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Aa,  christian  CHARLES  HENRY  VAN- 
DER,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  was 
born  at  Zwolle,  a  town  of  Overyssel,  in  1 7  i  S,  and  was  a 
preacher  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  Haerlem  for 
fifty-one  years,  where  his  pubUc  and  private  cha- 
racter entitled  him  to  the  highest  esteem.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Haerlem 
Society  of  Sciences,  to  which  he  acted  as  secretary 
for  many  years  ;  and,  besides  a  collection  of  sermons, 
published  a  variety  of  scientific  papers  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  that  society.     He  died  at  Haerlem  in  1795. 

AA,  PETER  VANDER,  an  eminent  bookseller, 
who  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1 66 1 .  Nearly  all  the  early 
pubhshers  and  printers  possessed  considerable  lite- 
rary attainments,  of  which  a  very  striking  example 
occurs  in  this  distinguished  bookseller,  who,  in  point 
of  industry,  at  least,  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
He  had  a  large  printing  office,  was  eminent  as  a 
map  engraver  and  geographer,  and  besides  managing 
a  very  extensive  bookselling  business  contrived,  in 
less  than  half  a  century,  to  compile  nearly  100 
folio  volumes.  His  principal  work  is  "  A  Gallery 
of  the  World,"  in  sixty-six  volumes,  which  he  com- 
pleted a  short  time  prior  to  his  death  in  1730. 

AAGARD. —  There  are  two  brothers  of  some  ce- 
lebrity of  this  npane.  ITiey  v/ere  born  at  Wibourg, 
in  Denmark,  and  the  eldest  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  the  university  of  Sora.  Nicholas  was  librarian 
in  the  same  learned  establishment,  and  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Subterranean  Fires." 

AAGESEN,  SUEND,  a  Danish  historian,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1186.  He  appears  to  have 
been  secretary  to  the  archbishop  Absalon,  by  whose 
orders  he  wi-ote  a  history  of  Denmark,  intitled, 
"  Compendiosa  historia  regum  Daniee  a  Skioldo  ad 
Canutum  VI."  This  work  is  inferior  in  point  of 
style  to  that  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  ;  but,  in  some  re- 
spects, his  opinions  are  in  strict  confonnity  to  those 
now  entertained  by  the  northern  historians  and 
antiquaries. 

AARON,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  the  author 
of  thirty  books  on  medicine,  in  the  Syriac  language. 
The  period  when  he  lived  is  not  precisely  known, 
and  he  is  remarkable  only  as  the  first  author  who 
accurately  described  the  symptoms  of  the  small  pox. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  early  in  the  seventh 
centuiy. 

AARON,  PIETRO,  a  Florentine  musician  and  vo- 
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luminous  writer  on  music.  His  principal  work  is  enti- 
tled, "  Toscanello  della  Musica,  libri  tre."  This  trea- 
tise was  first  printed  at  Venice,  in  1523  ;  then  in  1529, 
and  lastly,  with  additions,  in  1539.  In  the  dedication 
he  informs  us  that  he  was  born  to  a  slender  fortune, 
which  he  \vished  to  improve  by  some  reputable  pro- 
fession, that  he  chose  music,  and  had  been  admitted 
into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  X.,  but  that  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss 
by  Leo's  death. 

AARSENS,  FRANCIS,  lord  of  Someldyck  and 
Spyck,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  negociators  of  the 
United  Pro\-inces  of  Holland.  He  was  the  son  of  Corne- 
hus  Aarsens,  and  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  1 572.  His 
father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Duplessis  Mor- 
nay,  at  the  court  of  V\'ilUam  I.,  prince  of  Orange. 
The  celebrated  John  Barnevelt  sent  him  afterwards 
as  agent  into  France ;  and,  after  residing  there  some 
time,  he  was  recognised  as  ambassador,  and  the  king, 
Louis  XIII.,  created  him  a  knight  and  baron.  After 
holding  this  office  for  fifteen  years,  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  French  court,  and  was  deputed  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  and  to  several  German  and 
Itahan  princes.  But  such  was  the  dislike  the  French 
king  now  entertained  against  him  that  he  ordered 
his  ambassadors  at  those  courts  not  to  receive  his 
ATisits.  One  cause  of  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
paper  pubhshed  by  Aarsenr  in  161S,  reflecting  on 
the  French  king's  ministers.  In  1620  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  England,  and  again  in  1641  :  the 
object  of  this  last  embassy  was  to  negociate  a  mar- 
riage between  prince  WilUam,  son  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  a  daughter  of  Charles  I.  Previous  to 
this,  however,  we  find  him  again  in  France,  in  1624, 
as  ambassador  extraordinary,  where  it  appears  that 
he  became  intimate  with  and  subser\'ient  to  the  cele- 
brated cardinal  Richelieu,  v/ho  used  to  say  that  he 
never  knew  but  three  great  politicians,  Oxenstiern, 
chancellor  of  Sweden,  Viscardi,  chancellor  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  Francis  Aarsens. 

ABATL  ANTONT,  an  Italian  post  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
travelled  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  he  was  successively  governor  of 
several  small  towns  in  the  ecclesiastical  states,  and 
died  at  Siiiagaglia,  in  1667,  after  a  long  illness.  The 
emperor  Ferdinand  III.  made  a  bad  acrostic  in 
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honour  of  his  memory,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  veiT  liberal  patron  while  he  was  li^-ing. 
His  principal  poetical  work  is  entitled  "  Raggua- 
gho  di  Parnasso  contra  poetastri  e  partegiani  delle 
nazioni." 

ABAUZIT,  FIRMIN,  a  French  %rater  of  consider- 
able talents  vho  was  born  at  Uzes  on  the  11th  of 
November,    1679.     His    parents   were   protestants, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  his  mother  caused 
him  to  be  removed  from  France,  to  prevent  his  being 
educated  in  the  catholic  faith ;  but,  it  being  difficult 
to  find  a  secure  retreat,  he  was  sent  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  at  last  was  obhged  to  wander  among 
the  mountains  of  Cevennes,  and  to  change  his  re- 
sidence as  often  as  his  concealment  was  discovered, 
until  at  length  he  found  a  safe  asylum  in  Geneva. 
In  the  mean  time  his  mother  was  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Somieres ;    but  nothing  could  shake  her 
fortitude,  or  alter  her  resolution  to  have  her  son  edu- 
cated in  her  owii  persuasion.     Her  health  was  much 
impaired  bv  confinement,  under  which  she  probably 
must  have  died,  had  not  a  fortunate  occurrence  re- 
quired the  commander   of  the  fort  to  visit  Paris. 
His  brother,  who  occupied  his  place,  interested  him- 
self strongly  in  behalf  of  his  prisoner,  and  ultimately 
obtained   her    enlargement.      Ha-\-ing    surmounted 
various  perils,  she  arrived  at  Geneva  two  years  after 
her  son.     The  small  pittance  which   she  had   been 
able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  a  fortune  which  once 
had  been  considerable  she  expended  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Abauzit,  who  made  a  very  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  studies.     Mathematics  and  natural  his- 
tory  chiefly  attracted  his  attention;  but  he  culti- 
vated almost   everv   department  of  literature.      In 
1 69s  he  \-isited  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  most  celebrated  hterary  characters  of  the 
country,  Bayle,  Jurieu,  and  the  Basnages.      From 
Rotterdam  lie  came  to  this   country,  where  he  be- 
came accjuainted  with  St.  E^Temon'd  and  Sir  Isaac 
Nen-ton.     With  the  latter  he  afterwards  engaged  in 
an  ei^istolary  correspondence,  and  received  a  compli- 
ment which  must  be  considered  as  liighly  honourable. 
"  \  ou,"  says  Sir   Isaac,  "  are  a  very  fit  person   to 
judge  between  Leibnitz  and  me."     Wilham  III.  in- 
A-ited   Abauzit   to  settle  in   England,   and  ordered 
Michael  ie  Vassor  to  offer  some  advantageous  pro- 
posals, which,  however,  were  not  accepted.     Fihal 
affection,  or  attachment  to  the  country  in  which  he 
had  obtained  a  refuge,  soon  recalled  him  to  Geneva, 
where,  in  1723,  the  university  offered  him  the  chair 
of  i)hilosophy,  which  he  declined,  pleading  the  weak- 
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variety  of  learned  and  useful  notes,  in  which  he  gave 
an  ample  detail  of  facts  which  were  but  imperfectly 
related  in  the  te.xt.  Modest  himself,  he  was  not 
ambitious  of  fame,  but  assisted  others  by  his  labours. 
As  a  citizen  of  GencA'a,  the  philosopher  was  active 
in  the  dissensions  of  1734.  He  exerted  himself  in 
support  of  the  aristocratic  party,  though  he  had 
much  of  repubhcan  zeal,  and  he  was  highly  praised 
by  Voltaire.  His  industr)'  was  indefatigable,  and 
he  seemed  to  have  written  and  acted  from  the  con- 
\-iction  of  his  own  mind.  In  rehgion  he  adopted 
and  supported  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  Though 
declining  praise,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  characters  in  Europe,  and  re- 
ceived an  elegant  compliment  from  Rousseau.  "  This 
age  of  philosophy,"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  "  wiU  not 
pass  without  haA^ng  produced  one  true  philosopher.  I 
know  one,  and,  I  freely  own,  but  one ;  but  what  I 
regard  as  my  supreme  felicity  is  that  he  resides  in 
my  native  country :  it  is  in  my  own  country  that  he 
resides  Shall  I  presume  to  name  him  whose  real 
glory  it  is  to  remain  almost  in  obscurity  ?  Yes, 
modest  and  learned  Abauzit,  forgive  a  zeal  which 
seeks  not  to  promote  your  fame.  I  would  not 
celebrate  j'our  name  in  an  age  that  is  unworthy  to 
admire  you.  I  would  honour  Geneva  by  distin- 
guishing it  as  the  place  of  your  residence :  my  fel- 
low-citizens are  honoured  by  your  presence.  Happy 
is  the  countr}'  where  the  merit  that  seeks  conceal- 
ment is  the  more  revealed."  llie  reader  will  appre- 
ciate the  merit  of  Abauzit  in  proportion  to  the  value 
he  sets  on  the  esteem  of  Voltaire  or  the  praises  of 
Rousseau.  He,  however,  who  could  gtiin  the  ap- 
probation of  two  such  opposite  characters  could 
be  no  ordinary  person. 

Abauzit  left  behind  him  several  works,  which  have 
been  often  reprinted.  Of  these  the  principal  was  an 
"  Essay  upon  the  Apocalypse,"  written  to  show  that 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Revelation 
was  doubtful,  and  to  apply  the  predictions  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerasalem.  This  work  was  sent  by 
the  author  to  Dr.  Twells,  in  London,  who  translated 
it  from  French  into  English  and  added  a  refutation, 
with  which  Abauzit  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he 
desired  his  friend  in  Holland  to  stop  an  intended 
impression.  Tlie  Dutch  editors  however,  after  his 
death,  admitted  this  essay  into  their  edition  of  his 
works,  which,  besides,  comprehends  "  Reflections 
on  the  Eucharist,"  "  On  Idolatr)-,"  "  On  the  Mys- 
teries of  Rehgion,"  "  Paraphrases  and  Explanations 
of   sundrj'   parts   of  Scripture,"   &c.      An   edition 


ness  of  his  constitution  and  his  inability  to  do  credit   without  the  Essay  on  the  Apocalypse  was  printed 


to  the  appointment.  In  1726  he  lost  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  had  ever  been  most  affectionately  attached. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
and  appointed  hbrarian  to  the  city.  He  profited 
by  such  a  favourable  opportunity  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  useful  literatm-e.  Principally  attached 
to  history,  he  now  dedicated  to  his  newly-adopted 
country  the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  his  talents.  In 
1 730  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  History  and 
State  of  Geneva,  which  had  been  originally  written 
by  Da-vid  Spon,  and  printed  in  two  a'oIs.  12mo.  The 
work,  ha^-ing  already  passed  through  three  editions, 
was  committed  to  Abauzit.  Not  contented  •with  the 
mere  repubhcation,  he  corrected  the  errors,  gave  two 
dissertations  on  the  subject,  and  annexed  the  public 
acts  and  memorials  that  were  necessary  as   proofs 


at  Geneva  in  Oct.  1770,  and  translated  into  English 
in  the  same  year  by  Dr   Harwood. 

These  wTitings  afford  an  idea  of  the  merit  of 
Abauzit  as  a  divine.  To  judge  of  the  depth  of  his 
physical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  defended  Ne^rton  against  father 
Castel,  that  he  discovered  an  error  in  the  "  Prin- 
cipia"  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  people  in 
Europe  capable  of  reading  that  work,  and  that 
Newton  corrected  the  error  in  the  second  edition. 
Abauzit  was  one  of  the  first  who  adopted  the  great 
conceptions  of  NeAA-ton,  because  he  was  a  geometri- 
cian sufficiently  learned  to  see  their  truth.  He  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  many  languages ;  he  un- 
derstood ancient  and  modern  history  so  exactly  as 
to  be  master  of  all  the  principal  facts  and  dates ; 


and  illustrations.     To  these  were  added  a  copious  |  he  was  so  accurate  a  geographer  that  the  celebrated 
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Pococke  concluded,  from  his  minute  description  of 
E^ypt,  that  he  must,  like  himself,  have  travelled  in 
that  country  ;  he  had  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  physics  ;  and,  lastly,  he  was  intimately  conversant 
with  medals  and  ancient  manuscripts.  All  these 
different  sciences  were  so  well  digested  and  arranged 
in  his  mind  that  he  could  in  an  instant  bring  to- 
gether all  that  he  knew  upon  any  subject.  Of  this 
the  following  example  has  been  given  : — Rousseau, 
in  drawing  up  his  Dictionary  of  Music,  had  taken 
great  pains  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  music 
of  the  ancients.  Conversing  with  Abauzit  upon  the 
subject,  the  librarian  gave  him  a  clear  and  exact 
account  of  all  that  he  had  with  so  much  labour  col- 
lected. Rousseau  concluded  that  Abauzit  had  lately 
been  studying  the  subject ;  I)ut  this  learned  man,  of 
whom  it  might  almost  literally  be  said  that  he  knew 
every  thing  and  never  forgot  any  thing,  unaffectedly 
confessed  that  it  was  then  thirty  years  since  he  had 
enquired  into  the  music  of  the  ancients.  Abauzit 
died  at  Geneva  in  1767- 

ABBADIE,  JAMES,  a  learned  protestant  divine, 
was  born  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  in  1 658.  He  studied 
successively  at  Puy  Laurent,  at  Saumur,  at  Paris, 
■and  at  Sedan,  at  which  last  place  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He  intended  to  have 
•dedicated  himself  verj^  early  to  the  ministry  in  his 
own  country ;  but,  the  persecutions  directed  against 
the  protestants  rendering  it  impracticable  there,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  count  d'Espense,  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  by 
whomhe  was  settled  at  Berlin,  as  minister  of  the  French 
Church.  Here  he  resided  many  years,  and  his  congre- 
gation, at  first  very  thin,  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  1688  the  elector, 
Frederic  William,  died,  and  our  author  accepted 
an  in\itation  from  m.arshal  Schomberg  to  go  wth 
him  first  into  Holland,  and  then  into  England,  with 
the  prince  of  Orange.  In  1689  he  went  to  Ireland, 
and  was  there,  in  the  following  year,  when  his  patron 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  became  minister  of  the  French 
church  at  the  Savoy,  but,  the  air  disagreeing  with 
him,  he  went  again  to  Ireland,  and  would  have  been 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  the  English  language.  He  obtained, 
however,  that  of  Killaloo,  the  value  of  which  was 
-far  inferior,  and  never  had  any  other  promotion. 
He  occasionally  %asited  England  and  Holland  for 
the  pm*pose  of  printing  his  works,  which  were  aU  in 
French.  In  one  of  these  -v-isits  to  London,  he  died 
at  a  small  country-house  in  Mary-le-bone  parish, 
September  25,  1727.  Abbadie  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  king  William,  as  appears  by  his  elabo- 
rate defence  of  the  revolution,  and  his  history  of  the 
assassination-plot.  He  had  great  natural  abilities, 
which  he  cultivated  with  tnie  and  useful  learning. 
He  was  a  most  zealous  defender  of  the  primitive 
doctrines  of  the  protestants,  as  appears  by  his 
writings  ;  and  that  strong  nervous  eloquence,  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  enabled  him  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  his  profession  from  the  pulpit  with 
great  spirit  and  energy.  His  treatise  on  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  passed  through  many 
editions,  has  been  translated  into  English  and 
Dutch,  and  has  long  been  esteemed  an  able  confuta- 
tion of  infidel  principles.  The  abbe  Houteville,  a 
steady  catholic,  gives  it  the  following  character : — 
"The  most  shining  of  those  treatises  in  defence  of 


the  Christian  religion  which  were  pubUshed  by  the 
protestants  is  that  published  by  M.  Abbadie.  The 
favourable  reception  it  obtained,  the  almost  unex- 
ampled praise  it  received  on  the  first  publication,  the 
universal  approbation  it  still  preserves,  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  join  my  commendations,  which 
would  add  so  little  to  the  merit  of  so  great  an  author. 
He  has  united  in  this  book  all  our  controversies 
with  the  infidels.  In  the  first  pai-t,  he  combats  the 
atheists  ;  the  deists  in  the  second ;  and  the  Socinians 
in  the  third.  Philosophy  and  theology  enter  happily 
into  his  manner  of  composing,  which  is  in  the  true 
method,  lively,  pure,  and  elegant,  especially  in  the 
first  books." 

ABBATI,NICOLO,  a  distinguishedhistorical  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Modena  in  1512.  Little  is  kno\vTi  of 
Ms  progress  at  Modena,  except  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  feUow  pupil  Alberto  Fontana,  he  painted  the 
panels  of  the  Butcher's  Hall  in  that  place  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty-five,  for  the  church  of  the  Benedictines, 
the  celebrated  picture  of  the  mart}Tdom  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  now  in  the  Dresden  gallerj',  with 
some  fresco  paintings,  d^a^\^l  from  Ariosto  and  Vir- 
gil, in  the  palace  Scandiano.  Of  his  works  at  Bo- 
logna tradition  has  left  a  very  distinguished  account. 
We  may  particularly  enumerate  his  large  symbolic 
picture  in  the  Via  di  St.  Malo,  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
and  four  groups  executed  with  great  taste,  in  the 
Academical  Institute.  Notwithstanding  the  innate 
vigour  of  his  style,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
coloured  his  pictures,  he  owes  his  fame  mainly  to  his 
coahtion  with  another  artist ;  and  in  our  own  time 
some  of  the  most  important  works  of  art  have  been 
indebted  for  their  celebrity  to  this  sort  of  division  of 
labour. 

ABBO,  CERNUUS,  amonkof  St.  Germain-des- 
Pres,  was  the  author  of  apoetical  relation  of  the  siege  of 
Paris  by  the  Normans  and  Danes,  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century.  He  was  himself  of  Normandy,  and 
an  eye-^vitness  of  the  extraordinary  feats  of  valour 
performed  by  the  Parisians  ;  and,  if  not  eminent 
as  a  poet,  is  at  least  a  faithful  and  minute  historian. 

ABBO,  FLORIACENSIS,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  tenth  century,  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
and  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Fleuri,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris  and  Rheims,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  particularly  in 
mathematics,  theology,  and  histor}'.  Oswald,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  in  985,  apphed  to  the  abbey  of  Fleuri 
to  obtain  a  proper  person  to  preside  over  the  abbey  of 
Ramsay,  which  he  had  founded,  or  rather  re-esta- 
bhshed.  Abbo  was  sent  over  to  England  for  this 
purpose,  and  much  caressed  by  king  Ethelred  and 
the  nobihty.  Returning  to  Fleuri,  up9n  the  death  of 
the  abbot,  he  was  declared  his  successor.  Here  he 
experienced  many  vexations  from  some  of  the  bishops, 
against  whom  he  asserted  the  rights  of  the  monastic 
order,  and,  in  his  justification,  he  WTOte  an  apology, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  kings  Hugh  and  Robert. 
Some  time  after^vards  he  dedicated  to  the  same 
princes  a  collection  of  canons  on  the  duties  of  kings 
and  the  duties  of  subjects.  King  Robert  having 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Gregory 
v.,  who  had  threatened  to  lay  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  the  pope  granted  him  all  he  requested. 
Abbo,  on  his  return  from  this  expedition,  set  about 
the  reform  of  the  abbey  of  Reole,  in  Gascony.  He  was 
here  slain  in  a  quarrel  that  rose  between  the  French 
and  the  Gascons,  in  1004.  His  principal  works  are 
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"Epitome  de  vitis  Pontificum,"  taken  from  Anasta- 
sius  Bibliothecarius,  and  published  with  an  edition 
of  that  author  by  Busseus,  and  "  Vita  S.  Edmundi 
Anglorum  Orientalium  regis  et  martjTis,"  printed  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

ABBOT,  pHARLES.— This  distinguished  parha- 
mentar)^  speaker,  who  was  afterwards  created  baron 
Colchester,  was  born  in  1757.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  classical  education  at  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  attained  considerable  distinc- 
tion at  O.vford.  He  entered  into  parliament  in  1790, 
when  he  was  chosen  representative  of  the  borough  of 
Helstone,  after  a  contest  followed  by  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1796  he  was  elected  again 
for  Helstone;  and  in  1802  for  the  borough  of  Wood- 
stock. In  February,  1800,  he  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  national  re- 
cords ;  and  its  researches  were  carried  on  under  his 
direction  till  1817-  In  1802  he  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  this  very  im- 
portant office  he  distinguished  himself  by  giving 
the  casting  vote  against  the  ministry,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  ^\^litbread  for  a  censure  on  Lord 
Melville  for  malversation  while  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  In  I8O6  Mr.  Abbot  was  elected  represen- 
tative of  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  seat  he 
retained  till  1810,  when,  on  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  speaker  of  the  Commons,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Colchester.  His  death 
occuiTed  in  1820,  and  at  that  time  he  held  many  im- 
portant political  appointments. 

ABBOT,  GEORGE,  archbishoj)  of  Canterbur}', 
was  bom  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1 562.  He  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Abbot,  a  cloth- 
worker  in  that  to^vn,  and  Alice  March,  who,  having 
been  sufferers  by  the  persecution  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  educated  their  children  in  a  steady  zeal  for  the 
protestant  religion.  George  was  sent,  with  his  elder 
brother  Robert,  to  the  free-school  of  Guildford, 
where  he  was  educated  under  Mr.  Francis  Taylor, 
and  in  1578  was  entered  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 
After  taking  a  degree,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  university,  and 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Thomas  Lord  Buckhurst. 

In  1599  he  was  installed  dean  of  Winchester,  and 
in  1600  was  appointed  \-ice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
^yhile  in  this  office  decided  a  dispute,  which  at  that 
time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pubhc,  respecting 
the  repairing  of  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  which  was 
ornamented  with  catholic  symbols.  The  citizens  of 
London  requested  the  advice  of  both  universities ; 
and  Dr.  Abbot,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  crucifix  wth  the  dove  upon  it 
should  not  be  put  up  again.  Dr.  Bancroft,  bishop 
of  London,  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  but  Dr.  Ab- 
bot's advice  M-as  followed,  as  expressed  in  a  letter 
printed  many  years  after. 

In  1608,  on  the  death  of  his  patron.  Lord  Buck- 
hurst, earl  of  Dorset,  he  became  chai)lain  to  George 
Hume,  earl  of  Dunbar  and  treasurer  of  Scotland, 
and  went  home  with  him,  in  order  to  establish  a 
union  between  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. King  James's  object  was  to  restore  the  an- 
cient form  of  government  by  bishops ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  aversion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  to 
this  measure.  Dr.  Abbot's  skill,  prudence,  and  mode- 
ration succeeded  so  far  as  to  procure  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  and 


confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  By  this  it 
v/as  enacted  that  the  king  should  have  the  calling  of 
all  General  Assemblies, — that  the  bishops  or  the  de- 
puties should  be  perpetual  moderators  of  the  diocesan 
synods, — that  no  excommunication  or  absolution 
should  be  pronounced  without  their  approbation, — 
that  all  presentations  of  benefices  should  be  made  by 
them,  and  that  the  deprivation  or  suspension  of 
ministers  should  belong  to  them, — that  every 
minister,  at  his  admission  to  a  benefice,  should 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  canonical  obe- 
dience,— that  the  A-isitation  of  the  diocese  should 
be  performed  by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy  only, — 
and,  finally,  that  the  bishop  should  be  moderator 
of  all  conventions  for  exercisings  or  prophesyings 
which  should  be  held  within  their  boimds. 

This  ser^-ice  advanced  Dr.  Abbot's  character  verj' 
high  in  the  opinion  of  king  James,  and  an  accidental 
affair  about  this  time  brought  him  }-et  more  into 
favour.  "\\Tiile  he  was  at  Edinburgh,  a  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  a  notar)'  of  Aymouth,  named 
Sprot,  for  having  been  concerned  in  Cowrie's  con- 
spiracy eight  years  before,  for  which  he  was  now 
tried  before  Sir  William  Hart,  lord  justice  general  of 
Scotland,  and  condemned  and  executed.  A  long  ac- 
count of  the  affair  was  drawn  up  by  the  judge,  and  a 
narrative  prefixed  by  Dr.  Abbot,  describing  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  conspiracy,  about  the  reality  of 
which  doubts  had  previously  been  entertained,  and 
perhaps  were  afterwards. 

Soon  after  this,  the  king  being  engaged  in  the 
mediation  of  peace  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter  Avas  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  former,  he  de- 
manded the  advice  of  the  convocation  then  sitting, 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
States  ;  but,  instead  of  a  direct  answer,  the  members 
entered  upon  a  wide  field  of  discussion,  which  excited 
new  jealousies  and  ajijirehensions.  On  this  occasion 
the  king  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  Abbot,  reflecting 
on  the  convocation  for  not  being  more  explicit  in 
their  answer  to  his  question,  "  how  far  a  Christian 
and  a  protestant  king  may  conciir  to  assist  his  neigh- 
bours to  shake  off'  their  obedience  to  their  oa^ti  sove- 
reign." This  curious  letter  was  first  published  during 
the  dispute  between  Dean  Sherlock  and  his  adversaries 
on  his  taking  the  oaths  to  King  William,  and  it  is  so 
characteristic  of  his  majesty's  political  dealings  that 
we  subjoin  it  entire. 
"  Good  Dr.  Abbot, 

"I  cannot  abstain  to  give  you  my  judgment  on  the 
y)roceedings  in  the  convocation,  as  you  mil  call  it ;  and 
l)oth  as  rex  in  solio,  and  iinus  gregis  in  ecclesia,  I  am 
doubly  concerned.  My  title  to  the  crou-n  nobody 
calls  in  question,  but  they  that  love  neither  you  nor 
me,  and  you  may  guess  whom  I  mean.  All  that  you 
and  your  brethren  have  said  of  a  king  in  possession 
(for  that  word,  I  tell  you,  is  no  more  than  that  you 
make  use  of  in  your  canon)  concerns  not  me  at  all. 
I  am  the  next  heir,  and  the  crown  is  mine  by  aU 
rights  you  can  name,  but  that  of  conquest ;  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  has  sufficiently  expressed  my  own  thoughts 
concerning  the  nature  of  kingship,  and  concerning 
the  natiu'e  of  it  ut  in  mea  persona  ;  and  I  believe  you 
were  all  of  his  opinion,  at  least  none  of  you  said 
any  thing  contrary  to  it  at  the  time  he  spoke  to  you 
from  me.  But  vou  know  all  of  you,  as  I  think,  that 
my  reason  for  calling  you  together  was  to  give  your 
judgments  how  far  a  Christian  and  a  protestant  king 
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may  concur  to  assist  his  neighbours  to  shake  off  their 
obedience  to  their  own  sovereign,  upon  account  of 
oppression,  tyranny,  or  what  else  you  please  to  name 
it.  In  the  late  queen's  time,  this  kingdom  was  very 
free  in  assisting  the  Hollanders  both  with  arms  and 
advice ;  and  none  of  your  coat  ever  told  me  that  any 
scrupled  at  it  in  her  reign.  Upon  my  coming  to 
England,  you  may  know  that  it  came  from  some  of 
yourselves  to  raise  scruples  about  this  matter ;  and, 
albeit  I  have  often  told  my  mind  concerning  ^ms  re- 
gium  in  subditos,  as  inMay  last,  in  the  star-chamber. 


ment,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Vorstius  was 
banished  by  the  synod  of  Dort.  This  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  archbishop  alarmed  those  who  were  fa- 
vourers of  Arminianism,  and  who  dreaded  Calvinism 
from  its  supposed  influence  on  the  seciirity  of  the 
church ;  but  their  fears  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
appear  to  have  been  grovmdless,  his  attachment  to 
the  church  of  England  remaining  firm  and  uniforni. 
He  had  soon,  however,  another  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying his  dislike  of  the  Arminian  doctrines.  The 
zeal  which  the  king  had  shown  for  removing,  first 


upon  the  occasion  of  Hale's  pamphlet,  yet  I  never  j  Arminius  and  then  Vorstius,  had  given  their  favourers 
took  any  notice  of  these  scruples,  till  the  affairs  of  |  in  Holland  so  much  uneasiness  that  the  celebrated 
Spain  and  Holland  forced  me  to  it.  All  my  neigh-  Grotius,  the  great  champion  of  their  cause,  was  sent 
hours  call  on  me  to  concur  in  the  treaty  between  j  over  to  England  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  king's 
Holland  and  Spain ;  and  the  honour  of  the  nation  !  displeasure,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  him  a  better 
will  not  suffer  the  Hollanders  to  be  abandoned,  opinion  of  the  remonstrants,  as  they  then  began  to 
especially  after  so  much  money  and  men  spent  in  be  called 
their  quarrel ;  therefore  I  was  of  the  mind  to  call  my 


clergy  together,  to  satisfy  not  so  much  me,  as  the 
world  about  us,  of  the  justness  of  my  owning  the 
Hollanders  at  this  time.  This  I  needed  not  to  have 
done,  and  you  have  forced  me  to  say  I  wish  I  had 
not.  You  have  dipped  too  deep  in  what  all  kings  re- 
serve among  the  arcana  imperii ;  and,  whate^'er  aver- 
sion you  may  profess  against  God's  being  the  author 
of  sin,  you  have  stumbled  upon  the  threshold  of  that 
opinion,  in  saying  upon  the  matter  that  even  tyranny 


In  1619  he  executed  a  design  which  he  had  long 
formed,  of  founding  an  hospital  at  Guildford.  The 
archbishop  endowed  it  with  lands  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  one  hundred  of 
which  were  to  be  employed  in  finding  employment 
for  the  poor,  and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  master,  twelve  brothers,  and  eight  sisters,  who 
were  to  have  blue  clothes,  and  gowns  of  the  same 
colour,  and  half-a-crown  a  week  each.  Towards  the 
end  of  this   year  the  elector  palatine  accepted  the 


is  God's  authority,  and  should  be   remembered  as  1  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  occasioned  great  disputes 
such.     If  the  king  of  Spain  should  return  to  claim  |  in  king  James's  councils.     Some  were  desirous  that 


his  old  pontifical  right  to  my  kingdom,  you  leave  me 
to  seek  for  others  to  fight  for  it ;  for  you  tell  us  upon 
the  matter  beforehand  his  authority  is  God's  autho- 
rity if  he  prevail. 

"  Mr.  Doctor,  I  have  no  time  to  express  my  mind 
further  on  this  theory  business.  I  shall  give  you  my 
orders  about  it  by  Mr.  Solicitor,  and,  until  then,  med- 
dle no  more  in  it ;  for  they  are  edge  tools,  or  rather 
like  that  weapon  that  is  said  to  cut  with  one  edge 
and  cure  with  the  other.  I  commit  you  to  God's 
protection,  good  Dr.  Abbot,  and  rest  your  good  friend, 

James  R." 

Dr.  Abbot   now  stood  so   high  in  his  majesty's 


his  majesty  should  not  interfere  in  this  matter";  fore- 
seeing that  it  would  produce  a  war  in  Germany; 
others  were  of  opinion  that  natural  affection  to  his 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  just  concern  for  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  ought  to  engage  him  to  support  the 
new  election.  The  latter  were  the  archbishop's  sen- 
timents ;  and,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  attend 
the  privy  council,  he  wrote  to  that  effect  with  great 
boldness  and  freedom  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
archbishop,  now  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  used 
in  the  summer  to  go  to  Hampshire  for  the  sake  of 
recreation ;  and,  being  invited  by  Lord  Zouch  to  hunt 
in  his  park  at  BranziU,  he  there  accidentally  killed 


favour  that  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Overton,  bishop' of  1  that  nobleman's  keeper  by  an  arrow,  from  a  cross- 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  he  promoted  him  to  the  1  bow,  which  he  shot  at  one  of  the  deer.  This  acci- 
vacant  see.  May  27,  I609.  Before  he  had  held  this  {  dent  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  he  ever 
above  a  month,  he  was  translated  to  the  bishop-  j  aftei-wards  kept  a  monthly  fast  on  Tuesday,  the  day 
ric  of  London.  During  the  short  time  that  he  held  j  on  which  this  fatal  mischance  happened.  He  also 
the  office,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  dihgent  settled  an  annuity  of  twen.y  pounds  on  the  widow, 
performance  of  his  functions,  and  by  frequent  preach-  |  Tliere  were  several  persons  who  took  advantage  of 
ing  and  patronizing  learning  and  learned  men.  In  1  this  misfortune  to  lessen  him  in  the  king's  favour ; 
private  life  he  was  equally  celebrated  for  piety,  gene-  |  but  his  majesty  said,  "  An  angel  might  have  mis- 
rosity,  and  gentleness  of  manners.  |  carried  in  this  sort."     But  his  enemies  representing 

In  the  following  year  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  '  that,  having  incurred  an  irregularity,  he  was  thereby 
of  Canterbury,  and  shortly  after  he  was  sworn  one  of  incapacitated  for  performing  the  offices  of  a  primate, 
his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council.  At  this  the  king  directed  a  commission  to  ten  persons  to  en- 
time  he  was  in  the  highest  favour  both  with  prince  quire  into  this  matter.  The  points  referred  to  their 
and  people,  and  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part  decision  were,  1.  Whether  the  archbishop  was  ir- 
in  all  the  great  transactions  in  church  and  state.  Al-  '  regular  by  the  fact  of  involuntary  homicide.  2. 
though  not  thought  excessively  fond  of  power,  or  de-  j  Whether  that  act  might  tend  to  scandal  in  a  church- 
sirous  of  carrying  his  prerogative,  as  primate  of  '  man.  3.  How  his  grace  should  be  restored,  in  case 
England,  to  an  extraordinary  height,  yet  he  was  >  the  commissioners  should  find  him  irregular.  All 
resolute  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  high  com-  !  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  done  than  by 
mission  court,  and  would  not  submit  to  Lord  Coke's  t  restitution  from  the  king ;  but  they  varied  in  the 
prohibitions.  In  the  case  of  Vorstius  his  conduct '  manner. »  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  lord  chief 
was  more  singidar.  Vorstius  had  been  appointed  to  justice,  and  Dr.  Steward,  thought  it  shovild  be  done 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  was  by  the  king,  and  by  him  alone.  The  lord  keeper, 
an  Arminian.  King  James,  by  the  archbishop's  ad-  1  and  the  bishops  of  London,  Rochester,  Exeter,  and  St. 
^■ice,  remonstrated  with  the  States  on  this  appoint-   David's,  recommended  a  commission  from  the  king 
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directed  to  some  bishops.  Judge  Doddridge  and  Sir 
Henrj'  Martin  were  desirous  it  should  be  done  by  both 
processes,  by  way  of  caution.  The  king  accordingly 
passed  a  pardon  and  dispensation,  by  which  he  ac- 
quitted the  bishop  of  all  irregularity  or  scandal,  and 
declared  him  capable  of  all  the  authority  of  a  primate. 
From  that  time  an  increase  of  infirmities  prevented 
his  gi^'ing  any  assistance  at  the  council.  But  when, 
in  the  last  illness  of  James  I.,  his  attendance  was  re- 
quired, he  attended  his  duties  till  the  27111  of  March, 
1625,  the  day  on  which  the  king  expired. 

Though  ver)-  infirm,  and  afflicted  \nth  the  gout, 
he  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  favour,  however,  he  did  not  long 
enjoy.  His  avowed  enemy,  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
soon  found  an  opportunity  to  make  him  feel  the 
weight  of  his  displeasure.  'Dr.  Sibthorp  had,  in  the 
Lent  assizes,  162",  preached  before  the  judges  a 
sermon  at  Northampton,  to  justify  a  loan  which  the 
king  had  demanded.  This  sermon,  calculated  to  re- 
concile the  people  to  an  obno.xious  measure,  was 
transmitted  to  the  archbishop  with  the  king's  direc- 
tion to  license  it,  which  he  refused,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  it ;  and  it  was  not  licensed  by  the  bishop 
of  London  until  after  the  passages  deemed  e.vcep- 
tionable  had  been  erased.  He  was  afterwards  \-isited 
by  Lord  Con\\-ay,  who  M-as  then  secretary  of  state, 
who  intimated  to  him  that  the  king  expected  he 
should  withdraw  to  Canterbury.  'ITie  archbishop 
dechned  his  proposal,  because  he  had  then  a  law-suit 
with  that  city,  and  desired  that  he  might  rather  have 
leave  to  retire  to  his  house  at  Ford,  five  miles  beyond 
Canterbury.  His  request  was  granted  ;  and  the  king 
gave  a  commission  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Dur- 
ham, Rochester,  Oxford,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  to 
execute  the  archiepiscopal  authority,  the  cause  as- 
signed being  that  the  archbishop  could  not  at  that 
time,  in  his  own  person,  attend  those  ser\-ices  which 
were  othenvise  pro])er  for  his  cognizance  and  direc- 
tion. The  archbishop  did  not  remain  long  in  this 
situation ;  for,  a  parharaent  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary, he  was  recalled  about  Chiistmas,  and  restored 
to  his  authority  and  jurisdiction.  On  his  arrival  at 
court  he  was  received  by  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  conducted  him  to  the  king, 
and  his  regulfu-  attendance  was  from  that  time  re- 
quired. He  sat  in  the  succeeding  parliament,  and 
continued  afterwards  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  office. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  1628,  the  archbishop  con- 
secrated to  the  see  of  Chichester  Dr.  Richard  Mon- 
tague, who  had  before  been  active  in  sup])orting  the 
pretence  of  irregularity  which  had  been  alleged 
against  him.  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  one  of  his 
former  enemies,  also  assisted  at  the  consecration. 
When  the  petition  of  right  was  discussed  in  parha- 
ment,  the  archbishop  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  at  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  offering  some  propositions  from  the  for- 
mer, and  received  the  thanks  of  fSir  Dudley  Digges. 
Dr.^Manwaring,  ha\-ing  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  two  sermons,  which  he  after^-ards  pub- 
lished, and  in  which  he  maintained  the  king's  autho- 
rity in  raising  subsidies  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  was  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  impeachment  of  the  Commons.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  archbishop,  Avith  the  king's  con- 
sent, gave  the  doctor  a  severe  admonition,  in  which 
he  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  the  principles  main- 
tained in  the  two  discourses.    The  interest  of  bishor« 


Laud  being  now  very  considerable  at  court,  he  drew 
up  instructions,  which,  having  the  king's  name, 
were  transmitted  to  the  archbishop,  under  the  title 
of  "  His  Majesty's  Instnictions  to  the  mostReverend 
Father  in  God,  George,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur}-,  containing  Certain  Orders  to  be  obser^-ed  and 
put  in  Execution  by  the  several  Bishops  in  his  Pro- 
vince." His  grace  communicated  them  to  his  suf- 
fragan bishops ;  but,  to  prove  that  he  still  intended 
to  exercise  his  authority  in  his  ov»-n  diocese,  he  re- 
stored Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Unday  to  their  lecture- 
ships, after  the  dean  and  archdeacon  of  Canterbury 
had  suspended  them.  His  conduct  in  this  and  other 
respects  made  his  presence  unwelcome  at  court ;  so 
that,  upon  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  H.,  Laud  had  the  honour  to  baptize 
him,  as  dean  of  the  chapel.  It  appears,  however, 
from  almost  the  last  pubhc  act  of  his  life,  that  Abbot 
was  not  so  regardless  of  the  ceremonial  parts  of  re- 
ligious duty  in  the  church  of  England  as  his  enemies 
have  represented  him ;  for  he  issued  an  order,  dated  the 
3d  of  July,  1633,  requiring  the  parishioners  of  Cray- 
ford  in  Kent  to  receive  the  sacrament  on  their  knees, 
at  the  steps  ascending  to  the  communion  table.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  died  at  Croy- 
don, worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one,  and  was,  according  to  liis  own  direc- 
tion, buried  in  the  "  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,"  within 
the  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Guildford. 
A  monument  was  afterwards  erected,  with  the  effigy 
of  the  archbishop  in  his  robes.  He  showed  himself, 
in  most  circumstances  of  his  life,  a  man  of  great  mo- 
deration to  all  parties ;  and  was  desirous  that  the 
clergy  should  attract  the  esteem  of  the  laity  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  manners,  rather  than  claim  it  as 
due  to  their  office.  His  principles,  however,  have 
dravvn  upon  him  many  severe  I'eflections.  Heylin 
asserts,  "  That  marks  of  his  benefactions  we  find 
none  in  places  of  his  breeding  and  preferment ;"  an 
aspersion  which  is  totally  groundless.  Dr.  Well- 
wood  has  done  more  justice  to  his  merit  and  abilities. 
"  Archbishop  Abbot,"  says  he,  "  was  a  person  of 
wonderful  temper  and  moderation;  and  in  all  his 
conduct  showed  an  unwilhngness  to  stretch  the  act 
of  uniformity  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  any  further  than  conduced  to  the  good  of  the 
state.  Being  not  well  turned  for  a  court,  though 
otherwise  of  considerable  learning  and  genteel  edu- 
cation, he  either  could  not,  or  wotild  not,  stoop  to 
the  humour  of  the  times ;  and  now  and  then,  by  an 
unseasonable  stiffness,  gave  occasion  to  his  enemies 
to  represent  him  as  not  well  inclined  to  the  jireroga- 
tive,  or  too  much  addicted  to  the  popular  interest ; 
and  therefore  not  fit  to  be  employed  in  matters  of 
government  " 

Onslow,  the  distinguished  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  thus  justly  sums  up  his  character : — 
"  He  was  a  very  wise  and  prudent  man,  knew  well 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  kingdom  with  re- 
spect to  the  ceremonies  and  power  of  the  church, 
and  did  therefore  use  a  moderation,  in  the  point  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  if  it  had  been  followed 
bv  his  successor,  the  ruin  that  soon  after  fell  on  the 
church  might  very  likely  have  been  prevented.  His 
being  without  any  credit  at  court  from  the  latter  end 
of  King  James's  reign  will  bring  no  dishonour  on  his 
memory,  if  it  be  considered  that  his  disgrace  arose 
from  his  dislike  of,  and  opposition  to,  the  imprudent 
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and  corrupt  measures  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and 
from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his 
country,  which  seemed  then  to  be  in  no  small  dan- 
ger, and  it  was  a  part  truly  becoming  the  high  sta- 
tion he  then  bore.  His  advice  upon  the  affair  of  the 
Palatinate  and  the  Spanish  match  showed  his  know- 
ledge of  the  true  interest  of  England,  and  how  much 
it  was  at  his  heart ;  and  his  behaviour  and  sufferings 
in  the  next  reign,  about  the  loan  and  Sibthorp's  ser- 
mon, as  they  were  the  reasons  of  his  disgrace  at  that 
time,  so  ought  they  to  render  his  memory  valuable 
to  all  who  wish  not  to  see  the  fatal  counsels  and  op- 
pression of  those  times  revived  in  this  nation.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  was  his  enemy,  because  the 
archbishop  would  not  be  his  creature ;  and  the 
church  perhaps'  might  have  been  thought  to  have 
been  better  governed,  if  he  had  stooped  to  the  duke, 
and  given  in  to  the  wantonness  of  his  power :  but  he 
knew  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  loved  his 
country  too  well  to  submit  to  such  a  meanness, 
though  very  few  of  his  brethren  had  the  courage  or 
honesty  to  join  with  him  in  this,  and,  if  the  arch- 
bishop himself  is  to  be  credited,  his  successor's  rise 
was  by  the  practice  of  those  arts  this  good  man  could 
not  bend  to.  As  to  his  learning,  we  need  no  better 
testimony  of  it  than  his  promotion  by  king  James, 
who  had  too  much  affectation  that  way  to  prefer  any 
one  to  such  a  station  who  had  not  borne  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  scholar ;  but  there  are  other  proofs  of  his 
sufficiency  in  this,  even  for  the  high  place  he  held  in 
the  church.  If  he  had  some  narrow  notions  in  di- 
vinity, they  were  rather  the  faults  of  the  age  he  had 
his  education  in  than  his  ;  and  the  same  imputation 
may  be  laid  on  the  best  and  most  learned  of  the  re- 
formers. His  warmth  against  popery  became  the 
office  of  a  protestant  bishop ;  though  even  towards 
papists  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  mildness 
and  charity,  which  showed  that  his  zeal  against  their 
persons  went  no  further  than  the  safety  of  the  state 
required.  His  parts  seem  to  have  been  strong  and 
masterly,  his  preaching  grave  and  eloquent,  and  his 
style  equal  to  any  of  that  time.  He  was  eminent  for 
piety  and  a  care  for  the  poor ;  and  his  hospitality 
fully  answered  the  injunction  king  James  laid  on 
him,  which  was,  to  carry  his  house  nobly,  and  live 
like  an  archbishop.  He  had  no  thoughts  of  heaping 
up  riches ;  what  he  did  save  was  laid  out  by  him  in 
the  erecting  and  endowing  of  a  handsome  hospital 
for  decayed  tradesmen  and  the  widows  of  such,  in 
the  town  of  Guildford,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
where  he  was  born  and  had  his  first  education ;  and 
here  I  cannot  omit  taking  notice  that  the  body  of 
statutes  drawn  by  himself  for  the  government  of  that 
house  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  works  of  that 
kind  I  ever  saw,  and  under  which  for  nearly  100 
years  that  hospital  has  maintained  the  best  cre- 
dit of  any  that  I  know  in  England.  He  was  void  of 
all  pomp  and  ostentation,  and  thought  the  nearer  the 
church  and  churchmen  came  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
first  Christians  the  better  would  the  true  ends  of 
religion  be  served ;  and  that  the  purity  of  the  heart 
was  to  be  preferred  to,  and  ought  rather  to  be  the 
care  of  a  spiritual  governor  than  the  devotion  of  the 
hands  only.  If  under  this  notion  some  niceties  in 
discipline  were  given  up  to  goodness  of  life,  and 
when  the  i)eace  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  king- 
dom was  preserved  by  it,  it  was  surely  no  ill  piece  of 
prudence,  nor  is  his  memory  therefore  deserving  of 
those  slanders  it  has  undergone  upon  that  account. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  much  of  this  treatment  has 
been  owing  to  a  beUef,  in  the  admirers  and  followers 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  that  the  re])utation  of  the  latter 
was  increased  by  depreciating  that  of  the  former. 
They  were  indeed  men  of  very  different  frames,  and 
the  parts  they  took  in  the  affairs  both  of  church  and 
state  as  disagreeing.  In  the  church,  moderation  and 
the  ways  of  peace  guided  the  behaviour  of  the  first, 
rigour  and  severity  that  of  the  last.  In  the  state 
they  severally  carried  the  like  principles  and  temper. 
The  one  made  the  hberty  of  the  peojjle  and  the  laws 
of  the  land  the  measure  of  his  actions ;  when  the 
other,  to  speak  softly  of  it,  had  the  power  of  the  prince 
and  the  exalting  of  the  prerogative  only,  for  his. 
They  were  indeed  both  of  them  men  of  courage  and 
resolution ;  but  it  was  sedate  and  temperate  in  Ab- 
bot, passionate  and  unruly  in  Laud.  It  is  not  how- 
ever to  be  denied  that  many  rare  and  excellent  vir- 
tues were  possessed  by  the  latter ;  but  it  must  be 
owned,  too,  he  seems  rather  made  for  the  hierarchy 
of  another  church,  and  to  be  the  minister  of  an  arbi- 
trary prince,  and  the  other  to  have  had  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  protestant  bishop  and  the  guardian  of  a 
free  state."  This  is  indeed  high  praise,  and  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  character  of  these  two  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics. 

As  Heyhn  has  insinuated  something  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  archbishop's  hberality,  it  may  he  neces- 
sary to  record  that,  besides  his  noble  foundation  at 
Guildford,  he  gave  to  the  schools  at  Oxford  150/. 
In  1619  he  bestowed  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the 
hbrary  of  Baliol  College  ;  he  also  built  a  conduit  in 
the  city  of  Canterbury.  In  1624  he  contributed  to- 
wards the  founding  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
discharged  a  debt  of  300Z.  owing  from  Baliol  to  Pem- 
broke College.  In  1632  he  gave  100/.  to  the  library 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  by  will  left  large 
sums  to  charitable  purposes. 

His  great  work  is  entitled  "  Qusestiones  Sex,  toti- 
dem  Prselectionibus  in  Schola  Theologica  Oxoniae, 
pro  forma  Hal)itis,  Discussse  et  Disceptatse,  anno 
1597  ;  in  quibus  e  Sacra  Scriptura  et  Patribus,  quid 
statuendum  sit  definitur."  The  archbishop's  time 
was  however  so  much  employed  by  the  duties  of  his 
clerical  and  political  offices  that  he  left  but  few  mo- 
numents of  his  hterary  industry.  It  may  be  proper 
to  add  that  those  sermons  which  he  printed  are 
generally  of  a  popular  character. 

ABBOT,  MAURICE,brotlier  to  the  above,  was  bred 
up  to  trade,  became  an  eminent  merchant  in  London, 
and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  one  ot 
the  commissioners  employed  in  negociating  a  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  by  which  the 
Molucca  islands,  and  the  commerce  to  them,  were 
declared  to  be  divided,  two-thirds  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  and  one-third  to  the  Enghsh.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs, 
as  appears  from  a  commission  granted  in  1623,  to 
him  and  others,  for  administering  the  oaths  to  such 
persons  as  should  either  desire  to  pass  the  seas  from 
this  kingdom,  or  to  enter  it  from  foreign  countries. 
In  1624  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  for 
settling  and  establishing  the  colony  of  Virginia,  with 
full  powers  for  the  government  of  that  colony.  On 
the  accession  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  the  first  per- 
son on  whom  the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred, 
and  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  city  of  London 
in  the  first  ^parliament  of  that  reign.     In  1627  he 
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served  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  in  1738  that  of  lord 
mayor.     He  died,  Jan.  10,  1640. 

ABBOT,  ROBERT,  eldest  brother  to  the  arch- 
bishop, was  also  bom  in  the  town  of  Guildford. 
He  was  educated  by  the  same  schoolmaster;  and 
afterwai-ds  sent  to  Bahol  College,  0.xford,  in  1575. 
In  15S2  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  soon  be- 
came a  celebrated  preacher,  to  which  talent  he 
chiefly  ov/ed  his  preferment.  Upon  his  first  sermon 
at  Worcester,  he  was  chosen  lecturer  in  that  city, 
and  soon  after  rector  of  All  Saints  in  the  same  place. 
His  son,  George  Abbot,  v/as  eminent  as  a  contro- 
versial writer,  and  his  work  entitled  "  The  whole 
book  uf  Job  paraphrased"  has  been  much  admired. 

In  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign  Robert 
Abbot  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinaiy  to  his 
majesty,  who  had  such  an  opinion  of  him  as  a  wTiter 
that  he  ordered  the  doctor's  book  "De  Antichristo"  to 
be  reprinted  with  his  o\\ti  commentary-  upon  part  of 
the  Apocalypse.  He  had  also  acquired  much  repu- 
tation for  his  wTitings  against  Dr.  William  Bishop, 
then  a  secular  priest,  but  afterwards  titular  bishop 
of  Chalcedon.  In  1609  he  was  elected  master  of 
Baliol  CoUcge,  which  trust  he  discharged  with  the 
utmost  care  and  assiduity,  by  his  frequent  lectures  to 
the  scholars,  by  his  continual  presence  at  public 
exercises,  and  by  promoting  discipline  in  the  society. 
In  May  1610  the  king  nominated  Dr.  Abbot  one 
of  the  fellows  in  the  college  of  Chelsea,  which  had 
just  been  founded  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  polemical  di\-inity.  In  November  1610 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Normanton  in  the  church 
of  Southwell;  and  in  1612  his  majesty  appointed 
him  regius  professor  of  ch^inity  at  Oxford,  in  which 
station  he  acquired  the  character  of  a  profound 
di^-ine,  though  a  more  moderate  Cahinist  than  either 
of  his  two  predecessors  in  the  di\-inity-chair,  Hol- 
land and  Humphrey :  for  he  countenanced  the  sub- 
lapsarian  tenets  concerning  predestination.  He  was 
not,  however,  less  an  enemy  to  Dr.  Laud  than  his 
brother ;  and  in  one  of  his  sermons  pointed  at  him 
so  directly  that  Laud  intended  to  have  taken  some 
pubhc  notice  of  it. 

The  fame  of  Dr.  Abbot's  lectures  became  verj' 
great;  and  those  which  he  delivered  upon  the  su- 
preme power  of  kings  against  BeUarraine  and  Suarez 
afforded  the  king  so  much  satisfaction  that,  when 
the  see  of  Salisbury  became  vacant,  he  named  him 
to  that  bishopric ;  and  he  was  consecrated  by  his 
OAvn  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  De- 
cember 1615.  In  his  way  to  Salisbur}-,  he  took  a 
solemn  farewell  of  Oxford,  and  was  acco^mpanied  for 
some  miles  by  the  heads  of  houses  and  other  eminent 
scholars,  who  deeply  regretted  his  departure.  On 
his  arrival  at  Salisbury  he  bestowed  much  attention 
on  his  cathedral,  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
raised  a  considerable  subscription  for  repairs.  He 
aftei-wards  \isited  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  and 
preached  every  Sunday  while  his  health  pennitted, 
which  was  not  long,  as  the  sedentaiy  course  he  had 
pursued  brought  on  a  painful  disease,  which  ended 
his  pious  and  useful  life,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1617- 

ABBOTT,  CHARLES,  baron  Tenterden.— The 
rapid  nse  of  this  eminent  lawyer  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  highest  honours  of  the  bar  ai-e  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  individual  possessing 
talents  and  industiy  to  fit  him  for  the  profession. 
He  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  October  7th,  1762, 
and  his  education  commenced  at  the  Free  Grammar- 
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school  in  that  place.  His  progress  in  the  Latin 
classics  ensured  him  a  foundation-scholarship  at  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  speedily  obtained  both  a 
fellowship  and  a  tutorship ;  and  his  success  in  the 
latter  office  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  legal  profession, 
which  proved  the  means  of  his  advancement  to  fame 
and  fortune.  One  of  his  papUs  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer,  who,  struck  with  the  promising 
talents  of  young  Abbott,  advised  him  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  with  an  encouraging  prediction 
that  he  would  rise  high  in  the  profession.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  friendly  recommendation  he  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1796  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  joined  the  Oxford  circuit, 
and  soon  obtained  extensive  emplo)Tnent  as  a  junior 
counsel,  his  judgment  and  learning  being  very  con- 
spicuous, though  he  was  deficient  in  those  powers 
of  oratory  which  are  requisite  to  command  extra- 
ordinarj'  attention  from  a  jury.  But  his  want  of 
eloquence  was  compensated  by  the  extent  and  ac- 
curacy of  his  legal  knowledge,  which  were  so  highly 
appreciated  that  his  business  before  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bench  was  probably  more  profitable 
than  that  of  any  other  barrister  ;  as,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  income  tax,  his  returns  for  several 
years  were  higher  than  those  of  his  professional  con- 
temporaries, averaging,  it  is  said,  about  £10,000  a  year. 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Buller,  Mr.  Abbott  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  new  patron  in  the  person 
of  lord  Ellenborough,  to  whose  influence  he  was 
principally  indebted  for  his  advancement  to  a  puisne 
judgeship  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which 
took  place  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Heath,  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1816.  In  consequence  of  the  de- 
cease of  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Abbott  was,  in  the  Easter  term  ensuing,  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  which 
occasion  he  received  the  honom-  of  knighthood. 
Lord  EUenborough's  retirement  made  way  for  the 
ultimate  advancement  of  Sir  Charles  Abbott,  in  No- 
vember, 1818,  to  the  office  of  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  King's  Bench. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1827,  he  was  created  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Tenterden,  of  Hendon,  in 
Middlesex.  He  was  supposed  to  have  accepted  this 
honour  with  a  view  to  retirement  from  the  fatigues 
of  office,  and  the  enjo}-ment  of  learned  leisure ;  but 
he  continued  to  discharge  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
judicial  station  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
addition  to  his  judicial  dignity  he  held  the  post  of 
deputy  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  he  was  a 
member  of  his  majest}^s  privy  council.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  though 
with  unimpaired  faculties,  when,  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1832,  while  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Bristol,  for  alleged  neglect  of  duty  during 
the  riots  in  that  city,  he  was  taken  so  iU  that  he  was 
unable  again  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  court. 
He  retm-ned  to  London,  where,  the  violence  of  his 
complaint  rapidly  increasing,  he  died,  November 
4th,  1832,  at  his  residence  in  RusseU-square  ;  and 
he  was  interred  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  of  which  institution  he  was  a  governor. 

ABBT,  THOMAS,  a  German  wTiter  of  high 
character,  was  bom  at  Ulm,  Nov.  25,  1738.  In  1756 
he  went  to  the  imiversity  of  Halle,  where  he  was  in- 
cited by  professor  Baumgarten  to  live  in  his  house. 
Here  he  published  a  thesis  "  De  Extasi,"  and  studied 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics.     In   1760  he  was 
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B'l  appointed  professor-extraordinary  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Francfort-on-the-Oder,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  which  then  raged,  inspirited  his 
fellow-citizens  by  a  work  on  "  Dying  for  our  Coun- 
try." In  the  following  year,  he  passed  six  months 
at  Berlin,  and  left  that  city  to  fill  the  mathematical 
chair  in  the  university  of  Rinteln,  in  Westphaha  ;  but, 
becoming  tired  of  an  academical  life,  he  began  to 
study  law  as  an  introduction  to  some  ci^il  emplo)Tnent. 
In  1763  he  travelled  through  the  south  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  part  of  France  ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Rinteln,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  published  his 
work  "  On  Merit,"  which  was  reprinted  thrice  in 
that  place,  and  obtained  him  much  reputation.  In 
1765  the  reigning  prince  of  Schaumburg  Lippe  be- 
stowed on  him  the  office  of  counsellor  of  the  court, 
but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  friendship  of  this 
nobleman,  or  his  promotion,  as  he  died  Nov.  27, 
1766,  when  only  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  The 
prince  caused  him  to  be  interred,  with  great  pomp, 
in  his  private  chapel,  and  honoured  his  tomb  by  an 
affecting  epitaph  from  his  own  pen.  Abbt  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  who  all  agreed  in 
opinion  that,  if  his  life  had  been  sjjared,  he  would 
have  ranked  among  the  first  German  ■^raters.  He 
contributed  much  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  had  become  debased  before  his  time, 
as  the  Germans,  discouraged  by  the  disastrous  thirty 
years'  war,  had  ^vritten  very  httle,  unless  in  French 
or  Latin. 

ABDOLLATIPH,  an  eminent  Persian  historian 
and  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Bagdad,  in  the 
557th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  II6I.  HaA'ing  been 
educated  vnih.  the  greatest  care  by  his  father,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  learning,  and  resided  in  a  capi- 
tal which  abounded  with  the  best  opportunities  of 
instruction,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  early 
proficiency,  not  only  in  rhetoric,  history,  and  poetry, 
but  also  in  the  more  severe  studies  of  ^Mahomedan 
theology.  To  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge 
he  apphed  with  pecidiar  dihgence  ;  and  it  was  chietly 
with  this  view  that  he  left  Bagdad,  in  his  tv/enty- 
eighth  year,  in  order  to  ^isit  other  countries.  At 
Mosul,  in  Mesopotamia,  whither  he  first  directed 
his  course,  he  found  the  attention  of  the  students 
entirely  confined  to  the  chemistr}'  of  that  day,  with 
which  he  was  already  sufficiently  acquainted.  He 
therefore  removed  to  Damascus,  where  the  gramma- 
rian Al  Kindi  then  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  ; 
and  with  him  Abdollatiph  is  said  to  have  engaged  in 
controversy  on  some  subjects  of  grammar  and  phil- 
ology, which  was  ably  conducted  on  both  sides,  but 
terminated  in  favour  of  our  author. 

At  this  time  Egypt  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Saladin,  who  was  marching  against  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  %vTesting  that  country-  from  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  ;  yet  towards  Egypt  Abdollatiph  was 
irresistibly  impelled  by  that  literarj'  curiosity  which 
so  strongly  marked  his  character.  ITie  defeat,  how- 
ever, of  the  Saracens  by  the  Enghsh  king  Richard, 
had  plunged  the  Sultan  into  melancholy,  and  pre- 
vented our  traveller  from  being  admitted  into  his 
presence  ;  but  the  favours  which  he  received  evinced 
the  munificence  of  Saladin,  and  he  continued  his 
route,  Aisiting  Cairo,  where  his  talents  procured  him 
a  welcome  reception.  From  this  he  withdrew,  in 
order  to  present  himself  before  the  Sultan,  who,  hav- 
ing concluded  a  truce  with  the  Franks,  then  resided 
in  Jerusalem.     Here  he  was  received  by  Saladin  with 


every  expression  of  esteem,  and  Saladin  granted  him 
a  liberal  pension,  which  was  increased  by  his  son  and 
successor.  At  Damascus  he  distinguished  himself 
chiefly  by  his  medical  skill  and  knowledge  ;  but 
nothing  could  detain  him  from  travelling  in  pursuit 
of  higher  improvement,  and  on  this  account  he  left 
Damascus,  and,  after  having  visited  Aleppo,  resided 
several  years  in  Greece.  With  the  same  view  he 
travelled  through  S}Tia,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor, 
still  adding  to  the  number  of  his  works,  many  of 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  princes  whose  courts  he 
visited.  After  this,  sentiments  of  devotion  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  but  he 
first  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  countrj', 
and  had  scarcely  reached  Bagdad  when  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died, 
A.  D.  1223,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Of  150  treatises,  on  various  sulyects  of  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  and  polite  hterature,  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Abdollatiph,  one  only  is  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  It  is  entitled  "Al- 
kital  Alsagir,"  or  his  "  Little  Book,"  being  an 
abridgment  of  a  larger  history  of  Eg\-})t.  An  edition 
of  it  was  published  in  1800,  by  professor  White  of 
Oxford,  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and  a  trans- 
lation into  Latin. 

ABEL,  CHARLES  FREDERICK,   an  eminent 

musician,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  a  disciple  of 

Sebastian  Bach.     During  nearly  ten  years  he  was  in 

the  band  of  the  electoral  king  of  Poland  at  Dresden  ; 

but,  the  calamities  of  war  haA-ing  reduced  that  court 

'  to  a  close  economy,  he   left  Dresden  in  1758,  with 

j  only  three  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  the 

I  next  small  German  capital,  where  his  talents  procured 

a  temporary'  supply.     In  1759  he  made  his  way  to 

England,  where  he  soon  obtained  notice  and  reward. 

He  was  first  patronized  by  the  duke  of  York,  and 

'  appointed  chamber-musician  to  the  queen,  with  a 

salarv'  of  200/.  per  annum.     In  1763,  in  conjunction 

j  vrith  John  Christian  Bach,  he  estabhshed  a  weekly 

concert  by  subscription,  which  was  well  supported ; 

1  and  he  had  as  many  private  pupils  as  he  chose  to 

I  teach.     Abel  performed  on  several  instruments  ;  but 

I  that  to  which  he  chiefly  attached  himself  was  the  viol 

da  gamba.     He  died  June  the  20th,  1787- 

Dr.  Burney  gives  the  following  character  of  his 
compositions  and  performance : — "  His  compositions 
were  easy  and  elegantly  simple ;  for  he  used  to  say, 
'  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  struggUng  with  diffi- 
cvdties,  and  playing  with  all  my  might.  I  make  my 
pieces  difficult  whenever  I  please,  according  to  my 
disposition,  and  that  of  my  audience.'  Yet  in  no- 
thing was  he  so  superior  to  himself,  and  to  other 
musicians,  as  in  writing  and  playing  an  adagiu,  in 
which  the  most  pleasing,  yet  learned  modulation,  the 
richest  harmony,  and  the  most  elegant  and  pohshed 
melody,  were  all  expressed  with  such  feeling,  taste, 
and  science,  that  no  musical  production  or  perform- 
ance with  which  I  was  then  acquainted  seemed  to 
approach  nearer  to  perfection.  The  knowledge  Abel 
had  acquired  in  Germany  in  every  part  of  musical 
science  rendered  him  the  umpire  of  all  musical  con- 
troversies, and  caused  him  to  be  consulted  in  all 
difficult  points.  His  concertos  and  other  pieces  were 
very  popular,  and  were  frequently  played  on  public 
occasions.  The  taste  and  science  of  Abel  were  rather 
greater  than  his  invention,  so  that  some  of  his  later 
productions,  compared  with  those  of  younger  com- 
posers, appeared  somewhat  languid  and  monotonous. 
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Yet  he  presen-ed  a  high  reputation  in  the  profession 
till  his  death." 

ABEL,  CLARKE,  atraveller  of  considerable  scien- 
tific attainments,  who  accompanied  Lord  Amherst  to 
China,  as  chief  medical  officer  and  naturalist  to  the 
embassy.  In  1S18  he  published  a  "Narrative  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China,  and  of  a  Voyage  to 
and  from  that  Country  in  the  Years  1816  and  1 S 1 7," 
with  maps  and  other  engravings,  lliis  work  com- 
prises a  valuable  essay  on  the  geology  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Dr.  Abel,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Linnsean,  Geological,  and  Asiatic  Societies,  and  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  also  held 
the  office  of  surgeon  to  the  governor-general  of  India. 
His  death  took  place  in  December  1826,  during  a 
journey  through  the  upper  provinces  of  that  country. 

ABEL,  FREDERICK  GOrPFRIED,  a  theo- 
logician  and  physician,  was  born  July  Sth  171-1. 
In  1731  he  commenced  his  theological  studies 
at  Halberstadt,  under  the  celebrated  Mosheim, 
and  a  year  after  removed  to  Halle,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Wolfe  and  Baumgarten, 
and  often  preached  with  much  applause.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  he  gave  up  his  theological  pursuits, 
studied  medicine,  and  in  1744  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  at  Konigsberg.  On  his  return  to 
Halberstadt,  he  practised  as  a  physician  above  half  a 
centur)-,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1794.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  imcommonly  successful  in  practice,  yet  had  very 
little  faith  in  medicine,  and  always  prescribed  such 
remedies  as  were  cheap  and  common.  Probity,  mo- 
desty, and  humanity,  were  the  most  striking  features 
of  his  character.  While  studpng  medicine  at  Halle,  he 
did  not  neglect  pohte  hterature.  He  made  some 
poetical  translations,  particularly  one  of  Juvenal  into 
German,  which  he  published  in  1788. 

ABEL,  GASPER,  a  native  of  Halberstadt,  and  an 
eminent  historian  of  the  last  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Hindenburg,  in  1670,  and  in  1710  pubMshed  the 
histon,'  of  Prussia  and  Brandenburg.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  Historia  Monarchiarum  orbis  an- 
tiqui,"  })ublished  at  Leipsic ;  a  Greek  Archseolog}', 
which  aj)peared  in  1738  ;  and  a  translation  of  Boileau. 
He  died    at  Westdorf  in  1763. 

ABELA,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  the  historian  of  Malta, 
bom  in  that  island  about  the  end  of  the  si.\teenth 
century,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  which 
became  extinct  on  his  death.  He  entered  of  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  and  distinguished 
himself  so  as  to  attain,  before  1622,  the  title  of  \-ice- 
chanceUor,  and  at  last  that  of  commander.  He  is 
principally  known  by  a  veiy  valuable  work,  enti- 
tled, "  Malta  lUustrata."  In  this  volume  the  au- 
thor has  displayed  great  learning,  and  has  accumu- 
lated a  fund  of  information  on  every  part  of  the 
history  of  his  country.  It  is  divided  into  four  books, 
comprehending  the  topography  and  actual  state  of 
the  island  of  Malta,  its  ancient  history,  churches, 
convents,  and  an  account  of  the  grand  masters  and 
most  distinguished  famihes  and  individuals.  A  few 
particulars  of  his  hfe  are  incidentally  noticed,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  had  travelled  over  the  great- 
est part  of  Eiirope,  in  quest  of  ancient  books  and 
rernains  of  antiquity,  and  corresponded  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time. 

ABELARD,  PETER.— One   of  the  most   distin- 
guished teachers   of  the  twelfth  century,  and  who, 
in  point    of    scholastic  learning,  was  as  much  in  , 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  hved  as  the  great 


Lord  Bacon  of  our  own  country  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  physical  science.  He  was 
born  at  Paris,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1079.  His  father, 
who  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  insured  him  all  the 
advantages  of  a  hberal  education,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
at  that  time  the  first  seat  of  learning  in  Europe. 
His  master  there  was  William  de  Champeaux,  an 
eminent  philosopher,  and  highly  skilful  in  the  dia- 
lectic art.  At  first  he  vvas  submissive  and  attentive 
to  his  preceptor,  who  repaid  his  assiduity  by  the  in- 
timacy of  friendship ;  but  the  scholar  soon  began  to 
contradict  the  opinions  of  the  master,  and  obtained 
some  victories  in  contending  m  ith  him,  which  so 
hurt  the  feehngs  of  the  one,  and  inflamed  the  vanity 
of  the  other,  that  a  separation  became  unavoidable, 
and  Abelai-d,  confident  in  his  powers,  opened  a  pub- 
lic school  of  his  own,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  at 
Melun,  a  town  about  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  and 
occasionally  the  residence  of  the  court. 


While  Abelard  confesses  the  ambition,  or  rather 
restless  vanity,  which  induced  him  to  take  this  step, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  he  had  not 
overrated  the  quahfications  he  could  bring  into  his 
new  office.  Notwithstanding  every  kind  of  obstacle 
which  the  jealousy  of  his  former  master  contrived 
to  throw  in  his  way,  his  school  was  no  sooner  opened 
than  it  was  attended  by  crowded  and  admiring  au- 
ditories ;  and,  as  this  fui'ther  advanced  his  fame,  he 
determined  to  remove  his  establishment  to  Corbeil, 
near  Paris,  where  he  could  maintain  an  open  con- 
test v\ith  his  old  rival.  ^Phis  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted ;  the  disputations  were  frequent  and  animated; 
Abelard  proved  victorious,  and  de  Champeaux  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss  of  popular 
reputation.  After  an  absence  of  two  years  spent  in 
his  native  country  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
which  had  been  impaired  by  the  intenseness  of  his 
studies  and  the  agitation  incident  to  such  disputes, 
Abelard  found,  on  his  return  to  Corbeil,  that  de 
Champeaux  had  taken  the  monastic  habit  among  the 
regular  canons  in  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  but  that 
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he  still  taught  rhetoric  and  logic,  and  held  pubUc 
disputations  in  theology.  On  this  he  immediately 
renewed  his  contests,  and  with  such  success  that 
the  scholars  of  his  antagonist  came  over  in  crowds 
to  him,  and  the  new  professor,  who  had  taken  the 
former  school  of  de  Champeaux,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered the  chair  to  our  young  philosopher,  and 
even  requested  to  be  enrolled  among  his  disciples. 
De  Champeaux,  irritated  at  a  mortification  so  public 
and  so  decisive,  employed  his  interest  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  another  professor,  and  to  drive  Abe- 
lard  back  to  Melun.  Means  like  these,  even  in  an 
age  not  remarkable  for  liberality,  were  not  likely  to 
serve  de  Champeaux's  cause  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  even  his  friends  were  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct, and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  from 
the  convent  into  the  country.  Abelard  then  re- 
turned to  Paris,  took  a  new  station  at  the  abbey  on 
Mount  Genevieve,  and  soon  attracted  to  his  school 
the  pupils  of  the  new  professor.  De  Champeaux, 
returning  to  his  monastery,  made  another  feeble  at- 
tempt, which  ended  in  another  victory  on  the  part 
of  his  rival,  but,  being  soon  after  made  bishop  of 
Chalons  sur-Mame,  a  termination  was  put  to  their 
contests. 

Abelard  now  determined  to  quit  the  study  and 
profession  of  philosophy,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  theology.  Accordingly,  lea\'ing  his  school  at  St. 
Genevieve,  he  removed  to  Laon,  to  become  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Anselme  ;  but  his  excessive  vanity 
seems  to  have  induced  him  to  quarrel  A\-ith  his  new 
master,  whom  he  openly  attempted  to  rival.  His 
better  feelings  shortly  after  induced  him  to  remove 
from  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  opened  a  school  in 
the  most  crowded  part  of  Paris.  Abelard's  new 
establishment  was  crowded  with  scholars  ;  and  from 
this  time  he  united  in  his  lectures  the  sciences  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  with  so  much  reputation 
that  multitudes  repaired  to  him,  not  only  from  va- 
rious parts  of  France,  but  from  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  Great  Britain. 

An  incident  now  occurred  in  his  life  which  has 
given  him  more  popular  renown  than  his  abilities  as 
a  philosopher,  a  theologian,  or  a  writer,  could  have 
conferred,  but  which  has  thrown  a  melancholy  stain 
on  his  moral  character.  About  this  time,  there  was 
resident  in  Paris  Heloise,  the  niece  of  Fulbert,  one 
of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church,  a  lady  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  great  ])ersonal  beauty,  and 
highly  celebrated  for  her  literary  attainments. 
Abelard  conceived  an  illicit  passion  for  this  young 
lady,  and  Fulbert,  who  thought  himself  honoured  by 
the  insits  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  philosopher, 
welcomed  him  to  his  house,  as  a  learned  friend  whose 
conversation  might  be  instructive  to  his  niece.  I'he 
canon  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon,  by  a  handsome 
payment  M'hich  Abelard  offered  for  his  board,  to  ad- 
mit him  into  his  family  as  an  inmate.  When  this 
was  concluded  upon,  he  requested  him  to  devote 
some  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  instruction  of 
Heloise,  at  the  same  time  granting  him  full  permis- 
sion to  treat  her  in  all  respects  as  his  pupil.  Abelard 
accepted  the  trust,  and,  as  we  gather  from  his  own 
e\-idence,  with  no  other  intention  than  to  betray  it. 
"  I  was  no  less  surprised,"  he  says,  "  than  if  a  shep- 
herd had  delivered  up  a  tender  lamb  to  a  wolf."  In 
this  infamous  design  he  succeeded  but  too  well,  and 
when  the  consequences  of  her  crime  became  apparent 
it  was  found  advisable  for  her  to  quit  her   uncle's 
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house.  Abelard  then  conveyed  her  to  Bretagne, 
where  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  name  of  Astrolabas.  Abelard  now  proposed  to 
Fulbert  to  marry  his  niece,  provided  the  marriage 
might  be  kept  secret,  and  Fulbert  consented ;  but 
Heloise,  out  of  regard  to  the  interest  of  Abelard, 
whose  profession  bound  him  to  celibacy,  at  first  gave 
a  peremptory  refusal.  Abelard,  however,  at  last  pre- 
vailed, and  they  were  privately  married  at  Paris  ;  but 
in  this  state  they  did  not  experience  the  happy  effects 
of  mutual  reconciliation.  The  uncle  wished  to  dis- 
close the  marriage,  which  was  thus  to  be  based  on 
deception,  but  Heloise  denied  it ;  and  from  this  time 
he  treated  her  with  such  imkindness  as  furnished 
Abelard  with  a  sufficient  plea  for  remo\'ing  her  from 
his  house,  and  placing  her  in  the  abbey  of  Benedic- 
tine nuns,  in  which  she  had  been  originally  educated. 
Fulbert  pretended  that  Abelard  had  taken  this  step 
in  order  to  rid  himself  of  an  incumbrance  which 
obstructed  his  future  prospects.  Deep  resentment 
took  possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  meditated  revenge, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  employed  some  ruffians  to 
enter  Abelard's  chamber  by  night,  and  inflict  upon 
his  person  a  disgraceful  and  cruel  mutilation,  which 
was  accordingly  perpetrated.  The  ruffians,  however, 
were  apprehended,  and  punished  according  to  the 
law  of  retaliation  ;  and  Fulbert  was  deprived  of  his 
benefice,  and  his  goods  were  confiscated. 

Abelard,  unable  to  support  his  disgrace,  resolved 
to  retire  to  a  convent ;  but  first  insisted  upon 
Heloise's  promising  to  devote  herself  to  religion. 
She  accordingly  submitted,  and  professed  herself 
in  the  abbey  of  Argenteuil.  Her  romantic  ardour  of 
affection  supported  her  throvigh  this  sacrifice,  and 
seems  never  to  have  forsaken  her  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  her  life.  A  few  days  after  she  had  taken  her 
vo\\'s,  Abelard  assumed  a  monastic  habit  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denys ;  but,  upon  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  admirers  and  scholars,  he  resumed  his  lectures 
at  a  small  village  in  the  country,  and  with  his  usual 
popularity.  His  rival  professors,  however,  soon 
discovered  an  opportunity  of  bringing  him  under  the 
ecclesiastical  censure.  A  treatise  which  he  pubhshed 
about  this  time  was  said  to  contain  some  heretical 
tenets  respecting  the  Trinity.  The  work  was  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  as 
heretical ;  and,  in  a  synod  called  at  Soissons  in  the 
year  1121,  it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
author's  own  hand  :  he  was  further  enjoined  to  read, 
as  his  confession  of  faith,  the  Athanasian  creed,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Medard  ;  but  this  arbitrary  proceeding  excited  such 
general  dissatisfaction  that,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment, he  was  permitted  to  return  to  St.  Denys. 
But  here,  too,  his  enemies  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
into  new  disgrace.  Having  read  in  Bede's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Dionysius, 
or  St.  Denys,  was  not  the  Areopagite,  he  adduced 
this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  patron  of  the  con- 
vent, and  of  the  French  nation,  was  not  the  person 
the  monks  had  represented.  A  violent  ferment  was 
immediately  raised  in  the  convent ;  and  Abelard, 
being  accused  to  the  bishop  and  the  king  as  a  calum- 
niator of  the  order,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country,, 
found  it  necessary  to  escape  with  a  few  friends  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Ayoul,  at  Provins,  in  Champagne, 
the  prior  of  which  was  his  intimate  friend.  But  even 
here  persecution  followed  him,  until  at  length,  with 
difficulty,  he  obtained  permission  to  retire  to  somff 
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solitary  retreat,  on  condition  that  he  should  never 

again  become  a  member  of  a  convent. 

The  spot  which  he  chose  was  a  vale  in  the  forest 
of  Champagne,  near  Nogent  upon  the  Seine,  where, 
accompanied  by  only  one  ecclesiastic,  he  erected  a 
small  oratory,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Trinity,  but 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Third 
Person,  the  Comforter,  or  Paraclete.  In  this  asylum 
he  was  soon  discovered,  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
scholars.  A  rustic  college  arose  in  the  forest,  and 
the  number  of  his  pupils  soon  increased  to  600. 
But  his  enemies  St.  Norbert  and  St.  Bernard,  who 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  this  neighbourhood, 
conspired  to  bring  him  into  discredit,  and  he  was 
meditating  his  escape,  when,  through  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denys,  he  was  elected  superior  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gildas,  in  the  diocese  of  Vannes, 
where  he  remained  several  years. 

About  this  time  Suger,  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  on 
the  plea  of  an  ancient  right,  obtained  a  grant  for  an- 
nexing the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  of  which  Heloise 
was  now  prioress,  to  St.  l3enys,  and  the  nuns,  who 
were  accused  of  irregular  practices,  were  dispersed. 
Abelard,  informed  of  the  distressed  situation  of 
Heloise,  invited  her,  with  her  companions,  eight  in 
number,  to  take  possession  of  the  Paraclete.  Happy 
in  being  thus  remembered  in  the  moment  of  distress, 
she  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal ;  anew  institution 
was  established ;  Heloise  was  chosen  abbess ;  and, 
in  1127,  the  donation  was  confirmed  by  the  king. 
Abelard,  now  abbot  of  St.  Gildas,  paid  frequent  visits 
to  the  Paraclete,  till  he  was  obUged  to  discontinue 
them  through  fear  of  his  enemies  the  monks,  who 
not  only  endeavoured  to  injure  him  by  gross  insinu- 
ations, but  carried  their  hostility  so  far  as  to  make 
repeated  attempts  upon  his  life. 

It  was  during  Abelard's  residence  at  St.  Gildas 
that  the  interesting  correspondence  passed  between 
him  and  Heloise,  which  is  still  extant,  and  that  he 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  The  letters  of  Heloise 
in  this  correspondence  abound  with  proofs  of  genius, 
learning,  and  laste,  which  might  have  graced  a  better 
age.  It  was  from  these  letters  that  Mr.  Pope  formed 
his  "  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  which,  how- 
ever, deviates  in  many  particulars  from  the  genuine 
character  and  story  of  Heloise,  and  is  yet  more  se- 
riously censurable  on  account  of  its  immoral  tendency. 
Here,  too,  Abelard  probably  wrote  his  "  Theology," 
or  revised  it,  which  again  subjected  him  to  prosecu- 
tion. "WilUam,  abbot  of  St.  Thiery,  the  friend  of 
Bernard,  now  abbot  of  Clair\-aux,  brought  a  formal 
charge  against  him  for  heresy  in  thirteen  articles, 
copied  from  the  "  Theology."  Bernard,  after  an  un- 
successfid  private  remonstrance,  accused  Abelard  to 
Pope  Innocent  II.  of  noxious  errors  and  mischievous 
designs.  Abelard,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  challenged  his  accuser  to  appear  in 
a  public  assembly,  shortly  to  be  held  in  that  city, 
and  make  good  his  accusation.  The  abbot  at  first 
declined  accepting  the  challenge ;  but  afterwards 
made  his  appearance,  and  delivered  to  the  assembly 
the  heads  of  his  accusation.  Abelard,  instead  of  re- 
plying, appealed  to  Rome,  which  did  not  prevent  the 
council  from  examining  the  charges,  and  pronovmc- 
ing  his  opinions  heretical.  It  was,  however,  judged 
necessaiy  to  inform  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  request  his  confirmation  of  the 
sentence.     In  the  mean  time  Bernard,  by  letters 
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wTitten  to  the  Roman  prelates,  strongly  urged  them 
to  silence,  without  delay,  this  dangerous  innovator. 
His  importunity  succeeded ;  for  the  Pope,  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Abelard,  pronounced  his 
opinions  heretical,  and  sentenced  him  to  perpetual 
silence  and  confinement.  Immediately  upon  being 
informed  of  the  decision,  Abelard  set  out  for  Rome, 
in  hopes  of  being  permitted  to  plead  his  cause  before 
his  holiness.  In  his  way  he  called  at  Cluni,  a  mo- 
nastery on  the  confines  of  Burgundy,  where  he  found 
a  zealous  friend  in  Peter  Maurice,  the  abbot,  and 
also  in  Reinardus,  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  who  nego- 
ciated  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Bernard, 
while  Peter,  by  his  earnest  remonstrances,  procured 
his  pardon  at  Rome,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end 
his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Cluni. 

In  this  retreat  he  passed  his  time  in  study  and 
devotion,  with  occasional  intervals  of  instruction 
which  the  monks  solicited ;  but  his  health  began  to 
decay,  and  he  expired  April  21,  1142,  in  the  priory  of 
St.  Marcellus,  near  Chalons,  to  which  he  had  been 
removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  change  of  air.  His 
character  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Rev.  Mr.Berring- 
ton,  his  elegant  and  tolerably  impartial  biographer  : — 
"  He  was  born  with  uncommon  abilities ;  and  in  a 
better  age,  had  they  been  directed  to  other  purposes, 
their  display  might  have  given  more  solid  glory  to 
their  possessor,  and  more  real  advantage  to  man- 
kind. But  he  was  to  take  the  world  as  he  found  it, 
for  he  could  not  correct  its  vicious  taste,  nor,  indeed, 
did  he  attempt  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  vicious  taste 
of  the  age  seemed  to  accord  with  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  his  mind.  He  loved  controversy, 
was  pleased  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and, 
in  his  most  favourite  researches,  rather  looked  for 
quibbles  and  evasive  sophistry  than  for  truth  and 
the  conviction  of  reason.  He  was  a  disputatious 
logician,  and  his  divinity  was  much  of  the  same 
complexion. 

"  When  we  consider  him  as  a  writer,  not  much 
more  can  be  added  to  his  praise.  He  is  obscure, 
laboured,  and  inelegant :  nor  do  I  discover  any  traces 
of  that  genius  and  vivid  energy  of  soul  which  he 
certainly  possessed,  and  which  rendered  him  so  for- 
midable in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Even  when 
he  describes  his  own  misfortunes,  and  is  the  hero  of 
his  o\\Ti  tale,  the  story  is  languid,  and  it  labours  on 
through  a  tedious  and  digressive  narration  of  inci- 
dents. In  his  theological  tracts  he  is  more  jejune, 
and  in  his  letters  he  has  not  the  elegance,  nor  the 
harmony,  nor  the  soul  of  Heloise.  Therefore  did 
we  not  know  how  much  his  abilities  were  extoUed 
by  his  contemporaries,  what  encomiums  they  gave 
to  his  pen,  and  how  much  the  proudest  disputants  of 
the  age  feared  the  fire  of  his  tongue,  we  certainly 
should  be  inclined  to  say,  perusing  his  works,  that 
Abelard  was  not  an  uncommon  man. 

"  Nor  was  he  uncommon  in  his  moral  character. 
He  had  not  to  thank  nature  for  any  great  degree  of 
sensibihty,  that  source  of  pain  and  of  pleasure,  of 
virtue  and  of  \'ice.  Thrown,  from  early  youth,  into 
habits  which  could  not  meliorate  his  dispositions, 
he  became  selfish,  opinionative,  and  vain-glorious. 
What  did  not  sen-e  to  gratify  his  own  humour  called 
for  little  of  his  regard.  He  wished  to  appear  above 
the  common  feehngs  of  humanity,  for  his  philosophy 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  make  him  the  friend  of  man. 
Ofrehgion  he  knew  little  more  than  the  splendid 
theory ;  and  its  amiable  precepts  were  too  obvious 
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and  familiar  to  engage  the  attention,  and  modify  the 
heart,  of  an  abstruse  and  speculative  reasoner.  When 
he  loved  Heloise,  it  was  not  her  person,  nor  her 
charms,  nor  her  abilities,  nor  her  virtues,  which  he 
loved  :  he  sought  only  his  own  gratification  ;  and  in 
its  pursuit  no  repulsion  of  innocence  could  thwart 
him,  no  voice  of  duty,  of  friendship,  of  unguarded 
confidence,  could  imjjede  his  headlong  progress.  He 
suffered  :  and  from  that  moment  rather  lie  became  a 
man.  More  than  other  men,  he  was  not  free  to  com- 
mand his  affections  :  and  from  motives  of  religion, 
perhaps  even  of  compassion,  he  wished  in  her  breast 
to  check  that  ardent  flame  which  burned  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  render  her  heart  miserable,  and  her 
life  forlorn. 

"  To  erase  these  unfavourable  impressions  which 
the  mind  has  conceived  of  Abelard,  we  must  view 
him  in  distress,  smarting  from  oppression  and  un- 
provoked malevolence.  There  was  in  his  character 
something  which  irritated  opposition,  whether  it  was 
a  love  of  singularity,  an  asperity  of  manners,  or  a 
consciousness  of  superior  talents,  which  he  did  not 
disguise.  However  this  might  be,  the  beha\-iour  of 
his  enemies  was  always  harsh,  and  sometimes  ciniel ; 
and  him  we  pity.  He  now  became  a  religious,  a  be- 
nevolent, and  a  ^artuous  man ;  and  thousands  reaped 
benefit  from  his  instructions,  as  they  were  tutored 
by  his  example,  llie  close  of  his  vinhappy  life  was 
to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  spectator  its  most  bril- 
liant period.  In  his  death  he  was  the  great  and 
good  man,  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian." 

In  what  manner  Heloise  received  the  tidings  of 
Abelard's  death  is  uncertain.  She  requested,  how- 
ever, that  his  body  might  be  sent  for  interment  to 
the  Paraclete,  and  this  was  said  to  have  been  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wish  formerly  expressed  to  her  by 
Abelard.  Her  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
remains  of  her  lover  were  deposited  in  the  church 
with  much  solemnity.  For  one-and-twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Abelard  the  name  of  Heloise  scarcely 
occurs  in  the  page  of  history,  but  all  accounts  agree 
that  at  the  time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  in 
1163,  she  was  a  pattern  of  every  Christian  virtue, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  gene- 
rally seen  at  prayprs  at  her  husband's  tomb. 


She  expired  on  Sunday,  May  17,  1163,  in  the  63rd 

year  of  her  age,  and  her  body  was  placed  in  the  same 
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tomb  that  had  been  erected  for  Abelard.  Tliey  were 
repeatedly  removed  to  different  parts  of  the  church 
of  the  Paraclete,  and  ultimately  found  a  resting  place 
in  the  beautiful  Gothic  tomb  which  now  adorns  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in  Paris.  The  present 
appearance  of  this  monument  is  depicted  in  the 
previous '  engraving,  and  it  may  be  right  to  add  that 
our  portrait  of  Abelard  is  copied  from  the  monu- 
mental effigy  placed  on  the  tomb. 

Tlie  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Abe- 
lard is  entitled,  "  Petri  Abaelardi  et  Heloisse  Conju- 
gis  ejus  Opera,  nunc  primum  edita  ex  MSS.  codd. 
Francisci  Amboesii,"  Paris,  l6lG,  in  4to. 

ABELL,  JOHN,  an  English  musician,  who  was  very 
celebrated  for  a  fine  counter-tenor  ^-oice,  and  for  his 
skill  on  the  lute.  Charles  II.  appointed  him  leader 
of  the  royal  band,  and  he  continued  in  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall  till  the  revolution,  when  he  was  discharged, 
as  he  belonged  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Upon  this 
he  went  abroad,  and  distinguished  himself  by  sing- 
ing in  public  in  Holland,  at  Hamburgh,  and  other 
places,  where,  acquiring  considerable  wealth,  he  set 
up  a  splendid  equipage,  though  at  intervals  he 
was  so  reduced  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  through 
whole  provinces  with  his  lute  slung  at  his  back. 

After  having  rambled  for  many  years,  he  probably 
returned  to  England;  for,  in  1701,  he  pubUshed  at 
London  a  collection  of  songs  in  several  languages, 
with  a  dedication  to  King  William. 

ABEN-EZRA,  ABRAHAM,  a  celebrated  rabbi, 
born  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  1099,  called  by  the 
Jews  the  wise,  great,  and  admirable  doctor,  was  a 
very  able  interpreter  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  was 
well  skilled  in  grammar,  poetry,  philosophy,  astrono- 
my, and  medicine.  He  was  also  a  perfect  master  of 
the  Arabic.  His  style  is  in  general  clear,  elegant, 
concise,  and  much  like  that  of  the  holy  scriptures  ; 
he  almost  always  adheres  to  the  literal  sense,  and 
every  where  gives  proofs  of  his  genius  and  good 
sense  :  he  however  advances  some  erroneous  senti- 
ments, and  his  conciseness  sometimes  makes  his  style 
obscure.  He  travelled  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
visiting  England,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  far  surpassed 
his  brethren  both  in  sacred  and  profane  learning. 
He  wrote  a  variety  of  theological,  grammatical,  and 
astronomical  works,  many  of  which  stiU  remain 
in  manuscript.  He  died  in  1174  at  the  island  of 
Rhodes. 

ABERCROMBIE,  JOHN,  a  horticultural  witer 
of  some  celebrity,  to  whose  taste  and  writings  the 
science  of  gardening  is  considerably  indebted.  He 
was  born  near  Edinburgh,  and,  to  increase  his  know- 
ledge in  the  different  branches  of  gardening,  he  came 
to  London  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  worked  at 
Hampton  Court,  St.  James's,  and  Kensington  royal 
gardens.  He  commenced  his  literary  labours  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  Mawe's  Gar- 
dener's Calendar."  The  flattering  reception  which 
this  experienced  induced  Mr.  Abercrombie  to  publish 
"The  Universal  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany," 
under  his  own  name.  This  was  followed  by  "  The 
Gardener's  Dictionary,"  "The  Gardener's  Daily 
Assistant,"  "  The  Gardener's  Vade  Mecum,"  "  The 
Kitchen  Gardener  and  Hot-Bed  Forcer,"  "The 
Hot-House  Gardener,"  &c.  &c.  Some  of  these  are 
hasty  compilations,  without  much  display  of  botani- 
cal knowledge :  but  they  were  in  general  popular, 
and  most  of  them  were  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
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man,  and  other  modem  languages.  He  died  in 
1806,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

ABERCROMBY,  PATRICK,  a  physician  and  his- 
torian, who  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Abercromby,  of 
Fetternear,  in  Aberdeenshire.  He  was  born  at  Forfar, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  in  1656,  and  educated  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1685,  He  was  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  pubhshed,  "  The  Mar- 
tail  Achievements  of  Scotland,"  2  vols,  folio  in  1711  and 
1715.  llie  first  volume  abounds  in  the  marvellous, 
but  the  second  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  accurate 
information  respecting  the  British  history  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  UTote  also  a  trea- 
tise on  Wit,  in  16S6,  which  is  now  Httle  known,  and 
translated  M.  Beague's  very  rare  book,  "  L'Histoire 
de  la  Guerre  d'Escosse,"  1556,  under  the  title  of  "The 
History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1548  and  1549-"  He 
died  according  to  some  accounts  in  the  year  I7l6,  ac- 
cording to  others  in  1 726. 

ABERCROMBY,  Sir  RALPH,  K.  B.,  a  British 
officer  of  great  bravery  and  talents,  who  was  born  at 
TiUibodie  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  1738,  and,  after  a 
liberal  education,  entered  into  the  army.  His  first  com- 
mission was  that  of  comet  in  the  third  regiment,  of 
dragoon  guards,  dated  March  23, 1736.  In  the  month 
of  February,  1760,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
same  regiment,  and  soon  after  a  company  in  the  third 
regiment  of  horse.  In  this  last  regiment  he  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  he  was  included  in  the  hst  of  brevet  co- 
lonels, and  in  1781  was  made  colonel  of  the  king's 
Irish  infantry.  On  Sept.  26,  1787,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general. 


Soon  after  the  war  broke  out  on  the  continent,  in 
1792-3,  he  was  employed  there,  and  had  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  conferred  upon  him.  He 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  in  the  action  on  the 
heights  at  Cateau,  and  was  wounded  at  Nime- 
guen.  On  every  occasion  his  bravery  and  skill  pro- 
cured him  the  warmest  praise  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  of  the  army.  In  the  unfortunate  retreat 
from  Holland,  in  the  ^nnter  of  1794,  the  guards  as 
well  as  the  sick  were  left  under  his  care,  whom  he 


conducted  with  the  utmost  humanity,  amidst  many 
painful  scenes,  during  the  disastrous  march  from  De- 
venter  to  OldensaE.  In  1795  he  was  made  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  arrival,  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  island  of  Grenada;  and  soon 
after  of  the  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo, 
in  South  America.  His  next  conquests  were  the 
islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent's ;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1797  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad  capitulated 
to  him.  This  successfal  campaign  being  concluded, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  had  the  command  con- 
ferred upon  him  of  the  second  or  North  British  dra- 
goons, and  had  been  before  his  arrival  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which 
he  was  in  1798  removed  to  the  higher  oflfice  of  go- 
vernor of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  St.  George.  Pre- 
■\aous  to  this  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
in  Ireland.  In  this  situation  he  laboured  to  maintain 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  to  suppress  the  rising 
rebellion,  which  had  been  concerted  between  the  dis- 
affected in  that  country  and  the  French  government ; 
he  also  protected  the  people  from  the  inconveniences 
of  mihtar)^  government  with  a  care  and  skill  worthy 
of  a  great  general,  and  an  enlightened  and  benefi- 
cent statesman.  But,  circumstances  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  ci^il  and  miUtar}'  command  of  that 
country  should  be  invested  in  the  same  person,  he 
was  removed  to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland, 
where  his  conduct  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

T\Tien  the  great  enterprise  against  Holland  was 
undertaken.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  held  a  principal 
command  under  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
York;  and  it  was  confessed,  even  by  the  enemy,  that 
no  ^^ctory  could  have  conferred  more  honour  than 
the  great  talents,  acti\-ity,  and  bravery  he  displayed 
in  forwarding  the  purposes  of  that  unfortunate  expe- 
dition. 

A  more  favourable  enterprise,  however,  soon  af- 
forded our  gallant  countryman  an  opportunity  of 
immortalizing  his  name.  This  was  the  memorable 
expedition  employed  in  1801  to  dri^'e  the  French  out 
of  Egj'pt.  To  this  destination  Sir  Ralph  conducted 
the  English  army  and  fleet  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits,  and  landed  at  Aboukir  on  the  Sth  of  March 
1801,  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which  the  English  were 
victorious.  The  landing,  the  first  dispositions,  the 
attack,  and  the  courage  opposed  to  attack,  the  high 
confidence  of  the  army  in  their  general,  and  the  de- 
cided superiority  of  the  British  infantry  under  his 
command  over  the  French  which  was  thought  the 
bravest  and  best-disciphned  infantry  in  Europe,  all 
demonstrated  that  the  best  qualities  of  the  greatest 
commanders  were  united  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 

After  ha\'ing  repulsed  the  French  in  a  general 
attack  upon  our  army  near  Alexandria,  the  French, 
on  the  21st  March,  made  a  second  attack,  which  was 
contested  -n-iih  unusual  obstinacy,  and  they  were 
again  forced  to  retreat.  On  this  memorable  occasion 
he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  thigh,  which  he 
concealed  until  the  enemy  were  totally  routed,  when 
he  fell  from  his  horse  through  loss  of  blood.  He 
was  conveyed  from  the  field  of  battle  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship,  where  he  died  on  the  2Sth,  and  was 
interred  under  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  in  La  Valetta, 
in  the  island  of  Malta.  The  following  just  and  ad- 
mired tribute  to  his  memory  was  contained  in  the 
despatch  from  lord  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  him 
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in  the  chief  command : — "  We  have  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our  never-to-be-suf- 
ficiently-lamented commander-in-chief.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  died  on  the  28th  of  March.  I  believe  he 
was  wounded  early ;  but  he  concealed  his  situation 
from  those  about  him,  and  continued  in  the  field, 
giving  his  orders  with  that  coolness  and  perspicuity 
which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  after 
the  action  was  over,  when  he  fainted  through  weak- 
ness and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it  permitted  for  a 
soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for  lament- 
ing him  more  than  any  other  person  ;  but  it  is  some 
consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loved  him  that,  as 
his  life  was  honourable,  so  his  death  was  glorious. 
His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and 
embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity." 
In  private  life  Sir  Ralph  in  his  manners  had  some- 
what of  reser%'e ;  but  was  truly  amiable,  honourable, 
and  virtuous,  attached  to  his  country  and  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  every  relative  duty  most  exemplary. 

As  a  testimony  of  national  regard,  the  House  of 
Commons  unanimously  voted  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  of  which  we  subjoin 
a  sketch. 


Sir  Ralph  left  four  sons,  and  his  widow  was  cre- 
ated baroness  Abercromby,  with  remainder  to  her 
issue  male  by  her  late  husband.  A  pension  of  2000/. 
per  annum  was  also  settled  on  her  ladyship  and  the 
three  succeeding  inheritors  of  the  title 

ABERLI,  JOHN  LOUIS,  an  eminent  artist,  who 
■was  born  at  Winterthur,  in  Switzerland,  in  1723. 
After  recei\nng  some  instructions  from  an  inferior 
artist,  he  studied  under  John  Griman,  and  at  first 
painted  portraits,  but  his  inclination  led  him  to 
prefer  the  delineation  of  landscape  scenery,  in  which 
he  acquired  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  1759 
he  went  with  a  pupil  to  Paris,  but,  returning 
to  Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Berne,  where,  after 
having  been  held  in  very  high  esteem  for  many 
years,  he  died  in  1786. 

ABERNETHY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  dissenting 
■minister  in  Ireland,  was  born  Oct.  19,  1680.  Having 
spent  some  years  at  a  grammar  school,  he  was  re*^ 
moved  to  Glasgow  College,  where  he  continued  till  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  His  own  inclination  led 
him  to  the  study  of  physic,  but  he  was  dissuaded 
from  it  by  his  friends,  and  turned  to  that  of  divinity, 
in  pursuance  of  which  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  some  time  under  the  care  of  professor  Campbell. 
On  his  return  home,  he  proceeded  in  his  Studies  with 
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such  success  that  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
presbytery  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
In  1708  he  was  placed  over  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation at  Antrim.  His  congregation  was  large,  and 
he  applied  himself  to  the  pastoral  work  with  great 
diligence.  In  1716  he  attempted,  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  native  Irish  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim,  who  were  of  the  catho- 
lic persuasion,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  protestant 
faith,  for  which  he  was  much  praised. 

Abernethy,  having  involved  himself  in  a  contro- 
versy respecting  church  government,  was  removed 
from  the  estabhshed  body  of  preachers,  and  ulti- 
mately came  to  Dublin,  where  he  applied  himself  to 
study  and  to  the  composing  of  sermons  wdth  great 
industry.  He  Avrote  all  his  sermons  at  full  length, 
and  constantly  made  use  of  his  notes  in  the  pulpit. 
Here  he  continued  his  labours  for  ten  years  with 
much  reputation;  and  died  in  December,  1740,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  writings  were  his  two 
volumes  of  "  Discourses  on  the  Divine  Attributes." 
Four  volumes  of  "  Posthumous  Sermons"  were  like- 
wise pubhshed,  the  first  two  in  1748,  and  the  others 
in  1757,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  hfe  of  the  author. 

ABERNETHY,  JOHN.— This  distinguished  sur- 
geon, who  has  the  merit  of  ha^nng  founded  a  new 
school  in  which  dietetics  is  made  to  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  was  bnm  in  1765. 


His  parents  ha^'ing  removed  to  London  in  his  child- 
hood, he  received  a  portion  of  his  classical  education 
at  a  day-school  in  Lothbury,  and  in  1780  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  one  of  the  surgeons  at  Bartholomew's 
hospital,  after  which  he  studied  under  John  Hunter. 
Having  commenced  practice  in  his  profession,  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Percival  Pott,  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
both  as  a  surgeon  to  the  institution  and  a  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  surgery.  His  first  literary  production 
was  a  small  volume  of  "  Physiological  Essays,"  which 
was  speedily  followed  by  a  surgical  tract  describing  a 
new  and  ingenious  method  of  treating  the  dangerous 
disease  called  a  lumbar  abscess.  Tlie  death  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Marshal,  a  popular  lecturer  in  Holborn,  left 
Mr.  Abernethy  for  some  time  without  a  rival,  as  an 
anatomical  professor,  in  the  central  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  on  the  decease  of  his  old  master.  Sir 
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Charles  Blicke,  lie  became  one  of  the  principal  sur- 
geons to  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

In  1804  Mr.  Abernethy  published  his  "Surgical 
Observations,  part  the  second,  containing  an  Account 
of  Disorders  of  the  Health  in  general,  and  of  the  Di- 
gestive Organs  in  particular,  which  accompany  Local 
Diseases  and  obstruct  their  Cure."  This  last  work 
especially  procured  him  a  considerable  accession  of 
fame,  and  was  the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  his  pri- 
vate practice,  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  His  name  also 
appeared  as  a  contributor  to  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Rees's  Cyclopedia,  for  v/hich  he  wrote  the  anatomical 
articles  under  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Having  been  appointed  anatomical  lectiu-er  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  published  in  1814  two 
lectures  delivered  before  the  college,  under  the  title 
of  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  ProbabiUty  and  Rationality 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  Theory  of  Life."  Following  the 
steps  of  that  distinguished  anatomist,  he  thus  eluci- 
dated his  \aews  vnth  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  living 
principle  : — 

"  We  perceive,"  observes  Mr  Abernethy,  "  an 
exact  correspondence  between  those  opinions  which 
result  from  physiological  researches,  and  those  which 
so  naturally  arise  from  the  suggestions  of  reason,  that 
some  have  considered  them  as  intuitive.  For  those 
reflecting  persons  in  all  ages  have  beheved,  and  indeed 
it  seems  natural  to  believe,  what  modern  physiology 
also  appears  to  teach,  that  in  the  human  body  there 
exists  an  assemblage  of  organs  formed  of  common 
inert  matter,  such  as  we  see  after  death,  a  principle 
of  life  and  action,  and  a  sentient  and  rational  faculty, 
all  intimately  connected,  yet  each  apparently  distinct 
from  the  other. 

"  So  intimate,  indeed,  is  the  connection  as  to  im- 
pose on  us  the  opinion  of  their  identity.  The  body 
springs  and  bounds  as  though  its  inert  fabric  were 
alive,  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
life  is  distinct  from  organization.  The  mind  and  the 
actions  of  life  affect  each  other.  Failure  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  actions  of  life  prevent  or  disturb 
our  feelings,  and  enfeeble,  perplex,  or  distract  our 
intellectual  operations.  The  mind  equally  affects  the 
actions  of  life,  and  thus  influences  the  whole  body. 
Terror  seems  to  palsy  all  its  parts,  whilst  contrary 
emotions  cause  the  limbs  to  struggle  and  become 
contracted  from  excess  of  energy.  Now,  though  these 
facts  may  countenance  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  mind 
and  life,  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  are  perfectly  distinct :  ■  whilst,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  feel  interested  in  opposing  those  physio- 
logical opinions  which  tend  to  confound  life  with 
organization,  I  would,  on  the  other,  equally  oppose 
those  which  confound  perception  and  intelligence 
with  mere  vitality." 

He  thus  concludes  : — 

"  Thus  my  mind  rests  at  peace  in  thinking  of  the 
subject  of  hfe  as  it  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Hunter ; 
and  I  am  A'isionary  enough  to  imagine  that  if  these 
opinions  should  iiecome  so  established  as  to  be 
generally  admitted  by  philosophers, — that  if  they  once 
saw  reason  to  believe  that  life  was  something  of  an 
in\asible  and  active  nature  superadded  to  organiza- 
tion,— they  would  then  see  equal  reason  to  believe 
that  mind  might  be  superadded  to  life  as  life  is  to 
structure.  They  would  then,  indeed,  still  further 
perceive  how  mind  and  matter  might  reciprocally 
operate  on  each  other  bj'  means  of  an  intervening 


substance.  'ITius,  even,  would  physiological  re- 
searches enforce  the  belief  which,  I  may  say,  is 
natural  to  man — that,  in  addition  to  his  bodily  frame, 
he  possesses  a  sensible,  intelligent,  and  independent 
m.ind,  an  opinion  which  tends,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  produce  virtuous,  honourable,  and  useful  actions." 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  now  kno^v^l  as  an  active  con- 
tributor to  several  medical  works,  and  his  literary 
compositions  very  much  partook  of  his  conversa- 
tional style.  He*  is  occasionally  eccentric  and  ram- 
bling, but  there  is  a  vein  of  good  sense  and  deep 
scientific  research  pervading  the  whole. 

To  this  distinguished  physiologist  belongs  the 
gi'eat  merit  of  first  perceii-ing  that  most  local  diseases 
are  symptoms  of  a  disordered  constitution,  not 
primary  and  independent  maladies,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  cured  by  remedies  calculated  to  make  a 
salutary  impression  on  the  general  frame,  not  by 
topical  dressing  nor  any  mere  manipulation  of  sur- 
gery. This  single  principle  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  entire  field  of  surgery,  and  elevated  it  from  a 
manual  art  into  the  rank  of  a  science.  And  to  this 
first  i)rinciple  he  added  a  second,  the  range  of  which 
is  perhaps  somewhat  less  extensive,  but  the  practical 
importance  of  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
first,  namely,  that  this  disordered  state  of  the  consti- 
tution either  originates  from,  or  is  rigorously  allied 
with,  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  reached  by  remedies  which  first 
exercise  a  curative  influence  upon  these  organs. 

After  having  most  successfully  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional labours  through  a  long  life,  he  died  at  his 
house  at  Enfield,  April  18th,  1831. 

An  exact  fac-simile  of  his  autograph,  a  short  time 
prior  to  his  death,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  wood-cut. 


ABILDGAARD. —Tliere  were  two  brothers,  of 
some  celebrity,  bearing  this  name.  Nicholas  Abra- 
ham, one  of  the  brothers,  was  a  distinguished  his- 
torical painter.  He  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1744; 
and,  having  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Artists  in 
his  native  city,  he  completed  his  professional  educa- 
tion diiring  a  five  years'  residence  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  Denmark  he  rose  to  great  eminence,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1809,  he  was  director 
and  professor  of  painting  at  the  academy  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  lectures  were  well  attended. 

Philip  Christian  Abildgaard  was  also  a  native  of 
Copenhagen.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  veterinary  school  in  that  city;  and  in  1789 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Na- 
tural History  there.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  of  which  he 
M'as  secretary,  are  se^-eral  papers  which  he  wrote  re- 
lating to  medicine,  zoology,  and  mineralogy ;  and  he 
gave  a  description  of  the  Megatherium,  an  immense 
animal  of  an  extinct  species,  contemporaneously 
described  by  Cuvier. 

ABLE,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine  of  some 
celebrity,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  July,  1513,  and  became  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  learning,  but  a 
master  of  instrumental  music,  and  well  skilled  in 
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tlie  modern  languages.  These  qualifications  intro- 
duced him  at  court,  where  he  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VHL, 
and  taught  her  music  and  grammar.  Strype  calls 
him  "  the  lady  Marie's  chaplain."  In  1530  Queen 
Catherine  gave  him  the  living  of  Bradvvell-juxta- 
mare,  in  Essex  ;  and  the  affection  he  bore  to  his 
royal  mistress  engaged  him  in  that  dangerous  con- 
troversy which  was  occasioned  by  King  Henry's 
determination  to  divorce  Catherine,  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  In  the  stat.  25 
Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  he  is  mentioned  as  having  "caused 
to  be  printed  divers  books  against  the  said  divorce 
and  separation — animating  the  said  lady  Catherine 
to  persist  in  her  opinion  against  the  divorce — -pro- 
cured divers  writings  to  be  made  by  her  by  the 
name  of  Queen — and  abetted  her  servants  to  call  her 
Queen."  In  1534  he  was  prosecuted  for  being  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  called  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  and  was  found  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason.  He  was  also  one  of  those  who 
denied  "  the  king's  supremacy  of  the  church,"  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  in  Sraithfield,  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1540. 

ABNEY,  SIR  THOMAS,  an  eminent  magistrate 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  was  born  January,  1639; 
and,  as  his  mother  died  in  his  infancy,  his  father 
placed  him  at  Loughborough  school,  in  Leicester- 
shire, to  be  under  the  eye  of  his  aunt,  lady  Bromley. 
In  IG93  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  London,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  chosen  alderm.an  of  Vintry 
ward,  and  about  the  same  time  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  King  William.  In  1700  he  was 
lord-mayor,  and  employed  his  influence  in  favour  of 
the  protestant  religion  with  much  zeal.  He  had  the 
<'ourage,  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  king  of 
France  had  proclaimed  the  Pretender  king  of  Great 
Britain,  to  propose  an  address  from  the  corporation 
to  King  William,  although  opposed  by  the  majority 
of  his  brethren  on  the  bench,  and  he  completely  suc- 
ceeded. The  example  being  followed  by  other  cor- 
porations, this  measure  proved  of  substantial  service 
to  the  king,  who  was  thereby  encouraged  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  people, 
which  was  almost  universally  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
testant succession.  The  zeal  Sir  Thomas  had  dis- 
played in  this  affair,  as  well  as  his  steady  adherence 
to  the  civil  and  religious  privileges  established  by  the 
revolution,  rendered  him  so  popular  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  elected  him  their  representative  in  parliament. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  was  one 
of  its  directors.  He  died  Feb.  6,  1721-2,  aged  eighty- 
three,  after  having  survived  all  his  senior  brethren  of 
the  court  of  aldermen,  and  become  the  father  of  the 
city.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  piety  and  independence 
of  mind,  and  munificent  in  his  charities.  The  most 
remarkable  circVimstance  of  his  hospitality  is  the 
kind  and  lasting  asylum  which  he  provided  for  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  at  his  house  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  That  eminent  divine  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
in  1712,  which  incapacitated  him  for  public  service. 
"  This  calamitous  state,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  made 
the  compassion  of  his  friends  necessary,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  atteation  of  Sir  Thomas  Aljney,  who 
received  him  into  his  house,  where,  with  a.  con- 
stancy of  friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not 
often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years 
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with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt 
and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could  dictate.  Sir 
Thomas  died  about  eight  years  afterwards,  but  he 
continued  with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life," 

ABRESCH,  FREDERIC  LOUIS,  an  eminent 
Greek  scholar  and  commentator,  was  born  at  Ham- 
burgh, on  the  29th  of  December,  1699.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  went  to  a  French  town,  to  learn  that 
language ;  and  made  so  much  progress  within  seven 
months  that  it  appeared  to  be  his  native  tongue. 
On  his  return  home,  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek ; 
and,  as  his  father  designed  him  for  the  church,  he 
was  sent,  in  1717,  to  the  college  of  Herborn,  a  small 
town  in  the  principality  of  Nassau- Dillenburgh, 
where,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  he  went  through  a 
course  of  philosophy,  and  studied  Heljrew  and 
divinity.  In  1720,  he  removed  to  the  vmiversity  of 
Utrecht,  where  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Drakenburgh  and  Duker  inspired  him  with  a  decided 
taste  for  ancient  literature,  and  he  gave  uj)  divinity. 
About  the  end  of  1723,  when  he  had  finished  his 
studies  at  Utrecht,  and  wished  to  go  through  the 
same  course  at  Leyden,  he  M'as  appoin'i.ed  vice-direc- 
tor of  the  college  of  Middleburgh.  In  1725  he  was 
promoted  to  be  rector  of  the  same  college  ;  and,  in 
1741,  he  filled  the  sam.e  office  in  that  of  Zwol,  in 
Overyssel,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1784. 

At  Middleburgh  he  became  first  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  many  valuable  criticisms  on  ancient 
authors,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  He- 
sychius,  /Eschylus,  &c.,  which  he  published  in  a 
literary  journal,  then  printed  at  Amsterdam,  under 
the  title  of  "  Miscellanese  Observationes  Criticae  in 
Auctores  Veteres  et  Recentiores."  Some  of  these  have 
his  name  appended,  others  are  marked  by  an  H.  or 
H.  L.,  or  P.  B.  A.  A.  H.,  and  the  fictitious  name  o; 
Petrobasilius.  He  published  also  separately  manj 
critical  works  which  are  still  held  in  high  estimation. 

ABRIANI,  PAUL,  of  Vincenza,  was  a  priest  of  the 
Carmelite  order,  and  a  professor  at  Genoa,  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Vincenza.  In  1654  he  quitted  the  re- 
ligious habit ;  and  died  at  Venice,  1G99,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  published  various  works 5 
of  which  his  most  celebrated  is  entitled  "  Funghi," 
because  the  various  parts  grew,  as  he  said,  like  mush- 
rooms in  his  uncultivated  mind. 

ABULFARAGIUS,  GREGORY,  commonly  called 
Ibn-Hakima  a  learned  jihysirian  and  historian,  who 
was  born  in  1226,  in  the  city  of  Malatia,  in  Armenia. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  languages,  as  well  as  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  ;  and  he  wrote  a  history,  which 
does  honour  to  his  memory.  It  is  M'ritten  in  Arabic, 
and  divided  into  dynasties.  It  consists  of  ten  parts, 
being  an  epitome  of  universal  history  from  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  his  own  time.  Dr.  Pococke 
published  it  with  a  Latin  translation  in  1663,  at  Ox- 
ford, and  added,  by  way  of  supplement,  a  short  con- 
tinuation relating  to  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
princes. 

Abulfaragius  was  ordained  bishop  of  Guba  at 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  1247  he  was  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Lacabena,  and  some  years  after  to  that  of 
Aleppo.  About  the  year  1266  he  was  elected  pri- 
mate of  the  Jacobites  in  the  east. 

The  eastern  nations  are  generally  extravagant  in 
their   applause  of  men  of  learning,  and  have  be- 
stowed the  highest  encomiums  and  titles  upon  Abul- 
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faragius,  as,  the  prince  of  the  learned,  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  those  who  most  excel,  the  example  of  his 
times,  the  phoenix  of  his  age,  the  glory  of  wise  men, 
&c.  Gibbon  regards  him  as  "  eminent  both  in  his  hfe 
and  death.  In  his  life  he  was  an  elegant  writer  of 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and 
a  moderate  divine.  In  his  death,  his  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a 
train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  forgot  their  dis- 
putes, and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  grave  of  an 
enemy."     His  death  took  place  in  1286. 

ABULFEDA,  ISHMAEL,  a  learned  Arabian  geo- 
grajjher  and  historian.  He  was  born  at  Damas  in 
Syria  in  1275,  succeeded  in  1310  to  the  rights  of  his 
ancestors,  the  emirs  and  sheiks  of  Hamah.  He  did 
not  however  obtain  peaceful  possession  before  the 
year  1319,  and  in  1320  was  acknowledged  sultan 
or  king  by  the  caliph  of  Egypt.  He  died  in  1331, 
or  1332.  His  writings  form  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  knowledge  in  geography  and  history  ;  they  are, 
however,  much  too  numerous  to  be  separately  de- 
scribed. 

ABULGASI,  BAYATUR,  a  celebrated  khan  of  the 
Tartars.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Urgens,  capital 
of  the  country  of  Khorasn,  in  the  year  1605.  He 
was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  of  seven  brothers, 
and  descended  m  a  direct  hne  from  Zingis  khan. 
His  youth  was  marked  by  misfortunes,  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  form  his  character,  and  to  fit  him 
for  the  government  of  his  kingdom  when  he  came 
to  be  sovereign,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1645. 
He  reigned  twenty  years ;  and,  by  his  conduct  and 
courage,  rendered  himself  fonnidable  to  all  his 
neighbours.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
resigned  the  throne  to  his  son  Anuscha  Moham- 
med Bayatur  khan,  in  order  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  ser^■ice  of  God.  It  was  after  he 
retired  from  the  throne  that  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
"  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this 
historian  : — "  There  is  but  one  God ;  and  before  him 
none  other  did  ever  exist,  as  after  him  no  other  will 
be.  He  formed  seven  heavens,  seven  worlds,  and 
eighteen  creations.  By  him,  Mahommed,  the  friend 
of  God,  was  sent,  in  quality  of  his  prophet,  to 
all  mankind.  It  is  under  his  auspices  that  I,  Abul- 
gasi  Bayatur  khan,  have  taken  in  hand  to  write  this 
book.  My  father,  Araep  Mohammed  khan,  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  Zingis  khan,  and  was, 
before  me,  sovereign  prince  of  the  country  of 
Khorasn.  I  shall  treat  in  this  book  of  the  house  of 
Zingis  khan,  and  of  its  origin,  of  the  places  where 
it  was  established,  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces 
it  conquered,  and  to  what  it  arrived  at  last.  It  is 
true  that,  before  me,  many  M'riters,  both  Turks  and 
Persians,  have  employed  their  pens  on  this  subject ; 
and  1  have  in  my  own  possession  eighteen  books  of 
these  several  authoi's,  some  of  which  are  tolerably  well 
composed.  But,  perceiving  that  there  was  much  to 
correct  in  many  places  of  these  books,  and  in  other 
places  a  number  of  things  to  be  added,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  have  a  more  accurate  history,  and, 
especially  as  our  countries  are  very  barren  in  learned 
writers,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  undertake  this  work 
myself;  and,  notwithstanding  that  before  me  no 
khan  has  thought  proper  to  take  this  trouble  upon 
him,  the  reader  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  from  a  principle  of  vanity  that 
I  set  up  for  an  author,  but  that  it  is  necessity  alone 


that  prompts  me  to  meddle  in  this  matter, — that,  if  I 
were  desirous  of  glorying  in  any  thing,  it  could,  at 
most,  be  only  in  that  conduct  and  wisdom  which  I 
hold  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  from  myself.  For, 
on  one  hand,  I  understand  the  art  of  war  as  well  as 
any  prince  in  the  world,  knowing  how  to  give  battle 
equally  well  with  few  troops  as  with  numerous  ar- 
mies, and  to  range  both  my  cavalry  and  my  infantry 
to  the  best  advantage.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  a 
particular  talent  in  writing  books  in  all  sorts  of  lan- 
guages, and  I  know  not  whether  any  one  could 
easily  be  found  of  greater  ability  than  myself  in  this 
species  of  literature,  except  indeed  in  the  cities  of  ' 
Persia  and  India ;  but,  in  all  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  flatter  myself  that  there  is  nobody  that  sur- 
passes me  either  in  the  art  of  war  or  in  the  science  of 
good  writing ;  and,  as  to  the  countries  that  are  un- 
known to  me,  I  care  nothing  about  them.  Since  the 
flight  of  our  holy  prophet,  till  the  day  that  I  began  to 
write  this  book,  there  have  elapsed  1074  years  [1663 
of  the  Christian  era] .  I  call  it  a  Genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  Tartars ;  and  I  have  divided  it  into  nine 
parts,  in  conformity  with  other  writers,  who  uni- 
versally hold  this  number  in  particular  regard." 

ACCA,  ST.,  bishop  of  He.xham,  in  Northumber- 
land, who  succeeded  Wilfrid  in  that  see,  in  the  year 
709.  He  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth,  and  had  his  education 
under  Bosa,  bishop  of  York ;  and  was  then  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  Wilfrid,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  a  journey  to  Rome.  Here  he  improved 
himself  in  ecclesiastical  usages  and  discipline,  which 
his  historian,  Bede,  tells  us  it  was  impracticable  for 
him  to  learn  in  his  own  country.  This  prelate,  by 
the  help  of  architects,  masons,  and  glaziers,  hired  in 
Italy,  highly  ornamented  his  cathedral,  furnished  it 
with  plate  and  holy  vestments,  procured  a  large 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  formed  a 
noble  library,  consisting  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical 
learning.  About  the  year  732  he  was  driven  from 
his  see  into  banishment,  but  for  what  cause  is  un- 
known. He  was  esteemed  a  very  able  di\'ine,  and 
was  remarkably  skilled  in  church  music.  He  not 
only  revived  and  improved  church  music,  but  intro- 
duced the  use  of  many  Latin  hymns  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  northern  churches  of  England.  Acca 
wrote  the  follomng  works : — "  Passiones  Sanctorum," 
or  the  Sufferings  of  the  Saints  ;  "  Oflficia  suae  Ec- 
clesiae  ;"  and  "  Epistolae  ad  Amicos :"  a  treatise 
also  for  explaining  the  scriptures,  addressed  to  Bede, 
which  occurs,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  died  in  the  year  740, 
having  governed  the  church  of  Hexham  twenty-four 
years,  under  Egbert  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 
His  body  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
church  at  Hexham. 

ACCARISI,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  Italian  civiHan, 
who  was  born  in  Ancona,and  studied  at  Sienna,  where 
Bargalio  taught  the  civil  law  with  considerable 
reputation.  Bargalio  very  much  promoted  his  studies, 
and  appears  to  have  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
his  talents.  The  first  public  employment  Accarisi 
obtained  was  that  of  explaining  Justinian's  Institutes 
in  Sienna,  which  he  continued  for  six  years.  He 
was  afterwards  desired  to  explain  the  Pandects  ;  and, 
as  several  fo'"°igners  resorted  to  Sienna  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  their  studies,  the  great  Duke 
Ferdinand    I.    ordered    that    a    professor    should 
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be  appointed  to  explain  the  civil  law,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Cujacius  had  done.  Accarisi  was  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  and  acquitted  himself  very  honour- 
ably, after  which  he  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  law- 
professor  in  ordinary,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bar- 
galio,  and  filled  it  with  great  reputation  for  twenty 
years.  His  fame  spread  so  far  that  every  university 
in  Italy  wished  to  have  him,  and  made  him  very 
liberal  offers,  which  he  long  resisted.  At  length  his 
patron,  Duke  Ferdinand,  nominated  him  law-profes- 
sor in  the  university  of  Pisa,  which  he  occupied  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  October,  1G22. 

ACCIAIOLI,  DONATO,  an  eminent  Florentine, 
born  in  1428.  His  first  preceptors  were  James 
Ammanati,  afterwards  cardinal  of  Pavia,  and  Leonard 
d'Arezzo.  He  afterwards  studied  Greek  under  Ar- 
gyropilus,  and  became  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars 
of  his  time.  Excelling  in  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  he  would  have  attained  a  very  high 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  if  his  weak  state  of 
health,  and  the  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his 
country,  had  not  interrupted  his  studies.  He  filled 
several  employments  in  the  state,  and  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  In  1475  he  was  gonfalonier,  or  ensign 
of  the  republic,  and  died  in  1478,  at  Milan,  when 
on  his  way  to  Paris,  as  ambassador  from  the  Floren- 
tines. This  circumstance  was  a  subject  of  the  sin- 
cerest  grief  to  the  Florentines  ;  and  a  sumptuous 
funeral  was  decreed  to  his  remains,  which  were 
brought  to  Rorence  for  that  purpose.  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  and  three  other  eminent  citizens  were  ap- 
pointed curators  of  his  children,  and  the  daughters 
had  considerable  portions  assigned  them  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  celebrated  Angelo  Politian 
wrote  his  epitaph,  and  Christopher  Landino  pro- 
nounced the  funeral  oration.  His  principal  works 
are  "  Expositio  super  libros  Ethicorum  Aristotelis, 
in  novam  traductionem  Argyropili,"  published  at 
Florence  in  1478,  and  a  Latin  history  of  Florence, 
by  Leonard  d'Arezzo,  translated  into  Italian,  which 
has  been  often  reprinted. 

ACCOLTI,  BENEDETTO,  a  celebrated  la^v}•er 
and  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  first 
of  that  ancient  Tuscan  family  who  acquired  a  name 
for  literary  talents,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  in  1415. 
After  a  classical  education,  he  studied  the  civil  law, 
and  was  made  professor  at  Florence,  where  his  opi- 
nions acquired  him  much  popularity.  The  Floren- 
tines, after  conferring  on  him  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
chose  him  in  1459  to  be  secretary  of  the  republic,  in 
the  room  of  Poggius,  which  office  he  retained  until 
his  death  in  1466.  The  account  of  his  transactions 
in  public  affairs  is  preserved  in  four  books,  with  an 
extensive  collection  of  his  letters  to  foreign  princes, 
which  evince  his  sagacity  as  a  statesman.  He  mar- 
ried Laura  Frederigi,  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  and 
patrician  of  Florence,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
family.  His  memory  is  said  to  have  been  so  reten- 
tive that  on  one  occasion,  after  hearing  the  Hunga- 
rian ambassador  pronounce  a  Latin  address  to  the 
magistrates  of  Florence,  he  repeated  the  whole  word 
for  word.  His  inchnation  for  the  study  of  history 
made  him  relax  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  pro- 
duced "  De  bello  a  Christianis  contra  Barbaros  gesto, 
pro  Christi  sepulchro  et  Judtea  recuperandis,  libri 
quatuor."  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  historical 
credit,  and  in  the  succeeding  century  ser\'ed  as  a 
guide  to  Torquato  Tasso,  in  his  immortal  poem,  the 
*'  Gerusalemme  Liberata." 
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ACCOLTI,  BERNARD,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
preceding,  and,  on  account  of  the  great  fame  of  his 
poetry,  called  L'Unico;  but  such  of  his  works 
as  have  descended  to  our  days  are  not  calculated  to 
preserve  the  very  extraordinary  reputation  which  he 
enjoyed  from  his  contemporaries.  According  to 
them,  no  fame  could  be  equal  to  what  he  obtained  at 
the  court  of  Urbino  and  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo 
X.  When  it  was  known  that  the  Unico  was  to  recite 
his  verses,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  all  business  sus- 
pended ;  guards  were  necessary  at  the  doors,  and  the 
most  learned  scholars  and  prelates  often  interrupted 
the  poet  by  loud  acclamations.  The  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  among  them  of  the  Cardinal 
Bembo,  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  his  merit 
was  extraordinary  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  owed 
his  fame  more  to  his  talents  at  extempore  verse  than 
to  the  excellence  of  his  studied  performances.  In  the 
latter,  however,  there  is  an  elegance  of  style  and  often 
the  fancy  and  power  of  true  poetry.  His  poems  were 
first  printed  at  Florence  in  1513.  In  this  volume, 
his  comedy  of  Virginia,  written,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  in  the  ottava  rima  and  other  mea- 
sures, obtained  its  name  from  a  natural  daughter, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  a  nobleman,  with  a 
large  dowry.  Leo  X.,  who  had  an  esteem  for  him, 
gave  him  the  employment  of  apostolic  secretary,  and 
is  likewise  said  to  have  given  him  the  duchy  of  Nepi ; 
but  Accolti  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Peter 
Aretin,  that  he  purchased  this  with  his  own  money, 
and  that  Paul  III.  afterwards  deprived  him  of  it. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known ;  but 
he  was  living  in  the  time  of  Ariosto,  who  mentions 
him  as  a  person  of  great  consideration  at  the  court 
of  Urbino. 

ACCORSO,  or  ACCURSIUS,  FRANCIS,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  first  collected  the  various  opi- 
nions and  decisions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Roman 
law  into  one  body,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1151,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  in  1182.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Azzo,  and  soon  became  more  celebrated 
than  his  master.  By  dint  of  perseverance  for  seven 
years,  he  accumulated  the  vast  collection  of  laws  and 
authorities  known  by  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Gloss," 
or  the  "  Continued  Gloss"  of  Accursius.  The  best 
edition  of  his  great  work  is  that  of  Denis  Godefroi, 
published  at  Lyons  in  1589,  in  six  volumes  folio. 
Of  his  private  life  we  have  no  important  materials. 
He  lived  in  splendour  at  a  magnificent  palace  at 
Bologna,  or  at  his  villa  in  the  country ;  and  died  in 
1229.  All  his  family,  without  exception,  studied  the 
law ;  and  he  had  a  daughter,  a  lady  of  great  learn- 
ing, who  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Roman  law  in 
the  imiversity  of  Bologna. 

ACCORSO,  or  ACCURSIUS,  FRANCIS,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  professor  of  law  at  Bologna, 
where  he  attained  great  reputation.  WTien  Edward 
I., king  of  England,  passed  through  Bologna,  in  1275, 
after  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  wished  to 
engage  Accursius  to  teach  law  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces under  his  dominion ;  but  the  government  of 
Bologna,  unwilling  to  part  mth  so  able  a  professor, 
threatened  to  confiscate  his  goods  if  he  dared  to  leave 
the  city.  Accursius  however  took  his  leave,  and, 
after  having  taught  law  at  Toulouse  for  three  years, 
was  invited  to  Oxford  by  King  Edward,  and  lodged 
in  his  palace  at  Beaumont.  The  king  gave  him  also 
the  manor  of  Martlegh,  and  in  the  grant  styles  him 
"dilectus  et  fidelis  Secretarius  noster;"  and  in  an- 
B  2 
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other  charter,  "  illustris  regis  Anglise  consiliarius." 
In  1276  he  read  law  lectures  at  Oxford.  In  1280 
he  returned  to  Bologna,  and  was  restored  to  his  chair 
and  his  property.  His  death  took  place  in  1321. 
Kone  of  his  writings  remain. 

ACCORSO,  or  ACCURSIUS.MARIANGELUS, 
a  distinguished  Neapolitan,  who  tiourished  in  the 
beo-inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  hved  for 
thii-ty-three  years  in  the  court  of  Charles  V.  He 
was  Avell  acquainted  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  languages,  was  one  of  the 
most  indefatigable  antiquaries  of  the  age,  and  en- 
riched Naples  with  a  great  number  of  monuments  of 
antiquity.  His  favourite  employment  was  to  cor- 
rect the  editions  of  ancient  authors  by  the  aid  of 
manuscripts,  which  he  sought  out  with  great  care ; 
and  his  first  work  is  a  lasting  proof  of  his  industry 
and  acuteness.  This  was  his  "  Diatribae  in  Auso- 
nium,  Solinum,  et  Ovidium,"  published  at  Rome  in 
1524.  The  frontispiece  is  an  engraving  of  antique 
statues,  among  which  are  the  Apollo  Belvidere  and 
a  Minerva,  and  two  bas-reliefs  of  the  rape  of  Proser- 
pine and  the  death  of  Meleager.  At  the  end  of  the 
work  is  a  fable  entitled  "  Testudo." 

This  writer  has  left  an  example  of  an  author's  jea- 
lousy, and  fear  of  being  thought  a  plagiarist,  which 
is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  Having  been  accused 
of  owing  his  notes  on  Ausonius  to  Fabricio  Varano, 
bishop  of  Camarino,  he  endeavoured  to  clear  himself 
by  the  follo\Aing  very  solemn  oath  : — "  In  the  name 
of  God  and  man,  of  truth  and  sincerity,  I  solemnly 
swear,  and,  if  any  declaration  be  more  binding  than 
an  oath,  I  in  that  form  declare,  and  I  desire  that  my 
declaration  may  be  received  as  strictly  true,  that  I 
have  never  read  or  seen  any  author  from  which  my 
own  lucubrations  have  received  the  smallest  assist- 
ance or  improvement,  nay,  that  I  have  even  laboured, 
as  far  as  possible,  whenever  any  writer  has  published 
any  observations  which  I  myself  had  before  made, 
immediately  to  blot  them  out  of  my  own  works.  If 
in  this  declaration  I  am  forsworn,  may  the  pope 
punish  my  perjury ;  and  may  an  evil  genius  attend 
my  writings,  so  that  whatever  in  them  is  good,  or  at 
least  tolerable,  may  appear  to  the  unskilful  multitude 
p.xceedingly  bad,  and  even  to  the  learned  trivial  and 
contemptible ;  and  may  the  small  reputation  I  now 
possess  be  given  to  the  M-inds,  and  regarded  as  the 
worthless  boon  of  vulgar  levity." 

ACHARD,  ANTHONY,  a  learned  Prussian  di- 
vine, who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  I696,  took  orders 
in  1722,  and  in  J  724  was  promoted  to  the  church  of 
Werder  in  Berlin.  He  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
prince-royal  of  Pnissia  ;  and,  having  in  1730  acccyu- 
panied  the  son  of  M.  de  Finkenstein  to  Geneva,  -svas 
admitted  into  the  society  of  pastors.  Eight  years 
after,  the  king  of  Prussia  appointed  him  counsellor 
of  the  supreme  consistory,  and  in  1740  a  member  of 
the  French  directory,  with  the  title  of  Privy-counsel- 
lor. Having  been  received  into  the  academy  of  Ber- 
lin in  1743,  he  was  also  appointed  inspector  of  the 
French  college,  and  director  of  the  Charity-house. 
He  died  in  1772.  Two  volumes  of  "  Sermons  sur 
Divers  Textes  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte"  were  published  at 
Berlin  after  his  death. 

ACHARD,  CLAUDE  FRANCIS,  a  French  phy- 
sician, secretary  to  the  academy  of  Marseilles,  and 
librarian  of  that  city,  was  bom  in  1753,  and  died  in 
I8O9.  His  principal  work  is  entitled,  "  Dictionpaire 
de  la  Provence  et  du  Comtat  Venaissin." 
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ACHARD,    FREDERIC    CHARLES,   bom   at 

Berlin,  April  28,  1754,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
chemist,  and  principally  known  by  his  invention,  in 
1800,  of  a  process  for  manufacturing  sugar  from 
beet-root,  which,  since  that  time,  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection.  To  enable  him  to  extend  his 
manufacture,  the  great  importance  of  which  was 
acknowledged  by  the  rrencli  Institute,  the  king  of 
Pi-ussia,  in  1800,  presented  him  with  an  estate  at  Ku- 
nern,  in  Silesia,  where  his  establishment,  at  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  Europe  by  the  decree 
of  Berlin,  was  attended  with  such  success  that,  in  the 
winter  of  1811,  it  daily  yielded  SOOlbs  of  beet  syrup. 
Achard  connected  with  it,  in  1812,  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  his  mode  of  manufacture, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners.  He 
died  at  Kunern,  April  20,  1821.  Besides  a  number 
of  treatises  on  physic  and  agriculture,  he  published 
several  articles  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beet-root. 

ACHARDS,  ELEAZAR- FRANCIS  DE  LA 
BAUME  DE,  was  bom  at  Avignon,  in  1679,  of  a 
noble  and  ancient  family.  After  ha^^ng  embraced 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  became  not  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excellence  of  his  doctrines,  but 
particularly  Ijy  his  charitable  exertions  during  the 
plague  in  1721,  and  his  subsequent  promotions  had 
no  other  effect  on  him  than  to  increase  his  zeal  and 
his  piety.  Pope  Clement  Xll.,  informed  of  his  ta- 
lents and  conciliating  spirit,  employed  him  in  the 
capacity  of  apostolic  A-icar,  to  settle  the  disgraceful 
disputes  that  had  arisen  among  the  missionaries  of 
China.  Achards,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  undertook  this  commission ;  and  after  a  te- 
dious A'oyage  of  two  years,  and  two  years'  residence 
in  China,  where  he  ineft'ectually  laboured  to  accom- 
plish the  object  of  his  mission,  died  at  Cochin,  in 
1741,  a  martyr  to  his  indefatigable  and  benevolent 
zeal.  The  Abbe  Fabre,  his  secretarj^  published  an 
account  of  this  mission,  under  the  title  of  "  Lettres 
Edifiantes  et  Curieuses  sur  la  Visite  Apostolique  de 
M.  de  la  Baume,  eveque  d'HaUcarnasse,  a  la  Cochin- 
chine." 

ACHEN,  or  ACH,  JOHN  VAN,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1556,  of  a  good 
family.  He  discovered  a  taste  for  his  art  from  his 
eai'liest  years,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  painted  a 
portrait  with  such  success  as  to  induce  his  parents 
to  encourage  his  studies.  After  having  been  for 
some  time  taught  by  a  verj'  indifferent  painter,  he 
became  the  disciple  of  Jemgh,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained six  years,  and  afterwards  improved  him- 
self by  studying  and  copying  the  works  of  Spran- 
ger.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  was  introduced  at  Venice  to  a  Flemish  artist 
named  Gaspard  Reims,  who  employed  necessitous 
artists  that  he  might  make  a  trade  of  their  labours. 
With  him  Van  Achen  made  some  copies,  but, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  reception  w-hich  Reims 
had  given  him,  he  painted  his  oaati  portrait, 
and  sent  it  to  him.  Reims  was  so  stnick  with 
the  perforaiance  that  he  apologized  to  Van  Achen, 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  presen-ed  the  portrait 
with  great  care.  His  best  performances  at  Rome 
were,  a  Nativity  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a 
portrait  of  Madona  Venusta,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  lute.     He  died  at  Prague  in  1621. 

ACHENWALL,  GODFREY,  by  some  considered 
as  the  father  of  the  science  of  Statistics,  was  born  at 
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Elbing,  in  Prussia,  October  20,  1719.  He  received 
his  academical  education  at  Jena,  Halle,  and  Leipsic. 
In  1746  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Marburg,  where 
he  taught  histor}',  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and 
statistics,  but  at  first  confined  himself  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitutions  of  the  different  states.  In 
1748  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where,  some  years  after, 
he  became  one  of  the  professors  of  that  university, 
and  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments  :  here  he  remained 
until  his  death,  in  May,  1772.  He  had  often  tra- 
velled in  Switzerland, France,  Holland,  and  England; 
and  published  several  works  on  the  states  of  Europe, 
and  political  law  and  economy.  Those  in  highest 
estimation  are  his  "  Constitution  des  Royaumes  et 
Etats  d'Europe,"  and  "  Elementa  Juris  Naturae,"  of 
which  six  editions  were  printed  in  a  very  short  time. 
In  his  researches  on  the  subjects  of  national  wealth, 
resources,  and  means  of  prosperity,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  obsen'ations  of  previous  historians  and 
travellers,  and  was  much  assisted  by  Hermann 
Conring,  of  Helmstadt,  and  Eberhard  Otto,  who 
had  made  large  collections  for  the  same  purpose. 

ACHERI,  LUKE  D',  a  Benedictine  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  St.  Quintin,  in 
Picardy,  in  1609.  He  soon  became  celebrated  as 
the  editor  of  A-alual)le  manuscripts  which  lay  buried 
in  libraries.  In  1648  he  collected  into  one  volume 
the  "  Life  and  Works  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury."  The  Life  is  taken  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  ;  and  the  works 
are  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  taken 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Melaine  de 
Rennes,  and  a  treatise  on  the  Sacrament,  against 
Berenger.  The  appendix  contains  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Abbey  of  Bee  from  its  foundation  in  1304  to 
1437  ;  the  Life  of  St.  Herluinus,  founder  and  first 
abbot,  of  some  of  his  successors,  and  of  St.  Austin 
the  apostle  of  England,  and  some  treatises  on  the 
eucharist.  His  most  considerable  work  is  "  Veterum 
aliquot  Scriptorum,  qui  in  Galliee  Bibliothecis,  Max- 
ime  Benedictinorum,  latuerunt,  Spicilegium,"  &c. 
1653 — 1677-  This  work  appeared  in  thirteen  vo- 
lumes, 4to.  Lender  the  modest  title  of  Spicilegium, 
it  contains  a  very  curious  collection  of  documents 
pertaining  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  as  acts,  canons, 
councils,  chronicles,  lives  of  the  saints,  letters, 
poetry,  diplomas,  charters,  &c.,  taken  from  the 
libraries  of  the  different  monasteries.  Acheri  lived  a 
life  of  much  retirement,  seldom  going  out,  or  ad- 
mitting trifling  visits,  and  thus  found  leisure  for 
those  vast  labours  already  noticed,  and  which  pro- 
cured him  the  esteem  of  the  popes  Alexander  VII. 
and  Clement  X.,  who  honoured  him  wnth.  medals. 
Although  of  an  infirm  habit,  he  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  and  died  in  the  abbey  of  St.  German- 
des-Pres,  April  29,  1685.  He  was  interred  under 
the  hbrary  of  which  he  had  the  care  for  many  years, 
and  where  his  literary  correspondence  is  preserved. 
Dupin  says  he  was  one  of  the  first  learned  men  that 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  produced. 

ACHILLINI,  ALEXANDER,  a  celebrated  native 
of  Bologna,  where  he  was  born  October  29,  1463, 
was  a  philosopher  and  a  physician,  and  professed 
both  those  sciences  with  great  reputation.  He 
had  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  died  in  his 
own  country  in  August  1512,  at  the  age  of  forty,  with 
the  surname  of  "  the  great  philosopher,"  after  having 
published  various  works  on  anatomy  and  medicine. 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  small  bones 


in  the  organs  of  hearing.  His  philosophical  works 
were  printed  in  one  volume  folio,  at  Venice,  in  1508, 
and  reprinted  with  considerable  additions  in  1545, 
1551,  and  1568.  His  principal  medical  works  are 
"  Annotationes  Anatomicae,"  and  "  De  Humani  Cor- 
poris Anatomia."  The  latter  was  published  at  Venice, 
in  1521. 

ACHILLINI,  CLAUDE,  grand-nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Bologna  in  1574.  After  study- 
ing grammar,  the  belles  lettres,  and  philosophy,  he 
entered  on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  prosecuted  it 
with  so  much  success  that  he  was  honoured  with  a 
doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  became  a 
professor  of  that  science  at  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and 
Parma,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  His 
learning  was  so  much  admired  that  an  inscription  to 
his  honour  was  put  up  in  the  public  schools,  and 
both  popes  and  cardinals  gave  him  hopes,  which  were 
never  realized,  of  making  his  fortune.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  lived  principally  in  a  country  house 
called  II  Sasso,  and  died  there  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1640.  His  body  was  carried  to  Bologna,  and  in- 
terred in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin.  He  is  principally  known  now  by  his 
poetry,  in  which  he  was  an  imitator  of  Marino,  and 
with  much  of  the  bad  taste  of  his  age.  It  has  been 
asserted  tliat  he  received  a  gold  chain  v/orth  a  thou- 
sand crowns  from  the  court  of  France,  for  a  poem 
on  the  conquests  of  Louis  XIII. ;  but  this  reward 
was  sent  him  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  verses  he  wrote  on  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Bologna,  in 
1632,  and  were  reprinted  with  some  prose  pieces, 
under  the  title  "  Rime  e  Prose,"  at  Venice,  in 
1651. 

ACIDALIUS,  VALENS,  a  young  man  of  great 
erudition,  whom  Baillet  has  enrolled  among  his 
"  Enfans  celebres,"  and  who  would  have  proved 
one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  his  time  had  he  enjoyed  a 
longer  life,  was  born  at  Wistock,  in  the  march  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  1567-  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  composed  some  poetical  works  of  consideral)le 
merit.  In  1589  he  went  to  Helmstadt  to  pursue  his 
studies,  and  there  pubhshed  some  of  his  poems, 
which  were  reprinted  after  his  death  at  Leipsic,  in 
1605,  with  those  of  Janus  Lernutius  and  Janus  Gu- 
lielmus.  From  Helmstadt,  Acidahus  went  to  Italy 
in  1590,  and  acquired  the  erteem  and  friendship  oi 
the  most  distinguished  scholars.  Before  he  went  to 
Italy,  he  had  begun  his  commentary  on  Paterculus, 
and  pubhshed  his  edition  of  that  author  at  Padua 
After  remaining  three  years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Germany  ;  and  at  Neiss,  the  residence  of  the  bishop 
of  Breslaw,  he  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. At  this  place  he  continued  his  critical  re- 
searches on  Quintus  Curtius,  Plautus,  the  twelve 
ancient  Panegyrists,  Tacitus,  and  some  other  authors. 
In  1594  he  published  at  Frankfort,  his  "Animad- 
versiones  in  Quintum  Curtium  ;"  but  his  sudden 
death,  in  1595,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  put  a  stop 
to  his  useful  labours. 

ACKERMAN,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN  GOTP- 
LIEB,  a  physician  and  medical  writer  of  considerable 
eminence  in  Germ^any,  and  professor  of  medicine  at 
Altdorf,  in  Franconia,  was  born  in  1756,  at  Zeulen- 
rode  in  Upper  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  physician, 
and  initiated  his  son-  in  that  science  at  a  very  early 
age.  When  scarcely  fifteen  he  prescribed  with  suc- 
cess for  many  of  his  "friends  duiing  a  dangerous  epi- 
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demic  which  prevailed  in  Otterndorf.  He  afterwards 
finished  his  studies  at  Jena  and  Gottingen,  under 
Baldinger,  and  became  a  very  excellent  classical 
scholar  under  the  celebrated  Heyne.  After  having 
practised  medicine  in  his  own  country  for  some 
years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  various  transla- 
tions of  Italian,  French,  and  English  works,  as  well 
as  by  his  original  compositions,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  at  Altdorf.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  various  medical  societies  ;  and  his  practice  is  said 
to  have  been  as  successful  as  his  theory  of  disease 
was  sound.  He  died  at  Altdorf  in  1801.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  entitled  "  Institutiones  Historise  Me- 
diciuEe," 

ACOSTA,  JOSEPH  D',  a  celebrated  Spanish 
author,  born  at  Medina  del  Campo,  about  the  year 
1539.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  had  already  four  brothers, 
all  of  whom  he  excelled  in  knowledge  and  enterprise. 
In  1571  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  and  became 
second  provincial  in  Peru.  In  1588  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  acquired  the  good  opinion  of  Philip  II., 
by  entertaining  him  with  accounts  of  the  New 
World.  He  then  went  to  Italy,  to  render  a  more 
particular  account  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
Claude  Aquaviva,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  a 
difference,  of  little  importance  now,  relative  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  offices,  and  became  superior  of  the 
order  at  Valladolid,  and  rector  of  Salamanca,  at 
which  last  place  he  died,  February  15,  l600.  He 
wrote  "  Historia  Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias," 
which  was  pubUshed  at  Seville,  in  1590,  to  which  was 
afterwards  added  "  De  Natura  No\i  Orbis,  libri 
duo." 

ACOSTA,  URIEL,  a  Portuguese,  born  at  Oporto 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.     He  was 
educated  in  the  Cathohc  religion,  which  his  father 
also  sincerely  professed,  though  descended  from  one 
of  those  Jewish  families  who  had  been  forced  to 
receive  baptism.   Uriel  had  by  nature  a  good  temper 
and  disposition ;  and  religion  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  he  ardently  desired 
to  conform  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  church.     He 
applied  with  constant  assiduity  to  reading  the  scrip- 
tures and  religious  books,  carefully  consulting  also 
the  Catholic  creed  ;    but  difficulties  occurred,  which 
perplexed   him   to  such  a  degree,  that,  unable  to 
solve  them,  he  thought   it   impossible  to  fulfil  his 
duty,  with   regard   to   the   conditions   required   for 
absolution.      Being   dissatisfied   with   the   Catholic 
doctrines,  he  began  to  study  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
where  he  thought  he  found  more  satisfaction  than  in 
the  gospel,  and  at  length  became  convinced    that 
Judaism  was  the  true  religion  ;  but,  as  he  could  not 
profess  it  in  Portugal,  he  resigned  his  place,  and 
embarked    for   Amsterdam,   with    his   mother   and 
brothers,  whom  he  had  ventured  to  instruct  in  the 
principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  even  when  in  Por- 
tugal.    Soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  city  they  be- 
came members  of  the  synagogue,  and  were  circum- 
cised according  to  custom.     A  little  time  was  suffi- 
cient  to   show  him   that  the  Jews  did  neither    in 
their  rites  nor  morals  conform  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  of  this  he  declared  his  disapprobation ;  but  the 
chiefs  of  the  synagogue  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  must  exactly  observe  their  tenets  and  customs, 
and  that  he  would  be  excommunicated  if  he  deviated 
from  them.     This  threat,  however,  had  not  the  slight- 
est weight  with  him,  as  he  persisted  in  uttering  in- 
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vectives,  and,  in  consequence,  was  excommunicated. 
He  then  wrote  a  book  in  his  justification,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  rites  and  traditions 
of  the  Pharisees  are  contrary  to  the  writings  of  Moses  ; 
and  soon  after  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Sadducees, 
asserting  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the 
old  law  relate  only  to  this  life,  because  Moses  no- 
where mentions  the  joys  of  heaven  nor  the  torments 
of  heU.     The  Jews  now  made  apphcation  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Amsterdam ;  and  informed  against  him, 
as  one  who  wanted  to  undermine  the  foundation  of 
both  Jewish  and  Christian    religions,   upon  which 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  all  the  copies  of  his  works 
were  seized,  and  he  himself  fined  300  florins.     Never- 
theless, he  proceeded  still  further  in  his  scepticism. 
He  now  began  to  examine  whether  the  laws  of  Moses 
came  from  God  ;  and  he  at  length  found  reasons  to 
convince  himself  that  it  was  only  a  political  invention. 
Yet  such  was  his  inconsistency  that  he  returned  to 
the  Jewish  church,  after  he  had  been  excommunicated 
fifteen  years  ;  and,  after  having  made  a  recantation 
of  what  he  had  written,  subscribed  every  thing  as 
they  directed.     Shortly  after  he  was  accused  by  a 
nephew  of  not  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  syna- 
gogue.    On  this  he  was  summoned  before  the  grand 
council  of  the  synagogue ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
he  must  be  again  excommunicated.     The  Jews  then 
again  expelled  him  from  their  communion ;  and  he 
afterwards   suffered   various   hardships    and    perse- 
cutions.    After  remaining   seven   years  in  a   most 
wretched  situation,  he   at   length  declared  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  synagogue, 
having  been  told  that  he  might  easily  accommodate 
matters ;    they   made   him,    however,   undergo   the 
penance   in  its  utmost  rigour.     These   particulars, 
relating  to  the  life  of  Acosta,  occur  in  his   work 
entitled  "  Exemplar  Humanse  Vitai,"  published  and 
refuted  by  Limborch.     It  is  supposed  that  he  com- 
posed it  a  few  days  before  his  death,  after  having  de- 
termined to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself.     He  exe- 
cuted this  final  crime  a  little  after  he  had  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  kill  his  principal  enemy ;  for,  the  pistol 
with  which  he  intended  to  have  shot  him  as  he  passed 
his  house  having  missed  fire,  he  immediately  shut 
the  door,  and  shot  himself  with  another  pistol.    This 
event  took  place  at  Amsterdam,  but  in  what  year  is 
not  exactly  known ;  but  most  authors  are  inchned 
to  place  it  in  1640,  or  1647. 

ACREL,  OLAUS,  a  very  eminent  Swedish  sur- 
geon and  physician,  who  was  born  near  Stockholm 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
studied  first  at  Upsal,  and  afterwai'ds  at  Stockholm, 
under  the  ablest  practitioners  in  physic  and  surgery. 
In  1745  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Stockholm, 
where  for  half  a  century  he  was  considered  as  the 
first  man  in  his  profession.  During  that  period  he 
was  appointed  director-general  of  all  the  hospitals  in 
the  kingdom,  had  titles  of  nobility  conferred  upon 
him,  was  created  a  knight  of  Vasa,  and  became  com- 
mander of  that  order.  He  died  in  1807,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  published  several  valuable  works 
in  the  Swedish  language,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
"  Observations  on  Surgery,"  and  "  A  Discourse  on 
reforms  in  Surgical  Operations." 

ACRON,  HELENIUS,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
scholiast  on  Horace,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh 
centiu'y.  His  scholia  were  published  under  the 
title  "  Expositio  in  Horatii  Flacci  Opera."  It  forms 
the  third  edition  of  Horace,  according  to  Dr.  Hai"- 
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wood,  and  is  so  scarce  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  ] 
of  Maittaire.     Fabricius  mentions  Acron  among  the 
ancient  commentators  on  Terence  and  Persius. 

ACROPOLITA,  GEORGE,  one  of  the  writers  in 
the  Byzantine  history,  was  born  at  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1220,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  John  Ducas,  at  Nice.  In  his  one-and- 
twentieth  year  he  maintained  a  learned  dispute  with 
Nicholas  the  physician,  concerning  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  before  the  emperor  John.  John  Ducas  sent 
him  ambassador  to  Larissa,  to  establish  a  peace  with 
Michael  of  Epirus.  He  was  also  constituted  judge 
by  this  emperor,  to  try  Michael  Comnenus  on  a  sus- 
picion of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  Theodorus 
Lascaris,  the  son  of  John,  whom  he  had  taught  logic, 
appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  western  provinces 
of  his  empire.  When  he  held  this  government,  in 
the  year  1255,  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  Michael 
Angelus,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  him.  In  1 260, 
he  gained  his  liberty  by  means  of  the  emperor  Pa- 
Iseologus,  who  sent  him  ambassador  to  Constantine 
prince  of  Bulgaria.  In  1272  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
judges  upon  the  cause  of  John  Vecchus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  sent  ambassador  to  John 
prince  of  Bulgaria  in  1282,  and  died  soon  after  his  re- 
turn. His  principal  work  is  his  "  HistoriaByzantina." 

ACTON,  JOSEPH,  many  years  prime-minister 
to  the  king  of  Naples.  He  was  born  in  1737,  of 
Irish  parents,  who  had  settled  at  Besanson.  Having 
finished  his  education  he  entered  the  French  navy, 
which  he  soon  quitted  for  the  Tuscan,  and  was  sub- 
sequently employed  in  the  Spanish  expedition  against 
Barbary,  in  which  he  found  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  This  led  him  to  the  Neapolitan 
navy,  and  ultimately  to  the  Neapolitan  court,  where 
he  acquired  the  favour  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  was 
successively  appointed  minister  of  the  navy,  minis- 
ter of  war,  then  director  of  the  finances,  and,  finally, 
prime-minister.  In  this  office  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  exercised  a  great 
and  by  no  means  beneficial  influence  over  the  for- 
tunes of  Naples.  His  implacable  hatred  of  France 
led  him,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Italian  wars, 
to  the  most  extravagant  measures,  which  always 
turned  out  disadvantageously  for  the  royal  family, 
and  strengthened  the  French  party,  from  which  that 
of  the  Carbonari  was  afterwards  formed.  Acton  ac- 
companied the  king,  in  1798,  on  General  Mack's 
expedition  against  the  French  army;  and  he  had 
previously  presided  over  the  celebrated  junta,  which, 
to  satisfy  its  hatred  against  men  of  different  political 
opinions,  with  unprecedented  cruelty  sought  out 
victims  from  all  ranks  in  society.  After  the  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  General  Mack's  expedition  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  helm  of  the  Neapolitan  government, 
and  died  in  1808,  hated  and  despised  by  all  parties. 

ACUNA,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  was  born  at  Burgos,  1597-  He  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  American  Indians,  and  on  his 
return,  in  the  year  1641,  published  in  Spanish,  by 
permission  of  the  king,  "  Nuevo  Descubrimiento 
del  Gran  Rio  de  las  Amazones ;"  but  the  projects 
resulting  from  his  discoveries  respecting  this  river 
were  discountenanced  afterwards  by  the  house  of 
Braganza,  and  PhiUp  IV.  ordered  all  the  copies  of 
this  curious  work  to  be  destroyed,  so  that  for  many 
years  two  only  were  known  to  exist,  one  in  the  Vati- 
can library  and  another  in  the  possession  of  Marin 
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Leroi  de  Gomberville,  who  translated  it  into  French, 
and  published  it,  under  the  title  of  "  Relation  de  la 
Riviere  des  Amazones,"  Paris,  1682,  two  vols.  r2mo., 
with  a  curious  dissertation  ;  but  some  passages  of 
the  text  are  not  very  faithfully  translated.  This  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Wood's 
Rogers's  Voyage  round  the  world.  Acuna  went  to 
the  East  Indies  some  time  after  the  pubhcation  of  his 
work,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Lima  about  1675. 

ACUNA,  FERNANDO  DE,  a  Spanish  poet  of 
considerable  talent,  who  was  born  at  Madrid,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  first  poetical 
attempt  was  a  translation  of  Olivier  de  la  >Iarche's 
"  Chevalier  Delibere,"  under  the  title  of  "  El  Caval- 
lero  Determinando,"  to  which  he  added  an  entire 
book  of  his  own  composition.  He  also  composed, 
in  Italian  verse,  sonnets  and  eclogues,  in  which  the 
thoughts  are  natural  and  the  expression  elegant. 
He  succeeded  in  translating  Ovid  in  Averse  of  nine 
syllables,  which  the  Spaniards  consider  as  the  most 
difficult  in  their  poetry ;  and  before  his  death  he 
had  begun  a  translation  of  Roland  from  Boyardo, 
and  added  four  chants,  which  were  thought  equal  to 
the  original.  He  died  at  Grenada  in  1580;  and  in 
1591  a  collection  of  his  works  was  published  at 
Salamanca,  entitled  "  Varias  Poesias." 

ADAIR,  JAMES,  the  name  of  an  English  lawyer 
of  some  celebrity,  who  was  a  native  of  London,  but 
educated  at  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1764,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1767. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  year  1770,  when 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  contentions  of 
that  period.  Having  sided  with  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the 
memorable  dispute  between  that  gentleman  and  his 
co-patriot  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Wilkes  spoke  of  him  at 
political  meetings  in  such  favourable  terms  as  to 
draw  the  public  eye  upon  him;  and  in  1779  he  was 
chosen  recorder  of  London.  This  situation  he  re- 
tained for  some  years,  while  his  advancement  at  the 
bar  was  rapid,  and  highly  honourable  to  his  talents. 
The  duties  of  the  recordership  he  discharged  with 
much  ability,  strict  justice,  and  humanity.  The 
situation,  however,  was  rendered  in  some  degree 
irksome  by  the  changes  of  political  sentiment  which 
had  taken  place  among  his  constituents,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation.  When  he  was  chosen  into 
this  office,  the  city  was  out  of  humour  with  the  court, 
and  Mr.  Adair  probably  owed  his  election  to  his 
being  reputedly  of  Wilkes's  party,  who  was  still  the 
idol  of  the  city.  A  great  revolution,  however,  took 
place  when  the  coalition-administration  (that  of  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox)  was  overthrown.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  friends,  and  in  consequence  the  king  and  court, 
became  highly  popular  in  the  city,  while  Mr.  Adair 
retained  his  old  opinions,  took  the  part  of  the  dis- 
missed ministers,  and  became  a  zealous  assertor  of 
the  Wliig  principles.  In  1789  he  resigned  his  post 
of  recorder,  and  upon  this  occasion  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box,  for  his  able  and  upright 
conduct  in  that  office. 

In  the  parliament  of  1780  he  sat  as  member  for 
Cockermouth,  but  afterwards  for  Higham  Ferrars. 
When  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  others  ac- 
cused of  high  treason,  were  instituted  in  1794, 
1795,  Mr.  Adair  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  and  was  allowed  to  have  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  ability.  In  1798,  when  the  country 
was   menaced  with  threats  of  invasion,  voluntee 
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offers  of  servite  were  made  to  government  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  and  London  and  its  en- 
virons raised  a  force  of  about  12,000  men,  fully 
armed,  etjuipped,  and  trained,  at  their  own  expense. 
Mr.  Adair,  although  his  age  might  have  formed  a 
.sufficient  excuse,  joined  this  band ;  and,  it  is 
thought,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fatigues  attending  the 
discipline.  The  day  his  corps  returned  from  shoot- 
ino-  at  a  target  near  London,  in  July  1798,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke  while  walking  along 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  was 
interred  on  the  27th  in  Bunhill  Felds'  burying- 
ground,  near  the  ashes  of  his  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  Adair  was  not  distinguished  for  splendid 
talents,  but  was  considered  an  able  constitutional  law- 
yer; his  eloquence  was  \'igorous  and  impressive,  but 
ills  voice  was  harsh'  and  manner  uncourteous.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  "Thoughts  on  the 
Dismission  of  Officers,  Civil  and  Mihtary,  for  their 
Conduct  in  Parliament ;"  and  "  Observations  on  the 
Power  of  Alienation  in  the  Crown  before  the  first  of 
Queen  Anne,  supported  by  Precedents,  and  the  Opi- 
nions of  many  Learned  Judges  ;  together  with  some 
Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Administration  respecting 
the  Case  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,"  published  in  1 768. 
ADALARD,  or  ADELARD,  a  celebrated  monk, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  753 ;  he  was  son  of 
Count  Bernard,  grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
fousin-german  of  Charlemagne.  He  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  court  in  his  youth,  but,  fearing  the  moral 
infection  of  such  a  mode  of  life,  had  retired ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  became  a  monk  of  Cor- 
bie in  Picardy,  and  was  at  length  chosen  abbot  of 
the  monastery.  His  imperial  relation,  however, 
forced  him  again  to  attend  the  court,  where  he  still 
preserv'ed  the  dispositions  of  a  recluse,  and  took 
every  opportunity  which  business  allowed  for  ])rivate 
prayer  and  meditation.  After  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne he  was,  on  unjust  suspicions,  banished  by 
Lewis  the  Meek  to  a  monastery  on  the  coast  of 
Acquitaine,  in  the  isle  of  Here.  After  a  banishment 
of  five  years,  Lewis,  sensible  of  his  own  injustice, 
recalled  Adalard,  and  heaped  on  him  the  highest 
honours.  The  monk  was,  however,  the  same  man 
in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  and  in  the  year  823 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  Corbie.  Every  week  he 
addressed  each  of  the  monks  of  his  monastery  sepa- 
rately; he  exhorted  them  in  pathetic  discourses, 
and  laboured  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  country 
around  his  monastery.  His  liberality  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  excess ;  and  his  humility  induced  him 
to  receive  advice  from  the  meanest  monk.  Adalard 
promoted  learning  in  his  monasteries ;  for  he  was 
himself  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  instructed  the 
people  both  in  Latin  and  French.  He  died  in  the 
year  827,  aged  seventy-three.  Such  is  the  account 
given  us  of  Adalard,  a  character,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  of  eminent  piety  and  usefulness  in  a  dark 
age.  His  principal  work  was  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
French  Monarchy ;"  but  fragments  only  of  any  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  our  times. 

ADALBERON,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  chan- 
cellor of  France  under  the  reigns  of  Lothaire  and 
Louis  v.,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  French  pre- 
lates of  the  tenth  century.  Having  attained  the 
archbishopric  in  the  year  969,  he  called  several  coun- 
cils for  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  he  enforced  by  his  example  with  much  firm- 
pess  of  mind.     He  also  induced  men  of  learning  to 
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resort  to  Rheims,  and  gave  a  high  degree  of  celebrity 
to  the  schools  of  that  city.  In  the  year  987  he  con- 
secrated Hugh  Capet,  who  continued  him  in  his 
office  of  grand  chancellor.  He  died  in  January,  988. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  among  those  of  Gerbert, 
afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  H.  ;  and  two  of  his  dis- 
courses are  in  Moissac's  Chronicle.  The  cathedral 
of  Rheims  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  greater  pai-t 
of  its  sumptuous  furniture. 

ADALBERT,  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  the  tenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  tirst  founders  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  Hungary.  He  also  preached  the  gospel 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  where  he  Avas  murdered 
by  Sego,  a  pagan  priest.  His  death  was  amply  re- 
venged by  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland. 

ADAM,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish schoolmaster  and  popular  writer,  was  bom  June 
1741,  in  the  parish  of  Rafford,  in  the  county  of  Moray. 
His  parents  were  poor,  but  gave  him  such  a  well- 
grounded  education  as  the  humblest  peasant  in  this 
part  of  our  island  conceives  it  his  duty  to  ensure  for 
his  children.  After  having  unsuccessfully  endea- 
voured to  procure  an  exhibition  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  he  was  encoin-aged,  in  1758,  to  go  to  the 
imiversity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  surmounted  the 
severest  pecuniary  difficulties  with  a  virtuous  and 
honourable  perseverance,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be 
found,  and  improved  his  opportunities  of  knowledge 
with  great  assiduity  and  success.  In  1761  he  was 
elected  schoolmaster  to  Watson's  Hospital,  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  himself  in  classical  knowledge  by 
a  careful  perusal  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  diffi- 
cult authors.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  rector  of  the' high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1771  successor  to  the  same  gentleman,  and  filled  this 
honourable  station  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
raising  the  reputation  of  the  school  much  higher  than 
it  had  been  known  for  many  years.  He  would  have 
perhaps  raised  it  yet  higher  had  he  not  involved 
himself,  not  only  with  his  ushers,  but  with  the  patrons 
and  trustees  of  the  school,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the 
proper  grammar  to  be  taught.  Dr.  Adam  preferring 
one  of  his  own  compiling  to  that  of  Ruddiman,  which 
had  long  been  used  in  all  the  schools  in  Scotland, 
and  was  esteemed  as  near  perfection  as  any  work  of 
the  kind  that  had  ever  been  published.  The  ushers, 
or  under-masters,  were  unanimous  in  retaining  Rud- 
diman's  grammar,  and  Dr.  Adam  was  as  resolute  in 
teaching  from  his  own.  The  consequence  was  that 
Dr.  Adam  taught  his  class  by  one  grammar,  and  the 
four  under-masters  theirs  by  another.  The  incon- 
venience of  this  mode  was  soon  felt ;  and  the  patrons 
of  the  school,  who  were  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
after  referring  the  question  at  issue  to  the  principal 
of  the  university,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robertson,  to- 
gether with  the  professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  issued  an  order  in  1786  directing  the 
rector  and  other  masters  of  the  high  school  to  in- 
struct their  scholars  by  Ruddiman's  rudiments  and 
grammar,  and  prohibiting  any  other  grammar  of  the 
Latin  language  from  being  made  use  of.  Dr.  Adam, 
however,  disregarded  this  and  a  subsequent  order  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  continued  to  use  his  own  rules, 
in  his  daily  practice  with  the  pupils  of  his  own  class, 
and  without  being  any  further  interrupted.  The  work  '' 
which  gave  rise  to  this  dispute  was  published  in  1772, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Principles  of  Latin  and 
English  Grammar,"  and  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of 
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very  considerable  merit,  and  iiighly  useful  to  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  Latin  and  English  grammar 
should  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 

Soon  after  this  dispute  had  apjjarently  terminated 
Dr.  Adam  compiled  "  A  Summary  of  Geography  and 
History,"  for  the  use  of  his  j)upils,  which  he  after- 
wards enlarged  and  published  in  1794.  In  1791,  he 
published  "  Roman  Antiquities,"  or  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans,  Svo.  This 
useful  work  has  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  has  been  very  generally  recommended 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Kennet's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. In  1 800  he  published  his  "  Classical  Biogra- 
phy," which  was  orignally  intended  as  the  appendix 
to  a  Latin  dictionary  on  which  he  had  been  employed 
for  some  years ;  but  the  high  ])rice  of  paper,  and  the 
great  expense  of  printing  such  works,  discouraged 
him  from  carrying  into  effect  his  original  design. 
He  printed  however,  in  1805,  an  abridgment  of  his 
dictionary,  under  the  title  of  "  Lexicon  Linguae 
Latinje  Compendiarium,"  Svo. 

Dr.  Adam  died  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1809,  of 
an  apoplexy,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  uni- 
versally regretted  as  an  able  and  successful  teacher, 
a  man  of  high  rank  in  classical  literature,  and  in  pri- 
vate life  benevolent  and  amiable.  At  one  period  of 
his  life,  when  the  French  revolution  distracted  the 
political  opinions  of  his  country,  he  incurred  some 
degree  of  censure  for  having  introduced  matters  of  a 
political  kind  into  his  school.  For  this  no  apology 
can  be  valid ;  but  it  appears  that  he  became  after- 
wards more  cautious,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death 
his  character  was  so  universally  esteemed  that  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 

ADAM  OF  BREMEN,  so  called  because  he  was 
a  canon  of  that  church.  He  was  born,  according  to 
some  writers,  at  Misnia  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  and 
in  1067  was  made  a  canon  by  Adelbert,  archbishop 
of  Bremen,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  of  that  city,  a  situation  equally  im- 
portant and  honourable  at  a  time  when  schools  were 
the  only  establishments  for  public  instruction.  Adam 
employed  his  whole  life  in  the  functions  of  his  office, 
in  propagating  religion,  and  in  compiling  his  work, 
"  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Ecclesiarum  Hamburgensis  et 
BremensisVicinorumqueLocorumSeptentrionalium." 
ITiis  work  contains  the  most  accurate  account  we 
have  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  As  Bremen  was  the  centre  of  the  missions 
for  this  j)urpose,  in  which  Adam  was  himself  engaged, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  making  valuable  collections 
from  the  archives  of  the  archljishopric,  the  library  of 
his  convent,  and  the  conversations  he  held  with  the 
missionaries.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  dignified 
clergy  were  not  inattentive  to  temporal  affairs,  and 
yet  acquitted  himself  with  much  impartiality  in  writ- 
ing the  history  of  his  patron  Adelbert,  a  man  of  in- 
trigue and  ambition.  He  made  a  tour  in  Denmark, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  the  reigning 
sovereign  ;  and  on  his  return  wrote  a  geographical 
treatise,  which  was  published  at  Stockholm,  under 
the  title  of  "  Chronographia  Scandinavias,"  and  after- 
wards at  Ley  den,  when  the  i  work  was  slightly 
changed  both  in  its  character  and  title.  This 
short  work  is  added  to  Mader's  edition  of  his  history, 
and,  although  not  without  a  portion  of  the  fabulous, 
is  curious  as  the  first  attempt  to  describe  the  north 
of  Europe,  particularly  Jutland,  and  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Baltic.     We  also  owe  to  Adam  of 
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Bremen  the  first  accounts  of  the  interior  of  Sweden, 
and  of  Russia,  the  name  of  which  only  was  then 
known  in  Christian  Europe.  The  time  of  this  author's 
death  is  not  known. 

ADAM,  JAMES,  a  French  translator,  who  was 
born  at  Vendome  in  1663,  and,  after  finishing  his 
studies,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  appointed  him  to  be  his  secretary.  He 
translated  jiart  of  De  Thou's  history,  which  has  Lon- 
don on  the  title,  but  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  1734. 
This  he  undertook  with  Charles  Le  Beau,  the  abbes 
Mascrier,  Le  Due,  Fontaines,  Prevost,  and  father 
Fabre.  He  translated  also  the  memoirs  of  Montecu- 
culli,  Amsterdam,  1734,  12mo.,  an  account  of  the 
cardinal  Tournon,  Athenaeus,  and  other  works.  He 
died  Nov.  12,  1735. 

ADAM,  LAMBERT-SIGISBERT,  an  eminent 
French  sculptor,  was  born  at  Nancy,  in  1700.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  came  to  Metz  ;  but  a  desire  to 
extend  his  reputation  made  him  repair  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  in  1719.  After  exercising  his  profession 
about  four  years,  he  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  then 
went  to  Rome,  with  a  royal  pension,  where  he  re- 
mained ten  years.  "While  here  he  was  employed  by 
the  cardinal  de  Polignac  in  restoring  the  twelve 
marble  statues  known  as  the  "  family  of  Lycomedes," 
which  had  been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
villa  of  Marius,  about  two  leagues  from  Rome,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  great  success  in  a  branch  of 
the  art  which  is  seldom  rewarded  or  honoured  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulties.  He  afterwards  restored 
several  antique  sculptures,  of  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  acc[uired  possession,  and  which  he  con- 
veyed to  Berlin.  When  an  intention  was  formed  of 
erecting  that  vast  monument  at  Rome  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Fountain  of  Trevi,"  he  was  one  of  the 
sixteen  sculptors  who  gave  in  designs  ;  but,  although 
his  was  ado])ted  by  pope  Clement  XII.,  the  jealousy 
of  the  Italian  artists  prevented  his  executing  it.  At 
this  time,  however,  advantageous  ofi'ers  were  made 
by  his  own  country,  to  which  he  returned,  after  being 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academies  of  St.  Luke,  and 
of  Bologna.  His  first  work,  after  his  return  to 
France,  was  the  group  of  the  "  Seine  et  Marne"  for 
the  cascade  at  St.  Cloud.  He  was  then  employed  at 
Choisi;  and,  in  May  1737,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  academy,  and  professor.  The  piece  he 
exhibited  on  his  admission  was  "  Neptune  calming 
the  waves,"  with  a  Triton  at  his  feet.  He  then  exe- 
cuted the  group  of  "  Neptune  and  Amphitrite"  for 
the  bason  at  Versailles,  on  which  he  was  employed 
five  years,  and  was  rewarded,  besides  the  stipulated 
price,  with  a  pension  of  500  livres.  One  of  his  best 
works  was  the  figure  of  "  St.  Jerome."  In  1754  he 
pubhshed  "Recueil  de  Sculptures  Antiques  Grecques 
et  Romaines,"  for  which  he  made  the  designs.  He 
died  of  an  apople.vy  on  the  15th  of  May,  1759. 

ADAM,  NICHOLAS-SEBASTIAN,  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  likewise  an  eminent  artist,  was 
born  at  Nanc)',  March  22,  1705.  He  studied  under 
his  father  at  Paris,  and  in  1726  went  to  Rome.  Two 
years  after  he  gained  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke.  At  this  time  his  brother,  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  and  Francis,  a  younger  brother, 
were  at  Rome,  and  assisted  each  other  in  their  labours. 
After  a  residence  of  nine  years,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  with  some  opposition  was  admitted  into  the 
academy,  where  he  exhibited  his  model  of  "  Prome- 
theus," but  did  not  execute  it  until  long  after.    Next 
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year  he  executed  the  "  mavtyrdom  of  St.  Victoria,"  a 
bas-relief  in  bronze,  for  the  royal  chapel  at  Versailles, 
For  some  time  he  assisted  his  brother  in  "  the  Nep- 
tune ;"  but,  a  disagreement  occurring,  quitted  this, 
and  employed  himself  at  the  hotel  Soubise,  and  the 
abbey  of  St.  Dennis.  The  tomb  of  the  queen  of  Po- 
land, wife  of  Stanislaus,  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best 
works.  His  Prometheus  was  finished  in  1763,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  oiFered  him  30,000  francs  for  it ; 
but  Adam  said  it  was  executed  for  his  master,  and 
no  longer  his  own  property.  He  died  March  27, 
177S,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

ADAM,  MELCHIOR,  a  very  useful  biographer, 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  in 
Silesia,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  Brieg,  where 
the  dukes  of  that  name,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
encouraged  learning  and  the  reformed  religion  as 
professed  by  Calvin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  pro- 
testant,  and  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  by  the 
hberality  of  a  person  of  quality,  who  had  left  several 
exhibitions  for  young  students.  He  was  appointed 
rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  published 
his  first  volume  of  Illustrious  Men  in  the  year  1615. 
This  volume,  which  consists  of  philosophers,  poets, 
writers  on  pohte  literature,  historians,  &c.,  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  others ;  that  which  treats  of  divines 
was  printed  in  1619;  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next; 
and,  finally,  that  of  the  physicians  :  the  last  two  were 
pubhshed  in  1620.     He  died  in  1622. 

ADAM,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  architect,  was 
born  in  1728,  at  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire, 
Scotland.  He  was  the  second  son  of  William  Adam, 
esq.,  of  Maryburgh,  an  architect  of  distinguished 
merit.  He  received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  To  perfect  his  taste  in  the  science  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself,  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
there  studied,  for  some  time,  the  magnificent  remains 
of  antiquity  which  still  adorn  that  country.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  buildings  of  the  ancients  are,  in 
architecture,  what  the  works  of  nature  are  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  arts,  the  only  models  for  our 
imitation  and  standards  of  our  judgment.  Scarcely 
any  monuments,  however,  of  Grecian  or  Roman 
architecture  now  remain,  except  public  buildings. 
The  private  edifices,  however  splendid  and  elegant,  in 
which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  resided,  have 
nearly  all  perished,  few  vestiges  remaining  even  of 
those  innumerable  villas  with  which  Italy  was  crowd- 
ed, although,  in  erecting  them,  the  Romans  lavished 
the  spoils  and  riches  of  the  world.  He  conceived 
that  his  knowledge  of  architecture  would  be  imperfect, 
unless  he  should  be  able  to  add  the  observation  of  a 
private  edifice  of  the  ancients  to  his  study  of  their 
public  works.  He  therefore  formed  the  scheme  of 
visiting  the  ruins  of  the  emperor  Dioclesian's  pa- 
lace, at  Spalatro,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia.  To  that 
end,  having  prevailed  on  M.  Clerisseau,  a  French 
artist,  to  accompany  him,  and  engaged  two  draughts- 
men to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  his  design, 
he  sailed  from  Venice,  in  June  1757,  on  his  intended 
expedition,  and,  in  five  weeks,  he  accomphshed 
his  object  with  much  satisfaction. 

In  1762  he  was  appointed  architect  to  their  ma- 
jesties. In  1764  he  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  at  Spalatro,  in  one  large  folio  volume.  It 
was  entitled  "  Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  at  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia."  It  is  enriched 
\vith  seventy-one  plates,  executed  in  the  most  mas- 
terly manner.     He  had  at  this  time  been  elected  a 


member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  In 
1768  he  resigned  his  office  of  architect  to  their  ma- 
jesties, it  being  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  he  being  this  year  elected  representative 
for  the  county  of  Kinross.  By  this  time,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  James  Adam,  he  had  bee 
much  employed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  both  in 
constructing  many  noble  modern  edifices  and  in 
embellishing  ancient  mansions.  That  noble  im- 
provement of  the  metropolis,  the  Adelphi,  will  long 
remain  an  honour  to  these  brothers  in  art ;  but,  as  a 
speculation,  it  was  not  so  fortunate.  In  177-i,  how- 
ever, they  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  to  dispose 
of  the  houses  by  lottery. 

The  many  other  elegant  buildings,  public  and  pri- 
vate, erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  Mr. 
Adam,  display  a  great  variety  of  original  designs. 
To  the  last  moment  of  his  hfe,  he  evinced  an  increas- 
ing vigour  of  genius  and  refinement  of  taste  ;  for,  in 
the  space  of  one  year  preceding  his  death,  he  de- 
signed eight  great  public  works,  besides  twenty-five 
private  buildings,  so  various  in  their  style,  and  so 
beautiful  in  their  composition,  that  they  have  been 
considered  by  the  best  judges  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  establish  his  fame  as  an  architect.  His  talents, 
too,  extended  beyond  the  line  of  his  own  profession  ; 
and  in  his  numerous  drawings  in  landscape  we  ob- 
serve a  lu.xuriance  of  composition,  and  an  effect  of 
light  and  shadow,  which  have  scarcely  ever  been 
equalled. 

His  death,  which  took  place  at  his  house  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  London,  March  3,  1792,  was  occasioned 
by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  in  his  stomach. 
His  remains  were  interred,  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  brother  James  died  Oct.  20,  1794,  also  very 
eminent  as  an  architect,  of  which  that  magnificent 
range  of  buildings  called  Portland  Place,  afford  an 
undeniable  proof. — Most  of  his  other  works  were 
executed  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 

ADAM,  SCOTUS,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
author,  who  is  well  known  as  a  monkish  writer,  and 
a  voluminous  author  of  biography,  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisferne, 
now  called  Holy  Island,  a  few  miles  south  of  Berwick 
on  Tweed,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  north  of  England.  He 
went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  taught  school  divinity  in  the  Sorbonne. 
In  his  latter  years  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Durham,  where  he  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Columbanus,  and  the  lives  of  some  other 
monks  of  the  sixth  century.  He  likewise  ^\Tote  the 
hfe  of  David  I.  king  of  Scotland,  and,  after  a  long 
and  active  career,  died  in  1195. 

ADAMS,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  maker  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  "  Micrographia."  He  died  March 
5th,  1786,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  his 
son,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  talents.  George 
Adams,  jun.,  revised  the  Micrographia,  and  pubhshed 
a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  &c. 

ADAMS,  JOHN,  second  president  of  the  L^nited 
States  of  Amei'ica.  This  distinguished  American 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  families  who  founded 
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the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  born  at  Brain- 
tree,  in  that  colony,  Oct.  19,  1735.  Before  the 
revolution  which  separated  America  from  Great  Bri- 
tain he  had  acquired  much  reputation  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  that  event,  he 
published  "  An  Essay  on  Canon  and  Feudal  Law." 
He  afterwards  employed  his  pen  in  the  American 
newspapers,  and  contributed  essentially  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 
He  was  still,  however,  a  friend  to  loyal  measures ; 
and  when  Captain  Preston  was  tried  for  his  life,  for 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  a  mob,  pleaded  his 
cause  with  spirit  and  eloquence,  and  Preston  was 
acquitted.  This  in  some  measure  injured  Mr. 
Adams's  character  with  the  more  violent  party,  but 
had  so  little  eftect  on  the  more  judicious  that  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  congress  in  177-1,  and  re-elected 
in  1775.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  that  a 
cordial  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  resolution  passed  July  4,  1776,  declaring  the 
American  States  free,  sovereig-n,  and  independent. 


When,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  States  enter- 
tained hopes  of  assistance  from  the  courts  of  Europe, 
Mr.  Adams  was  sent,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  to  that  of 
Versailles,  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce. On  their  return,  he  assisted  in  forming  a 
constitution  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
then  employed  by  America  as  her  plenipotentiary  to 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  bring  on  the  war  between  those  States  and 
Great  Britain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and 
assisted  in  concluding  the  general  peace.  His  tem- 
perate adv^ice,  on  this  occasion,  respecting  the  loyal- 
ists, again  alarmed  the  republican  party,  who  began 
to  consider  him  as  a  partizan  of  England.  He  was 
the  first  ambassador  America  sent  to  this  country, 
where,  with  true  republican  simphcity,  and  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  embarrassed  finances  of  his 
country,  he  resided  on  the  first  floor  at  a  bookseller's 
house  in  Piccadilly. 

Although  America  had  obtained  independence, 
she  still  required  a  form  of  government  or  constitu- 
tion adapted  to  her  rank  among  other  nations,  and 
calculated  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  sovereignty. 
Mr.  Adams  was  among  the  first  who  proposed  the 
present  form,  and  was  seconded  by  Washington, 
Hamilton,  and  others,  who  were  termed  federalists  ; 
and  the  change  took  place  in  1787-     Washington 


was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Adams  vice-president. 
But  the  party  in  opposition  to  this  measure  were  not 
silenced;  and,  when  the  French  revolution  took 
place,  they  in  general  were  found  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  France,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  pur- 
sued his  even  course,  and  vindicated  his  principles 
and  theory  in  an  able  publication,  entitled,  "A 
Defence  of  the  Constitution  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  which  he  after- 
wards republished  under  the  title  of  "  History 
of  the  principal  Republics."  The  leading  principle 
which  runs  through  this  work  is  that  a  mixture  of  the 
three  powers,  the  regal,  the  aristocratical,  and  the 
democratical,  properly  balanced,  composes  the  most 
perfect  form  of  government,  and  secures  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 

When  Mr.  Washington  was  a  second  time  chosen 
president,  Mr.  Adams  was  again  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent; and,  when  the  former  intimated  his  intention 
to  retire,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  his  successor,  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Jefierson,  who  was  the  idol  of  the 
republican  or  anti-federalist  party. 

In  1820  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  revise  the  constitution  of  his  state,  and  chosen 
its  president.  This  honour  he  was  constrained  to 
decline,  on  account  of  his  infirmities  and  great  age, 
being  then  eighty-five  years  old  ;  but  he  attended 
the  convention  as  a  member,  and  fulfilled  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  him  as  such.  After  that,  his  life 
glided  away  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  until  the 
4th  of  July,  1826,  when  he  breathed  his  last  with 
the  same  hallowed  sentiment  on  his  lips  which  on 
that  glorious  day,  fifty  years  before,  he  had  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  congress.  "  Independence  for  ever  " 
were  his  dying  words.  On  the  morning  of  the  jubilee, 
he  was  roused  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  the 
firing  of  canon  ;  and,  on  being  asked  by  the  servant 
who  attended  him,  whether  he  knew  what  day  it 
was,  he  replied,  "  O  yes  !  it  is  the  glorious  4th  of 
July — God  bless  it — God  bless  you  aU  !"  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great  and  glo- 
rious day  ;"  and,  just  before  he  expired,  exclaimed, 
"Jefferson  survives."  But  in  tliis  he  erred,  for 
at  one  o'clock,  that  same  day,  Jefferson  had  rendered 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  its  C'reator. 

ADAMS,  SIR  THOMAS.  This  distinguished 
citizen  of  London  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  pru- 
dence and  piety  as  well  as  his  loyalty  and  sufi'erings. 
He  was  born  in  1536,  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire, 
educated  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  (FuUer 
says)  bred  a  draper  in  London.  In  1G09  he  was 
chosen  sheriff,  when  he  immediately  gave  up  his 
business,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  public  affairs. 
He  made  himself  complete  master  of  the  customs  and 
usages,  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  succeeded  to  every  honour  his  fellow-citizens  had 
it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  He  was  chosen  master  of 
the  draper's  company,  as  well  as  alderman,  and  presi- 
dent of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  which  institution  he 
probably  saved  from  ruin  by  discovering  the  frauds  of 
a  dishonest  steward.  He  was  often  returned  member 
of  parliament ;  but  the  violent  politics  of  the  times 
would  not  permit  him  to  sit  there.  In  1645  he  was 
elected  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  which  office  he  gave 
a  striking  example  of  disinterestedness,  by  declining 
the  advantages  usually  made  by  the  sale  of  places 
which  become  vacant.     His  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was 
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so  well  known  that  his  house  was  searched  by  the 
republican  party,  to  tind  the  kin^r  there  ;  and  he  was 
the  next  year  conamitted  to  the  Tower  by  the  same 
party,  and  detained  there  some  time.  His  affection 
for  his  prince  was  so  great  that  during  the  exile  of 
Charles  II.  he  remitte'd  him  10,000/. 

When  the  restoration  of  the  king  was  agreed  on, 
Mr  Adams,  then  seventy-four  years  of  age,  was  de- 
puted by  the  city  to  accompany  General  Monk  to 
Breda  in  Holland,  to  congratulate  and  accompany  the 
king  home.  For  his  signal  services  the  king  knighted 
him  at  the  Hague  ;  and  soon  after  the  restoration 
advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 

His  merit,  as  a  benefactor  to  the  public,  is  highly 
conspicuous  :  he  gave  the  house  of  his  nativity,  at 
Wem,  as  a  free-school  to  the  town,  and  liberally 
endowed  it ;  he  founded  an  Arabic  professorship  at 
Cambridge ;  both  which  took  place  before  his  death. 
He  was  equally  benevolent  in  private  as  in  public 
life ;  and,  although  he  suffered  great  losses  in  his 
estate,  he  gave  hberally  in  legacies  to  the  poor  of 
many  parishes,  to  hospitals,  and  minister's  ^^^dows. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  Christian 
patience  and  fortitude  in  adversity.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary ■24th,  1667. 

ADAMS,  AVILLIAM,  D.  D.,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1707, 
of  a  Shropshire  family,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
was  entered  of  Pembroke  College,  where  he  took  his 
master's  degree  in  17'27,  and  obtained  a  fellowship. 
It  has  generally  been  reported  that  he  was  afterwards 
tutor  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  but 
Dr.  Adams  very  handsomely  contradicted  this  report 
by  saying  that,  had  Johnson  returned  to  College 
after  Jordan's  (his  tutor's)  death,  he  might  have  been 
his  tutor:  "I  was  his  nominal  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark."  A  friendship,  however,  com- 
menced between  them,  which  lasted  during  the  life 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whose  memory  Dr.  Adams  did 
ample  justice. 

In  1732  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Chad's  in  Shrewsbury,  and  on  this  occasion  quitted 
the  college.  In  1756  he  visited  Oxford,  and  took 
his  degrees  of  B.  D.  and  D.  D.,  and  then  went  back 
to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
ministry  with  exemplary  assiduity,  patience,  and 
affection ;  and  contributed  a  very  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Salop  infirmary,  and  in  promoting 
its  success.  In  1775,  about  forty-three  years  after 
he  left  college,  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  master  of  Pembroke 
College,  died  ;  and,  although  Dr.  Adams  had  out- 
lived almost  all  his  contemporaries,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  college  came  to  a  determination  to  elect  him,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  due  to  his  public  character.  He 
accordingly  became  master  of  Pembroke,  July  26, 
1775,  and  resigned  the  living  of  St.  Chad.  He  was 
soon  after  made  archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  Over  the 
college  he  presided  with  universal  approbation,  and 
engaged  the  affections  of  the  students  by  his 
courteous  demeanour  and  affabihty,  mixed  with  the 
firmness  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  disci- 
pline. In  his  apartments  here  he  frequently  cheered 
the  latter  days  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  whom 
he  survived  but  a  few  years,  dying  at  his  prebendal 
house  at  Gloucester,  on  the  13th  of  January  17S9, 
aged  eighty-two.  He  was  interred  in  Gloucester 
cathedral,  where  a  monument  was  erected,  with  an 
inscription,  which  celebrates  his  learning,  eloquence, 
piety,  and  benevolence. 


Dr.  Adams's  first  publications  were  three  occa- 
sional sermons,  printed  1741,  1742,  1749;  but  his 
principal  work  was  an  "  Essay  on  Hume's  Essay  on 
Miracles,"  which  was  long  considered  as  one  of  the 
ablest  answers  that  appeared  to  Mr.  Hume's  sophistry, 
and  was  distinguished  for  acuteness,  elegance,  and 
urbanity  of  style.  Hume,  whom  he  once  met  in 
London,  acknowledged  that  he  had  treated  him  much 
better  than  he  deserved. 

ADAMSON,  PATRICK,  a  Scottish  prelate,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  born  in  1543,  in  the 
town  of  Perth,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews. In  the  year  156G  he  set  out  for  Paris,  as 
tutor  to  a  young  gentleman.  In  the  month  of  June 
in  the  same  year,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  being  deli- 
vered of  a  son,  afterwards  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
and  I.  of  England,  Mr.  Adamson  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  styled  him  king 
of  England  and  France.  This  i^roof  of  his  loyalty 
involved  him  in  some  difficulties,  causing  him  to  be 
arrested  in  France,  and  confined  for  six  months  ;  but 
he  escaped  by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobility.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
covered his  liberty  he  retired  with  his  pupil  to 
Bourges.  He  Avas  in  this  city  during  the  massacre 
at  Paris  ;  and,  the  same  persecuting  spirit  prevaihng 
amongst  the  Catholics  at  Bourges  as  in  the  metro- 
polis, he  lived  concealed  for  seven  months  at  a  public 
house.  Whilst  Mr.  Adamson  lay  thus  in  his  "  se- 
pulchre," as  he  called  it,  he  va-ote  his  Latin  poetical 
version  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  his  tragedy  of  Herod, 
in  the  same  language.  In  1573  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  and,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  became 
minister  of  Paisley.  In  1575  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners,  by  the  General  Assembly,  to 
settle  the  jurisdiction  and  pohcy  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  following  year  he  was  named,  with  Mr.  David 
Lindsay,  to  report  their  proceedings  to  the  earl  of 
Moreton,  then  regent.  About  this  time  the  earl 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Douglas,  promoted  him  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  St.  Andrews,  a  dignity  which  brought  upon, 
him  great  trouble  and  uneasiness ;  for  he  was  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  presbyterian  party.  Soon 
after  his  promotion,  he  published  his  Catechism  in 
Latin  verse,  a  work  highly  approved,  even  by  his 
enemies,  who,  nevertheless,  continued  to  persecute 
him  with  great  violence.  In  15S3  King  James  came 
to  St.  Andrews ;  and  the  archbishop,  preached  be- 
fore him,  and  disputed  with  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  in 
presence  of  his  Majesty,  M'ith  great  reputation,  which 
drew  upon  him  fresh  calumny  and  persecution.  The 
king,  however,  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that 
he  sent  him  ambassador  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
whose  court  he  resided  for  some  years.  Flis  conduct, 
during  his  embassy,  has  been  variously  reported  by 
different  authors.  T^vo  things  he  principally  la- 
boured to  accomplish,  viz.,  to  recommend  the  king, 
his  master,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  jjrocure  some  support  for  the  epis- 
copal party  in  Scotland.  In  1584  he  was  recalled, 
and  sat  in  the  pai-liament  held  in  August  at  Edin- 
bm-gli.  ITie  presbyterian  party  Avere  still  very  A-io- 
lent  against  the  archbishop.  In  April  1 586,  a  pronn- 
cial  synod  was  held  at  St.  Andrews,  where  the  arch- 
bisho])  M-as  accused  and  excommunicated :  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  and  the  states,  but  this  availed 
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•  him  but  little ;  for,  the  mob  being  excited  against  him, 
it  became  dangerous  to  appear  in  public  in  the  city 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  1588  fresh  accusations  were 
brought  against  him.  The  year  following,  he  pub- 
lished the  Lamentations  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in 
Latin  verse,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  com- 
plaining of  his  hard  usage.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year  he  pul)lished  a  translation  of  the  apocalypse 
in  Latin  verse,  and  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  addressed 
also  to  his  Majesty,  when  he  was  in  great  distress. 
The  king,  however,  was  so  far  from  giving  him  as- 
sistance that  he  granted  the  revenue  of  his  see  to  the 
duke  of  Lenno.Y,  and  the  remaining  part  of  this  j)re- 
late's  life  was  spent  in  great  wretchedness,  he  having 
hardly  subsistence  for  his  family..     He  died  in  1591. 

AUANSON,  MICHEL,  an  eminent  French  na- 
turahst,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  April  7,  1727. 
His  father  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  Yintimille, 
then  archbishop  of  that  city.  When  the  latter  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Paris,  Adanson  was  taken 
thither  at  three  years  of  age,  educated  with  great 
care,  and  soon  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  application. 
As  he  was  small  of  stature,  he  appeared  much  younger 
than  he  was  ;  and,  when  he  carried  off  the  university 
prizes,  many  jokes  were  passed  upon  him.  Needham, 
however,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  known  by  his  mi- 
croscopical discoveries,  happening  to  be  a  witness  of 
his  success,  presented  him  with  a  microscope,  add- 
ing that  one  who  knew  the  works  of  men  so  well 
ought  to  study  those  of  nature.  This  circumstance 
first  induced  him  to  study  natural  history,  but  with- 
out neglecting  the  usual  course  pursued  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  In  natural  history  Reaumur  and 
Bernard  de  Jussieu  were  his  guides,  and  he  divided 
his  time  between  the  royal  gardens  and  the  museums 
of  those  learned  men  ;  and,  when  the  system  of  Lin- 
naeus began  to  be  pubUshed,  it  afforded  him  new 
matter  for  speculation.  His  parents  had  intended 
him  for  the  church,  but  such  was  his  thirst  for  gene- 
ral science  that  he  determined  to  travel  into  some 
distant  land  not  usually  visited  or  described. 

Senegal  was  the  first  object  of  his  choice,  thinking 
that  its  unhealthy  climate  had  jjrevented  its  being 
visited  by  any  other  naturalist.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  in  1748,  and,  after  visiting  the  Azores  and  the 
Canaries,  landed  on  the  island  of  Goree,  on  the  coast 
of  Senegal,  where  he  made  a  vast  collection  of  spe- 
cimens, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  which  he 
classified  and  described  in  a  manner  which  he  thought 
an  improvement  on  the  systems  of  Tournefort  and 
Linnajus.  He  extended  his  researches  also  to  the 
climate,  geography,  and  manners  of  the  people.  He 
was  engaged  in  this  employment  for  five  years,  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense;  and,  in  1757,  published 
the  result  in  his  "  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Senegal,"  an 
abridged  translation  of  which,  very  ill  executed,  was 
pubhshed  in  London  in  1759.  His  classification  of 
the  Testacea,  in  this  work,  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  new  and  ingenious.  In  1756,  soon  after  his 
return,  having  been  elected  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  read  a  paper  on  the 
Baobab,  or  calabash  tree,  an  enormous  vegetable, 
that  had  almost  been  accounted  fabulous.  He  would 
not,  however,  perhaps,  have  proceeded  in  these 
studies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  encourage- 
ment afforded  him  by  M.  de  Bombarde,  a  zealous 
patron  of  science.  This  induced  him  to  publish  his 
•*'  Families  des  Plantes,"  in  1763,  a  work  of  vast  in- 
formation.    But,  although  this  work  was  neglected 


at  the  time,  discoveries  have  since  been  advanced  as 
new  which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  About  five  years 
after  he  determined  to  publish  a  new  edition,  and  had 
made  the  necessary  corrections,  and  many  additions  ; 
but,  while  employed  on  this,  he  conceived  the  more 
extensive  plan  of  a  complete  encycloptedia,  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  Louis  XV.  would  encourage  such 
an  undertaking.  Flattered  by  this  hope,  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  collection  of  materials.  In 
1775,  having  got  together  an  immense  quantity,  he 
submitted  them  to  the  Academy.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  his  labours  did  not  find  the 
collection  equally  valuable  in  all  its  branches,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement 
he  expected.  His  intention  was  to  have  published 
the  entire  work  at  once ;  but  it  was  thought  that,  if 
he  had  published  it  in  parts,  he  might  probal;ly  have 
been  successful.  After  this  he  pul)hshed  no  consi- 
derable work,  but  furnished  some  papers  for  the 
Academy,  which  have  not  been  printed,  and  wrote 
the  articles  on  exotics  in  the  Supplement  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia. 

In  1759  he  was  appointed  royal  censor  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  this  place,  that  of  academician,  and 
the  pensions  successively  conferred  upon  him,  might 
have  rendered  him  easy  in  his  circumstances  had  he 
not  expended  the  whole  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  vast  ]3lan  above  mentioned.  At  length  the  revo- 
lution stripped  him  of  all ;  and,  what  hurt  him  more, 
his  garden,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much 
pains,  was  pillaged.  Yv'hen  the  Institute  was  formed, 
he  was  invited  to  become  a  meml)er ;  but  he  an- 
sn-ered  that  he  could  not  accept  the  invitation,  "  as 
he  had  no  shoes."  The  minister  of  the  interior, 
however,  procured  him  a  pension,  on  which  he  sub- 
sisted until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  I8O6,  after 
an  illness  of  six  months.  He  left  behind  him  an 
immense  number  of  manuscripts  ;  and,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  hfe,  cherished  the  hope  of  finishing 
his  great  encyclopsedia  of  natural  history. 

ADDINGTON,  STEPHEN,  D.D.,  a  dissenting 
clergyman  of  considerable  learning,  who  was  born 
at  Northampton,  in  1729,  and  educated  under  Dr. 
Doddridge.  After  being  admitted  to  preach,  he  re- 
moved in  1750,  to  Spaldwick  in  Himtingdonshire, 
where,  in  1752,  he  married  Miss  Reymes  of  Nor- 
wich. A  few  weeks  after  his  marriage  he  was  called 
to  be  minister  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at 
Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire.  His  receiving 
this  appointment  was  owing  to  a  singular  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  popular  elections.  Two  candidates 
had  appeared  who  divided  the  congregation  so  equally 
that  a  compromise  was  impossible,  unless  by  each, 
party  giving  up  their  favourite,  and  electing  a  third 
candidate,  if  one  could  be  found  agreeable  to  all. 
At  this  crisis  ]\Ir.  Addington  was  recommended,  and 
unanimously  chosen.  In  this  place  he  remained 
about  thirty  years,  and  became  highly  popular  to 
his  increasing  congregation  by  the  pious  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties,  and  by  his  conciliatory  man- 
ners. In  1758  he  opened  his  house  for  the  reception 
of  pupils  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harborough,  occasioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aikin's 
removal  to  Warrington.  This  scheme  succeeded  ; 
and  for  many  years  he  devoted  nine  hours  each  day 
to  the  instnxction  of  his  pupils,  and  compiled  several 
books  for  their  improvement.  In  1781  he  received 
an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  congregation 
in  Miles's-lane,  Cannon-street ;  and  soon  after  his 
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removal  thither  was  chosen  tutor  of  a  new  dissenting 
academy  at  Mile-end,  where  he  resided  until  his 
growing  infirmities,  occasioned  by  several  paralytic 
strokes,  obliged  him  to  reUnquish  the  charge.  He 
continued,  however,  in  the  care  of  his  congregation 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease,  when,  from 
the  same  cause,  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  his 
public  services.  He  died,  February  6,  1796,  at  his 
house  in  the  Minories. 


ADDISON,    JOSEPH. 


ADDISON,  JOSEPH,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ornaments  of  his  time,  was  born  May  1,  l67'2,  at 
Milston  near  Ambrosbury,  Wiltshire,  where  his  father 
was  rector.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Naish ,  but  was  soon  removed  to  Salisbury,  and 
thence  to  Lichfield,  where  his  father  placed  him  for 
some  time  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the 
school  there.  From  Lichfield  he  was  sent  to  the 
Charter-house,  where  he  contracted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Rich.  Steele  which  their  joint  labours  have 
so  efl'ectually  recorded.  In  1687  he  was  entered  of 
Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689,  the  ac- 
cidental perusal  of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  was  elected  into  Magdalen  College.  Here  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1693,  and  continued  to 
cultivate  his  talents  for  poetry  and  criticism.  His 
Latin  compositions  are  entitled  to  particular  praise  ; 
and  he  collected  a  second  volume  of  the  Musae  An- 
glicanse,  in  which  all  his  Latin  pieces  are  inserted, 
and  where  his  poem  on  the  Peace  has  the  first  place. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his  power 
of  writing  English  poetry,  by  some  verses  addressed 
to  Drydeu,  and  soon  afterwards  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth  Georgic  upon 
Bees.  About  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden's 
Virgil,  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  Georgics. 
His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  character  of  the 
principal  English  poets,  inscribed  to  Henry  Sache- 
verell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet,  a  writer  of  verses, 
as  is  shown  by  his  version  of  a  small  part  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  pubhshed  in  the  Miscellanies,  and  a  Latin 
encomium  on  Queen  Mary,  in  the  Musae  Anglicante. 
In  this  poem  is  a  very  powerful  and  discriminative 
character  of  Spenser,  whose  works  he  had  then  never 


read.  About  tnis  period  he  was  introduced  by  Con- 
greve  ,to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. By  the  iniluence  of  that  gentleman  he  was 
prevented  from  fulfilling  his  original  design  of  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders.  In  1695  he  wrote  a  poem  to 
King  William,  with  a  kind  of  rhyming  introduction 
addressed  to  Lord  Somers.  King  ^^'illiam  had  no 
regard  to  elegance  or  literature  ;  his  study  was  only 
war  ;  yet,  by  a  choice  of  ministers  whose  disposition 
was  very  ditferent  from  his  own,  he  ensured  a  very 
liberal  patronage  to  poetry. 

In  1697  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  by  Smith  "the  best  Latin 
poem  since  the  ^Eneid."  Having  yet  no  public 
employment,  he  obtained  in  1699  a  pension  of 
300/.  a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel. 
He  staid  a  year  at  Blois,  probably  to  learn  the 
French  language,  and  then  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy.  During  his  travels  he  isbeheved  not  only 
to  have  collected  his  observations  on  the  coimtry,  but 
also  to  have  written  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four 
actsof  Cato.  While  in  Italy,  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord 
Halifax  which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  ele- 
gant, if  not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions. But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary 
to  hasten  home,  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  "  dis- 
tressed by  indigence,  and  compelled  to  become  the 
tutor  of  a  travelling  squire."  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished his  travels,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Somers. 
This  book,  though  awhile  neglected,  is  said  to  have 
ultimately  become  so  much  a  favourite  with  the 
public  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it  rose  to  five 
times  its  price.  When  he  returned  to  England,  in 
1702,  he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power  ;  but  he 
did  not  long  remain  neglected.  'ITie  victory  at  Blen- 
heim in  1704  spread  triumph  and  confidence  over  the 
nation ;  and  Lord  Halifax  appointed  Addison  to  the 
honour  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  occasion.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with  Lord  Halifax ; 
and  the  year  after  was  made  under-secretary  of  state, 
first  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months 
more  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  About  this  time, 
the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian  operas  inclining  him  to 
try  what  would  be  the  eftect  of  a  musical  drama  in 
our  own  language,  he  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond, 
which,  M'hen  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
hissed  or  neglected ;  but,  trusting  that  the  readers 
would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  duchess  of  Marlboi-ough.  His 
reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced  by  The 
Tender  Husband,  a  comedy,  which  Steele  dedicated 
to  him,  with  a  confession  that  he  owed  to  him  several 
of  the  most  successful  scenes.  To  this  play  Addison 
supplied  a  prologue. 

When  the  marquis  ofWTiarton  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  Addison  attended  him  as  his 
secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  records,  with 
a  salary  of  300/.  a  year.  The  office  was  httle  more 
than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was  augmented  for  his 
accommodation.  When  he  was  in  office,  he  made 
a  law  to  himself,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to 
remit  his  regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends  :  "  I 
may  have  100  friends,"  said  Addison,  "and,  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall  by  relinquishing  roy 
right  lose  200  guineas,  and  no  friend  gaui  more  than 
two."  He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communication  of  his  design,  began  the  pubhcation 
of  the  Tatler ;  but  he  was  not  long  concealed :  by 
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inserting  a  remark  on  Virgil,  which  Addison  had 
given  him,  he  discovered  himself.  Steele's  first 
Tatler  was  published  April  22,  1709,  and  Addison's 
earliest  contribution  appeared  May  26.  His  au- 
tograph at  this  period  as  attached  to  an  official 
document  is  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut. 

To  the  Tatler,  in  about  two  months,  succeeded  the 
Spectator,  a  series  of  essays  of  the  same  kind,  but 
written  with  less  levity,  upon  a  more  regular  plan, 
and  published  daily.  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  these 
essays,  and  of  the  rise  of  periodical  papers,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  omitted  here.  "  To  teach  the  mi- 
nuter decencies  and  inferior  duties,  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  daily  conversation,  to  correct  those  depra- 
vities which  are  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and 
remove  those  grievances  which,  if  they  produce  no 
lasting  calamities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first 
attempted  in  Italy  by  Casa  in  his  Book  of  Manners, 
and  Castiglione  in  his  Courtier,  two  books  yet  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance.  This  species 
of  instruction  was  continued,  and  perhaps  advanced, 
by  the  French,  among  whom  La  Bruyere's  Manners 
of  the  Age,  though  written  without  connection, 
deserves  great  praise.  Before  the  Tatler  and  Spec- 
tator, if  the  writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted, 
England  had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers 
had  yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility,  to  teach 
when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  how  to  refuse  or  how 
to  comply.  We  wanted  not  books  to  teach  us  more 
important  duties,  and  to  settle  opinions  in  philosophy 
or  politics;  but  an  arbiter  eleyantiarum,  a  judge  of 
propriety,  was  yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the 
track  of  daily  conversation,  and  free  it  from  thorns 
and  prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him.  For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so 
proper  as  the  frequent  publication  of  short  papers, 
which  we  read  not  as  study,  but  amusement.  If  the 
subject  be  slight,  the  treatise  likewise  is  short.  The 
busy  may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 
The  Tatler  and  Spectator  reduced,  like  Casa,  the 
unsettled  practice  of  daily  intercourse  to  propriety 
and  politeness ;  and,  like  La  Bruyere,  exhibited  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  age.  But  to  say  that 
they  united  the  plans  of  two  or  three  eminent  writers 
is  to  give  them  but  a  small  part  of  their  due  praise  ; 
they  superadded  literature  and  criticism,  and  some- 
times towered  far  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught, 
with  great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
guage the  most  important  duties  and  sublime  truths." 

The  year  1713,  in  which  his  Cato  came  upon  the 
stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  of  Addison's  reputa- 
tion. During  the  time  of  his  travels,  he  had,  as  is  said, 
planned  a  tragedy  upon  the  death  of  Cato,  and  had  for 
several  years  finished  the  first  four  acts,  which  were 
shown  to  such  as  were  likely  to  give  publicity  to  the 
work.  The  important  day  at  length  arrived  on  which 
Addison  was  to  appear  as  a  public  writer  for  the 
drama.  That  there  might,  however,  be  left  as  little  to 
hazard  as  was  possible,  on  the  first  night  Steele,  as  he 
himself  relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience.  The 
danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  nation  was  at 
that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The  Whigs  applauded 
every  line  in  which  liberty  was  mentioned,  as  a 
satire  on  the  Tories ;  and  the  Tories  echoed  every 
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sound  of  api)lause  to  show  that  the  satire  was  unfelt. 
When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that  the  queen 
would  be  pleased  if  it  were  dedicated  to  her  ;  "  but,  as 
he  had  designed  that  compliment  elsewhere,  he  found 
himself  obliged,"  says  Tickell,  "  by  his  duty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it 
into  the  world  without  any  dedication." 

At  the  publication  "  the  wits  seemed  proud  to  pay 
their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses  ;"  but  Cato 
had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  censured  as  a  party 
play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford,  and  defended  in  a  favour- 
able examination  by  Dr.  Sewel.  It  was  translated 
by  Salvini  into  Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence  ;  and 
by  the  Jesuits  of  St.  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played 
by  their  pupils.  While  Cato  was  upon  the  stage, 
another  daily  paper,  called  the  Guardian,  was  publish- 
ed by  Steele,  to  which  Addison  gave  great  assistance. 
Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  said  but  that 
it  found  many  contributors,  and  that  it  was  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Spectator,  with  the  same  elegance,  and 
the  same  variety,  till  some  unlucky  spark  from  a  Tory 
paper  set  Steele's  politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once 
blazed  into  faction.  The  papers  of  Addision  are 
marked  in  the  Spectator  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the 
name  of  Clio,  and  in  the  Guardian  by  a  hand.  Many 
of  these  papers  were  written  with  powers  truly  comic, 
with  a  nice  discrimination  of  character,  and  an  accurate 
observation  of  natural  or  accidental  deviations  from 
propriety  ;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried 
a  comedy  on  the  stage  till  Steele,  after  his  death, 
declared  him  the  author  of  "The  Drummer  ;"  TickeU 
omitted  it  in  his  collection  ;  but  the  testimony  of 
Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any  other  claimant, 
have  determined  the  public  to  assign  it  to  Addison, 
and  it  is  now  printed  with  his  other  works.  Steele 
carried  "  The  Drummer"  to  the  playhouse,  and  after- 
wards to  the  press,  and  sold  the  copjTight  for  fifty 
guineas.  To  the  opinion  of  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  the  cha- 
racters are  such  as  Addison  would  have  delineated, 
and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison  would  have 
promoted.  He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  public  aflfairs.  In  1707  he  wrote  "The 
Present  State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity  of  an 
Augmentation,"  which,  however  judicious,  being 
\\Titten  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight 
into  neglect.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers 
entitled  "The  Whig  Examiner,"  in  which  is  exhibited 
all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and  humorous  satire. 
Of  this  paper,  which  just  appeared  and  then  expired. 
Swift  remarks,  with  exultation,  that  "  it  is  now  down 
among  the  dead  men."  His  "  Trial  of  Count  Tariff," 
written  to  expose  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
lived  no  longer  than  the  question  that  produced  it. 

Not  long  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
vive the  Spectator,  at  a  time  indeed  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  literature,  when  the  sviccession  of  a  new 
family  to  the  throne  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety, 
discord,  and  confusion  ;  and  either  the  turbulence  of 
the  times  or  the  satiety  of  the  readers  put  a  stop  to 
the  publication,  after  an  experiment  of  eighty  num- 
bers, which  were  afterwards  collected  into  an  eighth 
volume,  perhaps  more  A'aluable  than  any  one  of 
those  that  went  before  it.  Addison  produced  more 
than  a  fourth  part,  and  the  other  contributors  were 
by  no  means  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates. 
The  time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  of 
the  Spectator,  though  it  had  not  lessened  his  power 
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of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  his  disposition 
to  seriousness  :  the  proportion  of  his  rehgious  to  his 
comic  papers  is  greater  than  in  the  former  series. 
The  Spectator  had  many  contrihutors  ;  and  Steele, 
whose  negligence  kept  him  always  in  a  hurry,  when 
it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a  paper,  called  loudly  for 
the  letters,  of  which  Addison,  whose  materials  were 
more,  made  little  use,  haA'ing  recourse  to  sketches 
and  hints,  the  product  of  his  former  studies,  which 
he  now  reviewed  and  completed.  Among  these  are 
named  hy  Tickell  the  "  Essays  on  Wit,"  tliose  on 
the  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  and  the  "  Criti- 
cism on  Milton." 

AVhen  the  house  of  Hanover  took  possession  of 
the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  zeal 
of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded.  Before  the 
aiTival  of  king  George  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
regency,  and  was  required  by  his  office  to  send 
notice  to  Hanover  that  the  queen  was  dead,  and  that 
the  throne  was  vacant.  To  do  this  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  the  greatness  of  the  event,  and  so 
distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the  lords,  who 
could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of  criticism,  called 
Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the  house,  and  ordered 
liim  to  despatch  the  message.  Southwell  readily 
told  what  was  necessary,  in  the  common  style  of 
business,  and  valued  himself  upon  having  done  what 
was  too  difficult  for  Addison.  He  was  better  qualified 
for  the  Freeholder,  a  paper  whicli  he  published  twice 
a  week,  from  December,  1715,  to  the  middle  of  the 
following  year.  This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of 
the  established  'government,  sometimes  with  argu- 
ment, sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had 
made  many  equals  ;  but  his  humour  was  singular 
and  matchless. 

On  the  '2nd  of  August,  IHG,  he  married  the 
-countess  dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  so- 
licited by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship.  He  is 
said  to  have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to 
her  son.  The  marriage,  if  uncontradicted  report 
can  be  credited,  made  no  addition  to  his  happiness  ; 
it  neither  found  them  nor  made  them  equal.  She 
always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  her- 
self entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.  The  year  after,  171",  he  rose  to 
his  highest  elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state  : 
hut  it  is  universally  confessed  that  he  was  imequal  to 
the  duties  of  his  place.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  could  not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to 
the  defence  of  the  government.  In  the  office  he 
could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing  his  time  in 
quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he  gained  in  rank 
he  lost  in  credit ;  and  finding,  by  experience,  his 
own  inability,  was  forced  to  solicit  his  dismission, 
with  a  pension  of  1500Z.  a-year.  His  friends  palli- 
ated this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  by  ascribing  it  to  de- 
clining health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess  and  quiet. 
He  now  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published  after 
his  death ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made  a  new 
poetical  version  of  the  Psalms.  Addison,  however, 
did  not  conclude  his  hfe  in  peaceful  studies  ;  but  re- 
lapsed, when  he  was  near  his  end,  into  political  dis- 
cussions. In  1719  a  controversy  was  commenced 
Avith  great  vehemence  between  Addison  and  Steele. 
The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
iaad'.s  memorable  act,  called  "  The  Peerage  Bill," 
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by  which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  king  restrained  from  any  new  creation  of  nobility, 
unless  when  an  old  family  should  be  extinct.  Steele 
endeavoured  to  alarm  the  nation  by  a  pamphlet 
called  "The  Plebeian :"  to  this  an  answer  was  pub- 
lished by  Addison  under  the  title  of  "The  Old 
Whig."  Steele  was  respectful  to  his  early  friend, 
though  he  was  now  his  political  adversary ;  but  Ad- 
dison could  not  avoid  discovering  a  contempt  of  his 
opponent,  to  whom  he  gave  the  appellation  of 
"  Little  Dickey."  The  bill  was  laid  aside  during 
that  session,  and  Addison  died  before  the  next,  in 
which  its  commitment  was  rejected.  Addison  had 
for  some  time  been  oppressed  with  shortness  of 
breath,  which  was  now  aggravated  by  a  dropsy  ;  and, 
finding  his  danger  pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  con- 
formably to  his  own  precepts  and  professions. 
During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope  relates, 
a  message  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  Mr.  Gay,  de- 
siring to  see  him.  Gay,  who  had  not  visited  him 
for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
found  himself  received  with  great  kindness.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  inter\'iew  had  been  solicited 
was  then  discovered  :  Addison  told  him  that  he  had 
injured  him  ;  but  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  re- 
compense him.  What  the  injury  was  he  did  not 
explain,  nor  did  Gay  ever  know ;  but  supposed  that 
some  preferment  designed  for  him  had  by  Addison's 
intervention  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  verj'  irregular 
life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions.  Addison,  for 
whom  he  did  not  want  respect,  had  very  diligently 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ;  but  his  arguments  and 
expostulations  had  no  effect ;  one  experiment,  how- 
ever, remained  to  be  tried.  When  he  found  his  life 
near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called; 
and  when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to 
hear  his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  "  I  have  sent  for 
you  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die." 
Having  giving  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works,  and  dedicated  them  on  his 
death-bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Craggs,  he  died  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1719,  at  Holland- house,  leaving  a 
daughter,  who  died  some  years  afterwards  at  Bilton 
near  Rugby,  in  Warwickshire. 

Of  Addison's  familiar  habits,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing picture  furnished  by  Pope.  He  had  in  the  house 
with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps  Phihps.  His  chief 
companions  were  Steele,  Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Da- 
venant,  and  Colonel  Brett.  A^'ith  one  or  other  of  these 
he  always  breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning; 
then  dinedat  a  tavern, and  wentafterwards  to  Button's. 
From  the  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  the  tavern, 
where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

Dr.  Johnson's  dehneation  of  the  character  of  Ad- 
dison concludes  by  ol)serving,  with  Tickell,  that  he 
employed  wit  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  religion.  Ho 
not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  himself,  but 
taught  it  to  others ;  and  from  his  time  it  has  been 
generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of  reason  and 
truth.  He  has  dissipated  the  prejudice  that  had 
long  connected  gaiety  with  vice  and  easiness  of 
manners  with  laxity  of  principles.  He  has  restored 
virtue  to  its  dignit)',  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be 
ashamed.  This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character 
"  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame."  No 
greater  felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 
purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  from 
indecencv,  and  wit  from  licentiousness, — of  having 
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taught  a  succession  of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and 
gaiety  to  the  aid  of  goodness, — and,  to  use  expres- 
sions yet  more  sacred,  of  having  "  turned  many  to 
righteousness."  As  a  describer  of  life  and  manners, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
foremost  rank.  His  humour,  which  as  Steele  ob- 
serves is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  diffused 
as  to  give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes 
and  daily  occurrences.  He  never  "  outstejjs  the 
modesty  of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  wonder 
by  the  violation  of  truth .  His  figures  neither  divert 
by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggravation.  He  copies 
life  with  so  much  fidelity  that  he  can  be  hardly  said 
to  invent :  yet  his  exhibitions  have  such  an  air  of 
originality  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  not 
merely  the  product  of  imagination.  As  a  teacher  of 
wisdom  he  may  be  confidently  followed.  His  reli- 
gion has  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or  superstitious  ; 
he  appears  neither  weakly  credulous  nor  wan- 
tonly sceptical;  his  morality  is  neither  dangerously 
lax  nor  impracticably  rigid.  All  the  enchantment 
of  fancy  and  all  the  cogency  of  argument  are  em- 
})loyed  to  recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest, 
the  care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being. 

His  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style  ;  on 
grave  subjects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions  not 
.grovelling;  pure  without  scrupulosity,  and  exact 
M'ithout  apparent  elaboration ;  always  equable,  and 
always  easy,  without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sen- 
tences. Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track  to 
snatch  a  grace ;  he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments, 
and  tries  no  hazardous  innovations.  His  ]mge  is 
always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  in  unexpected 
splendour.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  en- 
deavour to  avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction  ; 
he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions 
and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  much 
to  the  language  of  conversation  ;  yet,  if  his  language 
had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  some- 
what of  its  genuine  Anglicism. 

ADELUNG,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER.— This 
German  scholar,  so  highly  distinguished  for  his  exer- 
tions to  improve  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
country',  was  born  on  the  Sth  of  August,  1734.  He 
received  his  education  partly  at  Auklam,  partly  at 
Klosterbergen  near  Magdeburg,  and  finished  at  the 
university  of  Halle.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  protestant  academy  at  Erfurt ;  but,  two 
years  after,  ecclesiastical  disputes  caused  him  to  re- 
move to  Leipsic,  where  he  applied  himself,  with  in- 
defatigable activity,  to  the  extensive  works  by  which 
he  has  been  so  useful  to  the  German  language  and 
literature.  In  1787  he  received  from  the  then  elector 
of  Saxony  the  place  of  first  librarian  of  the  public 
library  in  Dresden.  ITiis  oflSce  he  held  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  1806. 

Adelung  has,  single-handed,  performed  for  the 
German  language  what  whole  academies  have  done 
for  others.  His  grammatical  and  critical  dictionary 
surpasses  our  own  great  work  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
accuracy  and  order  of  the  definitions,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  department  of  etymology,  but  is  inferior 
to  it  in  the  selection  of  illustrative  authorities.  The 
second  edition  of  the  dictionary  contains  a  number  of 
additions  which  are  valuable  in  themselves,  but  in  no 
proportion  to  the  progress  which  the  language  had 
made  in  the  mean  time,  and  shows  too  plainly  that 
the  most  unv/earied  industry  cannot  compensate  for 
a  defective  plan. 
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ADLERFELDT,  GUSTAVUS,  was  bom  near 
Stockholm  in  1671,  studied  with  great  applause  in' 
the  university  of  U])sal,  and  then  made  the  tour  of 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  On  his  return 
Charles  XH.  gave  him  the  place  of  a  gentleman  of 
his  chamber.  Adlerfeldt  accompanied  this  prince 
both  in  his  victories  and  his  defeats,  and  profited  Ijy 
the  access  he  had  to  his  councils  in  the  compilation 
of  his  history.  It  is  written  with  all  the  exactitude 
that  might  be  expected  from  an  eye-witness.  This 
distinguished  Swedish  officer  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  and  it  is  on  this 
celebrated  day  that  his  memoirs  conclude.  The  con- 
tinuation, giving  an  account  of  the  fatal  battle,  was 
written  by  another  officer. 

ADO,  ST.,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny, 
was  born  in  Gastinois,  about  the  year  800,  of  an 
ancient  family.  He  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of 
Ferrieres,  where  he  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and 
afterwards  passed  some  time  in  the  monastery  of 
Prum,  but,  meeting  with  some  unpleasant  circum- 
stances there,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he' spent  five 
years  in  amassing  materials  for  the  works  which  he 
afterwards  wrote.  On  his  return  he  was  employed 
by  Remi,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  diocese,  and. 
was  elected  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  the  year  860. 
His  vigilance  over  his  clergy,  his  care  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  flock,  his  frequent  visitations  throughout 
his  province,  and  the  humility  and  purity  of  his 
private  hfe,  distinguished  him  in  an  age  not  remark- 
able for  these  virtues.  He  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sulted also  in  affairs  of  state,  when  he  gave  his 
opinion,  and  urged  his  remonstrances,  with  firmness 
and  independence.  He  died  December  16,  875.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  A  LTniversal  Chronicle,"  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  has  been  often  cited  as 
authority  for  the  early  history  of  France.  His 
"  Martyrology"  is  better  arranged  than  any  preced- 
ing work,  and  enriched  by  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

ADRETS,  FRANCOISE  DE  BEAUMONT, 
BARON  DES,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dauphiny, 
and  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  was  born  in  1513. 
After  having  served  in  the  army  with  great  distinc- 
tion, he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  from 
resentment  to  the  duke  of  Guise  in  1562.  He  took 
Valence,  Vienne,  Grenoble,  and  Lyons,  but  signahzed 
himself  less  by  his  prowess  and  his  activity  than  by 
his  atrocious  acts  of  vengeance.  The  Catholic  writers 
say  that  in  regard  to  persons  cf  their  communion  he 
was  what  Nero  had  been  of  old  to  the  primitive 
Christians.  He  put  his  invention  to  the  rack  to  find 
out  the  most  fantastic  punishments,  and  enjoyed  the 
barbarous  satisfaction  of  inflicting  them  on  all  that 
fell  into  his  hands.  At  Montbrison  and  at  Mornas 
the  soldiers  that  were  made  prisoners  were  obliged 
to  throw  themselves  from  the  battlements  upon  the 
pikes  of  his  people.  Having  reproached  one  of  the 
soldiers  with  having  retreated  twice  from  the  leap 
without  daring  to  take  it :  "  Mons.  le  baron,"  said 
the  soldier,  "with  ail  your  bravery,  I  defy  you  to 
take  it  in  three."  The  composed  humour  of  the  man 
saved  his  life.  His  conduct  was  far  from  being  ap- 
]3roved  even  by  the  most  violent  of  his  party ;  admiral 
Coligny  and  the  prince  of  Conde  were  so  shocked  at 
his  cruelties  that  the  government  of  Lyons  was  taken 
from  him  ;  and,  piqued  at  this,  Des  Adrets  was  upon 
the  point  of  turning  Catholic ;  but  he  was  seized  at 
Romans,  and  would  have  been  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
if  the  peace,  just -then  concluded,  had  not  saved  him; 
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He  aftenvards  put  his  design  in  execution,  and  died 
despised  and  detested  bv  both  parties  in  15S7. 

ADRIAN,  or  HADRIAN,  PUBLIUS  .-ELIUS, 
the  Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  Rome  in  the  year 
of  Christ  76.  His  father  left  him  an  orphan,  at  ten 
years  of  age,  under  the  guardianship  of  Trajan,  and 
CseUus  Tatianus,  a  Roman  knight.  He  began  to 
serve  very  early  in  the  armies,  having  been  tribune 
of  a  legion  before  the  death  of  Domitian.  He  was 
the  person  chosen  by  the  army  of  Lower  Moesia  to 
carry  the  news  of  Nerva's  death  to  Trajan,  successor 
to  the  empire.  The  extravagances  of  his  youth  de- 
prived him  of  this  emperor's  favour;  but,  having  re- 
covered it  by  reforming  his  behaviour,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sabina,  a  grand  niece  of  Trajan,  and  the  em- 
press Plotina  became  his  great  friend  and  patroness. 
"When  he  was  quaestor  he  delivered  an  oration  in  the 
senate  ;  but  his  language  was  then  so  rough  and  un- 
polished that  he  was  hissed  :  this  obliged  him  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  great  proficient,  and  made  a 
considerable  figitre  for  his  eloquence.  He  accom- 
panied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war 
against  the  Daci ;  and  having  before  been  quaestor, 
as  well  as  tribune  of  the  people,  he  was  now  succes- 
sively praetor,  governor  of  Pannonia,  and  consul. 

After  the  siege  of  Atra  in  Arabia  was  raised,  Trajan, 
who  had  already  given  him  the  government  of  Syria, 
left  him  the  commandof  the  army;  and  at  length,when 
he  found  the  hour  of  death  approaching,  he  adopted 
him.  The  reality  of  this  adoption  is  by  some  dis- 
puted, and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  contrivance  of 
Plotina ;  however  Adrian,  who  was  then  in  Antiochia, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  news  of  that,  and  of 
Trajan's  death,  declared  himself  emperor  on  the  11th 
of  August,  117.  He  then  immediately  made  peace 
with  the  Persians,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  great  part 
of  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  from  ge- 
nerosity, or  pohcy,  he  remitted  the  debts  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of 
those  who  have  reduced  them  to  modern  money, 
amounted  to  22,500,000  golden  crowns;  and  he 
caused  to  be  burnt  all  the  bonds  and  obligations  re- 
lating to  those  debts,  that  the  people  might  he  under 
no  apprehension  of  being  called  to  an  account  for 
them  afterwards.  He  went  to  visit  all  the  provinces, 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  118,  when 
the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  father  of  his  country ;  but  he  refused 
both,  and  desired  that  Trajan's  image  might  triumph. 

The  following  year  he  went  to  Moesia  to  oppose 
the  Sarmatse.  In  his  absence  several  persons  of 
great  worth  were  put  to  death ;  and,  though  he  pro- 
tested he  had  given  no  orders  for  that  purpose,  yet 
the  odium  fell  chiefly  upon  him.  No  prince  travelled 
more  than  Adrian,  there  being  hardly  one  province 
in  the  empire  which  he  did  not  visit.  In  120  he 
went  into  Gaul,  and  thence  to  Britain,  where  he 
caused  a  wall  or  rampart  to  be  built,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Caledonians,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  Roman  government.  In  121  he  returned  into 
France,  and  thence  to  Spain,  to  Mauritania,  and  at 
length  into  the  East,  where  he  quieted  the  commo- 
tions raised  by  the  Parthians.  After  having  visited 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Athens  in 
125,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  Ceres.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  and  saw  mount  .-Etna.     He  returned 


to  Rome  the  beginning  of  the  year  129  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  went  again  the  same  year  to  Africa ; 
and,  after  his  return  from  thence,  to  the  east.  He 
was  in  Egypt  in  the  year  132,  revisited  Syria  the  year 
following,  returned  to  Athens  in  134,  and  to  Rome 
in  135.  The  persecution  against  the  Christians  was 
very  violent  under  his  reign ;  but  it  was  at  length 
suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of 
Quadratus  bishop  of  Athens,  and  Aristides,two  Chris- 
tian philosophers,  who  presented  the  emperor  with 
some  books  in  favour  of  their  religion. 

Adrian  reigned  twenty-one  years,  and  died  at  Baiac 
in  139,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  Latin 
verses  he  addressed  to  his  soul  on  his  death-bed  show 
his  imcertainty  and  doubts  in  regard  to  the  other 
world.  He  was  a  prince  adorned  with  great  virtues, 
but  they  were  mingled  with  great  vices.  He  was 
generous,  industrious,  polite,  and  exact ;  he  main- 
tained order  and  discipline ;  he  administered  justice 
with  indefatigable  apjilication,  and  pimished  rigor- 
ously all  those  who  did  not  faithfully  execute  the 
offices  with  which  they  were  entrusted ;  he  had  a 
great  share  of  wit,  and  a  surprising  memory ;  he  was 
well  versed  in  most  of  the  polite  arts  and  sciences, 
and  is  said  to  have  ^^Titten  several  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  cruel,  envious,  lascivious,  super- 
stitious, and  so  weak  as  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  magic. 

ADRIAN. — There  have  been  six  popes  of  this 
name.  The  first,  a  native  of  Rome,  ruled  from  772 
to  795,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Charle- 
magne, who,  on  account  of  Adrian's  able  defence  of 
his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  protected  him  with 
his  army  against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
confirmed  the  donation  of  Pepin  to  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  made  further  grants  himself.  The 
pope  was  not  allowed,  however,  long  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  gifts  of  Charlemagne.  By  confirming  the  decrees 
of  the  coimcil  of  Nice,  in  favour  of  the  worship  of 
images,  Adrian  gave  offence  to  Charlemagne,  who 
was  opposed  to  the  practice,  and  procured  a  repeal 
of  the  decree  at  the  council  of  Frankfort.  The  repeal 
was  resisted  by  Adrian  ;  but  he  so  carefully  and  skil- 
fully avoided  offending  the  king  that  he  remained 
his  friend,  and  honoured  him  after  his  death  with  an 
inscription,  yet  jireserved  in  the  Vatican.  Though 
by  no  means  a  profound  theologian,  Adrian  obtained 
great  influence  by  the  correctness  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  decision  of  chai'acter.  By  a  prudent  use  of 
this  influence,  he  greatly  increased  his  power. 

ADRIAN  II.,  also  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected 
pope  in  SG7,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  He  was 
esteemed  for  his  virtues,  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  bold  opposition  to  the  divorce  of  Lothaire.  He 
had  another  dispute  with  France,  where  bishop 
Hincmar  of  Laon  had  been  dism.issed  against  his  will ; 
he  likewise  excommunicated  the  patriarch  Photius  of 
Constantinople,  on  account  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  Bulgaria,  which  diminished  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  since  the  Greek  church  maintained  its  independ- 
ence against  him,  and  made  Bulgaria  dependent  on 
itself.  He  died  in  872,  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts 
with  this  church. 

ADRIAN  HI.,  a  native  of  Rome,  elected  in  884, 
was  pope  for  one  year  and  four  months  only.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the  emperors  on  the 
election  of  the  pope,  and  determined,  if  Charles  the 
Fat  should  die  without  an  heir,  to  give  Italy  a  new 
kinjT, 
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ADRIAN  IV.  was  born  at  Langley,  near  St.  Al- 
bans, in  Hertfordshire.     His  father  was  learned,  but 
very  poor ;  and  having  selfishly  secured  an  asylum 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans,  by  assuming  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  his  family  were  left  to  provide  for 
themselves  as  well  as  they  could.     Want  first  drew 
his  son  to  attend  daily  at  the  monastery,  where  he 
was  glad  to  submit  to  the  humblest  offices  for  support. 
Favoured,   however,  with  the  best   endowments  of 
nature,  he  soon  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  learning 
and  sanctity  connected  with  his  benefactors,  which 
inspired  him,  whilst  yet  a  child,  with  the  wish  to  be 
admitted  of  their  order.     He  was,  however,  rejected 
by  Richard,  the  abbot,  on  the  score  of  not  being 
sufficiently  instructed ;   and  his  father,  ashamed  of 
the  poverty  which  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  prevent, 
and  to  which  his  son's  ignorance  might  be  entirely 
attributed,  reproached  him  with  being  idle,  instead 
of  procuring   him   employment.      Roused   by   this 
injustice,  he  abandoned  his  native  country,  and  went 
to  Paris,  poor,  destitute,  and  without  any  friends 
but  such  as  the  graces  of  his  person,  the  .sweetness 
of  his  manners,  and  the  elegance  of  his  elocution,  for 
all  which  he  was  remarkable,  might   procure  him. 
With  these  advantages  he  was  enabled  to  apply  him- 
self to  study,  which  he  did  with  the  greatest  per- 
severance, and  soon  found  his  acquisitions  beginning 
to  fit  him  for  the  state  of  life  to  which  he  continvied 
to  aspire.     After  he  had  made  sufficient  progress  in 
learning  at  Paris,  he  went  into  Provence,  and  entered 
the  monaster}'  of  St.  Rufus,  as  a  regular  clerk,  or 
scholar.     The  rapidity  of  his  attainments,  the  docility 
of  his  disposition,  his  pious  observance  of  the  rules 
of  the  order,  and  dutiful  attention  to  its  members,  so 
recommended  him  to  the  fraternity  that  after  some 
time  of  probation  they  entreated  him  to  take  the  habit 
of  the  canonical  order.     His  learning  and  piety  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  his  freedom  from  temporal 
care  gave  him  leisure  to  cultivate  them,  he  was,  on 
the  death  of  the  abbot,  unanimously  chosen  superior 
in  his  place ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  power  was  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  order,  by  rebuilding  the  con- 
vent.     The   monks,    however,    in    time   becoming 
envious  of  the  very  virtues  which  they  had  laboured 
to  exalt,  or  perhaps  jealous  that  the  celebrity  which 
soon  attached  to  their  house  in  consequence  of  his 
residence  among  them  should  be  difl^sed  over  the 
name   of  a  foreigner,   began  to   rebel   against   his 
authority;  and,  to  justify   their  disobedience,  they 
accused  him    of    pretended    crimes,    before    Pope 
Eugenius  III.     His  holiness  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive  at  once  the  falsehood  and  the  object  of 
their  charges  ;  but,  aware  that  obedience  is  only  to 
be  enforced  easily  when  rendered  willingly,  he  had 
the  prudence  to  compromise  the  matter  by  promoting 
Nicholas  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  bishop  of  Alba, 
and   giving   the   monks   leave    to    choose   another 
head.     "  I   know,  brethren,"    said  he,  "  where  the 
devil  makes  his  abode  ;  I  know  what  has  raised  this 
storm  among  you.    Go,  choose  a  superior  with  whom 
you  may,  or  rather  will,  live  in  peace.     As  for  this 
man,  he  shall  be  no  longer  a  burden  to  you." 

In  1148,  two  years  after  he  was  made  cardinal 
bishop  of  Alba,  Nicholas  was  sent  by  Pope  Eugenius 
into  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  apostolical  legate  ; 
and  by  his  eloquence  in  preaching,  and  gentleness 
in  instructing,  he  contributed  largely  towards  the 
conversion  of  these  nations,  at  that  time  lost  in  bar- 
barity and  ignorance.     During  his  absence  on  this 


mission  Pope  Eugenius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Anastasius. 

The  term  of  his  legation  having  expired,  Nicholas 
returned  to  Rome,  just  in  time  to  be  received  by  the 
new  pope  with  every  testimony  of  respect,  and  to 
succeed  him  in  the  papal  chair ;  for,  Anastasius  dying 
not  many  days  after  his  return,  he  was  unanimously 
seated  in  it,  in  November,  1154,  and  took  the  name 
of  Adrian  IV.  Thus  did  this  excellent  and  amiable 
man  owe  to  the  negligence  of  his  father,  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Abbot  Richard,  and  the  fickleness 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Rufus,  his  advancement  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  spiritual,  and,  indeed,  at  tliat 
time,  in  the  political  world ;  for  he  who  had  sohcited 
the  humblest  garb  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans, 
and  been  refused,  now  saw  himself  clothed  in  pur- 
ple, borne  al)ove  the  heads  of  the  admiring  multi- 
tude as  typical  of  his  superiority,  and  courted  by  all 
the  monarchs  in  Europe,  of  whose  very  crowns  he 
could  assume  the  nominal  disposal,  should  they 
ofiend  him  in  his  spiritual  capacity. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  hearing  of  his  jjromotion, 
and  most  likely  gratified  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
papal  chair  being  filled  for  the  first  (and,  as  it  has 
happened,  the  last)  time  by  an  Englishman,  sent  an 
embassy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election,  at  the 
head  of  which,  either  by  a  most  singular  chance  or 
as  a  studied  compliment  to  the  poj)e's  native  place, 
was  Robert,  abbot  of  St  Albans,  the  very  monas- 
tery into  which  he  whom  they  were  now  going  to 
acknowledge  as  the  head  of  the  church  had,  when  a 
boy,  been  refused  admittance  as  a  servitor.  Adrian 
himself  had  too  much  greatness  of  mind  to  bear  any 
resentment  against  the  noble  estabhshment  which, 
by  impressing  his  mind,  whilst  yet  a  child,  with  ideas 
of  grandeur  and  solemnity,  had  in  all  probability  led 
to  the  elevation  in  which  he  then  found  himself. 
The  abbot,  desirous  of  propitiating  the  pope  in  fa- 
vour of  certain  i)rivileges  that  he  wished  to  ask  for 
his  abbey,  brought  with  him  se^'eral  ^'aluable  pre- 
sents for  his  holiness,  among  which  were  three  rich 
mitres,  and  some  sandals  embroidered  by  Christina 
princess  of  Markland.  ITiese  the  jjope  accepted  on 
account  of  their  curious  workmanship,  but  the  rest 
he  dechned,  saying  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  "  I  wiU  not 
accept  your  gifts,  becavise  when  I  desired  to  take  the 
habit  in  your  monastery  you  rejected  me."  "  Sir," 
said  the  abbot,  "  we  could  by  no  means  receive  you, 
it  being  repugnant  to  the  will  of  God,  whose  provi- 
dence reserved  you  for  greater  things."  This  answer 
much  pleased  his  holiness,  whose  own  language  was 
always  conspicuous  for  its  felicity  of  e.xpression: 
he  professed  himself  ready  to  accede  to  whatever  the 
abbot  should  ask,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  grant- 
ing to  the  church  of  St.  Albans,  among  other  valu- 
able Uberties  and  immunities,  the  extraordinary  pri- 
vilege of  being  exempt  from  all  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, that  of  the  see  of  Rome  alone  excepted.  To 
Henry  II.  of  England,  and  to  his  native  country  in 
general,  he  likewise  took  every  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing his  regard. 

The  whole  of  Adrian's  administration  exhibited 
vigour  and  judgment;  and, under  his  care,  the  papal 
dominions  were  considerably  increased,  both  in 
wealth  and  power.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ponti- 
ficate, he  boldly  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  Roman 
people  to  recover  their  ancient  liberty  under  the 
consuls,  and  obliged  their  magistrates  to  abdicate 
their  authority,  and  resign  the  government  of  thi 
C  2 
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city  to  the  pope.  In  1153  he  granted  permission  to 
Henry  II.  of  England  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  in  order,  according  to  the  spacious  grounds 
of  that  monarch's  requests,  "  to  instruct  ignorant 
and  barbarous  people  in  the  Christian  faith,  to  reform 
the  licentious  and  immoral,  and  to  enlarge  the  bor- 
ders of  the  holy  Roman  church."  The  same  year 
he  drove  out  of  Rome  the  celebrated  scholar,  Arnold 
de  Brescia  and  his  followers,  who  had  raised  a  sedi- 
tion against  Adrian's  predecessor,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  another  against  himself.  Arnold  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  and  had  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Abelard  ;  but,  his  mind  bursting  the  monkish 
fetters  of  the  times,  he  broached  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions, which  however  rational  in  themselves,  and 
generally  entertained  in  the  present  day,  were  deemed 
so  heretical  and  odious  at  that  time  that  he  was 
condemned  in  a  council  composed  of  nearly  1000  pre- 
lates. 

Neither  his  elevated  situation,  hou-ever,  nor  the 
])rosperity  of  his  reign,  could  preserve  Adrian  from 
a  keen  sense  of  the  cares  inseparably  connected  with 
the  governm.ent  of  others.  His  countryman,  the 
learned  and  accomplished  John  of  Salisbury,  visited 
him  at  Rome,  and  to  him  the  holy  father  declared 
that  all  the  former  hardships  of  his  life  were  mere 
amusement,  comjjared  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
])opedom, — that  he  looked  upon  St.  Peter's  chair  to 
be  the  most  uneasy  seat  in  the  world, — and  that  his 
crown  seemed  to  be  clapped  burning  on  his  head. 
His  death,  according  to  Bale,  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1159,  in  the  fourth  year  and  tenth  month  of 
his  pontificate,  and  was  caused,  as  he  was  a  drinking, 
by  a  Hy,  "  which,"  says  the  facetious  Fuller,  "  in 
the  large  territory  of  St.  Peter,  had  no  place  but  his 
throat  to  get  into."  He  thus  expired  of  suffocation, 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  admirable  for  many 
virtues,  particularly  those  of  courage,  judgment,  and 
disinterestedness. 

ADRIAN  v.,  jireviously  called  Ottoboni  da 
Fiesco,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and,  as  legate  of  the 
pope,  settled  the  dispute  between  King  Henry  III. 
of  England  and  his  nobles,  but  died  soon  after  his 
election  to  the  papal  chair. 

ADRIAN  VI.  deserves  some  notice  on  account 
of  his  personal  merit.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
1459.  and  his  parents  procured  him  a  place  among 
the  poor  scholars  in  the  college  of  Louvain,  where 
his  application  was  such  as  to  induce  Margaret  of 
England,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  widow  of 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
his  advancement  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  He  be- 
came successively  a  canon  of  St.  Peter,  professor  of 
divinity,  dean  of  the  church  of  Louvain,  and,  lastly, 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Recollecting  his 
own  condition,  he  generously  founded  a  college  at 
Louvain,  which  bears  his  name,  for  the  education  of 
l)oor  students.  Afterwards  Maximilian  I.  appointed 
him  preceptor  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.,  and  sent 
him  as  ambassador  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain, 
who  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa.  In  1517  he 
was  made  cardinal,  and,  during  the  infancy  of  Charles 
v.,  became  regent ;  but  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
engrossed  by  Cardinal  Ximenes.  On  the  death  of 
Leo  X.,  Charles  V.  had  so  much  influence  with  the 
cardinals  as  to  procure  him  to  be  chosen  to  the  papal 
chair  in  1522.  He  was  not,  however,  very  accepta- 
ble to  the  college,  as  he  had  an  aversion  to  pomp, 
expense,  and  pleasure ;  and  it  «'as  strongly  suspected 


that  his  death,  which  took  place  September  24th 
1523,  was  a  violent  one. 

ADRIAN,  DE  CASTELLO,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VHI.,  was 
descended  of  an  oljscure  family  at  Cornetto,  a  small 
town  in  Tuscany  ;  but  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning  and  abilities,  and  procured  several  em- 
ployments at  the  court  of  Rome.  In  1448  he  was 
appointed  nuncio  extraordinary  to  Scotland,  by  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  that  king- 
dom ;  but  upon  his  arrival  in  England^  being  in- 
formed that  his  presence  was  not  necessary  in  Scot- 
land, the  contests  there  having  been  ended  by  a 
battle,  he  applied  himself  to  execute  some  other 
commissions  with  which  he  was  charged,  particularly 
to  collect  the  pope's  tribute,  or  Peter-pence,  his  holi- 
ness having  appointed  him  his  treasurer  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  continued  some  months  in  England,  during 
which  time  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterburj-,  that  he 
recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  appointed  him  his 
agent  for  English  afi'airs  at  Rome  ;  and,  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  his  faithful  services,  promoted  hira  first  to 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  enthroned  at  Wells  by  his 
proxy  Polydore  Virgil,  at  that  time  the  pope's  sub- 
collector  in  England,  and  afterwards  appointed  by 
Adrian  archdeacon  of  Wells.  Adrian  let  out  his 
bishopric  to  farmers,  and  afterwards  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  himself  residing  at  Rome,  where  he  built  a 
magnificent  palace,  on  the  front  of  which  he  had  the 
name  of  his  benefactor  Henry  VII.  inscribed :  he 
left  it  after  his  decease  to  that  prince  and  his  succes- 
sors. Ale.xander  VI.,  who  succeeded  Innocent  VIII., 
appointed  Adrian  his  principal  secretary,  and  vicar- 
general  in  spirituals  and  temporals  ;  and  the  same 
pope  created  him  a  cardinal-priest,  with  the  title  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  the  31st  of  May,  1503.  Soon  after 
his  creation,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  poi- 
soned at  a  feast,  to  which  he  was  invited,  with  some 
other  cardinals,  by  the  pope  and  his  son  Caesar 
Borgia. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  succeeded 
Alexander,  Adrian  retired  from  Rome,  having  taken 
some  disgust,  or  perhaps  distrusting  this  pope,  who 
was  a  declared  enemy  of  his  predecessor  ;  nor  did 
he  return  till  there  was  a  conclave  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pope,  when  he  probably  gave  his  voice 
for  Leo  X.  Soon  after  he  was  unfortunately  privy 
to  a  conspiracy  against  Leo,  for  which  he  was  first 
fined,  then  excommunicated,  and  ultimately  died  in 
disgrace. 

^'ELIAN,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  citizen  of  con- 
siderable celebrity,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Praeneste,  and 
like  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  many  other  Roman  authors, 
he  was  so  completely  master  of  the  Greek  language 
as  to  write  it  with  ease  and  correctness.  There  is 
now  extant  a  work  of  his,  in  fourteen  books,  entitled 
"  Various  or  Miscellaneous  History,"  which  is  a 
compilation  or  collection  of  extracts  made  by  the 
author  in  his  extensive  reading.  The  value  of  it 
does  not  consist  in  what  the  compiler  has  written, 
but  in  the  passages  of  lost  writers  that  he  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving.  Editions  of  his  works  have 
been  published  by  Kiihn,  at  Leipsic,  in  1780,  and 
by  Coray,  at  Paris,  in  1805.  There  is  another  work 
usually  asciibed  to  .Elian  on  the  peculiarities  of  ani- 
mals.    Though  tlie  author  cannot  claim  the  merit  of 
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being  a  scientific  naturalist,  like  Aristotle,  yet  he  has 
preserved  to  us  in  this  work  a  number  of  curious 
facts,  which  he  has  collected  from  such  works  as  he 
read.  Each  of  the  books  is  subdivided  into  chap- 
ters like  the  Miscellaneous  History. 

iEMILIUS,    PAULUS,    a  celebrated   historian, 
born  at  Verona.      The  reputation  he   had  acquired 
in  Italy  made  Stephen  Poucher,  bishop  of  Paris,  ad- 
vise Louis  XII.  to  engage  him  to  write  a  Latin  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  France.     He  was  accordingly 
invited  to  Paris,    and    a   canonry  in  the  cathedral 
church  was  given  him.      He  retired  to  the  college  of 
Navarre  to  compose  this  work  ;  but,  though  he  la- 
boured many  years,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  finish  the 
tenth  book,  which  was  to  include  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  VHL     He  is  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  his  sentences,  having  always  some  correction  to 
make.     "  This  made  him  so  slow,"  quaintly  observes 
Erasmus,  "  that  elephants  could  bring  forth  sooner 
than  he  could  produce  a  work  ;  for  he  took   above 
thirty  years  in  writing  his  history."     Lipsius  thus 
sums   up   his   character  as   a   historian  : — "  Paulus 
/Emilius  is  almost  the  only  modern  who  has  dis- 
covered the  true  and  ancient  way  of  writing  history, 
and  followed  it  very  closely.     His  manner  of  writing 
IS  learned,  nervous,  and  concise,  inclining  to  points 
and  conceits,  and  leaving  a  strong  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a   serious   reader.       He   often   intermixes 
maxims  and  sentiments  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
ancients.     A  careful  examiner  and  impartial  judge 
of  facts  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  an  author  in  our  time 
who  has  less  prejudice  or  partiality.     It  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  age  that  so  few  are  pleased  with  him,  whence 
it  would  appear  that  there  are  but  few  capable  of 
relishing  his  beauties.      Among  so  many  perfections 
there  are  however  a  few  blemishes ;  for  his  style  is 
somewhat  unconnected,  and  his  periods  too  short. 
This  is  not  suitable  to  serious  subjects,  especially 
annals,  the   style  of  which,    according  to  Tacitus, 
should  be  grave  and  unaffected.     He  is  also  unequal, 
being  sometimes  too  studied  and  correct,  and  thereby 
obscure ;  at  other  times  (this  however  but  seldom) 
he  is  loose  and  negligent.     He  affects  also  too  much 
of  the   air  of  antiquity  in   the  names  of  men  and 
places,  which  he  changes  and  would  reduce  to  the 
ancient  form,  often  learnedly,  sometimes  vainly,  and 
>n  my  opinion  always  unbecomingly."     ^Emilius's 
history  is  divided  into  ten  books,  and  extends  from 
Pharamond  to  the  fifth  year  of  Charles  VIII.,  in 
1488.     The  tenth  book  was  found  among  his  papers 
in  a  confused  condition,  so  that  the  editor,  Daniel 
Xavarisio,  a  native  of  Verona  and  relation  of  iEmi- 
lius,  was  obliged  to  collate  a  great  number  of  papers 
before  it  could  be  pubhsbed.     Julius  Scahger  men- 
tions a  book  containing  the  history  of  the  family  of 
the  Scaligers,   as  translated   into  elegant  Latin  by 
Paulus  .■Emilius ;  and  in  his  letter  respecting   the 
antiquity  and  splendour  of  the  family  he   has  the 
following  passage : — "  By  the   injury  of  time,   the 
malice  of  enemies,  and  the  ignorance  of  writers,  a 
great  number  of  memoirs  relating  to  our  family  were 
lost,  so  that  the  name  of  Scaliger  would  have  been 
altogether  buried  in  obscurity  had  it  not  been  for 
Paulus  ^Emilius  of  Verona,  that  most  eloquent  writer 
and  preserver  of  ancient  pedigrees,  who,  having  found 
in  Bavaria  very  ancient  annals  of  our  family  written, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  a  coarse  style,  polished  and 
translated  them  into  Latin,"     .Kuii'lius  lived  a  most 


exemplary  life  and  died  in  1529,  his  remains  being 
deposited  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Paris. 

iENEAS  SYLVIUS.— This   extraordinary  pope, 
who  was  afterwards  kno\vn  as   Pius  II.,  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Piccolimini,  and  born  in  the  year  1405, 
at  Corsigny  in  Sienna,  where  his  father  lived  in  exile. 
He  was   educated  at  the   grammar  school  of  that 
place ;  but,    his  parents  l)eing   in  humble  circum- 
stances,  he  was    obbged,    in  early  life,    to  submit 
to   many    servile    employments.      In    1422   by  the 
assistance  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  go  to 
the  university  of  Sienna,  where  he  ap|)lied  himselt 
to  his  studies  with  great  success,  and  in  a  short 
time  published  several  works  in  the  Latin  and  Tus- 
can languages.     In  1431  he  attended  Cardinal  Do- 
minic Capranica  to  the  council  of  Basil  as  his  secre- 
tary :  he  was  hkewise  employed  in  the  same  capacity 
by  cardinal  Albergoti,  who  sent  him  to  Scotland  to 
mediate  a  peace  betwixt  the  English  and  Scots  ;  and 
he  was  in  that  country  when  James  I.  was  murdered. 
L'pon  his  return  from  Scotland  he  was    made  se- 
cretary to  the  council  of   Basil,  which  he  defended 
against  the   authority   of   the   popes,   both  by   his 
speeches  and  writings,  particularly  in  a  dialogue  and 
epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  rector  and  university 
of  Cologne.     He  was  lik-ewise  m_ade  by  that  council 
clerk  of  ceremonies,  abbreviator,  and  one  of  the  duo- 
decemviri,  or  twelve  men,  an  office  of  great  import- 
ance.      He   was   employed   in    several    embassies, 
once  to  Trent,  another  time  to  Frankfort,  twice  to 
Constance,  and  as  often  to  Savoy.      In  1439  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Pope  Fehx ;  and,  being 
soon  after  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Frederic, 
he  was  crowned  by  iiim  with  the  poetic  laurel,  and 
ranked  amongst  his  friends.      In  1442  he  was  sent 
for  from  Basil  by  the  emperor,  v/ho  appointed  hiin 
secretary  to  the  empire,  and  raised  him  to  the  sena- 
torial order.     He  could  not  at  first  be  prevailed  on 
to  condemn  the  council  of  Basil,  nor  to  go  over  ab- 
solutely to  Eugenius's  party,  but  remained  neuter. 
However,  when  the  emperor  Frederic  began  to  fa- 
vour Eugenius,  .Eneas  likewise  changed  liis  opinions. 
He  aftenvards  represented  the  emperor  in  the  diet  of 
Nuremberg,  when  they  were  consulting  about  the  best 
methods  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism,  and  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Eugenius :  at  the  persuasion  of  Thomas 
Sazarnus,  the  ajiostohcal  legate  in  Germany,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Eugenius  entirely,  and  m.ade  a  speech  to 
his  holiness,  which  forms  so  striking  a  si)ecimen  of 
the  Jesuitical  sophistry  of  the  times  that  we  present 
it  entire,  as  it  was  corrected  by  the  future  aspirant 
to  the  papal  see.     "  Most  holy  father,"  said  he,  "  be- 
fore I  declare  the  emperor's  commission,   give  me 
leave  to  say  one  word  concerning  myself.     I  do  not 
question  but  you  have  heard  a  great  many  things 
which  are  not  to  my  advantage.     They  ouglit  not  to 
have  been  mentioned  to  you  ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  my  accusers  have  reported  nothing  but  what  is 
tiTie.     I  own  I  have  said,  and  done,  and  written,  at 
Basil,  many  things  against  your  interests  ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  it :  yet  all  this  has  been  done  not 
Vv'ith  a  design  to  injure  you,  but  to  serve  the  church 
I  have  been  in  an  error,  without  question ;  but  I 
have  been  in  just  the  same  circumstances  with  many 
great  men,  as  particularly  with  Julian  cardinal  of 
St.  Angelo,  with  Nicholas  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
with  Lewis  du  Pont  (Pontanus)  the  secretary  of  the 
holy  see,  men  who  are  esteemed  the  greatest  lumi- 
naries in  the  law  and  doctors  of  the  truth,  to  omit 
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mentioning  the  universities  and  colleges  which  are 
generally  against  you.  Who  would  not  have  erred 
with  persons  of  their  character  and  merit?  It  is 
true  that  when  I  discovered  the  error  of  those  at 
Basil,  I  did  not  at  first  go  over  to  you,  as  the  greatest 
part  did ;  but  being  afraid  of  falling  from  one  error 
to  another,  and  by  avoiding  Charibdis,  as  the  pro- 
verb expresses  it,  to  run  upon  Scylla,  I  joined  my- 
self, after  a  long  dehberation  and  conflict  within  my- 
self, to  those  who  thought  proper  to  continue  in  a 
state  of  neutrality.  I  lived  three  years  at  the  empe- 
ror's court  in  this  situation  of  mind,  where,  haAing 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  constantly  the  disputes 
between  those  of  Basil  and  yoiir  legates,  I  was  con- 
\-inced  that  the  truth  was  on  your  side :  it  was  upon 
this  motive  that,  when  the  emperor  thought  fit  to 
send  me  to  your  clemency,  I  accepted  the  opportu- 
nity with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  in  hopes  that  I 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  gain  your  favour  again :  I 
throw  myself  therefore  at  your  feet;  and,  since  I 
sinned  out  of  ignorance,  I  entreat  you  to  grant  me 
your  pardon,  after  which  I  shall  open  to  you  the 
emperor's  intentions."  This  was  the  prelude  to  the 
celebrated  retraction  which  yEneas  Sylvius  made 
afterwards.  The  pope  pardoned  every  thing  that 
was  past ;  and  in  a  short  time  made  him  his  secre- 
tary, without  obliging  him  to  quit  the  post  which  he 
held  under  the  emperor. 

Ujjon  the  decease  of  Pope  Eugenhis,  ^'Eneas  was 
chosen  by  the  cardinals  to  ])reside  in  the  conclave, 
till  another  pope  should  be  elected.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Tregestum  by  Pope  Nicholas,  and  went 
again  into  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor to  the  emjjeror,  and  had  the  direction  of  all 
the  important  affairs  of  the  empire.  Four  years 
after  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Sienna;  and  in 
1452  he  attended  Frederic  to  Rome,  when  he  went 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  .-Eneas,  upon  his  re- 
turn, was  named  legate  of  Bohemia  and  Austria. 
About  the  year  14.56,  being  sent  by  the  emperor  into 
Italy,  to  treat  with  Pope  Callixtus  III.  respecting  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  Upon 
the  decease  of  Callixtus,  in  the  year  1458,  he  was 
elected  pope,  by  the  name  of  Pius  II.  After  his 
promotion  to  the  papal  chair,  he  pubUshed  a  bull, 
retracting  all  he  had  written  in  defence  of  the  council 
of  Basil ;  and  thus  ajiologises  for  his  former  con- 
duct : — "  We  are  men,"  says  he,"  and  we  have  erred 
as  men ;  we  do  not  deny  but  that  many  things 
which  we  have  said  or  written  may  justly  be  con- 
demned :  we  have  been  seduced  hke  Paul,  and  have 
persecuted  the  church  of  God  through  ignorance  ; 
we  now  follow  St.  Austin's  example,  who,  having 
suffered  several  erroneous  sentiments  to  escape  him 
in  his  writings,  retracted  them ;  we  do  just  the  same 
thing :  we  ingenuously  confess  our  ignorance,  being 
apprehensive  lest  what  we  have  written  in  our  youth 
should  occasion  some  error,  which  may  prejudice 
the  holy  see  For  if  it  is  suitable  to  any  person's 
character  to  maintain  the  eminence  and  glory  of  the 
first  throne  of  the  church,  it  is  certainly  so  to  ours, 
whom  the  merciful  God,  out  of  pure  goodness,  has 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  vicegerent  of  Christ,  without 
any  merit  on  our  part.  For  all  these  reasons,  we 
exhort  you,  and  advise  you  in  the  Lord,  not  to  pay 
any  regard  to  those  writings  which  injure  in  any 
manner  the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  assert 
opinions  which  the  holy  Roman  church  does  not  re- 
ceive.    If  you  find  any  thing  contrary  to  this  in  our 


dialogues  and  letters,  or  in  any  other  of  our  works, 
despise  such  notions,  reject  them,  follow  what  we 
maintain  now,  believe  what  I  assert  now  I  am  in 
years  rather  than  w  hat  I  said  when  I  was  young, 
regard  a  pope  rather  than  a  pri^'ate  man,  in  short 
reject  yEneas  Syhnus  and  receive  Pius  II." 

Pius  behaved  in  his  high  office  with  great  courage 
and  activity.  He  suppressed  the  war  which  Piccinus 
had  raised  in  Umbria,  and  recovered  Assisi  and 
Nucera.  He  ordered  a  convention  of  princes  at 
Mantua,  where  he  was  present  himself ;  and  a  war 
was  resolved  upon  against  the  Turks.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  went  to  Viterbo,  and  expelled  se- 
veral tyrants  from  the  temtories  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  He  excommunicated  Sigismund  duke  of 
Austria,  and  Sigismund  Malatesta,  the  former  for 
im])risoning  the  cardinal  of  Cusa,  and  the  latter  be- 
cause he  refused  to  pay  the  hundredths  to  the  church 
of  Rome ;  and  he  deprived  the  archbishop  of  Mentz 
of  his  dignity.  He  confirmed  Ferdinand  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  sent  cardinal  Ursini  to  crown  him 
king.  He  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Hungary  ; 
and  commanded  Pogebrac  king  of  Bohemia  to  ap- 
pear before  him. 

Puis,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  pontificate,  made 
great  preparations  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
for  which  pur])ose  he  summoned  the  assistance  of 
the  several  princes  in  Europe  ;  and,  having  raised 
a  considerable  number  of  troops,  he  went  to  Ancona 
to  see  them  embarked,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fe- 
ver, and  died  the  14th  of  August,  1464,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  enjoyed  the  see  of  Rome 
six  years,  eleven  months,  and  twenty-seven  days.  His 
body  was  cairied  to  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  Vatican. 
Spondanus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  says  that  he 
M-as  inferior  to  none  in  learning,  eloquence,  dexterity, 
and  prudence.  The  cardinal  of  Pavia,  in  his  speech 
to  the  conclave  concerning  the  choice  of  a  successor, 
gives  this  eulogium  to  Pius  II.  that  he  was  a  pope 
who  had  all  the  virtues  in  his  character,  and  that 
he  had  deserved  the  utmost  commendation  by  his 
zeal  for  religion,  his  integrity  of  manners,  his  sohd 
judgment  and  profound  learning.  His  secretar)', 
John  Gobelin,  pubhshed  a  history  of  his  life,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  ^\Titten  by  the  pope  him- 
self:  it  was  printed  at  Rome  in  4to,  in  1584,  and 
at  Frankfort,  in  folio,  16 14.  There  is  an  edition  of 
.Eneas  Syhnus's  works,  printed  at  Basil,  in  folio,  in 
1551. 

.'ESCHINES,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  contem- 
porary with  Demosthenes.  Being  overcome  in  con- 
troversy by  the  latter,  he  went  to  Rhodes,  and  opened 
a  school  there,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Samos, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  There  are 
only  three  of  his  orations  extant,  which,  however, 
are  so  very  beautiful  that  Fabricius  compares  them 
to  "  the  three  graces."  One  is  against  Timarchus 
his  accuser,  whom  he  treated  so  severely  as  to  make 
him  weary  of  life  ;  and  some  have  said  that  he  ac- 
tually laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.  Another  is 
an  "  Apology"  for  himself  against  Demosthenes, 
who  had  accused  him  of  perfidy  in  an  "  Embassy 
to  Philip."  'Hie  third  "  against  Ctesiphon,"  who  had 
decreed  the  golden  crown  to  Demosthenes.  This 
excellent  oration,  together  with  that  of  Demosthenes 
against  it,  was  translated  by  Cicero  into  Latin.  The 
three  orations  were  published  by  Aldus,  in  1513,  and 
by  Hemy  Stephens  in  1575.  Wolfius  has  given 
them,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes,  with  a  Latin 
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version  and  notes,  but  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
editions  of  ^Eschines  was  published  in  1824. 

^SCHYLUS,  the  tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Athens 
B.  C.  525.  He  was  the  son  of  Euphorion,  and 
brother  to  Cynegirus  and  Aminias,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
the  sea-fight  of  Salamis,  at  which  engagements  JEs- 
chylus  was  likewise  present.  In  this  last  action, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aminias,  the  j'ounger 
of  the  three  brothers,  commanded  a  squadron  of 
ships,  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery  that  he 
sunk  the  ship  containing  the  admiral  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  To  this  brother  our  ])oet  was,  upon  a  parti- 
cular occasion,  obhged  for  saving  his  life.  ..4^han 
states  that  .Bschylus,  being  charged  by  the  Athe- 
nians with  certain  blasphemous  expressions  in  some 
of  his  tragedies,  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  con- 
demned to  be  stoned  to  death ;  and  they  were  just 
going  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution,  when  Ami- 
nias, with  a  happy  presence  of  mind,  throwing  aside 
his  cloak,  showed  his  ai"m  without  a  hand,  which  he 
had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  defence  of  his 
country.  This  sight  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  judges  that,  touched  with  the  remembrance  of 
his  A-alour  and  the  friendship  he  showed  for  his 
brother,  they  pardoned  ^'Eschylus.  Our  poet  how- 
ever resented  this  prosecution,  and  resolved  to  leave 
a  place  where  his  life  had  been  placed  in  danger. 
He  became  more  determined  in  this  resolution  when 
he  found  his  pieces  less  pleasing  to  the  Athenians 
than  those  of  Sophocles,  though  a  much  younger 
\vriter.  Simonides  had  likewise  won  the  prize  from 
him  in  an  elegy  upon  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  of  which  there 
are  but  seven  remaining. 

'Vhe  greatest  entire  work  left  to  us  of  ^45schylus 
consists  of  the  three  tragedies  of  Agamemnon,  the 
Choephorae,  and  the  Eumenides,  which  form  one 
grand  and  connected  development  of  a  striking  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  devoted  house  of  Atreus. 
In  greatness  of  conception  and  energy  in  the  exe- 
cution, this  work  is  almost  without  a  parallel,  and  as 
these  tragedies  give  a  perfect  ^-iew  of  this  species  of 
drama,  in  the  most  interesting  period  of  Grecian 
literature,  we  subjoin  an  analysis  of  them  in  detail. 

The  Agamemnon  opens  before  the  palace  of  the 
hero  whose  name  it  bears,  where  the  watchman 
whom  Clytemnestra  has  appointed  is  waiting  with 
anxious  and  lingering  hope  for  the  blazing  of  the 
signal-fires,  which  are  to  announce  the  fall  of  Troy. 
He  sees  the  long-expected  light,  which  gives  token 
of  the  joyful  event.  After  the  herald  has  confirmed 
the  tidings  announced  by  the  watchman,  and  ex- 
pressed his  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  Grecian 
princes,  Agamemnon  ai-rives  with  his  spoil,  accom- 
panied by  Cassandra,  the  prophetic  but  ill-fated 
daughter  of  Priam,  who  is  seated  on  a  triumphal  car 
to  add  to  the  state  of  the  victor.  Clytemnestra  ad- 
vances to  meet  her  husband,  and  addresses  him  in 
terms  of  congratulation.  She  entreats  him  to  enter 
the  palace  over  the  long  train  of  tapestry  which  she 
has  prepared  to  grace  his  entry.  This  he  at  first 
refuses  as  an  honour  only  fit  for  the  gods ;  and  at 
last  consents,  after  hanng  ordered  that  his  warlike 
buskins  should  be  taken  otF,  lest  he  should  insult  the 
deities  by  his  pride.  Meantime  the  chorus  express 
a  dark  presentiment  that  some  evil  is  at  hand.  Cly- 
temnestra again  appears,  and  invites  Cassandra  to 
enter  the  palace,  but  she  remains  silent  and  motion- 


less. The  queen  once  more  enters  the  palace,  and 
the  captive  princess,  agitated  with  the  fury  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  bursts  out  into  expressions  of 
distraction  and  horror.  The  cries  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  agonies  of  death  are  now  heard,  and  Clytemnes- 
tra appears  reeking  from  her  husband's  slaughter 
and  triumphs  in  the  deed.  J^gisthus  unites  with 
her  in  justifying  and  rejoicing  in  the  deed ;  while 
the  chorus  nobly  rebuke  the  royal  criminals  and 
defy  their  guilty  power.  With  this  feeling  of  free- 
born  defiance  to  tyrannic  power  the  piece  closes. 

In  the  Choephorse,  the  deed  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  former  play  is  visited  with  a  just,  though  unna- 
turalvengeance.  The  scene  islaidbefore  the  palace  and 
displays  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  chief.  Parts  of  the 
opening  of  the  tragedy  are  lost,  but  enough  remains 
to  preserve  the  connection  entire.    Orestes  first  ap- 
pears with  Pylades,  invokes  Mercury  and  the  shade  of 
his  father,  and  places  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  sepulchre. 
Observing  Electra  and  the  chorus  approaching,  the 
friends  step  aside  to  observe  their  proceedings.    The 
choral  ode  explains  the  object  of  the  mournful  proces- 
sion, that  Clytemnestra,  alarmed  by  a  terrible  vision, 
had  sent  gifts  to  appease  the  shade  of  her  murdered 
lord.  The  chorus  mourn  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and 
lament  thenecessity  of  punishing  the  guilty  perpetra- 
tors of  the  deed.   Electraby  the  advice  of  the  attendants 
invokes  Mercury,  the  leader  of  departed  spirits,  and 
the   ghost  of  her  father,  to  pity  Orestes  and  herself, 
and  send  her  brother  to  her  aid.    ^Vhile  she  sheds  the 
libation  on  the  grave,  the  chorus  commence  singing 
a  soothing  strain  to  appease  the  dead,  but  break  off 
into  a  rapturous  exclamation  on  beholding,  in  pro- 
phetic vision,  the  youthful  nero  rushing  on  to  ven- 
geance.    Electra  now  perceives  the  hair,  and  surveys 
it  with  mingled  fear  and  hope.    While  her  perplexity 
increases,  Orestes  appears,  displays  the  embroidered 
tissue  of  her  own  work,  and  a  joyful  recognition 
takes  place  between  the  brother  and  the  sister.     The 
former  relates  that  he  has  received  the  express  com- 
mands of  Apollo  to  put  l)oth  the  murderers  to  death  ; 
the  chorus  and  Electra  join  in  animating  him  to  the 
deed,  and  declare  that  at  last  the  righteous  judgment 
of  Almighty  vengeance  will  be  accomplished.     Ores- 
tes'and  Pylades  then  appear  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
and  desire  to  see  Clytemnestra,  pretending  that  they 
come  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  son.     ITie 
chorus  persuade  the  nurse,  who  laments   over  the 
death  of  Orestes,  whom  she  had  tended  in  childhood, 
to  bring  yEgisthus  to  hear  the  tidings  alone,  and  she 
retires  to  find  him.  yEgisthus  then  enters,  expresses 
his  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings,  and  hastens 
to  the  palace  to  question  the  strangers.      The  awful 
moment,  so  long  delayed,  now  approaches.      The 
chorus,  in  agitating  suspense,  have  scarcely  addressed 
a  short  prayer  to  heaven,  when  the  cries  of  iEgisthus 
are  heard,  a  servant  announces  his  death  to  Clytem- 
nestra, who  only  demands  an  axe  for  her  defence. 
Orestes  however  pursues  his  mother  into  the  palace, 
and  in  defiance  of  her  prayers  sacrifices  her  with  the 
partner  of  her  crime.     The   chorus  sing  an  ode  in 
triumph  of  the  retribution.      The  palace  now  opens, 
and  displays  the  dead  bodies,  near  which  stands  Ores- 
tes, who  justifies  the  deed.     Soon  however  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  forsakes  him ;  he  feels  the  terrors  of 
madness  coming  over  him,  sees  his  mother's  furies 
approach  him,  and  declai-es  in  the  midst  of  horror 
that  he  will  hasten  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  for  purifi- 
cation and  succour.     He  then  rushes  from  the  sta^e. 
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^  he  chorus  conclude  the  jnece  with  a  mournful  re- 
flection on  the  series  of  crimes  and  sorrows  which 
have  desolated  the  house  of  Atreus.  In  the  Eumen- 
ides  the  consequences  of  this  doubtful  re^-enge  are 
t^pleadidly  developed.  The  scene  opens  before  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  I)elj)hi,  where  the  Pythian  priestess 
enters,  but  instantly  retui-ns  in  great  consternation, 
declaring  that  she  has  seen  a  man,  yet  bloody,  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  ])ranch  of  olive 
.in  the  other,  in  a  suppliant  posture  and  around  on  the 
consecrated  seats  a  great  number  of  hideous  women 
stretched  in  slumber.  The  great  gates  are  then  thrown 
open  and  Orestes  is  seen,  protected  by  Apollo  and 
surrounded  by  the  Furies  still  asleep.  The  bright 
God  promises  never  to  forsake  his  votary,  but  warns 
him  to  fly  to  Athens  and  there  entreat  the  protection 
of  Minerva  its  tutelary  goddess.  Orestes  retires  to 
obey,  and  Apollo  disappears.  Tlie  ghost  of  Clytem- 
nestra  rises,  calls  on  the  furies  to  awake,  points  to 
her  bleeding  wounds,  and  demands  vengeance.  In 
broken  words  as  amidst  dreams,  the  ministers  of  re- 
tribution endeavour  to  seize  the  object  of  their  pur- 
suit, and  then  a^vake  in  wild  confusion. 

Apollo  drives  them  from  his  temple,  and  in  vain 
tries  to  dissuade  them  from  still  pursuing  Orestes, 
and  they  rush  ofl'  to  follow  him.  The  scene  now 
changes  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens.  Ores- 
tes enters,  embraces  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and 
entreats  her  interference  in  his  cause.  Scarcely  has 
he  spoken  than  the  chorus  of  furies  apj)ear  and  de- 
mand his  blood  for  that  of  his  mother.  He  replies 
that  he  has  been  purified  at  Delphi,  and  implores  the 
protection  of  the  goddess.  Minerva  appears,  attends 
to  both  parties,  and  agrees  to  select  judges  before 
whom  the  great  cause  shall  be  decided.  iTie  chorus 
sing  the  hallowedness  of  laws,  and  the  secret  powers 
of  conscience  which  thej-  govern.  Tlie  trial  then 
opens  before  the  Areopagi.  Apollo  pleads  the  cause 
of  the  supphant.  llie  judges  throw  their  balls  into  an 
lu'n.  For  a  moment  an  awful  suspense  prevails  ;  I)ut 
Minerva  declares  that  the  number  of  votes  are  equal, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  acciised  is  acquitted. 
Orestes  joyfully  blesses  Athens,  and  the  Furies  burst 
into  exclamations  of  disajjpointed  rage.  At  length, 
by  her  calm  and  mild  wisdom,  Minerva  soothes  their 
resentments  and  charms  away  their  hostilities,  gives 
them  a  sanctuary  at  Attica,  confers  on  them  high 
honours,  and  receives  their  thanks  and  blessings. 
She  then  calls  on  the  Athenian  train  to  attend  the 
goddesses,  with  torches  and  jiurple  vestments,  to 
their  sacred  abodes,  and  with  this  magnificent  pro- 
cession the  piece  closes. 

Late  in  life  .-Eschylus  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero 
king  of  Sicily,  and,  after  having  lived  some  years 
at  Gela,  we  are  told  that  he  died  of  a  fracture  of  his 
skulk  caused  by  an  eagle  letting  fall  a  tortoise  on 
-his  head.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  said  to  have 
been  predicted  l)y  an  oracle,  which  had  foretold  that 
he  should  die  by  something  from  the  heavens.  This 
event  took  place.,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley,  in  the 
si.\ty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  the  honour  of 
a  magnificent  funeral  from  the  Sicilians,  who  buried 
him  near  the  rWer  Gela ;  and  the  tragedians  of  the 
country  performed  plays  and  theatrical  exercises  at 
his  tomb,  upon  which  \v'as  inscribed  the  following 
epitaph : — 

./Eschylus.  Euphorion's  son,  whom  .\thens  bore, 
Lies  here  interred,  on  Gela's  fruitful  shore. 
The  plains  of  Mar,ithon  his  wonh  reeoi-d, 
And  piles  of  Modes  that  fell  beneath  his  sword. 


AFER,  DOMITIUS 


Tlie  editions  of  J^schylus  are  very  numerous.  Tlie 
first  was  printed  at  Venice,  in  15 IS.  Stanley  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  book,  containing  the  "  Scholia," 
"  Fragments,"  the  notes  and  prefaces  of  preceding 
editors,  and  the  annotations  of  the  learned  editor 
himself.  Professor  Porson  published  an  edition  in 
1806,  which  contains  many  valuable  corrections  of 
the  te.\t ;  and  the  English  reader  has  been  intro- 
duced to  the  beauties  of  ..Eschylus  by  the  poetical 
translation  of  Mr.  Potter,  published  in  1777 ■  Hiun- 
boldt's  translation  of  the  Agamemnon,  published  in 
1816,  is  also  a  good  work. 

^•ESOP,  the  fabulist,  was  a  native  of  Phrygia,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  under  the  reign  of  Croe- 
sus the  last  king  of  Lydia.  St.  Jerome,  speaking  of 
him,  says  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  birth,  condition, 
and  death.  His  great  genius,  however,  enabled  him 
to  support  his  misfortunes  ;  and,  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  of  servitude,  he  composed  those  enter- 
taining and  instructive  fables  which  have  acquired 
him  so  much  reputation. 

The  first  master  whom  ^-Esop  ser\-ed  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  Athens ;  and  there,  in  all  probability,  he 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  After 
him  he  had  one  or  two  more  masters,  and  at  length 
was  purchased  by  a  philosopher  named  Xanthus. 
-'Esop  was  afterwards  sold  to  Idmon,  or  ladmon, 
who  enfranchised  him.  After  he  had  recovered  his 
liberty  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  amongst 
the  Greeks,  so  that,  according  to  Meziriac,  the  report 
of  his  wisdom  having  reached  Croesus,  this  king 
sent  to  enquire  after  him,  and  engaged  him  in  his 
service. 

i'Esop  was  put  to  death  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  he  came  there  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver,  being  ordered  by  Croesus  to  oflt'er  a  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo,  and  to  give  a  considerable  sum  to 
each  inhabitant ;  but,  a  quarrel  arising  betwixt  him 
and  the  Delphians,  he  sent  back  the  sacrifice  and 
the  money  to  Croesus,  for  he  thought  that  those  for 
whom  the  prince  designed  it  had  rendered  them- 
selves imworthy  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi 
contrived  an  accusation  of  sacrilege  against  him,  and, 
pretending  they  had  convicted  him,  threw  him  head- 
long from  a  rock.  For  this  cruelty  and  injustice,  we 
are  told,  they  were  visited  with  famine  and  pesti- 
lence ;  and,  consulting  the  oracle,  they  received  for 
answer  that  the  god  designed  this  as  a  punishment 
for  their  treatment  of  ^-Esop.  They  endeavoured  to 
make  an  atonement  by  raising  a  pyramid  to  his 
honour. 

The  fables  of  iEsop  haA-e  been  translated  into 
almost  every  modern  language,  and  they  may  as- 
suredly be  considered  as  forming  the  best  models 
the  ancients  have  left  us  for  conveying  instructive 
truths  to  the  young  mind. 

AFER,  DOMITIUS,  a  celebrated  orator,  born  at 
Nismes.  He  flourished  under  Tiberius  and  the 
three  succeeding  emperors.  He  was  elected  to  the 
prsetorship  ;  but  not  being  afterwards  promoted  ac- 
cording to  his  expectations  he  became  public  accuser. 
The  encomiums  passed  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  on 
the  eloquence  of  Domitius  made  him  eargerly  pur- 
sue the  profession  of  an  orator  ;  and  he  was  seldom 
without  some  accusation  or  defence  in  hand.  In 
the  779th  year  of  Rome,  he  carried  on  an  accusation 
against  Claudia  Pulchra ;  and  the  year  following 
Quintilius  Varus  her  son  was  impeached  Ijy  him  and 
Publius   Dola!)ella.     Quintilian  thus  describes  him 
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in  his  latter  days.  ..  "  I  myself  saw  the  greatest 
orator  I  ever  knew,  Domithis  Afer,  in  his  old  age 
daily  losing  the  reputation  he  formerly  acquired  ; 
for  when  he  was  pleading,  though  known  to  have 
been  once  the  greatest  man  at  the  bar,  some  would 
laugh,  which  was  extremely  indecent,  others  woidd 
blush ;  hence  people  took  occasion  to  say  that 
Doraitius  would  rather  fail  than  desist :  nor  are 
these  evils,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  of  the  least 
kind.  The  orator,  therefore,  to  prevent  his  falling 
into  these  snares  of  old  age,  should  sound  a  retreat, 
and  bring  his  vessel  tight  and  sound  into  the  har- 
bour."    Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

AGARD,  ARTHUR,  a  learned  Enghsh  antiquary, 
born  in  Derbyshire  in  1540,  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  in  1570  was  appointed  de})Uty  chamberlain  in 
the  exchequer,  which  office  he  held  for  forty-five 
years.  His  fondness  for  English  antiquities  induced 
him  to  make  many  large  collections,  and  his  office 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  great  skill  in 
that  study.  A  conformity  of  taste  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Agard  made  the  domesday-book  his  peculiar 
study,  and  he  composed  a  very  learned  work  on 
purpose  to  explain  its  character.  He  died  the  '22d 
of  August,  161 5,  and  was  interred  near  the  chap- 
ter-door, in  the  cloister  of  Westminster  Aljbey. 

AGATHL\S,  a  Greek  historian,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  centur}%  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  was 
born  at  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  Justinian's  reign  in  five 
books,  at  the  desire  of  Eutychianus,  secretary  of 
state,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  who  furnished 
him  with  many  important  materials  for  the  jjurpose. 
It  begins  at  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Justinian's 
reign,  where  Procopius  ends,  and  was  carried  down 
to  the  flight  of  Cosroes  the  younger  to  the  Romans, 
and  his  restoration  by  Mauritius.  It  was  printed  in 
Greek  with  Bonaventure  ^'ulcanius's  Latin  version 
and  notes  at  Leyden  in  1594,  and  at  Paris  in  I66O. 

AGRIPPA,  HENRY  CORNELIUS,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  who  was  born  at  Cologne,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1486.  He  entered  A'ery 
early  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and  served  that  emperor  seven  years  in  Italy,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  gaUant 
behaviour.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  many 
languages  ."  I  am,"  says  he^  "  pretty  well  skilled  in 
eight  languages,  and  so  complete  a  master  of  six 
that  I  not  only  understand  and  speak  them,  but  can 
even  make  an  elegant  oration,  dictate,  and  translate 
in  these  languages.  I  have  besides  a  pretty  exten- 
sive knowledge  in  some  abstruse  studies,  and  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences." 
xVccording  to  his  letters  he  was  in  France  before  the 
jear  1507,  in  Spain  in  1508,  and  at  Dole  in  1509. 
At  the  latter  place  he  read  pubhc  lectures,  which, 
though  they  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the 
monks,  yet  gained  him  general  applause,  and  the 
counsellors  of  the  parhament  went  themselves  to 
hear  them.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  he  composed  a  treatise  "  On  the  excellence 
of  Women  ;"  but  the  persecution  he  met  with  from 
tlie  monks  prevented  him  from  pubhshing  it,  and 
obhged  him  to  come  to  this  country,  where  he  ivrote 
a  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles.     He  after- 
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wards  went  to  Italy,  to  join  the  army  of  tlie  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  staid  there  till  he  was  invited  to 
Pisa  by  Cardinal  da  Sainte  Croix. 

By  his  "  Second  Book  of  Letters"  we  find  that  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  procure  him  some  honourable 
settlement  at  Grenoble,  Geneva,  Avignon,  or  Metz  : 
he  chose  the  last  of  these  places  ;  and  in  1518  was 
employed  as  syndic  of  that  city.     The  persecutions 
raised   against  him  by  the  monks,  because  he  had 
refuted  a  vidgar  notion  respecting  St.  Anne's  three 
husbands,  and  because  he  protected  a  countrywoman 
who  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  city  of  Metz.     He  left  his  own  countr)'  in  1521, 
and  went  to  Geneva.    Here  his  income  must  have 
been  inconsiderable,  for  he  complains  of  not  having 
enough  to  defray  his  expenses  to  Chamberi,  in  order 
to  sohcit  a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Savoy.  In  1524 
he  went  to  Lyons,  and   obtained  a   pension   from 
Francis  I.,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king's 
mother ;  but  this  did  not  prove  so  advantageous  as 
might  have  been  expected,  nor  did  he  attend  her  at 
her  departure  from  Lyons,  in  August  1525,  when 
she  went  to  conduct  her  daughter  to  the  borders  of 
Spain.  He  was  left  behind  at  Lyons,  and  was  obliged 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  friends  in  order  to 
obtain  his  salary.     "  I  have  nothing  to  write  you," 
says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  but  that  I  am  likely  to 
stai-ve  here,  being  entirely  forsaken  by  the  deities 
of  the  court ;  what  the  great  Jupiter  himself  (mean- 
ing Charles  V.)  intends  I  know  not.     I  now  under- 
stand what  great  danger  I  was  in  here  :  the  monks 
so  far  influenced  the  princess,  who  was  of  a  super- 
stitious turn,  as  women  generally  are,  that,  had  not 
her  sudden  death  prevented  it,  I  should  undoubtedly 
hav'e  been  tried  for  offences   against  the  majesty  of 
the  covvi  and  the  sacred  honour  of  the  monks,  crimes 
for  which   I   should  have  been  accounted    no   less 
guilty,   and  no  less  punished,  than  if  I  had  blas- 
phemed the  Christian  religion."     His  treatise  "  On 
the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,"  which  he  published  in 
1530,  excited  considerable  interest.     He  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Brussels  in  the  year  1531,  but  he  soon 
regained  his  liberty,  and  the  year  following  paid  a 
visit  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  his  "  Occult  Philosophy."     Tlie  inquisi- 
tors  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  publication  of  his 
"  Occult  Philosophy,"  but,  notwithstanding  all  their 
opposition,  he  finished  it  in  1533.  He  staid  at  Bonne 
till  1535,  when  he  returned  vo  Lyons.    He  was  after- 
wards imprisoned  for  what  he  had  vvTitten  against 
the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  but  he  was  soon  released 
from  his  confinement,  and  went  to  Grenoble,  where 
he  died  the  same  year.     Tliere  was  an  edition  of  his 
works  j)rinted  at  Lyons  in  1550,  but  the  book  that 
has  excited  the  greatest  interest  is  his  treatise  on  the 
Vanity  of  the  Sciences,  which  is  a  caustic  satire  on 
the  species  of  learning  that  was  then  fashionable. 

AGNESI,  MARIA  GAETANA,  an  Italian  lady, 
celebrated  for  her  mathematical  learning.  She  was 
born  at  Milan  in  1718,  and  in  1750  became  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  university  of  Bologna.  Her 
principal  work  is  entitled  "  Instituzioni  Analitiche." 
It  was  pubhshed  in  1748,  and  afterwards  tran.slated 
into  English  by  Colson. 

AIKIN,  EDMUND,  an  ingenious  architect,  son 
of  Dr.  J.  Aikin.  He  possessed  considerable  literary 
attainments,  and  vvTOte  an  account  of  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, which  has  been  mvxch  admired.  He  died 
March  13th,  1820. 
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AIKIN,  JOHN,  M.D.— This  ingenious  essayist 
was  born  in  1747  at  Kibwortli,  in  Leicestershire. 
He  commenced  his  education  in  the  Dissenters' 
Academy,  at  Warrington,  and  in  1764  became  a 
student  in  the  imiversity  of  Edinburgh.  He  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Leyden,  and  ultimately  corn- 
menced  practice  as  a  physician  at  Yarmouth,  in 
Norfolk.  Dr.  Aikin  removed  to  London  in  1792, 
and  shortly  after  accepted  an  offer  made  him  to  edit 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  work  which  still  retains 
its  high  character  for  political  independence  and 
general  literary  information. 

In  1799  he  pubhshed,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Enfield,  the  first  volume  of  a  "  General  Biographical 
Dictionary ;"  but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  coadjutor,  the  tenth  and  last  volume  was  not 
completed  till  1815.  Dr.  Aikin  died  at  his  residence 
at  Stoke  Newington,  December  7th,  1822. 

AINSWORTH,  HENRY,  a  celebrated  English 
nonconformist  di^-ine,  who  flourished  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  year  1590  he  joined  the 
Bro^vnists,  and,  by  his  adherence  to  that  sect,  shared 
in  their  ])ersecutions.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  wrote  several  commentaries 
on  the  holy  scriptures,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
putation. ITie  Brownists  having  fallen  into  great 
discredit  in  England,  they  were  involved  in  many 
fresh  troubles  and  difficvdties,  so  that  Ainsworth  at 
length  quitted  this  country  and  fled  to  Holland, 
whither  most  of  the  nonconformists,  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment, had  taken  refuge.  At  Amsterdam,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  erected  a  church,  of  which 
Ainsworth  was  the  minister.  They  published  in 
1602  a  "  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  People  called 
Brownists  ;"  but,  being  men  of  violent  spirits,  they 
split  into  parties  about  some  points  of  discipline,  and 
Johnson  excommunicated  his  own  father  and  bro- 
ther; this  divided  the  congregation,  half  of  whom, 
joining  with  Ainsworth,  excommunicated  Johnson, 
who  made  the  like  return  to  that  party.  'Hie  contest 
grew  at  length  so  violent  that  Johnson  and  his  fol- 
lowers removed  to  Embden,  where  he  died  soon 
after  and  his  congregation  dissolved.  His  scho- 
lastic learning  was  esteemed  even  by  his  adversaries, 
who,  while  they  refuted  his  extravagant  tenets,  yet 
paid  deference  to  his  abilities  ;  particularly  Dr.  Hall, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  who  wrote  with  great  strength  of 
argument  against  the  Brownists.  But  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  return  home,  and  he  died  in  exile. 

AINSWORTH,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  gramma- 
rian and  lexicographer,  \\'ho  was  born  at  Wooddale, 
in  Lancashire,  September  1660.  He  was  educated 
at  Bolton  in  that  county,  and  afterwards  possessed  a 
school  in  the  same  town.  Some  years  after  he  went 
to  London,  and  became  master  of  a  considerable 
boarding-school  at  Bethnal  Green,  where,  in  1698, 
he  MTote  and  published  a  short  Treatise  on  Gram- 
mar. Thence  he  removed  to  Hackney,  and  after- 
wards to  other  places  near  London,  where  he 
taught  with  considerable  reputation  for  many  years, 
and  acquired  a  competency  About  1714  a  propo- 
sal was  made  to  certain  eminent  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don for  compiling  a  new  compendious  English  and 
Latin  Dictionary,  upon  the  same  plan  with  Faber's 
Thesaurus,  when  Mr.  Ainsworth  being  selected  as  a 
proper  person  for  conducting  such  a  work  soon 
after  undertook  it.     But  the  execution  of  it  was  at- 


tended with  so  many  difficulties  that  it  went  on  very 
slowly  for  a  long  time,  and  for  some  years  was  en- 
tirely suspended  ;  however,  being  at  length  resumed, 
it  was  finished,  and  published  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Mead  in  1736.  The  best  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1816,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Carey.  Mr.  Ainswoith  died  in  London  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1743,  aged  eighty-three. 

AITON,  WILLIAM,  author  of  the  Hortus  Kew- 
ensis,  bom  in  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland.  He  was 
appointed  principal  gardener  at  Kew  in  1759,  and 
while  in  that  office  compiled  his  valuable  catalogue 
of  plants.  He  died  in  1793,  and  Avas  succeeded  in 
his  situation  by  his  son. 

AKENSIDE,  MARK,  a  celebrated  Enghsh  poet 
and  physician,  who  was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon- 
T)Tie,  November  9,  17-21.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  in  Newcastle,  and  then  sent  to  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  He  was 
afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  one  of  the  physicians  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  queen's 
household  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to 
her  majesty.  But  it  was  as  a  poet  that  Akenside 
principally  distinguished  himself.  ^Fhe  "  Pleasures 
of  Imagination,"  which  is  his  principal  work,  was 
published  in  1744,  on  which  occasion  Dodsley,  by 
whom  it  was  published,  states  that  when  it  was 
offered  to  him  for  120?.  he  was  anxious  to  dechne 
the  purchase  of  it,  but,  on  consulting  Pope,  he  was 
informed  that  it  ■was  the  composition  of  no  ordinary 
writer,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work.  At  the  period  of  its  publication 
Dr.  Akenside  had  not  reached  his  twenty-third  year. 


The  subject  and  design  of  this  poem  cannot  be 
more  briefly  given  than  in  the  author's  own  lan- 
guage :  "  It  is  to  give  a  \-iew  of  the  various  pleasures 
founded  on  the  exercise  of  the  imaginatiA-e  power, 
so  that,  whatever  our  imagination  feels  from  the 
agreeable  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  various 
attainments  we  meet  with,  either  in  poetry,  painting, 
music,  or  any  other  of  the  elegant  arts,  might  be 
deducible  from  one  or  other  of  those  principles  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  Avhich  are  here 
established  and  explained."  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, he  became  sensible  that  this  work  wanted  coiTec- 
tion  and  rcA-ision,  but,  finding  this  task-  too  difficult, 
he  resolved  to  entirely  rewrite  the  poem,  upon  a  some- 


what  different  and  enlarged  plan.  He  finished  two 
books  of  the  new  poem,  a  few  copies  of  which  were 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  author  and  his  friends.  He 
also  finished  a  considerable  portion  of  a  third  book, 
and  an  introduction  to  a  fourth  ;  but  his  munificent 
friend  Mr.  Dyson  (who  had  for  several  years  allowed 
him  an  income  of  300/.  per  annum)  thought  the  new- 
work  too  inconsiderable  to  supply  the  place  and 
supersede  the  republication  of  the  original  p(jem, 
and  yet  too  valuable  to  be  withheld  from  the  public. 
He  therefore  had'  them  both  inserted  in  a  general 
collection  of  his  poems. 

With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Aken- 
side,  he  was  a  man  of  strictly  religious  principles,  a 
philosopher,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet.  He  possessed 
great  powers  of  mind,  and  his  conversation  was 
learned,  cheerful,  and  entertaining.  His  odes,  of 
which  he  published  a  considerable  number,  have 
their  dark  as  well  as  light  parts,  and  fretpiently 
abound  in  flights  of  thought  of  the  most  powerful 
kind.  He  was  also  a\ithor  of  several  medical  works, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
a  distinct  enumeration.  We  have  stated  that  Aken- 
side  was  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon  Tyne ;  his  pre- 
cise birth-place  was,  however,  as  much  as  ])ossible 
concealed  by  the  poet  himself,  and  never  adverted  to 
by  his  friends.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is 
delineated  in  the  subjoined  engraving,  and  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  Butcher's  Row  or  shambles  in  that 
town. 
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although  Tie  was  again  opposed  by  Stilicho,  he  w-as 
by  that  general's  advice  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Honorius,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of 
faith  on  both  sides,  the  agreement  was  shortly  after- 
wards Ijroken,  and  in  August  410  he  entered  the  Ro- 
man capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  From 
Rome  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  extremity  of  Italy, 
intending  to  invade  Sicily,  but  he  was  stopped  by  the 
hand  of  death  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career. 
This  event  took  place  in  410  near  Rhegium. 


ALABASTER,  WILLIAM,  an  English  divine, 
who  abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  subsequently  returned  to  that  communion. 
His  principal  work  is  a  "Lexicon  Pentaglotton," 
which  he  pubhshed  in  163".     He  died  in  1640. 

ALARIC,  a  celebrated  leader  and  afterwards  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  He  fought  with  great  valour 
against  the  Romans,  imtil  the  year  382,  when  with 
his  followers  he  was  permitted  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  to  settle  in  Thrace  on  condition  of  serving  the 
empire  when  required.  This  peace  was  preserved 
during  the  hfe  of 'ITieodosius,  but  under  his  successor 
Arcadius  Alaric  revolted  and  committed  great  ra- 
vages in  Greece.  The  celebrated  general  Stilicho 
checked  his  career,  but  after\vards  allowed  him  to 
escape.  He  was  soon  after  made  formal  master  of 
the  provinces  he  had  so  mercilessly  oppressed,  by  the 
timid  emperor  of  the  East,  and  also  chosen  king  by 
his  own  tribe.  He  then  turned  his  arms  into  Italy,  and, 


^' 

ALASCO,  JOHN,  a  Polish  prince  who  held  a  dis- 
tinguished place  amongst  the  reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  received  a  good  education,  and 
in  1525  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Erasmus. 
In  th?  following  year  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was 
nominated  to  the  liishopric  of  Veszprinz,  but,  ha^^ng 
been  converted  to  the  protestant  faith  by  Zuinglius, 
he  declined  the  office.  In  1551  he  visited  this  coun- 
try, and  the  reformation  having  made  considerable 
progress  under  Edward  VI.  he  was  verj'  warmly  re- 
ceived. Archbishop  Cranmer  procured  him  letters 
of  naturalization,  and  a  church  previously  occupied 
by  the  Augustine  friars  was  granted  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  congregation.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  and  took  up  his  residence  there  with 
four  assistant  ministers.  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  the  edifice  still  remainr  in  the  street  called  Au.s- 
tin  Friars,  and  the  library,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
Editor  of  this  work  a  few  years  back,  contained  many 
memorials  of  the  early  reformers.  The  MS.  works, 
including  a  treatise  on  theology  by  Alasco,  were  then 
deposited  in  an  ancient  chest  strongly  clasped  A\'ith 
iron. 

At  the  commencement  of  Maiy's  reign,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Dutch  church  were  warned  to  depart 
from  this  country,  and  in  1554  Alasco  and  his  flock 
removed  to  Embden.  He  died  after  a  short  illness, 
January  13th,  1560.  Melchior  Adam  has  given  a 
catalogue  of  his  writings  without  dates.  His  prin- 
cipal M'ork  was  on  the  sacrament,  and  he  published  a 
fonn  of  prayer  and  religious  service  used  in  the 
church  at  London. 

ALBANI,  a  rich  and  powerful  family  of  Rome, 
which  fled  before  the  Turks,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  Albania  to  Italy.  Here  it  was  divnded  into  two 
branches,  the  one  constituting  the  family  of  Ber- 
gamo, the  other  that  of  iTbino.  llie  Roman  branch 
of  the  Albani  family  owes  its  splendour  to  a  fortu- 
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nate  circumstance.  It  Avas  one  of  this  family  who  an- 
noimced  to  Urban  VIII.  the  acquisition  of  Urbino  ; 
and  riches  and  posts  of  honour  were  the  reward  of  his 
tidings.  The  influence  of  the  family  was  very  great 
when  Clement  XI.  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1700. 
One  of  the  nephews  of  this  pope,  named  Annibale 
Albani,  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  and 
collections  of  books  and  works  of  art,  which  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  treasvires  of  the  Vatican. 
Alessandro  his  younger  brother,  born  at  Urbino  in 
1692,  took  orders  at  the  express  desire  of  Pope  Cle- 
ment XI.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
in  1721,  by  Innocent  XIIL  As  a  member  of  the  sa- 
cred college,  as  a  protector  of  Sardinia,  and  under 
Benedict  XIV.  as  associate  protector  of  the  imperial 
states,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  contests  in 
which  the  papal  court  was  then  engaged,  particularly 
on  account  of  his  great  friendship  for  the  Jesuits,  of 
which  many  proofs  exist,  especially  in  the  joiu-nals  of 
father  Coreara.  In  the  charms  of  a  quiet  literary  life 
and  of  agreeable  society  the  cardinal  found  greater 
enjoyment  than  in  the  turmoil  of  business.  One  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  was  in  a  collection  of  works 
of  art,  which  he  was  assisted  in  arranging  by 
Winckelmann,  whose  collections  he  inherited-  It  is 
known  how  sincerely  Winckelmann  was  devoted  to 
the  cardinal,  whose  knowledge  could  appreciate  and 
second  the  genius  of  the  archaeologist.  Of  this  his 
splendid  villa  before  Porta  Salara,  at  Rome,  notwith- 
standing many  losses,  affords  a  striking  proof.  It  con- 
tains the  richest  modern  private  collection,  and  does 
honour  to  the  taste  of  its  founder.  It  was  said  in 
Rome,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  as  a  j^roof 
of  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  coins,  that  he  could 
distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  by  the 
mere  touch.     The  cardinal  died  in  December  1779- 

ALBANI,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  in 
Bologna,  in  March  1578.  His  father  was  a  silk  mer- 
chant, and  intended  to  bring  up  his  son  to  that  busi- 
ness ;  but  Albani,  having  a  strong  inclination  to 
painting,  when  his  father  died,  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  that  art,  though  then  but  tweh'e  years  of 
age.  He  first  studied  under  Calvert,  and  Guido  Rheni, 
Avlio  was  at  the  same  time  under  this  master,  con- 
tracted a  very  strong  friendship  with  him.  Calvert 
drew  but  one  profile  for  Albani,  and  afterwards  left 
him  entirely  to  the  care  of  Guido,  under  whom  he 
made  great  progress,  i^lbani,  after  having  greatly 
improved  himself  under  Caraccio,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  continued  many  years,  and  married  in  that 
city.  Malvasia,  when  speaking  of  Albani,  says  he 
did  not  "  feign  Cupid  heavy  and  sleeping,  as  Guido 
did,  but  represented  him  seated  majestically  on  a 
throne,  now  directing  the  sportive  exercises  of  the 
little  lovers  shooting  at  a  heart  fixed  on  a  trunk  of 
a  tree,  now  presiding  over  their  sprightly  dances 
round  the  marble  monument  of  Flora  crowned  witli 
a  chaplet  of  blooming  flowers,  and  now  surveying 
the  conquest  of  the  little  winged  boys  over  the  rural 
satyrs  and  fauns.  If  he  represented  a  dead  Adonis, 
he  always  introduced  a  band  of  lovei's,  some  of 
whom,  viewing  the  wound,  drew  back  in  the  utmost 
horror ;  while  others,  exasperated,  broke  to  pieces 
their  bows  and  arrows,  as  being  no  longer  of  use  to 
them,  since  Adonis  was  no  more ;  and  others  again 
who,  running  behind  the  fierce  wild  boar,  brandished 
their  darts  with  an  air  of  vengeance." 

He  died  the  4th  of  October,  I660,  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  whole  city  of  Bologna.     Malvasia  has   pre- 


served the  inscription  which  was  placed  on  his  monu- 
ment. It  states  that  "the  mortal  remains  of  the 
illustrious  Albani,  he  who  gave  life  to  shade,  lie  in- 
terred in  this  tomb :  the  earth  never  produced  so 
wonderful  an  artist,  or  a  hand  equal  to  his  immor- 
tal one,  which  gave  colours  to  the  soul,  and  a  soul 
to  colours.  Prometheus  animated  dead  clay,  and 
gave  life  by  means  of  the  sun ;  but  Albani  animated 
merely  by  the  assistance  of  shade." 

ALBEMARLE,  GEORGE,  DUKE  OF.— This  dis- 
tinguished general  and  statesman  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Monk,  who  had  long  been  known  for 
his  loyalty.  He  was  born  at  Potheridge  in  Devon- 
shire, December  6th  1 60S,  and,  after  ha^dng  received 
a  good  education,  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  an  expe- 
dition fitted  out  against  Spain.  In  1628  he  sen'ed 
as  ensign  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  captain.  In  this  station  he 
was  employed  in  several  sieges  and  battles  ;  and 
ha^ving,  in  ten  years'  sendee,  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted Avith  the  military  art,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  just  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Scottish  subjects.  His 
reputation,  supported  by  proper  recommendations, 
procured  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  in 
which  post  he  served  in  both  the  king's  northern 
expeditions,  and  afterwards  as  colonel,  when  the 
Irish  rebellion  broke  out.  In  quelling  this,  he  did 
such  considerable  serA-ice  that  the  lords-justices  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Dublin  :  but,  the  parliament 
objecting,  that  authority  Avas  vested  in  another  officer. 


Soon  after,  on  his  siyiimg  a  truce  Avith  the  rebels,  by 
the  king's  order  he  returned  Avith  his  regiment  to 
England ;  but,  on  his  arrival  it  Bristol,  Avas  met  by 
orders  both  from  Ireland  and  Oxford,  directing  the 
governor  of  that  ])lace  to  secure  him.  The  governor, 
hoAvever,  believing  the  suspicions  cherished  against 
him  to  be  groundless,  suffered  him  to  proceed  to 
Oxford  on  his  parole  ;  and  there  he  so  full}'  justified 
himself  to  Lord  Digby,  then  secretary  of  state,  that 
he  AA'-as  by  that  nobleman  introduced  to  the  king ; 
but  his  regiment  Avas  giA'en  to  Colonel  Wan^en.  As 
some  amends  for  this,  the  king  made  him  major- 
general  in  the  Irish  brigade,  then  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Nantudch  in  ('heshire,  at  AA'hich  place  he 
arrived  just  soon  enough  to  share  in  the  unfortunate 
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surprisal  of  the  \vhole  brigade  by  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax. He  was  sent  to  Hull,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  in  close 
confinement  till  November  l64ti,  when  he  took  the 
covenant,  and  agreed  to  accept  a  command  in  the 
parliamentary  army.  Some  have  charged  him  with 
ingratitude  for  thus  deserting  the  king,  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  him  during  his  confinement,  but  it 
may  be  said  in  his  favoiu"  that  he  never  listened  to  any 
terms  made  him  liy  the  parliamentarians  while  the 
king  had  an  army  in  the  field,  but,  when  his  majesty 
was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  readily  accepted 
of  a  colonel's  commission ;  and,  as  he  had  ])een  en- 
gaged against  the  Irish  rebels  before,  he  thought  it 
consistent  with  the  duty  he  owed,  and  which  he  had 
hitherto  inviolably  maintained,  to  the  king  to  oppose 
them  again.  Soon  after  he  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  account  for 
having  treated  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  jjarliament,  who,  after  hearing 
him  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  passed  a  vote,  "  That 
they  did  disapprove  of  what  major-general  Monk  had 
done,  in  concluding  a  peace  with  the  grand  and 
bloody  Irish  rebel  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  and  did  abhor 
the  having  any  thing  to  do  with  him  therein ;  yet 
are  easily  persuaded  that  the  making  the  same  by 
the  said  major-general  was,  in  his  judgment,  most 
for  the  advantage  of  the  English  interest  in  that 
nation ;  and  that  he  shall  not  be  further  questioned 
for  the  same  in  time  to  come."  lliis  vote  highly 
offended  the  major-general,  and  his  friends  endea- 
voured to  clear  his  reputation  by  publishing  his 
reasons  for  agreeing  with  O'Neal,  yet  nothing  could 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  treating  with  Irish  rebels,  till 
it  was  forgotten  in  his  futiu-e  fortune. 

About  tliis  time  his  elder  brother  died  without 
issue  male  ;  and  the  family  estate  devolved  upon  him. 
He  had  scarcely  settled  his  private  affairs,  when  he 
was  called  to  serve  against  the  Scots,  who  had  pro- 
claimed Charles  II.  He  was  made  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  artillery  by  Cromwell,  and  had  a  regiment 
given  him.  He  was  so  extremely  serviceable  that 
Cromwell  left  him  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland, 
when  he  returned  to  England  to  pursue  Charles  II. 
The  Dutch  war  having  now  been  carried  on  for  some 
months,  the  lieutenant-general  was  joined  with  the 
admirals  Blake  and  Dean  in  the  command  at  sea, 
in  which  service  on  the  'id  of  June  1653  he  contri- 
buted greatly  by  his  courage  and  conduct  to  the 
defeat  then  given  to  the  Dutch  fleet.  Monk  and 
Dean  were  both  on  board  the  same  ship  ;  and.  Dean 
being  killed  the  first  broadside.  Monk  threw  his 
cloak  over  the  body,  and  gave  orders  for  continuing 
the  battle,  without  suffering  the  enemy  to  know  of 
his  death.  Cromwell,  in  the  mean  time,  was  paving 
his  way  to  the  supreme  command,  which  he  soon 
obtained,  under  the  title  of  protector ;  and  in  this 
capacity  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dutch.  Monk 
remonstrated  warmly  against  the  terms  of  this  peace ; 
and  his  remonstrances  were  well  received  by  Ohver's 
own  parliament.  The  protector  afterwards  took  him 
into  favour ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  fresh  trou- 
bles in  Scotland,  sent  him  there  as  commander-in- 
chief.  He  set  out  in  April  1654,  and  finished  the 
war  by  August,  when  he  returned  from  the  high- 
lands, and  fixed  his  abode  at  Dalkeith,  a  seat  belong- 
ing to  the  countess  of  Buccleugh,  within  five  miles 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  here  he  resided  during  the  re- 
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maining  time  that  he  resdded  in  Scotland,  which  was 
five  years,  devoting  himself  to  rural  occupations.  He 
was  then  employed  as  one  of  the  protector's  council 
of  state  in  Scotland,  whose  commission  liore  date  in 
June  1655.  Cromwell  however  distrusted  him  at 
times,  on  account  of  his  popularity ;  nor  was  this 
distrust  entirely  without  the  appearance  of  founda- 
tion, as  it  is  certain  the  king  entertained  good  hopes 
of  bringing  him  over  to  his  interests,  and  to  that 
purpose  sent  to  him  the  following  letter  from  Co- 
logne, August  r2th  1655. 

"  One  who  believes  he  knows  your  nature  and  in- 
clinations very  well  assures  me  that,  notwithstanding 
aU  ill  accidents  and  misfortunes,  you  retain  still  your 
old  affection  to  me,  and  resolve  to  express  it  upon 
the  first  seasonable  opportimity,  which  is  as  much 
as  I  look  for  from  you.  We  must  all  patiently  wait 
for  that  opportunity,  which  may  be  offered  sooner 
than  we  expect  :  when  it  is,  let  it  find  you  ready ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  have  a  care  to  keep  yourself 
out  of  their  hands  who  know  the  hurt  you  can  do 
them  in  a  good  conjuncture,  and  can  never  but  sus- 
pect your  affection  to  be,  as  I  am  confident  it  is, 
towards  Your,  &c.,  Ciiarle.s,  Rex." 

While  in  Scotland  Monk  made  no  scruple  of  dis- 
covering every  step  taken  by  the  cavaliers  which 
came  to  his  knowledge,  even  to  the  sending  of  this  let- 
ter to  the  protector,  and  joined  in  promoting  addresses 
to  him  from  the  army.  Upon  the  death  of  Oliver, 
Monk  joined  in  an  address  to  the  new  protector 
Richard,  whose  power  he  prognosticated  would  be 
but  short-lived,  it  having  been  his  opinion  that 
even  Oliver,  had  he  lived  much  longer,  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  preserve  his  high  station. 
And  indeed  Cromwell  himself  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  that  great  alteration  which  took  place  in 
his  government  after  his  death,  and  suspected  that 
the  general  was  engaged  in  those  measures  which 
procured  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  a  little  before,  to  which  was  added  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  postscript : — "  There  be  that  tell 
me  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning  fellow  in  Scot- 
land, called  George  Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait 
there  to  introduce  Charles  Stuart.  I  pray  you,  use 
your  diligence  to  apprehend  him,  and  send  him  up 
to  me."  We  cannot  in  the  present  place  trace  the 
events  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
and  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  upon  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard  Cromwell  the  general  was  the 
principal  instrument  in  effecting  that  important 
object.  He  was  immediately  loaded  with  pensions 
and  honours,  was  made  knight  of  the  garter,  one 
of  the  privy-council,  master  of  the  horse,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber,  first  lord  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  soon  after  created  a  peer,  being 
made  baron  Monk  of  Potheridge,  Beauchamp,  and 
Tees,  earl  of  Torrington,  and  duke  of  Albemarle, 
with  a  grant  of  7000/.  per  annum,  besides  other 
pensions.  On  being  thus  called  to  the  peerage, 
almost  the  whole  house  of  commons  attended  him 
to  the  very  door  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  he 
acted  with  great  moderation  and  humility,  so  that 
the  king,  who  frequently  called  him  his  political 
father,  said,  very  highly  to  his  honour,  "  The  duke 
of  Albemarle  demeaned  himself  in  such  a  manner 
to  the  prince  he  had  obliged  as  never  to  seem  to 
overvalue  the  services  of  general  Monk." 

He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  holding  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  consiUted  and  employed 
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upon  all  great  occasions  by  the  king  his  master,  and 
at  the  same  time  perfectly  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
his  fellow  subjects.  In  1664,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  first  Dutch  Avar,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  admiralty ;  and,  the  plague  breaking  out 
the  same  year  in  London,  he  was  entrusted  likewise 
with  the  care  of  the  city  by  the  king,  who  retired  to 
Oxford.  He  was  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year  ap- 
pointed joint  admiral  of  the  fleet  with  prince  Rupert, 
and  distinguished  himself  with  great  bravery  against 
the  Dutch.  The  many  hardships  and  fatigues  he 
had  undergone  in  a  military  life  now  began  to  aflfect 
his  constitution,  so  that  in  his  sixtieth  year  he  was 
attacked  with  a  dropsy,  which,  being  neglected, 
put  a  period  to  his  life  in  January,  1669-70.  His 
funeral  was  perfonned  with  all  imaginable  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  he  was  interred  in  Henry  the  VHth's 
chapel  at  \\"estminster,  after  his  corpse  had  lain  in 
state  many  weeks  at  Somerset  House. 

As  an  author  the  duke  of  Albemarle  possessed 
considerable  merit.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Observations  upon  Military  and  Political  xVfFairs, 
Written  by  the  most  Honourable  George  Duke  of 
Albemarle." 


ALBEROXI,  JULIUS.— This  distinguished  eccle- 
siastic was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  who  lived  in  the 
suburbs  of  Placentia.  He  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1664,  and  from  this  very  humble  origin  rose 
to  be  the  first  minister  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
circumstances  wliich  gave  rise  to  this  singular  eleva- 
tion are  believed  to  be  as  follows  : — The  poet  Cam- 
pistron,  who  was  a  domestic  of  the  duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  was  robbed  ^y\\\\e  making  a  tour  of  pleasure 
through  Italy,  in  a  place  near  Parma,  where  Alberoni 
was  curate.  Tlie  stranger  foimd  relief  in  his  dis- 
tress from  the  chai'ity  of  the  priest,  and  received  both 
clothes  and  money  to  carry  him  to  Rome.  Cam- 
pistron  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Vendome  to 
Italy  as  his  secretary  :  and  the  duke  wishing  to  know 
where  the  country  people  had  concealed  their  corn, 
and,  being  at  the  same  time  near  Alberoni's  parish, 
the  secretary  took  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
his  benefactor  to  him.  The  curate  was  sent  for,  and 
the  important  information  which  he  communicated 
to  the  French  army  rendered  his  stay  in  his  own 
coimtry  uneasy  and  insecure.  AVhen  Vendome  was 
recalled,  he  therefore  followed.  The  cure  of  Anet, 
in  the  duke's  nomination,  soon  became  vacant,  and 
was  oft'ered  to  Alberoni,  who  refused  it,  as  he  pre- 


ferred going  in  the  duke's  train  to  Madrid.  Tlie 
gi'eat  influence  which  the  princess  of  Ursino  had 
over  Philip  V.  obliged  the  duke  de  Vendome  to 
enter  into  a  close  connection  with  her.  He  chose 
Alberoni  to  manage  their  correspondence,  while  he 
was  gone  to  command  the  army.  The  princess  took 
a  great  liking  to  him,  and  he  did  every  thing  to  in- 
gratiate himself  in  her  favour.  After  the  death  of 
Vendome,  he  devoted  himself  to  her  sen'ice,  and 
had  the  greatest  share  of  her  confidence.  By  her 
recommendation  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the 
duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  His  sove- 
reign had  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pointment, as  by  his  management  the  princess  of 
Parma  was  fixed  upon  for  a  second  consort  for  the 
king  of  Spain.  He  well  knew  the  jealousy  of  the 
princess  of  Ursino,  and  her  fears  that  a  new  queen 
might  lessen  her  influence.  He  therefore  repre- 
sented the  princess  as  young  and  artless,  as  incapa- 
ble of  attending  to  any  thing  but  pleasure  and  gaiety, 
and  so  far  prevailed  upon  her  as  to  second  his  Aaews, 
and  to  press  the  king  to  begin  the  negociation.  As 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  favourite  might  be 
Undeceived  with  regard  to  the  princess,  whose  wit 
was  equal  to  her  beauty,  and  influence  the  king  to 
change  his  resolution,  the  duke  and  Alberoni  made 
what  despatch  they  could  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
conclusion.  But  notwithstanding  their  activity  the 
princess  of  L^rsino  had  nearly  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  the  negociation,  as  a  courier  was  sent  from 
Madrid  to  stop  the  proceedings  the  evening  before 
it  was  to  be  concluded.  When  the  courier  came, 
xAiberoni  did  not  allow  him  to  make  his  appearance. 
The  treaty  was  finished,  and  the  marriage  concluded, 
llie  new  queen  came  to  Madrid,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  Alberoni,  the  first  favour  she  asked  of  the  king 
was  not  to  see  the  princess  of  Ursino  at  court ;  and 
she  was  gratified.  Alberoni  availed  himself  of  the 
influence  which  her  ■virtue  and  beauty  gave  her  over 
the  king.  He  was  made  privy  counsellor,  and  after- 
wards prime-minister,  and  raised  to  the  purj^le.  He 
roused  the  kingdom  of  Spain  out  of  the  lethargy  it 
had  been  in  for  more  than  a  century,  and  awakened 
the  attention,  while  he  raised  the  astonishment  of 
all  Europe.  He  willingly  agreed  to  the  proposal  for 
setting  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  England; 
but  as  he  had  but  just  come  into  the  ministrj-,  and 
the  afifairs  of  Spain  were  to  be  settled  before  he  could 
attempt  to  overthrow  other  kingdoms,  there  was  no 
great  likelihood  of  his  being  able  to  accomplish  his 
object  for  some  time  ;  yet  in  less  than  two  years  he 
had  done  much  for  Spain,  and  had  taken  measures 
to  depose  the  duke  of  Orleans  from  the  regency 
of  France,  and  George  I.  from  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  when  he  was,  through  the  influence 
of  a  powerful  prince,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and 
banished  to  Rome.  But,  notwithstanding  these  eA-ents, 
he  still  preserved  his  credit  with  the  court  of  Spain. 
He  died  at  Placentia,  in  June  1792,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  his  estates  in  Lom- 
bardy  to  the  college  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  the  revenue 
of  those  in  Rom  ague  to  his  nephew  during  life,  and 
aftenvards  to  the  same  college.  The  "  Testament 
Politique"  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  collected  from  the 
memoirs  and  letters,  was  published  at  Lausanne, 
1753. 

ALBERT  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  born 
in  1248.  He  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburg,  who  attempted   a   short  time    prior 
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to  his  death  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son  Albert,  but  the  electors  refused  his  request. 
After  the  death  of  Rodolph,  without  waiting  for  the 
decision  of  the  diet,  he  seized  on  the  insignia  of  the 
empire.  ITie  diet  then  chose  Adolphus  of  Nassau  as 
empercr,  and  this  circumstance  combined  with  other 
events  induced  Albert  to  deliver  up  the  insignia  and 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor. 

As  soon  as  he  had  quelled  an  insurrection  in 
Switzerland,  he  was  involved  in  new  quarrels  with 
his  subjects  in  Austria  and  Stiria,  especially  with 
the  bishop  of  Salzburg,  who  had  made  an  incursion 
into  his  dominions.  In  the  mean  time  Adolphus,  after 
a  reign  of  sLx  years,  had  lost  the  regard  of  six  princes 
of  the  empire.  Albert  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
of  this  change  of  feehng,  and  succeeded  so  far,  by 
assumed  mildness,  in  deceiving  the  princes,  that 
they  chose  him  emperor,  after  deposing  Adolphus  at 
the  diet  in  1298.  Adolphus,  however,  would  not  re- 
sign the  imperial  dignity,  and  force  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  remove  him.  The  rivals  met,  with  their 
armies,  near  Gellheim,  between  Worms  and  Spire. 
The  leaders  engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  Adolphus 
exclaimed  to  his  adversary,  "^fhou  shalt  lose  at 
once  thy  crown  and  life."  "  Heaven  will  decide" 
was  the  answer  of  Albert,  striking  him  with  his  lance 
in  the  face.  Adolphus  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was 
despatched  by  the  companions  of  his  antagonist. 
'Yhe  last  barrier  had  thus  fallen  betAveen  Albert  and  the 
supreme  power,  but  he  was  conscious  of  having  now 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  magnanimity.  He 
voluntarily  resigned  the  crown  conferred  on  him  by 
the  last  election,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  re- 
elected. 

His  coronation  took  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
August,  1298  ;  and  he  held  his  first  diet  at  Xurem- 
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rect  his  forces  thither.  Albert,  however,  had  not  only 
foreseen  this  consequence  of  his  oppression,  but  de- 
sired it,  in  order  to  subject  Switzerland  entirely  to 
himself.  A  new  act  of  injustice,  however,  put  an 
end  to  his  ambition  and  hfe.  Suabia  was  the  in- 
heritance of  John,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother, 
Rodolph.  John  had  repeatedly  asserted  his  right  to 
it,  but  in  vain.  When  Albert  set  out  for  Switzer- 
land, John  renewed  his  demand,  which  was  con- 
temptuously rejected  by  the  emqeror,  who  scoffingly 
offered  him  a  garland  of  flowers,  saying,  "  ITiis  be- 
comes your  age ;  leave  the  cares  of  government  to 
me."  John,  in  revenge,  conspired  with  his  gover- 
nor, Walter  of  Essenbach,  and  three  friends,  against 
his  life.  The  conspirators  improved  the  moment 
when  the  emperor,  on  his  way  to  Rheinfelden,  was 
separated  from  his  train  by  the  river  Reuss,  and  as- 
sassinated him  on  the  1st  of  May,  1308.  He  was 
a  prince  regardless  of  right  and  equity,  tyrannical, 
avaricious,  and  ambitious,  but  able  as  a  commander. 
ALAMANNI,  LEWIS,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Florence,  the  28th  of  October,  1495. 
He  studied  in  his  own  country,  under  the  celebrated 
James  Diacetto.  ITie  friendship  which  he  con- 
tracted with  him  and  Buondelmonte  nearly  cost  him 
his  hfe,  for  he  entered  with  them  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Julius  de  Medici,  and,  the  plot  being  dis- 
covered, Diacetto  was  beheaded,  but  Alamanni  and 
Buondelmonte  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Julius 
de  Medici  having  been  elected  pope  next  year,  imder 
the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  they  resolved  to  retire 
into  France ;  as  they  passed  through  Brescia,  they 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  Capello 
having  used  his  interest  in  their  favour  they  were 
again  set  at  liberty.  When  Charles  V.'s  army  took 
Rome,  the  pope  was  obhged  to  retire  to  the  castle  of 


berg,  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  splendour.     But  |  St.  Angelo.    The  Florentines  seized  this  opportunity 


a  new  storm  was  gathering  over  him.  The  pope, 
Boniface  VIII.,  denied  the  right  of  the  electors  to  dis- 
pose of  the  imperial  dignity,  declaring  himself  the 
real  emperor.  He  accordingly  summoned  Albert 
before  him,  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  submit  to  such 
penance  as  he  should  dictate  ;  he  forbade  the  princes 
to  acknowledge  him,  and  released  them  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz  from 
a  friend  became  the  enemy  of  Albert,  and  joined  the 
party  of  the  pope.  On  the  other  hand,  Albert  fornied 
an  alliance  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France,  secured  the 
neutrality  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  and,  by  a 
sudden  irruption  into  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  forced 
the  archbishop  not  only  to  renounce  his  alliance  with 


to  acquire  their  hberty ;  and,  having  driven  the  Me- 
dici out  of  the  city,  recalled  Alamanni  and  Buondel- 
monte, with  many  others  who  had  been  exiled.  But, 
the  emperor's  army  having  been  very  successfid  in 
Italy,  Nicholas  Capponi,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Florence,  being  apprehensive  of  some  new  mis- 
fortune, proposed  entering  into  an  agreement  with 
his  imperial  majesty.  Several  persons  were  of  his 
opinion ;  and,  a  council  of  the  city  being  called,  Ala- 
manni made  a  long  speech  in  support  of  Capponi's 
motion,  and  the  commonwealth  having  raised  an 
anny,  in  1528,  they  appointed  Alamanni  commissary- 
general,  and  his  commission  was  sent  to  him  at  Genoa. 
A  truce  having  been  concluded  between  the  em- 


the  pope,  but  to  form  one  with  him  for  the  five  en-  peror  and  Francis  I.,  the  Florentines  thought  it  ad- 
suing  years.  Dismayed  by  this  rapid  success,  Boni-  ,  visable  to  send  dejjuties  to  solicit  peace  with  his 
face  entered  into  negociations  with  Albert,  in  which  imperial  majesty ;  but  he  refused  to  treat  with  them 
the  latter  again  showed  the  duplicity  of  his  character,  unless  they  restored  the  sovereign  power  to  the 
He  broke  his  alUance  with  Philip,  acknowledged  \  Medici ;  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
that  the  western  empire  was  a  grant  from  the  popes  to  j  demand,  the  emperor's  and  the  pope's  armies  entered 
the  emperors,  that  the  electors  derived  their  right  of  into  Tuscany  and  besieged  Florence.  The  Floren- 
choosing  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  promised  to  de-  |  tines  apjilied  to  Francis  I.,  but,  not  finding  him  dis- 
fend  M'ith  arms  the  rights  of  the  pope,  whenever  he  ,  posed  to  give  them  any  relief,  they  had  recourse  to 
should  demand  it  against  any  one.  As  a  reward,  j  their  citizens  in  exile :  Alamanni,  who  had  a  strong 
Boniface  excommunicated  Phihp,  proclaimed  him  to  j  love  for  his  country,  forgetting  the  ill-treatment  he 


have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  gave  the  kingdom  of 
France  to  Albert.  Philip,  however,  chastised  the  pope, 
and  Albert  engaged  in  several  successful  wars  with 
HoUand,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Hungaria,  Bohemia,  and 
ITiuringia.  While  preparing  to  revenge  a  defeat  which 
he  had  suffered  in  Tliuringia,  he  received  the  news  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Swiss,  and  saw  himself  obliged  to  di- 


had  received,  raised  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  order  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  it  was  too 
late,  as  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  surrender 
their  city  on  the  10th  of  August,  1530,  and  Alexan- 
der de  Medici  was  invested  with  the  sovereign  au- 
thority. The  leading  men  of  the  popular  party  were 
put  to  death,   and  Alamanni,    among  others,  was 
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banished  to  Provence ;  but,  not  conforming  to  his 
sentence,  was  summoned  to  ajjpear,  and,  upon  his 
non-appearance,  declared  a  rebel,  in  1532.  He  now 
M'ent  again  to  France,  where  Francis  I.,  from  a  love 
to  his  genius  and  merit,  became  his  patron,  'fliis 
prince  em])loyed  him  in  several  important  aiFairs, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  collar  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  Peace  having  been  concluded  in  1544, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  FVance,  Ala- 
manni  M'as  sent  ambassador  to  the  imperial  court. 
Among  the  several  poems  which  he  had  composed 
in  the  praise  of  Francis  I.  there  was  one  severe  satire 
upon  the  emperor,  in  which  the  cock  says  to  the 
eagle, 

Aquila  grifagna 
Che  per  piu  divorar  due  becchi  porta. 

Two  crooked  bills  the  ravenous  eagle  bears, 
The  better  to  devour. 

The  emperor  had  read  this  poem;  and  when  Ala- 
manni  appeared  before  him,  and  pronoimced  an  elo- 
quent speech  in  his  jiraise,  beginning  every  period 
with  the  word  Aquila,  he  heard  him  with  great 
attention,  and  at  the  conclusion  thereof  made  no 
reply,  but  repeated 

Aquila  grifagna 
Che  per  piu  divorar  due  betuhi  porta. 

This,  however,  did  not  disconcert  Alamanni,  who 
immediately  answered,  "  Sir,  when  I  composed  these 
lines,  it  was  as  a  poet,  who  is  permitted  to  use  fic- 
tions ;  but  now  I  speak  as  an  ambassador,  who  is 
bound  in  honour  to  tell  the  truth.  I  spoke  then  as 
a  3'outh ;  I  speak  now  as  a  man  advanced  in  )'ears : 
I  was  then  swayed  by  rage  and  passion,  arising  from 
the  desolate  condition  of  my  country;  but  now  I 
am  calm  and  free  from  passion." 

After  the  death  of  Francis,  Henry  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  succeeded  him  in  153",  showed  considerable 
favour  to  Alamanni;  and  in  the  year  1551  sent  him 
as  his  ambassador  to  Genoa.  This  was  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Italy;  and,  having  returned  to  France,  he 
died  at  Amboise  on  the  18th  of  April,  1561,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  many  beautiful 
poems,  in  the  Italian  language. 

ALAN,  WILLIAM,  usually  called  the  great 
English  cardinal,  M'as  born  at  Rossal  in  Lancashire, 
in  1532.  In  1547  he  was  entered  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1556  he  was  chosen  principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  being  then  but  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  In  1558  he  was  made  canon  of  York.  But,  on 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  lost 
all  hopes  of  preferment,  and,  in  1560,  retired  to 
Louvain  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  where  an  Eng- 
lish college  was  erected,  of  which  he  became  the  chief 
support.  Here  he  began  to  write  in  defence  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  his  first  ]iroduction  was  an 
attack  on  Bishop  Jewell.  In  1568  he  went  to  Mech- 
lin, in  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  where  he  read  lectures 
on  dixdnity  with  great  a)jplause  ;  thence  he  removed 
to  Douay,  where  he  w^as  made  doctor  of  divinity  :  he 
had  also  the  canonry  of  Cambray  bestowed  upon  him 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  catholic 
church. 

Dr.  Alan,  haxang  written  various  treatises  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Romish 
church,  was  now  esteemed  the  champion  of  his 
party,  but  in  his  own  country  he  was  reputed  an 
enemy  of  the  state,  all  correspondence  with  him  was 
deemed  treason,  and  Thomas  Alfield  was  executed 


for  bringing  certain  works  of  his  into  England^ 
Alfield  was  condemned  for  introducing  Dr.  Alan's 
"  Defence  of  the  Twelve  Martyrs,"  a  work  which 
materially  injured  the  catholic  cause  in  England. 
Its  leading  tenets  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extract : — "  The  bond  and  obligation  we  have 
entered  into  for  the  serxace  of  Christ  and  the  church 
far  exceedeth  all  other  duty  which  we  owe  to  any 
human  creature  ;  and  therefore,  where  the  obedience 
to  the  inferior  hindereth  the  service  of  the  other, 
which  is  superior,  we  must,  by  law  and  order,  dis- 
charge ourselves  of  the  inferior.  The  wife,  if  she 
cannot  live  with  her  own  husband,  being  an  infidel 
or  a  heretic,  without  injury  or  dishonour  to  God,  she 
may  depart  from  him ;  or,  contrariwise,  he  from  her 
for  the  like  cause.  The  bond-slave,  which  is  in 
another  kind  no  less  bound  to  his  lord  and  master 
than  the  subject  to  his  sovereign,  may  also,  by  the 
ancient  imperial  laws,  de])art  and  refuse  to  obey  or 
serve  him  if  he  become  a  heretic ;  yea,  ipso  facto, 
he  is  made  free.  Finally,  the  parents  that  become 
heretics  lose  the  superiority  and  dominion  they  have, 
l)y  the  law  of  nature,  over  their  o%\'n  children  :  there- 
fore let  no  man  man-el  that,  in  case  of  heresy,  the 
sovereign  loseth  the  superiority  over  his  people  and 
kingdom." 

It  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  instigation  of 
Dr.  Alan,  and  some  fugitive  English  nol)lemen,  that 
Philip  II.  undertook  to  irn-ade  England.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  was  prevailed  upon 
to  renew  the  excommunication  fuhninated  against 
Queen  Fllizabeth  by  Pius  V.  About  this  time  too 
Sir  William  Stanley  betrayed  the  town  of  Dax-enter 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  entered  with  his  whole  regi- 
ment into  their  serx-ice.  Alan  wi-ote  a  treatise  in 
defence  of  this  scandalous  proceeding  :  it  was  printed 
in  English,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  aftenvards  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  E])istola  de  Daventrise 
ditione."  For  this,  and  other  services,  he  was  cre- 
ated cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July,  1587,  and  soon 
after  the  king  of  Spain  gave  him  an  abbey  of  great 
value  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  April,  1586,  Alan  published  a  work  consisting 
of  two  parts,  the  first  explaining  the  pope's  bull  for 
the  excommimication  and  deprivation  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth ;  the  second  exhorting  the  nobility  and 
people  of  England  to  desert  her,  and  take  up  arms 
in  favovn-  of  the  Spaniards.  Many  thousand  copies 
were  printed  at  Antwerp,  to  be  put  on  board  the 
armada,  that  they  might  be  dispersed  all  over  Eng- 
land ;  but,  on  the  failure  of  that  enterprise,  all  these 
books  were  destroyed.  One  of  them,  as  soon  as 
printed,  having  been  transmitted  by  some  of  the 
lord  treasurer's  emisaries  to  the  English  council. 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  Dr.  Dale  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  complain  of  it  to  the  prince  of  Parma.  After 
the  armada  was  destroyed,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  been  three  years  in  prison  under  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  Avas  brought  to  trial ;  and,  it  being 
proved  that  he  held  a  correspondence  with  Cardinal 
Alan,  he  was  foimd  guilty  by  his  peers.  Alan  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  hfe  at  Rome.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  Ufe,  he  is  said  to  have  altered  his  sentiments, 
and  to  have  been  extremely  sorry  for  the  pains  he 
had  taken  to  promote  the  invasion  of  England  by 
the  Spaniards.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1594,  in  the  sLxty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  v/here  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 
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ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  was 
a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Besides  his  theological  learning,  he  was  well  versed 
in  history,  and,  for  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
he  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  philosophy.  He 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  at 
Lavingen  in  Suabia,  of  the  noble  family  of  Bollstadt, 
and  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  was  made  provincial  of 
his  order,  and  in  1260  received  from  Pope  Alex- 
ander IV.  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon.  Two  years 
later  he  returned  to  his  convent,  and  there  produced 
many  learned  works  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  op- 
tics, music,  and  astronomy.  'ITiey  make  twenty- 
one  volumes  in  foUo.  This  learned  bishop  died  in 
1280. 

ALBINUS,  BERNHARD  SIEGFRED,  a  cele- 
brated anatomist,  who  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family, 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  1697.  His  father  was 
then  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of 
Frankfort ;  but  in  the  year  1 702  he  repaired  to 
Leyden,  being  nominated  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  that  university.  Here  his  son  had  an 
opportunity  of  studying  under  the  most  eminent 
masters  in  Europe,  who,  from  the  singular  abilities 
which  he  then  displayed,  had  no  difficulty  in  prog- 
nosticating his  future  eminence.  But,  while  he  was 
distinguished  in  every  branch  of  literature,  his  atten- 
tion was  particidarly  turned  to  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. His  peculiar  attachment  to  these  branches  of 
knowledge  gained  him  the  intimate  friendship  of 
Ruysch  and  Rau,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Ley- 
den ;  and  the  latter,  so  justly  celebrated  as  a  lithoto- 
mist,  is  said  to  have  seldom  performed  an  important 
operation  without  inviting  him  to  be  present.  Having 
finished  his  studies  at  Leyden,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Du  Ve:^iiey,  Vail- 
lant,  and  other  celebrated  professors.  But  he  had 
scarcely  spent  a  year  there  when  he  was  invited  by 
the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  to  become 
lecturer  in  anatomy  and  surgery  at  that  place. 
Though  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  he  complied 
with  their  request,  and  upon  that  occasion  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  physic  without  any  examination. 
Soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  anatomy.  In 
the  capacity  of  a  professor  he  not  only  bestowed  the 
greatest  attention  upon  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
entrusted  to  his  care,  but  in  the  improvement  of  the 
medical  art.  With  this  view  he  published  many 
important  works  of  his  own,  which  were  splendidly 
illustrated.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  anatomical  chair  by  his  brother  Frede- 
rick Albinus.  He  was  twice  rector  of  the  university, 
and  as  often  refused  that  high  honour  when  it  was 
voluntarily  offered  him.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
long  service  and  intense  study,  he  died  on  the  9th 
of  September,  1770,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  ALFONSO  DE,  a  \-iceroy  of 
India,  who  was  so  distinguished  as  a  military  com- 
mander that  he  was  surnamed  the  Great,  and  was 
also  called  the  Portuguese  Mars.  He  was  bom  at 
Lisbon  in  1452,  of  a  family  that  derived  its  origin  from 
arace  of  kings.  A  heroic  and  enterprising  spirit  at  that 
time  distinguished  his  nation.  They  had  become 
acquainted  with,  and  had  subjected  to  their  power,  a 
large  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  began 
to  extend  their  sway  over  the  seas  and  nations  of 
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India,  when  Albuquerque  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
their  acquisitions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
arrived  in  September,  1503,  with  a  fleet  and  a  body 
of  troops,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  took  possession 
of  Goa,  which  he  made  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese 
power  and  commerce  in  Asia,  and  subdued  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  Ceylon,  the  Sunda  islands,  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca.  In  1507  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  island  of  Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  and,  when  the  king  of  Persia  demanded 
the  tribute  which  the  princes  of  this  island  had  for- 
merly paid  him,  Albuquerque  laid  before  the  ambas- 
sadors a  bullet  and  a  sword,  saying,  "  This  is  the 
coin  in  which  Portugal  pays  her  tribute."  He  made 
the  Portuguese  name  highly  respected  by  all  the 
nations  and  princes  of  India,  and  several,  as  the 
kings  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  courted  his  friendship  and 
protection.  All  his  enterprises  were  extraordinary 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  His  discipline  was 
strict ;  he  was  active,  cautious,  wise,  humane  and 
just,  respected  and  feared  by  his  neighbours  and 
beloved  by  his  inferiors.  His  virtues  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  Indians  that  they,  for  a  long  time 
after  his  death,  made  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb,  and 
besought  him  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of 
his  successors.  Notwithstanding  his  great  merits, 
he  did  not  escape  the  envy  of  the  Portuguese  court, 
and  the  suspicions  of  King  Emanuel,  who  sent  Lopez 
Soarez,  his  personal  enemy,  to  fill  his  place.  The 
ingratitude  of  his  sovereign  severely  afflicted  hira, 
and  he  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, at  Goa,  in  1515,  having  recommended  his 
only  son  to  the  king's  favour,  in  a  letter  written  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  Emanuel  honoured  his 
memory  by  a  long  repentance  for  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  treated  him,  and  raised  his  son  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  kingdom. 

ALCi*EUS,  one  of  the  greatest  Grecian  lyric  poets, 
was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished 
there  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sLxth  centuries,  B.C.  Somewhat  older  than 
Sappho,  he  paid  homage  to  the  beauty  and  talents 
of  his  distinguished  countr}^voman.  He  engaged  in 
the  ci\'il  war  which  convulsed  his  country  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  and  used  both 
the  l)Te  and  the  sword  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  he  took  part  with 
Pittacus,  subsequently  against  him,  when  he  took 
the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  petty  tyrants,  in  order  to  unite 
and  quiet  the  divided  people.  WTien  Alcaeus  was 
expelled  from  Mitylene  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances he  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
last  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pittacus,  in  an  attempt  to 
force  his  way  into  his  native  city,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  exiles.  ITie  latter  magnanimously  restored 
him  to  liberty.  His  songs  breathe  the  same  spirit 
with  his  life.  A  strong  manly  enthusiasm  for  free- 
dom and  justice  pen'ades  even  those  in  which  he 
sings  the  pleasures  of  love  and  wine.  But  the  sub- 
limity of  his  nature  shines  brightest  when  he  praises 
valour,  chastises  t)Tants,  describes  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  the  misery  of  exile.  His  lyric  muse  was 
versed  in  aU  the  fonns  and  subjects  of  poetry,  and 
antiquity  attributes  to  him  a  variety  of  hymns,  odes, 
and  songs.  A  fewfragments  only  are  left  of  all  of  theiii, 
and  a  distant  echo  of  his  poetry  reaches  us  in  some 
odes  of  Horace.  He  wrote  in  the  ,4^olic  dialect,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  the  metre  that  bears  his  name,  one 
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of  the  most  beautiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  lyric 
metres. 

ALCIBIADES,  the  son  of  Clenias,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  generals  durnig 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  precise  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known,  but  he  first  appeared  in  public 
life  about  the  year  421,  B.C.  He  lost  his  father  in 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  and  was  afterwards  educated 
in  the  house  of  Pericles.  His  beauty  and  birth,  and 
the  high  station  of  Pericles,  procured  him  a  multi- 
tude of  friends  and  admirers,  and  his  reputation  was 
affected  by  the  dissipation  in  which  he  became  in- 
volved. He  was  fortunate  in  acquiring  the  friend- 
ship of  Socrates,  who  endeavovired  to  lead  him  back 
to  \irtue,  and  undoubtedly  obtained  a  great  ascend- 
ency over  him,  so  that  AJcibiades  often  quitted  his 
gay  associates  for  the  company  of  the  philosopher. 
He  bore  arms  for  the  first  time  in  the  expedition 
against  Potidgea,  and,  when  wounded,  Socrates,  who 
fought  at  his  side,  defended  him,  and  led  him  out 
of  danger.  In  the  battle  of  DeUum,  he  was  among 
the  cavalry  who  were  v-ictorious,  but,  the  infantry 
being  defeated,  he  was  obUged  to  flee,  as  well  as  the 
rest.  He  afterwards  overtook  Socrates,  who  was 
retreating  on  foot,  accompanied  him,  and  protected 
him.  On  the  death  of  Cleon,  Nicias  succeeded  in 
making  a  peace  for  fifty  years  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians. 

Alcibiades,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Nicias,  and 
ofiended  because  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  not 
apphed  to  him,  fomented  some  disagreement  between 
the  two  nations  into  an  occasion  for  breaking  the 
peace.  The  Lacedaemonians  ha^'ing  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens,  Alcibiades  received  them  with  appa- 
rent good  will,  and  advised  them  to  conceal  their 
credentials,  lest  the  Athenians  should  prescribe  con- 
ditions to  them.  They  suflTered  themselves  to  be 
duped,  and,  when  called  into  the  assembly,  declared 
that  they  were  without  credentials.  Alcibiades  rose 
immediately,  accused  them  of  ill  faith,  and  induced  the 
Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,sothata 
breach  with  the  Lacedaemonians  was  the  consequence. 

Alcibiades  now  pursued  a  life  of  the  most  un- 
bounded prodigahty.  His  extravagance  was  con- 
spicuous at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  entered 
the  stadium  not  like  other  rich  men  with  one  cha- 
riot, but  with  seven  at  a  time,  and  gained  the 
prizes.  He  seems  to  have  been  victor  also  in  the 
Pythian  and  Nemaean  games.  All  this  together 
drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  man)'  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  he  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their 
jealousy  if  he  had  not,  in  connection  with  Nicias  and 
Phaeax,  who  feared  a  similar  fate,  contrived  to  pro- 
cure the  banishment  of  his  most  formidable  enemy. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Athenians,  at  the  instance  of 
Alcibiades,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  Sicily, 
and  elected  him  commander-in-chief,  together  with 
Nicias  and  Lamachus.  But,  during  the  prepara- 
tions, aU  the  statues  of  Mercury  were  broken  in  one 
night  by  some  sacrilegious  person.  The  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  charged  him  with  the  act,  but  postponed 
a  public  accusation  tiU  he  had  set  sail,  when  they 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him  to  such  a  degi-ee 
that  he  was  recalled,  in-order  to  be  tried.  Alcibiades 
had  been  verj^  successful  in  Sicily  when  he  received 
the  order  to  return.  He  obeyed  and  embarked,  but^ 
on  reaching  Thurium,  concealed  himself.  He  was 
consequently  condemned  to  death  in  Athens,  and 


said,  when  the  news  reached  him,  "  I  shall,  by  my 
deeds,  show  the  Athenians  that  I  am  yet  alive."  He 
now  went  to  Argos,  thence  to  Sparta,  where  he  made 
himself  a  great  favourite,  by  conforming  closely  to 
the  prevailing  strictness  of  manners.  Here  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Lacedaemonians  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Persian  king,  and,  after  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Si- 
cily, he  prevailed  on  them  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
of  Chios  in  thro^ving  oflT  the  yoke  of  Athens. 
He  went  thither  himself,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia 
Minor,  roused  the  whole  of  Ionia  to  insurrection 
against  the  Athenians,  and  did  them  considerable 
injury.  But  Agis  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Spartans  became  jealous  of  him,  on  account  of  his 
success,  and  ordered  their  commanders  in  Asia  to 
cause  him  to  be  assassinated. 

Alcibiades  suspected  their  plan  and  went  to  Tissa- 
phemes,  a  Persian  satrap,  who  was  ordered  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Here  he  changed 
his  manners  once  more,  adopted  the  luxiu^ious  habits 
of  Asia,  and,  as  he  could  no  longer  trust  the  Lace- 
daemonians, he  undertook  to  sen^e  his  country,  and 
showed  Tissaphemes  that  it  was  against  the  interest 
of  the  Persian  king  to  weaken  the  Athenians.  On 
the  contrary,  that  Sparta  and  Athens  ought  to  be 
preserved  for  their  mutual  injury.  Tissaphemes 
followed  this  ad^'ice  and  aflPorded  the  Athenians  some 
relief.  The  latter  had,  at  that  time,  considerable 
forces  at  Samos,  and  Alcibiades  sent  word  to  their 
commanders  that,  if  the  licentiousness  of  the  people 
was  suppressed,  and  the  government  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  he  would  procure  for  them  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphemes,  and  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Lacedaemonian  fleets.  This 
demand  \fas  gi-anted  and  Pisander  sent  to  Athens, 
by  whose  means  the  government  of  the  city  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  council  consisting  of  400 
persons.  As,  however,  the  council  showed  no 
intention  to  recal  Alcibiades,  the  army  of  Samos 
chose  him  their  commander,  and  exhorted  him  to 
go  directly  to  Athens,  and  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  tyrants.  He  wished,  however,  not  to  return  to 
his  country  before  he  had  done  it  some  ser\dces,  and 
therefore  attacked  and  totally  defeated  the  fleet  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  ^^^len  he  returned  to  Tissa- 
phemes, the  latter,  in  order  not  to  appear  a  partici- 
pator in  the  act,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  Sardis. 
But  Alcibiades  found  means  to  escape,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  army,  conquered  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Persians,  at  Cyzicus,  by  sea  and 
land,  took  Cyzicus,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium, 
restored  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to  the  Athenians, 
and  returned  to  his  country,  whither  he  had  been 
recalled  at  the  suggestion  of  Critias.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  general  enthusiasm,  for  the  Athenians 
considered  his  exile  the  cause  of  all  their  misfor- 
tunes. But  tliis  triumph  was  of  short  duration. 
He  was  sent  with  100  ships  to  Asia;  but,  not 
being  supphed  with  money  to  pay  his  soldiers,  he 
saw  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  help  in 
Caria,  and  committed  the  command  to  Antiochus, 
who  was  drawn  into  a  snare  by  Lysander,  and  lost 
his  life  and  a  part  of  his  ships. 

Tlie  enemies  of  Alcibiade  improved  this  oppor- 
tunity to  accuse  him  and  procure  his  removal  from 
oflSce  ;  but  he  went  to  Pactyae  in  Thrace,  collected 
troops,  and  waged  war  against  the  Thi'acians.  The 
Athenian  fleet  was  at  that  time  l)'ing  at  .^Egos  Pota- 
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mos.  He  pointed  out  to  the  generals  the  danger 
which  threatened  them,  ad\dsed  them  to  go  to  Sestos, 
and  offered  his  assistance  to  force  the  Lacedaemonian 

eneral,  Lysander,  either  to  fight  or  to  make  peace. 

ut  they  did  not  hsten  to  him,  and  soon  after  were 
totally  defeated.  Alcibiades,  fearing  the  power  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  betook  himself  to  Bithynia,  and 
was  about  to  go  to  Artaxerxes,  to  procure  his  assist- 
ance for  his  country.  In  the  mean  time  the  thirty 
tyrants  whom  Lysander,  after  the  capture  of  Athens, 
had  set  up  there,  requested  the  latter  to  cause  Alci- 
biades to  be  assassinated.  But  Lysander  declined, 
until  he  received  an  order  to  the  same  effect  from 
his  own  government.  He  then  charged  Pharnabazes 
with  the  execution  of  it,  who  set  fire  to  his  house, 
and  killed  him  with  their  arrows  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  conflagration.  Alcibiades 
was  a  man  of  most  accompUshed  mind,  but  wdthout 
moral  principle.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  mth 
distinguished  quahties,  a  rare  talent  to  captivate  and 
rule  men,  and  uncommon  eloquence,  but  was  go- 
verned only  by  external  circumstances.  He  was 
without  that  ele^'ation  of  soul  which  steadily  pursues 
the  path  of  virtue  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  possessed 
that  boldness  which  arises  from  consciousness  of 
superiority,  and  which  shrinks  from  no  difficulty, 
because  always  confident  of  success. 

ALCIPHRON,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Grecian  epistolary  writers.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life,  and  even  his  precise  age  is  uncertain.  It  is 
probable  that  he  belongs  to  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  We  have  116  letters  by  him,  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  represent  the 
manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  certain  strongly- 
marked  classes  in  the  free  communication  of  episto- 
lary intercourse.  These  letters  are  distinguished  by 
purity,  clearness,  and  simplicity  of  language  and 
style.  The  principal  editions  are  those  of  Geneva, 
printed  in  1606,  and  that  of  1798,  by  Wagner. 

ALCOCK,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  doctor  of  laws 
and  bishop  of  Ely  in  the  reign  of  King  Henrj'  VII., 
born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  first  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls.  In  1471  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1476  translated 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  preferred  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  King 
Henry  that  he  appointed  him  lord  president  of 
AVales,  and  aftenvards  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
Alcock  founded  a  school  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and 
built  the  spacious  hall  belonging  to  the  Episcopal 
Palace  at  Ely.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  Jesus 
College  in  Cambridge,  for  a  master,  six  fellows,  and 
as  many  scholars.  This  house  was  formerly  a  nun- 
nery, dedicated  to  St.  Radegund  ;  and  Godwin  states 
that  the  building  being  greatly  decayed,  and  the  re- 
venues reduced  almost  to  nothing,  the  nuns  had  all 
forsaken  it  except  two ;  so  that  Bishop  Alcock  pro- 
cured a  grant  from  the  crown  and  converted  it  into 
a  college.  But  Camden  and  others  tell  us  that  the 
nuns  of  that  house  were  so  notorious  for  their  in- 
continence that  King  Henry  VII.  and  Pope  Juhus 
II.  consented  to  its  dissolution.  Bale  accordingly 
calls  this  nunnery  a  "  community  of  spiritual  har- 
lots." He  died  October  1,  1500,  and  was  buried  in 
a  chapel  he  had  previously  built  at  Kingston-upon- 
HuU. 

ALCUINUS,  FLACCUS,  an  English  ecclesiastic 


of  great  learning  and  aljility,  who  was  born  in  732 
and  educated  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Bede 
and  Bishop  Egbert.  Charlemagne  became  acquainted 
with  him  in  Parma,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
invited  him  in  782  to  his  court,  and  made  use  of  his 
services  in  his  endeavours  to  civilize  his  subjects. 
In  the  Royal  Academy  he  was  called  Flaccus  A'lbi- 
nus.  To  secure  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 
Charlemagne  established  at  his  court  a  school  called 
Palatina,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  superintendence 
of  several  monasteries,  in  which  Alcuinus  exerted 
himself  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 
Most  of  the  schools  in  France  were  either  founded 
or  improved  by  him ;  thus  he  founded  the  school  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  in  796,  after  the 
plan  of  the  school  in  York.  He  instructed  a  large 
number  of  scholars  in  this  school,  who  afterwards 
spread  the  light  of  learning  through  the  empire  of 
the  Franks.  Alcuinus  took  his  leave  of  the  court 
in  801  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  but  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
Charlemagne  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  804.  He 
left,  besides  many  theological  \mtings,  several  ele- 
mentary works  in  the  different  branches  of  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  philology,  also  poems,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters,  the  style  of  which,  however,  is  not 
pleasing,  and  plainly  betrays  the  uncultivated  cha- 
racter of  the  age  ;  nevertheless,  he  is  acknowledged 
as  the  most  learned  and  polished  man  of  his  time. 
His  works  were  collected  by  Andrew  du  Chesne,  and 
published  in  one  volume  in  folio. 

ALCYONIUS  PETER,  a  learned  Italian,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  wrote 
some  other  works  which  were  much  admired.  He 
was  corrector  of  the  press  for  Aldus  Manutius,  and 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  praises  given  to  the  edi- 
tions of  that  learned  printer.  He  translated  into  Latin 
several  treatises  by  Aristotle. 

Alcyonius  was  professor  at  Florence  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Adrian  VI.,  and,  besides  his  salary,  had  ten 
ducats  a  month  from  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  to 
translate  one  of  Galen's  works.  As  soon  as  he  un- 
derstood that  this  cardinal  was  created  pope,  he  asked 
leave  of  the  Florentines  to  depart.  He  lust  all  his 
fortune  during  the  troubles  the  Columna  faction 
raised  in  Rome ;  and  some  time  after,  when  the  em. 
peror's  troops  took  the  city  in  1527,  he  received  a 
wound  when  flying  for  shelter  to  the  castle  of  St.  An-, 
gelo.  He  died  in  1528  and  was  engaged  till  the  time 
of  his  death  in  typographical  labours. 

ALDHELM  or  ADELM,  an  English  divine  who 
was  bishop  of  Shireburn  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon, 
heptarchy.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Kenred,  brother  of  Ina  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons.  He  was  bom  at  Malmesbury  in  Wiltshire, 
and  was  partly  educated  on  the  continent  and  partly 
in  his  native  place.  "WTien  Hedda  bishop  of  the  West 
Saxons  died,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  dio- 
ceses, namely,  Winchester  and  Shireburn;  and  king 
Ina  promoted  Aldhelm  to  the  latter,  comprehending 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
He  was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope  Sergius  I. 
Aldhelm,  by  the  directions  of  a  diocesan  synod,  wrote 
a  book  against  the  mistake  of  the  Britons  concerning 
the  celebration  of  Easter,  which  brought  over  many 
of  them  to  the  catholic  usage  in  that  point.  He  like- 
wise WTOte  a  work  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  hex- 
ameter verse  in  praise  of  celibacv,  dedicated  to  Ethel- 
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burga,  abbess  of  Barking,  and  published  amongst 
Bede's  Opuscula,  besides  several  other  treatises, 
which  are  mentioned  I)y  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury,  who 
gives  him  the  following  character  as  a  writer:  "ITie 
language  of  the  Greeks,"  says  he,  "  is  close  and  con- 
cise, that  of  the  Romans  splendid,  and  that  of  the 
Enghsh  pompous  and  swelling  :  as  for  Aldhelm,  he 
is  moderate  in  his  style,  seldom  makes  use  of  foreign 
terms,  and  never  without  necessity,  his  cathohc 
meaning  is  clothed  with  eloquence,  and  his  most  ve- 
hement assertions  adorned  \vith  the  colours  of  rhe- 
toric :  if  you  read  him  with  attention  you  would  take 
him  for  a  Grecian  by  his  acuteness,  a  Roman  by  his 
elegance,  and  an  Englishman  by  the  pomp  of  his  lan- 
guage." The  monkish  wTiters  have  ascribed  many 
miracles  to  Aldhehn ;  but  the  origin  of  their  wonder- 
ful legends  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  early  my- 
thologies, and  as  such  to  times  long  prior  to  the 
Christian  era. 

ALDOBRANDINI,  the  name  of  a  princely  fa- 
mily at  Rome,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  on  ac- 
count of  an  antique  fresco  in  theii"  villa,  representing 
a  wedding,  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Aldohran- 
dine  wedding.  It  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment VIII.,  not  far  from  the  church  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  district  where  formerly  stood  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas,  and  carried  thence  to  that  villa. 
Winckelmann  supposed  it  to  be  the  wedding  of  Pe- 
leus  and  Thetis :  the  count  Bondy  that  of  Manlius 
and  Julia. — Several  scholars  also  of  this  name  have 
distinguished  themselves,  especially  Sylvester  Aldo- 
brandini,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  his 
brother  Thomas,  both  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ALDRED. —  'lliis  celebrated  abbot  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  the  year  1046.  He 
was  much  in  favour  with  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  took  a  jovu'ney  to  Rome  in  1054.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Henr)'  II.; 
and  was  very  honourably  entertained  by  Herman, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  from  whom  he  gathered  much 
important  information  relating  to  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline, which  on  his  return  he  established  in  his  own 
diocese.  In  the  year  1058  he  Avent  to  Jerusalem, 
which  no  circhbishop  or  bishop  of  England  had  ever 
done  before  him.  Two  years  after  he  returned  to 
England,  and  Kinsius  archbishop  of  York  dying,  in 
1060,  Aldred  was  elected  in  his  stead  on  Christmas 
day  following.  Aldred  went  soon  after  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  receive  the  PaUium  from  the  pope  :  he  was 
attended  by  Toston  earl  of  Northumberland,  Giso 
bishop  of  Wells,  and  Walter  bishop  of  Hereford.  The 

ijope  received  Toston  very  honourably,  but,  Aldred 
)emg  found  guilty  of  Simony,  the  pope  deprived  him 
of  all  his  honom's  and  dignities,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  without  the  Pallivim.  On  his  way 
home  he  and  his  fellow-travellers  Avere  attacked  by 
robbers,  who  took  from  them  all  that  they  had.  Tliis 
obliged  them  to  return  to  Rome,  and  the  pope,  either 
out  of  compassion  or  by  the  threatenings  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  ga\'e  Aldred  the  Pallium,  but  he 
was  obhged  to  resign  his  bishopric  of  Worcester. 
However,  as  the  archbishopric  of  York  had  been  al- 
most entirely  ruined  by  the  many  invasions  of  fo- 
reigners. King  Edward  gave  the  new  archbishop  leave 
to  keep  twelve  villages  or  manors  which  belonged  to 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  Edward  the  Confessor 
dying  in  1066,  Aldred  crowned  Harold  his  successor. 
He  also  crowned  William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  had 
made  him  take  an  oath  "that  he  would  protect  the 


holy  churches  of  God  and  their  leaders,  that  he 
would  establish  and  observe  righteous  laws,  and 
that  he  would  entirely  prohibit  and  suppress  all  ra- 
pine and  unjust  jvidgments." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics 
at  this  period  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Aldred 
when  reproving  his  royal  master  for  a  small  viola- 
tion of  respect.  ITie  king,  having  presented  himself 
before  the  bishop,  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  robe.  At  this  the  nobles 
were  higlily  indignant,  but  the  prelate,  unmoved,  an- 
swered calmly,  "  Good  men,  let  him  lie  there,  for  he 
is  not  at  Aldred's  but  at  St.  Peter's  feet:  he  must 
feel  St.  Peter's  power,  since  he  dared  to  injure  his 
vicegerent."  HaAang  thus  reproved  the  nobles  by 
his  episcopal  authority,  he  vouchsafed  to  take  the 
king  by  the  hand  and  to  tell  him  the  ground  of  his 
complaint.  Tlie  king  humbly  excused  himself  by 
saying  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
begged  of  the  noblemen  to  entreat  the  prelate  that 
he  might  take  off  the  curse  he  had  pronounced,  and 
change  it  into  a  blessing.  Aldred  was  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  favour  the  king  thus  far ;  but  not  without 
the  promise  of  several  presents  and  favours. 

The  Danes  having  invaded  the  north  of  England 
in  the  year  1068,  under  the  command  of  Harold  and 
Canute,  Aldred  was  so  much  afflicted  at  it  that  he 
died  of  grief  the  11th  of  September  in  the  same  year, 
having  besought  God  that  he  might  not  see  the  de- 
solation of  his  church  and  country. 

ALDRICH,  HENRY,  an  eminent  scholar  and  di- 
vine, born  in  1647-  He  was  educated  at  AVestmin- 
ster  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and  admitted  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1662.  Having  been  elected 
student  he  took  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  April  1669, 
and  entering  soon  after  into  orders  he  became  an 
eminent  tutor  in  his  college.  In  the  controversy  with 
the  catholics,  under  James  II.,  he  bore  a  considerable 
part ;  and  Burnet  ranks  him  among  those  eminent 
clergymen  who  "  examined  all  the  points  of  popery 
with  a  solidity  of  judgment,  a  clearness  of  arguing, 
a  depth  of  learning,  and  a  vivacity  of  Avriting  far 
beyond  any  thing  which  had  before  that  time  ap- 
peared in  our  language."  In  short,  he  had  rendered 
himself  so  conspicuous  that  at  the  Revolution,  when 
the  catholic  dean  of  Christ  Church  went  to  Italy, 
the  deanery  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  in- 
stalled in  it  June  the  17th,  1689.  In  this  station  he 
acted  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  and  zealously 
promoted  learning,  religion,  and  virtue  in  the  col- 
lege where  he  presided.  In  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessor Bishop  Fell,  he  published  generally  every  year 
some  Greek  classic,  or  portion  of  one,  as  a  gift  to  the 
students  of  his  house.  He  wrote  also  a  system  of 
logic,  entitled  "  Artis  Logicse  Compendium."  ITie 
publication  of  Clarendon's  History  of  the  RebeUion 
was  committed  to  him  and  Bishop  Spratt,  and  they 
have  been  charged  with  having  altered  and  inteqjo- 
lated  that  work ;  but  the  charge  has  been  proved  to 
be  groimdless. 

Besides  being  very  eminent  as  a  scholar,  he  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  architecture  and  music.  The 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, called  Peckwater  Square,  were  designed  by  him, 
as  was  also  the  elegant  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and 
the  church  of  All  Saints  in  the  high  street,  to  the 
erection  of  which  Dr.  Ratcliff,  at  his  sohcitatiorv,  was 
a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  also  a  good  musician ; 
and  his  catch  of  "  Hark,  the  Bonny  Christ  Church 
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Bells,"  has  been  considered  as  the  best  specimen  of 
that  species  of  music  ever  produced  in  this  country. 
Besides  the  preferments  already  mentioned,  he  was 
rector  of  Wem  in  Shropshire,  and  prolocutor  of  the 
convocation  in  1782.  He  died  at  Christ  Church,  in 
December,  1710. 

ALDROVANDUS,  ULYSSES,  professor  of  phUo- 
sophy  and  physic  at  Bologna,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  was  a  most  laborious  enquirer  into  natural  his- 
tory, and  travelled  into  the  most  distant  countries  for 
the  pui-pose  of  gaining  accurate  information  respect- 
ing their  natural  j)roductions.  Minerals,  fossils, 
plants,  and  animals,  were  the  objects  of  his  re- 
searches ;  but  he  apphed  himself  jmncipally  to  the 
study  of  ornithology.  Aubert  le  Mire  says  that  he 
gave  a  painter  a  yearly  salary  of  200  crowns  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  that  he  employed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense Lorenzo  Bernini  and  Cornelius  Swintus,  as  well 
as  the  celebrated  engraver  Christopher  Coriolanus. 
These  expenses  ruined  his  fortune,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  died  bUnd  in  an  hospital  at  Bologna,  in  l605. 
Antiquity  does  not  furnish  vis  with  an  instance  of  a 
design  so  extensive  and  so  laborious  as  that  of  Aldro- 
vandus  with  regard  to  natural  history.  Pliny  has 
treated  of  more  subjects,  but  only  touches  lightly  on 
them ;  while  Aldrovandus  has  collected  all  that  could 
be  obtained  on  the  subject.  His  compilation,  or  that 
compiled  upon  his  plan,  consists  of  thirteen  volumes 
in  folio,  several  of  which  were  printed  after  his  death. 
He  himself  published  his  Ornithology,  or  History  of 
Birds,  in  three  foho  volumes,  in  1599,  and  his  seven 
books  of  insects,  which  make  another  volume  of  the 
same  size.  The  volume  of  Serpents,  three  of  Quad- 
rupeds, one  of  Fishes,  the  History  of  Monsters,  with 
the  supplement  to  that  of  Animals,  the  treatise  on 
Metals,  and  the  Histor)'  of  Trees,  were  published, 
after  the  death  of  Aldrovandus,  bv  different  persons. 

ALEMBERT,  JOHN  LE  RON'D  D',  an  eminent 
French  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1717.  He 
derived  the  name  of  John  le  Rond  from  that  of  the 
church  near  which  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed  as 
a  foundling.  He  received  his  first  education  in  the 
College  of  the  Four  Nations,  among  the  Jansenists, 
where  he  gave  early  marks  of  capacity  and  genius. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  philosophical  studies,  he  com- 
posed a  Commentary  on  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans.  The  Jansenists  considered  this  production 
as  an  omen  that  portended  to  the  party  of  Port- Royal 
a  restoration  to  some  part  of  their  ancient  splendour, 
and  hoped  to  find  in  M.  d'  Alembert  a  second  Pascal. 
To  render  this  resemblance  more  complete,  they 
engaged  their  rising  pupil  in  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics, but  they  soon  perceived  that  his  growing 
attachment  to  this  science  was  likely  to  disappoint 
the  hopes  they  had  formed  v/ith  respect  to  his  future 
destination ;  they  therefore  endeavoured  to  divert 
him  from  this  coiu-se  of  study,  but  their  endeavours 
were  fruitless. 

At  his  leaving  college,  he  foimd  himself  alone  and 
unconnected  in  the  world,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  house  of  his  nurse,  resolving  to  apply  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  geometry.  And  here  he 
lived,  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  wfth  the  great- 
est simphcity,  discovering  the  augmentation  of  his 
means  only  by  increasing  displays  of  his  beneficence. 

As  M.  d' Alembert  possessed  l)ut  little  fortune, 
his  friends  advised  him  to  think  of  a  profession  that 
might  enable  him  to  augment  it.  He  accordingly 
turned  his  views  to  the  law ;  but  soon  abandoned  this 
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plan  and  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Geometry, 
however,  Avas  always  drawing  him  back  to  his  for- 
mer pursuits ;  and,  after  many  ineflfectual  efforts  to 
resist  its  attractions,  he  renounced  all  views  of  a  lu- 
crative profession,  and  gave  himself  over  entirely  to 
mathematics  and  his  original  poverty. 

In  the  year  1741  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  distinguished 
literary  honour  he  had  prepared  the  way  by  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  a  celebrated  mathematical  work. 

Two  years  after  his  election  to  a  place  in  the  aca- 
demy, he  published  his  Treatise  on  Dynamics.  The 
new  principle  developed  in  this  treatise  consisted  in 
establishing  equality,  at  each  instant,  between  the 
changes  that  the  motion  of  a  body  has  undergone 
and  the  forces  or  powers  which  have  been  employed 
to  produce  them.  So  early  as  the  year  1744,  M.  d' 
Alembert  had  applied  this  principle  to  the  theory  of 
the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  of  fluids,  and  all  the 
problems  before  solved  by  geometricians  became  in 
some  measure  its  corollaries.  Tlie  discovery  of  this 
new  principle  was  followed  by  that  of  a  new  calculus, 
the  first  trials  of  which  were  published  in  a  Discourse 
on  the  General  Theory  of  the  Winds,  to  which  the 
prize-medal  was  adjudged  by  the  academy  of  Berlin 
in  the  year  1746,  and  which  was  a  new  and  brilliant 
addition  to  the  fame  of  M.  d'  Alembert.  ITiis  new 
calculus  of  partial  differences  he  applied,  the  year 
following,  to  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  whose 
solution,  as  well  as  the  theory  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  air  and  the  propagation  of  soxmd,had  been  given 
but  incompletely  by  the  geometricians  who  preceded 
him.  In  the  year  1749  he  furnished  a  method  of 
applying  his  principle  to  the  motion  of  any  body  of  a 
given  figure  ;  and  he  solved  the  problem  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  determined  its  quantity, 
and  explained  the  phenomenon  of  the  nutation  of 
the  terrestrial  axis  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradley. 

While  the  studies  of  M.  d' Alembert  were  con- 
fined to  geometry,  he  was  little  known  or  celebrated 
in  his  native  countrj*.  His  connections  were  Umited 
to  a  small  society  of  select  friends,  and  he  had  never 
seen  any  men  in  high  office  except  Messrs.  d'Argen- 
son.  Satisfied  with  an  income  which  furnished  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  did  not  aspire  after 
opulence  or  honours,  nor  had  they  been  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  him.  His  cheerful  conversation,  his 
smart  and  lively  salhes,  a  happy  knack  at  telling  a 
story,  a  singular  mixture  of  malice  of  speech  with 
goodness  of  heart,  and  of  delicacy  of  wit  with  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  rendered  him  a  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting companion,  and  his  company  consequently 
was  much  sought  after  in  the  fashionable  circles. 
His  reputation  at  length  made  its  way  to  the  throne, 
and  rendered  him  the  object  of  royal  attention  and 
beneficence.  He  received  also  a  pension  from  govern- 
ment, which  he  owed  to  the  friendship  of  Count 
d'Argenson. 

He  now  published  his  celebrated  Encyclopedical 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  conjunction  with 
Diderot.  The  preliminary  discourse  he  has  aflrtxed 
to  it,  concerning  the  rise,  progress,  connections, 
and  affinities  of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions 
of  which  the  philosophy  of  the  present  age  can  boast. 
Nor  will  it  be  disputed  that  the  master-builders  of 
this  new  and  stupendous  temple  of  science,  for  the 
worship  of  nature,  had  also  really  in  view  the  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of 
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the  arts  and  sciences.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in 
the  inner  court  of  this  temple  there  was  a  confede- 
racy formed  against  all  those  who  looked  higher  than 
nature,  for  the  principal  ohject  of  their  veneration 
and  confidence. 

Some  time  after  this,  d'Alemhert  pubhshed  his 
Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Philological  Miscel- 
lanies, 'lliese  were  followed  by  the  memoirs  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in  which  d'Alemhert 
showed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  natural 
lights  of  mankind,  and  was  bold  enough  to  assert 
them.  M.  d'Alemhert  gave  very  elegant  specimens 
of  his  literary  abihties  in  his  translations  of  some 
select  pieces  from  Tacitus.  But  these  occupations 
did  not  divert  him  from  his  mathematical  studies ; 
for  about  the  same  time  he  enriched  the  Encyclo- 
pedie  with  a  multitude  of  excellent  articles  in  that 
branch  of  science,  and  composed  his  "  Researches 
on  several  Important  Points  of  the  System  of  the 
World,"  in  which  he  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
berfection  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  pertur- 
pations  of  the  planets,  that  had  several  years  before 
been  presented  to  the  academy. 

In  1759  he  published  his  "Elements  of  Philosophy," 
a  work  extolled  as  remarkable  for  its  precision  and 
persipcuity,  in  which  however  are  some  tenets, 
relative  both  to  metaphysics  and  moral  science,  that 
are  far  from  being  admissible. 

In  the  year  1765  he  published  his  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Destruction  of  the  Jesuits."  This  work  threw 
upon  him  a  swarm  of  adversaries,  who  confirmed  the 
merit  of  his  work  by  their  manner  of  attacking  it. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published 
nine  voliunes  of  memoirs  and  treatises,  under  the 
title  of  Opuscules,  in  which  he  has  solved  a  multi- 
tude of  problems  relative  to  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  pubhshed  also  "  Ele- 
ments of  Music,"  and  rendered  the  system  of  Rameau 
intelligible  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  mathematical 
theory  of  sonorous  bodies  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  rules  of  that  art.  In  the  year  177'2  he  was 
chosen  secretary  to  the  French  academy.  He  formed, 
soon  after  this  prefennent,  the  design  of  writing  the 
lives  of  all  the  deceased  academicians  from  1700  to 
1772  ;  and  in  the  space  of  three  years  he  executed 
this  design,  by  composing  seventy  eulogies.  M. 
d'Alemhert  died  in  1783,  and  his  character  has  been 
thus  ibriefly  summed  up  by  the  bishop  of  Limoges  : 
"  I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  I  have  always 
heard  that  his  manners  are  simple,  and  his  conduct 
tvithout  a  stain.  As  to  his  works,  I  read  them  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  find  nothing  there  except  an 
abundance  of  talent,  great  infonnation,  and  a  good 
system  of  morals.  If  his  rehgious  opinions  are  not 
as  sound  as  his  writings,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  but  no 
one  has  a  right  to  interrogate  his  conscience." 

ALEXANDER,  king  of  Macedon,  surnamed  the 
Great,  was  the  son  of  Phihp  of  Macedon.  He  was 
born,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  B.C. 
356,  and,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  father 
delegated  the  government  to  him  during  his  absence. 
In  the  battle  at  Chaeronea  he  obtained  great  reputa- 
tion by  conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans. 
"  My  son,"  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  embracing 
him,  "  seek  another  empire,  for  that  which  I  shall 
leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you."  Tire  father  and 
son,  however,  quarrelled,  when  Philip  repudiated 
Olympias.  Alexander,  who  took  the  part  of  his 
mother,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Epirus,  to  escape  the 
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vengeance  of  his  father;  but  he  soon  obtained  par- 
don and  returned.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Philip  on  an  expedition  against  the  Triballi,  and 
saved  his  life  in  a  battle. 


Philip,  haA^ng  been  elected  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  Persia, 
when  he  was  assassinated,  B.C.  336,  and  Alexander, 
not  yet  twenty  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne, 
punished  the  murderer,  went  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  received,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks, 
the  chief  command  in  the  war  against  Persia.  After 
his  return  he  found  the  IlljTii  and  Triballi  in  arms. 
He  met  them,  forced  a  passage  through  Thrace,  and 
was  every  where  successful.  But  the  Thebans, 
having  heard  a  ramour  of  his  death,  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  the  Athenians,  tirged  by  Demosthenes,  were 
about  to  join  them.  Alexander  hastened  to  prevent 
this  junction,  appeared  before  Thebes,  and,  ha-ving 
summoned  it  in  vain  to  surrender,  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  city.  6OOO  of  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  30,000  carried  into  captivity.  The 
house  and  family  of  the  poet  Pindar  alone  were 
spared. 

When  he  approached  the  Granicus  he  learned  that 
several  Persian  satraps,  with  20,000  foot  and  a» 
many  horse,  awaited  him  on  the  other  side.  He 
without  delay  led  his  army  through  the  river,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  having  overthrown  with 
his  lance  Mithridates,  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  and 
exposed  himself  to  every  danger.  The  Macedonians, 
encouraged  by  his  example,  bore  down  every  thing 
before  them,  and  the  whole  army  crossed  the  river. 
The  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
formed  in  phalanxes,  were  aU  destroyed  except  2000 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  Alexander  performed 
splendid  funeral  ceremonies  in  honour  of  those  of 
his  army  who  had  fallen,  and  granted  privileges  to 
their  fathers  and  children.  Passing  onward  he  con- 
quered Lycia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Pamphylia,  and  Cappa- 
docia.  But  a  dangerous  sickness,  brought  on  by 
bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  checked  his  course.  On 
this  occasion  he  received  a  letter  from  Parmenio, 
saying  that  Philip,  his  physician,  had  been  bribed 
by  Darius  to  poison  him.  Alexander  gave  the  letter 
to  the  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  drank  the 
potion  which  he  had  prepared  for  him.     Scarcely 
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was  he  restored  to  health  when  he  advanced  towards 
the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  where  Darius  had  imprudently 
placed  an  immense  army,  instead  of  awaiting  his  ad- 
versary on  the  plains  of  Assyria.  The  disorderly 
masses  of  the  Persians  were  broken  by  the  charge  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  fled  in  wild  confusion.  On 
the  left  wing  30,000  Greeks  in  the  pay  of  the  Persian 
king  resisted  longer,  but  they  also  were  obliged  to 
yield,  and  the  treasures  and  family  of  Darius  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Alexander  did 
not  pursue  Darius,  who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates, 
but,  in  order  to  cut  him  ofl'  from  the  sea,  turned 
towards  Cojlosyria  and  Phoenicia,  where  he  received 
a  letter  from  Darius  proposing  peace.  Alexander 
answered  that,  if  he  would  come  to  him,  he  would 
restore  to  him  not  only  his  mother,  wife,  and  child- 
ren, wthout  ransom,  but  also  his  empire.  The  vic- 
tory at  Issus  had  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  he  took  possession  of  Damascus, 
which  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  trea- 
sures, and  secured  all  the  towns  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Tyre,  emboldened  by  the  strength  of 
its  situation,  resisted,  but  was  taken  after  seven 
months  of  incredible  exertion,  and  entirely  destroyed. 
Alexander  continued  his  victorious  march  through 
Palestine,  where  all  the  towns  surrendered  except 
Gaza,  which  shared  the  fate  of  T)Te.  Egypt,  weary 
of  the  Persian  yoke,  received  him  as  a  deliverer, 
and,  in  order  to  confirm  his  power,  he  restored  the 
former  customs  and  religious  rites,  and  founded 
Alexandria,  which  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
ancient  times.  He  then  went  through  the  desert  of 
Libya,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  At 
the  return  of  spring  he  marched  against  Darius,  who, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  an  army  in  Assyria, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Gaugamela,  not  far  from 
Arbela.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  numerical 
superiority  of  his  enemy,  Alexander  was  not  a  mo- 
ment doubtful  of  victory.  At  the  head  of  his  ca- 
valry he  attacked  the  Persians,  and  routed  them 
immediately ;  he  then  hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  left 
wing,  which  had  been  in  the  mean  time  severely 
pressed.  The  Persian  army  was  entirely  destroyed 
and  immense  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor.  Babylon  and  Susa,  where  the  riches  of  the 
East  lay  accumulated,  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
Alexander,  after  destroying  a  new  division  of  the 
Persian  army,  entered  Persepolis  triumphant. 

From  this  time  the  glory  of  Alexander  began  to 
decline.  Master  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world, 
he  became  a  slave  to  his  own  passions,  gave  himself 
up  to  arrogance  and  dissipation,  showed  himself  un- 
grateful and  cruel,  and,  in  the  arms  of  pleasure, 
shed  the  blood  of  his  bravest  generals.  Hitherto 
sober  and  moderate,  this  hero,  who  strove  to  equal 
the  gods  and  called  himself  a  deity,  sunk  to  the  level 
of  \ailgar  men.  Persepolis,  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
was  burned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Ashamed  of  this 
act,  he  set  out  with  his  cavalry  to  pursue  Darius. 
Learning  that  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactiriana,  kept  the 
king  prisoner,  he  hastened  his  march  with  the  hope 
of  saving  him.  But  Bessus,  when  he  saw  himself 
closely  pursued,  caused  Darius  to  be  assassinated, 
because  he  was  an  impediment  to  his  flight.  The 
discontent  of  the  army  gave  occasion  to  the  scene 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  Chtus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  most  faithful  friends  and  bravest  generals, 
and  Alexander  was  afterwards  a  prey  to  the  keenest 
remorse.     Alexander  now  formed  the  idea  of  con- 1 
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quering  India,  the  name  of  which  was  then  scarcely 
known.  He  passed  the  Indus  and  formed  an  al- 
liance with  Taxilus,  the  ruler  of  the  region  beyond 
this  river,  who  assisted  him  with  troops  and  130  ele- 
phants. Conducted  by  Taxilus,  he  marched  towards 
the  river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of  which  Porus, 
another  king,  defended  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Alexander  conquered  him  in  a  bloody  battle,  took 
him  prisoner,  but  restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  He 
then  marched  victoriously  through  India,  established 
Greek  colonies,  and  built,  according  to  Plutarch,  se- 
venty towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Bucephala,  after 
his  horse,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  he  intended  to  advance  as  far 
as  the  Ganges,  when  the  murmurs  of  his  army  com- 
pelled him  to  return,  in  doing  which  he  was  exposed 
to  great  dangers.  When  he  had  reached  the  Hy- 
daspes he  built  a  fleet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  his 
army  down  the  river,  while  the  rest  proceeded  along 
the  banks.  On  his  march  he  encountered  several 
Indian  princes-,  and,  during  the  siege  of  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  Mallii,  was  severely  wounded.  Hav- 
ing recovered,  he  continued  his  march,  sailed  down 
the  Indus,  and  thus  reached  the  sea.  Nearchus,  his 
admiral,  sailed  hence  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while 
Alexander  directed  his  march  by  land  to  Babylon. 
He  had  to  wander  through  immense  deserts,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  destitute  of  water  and 
food,  perished  on  the  sands.  Only  a  fourth  part  of 
the  troops  with  which  he  had  set  out  returned  to 
Persia.  On  his  return  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon 
the  magicians  are  said  to  have  predicted  that  this 
city  would  be  fatal  to  him,  but  the  representations 
of  his  friends  induced  him  to  despise  their  warnings. 
He  went  to  Babylon,  where  many  foreign  ambassa- 
dors waited  for  him,  and  was  engaged  in  extensive 
plans  for  the  future,  when  he  died  in  consequence 
of  surfeit  at  a  banquet.  At  this  period  he  was  only 
thirty-two  years  old,  and  his  wars,  which  were  of  the 
most  destructive  kind,  were  generally  of  an  offensive 
character;  so  that  even  after  his  power  was  fully 
established  he  still  sought  to  extend  his  dominions, 
regardless  of  the  expense  of  blood  by  which  his  vic- 
tories were  cemented.  War  and  party  politics  have 
been  justly  characterised  as  the  madness  of  many  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that, 
in  this  our  day,  no  man  with  the  same  pretexts 
could  so  recklessly  destroy  human  life.  For  even 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  were  not  without  some  appear- 
ance of  necessity  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  a  Roman  emperor, 
who  was  born  at  Acre,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  year  205. 
He  was  the  son  of  Genesius  Marcianus  and  of  Mam- 
msea,  niece  to  the  emperor  Severus.  He  was  ad- 
mirably educated  by  his  mother,  and  was  adopted 
and  made  Caesar  by  his  cousin  Heliogabalus,  then 
but  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  at  the  prudent 
instigation  of  their  common  grandmother,  Msesa. 
Tliat  contemptible  emperor,  however,  soon  gr^w 
jealous  of  his  cousin,  and  would  have  destroyed  him, 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who 
soon  after  put  Heliogabulus  himself  to  death,  and 
raised  Alexander  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  Alexander  adopted  the  noble  model  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines  ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  other- 
wise occupied  himself  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  is  eloquently  described  by  Gibbon.  On 
the  whole,  he  governed  ably  both  in  peace  and  war ; 
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but,  whatever  he  might  owe  to  the  good  education  I 
given  him  by  his  mother,  he  allowed  her  a  degree 
of  influence  in  the  government  which  threw  a  cloud  ' 
over  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.     Alexander  acted  I 
■n-ith  great  magnanimity  in  one  of  the  frequent  in-  j 
surrections  of  the  praetorian  guards  ;  but,  either  from  i 
fear  or  necessity,  he  allowed  many  of  their  seditious 
mutinies  to  pass  unpunished,  although,  in  one  of 
them,  thev  murdered  theirprefect,  the  learned  lawyer  ; 
Ulpian,  and,  in  another,  compelled  Dion  Cassius,  ' 
the  historian,  then  consul,  to  retire  into  B}thinia.  | 
At  length,  undertaking  an  expedition  into  Gaul,  to  i 
repress  an  incursion  of  the  Germans,  he  was  mur-  ] 
dered,  with  his  mother,  in  an   insurrection  of  his  '. 
GalUc  troops,  headed  by  the   bnUal  and  gigantic 
Thracian,  Maximin,  who  took  advantage  of  their  dis-  ! 
content  at  the  emperor's  attempts  to  restore  disci- 
pline.    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  235,  after  | 
a  reign  of  tweh-e  years.     This  emperor  was  favour-  I 
able  to  Christianity,  following  the  predehctions  of  his  1 
mother,  Mammsea;  and  he  is  said  to  have  placed! 
the  statue  of  the  SaAaour  in  his  private  temple,  in  i 
company  with  those  of  Orpheus  and  Apollonius  Tj'- 
raneus. 

ALEXANDER. — There  have  been  several  dis-  j 
tinguished  ecclesiastics  who  have  filled  the  papal 
chair  bearing  this  name.  We  may  briefly  notice 
them  in  chronological  succession.  Alexander  L  ; 
reigned  from  109  to  119,  and  is  kno\\Ti  only  as' 
ha^-ing  introduced  the  use  of  holy  water  in  the  i 
senice  of  the  church.  I 

Alexander  IL  of  Milan,  pre^-iously  bisliop  of  Lucca,  ' 
was,  in  106l,  raised  to  the  papal  throne  by  the  party 
of  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregor)'  VIL,  while  the 
adherents  of  the  German  king,  and  of  the  nobility  of  • 
Rome,  chose  Honorius  IL  at  Basle,  lliis  antipope 
expelled  Alexander  from  Rome,  but  Hildebrand, 
lien  the  soul  of  the  papal  government,  supported 
him  ;  a  synod  at  Cologne  acknowledged  him  in  1062, 
and  the  Italians  themselves  revolted  in  1063  from  Ho- 
norius. Thus  Alexander  attained  quiet  possession 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  papal  power,  which,  however, 
Hildebrand  administered  in  his  name.  The  papal 
bulls,  therefore,  against  lay  investiture,  against  the 
marriage  of  priests  and  the  divorce  of  Henr}'  IV., 
and  the  haughty  summons  of  this  king  to  appear 
before  the  i)apal  chair,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Hildebrand,  who  used  the  weak  Alex- 
ander II.  as  his  tool.      This  pope  died  in  1073. 

Alexander  HI.  reigned  from  1159  to  II 81,  and 
struggled  with  varied  fortune,  but  undaunted 
courage,  against  the  party  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
I.,  and  the  antipopes  Victor  III.,  Paschal  HI.,  and 
Calixtus  III.,  who  rose  one  after  the  other  against 
him.  He  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France  in  ll6l, 
where  he  lived  at  JSens,  until  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Lombai'ds  -n-ith  the  government  of  Frederic,  the 
assistance  of  the  German  ecclesiastical  princes,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Romans,  opened  a  way  for  his  re- 
turn in  1165.  He  now  strengthened  his  power  by  a 
league  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  in  1167,  before  the  imperial  army,  and  re- 
sided in  Benevento.  Anagni,  and  Venice,  until  after 
the  \-ictory  of  the  Lombards  over  the  emperor  at 
Legnano,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Venice  (so  hu- 
miliating to  the  pride  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  who 
w^as  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  and  hold  the  stirrup  of 
Alexander  in  1177),  the  alidication  of  the  third  anti-  , 
pope,  and  the  return  of  the  victor  to  Rome.      Alex 
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ander  humbled,  also,  Henry  II.  king  of  England, 
who  had  exposed  himself  to  the  papal  vengeance  by 
the  assassination  of  Becket.  The  terms  on  which 
the  German  and  English  sovereigns  were  restored  to 
favour  were  such  as  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
pope  in  both  countries.  He  placed  Alphonso  IL  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  laid  Scotland  under  an 
interdict  on  account  or  the  disobedience  of  the  king. 
The  rest  of  his  labours  were  principally  directed  to 
the  augmenting  of  the  papal  power,  in  which  he 
succeeded  to  the  fuUest  extent. 

Alexander  IV.,  count  of  Segni  and  bishop  of  Ostia, 
ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1 2  54,  at  a  verj'  unfavour- 
able time.  Conquered  by  Manfred  of  Sicily,  imphcated. 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines,  de- 
spised in  Italy,  this  pope,  with  good  intentions  and  a 
peaceable  disposition,  was  not  able  to  prevent,  either 
by  his  prayers  or  his  excommunications  (which  were 
only  laughed  at),  the  disturbances  prevaihng  over 
the  whole  countrj'.  At  his  death,  in  1261,  he  left 
the  papal  power  in  a  state  of  great  weakness. 

Alexander  V.  a  Greek  from  Candia,  under  the  name 
of  Peter  Philargi,  a  mendicant  friar,  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  cardinal,  and  was  chosen  pope  in  1409,  at  the  same 
time  Mith  the  antipopes  Gregorj'  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.  He  was  considered  by  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  as  the  legitimate  pope,  but  carried  his 
prodigality  and  luxury  in  Bologna,  where  he  con- 
stantly resided,  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  church.  At  the  council  of  Pisa,  he  pro- 
mised to  reform  the  abuses  prevaihng  in  the  church, 
but  took  no  steps  towards  it.  While  occupied  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  WicklitFe,  and 
in  preparations  for  the  trial  of  the  Bohemian  re- 
former, Huss,  he  ched  in  1410,  probably  by  poison. 

Alexander  VI.  was  born  at  Valencia,  in  Spain,in  1430, 
and  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1492.  His  name  wa« 
Rodrigo  Lenzuoli ;  but  he  took  the  ancient  name  of 
his  mother's  family,  Borgia.  In  his  youth  he  was 
remarkably  dissipated,  though  not  destitute  of  talent. 
Alexander  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Pope  CaUxtus 
III.,  his  uncle,  and  by  bribing  the  cardinals  Sforza, 
Riario,  and  Cibo,  he  prepared  his  way  to  the  papal 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.  The  long 
residence  of  the  popes  in  A\'igrion,  at  a  distance  from 
their  dominions  in  Italy,  had  diminished  both  their 
authority  and  revenues.  To  make  up  this  loss, 
Alexander  VI.  endeavoured  to  impair  the  power  of 
the  Itahan  princes,  and  seize  upon  their  possessions, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  family.  To  eflect  this  end, 
he  employed  the  most  execrable  means.  Hispohcy, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  was  faithless  and  base, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  France,  whose  king, 
Charles  VllL,  was  his  enemy.  He  understood  how 
to  extract  inunense  sums  of  money  from  all  Chris- 
tian countries.  This  pope  died  seventy-four  years 
old,  in  1503. 

Alexander  VIL,  who  was  employed,  when  Cardinal 
Chigi,  as  papal  nuncio,  in  the  negociations  for  peace 
at  Munster  Osnabruck,  was  revered  on  account 
of  his  pious  zeal  for  the  church  and  holy  life.  He, 
however,  laid  aside  the  mask  of  sanctity  after 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  in  1655,  and  gave 
himself  openly  up  to  luxxiry  and  voluptuousness. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  show  and  splendour,  and 
appeared  in  the  chai'acter  of  an  intriguing  politician. 
He  quarrelled  not  only  with  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
parliament,  but  even  with  King  Louis  XIV. ;  so  that 
the  latter  declared  M-ar  against  him,  took  A\ignon 
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and  Venaissin,  and  forced  him  in  1663  to  make  a 
disgraceful  peace  at  Pisa.  His  improvements  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  his  attempts  at  poetry,  and  encourage- 
ment of  learned  men,  could  not  indemnify  the 
catholic  court  for  the  loss  of  its  authority  in  France. 
This  pope  died  May  2-2,  1667. 

Alexander  VIIL,  an  Ottoboni  from  Venice,  be- 
came pope  in  1689-  By  artful  negociations,  he  in- 
duced Louis  XIV.  to  deliver  up  Avignon  and  Ve- 
naissin, and  to  renounce  the  privileges  belonging  to 
his  ambassador  in  Rome.  He  supplied  the  Vene- 
tians with  men,  money,  and  ships  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  the  Turks,  and,  less  intent  upon  the  weal  of 
the  church  than  on  enriching  his  own  family,  he 
delayed  the  condemnation  of  the  four  articles  of  the 
Gallican  church,  in  order  to  gain  advantages  for  his 
relations.  The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  purchase  of  the  excellent  library  of  the 
queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  1691, 
eighty-one  years  old. 

ALEXANDER  NEWSKOI,  a  celebrated  Russian 
hero,  who  was  the  son  of  the  grand  duke  Jeroslav, 
was  born  in  1219.  In  order  to  defend  the  em- 
pire, which  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  especially 
by  the  Mongols,  Jeroslav  quitted  NoA'ogorod,  and 
left  the  charge  of  the  government  to  his  sons,  Fedor 
and  Alexander,  the  former  of  whom  soon  afterwards 
died.  Alexander  repulsed  the  assailants.  Russia, 
nevertheless,  came  under  the  Mongohan  dominion, 
in  1238.  Alexander,  when  prince  of  Novogorod, 
defended  the  western  frontier  against  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  He 
gained,  in  1240,  a  splendid  ^-ictory  on  the  Neva 
over  the  Sv/edes,  and  thence  received  his  surname ; 
and  he  overcame  in  1242  the  knights  of  the  sword, 
on  the  ice  of  lake  Peipus.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1245,  Alexander  became  grand  duke  of 
Wladimir.  This  distinguished  military  commander 
died  in  1263.  The  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has 
commemorated  the  hero  in  popular  songs,  and  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  saint.  Peter  the  Great  ho- 
noured his  memory  by  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
monastery  in  Petersburg  on  the  spot  where  Alex- 
ander gained  his  victory,  and  by  estabhshing  the 
order  of  Alexander  Newskoi. 

ALEXANDER.— Several  kings  of  Scotland  have 
borne  the  name  of  Alexander.  The  first  was  a  son 
of  Malcolm  III.,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Edgar  in 
1107.  He  was  called  the  Fierce,  from  his  vigour  and 
impetuosity.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his 
life,  and  the  traitors  obtained  admission  into  his  bed- 
chamber at  night.  Alexander  killed  six  of  them  and 
then  made  his  escape.  He  died  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign. — Alexander  II.  succeeded  his  father, 
AVilham  the  Lion,  in  1214,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
died  in  his  fifty-first  year. — His  son,  Alexander  III., 
succeeded  him  in  1249.  He  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  HI.  of  England.  In  1263  he  defeated,  at 
Largs,  Haquin,  king  of  Nonvay,  who  had  landed  an 
army  in  his  kingdom.  He  was  killed  in  hunting,  by 
his  horse  rushing  down  a  high  precipice.  This  prince 
introduced  many  good  regulations  of  government, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  burdens  of 
the  feudal  system  and  to  restrain  the  licence  and  op- 
pression of  the  nobility.  His  death  forms  an  era 
in  Scottish  history. 

ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM,  earl  of  Stirling,  an 
eminent  statesman  of  Scotland,  who  hved  in  the 
xeigns  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I.    After  travellinir 


with  the  duke  of  Argyle  as  his  tutor  or  companion, 
he  wrote  a  poetical  complaint  under  the  title  of 
"  Aurora."  He  then  removed  to  the  court  of  James 
VI.,  and  in  1607  he  published  some  dramatic  per- 
formances, entitled  "  The  Monarchic  Tragedies," 
dedicated  to  King  James,  who  was  so  well  pleased 
with  them  as  to  call  him  his  philosophical  poet. 
After  this  he  is  said  to  have  wTitten  a  supplement 
to  complete  the  third  part  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia ;  and  in  1613  he  produced  a  poem  called 
"  Doomsday,  or  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment."  He: 
was  made  gentleman-usher  to  prince  Charles  and; 
master  of  the  requests,  was  knighted,  and  obtained, 
a  grant  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  projected  the  set- 
tlement of  a  colony,  but  afterwards  sold  it  to  the 
French.  In  1626  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland ;  and  in  1630  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Canada,  Lord 
Alexander  of  Menstrie  ;  he  was  afterwards  made 
earl  of  Stirling.  His  last  a])pearance  as  an  author 
was  the  republication  of  his  poetical  works,  under 
the  title  of  "  Recreations  of  the  Muses."  He  died 
on  the  twelfth  of  Februaiy,  1640,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age. 

ALEXANDER,  NOEL,  an  indefatigable  ^Titer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Rouen,  in 
Normandy,  in  1639.  After  finishing  his  studies  at 
Rouen,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Dominican 
friars,  and  was  professed  there  in  1655.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  Paris,  to  go  through  a  course  of  philoso- 
phy and  divinity  in  the  great  convent,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  philosophy  there,  which  he  did  for  twelve 
years.  M.  Colbert  being  determined  to  omit  nothing 
to  perfect  the  education  of  his  son,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  he  formed  an  assembly  of  the  most 
learned  persons,  Avhose  conferences  upon  ecclesias- 
tical history  might  be  of  advantage  to  him.  Father 
Alexander  was  invited  to  this  assembly,  wliere  he 
exerted  himself  with  so  much  genius  and  ability  that 
he  gained  the  particular  friendship  of  young  Colbert. 
ITiese  conferences  gave  rise  to  Alexander's  design  of 
writing  an  ecclesiastical  history  ;  for,  being  desired 
to  reduce  what  was  material  in  these  conferences  to 
writing,  he  did  it  with  so  much  accuracy  that  the 
learned  men  who  composed  this  assembly  ad\ised 
him  to  undertake  a  complete  body  of  church-history. 
This  he  executed  with  great  assiduity,  collecting  and 
digesting  the  materials  himself,  and  completed  his 
work  in  1686.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  a  great 
misfortune  to  one  whose  whole  pleasure  was  study, 
yet  he  bore  it  mth  the  most  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation.  He  died  merely  of  a  decay  of  nature, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  PAULOWITSCH.— This  em- 
peror and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and  king  of 
Poland,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  December  1777, 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  March  1801,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  27th  of  September,  the  same  year,  in 
Moscow.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  important 
men  of  modern  times.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with 
great  talents,  which  were  judiciously  cultivated  by 
his  mother  and  his  instructors.  He  recognized  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  frequently  acted  m  accordance 
with  liberal  principles,  had  sense  enough  to  know 
that  a  monarch,  to  play  an  important  part,  must  have 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  whatever  his  ul- 
timate object  may  be,  loved  justice,  if  it  did  not  mi- 
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litate  against  his  love  of  power,  which  was  indeed  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  of  a  common  tyrant,  and 
sought  to  make  himself,  like  Napoleon,  master  of 
Europe,  though  with  diflerent  means.  Indeed  in 
many  respects  he  resembled  the  gi-eat  pope  Gregor)- 
VII.  He  was,  whether  from  poUcy  or  com-iction  of  l 
its  necessity,  in  a  rehgious  point  of  \-iew,  the  princi- 
pal contriver  and  the  chief  support  of  the  "  Holy  Al- 
liance"— a  league  which  historj'  will  denounce  as 
the  origin  of  infinite  evil.  His  father  did  not  take 
any  part  in  his  education,  which  was  directed  by  the 
empress  Catharine  II.  and  colonel  Laharpe.  His 
mother  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg,  always  possessed  his  love  ^and  confi- 
dence, and  retained  a  great  iniiuence  over  him 
through  his  whole  reign.  His  first  governor,  count 
Nicholas  SoltikofF,received  orders  from  Catharine  not 
to  give  the  young  prince  any  instruction  in  poetry 
and  music,  as  requiring  too  much  time  for  the  attain- 
ment of  proficiency.  Professor  Kraft  instructed  him 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  Pallas,  a  short  time,  in 
botany. — He  no  doubt  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  his  father,  though  it  is  not  hkely  that  he  had 
the  most  distant  thought  against  his  life.  He  wished 
to  save  himself  and  many  nobles  of  the  empire  from 
the  mad  persecution  of  the  emperor,  and  nothing  short 
of  dethroning  him  could  aflFord  them  safety.  He  is 
often  said,  therefore,  to  have  acted  in  self-defence. 

The  history  of  his  government  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first  was  peaceful,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  execution  of  the  schemes  of 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  II.,  respecting  the  in- 
ternal administration.  The  second,  extending  from 
1805  to  1814,  was  a  time  of  war  with  France,  Sweden, 
the  Porte,  and  Persia,  and  developed  the  resources 
and  the  national  feeling  of  the  people.  In  the  third 
period,  he  used  the  experience  acquired  in  the  tM'o  pre- 
ceding to  carry  into  eflect  the  declaration  of  Peter  t'le 
Great,  made  100  years  before,  in  1714,  after  a  nctory 
over  the  Swedish  fieet,  near  the  Aland  islands — "Na- 
ture has  but  one  Russia,  and  it  shall  have  no  rival." 

Alexander  was  distinguished  for  moderation,  ac- 
tivity, and  attention  to  bvisiness,  personally  superin- 
tending the  multiplied  concerns  of  his  vast  empire, 
while  his  simple  and  amiable  manners  gained  him 
the  love  and  confidence  of  his  subjects.  He  un- 
derstood and  was  zealous  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  Great  attention  was  paid  during 
his  reign  to  education  and  intellectual  culture,  and 
many  improvements  were  introduced  into  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  empire;  for  instance, 
the  establishment  of  the  senate  by  the  ukase  of  1^'J2, 
of  the  imperial  council  and  the  ministr)-  of  eight  di- 
visions by  the  ukase  of  IS  10,  of  the  pro\ancial  admi- 
nistration in  the  governments,  &c.  The  shackles 
which  hung  on  the  industry  of  the  nation  were  re- 
moved, and  its  commerce  increased.  Alexander 
hkewise  advanced  the  mihtary  estabhshments  of  Rus- 
sia to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  he  also  developed 
in  his  people  the  sentiments  of  union,  courage,  and 
patriotism ;  and,  lastly,  he  raised  Russia  to  a  high 
rank  in  the  ])olitical  system  of  Europe,  and  made 
its  importance  felt  even  in  Asia.  It  must  be  also 
acknowledged  that,  during  his  reign,  taste  and  intel- 
ligence became  diflused  among  the  higher  classes, 
so  that  eminent  and  even  liberal  statesmen  were 
formed,  though  it  is  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  diflficidt  to  distinguish  what  is  o^ing  to  the 
prince  and  what  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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Among  the  most  intimate  associates  of  the  em- 
peror were  general  Jermoloff,  aftervvards  Wolchon- 
sky,  Araktschejeff,  and  Diebitsch.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  several  Greeks  stood  high  in  his 
favour,  as  did  the  French  ambassador.  Count  Caul- 
aincourt,  from  1807  to  1812. — Among  the  merits  of 
Alexander  are  to  be  reckoned  his  exertions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  language  and  literature.  He 
founded  or  new-modelled  several  universities,  at 
Dorpat,  Kazan,  Charkov,  Moscow,  Wilna,  Warsaw, 
and  St.  Petersburg ;  also  many  academies,  and  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  above 
2000  common  schools.  He  did  much  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible,  by  the  aid  which  he  rendered  t» 
the  Bible  societies.  He  granted  important  pri\'ileges, 
by  a  ukase  of  1817,  to  Jews  becoming  Christians, 
and  he  appropriated  large  sums  for  the  printing  of 
important  works,  as  the  Voyage  of  Krusenstern,  the 
History  of  Russia  by  Karasmin,  &c.  Alexander  at- 
tended particularly  to  the  education  of  young  men  of 
talent,  whom  he  sent  to  travel  through  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time,  by  mode- 
rate measures,  to  reheve  his  subjects  from/he  tyranny 
of  their  lords,  the  nobles,  the  boyars,  starosts,  &c> 
Servitude  was  aboUshed  in  1816  in  Esthonia,  Livo- 
nia, and  Courland ;  and  Alexander  declared  that  he 
would  no  longer  transfer  uath  the  crowni-lands  the  boors 
or  peasants  who  cultivated  them.  He  forbade  the 
advertising  of  human  beings  for  sale,  and  gave  leave  to 
a  number  of  boors,  a  part  of  the  bondmen  of  the  late 
chancellor  Romanzoff,  to  ransom  themselves  from 
their  master.  He  endeavoured,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, to  give  to  his  people  a  good  system  of  laws,  but 
the  ci\al  code  of  Russia  stiU  requires  many  improve- 
ments. The  custom  of  slitting  the  nose  and  brand- 
ing, hitherto  connected  with  whipping  with  the 
knout,  was  abohshed  in  1817.  He  hkewise  abohshed 
the  secret  court,  as  it  was  called,  before  which  poH- 
tical  criminals,  were  brought  and  compelled,  by 
hunger  and  thirst  ^not  however  by  instruments  of 
torture),  to  confess.  He  checked  the  abuse  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  governors,  by  preventive  laws ;  and 
the  pri\-ilege  of  the  nobles,  that  their  estates  could 
not  be  confiscated  as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes, 
was  extended  by  Alexander  to  all  his  subjects.  He 
also  rendered  efficient  aid  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce in  his  empire,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better 
tariff,  the  improvement  of  the  finances  and  currency 
of  the  country  after  the  estabhshment  of  a  sinking 
fund,  the  erection  of  the  bank  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  on  the  19th  of  May  1817,  by  pro\'iding 
continually  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals, 
by  making  Odessa  a  free  port,  and  granting  it  other 
privileges.  The  condition  of  manufactures  in  Russia 
was  gi-eatly  improved  after  the  attention  of  the 
emperor  had  been  called  to  it. 

ITie  whole  foreign  policy  of  Russia, — the  voyages 
round  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of  her  govern- 
ment,— the  embassy  to  Persia  in  1817,  to  which  was 
attached  a  Frenchman,  Gardanne,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  plans  of  Napoleon  respecting  India 
and  Persia, — the  mission  to  Cochin  China  and  Khi- 
wa, — the  relations  of  Russia  with  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  Brazil,  and  Spain, — the  treaties  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  the  Porte, — the  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  all 
prove  the  erilightened  commercial  policy  of  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet.     The  travels  of  Alexander  in  foreign 
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countries,  even  his  short  stay  in  England,  his  inter- 
course with  well-informed  and  sensible  men,  but 
principally  his  frequent  journeys  through  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  attbrded  the  materials  of  his  nu- 
merous projects  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  On 
this  his  attention  was  continually  fixed. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
Russian  mihtary  system.  It  not  only  opened  the 
way  to  the  conquest  of  Finland  in  1809,  and  of  two 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  in  1812,  but  aiForded 
Alexander  time  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  mihtary 
system  hitherto  in  use.  The  armies  of  Russia,  during 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  were  remarkable  for  their 
eqviipment  and  disciphne;  and  the  active  interest 
which  the  emperor  took  in  the  proper  ordering  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  administration  is  the  reason  why 
the  nation  was  so  strongly  attached  to  him.  He 
gave  his  word  to  his  people,  that  he  would  never  ne- 
gociate  with  Napoleon,  as  long  as  an  aiTned  enemy 
was  in  the  country  ;  and  the  activity  which  prevailed 
in  the  military  department  of  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration is  proved  by  the  army  which  appeared  in  1813, 
in  Germany,  which  was  kept  ready  till  1 8 1 5  to  march 
against  France.  It  comprised  300,000  men  and  2000 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  peaceful  character  of  Ale.x- 
ander's  policy  is  remarkable.  His  personal  friend- 
ship for  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  III., 
which  was  confirmed  at  the  tomb  of  Frederic  II.,  in 
180.5,  led  to  important  consequences.  The  queen, 
Louisa,  was  the  n\ang  tie  of  this  union,  but  admira- 
tion for  the  dazzhng  quahties  of  Napoleon  drew  him 
over  to  his  side.  He  believed  too  that  he  might,  in 
connection  with  the  emperor  of  France,  decide  the 
fate  of  Europe.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  celebrated 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  in  September  1808. 
But  when  he  saw  that  the  ambitious  conqueror 
wished  to  involve  him  in  political  contradictions, 
and  prescribe  laws  to  him  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
his  empire,  he  resolutely  maintained  his  independ- 
ence. He  succeeded,  at  an  interview  with  the  prince 
roj'al  of  Sweden,  at  Abo,  in  1812,  informing  an  al- 
liance with  that  country,  after  having  induced  the 
Porte  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Bucharest. 

This  monarch  distinguished  himself  by  the  mag- 
nanimity ^\ith  which  he  treated  Paris  and  all  tlie 
French,  the  strict  discipline  of  his  troops ;  and  the 
assurances  which  the  allies,  at  his  instance,  tendered 
to  the  nation  facilitated  the  settlement  of  peace; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  acted  from  the  belief  that 
he  was  complying  with  the  \vishes  of  the  French, 
and  not  from  adherence  to  the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, in  recalling  the  Bourbons.  He  did  not  treat 
the  conquered  and  dethroned  emperor  unkindly,  but 
respected  in  him  the  former  sovereign  and  distribu- 
tor of  cro\vns,  regardless  of  his  birth.  He  called 
upon  the  empress  Josephine,  and  dined  with  her  at 
Malmaison ;  and  interceded  in  favour  of  the  prince 
Eugene  Beauharnois.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Pa- 
risians for  him  was  unlimited,  and  in  June  1814  he 
came  to  this  country,  where  he  was  joyfully  received. 
He  left  England  28th  of  June,  and  reached  Peters- 
burgh  25th  of  July,  where  he  declined  the  name  of 
the  Blessed,  offered  to  him  by  the  senate.  A  later 
ukase  of  the  emperor  Alexander  forbade  the  praises 
which  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  bestow  on  him 
from  the  pulpit.  His  presence  in  Vienna,  during 
the  congress,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  pohcy 
of  Europe,  occasioned  the  admission  of  many  liberal 
views  into  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  and  added  the 


kingdom  of  Poland  to  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia. 
The  draft  of  the  Polish  constitution,  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  Alexander,  %vas  the  first  sjTnptom  of  a 
disposition  in  the   European  rulers  to  perform  the 
promises  made  to  their  subjects  during  the  wars  with. 
Napoleon.    Alexander  again  visited  Paris,  Jidy  1815, 
and  from  that  period  the  great  influence  of  Russia 
upon  the  French  cabinet,  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
fluence of  England,  was  apparent,  especially  when 
Richelieu,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the   Russian 
sen-ice,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  of 
Louis  XVIII.     In  Spain,  also,  the  same  influence 
manifested  itself.      Even  the   court  of  Rio  Janeiro 
showed  a  desire  of  allying  itself  with  Russia ;  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  Prussia, 
Wirtemberg,  and  other  states,  entered  into  a  closer 
union  with  the  Russian  court.     From  the  formation 
of  the  holy  alliance  in  Paris,  26th  of  September, 
1815,  to  his  death,  Alexander  was  actively  engaged 
in  politics,  and  kept  his  emissaries  all  over  Europe, 
who  reported  to  him  every  important  occurrence. 
Among  these  was  Kotzebue,  the   German  author, 
who  was   assassinated  by  the  student  Sand.     The 
memoir,  directed  to   all  the   Russian  ambassadors, 
concerning  the  ^affairs  of  Spain, — the  answer  of  the 
Russian  cabinet  to  the  Spanish  minister,  the  chave- 
her  Zea  Bermudez, — and  the  declaration  of  the  con- 
gress  of  ALx-la-Chapelle,   15th  of  November  1818, 
are  interesting   documents   in   the   history  of  this 
monarch.     In  1821   the  affairs  of  Greece  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Russian  cabinet.     It  is  possible 
that,  from  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  he  suffered  the 
best  opportunity  to  escape  of  liberating  Greece,  and 
increasing  his  empire.     That  he  was  a  man  of  hbe- 
ral  principles  cannot  be  doubted.    His  answer  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Livonian  nobility,  requesting  his 
ratification  of  the  new  constitution,  which  had  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Livonian  peasantry,  suf- 
ficiently proves  that  fact.   He  says,  "  You  have  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  our  age,  in  which  Uberal  ideas  afford 
the  true  basis  of  the  happiness   of  nations."     His 
remark  to  Madame  de  Stael,  several  years  before,  was 
characterestic  :     "  You   will   be  offended  with  the 
sight  of  servitude  in  this  land.     It  is  not  my  fault ; 
I  have  set  the  example  of  emancipation,  but  I  can- 
not employ  force  ;  1  must  respect  the  rights  of  others 
as  much  as  if  they  were  protected  by  a  constitution, 
which,   unhappily,   does   not   exist."     Madame   de 
Stael  answered,  "  Sire,  votre  caractere  est  une  con- 
stitution" (Sire,  your  character  is  a   constitution). 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  abolished   the 
secret  police  of  state  and  the  censorship  of  books 
(the  latter  of  which,  however,  he  introduced  again  at 
a  later  period),  and  declared  in   1801,  "I  acknow- 
ledge no  power  to  be  lawful  which  does  not  emanate 
from  the  laws."     Alexander  in  an  especial  degree 
developed  the  internal   resources  and  the  external 
power  of   his  immense   empire.      The  addition  of 
Georgia,  Bialystock,  Finland,  Warsaw,  Schirvan,  and 
Bessarabia  has  rendered  its  frontiers  almost  every 
where  impenetrable,  and  increased  the  nmnber  of 
its  inhabitants  from  thirty-six  millions  to  more  than 
forty-three,    for  the  most    part  Europeans.      The 
speedy  rebuilding  of  Moscow,  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation in  Siberia  and  the  Crimea,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk, 
and  Irkutsk,  increased  by  800,000,  are  similar  proofs 
of  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  have 
immortalized  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
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The  population  of  southern  Russia  has  lieen  great- 
ly increased  by  the  admission  of  German  emigrants, 
and  the  same  plan  was  extended  to  Poland.  Schools 
and  universities  have  been  established,  the  system 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster  introduced,  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  arranged, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  (or  Christian  Israelites, 
as  they  are  called)   encouraged,   the  acti^-ity  of  all 
public  institutions  for  instruction  increased,  and  the 
scientific   institutions   in    Petersburg   and   Moscow 
much  improved.     The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in- 
deed, disturbed  a  little  the  relations  of  the  emperor 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  but  satisfactory  explanations 
were  made  by  Alexander  to  the  pope  at   Laybach. 
Lastly,  the  emperor  nominated  a  bishop,  and  estab- 
lished a  general  consistory  for  the  Lutheran  church 
throughout  the  empire,  in  1820,  which  was  to  main- 
tain, in  their  purity,  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
church.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  a  fearful  and 
widelv-spread  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  which  was  reser\-ed 
for  his  successor.     Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the  ex- 
istence of  treasonable  projects  when  he  followed  his 
sick  wife  to  the  Crimea.      His  intention  might  have 
been  to  choose  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  cares 
of  government ;  but  he  fell  sick  at  Taganrock  of  a 
bihous  fever,  and  died  December  1st,  1825,  in  the 
arms   of  his   wife.      The   news  of  his    death   had 
scarcely  reached  Petersburg  when  his  eldest  brother, 
Constantine,  then  in  "Warsaw,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror ;  and  all  the  civil  officers  and  the  guards  took  ' 
the  oath  of  allegiance.    But  the  grand  duke  decUned  , 
accepting  the   crown,  hanng  resigned  his  right  of  | 
succession  during  the  life -time  of  his  brother.     Be-  | 
fore  the  arrival  at  Petersburg  of  the  letter  of  Con-  ' 
stantine,  in  which  he  announced  to  his  mother  and  i 
brother,  the  grand  duke  Nicholas,  that  he  recognized  j 
the  latter  as  emperor,  the  senate  had  opened  the  ' 
testament  of  Alexander,  and  found  in  it  the  docu- 1 
ment   containing   the   resignation   of    Constantine, ! 
together  with  a  manifesto  of  the  emperor,  declaring  i 
his  second  brother,  Nicholas,  his  successor.     The  ; 
death  of  Alexander  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Europe ; 
for  the  influence  of  Russia  was  growing  continually 
stronger  in  all  the  cal)inets  of  the  European  conti- 
nent.    No  other  empire  has  united,  on  so  great  a 
scale,  the  power  of  masses,  yet  rude  and  vigorous, 
with  experience  and  the  advantages  of  culture — a 
union  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  absolute  master.    With  Alexander,  more- 
over, perished   the   principal   support   of  the  holy 
alliance,  a  sufficient  reason  for    Europe  to  rejoice 
at  his  decease.     Russia,  however,  laments  in  him  a 
great  benefactor.    He  had  the  good  fortune  to  ascend 
the  throne  at  a  time  when  the  empire  was  prepared 
for  the  greatest  improvements,  and  his  ambition  was 
of  a  kind  to  be  gratified  by  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  people. 

ALEXIS,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  born  at  Tlmrium, 
a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  in  Lucania.  He  came  to 
Athens  when  young,  and  instructed  Menander,  who 
was  his  nephew,  in  dramatic  composition.  He  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Alexander.  A  ie^^'  fragments  of 
his  works  alone  remain,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Vetustissimonma  Authorum  Grsecorum  Poemata, 
1570. 

ALEXIS,  MICHAELOVITCH,  czar  of  Russia, 
was  born  in  1630,  and  succeeded  his  father  Michael 


in  1646.  Alexis,  who  was  predecessor  and  father  to 
Peter  the  Great,  was  an  able  monarch,  and  the  first 
Russian  ruler  who  acted  on  the  pohcy  of  a  more  in- 
timate connection  with  the  other  states  and  nations 
of  Evu-ope.  He  preceded  his  celebrated  son  in  mea- 
sures for  the  ciA-ihzation  and  political  and  commercial 
improvement  of  Russia.  Alexis,  by  his  diversion  of 
the  Turkish  arms,  in  a  great  measure  contributed  to 
the  celebrated  A-ictory  of  John  Sobieski  at  Choksim. 
He  died  in  1676,  aged  forty-six.  Peter  the  Great 
was  his  son  by  his  second  wife  Natalia,  daughter  of 
a  captain  of  hussars. 

ALEXIS,  PETROVITCH,  son  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  first  wife  Eudoxia.  This  unhappy  prince, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  opposed  the  new  pohcy  of 
his  father,  and  expressed  an  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  his  country. 
His  private  habits  were  as  intemperate  as  his  public 
views  were  limited  and  uncivilized ;  and  Peter,  ha\'ing 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  his  own 
sentiments  and  \nth  a  more  enlightened  love  of  his 
country,  at  length  resolved  to  disinherit  him,  in 
order  to  a\'oid  the  certain  overthrow  of  all  his  plans, 
if  followed  by  such  a  successor.  The  czaro^atch  ap- 
peared to  consent  ;  but,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  his  father  from  Russia,  he  made  his 
escape  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  his  brother-in- 
law.  Tlie  imperial  court  concealed  him  some  time 
at  Vienna,  from  which  place  he  retired,  first  to 
Inspnick,  and  subsequently  to  Naples,  until,  his  re- 
treat being  discovered  by  the  czar,  he  was  induced 
to  return  to  Moscow.  On  his  arrival,  his  sword  was 
taken  from  him ;  he  was  conducted  as  a  criminal 
into  the  presence  of  his  father ;  and  in  an  assembly 
of  the  clergy  and  nobihty  the  czar  caused  him  for- 
mally to  renounce  the  succession.  At  the  same  time, 
all  his  confidants  were  arrested,  some  of  whom  were 
executed  ;  and  his  mother  Eudoxia  was  transferred 
to  a  monaster)'  near  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  At  last  the 
unhappy  prince  was  tried,  and,  by  an  excess  of  rigour 
which  it  is  difficult  on  any  theor}'  of  justice  to  vin- 
dicate, condemned  to  death.  His  sentence  was 
reported  to  him,  and  the  next  day  he  died  in  prison, 
a  victim  to  his  own  weakness  and  the  merciless  severity 
of  his  extraordinar)'  parent. 

Alexis  left  a  son,  who  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  the  empress  Catherine.  Opinion  is 
much  divided  as  to  the  motives  and  necessity  for 
this  unnatural  sacrifice.  It  was  of  course  -^-indicated 
by  Peter,  as  demanded  by  the  interests  of  his  rising 
empire.  Tlie  fate  of  Alexis  forms  at  once  a  compa- 
rison and  contrast  with  that  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain, 
the  immolated  son  of  Philip  II.  The  former  suffered 
for  his  predilection  for  ancient  institutions  and  ideas  ; 
the  latter  for  his  implied  attachment  to  the  newlighl 
that  was  then  rising  up  in  Europe. 

ALEXIS,  WILLIAM,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
prior  of  Bussi-au-Perche,  was  li\'ing  in  1505.  He 
left  various  poetical  works,  which  in  his  own  time 
were  much  esteemed.  For  a  monk,  his  subjects  are 
curious,  the  follo\ring  being  his  principal  works  : — 
1.  "  Four  Chants  Royaux,  presented  at  the  Games  du 
Puy  at  Rouen;"  2.  "  Le  Passetems  de  tout  Homme 
et  de  tout  Femme,"  which  is  a  grave  performance 
on  the  miser)'  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
3.  "  Le  Grand  Blason  des  Faulses  Amours,"  being  a 
dialogue  on  the  evils  produced  by  love. 

ALFIERI,  VITTORIO,  an  Italian  poet  of  con- 
siderable talents,  who  was  born  at  Astia  in  Piedmont 


ALFIERI 

on  the  1 7th  of  January  1 749.  His  parents  were  both 
wealthy  and  noble,  but  he  lost  his  father  when  a 
child,  and,  his  mother  having  married  again,  he  was 
placed  mth  his  sister  under  the  care  of  their  uncle. 
He  received  a  costly  education,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  quitted  his  studies  at  sixteen,  with  the  acquire- 
ment of  no  accomplishment  but  that  of  riding,  and 
along  with  it  an  excessive  attachment  to  horses.  His 
next  pursuit  was  travelling  ;  and  in  the  three  or  four 
succeeding  years  he  visited  nearly  all  the  Christian 
countries  of  Europe.  He  came  twice  to  this  country 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  and,  during  the  last  visit 
of  seven  months,  distinguished  himself  merely  by  af- 
fairs of  gallantry.  On  his  return  to  Turin,  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  a  lady  of  quality  first  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature  and  poetry ; 
and,  after  some  imperfect  attempts,  he  completed  a 
tragedy  called  Cleopatra,  which  was  acted  at  Turin 
in  1773,  with  a  small  piece  by  way  of  farce,  also 
written  by  himself,  which  he  named  "  The  Poets." 


The  partial  success  of  these  attempts  opened  a  new 
field  to  Alfieri,  who  with  characterestic  ardour  im- 
mediately resolved  assiduously  to  cultivate  his  own 
language  and  the  Latin  tongue,  to  study  the  best 
authors  in  both,  and  to  follow  up  dramatic  composi- 
tion upon  certain  principles  invented  by  himself. 
The  result  of  this  determination  was  the  production 
of  fourteen  dramas  in  the  following  seven  years, 
together  with  several  works  in  prose  and  verse,  a 
translation  of  Sallust,  "  A  Treatise  on  Tyranny," 
*'  Etruria  Avenged,"  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  and  five 
odes  on  the  American  Revolution.  About  this  period 
Alfieri  v-isited  Florence,whenhe  attachedhis  autograph 
to  a  rough  sheet  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which 
we  subjoin  a  fac-simile. 
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The  horrors  produced  by  the  melancholy  reaction  of 
centuries  of  bad  government  soon  however  drove 
him  from  France,  leaving  behind  him  property  in 
the  funds,  furniture,  papers,  and  books,  all  which 
were  confiscated.  From  this  time,  with  more  resent- 
ment than  philosophy,  he  always  expressed  the 
most  decided  antipathy  to  the  French  people,  and 
even  disavowed  such  of  his  early  works  as  breathed 
the  language  of  political  freedom. 

At  the  age  of  forty-eight  he  began  to  study  the 
Greek  language,  from  which  he  made  several  trans- 
lations, and  dedicated  himself  so  laboriously  to  liter- 
ature, especially  satire  and  the  drama,  as  to  produce 
a  disorder  of  which  he  died  at  Florence  on  the  3d  of 
October  1803.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St  Croix  in  the  capital,  where  his  widow  erected  a 
splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  executed  bv 
Canova,  and  had  it  j)laced  between  the  tombs  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Machiavel.  Of  this  beautiful 
work  of  art  we  supply  a  sketch.  Alfieri  wrote  a 
somewhat  too  flattering  inscription  for  his  own  tomb, 
as  also  his  hfe,  published  at  Paris,  in  1809,  and  in 
EngUsh,  at  London,  1810.  These  memoirs,  if  some- 
what too  self-complacent,  are  not  without  interest, 
and  show,  hke  more  recent  instances,  the  mixed 
operation  of  early  notions  of  rank,  fortune,  and  self- 
consequence,  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of  men 
of  genius  who  are  born  to  inherit  them. 
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Alfieri  now  obtained  the  hand  of  the  ^\^dow  of 
the  last  Pretender,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Schom- 
berg,  usually  called  the  countess  of  Albany  ;  and  in 
her  company  he  visited  France,  in  order  to  print  his 
theatre,  to  which  he  continued  to  add  new  tragedies. 
Alfieri  beheld  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  with  the 
feelings  of  a  lover  of  hberty,  and  even  strongly  re- 
corded them  in  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  the  Bastile. 


The  character  of  Alfieri  was  too  strong  and  im- 
pulsive to  be  either  philosophical  or  amiable,  and 
his  political  opinions  followed  the  bent  of  his  tem- 
per, being  hastily  taken  up  and  as  hastily  laid  down. 
That  mind,  however,  which  can  follow  up  a  life  of  early 
dissipation  by  a  steady  determination  to  become  dis- 
tinguished in  hterature,  with  much  of  the  prepara- 
tory attainment  to  acquire,  is  one  of  extraordinary 
energy  ;  and  such  was  that  of  Alfieri.  His  tragedies, 
the  dramatis  personae  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
Greek  and  Roman,  exhibit  strength  of  conception 
and  great  occasional  energy  ;  but,  looking  to  nature, 
they  aim  too  much  at  lofty  expression  and  forcible 
thoughts.  They  have  of  late  how^ever  excited  con- 
siderable attention ;  and  more  than  one  dramatist 
has  sought  after  comparative  originaUty  by  the  study 
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of  them.  The  works  of  Alfieri  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  efforts  of  a  great  spirit  employed  out  of  its  pro- 
per sphere  of  action.  Tired  of  idleness,  and  desirous 
of  distinction,  he  became  a  poet,  and  found  it  im- 
possible to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
excellence  He  frequently  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  have  his  name  handed  dox\Ti  to  posterity,  ^vith 
the  distinguished  poets  of  his  own  country.  But 
his  proud  and  passionate  mind  was  animated  with  a 
political,  rather  than  a  poetical  spirit.  His  \iolent 
temper  frequently  led  him  into  seeming  contradic- 
tions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  independent,  ho- 
nest, and  candid  in  his  WTitings,  and  his  name  is  ever 
mentioned  by  the  ItaUans  with  respect. 

The  works  of  this  poet  have  gone  through  many 
editions  ;  and  his  autobiography  and  tragedies,  with 
several  of  his  minor  compositions,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Milan  collection  of  the  Itahan  classics, 
under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Scelta,"  in  four  volumes 
8vo.,  1818,  and  this,  though  not  the  only  one,  is  by 
far  the  most  correct  edition  of  his  works. 


ALFRED,  commonly  called  the  Great,  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  monarchs  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  this  island.  He  was  born  at  Wantage  in 
Berkshire,  and  his  father,  who  was  devoted  in  his 
attachment  to  the  see  of  Rome,  sent  Alfred,  who  was 
his  favourite  son,  to  that  city  when  he  was  but  five 
years  old.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Ethelred  in  several  engagements 
against  the  Danes,  and,  upon  his  death,  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  in  the  year  871,  and  the  twenty-second 
of  his  age.  On  his  ascending  the  throne  he  found 
himself  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Danes, 
and  placed  in  such  circumstances  of  distress  as 
called  for  the  greatest  courage  and  resolution.  Tlie 
invaders  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
his  kingdom,  and,  before  he  had  been  a  month 
upon  the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  them.  After  many  battles  gained  on  both 
sides,  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, and  entirely  abandoned  by  his  subjects.  In 
this  situation  Alfred,  concei\ing  himself  no  longer  a 
king,  laid  aside  all  marks  of  royalty,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  the  house  of  a  poor  shepherd.  He  retired 
afterwards  to  the  isle  of  Athehngey  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  built  a  fort  for  the  security  of  himself,  his 


family,  and  the  few  faithful  servants  who  repaired 
thither  to  him.  When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in 
this  retreat,  having  been  informed  that  some  of  his 
subjects  had  routed  an  army  of  the  Danes,  killed 
their  chiefs,  and  taken  their  magical  standard,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  inviting  his  nobility  to  come 
to  him  and  make  an  effort  to  expel  the  invaders. 
Before  they  came  to  a  final  determination  Alfred 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  harper,  went  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  where  he  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  their 
situation ;  he  then  returned  to  the  nobility,  whom 
he  ordered  to  their  respective  homes,  there  to  draw 
together  as  great  a  force  as  possible ;  and,  upon  a 
day  appointed,  there  was  to  be  a  general  rendezvous 
at  Selwood  in  Wiltshire.  This  affair  was  transacted 
so  secretly  and  expeditiously  that,  in  a  short  time, 
the  king,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  approached  the 
Danes  before  they  had  any  intelligence  of  his  design. 
Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  surprise,  totally 
defeated  them  near  Eddington.  Those  who  escaped 
fled  to  a  neighbouring  castle,  where  they  were 
besieged,  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Alfred  granted  them  better  terms  than  they  coidd 
expect.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the  whole  kingdom 
of  the  East  Angles  to  such  as  would  embrace  the 
Christian  religion,  on  condition  they  would  oblige 
the  rest  of  their  countr)'men  to  quit  the  island,  and, 
as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power,  prevent  the  landing 
of  any  more  foreigners.  For  the  performance  thereof 
he  took  hostages ;  and  when,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty,  Guthrum  the  Danish  captain  came,  with 
thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  to  be  baptized,  Alfred  an- 
swered for  him  at  the  font,  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  Athelstane.  In  884  a  great  number  of  Danes 
landed  in  Kent,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochester,  but,  the 
king  coming  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  design.  Alfred  had  now 
great  success,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  fleet, 
an  advantage  of  his  omti  creating.  Having  secured 
the  sea-coasts,  he  fortified  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
with  castles  and  walled  towns,  and  he  besieged  and 
recovered  from  the  Danes  the  city  of  London,  which 
he  resolved  to  keep  as  a  frontier  city. 

After  some  years'  respite,  Alfred  was  again  called 
into  the  field,  for  a  body  of  Danes  came  with  a  fleet 
of  250  sail  of  ships  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and,  having 
landed,  fixed  themselves  at  Appletree.  Shortly  after, 
another  fleet  came  up  the  Thames ;  the  invaders 
landed,  and  built  a  fort  at  Middleton.  Before  Alfred 
marched  against  the  enemy  he  compelled  the  Danes 
settled  in  Northumberland  and  Essex  to  give  him 
hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  He  then  moved 
towards  the  invaders,  and  pitched  his  camp  between 
their  annies,  to  prevent  their  junction.  A  great 
body,  however,  moved  off  to  Essex,  and,  crossing 
the  river,  proceeded  to  Farnham  in  Surrey,  where  they 
were  defeated  by  the  king's  forces.  Meanwhile  the 
Danes  settled  in  Northumberland,  notwithstanding 
they  had  given  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour, 
equipped  two  fleets,  and,  after  plundering  the  north- 
ern and  southern  coasts,  sailed  to  Exeter,  and  be- 
sieged it.  The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelli- 
gence, marched  against  them ;  but  before  he  reached 
Exeter  they  had  got  possession  of  it.  He  kept  them, 
however,  closely  shut  up  on  all  sides,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  extremities.  Being  at  length 
rendered  desperate,  they  made  a  general  sally  on  the 
besiegers,  but  were  defeated,  though  with  great 
loss  on  the  king's  side.     Before  Alfred  had  time  to 
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recruit  his  forces  another  Danish  leader  came,  with 
a  great  army  out  of  Northumberland,  and  destroyed 
all  before  him,  marching  to  the  city  of  Chester, 
where  they  remained  the  rest  of  that  year.  The 
year  following  they  invaded  North  Wales,  and, 
after  having  plundered  and  destroyed  every  thing, 
they  divided,  one  body  returning  to  Northumber- 
land, another  into  the  territories  of  the  East  Angles, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Essex,  and  took 
possession  of  a  small  island  called  Meresig.  Here 
they  did  not  long  remain ;  for,  having  parted,  some 
sailed  up  the  river  Thames,  and  others  up  the  Lea, 
where  they  built  a  fort  not  far  from  London ;  and, 
when  the  harvest  time  arrived,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  encamp  with  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  in  order  to  cover  the  reapers  from 
the  excursions  of  the  Danes.  They  were,  however, 
shortly  afterwards  compelled  to  quit  the  island. 
Alfred  now  employed  himself  in  collecting  the  laws 
of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
condition  of  his  subjects  by  an  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice.  He  translated  the  "  Psalms,"  the 
"  Fables  of  iEsop,"  and  the  writings  of  other  au- 
thors into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  His  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time 
improved  his  own  mind  and  enabled  him  to  do  much 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  English  navy  ])y  causing  ships,  or  rather 
galleys,  to  be  built,  which  exceeded,  in  size  and 
strength,  any  that  had  previously  been  employed. 
He  also  made  many  geographical  discoveries  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  his 
translation  of  Orosius.  His  history,  considering  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  presents  one  of  the  most 
perfect  examples  on  record  of  an  able  and  patriotic 
monarch  united  with  the  highminded  and  strictly 
moral  individual.  Alfred  died  in  October,  A.  D. 
900,  and  was  buried  at  Hyde  Abbey  in  Winchester. 

Alfred,  in  addition  to  his  general  patronage  of  the 
sciences,  paid  particular  attention  to  those  useful 
arts  which  lead  to  an  extension  of  commerce.    Thus 


we  find  that  he  brought  jewellers  from  the  conti- 
nent, who  manufactured  the  precious  metals  for 


exportation.  Some  notion  of  the  style  of  ornaments 
prepared  by  these  workmen  may  be  obtained  by  the 
accompanying  sketch,  which  delineates  a  jewel  which, 
according  to  the  Saxon  inscription,  was  made  by 
order  of  King  Alfred. 

ALGARDI,  ALEXANDER,  a  distinguished 
sculptor,  who  was  descended  from  a  family  of  great 
respectability  in  Bologna.  He  was  educated  in  the 
academy  of  Lodovico  Caracci,  and  went  when  twenty 
years  old  to  Mantua.  The  attemjit  to  imitate,  in 
sculpture,  the  celebrated  pictures  of  Giulio  Romano 
was  sufficient  to  give  his  genius  a  wrong  direction, 
since  the  excellences  of  these  pictures  are  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  sculpture.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
had  recommended  him  to  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew 
of  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  who  was  intent  on  renewing 
the  magnificence  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  Here 
Algardi  was  employed  in  restoring  mutilated  an- 
tiques, and  in  preparing  original  works. 

The  statue  of  St.  Magdalen  for  the  church  of  St. 
Silvestre  on  the  Quirinal  was  his  first  great  work. 
Cardinals  and  princes  now  availed  themselves  of  his 
talents,  and  the  French  court  wished  him  to  visit 
Paris  ;  but  the  prince  Pamfih  succeeded  in  retaining 
him  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  June  1654,  m  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  St.  Giovanni  de  Bolognesi.  His  "  Flight  of 
Attila,"  a  basso-reUevo  in  marble,  mth  figures  of  the 
size  of  life,  over  the  altar  of  St.  Leo  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  is  his  most  celebrated  work.  But,  with  all 
its  excellence,  an  inclination  to  give  to  sculpture  the 
eflfect  of  painting  is  observable.  This  w^as  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  school  of  Caracci  on  him.  His 
"  God  of  Sleep,"  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  has  often 
been  taken  for  an  antique. 

ALGAROTTI,  FRANCESCO,  COUNT,  an  Ita- 
lian writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  who  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1712,  and  who  combined  the  study  of  the 
sciences  with  a  highly  cultivated  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  Tus- 
can style  and  language.  He  visited  France,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
important  towns  of  Italy,  to  acquire  information. 
Wlien  twenty-one  years  old  he  wrote  at  Paris  the 
greatest  part  of  his  "  Neutonianismo  per  le  Dame," 
after  the  model  of  Fontenelle's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds," 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  Until  1739 
Algarotti  hved  alternately  in  Paris  Avith  the  Mar- 
chioness du  Chatelet,  and  in  London.  But  about 
that  period  he  made  a  journey  to  Petersburg  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  and,  on  his  return,  he  \'isited  Fre- 
deric II.,  then  crown-prince,  and  residing  at  Rheins- 
burg.  The  prince  was  so  much  pleased  with  him 
that,  after  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  he  invited 
him  to  live  with  him,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
count.  He  was  not  less  esteemed  by  Augustus  HI., 
king  of  Poland,  who  confen-ed  on  him  the  office  of 
privy  counsellor.  Algarotti  now  hved  alternately  at 
Berlin  and  Dresden,  but  particularly  in  the  former 
place,  after  receiving  from  Frederic  in  1747  the 
order  of  merit  and  the  office  of  chamberlain.  In 
1754  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  re- 
sided first  at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Bologna,  and, 
after  1762,  at  Pisa.  Here  he  died  of  a  consumption 
in  1764,  after  sufiering  long  from  hypochondria. 
He  himself  formed  the  design  of  the  monument 
which  Frederic  II.  caused  to  be  erected  over  his 
grave  in  the  court  of  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa.    He 
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was  called  in  the  inscription,  with  reference  to  his 
"  Congresso  di  Citera"  and  his  "  Neutonianismo," 
a  rival  of  Ond,  and  a  scholar  of  Newton.  In  paint- 
ing and  architecture  he  was  one  of  the  best  critics 
in  Europe.  In  his  works,  which  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  he  shows  much  \vit  and  acute- 
ness,  and  his  poems,  though  not  of  a  very  high 
order,  are  pleasing,  and  his  letters  are  considered 
among  the  finest  in  the  Italian  language.  A  fine 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Venice  in 
1791 ;  but  there  have  been  later  editions. 

ALI,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  uncle  of  Mahomet. 
When  the  great  Turkish  impostor  assembled  his 
kinsmen  and  declared  his  prophetic  mission,  he  asked 
which  among  them  would  be  his  vizier :  "  I  am  the 
man,"  exclaimed  the  youthful  Ali,  then  only  four- 
teen years  of  age ;  "  whoever  rises  against  thee,  I 
wiU  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  and  break 
his  legs  ;  O  prophet,  I  wll  be  thy  vizier  over  them." 
Ali  kept  his  word  ;  distinguished  both  by  eloquence 
.and  valour,  he  becaiue  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
new  faith,  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Lion  of 
God,  always  victorious."  He  also  received  Fatima, 
the  daughter  of  the  prophet,  in  marriage,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  during  the  lifetime  of  their 
grandfather.  He  was  thus  on  every  account  deemed 
the  successor  of  the  prophet,  but  was  notwithstand- 
ing preceded  by  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman ;  and 
even  when  recognized  caliph,  after  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  three,  he  had  to  contend  for  the  dignity 
with  Moawiyah,  and  finally  lost  his  life  by  assassina- 
tion at  Kufa,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Tliere  was  something  of  grandeur  in  the  primitive 
simpUcity  and  fanatical  heroism  of  the  first  followers 
of  Mahomet,  and  Ali  formed  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  conjunction.  The  Maho- 
metan schism  caused  by  the  murder  of  Ali  is  weU 
known ;  and  his  sect  is  called  Shiites  or  heretics  by 
the  Sunnites  or  orthodox.  The  Persians,  a  part  of 
the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  some  of  the  princes  of  India, 
remain  followers  of  Ali  to  this  day.  From  Ali  a  nu- 
merous posterity  has  descended,  who  alone  are  al- 
lowed to  wear  green  turbans,  in  honoiu-  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  prophet.  There  is  extant,  amongst 
various  writings  attributed  to  Ali,  a  collection  of  a 
hundred  maxims,  or  sentences,  which  have  been 
translated  by  Golius  and  Ockley. 

ALI  BEG,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning  and 
attainments,  who  was  born  in  Poland  of  Christian 
parents,  but,  being  kidnapped  in  his  infancy  by  a 
horde  of  ro^nng  Tartars,  he  was  sold  to  the  Turks, 
in  whose  language  and  religion  he  was  educated. 
His  skill  in  languages  procured  him  at  length  the 
post  of  chief  dragoman  or  interpreter  to  the  court, 
while  his  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  tongue  of  his  adopted  country. 
Dangerous  as  the  avowal  would  have  been,  he  had 
unquestionably  a  strong  bias  towards  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  and  but  for  his  death,  which  took  place 
suddenly  in  1675,  would  have  abjured  Mahometan- 
ism.  The  work  by  which  he  is  principally  known 
to  Europeans  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  pilgrimages,  &c.,  of  the  l\irks. 

ALI  BEY,  a  celebrated  Greek,  who  was  born  in 
1728.  His  father  was  a  Natohan  priest,  and  Ali,  by 
his  extraorfhnary  talents,  raised  himself  from  the 
condition  of  a  slave  to  the  supreme  power  in  Egypt. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  became  the  prey  of  rob- 
bers, and  was  sold  by  them  to  a  subaltern  officer  of 


janissaries,  who  reared  and  adopted  him,  and  to 
whom  he  was  so  strongly  attached  that,  when  his 
patron  was  murdered  by  a  Circassian  named  Ibra- 
him, he  kiUed  the  assassin  vvith  his  own  hand.  The 
Porte  sentenced  him  in  consequence  to  lose  his  head, 
but  Ah  avoided  the  execution  of  the  firman  by  flight, 
first  to  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  to  Jaffa.  The 
well-known  mutability  of  affairs  and  opinions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  soon  restored  him,  not  only  to 
safety,  but  to  power.  Tlie  Circassian  faction  was  de- 
stroyed and  Ali  obtained  the  reins  of  government, 
which  he  contrived  for  a  while  to  render  popular,  his 
decisions  and  actions  being  marked  by  far  greater 
humanity  and  equity  than  is  the  usual  characteristic 
of  Eastern  despotism.  In  1768,  during  the  hostili- 
ties then  raging  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians, 
he  despatched  an  auxiliary  force  of  12,000  men  to 
the  aid  of  the  Ottoman  cause ;  but  so  httle  gratitude 
did  his  efforts  excite  that  his  death  was  even  at  that 
moment  determined  upon  in  the  divan.  Gaining 
intimation  of  this  resolution,  Ali,  as  a  measure  at 
once  of  safety  and  revenge,  declared  open  war  against 
the  Porte,  and  even  marched  his  troops  against 
tlie  Grand  Seignor's  dominions  in  Syria  and  Arabia ; 
but  a  Mameluke,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  com- 
mand of  them,  named  Abou  Dahab,  revolted  with 
many  of  the  subordinate  beys  in  the  hope  of  rising 
on  the  ruins  of  his  master.  Ali  was  then  forced  to 
fly  from  Cairo  to  Gaza.  Here  he  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing a  considerable  army,  which  he  led  into 
action  against  his  antagonists  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1773.  Treachery  and  desertion,  however,  again  per- 
vaded his  troops  in  the  moment  of  battle,  and  Ali, 
rushing  in  despair  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  was 
at  length  cut  down,  after  defending  himself  with,  a 
degree  of  des])erate  valour  that  has  never  perhaps 
been  exceeded.  Although  disabled,  he  was  not  killed 
upon  the  spot,  but  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived, about  a  week  subsequent  to  the  action,  in  the 
hands  of  his  conquerors.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
strong  mind  and  considerable  genius,  \nth  more 
generosity  of  temper  and  less  ferocity  than  are  com- 
mon among  his  compatriots.  He  was  slain  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  ha^ving  just  attained  his  forty- 
fifth  year. 

ALI  PACHA.— The  life  of  this  extraordinary  Al- 
banian chief  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  evil 
effects  of  unbridled  power,  which  exhibits  itself  no 
less  in  the  mihtar}-  satellite  than  in  the  eastern 
despot.  Ali  rose  from  a  comparatively  humble  ori- 
gin, and  it  is  said  that  the  fierce  energy  of  his 
mother  first  lighted  the  fire  of  ambition  in  his  mind. 
"  My  son,"  she  would  frequently  say  to  him,  "  he  who 
does  not  defend  his  inheritance,  deser\-es  to  lose  it ; 
recollect  that  the  property  of  others  only  belongs  to 
them  by  the  right  of  the  stronger,  why  then  should 
it  not  be  yours  ?"  and  Ali  was  through  life  but  too 
obedient  to  this  advice.  Tlie  leading  trait  in  the 
character  of  Ali  was  deep  dissimulation  and  ingrati- 
tude. One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  this 
occurred  in  his  treatment  of  a  neighbouring  pacha 
named  Delvino,  who  was,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, his  benefactor.  This  pacha  possessed  a  terri- 
tory which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  Venetians,  and,  having  sold 
to  the  latter  a  forest  near  the  lake  Pelode,  Ali  had 
the  circumstance  secretly  represented  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  result  of  this  was  as  Ali  had  anticipated, 
for  the  Porte  instantly  despatched  a  finnan  to  Ah 
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for  that  chieftain's  death.  He  went  to  Delvino,  was 
received  by  the  old  pacha  with  his  accustomed  kind- 
ness, and  lodged  in  the  seraglio.  Every  day  he 
waited  on  his  host  to  pay  him  the  accustomed  com- 
pliments. One  day,  however,  Ali  feigned  sickness, 
and  requested  the  pacha  to  come  to  his  apartment 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  important  communi- 
cation. The  in^ntation  was  accepted,  and  scarcely 
had  the  unfortunate  chief  entered  the  room  than  the 
assassins,  who  were  concealed  in  a  closet,  upon  a 
signal  being  given  rushed  out  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  When  the  guards  of  the  murdered 
man  hastened  to  the  spot,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  master,  Ali  displayed  the  firman  of  the  sultan, 
and  at  the  same  time  exclaimed,  "  I  have  killed  the 
traitor  by  order  of  our  glorious  sultan.  Here  is  his 
imperial  mandate." 

Ali  was  subject  to  the  most  violent  fits  of  passion; 
and,  in  the  very  characteristic  sketch  which  we  sub- 
join, the  artist  has  succeeded  in  portraying  him  in 
one  of  those  moods  just  as  he  has  given  orders  to 
the  feroshes  to  bastinado  a  criminal. 

'^/'^'^  - 


AM's  contests  with  the  Suliotes  developed  in  the 
latter  many  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  At  the  commencement  of  their  first  war, 
they  possessed  sixty-six  independent  Aallages,  and  a 
large  body  of  experienced  soldiers.  The  whole  of 
this  brave  Christian  republic  he,  after  many  years  of 
cruelty  and  treachery,  dispersed  or  destroyed,  and 
so  strong  and  general  was  the  commiseration  ex- 
cited for  them,  that  it  is  said  to  have  extended  to  his 
own  harem. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Suliotes,  Ali  foundhimself 
in  the  midst  of  new  enemies.  Ha\'ing  refused  on 
the  destruction  of  that  republic  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  district  of  Tramourica,  the  beys  in 
authority  there  resented  his  conduct,  and  refused 
to  pay  into  his  hands  the  maritime  duties  of  the 
coast,  which  he  had  farmed  from  the  Porte.  They 
received  considerable  aid  from  the  Russians,  who 
increased  Ah's  jealousy  by  becoming  in  1805  mas- 
ters of  Montenegro.  In  this  war  with  the  beys,  Ali 
took  and  pillaged  more  than  forty  villages.  The 
progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Dalmatia  was  by  no 
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means  pleasing  to  him,  and  he  opened  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  Great  Britain,  which  was  kept 
up  for  many  years.  From  his  alliance  with  this 
country,  Ali  obtained  one  object  of  his  ambition — 
the  possession  of  Parga,  but  not  till  he  had  paid  an 
indemnity  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  should 
refuse  to  remain  after  a  change  of  government. 
This  compensation  was  great,  as  hardly  any  of  the 
independent  Pargiots  chose  to  submit  to  the  "  ty- 
rant of  ■  Albania,"  as  he  was  then  called.  By  this 
event  Ali  was  placed  in  possession  of  all  continental 
Greece,  from  the  frontiers  of  Attica  to  the  mountains 
of  IlljTia,  and  he  ably  defined  his  situation  even 
when  in  possession  of  almost  unlimited  power.  "  A 
vizier,"  he  said,  "  is  a  man  covered  with  honours,  but 
seated  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder."  This  was  in  fact 
his  real  situation;  for  the  Porte  having  become  jea- 
lous of  his  power,  and  fearful  that  his  vast  treasures 
should  be  divided  among  his  children,  as  would  of 
course  be  the  case  if  he  died  a  natural  death,  at  last 
determined  on  his  destruction;  he  was  therefore 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  accused  of 
high-treason,  his  agents  and  couriers  were  placed  in 
irons,  and  it  was  declared  high-treason  for  any  one 
to  speak  in  his  favour. 

The  command  of  the  forces  sent  against  the  rebel 
\-izier,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ismael  Bey. 
But  Ali  did  not  fall  without  a  powerful  struggle ;  the 
"  old  lion,"  as  Ali  was  frequently  called,  aroused 
himself  with  an  energy  worthy  of  his  warhke  cha- 
racter. He  first  applied  for  the  interposition  of  the 
British  with  the  Porte,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  pur- 
chased largely  from  this  country  both  arms  and 
military  stores  ;  and  after  a  considerable  period  of 
time  had  been  spent  in  hostiUties,  which  ended  in 
nothing  decisive  on  either  side,  he  put  his  long- 
meditated  plan  of  final  defence  into  execution.  This 
was  to  destroy  the  town  of  Jamaica,  and  shut  him- 
self up  within  a  vast  fortress  situated  on  an  island  in 
a  neighbouring  lake.  At  this  period  he  possessed 
8000  regular  troops.  With  these  he  garrisoned  his 
fortress,' and  defended  it  by  2.50  pieces  of  cannon. 
All's  garrison  was  provisioned  for  four  years,  and 
were  well  supphed  with  ammunition  and  war-hke 
stores.  But,  with  aU  these  means  of  defence,  he  was 
finally  taken  by  an  act  of  treachery,  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  so  often  practised  on  his  enemies. 
The  command  of  the  Turkish  army  was  taken  from 
Ismael  Bey,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Churchid 
Mahomet  Pacha,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  take 
him  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  treachery. 
He  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  Ali,  stating  that  the  sultan 
had  hstened  to  his  frequent  representations,  and  had 
granted  him  a  pardon,  but  added  that  he  must  deliver, 
up  his  fortress.  Ali  complied,  and  he  was  immediately 
afterwards  shown  the  firman  of  the  sultan,  demand- 
ing his  head.  "  My  head,"  was  his  reply,  "  is  not 
to  be  so  easily  delivered  up,"  and  instantly  drawing 
his  pistols  he  shot  two  of  his  enemies  dead,  but  he 
was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  pistol  ball,  and  almost 
immediately  after  expired.  His  fortress  and  trea- 
sures fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  army.  The 
extraordinary  chief  whose  life  we  have  thus  briefly 
sketched  had  great  natural  endo^vments ;  he  united 
a  remarkably  enterprising  spirit  with  the  most  acute 
penetration,  and  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  men 
with  the  aptitude  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  almost 
every  emergency.  But  he  was  crafty,  false,  suspi- 
cious, and  implacable,  frequently  destroying  the 
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lives  of  his  fellow  men  for  mere  wantonness  and 
cruelty.  The  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  divan,  and  the  political  weakness  of  the 
Porte,  were  the  corner-stones  on  which  this  modern 
Jugurtha  built  up  his  ephemeral  greatness. 

ALLAN,  DAVID,  a  Scottish  portrait  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1744.  Some  early  eflbrts 
of  his  genius  having  attracted  attention,  he  was  sent 
to  an  academy  of  painting  and  engraving  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  several  years.  He  afterwards 
visited  Italy,  where  he  passed  sixteen  years  in  pur- 
suing his  studies,  and  copying  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity and  the  old  masters.  While  at  Rome,  in  1 773, 
he  received  a  gold  medal,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
historical  composition.  On  liis  return,  he  estabUshed 
himself  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  academy  established  in  that  city  for  the 
diffusion  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  fine  ai-ts.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1796.. 
His  illustrations  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  the  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night,  and  other  sketches  of  rustic 
life  and  manners  in  Scotland,  in  aquatinta,  obtained 
for  him  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Hogarth.  His 
principal  painting  is  the  Return  of  the  Prodifjal  Son. 
The  subject  of  his  prize  composition  was  the  Origin  of 
Painting,  or  the  Corinthian  Maid  drawdng  the  sha- 
dow of  her  lover.  This  work  is  well  known  and 
much  admired. 

ALLAN,  ETHAN,  a  distinguished  military  officer 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army.  He  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  and  received  but  the  rudiments  of  a 
common  education.  He  was  for  some  time  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  war  of  Independence,  and  in 
1775  was  twice  despatched  into  Canada,  to  engage 
the  inhabitants  to  lend  their  support  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions,  he 
formed  a  plan,  in  concert  with  colonel  Brown,  to 
reduce  Montreal,  in  pursviance  of  which  general 
Allan  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  110  men,  but 
was  attacked,  before  Brown  could  join  him,  by  the 
British  troops,  consisting  of  500  men,  and,  after  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  his  captivity,  in  which  he  states 
that  for  some  time  he  was  kept  in  irons,  and  treated 
with  much  severity.  He  was  sent  to  this  country  as 
a  prisoner,  with  an  assurance  that,  on  his  arrival, 
he  would  meet  with  the  halter.  Duj'ing  the  passage 
extreme  cruelty  was  exercised  towards  him  and  his 
feUow-prisoners.  Tliey  were  all,  to  the  nimiber  of 
thirty-four,  thrust  into  a  smaD  place  in  the  vessel, 
enclosed  with  white-oak  plank,  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  wide  by  twenty-two  long.  After  about  a  month's 
confinement  in  Pendennis  Castle,  near  Falmouth,  he 
was  put  on  board  a  frigate,  January  Sth  1776,  and 
carried  to  Halifax.  Thence,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  five  months,  he  was  removed  to  New  York.  On 
the  passage  from  Halifax  to  the  latter  place  Allan 
was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  captain  Smithy 
the  commander  of  the  vessel,  and  e\inced  liis  grati- 
tude by  refusing  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  kiS  the 
British  captain  and  seize  the  frigate.  His  refusal 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan.  He  remained 
at  New  York  for  a  year  and  a  half,  sometimes  in 
confinement  and  sometimes  at  large  on  parole. 

In  1778  General  Allan  was  exchanged  for  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  immediately  afterwards  repaired  to 
the  head-quarters  of  General  V\'ashingt.on,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  much  respect.  As  his  health 
was  impaired,  he  returned -to  Vermont,  after  having 
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made  an  offer  of  his  sen'ices  to  the  coramander-in- 
chief,  in  case  of  his  recovery.  His  arrival  in  Ver- 
mont was  celebrated  by  the  thscharge  of  cannon : 
and  he  was  soon  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
state  mUitia,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  patriotism 
and  military  talents.  A  fruitless  attempt  was  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  British  to  bribe  him  to 
lend  his  support  to  a  union  of  Vermont  M'ith  Canada, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  died  at  Colchester,  Feb- 
ruarj'  13th  1789. 

General  Allan  was  a  man  of  a  strong  and  enter- 
prising, but  haughty  and  restless  mind.  Although 
his  education  had  been  circumscribed,  he  was 
daring  in  his  pretensions  to  knov.'ledge,  and  bold 
and  peremptoiy  in  his  assertions.  Besides  the  nar- 
rative of  his  captivity,  which  we  have  noticed,  and  a 
nxunber  of  pamphlets  on  the  controversy  with  New 
York,  he  published  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Opposition 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  the  Government  of 
New  York,  and  their  Right  to  form  an  Independent 
State,"  and  a  work  entitled  "  Allan's  Theology,  or 
the  Oracles  of  Reason,"  the  first  formal  pubhcation, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  openly  directed 
against  the  Christian  Religion.  He  adopted  some 
of  the  most  fantastical  and  absurd  notions  imagina- 
ble, believing,  with  P)i;hagoras,  that  the  soul  of 
man,  after  death,  would  live  again  in  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  &c. 

There  is  however  an  anecdote  extant  which 
proves  that  he  professed  to  entertain  those  ideas 
more  from  an  affectation  of  singularity  than  from  con- 
\'iction.  AVhilst  sitting  in  his  library,  conversing 
w'iih  a  physician  named  Elliot,  General  Allan  was 
informed  that  his  daughter  was  dyiiig,  and  desired 
to  speak  with  him.  He  immediately  repaired  to  her 
chamber,  foUowed  by  Doctor  Elliot.  His  wife  was 
distinguished  for  piety,  and  had  instructed  her 
daughter  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  As  soon 
as  her  father  stood  at  her  bedside,  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  am  about  to  die ;  shall  I  believe  in  the  princi- 
ples you  ha\-e  taught  me,  or  shall  I  believe  in 
what  my  mother  has  taught  me?"  He  became 
greatly  agitated ;  his  lip  quivered ;  his  ^A'hole  frame 
shook ;  and,  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  re- 
])lied,  "  BeUeve  what  your  mother  has  taught 
you." 

ALLATIUS,  LEO,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  centur)',  and  many  years  keeper  of  the 
A'atican  library.  He  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Scio,  in 
1537,  and  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  removed  from 
his  natiA'e  country  to  Calabria.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Rome,  and  admitted  into  the  Greek  college, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  polite  learn- 
ing, philosophy,  and  diAanity.  Pope  Gregory  XV. 
sent  him  to  Germany  in  1622,  in  order  to  get  the 
elector  Palatine's  library  removed  to  Rome,  but  by 
the  death  of  Gregory  he  lost  the  reward  he  might 
have  expected  for  his  trouble  in  that  affair.  He 
lived  some  time  after  with  Cardinal  Bianchi,  and 
then  with  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini ;  and  was  at 
last,  by  pope  Alexander  VU.,  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  hbrary.  No  Latin  priest  ever  sliowed  him- 
self more  incensed  against  the  Greek  schismatics 
than  AUatius,  or  more  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
In  his  compositions  he  shows  more  erudition  than 
judgment ;  and  he  makes  frequent  digressions  from 
one  subject  to  another.  One  of  these  is  thus  quoted 
by  a  contemporary  author :  "  This  lamentation  was 
composed  by  Metaphrast,  and  that  was  sufficient  for 
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AUatius  to  insert  a  panegyric  upon  Metaphrast,  writ- 
ten by  Pselliis.  As  Metaphrast's  name  was  Simeon, 
he  took  an  opportunity  from  thence  of  making  a 
long  dissertation  upon  the  lives  and  works  of  such 
celebrated  men  as  had  borne  the  same  name.  From 
the  Simeons  he  passes  to  the  Simons,  from  them  to 
the  Simonideses,  and  lastly  to  the  Simonactides." 
AUatius  died  at  Rome  in  1 669,  aged  eightv-two. 

ALLEGRI,  GREGORIO,  a  celebrated  musician 
who  was  born  at  Rome,  and  in  1629  became  a  singer 
in  the  pope's  chapel.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nanini. 
His  celebrated  Miserere  is  stiU  sung  in  the  papal 
chapel  during  Passion-week,  and  is  forbidden  to  be 
copied  on  pain  of  excommunication.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mozart,  having  heard  it  performed  twice, 
retained  the  score  so  strongly  in  his  memory  that 
he  wrote  it  down  in  almost  perfect  conformity  to  the 
original  manuscript.  The  Miserere  of  Allegri  was 
printed  in  London  in  1771,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Bumey;  and  in  1810  M.  Choron  inserted  it 
in  his  collection  of  classical  music.  Allegri  died  in 
1652,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Santo  Filippo 
Neri,  in  the  Chiesa  Nova  at  Rome.  This  is  now 
the  common  place  of  interment  for  the  singers  of 
the  pontifical  chapel,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  AUe- 
gri  a  Latin  inscription  was  placed  on  the  door  of 
the  mausoleum.     It  may  be  thus  translated : — 

The  pontifical  singers. 

Anxious  that  those 

Whom  harmony  united  in  life 

Should  not  be  sejjarated  in  death, 

"VVished  this  as  their  burial-place. 

ALLEGRI.     (See  CORREGIO.) 

ALLEIN,  JOSEPH,  a  non-conformist  minister, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "  An  Alarm  to  Unconverted  Sin- 
ners," which  has  gone  through  several  editions. 
His  learning,  piety,  and  inoflfensive  manners  could 
not,  however,  preserve  him  from  the  persecution 
levelled  against  aU  who  held  similar  opinions  at  the 
Restoration.  He  was  not  only  ejected  from  his  be- 
nefice of  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  but,  persisting 
in  oflRciating,  was  amerced  by  Judge  Foster  in  a  fine 
of  100  marks,  and  committed  to  Ilchester  jad  till 
the  payment  of  the  penalty.  At  the  expiration  of 
little  more  than  twelve  months  he  was  released,  his 
friends  raising  the  money;  but,  his  health  being 
already  ruined  by  confinement,  his  constitution  gave 
way  under  it,  and,  after  lingering  a  few  months,  he 
died  in  November  1688,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
sLx,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Taunton,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  incumbent.  He  was  born  in 
1623,  at  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  in  which  university  he  was  a  member,  first 
of  Lincoln,  afterwards  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 

ALLEN,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  scholar  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  considered  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  day.  His  skill  in  this  his 
favourite  pursuit  laid  him  open  to  the  same  suspicion 
among  the  \'ulgar  which  had  fixed  itself  upon  Roger 
Bacon.  He  was  generally  reputed  to  be  a  dealer  in 
the  black  art,  while  his  intimacy  with  Robert  Dud- 
ley earl  of  Leicester,  who  patronized  and  consulted 
him,  drew  down  on  him  the  accusation  of  endea- 
vouring to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  his  pa- 
tron and  the  queen,  through  the  force  of  enchant- 
ment. Allen  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  born  at 
Uttoxeter,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  went 
at  an  early  age  to  Oxford,  where. he  graduated,  and 


obtained  a  fellow.ship  in  Trinity  College.  In  1.^)70 
he  removed  to  Gloucester  Hall,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1632,  although  a  bishopric  was  at 
one  time  oifered  in  vain  to  tempt  liim  from  his  re- 
tirement. He  is  the  author  of  several  astronomical 
treatises  written  in  the  Latin  language,  and  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Ptolemy's  second  and  third 
books  on  Judicial  Astrology.  He  also  ^vrote  a  com- 
mentary on  LiUy. 

ALLESTRY,  JACOB,  an  Enghsh  poet  possess- 
ing considerable  talents,  and  the  son  of  James  Alles- 
try,  a  bookseller  of  London,  who  was  ruined  by  the 
great  fire  in  1666.  Jacob  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school,  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  elected  student  in 
1672.  He  is  beheved  to  have  composed  the  verses 
and  pastorals  spoken  in  the  theatre  at  O.xford  May 
21,  1681,  by  William  Sa\ale,  second  son  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  and  George  Cholmondeley,  second 
son  of  Robert  viscount  Kells,  before  James  duke  of 
York,  his  duchess,  and  the  lady  Anne,  which  were 
afterwards  printed  in  the  "  Examen  Poeticum."  He 
died  in  October  1686,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Tho- 
mas's churchyard. 

ALLESTRY,  RICHARD,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  di^ 
vine,  born  at  Uppington  in  Shropshire  in  1619.  He 
was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  at  Coventry, 
and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church  in  Oxford.  He 
entered  into  the  service  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  was 
sometimes  seen  with  his  musket  in  one  hand  and 
his  book  in  the  other.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
cause  of  Charles  II.  before  his  restoration,  and  was 
employed  by  the  royahsts  in  transacting  business 
with  that  prince  during  his  exile ;  but  was  at  last 
seized  at  Dover  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  Lambeth  House,  where  he  was 
confined  six  or  eight  weeks  :  but  soon  after  the 
restoration  he  was  made  canon  of  Christ  Church, 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  and  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity. In  1665  he  was  appointed  provost  of  Eton 
College,  and  the  western  side  of  the  outward  quad- 
rangle of  that  college  was  built  at  his  expense. 
The  excellent  Dr.  Hammond,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  left  him  his  valuable  library,  which  he  after- 
wards bequeathed  to  his  successors  in  the  divinity 
chair.  He  was  eminent  for  his  piety,  benevolence, 
and  integrity,  for  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship 
and  his  disinterested  temper.  He  wrote  several 
books,  and  a  collection  of  his  sermons  were  printed 
after  his  decease  by  Dr.  Fell  bishop  of  Oxford.  He 
died  in  August  1680. 

ALLEYN,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  actor  in  the 
reigns  of  EUzabeth  and  James  ;  but  still  better 
known  as  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  in 
1566,  and  his  predilection  for  the  stage,  for  which 
he  was  eminently  qualified,  led  him  to  embrace  the 
theatrical  profession  very  early.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  other  dramatists 
of  the  age,  he  was  the  first  actor  of  the  day,  and, 
of  course,  played  leading  characters  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  although,  in  consequence 
of  the  names  not  being  placed  against  the  parts  in 
the  old  editions  of  those  authors,  his  particular  share 
in  them  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

He  must  have  been  on  the  stage  previous  to  1592, 
as  at  that  time  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  town, 
and  greatly  applauded  by  the  best  judges,  particu- 
E  2 
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larly  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  publicly  addressed  him  in 

the  following  lines  : — 

"  If  Rome  so  great,  and  in  her  wisest  age. 
Feared  not  to  boast  tlio  glories  of  her  stage, 
A  skilful  Roscins  and  great  jEsop — men 
Yet  crowned  with  honours,  as  with  riches  then, 
Who  had  no  less  a  trumpet  to  their  name 
Than  Cicero,  whose  very  breath  was  fame — 
How  can  so  great  example  die  in  me 
That,  Alleyn,  I  should  pause  to  publish  thee. 
Who  both  "their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Outstripped  than  they  did  all  who  went  before. 
And  present  worth  in  all  dost  so  contract 
As  others  spake,  but  only  thou  dost  act? 
Wear  this  renown  :  'tis  Just  that  who  did  give 
So  many  poets  life  by  one  should  live." 


one  of  his  provident  and  saving  disposition,  and  one 
who  by  his  excellence  in  playing  attracted  such 
crowds  of  spectators,  must  have  considerably  im- 
proved his  fortune  :  besides,  he  was  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished actor,  but  manager  of  a  playhouse  built 
at  his  own  expense,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  He  was  also  keeper 
of  the  king's  wild  beasts,  or  master  of  the  royal 
bear-garden,  which  was  frequented  by  vast  crowds 
of  spectators  ;  and  the  profits  arising  from  these 
sports  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  500/.  per  an- 
num. Mr.  Aubrey  speaks  of  a  tradition  current  in 
his  time,  "that  Mr. Alleyn  playing  a  demon  with  six 
others,  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  was,  in  the 
midst  of  the  play,  surprised  by  an  apparition  of  the 
devil,  which  so  worked  on  his  fancy  that  he  made  a 
vow,  which  he  performed  by  building  Dulwich  Col- 
lege." He  began  the  foundation  of  this  college 
under  the  direction  of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1614  ;  and 
the  buildings,  gardens,  &c.,  were  finished  in  1617,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  about  10,000/. 
After  the  College  was  built  he  met  with  some  difl5- 
culty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  settling  his  lands  in 
mortmain;  for  he  proposed  to  endow  it  with  180/. 
per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  one  master,  one 
warden,  and  four  fellows ;  also  six  poor  men  and  as 
many  women,  besides  twelve  poor  boys  to  be  edu- 
cated till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  put  out  to 
some  trade  or  calling.  The  obstruction  he  met  with 
arose  from  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished 
King  James  to  settle  part  of  Alleyn's  lands  for  the 
support  of  two  academical  lectures  ;  and  he  wTOte  a 
letter  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  August 
18,  16 18,  entreating  him  to  use  his  interest  with  his 
majesty  for  that  purpose.     Mr.  Alleyn's  solicitation 


was,  however,  at  last  complied  with,  and  he  obtained 
the  royal  licence  "  by  virtue  whereof  he  did,  in  the 
chapel  at  the  said  new  hospital  at  Dulwich,  called 
Haywood  also  warmly  applauds  his  dramatic  talents,  I  The  College  of  God's  Gift,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
and,  in  his  prologue  to  "  Marloe's  Jew  of  Malta,"  '  ber  1619,  publicly  read  and  publish  a  quadripartite 


calls  him  Proteus  for  shapes  and  Roscius  for  a 
tongue.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  talents 
as  an  actor,  and  which  shows  him  in  no  less  a  light 
than  that  of  companion  to  Shakspeare  and  the  ori- 
ginator of  one  of  his  most  admired  passages,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  letter  : — 
"  Friend  Marie, 
"  I  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last 
night :  we  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when 
Ned  Alleyn  did  not  scruple  to  affyrme  pleasauntely 
to  thy  friende  Will  that  he  had  stolen  his  speech 
about  the  qualityes  of  an  actor's  excellencye  in  Ham- 
let hys  Tragedye  from  conversations  manyfold  whych 
had  passed  betweene  them,  and  opinyons  given  by 


WTiting  in  parchment,  whereby  he  created  and  esta- 
blished the  said  college ;  he  then  subscribed  it  with 
his  name,  and  fixed  his  seal  to  several  parts  thereof, 
in  presence  of  several  honourable  persons,  and  or- 
dered copies  of  the  writings  to  four  different  pa- 
rishes." He  was  himself  the  first  master  of  his 
college ;  so  that,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  Mr. 
Haywood,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  He  was  so 
mingled  with  humility  and  charity  that  he  became 
his  own  pensioner,  humbly  submitting  himself  to 
that  proportion  of  diet  and  clothes  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  others."  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
he  ever  repented  of  this  distribution  of  his  property ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied, 


Alleyn  touchinge  the  subjecte. Shakespeare  did    as  appears  from  the  following  memorial  in  his  o^\ti 


not  take  this  talke  in  good  sorte ;  but  Jonson  put 
an  end  to  the  strife  with  ^vittylye  remarkinge,  '  This 
affaire  needeth  no  contentione  ;  you  stole  it  from 
Ned,  no  doubte  ;  do  not  marvel :  have  you  not  seen 
him  act  tymes  out  of  number  ?' — Believe  me  most 
syncerilie  yours,  G.  Peele." 

Having  acquired  considerable  wealth,  he  deter- 
mined to  found  a  college,  and  selected  Dulwich  as 
its  site.  It  may  appear  surprising  how  one  of  Mr. 
Alleyn's  profession  should  be  enabled  to  erect  such 
an  edifice  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  he  had  some 
paternal  fortune,  which,  though  small,  might  lay  a 
foundation  for  his  future  affluence ;  and  it  is  to'be 
presumed  that  the  profits  he  received  from  acting,  to 


^\Titing,  found  amongst  his  papers  : — "  May  26, 1620 
My  wife  and  I  acknowledge  the  fine  at  the  common 
pleas  bar  of  all  our  lands  to  the  college ;  blessed  be 
God  that  he  hath  given  us  life  to  do  it." 

He  died  on  the  25th  of  November  1626,  in  the 
sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  his  new  college.  This  edifice  has  been 
materially  benefited  within  these  few  years  by  being 
made  the  depository  of  the  pictures  collected  by  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois. 

ALLIX,  JACQUES  ALEXANDRE  FRANCOIS ; 
a  French  lieutenant-general,  and  member  of  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  at  Gottingen,  born  at  Perci,  in  Nor- 
mandy, Sept.  21,  1776.     He  distinguished  himself 
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early  in  life  in  the  war  of  St.  Domingo.  In  1808, 
he  entered  the  army  of  the  king  of  WestphaUa,  and 
in  1 8 1 3  he  defended  that  kingdom  with  great  courage 
and  talent.  On  both  the  occasions  when  France 
was  conquered  by  the  allies  he  served  his  country 
faithfully ;  but  the  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVIII.,  dated 
July  24,  1815,  obhged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
In  his  exile,  he  wrote  his  work  against  Newton's  law 
of  gravitation,  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  evolution 
of  gases  in  the  different  atmospheres.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  but  was 
fully  answered  by  Laplace.  In  1819  he  returned  to 
France,  and  entered  again  into  the  military  service, 
dying  at  Paris  in  1832. 

ALLIX,  PETER,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  who 
was  bom  at  Alencon  in  France  in  the  year  1641. 
At  the  time  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  tolerated  and 
protected  the  Protestants  of  France,  he  entered  upon 
his  clerical  profession,  and  remained  minister  of 
Rouen  until  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  In  this  period 
he  wrote  several  pieces  upon  the  controversy  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  which  obtained 
him  great  fame  among  his  own  party.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Charenton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
which  was  the  principal  church  among  the  reformed, 
and  frequented  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  France 
who  professed  the  Protestant  faith.  Here  Allix 
preached  a  course  of  excellent  sermons  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  some  of  which  were  after- 
wards printed  in  Holland,  and  added  to  his  increas- 
ing fame.  The  chief  object  of  these  sermons  was  to 
repel  the  attack  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  the  most 
ingenious  and  able  opponent  of  the  refonnation  at 
that  time.  The  unwise  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  drove  Allix  and  many  others  to  seek  refuge 
in  England.  Three  years  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  made  himself  so  perfectly  master  of  the 
English  language  as  to  be  able  to  ^vrite  very  cor- 
rectly a  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  This  work 
he  dedicated  to  James  II.,  in  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  his  kind  reception  of  the  distressed  refugees  of 
France.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  doctor  of  di\'inity,  and 
also  received  the  more  substantial  honour  of  being 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury.  Allix 
still  maintained  the  station  of  a  champion  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  in  opposition  to  the  bishop  of 
Meaux  proved  that  the  charge  of  heresy  justly  be- 
longed to  the  Catholics,  and  not  to  their  opponents, 
because  they  had  introduced  new  doctrines  into  the 
church.     He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1717. 

ALLY,  nabob  of  Oude. — The  hfe  of  this  unfortu- 
nate indi\adual  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  East- 
ern vicissitude.  He  was  born  in  1781,  being,  as  it 
is  said,  the  son  of  a  menial  of  the  lowest  description. 
His  reputed  father,  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  prince, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  musnud  or  throne  of 
Oude  under  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, adopted  him  as  his  successor.  Vizier  Ally  suc- 
ceeded accordingly,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  favour  of  the  brother  of  the  late 
nabob.  A  pension  of  two  lacks  of  rupees,  or  25,000/. 
sterling,  was  settled  on  the  deposed  prince,  who  was 
ordered  to  remove  from  Lucknow  to  the  presidency. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Benares,  to  which  place 
Mr.  CheiTy  the  Company's  agent  was  despatched,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  proceeding  to  his  destina- 
tion.    Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Cherry  having 


invited  him  to  breakfast,  he  came  attended  by  an 
armed  retinue,  and,  after  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  the  Company,  gave 
a  signal,  on  which  his  followers  rushed  in  and  cut  to 
pieces  Mr.  Cherry  and  his  assistant  Mr.  Graham. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Da-\is,  an- 
other European  resident,  who  found  means  to  hold 
them  at  bay  until  succour  arrived.  On  this  Ally 
made  his  escape  into  the  territory  of  the  rajah  of  Be- 
rar,  who,  being  pressed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
at  length  agreed  to  give  him  up,  on  condition  that 
his  life  should  be  spared.  This  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  seventeen  years  and  three  months,  confined 
in  a  large  iron  cage,  his  death  taking  place  in  May 
1817,  at  the  age  of  thirty- six. 

ALMAGRO,  DIEGO,  a  Spaniard  of  humble 
birth,  one  of  the  adventurers  who  accompanied  Fran- 
cis Pizarro  to  South  America.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  natives  he  showed  himself  brave,  profligate,  and 
crael.  In  1525  he  took  Cusco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  incas,  by  storm,  when  he  exhibited  the  great- 
est barbarity  towards  the  unfortunate  Atahualpa,  or 
AtabaUpa,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  the  last  mo- 
narch of  the  race  of  Manco  Capac,  and  put  him  to  a 
dreadful  death.  Quarrelling  with  Pizarro  about  the 
division  of  their  spoil  and  power,  a  schism  ensued ; 
and,  both  factions  taking  anns,  Almagro  was  defeated, 
made  a  prisoner  by  his  rival,  and  strangled  in  1538, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

The  son  of  Almagro,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
great  talents,  still  remained  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  troops,  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer 
of  great  abihties,  directed  his  councils,  so  that,  while 
Pizarro  confided  in  Ms  own  security,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  which  terminated  in  his 
death.  The  assassins  exulting  in  their  success,  and 
waving  their  bloody  swords,  hastened  to  the  street, 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  compelled 
the  magistrates  and  principal  citizens  of  Lima  to  ac- 
knowledge Almagro  as  lawful  successor  of  his  father. 
But  his  reign  was  of  short  duration;  for  in  1541 
Vaca  de  Castro,  arriving  at  Quito,  produced  the 
royal  commission,  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru, 
together  with  all  the  privileges  and  authority  of  Pi- 
zarro. Tlie  talents  and  influence  of  the  new  gover- 
nor soon  overpowered  the  interest  of  Almagro,  who, 
perceinng  the  rapid  decline  of  his  influence,  hastened 
with  his  troops  to  Cuzco,  where  his  opponents  had 
erected  the  royal  standard  under  the  command  of 
Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  Herrada,  the  guide  of  his 
councils,  died  during  his  march;  and  from  that  time 
his  measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence, 
concerted  with  little  ingenuity,  and  executed  with 
little  address.  At  length,  in  September  1542,  the 
forces  of  Almagro  and  Vaca  de  Castro  met,  and  vic- 
tory long  remained  doubtful,  till  at  last  it  declared 
for  the  new  governor.  Almagro  conducted  the  mih- 
tary  operations  of  that  fatal  day  with  a  gallant  spirit, 
worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  deserving  of  a  better 
fate ;  and  his  followers  displayed  uncommon  valour. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants  the  car- 
nage was  very  great.  Of  1 500  men,  500  fell  in  the 
field,  and  many  more  were  wounded.  Almagro  es- 
caped, but,  being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  own  oflS- 
cers,  he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Cuzco 

ALMAMON,  caliph  of  Bagdat,  and  second  son 
of  Haroun  Alraschid,  succeeded  his  elder  brother 
Amin  in  the  year  814.     Born  at  a  time  when  a  love 
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of  gcieiice  began  to  gain  ground  among  the  Saracens, 
he  was  carefully  educated,  and  distinguished  his 
reign  by  an  assiduous  encouragement  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences.  For  this  purpose,  he  collected 
from  Greece  all  the  works  on  science  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  procured  skilful  interpreters  to  translate 
them  into  Arabic.  Almamon  was  himself  an  able 
astronomer,  and  made  many  observations  on  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic.  He  also  caused  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  to  be  measured,  and  revived  the  sciences 
in  the  east,  to  the  production  of  many  learned  men 
in  his  own  time,  and  long  after  him.  A  numerous 
body  of  orthodox  Mussulmans  opposed  the  learned 
and  philosophical  views  of  their  ruler  on  the  ground 
of  innovation  and  danger  to  the  true  faith  ;  but  Al- 
mamon, as  became  his  character,  after  exhibiting 
some  disposition  to  resentment,  wisely  adopted  the 
just  expedient  of  universal  toleration.  The  conduct 
of  this  learned  prince  was  also  honourably  exempt 
from  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the  eastern  despot, 
magnanimously  pardoning  a  rebellious  uncle,  and 
showing  great  generosity  to  the  depressed  house  of 
Ali.  In  aU  respects,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  mild,  clement,  and  philosophic  character.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years, 
by  partaking  too  freely  of  dates  and  cold  water, 
on  his  return  from  an  expedition,  which  catastrophe 
tbe  zealots  who  were  offended  at  his  religious  libe- 
rality called  a  judgment  of  providence.  This  event 
took  place  in  833. 

ALMANSOR,  siu-named  the  VifctoriOus,  was  the 
second  caliph  of  the  house  of  Al  Abbas.  He  was 
inaugurated  in  the  caliphate  in  the  year  754,  but 
opposed  by  his  uncle  AbdaUah  ebn  Ali.  Almansor 
collected  an  immense  army  in  Persia,  Khcrasan,  and 
Irak,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Abu  Moslem, 
who  harassed  the  rebel  troops  for  five  months,  and 
at  last  totally  defeated  them.  Notwthstanding  the 
services  which  Abu  Moslem  had  rendered  to  the  family 
of  Al  Abbas,  after  this  victory  he  became  an  object  of 
jealousy,  and  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  Al- 
mansor himself,  by  his  express  order.  After  the 
death  of  Abu  Moslem,  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
raised  by  Simon,  a  Magian,  who  seized  on  the  trea- 
sures of  the  deceased  governor  of  Khorasan,  and  ex- 
cited the  people  of  that  country  to  a  general  revolt ; 
but  ;this  insurrection  was  suddenly  quelled  by  the 
general  of  Almansor,  Jamhur  ebn  Morad.  The  ca- 
liph avariciously  seized  the  spoils  of  this  A'ictory, 
which  so  incensed  Jamhur  that  he  immediately 
turned  his  arms  against  his  royal  master;  but  he 
was  soon  defeated  by  the  caliph's  forces.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch  was  about  this  time  detected  in 
an  illicit  correspondence  with  the  Grecian  emperor, 
and  consequently  was  banished  into  an  obscure  part 
of  Palestine  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Christians  in 
the  dominions  of  the  caliph  were  prohibited  from 
building  or  repairing  any  churches,  and  also  were 
laid  under  several  other  severe  restraints. 

In  762,  another  plan  was  formed  to  dethrone  him  ; 
but,  it  being  discovered,  he  severely  punished  all  who 
were  either  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  it. 
He  afterwards  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and, 
being  seized  on  the  road  with  a  dangerous  disease,  he 
sent  for  his  son  and  intended  successor  Al  Mohdi, 
and  gave  him  some  salutary  advice.  "  I  command 
you,"  said  he,  "  to  treat  publicly  your  relations  with 
the  greatest  marks  of  distinction,  since  this  conduct 
will  reflect  no  small  degree  of  honour  and  glory 


upon  yourself.  Increase  the  number  of  your  freed- 
men,  and  treat  them  wth  all  kindness,  as  they  \vill 
be  of  great  sernce'  to  you  in  your  adversity :  but 
neither  this  nor  the  other  injunction  will  you  fulfil. 
Enlarge  not  that  part  of  your  capital  erected  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  as  you  will  never  be  able 
to  finish  it :  but  this  work  I  know  you  will  attempt. 
Never  permit  any  of  your  women  to  intermeddle  in 
affairs  of  state,  or  to  have  any  influence  over  your 
councils  :  but  this  advice  I  know  you  vnH  not  take. 
These  are  my  last  commands — or,  if  you  please,  my 
dying  adv-ice ;  and  to  God  I  now  recommend  you." 
In  parting  they  both  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  He  did  not  reach  Mecca,  but  died  at 
Bir-Maimun  in  the  sLxty-third  year  of  his  age. 

ALMEIDA,  DON  FRANCIS,  the  name  of  a  ce- 
lebrated general  who  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  vidth  Granada ; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  important  services  he  was 
nominated  the  first  governor-general  and  viceroy  of 
the  newly-conquered  countries  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  early  in  March  1505,  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  and,  to  give  dignity  and  influence  to 
his  elevated  station,  a  body  of  guards  was  appointed 
to  attend  his  person,  several  chaplains  were  assigned 
to  him  in  addition  to  every  other  appendage  of  state. 
He  touched  at  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  doubled  the 
cape  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south,  and  ar- 
rived at  Guiloa,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Mom^ 
baza,  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  an  island,  which  he 
reduced,,  and  proceeded  to  the  Angediva  islands,  not 
far  from  Goa,  where  he  built  a  fort  at  Cananore,  and, 
arriving  at  Cochin,  he  secured  it  to  the  Portuguese 
interest.  The  island  of  Madagascar  was  discovered 
during  his  government ;  and  his  son  Don  Lorenzo 
first  surveyed  the  Maldive  islands,  and  about  the 
same  time  discovered  the  fine  island  of  Ceylon,  the 
principal  sovereign  of  which  he  brought  under  sub- 
mission to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Returning  from 
this  expedition,  while  employed  in  the  fleet  destined 
against  Cahcut,  he  lost  his  life  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment with  the  Zamorin.  His  father  sustained  his 
loss  with  an  heroic  firmness,  saying  that  "  Lorenzo 
could  not  die  better  than  in  the  service  of  his  country." 
On  the  arrival  of  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque,  who 
was  destined  to  be  his  successor,  Almeida  yielded  to 
the  impressions  of  jealousy ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  misconduct  he  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of 
Cananore.  He  engaged  in  1508  the  whole  force  of 
the  Mahometans  in  the  port  of  Dieu  ;  and,  gaining  a 
complete  victory,  facilitated  the  enterprises  of  Albu- 
querque his  successor,  by  contributing  to  break  that 
formidable  league  by  which  the  Zamorin  was  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  compel  the  Portuguese  to  abandon 
their  Indian  conquests.  On  his  return  home,  he 
unfortunately  touched  at  Saldanha  Point  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where  some  of  the  sailors  in  quest  of  wa- 
ter quarrelled  uath  the  natives,  who  attacked  and 
drove  them  to  their  ships.  To  revenge  this  outrage 
they  persuaded  Almeida  to  go  ashore  with  150  men, 
armed  only  -with  swords  and  lances.  The  Portuguese 
were  repulsed,  and  Almeida,  with  fifty-seven  of  his 
men,  was  killed  in  this  rash  and  unprovoked  attempt. 

ALMON,  JOHN,  a  political  writer  and  publisher, 
who  attained  considerable  celebrity  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  at  Liverpool  in 
1738,  and  educated  at  Warrington.  In  17-48  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at  Liverpool,  but  in  1756 
went  to  sea  for  some  time,  and,  on  his  return  in 
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1759,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  political  writer  and  pamphleteer,  and 
some  time  after  as  a  bookseller.  Of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, the  most  distinguished  were — "  The  Con- 
duct of  Lord  George  Sackville  examined,"  "  A  Re- 
view of  the  Reign  of  his  late  Majesty'"  (George  IL) 
on  his  resignation  in  1761,  "A  Review  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Pitt,"  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,"  and  "  Biographical,  Lite- 
rary, and  Political  Anecdotes  of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  the  Present  Age."  As  a  compiler  he  was 
very  industrious,  and,  among  other  things,  published 
a"  Collection  of  Treaties  of  Commerce,"  "A  Military 
Dictionary  of  Battles  and  Sieges,"  "  The  New  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,"  "  A  Collection  of  Pieces  by 
Various  Authors,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  &c.  &c.  His 
last  pubhcation  was  a  collection  of  the  pamphlets 
and  letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
constant  partisan,  and  during  whose  equivocal 
popularity  as  a  ^vriter  and  a  publisher  he  was  much 
in  vogue.  In  his  edition  of  Junius  he  laboured  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  an  undistinguished 
young  man  of  letters  at  that  time,  was  the  author  of 
those  celebrated  epistles,  and  of  course  was  believed 
by  no  one.  He  retired  from  business  in  1782,  but 
subsequently  injured  his  fortune  in  a  newspaper 
speculation,  and  died  in  depressed  circumstances  in 
Hertfordshire  in  1805. 

ALOADIN,  prince  of  the  Assassins,  or  Arsacides, 
commonly  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains. 
He  was  the  sheik  of  a  Syrian  tribe  professing  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  but  blindly  devoted  to  the 
will  of  their  chief,  with  whose  temporal  superiority 
was  also  mingled  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  character. 
Uniting,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  person  the  preten- 
sions of  prince  and  prophet,  the  slightest  of  his 
commands  was  always  executed,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  certain  loss  of  life  to  the  emissary,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  this  chief  a  most  formidable 
enemy.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  related  of  this 
prince,  and  our  own  Richard,  the  lion-hearted,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  his  power  for  some  days. 

ALP  ARSLAN. — This  extraordinary  warrior  was 
the  second  sultan  of  the  dynasty  of  Seljuk,  in 
Persia,  and  great  grandson  of  Seljuk,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1030,  or  421 
of  the  Mahomedan  Hegira.  In  place  of  Israel, 
which  was  his  original  name,  he  assumed  that  of 
Mahomed  when  he  embraced  the  Mussulman 
faith ;  and,  on  account  of  his  military  prowess,  he 
obtained  the  surname  Alp  Arslan,  which,  in  the 
Turkish  language,  signifies  a  valiant  lion.  Having 
held  the  chief  command  in  Khorasan  for  ten  years, 
as  heutenant  of  his  uncle  Togrul  Beg,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  year  1063,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  saw  himself  sole  monarch  of  Persia,  from 
the  river  Amu  to  the  Tigris.  When  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  faction  and  open  rebellion  pre- 
vailed in  his  dominions,  in  subduing  which  he  was 
ably  assisted  by  Nadham  al  Molk,  his  vizier,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his  time,  whose 
prudence  and  integrity  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  proved  of  essential  service 
both  to  this  prince  and  to  his  successor.  Peace  and 
security  being  established  in  his  dominions,  he  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  states,  and,  having  declared 
his  son  Malek  Shah  his  heir  and  successor,  he  seated 
him  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  exacted  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  him  from  the  principal  officers  of  the  em- 
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pire.  With  the  hope  of  acquiring  immense  booty  in 
the  rich  temple  of  St.  Basil  in  Caesarea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered 
and  plundered  that  city.  He  then  marched  into 
Armenia  and  Georgia,  which,  in  the  year  10G5,  he 
finally  conquered.  In  the  former  country,  the  very 
name  of  a  kingdom  and  the  spirit  of  a  nation  were 
totally  extinguished  ;  but  the  native  Georgians,  who 
had  retired  to  the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, made  a  more  vigorous  resistance.  They  too 
however,  overpowered  by  the  arms  of  the  sultan  and 
his  son  Malek,  were  forced  to  submission,  and  re- 
duced to  slavery.  To  punish  them  for  the  Ijrave 
defence  which  they  had  made,  and  as  a  badge  of 
their  humihating  condition.  Alp  Arslan  obliged  them 
to  wear,  at  their  ears,  horse-shoes  of  iron.  Some, 
to  escape  this  mark  of  cruelty  and  ignominy,  pro- 
fessed to  embrace  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

In  the  year  1068  Alp  Arslan  invaded  the  eastern 
empire,  the  seat  of  which  was  then  at  Constanti- 
nople. Eudoxia,  the  reigning  empress,  saw  and 
dreaded  the  progress  of  his  arms.  To  ■aA'^ert  the 
threatened  danger,  she  married  Roraanus  Diogenes, 
a  brave  soldier,  who  was  accordingly  associated  with 
her  in  the  government,  and  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  The  new  emperor,  during  the  exhausted 
state  of  their  resources,  sustained  the  Roman  power 
with  invincible  courage.  His  spirit  and  success- 
animated  his  soldiers  in  the  field  to  act  with  forti- 
tude and  fii'mness,  inspired  his  subjects  with  hope, 
and  struck  terror  into  his  enemies.  In  three  severe 
campaigns  his  arms  were  victorious  ;  and  the  Turks 
were  forced  to  retreat  beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  the 
fourth  he  advanced  with  an  army  of  100,000  men 
into  the  Armenian  territory,  for  the  relief  of  that 
country.  Here  he  was  met  by  Alp  Arslan,  with 
40,000  cavalry,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  a 
much  smaller  number ;  and  the  sultan  having  pro- 
posed terms  of  peace,  which  were  insultingly  re- 
jected by  the  emperor,  a  bloody  and  decisive  engage- 
ment took  place.  Alp  Arslan,  it  is  said,  when  he 
saw  that  a  Ijattle  was  inevitable,  wept  at  the  thought 
that  so  many  of  his  faithful  followers  must  fall  in 
the  struggle  ;  and,  after  offering  up  a  devout  prayer, 
granted  free  permission  to  all  who  chose  it  to  retire 
from  the  field.  Then  with  his  own  hand  he  tied  up 
his  horse's  tail,  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for 
a  mace  and  scimitar,  and,  robing  himself  in  a  white 
garment  perfumed  with  musk,  resolved  to  perish  on 
the  spot  unless  he  came  oft'  victorious.  The  skilful 
movements  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  soon  made  an 
impression  on  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  thrown  into  great  disorder,  and,  after  a 
terrible  slaughter,  were  totally  routed.  Romanus, 
deserted  by  the  main  body  of  his  army,  with  un- 
shaken courage  kept  his  station,  till  he  was  recog- 
nised by  a  slave,  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  Alp  Arslan.  In  the  Turkish  divan 
the  captive  emperor  was  commanded  to  kiss  the 
ground,  as  a  degrading  mark  of  submission  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  sultan,  who,  it  is  said, 
leapt  from  his  throne  and  put  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 
But  this  is  scarcely  probable,  or  consistent  with  the 
generous  and  respectful  treatment  which  he  other- 
wise experienced ;  for  the  sultan  instantly  raised 
him  from  the  ground,  embraced  him  tenderly,  and 
assured  him  that  his  life  and  dignity  should  remain 
inviolable.    A  ransom  of  a  million,  an  annual  tribut* 
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of  3000  pieces  of  gold,  an  intermarriage  between 
the  families,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  the  captive 
Mussulmans  in  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  were  at  last 
agreed  to  as  the  tei-ms  of  peace  and  the  liberty  of 
the  emperor.  Romanus  was  now  dismissed  loaded 
with  presents,  and  respectfully  attended  by  a  mili- 
tary guard.  But  the  distracted  state  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  his  subjects, 
precluded  him  from  fulfiUing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
and  remitting  the  stipulated  price  of  his  ransom. 
The  sultan  seemed  disposed  to  favour  and  support 
the  declining  fortunes  of  his  ally  ;  but  the  defeat, 
imprisonment,  and  death  of  Romanus  interrupted 
the  accomplishment  of  his  generous,  or  rather  am- 
bitious, design. 

At  this  time  the  dominion  of  Alp  Arslan  extended 
over  the  fairest  part  of  Asia  ;  1200  princes,  or  sons 
of  princes,  surrounded  his  throne ;  and  200,000 
soldiers  were  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  He 
now  meditated  a  greater  enterprise,  and  declared  his 
purpose  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
the  original  seat  of  his  ancestors.  After  great  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition,  he  marched  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. 
Before  he  could  pass  the  river  with  safety,  it  was 
necessary  to  gain  possession  of  some  fortresses  in 
its  vicinity,  one  of  which  was  for  several  days  vi- 
gorously defended  by  the  governor,  Joseph  Cothual, 
a  Carizmian.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render, and  was  carried  a  prisoner  before  the  sultan, 
who,  being  enraged  at  his  obstinacy  and  presump- 
tion, addressed  him  in  very  reproachful  terms. 
Joseph  replied  with  so  much  spirit  that  he  roused 
the  resentment  of  Alp  Arslan,  and  was  commanded 
instantly  to  be  fastened  by  the  hands  and  feet  to 
four  stakes,  to  suffer  a  painful  and  cruel  death. 
Joseph,  on  hearing  this  sentence,  became  furious 
and  desperate ;  and,  drawing  a  dagger  which  he  had 
concealed  in  his  boots,  rushed  towards  the  throne  to 
stab  the  sultan.  The  guards  raised  their  battle-axes 
and  moved  forward  to  defend  their  sovereign ;  but 
Alp  Arslan,  the  most  expert  archer  of  his  age,  check- 
ing their  zeal,  forbade  them  to  advance,  and  drew  his 
bow  :  his  foot  slipped,  and  the  arrow  missed  Joseph, 
who  rushed  forward,  and,  plunging  his  dagger  in 
the  breast  of  the  sultan,  was  himself  instantly  cut  in 
pieces.  The  wound  proved  mortal,  and  the  sultan  ex- 
pired a  few  hours  after  he  received  it,  in  the  year  10/2. 

ALPHONSO  I.,  king  of  Portugal— This  valiant 
prince  was  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy,  count  of 
Portugal,  who  died  when  he  was  only  three  years  of 
age ;  but  he  did  not  assume  any  authority  for  many 
years,  as  his  mother  governed  in  his  stead.  Intes- 
tine troubles  then  prevented  his  effectually  restrain- 
ing the  Moorish  generals,  who  repeatedly  invaded 
the  strongholds  of  his  country,'  and  indeed  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  possession  of  great  part  of  Por- 
tugal. The  Moorish  emperor  in  Barbary  having 
sent  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  princes,  they  were 
enabled  to  take  the  field  with  an  army  far  superior 
to  that  of  Alphonso  ;  yet  he  valiantly  met  them  in 
the  plains  of  Ourique,  and  totally  defeated  their 
forces.  Thus  Providence  conferred  such  a  signal 
favour  on  the  Christian  arms  as  procured  a  residence 
for  Christianity  in  those  parts.  The  ambitious  king 
of  Leon  and  Castile  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  entered  Portugal  to  waste  and 
destroy;  but,  after  the  emperor  had  received  a  tem  i 


porary  check,  the  matter  was  accommodated,  and 
he  withdrew  his  army.  In  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tory obtained  on  the  plains  of  Ourique,  Alphonso 
was  instantly  proclaimed  king ;  but  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  monarchy  were  not  settled  until 
the  nobility,  prelates,  and  commons  had  assembled 
at  Lamago  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1145.  The 
conquest  of  Santarem  preceded  this  event,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
states.  The  honour  of  crowning  the  king  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  archbishop  of  Braga  ;  and  it  was 
legally  provided  that  the  crown  should  descend  with 
an  uninterrupted  succession  to  the  heirs  male  of 
Alphonso.  The  prelates  and  nobihty,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  people,  instituted  a  code  of  laws, 
consisting  of  eighteen  statutes,  for  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  '  It  being  proposed  whether  it  was 
their  pleasure  that  the  king  should  go  to  Leon  and 
do  homage  to  that  prince  or  to  any  other,  every 
man,  drawing  his  sword,  exclaimed,  "  We  are  free, 
and  our  king  is  free,  and  we  owe  our  liberty  to  our 
courage  ;  and,  if  he  shall  at  any  time  submit  to  such 
an  act,  he  deserves  death,  and  shall  not  either  reign 
over  us  or  among  us."  The  year  after  his  corona- 
tion he  was  married  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Ama- 
deus,  count  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy ;  and  he  reco- 
vered Lisbon  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1147.  A  multitude  of  adventurers  being  as- 
sembled at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  in  their  progress 
to  the  Holy  Land,  greatly  assisted  him  in  this  con- 
quest. Alphonso  afterwards  succeeded  in  adding 
six  additional  provinces  to  his  dominions,  and  his 
son  Don  Sancho  obtained  a  very  important  victory 
over  the  king  of  Morocco,  at  Santarem.  After 
having  formed  a  good  code  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom,  he  died  at  Coimbra,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

ALPHONSO  II.  of  Aragon. — There  were  several 
monarchs  bearing  this  name  that  ruled  over  Aragon, 
but  this  was  the  most  distinguished  for  his  military 
achievements.  His  successes  against  the  Moors  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  Alphonso  the  Victorious,  and 
his  chivalrous  spirit  frequently  led  him  into  personal 
combats  with  the  Moorish  chiefs.  One  of  these  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  occurred,  that  we  give  an  account  of 
the  meeting  as  it  is  preserved  by  an  old  Spanish 
chronicler : — 

Mulim  Abdul,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  at 
the  court  of  Grenada,  having  heard  a  high  character 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Princess  Joan,  who  then  resided 
with  her  brother  Alphonso,  resolved  to  visit  the  city 
of  Zaragoza  in  disguise.  He  did  so,  and,  attired  as 
a  der\'ise,  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  so  composed 
as,  in  the  language  of  flowers,  to  speak  of  devotion 
and  hope.  On  his  return  to  Grenada,  he  boasted  of 
his  succes.sful  exploit,  which,  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Alphonso,  he  declared  that  the  infidel  should 
dearly  rue  the  insult  thus  offered  to  a  Christian  prin- 
cess. Taking  twenty  of  his  bravest  knights,  he 
hastened  across  the  Sierra  Morena,  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  reached  the  very  gates  of  Grenada.  It  was 
the  hour  of  prayer,  and  the  muzeins  were  proclaim- 
ing from  the  numerous  minarets  the  commencement 
of  a  solemn  festival,  so  that  even  the  very  guards 
who  should  have  %vatched  the  gates  had  their  faces 
directed  towards  Mecca,  and,  as  such,  marked  not 
the  approach  of  the  infidel  Christians.     A  renegade 
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that  accompanied  Alphonso  led  the  way  through 
the  spacious  streets,  and  speedily  brought  them  to 
the  principal  mosque.  Here  the  king,  attaching  a 
declaration  of  defiance  to  the  point  of  his  javelin, 
hurled  it  against  the  gate,  and  then,  retracing  his 
steps,  succeeded  with  his  knights  in  forcing  their 
way  back  to  the  Christian  frontier.  The  Moor  ac- 
cepted the  cartel  of  defiance,  and,  with  a  given 
number  of  warriors  of  his  own  race,  met  the  king  in 
the  passes  of  the  Nevada.  The  result  was  that  the 
leaders  were  the  only  persons  who  escaped  with  their 
lives,  and  of  them  the  king  of  Aragon  was  the  only 
one  who  recovered  of  his  wounds. 

Alphonso,  after  a  long  reign,  died  at  Zaragoza, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  del  Seu.  His  tomb 
is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  sketch. 
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ALPHONSO  HI.,  king  of  Leon  and  Asturias, 
called  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father,  Ordogno,  in 
866.  After  having  subdued  by  force  the  powerful 
nobles  of  his  kingdom,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the 
royal  dignity  remain  hereditary  in  one  family,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  his  foreign  enemies,  and  dis- 
tinguished his  reign  by  more  than  thirty  campaigns, 
and  numerous  victories  obtained  over  the  Moors. 
He  crossed  the  Duero,  overthrew  the  walls  of  Coim- 
bra,  passed  the  Tajo  into  Estremadura,  added  to  his 
dominions  a  part  of  Portugal  and  Old  Castile,  and 
peopled  Burgos  anew.  But  all  these  successes  did 
not  conciliate  his  subjects,  and  he  had  the  grief 
of  seeing  his  own  son,  Don  Garcia,  at  the  head  of 
the  malcontents,  endeavouring  to  tear  the  crown 
from  his  head.  Alphonso  defeated  the  rebels,  took 
his  son  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  close  confinement 
at  the  castle  of  Gauson.  The  queen,  donna  Ximena, 
then  formed  a  dangerous  conspiracy  in  Garcia's  favour, 
and  armed  both  her  other  sons  against  the  king.  A 
fierce  war  desolated  the  kingdom,  until  the  monarch, 
defeated  by  his  own  son,  abdicated  the  crown,  and 
placed  it  on  don  Garcia's  head.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded an  army,  as  the  general  of  his  son,  against 
the  Moors,  conquered  them,  and  returned  enriched 
with  booty.  After  this  expedition,  he  died  at  Za- 
mora  in  912. 

ALPHONSO  X.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  sur- 
naraed  the  Wise,  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand 


the  Holy  in  1252.  His  love  of  the  sciences  and  of 
law,  which  he  early  exhibited,  gave  his  subjects  hopes 
of  a  happy  reign  ;  but  the  event  did  not  answer  their 
expectations.  Alphonso  was  neither  loved  by  his 
family,  his  subjects,  nor  his  neighbours  ;  but  his 
learning  and  eloquence  had  given  him  so  high  a  re- 
putation in  Europe  that  many  German  princes  fa- 
voured his  claim  to  the  imperial  throne.  Instead  of 
employing  himself  in  expelhng  the  Moors,  and  hum- 
bling his  own  nobility,  he  exhausted  the  strength  of 
his  kingdom  by  endeavouring  to  secure  his  election 
to  the  imperial  throne.  But  it  was  vain  for  him  to 
aspire  to  this  dignity  in  opposition  to  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg ;  and  pope  Gregory  X.  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  emperor,  but  even  to  allow 
his  right  to  Suabia,  which  he  claimed  through  his 
mother,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Philip  I.,  archduke  of 
Suabia. 

In  the  mean  time  his  throne  was  endangered  at 
home  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  nobles  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Moors.  He  finally  conquered  them,  in 
a  bloody  battle,  in  1263,  took  from  them  Xeres, 
Medina-Sidonia,  San-Lucar,  and  a  part  of  Algarvia, 
and  united  Murcia  with  Castile.  But  these  victo- 
ries were  interrupted  by  new  troubles,  excited  by 
his  son,  the  infante  Philip,  which  he  succeeded  in 
quieting  after  a  war  of  three  years.  But  the  mild- 
ness with  which  he  treated  the  rebels  was  considered 
only  a  proof  of  weakness,  and,  when  he  at  last  de- 
termined to  act  with  rigour  against  his  own  family, 
his  son  Sancho  again  rebelled,  and  in  1282  deprived 
him  of  his  crown.  Alphonso  then  sought  support 
in  an  Alliance  with  the  Moors,  and  died  in  1284 
after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  regain  the 
throne.  Alphonso  was  the  most  learned  prince  of 
his  age,  and  has  gained  a  lasting  celebrity  by  his 
collection  of  laws,  called  has  Partidas.  Europe  is 
indebted  to  this  monarch  for  the  astronomical  tables 
which  go  under  his  name,  and  under  his  patro- 
nage the  first  general  history  of  Spain  was  com- 
posed in  the  Castilian  tongue. 

ALPINI,  PROSPERO,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
botanist,  born  in  the  Venetian  territory  in  1553. 
He  travelled  in  Egypt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ex- 
otic plants,  and  has  by  some  been  considered  as 
the  first  who  explained  the  fructification  and  genera- 
tion of  plants  by  the  sexual  system.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  Venice,  in  1586,  Andrea  Doria  appointed 
him  his  physician :  and  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  this  capacity  that  he  was  esteemed  the  first 
physician  of  his  age.  The  leaders  of  the  Venetian 
government  began  to  be  uneasy  that  a  subject  of  theirs 
of  so  great  merit  as  Alpini  should  continue  at  Genoa, 
when  he  might  be  of  so  much  service  and  honour 
to  their  state  :  they  therefore  recalled  him  in  1593 
to  fill  the  professorship  of  botany  at  Padua,  and 
presented  him  with  a  salary  of  200  florins,  which 
was  afterwards  raised  to  750.  He  discharged  this 
office  with  great  reputation ;  but  his  health  became 
very  precarious,  having  been  much  broken  by  the 
voyages  he  had  made.  According  to  the  register  of 
the  university  of  Padua,  he  died  the  5th  of  February 
1617,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
buried  the  day  after,  without  any  funeral  pomp,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Anthony.  Alpini  wrote  several 
works  in  Latin,  of  which  the  principal  were  treatises 
on  botany  or  medicine. 

ALREDUS. — This  distinguished  historian  was 
born  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  early  part  of 
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tte  reign  of  Henry  L,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  St.  John's  at  Beverly ; 
and  we  learn  from  a  note  of  bishop  Tanner's  that, 
for  the  sake  of  improvement,  he  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  at  Rome  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  Cardinal  Othoboni.  He  died  in  the  year 
1128  or  1129,  leaving  behind  him  the  following 
works:  —  1.  "The  Annals  of  Alured  of  Beverly," 
pubhshed  at  Oxford  in  171 6,  by  Mr.  Hearne,  froma 
manuscript  which  belonged  to  Thomas  Rawlin- 
son.  It  contains  an  abridgment  of  our  history 
from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.,  \vritten  in  Latin,  and  with 
great  accuracy,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  2.  "Li- 
bertates  Ecclesise,  S.  Johannis  de  Beverte." 

ALSOP,  ANTHONY,  an  eminent  Enghsh  divine 
and  scholar,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  170C,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Trelavvney, 
who  gave  him  the  living  of  Brightwell,  Berks,  with 
a  stall  in  his  cathedral ;  but  a  prosecution  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  being  instituted  against 
him,  in  1717,  the  heavy  damages  which  were  awarded 
forced  him  to  a  temporary  absence  from  his  country. 
How  long  he  remained  abroad  is  uncertain,  but  he 
returned  to  England  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1720. 

His  principal  work  was  a  selection  from  ..Esop, 
entitled,  "  Fabularum  /Esopicarum  Delectus,"  pub- 
lished in  1698.  The  preface  to  this  book,  in  which 
the  author  espouses  the  part  of  Boyle  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Bentley,  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time,  though  it  is  now  little  known.  A  quarto  vo- 
lume of  his  Latin  odes,  edited  by  Sir  F.  Bernard, 
appeared  in  1752  ;  and  several  of  his  English  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  Dodsley  and 
Pearch. 

ALSOP,  RICHARD,  an  author  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  was 
born  in  Middleton,  Connecticut.  He  published  a 
number  of  fugitive  pieces  in  verse  and  prose,  which 
had  considerable  success,  besides  several  translations 
from  the  Italian  and  French.  The  principal  one  is 
the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Chili,  from  the 
Itahan  of  Molina.  In  1815  he  prepared  the  "  Narrative 
of  the  Captivity  and  Adventures  of  J.  R.  Jewett 
among  the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound."  He  died 
August  20th  1815,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

ALSOP,  VINCENT,  an  eminent  divine,  who  was 
educated  in  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  received 
deacon's  orders,  after  which  he  went  down  into  Rut- 
landshire, and  settled  at  Oakham,  where  he  was  an 
assistant  to  the  master  of  a  free-school.  He  then 
settled  at  Wilby  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
whence  he  Was  ejected  in  1662  for  nonconformity. 
After  this  he  ventured  to  preach  sometimes  at  Oak- 
ham, and  at  Wellingborough  where  he  lived,  and 
was  once  six  months  in  prison  for  praying  by  a  sick 
person.  A  book  he  wrote  against  Dr.  Sherlock  in 
a  humorous  style  made  him  well  known  to  the 
world,  and  induced  Mr.  Cawton,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formist in  Westminster,  to  recommend  him  to  his 
congregation  for  his  successor.  On  receiving  this 
call  he  quitted  Northamptonshire  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  preached  constantly,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral works  which  were  extremely  well  received  by 
the  pubhc.     His  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


court  exposed  him  to  many  inconveniences ;  but 
these  ended  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  or  at  least 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  Mr.  Alsop^s 
son  engaging  in  treasonable  practices  was  freely 
pardoned  by  Kmg  James.  After  this  he  went  fre- 
quently to  court,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  person  who  drew  up  the  Presbyterian's 
address  to  that  prince  for  his  general  indulgence. 
After  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Alsop  gave  very  public 
testimonies  of  his  affection  for  the  government ;  yet 
upon  all  occasions  he  spoke  very  respectfully  of  King 
James,  and  retained  a  very  high  sense  of  his  clemency 
in  sparing  his  only  son.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he  at- 
tained a  very  great  age. 

ALSTON,  CHARLES,  a  respectable  Scottish 
physician  and  botanist,  born  in  1683.  In  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Munro,  Dr.  Alston  projected 
the  revival  of  medical  lectures  and  studies  in  Edin- 
burgh. For  this  purpose  they  associated  themselves 
with  Drs.  Rutherford,  Sinclair,  and  Plummer,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  character  which 
Edinburgh,  as  a  medical  school,  has  so  long  enjoyed. 
Dr.  Alston's  department  was  botany  and  the  materia 
medica,  which  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death 
in  1760,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  pub- 
lished several  botanical  works,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled,  "  Tirocinium  Botanicum  Edinburgense," 
1753,  in  which  he  attempted  to  overthrow  the  system 
of  Linnaeus.  He  has  also  some  papers  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Essays,  and  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Materia  Medica,"  were  published  after  his  death. 

ALVA,  FREDERICK  ALVAREZ,  of  Toledo,  a 
celebrated  statesman  and  general,  who  was  bom  in 
1508  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Spain. 
He  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  age  for  his  great 
military  talents,  which  were  in  after  life  disfigured  by 
the  most  remorseless  cruelty  and  rapine. 

His  able  generalship  gained,  in  1547,  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg,  against  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  when 
the  elector  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke,  who 
presided  in  the  council  of  war,  adjudged  him  to 
death,  and  strongly  urged  the  emperor  to  execute  the 
sentence.  In  1555  he  was  commissioned  to  attack 
the  French  in  Italy,  and  pope  Paul  IV.,  the  irrecon- 
cilable enemy  of  the  emperor.  He  gained  several 
victories,  relieved  Milan,  advanced  to  Naples,  where 
the  intrigues  of  the  pope  had  stirred  up  a  rebellion, 
and  confirmed  there  the  Spanish  influence.  When 
Charles  V.  resigned  the  government  to  his  son, 
Phihp  II.,  Alva  received  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army.  He  conquered  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  frustrated  the  eftbrts  of  the  French.  Philip,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  contract  an  honourable  peace 
with  the  pope,  whom  Alva  much  wished  to  humble. 
Recalled  from  Italy,  he  appeared  in  1559,  at  the 
French  court,  in  order  to  marry  Ehzabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  II.,  by  proxy,  for  his  sovereign ;  she  was 
at  first  destined  for  the  crown-prince,  don  Carlos. 
About  this  time  the  Netherlands  revolted,  and  Alva 
strongly  advised  the  king  to  suppress  the^  insurrection 
by  severity  and  force.  The  king  entrusted  him  with 
a  considerable  army  and  unlimited  power,  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  provinces.  Scarcely  had  he  reached 
Flanders  when  he  established  a  general  council,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  his  confidant,  Juan  de  Vargas. 
This  tribunal  condemned  without  discrimination  aU 
whose  opinions  were  suspected,  and  whose  riches  ex- 
cited their  avarice.     The  present  and  absent,  the 
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living  and  the  dead,  were  subjected  to  trial,  and  their 
property  confiscated.  Many  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  emigrated  to  this  country; 
more  than  100,000  men'  abandoned  their  homes ; 
others  resorted  to  the  standard  of  the  proscribed 
prince  of  Orange.  The  cruelty  of  Alva  was  increased 
by  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Arem- 
berg,  and  he  caused  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn 
to  be  executed  upon 'the  scaifold.  Soon  after,  the 
prince  of  Orange  advanced  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  the  young  Frederic  of  Toledo  sent  to  his  father, 
asking  permission  to  attack  the  prince.  The  duke, 
who  demanded  blind  obedience  from  his  inferiors, 
answered  that  he  pardoned  him  on  account  of  his 
inexperience,  but  bade  him  beware  of  pressing  him 
further,  for  it  would  cost  the  life  of  any  one  who 
should  venture  on  a  similar  message.  The  prince  of 
Orange  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Germany ;  and 
the  duke  stained  his  reputation  as  a  general  by  new 
cruelties,  for  it  was  justly  observed  that  his  execu- 
tioners shed  more  blood  than  his  soldiers.  On  ac- 
count of  his  success  the  pope  presented  him  with  a 
consecrated  hat  and  sword' — a  distinction  previously 
conferred  only  on  princes.  Holland  and  Zealand, 
however,  resisted  his  arms,  and  a  fleet  which  was  fitted 
out  at  his  command  was  entirely  destroyed.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  perhaps  the  fear  of  losing  the  favour 
of  the  king,  induced  him  to  request  his  recal.  Philip 
willingly  granted  it,  as  he  perceived  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Netherlands  was  rendered  more  obstinate 
by  the  cruelties  of  Alva,  and  was  desirous  of  trying 
milder  measures.  In  December,  1573,  Alva  proclaimed 
an  amnesty,  resigned  the  command  of  the  troops  to 
Louis  de  Requesens,  and  left  the  land  in  which  he 
had  according  to  his  own  account  executed  18,000 
men,  and  kindled  a  war  which  burned  for  sixty-eight 
years,  cost  Spain  200,000,000/.  sterling,  its  finest 
troops,  and  seven  of  its  richest  provinces  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

Duke  Alva  was  received  with  distinction  in  Madrid, 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  former  credit.  One  of 
his  sons  had  seduced  one  of  the  queen's  ladies  of 
honour,  under  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was,  for 
that  reason,  arrested ;  his  father  assisted  him  to 
escape,  and  married  him  to  one  of  his  relations,  con- 
trary to  the  wiU  of  the  king.  The  duke  was  on  this 
account  banished  from  the  court  to  his  castle  at  Uzeda, 
where  he  lived  two  years,  when  the  troubles  stirred 
up  by  don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  who  had  been 
crowned  king  of  Portugal,  forced  Philip  to  have  re- 
course to  Alva,  as  one  in  whose  talents  and  fidehty 
he  placed  great  reliance.  Alva  led  an  army  to  Por- 
tugal, gained  two  battles  in  three  weeks,  drove  out 
don  Antonio,  and  reduced  all  Portugal,  in  1581,  to 
subjection  to  his  sovereign.  He  made  himself  master 
of  the  treasures  of  the  capital,  and  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  suburbs  and  surrounding 
country,  with  their  usual  rapacity  and  cruelty.  Philip 
wa«  displeased  at  this,  and  desirous  of  instituting  an 
investigation  into  the  conduct  of  his  general,  who 
was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  applied  the 
wealth  of  the  conquered  to  his  own  purposes ;  but 
a  haughty  answer  from  the  duke,  and  the  fear  of 
rebeUion,  caused  him  to  desist.  The  duke  died  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1582,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
Alva  possessed  a  proud  mien,  a  noble  aspect,  and  a 
strong  frame  ;  he  slept  httle,  but  laboured  and  wrote 
much.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  during  sixty  years  of 
warfare  against  different  enemies,  he  never  lost   a 


battle,  and  was  never  taken  by  surprise :  but  pride, 
severity,  and  cruelty  tarnished  and  destroyed  his 
reputation. 

ALVARES  DEL  LUNA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
minister  of  John  second  king  of  Castile.  He  was 
born  in  1388,  and  was  the  natural  son  of  Don  Alvares 
de  Luna  lord  of  Canete  in  Aragon.  Alvares  was  intro- 
duced to  court  in  1408,  and  made  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  King  John,  in  whose  service  he  ac- 
quired the  most  distinguished  favour.  In  1427  the 
hostility  of  the  courtiers  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
court :  they  complained  that  a  man  of  no  military 
skill,  and  without  any  virtue  to  recommend  him, 
should  by  mere  artifice  and  dissimulation  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  honours ;  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  upstart  men,  whom  he  had  raised  and 
attached  to  his  interest,  should  rule  as  absolutely  as 
if  he  were  king.  Their  efforts  against  him  proving 
successful,  Alvares  was  banished  from  court.  His 
banishment  was  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  king. 
He  was  therefore  recalled,  and,  being  invested  with 
his  former  authority,  he  revenged  himself  severely 
upon  his  enemies.  He  spent  forty-five  3^ears  at 
court,  and  during  thirty  of  them  maintained  such 
an  ascendency  over  the  king  that  nothing  could  be 
done  without  his  concurrence :  naj'',  it  is  related  by 
Mariana  that  the  king  could  not  change  an  officer 
or  servant,  or  even  his  clothes  or  diet,  without  the 
approbation  of  Alvares.  In  short  he  wanted  nothing 
to  complete  his  grandeur  but  the  name  of  king :  he 
had  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom  at  his  disposal ;  he 
was  master  of  the  treasury,  and  had  so  far  gained 
the  affections  of  the  subjects  by  his  profusion  that 
the  king,  though  his  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  his 
favour  withdrawn,  was  afraid  to  complain.  A  day  of 
retribution  however  was  at  hand ;  the  popular  favoin*, 
as  well  as  the  affections  of  the  monarch,  declined,  and 
Alvares  was  thro^vn  into  prison.  Being  brought  to 
trial  and  condemned,  he  was  removed  to  Valladolid, 
and  there  beheaded  in  the  market-place. 

AMBERGER,  CHRISTOPHER,  aGerman  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  born  in  Nuremberg.  He 
resided  in  Augsburg,  where  he  painted,  in  1530,  a 
portrait  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  rewarded 
him  richly,  and  honoured  him  highly.  This  paint- 
ing is  now  at  Berlin.  The  History  of  Joseph,  in  a 
series  of  twelve  pictures,  is  said  by  Sandrart  to  be 
his  best  work.  He  painted  in  *he  powerful  style  of 
the  elder  Holbein,  who  was  living  in  his  time ;  he 
copied  also  many  portraits  of  this  master,  and  en- 
graved some  of  them  in  wood.  Amberger  died  be- 
tween 1550  and  15G0. 

AMBROSE,  SAINT,  a  celebrated  father  of  the 
church,  who  was  born  in  340  at  Treves,  where  his 
parent  resided  as  governor  of  Gaul.  According  to 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  period,  happy  omens 
attended  him  even  in  the  cradle.  A  swarm  of  bees 
is  said  to  have  covered  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  Avhile 
slumbering  in  the  court  of  his  father's  castle,  and, 
when  the  nurse  hastened  to  him,  she  was  astonished 
to  perceive  the  bees  passing  in  and  out  of  his  mouth, 
without  doing  him  any  injury.  His  father,  recollect- 
ing perhaps  a  similar  wonder  mentioned  of  Plato, 
argued  from  this  circumstance  that  he  was  destined 
for  greatness.  His  education  was  suitable  to  his 
rank ;  the  best]  teachers  at  Rome,  where  the  family 
proceeded  after  the  death  of  his  father,  formed  his 
mind  and  his  heart.  After  finishing  their  studies, 
Ambrose  and  his  brother  Satyms  went  to  Milan, 
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where  they  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  appointed  him  governor  of  the  provinces 
between  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  Tuscany,  the 
Adige,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  His  kindness  and  wis- 
dom gained  him  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  people ; 
but  their  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  the  disturb- 
ances growing  out  of  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  and  he 
was  called  to  the  bishopric  of  Milan  by  the  unani- 
mous voices  of  Arians  and  Catholics.  Ambrose  long 
refused  to  accept  this  dignity,  but  in  vain.  He  fled 
by  night,  and  thought  himself  on  the  way  to  Pa\aa, 
but  unexpectedly  found  himself  again  before  the 
gates  of  Milan.  At  length  he  yielded,  received  bap- 
tism, for  he  had  hitherto  been  only  a  catechumen, 
and,  eight  days  after,  was  consecrated  a  priest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  firmness 
of  this  ecclesiastic  was  displayed  during  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Thessalonica.  While  the  em- 
peror ITieodosius  remained  in  Italy,  after  the  defeat 
of  Maximus,  an  insurrection  took  place  among  the 
inhabitants,  in  which  they  killed  the  heutenant- 
general  of  Illyricum.  Theodosius,  being  informed  of 
this,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  killed  indiscrimi- 
nately, without  regard  either  to  age  or  sex.  They 
"  were  cut  down  like  the  corn  in  the  harvest,"  as 
Theodoret  states,  to  the  number  of  7000.  At  this 
time  an  assembly  of  bishops  was  held  at  Milan, 
who  aU  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  such  cruelty  in 
the  emperor.  Ambrose  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in 
which  he  represented  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and 
exhorted  him  to  make  satisfaction  by  a  sincere  sub- 
mission and  repentance. 

Theodosius,  upon  his  arrival  at  Milan,  was  going 
to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  great  church,  when 
Ambrose  met  him  at  the  door,  and  is  said  to  have 
denied  him  entrance  in  these  terms  :  "  You  do  not,  I 
believe,  consider,  O  emperor,  the  guilt  of  the  mas- 
sacre which  you  have  committed  ;  and,  though  the 
violence  of  your  passion  be  now  over,  yet  your  reason 
has  not  suggested  to  you  the  full  extent  of  your 
crime.  Perhaps  your  imperial  dignity  may  prevent 
you  from  perceiving  it,  and  cast  a  cloud  over  your 
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About  a  year  afterwards,  however,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  church  by  Ambrose ;  but  not  till  after  he  had 
made  atonement  for  his  cruelty,  and  given  marks  of 
a  sincere  repentance. 

Ambrose  died  in  397,  and  all  agree  in  the  excellence 
of  his  conduct  both  as  a  prelate  and  a  Christian.  In 
his  external  deportment  he  was  affable,  mild,  and 
modest,  and  he  invariably  employed  his  authority  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  church.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  the  Benedictines,  in  1686. 

AMERICUS  VESPUCIUS.— This  distinguished 
navigator  was  born  in  March,  1451,  at  Florence,  of 
an  ancient  family.  He  early  made  great  progress  in 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  at 
that  time  the  three  principal  branches  of  science 
studied  at  Florence,  on  account  of  their  importance 
in  relation  to  commerce.  In  1490  he  went  to  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  was  at  Seville  when 
Columbus  was  making  preparations  for  his  second 
voyage.  The  success  of  Columbus's  undertaking  in- 
duced Vespucius  to  abandon  commerce,  and  explore 
these  newly-discovered  countries.  According  to  his 
own  account,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  entered  on  his 
first  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ojeda, 
May  •20th,  1497,  who  left  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with 
four  ships  ;  and,  after  a  voyage  of  thirty-seven  days, 
reached  the  main  land  of  America,  explored  the  bay 
of  Paria,  and  the  coast  for  several  hundred  miles, 
and  after  eighteen  months  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  received  with  distinction  by  the  court  at  Seville. 
In  May,  1499,  he  began  his  second  voyage,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  the  discovery  of  a  multitude  of  small 
islands.  After  this  he  entered  the  serv-ice  of  King 
Emanuel  of  Portugal,  and  made  two  voyages  in  Por- 
tuguese ships,  the  first  in  May  1501,  the  second  in 
May  1503.  The  object  of  this  last  voyage  was  to  find 
a  westerly  passage  to  Malacca.  Americus  arrived  at 
Brazil,  and  discovered  the  bay  of  All  Saints.  In  1505 
he  again  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
made  no  more  voyages,  as  appears  from  memoranda, 
showing  that  he  was  at  Seville  tiU  1508,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  principal  pilot.  His  duties 
were  to  prepare  charts,  and  prescribe  routes  for  ves- 


understanding;however,  you  ought  to  reflect  upon  the  I  sels  in  their  voyages  to  the  new  world,  which  soon 
constitution  of  human  nature,  which  is  very  weak  and  received  his  name.  This  honour  certainly  belonged 
obnoxious  to  mortality,  and  that  we  are  derived  from  to  Columbus  rather  than  to  Americus,  for  the  prior 
dust,  and  must  necessarily  be  resolved  into  dust  again,  discovery  of  the  continent  by  the  former  is  not  to  be 
Be  not  deceived  so  far  with  the  splendour  of  the  pur-  !  questioned.  We  have  a  chart  of  America  laid  down 
pie  which  invests  you  as  not  to  consider  the  infirmity  l  by  Americusj;  a  journal  of  four  of  his  voyages,  printed 
of  the  body  which  it  covers.  They  are  men  of  the  at  Paris,  1532,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  "  Amerigo's 
same  nature  with  yourself,  nay,  they  are  your  fellow-  |  Letters,"  which  appeared  at  Florence  after  his  death, 
servants,  whom  you  govern ;  for  there  is  one  Lord  !  published  by  John  Stephen  di  Carlo  da  Pavia.    Ves- 


and  Sovereign  of  all,  he  who  created  the  universe. 
With  what  eyes  will  you,  therefore,  view  the  temple 
of  our  common  Sovereign,  and  with  what  feet  will 
you  tread  the  sacred  floor  ?  How  can  you  stretch  out 
those  hands  which  have  been  defiled  with  so  much  in- 
nocent blood  ?  How  can  you  receive  the  holy  body  of 
our  Lord  in  such  polluted  hands,  or  touch  with  your 
mouth  his  precious  blood,  when  you  have  commanded 
in  your  passion  the  blood  of  so  many  persons  to  be 
unjustly  shed  ?  Depart,  therefore,  and  do  not  aggra- 
vate your  former  guilt  by  new  provocations  :  receive 
the  bond  which  God  himself,  the  Lord  of  all  nature, 
approves  and  recommends,  for  it  has  a  salutary  power 
in  it."  The  emperor,  struck  Avith  these  words,  re- 
turned to  his  palace  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind ;  and 
expressed  his  regret  that,  whilst  the  church  was  open 
to  the  lowest  orders  of  men,  it  should  be  shut  to  him. 


pucius  died  at  Seville,  in  1512.  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  caused  the  remains  of  the  ship  Victoria,  in 
which  he  had  made  his  last  voyage  to  America,  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  cathedral  at  Lisbon,  and  Rorence 
conferred  marks  of  distinction  on  his  family. 

AMES,  FISHER,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
American  statesmen  and  \mters.  He  was  bom  at 
Dedham,  in  Alassachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1758,  of  very  respectable  parents.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  admitted  to 
Harvard  College,  with  the  reputation  of  uncommon 
talents  and  attainments.  Diligence,  regularity,  and 
success  marked  his  collegiate  course  of  four  years. 
After  receiving  his  degree,  in  1774,  the  narrow  cir- 
cumstances of  his  widowed  mother  compelled  him  to 
postpone,  for  several  years,  the  accomplishment  of 
his  original  purpose  of  studying  the  law.     In  the  in- 
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terval  he  acted  as  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  public 
school,  and  continued  to  cultivate  classical  literature, 
to  the  marked  improvement  of  his  mind.  At  length, 
in  1781,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  with 
the  stock  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
office  of  a  member  of  the  profession,  in  Boston  ;  and 
an  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  the  display  of  his 
superior  qualifications,  both  as  a  speaker  and  an  essay 
writer. 

The  fame  which  followed  his  early  efforts  conduced 
to  place  him  in  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  ra- 
tifying the  constitution,  in  1"88.  From  this  sphere, 
in  which  he  made  a  deep  impression  by  some  of  his 
speeches,  particularly  that  on  biennial  elections,  he 
passed  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  state 
legislature.  Here  he  soon  became  so  eminent  as  an 
orator  and  man  of  business  that  the  voters  of  the 
SuflTolk  district  elected  him  their  first  representative 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  He  had  not 
been  long  in  that  assembly  before  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers were  satisfied  that  they  had  not  overrated  his 
abilities.  He  won  there  the  palm  of  eloquence,  be- 
sides proving  himself  equal  to  the  discussion  of  the 
deepest  subjects  of  politics  and  finance,  and  the 
execution  of  the  most  arduous  committee  labours. 
He  remained  in  congress  during  eight  years,  the 
whole  of  Washington's  administration,  which  he  con- 
stantly and  zealously  defended.  "  His  speech  on  the 
British  Treaty  is  considered  the  era  of  his  political 
life.  For  many  months  he  had  been  sinking  under 
weakness,  and,  though  he  had  attended  the  long  and 
interesting  debate  on  the  question  which  involved  the 
constitution  and  the  peace  of  the  North  American 
States,  it  was  feared  he  would  be  unable  to  speak. 
But,  when  the  time  came  for  taking  a  vote  so  big  with 
consequences,  his  emotions  would  not  sufier  him  to 
be  silent.  His  appearance,  his  situation,  the  magni- 
tude of  his  subject,  the  force  and  the  pathos  of  his 
eloquence,  gave  this  speech  an  extraordinary  power 
over  the  feelings  of  the  dignified  and  numerous  as- 
sembly who  heard  it.  WTien  he  had  finished,  a  mem- 
ber in  opposition  moved  to  postpone  the  decision  of 
the  question,  that  they  might  not  vote  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sensibility  which  their  calm  judgment 
might  condemn." 

On  the  retirement  of  Washington,  Mr.  Ames  re- 
turned to  his  residence  at  Dedham,  where  he  occupied 
himself  with  the  management  of  his  farm  and  the 
practice  of  the  law.  The  latter  he  relinquished  in  a 
few  years,  owing  to  the  decline  of  his  health  ;  but  he 
felt  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  country 
to  withdraw  his  mind  and  pen  from  politics.  He 
published  a  considerable  number  of  essays,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  re- 
volutionary France,  as  it  might  affect  American 
liberty  and  prosperity.  No  writer  evinced  more 
ardour  for  the  success  of  Britain,  or  more  horror  of 
the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  French  despotism. 
In  1804  Mr.  Ames  was  chosen  president  of  Harvard 
College,  an  honour  which  he  declined.  When  Wash- 
ington died,  Mr.  Ames,  then  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  commonwealth,  was  appointed  to  pronounce 
his  funeral  eulogy  before  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Ames  continued  to  exert  himself  ac- 
tively in  the  ser^-ice  of  his  country  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  4th,  1808. 

AMES,  JOSEPH,  a  typographical  writer  of  some 
celebrity,  who  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,   on  the  23d  of  January  1688.     He  dis- 


played at  a  very  early  age  a  taste  for  English  history 
and  antiquities.  In  this  predilection  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  friends,  and,  after  many  years  spent 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  and  arranging 
them,  he  published  his  well-kno\vn  work  entitled 
"  Typographical  Antiquities,"  being  an  historical 
account  of  printing  in  England,  with  memoirs  of  our 
ancient  printers,  and  a  register  of  the  books  printed 
by  them,  from  the  years  14"1  to  1600,  with  an  appen- 
dix concerning  printing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
the  same  time.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  Philip 
Lord   Hardwicke,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 


In  1741  Mr.  Ames  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  this  enabled  him  to  pur- 
sue his  favourite  studies  with  renewed  advantages, 
which  were  further  increased  by  his  election  into  the 
Royal  Society.  Besides  his  great  work,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  Mr.  Ames  printed  a  catalogue 
of  EngUsh  printers  from  1471  to  1700,  "An  Index 
to  Lord  Pembroke's  Coins,"  "A  Catalogue  of  EngUsh 
Heads,"  or  an  account  of  about  2000  prints,  de- 
scribing what  is  peculiar  on  each,  as  the  name, 
or  title  of  the  person,  age,  or  time  when  done,  the 
name  of  the  painter  or  engraver,  and  also  any  re- 
markable events  in  the  life  of  the  individual  repre- 
sented. This  work  may  be  considered  as  an  index 
to  ten  volumes  of  English  Portraits  which  had  been 
collected  by  Mr.  John  Nicholls.  The  last  of  Mr. 
Ames's  literary  labours  was  the  drawing  up  of  the  Pa- 
rentalia,  or  memoirs  of  the  family  of  Wren.  This 
work  was  published  in  one  volume  folio,  and  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Wren  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
work. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Ames,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  7th  of  October  1759,  was  remarkable  for  ex- 
emplary integrity  and  benevolence  in  social  life ;  and 
even  his  personal  enemy,  Mr.  Cole,  says  that  he 
was  a  "  friendly  good-tempered  man,  a  person  of 
vast  application  and  industryin  collecting  old  printed 
books,  prints,  and  other  curiosities,  both  natural  and 
artificial."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  style  of  writing  was  any  thing  but 
elegant,  as  his  preface  to  the  "  Typographical  Anti- 
quities" commences  in  the  form  of  a  preamble  to  an 
act  of  parliament. 

AMHERST,  JEFFERY,  LORD,  a  distinguished 
British  general  oflScer,  who  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Kentish  family,  and  borr  'n  1717.     He  early 
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<levoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms,  receiving 
an  ensign's  commission  when  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  acted  as  aid-de- 
camp to  lord  Ligonier,  in  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy,  and  afterwards  served  on  the  staff  of 
•the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  those  of  Laffield  and 
Hastenbeck.  In  1756  he  received  the  colonelcy  of 
a  regiment,  and  was  appointed  major-general,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1758  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  which,  together  with  the  whole 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  surrendered  to  his  arms. 
The  capture  of  fort  du  Quesne,  Niagara,  and  Ticon- 
deroga  in  due  time  followed ;  and  in  1760,  the  whole 
of  Canada  being  reduced,  general  Amherst  received, 
for  his  share  in  these  exploits,  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  order  of  the  Bath.  ' 

In  1763  he  was  made  governor  of  Virginia,  in 
1770  governor  of  the  isle  of  Jersey,  and  in  1772 
lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance  and  officiating 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Enghsh  forces.  Besides 
these,  and  several  other  military  honours,  he  was  in 
1776  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Amherst  of 
Holmesdale,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  North's  administra- 
tion. Lord  Amherst  was  removed  from  the  com- 
mandership-in-chief  and  the  lieutenancy  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  in  1787  received  another  patent  of 
peerage  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  nephew,  William  Pitt  Amherst;  and 
on  the  staff  being  re-appointed,  in  1793,  he  was  once 
more  called  upon  to  act  as  commander-in-chief.  In 
1795  he  resigned  the  commandership-in-chief  to  the 
duke  of  York,  and  shortly  after  received  the  rank  of 
field-marshal.  He  died  in  1797,  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  his  age.  Lord  Amherst  was  twice  married, 
but  left  no  issue.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
a  collected  and  temperate  mind,  without  briUiancy 
or  parade,  a  strict  officer,  yet  the  soldier's  friend. 
He  had  two  brothers,  one  an  admiral  of  the  blue, 
the  other  a  lieutenant-general :  the  son  of  the  latter 
succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate. 

AMHURST,  NICHOLAS,  a  satirical  wiiter,  born 
at  Marden  in  Kent  in  1701.  He  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Terrae  Filius,  in  which  he  attacked  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled 
for  improper  conduct.  He  was  originally  brought 
up  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school,  of  which  seminary 
his  grandfather  was  head  master,  and  proceeded  in 
due  course  to  St.  John's  College,  on  a  scholarship 
belonging  to  that  foundation.  In  after  life  he  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  political  writer,  and  published, 
with  the  assistance  of  Pulteny  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
the  work  by  which  he  is  most  known,  entitled  the 
"  Craftsman."  He  was  neglected  by  his  courtly 
patrons  in  his  latter  days,  and  died  in  1742. 

AMIOT,  FATHER,  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  born 
m  171S,  at  Toulon.  He  went  out  as  a  missionary  to 
Pekin,  and  has  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  China.  We  owe  to  him  a  most  elaborate  account 
of  the  antiqiiities,  the  history,  the  language,  and  the 
arts  of  that  kingdom.  In  1750  he  went  to  Macao, 
and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  to  Pekin,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1794.  Uninterrupted  study  gave  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  languages,  by 
means  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with  China 
through  the  best  sources.  Most  of  his  valuable 
works,  which  treat  of  the  writing,  the  art  of  war, 
the  music,  &c.,  of  the  Chinese,  together  with  a  bio- 


graphy of  Confucius,  and  a  grammar,  &c.,  of  the 
Mantcheou-Tartar  language,  are  to  be  found  in  "  Me- 
moires  concernantl'Histoire,  les  Sciences,  et  les  Arts 
des  Chinois."     He  died  at  Pekin  in  1794. 

AMMIANUS,  MARCELLINUS,  a  Roman  his- 
torian, born  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  His  work,  in  thirty-one  books 
(of  which  only  twenty-four  are  extant),  included  the 
history  of  the  Caesars,  from  Nerva  to  Valens.  It 
may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  and  is  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
There  is  an  old  and  good  edition  by  Gronovius, 
published  at  Leyden  in  1693,  a  later  one  by  Ernesti, 
and  the  latest  by  Wagner,  published  at  Erfm't  and 
Leipsic  in  1808,  three  volumes. 

AMMIRATO,  SCIPIO,  a  distinguished  Italian 
historian,  born  at  Lecce,  in  Naples,  in  1531.  After 
having  travelled  through  Italy,  he  was  employed  by 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  write  the  history  of 
Florence,  for  which  he  was  presented  to  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.     He  died  in  1601. 

AMORETTI,  ABBATE  CARLO,  a  learned  mine- 
ralogist, who  was  born  at  Oneglia,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1741.  Till  1772  he  was  professor  of  canon 
laws  at  Parma ;  and,  being  well  versed  in  modern 
languages,  he  endeavoured  to  make  known  to  his 
countrymen  the  progress  of  other  nations  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Between  1775  and  1788  he  published  at 
Milan  in  twenty-seven  volumes  4to.,  with  engravings, 
"  Nuova  scelta  d'Opuscoli  Interessanti  suUe  Scienze 
e  sulle  Arti,"  in  connection  with  several  friends. 
His  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining  obtained  him  a 
seat,  in  1S08,  in  the  council  of  mines.  He  first  en- 
couraged a  careful  examination  of  the  treasures  of 
the  Ambrosian  library,  in  which  Maio  has  since  ex- 
erted himself  so  successfully.  By  his  means  the 
following  works  were  printed : — ^The  first  voyage 
round  the  %vorld  of  Pigafetta  of  Vicenza,  from  1519 
— 1522,  and  a  treatise  on  navigation,  by  the  same 
author ;  also,  the  north-eastern  voyage  through  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  by  Captain  Maldo- 
nado  ;  and,  in  1804,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Trattato 
della  Pittura,"  with  plates  ;  also  a  biography  of  this 
celebrated  painter  in  1806.  Amoretti  died  in  1816 
at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

AMORY,  THOMAS,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
some  celebrity,  who  was  born  at  Taunton  in  1701, 
and  became  distinguished  by  his  great  eloquence  and 
practical  ability.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-four.  He  published  several  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, besides  other  works  of  minor  importance. 

AMORY,  THOMAS,  an  Irish  writer  of  consi- 
derable celebrity,  who  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  It  is  not  known  how  the  early  youth  of  Mr. 
Amory  was  spent ;  but  he  is  believed  to  have  studied 
medicine  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  physician. 
This  design,  however,  if  true,  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  In  1755  he  published  a  very  remarkable 
work,  entitled  "  Memoirs,  containing  the  Lives  of 
several  Ladies  of  Great  Britain ;  a  History  of  An- 
tiquities, Productions  of  Nature,  and  Monuments  of 
Art;  Observations  on  the  Christian  Rehgion,  as 
professed  by  the  Estabhshed  Church  and  Dissenters 
of  every  Denomination  ;  Remarks  on  the  writings  of 
the  greatest  English  Di\'ines,  and  a  Review  of  the 
Works  of  the  VV^riters  called  Infidels,  from  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  to  the  late  Lord  Viscount 
Bolingbroke  ;  with  a  variety  of  Disquisitions  and 
Opinions  relative  to  Criticism  and  Manners;  and 
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many  Extraordinary  Actions :  in  several  Letters," 
Svo.  The  ladies  celebrated  in  this  extraordinary 
production  are  presumed  to  be  tlie  creatures  of  the 
author's  fancy,  being  all  not  only  beautiful,  learned, 
ingenious,  and  religious,  but  strictly  of  his  own  per- 
suasion. A  second  volume  was  promised,  with  an 
account  of  Dean  Swift  and  Mrs.  Grierson,  but  it 
never  appeared,  although  from  a  sort  of  originality 
and  raciness  in  the  composition  and  opinions  of  the 
first,  as  well  as  for  the  matter  pledged,  the  public 
would  have  received  it  with  satisfaction.  In  1750 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  the  life  of  John 
Buncle,  and  Ln  1760  the  second.  Tliis  work,  in 
which  it  is  thought  that  the  author  intended  to  sketch 
his  own  picture,  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of 
the  *'  Memoirs."  Mr.  Amory  was  also  author  of  a 
letter  to  the  Monthly  Reviewers  on  the  merits  of 
their  critique  on  his  "  Memoirs,"  as  also  of  various 
religious  tracts,  poems,  and  songs.  From  the  ec- 
centricity displayed  in  his  Avritings,  a  conclusion  has 
been  insinuated  of  his  mental  derangement ;  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  while  he  ex- 
cluded himself  from  much  actual  intercourse,  he  was 
very  busy  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own.  Mr.  Amory 
died  in  1789,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven. 

ANACREON.— But  little  is  known  of  the  life  of 
this  celebrated  Greek  poet.  It  appears  that  he  was 
born  at  Teos,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Lesser 
Asia,  and  he  enjoyed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  the 
favom-  of  Polycrates,  king  of  Saraos.  He  remained 
in  that  city  till  the  murder  of  his  patron,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country.  He  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eiglity-five,  having  been  choked  by 
the  stone  of  a  grape  which  had  accidentally  found  its 
way  into  a  bowl  of  wine,  thus  forming  a  very  cha- 
racteristic death  for  one  whose  whole  life  had  been 
a  continued  scene  of  intemperance  and  sensuality. 
Many  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
praise  of  wine,  and  of  the  sensual  appetites  which 
have  been  so  often  and  so  improperly  dignified  by 
the  name  of  love.  If  Ave  are  to  decide  from  the  in- 
terna] evidence  contained  in  his  writings,  we  must 
at  once  conclude  that  he  was  an  amusing  proHigate  ; 
but  yet,  as  some  acquaintance  with  Iiis  style  is  es- 
sential to  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  we  may  select 
one  specimen  from  his  odes,,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  his  masterpiece.  It  is  his  fourth  ode, 
translated,  or  rather  imitated,  by  Cowjey  :— 

"  Underneath  the  myrtle  shade 
On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid. 
Odorous  oils  my  liead  o'erliowing, 
And  around  it  roses  "growing. 
What  shall  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day? 
In  this  more  than  kingly  state,, 
Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 
Fill  to  me.  Love  !     Nay,  fill  it  up  ! 
And,  mingled,  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires. 
Vigorous  health  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  doth  st-ay 
On  a  smooth  than  rugged  way  ; 
Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 
Let  the  motion" pleasant  be." 

Moore  has  also  translated  Anacreon,  and  indeed 
seems,  in  many  respects,  to  have  identified  himself 
with  the  Greek  poet.  One  brief  extract  from  the 
same  ode  will  show  the  style  of  his  work  : — 

"Strew  me  a  breathing  bed  of  leaves. 
Where  lotus  with  the  myrtle  weavers ; 
And,  while  in  luxury's  dream  I  sink. 
Let  me  the  balm  of  Bacchus  drink '. 


In  this  delicious  hour  of  joy, 

^oung  Love  shall  be  my  goblef-bov  ; 

]''i>lding  his  little  golden  vest. 

With  cinctures,  round  his  snowy  breast, 

Himself  shall  hover  by  my  side, 

And  minister  the  racy  tide." 

Of  the  editions  in  the  original  Greek  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  quarto,  printed  at  Rome  in  1781. 

AXASTASIUS  I.,  emperor  of  the  east,  who  suc- 
ceeded Zeno,  A.  D.  491-  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  moderation  towards  different  Christian  sects, 
whose  quarrels  at  that  time  disturbed  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Moreover,  he  re- 
pealed a  very  heavy  tax,  called  chrysargyrum,  and 
prohibited  the  fighting  with  wild  beasts.  He  died 
A.  D.  518,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven  years. 

ANASTASIUS  II.  was  another  emperor  of  the 
east,  dethroned  by  Theodosius,  in  719,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death. 

ANASTASIUS,  BIBLIOTHECARIUS,  was  an 
Italian  abbot,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  ninth  century.  He  as- 
sisted in  829  at  the  fourth  general  council,  the  acts  and 
canons  of  which  he  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin.  He  also  composed  the  lives  of  several  popes, 
and  other  works,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Vatican,  four  vols,,  folio,  puljlished  in  1718. 

ANAXAGORAS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Ionic  phdosophers,  born  at  Clazomene,  in  Ionia, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad,  or  500  B.C. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  under 
Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  or,  according  to  some,  under 
Hermotimus,  his  countryman.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  visited  Egypt  and  all 
the  countries  where  the  sciences  were  cultivated,  and 
finally  settled  at  Athens.  There  he  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  Pericles,  and  numbered  among  his  dis- 
ciples the  most  respectable  citizens.  A  profound 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  enabled  him  to  illustrate 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  earthquakes,  and 
similar  phenomena ;  but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  became  suspected  of  blasphemy,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  accusation,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Athens.  He  afterwards  went  to  Lampsacus,  where 
he  died  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

The  main  principle  of  Anaxagoras  was,  "from  no- 
thing comes  nothing."  He  adopted  therefore  the 
idea  of  a  chaos,  and,  as  the  primary  element  of  all 
bodies,  a  species  of  atoms,  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
bodies  which  they  formed.  Tliese  atoms,  in  them- 
selves, motionless,  were  in  the  beginning  put  in  mo- 
tion by  another  equally  eternal,  immaterial,  spiritual, 
elementary  being,  which  he  called  Intelligence.  By 
this  motion,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  dissimilar 
particles  and  the  combination  of  those  of  the  same 
nature,  the  world  was  formed,  the  earthy  bodies 
sunk  down,  whilst  the  ether  or  fire  rose  and  spread 
in  the  upper  regions.  The  stars  however  were,  ac- 
cording to  him,  of  earthy  materials,  and  the  sun  a 
glowing  mass  of  stone,  about  as  large  as  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  mnky  way  he  thought  to  be,  like 
the  rainbow,  the  reflection  of  hght.  The  earth  was, 
according  to  him,  flat ;  the  moon  a  dark  inhabitable 
body  receiving  its  Jight  from  the  sun ;  the  comets 
wandering  stars.  He  contended  that  the  existence 
of  things  perceived  by  our  senses  could  not  be  de- 
monstrably proved,  and  considered  reason  as  the 
source  of  truth.  On  account  of  this  principle,  many 
have  regarded  him  as  the  first  theist  among  the  phi- 
losophers. 
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ANAXIMANDER,  son  of  Praxiades,  a  disciple  of 
Thales,  who  was  born  at  Miletus  610  B.C.  His 
chief  study  was  mathematics.  He  discovered,  or 
taught,  at  least,  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  and  de- 
termined the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  by  means  of  a 
dial.  He  was  also  the  first  who  attempted  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  lands  and  seas  on  a  globe,  and  made 
a  celestial  globe  for  the  explanation  of  his  system  of 
the  universe.  Yet  his  statements  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely relied  upon,  as  his  ideas  respecting  the  first 
principle  of  things  are  so  obscurely  stated  that  they 
cannot  well  be  ascertained.  His  system  seems  to 
have  been  that  infinity  is  the  origin  of  all  existence, 
from  which  all  emanates,  and  to  which  every  thing 
returns.  He  has  not,  however,  defined  the  nature  of 
this  eternal,  incorruptible,  original  matter,  the  parts 
of  which  are  variable,  the  whole  unchangeable.  The 
number  of  worlds  is,  according  to  him,  infinite.  The 
firmament  is  composed  of  heat  and  cold,  the  stars  of 
air  and  fire.  The  sun  occupies  the  highest  place  in 
the  heavens,  has  a  circumference  twenty-eight  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  resembles  a  cylinder,  from 
which  streams  of  fire  issue.  When  its  opening  is 
obstructed  it  appears  eclipsed.  The  moon  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  likewise  a  cylinder,  nineteen  times  larger 
than  the  earth ;  its  inclination  produces  the  phases, 
its  entire  revolution  the  eclipses.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning are  productions  of  the  wind  compressed  within 
the  clouds.  The  earth  has  the  shape  of  a  cylinder, 
and  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  universe,  where  it 
remains  suspended.  He  died  in  the  sixty-fovirth 
year  of  his  age. 

ANCILLON,  JEAN  PIERRE  FREDERIC,  was 
born  at  Berlin,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1766.  He  was 
early  distinguished  for  his  love  of  learning,  and  be- 
came well  known  by  his  writings,  particularly  by  his 
"  Tableau  des  Revolutions  du  Systeme  Politique  de 
I'Europe,  depuis  le  Quinzieme  Siecle,"  in  four  volumes. 
He  has  published  several  political  essays,  all  of  which 
display  attachment  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  Ugiti- 
macy,  yet  with  a  slight  tincture  of  liberalism. 

There  was  another  writer  of  some  celebrity  bearing 
the  name  of  Ancillon.  He  was  a  Protestant  mini- 
ster, who  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  died  at  Beriin,  in  1692, 
seventy-five  years  old.  He  was  an  author  of  con- 
siderable merit,  as  was  also  his  son  Charles,  who  was 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  died  at 
Berhn  in  1715. 

ANDERSON,  ADAM,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
brother  to  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  D.  D.,  editor  of 
the  "  Diplomata  Scotise"  and  "  Royal  Genealogies." 
He  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea 
House,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  clerk  of 
the  Stock  and  New  Annuities,  which  office  he  re- 
tained till  his  death.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia  in 
America,  by  charter  dated  Geo.  II.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Scots  corpora- 
tion in  London.  The  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
"  Historical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,"  a  work  replete  with  useful  informa- 
tion, was  about  the  year  1762.  Mr.  Anderson  died 
at  his  house  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Clerkenwell,  Jan. 
10,  1775. 

ANDERSON,  SIR  EDMUND,  an  eminent  law- 
yer at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  in  the  country,  and 
went  afterwards  to  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford,  from 


which  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar ;  and,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  queen's  Serjeants  at  law.  Some 
time  after  he  was  made  a  judge  ;  and,  in  1581,  being  ' 
upon  the  Norfolk  circuit  at  Bury,  he  exerted  himself 
against  the  celebrated  Browne,  the  author  of  those 
opinions  which  were  afterwards  maintained  by  a  sect 
called,  from  him,  Brownists.  For  this  conduct  of 
Judge  Anderson  the  bishop  of  Norwich  wnrote  a  letter 
to  Treasurer  Burleigh,  desiring  the  said  judge  might 
receive  the  queen's  thanks.  In  1582  he  was  made 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  year 
following  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In 
1586  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
trying  Mary  queen  of  Scots  :  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  same  year,  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  her, 
and,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  he  sat  again  in 
the  star  chamber,  when  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  this  unhappy  queen.  In  1587  he  sat  in  the 
star  chamber  on  Secretary  Davison,  who  was  charged 
with  issuing  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  contrary  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  com- 
mand, and  without  her  knowledge  :  after  the  cause 
had  been  heard,  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  extolled  the  queen's  clemency,  which 
he  the  said  Davison  had  prevented,  and  therefore  he 
recommended  that  he  should  be  fined  10,000Z.  and 
imprisoned  during  the  queen's  pleasure.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Anderson,  however,  said  that  Davison  had  done 
jusfum,  non  piste ;  that  is,  he  had  done  what  was 
right,  but  not  in  a  right  manner.  Sir  Edmund  An- 
derson died  on  the  1st  of  August,  l605. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES,  a  Scottish  antiquary, 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1662,  where  he  was  educated. 
His  first  work,  an  "  Essay  pro^nng  the  Independence 
of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1705,  gained 
him  great  credit,  and  procured  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  under  whose  auspices  he  sub- 
sequently produced  a  series  of  the  "  Charters  and 
Seals  of  the  Scottish  Monarchs  from  the  Earliest 
Antiquity  down  to  the  Union  with  England  in  1707." 
In  1727  came  out  his  "  Collections  relating  to  the 
History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,"  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  a  work  which  throws  great  light  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  period  of  which  it  treats.  "But 
the  book  which  gained  him  the  greatest  reputation, 
"  Selectus  Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotiae  The- 
saurus," did  not  appear  till  twenty-one  years  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1728  by  an  apoplectic 
stroke.  The  celebrated  grammarian  Ruddiman  wrote 
a  preface  to  this  work,  which  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Sturt's  engravings. 

ANDERSON,  JAMES,  an  eminent  Avriter  on 
agriculture,  who  was  born  at  Hermiston  near  Edin- 
burgh in  1739.  He  was  brought  up  to  farming,  and 
lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  carried  on  the  farm  which  had 
belonged  to  him  with  considerable  adA-antage.  He 
was  equally  successful  with  a  large  uncultivated  farm 
in  Aberdeenshire,  which  he  brought  into  excellent 
condition.  Although  he  had  not  received  a  liberal 
education,  such  was  his  application  and  assiduity 
that  he  contrived,  in  the  midst  of  his  agriculturjil 
pursuits,  to  acquire  a  considerable  portion  of  general 
learning,  and  published  a  series  of  "  Essays  on  Plant- 
ing," in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine.  These 
papers,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  in  1777, 
produced  him  considerable  reputation  as  an  agricul- 
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turist;  and  in  1780  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1783 
he  removed  to  E(hnburgh,  and  projected  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  North  British  Fisheries,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  employed  by  government  to  survey 
the  coast  of  Scotland.  He  afterwards  undertook  a 
periodical  work  called  "The  Bee;"  and  in  1797 
removed  to  London,  and  began  another  journal 
called  "  Recreations  in  Agriculture,"  which  ended 
with  the  sixth  volume.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  a 
widow  and  six  children. 

ANDERSON,  WALTER,  D.  D.,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  for  fifty  years  minister  of  Chirnside, 
where  he  died  in  1800.  Dr.  Anderson  ranked  high 
as  jan  historical  writer,  and  the  works  by  which  he 
is  principally  known  are  his  history  of  the  reigns  of 
Francis  H.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France,  published  in 
two  quarto  volumes  in  1769,  a  work  which  was  fol- 
lowed four  years  afterwards  by  a  history  on  a  similar 
plan  of  France,  from  the  beginning  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in 
one  volume  quarto.  This  in  1783  he  again  con- 
tinued in  two  subsequent  volumes,  bringing  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  peace  of  Munster.  He  also  pro- 
duced an  essay  ■  in  quarto  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Ancient  Greece,  and  a  life  of  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia. 


ANDRE,  JOHN,  an  adjutant  general  in  the 
British  army  in  North  America  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  circumstances  which  gave  cele- 
brity to  and  caused  the  death  of  this  unfortunate 
young  officer  may  be  thus  briefly  detailed  : — At  the 
time  of  this  event  Major  Andre  was  serving  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  was  employed 
by  him  to  negociate  the  defection  of  General  Arnold, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Hudson.  The  negociation  was 
earned  on  between  General  Arnold  and  Major 
Andre  under  the  supposititious  names''of  Gustavus 
and  Anderson.  Mercantile  relations  were  feigned,  to 
disguise  the  object  ;  and  an  American,  whose  dwell- 
ing stood  betv/een  the  lines  that  separated  the  two 
armies,  served  as  a  common  messenger.  At  this 
period  a  rumour  began  to  spread  of  a  division  of  the 
French  army  having  sailed,   and  that  Washington 
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only  awaited  its  arrival  to  begin  the  siege  of  New 
York.  The  Marshal  de  Castries,  who  then  adminis- 
tered the  department  of  the  marine  with  so  much  re- 
putation, had,  in  fact,  advised  the  French  envoy  of 
the  approaching  departure  of  a  second  expedition. 
Clinton  therefore  informed  Arnold  that  it  was  time  to 
act,  and  that  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  the  surrender  of 
the  forts  ;  for,  if  time  were  given  to  the  allies  to  effect  a 
junction,  it  might  no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  Arnold 
himself  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  He  asked  also  for 
plans  of  the  forts,  and  the  instructions  necessary  for 
the  safe  guidance  of  the  British  troops  when  they  were 
sent  to  take  possession  ofWest  Point.  Arnold  replied 
to  these  new  importunities  in  the  language  concerted 
with  Andre: — "  Our  master  goes  away  the  17th  of 
this  month.  He  will  be  absent  five  or  six  days.  Let 
us  avail  ourselves  of  this  interval  to  arrange  our  busi- 
ness. Come  immediately,  and  meet  me  at  the  lines, 
and  we  will  settle  definitively  the  risks  and  profits  of 
the  copartnership.  All  will  be  ready;  but  this  inter- 
view is  indispensable,  and  must  precede  the  sailing  of 
our  ships."  It  was  thus  that  Arnold  apprized  Clinton 
of  the  approaching  departure  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Washington  had,  in  fact,  appointed  to  meet 
Count  de  llochambeau,  general  of  the  French  land- 
forces,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  commander  of 
the  squadron.  They  were  to  meet  at  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  to  confer  together  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  this  and  the  ensuing  campaigns.  But  Arnold 
was  not  correctly  adWsed  as  to  the  period  of  Wash- 
ington's departure,  and  the  mistake  led  to  important 
consequences.  He  had  in  other  letters  solicited  an 
interview  with  Andre,  and  he  now  exacted  it  as  a  con- 
dition indispensable  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise. Hitherto,  every  thing  had  succeeded  l)eyond 
his  hopes.  There  had  been  a  total  absence  of  those 
mysterious  rumours,  and  A-ague  surmises  which  ac- 
company, and  seem  to  portend,  a  great  conspirac)'. 
Never  had  so  momentous  a  plot  been  more  felici- 
tously brought  so  near  to  its  execution.  This  pro- 
found secresy  was  owing  to  the  precaution  of  Arnold, 
in  not  having  unbosomed  himself  to  any  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  in  admitting  only  Clinton,  Andre, 
and  Robinson  as  correspondents.  He  took  credit  for 
this  policy,  and  his  urgency  for  an  interview  with 
Andre  arose  chiefly  from  his  resolution  to  confide 
to  the  hands  of  this  officer,  alone,  the  maps  and 
particular  information  which  Clinton  demanded. 

The  I7th  of  September,  the  day  specified  for  the 
departure  of  Washington,  passed,  and  he  was  still  at 
West  Point.  Arnold  advertised  Clinton  of  the  delay, 
and  explained  his  mistake  by  mentioning  a  circum- 
stance which  had  not  been  before  noted.  The  1 7th 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  a  day  which  the  Americans  con- 
secrated entirely  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  on 
which  most  of  them  abstained  even  from  journeys 
which,  elsewhere,  would  be  thought  indispensable. 
Clinton  admitted  this  explanation  the  more  readily 
as  he  knew  that  Washington  res]iected  the  scruples 
of  others,  and  was  himself  very  religious.  To  obviate 
untoward  accidents,  it  was  agreed  that  Andre  should 
leave  New  York  on  the  19th  of  September.  He  ac- 
cordingly embarked  in  the  night  on  board  the  Vul- 
ture sloop  of  war.  Clinton  sent  with  him  Beverley 
Robinson,  the  colonel  through  whom  Arnold  had 
made  his  first  overture.  He  expected  that  the  pru- 
dence of  this  officer  would  moderate  the  ardour  of 
Andre.  Moi'eover,  Arnold  occupied  Robinson's 
house,  and  the  private  affairs  which  he,  as  a  refugee. 
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had  to  adjust  with  congress,  furnished  a  plausible 
pretence  for  his  approaching  the  American  lines  and 
posts.  The  next  day  they  arrived  almost  opposite 
to  Fort  Montgomery,  situated  on  the  same  side  as 
West  Point,  but  five  miles  lower  down.  They  cast 
anchor  in  sight  of  the  nearest  American  redoubts, 
but  beyond  the  reach  of  some  small  cannon,  the  only 
artillery  of  those  redoubts.  The  Vulture  got  aground 
at  low  water.  The  movement  on  board,  and  some 
signals  which  she  made,  alarmed  the  vigilance  of 
colonel  Linngston,  who  commanded  at  Verplanck's 
Point.  He  ascertained,  on  reconnoitring,  that  the 
sloop  might  be  sunk  by  one  or  two  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon ;  and,  as  those  of  the  forts  which  he  com- 
manded were  of  too  small  a  caliber,  he  requested 
larger  from  Arnold ;  but  the  general  refused  them, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  Livingston. 

The  ship  had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  shore,  but,  persuaded  that  Washington 
must  have  set  out  for  Hartford,  the  officers  put 
in  execution  a  stratagem,  arranged  beforehand  with 
Arnold,  to  facilitate  the  rendezvous.  Robinson  wrote 
to  the  American  general  Putnam,  as  if  to  transact 
with  him  business  relating  to  his  property,  and  pro- 
posed an  interview.  In  this  letter  was  enclosed 
another  to  general  Arnold.  The  packet,  being  di- 
rected to  Arnold,  would  be  opened  only  by  him  ,•,  but 
if,  perchance,  it  fell  into  other  hands,  the  whole 
could  be  read  without  exciting  suspicion  of  a  plot. 
This  letter  was  despatched  to  the  shore  by  a  flag  of 
truce  as  soon  as  the  sloop  had  cast  anchor.  It  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  very  day  fixed  by  Washington 
for  his  departure.  He  had  never  meant  to  set  out 
<arlier,  and  had  neither  sanctioned  nor  contradicted 
she  various  rumours  current  on  the  subject.  He  left 
his  quarters  in  the  morning,  and,  on  reaching  the 
bank,  found  Arnold  there  with  his  barge,  ready  to 
transport  him  to  the  other  side.  In  crossing,  Wash- 
ington remarked  the  sloop  with  the  English  flag, 
and  took  a  telescope  to  observe  her  motions  more 
narro^^•ly.  Some  moments  after,  he  gave  to  an  officer 
near  him,  in  a  low  voice,  according  to  his  usual  man- 
ner, an  order,  probably  of  no  consequence,  which 
Arnold  was  unable  to  overhear. 

Arnold  being  guilty,  whatever  he  could  not  imme- 
diately penetrate,  alarmed  his  fears.  He  supposed 
that  the  general  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and,  doubtful  even 
whether  he  might  not  be  already  acquainted  with  it, 
he  thoughfit  well  to  show  him  the  two  letters  which 
he  had  received,  asking  him,  at  the  same  time,  what 
course  he  ought  to  pursue.  Washington,  in  the 
presence  of  several  persons,  dissuaded  him  from  seeing 
Robinson,  and  directed  him  to  give  for  answer  to  this 
officer  that  his  private  business  appertained  exclu- 
sively to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authority.  They 
touched  the  shore  just  as  this  conversation  ceased. 
The  commander-in-chief,  whose  presence  kept  Arnold 
in  the  greatest  perplexity,  landed,  and  pursued  his 
journey  to  Hartford.  On  the  morning  after  the  de- 
parture of  Washington,  Arnold  despatched  a  man 
called  Joshua  Smith,  with  two  passports  to  be  carried 
on  board  the  Vulture — one  for  Andre,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Anderson,  the  other  for  Charles 
Beverley  Robinson,  who  had  not  the  same  reason 
for  practising  disguise.  He  charged  him  with  a  let- 
ter also,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  repair  to  him  on 
shore.  Smith  waited  until  night-fall,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  English  sloop  in  a  boat  which  Arnold 
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had  provided  for  him.  Andre  and  Robinson  ex- 
pected that  Arnold  would  himself  visit  them,  and 
were  surprised  when  his  emissary.  Smith,  appeared 
before  them  alone.  Robinson  declared  that  he  would 
not  go  on  shore,  and  used  every  eflfort  to  deter  his 
companion ;  but  the  young  man,  full  of  impatience 
and  ardour,  saw  only  the  chances  of  success,  would 
listen  to  no  remonstrance,  and  could  not  brook  the 
idea  either  of  returning  to  New  York  without  having 
executed  his  mission,  or  of  exposing  the  main  enter- 
prise to  miscarriage  by  a  caution  which  his  rivals 
would  infallibly  stigmatize  as  cowardice.  He  put  on 
a  gray  surtout,  to  hide  his  uniform,  and  accompanied 
Smith  on  shore.  Arnold  was  waiting  to  receive  him 
at  the  water's  edge.  They  discoursed  there  for  some 
time  ;  but,  as  they  were  liable  to  be  surprised,  Arnold 
led  him  to  the  house  of  Smith,  when  he  immediately 
laid  before  him  plans  of  the  forts,  a  memoir,  com- 
posed by  the  chief  engineer,  Duportail,  on  the  means 
of  attacking  and  defending  them,  and  minute  in- 
structions with  respect  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
by  the  British  for  the  occupation  of  them,  when  Ar- 
nold should  have  done  his  part  in  opening  the  way. 
Arnold  and  Andre,  calculating  anxiously  the  pro- 
bable length  of  Washington's  absence,  supposed  that 
he  would  return  in  three  or  four  days,  that  is,  on  the 
25th  or  26th  of  September,  and  one  or  other  of  these 
days  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  It  was 
settled  that  Andre  should  go  back  in  all  haste  to  New 
York, — that  the  English  troops,  which  were  already 
embarked,  under  pretence  of  a  distant  expedition, 
should  be  held  ready  to  ascend  the  river,  and  sail  at 
the  first  signal, — that,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
West  Point,  Arnold  should  march  out  of  the  forts  all 
the  troops  destined  for  the  defence,  and  entangle 
them  in  gorges  and  ravines,  where  he  would  pretend 
to  await  the  English  assailants,  while  these  were  to 
debark  on  another  side,  and  enter  by  passes  left  un- 
guarded ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  garrison  and  troops 
were  to  be  so  distributed  that,  if  they  did  not  sur- 
render at  the  first  summons,  they  must  be  imme- 
diately cut  in  pieces.  He  informed  Andre  that  the 
chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  river  from  West 
Point  to  Constitution  Island,  forming,  when  perfect, 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  was  now 
no  longer  an  impediment.  He  had  detached  a  link, 
ostensijjly  to  have  it  mended  ;  the  smiths  would  not 
return  it  for  some  days  ;  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
chain  were  held  together  by  a  fastening  too  weak  to 
bear  even  a  slight  concussion.  The  English  M'ould 
know  at  what  moment  they  were  to  advance,  by  the 
kindling  of  fires,  in  the  night,  under  the  directions 
of  Arnold,  on  the  adjacent  eminences.  A  single 
cannon  fired  from  their  ships,  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  discharge  from  the  shore,  would  proclaim 
that  they  had  perceived  the  signals.  When  they  had 
arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  fortress,  two  English 
officers,  in  American  uniform,  were  to  ride  full  gal- 
lop to  Arnold's  quarters,  to  learn  how  matters  stood, 
and  to  hasten  with  the  intelligence  to  the  British 
naval  commander.  Then  only  was  Arnold  to  put  in 
motion  that  portion  of  the  garrison  which  remained 
in  the  works,  and  station  it  at  jiosts  which  would 
not  be  attacked.  Arnold  then  delivered  to  Major 
Andre  draughts  of  all  the  works,  and  of  the  passes 
leading  to  them,  several  memoirs,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  full  returns  of  the  garrisons  and  the 
forces  of  each  division  of  the  army.  He  had  never 
before  allowed  a  single  paper  to  go  out  of  his  hands 
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which  might  expose  him  to  detection.  But  he  now 
saw  no  danger  in  confiding  these  to  Andre',  who  was 
to  re-embark  directly  on  board  the  sloop,  and  make 
sail  for  New  York. 

Andre  returned  alone  to  the  beach,  whence  a  boat 
was  to  convey  him  to  the  Vulture.  But  this  arrange- 
ment was  defeated  by  an  obstacle  wholly  unexpected. 
At  an  early  hour,  Livingston,  still  disturbed  at  the 
proximity  of  the  sloop,  had,  of  his  own  authority, 
caused  a  four-pounder  to  be  dragged  from  his  re- 
doubt to  a  point  of  land  from  which  the  shot  could 
reach  the  vessel.  She  was  aground,  and  had  already 
sustained  some  damage  from  the  small  piece  of  the 
American  officer,  when  she  began  to  float  again  at 
the  rising  of  the  tide.  Robinson  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  weigh  anchor,  and  remove  some 
miles  lower  down,  beyond  the  reach  of  a  similar 
attack.  This  change  of  station  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  master  and  rowers  of  the  boat  in  which  Andre 
expected  to  regain  the  sloop.  They  were  Americans. 
The  movements  which  they  had  \ntnessed  for  the 
two  last  days  were  unusual ;  and,  although  men  of 
their  description,  accustomed  to  ferry  all  persons  in- 
difterently  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other, 
did  not  aiFect  to  be  of  any  party,  they  were  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves.  When  Andre  proposed  to 
them  to  convey  him  to  the  sloo]),  they  told  him  that 
it  was  too  far,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  go.  He 
went  back  immediately  to  Arnold,  and  urged  him  to 
exert  his  authority  in  so  serious  a  predicament. 
But  the  latter,  perplexed  at  his  unlooked-for  re-ap- 
pearance, and  already  harassed  \vith  various  disap- 
pointments, durst  not  attempt  to  compel  the  men, 
and  told  him  he  must  submit  to  return  by  land,  to 
lay  aside  his  uniform  altogether,  and  assume  another 
dress.  Andre  changed  his  coat  for  one  which  Smith 
provided.  Arnold  now  wished  to  withdraw  the  pa- 
pers which  he  had  entrusted  to  him,  as  he  thought  it 
hazardous  to  send  them  by  land.  But  Andre  was 
very  desirous  of  shovving  to  Clinton  with  what  punc- 
tuality he  had  executed  his  mission.  These  papers 
were  a  trophy  of  which  he  v^'ould  not,  therefore,  allow 
himself  to  be  dispossessed.  He  observed  to  Arnold 
that  danger  of  any  kind  could  now  no  longer  be  in 
question,  except  so  far  as  to  show  that  they  both  de- 
spised it ;  and  added  that  he  would  keep  the  papers, 
which  brought  him  into  greater  peril  than  Arnold, 
and,  to  allay  his  fears,  would  secrete  them  in  his 
hoots.  Arnold  submitted,  and,  leaving  Andre  in 
Smith's  house,  returned  to  his  quarters,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  since  the  day  before.  The  patrol, 
spread  through  the  whole  neighbourhood,  made  it 
imprudent  for  Andre  to  begin  his  journey  before 
twilight.  He  was  accompanied  by  Smith  :  each  had 
a  passport  from  Arnold,  "  to  go  to  the  lines  of  White 
Plains,  or  lower,  if  the  bearer  thought  proper,  he 
being  on  public  business." 

They  were  accosted,  at  Crompond,  by  an  American 
officer  of  mihtia,  who  told  them  that  it  was  too  late 
for  them  to  reach,  that  evening,  any  other  quarters. 
In  order  not  to  awaken  his  suspicions,  they  resolved 
to  pass  the  night  there.  The  next  day,  23rd,  they 
crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's  Ferry,  pushing  forward 
when  they  were  not  observed,  and  slackening  their 
pace  to  conceal  their  eagerness,  wherever  they  were 
likely  to  be  seen.  By  means  of  their  passports,  they 
traversed  all  the  American  posts  without  molestation. 
They  arrived,  uninterrupted,  a  little  beyond  Pine's 
Bridge,  a  village  situatedon  the  Croton  :  they  had 
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not,  however,  crossed  the  lines,  although  they  could 
descry  the  ground  occupied  by  the  English  videttes. 
Smith,  looking  all  around,  and  perceiving  no  one, 
said  to  Andr^,  "  You  are  safe — good  by,"  and  re- 
took, at  full  speed,  the  road  by  which  they  had  come. 
Andre,  on  his  part,  believing  himself  out  of  danger, 
and  all  further  precaution  superfluous,  put  spurs  to 
his  horse.  He  had  proceeded  four  leagues  onward 
with  the  same  good  fortune ;  he  could  see  the  Hud- 
son once  more,  and  was  about  entering  Tarrytowm,  the 
border  village,  when  a  man,  armed  with  a  gun,  spning 
suddenly  from  the  thickets,  and,  seizing  the  reins  of 
his  bridle,  exclaimed,  "  Where  are  you  bovmd  ?"  At 
the  same  moment  two  others  ran  up,  who  were  armed 
in  hke  manner,  and  formed,  mth  the  first,  part  of  the 
patrol  of  volunteer  militia  that  guarded  the  lines. 
They  were  not  in  uniform,  and  Andre,  preoccupied 
by  the  idea  that  he  was  no  longer  on  enemy's  ground, 
thought  that  they  must  be  of  his  owm  party.  It  did 
not,  therefore,  occur  to  him  to  show  them  his  pass- 
port, which  was  sufficient  to  deceive  Americans,  and 
could  not  alter  his  destination  if  those  who  arrested 
him  were  of  the  English  side.  Instead  of  answering 
their  question  he  asked  them,  in  his  turn,  where  they 
belonged  to.  They  repUed,  "  To  below" — words 
referring  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  implying  that 
they  were  of  the  English  party.  "  And  so  do  I," 
said  Andre,  confirmed  in  his  mistake  by  this  stra- 
tagem. "  I  am,"  contimied  he,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, "  an  Enghsh  officer  on  urgent  business,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  longer  detained."  "  You  belong 
to  our  enemies,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "  and  we  arrest 
you."  Andre,  struck  with  astonishment  at  this  un- 
expected language,  presented  his  passport ;  but  this 
paper,  after  the  confession  he  had  just  made,  only 
served  to  render  his  case  more  suspicious.  He  offered 
them  gold,  his  horse,  and  promised  them  large  re- 
wards and  permanent  pro^-ision  from  the  English 
government,  if  they  would  let  him  escape.  l"nese 
young  men,  whom  such  offers  did  but  animate  the 
more  in  their  duty,  repUed  that  they  wanted  nothing. 
They  drew  off  his  boots,  and  detected  the  fatal  papers. 
They  no  longer  hesitated  to  carry  him  before  Colonel 
Jameson,  who  commanded  the  out-posts.  When 
questioned  by  that  officer,  he  still  called  himself  An- 
derson, the  name  mentioned  in  his  passport,  and 
e\'inced  no  discomposure ;  he  had  recovered  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  and,  forgettul  of  his  o\vn  danger, 
thought  only  of  Arnold's,  and  of  the  means  of  extri- 
cating him.  To  apprize  him  of  it  safely,  he  begged 
Jameson  to  inform  the  commanding  officer  of  West 
Point  that  Anderson,  the  bearer  of  his  passport,  was 
detained.  Jameson  thought  it  more  simple  to  order 
him  to  be  conducted  to  Arnold.  He  was  already  on 
the  way,  and  the  thread  of  the  conspiracy  was  about 
to  be  resumed  in  the  interview  of  the  accomphces 
when  the  American  colonel,  recollecting  that  the 
papers  found  upon  the  prisoner  were  in  the  hand- 
■writing  of  Arnold  himself,  and  adverting  to  the 
several  extraordinary  features  of  the  business,  sent 
after  the  pretended  Anderson,  and  had  him  conveyed 
under  guard  to  Old  Salem.  Major  Andre's  case  was 
then  communicated  to  General  Washington,  who  laid 
a  statement  before  Major  General  Green,  WiUiam 
Alexander,  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  &c.  The  board 
declared  him  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and,  agreeable  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  he  was  executed  at 
Tappan,  in  New-York,  on  the  •2nd  October,  1780. 
His  death  caused  a  great  deal  of  conuniseration  in 
F  2 
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the  British  camp,  and  a  costly  monument  was  subse- 
quently erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  his  memory. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.— This  very  eminent 
Italian  ]iainter  was  born  in  Florence  in  1483.  He  is 
more  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  a  copyist  than 
for  his  original  works.  He  was  however  a  man  of 
dissolute  habits,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  his  forty- 
second  vear  in  the  greatest  want. 

ANDREWS,  JAMES  PETIT,  a  well  kno^^^l  mis- 
cellaneous English  \\Titer,  was  younger  son  of  Joseph 
Andrews,  esq.,  of  Shaw  House,  Berks.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  173",  and  received  a  private  education, 
but  was  early  distinguished  by  an  attachment  to 
literature  and  the  tine  arts,  to  the  former  of  which  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  professionally  attached 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  house  in 
Brompton  in  1797.  His  principal  works  are  "Anec- 
dotes, Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Observations," 
published  in  1789,  and  a  supplement,  which  appeared 
in  1790,  several  editions  of  which  have  since  appeared; 
"  The  History  of  Great  Britain,  connected  with  the 
Chronology  of  Europe,  with  Notes  containing  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Times,  Lives  of  the  Learned,  and  Speci- 
mens of  their  Works,  from  Citsar's  Invasion  to  the 
Death  of  Edward  VI.,  1794-5.  He  also  wrote 
several  antiquarian  papers,  which  appear  in  the  Ar- 
chceologia.  When  the  new  regulation  of  the  police  of 
the  metropolis  took  place,  Mr.  Andrews  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen  Square, 
Westminster,  which  situation  he  held  until  his  death. 

ANDREWS,  LANCELOT,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  born  in  London  in  1565.  He  was  educated 
in  Merchant  Taylor's  School,  and  aftenvards  took  his 
degree  as  bachelor  of  arts  at  Pembroke  College  Cam- 
bridge. He  applied  himself  to  divinity,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham  procured  him  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Giles's  Cripplegate,  and  had  him  afterwards  chosen 
prebendary  and  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  also 
prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Fulke,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  to  which  college  he  became  a  considerable 
benefactor.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  chap- 
lains in  ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  as  he  was  also  with  her  successor 
King  James  I.  His  majesty  having,  in  his  "  Defence  of 
the  Rights  of  Khigs,"  asserted  the  authority  of  Chris- 
tian princes  over  causes  and  persons  ecclesiastical. 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus,  attacked  him  with  great  bitterness.  The  king 
employed  Andrews  to  answer  the  cardinal,  who  did  so 
in  a  work  entitled  "  TorturaTorti,"  &c.  His  majesty 
})roraoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  him  his  almoner.  Upon  the  va- 
cancy of  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  he  was  advanced  to 
that  see,  and  consecrated  in  September,  1(309.  He 
was  also  nominated  one  of  the  king's  pr'n-y  council- 
lors of  England,  and  afterwards  of  Scotland,  when 
he  attended  his  majesty  to  that  kingdom.  When  he 
had  been  nine  years  in  the  see  of  Ely,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  deaner) 
cf  the  king's  chapel,  which  two  last  preferments  he 
held  till  his  death. 

Besides  the  "  Tortura  Torti,"  already  mentioned. 
Bishop  Andrews  published  "  A  Manual  of  Private 
Devotions  and  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the 
W^eek;"  and  "A  Manual  of  Directions  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  : "  there  were  hkewise  several  ser- 
mons and  tracts  in  EngUsh  and  Latin  of  his  pub- 
lished aiier  his  death.     He  had  a  share  in  the  trans- 


lation of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical   book 
from  Joshua  to  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  exclu 
sively. 
ANDRIEUX,  FRANCOIS  GUILLAUME  JEAN 

STANISLAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modern 
French  dramatic  poets,  bom  at  Strasburg  in  May 
1759-  By  his  zeal  for  true  liberty  during  the  revo- 
lution, by  his  firm  adherence  to  the  constitution,  and 
by  his  constant  support  of  the  rules  of  natural  right, 
he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  by  his  easy  ^vit, 
and  the  striking  characters  and  fine  poetry  contained 
in  his  numerous  literary  works.  His  writings,  how- 
ever, sometimes  want  that  finish  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  early  education,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  choice  of  language.  In  179S  he  entered  the 
legislative  body,  as  deputy  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  where  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure  by  his 
speeches  and  motions  respecting  the  establishment  of 
primary  schools,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
murder  of  the  ambassadors  at  Radstadt.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire,  he  became  tribune ;  and  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1800,  secretary;  and,  in  September,  president 
of  the  tribunate.  He  declared  himself  with  zeal  and 
firmness  against  the  anti-constitutional  measures  of 
the  first  consul  and  of  the  senate,  until  1802,  when 
he  was  obhged  to  resign.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor 
afterwards  made  him  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
and  professor  of  literature  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  of  belles-lettres  at  the  polytechnic  school.  In 
1816  the  king  admitted  him  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  His  principal  work  of  classical  reputation 
is  Anaximander,  a  play  in  one  act. 

ANELLO,  THOMAS,  or  MASSANIELLO,  a 
poor  fisherman,  who  by  a  very  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion in  Naples  was  for  a  short  time  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  that  city.  At  the  period  of  the 
revolution  which  occurred  in  1647  he  was  about 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  a  contemporary  historian 
says  that  he  was  a  stout  man  of  good  countenance 
and  of  the  middle  stature,  whose  profession  was  to 
buy  fish  and  retail  them  ;  and,  in  conformity  ^vith 
the  poverty  of  his  condition,  usually  appeared  in  a 
coarse  shirt,  a  blue  waistcoat,  a  mariner's  cap,  and 
with  naked  feet.  Observing  the  general  murmurs  of 
the  people,  and  while  in  the  highest  state  of  exas- 
peration himself,  he  met  a  celebrated  bandit  called 
Perone,  with  one  of  his  companions,  who  asked  him 
what  had  displeased  him.  He  rephed  in  great  wrath, 
"  I  will  be  bound  to  be  hanged  but  I  wiU  right  this 
city."  Those  whom  he  addressed  of  course  laughed 
at  him ;  but  he  con^dnced  them  of  the  possibility  of 
an  effective  resistance,  and  engaged  them  to  assist 
him. 

Massaniello  first  applied  to  the  owners  of  the  fruit- 
shops,  and  recommended  them  to  come  the  next  day 
to  the  market,  but  to  decline  to  purchase  from  the 
growers  any  portion  of  their  taxed  fruit ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  instructed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  en- 
rolled many  hundreds  of  the  more  youthful  lazzaroni 
who  frequented  the  market-place.  Of  this  militia 
he  made  himself  the  leader ;  and  at  a  signal  being 
given  by  a  fruiterer  in  the  confederacy  thro\\'ing  his 
taxed  fruit  to  the  ground  in  a  rage,  and  exclaiming, 
"  God  gives  plenty  and  the  government  dearth,"  a 
tumult  ensued,  and  a  general  cry  of  "  No  tax"  burst 
from  the  assembled  multitude,  who  pelted  the  ma- 
gistrate, sent  to  appease  them,  from  the  market-place. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  a  large  concourse  of 
people  of  all  descriptions ;  when  Massaniello  leaped 
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upon  the  table  of  one  of  the  fruiterers  and  addressed 
the  crowd,  comparinjr  himself  to  Moses,  who  was 
sent  to  deliver  the  IsraeUtes  from  the  Egy])tians,  and 
to  Peter,  also  a  fisherman,  who  had  rescued  the  world 
from  the  dominion  of  Satan.  His  oratory  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  and,  under  his  direction,  the  toll- 
houses for  fruit  were  first  burnt  down ;  thence  the 
people  proceeded  to  the  other  toll-houses,  and  lastly 
assailed  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  which  they  entered 
and  rifled,  notwithstanding  the  I'esistance  of  the 
giurds.  The  viceroy  got  into  his  coach  to  make  his 
escape,  but  the  people  surrounded  it  with  drawn 
swords,  and  made  him  promise  to  take  off  the  taxes. 
By  distributing  money  and  by  fair  promises,  he  at 
length  contrived  to  get  into  the  church  of  St.  Lewis, 
and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut.  The  populace 
then  applied  to  the  prince  of  Bisignano,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  them,  to  be  their  defender  and  in- 
tercessor. He  at  first  complied ;  but  finding  himself, 
after  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  unable  to  restrain 
them,  he  retired,  and  the  people  called  for  Massa- 
niello  to  be  their  leader,  at  the  same  time  appointing 
Gencino,  a  priest  of  considerable  abilities,  and  the 
bandit  Perone,  to  attend  his  person. 

Massaniello  at  first  assumed  the  part  assigned  to 
him  with  considerable  spirit  and  good  sense.  A 
stage  was  erected  in  the  market-place,  where,  clothed 
in  white  like  a  mariner,  he  with  his  counsellors  gave 
public  audience,  received  petitions,  and  decided  all 
causes,  cival  and  criminal.  At  this  time  he  had  no 
less  than  150,000  men  under  his  command.  By  a 
formal  decree,  the  houses  and  goods  of  sixty  farmers 
of  the  taxes  were  burnt,  and  the  punishment  of  death 
was  inflicted  upon  those  who  attempted  to  purloin  or 
save  from  the  flames  the  smallest  article.  At  length, 
convinced  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  confederacy, 
the  viceroy  gave  the  original  popular  charter  of 
Charles  V.  over  to  the  bishop,  Avho  induced  Massa- 
niello to  assemble  the  people  and  their  leaders  together 
to  effect  an  accommodation.  The  design  proved  abor- 
tive in  the  first  instance,  owing  to  an  attempt  to 
destroy  him  by  an  armed  force,  brought  apparently 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  At  last  however  a  treaty 
was  completed,  and  he  went  in  state  to  visit  the 
viceroy,  habited  in  cloth  of  silver,  and  mounted  upon 
a  lofty  charger,  with  50,000  persons  in  his  train,  who 
attended  to  his  smallest  sign  with  the  most  devoted 
obedience. 

On  the  following  Sunelay  the  capitulation  was 
signed  and  solemnly  sworn  to ;  and  had  Massaniello 
now  retired,  as  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  do, 
he  might  have  been  considered  the  friend  of  his 
country ;  but  unhappily  he  was  induced  to  retain 
his  authority,  and  the  usual  effects  of  unlimited 
power  began  to  display  themselves  in  acts  of  caprice 
and  tyranny,  which  at  length  were  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  nature  that  they  were  attril)uted  to  frenzy. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  reason  be- 
came unsettled,  and  that  he  was  iaboming  under  the 
effects  of  some  powerfully  exciting  poison  which  had 
been  administered  hy  ^^i''  enemies.  In  this  state  he 
was  attacked  by  four  assassins,  who,  after  inflicting 
a  number  of  wounds,  severed  his  head  from  his  body 
and  flung  it  into  a  ditch.  Thus  ended  a  revolution 
which  ultimately  gave  liberty  to  Naples,  but  which 
ended,  as  popular  tumults  generally  do,  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  first  promoters.  Massaniello  was 
in  reality  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liljerty,  and,  if  the 
Neapolitan  aristocracy  had  acted  with  the  same  good 
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faith  as  tlie  humble  and  uneducated  fisherman,  the 
revolution  would  have  been  as  bloodless  as  any  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

ANFOSSl,  PASOUALE,a  musician  who  was  born 
atNaples  in  1729,  and  studied  composition  under  Sac- 
chini  and  Piccini.  The  latter  procured  him,  in  1/71, 
his  first  employment,  in  the  theatre  delle  dame  at 
Rome.  Though  he  met  with  no  success,  Piccini  ob- 
tained him,  in  the  following  year,  a  second  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  was  also  unsuccessful.  In  a  third 
engagement,  the  year  afterwards,  Anfossi  was  more 
fortunate.  The  Persecuted  Unknown  was  performed 
in  1773,  with  great  ap])lause,  as  were  also  La  Finta 
Giardiniera  and  II  Geloso  di  Cimento  some  time  after- 
wards. On  the  other  hand,  the  Oliinpiade,  in  1776, 
entirely  failed,  and  the  mortification  of  the  author  on 
this  occasion  induced  him  to  leave  Rome.  He  tra- 
velled through  Italy,  and  in  1780  went  to  France 
where  he  performed  in  the  royal  academy  the  Perse- 
cuted Unknown ;  but  this  lovely  and  dehcate  music 
did  not  meet  with  the  reception  which  it  deserved. 
From  France  Anfossi  came  to  London,  where,  in 
1783,  he  was  made  director  of  music  at  the  Italian 
Opera.  In  1787  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  hts 
brought  out  several  pieces,  the  success  of  which 
made  him  forget  his  disappointments,  and  gained 
him  a  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  until  his  death,  in 
1795.  This  composer  frequently  reminds  us  of  Sac- 
chini  and  Piccini,  after  whom  he  formed  his  style  ; 
but  his  taste,  expression,  and  style  of  progression  and 
resolution  are  extraordinary.  Several  of  his  finales 
are  models  in  their  kind.  Of  his  works,  we  may  also 
mention  the  Avaro,  II  Curioso  Iiidiscreto  and  I  Viay- 
ijiatori  Felici,  which  rank  among  the  best  comic 
operas.  He  has  also  composed  the  music  to  several 
oratorios  and  psalms,  ■vmtten  mostiv  by  Metastasio. 
ANGELO  BUONAROTTI,  MICHAEL.— This 
great  artist  was  born  at  Chiusi  in  1474,  and  his  name 
stands  distinguished  in  every  walk  of  his  profession. 
Indeed  Michael  Angelo  combined  in  his  single  per- 
son the  united  talents  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,, 
and  laid  the  basis  of  a  school  which  will  be  admired 
as  long  as  a  love  of  the  fine  arts  exists.  Uomenico 
Ghirlandaio  was  his  first  master  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Before  he  had  been  with  him  two  years,  in  the  aca- 
demy of  arts  established  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  he 
studied  statuary  under  Bertoldo,  and,  in  his  sLxteenth 
year,  co])ied  the  head  of  a  satyr  in  marljle,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  all  connoisseurs.  He  attracted  no  less 
attention  as  a  painter,  and  received  the  honouraljle 
commission  (together  with  the  great  Leonardo  da 
Vinci)  of  decorating  tlie  senate-hall  at  Florence  with 
historical  designs.  For  this  purpose  he  sketched  that 
celebrated  though  not  comiiletely  jireserved  cartoon 
which  represents  a  scene  from  the  Pisan  war,  and  is 
considered  one  of  his  most  perfect  creations.  Mean- 
while, Pope  Julius  II.  had  invited  him  to  Rome,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  erecting  his  sepul- 
chral monument.  Twice  this  labour  was  interrupted 
— once  by  the  oflended  pride  of  Angelo,  and  then  by 
the  env^'  of  contemporary  artists.  Bramante  and  Ju- 
liano  da  San  Gallo,  in  particular,  persuaded  the  ]iope 
to  have  the  dome  of  the  Sistine  chapel  painted  by 
Michael  Angelo.  Knowing  that  lie  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted any  thing  in  fresco,  they  hoped  that  the  im- 
perfect execution  of  the  task  v/ould  alienate  the 
fa\'Our  of  the  pope  from  him.  He  declined  the  com- 
mission, but  the  po])e  would  not  ]je  refused,  and,  in 
the  short  sjiace  of  twent)'  mouths,  the  artist  finisked 
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the  work,  which  was  admired  by  all  connoisseurs,  and 
of  which  Fresnoi  says  rightly  that  it  displays,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  of  his  productions,  all  the  sub- 
limity of  his  original  genius. 

The  Capella  Sistina  is  certainly  the  grandest  ensem- 
ble of  art.  Angelo  was  about  to  proceed  with  the 
monument  of  Julius,  when  this  pope  died,  and  his 
successor,  Leo,  sent  Angelo  to  Florence  to  erect  the 
front  of  the  Laurentian  library.  Leo,  however,  shortly 
after  died,  and  his  successor,  Adrian  VL,  employed 
Angelo  to  make  the  statues  for  the  monument  of 
Juhus,  particularly  the  celebrated  statue  of  Moses, 
and  the  Christ,  which  was  afterwards  placed  at  Rome, 
in  the  church  della  Minerva.  Clement  VIL,  who 
next  ascended  the  pontifical  chair,  recalled  Angelo 
to  Rome,  and  charged  him  with  the  finishing  of  the 
new  sacristy  and  tlie  Laurentian  library  at  Florence. 
In  the  first,  the  monuments  of  the  Medici  are  by 
him ;  also  the  figures  of  Day  and  Night.  Tumul- 
tuous times  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  which  he  was 
employed  to  paint  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sixtine 
chapel.  The  artist,  now  sixty  years  of  age,  umnUingly 
commenced  a  work  which  might  endanger  his  fame. 
Naturally  inclined  to  deep  and  earnest  thought,  pre- 
ferring the  sublime  conceptions  of  Dante  to  all  other 
poetry,  having  by  a  constant  study  of  anatomy  in- 
vestigated the  most  secret  mechanism  of  the  muscles, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  power,  he  endeavoured,  in 
this  work,  to  strike  out  a  new  path,  and  to  surj)ass 
his  predecessors,  particularly  Luca  Signoretti,  by  a 
display  of  terrible  power.  The  picture  is  grand,  nay, 
gigantic,  like  the  mind  which  created  it.  It  repre- 
sents Christ  in  the  act  of  judging,  or  rather  at  the 
moment  of  condemning.  Martyrs  are  seen,  who 
show  to  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  dead  the  instru- 
ments of  their  torture ;  souls  ascend  to  the  choirs  of 
angels  hovering  above ;  the  condemned  strive  to  break 
loose  from  the  grasp  of  the  devils  ;  there  the  evil  spirits 
burst  into  shouts  of  triumph  at  the  sight  of  their 
prey ;  the  lost,  who  are  dragged  down,  endeavour 
to  cling  to  the  good,  who  remain  in  Christ's  king- 
dom; the  gulf  of  eternal  condemnation  is  seen  open- 
ing ;  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  seen  surrounded 
by  the  apostles,  who  place  a  crown  on  his  head,  and 
by  a  multitude  of  saints,  while  angels  above  carry  in 
triumph  the  symbols  of  his  passion;  and  lower  down 
another  company  of  angels  sound  the  trumpets  in- 
tended to  awaken  the  dead  from  their  tombs,  and 
call  them  to  judgment.  All  this,  and  a  vast  deal 
more,  is  executed  in  the  awful  style  of  Dante.  With 
these  scenes  of  fear  and  despair,  of  judgment  and  of 
heavenly  beatitude,  a  wall  of  great  height  and  breadth 
is  filled,  and  every  where  is  displayed  the  most  pro- 
found study,  the  richest  experience,  and  the  lofty 
spirit  of  a  master. 

The  effect  of  this  picture  resembles  that  of  the 
sublimest  passages  of  Dante,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  images  of  the  i)rophets,  who, 
like  warning  and  stern  heralds  of  the  last  judgment, 
look  down  from  the  ceiling  upon  the  spectator,  re- 
sembling beings  of  another  world,  rather  than  images 
made  by  the  hand  of  man.  Whilst  this  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  shows  the  human  figure  in  all  its 
attitudes  and  foreshortenings,  and  gives  us  the  ex- 
pression of  astonishment,  of  pain,  of  despair,  through 
all  their  degrees,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  for  the  study  of  the  arts. 

Angelo's  latest  works  in  jjainting  M'ere  two  large 
nictures— the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Cruci- 
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fixion  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Pauline  chapel.  In  sculp- 
ture, he  executed  the  Descent  of  Christ  from  the 
Cross,  four  figures  of  one  piece  of  marble.  It  is  re- 
ported of  his  Cupid  in  marble  that  it  was  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  another  Cupid,  which  he  had  buried 
in  the  ground,  after  having  broken  otFone  of  its  arms, 
in  order  that  it  might  pass  for  an  antique.  This  per- 
fect Cvipid  is  as  large  as  life.  Angelo's  statue  of  Bac- 
chus was  thought  by  Raphael  to  possess  equal  per- 
fection with  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles. As  late  as  1546,  Angelo  was  obliged  to 
undertake  the  continuation  of  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's.  He  corrected  its  plan,  for  which  he  chose 
the  form  of  the  Grecian  cross,  and  reduced  to  order 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  various  plans  which 
had  been  successively  pursued  in  the  course  of  its 
construction.  But  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  his  plan  executed,  in  which  many  alterations  were 
made  after  his  death.  Besides  this,  he  undertook  the 
building  of  the  Campidoglio  or  capitol  of  the  Farnese 
palace,  and  of  many  other  edifices.  His  style  in 
architecture  is  distinguished  by  grandeur  and  bold- 
ness, and,  in  his  ornaments,  the  untamed  character  of 
his  imagination  frequently  appears,  preferring  the  un- 
common to  the  simple  and  elegant.  His  poems, 
which  he  considered  merely  as  pastimes,  contain,  like- 
wise, convincing  proofs  of  his  great  genius.  They 
are  published  in  several  collections,  but  have  also 
appeared  singly. 

One  of  the  greatest  historians  of  our  time  has  sug- 
gested that  a  king  of  Italy,  such  as  Machiavelli 
\\ished  him,  and  every  reflecting  Italian  must  wish 
him,  in  order  to  unite  that  unhappy  country,  ought 
to  be  a  man  like  Michael  Angelo — ardent,  severe, 
firm,  and  bold.  His  prose  works,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures, speeches,  and  ciccolafe,  that  is,  humorous  aca- 
demical discourses,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  the  Prose  fiorentine,  and  his  letters  in  Bottari's 
Lettere  pittoriche. 


ANGERSTEIN,  JOHN  JULIUS.— This  distin- 
guished merchant  and  pati-on  of  the  fine  arts  was 
born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1735,  and  came  over  to 
England  under  the  care  of  the  late  Andrew  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  with  whom  he  continued  in  partnersliip 
for  nearly  fifty  years  after.  Mr.  Angerstein  was 
distinguished  for  his  public  spirit,  and'was  the  first 
to  propose  a  reward  of  2000Z.   from  the  fund  at 
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Lloyd's  to  be  given  to  the  successful  inventor  of  the 
Ufe-boat.  In  consequence  of  his  natural  abilities 
and  unwearied  application  to  business,  added  to 
his  excellent  commercial  education,  Mr.  Angerstein 
ranked  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  under-writers 
that  policies,  sanctioned  by  his  subscription,  speedily 
acqviired  so  great  a  degree  of  celebrity  that  for 
many  years  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
"  Julians."  Among  the  many  great  services  which 
Mr.  Angerstein  rendered  to  Lloyd's  coffee-house, 
the  following  was  by  no  means  the  least  important. 
It  was  originally  a  common  practice  when  vessels 
had  acquired  a  bad  name  to  send  them  to  a  foreign 
port  and  get  their  name  changed,  and  thus  make 
them  pass  for  ships  of  a  fair  character.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  Mr.  Angerstein  applied  for  and  obtained 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  every  owner 
was  prohibited  from  changing  the  name  by  which 
his  vessel  was  originally  known  Another  act  of 
great  good  to  the  commercial  world  was  eftected  by 
Mr.  Angerstein  inducing  government  to  issue  a  loan 
of  exchequer  bills  for  the  relief  of  trade  in  the  year 
1793.  After  a  long  life  spent  in  usefulness  and  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Angerstein  retired  from  the  commercial 
world  in  the  month  of  August,  1811,  and  from  that 
period  di\'ided  his  time  between  his  house  in  Pall 
Mall  and  his  elegant  villa  at  Blackheath,  called 
Woodlands. 

Mr.  Angerstein's  celebrated  collection  of  paintings 
are  considered  inferior  to  none  of  the  same  extent  in 
Europe,  and  they  were  purchased  by  government 
for  60,000/.,  as  a  nucleus  of  a  national  gallery.  For 
many  years  this  collection  has  been  open  to  the 
public,  at  Mr.  Angerstein's  late  residence  in  Pall 
Mail.  A  new  building  is  however  now  in  the  course 
of  erection,  to  which  this  valuable  collection  will  be 
removed  on  its  completion. 

Mr.  Angerstein  "  crowned  a  life  of  labour  with 
an  age  of  ease,"  and  ultimately  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  when  he  gently  expired,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days,  at  Woodlands,  on  the  22nd 
of  Januarj',  1S23.  There  are  several  portraits  of 
this  eminent  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  For  the  sketch 
at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have  selected  the  one 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

ANICH,  PETER,  aTyrolese  peasant,  astronomer, 
and  geographer,  who  was  born  in  1723,  at  Oberpor- 
fess,  near  Inspruck.  He  very  early  became  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  mathematical  sciences.  The  Jesuits  in 
Inspruck  perceived  his  talents,  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics  and  mathematics.  This  was  sufii- 
cient  to  induce  the  young  man  to  undertake  the 
making  of  a  celestial  globe,  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  and 
of  many  mathematical  instruments.  When  his 
teacher,  a  Jesuit,  observed  the  success  of  his  labours, 
he  recommended  him  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, 
who  ordered  him  to  draw  a  map  of  the  northern 
Tyrol.  The  superstition  of  his  countrymen  made 
his  labours  difficult  and  even  endangered  his  hfe. 
Finally,  the  map  w,as  finished  ;  but  it  was  found,  in 
Vienna,  that  it  had  been  executed  on  too  large  a 
scale,  and  he  was  commanded  to  reduce  it  to  nine 
sheets.  This  reduction  cost  him  much  labour,  and 
he  died  before  completing  it,  in  September,  1766. 
The  map  finally  appeared  under  the  title  "  Tyrolis 
Geographice  Delineata  a  Petro  Anich  et  Blasio 
Huever,  curante  Ign.  Weinhart." 

ANICHINI,  LUIGI,  a  celebrated  seal-engraver, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Michael  Angelo.     His 


"  Interview  of  Alexander  the  Great  with  a  High 
Priest  at  Jerusalem"  was  declared  by  Michael  Angelo 
to  be  the  perfection  of  his  art. 

ANKERSTRCEM,  JOHN  JACOB,  the  murderer 
of  Gustavus  III.  He  was,  at  first,  a  page  in  the 
Swedish  court,  afterwards  an  inferior  officer  in  the 
regiment  of  body  guards,  and,  later,  an  ensign  in 
the  royal  guards.  His  father  was  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  sword.  Ankerstroem 
was  from  his  youth  of  a  passionate  and  gloomy  cha- 
racter, and  maintained  a  continual  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  king,  particularly  those  for  limiting 
the  power  of  the  senate  and  nobles.  In  1783  he 
received  his  dismission,  married,  and  retired  to  the 
country;  but,  in  1790,  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
imited  himself  with  several  of  the  nobility,  particu- 
larly the  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  barons  Bidke 
and  Pechlin,  Lieutenant-colonel  Liljehorn  and  others, 
and  they  decided  upon  the  death  of  the  king.  An- 
kerstroem entreated  that  the  murder  might  be  left  to 
him  ;  but.  Ribbing  and  Horn  putting  in  their  claims, 
they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  Ankerstroem.  The  king 
had  just  assembled  a  diet  in  Gefle,  and  the  conspira- 
tors went  there,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  execute 
their  plan.  The  king  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  it 
was  known  that  he  would  be  present  at  a  masque- 
rade ;  and  it  was  at  this  festival  that  Ankerstrcem 
wounded  him  mortally.  He  was  discovered,  ar- 
rested, and  confessed  his  crime,  but  refused  to  betray 
his  accomplices.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1792,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  scourged  during  several 
days,  and  dragged  upon  a  cart  to  the  scaffiald.  The 
counts  Horn  and  Ribbing  and  Colonel  Liljehorn 
were  banished  for  life.  The  conspiracy  of  Anker- 
stroem has  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  operas.  It  is  entitled  "Gustavus  III.;" 
but  the  author  has  not  strictly  adhered  to  history  in 
the  detail  of  his  plot. 

ANNA  IVANOWNA,  a  celebrated  empress  of 
Russia,  who  was  born  in  1693.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the 
Great.  She  was  raan-ied  to  the  duke  of  Courland, 
was  left  a  widow,  and,  in  1730,  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  czars  under  very  singular  circumstances.  Peter 
II.,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Alexis,  died  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  the  young  princes,  Ivan  and  Basil  Dolgo- 
rucky,  administered  the  government,  under  the 
direction  of  the  old  chancellor  Ostermann.  As  the 
latter  flattered  himself  that  he  should  retain  his  au- 
thority under  a  princess  whom  he  had  partly  edu- 
cated, he  used  his  whole  influence  to  procure  the 
crown  for  the  duchess  of  Courland.  He  gained  over 
the  synod  and  the  nobles  assembled  at  Moscow,  and 
by  his  influence  Anna  v.-as  preferred  to  both  the 
daughters  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Prince  Basil 
Dolgorucky  was  appointed  to  inform  her  of  the 
choice  of  the  nation.  Vvhen  he  entered  her  apart- 
ment, he  found  a  man  in  the  room,  to  whom  lie 
made  a  sign  to  withdraw.  The  other  showed  no 
inclination  to  obey,  and,  when  Dolgorucky  took  his 
arm  to  turn  him  out  of  the  door,  he  was  prevented 
by  Anna.  It  was  Ernestus  John  von  Biren,  the 
favourite  of  his  sovereign,  whose  influence  was  soon 
all-powerful  in  Russia.  The  empress,  at  first,  pro 
mised  to  remove  her  favourite,  and  to  limit  the 
unrestrained  powers  of  the  czars,  but  had  scarcely 
ascended  the  throne  when  she  refused  to  do  either 
and  proclaimed  herself  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
Biren  now  put  no  limits  to  his  ambition,  and  the 
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Dolgoruckys  were  his  first  x-ictims.  Their  friends 
exoerienced  a  similar  fate,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  empress.  In  1737  she 
forced  the  Courlanders  to  choose  him  duke,  and 
nominated  him,  at  her  death,  regent  of  the  empire 
during  the  minority  of  Prince  Ivan  of  Brunswick. 
She  died  in  1740. 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  France,  was  the 
daucjhter  of  Phihp  III.,  king  of  Spain,  and,  in  1615, 
married  Louis  XIII.  On  her  husbands  death,  his 
son  being  under  age,  she  became  sole  regent  of 
France  during  the  minority.  She,  however,  brought 
upon  herself  the  hatred  of  the  nation,  by  her  bound- 
less confidence  in  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  forced 
to  flee  from  Paris.  In  a  little  time  matters  were  ac- 
commodated, and  when  her  son  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands,  in  1661,  she  gave 
up  all  concern  with  public  affairs,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  Mfe  in  retirement.  She  died  in 
1666. 

ANNE  OF  CLEVES,  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 
king  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of  John  III., 
duke  of  Cleves.  The  king  asked  her  in  marriage 
after  having  seen  a  portrait  of  her,  drawn  by  Hol- 
bein ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  "  Flanders  mare,"  as  he  called  her,  and  a 
divorce  ensued,  when  Anne  returned  to  her  own 
country,  where  she  died  in  1557. 

The  moral  conduct  of  Anne  appears  to  have  lieen 
as  unexceptionable  as  that  of  the  major  part  of 
Henry's  wives,  and  her  quiet  acquiescence  in  his 
tyrannical  wishes  is  as  creditable  to  her  womanly  feel- 
ings as  his  own  conduct  was  disgraceful  to  the 
royal  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Henry  was  fortunate 
in  the  blind  and  besotted  devotion  of  his  subjects, 
as  we  cannot  otherwise  characterise  the  homage  paid 
to  such  a  tyi-ant,  who,  in  our  own  day,  could  not 
retain  his  dominion  over  public  opinion  for  a  single 
year,  much  less  through  a  long  reign  of  licentious 
rapine  and  cold-blooded  tyranny. 

ANNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain. — This  excellent 
princess  was  the  second  daughter  of  James  II.,  by 
his  first  wife.  Lady  Anne  Hyde.  She  was  born  in 
1664,  and,  in  l6S3,  married  to  Prince  George,  bro- 
ther to  King  Christian  V.  of  Denmark.  When,  in 
1688,  the  party  which  invited  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  dethrone  his  father-in-law  prevailed,  Anne,  the 
favourite  daughter  of  James,  wished  to  remain  with 
her  father.  But  she  was  in  some  measure  forced 
by  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
join  the  triumjjhant  party.  After  the  death  of  her 
sister  Mary  in  1694,  and  that  of  William  III.,  in 
1702,  \vithout  children,  and  after  she  herself,  in 
1699,  had  lost  her  only  son,  the  young  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, she  ascended  the  Enghsh  throne.  Her  dis- 
position to  do  good  was  admitted  by  all ;  but  she 
was  unfortunately  too  much  under  the  control  of 
Marlborough  and  his  wife.  The  tories  were  satis- 
fied to  know  that  the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
daughter  of  James  II.,  and  hoped  to  see  the  old 
royal  house  revived  in  her  male  descendants.  The 
whigs  rejoiced,  at  least,  that  the  queen,  faithful  to 
the  triple  alliance,  opjjosed  the  domineering  spirit  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  order  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  cro\A'ns  in  one  house.  She,  therelbre,  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in  which 
this  country  captured  Gibraltar. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne^,  England  and 
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Scotland  were  united  under  the  name  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and,  notmthstanding  the  wishes  of  the  queen 
for  the  restoration  of  her  own  house  to  the  line  of 
succession,  it  was  settled  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 
James  in  vain  attempted  a  landing  in  Scotland,  and 
the  queen  was  obhged  to  sign  a  proclamation  set- 
ting a  price  on  his  head.  Of  her  seventeen  children, 
all  died  young ;  and,  when  left  a  widow,  she  would 
not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the  parhament  (al- 
though but  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time)  to  con- 
clude a  new  marriage,  which  might  tlirow  fresh  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  her  own  family. 
She  now  intended  to  pvit  all  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  tories,  who  then  formed  the  majority  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough 
lost  her  influence  ;  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Soraers, 
Devonshire,  Walpole,  Cowper,  were  superseded  by 
Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Rochester, 
Buckingham,  George  Grenville,  and  Sir  Simon  Har- 
court,  and  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  peace  was  resolved  upon.  Mai'l- 
borough  was  accused,  suspended,  and  banished. 
Meanwhile  Anne,  notwithstanding  the  measures 
which  she  publicly  took  against  her  brother,  seems 
not  to  have  given  up  the  hope  of  securing  to  him 
the  succession ;  but  the  irreconcilable  enmity  of 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  former  of  whom  ac- 
cused the  latter  of  favouring  the  pretender,  was  an 
insurmountable  obstacle.  Grieved  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  secret  \vishes,  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
weakness  and  lethargy,  and  died  July  20,  1714. 
The  words,  "  O,  my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  thee!" 
which  were  the  last  she  pronounced  on  her  death- 
bed, unveiled  the  secret  of  her  whole  life. 

The  reign  of  Anne  was  distinguished  not  only  by 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms,  but  also 
as  the  golden  age  of  English  literature,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  admirable  and  excellent  ^vriters 
who -flourished  at  this  time,  among  whom  were  Pope 
and  Addison.  It  may  be  considered  the  triumph  of 
the  English  high-church  party,  owing  to  her  strong 
predilection  for  the  principles  by  which  it  has  always 
been  actuated.  Her  private  character  was  amiable, 
and  the  goodness  of  her  disposition  obtained  for  her 
the  title  of  the  "  Good  Queen  Anne."  She  was  an 
excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  a  kind  benefactress 
to  all  who  merited  her  confidence.  We  subjoin  her 
autograph. 
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ANNESLEY,  ARTHUR,  earl  of  Anglesey,  lord 
priv)'^  seai  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.,  was  born 
at  Dublin,  July  10,  1613,  and  continued  in  Ireland 
till  he  was  ten  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land. At  sixteen  he  was  entered  fellow  commoner 
at  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  about  three  or  four  years.  In  1634  he  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  studied  the  law 
with  great  attention.  He  aftenvards  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  continued  some  time  at  Rome,  but 
he  returned  to  England  in  1640,  and  was  elected 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Radnor,  in  the 
parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster  in  November 
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of  the  same  year  ;  but,  the  election  being  contested, 
he  lost  his  seat  by  a  vote  of  the  house  that  Charles 
Price,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  Mr.  Annesley  inclined  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  sat  in  the  parliament  held  at  O.vford  in 
1643  ;  but  afterwards  reconciled  himself  so  effec- 
tually to  the  parliament,  that  he  was  taken  into  their 
confidence,  and  appointed  a  commissioner  of  Ulster 
in  1645.  There  he  managed  affairs  with  so  much 
judgment  that  the  celebrated  Owen  Roe  O'Neil  was 
disappointed  in  his  designs ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  was  the  great  suj)port  of  his  party,  and 
whose  councils  had  been  previously  very  successful, 
was  not  only  taken  prisoner,  but  his  papers  were 
seized,  and  his  foreign  correspondence  discovered. 

The  parliament  then  sent  commissioners  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  for  the  delivery  of  Dublin,  but 
without  success ;  and,  the  state  of  affairs  making  it 
necessary  to  renew  their  correspondence  with  him, 
they  selected  a  second  committee,  and  Mr.  Annesley 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  commission.  The 
commissioners  landed  at  Dublin  the  7th  of  June, 
1647 ;  and  they  were  so  successful  in  their  nego- 
ciations  that  in  a  few  days  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  lord-lieutenant,  which  was  signed  on  the 
19th  of  that  month,  and  Dublin  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  parliament.  When  the  commissioners 
obtained  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  they 
were  guilty  of  many  irregularities.  Mr.  Annesley 
disapproved  of  their  conduct,  but  could  not  prevent 
them  doing  many  things  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
wishes ;  being  therefore  displeased  with  his  situa- 
tion, he  returned  to  England. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  Mr.  Annesley  was 
created  earl  of  Anglesey,  and  in  1667  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  na\'y ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1672,  his  majesty  in  council  was  pleased  to  appoint 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Anglesey,  the 
Lord  HoUes,  the  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Trevor,  to  be  a  committee  to  peruse  and 
revise  aU  the  papers  and  writings  concerning  the 
settlement  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  an  abstract  there- 
of in  writing ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1672,  they  made  their  report  at  large,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  commission,  dated  the  1  st  of  August, 
1672,  to  prince  Rupert,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham 
and  Lauderdale,  earl  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Ashley  and 
Holies,  Sir  John  Trevor,  and  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley, 
to  inspect  the  settlements  of  Ireland.  In  1673  the 
earl  of  Anglesey  had  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal 
conferred  upon  him.  In  October,  1680,  his  lordship 
was  charged  by  the  notorious  James  Dangerfield,  in 
an  information  dehvered  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  %vith  endeavouring  to  stifle 
e\'idence  concerning  the  popish  plot,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  behef  of  a  presbyterian  one.  The  uneasi- 
ness he  suffered  from  this  attack  did  not  prevent 
him  expressing  his  opinion  freely  in  the  house  of 
lords.  In  1682  the  earl  drew  up  a  very  particular 
remonstrance  and  presented  it  to  King  Charles  II.  It 
was  very  warm  and  loyal,  yet  it  was  far  from  being 
well  received.  This  memorial  so  accurately  pro- 
phesied the  consequences  of  the  rehgious  opinions  in 
which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  educated,  and  con- 
tains opinions  so  remarkably  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  the  earl  lived,  that  we  readily  pre- 
serve a  portion  of  its  contents.  In  one  part  he  says, 
"  The  fatal  cause  of  all  our  mischiefs,  present  or  ap- 
prehended, and  which  may  raise  a  fire  which  may 


bum  and  consume  to  the  very  foundations,  is  the 
unhappy  perversion  of  the  duke  of  York  (the  ne.\t 
heir  to  the  crown)  in  one  point  of  reUgion ;  which 
naturally  raises  jealousy  of  the  power,  designs,  and 
practices  of  the  old  enemies  of  our  religion  and 
liberties,  and  undenuines  and  emasculates  the 
courage  and  constancy  even  of  those  and  their  pos- 
terity, who  have  been  as  faithful  to  and  suffered  as 
much  for  the  crown  as  any  the  most  pleased  or  con- 
tented in  our  impending  miseries  can  pretend  to 
have  done."  He  concludes  \vith  these  words, 
"Tliough  your  majesty  is  in  your  own  person  above 
the  reach  of  law,  and  sovereign  of  all  your  people, 
yet  the  law  is  your  master  and  instructor  how  to  go- 
vern ;  and  that  your  subjects  assure  themselves  you 
wiU  never  attempt  the  enervating  that  law  by  which 
you  are  king,  and  which  you  have  not  only  by  fre- 
quent declarations,  but  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  your 
throne,  been  obliged,  in  a  most  glorious  presence  of 
your  people,  to  the  maintenance  of;  and  therefore 
that  you  will  look  upon  any  that  shall  propose  or 
advise  to  the  contrary  as  unfit  persons  to  be  near 
you,  and  on  those  who  shaU  persuade  you  it  is 
lawful,  as  sordid  flatterers,  and  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  enemies  you  and  your  kingdoms  have. 
^Miat  I  set  before  your  majesty,  I  have  written  freely, 
and  like  a  sworn  faithfiil  counsellor,  perhaps  not 
like  a  wise  man  with  regard  to  myself,  as  they  stand ; 
but  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  and  wiU  account  it  a 
rewai'd  if  your  majesty  vouchsafe  to  read  what  I 
durst  not  but  %vrite,  and  which  I  beseech  God  to 
give  a  blessing  to." 

It  was  not  however  thought  necessary  to  remove 
him  from  his  high  office  on  this  account ;  but  the  duke 
of  Ormond  brought  a  charge  against  him,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reflections  on  the  earl  of  Castlehaven's 
memoirs.  This  produced  a  sharp  contest  between 
the  two  peers,  which  ended  in  the  earl  of  Anglesey's 
losing  his  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  though  his  ene- 
mies were  forced  to  confess  that  he  was  unjustly 
treated.  After  this  disgrace,  he  remained  at  his 
country  seat  at  Blechingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  to  his  studies,  and  interfered 
very  httle  with  pubUc  affairs.  His  death  occurred 
April  6,  1686,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON,  ABRAHAM  HYA^ 
CINTHE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orientahsts 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  he  was  born  in  Paris  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1731,  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity there,  and  aftenvards  at  Auxerre  and  Amers- 
fort ;  he  then  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour 
to  the  Hebrew,  Arabian,  and  Persian  languages,  and 
retired  to  Paris  in  order  to  study  them  mth  more 
advantage.  Here  his  assiduous  attendance  at  the 
Ubrary  excited  the  attention  of  the  abbe  SaUier, 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts,  who  introduced  him  to 
some  of  his  friends,  by  whose  means  the  young  An- 
quetil  obtained  a  small  salary,  under  the  title  of  a 
student  of  the  oriental  languages.  Having  acci- 
dentally laid  his  hands  on  some  fragments  of  a  ma- 
nuscript of  the  Zend-Avesta,  India  became  the  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts,  and  he  cherished  the  hope  of 
discovering  there  the  holy  books  of  the  Parsees. 

In  the  harbour  of  I'Orient,  an  expedition  was  pre- 
paring for  the  East  Indies,  but  the  endeavours  of  his 
protectors  to  procure  a  passage  for  him  were  fruit- 
less. Anquetil  immediately  went  to  the  recruiting 
captain,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  set  out  from 
Paris  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back  in  1754.  Struck 
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with  such  extraordinary  zeal  for  science,  the  govern- 
ment allowed  him  a  free  passage  and  a  salary.  Ar- 
rived at  PondicheiTv,  he  learned  the  modem  Per- 
sian, and  then  went  to  Chandernagore,  where  he 
hoped  to  study  the  Sanscrit.  But  sickness  and  the 
war  between  France  and  England  frustrated  his 
hopes.  Chandernagore  was  captured,  and  Anquetil, 
not  to  lose  the  whole  object  of  his  voyage,  returned 
on  foot  to  Pondicherry,  and  embarked  for  Surat. 
But  in  order  to  explore  the  interior,  as  well  as  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  he  landed  at  Mahe,  and  jour- 
neyed on  foot  to  Surat.  Here  he  succeeded  by  per- 
severance and  address  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of 
the  Parsees.  lliey  instructed  him  so  far  in  the 
Zend  and  Pehlwi  that  he  was  enabled  to  translate 
the  dictionary  and  some  other  works  from  this  lan- 
guage. He  then  resolved  to  go  to  Benares,  to  study 
the  languages,  the  antiquities,  and  the  sacred  laws 
of  the  Hindoos,  when  the  capture  of  Pondicherry 
forced  him  to  return  to  Europe.  He  ^•isited  London 
and  Oxford,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1762  with  180 
manuscripts,  and  other  curiosities.  The  abbe  Bar- 
thelmy  and  his  other  friends  obtained  for  him  a 
salary,  with  the  office  of  inter|:)reter  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  the  royal  library.  In  1763  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres. 

Anquetil  then  commenced  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  toil ; 
he  published  in  succession  the  Zend-Avesta,  the 
Spirit  of  Oriental  Legislation,  his  historical  and  geo- 
graphical researches  in  India,  and  his  work  on  com- 
merce. Aftenvards,  the  revolution  disturbed  his 
literar}'  labours.  To  withdraw  himself  from  its  hor- 
rors, he  broke  off  all  connection  Math  society,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  with  no  friend  but 
his  books,  no  recreation  but  the  recollection  of  his 
dear  Brahmins  and  Parsees.  Tlie  fruits  of  this  re- 
tirement were  his  work,  "  I'lnde  en  Rapport  avec 
I'Evu-ope,"  and  the  "  Unrevealable  Mysteries ;"  the 
latter  a  translation  into  Latin  of  a  Persian  extract 
from  the  Vedas.  When  the  national  institute  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  academies,  he  was 
elected  a  member,  but  exhausted  by  continued  la- 
bours, and  a  very  abstemious  diet,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  1805.  Immense  learning,  acquaintance  with  al- 
most all  the  European  langi;ages,  and  a  restless  ac- 
ti^aty,  were  united  in  Anquetil  with  the  purest  love 
of  truth,  ^^  ith  sound  philosophy,  great  disinterested- 
ness, and  an  excellent  heart. 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  1034,  became  a  monk 
in  1060,  some  years  later  a  prior,  and  in  107S 
abbot  of  the  monaster)'  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  whither 
the  fame  of  the  celebrated  Lanfranc  had  attracted 
him.  In  1093  he  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  England,  which  place  he  held  till 
his  death.  Intelhgence  and  piety  distinguish  his 
writings.  He  endeavoured  to  discover  the  most  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  he 
thought  he  had  finally  effected  in  the  ontologicul 
method,  as  it  is  called,  of  which  he  is  falsely  styled 
the  inventor.  He  inferred  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme and  Perfect  Being  by  argiiments  drawn  from 
the  abstract  idea  of  such  a  Being.  Notwithstanding 
the  insufficiency  of  this  proof,  which  found  an  early 
opponent  in  Gaunilo,  a  monk  at  Marmontier,  the  la'- 
bours  of  Anselm  were  of  great  importance.  Though 
the  influence  of  the  church  and  the  fathers,  of  St. 
Augustin  in  particular,  is  obvious,  he  deserves  the 


praise  of  ha%'ing  developed  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem of  philosophical  religion  in  a  decidedly  logical 
form,  with  acuteness  and  energy,  and  of  hanng  laid 
at  the  same  time  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
scholastic  philosophy.  He  died  in  1099,  and  vn^l  be 
remembered  by  his  writings,  "  De  Veritate,"  "De 
Libertate  Arbitrii,  by  his  "  Monologium"  and  "Pro- 
logium,"  in  the  latter  of  which  are  his  arguments  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

ANSGAR  or  ANSHAR,  a  distinguished  eccle- 
siastic called  the  apostle  of  the  North,  because  he  in- 
troduced Christianity  into  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
who  was  born  in  800,  in  Picardy,  and  educated  in 
the  monastery  of  Corvey.  He  became  in  813,  a  Bene- 
dictine. At  the  instigation  of  the  emperor,  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  he  went  to  Denmark  in  the  suite  of 
some  baptized  Danish  princes,  and,  after  many  dis- 
appointments and  persecutions,  converted  the  king 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nation.  After  his  return 
he  founded  a  metropohtan  chiu-ch  at  Hamburg,  and 
became  first  archbishop  in  that  place.  At  this  time 
he  undertook  a  new  mission  into  Denmark,  in  order 
to  convert  King  Eric  I.,  and  went  with  recommenda- 
tions from  him  to  Sweden,  where  he  baptized  many 
converts  with  the  permission  of  King  Olaus.  He 
also  baptized  the  successor  of  Eric.  He  died  in  863, 
with  the  reputation  of  ha\-ing  undertaken,  if  not  the 
first,  the  most  successful  attempts  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  the  north.  His  prudence,  the  purity 
and  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  and  the  integrity  of 
his  life,  are  epuall"  •  -^^  /)  hv  hi-  contemporaries. 


ANSON,  GEORGE,  LORD.— This  distmguibucd 
naval  commander  was  born  in  1697,  at  Shugbo- 
rough  in  Staffordshire  ;  he  entered  early  into  the 
na^•}',  and  after  passing  regularly  through  all  the 
minor  grades  of  the  sersnce,  he  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
was,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  South  Carolina  station. 
WTien,  in  1739,  the  ministry  considered  a  rupture 
^rith  Spain  as  unavoidable,  he  was  made  commander 
of  a  fleet  in  the  South  Sea,  directed  against  the  trade 
and  the  colonies  of  that  nation.  Tlie  expedition 
consisted  of  five  men  of  wai',  and  three  smaller  ves- 
sels, which  carried  1400  men.  Anson  left  England 
with  this  squadron,  September  1740,  and  was  at- 
tacked on  leaving  the  straits  of  le  Maire  by  terrible 
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storms,  which  prevented  him  from  doubling  CajJC  j 
Horn  for  more  than  three  months.  Separated  from  | 
the  rest  of  his  squadron,  he  reached  the  island  of  \ 
Juan  Fernandez,  M'here  several  of  his  vessels  re-  I 
joined  him  in  a  very  miserable  condition.  After  his  i 
men  had  rested,  he  jjroceeded  to  the  coast  ofj 
Peru,  without  waiting  for  the  missing  ships,  made 
several  prizes,  and  captured  and  burnt  the  city 
of  Paita.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  intercept 
the  annual  Manilla  galleon,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  burn,  not  only  a  great  part  of  his  booty,  but  all 
except  one  of  his  vessels,  in  order  to  equip  that  one, 
the  Centiu-ion,  Anth  which  he  made  his  retreat  to 
Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones.  Here  the  Centurion 
was  blown  out  to  sea  while  the  commander  was  on 
shore.  Upon  this  much  exertion  was  made  to  en- 
large and  fit  out  a  small  vessel,  found  in  the  island, 
but  the  return  of  his  ship  relieved  him  from  this 
difficulty,  and,  after  some  weeks  of  rest,  he  sailed  for 
Macao,  where  he  formed  a  bold  plan  for  taking  the 
galleon  of  Acapulco.  For  this  purpose  he  spread 
the  report  of  his  having  returned  to  Europe,  but,  in 
fact,  directed  his  course  to  the  Philippines,  and 
cruised  near  the  promontory  Spiritu  Santo.  After  a 
month  the  expected  galleon  appeared,  which,  tnist- 
ing  to  its  superiority,  commenced  the  fight.  But 
the  valour  of  the  English  prevailed,  and  the  galleon, 
worth  400,000/.,  was  taken ;  the  booty  gained  on  the 
former  occasion  amounted  to  more  than  600,000/. 
With  these  acquisitions,  Anson  returned  to  Macao, 
sold  his  prize,  and  maintained  with  energy  the  rights 
of  his  flag  against  the  Chinese  government  at  Can- 
ton. From  this  place  he  sailed  for  England,  and, 
passing  undiscovered  through  the  French  fleet  in 
the  channel,  arrived  at  Spithead,  June  15th,  1744, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  nine  months. 
Tliis  perilous  voyage  through  unexplored  seas  ad- 
ded much  to  geograjjhy  and  navigation.  Lord  An- 
son subsequently  published  an  account  of  bis  disco- 
veries and  adventures  while  in  these  seas.  No  per- 
formance ever  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception 
from  the  public.  Four  large  editions  were  sold  off 
in  less  than  twelve  months,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately translated  into  most  of  the  European 
tongues.  A  few  days  after  his  return  he  was  made 
rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  not  long  after  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white ;  he  was  also  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  His  victor}^  over  the  French  ad- 
miral J  onquiere,  near  Cape  Finisterre,  in  1747,  raised 
him  to  the  ])eerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Anson, 
baron  of  Soberton.  Four  years  aftenvards  he  was 
made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1758  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  before  Brest,  protected  the  landing 
of  the  English  at  St.  Maloes,  Cherbourg,  &c.,  and  re- 
ceived the  repulsed  troops  into  his  vessels.  Finally, 
in  1761,  he  was  appointed  to  convey  the  queen  of 
George  HI.  to  England.  He  died  in  1762,  on  his 
estate  at  Moor-park. 

ANSPACH  (See  CRAVEN.) 

ANSTEY,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  ingenious  poet  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  was  son  of  the  reverend 
Christopher  Anstey,  D.  D.,  and  born  in  1724.  He 
was  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Eton.  In  1754  he  succeeded  to  his  patri- 
monial property,  when  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Felix  Calvert,  Esq.,  of  Alburj'-hall,  Herts.  He  then 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Bath.  He  had 
long  cultivated  poetry ;  but  most  of  his  early  produc- 
tions were   Latin  translations   of  English   popular 


poems,  one  of  which  was  Gray's  Elegy.  It  was  not 
until  1766  that  his  hinnorous  production,  the  New 
Bath  Guide,  was  published,  which  at  once  became 
highly  po|)ular,  and,  as  usual,  led  to  numerous  imita- 
tions. 

Some  notion  of  the  coarse  style  in  which  the  mis- 
called wit  of  this  poet  was  invarialjly  clothed,  and 
which  was  then  so  very  fashionable,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  single  stanza,  forming  the  opening  of  his 
epistle  from  Bath.  \Ve  need  hardly  add  that  it  is 
creditable  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  that  such  wit 
is  now  banished  to  the  columns  of  the  very  lowest 
order  of  periodicals  : — 

"  Dear  Mother,  my  time  ha.s  been  wretchedly  spent, 
With  a  gripe  or  a  hiikup  wherever  I  went ; 
My  stomaeh  all  swelled,  till  I  thought  it  would  burst   : 
Sure  never  poor  mortal  with  wind  was  so  c — st !" 

A  better  style,  in  which  this  j)oet  occasionally  in- 
dulged, is  sho\\Ti  in  the  stanza  beneath  : — 

"  Ye  beauteous  nymphs,  and  jovial  swains, 
Whe,  deck'd'with  youthful  bloom. 
In  say  assemblage  meet  to  grace 
Philander's  cheerful  dome." 

Much  of  the  high  fashion  that  Bath  acquired 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  may  be  as- 
cribed to  this  poet,  who  died  there  in  1805,  in  his 
eighty-first  year. 

ANTAR,  or  ANDAR,  a  celebrated  Arabian  prince, 
born  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  one  of 
the  seven  poets  whose  successful  verses,  embroidered 
with  gold  ujjon  silk,  were  hung  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Caaba.  He  describes  in  his  Moallaka  his  warlike  deeds 
and  his  love  for  Abla.  The  most  complete  edition 
is  thatof  Menil,  published  at  Leyden  in  I8I6.  Hart- 
mann's  German  translation,  from  the  English  trans- 
lation by  Sir  William  Jones,  was  published  in  1S02. 
In  the  Arabian  romance  of .4rt/arthe  author,  Asmai,  a 
renowned  grammarian  and  theologian  at  the  court  of 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  who  first  collected  the  old  Arabian  traditions, 
has  added  to  the  name,  and  the  heroic  adventures  of 
Antar,  the  other  most  chivalrous  deeds  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Sir  W.  Jones  first  made  us  well  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  and  attractive  romance.  A  copy 
of  the  original  work  is  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vi- 
enna, besides  which  there  are  several  others  in 
Europe.  This  romance  gives  the  most  complete  idea 
of  the  manners  and  life,  of  the  v/ay  of  thinking,  of 
the  opinions  and  the  superstitions,  of  the  early  Ara- 
bians, before  the  time  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  picture  is  even  now  to  be  recognized  in  many 
features  of  the  modem  Bedouins.  It  is  written  in 
the  purest  Arabic,  and  ranked  among  the  classics  of 
Arabian  literature.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  British 
embassy  in  Constantinople,  has  also  translated  it  into 
Enghsh.  A  French  translation  has  since  appeared  at 
Paris. 

ANTHERMUS.— This  distinguished  Grecian  sculp- 
tor, with  his  brother  Bupalus,  was  born  in  the  Isle 
of  Chios.  ITiey  descended  from  a  family  of  sculptors, 
as  their  great-grandfather  Melas,  their  grandfather 
Miciades,  and  their  father  Anthermus,  all  practised 
the  same  art.  Tlie  brothers  appear  to  have  sculp- 
tUx-ed  in  concert. 

Among  their  joint  productions  was  a  ludicrous  re- 
presentation of  a  contemporary  poet,  Hipponax,  who 
was  much  deformed  in  his  person,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  revenged  the  insult  by  so  bitter  a  satire  on  the 
caricaturists  that  they  put  an  end  to  their  hves  from 
vexation.     But  the  account  given  of  these  artists  by 
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Pliny  disproves  the  story  of  this  tragical  catastrophe, 
as  he  represents  them  as  not  only  surviving  the  attack 
of  their  poetical  foe,  biit  as  having  been  subsequently 
employed  in  forming  many  celebrated  statues.  One 
of  these  was  a  figure  of  Diana,  in  the  temple  of  Chios, 
%vhich,  being  placed  in  a  very  pecidiar  position,  ap- 
peared to  frown  on  those  who  Avere  entering,  and  to 
smile  on  those  who  were  quitting  the  portal.  These 
statuaries  appear  to  have  formed  a  high  estimate  of 
their  o-nii  and  their  father's  talents ;  for  they  placed 
inscriptions  on  their  statues,  intimating  that  Chios  was 
not  only  remarkable  for  its  A-ines,  which  yielded  fruit 
of  peculiar  excellence,  but  for  Anthermus  and  his  sons, 
who  made  so  many  beautiful  and  curious  images. 

ANTHING,  FREDERICK,  kno%\m  by  his  bi- 
ography of  the  celebrated  Field-marshal  Suwaroff, 
whose  companion  in  arms  he  had  been.  He  was  born 
in  Gotha,  travelled  through  Europe,  and  went  to 
Petersburg,  where  he  hved  by  taking  silhouettes  (pro- 
files cut  in  paper),  which  just  then  had  come  into 
fashion.  The  likenesses  of  this  sort  which  he  took 
of  the  imperial  family  first  made  him  kno-mi.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  on  the  most^intimate  terms  M-ith  Suwa- 
roff, till  this  general  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  emperor 
Paul.     Anthing  died  in  1805  at  St.  Petersburg. 

ANTIGONUS,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ale.xander, 
to  whom,  after  his  first  conquests  in  Asia,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia.  Antigonus 
not  only  defended  his  provinces  with  very  small  forces, 
but  also  subdued  Lycaonia.  \Mien,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  his  generals  divided  his  conquests 
among  themselves,  he  obtained  the  Greater  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphyha.  Perdiccas,  who  strove  to  unite 
all  the  states  of  Alexander  imder  his  own  dominion, 
and  who  feared  the  energy  of  Antigonus,  accused  him 
of  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  king.  He 
however  saXv  through  his  intentions,  embarked  se- 
cretly for  Europe,  and  connected  himself  with  Cra- 
terus  and  Antipater.  These  three  then,  together  with 
Ptolemy,  declared  war  against  Perdiccas.  Tlie  latter 
was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers ;  but  Eumenes,  the 
general  of  Perdiccas,  was  still  very  powerful  in  Asia. 
Antigonus  continued  the  war  against  him  alone,  got 
him  into  his  power,  and  })Ut  him  to  death.  Thus,  in 
a  short  time,  he  became  master  of  almost  all  Asia  ; 
for  Seleucus,  who  reigned  in  Syria,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  oppose  his  usurpations,  was  likewise  over- 
powered by  him,  and  sought  shelter  with  Ptolemy. 
Antigonus  possessed  himself,  also,  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  treasures  of  Alexander  at  Ecbatana  and  Susa, 
but  would  not  render  an  account  of  them  to  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  |and  even  declared  war 
against  Cassander,  in  order  to  revenge,  as  he  said, 
the  death  of  Olympias,  and  to  deliver  the  young 
Alexander,  who  hved  with  his  mother,  Roxana,  at 
Amphipohs.  Disgusted  by  his  ambition,  all  the 
generals  united  themselves  against  him ;  and,  whilst 
Cassander  attacked  Asia  Minor,  Ptolemy  and  Seleu- 
cus invaded  Syria,  where  they  defeated  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus.  Seleucus  retook  Babylon  ; 
but  as  soon  as  Antigonus  was  apprized  of  these 
events,  he  returned  and  obhged  Ptolemy  to  retreat. 
Demetrius  recovered  Babylon  from  the  hands  of  Se- 
leucus. Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cas- 
sander concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  they 
were  to  retain,  till  the  majority  of  the  young  Alex- 
ander, who  bore  the  title  of  king,  the  territories  in 
their  possession.  But,  after  the  murder  of  the  young 
king,  with  liis  mother,  by  Cassander,  the  war  was 
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rekindled  among  the  competitors.  Antigonus  took 
the  royal  title,  but  was  obhged  to  give  uj)  his  plan  of 
conquering  Egypt,  as  part  of  his  fleet  was  lost  at  sea 
in  a  storm,  and  Ptolemy  frustrated  every  attempt  at 
invasion  by  land.  Soon  afterwards  young  Demetrius 
drove  Cassander  from  Greece.  He  apjilied  for  aid  to 
Lysimachus,  who  went  with  a  powerful  army  to  Asia, 
where  Selevicus  also  joined  him.  Near  Ipsus,  in 
Phrygia,  301  B.  C,  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  three 
allies  against  Antigonus  and  his  son,  in  which  Anti- 
gonus feU,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

Tliere  are  several  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
Antigonus  mentioned  in  histor}'.  We  may  particu- 
larly notice  Antigonus,  king  of  Judea,  son  of  Aris- 
tobulus.  He  besieged  Jerusalem,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Herod,  and  sent  to  Mark  Antony,  who  put  him  to 
death,  B.  C.  36. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Pohorcetes. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  mild  and  humane  dis- 
position. At  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  aU  his  other  European 
dominions.  He  died,  after  a  peaceful  reign  of  thirty- 
four  years,  B.  C.  243.    Demetrius  II.  succeeded  him. 

ANTINOUS,  a  young  Bith}'nian,  whom  the  ex- 
travagant friendship  of  Adrian  has  immortalized. 
Whether  he  threw  himself  into  the  Nile,  with  the  in- 
tention of  presening  the  life  of  Adrian,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  travels,  or  because  weary  of  his 
own  life,  is  not  now  known,  but  Adrian  set  no  bounds 
to  his  grief  for  his  loss.  Not  satisfied  with  giving 
the  name  of  his  favourite  to  a  newly-discovered  star 
in  tlie  galaxy  (which  appellation  is  still  preserved), 
he  erected  temples  in  his  honour,  called  cities  after 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  adored  as  a  god  through- 
out the  empire.  His  image  was  therefore  represented 
by  the  arts  in  every  way.  Several  of  these  figures 
belong  to  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity,  particidarly 
the  statue  called  the  Antinous  of  Belvedere,  in  the 
Vatican,  found  in  the  bath  of  Adrian,  and  the  Antin- 
ous of  the  capitol,  found  in  the  villa  of  Adrian  at  Tiv- 
oli.  Antiquaries,  however,  differ  much  in  opinion 
respecting  these  statutes,  and  many  will  not  believe 
that  they  represent  Antinous,  but  recognize  in  them 
the  characteristics  of  certain  heroes  or  gods.  This 
dispute  is  difficult  to  be  decided,  because  the  artists, 
who  represented  him  as  a  god,  chose  divine  ideals,  to 
which  they  gave  his  features.  The  Vatican  statue 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Antinous  is  probably 
a  Hermes,  the  Capitoline  probably  a  Hermes-Antin- 
ous,  "  In  all  the  figures  of  Antinous,"  says  Winckel- 
man,  "  his  countenance  has  something  melancholy; 
his  eyes  are  always  large,  with  good  outhnes ;  bis 
profile  gently  descending  ;  and  in  his  mouth  and  chin 
there  is  something  expressed  which  is  truly  beautiful." 

ANTIOCHUS,  the  name  of  several  celebrated  Sy- 
rian kings,  in  Roman  history.  The  first  who  bore  this 
name  was  a  Macedonian.  He  was  a  general  of  King 
Philip,  father  of  the  celebrated  Seleucus  by  liis  wife 
Laodice.  The  son  of  the  latter  Antiochus  Soter,  carried 
on  many  unsuccessful  wars,  and  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  love  of  his  step-mother,  Stratonice.  Though  he 
endeavoured  to  subdue  his  passion  it  threw  him  into 
a  lingering  sickness,  which  continued  till  the  king's 
physician,  Erasistratus,  discovered  the  cause,  and 
disclosed  it  to  his  father,  wiio,  from  love  to  his  only 
son,  gave  him  his  young  and  beautiful  bride  in  mar- 
riage. One  of  his  descendants  was  Antiochus  the 
Great,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus, 
as  king  of  Syria,  244  years  B.  C.  He  chastised  Molo 
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governor  of  Media,  and  conquered  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  who  was  obliged  to  surrender  all  Syria. 

He  was  no  less  successful  against  the  Parthians, 
and  at  length  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Romans. 
This  is  the  celebrated  war  of  Antiochus,  for  which, 
with  the  aid  of  Hannibal,  he  made  great  preparations. 
He  did  not,  however,  enter  fully  into  the  plans  of 
this  general,  and  sent  only  one  army  to  Greece, 
which  remained  inactive,  and  was  defeated  first  at 
Thermopylae,  and  several  times  by  sea,  till  at  length 
he  became  so  disheartened  that  he  did  not  even  con- 
test with  the  Romans  the  passage  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  gained  a  victory  at  Magnesia,  and  obliged 
him  to  contract  a  disgraceful  peace.  Afterwards,  at- 
tempting to  take  away  the  treasures  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Elymaeus,  he  was  slain,  with  all  his  follow- 
ers. His  second  son  Epiphanes,  who  is  represented 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  as  a  most  cruel  op- 
pressor of  the  Jews,  attacked  the  Egyptian  king, 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria. 
But  he  afterwards  abandoned  it,  as  well  as  all  Egypt, 
where  the  Romans  took  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  Many 
other  Syrian  kings,  under  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
with  various  surnames,  succeeded  till  at  last  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  was  expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
Pompey,  and  SjTia  became  a  Roman  province. 

ANTIPATER,  a  distinguished  general,  who  fought 
under  Philip  of  Macedon.  Alexander  left  him 
governor  of  Macedonia  when  he  went  to  Asia.  Al- 
though he  filled  this  post  with  honour,  reducing  to 
obedience  Memnon,  a  seditious  governor  of  Thrace, 
and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  overcoming  the  Spar- 
tans, who  were  struggling  for  independence,  yet 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  with  whom  he 
was  constantly  at  variance,  succeeded  in  making  him 
an  object  of  her  son's  suspicion,  so  that  he  sum- 
moned him  to  his  presence  in  Asia,  and  appointed 
Craterus  governor  of  Macedonia.  But  Alexander 
died  before  this  change  was  accomplished.  Anti- 
pater  received  Macedonia  and  Greece  in  the  well- 
known  division  of  the  empire,  and  was  appointed 
guardian  of  the  child  with  which  Roxana,  Alexander's 
widow,  was  then  pregnant.  Soon  after  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  all  the  powers  of  Greece.  At 
first  he  was  unsuccessful;  but,  when  Leonatus  and 
Craterus  came  to  his  assistance,  the  Greeks  again 
submitted.  This  war  was  followed  by  another  with 
Perdiccas,  which  terminated  as  successfully.  Anti- 
pater  died  317  years  B.  C,  at  an  advanced  age, 
having  confided  to  Polysperchon  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  king.  The  assertion  that  he  caused  Alex- 
ander to  be  poisoned  is  wholly  unfounded. 

There  is  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  same  name  who 
was  born  at  Sidon.  He  was  much  praised  by  Cicero, 
according  to  whose  account  he  ^appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  powers  as  an  extemporaneous 
poet.  He  flourished  about  140  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  and  is  well  known  for  his  epigrams, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology,  but 
we  subjoin  a  portion  of  a  poem  addressed  to  Ana- 
creon,  which  place  him  in  a  much  higher  rank  as 
a  writer. 

Around  the  tomb,  oh  hard  divine  ! 

Where  soft  thy  hallow'd  brow  reposes, 
Long  may  the  deathless  ivy  twine. 

And  summer  pour  her  waste  of  roses. 

And  many  a  fount  shall  there  distil. 

And  many  a  rill  refresh  the  tiowers  ; 
But  wine  shall  gush  in  every  rill. 

And  ever}'  fount  be  milky  showers. 


Thus,  shade  of  him  whom  nature  taught 

To  tune  his  lyre  and  soul  to  pleasure, 
Wlio  gave  to  love  his  warmest  thought. 

Who  gave  to  love  his  fondest  measure, — 

Thus,  after  death,  if  spirits  feel. 

Thou  may'st  from  odours  round  thee  streaming 
A  pulse  of  past  enjoyment  steal. 

And  live  again  in  blissful  dreaming. 

ANTISTHENES,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Cynics:  who  was  born  at  Athens,  421 
years  B.  C.  He  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
phist Gorgias,  and  followed  the  profession  of  a  rhe- 
torician ;  but,  after  he  had  heard  Socrates,  he  re- 
nounced the  vain  ornaments  of  eloquence,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  philosophy.  From  the 
doctrines  of  Socrates  he  acquired  that  zeal  for  A-irtue, 
and  that  unexampled  hatred  to  vice,  by  which  the 
school  that  he  founded  is  distinguished.  He  made 
virtue  to  consist  in  voluntary  abstinence,  and  inde- 
pendence of  exterior  circumstances  ;  and  he  despised 
wealth,  honours,  sensual  pleasure,  and  even  know- 
ledge. He  aimed  to  reduce  body  and  mind  to  the 
fewest  possible  wants ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  appear 
publicly  as  a  beggar,  with  a  wallet  on  his  back  and 
a  staff  in  his  hand.  Plato  perceived  the  true  design 
of  this  strange  behaviour.  "  I  see  thy  vanity,"  said 
he  to  him,  "through  the  holes  of  thy  coat."  The 
eccentricity  of  his  behaAaour  induced  many  to  imitate 
him.  His  most  distinguished  scholar  Avas  Diogenes. 
The  latter  is  celebrated  for  the  firmness  and  Aivacity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  originality  of  his  remarks ;  but 
the  conduct  of  Antisthenes  was  more  dignified.  He 
was  unalterably  a  virtuous  citizen.  He  first  attacked 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  procured  the  banishment  of 
one  of  them,  and  the  death  of  another.  His  conver- 
sation was  agreeable,  and  is  praised  in  the  Symposium 
of  Xenophon.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  school  of  Athens, 
from  which  circumstance  some  suppose  the  school 
derived  its  name.  The  opinions  of  Antisthenes  are 
well  knoAvn,  though  his  numerous  works  are  all 
lost :  for  the  letters  published  under  his  name  are 
considered  spurious. 

ANTOINETTE,  MARIE  JOSEPHE  JEAN 
DE  LORRAINE.— This  amiable  but  unfortunate 
queen  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  I.  She  Avas 
born  at  Vienna,  November  2,  1755,  and,  haAdng  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  obtained  an  acquaintance 
Avith  various  branches  of  knoA'ledge.  Nature  had 
bestOAved  upon  her  an  uncommon  share  of  grace  and 
beauty.  In  a  letter  of  Maria  Theresa  to  her  future 
husband,  she  says,  among  other  things,  "Your  bride, 
dear  dauphin,  is  separated  from  me.  As  she  has 
ever  been  my  delight,  so  Avill  she  be  your  happiness. 
For  this  purpose  have  I  educated  her ;  for  I  have 
long  been  aware  that  she  Avas  to  be  the  companion 
of  your  life.  I  haA'e  enjoined  upon  her,  as  among 
her  highest  duties,  the  most  tender  attachment  to 
your  person,  the  greatest  attention  to^eA^ery  thing 
that  can  please  or  make  you  happy.  Above  all,  I 
have  recommended  to  her  humility  toAvards  God, 
because  I  am  couA'inced  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  con- 
fided to  us,  AAdthout  loA^e  to  him,  who  breaks  the 
sceptres  and  crushes  the  thrones  of  kings  according 
to  his  OAvn  Avill." 

The  departure  of  Marie  Antoinette  from  Vienna 
filled  the  capital  Avith  sorroAV.  Her  arrival  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  her  journey  to  Compiegne,  Avhere  Louis 
XV.  and  the  dauphin  received  her,  and  to  Versailles, 
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where  her  marriage  took  place  on  the  1 6th  of  May, 
1770,  had  the  appearance  of  a  triumph.  It  was 
subsequently  remarked  that,  immediately  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  such  as 
had  scarcely  ever  before  been  witnessed,  threw  Ver- 
sailles and  all  the  surrounding  country  into  the 
greatest  terror.  Anxious  minds  indulged  in  yet 
more  fearful  forebodings,  when,  at  the  festi^'ity 
which  the  city  of  Paris  prepared  on  the  30th  of  May, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  dauphin's  marriage,  through 
the  want  of  judicious  arrangements,  a  great  number 
of  people  in  the  Rue  Royale  were  pressed  or  trodden 
to  death  in  the  crowd.  Fifty-three  persons  were 
found  dead,  and  about  300  dangerously  wounded. 

When  Marie  Antoinette,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XV.,  became  queen,  she  imitated  the  example  of 
Louis  XII.  An  officer  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  who 
had  formerly  displeased  her,  and  now  was  about  to 
resign,  she  ordered  to  remain  at  his  post  and  forget 
the  past — "  Heaven  forbid  that  the  queen  should 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  dauphiness !"  By  this 
line  of  conduct  she  won  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Shortly  after,  however,  she  drew  upon  herself  the 
hatred  of  the  court  party,  who  used  every  means  to 
make  her  odious  to  the  nation.  She  was  accused, 
in  pamphlets,  of  continually  contriving  plots ;  and 
though  none  of  the  accusations  could  be  proved,  and 
many  of  them  were  whoUy  improbable,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  queen 
gave  cause  for  them.  Her  lively  imagination  often 
gave  her  the  appearance  of  le^'ity,  and  sometimes  of 
dissimulation.  A  natural  restlessness  led  her  to 
change,  to  new  fashions,  and  also  to  a  continual 
alteration  in  the  pastimes  of  the  court.  Great  sums 
of  money  were  by  this  means  taken  from  more  im- 
portant objects  ;  and  it  was  still  more  to  her  disad- 
vantage that  she  injured  her  thgnity  by  neglecting 
the  strict  formality  of  court  manners.  Besides,  she 
expressed  herself  with  pettishness,  in  reply  to  the 
censures  that  were  passed  upon  her.  Her  enemies 
now  spread  abroad  a  report  that  she  was  still  an 
Austrian  at  heart,  and  a  natural  enemy  to  the 
French,  to  whose  happiness  she  could  no  longer 
contribute. 

An  extraordinary  occurrence  added  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  calumny,  while  it  su1)jected  the  name  of  the 
queen  to  a  disgraceful  law-suit.  Two  jewellers  de- 
manded the  pajTnent  of  an  immense  sum  for  a 
necklace,  which  had  been  purchased  in  the  name  of 
the  queen.  In  the  examination  which  she  demanded 
it  was  proved  that  she  had  never  ordered  the  pur- 
chase. A  lady  of  her  size  and  complexion  had  im- 
pudently passed  herself  off  for  the  queen,  and  at 
midnight  had  a  meeting  with  a  cardinal  in  the  park 
of  Versailles.  Notwithstanding  this  the  enemies  of 
the  queen  succeeded  in  throwing  a  dark  shade  over 
her  conduct,  and,  when  Calonne  reported  a  great 
deficiency  in  the  finances,  the  cause  was  blindly 
attributed  to  the  queen's  extravagance.  At  length 
it  became  necessary  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
states  general.  The  queen  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  session ;  but  from  that  moment  her 
tranquiUity  was  gone.  Events  soon  followed  which 
put  her  courage  to  the  test.  She  appeared  with  her 
husband  at  the  banquet,  which  the  gardes  du  corps 
gave  at  Versailles  to  the  officers  of  the  troops  of 
the  line,  where,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  court, 
the  national  cockade  was  trampled  on.  Tliis  ex- 
cited  the  Parisians   still  more   against  the  queen. 


They  regarded  her  as  the  soul  of  the  party  which,  at 
that  time,  was  collecting  an  army  against  Paris,  and 
against  the  national  assembly.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  Parisians  rushed  violently  to  Versailles, 
broke  into  the  palace,  murdered  several  of  the  body- 
guards, and  uttered  against  the  queen  the  most 
furious  threats.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  cler- 
gyman wrote  to  her,  "  Take  measures  for  your  pre- 
servation ;  early  in  the  morning  you  are  to  be  mur- 
dered." She  remained  tranquil  and  concealed  the 
letter.  At  the  hour  named,  the  infuriated  mob 
rushed  into  her  chamber ;  she  fled  to  the  king.  To 
put  a  stop  to  the  scene  of  murder,  the  king  and 
queen  showed  themselves,  with  both  their  children, 
in  the  balcony.  This  spectacle  made  a  momentary 
impression  upon  the  enraged  people  ;  but  soon  the 
cry  resounded  from  every  mouth,  "  No  children ! 
the  queen — the  queen  alone !"  She  instantly  put 
her  son  and  daughter  into  the  arms  of  the  king  and 
returned  to  the  balcony.  This  unexpected  courage 
disanned  the  mob ;  their  threats  were  followed  by 
shouts  of  approbation.  The  same  day  she  was 
obUged  to  view  a  most  fearful  spectacle  for  six 
hours,  on  her  way  to  Paris.  Before  her  carriage 
were  borne  on  pikes  the  heads  of  two  guards,  and 
intoxicated  furies  surrounded  her,  uttering  the  most 
horrid  imprecations.  WTien  she  was  questioned, 
respecting  the  scene  that  had  just  ended,  by  the 
officers  of  justice,  who  desired  to  punish  the  guilty, 
she  rephed,  "  Never  will  I  accuse  one  of  the  king's 
subjects ;"  and,  when  the  question  was  repeated,  "  I 
have  seen  all,  I  have  heard  all,  I  have  forgotten  aU," 
was  her  answer.  The  first  month  after  her  arrival 
in  Paris  she  expended  300,000  n-\Tes  in  redeeming 
clothes  pledged  by  the  poor  to  the  pawTibrokers ; 
but  all  her  benefits  were  insufficient  to  appease  their 
exasperated  minds. 

In  1791,  when  Louis  XVI.  determined  to  flee,  she 
followed  her  husband,  though  she  saw  the  attempt 
was  fi-uitless.  From  Varennes  she  was  brought 
])ack  to  the  Tuileries,  and,  when  the  committee  of 
the  constituent  assembly  demanded  an  explanation, 
she  answered,  "As  the  king  -wished  to  depart  \^ath 
his  children,  nothing  in  the  world  could  hinder  me 
from  accompanying  him.  I  have  given  sufficient 
proof  for  these  two  years  that  I  would  never  desert 
him.  \Miat  made  me  more  decided  on  that  point 
was  the  firm  conviction  that  the  king  would  never 
leave  France ;  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so,  I  should 
have  employed  every  effort  to  restrain  him."  This 
tempest  was  followed  by  a  momentary  calm.  In  the 
mean  time  came  on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th 
of  August,  1792.  Prejmred  for  whatever  might  hap- 
pen, on  the  latter  of  these  days  the  queen  exerted  aU 
her  power  to  excite  her  husband  to  meet  death  sword 
in  hand.  Led  with  him  into  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, she  heard  his  deposition  announced,  together 
with  the  appointment  of  his  judges,  and  then  went 
with  him  to  the  temj^le.  None  of  her  female  attend- 
ants were  suflered  to  accompany  her.  Here  she 
occupied  a  most  miserable  chamber,  with  her 
daughter  and  the  princess  Ehzabeth.  Close  bars  of 
iron  secured  the  Avindow,  admitting  only  a  glimmer- 
ing light.  She  noAV  exhibited  the  fuU  strength  of 
her  character.  Invariably  calm  in  the  circle  of  her 
friends,  she  urged  them  to  disregard  sickness  and 
suffering.  "When  Louis  XVI.  informed  her  of  his 
condemnation,  she  congratulated  him  on  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  an  existence  so  painful. 
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and  the  unperishing  reward  that  should  crown  it. 
After  her  husband's  death,  she  asked  nothing  of  the 
convention  but  a  mourning-dress,  which  she  wore  the 
remainder  of  her  days.  On  the  4th  of  July,l793,  she 
was  separated  from  her  son.  She  felt  that  this  sepa- 
ration was  for  ever,  yet  her  firmness  was  unchanged. 

At  midnight,  on  the  5tli  of  August,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  keeper's  house.  A  dark  and  damp 
dungeon  here  was  her  last  abode.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  the  convention  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  She  was  charged 
with  having  dissipated  the  finances,  exhausted  the 
public  treasury,  given  large  sums  out  of  it  to  the 
emperor,  with  having  corresponded  with  foreign 
enemies,  and  favoured  domestic  tumults.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  multitude  of  witnesses  who  were 
examined,  no  evidence  could  be  brought  against  her, 
and  her  defender,  Chauveau-Lagarde,  exclaimed 
justly,  "  I  am  embarrassed,  not  to  find  answers,  but 
plausible  accusations."  Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  had  the  courage 
to  take  the  queen  under  his  protection,  without  hesi- 
tation, and  to  censui'e,  with  the  greatest  severity, 
her  blood-thirsty  accuser,  Fouquier-Tinville,  for  his 
testimony,  which  all  might  see  to  be  false.  The 
queen  herself  replied  to  all  enquiries  with  firmness 
and  decision.  When  Hebert  shamefully  accused 
her  of  having  seduced  her  own  son,  she  ansv/ered, 
with  the  deepest  indignation,  "  I  appeal  to  every 
mother  here,  whether  such  a  crime  be  possible." 
She  heard  her  sentence  of  death  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, and  when  she  was  carried  back  to  her  prison, 
after  sitting  eighteen  hours,  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep. 
The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  she  ascended  the 
cart  which  conveyed  her  to  the  scaffold.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  people  to  insult  her 
on  the  way,  ])ut  a  deep  silence  reigned.  The  charms 
for  which  she  was  once  so  celebrated  were  gone. 
Grief  had  distorted  her  features,  and,  in  the  damp 
unhealthy  prison,  she  had  almost  lost  one  of  her 
eyes.  Her  look  seemed  to  fill  the  fierce  people  Avith 
awe.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  cart  arrived  at  the  place 
of  Louis  XV.  She  cast  back  a  long  look  at  the 
Tuileries  and  then  ascended  the  scaffold.  When 
she  came  to  the  summit,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  and  exclaimed,  "  O  God,  enlighten  and  affect 
my  executioner  !  Farewell,  ray  children,  for  ever  ; 
I  go  to  your  father  !"  Thus  died  the  queen  of 
France,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age  ;  and 
if  the  most  devoted  heroism,  united  with  the  most 
exemplary  piety,  deserve  an  undying  trophy  in  the 
records  of  history,  such  a  one  should  be  reared  for 
Marie  Antoinette.  Her  death  was  the  darkest  stain 
on  the  progress  of  the  great  revolution  which  pol- 
luted, whilst  it  in  some  measure  revivified,  France. 

ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  the  celebrated  Roman 
triumvir,  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Creticus.  Dissipa- 
tion and  folly  marked  his  youth,  and  in  the  company 
of  young  men  devoted  to  pleasure,  like  himself,  he 
acquired  those  habits  of  illicit  indulgence  which  ac- 
companied him  through  all  the  succeeding  periods 
of  his  life.  After  spending  some  time  in  Greece 
in  warlike  exercises  and  the  study  of  eloquence,  he 
went  into  Syria,  and  made  a  campaign  under  Gabi- 
nius.  He  assisted  the  same  general  in  restoring 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt :  and  in  both 
countries  he  afforded  frequent  and  striking  proofs  of 
great  mihtary  talents.  From  Egypt  he  went  to 
Gaul,  where  Jidius  Caesar  was,  to  whose  party  he  had 


been  brought  over  by  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Curio.  In  the  official  characters  of  quaestor,  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  augur,  to  which,  through  the  re- 
commendation and  interest  of  Csesar,  he  was  sue- 
cessively  appointed,  he  enjoyed  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  of  promoting  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused.  These  he  improved  with  great  industry  ; 
but  finding  at  last  that  the  senate  was  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  his  views,  and  being  ordered  by  the  consul 
Lentulus  to  leave  the  assembly,  he  went  immediately 
in  disguise  to  Ceesar,  and  complained  not  only  of 
the  treatment  he  had  personally  received,  but  that 
affairs  at  Rome  were  now  conducted  without  order 
or  justice,  or  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  On 
this  representation,  Caesar,  who  wanted  such  a  pre- 
text, marched  into  Italy,  from  which  he  soon  drove 
out  his  rival ;  and,  having  proceeded  against  the 
legions  which  Pompey  had  in  Spain,  he  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  army  at  Rome  to  Antoi>y.  In 
the  progress  of  the  civil  war,  Antony  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  Caesar ;  and  he  signalized  him- 
self in  several  actions,  both  by  sea  and  land.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  married  Fulvia  the  widow 
of  Clodius,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consular  dignity :  at  the  feast  of  the  Lupecalia  he 
thrice  offered  Caesar  an  imperial  diadem,  which  was 
as  often  refused.  This  being  deemed  a  scheme  con- 
cocted to  try  the  feelings  of  the  people,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  which  ended  in  the  death  of  that  ambi- 
tious leader.  The  conduct  of  Antony  on  this  trying 
occasion  was  able,  artful,  and  bold.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  of  Caesar's  death,  he  retired  in  disguise,  but 
shortly  after  invited  the  conspirators  to  amicable 
conference,  and  went  so  far  as  to  get  an  act  of  obli- 
vion passed,  and  also  procured  provincial  appoint- 
ments both  for  Cassius  and  Brutus.  He  gradually, 
however,  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  equally  ambitious 
as  Caesar  had  been,  he  instantly  formed  a  plan  to 
supplant  Brutus  in  the  aflfections  of  the  people.  For 
this  purpose  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over 
the  body  of  the  dictator,  in  which  he  adverted  to 
every  circumstance  that  could  move  the  pity  or 
rouse  the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  and  succeeded 
so  weU  that  the  conspirators,  to  avoid  the  rage  of 
the  populace,  were  under  the  necessity  of  retiring 
from  the  city.  Anthony  having  obtained  possession 
of  all  Caesar's  papers,  containing  his  journals  of  the 
past  and  his  plans  for  the  futu/e,  and  also  of  Fabe- 
rius,  the  secretary  by  whom  they  were  written,  he 
was  able  to  regvilate  the  army,  the  senate,  and  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  state,  as  he  found  most  con- 
ducive to  his  own  interests.  In  the  mean  time  Octa- 
vius,  Caesar's  nephew,  arrived  at  Rome.  Antony, 
despising  his  age  and  inexperience,  treated  him  with 
great  contempt,  and  they  soon  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Taking  the  field  with  all  the  forces  they  could 
collect,  a  general  engagement  took  place  near  Modena, 
in  which  Antony  was  defeated.  He  retreated  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps,  where  Lepidus  and  Munatius 
Plaucus  were  encamped ;  and,  having  with  some 
difhculty  prevailed  upon  them  to  join  him,  he 
marched  back  into  Italy  with  a  large  army.  But 
Octavius,  who  perceived  that  Cicero,  with  whom  he 
had  been  hitherto  united,  wished  to  restore  the  state 
to  its  former  Uberty,  instead  of  opposing  Antony, 
soon  came  to  an  accommodation  with  him  :  and  at 
last  the  two  generals,  in  conjunction  with  Lepidus, 
met,  and  Vlivided  among  themselves,  the  empire  of 
the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  their  paternal  inheritance. 
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Thus  was  formed  that  infamous  triumvirate  which 
marks  such  a  dark  and  bloody  portion  of  Roman 
history :  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  disposition  and 
influence  of  Antony,  that  its  atrocities  are  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed  to  him.  U])on  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Phihppi,  a  victory  chiefly 
due  to  his  skill  and  bravery,  Antony  passed  first 
into  Greece,  and  then  into  Asia,  where  he  indulged 
in  the  most  extraordinary  splendour.  It  was  here 
that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Cleopatra,  whose 
portrait  is  combined  with  that  of  Antony  in  the  me- 
dal we  have  copied  beneath.  Her  character  has  been 
differently  estimated  by  different  historians,  but  she 
was  evidently  a  woman  without  any  moral  principle  ^ 
and  Antony  ultimately  owed  his  ruin  to  her  counsels. 


On  the  deatli  of  Fulvia,  Antony  married  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  his  colleague,  and  a  new  division  of  the 
empire  took  place,  in  which  the  East  was  assigned 
to  Antony,  the  West  to  Octavius,  and  Africa  to 
Lepidus.  But  this  arrangement  was  soon  broken  in 
upon  by  his  ill-treatment  of  Octavia,  from  \\'hom 
he  publicly  divorced  himself,  and  expelled  from  his 
palace  in  Rome.  He  then  passed  into  Egypt,  and 
openly  opposed  the  Roman  power,  by  attaching  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  declared 
war  against  his  colleagues.  The  Egyptian  queen  was 
the  ruin  of  Antony's  cause.  She  prevented  him 
from  putting  forth  in  time  that  energy  which  his 
situation  required,  and  which  might  have  rendered 
him  ^actorious.  She  disgusted  by  her  offensive  con- 
duct many  of  his  best  and  ablest  friends.  She  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  fight  by  sea,  where  his  antago- 
nist was  strongest,  rather  than  by  land,  where  his 
own  superiority  was  almost  decisive  :  and,  in  short, 
at  every  step  of  his  progress  she  attended  him  with 
the  most  malignant  influence.  The  two  fleets  fought 
at  Actium  ;  and  Octa\'ius  gained  a  complete  \dctory. 
Cleopatra,  who  had  insisted  on  being  present,  fled 
in  the  middle  of  the  engagement.  Antony,  vmmind- 
ful  of  his  former  fame,  and  of  the  brave  men  who 
were  fighting  in  his  cause,  soon  followed  her,  and, 
being  taken  into  the  ship  where  she  was,  sat  down 
in  silence,  and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy  re- 
flections. Three  hundred  of  his  ships  were  captured ; 
and  his  land  forces,  after  waiting  several  days  for 
his  orders  or  his  appearance,  and  finding  that  their 
general  Claudius  and  other  officers  had  stolen  away 
from  the  camp,  surrendered  themselves  to  the  con- 


queror. For  a  while  Antony  lived  in  retirement,  re- 
solving to  imitate  Timon  of  Athens,  the  misanthro- 
pist, by  hating  and  distrusting  all  mankind  :  but  feel- 
ing solitude  rather  irksome,  and  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
j)atra  still  haunting  his  imagination,  he  went  to  reside 
with  her  in  her  palace,  and,  with  a  levity  of  mind 
approaching  to  madness,  plunged  the  whole  city  of 
Alexandria  into  dissipation  and  riot.  However  he 
sent  a  petition  to  Octavius,  praying  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  live  in  Egypt  as  a  ])rivate  man,  or  at  least 
to  retire  to  Athens.  This  petition  was  rejected  by 
Octavius,  who  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  Cleo- 
patra that,  if  she  either  killed  or  banished  Antony, 
there  was  no  favour  that  she  might  not  expect.  Octa- 
^^us  hastened  to  Alexandria  by  rapid  marches,  and 
encamped  near  the  Hippodrome.  After  a  sally,  in 
which  Antony  gained  some  advantage,  and  sending 
a  challenge  to  Octavius,  which  was  not  accepted,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  but,  his  Egyptian  troops  proving  faithless,  he 
determined  on  self-destruction,  which  he  effected,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

ITie  romantic  cast  of  Antony's  adventures  has 
rendered  him  much  more  conspicuous  in  history  than 
the  real  value  of  his  character  at  all  justifies.  In 
short,  he  was  httle  more  than  a  luxurious  sensualist, 
elevated  by  circiunstances  into  a  rank  for  which  he 
was  in  no  shape  fitted.  Antony  left  seven  children 
by  his  three  wives ;  for  he  had  lawfully  married 
Cleopatra  after  his  divorce  from  Octavia ;  and  after 
his  death  they  were  all  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  latter.  The  eldest  son  of  Antony  was  raised 
to  the  highest  honours  by  Augustus,  but,  being  sus- 
pected of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  killed  himself. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  TITUS  AURELIUS  FUL- 
VIUS. — This  emperor  was  born  at  Lavinium,  in  the 
neighbourhoodof  Rome,A.D.86.  Hisfather,  Aurelius 
Fulvius,  had  enjoyed  the  consulship,  and  early  in 
life  he  succeeded  to  the  same  dignity.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  persons  of  consular  rank  among  whom 
Adrian  divided  the  supreme  administration  of  Italy. 
He  then  went  as  proconsul  to  Asia,  and  after  his 
return  to  Rome  became  more  and  more  the  object  of 
Adrian's  confidence.  By  his  wife  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Anius  Verus,  whose  licentious  conduct 
he  wisely  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  view  of 
the  world,  he  had  four  children.  They  all  died  but 
Faustina,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  138  he  was  adopted  by  Adrian.  The 
same  year  he  ascended  the  throne,  and,  under  him, 
the  empire  enjoyed  great  tranquillity  and  happiness. 
Temperate  and  simple  in  his  private  life,  ever  ready 
to  assist  the  necessitous,  an  admirer  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, he  was  tixily  the  father  of  his  people.  He  often 
repeated  thosebeautiful  words  of  Scipio,  "  I  had  rather 
preserve  the  life  of  a  citizen  than  destroy  a  thousand 
enemies."  His  wise  frugality  enabled  him  to  dimi- 
nish the  taxes.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  he 
speedily  abolished.  The  only  wars  carried  on  during 
his  reign  were  in  our  own  island,  where  he  extended 
the  Roman  dominion,  and,  by  raising  a  new  wall,  put 
a  stop  to  the  desolating  invasions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  The  senate  gave  him  the  surname  Pius,  be- 
cause, in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Adrian,  his 
second  father,  he  had  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 
him.  Conflagrations,  floods,  and  earthquakes  spread 
desolation  in  many  places  during  his  reign,  but  his 
generosity  did  much  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
these  unhappy  events. 
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He  died  A.  D.  16 1,  having  reigned  twenty-three 
years,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Adrian.  The  senate  built  a  pillar  to  his  memory, 
which  is  yet  standing,  under  the  name  of  the  Antonine 
column.  The  whole  kingdom  lamented  him,  and  the 
following  emperor  assumed  his  name  as  an  honour. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  "  He  is  almost  the  only 
monarch  that  has  lived  without  spiUing  the  blood  of 
his  countrymen  or  his  enemies." 

ANTONINUS  ANNIUS  VERUS,  the  philosopher, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
wasbornA.D.  1 21,  and  ascended  the  throne  A.  D.  I6l, 
after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  had  adopted 
him.  He  voluntarily  divided  the  empire  with  Lucius 
Verus,  whom  he  made  emperor  and  united  in  mar- 
riage with  his  daughter  Lucilla.  Brought  up  and 
instructed  by  Plutarch's  nephew  Sextus,  the  orator 
Herodes  Atticus,  and  the  famous  jurist  Volusius  Me- 
cianus,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  learned  men, 
and  formed  a  particular  love  for  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
While  his  generals,  Statius  Priscus,  Avidius  Cassius, 
Marcius  Verus,  and  Fronto,  overcame  the  Parthians, 
conquered  Armenia,  Babylon,  and  Media,  and  de- 
stroyed the  great  city  Seleucia,  on  the  Tigris,  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  Rome  and  Germany.  The 
former  was  laid  waste  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  in- 
undations, the  consequences  of  which  he  endeavoured 
to  mitigate ;  the  latter  kept  the  Roman  territory  in 
continual  alarm  by  frequent  invasions,  which,  how- 
ever, were  always  repulsed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
undertook  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Parthian  war,  both  emperors  celebrated 
a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Parthicus. 

ANVILLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGUIG- 
NON  D',  first  geographer  of  the  king  of  France :  he 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1697.  A  map,  which  chance 
put  into  his  hands,  first  awakened  his  love  for 
geography.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  began  to 
sketch  regions  mentioned  in  the  Roman  historians, 
and  directed  all  his  studies  to  geography.  He  read  the 
ancients  only  to  ascertain  the  position  of  cities,  and 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  remote  kingdoms,  of  which 
we  find  traces  in  history.  Thus  he  early  acquired 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  geography,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  received  the  office  of  geographer  to  the  king. 
He  now  began  to  examine  and  set  in  order  the  mass 
of  his  knowledge,  and  acquired  a  peculiar  tact,  re- 
sembling instinct,  which  was  the  result  of  ingenious 
and  careful  comparison.  Almost  every  where  his 
accuracy  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  highest  estimation  is  due  to  him  as  a  critic,  and 
most  of  his  opinions  and  conjectures  have  been 
verified  by  later  enquiries  on  the  spot. 

He  published  211  maps  and  plans,  and  seventy- 
eight  treatises.  His  atlas  of  ancient  Egypt  is  the  most 
deserving.  His  Orbis  Veteribus  notus,  and  his  Orbis 
Romanus,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  read 
ancient  history.  So,  also,  his  maps  of  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Greece.  His  maps  of  the  same  countries  for 
the  middle  ages  are  of  equal  value.  His  maps  of 
modern  times  are  as  good  as  could  be  formed  of  the 
materials  in  his  possession.  He  was  modest  and 
unassuming,  although  too  irritable  when  censured. 
The  natural  delicacy  of  his  constitution  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  labouring  fifteen  hours  daily.  Two 
years  before  his  death,  his  mental  powers  sunk 
beneath  the  infirmities  of  age.     He  died  in  1782, 
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and  his  valuable  collection  of  maps  was  purchased 
by  the  French  government  in  1797- 

APELLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of 
antiquity,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Pliny  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that 
ApeUes  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Cos,  and  Ovid  has  the 
following  lines : — 

As  Venus  rising  from  the  ocean's  wave 
Is  the  chief  work  of  the  great  Coan  artist. 

He  was  in  high  favour  with  Alexander,  who  made 
a  law  that  no  other  person  should  draw  his  picture 
but  Apelles.  He  accordingly  drew  him  grasping  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  The  painting  was  finished 
with  so  much  skill  and  dexterity  that  it  used  to  be 
said  there  were  two  Alexanders — one  invincible,  the 
son  of  Philip,  the  other  inimitable,  the  production  of 
Apelles.  On  one  occasion  the  facility  with  which 
ApeUes  could  trace  the  likeness  of  an  absent  person, 
was  of  great  service  to  him.  The  anecdote  is  thus 
related : — "  A  storm  forced  the  painter  to  take  shelter 
at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  where 
a  mischievous  courtier,  in  order  to  do  him  an  un- 
kindness,  went  to  him,  and  in  the  king's  name  in- 
vited him  to  dinner.  ApeUes  went,  and,  seeing  the  king 
in  a  prodigious  passion,  told  him  by  way  of  excuse 
that  he  should  not  have  come  to  his  table  but  by  his 
order.  He  was  commanded  to  show  the  man  who 
had  invited  him,  whicli  was  impossible,  the  person 
who  had  put  the  trick  upon  him  not  being  present. 
Apelles  however  drew  a  sketch  of  his  image  upon  the 
wall  with  a  coal,  the  first  lines  of  which  discovered 
him  immediately  to  Ptolemy;"  Apelles  eft  many 
excellent  pictures,  which  are  mentioned  with  great 
respect  by  the  ancients  ;  but  his  Venus  Anadyomene 
is  considered  his  master-piece. 

APICIUS. — Tliere  were  three  ancient  Romans  of 
this  name,  all  very  illustrious,  not  for  genius,  for  vir- 
tue, or  for  great  or  good  qualities,  but  for  gluttony, 
or  (if  we  may  soften  the  term  in  complaisance  to  the 
growing  taste  of  the  times,  which  has  given  birth  to 
so  many  treatises  on  the  culinary  art)  for  the  art  of 
refining  the  science  of  eating.  The  first  lived  under 
Sylla,  the  second  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
the  third  under  Trajan.  The  second  however  is  the 
most  illustrious  personage  of  the  three,  and  is  doubtless 
the  same  of  whom  Seneca,  Pliny,  Juvenal,  Martial,  &c., 
so  frequently  speak.  Athengpus  places  him  under  Tibe- 
rius, and  states  that  he  spent  immense  sums  upon  his 
appetite,  and  invented  various  sorts  of  dishes,  which 
bore  his  name.  We  learn  from  Seneca  that  he  lived 
in  his  time,  and  kept  as  it  were  a  school  of  gluttony 
at  Rome, — that  he  spent  two  millions  and  a  half  in 
entertainments, — that,  finding  himself  in  debt,  he  was 
forced  at  length  to  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs, — 
and  that,  seeing  he  had  but  250,000  livres  left,  he 
poisoned  himself  from  an  apprehension  of  being 
starved  with  such  a  sum.  Dion  relates  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, and  Pliny  mentions  very  frequently  the 
ragoos  he  invented,  and  caUs  him  the  most  perfect 
glutton  that  ever  appeared.  The  third  Apicius  lived 
under  Trajan,  and  possessed  the  power  of  preserving 
oysters,  which  he  showed  by  sending  Trajan  some  as 
far  as  Parthia,  very  fresh  when  they  arrived,  which 
procured  him  high  honours  from  the  emperor,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  culinary  art. 

APOLLODORUS.— This  very  celebrated  painter 

flourished  410  years  before  Christ,  and  was  the  first 

who  carried  the  art  of  light  and  shade   and  chiaro- 

oscuro  to  any  degree  of  jierfection.     His  genius  was 
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calculated  to  astonish  and  to  rivet  the  attention. 
Phny  informs  us  that  no  painter  before  him  could 
succeed  in  holding  the  spectators  of  his  worlds  in  the 
long  contemplation  of  their  excellence.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  exhibited  a  priest  at  his 
devotions,  "  breathless  %nth  adoration  ;"  and  another 
Ajax  struck  ^rith  fire  from  heaven.  The  latter  was 
preserved  at  Pergamos.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  subject  is  more  bold  than  any  recorded  to  have 
been  j^re^iously  chosen  by  a  painter. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  architect  under 
Trajan  and  Adrian,  Avas  born  at  Damascus,  and 
had  the  direction  of  the  magnificent  bridge  which 
the  former  ordered  to  be  built  o\-er  the  Danube,  in 
the  year  104.  Adrian,  who  always  valued  himself 
highly  upon  his  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences,  and 
hated  every  one  of  whose  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion he  had  reason  to  be  jealous,  conceived  a  great 
dishke  to  this  architect.  To  show  ApoUodorus  that 
he  had  no  absolute  occasion  for  him,  Adrian  sent 
hun  a  plan  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
actually  built.  ApoUodorus  \vrote  his  opinion 
very  freely,  and  showed  that  it  was  neither  high  nor 
large  enough,  that  the  statues  in  it  were  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  bulk  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  the  goddesses 
should  have  a  mind  to  rise  and  go  out,  they  could 
not  do  it."  This  induced  Adrian  to  get  rid  of  the 
architect  who  had  presumed  to  think  for  himself,  so 
he  banished  him  at  first,  and  afterwards  had  him  put 
to  death. 

APOLLONIUS  of  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
tour  authors  (EucHd,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and 
Diophantes)  whom  we  must  regard  as  the  founders 
of  matheinatical  science.  He  Uved  about  240  B.  C, 
and  studied  mathematics  at  Alexandria,  among  the 
scholars  of  Euchd.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  nu- 
merous mathematical  works  is  a  book  on  Conic 
Sections,  a  branch  of  the  science  to  which  he  added 
much  by  new  inventions  and  happy  explanations. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes  was  born  at  Alexandria, 
about  230  B.  C.  As  the  jealousy  of  other  learned 
men  incessantly  persecuted  him  in  his  own  country, 
he  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric 
with  so  much  reijutation,  and  obtained  by  his 
writings  so  much  fame,  that  the  Rhodians  bestoued 
upon  him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  returned  to 
Alexandria  to  succeed  Eratosthenes,  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  library  of  that  city.  Of  his  various  works 
we  have  only  the  "  Argonautica,"  a  poem  of  mode- 
rate merit,  though  written  with  much  care  and  la- 
bour. There  are  some  passages  however  of  great 
beauty,  especially  the  episode  on  the  love  of  Medea. 

Ajjollonius  of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  became  a 
follower  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  Euthyde- 
mus,  the  Pha?nician,  instructed  him  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  the  various  philosophical  systems,  and 
Euxenus  of  Heraclea  taught  him  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy.  He  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  Ijecome 
a  discijjle  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  rigid  rules 
ot  his  sect.  At  .Ega?  there  was  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  .Esculapius,  \\'here  this  god  was  said  to 
work  miracles  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  To  this  tem- 
ple Apollonius  repaired,  and,  in  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  he  abstained  from  all  animal 
food,  and  hved  only  on  vegetables,  drank  no  nine, 
ch-essed  in  a  stuft'  prepared  from  plants,  went  bare- 
footed, and  suffered  his  hair  to  grow.  The  priests 
of  the  temple  instructed  him,  and  initiated  him  into 


their  mysteries.  He  estabhshed  a  philosophical 
school,  and  enjoined  silence  upon  himself  for  five 
years.  During  this  time  he  visited  Pamphyha 
and  Cilicia,  and  afterwards  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and 
other  cities.  He  then  determined  to  pass  beyond 
Babylon  to  India,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins ;  and,  as  his 
scholars  refused  to  follow  him,  he  began  his  journey 
alone.  At  Babylon  he  conversed  with  the  Magi, 
and  departed  thence,  with  rich  presents,  on  his  way 
to  Texella,  where  Phraortes,  king  of  India,  had  his 
seat  of  government,  who  gave  liim  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  first  among  the  Bramins.  After  se- 
veral months  he  returned  to  Babylon,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Ionia,  and  visited  several  cities. 
His  fame  every  where  preceded  him,  and  the  people 
came  forth  eagerly  to  meet  him.  He  pubhcly  re- 
proached them  for  their  indolence,  and  recom- 
mended a  community  of  goods,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras.  He  prophesied  pestilence  and 
earthquakes  at  Ephesus,  which  afterwards  really 
came  to  pass.  At  Athens,  he  recommended  to  the 
people  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  a  reformation  of  their 
morals.  In  every  place  which  he  ^dsited,  he  main- 
tained that  he  could  prophesy  and  perform  miracles. 
He  then  visited  Spain,  returned  through  Italy  to 
Greece,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  Vespasian 
made  use  of  him  for  the  support  of  his  authority. 
Thence  he  journeyed  to  Etliiopia,  and,  after  liis  re- 
turn, was  received  as  favourably  by  Titus,  who  con- 
sidted  him  in  all  the  afiairs  of  government.  WTien 
Domitian  ascended  the  throne,  Apollonius  was  ac- 
cused of  hanng  e.xcited  an  insurrection  in  Egypt,  in 
favour  of  Nerva.  He  readily  submitted  to  a  trial, 
and  was  acquitted.  After  this  he  went  once  more 
to  Greece,  and  passed  over  to  Ephesus,  where  he 
opened  a  Pythagorean  school,  and  died  almost  100 
years  old.  Flavins  Philostratus  wrote  a  histor)'  of 
his  hfe,  very  favourable  to  him,  in  eight  parts. 

APONO,  PETER  D',  a  celebrated  philosopher 
and  physician  of  his  age,  who  was  born  in  1250,  near 
Padua.  He  studied  some  tune  at  Paris,  and 
was  there  promoted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
philosophy  and  physic.  He  was  suspected  of  ma- 
gic, and  prosecuted  by  the  inquisition  on  that  ac- 
count. "  The  opinion  of  almost  all  authors,"  says 
Naude,  "  is  that  he  was  the  greatest  magician  of  his 
age, — that  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  seven 
hberal  arts  by  means  of  the  seven  famiUar  spirits, 
which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a  crystal, — that  he  had  the 
dexterity  (like  another  Pasetes)  to  make  the  money 
he  had  spent  come  back  into  his  purse."  The 
same  author  adds  that  he  died  before  the  process 
against  him  was  finished,  being  then  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  that  after  his  death  they  or- 
dered him  to  be  burnt  in  effigy,  in  the  public  place 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  in  order  to  suppress  the  reading 
of  three  books  which  he  had  written.  The  first  is  the 
"  Heptameron,"  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume  of  Agrippa's  work ;  the  second  that  which 
iscaUedby  Trithemius, "  Elucidai-iumNecromanticum 
Petri  de  .4,pono ;"  and  the  last,  entitled  by  the  same 
author,  "  Lilier  Experimeutorum  MirabiUum  de  An- 
nulis  secundum  xxviii.  Mansiones  Lunse."  His 
body  was  secretly  taken  up  by  his  friends,  and  thus 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  inquisitors,  who  would 
have  Imrnt  it.  It  was  removed  several  times,  and 
was  at  last  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
without  any  epitaph  or  any  mark  of  honoiu".     The 
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Kiost  remarkable  book  which  Apono  wrote  was  that 
which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Concihator. 

APPIAN,  an  eminent  historian,  wlio  wrote  the  Ro- 
man history  in  the  Greek  hinguap;e.  He  Hved  dur-  ' 
ing  the  reign  of  tlie  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian, 
and  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  of  an 
event  which  took  place  in  his  time.  His  Roman 
history  is  very  peculiar,  as  he  did  not  compile  it  in  a 
continued  series,  like  Livy,  but  v/rote  distinct  histo- 
ries of  all  the  nations  that  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  and  placed  every  thing  relating  to  those 
nations  in  one  connected  and  uninternipted  narra- 
tive. It  was  divided  into  twenty-four  books.  This 
work  has  been  charged  %vith  many  errors  and  imper- 
fections, but  it  displays  a  greater  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary affairs  than  any  of  the  previous  historians.  In 
the  preface  he  gives  a  general  description  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

Of  all  this  voluminous  work  there  remains  only 
the  portion  which  treats  of  the  Punic,  Syrian,  Par- 
thian, Mithridatic,  and  Spanish  wars,  with  those 
against  Hannibal,  the  civil  wars,  and  the  wars  in  II- 
lyricum,  and  some  fragments  of  the  Celtic  or  Gallic 
wars. 

APPIANI,  ANDREW,  a  painter  of  considerable 
celebrity,  who  was  born  in  May,  1754.  He  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  but  was  so  far  re- 
duced in  circumstances  as  to  be  compelled  to  work 
with  the  scene-painters  for  support,  and  also  to  go 
with  his  masters  from  town  to  town.  In  Parma, 
Bologna,  and  Florence,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
stud)dng  the  master-works  of  his  art.  He  visited 
Rome  several  times,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  secret 
of  Raphael's  style  of  fresco-painting,  and  soon  ex- 
celled in  this  art  every  li^^ng  painter  in  Italy.  He 
displayed  his  skill  particularly  in  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  di  St.  Celso,  at  Milan,  and  in  the  paintings 
which  he  prepared  for  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
villa  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  at  Monza.  Napo- 
leon appointed  him  royal  court  painter,  gave  him  the 
order  of  the  legion  of  honovir  and  that  of  the  iron 
cro\vn,  and  made  him  member  of  the  Italian  institute 
of  sciences  and  arts.  Appiani  painted  after^vards 
almost  the  whole  of  the  imperial  family. 

His  best  works  are  the  fresco  paintings  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  royal  palace  at  Milan,  allegories  relating 
to  Napoleon's  life,  and  his  "  Apollo  with  the  Muses," 
in  the  ^dUa  Buonaparte.  Almost  all  the  palaces  of 
Milan  have  fresco-paintings  by  him.  Napoleon's 
fall  affected  Appiani's  fortune  severely.  He  died  in 
1817,  in  reduced  circumstances. 

APPIUS  CLAUDIUS  CRASSINUS,  a  member 
of  the  patrician  family  of  the  Claudii.  Though  cruel 
and  arrogant,  like  his  ancestors,  yet  he  was  no 
sooner  appointed  consul,  when,  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people,  he  supported  the  law  proposed  by  the 
tribune  TerentiUius,  or  Terentius,  which  had  for  its 
object  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  This 
occurred  B.  C.  401.  Instead  of  the  usual  magis- 
trates, decemvirs  were  appointed  to  compose  a  code 
of  laws  for  Rome  (afterwards  called  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables),  and  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  a 
year.  He  was  himself  chosen  decemvir,  and  when, 
after  the  first  year,  this  office  was  prolonged  for  a 
year  more,  he  was  the  only  one  who  succeeded,  by 
his  influence  over  the  chief  men  among  the  people, 
in  being  rechosen. 

He  was  now  resolved  never  again  to  give  up  his 
power,  and  conspired  with  his  colleagues  for  the 


accomplishment  of  this  plan.  The  same  year,  the 
.•Equi  and  Sabines  laid  waste  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
territory.  The  decemviri  collected  an  army,  and 
marched  against  the  enemy.  Only  Appius  and 
Oppius  remained  in  Rome,  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  decemviri,  already  prolonged  beyond  the  law- 
ful term,  when  an  unexpected  event  overthrew  them. 
Appius  conceived  a  passion  for  the  daughter  of 
Virginius,  a  plebeian,  who  was  absent  with  the  army. 
He  could  not  lawfully  marry  Virginia,  who  was 
betrothed  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the  people; 
he  therefore  persuaded  M.  Claudius,  his  client,  with 
several  associates,  to  carry  her  off  by  violence  from 
the  public  school  where  she  was,  under  the  pretence 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  slaves.  The 
people  compelled  him  to  set  her  at  liberty  ;  but 
Claudius  summoned  her  immediately  before  the 
tribunal,  when  he  decided  that  the  pretended  slave 
should  be  given  up,  for  the  present,  to  her  master. 
But  Numitorius,  her  uncle,  and  Icilius,  her  lover, 
created  such  a  fearful  disturbance  that  the  decemvir 
was  compelled  to  leave  Virginia  in  the  hands  of  her 
family ;  but  he  declared  that  he  would  pronounce 
his  decision  the  next  day.  Virginius,  summoned 
by  his  brother  and  Icilius,  appeared  in  the  forum, 
with  his  daughter  in  a  mourning  dress.  He  brought 
the  most  indubitable  proofs  of  the  groundlessness  of 
the  claim  ;  but  Appius,  trusting  to  the  number  of  his 
guards,  still  endeavoured  to  detain  her  as  his  slave. 
Virginius  asked  permission  of  the  decemvir  to  speak 
to  her  nurse,  in  Virginia's  presence,  that  he  might, 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  be  convinced  of  his  error. 
Appius  consented.  The  unhappy  father  tenderly 
embraced  his  daughter,  and,  suddenly  seizing  the 
knife  of  a  butcher  who  was  standing  by,  plunged  it 
into  her  bosom,  with  these  words  ;  "Go,  free  and 
pure  Virginia,  to  thy  mother  and  thy  ancestors." 
The  senators'  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  hated  the 
decemvirate,  excited  a  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
people,  already  enraged  by  the  sight  of  Virginia's 
body,  and  Appius  could  silence  the  disturbance  only 
by  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  In  the 
mean  time,  Virginius  had  related  the  affair  to  the 
army,  which  marched  to  Rome,  demanding  revenge. 
The  decemvirs,  seeing  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  authority,  resigned  their  offices,  and  the  senate 
immediately  resolved  to  restore  the  tribunes  and 
consuls.  Appius  died  by  his  own  hand,  as  did 
also  several  of  his  confederates. 

APULEIUS,  LUCIUS,  was  born  at  Madaura, 
in  Africa.  He  was  descended  from  respectable 
ancestors,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  and  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  He  studied 
at  Carthage,  became  acquainted  with  Greek  htera- 
ture  at  Athens,  particularly  with  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, and  thence  went  to  Rome,  where,  he  him- 
self says,  he  learned  the  Latin  language  without  a 
teacher,  by  great  mental  exertions.  To  satisfy  his 
thirst  for  knowledge,  he  performed  several  long 
journeys,  in  which  he  was  initiated  into  various  mys- 
teries, again  lived  some  time  at  Rome,  studied  law,  and 
returned  finally  to  his  own  country,  where  he  married 
a  rich  widow.  Apuleius  possessed  an  uncommon 
share  of  wit,  though  much  devoted  to  religious  mys- 
ticism and  magic.  His  "  Golden  Ass,"  a  romance 
in  eleven  books,  contains  wit,  humour,  powerful 
satire,  and  much  poetical  merit.  The  finest  part  of 
this  work  is  the  episode  of  Psyche,  called  by  Herder 
I  "  the  most  tender  and  elegant  of  all  romances.  It  is 
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sufficient  to  render  him  immortal,  even  if  he  be,  as 
some  have  supposed,  only  the  narrator,  and  not  the 
inventor  of  the  story."  He  was  also  the  author  of 
many  works  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant.  The  best  edition  of  the 
"  Golden  Ass,"  or  the  "  Metamorphosis"  ("  golden" 
was  a  subsequent  addition,  to  express  the  value  of 
the  book),  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1823. 

AQUINAS,  ST.  THOMAS,  generally  called  the 
"Angelical  Doctor,"  was  descended  from  the  Counts 
of  Aquino,  who  were  related  to  the  kings  of  Sicily. 
He  was  born  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  Italy,  about 
the  year  1250,  and  at  five  years  of  age  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Cassino  for  in- 
struction, and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples.  In  1240  he  entered  into  the  order 
of  the  Preaching  Friars,  without  the  consent  of  his 
parents,  who  strongly  objected  to  his  becoming  an 
ecclesiastic.  In  1244  he  went  to  Paris  with  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Cologne,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Albertus 
Magnus.  Here  he  remained  till  he  was  invited  again 
to  Paris,  to  read  lectures  upon  the  "  Book  of  Sen- 
tences," which  he  did  with  great  applause  before  a 
very  large  audience.  In  the  year  1255  he  was 
created  doctor  in  divinity  at  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Italy  about  the  year  1263,  and  was  appointed  definitor 
of  his  order  for  the  province  of  Rome  ;  and,  having 
taught  divinity  in  nearly  all  the  Universities  of  Italy, 
he  resettled  at  last  at  Naples,  where  he  received  a 
pension  from  King  Charles.  Here  he  spent  his  time 
in  study,  reading  of  lectures,  and  the  exercises  of 
piety;  and  refused  the  archbishopric  of  that  city  when 
it  was  offered  him  by  Clement  IV.  In  1274  he  was 
sent  for  to  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  by  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  that  he  might  read  before  them  the  book 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Greeks,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Urban  IV. ;  but  he  became  ill  on  his  journey, 
at  the  monastery  of  Fossanova,  near  Terracina,  where 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  aged  fifty  years. 

Sixtus  Senensis,  in  speaking  of  Aquinas,  says  that 
"He  approached  so  nearly  to  St.  Augustin  in  the 
knowledge  of  true  divinity,  and  jienetrated  so  deeply 
into  the  most  abstruse  sense  of  that  father,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  it  was 
a  common  expression  among  all  the  men  of  learning 
that  St.  Thomas  Augustin's  soul  had  transmigrated 
into  St.  Thomas  Aquinas."  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  in  his  "  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII."  says 
"  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which  induced 
this  king  to  write  against  Martin  Luther  was  that 
the  latter  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  Aquinas." 
The  authority  of  Aquinas  has  been  always  very  great 
among  the  Catholics.  He  was  canonized  bysPope 
John  XXII.  in  the  year  1323,  and  Pius  V.  gave  him, 
in  1567,  the  title  of  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  church, 
and  appointed  his  festival  to  be  kept  with  great  so- 
lemnity. 

ARABELLA  STUART,  commonly  called  the  Lady 
Arabella.  This  unhappy  and  innocent  victim  of 
jealousy  and  state  policy  was  the  only  child  of  Charles 
Stuart,  earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to  Henry 
Lord  Darnley,  the  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
She  was  therefore  cousin-german  to  James  I.,  to 
whom,  previously  to  his  having  issue,  she  ^vas  next 
in  the  Hne  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
being  grand-daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  by  the  second 
marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret.  Eliza- 
Lath,  for  some  time  ])revious  to  her  decease,  held  the 
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lady  Arabella  under  restraint,  fand  refused  the  re^ 
quest  of  the  king  of  Scotland  to  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  of  Lennox,  his  kinsman,  with  a 
view  to  remove  her  from  England.  The  pope  had 
hkewise  formed  the  design  of  raising  her  to  the 
English  throne,  by  espousing  her  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, which  project  is  said  to  have  been  entered  into 
by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  from  a  wish  to  prevent  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  detection  of  a 
plot  of  some  English  nobles  to  set  aside  James  in 
favour  of  Arabella,  of  which  she  was  altogether  in- 
nocent, ultimately  proved  her  destruction ;  for,  al- 
though left  at  liberty  at  the  time,  yet,  when  it  was 
some  time  after  discovered  that  she  was  secretly 
married  to  the  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
both  husband  and  wife  were  committed  to  the  tower. 
After  a  year's  imprisonment,  they  contrived  to  escape 
but  the  luihappy  lady  was  retaken.  Being  re- 
manded to  the  tower,  the  remainder  of  her  life  was 
spent  in  close  confinement,  which  finally  deprived 
her  of  her  reason.  She  died  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1615,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  She  possessed 
talents  of  a  superior  order,  and  a  very  pleasing  per^ 
son. 

ARAM,  EUGENE,  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, and  remarkable  for  his  unhappy  fate.  He  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1704.  His  early  education 
consisted  in  learning  to  read ;  but,  being  of  a  studious 
disposition,  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematical 
studies  and  polite  literature,  by  his  ovra  unaided  ex- 
ertions. He  acquired  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
reading  all  of  the  Roman  and  most  of  the  Greek 
classics,  and  also  became  acquainted  with  the  Ori- 
ental and  Celtic  tongues.  The  most  extraordinary 
event  of  his  life  was  the  murder  of  Daniel  Clark,  a 
shoemaker,  ^\nth  whom  he  had  been  before  connected 
in  some  fraudulent  practices.  The  murder  was  con- 
cealed fourteen  years,  and  was  then  accidentally  dis- 
covered. His  wife,  from  ^^'hom  he  was  separated, 
was  the  principal  witness  against  him  ;  and,  after  an 
able  defence,  M'hich  he  read  to  the  court,  he  was 
found  guilty.  After  his  conviction,  he  confessed  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  alleged  his  suspicion  of 
an  unlawful  intercourse  between  Clark  and  his  wife 
as  his  motive  for  the  commission  of  the  murder.  He 
attempted  to  end  his  life,  while  in  prison,  by  bleed- 
ing, but  was  re^ived  and  executed. 

The  celebrated  novel  founded  on  the  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Eugene  Aram  are  not  historically  correct, 
but  enough  of  truth  remains  in  the  general  delinea- 
tion to  warrant  ns  in  saying  that  it  conveys  a  power- 
ful view  of  his  extraordinary  and  anomalous  cha- 
racter. 

ARANDA,  DON  PEDRO  PABLO,  ABARCA 
DE  BOLEA,  COUNT  OF,  was  born  in  1719,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  in  Aragon.  He  devoted  himself 
to  military  pursuits  ;  but,  as  he  discovered  a  remark- 
ably penetrating  spirit,  Charles  III.  appointed  him 
his  minister  at  the  court  of  Augustus  HI.  king  of 
Poland,  an  office  which  he  held  for  several  years. 
After  his  return,  he  became  governor-general  of  Va- 
lencia. In  1765  the  king  recalled  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insurrection  that  broke  out  in  Madrid, 
and  appointed  him  president  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile. Aranda  not  only  restored  order,  but  also  ef- 
fected the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom. 
The  influence  of  Rome  and  the  jiriests,  however, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  send  him  on  an 
embassy  to  France,  where  he  remained  for  several 
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years  and  then  returned  to  Madrid,  as  counsellor 
of  state.  Aranda  continued  president  of  the  council 
of  state  till  he  declared  his  opinion  respecting  the 
war  against  France,  when  he  was  banished  to  Ara- 
gon.  He  died  there,  A.  D.  1794,  leaving  a  young 
widow,  but  no  children.  Madrid  was  obliged  to  him, 
in  a  great  degree,  for  its  security,  good  order,  and 
the  abolition  of  many  abuses. 

ARATUS,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli  (Pompeio- 
polis),  in  Cilicia.  He  flourished  about  270  B.  C, 
was  a  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  a  firm 
friend  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes.  We  know  him  only  from  his  poem  Phce- 
nomena,  in  which  he  has  given  us,  in  correct 
and  elegant  verse,  aU  that  was  then  known  of  the 
heavens,  A\dth  their  signs  and  appearances,  although 
there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  he  was  not  himself  an 
astronomer.  The  esteem  which  the  ancients  had  for 
this  work  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  trans- 
lated by  Cicero,  Csesar  Germanicus,  and  Avienus. 
Eratosthenes,  with  many  other  great  astronomers, 
wrote  commentaries  on  it.  Tlie  best  editions  are 
those  by  Fell,  Oxford,  167'2,  and  by  Buhle,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  1793—  1801. 

ARBUTHNOT,  ALEXANDER,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  early  reformed  church  of  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1538.  He  visited  France  in  1561,  and 
for  more  than  five  years,  studied  the  civil  and  canon 
law  [under  the  celebrated  Cujacius.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  licentiate,  he  returned  to  Scotland  with 
the  vdew  of  following  the  profession  of  an  advocate. 
This  plan  he,  however,  relinquished,  and  afterwards 
directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  theology. 
Having  received  ordination,  he  was  presented  to  the 
lii-ing  of  Arbuthnot  and  Logie-Buchan.  In  the  year 
1569,  the  principal,  as  weU  as  some  other  members 
of  King's  College,  having  been  expelled  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical visitor,  Arbuthnot  was  promoted  to  the 
vacant  office.  "  By  his  diligent  teaching,  and  dex- 
terous government,"  says  Spotswood,  "he  not  only 
revived  the  study  of  good  letters,  but  gained  many 
from  the  superstitions  whereunto  they  were  given." 
He  soon  afterwards  established  his  character  as  a 
man  of  learning,  by  the  publication  of  his  "Ora- 
tiones  de  Origine  et  Dignitate  Juris."  This  produc- 
tion was  honoured  with  an  encomiastic  poem  by 
Thomas  Maitland,  who  represents  Arbuthnot  as  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  native  country. 
He  was  successively  chosen  moderator  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assemblies  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
6th  of  August  1573,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  1577; 
and  the  Assembly,  on  various  occasions,  charged 
him  with  commissions  of  importance.  In  the  year 
1583  he  received  a  presentation  to  one  of  the 
churches  of  St  Andrews  ;  but  the  king  commanded 
him  to  remain  in  his  college.  When  the  clergy  com- 
plained of  this  arbitrary  exertion  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative, it  was  answered  by  his  majesty  that  he  had 
issued  the  order  ^vith  a  view  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  church.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  prohibition  was  an  apprehension 
lest  the  removal  of  Arbuthnot  to  such  a  situation 
might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  plans  which 
were  then  in  agitation.  He  is  said  to  have  had  some 
bias  towards  the  episcopal  form  of  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity:  but,  whatever  might  be  his  private  sentiments, 
he  adhered  with  steadiness  to  the  presbyterian  party; 
and  his  personal  influence  must  at  that  crisis  have 
rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  reigning 


monarch.  Arbuthnot  did  not  long  survive  this  un- 
just treatment.  He  died  at  Aberdeen  on  the  10th 
of  October  1583,  before  he  had  comj)leted  the  age 
of  forty-five.  His  learned  friend,  Andrew  Melvil, 
composed  a  Latin  elegy  on  his  death.  The  probity 
and  moderation  of  Arbuthnot  seem  to  have  equalled 
his  literary  attainments ;  notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  the  times,  his  name  has  never  been  found  sub- 
jected to  censure.  "  He  was  greatly  loved  of  all 
men,"  says  Spotswood,  "  hated  of  none  ;  and  in  such 
account  for  his  moderation  with  the  chief  men  of 
these  parts  that  without  ;his  ad\ice  they  could  al- 
most do  nothing,  which  put  him  in  a  great  fashrie, 
whereof  he  did  oft  complain ;  pleasant  and  jocund 
in  conversation,  and  in  all  sciences  expert ;  a  good 
poet,  mathematician,  philosopher,  theologue,  la\v)'er, 
and  in  medicine  skilful ;  so  as  in  every  subject  he 
could  promptly  discourse,  and  to  good  purpose." 

ARBUTHNOT,  Dr.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
episcopal  clergyman  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  noble  family  of  that  name.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  About  1695  Dr. 
Woodward's  "  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth"  was  published,  which  contained  such  an 
account  of  the  universal  deluge  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
thought  inconsistent  with  truth ;  he  therefore  drew 
up  a  work  entitled  "  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's Account  of  the  Deluge,  &c.,  with  a  Compa- 
rison between  Steno's  Philosophy  and  the  Doctor's, 
in  the  Case  of  Marine  Bodies  dug  up  out  of  the 
Earth,"  which  gave  him  a  considerable  share  of 
literary  fame.  His  extensive  learning  and  agreea- 
ble conversation  introduced  him  by  degrees  into 
practice,  and  he  became  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion. Being  at  Epsom  when  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  suddenly  taken  ill,  he  was  called  in  to  his 
assistance.  His  advice  was  successful,  and  his  high- 
ness recovering  employed  him  afterwards  as  his  phy- 
sician. In  consequence  of  this,  upon  the  indisposition 
of  Dr.  Hannes,  he  was  appointed  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Queen  Anne  in  1709,  and  admitted  a  fellow 
of  the  college,  as  he  had  been  some  years  before  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

For  many  years  he  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  Parnell ;  and  in  1714  he 
engaged  with  Pope  and  Swift  iu  a  design  to  write  a 
satire  on  the  abuse  of  human  learning  in  every 
branch,  which  was  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
humorous  style  of  Cervantes.  But  this  plan  was 
never  put  in  execution  on  account  of  the  queen's 
death  when  they  had  only  planned  an  imperfect 
essay,  under  the  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Martinus  Scriblerus." 

The  following  general  sketch  of  his  character,  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  of  Pope,  is  justified  by  the  tes 
timony  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  his  works  : — 
"  Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  practice,  versed  in  the  sciences,  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to  animate 
his  mass  of  knov/ledge  by  a  bright  and  active  imagi- 
nation ;  a  scholar  with  great  brilliance  of  wit ;  a  wit, 
who  in  the  crov/d  of  life  retained  and  discov-ered  a 
noble  ardour  of  religious  zeal ;  a  man  estimable  for 
his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for 
his  piety." 

The  queen's  death  deeply  affected  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
spirits.     In  1727  he  published  "  Tables  of  Ancient 
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Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,"  in  quarto.  He  con-  i 
triinited.in  1732,  towards  detecting  and  punishing  the  ] 
scandalous  frauds  and  abuses  that  had  been  carried 
on  under  the  specious  name  of  "  The  Charitable 
Corporation."  The  same  year  he  published  his 
"  Essay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  the 
Choice  of  them,  &c."  which  was  followed  the  year 
afterwards  by  his  treatise  on  the  "  Effects  of  Air  on 
Human  Bodies."  He  was  apparently  led  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  treatises  by  the  consideration  of  his  own 
case,  an  asthma,  which,  gradually  increasing  with  his 
j'ears,  became  incurable.  In  1734  he  retired  to  Hamp- 
stead,  in  hopes  of  finding  relief ;  but  he  died  at  his 
house  in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1735. 

ARCESILAUS,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  who  is 
distinguished  as  the  founder  of  the  middle  academy. 
He  was  a  native  of  .Eolis,  and  born  in  the  first  year 
of  the  ll6th  Olympiad,  or  the  3lGth  year  B.  C.  At 
Athens  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  under 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  with  the  latter  of  whom, 
as  well  as  with  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  After  the 
death  of  Crates  he  succeeded  to  the  academic  chair ; 
and,  having  made  certain  innovations  in  the  Platonic 
doctrines,  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
school,  called  the  "  Middle  Academy." 

Plato  had  taught  that  true  science  is  conversant, 
not  with  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  senses, 
but  with  the  pure  objects  of  intellect,  which  have  ex- 
isted from  eternity  as  ideas,  or  forms,  in  the  divine 
understanding.  From  this  it  was  an  inference  that 
no  certain  knowledge  can  be  derived  from  merely 
sensible  objects.  Arcesilaus  carried  the  scepticism  of 
the  academy  a  degree  further,  by  maintaining  that, 
whatever  certainty  there  may  be  in  the  nature  of 
things,  every  thing  is  uncertain  to  the  human  under- 
standing,— that  truth  has  no  certain  characters  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  error,— and,  con- 
sequently, that  opposite  opinions  may  be  supported 
by  arguments  of  equal  weight.  He  disputed  against 
the  testimony  of  the  senses  and  the  authority  of 
reason ;  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  they  are 
capable  of  furnishing  probable  opinions  sufficient  for 
the  conduct  of  life. 

Arcesilaus  was  possessed  of  wealth,  of  which  he 
made  a  liberal  and  benevolent  use.     Visiting  a  sick 
friend,  whom  he  observed  to  be  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, he  silently  conveyed  a  purse  of  gold  under 
his  pillow.    When  the  sick  man  discovered  it,  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  This  is  one  of  the  generous  frauds 
of  Arcesilaus."     This  hberality,  combined  with  the 
urbanity  and  sweetness  of  his  manners,  procured 
him  many  followers.     But,  like  Aristippus,  he  was 
more  addicted  to  luxury  and  splendour  than  was 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  philosopher.     On 
this  account  he  was  scarcely  entitled  to  the  compU- 
ment  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  who  said  of  him,  "  that 
though  he  destroyed  morals  by  his  doctrines,   he 
established  them  by  his  conduct."     On  hearing  this 
compliment,  Arcesilaus  said,  "  Cleanthes,  you  flatter 
me."     "  Is  this  flattery,"  rejoined  Cleanthes,  "  to 
assert  that  you  say  one  thing  and  do  another  ?"    He 
is  said  to  have  tlied  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  a 
martyr  to   excess.     The   Athenians,   however,   ho- 
noiu'ed  his  memory  by  a  magnificent  funeral. 

ARCHILOCHUS,  a  Greek  poet,  who  was  born  on 
the  island  of  Paros,  about  700  B.  C.  His  turbulent 
spirit   hurried  him  into   the  whirlpool  of  pohtical 


jjarty,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  He 
retired  to  Tarsus,  where  he  fought  against  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  lost  his  shield,  more  by  accident  than 
cowardice.  He  afterwards  visited  Greece,  but  the 
Spartans  banished  him  from  their  state ;  and  he  gained 
the  lam-el  crown  at  the  Olympic  games  for  a  hymn 
to  Hercules.  Some  historians  state  that  he  was 
killed  in  battle ;  others  that  he  was  assassinated. 

Archilochus  was  no  less  formidable  with  the  pen 
than  with  the  sword.  Lycambes,  who  had  promised 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  faithlessly  vio- 
lated his  agreement,  hung  himself  in  despair  on 
account  of  the  satires  in  which  the  offended  poet 
wTeaked  on  him  his  revenge.  With  the  same  seve- 
rity he  persecuted  all  his  fellow-citizens  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  displease  him.  His  memory 
was  honoured  in  all  Greece  so  highly  that  he  was 
placed  beside  Homer. 

With  regard  to  his  style  as  a  poet,  his  iambic 
poems  were  celebrated  for  their  force  of  style,  the 
liveliness  of  their  metaphors,  a  sententious  concise- 
ness, elevated  feeling,  and  a  powerful  but  bitter  spirit 
of  satire.  Even  Horace  admits  his  powers  in  this 
respect,  where  he  says — 

"  To  keen  iamhics  I  first  tun'd  our  lyre, 
And  warm'd  with  great  Archilochus's  fire, 
His  rapid  numbers  chose." 

In  Other  lyric  poems  of  a  higher  character  he  was 
also  considered  as  a  model.  He  used  the  half-pen- 
tameter verse  in  his  poems,  whence  this  verse  is 
called  from  him,  Arcldlochian  verse. 

ARCHIMEDES,  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
ancient  geometricians,  was  born  at  Syracuse,  about 
287  B.  C.  AVe  cannot  fully  estimate  his  services  to 
mathematics,  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
prevnous  state  of  science ;  still  we  know  that  he  en- 
riched it  with  discoveries  of  the  highest  importance, 
upon  which  the  moderns  have  founded  their  admea- 
surements of  curvihnear  surfaces  and  solids.  Euclid, 
in  his  elements,  considers  only  the  relation  of  some 
of  these  magnitudes  to  each  other,  but  does  not  com- 
pare them  with  surfaces  and  sohds  bounded  by 
straight  lines.  Archimedes  has  developed  the  pro- 
positions necessary  for  effecting  this  comparison  in 
his  treatises  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  the  spheroid 
and  conoid,  and  in  his  work  on  the  measure  of  the 
circle.  He  rose  to  still  more  abstruse  considerations 
in  his  treatise  on  the  spiral,  which,  however,  even 
those  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  with  difficulty 
comprehend. 

Archimedes  is  the  only  one  among  the  ancient 
geometricians  who  has  left  us  any  thing  satisfactory 
on  the  theory  of  mechanics,  and  on  hydrostatics. 
He  first  taught  the  principle  "that  a  body,  immersed 
in  a  fluid,  loses  as  much  in  weight  as  the  weight  of 
an  equal  volume  of  the  fluid,"  and  detennined,  by 
this  means,  how  much  alloy  an  artist  had  fraudu- 
lently introduced.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the 
solution  of  this  difnculty,  he  happened  to  go  into  the 
bath,  where  obser^-ing  that  a  quantity  of  water 
overflowed,  equal  to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  it  imme- 
diately occurred  to  him  that  this  question  might 
be  answered  by  a  similar  method,  on  which  he 
leaped  out,  and  ran  home,  crying,  "  I  have  formd  it ! 
I  have  found  it !"  He  then  made  two  masses,  each 
of  equal  weight  with  the  cro\\n,  one  of  gold  and  the 
other  of  silver :  when  he  had  done  this,  he  filled  a 
large  vessel  to  the  brim  with  water,  and  put  the 
silver  mass  into  it,  upon  -s^hich  a  quantity  of  water 
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overflowed  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  mass;  then 
taking  the  mass  out,  he  filled  up  the  vessel  again, 
measuring  the  water  exactly,  which  he  put  in  :  this 
showed  him  what  quantity  of  water  answered  to  a 
certain  quantity  of  silver.  'Hien  he  tried  the  gold  in 
the  same  way,  and  found  that  it  caused  a  less  quan- 
tity of  water  to  overflow,  the  gold  being  less  in  bulk 
than  the  silver,  though  of  the  same  weight,  llien 
he  filled  the  vessel  a  third  time,  and,  putting  in  the 
crown  itself,  he  found  that  it  caused  more  water  to 
overflow  than  the  golden  mass  of  the  same  weight, 
and  thus  ascertained  the  exact  quantity  of  silver  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  the  gold,  and  by  this  means  dis- 
covered the  fraud. 

But  he  became  most  celebrated  for  his  extraordi- 
nary engines,  by  which  the  city  of  SjTacuse  was  so 
long  defended,  when  besieged  by  Marcellus.  "The 
various  eftbrts  made  to  carry  the  place  had  certainly 
succeeded  sooner,"  says  Livy,  "had  they  not  been 
frustrated  by  one  man:  this  was  Archimedes,  famous 
for  his  skill  in  astronomy,  but  more  so  for  his  sur- 
prising invention  of  warlike  machines,  with  which  in 
an  instant  he  destroyed  what  had  cost  the  enemy 
vast  laboxir  to  erect.  Against  the  vessels,  which 
came  up  close  to  the  walls,  he  contrived  a  kind  of 
crow,  projected  above  the  wall,  with  an  iron  grapple 
fastened  to  a  strong  chain.  'ITiis  was  let  down  upon 
the  prow  of  a  ship,  and,  by  means  of  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  counterpoise  of  lead,  raised  up  the  prow,  and 
set  the  vessel  upright  upon  her  poop  :  then  dropping 
it  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  walls, 
it  sunk  so  far  into  the  sea,  that  it  let  in  a  great  deal 
of  water,  even  when  it  fell  directly  on  its  keel." 
However,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  Syracuse 
was  at  length  taken  by  Marcellus,  who  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  look  to  the  safety  of  Archimedes ; 
but  he  was  unfortunately  slain  by  a  soldier  who  did 
not  know  him.  "  What  gave  Marcellus  the  greatest 
concern,"  says  Plutarch,  "  was  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Archimedes,  who  was  at  tha,t  time  in  his  museum ; 
and  his  mind,  as  well  as  eyes,  so  fixed  and  intent 
upon  some  geometrical  figures,  that  he  neither  heard 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  Romans  nor  perceived 
the  city  lo  be  taken.  In  this  depth  of  study  and 
contemplation,  a  soldier  came  suddenly  upon  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus ; 
which  he  refusing  to  do,  till  he  had  finished  his  pro- 
blem, the  soldier,  in  a  rage,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran 
him  through."  Others  again  say  that  "  as  Archi- 
medes was  carr)ang  some  mathematical  instruments 
in  a  box  to  Marcellus,  as  sun-dials,  spheres,  and 
angles,  with  which  the  eye  might  measure  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sun's  body,  some  soldiers  met  him, 
and,  beheving  there  was  gold  in  it,  slew  him."  Livy 
says  he  was  slain  by  a  soldier,  who  did  not  know 
who  he  was,  whilst  he  was  drawing  geometrical 
figures  in  the  sand,  that  Marcellus  was  grieved  at 
his  death,  and  took  care  of  his  funeral,  making  his 
name  at  the  same  time  a  protection  and  honour  to 
those  who  could  claim  a  relationship  to  him.  Archi- 
medes is  said  to  have  been  killed  about  208  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  have  several  of  his 
works  still  extant,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
lost. 

ARCHYTAS,  of  Tarentum,  a  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean, who  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician, 
statesman,  and  general.  He  devoted  himself,  at 
Metapontum,  to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy.    Being  the  contemporary  of  Plato,  he  must 


have  hved  a  century  later  than  Pythagoras,  and  was 
still  alive  when  Plato  travelled  into  Sicily.  The  in-- 
vention  of  the  analytic  method  in  matliematics  is 
ascrilied  to  him,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  many  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical  problems.  The  invention 
of  the  categorie.s  in  philosophy  has  been  ascribed  lo 
him.  Horace  mentions  him,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
as  ha\'ino'  been  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

ARCON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  ELEONORE  D', 
the  well-known  inventor  of  the  floating  batteries  for 
the  attack  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  born  in  1/32  at 
Pontarlier,  and  was  designed  for  the  church,  but  his 
father,  a  lawyer,  yielded  to  the  decided  inclination  of 
his  son  for  military  science.  He  was  received  into 
the  military  school  at  Mezieres  in  1/54,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  into  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  the 
seven  years'  war  he  highly  distinguished  himself, 
particularly  at  the  defence  of  Cassel,  in  1761. 

In  1774  he  was  employed  in  drawing'a  map  of  the 
Jura  and  the  Vosges,  and,  to  expedite  the  labour,  he 
invented  a  new  mode  of  shading,  much  superior  to 
the  common  one.  He  was  gifted  with  an  inventive 
imagination  and  an  unwearied  activity.  He  ^vi-ote 
much,  and  in  all  his  writings  we  find  a  richness  of 
ideas,  and  traces  of  a  splendid  genius.  In  1780  he 
invented  the  floating  batteries  ;  but  the  jealousy  and 
disunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  generals^  pre- 
vented the  event  answering  his  expectation.  Elliot, 
however,  who  directed  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  did 
full  justice  to  the  inventor.  At  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land, under  Dumouriez,  he  took  several  places,  in- 
chiding  Breda.  He  then  went  into  retirement, 
where  he  wi'ote  his  last  and  best  work,  the  result  of 
all  the  rest,  "  Conside'rations  Militaires  et  Politiques 
sur  les  Fortifications"  (Military  and  PoUtical  Con- 
siderations on  Fortifications).  The  first  consul 
placed  him  in  the  senate  in  1799,  and  he  died  on  the 
1st  of  July  ISOO. 

ARENDT,  MARTIN  FREDERIC— This  learned 
man,  so  celebrated  for  his  scientific  travels  through 
Europe,  was  born  at  Altona  in  1769.  Being  re- 
commended by  Count  de  Reventlow,  in  1797,  he  was 
appointed  an  eleve  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Copen- 
hagen. But  his  predilection  for  the  study  of  anti- 
quities led  him  to  the  library  of  the  university, 
where,  in  the  most  piercing  cold,  he  spent  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  time  in  examining  the  rare  works  it 
contained.  He  travelled  in  1/98  to  Finmark,  under 
the  royal  patronage.  He  made  accurate  observations 
in  Norway  and  other  countries,  which  had  been 
\^sited  by  no  stranger  before  him.  The  most  valu- 
able of  his  papers,  drawings,  and  treatises,  all  con- 
taining researches  respecting  northern  antiquities, 
he  deposited  in  the  library  at  Copenhagen.  He  also 
published  several  separate  treatises  in  Paris,  and  ir 
various  cities  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Hungary  ;  and  was  so  far  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances as  to  live  on  the  charity  of  strangers 
and  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  The  persecutions 
which  he  endured  at  Naples,  on  a  suspicion  of  Car- 
bonarism,  contributed  much  to  hasten  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice 
in  1824. 

ARETIN,  CHRISTOPHER,  BARON  OF,  was 
born  at  Ingolstadt,  in  December  1772,  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  under  von  Zentner,  and  aftenvards  at 
Gottingen  and  Paris.  He  was,  at  one  time,  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Illuminati ;  and  in  1 799  and  ISOO 
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he  urged  the  aboHtion  of  the  feudal  estates,  and 
the  assembhng  of  the  diet.  In  the  contest  of  the 
Bavarian  states  with  the  government,  in  1800  and 
1801,  he  was  very  active  as  a  writer.  In  1803,  after 
the  abohtion  of  the  monasteries,  Aretin  was  appointed 
commissioner,  by  the  government,  to  examine  their 
libraries  ;  in  1804  he  was  made  ^dee-president  of  the 
academy  of  sciences;  in  1806  chief  director  of  the 
library  of  Munich,  and,  in  1807,  secretary  of  the 
first  class  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 

One  of  his  works  excited  a  long  and  violent  con- 
test between  the  learned  men  of  Munich,  at  the  end 
of  which  Aretin,  by  order  of  the  king,  laid  down  his 
former  offices,  and,  in  1811,  went  to  Neuburg,  as 
first  director  of  the  court  of  appeal ;  and  in  1813  he 
became  vice-president,  and  drew  upon  him  much 
persecution.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  the  Bavarian  diet,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  assembly. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  society 
for  collecting  the  ancient  history  of  Germany.  He 
died  in  1824,  at  Munich,  in  the  office  of  president  of 
the  court  of  appeal  in  the  circle  of  Regen. 

ARETIN,  FRANCIS,  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He 
translated  into  Latin  the  "  Commentaries  of  St. 
Chrysostom  upon  St.  John,"  and  about  twenty 
homilies  of  the  same  father  :  he  also  translated  the 
"  Letters  of  Phalaris"  into  Latin.  He  studied  at 
Sienna,  about  the  year  1443  ;  and  afterwards  taught 
law  there  with  such  success  that  they  called  him 
the  Prince  of  Subtleties.  He  tavight  also  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  and  in  that  of  Ferrara.  He  was  at 
Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  but  did 
not  stay  there  long,  for  he  soon  perceived  that  the 
hopes  which  he  had  of  success  would  come  to 
nothing.  Tliis  pope,  however,  declared  he  would 
have  given  him  a  cardinal's  hat  had  he  not  thought 
he  should  have  done  a  public  injury,  by  depri\ing 
the  youth  of  such  an  excellent  professor.  When  old 
age  would  not  ])ermit  him  to  go  through  the  duties 
of  his  office,  they  dispensed  with  his  reading  lectm-es. 

ARETINO,  GUIDO,  or  GUI,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  was  born  at 
Arezzo.  He  is  said  to  have  first  reduced  the  science 
of  music  to  a  fixed  system,  and  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  monosyllables  of  the  solfeggio — ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la — drawn  from  the  words  of  a  Latin 
hymn.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  Aretino  was 
merely  the  restorer  of  the  true  principles  of  the  ancient 
Greek  music,  \vith  which  in  the  course  of  his  studies 
he  became  acquainted,  throvigh  sources  which  have 
escaped  modern  research.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  monosyllable  si,  whence  the  modern  scales 
of  the  two  modes,  major  and  minor,  is  a  later  inven- 
tion. 

ARETINO,  LEONARD,  a  very  learned  Italian 
historian,  born  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1370.  At 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning,  he  was  a  very 
distinguished  scholar,  and,  being  chosen  secretary 
to  the  republic  of  Florence,  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
He  died  in  that  capital,  highly  respected,  in  the  year 
1443.  He  translated  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics, 
and  Plutarch's  Lives  into  elegant  Latin.  His  origi- 
nal works  are  also  in  Latin. 

ARETINO,  PIETRO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Itahan  authors  of  the  l6th  century.  He  was  born 
at  Arezzo,  in  1492,  and  was  the  natural  son  of  a 
nobleman,  whose   name  he   never   bore.      From  a 
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bookbinder's  apprentice,  became  an  author,  who  soon 
gained  the  favour  of  kings.  He  was,  indeed,  called 
their  scourge,  but  he  was  profuse  in  his  adulation  to 
them ;  and  he  had  many  warm  admirers,  notwith- 
standing the  malignity  and  severity  of  his  satires. 
Although  he  was  so  licentious  a  WTiter  that  his  very 
name  is  expressive  of  profligacy,  hewrote  many  works 
of  devotion,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  if 
his  own  interest  required  it.  His  reputation  gained 
for  him  the  name  of  divine,  by  which  even  Michael 
Angelo  addressed  him ;  and  his  ostentation  led  him 
to  adopt  the  name  as  his  title.  He  caused  medals, 
therefore,  to  be  struck  with  an  inscription  imply- 
ing that  he  was  the  scourge  of  princes,  and  presented 
them  to  several  sovereigns.  Being  banished  from 
Arezzo,  on  account  of  a  sonnet  against  indulgences, 
he  went  to  Perugia,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
entered  into  the  ser\nce  of  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  of 
Adrian  VI.  But  on  account  of  the  sonnets,  which 
he  composed  as  illustrations  of  as  many  designs  of 
Giixlio  Romano,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome. 
Giovanni  de  Medici  iuA-ited  him  to  his  court,  and 
took  him  to  Milan,  where  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  favour  of  Francis  I.  After  having 
again  visited  Rome,  he  returned  to  his  protector, 
Giovanni  de  Medici,  who  grew  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  him,  and  died  in  his  arms  of  his  wounds. 
In  1528  Aretino  went  to  Venice,  where  he  ac- 
quired powerful  friends,  among  whom  was  the  bishop 
of  Vicenza,  who  reconciled  the  pope  to  him,  and  re- 
commended him  to  Charles  V.  so  strongly  that  he 
was  presented  by  him  with  a  golden  chain.  Francis  I., 
wishing  to  be  equally  generous,  gave  him  a  similar 
chain.  But  when  Charles  afterwards  settled  on  him 
a  pension  of  200  dollars,  which  liberality  Francis  did 
not  equal,  the  former  alone  received  all  the  enco- 
miums \\'hich  he  had  formerly  divided  between  them 
both.  By  his  devotional  writings,  he  regained  the 
favour  of  the  Roman  court,  and  Julius  III.,  who  was 
also  from  Arezzo,  was  so  pleased  Avith  a  sonnet  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  countr)Tnan  that  he  sent  him 
1000  crowns  of  gold,  and  made  him  knight  of  St. 
Peter.  Tliree  years  afterwards  he  was  introduced, 
by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to  the  pope,  who  received 
him  not  only  with  honour,  but  even  with  tendernesSs 
His  death  took  place  in  the  following  manner : — He 
had  several  sisters  at  Venice,  who  equalled  their 
brother  in  licentiousness.  As  a  person  was  one  day 
relating  to  him  one  of  their  adventures,  he  was  so 
much  amused  that  he  burst  into .  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  losing  his  balance  fell  to  the  ground,  and  died 
soon  after,  aged  sixty-five. 

His  works  consist  of  several  religious  compositions; 
also  several  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  the  former  is 
full  of  Avit,  and  genuine  comic  humour,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  not  without  merit ;  the  licentious  Ragionamenti ; 
and  Puttana  errante  ;  the  profligate  Sonetti  lussuriosi ; 
several  works  in  rhyme,  stanze,  capitoli,  partly  lauda- 
tory, and  partly  licentious  and  satirical ;  with  some 
unfinished  epics  complete  the  list. 

ARGENS,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  MARQUIS  D', 
born  in  1704,  at  Aix.  He  was  designed  for  the  law, 
but,  following  his  inclination,  entered  into  the  mili- 
tary service  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1734,  at  the 
siege  of  Kehl,  he  was  wounded,  and  afterwards, 
before  Phihpsburg,  rendered  incapable  of  further 
service  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Disinherited  by 
his  father,  he  became  an  author,  and  went  to  Hol- 
land, that  he  might  write  with  more  freedom.    Here 
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he  published  his  "  Lettres  Juives,"  "  Lettres  Chi- 
noises,"  and  "  Lettres  Cabalistiques."  Frederic 
II.,  then  crown-prince,  wished  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  author,  and  receive  a  visit  from  him.  He 
repHed  that  he  should  be  in  danger  from  Frederic 
William  I.  with  his  six  feet  six  (this  king  being  in 
the  habit  of  compelling  tall  men  to  join  his  regiment 
of  grenadiers).  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Fre- 
deric again  invited  him.  D'Argens  appeared  in  Pots- 
dam, received  the  place  of  chamberlain,  and  that  of 
director  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  academy,  and  became    continued  many  years  in  his  professorship  at  Flo 
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of  those  learned  persons  who  fled  into  Italy  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  in  14.53, 
and  who  contributed  to  the  re\-ival  of  the  Greek 
learning  in  the  west.  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  made  him  professor  of  Greek  at  Florence, 
and  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Peter  and  to 
his  grandson  Lawrence.  In  addition  to  these  he  had 
several  other  illustrious  pupils  at  Florence,  to  whom 
he  read  lectures  in  the  Greek  language  and  philo- 
sophy, and  among  the  rest  Angelus  Pohtianus.     He 


the  king's  daily  companion,  who  loved  him  for  his 
frankness,  but  ridiculed  his  melancholy  humour. 
When  almost  sixty  years  old  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
celebrated  actress,  and  married  her  without  the 
knowledge  of  Frederic,  who  never  wholly  pardoned 
him  for  this  act.  After  the  seven  years'  war,  being 
on  a  journey  to  France,  the  second  since  his  resi- 
dence in  Prussia,  to  visit  his  family,  he  found  by 
the  way  a  forged  ordinance  of  the  archbishop  of 
Aix,  in  which  he  was  excommunicated  as  a  blas- 
phemer. This  paper  at  first  made  him  very  melan- 
choly, till  he  perceived  the  source  of  it  by  the .  signa- 
ture, in  which  Frederic  had  by  mistake  written 
bishop  instead  of  archbishop.  He  afterwards  re- 
ceived permission  to  take  a  journey  into  Provence, 
where  he  died  in  1771-  Frederic  II.  caused  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  in  Aix. 

His  numerous  Avritings,  the  fruits  of  an  unre- 
strained freedom  of  thought,  once  had  some  reputa- 
tion, but  now,  though  instructive,  are  no  longer 
esteemed,  because  they  are  deficient  in  purity,  taste, 
critical  discernment,  and  sound  views. 

ARGENSON,  DE  VOYER,  MARQUIS  D', 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1771.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Lieutenant-general  d'Argenson,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  chstinguished  families  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  His  great-grandfather  was  heutenant 
of  the  police,  his  grandfather  a  minister  of  war, 
his  great  uncle  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  he  was 
also  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  a  philosopher  as  well 
as  a  pohtician.  His  son,  the  Marquis  de  Paulmi, 
was  governor  of  the  arsenal,  after  having  been  am- 
bassador to  Venice  and  Poland. 

The  Marquis  d'Argenson  was  studying  at  Stras- 
burg  at  the_  time  of  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes, 
and  immediately  entered  into  the  mihtary  ser\ice  of 
his  country  as  the  aid-de-camp  of  Lafayette.  When 
Lafayette  was  obliged  to  flee  from  France  d'Argen- 
son retired  to  his  estates,  married  the  widow  of  the 
Prince  Victor  de  Brogho,  mother  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglio,  peer  of  France,  andoccupied  himself  in  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  in  agriculture,  in 
Poitou,  where  he  was  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  an 
example  of  agricultural  industrj'. 

After  Louis  XVIII.  ascended  the  throne,  he  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhone.  Being  chosen  into  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties in  1815,  he  signed  a  jjrotest  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  when  the  foreign  troops  in  Paris  closed  the 
entrance  to  the  chamber.  In  the  electoral  college 
of  Vienne  he  declared  the  power  of  the  people  to 
modify  the  constitution  an  inalienable  right,  before 
he  took  the  oath  prescribed  by  law.  He  always 
spoke,  with  the  liberal  party,  in  favour  of  institu- 
tions of  general  utihty,  and  against  all  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. 

ARGYROPYLUS,  JOANNES,  one  of  the  first 


rence,  but,  the  plague  at  length  obliging  him  to  quit 
it,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  pubhcly  read  lectures 
upon  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle.  He  died  from  an 
intemperate  eating  of  melons,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  allowed  by  all  to  have  possessed 
great  learning,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  civil- 
ized or  softened  his  manners  ;  for  he  is  represented 
as  having  been  very  capricious  and  very  morose.  He 
affirmed  that  Cicero  understood  neither  the  Greek 
language  nor  philosophy  ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have 
conceived  a  pecuhar  dislike  against  Cicero  for  saying 
that  the  Greek  was  a  language  both  poor  and  scanty 
in  words.  He  was  a  great  epicure,  and  spent  aU 
his  income,  though  very  considerable,  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

ARIOSTI,  ATTILIO,  a  musical  composer  of 
eminence,  bom  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  lessons  to  Handel  in  his  childhood,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  and  with  the  celebrated  Bonon- 
cini  he  aftenvards  produced  the  opera  of  "  Muzio 
Scevola,"  Ariosti  composing  the  music  of  the  first 
act,  Bononcini  the  second,  and  Handel  the  third. 
He  hkewise  composed  several  other  operas  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1721,  at  which  time  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  was  estabhshed,  and  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  that  country,  for  the  first  time, 
the  instrument  called  the  viol  d'amour,  on  which  he 
performed  a  new  symphony  at  the  sixth  representa^ 
tion  of  Handel's  Amadis,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1716, 
soon  after  his  arrival.  He  then  went  abroad,  but 
again  returned  in  1720,  and  composed  several  operas 
as  already  stated.  He  once  more  left  England,  after 
pubUshing  a  book  of  cantatas  by  subscription,  and 
the  place  and  date  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

ARIOSTO,  LODOVICO.— Tlaks  distinguished 
Itahan  poet  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Reggio,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  September  8th,  1474.  He  was  the  son  of  Ni- 
colo  Ariosto  of  Ferrara,  major-domo  to  the  duke  of 
Este,  and  when  a  child  was  highly  distinguished  for 
his  poetical  and  dramatic  talents.  His  father,  though 
a  man  without  any  literary  acquirements,  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  give  his  son  such  an  education 
as  would  fit  him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  and  for 
this  purpose  sent  him  to  Padua,  where  he  spent 
nearly  five  years,  wthout  however  making  much 
progress  under  the  professors  of  that  university. 
\NTien  he  had  attained  his  twenty-first  year  his  father 
died,  and  Lodo\aco  at  once  quitted  the  profession  of 
the  law  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
poetry.  His  earliest  compositions  were  in  the  Latin 
language,  and,  to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  classical  authors,  he  placed  himself  under  thb 
tuition  of  Gregory  of  Spoleti. 

In  1 503  Lodovico  entered  into  the  service  of  Car- 
dinal Hippolito  of  Este,  whose  court  was  frequented 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  He  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  but  the  cardinal,  discovering  that  his 
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abilities  were  not  conrined  to  poetry,  employed  him 
in  several  important  political  missions.  His  patron's 
brother,  in  1509,  joined  in  the  league  of  Cambray 
against  the  Venetians ;  and.  Cardinal  Hippolito  having 
been  appointed  general  of  the  troops  of  FeiTara, 
Ariosto  received  a  mihtar)'-  appointment.  He  be- 
haved with  great  bra\-ery,  and  has  left  a  lasting 
memento  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  the  atrocities 
that  he  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po, 
when  fighting  against  the  Venetians  At  this  period 
Ariosto  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and 
the  accompanying  illustration  furnishes  a  masterly 
delineation  of  the  poet  when  engaged  at  his  favourite 
recreation. 
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autogi-aph,   originally   copied  from  a  letter  in  the 
public  hbrary  of  Ferrara. 


In  1510  the  duke  of  Ferrara  was  excommunicated 
by  Pope  Julius,  and  Ariosto  was  sent  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  the  pontiff.  On  this  occasion  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  as  the  pope  issued  instructions 
for  his  being  thro%\Ti  into  the  Til)er,  a  result  which 
was  prevented  only  by  his  instant  flight  from  Rome. 
On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the  papal  chair,  Ariosto 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  new  pontiff.  He 
was  verj' graciously  received,  but,  after  many  flattering 
promises  and  offers  of  patronage,  he  in  reality  could 
obtain  no  greater  concession  than  the  issuing  of  a 
bull  from  the  papal  chancery,  which  ensured  to  him 
the  profits  of  his  own  Uterary  labours.  Having  gro^\'n 
tired  of  waiting  for  some  more  substantial  favour  from 
his  holiness,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
quitted  Rome  in  disgust  and  returned  to  Fen-ara, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  dramatic  poetry. 

Like  most  other  distinguished  poets,  Ariosto  wrote 
with  great  labour ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries  that  a  single  stanza  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  was  altered  more  than  sLxty  times,  and  that 
he  even  then  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  it. 
But  this  apparent  fastidiousness  is  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  true  genius ;  and  those  who  have  seen  the 
corrected  MSS.  of  the  greatest  poets  in  our  own  day 
win  readily  admit  that  they  must  ha^-e  felt  in  its 
fullest  sense  the  force  of  the  axiom,  that  the  easiest 
writing  is  not  the  most  profitable  reading.  The 
hand-writing  of  Ariosto  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
present  day,  and  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  appears 
to  have  swept  away  almost  everj'  trace  of  his  personal 
identity.     We  are,   however,   enabled   to   give   his 
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Ariosto  now  applied  himself  unceasingly  to  his 
great  work,  the  Orlando  Furioso,  and  it  was  ultimately 
completed  and  published  in  1516.  Any  thing  Uke 
an  analysis  of  this  extraordinary  poem  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  out  of  the  question,  and  it  may  be  enough 
to  state  that  it  is  descriptive  of  the  war  carried  on 
between  Charlemagne  and  the  Saracens.  It  ends 
^Y\th.  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  France,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  their  Icing  Agramante.  Or- 
lando, the  frantic  hero  of  the  poem,  owes  his  mad- 
ness to  the  infidelity  of  Angehca,  and  in  this  state 
commits  a  thousand  absurdities,  each  more  ridiculous 
than  the  worst  of  those  committed  by  the  weU- 
meaning  knight  of  Cervantes.  He  is  ultimately 
cured  by  Astolfo,  who  brings  back  his  reason  in  a 
phial  from  another  world. 

With  such  materials  as  those  we  have  described, 
it  is  at  first  -view  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the 
poet  could  have  built  up  a  superstructure  which 
ultimately  placed  this  work  amongst  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productions  of  his  own  or  any  other  land. 
But  our  own  great  dramatic  poet  did  not  owe  the 
well-earned  eminence  he  attained  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  Weird  Sisters  in  Macbeth — "  Old  women  with 
broomsticks,"  as  a  foreign  critic  terms  them — but 
to  his  masterly  delineations  of  the  human  character, 
and  his  powerful  conception  of  the  effects  of  ambition 
when  that  passion  is  allowed  to  hold  the  mastery 
over  creatures  of  "  mere  mortal  mould."  Just  so  it 
is  with  the  Orlando.  The  poem  abounds  with  in- 
congruities, and  Ariosto  deals  largely  in  enchanters, 
harpies,  and  other  strange  monsters  ;  but  then  he  iden- 
tifies them  with  our  feelings,  and  yet  he  renders  them 
consistent  in  their  character  with  the  world  he  has 
formed  for  them.  Our  space  admits,  however,  but 
of  a  single  extract.  It  is  selected  from  the  opening  of 
the  forty-fourth  book,  and  it  will  be  seen,  from  the 
accompanjing  translation,  that  our  poet  had  no  mean 
powers  both  as  a  morahst  and  satirist : — 

"  Oft  in  the  lowly  roof,  the  humble  cell 
Of  poverty,  where  pain  and  sorrow  dwell, 
Sincerer  virtues  in  the  breast  we  meet 
Than  in  the  stately  dome  and  resal  seat. 
Where  lords  and  kings  are  nursed  in  courtly  wiles, 
'Midst  deep  suspicions  and  insidious  smiles, 
Where  love  and  charity  no  place  can  claim. 
And  sacred  friendship  lives  not  but  in  name. 
Kings,  popes,  and  emperor.s  leagues  of  peace  compose. 
To-day  are  friends,  to-morrow  deadly  foes  ; 
Whate'er  they  seem,  their  thoughts  in  secret  bear 
No  'semblance  oft  to  what  their  lips  declare  ; 
Nor  right  nor  wrong  they  heed,  but  only  prize 
Those  measures  most  where  most  advantage  lies. 
All  these  in  courts  have  ne'er  ihe  blessings  tried 
Of  god.like  truth,  for  truth  can  ne'er  reside 
Where,  or  in  deep  debate  or  sportive  vein. 
The  tongue,  in  speaking,  only  speaks  to  feign. 
Yet  these,  when  once  by  adverse  fortune  led. 
Beneath  tlie  covert  of  some  rustic  shed. 
May  bend  their  souls  to  friendship's  purer  lore, 
And  taste  a  happiness  unknown  before." 

Ariosto  was  necessitated  to  publish  the  Orlando 
Furioso  on  his  own  account,  and,  after  pa)ing  the 
expense  of  paper  and  printing,  received  rather  more 
than  a  shilling  a  copy  from  a  bookseller  for  the  work. 

Ariosto  appears  to  have  been  as  unfortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  patron  as  in  his  efforts  at  procuring  a 


publislier ;  forwhen  he  presented  his  work  to  Cardinal 
Hippolito,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  where  he  contrived  "  to  pick  up  such  a 
mass  of  absurdities." 

In  1518  the  cardinal  retired  to  Gran,  in  Hungary, 
and  was  desirous  of  taking  Ariosto  with  him  as  a 
permanent  resident ;  but  the  poet,  wearied  with  the 
fatiguing  attendance  his  patron  required,  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  reception  he  had  given  to  his  poem,  at 
once  retired  from  his  service.  He  was  then  invited  by 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  take  up  his  residence  perma- 
nently in  that  place,  with  a  promise  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. One  of  the  first  advantages  which  Ariosto  de- 
rived from  the  friendship  of  his  ducal  patron  was  the 
present  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  himself  a  mansion; 
and  a  proper  site  having  been  selected  in  the  street 
Mirasole,  in  Ferrara,  it  was  shortly  completed.  The 
simphcity  of  the  man  is  well  depicted  in  the  edifice 
he  erected,  a  sketch  of  which  we  give  beneath. 
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herald  of  his  own  honours,  loudly  i)roclaimed  to  the 
multitude  that  it  was  Ariosto,  the  author  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  for  whom  they  must  make  way. 
His  costume  on  this  occasion  is  faithfully  pourtrayed 
in  the  accompanying  sketch. 


The  poet  was  much  blamed  by  his  friends  for 
having  erected  his  house  on  so  circumscribed  a  plan, 
when  he  had  given  such  splendid  descriptions  of 
sumptuous  palaces,  with  their  highly  decorated  por- 
ticos and  pleasant  fountains,  to  which  Ariosto  is 
said  to  have  replied  that  words  were  easier  laid  to- 
gether than  blocks  of  marble,  and  that  human  hap- 
piness did  not  depend  on  the  height  of  the  mansion. 
It  may  be  right  to  add  that  in  this  unassuming 
edifice  Ariosto  wrote  all  his  later  dramatic  M-orks, 
and  ultimately  died  a  few  years  after. 

In  1522  we  find  Ariosto  again  assuming  the 
military  character ;  and  he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed in  directing  a  sort  of  mountain-warfare  against 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Alps.  He  remained  more  than  two  years  at 
Castel  Xuovo,  the  chief  town  of  the  district ;  and  it 
was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  he  was  attacked  by 
mountain-brigands,  who  allowed  him  to  pass  unmo- 
lested on  condition  that  he  recited  some  of  his  heroic 
verses — a  circumstance  that  has  fonned  the  ground- 
work of  several  poetical  tales.  He  was  afterwards 
requested  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  Clement  VII.,  but 
preferred  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  home  in  Ferrara 
to  the  advantages  attached  to  that  office. 

Ariosto  did  not  receive  the  laurel  crown,  the  most 
distinguished  mark  of  public  approbation  in  his 
native  land,  till  late  in  life.  Some  say  that  this 
occurred  at  Mantua,  and  others  that  it  took  place  at 
Ferrara.  At  all  events,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
high  source  of  happiness  to  the  poet ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  still  current  in  Italy  that,  when  the  cro^vn 
was  placed  on  his  brow,  he  leaped  from  the  temporary 
platform  that  had  been  erected,  and,  becoming  the 


Early  in  1533  Ariosto  was  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  ended  in  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  it  was 
remarked  at  the  time,  as  an  omen  of  its  fatal  cha- 
racter, that  the  day  that  the  physicians  imparted  to 
him  the  probable  result  the  theatre  erected  in  the 
ducal  palace  for  the  performance  of  his  dramas  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  He  bore  his  last  illness  u-ith 
exemplary  fortitude,  and,  after  hngering  for  some 
months,  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1533,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  person  Ariosto  was  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  picture  by 
Titian,  from  which  our  portrait  is  copied,  his  coun- 
tenance was  grave,  commanding,  and  full  of  dignity. 
At  the  period  when  the  portrait  was  taken  the  poet 
was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  but  he  still  possessed 
all  the  \'igour  of  his  mind  unimpaired.  His  forehead 
was  high  and  commanding,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
baldness,  even  from  early  age. 

Ariosto  was  never  married ;  but  his  property  was 
equally  shared  between  his  two  natural  children,  Vir- 
ginio  and  Giovanno,  who  were  both  publicly  legiti- 
mated :  the  first  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  by 
his  influence  was  appointed  a  canon  of  a  religious 
house  in  the  gift  of  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  and  Ariosto 
resigned  nearly  all  his  benefices  to  him.  The  latter 
went  verj'  young  into  the  army,  and,  having  acquired 
a  distinguished  character  as  a  soldier,  returned  to 
Ferrara,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death. 

The  most  valued  editions  of  the  "  Orlando"  are 
that  printed  in  Venice  in  1584,  with  RuscelU's  notes 
and  engravings  by  Perro,  and  the  edition  of  "  Mo- 
lino,"  published  in  1772,  which  is  illustrated  by  very 
beautiful  engraAangs,  and  was  printed  with  Basker- 
\-ille's  types.  There  was  also  a  very  correct  edition 
of  the  '•  Orlando"  pubUshed  in  17S7,  at  Paris,  by 
Pankouke,  in  several  volumes,  and  another  in  four 
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volumes,  by  Isola,  in  1789-  Ariosto's  other  works 
have  been  frequently  reprinted ;  but  they  are  none 
of  them  in  much  request.  'llie  English  reader 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
the  "  Orlando,"  by  Mr.  Hoole,  who  in  1783  com- 
pleted his  translation,  in  five  volumes.  His  prede- 
cessors in  that  labour  were  Sir  John  Harrington  and 
Mr.  Huggins ;  but  they  are  little  known  and  less 
read,  as  the  highly  poetical  translation,  by  Stewart 
Rose,  has  entirely  superseded  them. 

ARISTARCHUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher, 
who  was  a  native  of  Samos.  He  is  beheved  to  have 
been  born  about  420  years  B.  C. ;  but  nothing  is 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty  respecting  this 
event.  Aristarchus  was  particularly  distinguished  as 
an  astronomer ;  and  Archimedes,  when  speaking  of 
him,  says,  "  Aristarchus,  the  Samian,  confuting  the 
notions  of  astrologers,  laid  down  certain  positions, 
from  whence  it  follows  that  the  world  is  much  larger 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  he  lays  it  down  that 
the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun  are  immo^'able,  and  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle."  Tliere  is  extant  of  his  works  only  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Magnitude  and  Distance  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,"  which  was  first  published  Avith  Pap- 
pus's Explanations  in  1572.  Since  that  ])eriod,  how- 
ever, several  other  editions  ha\'e  appeared,  with 
commentaries,  by  different  authors. 


ARISTIDES,  surnamed  the  Just,  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  characters  in  ancient  history.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonian 
legislator,  and  had  Themistocles  for  his  rival,  who 
was  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  popularity.  By  the 
influence  of  his  enemy  he  was  banished  by  the  ostra- 
cism. It  is  said  that  during  the  trial  which  preceded 
his  banishment  a  rustic  citizen,  not  knowing  whom 
he  was  addressing,  requested  Aristides  to  ^vrite  his 
name  upon  the  scroll  with  which  he  was  going  to 
vote.  "  Has  Aristides  injured  thee?"  enquired  he. 
"No,"  answered  the  voter;  "but  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  him  called  the  '  Just.'  "  Aristides  is  said  to 
have  subscribed  his  name,  and  returned  the  scroll  in 
silence  to  the  voter. 

Three  years  after  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  with  a 


large  army.  The  Athenians  hastened  to  recal  ^ 
citizen  to  whom  they  looked  for  aid  in  this  emer- 
gency. Forgetting  every  thing  but  the  good  of  his 
country,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Greek 
fleet  was  surrounded,  at  Salamis,  by  the  Persians,  he 
hastened  thither  with  all  speed,  to  warn  Themistocles 
of  the  danger  Avhich  threatened  him.  Touched  by 
his  generosity,  Themistocles  admitted  him  at  once  to 
his  confidence,  telling  him  that  the  report  had  been 
purposely  spread  by  himself,  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Grecian  fleet.  He  also  invited  him  to  as- 
sist in  the  council  of  war ;  and,  haAang  determined  on 
battle,  posted  him  on  the  little  island  of  Psyttalia, 
where  those  whose  ships  were  sunk  during  the  en- 
gagement found  refuge.  In  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristides  commanded  the  Athenians,  and  had  a  great 
share  in  the  merit  of  the  A^ctory.  He  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  and,  what  most  strikingly  eA-inces  his 
integrity  and  disinterestedness,  so  poor  that  he  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense.  He  left  two  daughters, 
who  received  dowries  from  the  state,  and  a  son,  who 
was  presented  with  100  silver  minse  and  a  tract  of 
wood-land.  Our  engraving  is  copied  from  a  frag- 
ment of  ancient  sculpture. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  phUo- 
sophical  school  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  called 
"  Cyreniac,"  from  his  native  city  Cyrene,  in  Africa. 
He  flourished  380  B.  C.  Being  sent  by  his  wealthy 
father  to  Olympia,  probably  to  take  part  there  in  the 
chariot  races,  he  heard  Socrates  spoken  of,  and  was 
so  desirous  to  receive  instruction  from  him  that  he 
immediately  hastened  to  Athens,  and  mingled  \v\t\v 
his  disciples.  He  did  not,  however,  adopt  all  the 
principles  of  this  philosopher.  Like  him,  he  thought 
that  we  should  refrain  from  speaking  of  things  which 
are  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  likewise  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences ;  but  his  moral  philosophy  differed  widely 
from  that  of  Socrates,  and  he  was  a  science  of  refined 
voluptuousness.  His  fundamental  pnnciples  were 
that  all  human  sensations  may  be  reduced  to  two — 
pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure  is  a  gentle,  and  pain  a 
Aaolent  emotion.  All  liA-ing  beings  seek  the  former, 
and  avoid  the  latter.  Happiness  is  nothing  but  a 
continued  pleasure,  composed  of  separate  gratifica- 
tions ;  and,  as  it  is  the  object  of  aU  human  exertions, 
we  should  abstain  from  no  kind  of  pleasure.  Still 
we  should  always  be  governed  by  taste  and  reason 
in  our  enjo}Tnents. 

As  Socrates  disapproA-ed  of  these  doctrines,  they 
were  the  cause  of  many  disputes  betAveen  him  and 
his  disciple,  and  it  Avas  probably  to  avoid  his  cen- 
sures that  Aristippus  spent  a  part  of  his  time  at 
iEgina,  Avhere  he  Avas  AA'hen  his  master  died.  He 
made  many  journeys  to  Sicily,  where  he  met  Avith  a 
very  friendly  reception  from  Dionysius  the  tyrant. 
Diogenes  Laertius  is  not  to  be  credited  Avhen  he  says 
that  Aristippus  opened  a  school  after  he  returned  to 
Athens,  as  Ave  knoAV  of  no  disciple  instructed  by 
him.  His  doctrines  Avere  taught  only  by  his  daugh- 
ter Arete,  and  by  his  grandson  Aristippus  the 
younger.  Other  Cyrenians  compounded  them  into 
a  particular  doctrine  of  pleasure.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknoAvn,  and  his  AATitings  are  lost.  Wie- 
land's  historico-philosophical  Romance  (Aristippus 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries)  gives  us  a  lively 
and  highly  interesting  delineation  of  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  this  sensual  philosopher. 

ARISTOPHANES,  a  celebrated   comic  poet  of 
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Athens.  He  was  the  son  of  Philippus,  or  PhUip- 
pides,  and  early  raised  himself  to  high  distinction 
by  his  dramatic  powers.  He  api)eared  as  a  poet  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  C.  427  ; 
and  having  indulged  himself  in  some  sarcasms  on 
Cleon,  at  that  time  a  powerful  demagogue,  was  ac- 
cused by  the  latter  of  having  unlawfully  assumed 
the  title  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  defended  him- 
self before  the  judges  merely  with  the  known  verses 
of  Homer — 

To  prove  a  genuinfi  birth  (the  prince  replies), 

On  I'emale  truth  assenting  faith  relies; 

Thus  manifest  of  right,  1  build  my  claim. 

Sure  founded,  on  a  fair  maternal  fame, 

Ulysses'  son.  Pope's  Od.  i.  275 — 9. 

And,  when  the  same  accusation  was  renewed  against 
him,  he  succeeded  in  repelling  it  a  second  time.  He 
afterwards  revenged  himself  on  Cleon,  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Knights,  in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part 
of  Cleon,  because  no  actor  had  the  courage  to  do  it. 
Little  remains  to  us  of  the  life  of  Aristophanes,  who 
was  distinguished  among  the  ancients  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  comedian,  as  Homer  was  by  that  of  the 
poet.  Of  fifty-four  comedies  which  he  composed, 
eleven  only  remain ;  and  in  these,  without  doubt, 
we  possess  the  flower  of  the  ancient  comedy,  but 
in  order  fully  to  enjoy  them,  and  not  to  be  offended 
by  the  extravagances  and  immoralities  Avith  which 
they  abound,  we  must  be  intimately  acquainted  AAdth 
ancient  customs  and  opinions.  His  pure  and  ele- 
gant Attic  dialect,  the  skill  and  care  displayed  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  his  works,  and  their  various 
other  excellences,  have  gained  for  Aristophanes  the 
fame  of  the  greatest  ancient  comic  poet.  His  wit 
and  humour  are  inexhaustible,  and  his  boldness  un- 
restrained. The  Greeks  were  enchanted  with  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  his  ^vritings ;  and  Plato 
said.  The  graces  would  have  chosen  his  soul  for  their 
habitation.  "  According  to  our  ideas  of  decorum," 
says  a  late  scholar,  "  we  should  esteem  the  soul  of 
I  Aristophanes  a  fitter  residence  for  the  hcentious  and 
i  malicious  satyr,  or,  at  least,  we  should  caU  him,  with 
Goethe,  the  spoiled  child  of  the  graces."  He  made 
use  of  allegory  in  his  attacks  on  the  politicians  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  in  scourging  the  vices  and  follies 
j  of  his  age.  In  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view, 
he  is  a  strong  advocate  for  ancient  discipline,  man- 
ners, doctrines,  and  art ;  hence  his  sallies  against 
Socrates,  in  "  The  Clouds,"  and  against  Euripides, 
in  "  Tlie  Frogs"  and  other  comedies.  ITie  freedom  of 
ancient  comedy  allowed  an  unbounded  degree  of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  Aristoj)hanes  made  so  free  use  of  it 
that  nothing,  divine  or  human,  which  offered  a  weak 
side,  escaped  his  sarcasms.  He  feared  the  Athenian 
people  so  little  that  he  personated  them,  under  a 
most  miserable  figure,  in  his  old  Demos. 

He  incessantly  reproached  them  for  their  fickle- 
.ness,  their  levity,  their  love  of  flattery,  their  foohsh 
credulity,  and  their  readiness  to  entertain  extrava- 
gant hopes.  Instead  of  being  irritated,  the  Athe- 
nians rewarded  him  with  a  crown  from  the  sacred 
olive-tree,  which  was,  at  that  time,  considered  an 
extraordinary  mark  of  distinction.  This  excessive 
freedom  characterized  the  ancient  comedy,  which 
was  long  considered  as  a  support  of  democracy. 
After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  its  hcentiousness  was 
■j  much  restrained  ;  and,  in  the  year  388  B.  C,  it  was 
\  forbidden  by  law  to  name  any  person  on  the  stage. 
At  that  time,  Aristophanes  produced,  under  the 
^name  of  his  eldest  son,  the  "  Cocalus,"  a  play  in 


which  a  young  man  seduces  a  maiden,  and,  after 
having  discovered  her  descent,  marries  her.  But 
the  "  Clouds"  is  his  most  celebrated  play,  and  it 
gained  the  Athenian  prize  of  literary  merit.  It  con- 
tains a  powerful  but  just  attack  on  the  schools  of  the 
sophists.  The  following  spirited  translation  from  a 
portion  of  this  extraordinary  play  beautifully  illus- 
trates the  style  of  Aristophanes.  The  invocation  of 
Socrates  is  followed  by  the  chorus,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly fine :  — 

Oh,  sovereign  lord,  immeasurable  air. 

Circling  the  pendent  globe  !  Oh,  holy  light ! 
And  ye  dread  maids,  that  heaven's  loud  thunder  bear. 

Arise,  ye  clouds,  and  burst  upon  my  sight'. 
Come,  sister  goddesses,  come,  awful  powers, 

That  on  Olympus'  snow-clad  brow  recline. 
Or  in  old  father  ocean's  secret  bowers 

With  sea-born  nymphs  the  mystic  dance  combine, 
Or  fill  your  golden  urns  from  distant  Nile, 

Or  on  Ma!Otis  placid  breast  repose, 
Oh  !  hear  my  prayer !  upon  your  suppliant  smile, 

And  to  my  gaze  your  heavenly  forms  disclose. 

CHORUS. 

Appear,  immortal  clouds,  appear! 

Light  shadows  haste  away  ! 
From  father  ocean's  echoing  tide. 
And  groves  that  shade  the  mountain  side. 
O'er  watch-towers  high,  that  far  and  wide 

The  outstretch'd  globe  survey  ; 
The  fruits  and  fields  that  drink  the  dew. 
And  fountains  gushing  to  the  view. 
And  the  wild  waste  of  waters  blue 

That  break  upon  the  ear. 
Throw  your  dark  showery  mantles  by, 

Your  sacred  forms  unfold. 
And  now,  while  heaven's  unw  earied  eye 
In  mid-day  lustre  flames  on  high, 

The  subject  world  behold! 

Aristophanes  found  an  able  and  eloquent  advocate 
in  the  celebrated  John  of  Antioch,  St.  Chrysostom. 
j^^milius  Portus  in  an  epistle  to  Bisetus  one  of  the 
scholiasts  of  Aristophanes,  thus  expresses  at  once 
his  own  admiration  of  the  poet  and  the  attachment 
of  St.  Chrj'sostom  to  his  writings.  "  He  possesses 
an  incredible  degree  of  eloquence  and  suavity  of 
style.  These  excellences  induced  John  of  Antioch, 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  theologians,  who  obtained 
the  surname  of  Chrysostom  for  his  golden  strains  of 
rhetoric,  daily  to  peruse  his  writings,  from  whence 
he  is  reported  to  have  drawn  his  eloquence  and  ve- 
hemence in  lashing  the  A-ices  of  his  age.  This  ex- 
cellent divine,  in  imitation  of  Alexander's  conduct' 
with  respect  to  Homer,  was  in  the  habit  of  placing 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow."  We 
cannot  help  considering  them  rather  questionable 
companions ;  but  to  this  father  of  the  church  has 
often  been  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  Avritings 
of  our  poet.  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between 
Aristophanes  and  Menander,  expresses  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  that  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Aristo-, 
phanes,  according  to  this  celebrated  biographer,  out- 
rages nature  in  his  comedies  ;  he  addresses  the  popu- 
lace rather  than  the  people  ;  his  style  is  at  once  li- 
centious and  obscure,  sometimes  high  and  glowing, 
at  other  times  low  and  equitable,  always  unequal 
and  ill-sustained.  He  reproaches  him  too  Avith  great 
want  of  discrimination  in  character,  and  says  that  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  son  from  the  father, 
the  citizen  from  the  peasant,  the  hero  from  the 
tradesman,  or  the  god  from  the  valet  :  the  cruel  and 
bitter  invectives  of  Aristophanes  excite  a  similar  spirit 
in  his  commentator;  he  reproaches  him  for  his  puns 
and  his  play  upon  words,  and  concludes  with  affirm- 
ing that  the  audience  who  could  have  tolerated  these 
exhibitions  must  have  been  lost  in  gross  debauchery 
and  sensuality.     This  picture  is  prolmbly  too  highly 
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coloured ;  and  the  tnie  character  of  Aristophanes,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  will  be  found  by  the  reader  in 
a  medium  between  the  panegjTic  of  St.  Chrysostom 
and  the  censure  of  Plutarch. 

The  "  Plutus"  first  appeared  B.  C.  408,  and  it 
is  better  kno^vn  for  its  English  versions  than  the 
"  Clouds."  Tlie  first  translation  that  appeared  in 
England  of  the  *'  Plutus"  was  pubhshed  by  Tliomas 
Randolph,  in  1651,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "A  Key 
for  Honesty  1  Do-\vn  with.  Knavery  !"  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  1659,  udth  the  signature  of 
H.  H.  B.  Stanley  also  translated  the  "  Clouds,"  in 
a  foho  form,  at  London,  in  1708.  Similar  versions 
were  made  by  White  and  Theobald  of  the  "  Clouds" 
and  "  Plutus."  These  translations  were  all  below  me- 
diocrity; until,  in  1797,  Mr.  Cumberland  completed 
a  version  of  the  "  Clouds,"  which  is  unrivalled  for  its 
case,  spirit,  and  fidelity,  by  any  other  modern  at- 
tempts at  a  translation  of  this  poet.  Mr.  Young 
and  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  conjointly  executed  a 
version  of  the  "  Plutus,"  of  which  the  notes  are  good, 
but  the  wit,  humour,  and  force,  have  entirely  evajio- 
rated  from  the  text.  Mr.  Dunster,  the  editor  of  "  Pa- 
radise Regained,"  published  a  version  of  the  "  Frogs," 
which  is  superior  to  the  preceding  ones  that  we 
have  mentioned,  and  is  only  inferior  to  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's admirable  performance.  In  1812  an  anony- 
mous translation  of  the  "  Birds"  appeared,  which 
possesses  considerable  merit. 

There  are  numerous  early  editions  of  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes.  The  first  was  printed  at  the  Aldine 
Press  in  1498,  but  one  of  the  most  complete,  con- 
taining a  Latin  version,  an  index,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  notes,  is  that  of  Bekker,  which  appeared  in 
1829. 

ARISTOTLE.— This  distinguished  phdosopher 
was  born  at  Stagyra,  in  the  year  384  B.  C.  His 
father,  Nicomachus,  being  physician  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  he  was  brought  up  ^vith  his  sons,  and 
was  the  companion  of  PhUip  the  future  king,  and 
who  shortly  after  ascending  the  throne  made  choice 
of  him  as  tutor  to  his  son  Alexander.  The  philoso- 
pher was  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
was  still  one  of  Plato's  disciples,  so  that  it  might  be 
thought  he  owed  the  distinction  as  much  to  the  con- 
nection which  existed  between  him  and  Philip  as  to 
his  merit,  which  could  not  then  be  sufficiently 
appreciated.  It  appears  that  at  this  period  he  had 
not  yet  opened  a  school,  and  it  is  even  doubted 
whether  he  professed  teaching  publicly  before  the 
death  of  his  master,  which  took  place  in  347. 

Aristotle  remained  at  Athens  to  the  time  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  king  of  Macedonia  and 
the  Athenians.  It  is  indeed  asserted  that  he  had 
accompanied  Alexander  so  far  as  Eg)i3t ;  but  this 
does  not  seem  probable,  as  the  descriptions  of  animals 
belonging  to  that  country  which  occur  in  his  works 
are  boiTowed  from  Herodotus,  and  reappear  with  the 
same  errors.  Aristotle  opened  his  school  at  the  Ly- 
caeum.  He  went  there  twice  every  day,  and  examined 
in  his  morning  lectures  the  elements  of  philosophy, 
and  the  subjects  which  required  no  preliminary  study; 
while  in  the  evening  ones  he  developed  the  higher 
parts  of  his  doctrines.  In  this  manner  he  taught  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  did  not  cease  to  correspond  with  Alexander.  It 
appears,  hov/ever,  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that 
prince  displayed  great  coolness  towards  him.  Some 
>vriters  have  even  alleged  that,  after  killing  CaUis- 


thenes,  he  reserved  the  same  fate  for  Aristotle,  but 
that  Antipater,  to  whom  he  sent  the  order,  refused  to 
execute  it. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  coolness,  Aristotle  continued 
to  enjoy  an  appearance  of  protection  which  ensured 
his  tranquillity ;  but  scarcely  was  Alexander  dead 
when  the  Athenians  threw  off  a  constraint  which  fear 
had  imposed  upon  them.  The  demagogues,  who  con- 
founded in  one  common  feehng  their  hatred  for  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  his  preceptor,  the  sophists 
whose  miserable  svibtleties  he  had  refuted,  the  Pla- 
tonists  whom  he  had  abandoned,  and  whose  doctrines 
he  had  afterwards  combated,  all  seemed  leagued 
against  him.  He  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  Aris- 
totle, warned  by  the  example  of  Socrates,  withdrew, 
wishing,  he  said,  to  spare  the  Athenians  a  new  out- 
rage against  philosophy.  He  retired  to  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  there  died  shortly  after. 

Before  we  describe  Aristotle's  labours,  it  Avill  be 
necessarj'  for  us  to  retrace  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  as  it  is  certain  that  the  station  which  that  great 
man  held  in  society  was  highly  favourable  to  his 
genius.  He  had  inspired  in  his  pupd  a  taste  for  the 
natural  sciences,  and  thus  each  successive  victory  of 
the  conqueror  enlarged  the  field  of  obsen'ation  to  the 
philosopher.  It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
pedition Alexander  sent  to  Aristotle  aU  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  the  countries  which  he 
%-isited.  He  did  not  even  confine  himself  to  this  kind 
of  assistance,  and,  to  facihtate  his  means  of  collecting 
materials  for  his  history  of  animals,  he  gave  900 
talents,  a  sum  amounting  to  more  than  3,000,OOOZ.  of 
our  money. 

His  resources  were  no  doubt  immense,  but  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  derived  from  them  are  above  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Not  only  did  he  reduce 
the  natural  sciences  to  a  method  which  could  alone 
ensure  their  success,  but  he  also,  during  a  life  which 
was  not  very  long,  collected  more  particular  observa- 
tions, and  deduced  more  general  laws,  than  the  whole 
of  his  successors  together  were  able  to  do,  in  the 
space  of  several  centuries.  Let  it  be  added  that  we 
can  only  judge  in  an  imperfect  manner  of  the  whole 
extent  of  his  acquirements,  as  a  part  of  his  works  has 
been  entirely  lost  to  us,  and  the  other  has  only  sur- 
A'ived  in  an  altered  state.  Strabo,  in  the  Third  Book 
of  his  Geography,  informs  us  what  was  the  destiny 
of  these  books.  Aristotle,  when  dpng,  had  be- 
queathed them  to  Theophrastus,  his  favourite  pupil 
and  his  successor  in  the  school.  Theophrastus  again 
left  them  to  Neleus,  who  carried  them  to  Sepsis,  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  then  dependent  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamos.  The  heirs  of  Neleus,  fearing  that  they 
might  be  carried  off  by  Attains,  who  was  then  form- 
ing a  li])rary  on  the  model  of  that  of  Alexandria,  hid 
them  in  a  cellar,  where  they  were  in  peu-t  destroyed 
by  the  damp.  Appelicon,  who  aften\'ards  became 
possessed  of  them,  filled  up  the  vacuities ;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  persons  whom  he  employed  in  this  task 
were  not  very  well  qualified  for  it,  and  their  restitu- 
tions have  been  more  injurious  than  useful.  Appe- 
licon carried  these  books  to  Athens,  where  Sylla 
found  them  when  he  obtained  possession  of  that  city. 
Tliey  were  then  transported  to  Rome,  and  a  gram- 
marian, named  Pyrranion,  made  numerous  copies  of 
them.  Andronicus,  the  Rhodian,  superintended  their 
pubUcation,  and  di\'ided  them  into  chapters.  This 
division,  however,  was  injudiciously  made,  and  the 
titles  in  many  cases  have  no  connection  with  the 
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subjects,  or  are  taken  from  the  most  frivolous  cir- 
cumstances. 

Of  the  260  works  of  Aristotle,  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  preserved  the  titles,  many  are  known 
to  us  only  by  name.  Of  those  which  are  lost  we 
have  especially  to  regret  a  series  of  anatomical  de- 
scriptions, in  eight  books,  accompanied  with  painted 
figures,  which  corresponded  to  the  text,  and  a  col- 
lection verum  naturalium,  disposed  in  alphabetical 
order,  forming  a  dictionary  of  natural  science, 
which,  without  doubt,  contained  nearly  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  Aristotle  had  given  a  general  accovmt 
in  his  other  works.  It  consisted  of  thirty-eight 
rolls,  and  must  have  fonned  a  large  volume.  An- 
other loss  to  be  deplored  by  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  the  Greek  republics  was  that 
of  a  collection  of  the  constitutions  of  158  independent 
states,  which  formed  a  kind  of  preparatory  work  to 
the  author  in  writing  his  book  on  politics. 

Aristotle  embraces  in  his  works  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  human  knowledge ;  but  he  does  not  con- 
found the  various  departments  as  his  predecessors 
had  done.  He  assigns  to  the  different  branches  of 
the  sciences  their  precise  limits,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  arranged  them  is  so  judicious,  and  so 
accordant  with  nature,  that  the  labours  of  2000  years 
have  effected  no  change  in  it.  We  ought  here  to 
speak  only  of  such  of  his  works  as  belong  to  natural 
history  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
others,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  ac- 
quirements of  that  wonderful  man,  whose  genius  was 
truly  universal. 

His  first  works  relate  to  logic  and  philology,  and 
it  was  in  fact  natural  that  these  studies  should  pre- 
cede every  other.  In  his  books  we  find  for  the  first 
time  explained  the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  an  art  by 
means  of  which  it  may  easily  be  discovered  in  what 
points  a  course  of  reasoning  is  deficient,  by  throwing 
it  into  certain  determinate  forms.  Plato,  it  is  true, 
in  his  dialogues,  has  made  use  of  the  syllogism,  but 
only  as  it  were  instinctively,  whereas  Aristotle  treats 
of  it  in  a  didactic  manner. 

We  then  come  to  his  works  on  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
Aristotle  in  them  gives  rules  which  he  derives  from 
obser\'ation,  and  which,  for  this  reason,  have  not  be- 
come obsolete ;  while  all  those  which  have  since  been 
attempted  to  be  laid  down  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
have  been  found  false  or  insufficient,  and  have  been 
successively  abandoned.  It  is  also  by  this  method  of 
observation  that  the  author  proceeds  in  his  works  on 
morals  and  politics.  In  the  latter,  we  find  some 
ideas  which  are  not  now  admissible,  especially  those 
which  refer  to  slavery.  But  these  ideas  were  so 
much  those  of  the  period  in  which  he  hved  that  it 
cost  Christianity  many  ages  of  continued  efforts  to 
establish  more  humane  sentiments. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Aristotle  treats  of  the  being 
considered  as  existing  by  itself.  Here  we  do  not 
find  the  same  clearness  of  expression  as  in  his  other 
works,  which  depends  partly  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  is  more  abstract,  and  partly  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  author's  ideas  are  less  precise. 
Yet  even  here  we  do  not  find  that  Aristotle  has  been 
surpassed  by  his  successors ;  and  it  is  even  to  be  re- 
marked that  of  all  the  parts  of  his  works  it  was  this 
which  most  contributed  to  extend  his  influence,  and 
to  give  him  the  ascendancy  in  the  schools  during  the 
middle  ages. 

We  no'»v  come  to  the  parts  which  require  our  spe- 


cial attention,  the  books  which  treat  of  the  physical 
sciences.  ITiey  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  we 
find,  1st,  Eight  books  on  physics  properly  so  called, 
four  books  on  the  heavens,  one  on  meteorology  (in 
which  mention  is  also  made  of  minerals),  and  one  on 
colours.  2dly,  Two  books  on  the  generation  and 
composition  of  bodies,  that  is,  on  the  motion  of  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  organized  bodies, 
ten  on  the  history  of  animals,  four  on  their  parts,  one 
on  the  means  of  progression,  two  on  their  generation, 
and  various  treatises  on  waking  and  sleeping. 

In  all  these  works  Aristotle  follows  the  same 
course  as  in  his  poetics,  morals,  and  politics,  that  is, 
he  lays  down  no  rule,  a  priori,  but  deduces  them  all 
from  the  observation  of  particular  facts  and  their 
comparison.  This  method  is  but  the  application  of 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  general  ideas,  which  is 
opposed  to  that  of  Plato.  The  latter  admits  that  the 
general  ideas  exist  by  themselves,  but  maintains  that 
they  are  innate  in  man  ;  in  other  words,  that  his  mind 
possessed  them  when  it  was  united  to  the  divinity, 
and  that  when  it  finds  them  again  it  is  by  a  true  re- 
miniscence. The  evident  consequence  of  this  system 
is  to  condemn  the  senses  to  inaction,  in  order  to 
favour  the  return  of  the  mind  by  recollection  towards 
its  former  state.  Aristotle  opposes  this  doctrine. 
With  him  there  are  no  innate  ideas.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  divinity  to  possess  of  itself  all  the 
general  ideas  ;  but  man  can  only  acquire  them  by  ab- 
straction :  and,  as  nothing  occurs  in  his  mind  which 
has  not  first  passed  through  his  senses,  all  his  know- 
ledge necessarily  takes  its  source  in  observation  and 
experiment.  From  the  simple  fact  of  having  laid 
down  this  principle  in  his  logic,  his  whole  philo- 
sophy assumes  a  peculiar  character,  and  he  has 
always  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  moral  as 
in  the  physical  sciences.  For  example,  when  he  has 
to  write  on  politics,  instead  of  first  creating  an  ideal 
republic,  which  serves  him  as  a  type,  a  terra  of  com- 
parison by  which  to  judge  of  the  goodness  of  the 
different  existing  governments,  he  begins  with  bring- 
ing together  a  great  number  of  constitutions,  com- 
pares them  together,  examines  their  influence  on 
nations  as  made  known  by  history,  and  at  length 
arrives  at  general  views  respecting  the  effects  of 
social  institutions  and  the  resources  of  states. 

Several  valuable  editions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
have  been  published ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mentators on  his  works,  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
include  many  of  the  most  celebrated  and  learned 
scholars  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

ARIUS,  a  divine  of  the  fourth  century,  the  head 
and  founder  of  the  Arians.  He  was  born  in  Libya, 
near  Egj^it.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a 
great  favourite  of  Constantia,  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  and  ■wife  of  Licinius,  became  a  zealous 
promoter  of  Arianism.  He  took  Arius  under  his 
protection,  and  introduced  him  to  Constantia,  so 
that  the  sect  increased,  and  several  bishops  embraced 
it  openly.  There  arose,  however,  such  disputes  in 
the  churches  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  remedy 
these  disorders,  was  obliged  to  assemble  the  council 
of  Nice,  where,  in  the  year  325,  the  doctrines  of 
Arius  were  condemned.  Arius  was  banished  by  the 
emperor,  all  his  books  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and 
capital  punishment  was  denounced  against  whoever 
dared  to  keep  them.  After  five  years'  banishment, 
he  was  recalled  to  Constantinople,  where  he  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  such  a  profession  of  faith  as 
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induced  him  to  believe  that  Arius  was  quite  ortho- 
dox. In  331  Arius  went  to  Alexandria,  where  St. 
Athanasius  refused  to  receive  him,  notwithstanding 
aU  his  menaces  and  recommendatory  letters.  He 
returned  to  that  city  again  in  335 ;  but,  though 
Athanasius  had  been  sent  into  exile,  yet  the  people 
of  Alexandria  rejected  Arius,  who  began  to  raise 
disturbances  in  Egypt.  Constantine  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance  sent  orders  to  him  to  come  to 
Constantinople,  where  his  friends  intended  that  he 
should  be  received  into  the  communion  of  that  city. 
Constantine  demanded  of  Arius  if  he  followed  the 
Nicene  faith  ?  Arius  assured  him  he  did,  and,  the 
emperor  having  demanded  a  profession  of  his  faith, 
he  presented  it  to  him  in  writing.  Constantine, 
being  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  Arius,  ordered 
Alexander  to  admit  him  again  into  the  church. 
Arius  was  now  conducted  in  triumph  by  Eusebius 
and  his  other  adherents  ;  but,  as  they  approached 
the  great  square  of  Constantinople,  Arius  suddenly 
expired.     ITiis  event  took  place  in  the  year  336. 


ARKWRIGHT,  SIR  RICHARD.— This  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  genius  was  the  son  of  humble 
parents,  and,  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny, 
became  the  real  founder  of  a  branch  of  manufac- 
tures to  which  Great  Britain  owes  an  immense  in- 
crease in  her  exports,  and  which  affords  emplojTnent 
to  millions  of  hands.  Arkwnght  thus  raised  him- 
self by  his  talents  from  humble  circumstances,  and, 
while  he  was  most  materially  benefiting  his  na- 
tive country,  he  obtained  both  honours  and  wealth. 
He  left  his  shop  in  1"6",  and  came  to  the  \'iUage  of 
Warrington,  where  he  began  his  career  of  mechani- 
cal invention  with  a  kind  of  perpetual  motion.  A 
watchmaker,  named  Kay,  ad\'ised  him  to  perseA'ere, 
and  induced  him  to  employ  his  talents  on  machinery 
for  spinning  wool.  Kay  had  himself  attempted  to 
contrive  a  machine  for  that  purpose,  but  without 
success.  As  their  united  means  were  not  sufficient 
to  carry  their  design  into  execution,  they  applied  for 
assistance  to  a  Mr.  Atherton  of  Liverpool.  Although 
the  poverty  of  Arkwright's  appearance  promised  but 
little,  Mr.  Atherton  took  the  two  projectors  under 
his  patronage,  and  a  machine  was  at  length  com- 
pleted. Ark  Wright  took  out  a  patent  for  it  in  1769, 
which  was  renewed  in  1775 ;  but  it  was  set  aside  in 
1/83  by  the  king's  bench.      After  procuring  the 


patent,  he  formed,  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Smalley, 
an  establishment  which  soon  failed.  He  then  went 
to  Nottingham,  where  his  attempts  were  more  suc- 
cessful. There  he  connected  himself  with  a  Scotch- 
man named  Dale.  Ark\mght  separated  afterwards 
from  Dale  and  carried  on  his  works  alone,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  richest  manufacturers  in  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  for  many  years  involved  in 
e.xpensive  lawsuits  respecting  the  patents  which  he 
had  obtained  at  various  periods  of  time,  and,  after  a 
long  and  patient  investigation,  in  which  the  ablest 
laAV)-ers  of  the  day  were  arrrayed  on  each  side,  Mr. 
Ark\vright  lost  his  cause,  partly  on  the  plea  of  not 
haA-ing  worded  his  patent  specifications  clearly,  and 
partly  on  the  less  technical  but  more  important 
ground  of  his  not  having  been  the  original  inventor 
of  the  machines  for  which  he  had  obtained  his 
patents.  Mr.  ArkA\Tight  has  been  accused,  and  we 
believe  with  some  degree  of  justice,  of  ha\nng  bor- 
rowed the  invention  of  the  spinning-jenny  from  Kay ; 
but,  if  the  first  conception  of  it  is  conceded  to  that 
indiAidual,  still  we  must  not  forget  that  he  who  ma- 
tures a  crude  idea,  and  judiciously  apphes  it,  de- 
ser\'es  more  credit  than  the  original  inventor,  if 
the  latter  turns  it  to  no  useful  pui-pose.  Mr.  Ark- 
A\Tight  was  knighted  in  1787;  and  on  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1792,  his  propeiiy  amoimted  to 
500,000/. 

ARMFELT,  GUSTAVUS  MAURICE,  COUNT 
OF,  a  distinguished  Swede,  whose  pubhc  life  was 
marked  by  singular  changes  of  fortune.  GustaATis 
Maurice  Armfelt  was  born  April  1st,  1757,  and  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  at  Carlscrona.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  ensign  in  the  guard  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  Gusta\Tis 
III.,  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  loaded  with  marks 
of  distinction.  In  the  war  against  Russia  in  1788 
he  showed  a  degree  of  courage  in  the  field  as 
splendid  as  his  talents  in  social  life,  on  which'  ac- 
count he  continued  to  rise  in  the  favour  of  his  king. 
As  lieutenant-general,  he  concluded  the  peace  of 
Werelae,  was  honoured  by  the  Russian  empress  with 
several  honorary  distinctions,  and  received,  even  at 
the  death-bed  of  his  sovereign,  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Stockholm,  and  connected,  by  means  .of  Gus- 
taATis  HI.,  in  marriage  Mith  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Count  de  la  Garde.  He  was  said,  also,  to  have 
been  intended  for  president  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, diuing  the  minority  of  GustaAiis  IV.,  though 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  had  been  assigned 
to  the  duke  of  Sundermanland  by  a  preAious  wUl. 

A  complete  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Armfelt 
now,  however,  took  place.  In  September  1792  he 
was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities,  and  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Naples.  It  was  supposed,  not 
AAithout  foundation,  that  an  unrequited  passion  of 
the  duke  of  Sundermanland  for  a  court  lady,  by 
whom  Armfelt  was  favoured,  had  exasperated  his 
rivalry  to  hatred.  It  is  certain  that  Armfelt  and  the 
lady  were  made  the  subject  of  scandalous  rumours  ; 
she  was  reprimanded,  and  he,  then  in  Italy,  escaped 
the  daggers  of  hired  assassins,  and  a  formal  requi- 
sition of  the  Swedish  government,  only  by  flight. 
He  was  also  declared  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and 
all  his  fortune  and  honours,  nay,  even  his  nobihty, 
were  pronounced  forfeit.  He  aftenvai-ds  resided  in 
Germany  till  1799,  when  GustavusIV.  annulled  this 
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decree,  and  restored  Arinfelt  to  his  former  situation. 
He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Menna, 
and  in  1S07  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  was 
conferred  on  him.  A.s  such,  he  commanded  the 
Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  and,  in  1S08,  the 
western  army  against  Norway.  In  the  autumn  of 
this  year  he  was  appointed  ])resident  of  the  military 
institution  at  Stockholm,  and  made  peer  of  the  king- 
dom. In  1810  he  obtained  his  desired  discharge 
and  lived  as  a  private  man  at  Stockholm.  A  con- 
nection, however,  with  the  infamous  Countess  Piper 
involved  him  in  new  difficulties,  and  induced  him  to 
seek  shelter  with  the  Russian  ambassador  and  to  go 
over  to  the  Russian  sen-ice.  Here  he  was  favoura- 
bly received,  was  made  count,  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Abo,  president  of  the  department  for  the 
affairs  of  Finland,  and  member  of  the  Russian  senate. 
He  now  enjoyed  general  esteem  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1814,  at  Czarskoeselo. 

ARMINIUS. — lliis  prince  is  distinguished  for 
having  been  the  deliverer  of  Germany  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Romans.  The  victories  of  Drusus  had  added 
to  the  Roman  empire  the  German  districts  lying  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Saal,  and  no  measures 
were  neglected,  by  the  Roman  government,  to  keep 
the  natives  of  these  territories  in  subjection.  The 
Sicambri,  whose  fearless  spirit  was  so  fatal  to  Lollius, 
were  transplanted,  with  a  few  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  interior 
of  Gaul ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  alle- 
giance of  the  remaining  tribes  by  hostages,  and  by 
a  Roman  education,  gratuitously  bestowed  on  the 
children  of  the  chiefs.  Arminius  was  the  son  of  a 
prince  of  the  Cherusci,  and  was  born  18  B.  C.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  equites, 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  station  in  the  army 
of  Augustus.  But  princely  favour  and  the  charms 
of  learning  were  insufficient  to  make  the  young  bar- 
barian forget  his  early  associations  and  his  country's 
gods ;  and  the  effect  of  his  Roman  education  was 
to  teach  him  how  to  conquer  his  instructors.  Con- 
Wnced  that  the  rude  strength  of  his  savage  country- 
men would  be  unequal  to  cope  with  the  discij)lined 
forces  of  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  he  had  re- 
course to  stratagem. 

Every  circumstance  seemed  to  favour  his  designs. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  commanded  the  flower  of  the 
Roman  army,  was  appointed  to  maintain  tranquillity 
and  submission  in  the  new  territories  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Relying  upon  his  power,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  introduce  Roman  institutions, 
and  by  that  means  change  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man tribes,  who  viewed  liberty  as  the  highest  good. 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  destination  by  a  large 
number  •'jf  merchants  and  lawyers,  who  were  to 
bring  about  the  intended  changes.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  sufficiently  odious  in  itself,  and 
the  arrogance  and  oppression  of  the  Romans  in- 
creased the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Germans  to  the 
highest  degree.  Arminius  chose  this  favourable 
moment  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  to  his  views  the  chiefs  of 
nearly  aU  the  tribes  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine. 

About  the  same  time,  a  general  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Pannonia  and  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia.  Whe- 
ther this  rebelhon  was  connected  with  the  plans  of 
Arminius,  and  intended  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
monarchy  which  had  been  founded  by  Marbodius, 
between  the  Elbe,  the  Saal,  and  the  Oder,  and  sup- 
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pressed  by  the  Roman  governor,  cannot  now  be 
decided.  Even  if  it  had  no  connection  with  the  designs 
of  Arminius,  we  have  reason  to  admire  the  harmony 
which  marked  the  undertakings  of  the  allies ;  for 
the  treachery  of  Segestes,  one  of  their  number,  was 
insufficient  to  break  the  strong  bond  of  their  union. 
Segestes,  prince  of  the  Catti,  informed  the  Roman 
general  of  their  secret  intentions  ;  but  Varus  disre- 
garded his  admonitions.  Anninius  succeeded  in 
removing  his  distrust,  and  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  to  the  disturbances  on  tlie  Weser  which 
he  had  himself  excited,  in  order  to  draw  the  Roman 
soldiers  into  the  heart  of  tb.e  country.  The  auxiliary 
German  troops  every  where  yielded  the  strictest 
obedience,  and  their  commander,  the  faithful  confe- 
derate of  Arminius,  was  every  day  lulling  ^'arus  into 
a  deeper  security.  Shght  disturbances,  which  had 
been  previously  concerted,  now  took  place  in  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  induce  the  Roman  governor 
to  di\nde  his  strength.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  soon 
became  universal.  Anninius  and  his  most  intimate 
friends,  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Varus, 
and  been  admitted  to  his  secret  councils,  multiphed 
the  proofs  of  their  apparent  zeal  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. They  urged  the  Roman  commander  not  to 
wait  for  the  undisciplined  reljels,  but  to  march  against 
them,  and  extinguish  the  flames  of  sedition  where 
they  raged  with  the  greatest  furj'.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Segestes  repeated  his  warnings.  ITie  arts  of 
Arminius  prevailed.  The  army  advanced  every  day 
further  from  the  Rhine,  and  plunged  deeper  in  the 
regions  where  they  were  most  exposed  to  destruction. 
In  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri,  near  the  source  of 
the  Lippe,  after  a  long  and  tiresome  march  through 
marshes  and  forests,  they  suddenly  found  themselves 
in  a  deep  valley,  sun-ounded  by  hills,  which  were  all 
occupied  by  their  German  foes ;  and,  to  add  to  their 
consternation,  Arminius,  with  his  rear-guard,  was 
now  their  enemy,  and  the  soul  of  all  the  assaults 
which  were  made  upon  them.  Varus  now  saw  de- 
struction impending  over  him.  The  courage  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  long  excited 
admiration,  but  could  only  defer  for  a  time  their 
fate.  For  three  days  their  sufferings  continued. 
Anninius  made  himself  master  of  three  Roman 
eagles,  and  put  a  stop  for  ever  to  their  advance  into 
the  north  of  Germany.  Vanis  could  not  survive  his 
disgrace  ;  he  kiUed  himself,  i.s  so  many  other  Ro- 
mans had  <lone,  when  the  fortune  of  war  was  adverse. 

The  xictory  of  Anninius  was  stained  l)y  useless 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty.  The  Germans  cut  off" 
the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  whose  subtleties  were  most 
odious  to  the  national  feeling,  and  put  out  the  eyes 
of  others.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  strong 
provocation  which  they  had  received  from  their 
cruel  and  oppressive  conquerors.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  place  of  this  celebrated  engagement. 
The  ancients  called  it  Teutoburgiensis  Saltus. 

After  Anninius  had  secured  the  hberty  of  his 
country,  he  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine.  He 
laboured  to  elevate  the  martial  spirit  of  his  countr}'- 
men,  which  he  regarded  as  the  best  defence  against 
the  arms  of  Rome.  But  he  was  soon  involved  in  a 
difficulty  with  his  own  countrymen,  particularly  with 
Segestes,  the  head  of  a  powerful  tribe,  whose  daugh- 
ter, betrothed  to  another  prince,  had  been  carried  off 
by  Arminius.  Segestes  was  first  attacked  by  the 
national  party,  of  which  Arminius  was  the  head,  and 
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immediately  applied  for  aid  to  Germanicus.  The 
Romans  hastened  to  assist  him,  and  delivered  him 
from  a  siege.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the  wife  of 
Arminius."  When  she  was  presented  before  Ger- 
manicus, her  grief,  Tacitus  says,  was  silent.  She 
shed  not  a  tear ;  she  offered  not  a  prayer  ;  her  hands 
were  folded;  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  breast.  The 
treachery  of  Segestes  and  the  fate  of  Thusnelda  gave 
new  ardour  to  the  patriotic  feehngs  of  Arminius.  In- 
guiomar,  his  uncle,  a  warrior  of  great  celebrity, 
offered  him  his  aid.  Germanicus  felt  the  necessity 
of  anticipating  the  blow,  and  undertook  a  campaign, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  successes  of  the  Romans, 
served  only  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  among 
the  German  confederates,  and  to  increase  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  strength.  Tacitus  relates  that 
Arminius  afterwards  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  his  countrymen  by  aiming  at  the  regal  authority ; 
and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age  he  was 
assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  relations.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Adgantestes,  or  Adgantestrius, 
prince  of  the  Celts,  proposed  to  the  Roman  senate 
to  despatch  him  by  poison ;  but  the  senate  took  no 
notice  of  the  offer.  In  the  language  of  Tacitus,  "  Ar- 
minius was  doubtless  the  dehverer  of  Germany.  He 
fought  against  the  Romans,  not  like  other  kings  and 
generals,  when  they  were  weak,  but  when  their  em- 
pire was  mighty  and  their  renown  glorious.  For- 
tune, indeed,  sometimes  deserted  him;  but,  even 
when  conquered,  his  noble  character  and  his  exten- 
sive influence  commanded  the  veneration  of  his  con- 
querors. For  twelve  years  he  presided  over  the 
destiny  of  Germany,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and,  after  his  death,  they  paid  him 
diA'ine  honours."  If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the 
results  of  his  victory,  we  find  that  it  had  a  decided 
influence  on  the  whole  character  of  Germany,  politi- 
cal and  literary ;  because  it  is  evident  that,  had  the 
Romans  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country, 
they  would  have  given  a  tone  to  all  its  institutions 
and  its  language,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  conquered  by  them.  The  rea- 
son, therefore,  why  the  language  of  the  Germans  re- 
mained unmixed  and  uninfluenced  by  Latin,  and 
why  their  pohtical  institutions  retained  so  much  of 
their  ancient  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the  victories 
of  Arminius.  To  the  same  cause  must  be  ascribed, 
however,  their  tardy  development  in  several  respects. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  other  nations  have  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  introduction  among 
them  of  the  Roman  civilization,  as  far  as  respects 
the  order,  tranquillity,  and  refinement  of  social  life. 
But  all  advantages  could  not  be  had  at  once;  and, 
had  not  Arminius  crushed  the  Roman  power  in  Ger- 
many, an  idiom  similar  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
would  be  spoken  there,  where  now  a  language  and 
literature  exist  of  a  peculiar  and  original  character. 
Some  influence,  however,  the  Romans  did  undoubt- 
edly exercise  on  the  dialect  of  Germany,  and  many 
Latin  words  were  introduced  into  it,  yet  with  such 
alteration  that  thev  can  M-ith  difficulty  be  recognised. 

ARMINIUS,  JAMES,  the  founder  of  the  Armi- 
nian  sect,  was  born  at  Oudewater,  in  Holland,  in  the 
year  1.560.  Having  lost  his  father  in  infancy,  he  was 
befriended  by  a  priest,  who,  though  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  From  this  person  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  and  expe- 
rienced all  the  attention  which  his  tender  vears  and 
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destitute  situation  required.  While  proceeding  wit^ 
his  education  at  Utrecht,  death  deprived  him  of  his 
generous  patron.  Such  an  event,  at  such  a  time, 
could  not  faU  to  be  detrimental  to  his  interests.  But 
he  Avas  prevented  from  feeling  all  its  severity  by  the 
kindness  of  his  countryman  Rodolphus  Snellius,  who 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and,  conducting  him 
to  Marpurgh,  assisted  him  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  He  had  not  been  long  at  Marpurgh 
when  he  was  informed  that  the  Spaniards  had  pil- 
laged Oudewater.  Impatient  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  to  learn  the  particulars  of  this  afflicting  intelli- 
gence, he  immediately  formed  the  resolution  of  re- 
pairing to  the  spot  in  person.  At  this  time  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  in  poor  circumstances ; 
but  it  did  not  deter  him  from  undertaking,  nor  pre- 
vent him  from  performing,  the  journey.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  the  place  of  his  nativity  one  scene  of 
carnage  and  desolation.  His  mother,  his  sister,  his 
brothers,  all  his  relations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  had  been  cruelly  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
every  object  that  had  been  endeared  to  his  infant 
mind  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  his  kindred.  Unable  to  endure  the  sight,  and 
overw^helmed  with  grief  and  melancholy,  he  instantly 
returned  to  Marpvirgh.  From  Marpurgh  he  went  to 
Leyden,  where  a  university  had  been  just  esta- 
blished. During  his  residence  there  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  learning  to 
which  he  applied,  and  by  his  good  conduct  acquired 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  With 
the  Aiew  of  completing  his  education,  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam,  at  their  own  expense,  sent  him,  in 
1582,  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in 
attending  the  lectures  of  Theodore  Beza.  But  haA^ing 
given  great  offence  to  the  leading  members  of  the 
academy,  by  maintaining  and  even  teaching  the  phi- 
losophy of  Ramus,  he  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
leave  that  city.  He  retired  to  Basil,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  attention.  He  read 
public  lectures  with  great  applause  ;  and  gave  such 
universal  satisfaction  that  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
gratuitously  oflfered  him  a  doctor's  degree,  M'hich 
however  he  dechned.  Returning  to  Geneva,  he 
found  that  during  his  absence  the  \"iolence  of  his 
adversaries  had  abated;  and,  unwilhng  to  proA'oke 
them  by  a  renewal  of  the  controversy,  he  no  longer 
contended  with  zeal  for  the  superiority  of  Ramus 
over  Aristotle.  Soon  after  this,  he  gratified  a  desire 
which  he  had  long  cherished  to  visit  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  James 
Zabarella  at  Padua.  '^The  journey,  which  occupied 
six  or  seven  months,  had  nearly  alienated  from  him 
the  afi'ections  of  the  people  and  magistrates  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  was  reported  by  his  enemies,'  and  be- 
lieved by  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  associated 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  even  gone  so  far  as  to  abjure 
the  Protestant  faith.  Such  imputations  were  absurd ; 
but  the  jealousy  which  was  then  entertained  of  the 
papal  power  made  them  beheved,  and  it  required 
a  considerable  time,  and  great  prudence  on  the  part 
of  ^Arminius,  to  destroy  the  unfavourable  impression. 
By  his  private  virtues,  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
by  his  able  vindications  of  that  cause  which  he  had 
been  accused  of  deserting,  he  gradually  delivered  his 
character  from  obloquy,  and  regained  the  popularity 
which  he  had  undesen'edly  lost. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  business  in  the  present 
place  to  describe  the  change  which  occiu-red  in  the 
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religious  opinions  of  Arminius,  by  which,  from  a 
zealous  supporter  of  Calvin,  he  became  one  of  his 
most  decided  opponents  ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to 
state  that,  after  having  lieen  engaged  in  the  most 
active  controversy  for  several  years,  he  died  of  a 
■complete  breaking  up  of  the  system,  October  the 
19th,  1609. 


ARMSTRONG,  JOHx\,  a  Scottish  poet  and 
physician,  who  was  born  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  at  Castleton  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. He  was  distinguished  at  Edinburgh,  before 
his  twentieth  year,  by  gaining  a  prize  medal  for  a 
prose  composition.  His  inaugural  dissertation, 
"  De  Tabe  Purulenta,"  also  gained  him  a  consider- 
ble  share  of  celebrity,  as  it  was  superior  to  the  com- 
mon bulk  of  productions  of  that  nature.  After  ob- 
taining a  medical  degree  at  Edinburgh,  he  came  to 
London,  and  shortly  after  published  an  essay  for 
abridging  medical  study,  with  a  dialogue  between 
Hygeia,  Mercury,  and  Pluto,  and  an  epistle  from 
Usbeck  the  Persian  to  Josliua  Ward,  Esq. 

In  17-14  he  published  his  chief  and  truly  meri- 
torious work,  "  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health."  In 
1751  appeared  his  poem "  On  Benevolence,"  in 
folio.  In  1753  his  poem  "Taste,"  in  an  epistle  to  a 
young  critic,  and  in  1758  "  Sketches  on  Various  Sub- 
jects," by  Launcelot  Temple.  In  1761  an  epistle  to 
John  Wilkes  of  Aylesbury,  entitled  "  Day."  In 
1770  he  published  a  collection  of  miscellanies,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.,  containing  the  minor  works  he 
had  pubhshed  separately,  with  imitations  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  Spenser,  "  The  Forced  Marriage,"  a  tra- 
gedy, and  some  sketches,  a  publication  on  which 
he  seems  to  have  placed  his  hopes  of  acquiring  ce- 
lebrity. He  advanced  his  claims  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  arrogance,  affecting  to  lean  on  the  im- 
Eortance  of  his  friends,  but  indirectly  complimenting 
is  own.  He  despised,  he  said,  "  the  opinions  of  the 
mobility,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  if  it  was 
true,  as  he  had  been  sometimes  told,  that  he  had  the 
best  judges  on  his  side,  he  desired  no  more  than  just 
praise."  In  1771  he  published  "  A  Short  Ramble 
through  France,"  and  in  1773  a  quarto  pamphlet  of 
medical  essays,  in  one  of  which  he  explains  the 
causes  of  his  own  want  of  practice  as  a  physician. 

During  the  course  of  a  long  life,  devoted  mainly 
to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  Armstrong  had  an 


opportunity  of  being  twice  abroad,  once  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  in  1 760,  as  physician  to  the  forces 
in  Germany,  and  also  in  1771,  when  he  appears  to 
have  travelled  for  amusement.  From  reading,  from 
inherent  genius,  and  from  travel,  his  mind  became 
richly  stored  with  information ;  and  for  the  value  of 
his  conversation,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  his 
friendships,  he  was  deservedly  beloved  by  those  who 
enjoyed  them.  That  he  bestowed  the  power  of  so 
valuable  a  mind  less  copiously  on  the  public  than 
might  have  been  wished  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
two  causes :  his  propensity  to  deal  in  sarcastic 
humour,  which  was  by  no  means  his  forte,  and  his 
disposition,  if  at  least  we  may  judge  from  the  por- 
traiture given  of  him  in  "  The  Castle  of  Indolence," 
was  morbidly  misanthropic,  and  of  course  but  ill 
adapted  to  labour  for  fame. 

"  With  him  was  sometimes  joined  in  silent  walk 

(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 
One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk. 

Oft  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke 
To  groves  of  pine,  and  broad  o'ersnadowing  oak  ; 

There  inly  thriU'd,  he  wander'd  all  aloue, 
And  on  himself  his  pensive  fury  wroke. 

He  never  utter'd  woi-d,  save  when  first  shone 
The  glittering  star  of  eve,  Thank  heav'n  one  day  is  done." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Armstrong  con- 
tributed the  description  of  the  diseases  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  part  of  this  excellent  poem,  dis- 
eases so  finely  personified  that  they  conduct  that 
enchanting  allegory  to  all  the  moral  it  requires,  and 
to  all  the  effect  it  could  admit  of,  from  the  contrast 
of  grave  and  severe  with  gay  and  voluptuous  images. 
But  the  fame  of  Armstrong  rests  on  his  didactic 
poem,  "The  Art  of  preserving  Health."  The  well- 
deserved  honour  which  this  poem  enjoys  of  being 
ranked  among  the  best  of  modern  didactic  poems 
leads  us  to  remark  that  creation  of  character,  in- 
vention of  story,  and  expression  of  feelings,  which 
deeply  affect  us  by  sympathy,  constitute  some  of  the 
highest  honours  of  poetry.  His  language  is  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  full  of  sober  dignity.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  rouse  the  passions  where  it  waa 
not  his  object  to  touch  them,  but  he  elevates  the 
tone  of  the  mind  higher  than  its  usual  reflections ; 
and,  by  combining  in  one  excellent  instance  the 
general  traits  of  plague  and  death,  he  makes  that 
sublime  in  description  which  is  repulsive  in  detail. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  more  philosophical 
series  of  reflections  clothed  in  more  dignified  lan- 
guage than  are  presented  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  What  does  not  fade?    The  tower,  that  long  had  stood 
The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds. 
Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruin  o'er  its  base. 
And  flinty  pyramids  and  walls  of  brass 
Descend.     Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt,  moulder  down. 
And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  weight. 
This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old, 
And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss, 
TOl  the  great  Father,  through  the  lifeless  gloom 
Extend  his  arm  to  light  another  world. 
And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws  ; 
For  through  the  regions  of  unbounded  space. 
Where  uncontaned  Omnipotence  has  room. 
Being  in  various  systems  fluctuates  still 
Between  creation  and  abhorr'd  decay. 
It  ever  did,  perhaps,  and  ever  will. 
New  worlds  are  still  emerging  from  the  deep. 
The  old  descending,  in  their  turn  to  rise." 
Armstrong  died  1779- 

ARNAUD,    ANTHONY.  —  This    distinguished 
ecclesiastic  was  born  at  Paris  in  1612.     He  was  the 
«on  of  Anthony  Arnaud,  the  advocate,  who  pleaded 
H  2 
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the  cause  of  the  xiniversity  of  Paris  against  the 
Jesuits,  in  1594.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  all 
his  father's  sentiments  respecting  that  society  ;  and, 
in  opposing  their  tenets,  the  most  active  part  of  his 
hfe  was  very  successfully  employed.  He  studied 
the  languages,  and  passed  through  a  course  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  college  of  Calvi,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  pursuit,  he  adopted  the  opinions  of 
the  Jansenists,  on  the  doctrine  of  grace,  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and,  when  taking  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  he  opposed,  in  his  thesis,  the  sentiments 
of  his  professor,  M.  L'  Escot,  on  that  subject. 
L'Escot  resented  very  keenly  this  presumption  in  his 
pupil,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  without 
effect,  to  prevent  the  young  theologian  from  being 
admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Sorbonne. 

In  1G43  Arnaud  published  a  treatise  on  frequent 
communion,  in  which  he  attacked,  with  great  ability, 
the  notions  of  the  Jesuits  on  that  subject.  He  next 
entered  very  keenly  into  the  disputes  which  pre- 
vailed, about  this  time,  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
on  the  subject  of  grace,  and  which  had  been  excited 
chiefly  by  the  work  of  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres.  j 
His  opponents,  unable  to  stand  before  him  in  the 
field  of  fair  argument,  called  the  arm  of  authority  to 
their  aid.  Some  of  his  sentiments  were  judicially 
condemned  by  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Sorljonne  ; 
and,  by  a  small  majority  of  voices,  he  was  declared 
to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  that  body.  Measures 
even  still  more  violent  were  attempted  against  him ; 
and,  during  a  space  of  more  than  twelve  years,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remain  in  retirement.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  this  period  in  the  learned 
society  of  Port-Royal,  of  which  his  brothers  were 
members,  and  took  a  very  active  share  in  their  hte- 
rary  pursuits.  He  was  at  length  freed  from  this 
life  of  restraint  by  what  is  usually  called  the  peace 
of  Clement  IX.,  which  took  place  in  1669,  and  which 
granted  a  toleration  to  the  opinions  of  Jansenius. 
Arnaud  enjoyed  the  ftiU  benefit  of  this  short  season 
of  tranquillity,  was  presented  to  the  king  and  nuncio, 
and  was  engaged,  at  their  request,  in  defending  the 
catholic  faith  against  the  pressing  attacks  of  the  Pro- 
testant writers.  But,  with  all  his  learning  and  in- 
genuitv,  he  was  not  able  to  support  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  and  similar  absurdities,  against 
the  severe  satire  of  Jurieu  and  the  powerful  elo- 
quence of  Claude. 

In  1676  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  began  to  violate  the  peace  of  Clement,  and 
the  Jansenists  were  pursued  with  renewed  malignity. 
Arnaud  was  rendered  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
king;  and,  in  1679,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  into 
the  Low  Countries.  The  place  of  his  retreat  was 
known  only  to  a  few  confidential  friends ;  but  his 
influence  was  very  extensively  felt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  chiuches  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as 
the  Cathohc  congregations  in  Holland,  were  engaged 
by  his  means  to  join  the  party  of  the  Jansenists. 
His  enemies  were  not  ignorant  of  his  exertions  ;  but 
he  experienced  no  other  effects  of  their  rage  than  a 
contemptible  decree,  by  six  superiors  assembled  at 
L'ege,  in  I690,  condemning  him  as  a  heretic,  and 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  him.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  on  the  8th  of  August  1694,  in  the  eighty- 
third  vear  of  his  age. 

ARNAUD,  FRANCIS  t)',  a  prohfic  French 
writer,  born  at  Paris,  in  1718,  where  he  studied  with 


the  Jesuits.  In  his  youth,  among  other  pieces  he 
Avrote  three  tragedies,  one  of  which,  "  Cohgny  ou  la 
St.  Barthelemy,"  was  pubUshed  in  1740.  Frederic 
II.  opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  in\ated  him 
aftenvards  to  Berlin,  received  him  kindly,  called  him 
his  Ovid,  and  addressed  a  poem  to  him,  which  closed 
with  these  verses  : — 

Deja  r  ApoUon  de  la  France 
S'achemine  a  sa  decadence ; 
Venez  briller  a  votre  tour. 
Elevez-vous,  s'il  baisse  encore  ; 
Ainsi  le  c-ouchant  d'  un  beau  jour 
Promet  uue  plus  belle  aurore- 

France's  Apollo,  Voltaire,  who  had  previously  en- 
tertained a  considerable  degree  of  friendship  for  Ar- 
naud, thought  this  comparison  not  very  flattering  to 
himself,  and  took  his  revenge  by  satirizing  d'Ar- 
naud's  person  and  verses.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
Arnaud  left  Berlin  for  Dresden,  where  he  had  re- 
ceived an  appointment,  and  returned  thence  to  his 
native  country.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  and  afterwards  led  a  life 
of  miserable  poverty.  Owing  to  his  carelessness  and 
extravagance,  neither  the  aid  of  the  government  nor 
his  own  pen  could  preserve  him  from  want.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1805,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  best  work  is,  "  Epreuves  du  Sentiment,  De- 
lassements  de  I'Homme  Sensible,  Loisirs  Utiles." 
His  dramatic  works  are  not  esteemed. 

ARNAULT,  ANTOINE  VINCENT,  an  esteemed 
dramatic  poet,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1766.  He  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his  tragedy  "  ^larius 
a  Minturnes,"  which  was  first  performed  at  the  Pa- 
risian theatre  in  1791-  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
throne,  in  1792,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  but  af- 
terwards passed  over  to  Bnissels.  At  his  return,  he 
would  have  been  arrested  as  an  emigrant,  but  the 
provisional  committee  declared  the  law  not  applica- 
ble to  the  learned  author  of  Marius.  He  now  wrote 
several  operas  and  the  tragedies  of  Cincinnatus  and 
Oscar.  In  1797  he  went  to  Italy,  where  General 
Buonaparte  committed  to  hira  the  organization  of 
the  government  of  the  Ionian  isles,  during  which 
period  he  wTote  his  tragedy  of  "  Blanche  et  Mont- 
Cassin."  In  1798  he  embarked  in  the  fleet  for 
Egvpt,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Malta,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sickness  of  his  brother-in-law,  Regnaud 
de  Saint  Jean  d'Ange'ly.  The  frigate  in  which  he 
was  returning  to  France  was  taken  by  the  Enghsh ; 
yet  he  gained  his  freedom,  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
his  tragedy  "  Les  Venitiens"  was  perfonued  in  1799- 
In  September,  1808,  he  was  named  counsellor  and 
secretary-general  of  the  university,  which  oflSces  he 
retained  till  1814.  As  such,  he  took  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  1'  Academic."  He 
also  drew  up  for  the  emperor  the  general  report  con- 
cerning the  decennial  prizes.  After  the  abdication 
of-  the  emperor,  he  went  to  meet  the  king  at  Com- 
piegne,  but,  in  the  year  1815,  lost  all  his  offices, 
which  Napoleon  restored  to  him  during  the  "  hun- 
dred days."  He  was  then  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  chamber  of  deputies  to  the  army.  In 
consequence  of  the  decree  of  January,  18 16,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  fly,  and  resided  some- 
times in  Belgium,  sometimes  in  Holland.  His  four 
years'  banishment,  and  his  exclusion  from  the  national 
institute,  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  he  had  been  one  of  the  editors  and 
contributors  to  the  journal  ''  Le  Nain  Jaune."  His 
tragedy,  "  Germanicus,"  was  performed,  in  1817,  at 
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Paris,  to  a  very  full  house,  and  occasioned  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  theatre,  as  the  opposite  political 
parties  made  it  the  occasion  for  the  clamorous  ex- 
pression of  their  opinions.  The  design  of  effecting 
the  recal  of  the  author  from  banishment,  by  the  re- 
presentation of  this  piece,  was  disappointed,  and  it 
was  not  repeated. 

A  collection  of  his  works  appeared,  in  1818,  at 
Brussels,  in  six  volumes,  and  a  new  collection  at 
Paris  in  1824.  In  November  1819  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  France  ;  his  pension  was  also 
renewed.  Among  his  works  are  several  speeches 
and  treatises,  of  the  year  1804,  on  the  system  of 
public  instruction.  His  latest  tragedies  were  "  Les 
Guelfes  et  les  Gibelins,  "  Lycurgue,"  and  "  Guillaume 
I.,"  in  which  the  character  of  Philip  H.  is  very 
well  drawn.  He  also  took  part  in  several  periodicals, 
especially  in  the  "  Yeillces  des  Muses,"  1797;  in 
the  "  Mercure,"  1815  ;  and  in  the  "  Liberal,"  at 
Brussels,  from  IS  16  to  1820,  in  which  most  of  the 
articles  on  morality,  literature,  and  philosophy  were 
\\Titten  by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Miroir  des  Spectacles,  des  Lettres,  des  Moeurs  et 
des  Arts."  As  such,  he  was  obliged  to  defend  him- 
self, in  1821,  before  ihepolice  correctionnelle,  at  Paris, 
because  some  of  the  articles  were  considered  to  have 
a  political  bearing,  but  was  entirely  acquitted,  as 
were  also  the  other  editors.  Napoleon  remembered 
him  in  his  will,  and  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of 
100,000  francs.     Arnault  died  in  August  1835. 

Of  his  sons.the  eldest,  Lucien  Emile,  formerly  a  pre- 
fect of  the  department  of  Ardeche,  has  also  gained 
celebrity  as  a  tragic  poet,  particularly  by  his  "  Regu- 
lus,"  1819.  An  earlier  production,  "  Pertinax," 
published  under  his  name,  was  ^iTitten  by  his  father. 

ARND,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Lutheran  minis- 
ter, who  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  attained  so 
high  a  degree  of  celebrity  that  it  was  translated  into 
almost  every  language  of  Europe.  Its  title  is,  "  True 
Christianity."  Arnd  was  born,  in  1555,  at  Ballen- 
stedt,  in  Anhalt,  and  died  in  1621  at  Celle,  after  he 
had  been  a  minister  in  different  places,  and  suffered 
from  the  Calvinists,  and  even  the  Lutherans.  A  few 
hours  before  his  death,  he  preached  from  the  text, 
"They  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,"  Psalm 
exxn.,  and,  on  arri\dng  at  his  house,  spoke  of  his  dis- 
course as  a  funeral  sermon.  His  work  above  men- 
tioned has  been  reprinted  since  his  death,  in  1777, 
and  again  in  1816,  by  Sintenis. 

ARNE,  THOMAS.— This  country  has  produced 
so  few  composers  of  eminence  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
delightful  art  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
professor  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  he  ultimately 
attained  to  the  highest  eminence  in  the  musical 
world.  Thomas  Ame  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet- 
maker and  upholsterer,  who  lived  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  at  whose  house  the  Indian  kings 
lodged  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Arne  received 
a  good  education,  having  been  sent  to  Eton  by  his 
father,  who  intended  him  for  the  law.  But  his  love 
for  music  operated  on  him  too  powerfully,  even  while 
at  Eton,  either  for  his  own  peace  or  that  of  his  com- 
panions ;  for,  with  a  common  flute,  he  used  to  tor- 
ment them  night  and  day,  when  not  obliged  to  attend 
the  school.  When  he  left  Eton,  such  was  his  pas- 
sion for  musi;  that  he  ujed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
pri\ilege  of  a  servant,  by  borrowing  a  li^'ery  and 
going  into  the  upper  gallerj'  of  the  opera,  which  was 
then  appropriated  to  domestics.      At  home  he  had 


contrived  to  secrete  a  spinet  in  his  room,  u])on 
which,  after  muffling  the  strings  with  a  handker- 
chief, he  used  to  practise  in  the  night,  whWa  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  asleep.  Young  Arne  was  at 
length  obliged  to  serve  a  three  years'  clerkship  to 
the  law,  without  ever  intending  to  make  it  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  even  during  this  servitude  he  dedicated 
every  moment  he  could  obtain,  fairly  or  otherwise, 
to  the  studying  of  music  by  himself.  He  con- 
trived, during  his  clerkship,  to  acquire  some  instruc- 
tions on  the  violin,  upon  which  instrument  he  made 
so  rapid  a  progress  that,  soon  after  he  quitted  his 
legal  master,  his  father,  having  accidentally  called  at 
a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood  upon 
business,  found  him  engaged  with  company,  but, 
sending  in  his  name,  he  was  invited  up  stairs,  where 
there  was  a  large  comj)any  and  a  concert,  in  which, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  caught  his  son,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  in  the  very  act  of  playing  the  first 
fiddle  !"  Finding  him  more  admired  for  his  musical 
talents  than  knowledge  in  the  law,  he  was  soon  \)rt- 
vailed  upon  to  forgive  him,  and  to  let  him  try  to 
turn  his  musical  talents  to  some  useful  account. 
No  sooner  was  the  young  musician  able  to  practise 
aloud  in  his  father's  house  than  he,  discovering 
that  his  sister  was  not  only  fond  of  music,  but  had 
a  very  sweet-toned  voice,  gave  her  such  instructions 
as  enabled  her  to  sing  for  Lampe,  in  the  opera  of 
"  Amelia ;"  and,  finding  her  well  received  in  that 
performance,  he  shortly  after  prepared  a  new  cha- 
racter for  her,  by  setting  to  music  Addison's  opera  of 
"  Rosamond,"  in  which  he  employed  his  younger 
brother  in  the  character  of  the  page.  The  opera 
was  performed,  and  vnih  great  applause,  the  last 
time  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Arne,  jun.,  the  composer. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  a  serious  opera,  our 
young  musician  tried  his  powers  at  a  burletta,  and 
fixed  upon  Fielding's  "  Tom  Thumb"  for  that  pur- 
pose, which,  under  the  title  of  the  "Tragedy  of 
Tragedies,"  having  met  with  great  success  in  1731, 
he  transformed  into  the  "  Opera  of  Operas,"  and  it 
was  performed  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

In  1738  Arne  established  his  reputation  as  a  lyric 
composer  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  set 
Milton's  "  Comus."  In  this  masque  he  introduced 
the  light,  airy,  original,  and  pleasing  melody,  wholly 
different  from  that  of  Purcell  or  Handel,  whom  all 
English  composers  had  hitherto  pillaged  or  imitated. 
Indeed  the  melody  of  Arne  at  this  time,  and  of  his 
VauxhaU  songs  afterwards,  forms  an  era  in  English 
music  ;  it  was  so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  that  it  had  a  very  striking  effect 
upon  our  national  taste.  In  composing  the  music 
for  "  Artaxerxes,"  though  the  melody  is  less  original 
than  that  of  "  Comus,"  Arne  had  the  merit  of  first 
adapting  many  of  the  best  passages  from  Italian  music, 
which  all  Europe  admired,  to  our  own  language,  and  of 
incorporating  them  \\ith  his  own  property,  and  with 
what  was  still  in  favour  of  former  English  com- 
posers. The  general  melody  of  our  countrjTiian,  if 
analyzed,  would  perhaps  appear  to  be  neither  Italian 
nor  English,  but  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Italian, 
English,  and  Scots.  Many  of  his  ballads,  indeed, 
were  professed  imitations  of  the  Scottish  style,  but  in 
his  other  songs  he  frequently  dropped  into  it,  perhaps 
without  design.  Arne  was  never  a  close  imitator  of 
Handel,  nor  thought,  by  the  votaries  of  that  great 
musician,  to  be  a  soxmd  contrapuntist.  His  orato- 
rios were  so  unfortunate  that  he  was  generally  a 
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ledge  of  church  history,  and  his  vehement  elo- 
quence in  his  public  harangues,  gave  authority  to 
liis  reproaches  against  the  abuses  of  the  church. 
Thus  he  instigated  the  people  against  the  clergy  ; 
and  in  France,  where  he  was  obliged  to  flee  in  1139, 
he  also  found  numerous  adherents ;  for  the  immo- 
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loser  whenever  they  were  performed;  and  yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  say  that  they  did  not  merit  a 
better  fate;  for,  though  the  chorusses  were  much 
inferior  in  force  to  those  of  Handel,  yet  the  airs  were 
frequently  admirable.  Scarcely  any  of  this  pleasing 
composer's   productions  had  full   and   unequivocal 

success  but  "  Coraus"  and  "  Artaxerxes,"  which  j  rality  and  arrogance  of  the  clergy  had  every  where 
were  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four  years  from  each  excited  discontent.  The  fierce  tlame  which  he  had 
other.  kindled  could  not  be  extinguished  by  the  excommu- 

"  Rosamond,"  his  first  musical  drama,  produced  nication  pronounced  against  him  and  his  adherents 
in  1773,  had  a  few  songs  in  it  that  were  long  in  i  (Arnoldists)  by  Innocent  II.  Arnold  preached  his 
favour,  and  the  "Judgment  of  Paris"  many;  but, !  doctrines  in  safety  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  until 
except  when  his  sister.  Miss  Arne,  afterwards  Mrs.  I  11 44,  when  he  appeared  at  Rome,  and,  by  the  powers 
Gibber,  sung  in  them,  he  never  gained  any  thing  by  I  of  his  eloquence,  occasioned  a  violent  excitement 
either.  "  Thomas  and  Sally,"  indeed,  as  a  farce,  among  the  people  against  the  clergy.  The  furious 
with  very  little  musical  merit,  was  often  acted ;  and,  |  multitude,  whom  he  himself  could  no  longer  restrain, 
previous  to  that,  "Eliza"  was  a  short  time  in  favour;  I  revered  him  as  their  father,  and  even  the  senate  pro- 
but  the  number  of  his  unfortunate  pieces  for  the  i  tected  him,  till  Adrian  IV.,  in  1155,  laid  an  interdict 
stage  was  prodigious.  Upon  the  whole,  though  this  !  upon  the  city.  This  disgrace,  never  before  expe- 
composer  had  formed  a  new  style  of  his  own,  there  ]  rienced,  subdued  the  Romans.    They  sued  for  mercy. 


did  not  appear  that  fertility  of  ideas,  original  grandeur 
of  thought,  or  those  resources  upon  all  occasions 
which  are  discoverable  in  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Purcell,  both  for  the  church  and  stage  ;  yet, 

in  secular  music,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  sur-  I  doctrine  descended   upon    the    sects    which 
passed  him  in  ease,  grace,  and  vai'iety,  Avhich  is  no  ,  during  the  same  and  the  following  centuries 
inconsiderable  praise,  v.-hen  it  is  remembered  that,  j      ARNOLD,    BENEDICT.  —  This   indindual  at- 


and  Arnold  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  was  taken  m 
the  Campania,  and  burnt  at  Rome  as  a  heretic  and 
a  rebel ;  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and 
his   party   was    suppressed ;    but  the   spirit  of  his 

arose 


from  the  death  of  Purcell  to  that  of  Arne,  a  period 
of  nearly  100  years,  no  candidate  for  musical 
fame  among  our  countrymen  had  appeared  who 
was  equally  admired  by  the  nation  at  large.  Dr. 
Arne  may  be  considered  as  a  singular  instance  of 
that  predestinate  taste  which  is  to  be  accounted  for 
only  by  peculiar  organization,  the  existence  of  which, 
among  other  less  splendid  instances,  has  been  since 
confirmed  by  Crotch,   Himmel,  and  Mozart.     His 


tained  so  disgraceful  an  eminence  during  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  freedom  that  we  readily  furnish  an 
outline  of  his  life  as  a  lesson  to  those  traitors  who 
would  sell  the  incipient  liberties  of  their  country. 
Arnold  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  his  early  occu- 
pations were  not  fitted  to  prepare  him  for  the  functions 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  in  afterlife.  He 
was  at  first  a  dealer  in  horses,  but  the  troubles  of 
his  country  inspired  him  v\uth  the  hope  of  acquiring 


first  stealthy  acquisitions  in  musical  science,  made   fame  and   fortune  by  the  profession   of  arms :  ac- 


chiefly  during  the  night,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  principal  pursuit  of  his  life  and  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  his  father,  are  proofs  of  that  irresisti- 
ble propensity  by  which  genius,  perhaps  universally, 
governs  its  possessors.  This  was  the  pure  and  un- 
bought  love  of  the  art,  created  by  the  pleasurable 
perception  of  sweet  sounds  ;  for,  although  Handel's 
operas  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public,  Arne  was  too  young  either  to  comprehend 
or  to  covet  the  chances  of  profitable  exertion,  when 
he  resorted  to  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  the 
first  rudiments  of  his  future  professional  skill. 
Perhaps  the  highest  testimony  that  Ame's  music 
has  obtained  from  time  has  been  the  continued  re- 
ception of  "Artaxerxes,"  against  the  universal  sense 
and  feeling  of  dramatic  etFect.  Excellent  and  at- 
tractive indeed  must  the  airs  be  that  can  atone  to 
English  sentiments  and  habits  for  the  recitative  and 
consequent  destruction  of  all  interest  in  the  language, 
the  incidents,  and  the  plot.  It  is  sufficient  that 
scarcely  a  second  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  since 
made.  There  was  in  Ame's  compositions  a  natural 
ease  and  elegance,  a  flow  of  melody  which  stole  upon 
the  senses,  and  a  fulness  and  variety  in  the  harmony 
which  satisfied,  without  surprising  the  auditor  by 
any  new,  affected,  or  extraneous  modulation.  Dr. 
Arne  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1778,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA,— This  distinguished 
reformer  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Abelard,  and 
returned  to  his  native  city,  full  of  new  ideas  on  re- 
ligion, in  1136.     His  bold  and  lofty  spirit,  his  know- 


cordingly,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  with 
activity,  and  took  the  command  of  a  company  of  vo- 
lunteers at  New  Haven.  He  soon  won  a  high  mili- 
tary reputation.  Washington,  encouraged  by  secret 
information  that  the  Canadians  were  inclined  to 
make  part  of  the  Union,  projected  the  surprise  of 
Quebec.  This  hazardous  undertaking  required 
leaders  at  once  active,  vigilant,  bold,  and  inflexibly 
patient.  He  committed  it  to  Montgomery  and  Colo- 
nel Arnold,  as  the  most  capable.  He  exhorted  them 
with  extreme  earnestness  to  treat  the  Canadians  as 
friends,  as  fellow-citizens,  and  to  punish  severely  the 
least  irregularities  of  the  soldiery.  Arnold  began  his 
march  in  the  month  of  September.  He  conducted 
his  small  force  through  deserts  which  man  had  never 
before  penetrated.  The  river  of  Kennebeck  had 
overflowed  its  banks ;  he  crossed  it  by  swimming  or 
on  rafts.  Unknown  streams  presented  a  new  obsta- 
cle :  he  diverted  their  course.  The  snow  fell  in 
abundance  ;  a  few  hours  of  sun  during  the  day  were 
insufficient  to  thaw  the  ice  formed  in  the  long  and 
severe  nights  of  the  northern  autumn ;  but  nothing 
could  arrest  his  progress.  He  was  always  in  the  van 
with  the  pioneers,  who  cut  a  passage  through  this 
wild  country,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  march,  had  ar- 
rived before  the  enemy  knew  of  his  approach.  He 
thus  put  in  practice  a  maxim  which  he  was  fond  of 
repeating :  "  In  war,  expedition  is  equivalent  to 
strength." — The  last  division,  conducted  by  a  man 
less  resolute  and  persevering,  returned ;  while  he,  at 
the  head  of  the  two  first,  sustained  the  courage  of  the 
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soldiers,  who  were  exhausted  by  fatigue,  hunger, 
and  every  species  of  suffering.  After  two  months  of 
toil,  all  impediments  were  overcome,  and  he  en- 
camped before  the  fortress,  but  with  a  band  so  much 
enfeebled  that  he  was  obliged  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Montgomery,  who  approached  by  another  route. 
Montgomery  died  gloriously  in  an  assault,  and  Ar- 
nold was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  forced  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  He  was  not, 
however,  to  be  daunted  by  any  reverse.  From  the 
bed  to  which  his  wound  confined  him,  he  infused 
into  the  little  army,  the  command  of  which  had  now 
devolved  upon  him,  his  own  spirit  of  determination 
and  confidence.  The  enterprise  failed  :  the  courage 
and  intelligence  which  he  exhibited  throughout 
placed  him,  nevertheless,  in  the  first  class  of  Ameri- 
can officers.  He  served  with  better  fortune,  and 
still  greater  distinction,  in  the  subsequent  campaigns, 
and  bore  a  considerable  part  in  that  in  which  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners.  He 
fought  with  his  usual  intrepidity  in  the  engagement 
which  preceded  the  capitulation.  The  first  to  throw 
himself  into  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
animating  his  men  by  his  example,  when  a  ball  shat- 
tered the  leg  alreaded  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec. As  he  was  borne  from  the  ranks  to  his  tent, 
he  still  issued  orders  for  the  continuance  of  the  as- 
sault. The  boldness  of  Arnold  was  so  great  that  he 
was  accused  of  a  disposition  to  entangle  himself 
rashly  in  perilous  situations ;  but  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  his  rapid  discernment  supplied  him,  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  with  the  surest  expedients,  and  that 
success  always  justified  his  daring.  His  love  of 
glory  was  accompanied  with  an  equally  strong  love 
of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  he  was  very  unscru- 
pulous about  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
gratifying  it.  His  iU-gotten  wealth  he  squandered 
in  frivolous  expenses,  or  mere  ostentation.  Mon- 
treal, the  second  city  of  Canada,  was,  under  his  com- 
mand, a  scene  of  injustice  and  rapacity,  and  the  Ca- 
nadians soon  abandoned  the  design  of  joining  the 
confederation. 

The  attempt  on  Canada  was  abandoned,  and,  the 
wounds  of  Arnold  being  not  yet  healed,  he  could  be 
invested  only  with  some  stationary  command,  and 
Washington,  though  he  detested  his  vices,  did  not 
wish  to  leave  his  talents  idle.  The  English  having 
evacuated  Philadelphia,  he  directed  Arnold  to  take 
possession  of  that  city  with  some  troops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  —  a  delicate  charge  for  a  man  so 
prone  to  extend  his  powers,  and  define  them  accord- 
ing to  his  interests.  It  was  not  long  before  he  dis- 
played in  this  city  a  magnificence  as  foreign  to  the 
habits  of  the  country  as  it  was  unseasonable  in  the 
midst  of  the  calamities  of  war.  He  even  lodged  in 
his  house  the  French  envoy  and  all  his  suite  on 
their  arrival.  To  reheve  himself  from  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  his  extravagance  had  plunged  him, 
he  resorted  to  the  same  oppression  and  extortion 
which  had  rendered  his  authority  odious  to  the  Ca- 
nadians. Under  pretence  of  the  wants  of  the  army, 
he  forbade  the  shopkeepers  to  sell  or  buy  ;  he  then 
placed  their  goods  at  the  disposal  of  his  agents,  and 
caused  them  afterwards  to  be  resold  with  a  profit. 
The  citizens  applied  for  redress  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  But,  with  his  mihtary  authority  as  his 
shield,  he  set  at  defiance  both  justice  and  the  laws. 
At  length,  however,  a  representation  of  the  grievances 
which  the  state  was  suflering  was   made  to  congress 


by  the  president  of  the  executive  council  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  man  of  firm  and  upright  character,  who 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  repress  the  overween- 
ing and  predatory  spirit  of  Arnold,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  subject.  Several 
members  of  congress  were  of  opinion  that  he  should 
be  suspended  from  his  military  functions  until  the 
investigation  of  his  public  conduct  was  brought  to 
an  issue  ;  but  the  accusation  had  become  an  affair  of 
party,  and  he  had  influence  enough  to  cause  this 
proposition  to  be  set  aside.  Congress  at  length  re- 
solved to  lay  the  complaints  against  him  before  the 
commander-in-chief. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  saw  that  the  resolutions  of  con- 
gress would  be  of  this  tenour,  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand which  he  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  tried 
before  a  court  martial,  and  condemned  January  20, 
1779,  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief 
Congress  ratified  the  sentence,  and  Washington, 
having  caused  the  culprit  to  appear  before  him,  per- 
formed the  task  with  the  considerate  delicacy  which 
he  thought  due  to  so  distinguished  an  officer. 

The  embarrassment  of  his  affairs  was  at  this  time 
such  that  private  aid  would  not  suffi.ce  to  extricate 
him.  He  had,  some  time  before,  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  some  owners  of  privateers,  who  ])aid  his 
share  of  the  expenses  of  equipment,  and  expected  to 
be  compensated  for  their  advances  by  his  counte- 
nance and  protection  ;  but  the  chances  were  adverse, 
and,  instead  of  profits  to  be  divided,  there  were 
losses  to  be  borne.  Arnold  was  no  longer  regarded 
by  the  owners  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ordinary 
partner.  They  exacted  his  proportion  of  the  loss, 
and  their  knowledge  of  his  difficulties  only  served  to 
render  them  more  urgent  in  their  suit.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, he  tried  a  last  resource. — Congress,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  committed  an  er- 
ror which  proved  of  great  detriment  to  the  finances. 
It  entrusted  some  off.cers  with  agencies  which  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  business  of  com- 
mand or  military  service.  Arnold,  the  least  proper 
for  such  trusts,  was  charged  with  considerable  ones, 
and  had  large  claims  for  monies  and  stores  furnished 
in  the  expedition  to  Canada.  The  commissioners  to 
whom  they  were  referred  for  settlement  reduced 
them  very  considerably.  He  appealed  from  theii 
decision  to  congress,  who  pronounced  that  the  com 
missioners  had  shown  more  Lnity  than  rigour  in  the 
liquidation  of  his  accounts. 

Disappointed  in  all  his  expectations,  Arnold  at  las? 
determined  to  betray  his  country,  and  to  make  hi* 
treason  in  a  high  degree  useful  to  England,  that  it 
might  procure  him  a  full  pardon  for  his  share  in  the 
revolt  of  the  colonies.  He  wished  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subject  returned  to  his  allegiance,  and  Vvorthy 
of  the  honourable  rewards  due  to  faithful  and  vir- 
tuous citizens.  As  a  first  step,  the  British  com 
manders  v/ere  to  be  made  acquainted  with  his  discon- 
tent, but  in  so  guarded  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  retreat 
open,  in  case  the  offers  which  might  be  made  to 
him  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  particular 
circumstances  facilitated  the  communications  be- 
tween them. 

As  soon  as  the  English  commander  was  apprized 
of  the  disposition  of  Arnold,  he  despatched  emissa- 
ries charged  with  such  offers  as  were  most  likely  to 
determine  a  man  whose  hesitation  was  only  about 
the  means  and  conditions.  Some  of  Arnold's  pro- 
ceedings,  about  this   period,  warrant  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  he  had  at  first  meant  to  tamper  with  his 
brother  officers,  but  relinquished  this  design  on 
more  mature  reflection.  He  took  good  care  that 
nothing  of  his  real  intentions  should  be  divined  by 
the  subaltern  English  agents  ;  but  there  vvas,  at  New 
York,  a  man  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust  with- 
out risk.  This  was  Charles  Beverley  Robinson,  an 
American  by  birth,  and  a  colonel  in  the  British  ar- 
my, whose  property  all  lay  within  the  United  States. 
His  mansion,  situated  on  the  Hudson,  was  included 
in  the  American  lines,  and  three  miles  lower  than 
the  forts  upon  the  opposite  bank.  The  command- 
ing officers  of  West  Point,  having  found  it  deserted, 
had  made  it  their  quarters.  Arnold  wrote  to  this 
officer  that  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  and  other 
considerations  to  be  afterwards  disclosed,  had  pro- 
duced a  change  in  his  pol.tical  sentiments, — that  he 
aspired  to  merit,  thenceforward,  the  favour  of  the 
king, — that  he  could  render  signal  services,  and 
wished  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

This  overture  was  well  received,  and,  a  direct  com- 
munication with  the  English  general  being  esta- 
blished, it  was  agreed  that  Arnold  should  dissemble 
with  the  utmost  care  his  discontent,  that  he  should 
make  every  eflbrt  to  obtain  a  command  from  gene- 
ral Washington,  that,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded,  he 
should  consult  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  to  his  fu- 
ture movements,  and  be  guided  by  the  instructions 
which  would  be  given  to  him.  From  this  time  Ar- 
nold altered  his  manner  and  language.  He  affected 
to  have  forgotten  the  affront  ot  the  reprimand,  and 
pretended  to  feel  a  more  lively  attachment  than  ever 
to  the  cause  of  independence. 

The  country  through  which  the  Hudson  flows  was 
the  jirincipal  theatre  of  the  war,  and  a  station  in  this 
quarter  would,  he  thought,  best  answer  his  purpose. 
He  examined  with  minute  attention  in  what  spot, 
])y  what  operations  he  could  most  beneficially  second 
the  enterprises  of  the  British,  and  which  was  the 
most  important  position  to  betray  into  their  hands. 
New  York  v.as,  at  this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  had  assembled  there  the  greatest  part 
of  their  troops,  'llie  fortress  of  West  Point,  a  mili- 
tary station  of  very  great  importance,  is  distant 
twenty  leagues  from  this  city.  Arnold  desired  the 
command  of  this  post,  with  a  view  of  betraying  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  with  the  garrison,  and 
the  arms  and  immense  stores  which  were  deposited 
there  ;  for  Fort  Clinton  contained,  besides  the  ammu- 
nition necessary  for  its  own  defence,  the  stock  of 
povi'der  of  the  whole  army. 

The  command  of  the  fort  had  been  entrusted  to  Ge- 
neral Howe,  an  officer  of  tried  courage,  jjut  of  limited 
capacity,  who  could  be  employed  elsewhere  M'ithout 
inconvenience  to  the  service.  The  wounds  of  Ar- 
nold did  not  as  yet  allow  him  to  mount  on  horse- 
back ;  they  did  not  disqualify  him,  however,  for  con- 
ducting the  defence  of  a  citadel.  He  had  early  se- 
cured the  ])atronage  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  Washington  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  consign  West  Point  to  him.  Being  a 
traitor  to  his  own  country,  he  was  apprehensive  lest 
those  to  whom  he  was  about  to  sell  himself  might 
prove  treacherous  to  him.  He  therefore  felt  anxious 
to  receive  the  price  of  his  ignominious  bargain  at  the 
moment  of  its  ratification ;  but  he  could  extort  nothing 
more  than  a  promise  of  30,000/.  sterling,  and  the 
assurance  that  he  should  be  maintained  in  the  Bri- 
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tish  anny  in  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he 
already  held.  The  circumstances  which  we  have 
thus  briefly  adverted  to  were  followed  by  the  meet- 
ing which  ultimately  ended  in  the  lamented  death  of 
Major  Andre.  These  have,  however,  already  been 
fully  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  that  enterprizing 
young  officer,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that 
Captain  Jameson,  who  had  discovered  the  treasonable 
papers  on  the  person  of  Major  Andre,  began  to  view 
his  first  suspicions  as  an  outrage  on  the  character  of 
an  officer  so  distinguished  as  Arnold  was,  by  so 
many  noble  exploits,  and,  wishing  to  reconcile  the 
deference  due  to  him  with  the  performance  of  his  own 
duty,  he  wrote  him  word  that  Anderson  (Andre),  the 
bearer  of  his  passport,  had  been  arrested  on  the  23rd. 

Arnold  did  not  receive  this  intimation  until  the 
morning  of  the  2.5th.  It  was  on  a  Monday  ;  and 
the  same  da}',  or  the  one  following,  had  been  selected 
for  the  consummation  of  the  plot.  Until  that  mo- 
ment, he  had  believed  success  infallible.  The  exhila- 
ration which  this  belief  produced  was  even  re- 
marked, and  he  ascribed  it  to  his  expectation  of  the 
speedy  arrival  of  his  general,  "  for  whom  he  had 
pleasant  news."  He  was  busy  with  the  appropriate 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  a  body  of  more 
welcome  visitors,  when  he  received  the  letter  of 
Jameson.  Those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion 
recollected,  afterwards,  that  he  could  not  at  first 
conceal  his  dismay  and  extreme  agitation  ;  but  that, 
recovering  himself  quickly,  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  he  would  write  an  answer ;  and,  dismissing  all 
about  him,  withdrew,  to  reflect  on  the  course  which 
it  was  best  to  adopt.  The  entrance  of  two  American 
officers,  however,  interrupted  his  musings.  They 
were  sent  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  informed 
Arnold  that  he  had  arrived  that  morning  at  Fishkill,  a 
few  leagues  from  West  Point, — that  he  was  to  have 
set  out  a  few  hours  after  them,  and  could  not  be  far 
distant. 

Suppressing  his  emotion,  he  told  the  two  officers 
that  he  wished  to  go  and  meet  the  general  alone,  and 
begged  them  not  to  follow  him.  He  then  entered 
the  apartment  of  his  wife,  exclaiming — "  All  is  dis- 
covered—  Andre  is  a  prisoner  —  The  commander- 
in-chief  will  know  everything  —  The  discharge  of 
cannon  which  you  hear  is  a  salute,  and  announces 
that  he  is  not  far  off —  Burn  all  my  papers  —  I  fly 
to  New  York."  He  embraced  her,  as  well  as  their 
infant  child,  whom  she  carried  in  her  arms,  and, 
solely  intent  on  his  escape,  left  her,  without  waiting 
for  her  reply,  m.ounted  the  horse  of  one  of  the  two 
officers,  and  rushed  towards  the  Hudson,  which  was 
not  far  from  his  house.  He  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  always  ready  a  barge  well-manned  : 
he  threw  himself  headlong  into  it,  and  caused  the 
boatmen  to  make  for  the  English  sloop  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch.  The  barge,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce, 
was  still  visible  from  the  heights  when  Washington 
arrived.  The  two  officers  related  to  him  what  they 
had  witnessed,  and  that  Arnold  had  absconded.  His 
wife,  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  seemed  to  fear  for  her 
infant,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 

No  one  knew  how  to  explain  these  extraordinary 
incidents.  The  commander-in-chief  repaired  without 
delay  to  the  fort  of  West  Point,  where,  however,he  could 
learn  nothing  of  a  decisive  import.  But  some  orders 
issued  by  Arnold  the  day  before  redoubled  his  sus- 
picions :  he  returned  to  the  quarters  of  the  general, 
and  at  this  instant  Jameson's  messenger  presented 
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himself,  ami  delivered  the  packet  with  which  he  was 
charged.  Washington  seemed,  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
it  were  overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  crime 
which  ruined  the  fame  of  an  American  general  and 
wounded  the  honour  of  the  American  army.  Those 
who  were  near  him  anxiously  interrogated  his  looks 
in  silence,  which  he  broke  by  saying,  "  I  thought 
that  an  officer  of  courage  and  ability,  who  had  often 
shed  his  blood  for  his  covintry,  was  entitled  to  confi- 
dence, and  I  gave  him  mine.  I  am  convinced  now 
and  for  the  rest  of  my  life  that  we  should  never 
trust  those  who  are  wanting  in  probity,  whatever 
abilities  they  may  possess.  Arnold  has  betrayed  us." 
Meanwhile,  the  precautions  required  by  the  occa- 
sion were  every  where  taken.  General  Heath,  a 
faithful  and  vigilant  officer,  was  substituted  for  Ar- 
nold at  West  Point  ;  the  commanders  of  the  other 
posts  were  admonished  to  be  on  their  guard.  Greene, 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
army  during  the  absence  of  Washington,  recalled 
within  the  forts  the  garrisons  which  the  traitor  had 
dispersed,  and  marched  a  strong  division  near  to  the 
lines.  Hamilton  lost  not  an  instant  in  rej)airing  to 
King's  Ferry,  the  last  American  post  on  the  side  of 
New  York.  He  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
a  very  short  time  before  his  arrival  Arnold's  barge 
had  glided  by  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and 
was  then  getting  alongside  the  Vulture,  some 
miles  lower  down,  opjiosite  Teller's  Point,  an  an- 
chorage situated  at  the  head  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
Hudson,  which  is  called  Tappan  Bay.  Livingston 
had  remarked  the  barge  that  carried  the  fugitive,  and, 
his  suspicions  being  roused  by  the  strange  move- 
ments of  the  two  or  three  days  previous,  would  have 
stopped  it,  had  not  the  sailors  of  his  guard-boats  been 
ashore  when  it  passed.  Messengers  were  sent  to 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  French 
general,  to  inform  them  of  this  event.  The  mes- 
senger who  bore  the  news  to  congress  travelled 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  reached  Philadelphia  on 
the  same  day  that  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
camp.  The  magistrates  were  immediately  directed 
to  enter  the  house  of  Arnold,  and  to  seize  and  ex- 
amine his  papers.  They  found  nothing  there  re- 
lating to  the  consjjiracy  ;  but  he  had  left  memoranda 
which  furnished  ample  proof  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  extortions  and  peculations  of  which  he  had  been 
accused  two  years  before.  In  the  mean  time  Arnold 
actively  employed  himself  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
corps  ;  and,  to  induce  the  American  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  desert  the  cause  which  they  had  embraced, 
he  represented  that  the  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
which  he  was  authorized  to  raise  would  be  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  troops  in  the  British 
service,  that  he  should  with  pleasure  advance  those 
whose  valour  he  had  witnessed,  and  that  the  pri- 
vate men  who  joined  him  should  receive  a  bounty 
of  three  guineas  each,  besides  payment  at  the  full 
value  for  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  His 
object  was  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  America. 
These  proclamations  did  not  produce  the  effect  de- 
signed, and  in  all  the  hardships,  sufferings,  and  irri- 
tations of  the  war,  Arnold  remains  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  an  American  officer  who  abandoned  the 
side  first  embraced  in  the  contest,  and  turned  his 
sword  upon  his  former  companions  in  arms.  He 
was  soon  despatched  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  make 
a  diversion  in  Virginia.  AVith  about  1700  men,  he 
arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  in  January  17S1,  and,  be- 
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ing  supported  by  such  a  naval  force  as  was  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  committed  extensive 
ravages  on  the  rivers,  and  along  the  unprotected 
coasts.  It  is  said,  that,  while  on  this  expedition, 
Arnold  enquired  of  an  American  captain  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner  what  the  Americans  would  do 
with  him  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
officer  rephed  that  they  would  "cut  off  the  lame  leg, 
and  bury  it  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  hang  the 
remainder  of  his  body  in  gibbets." 

After  his  recal  from  Virginia,  he  conducted  an  ex- 
pedition against  New  London  in  his  native  state  of 
Connecticut.  He  took  Fort  Trumbull  with  inconsi- 
derable loss.  On  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
lieutenant-colonel  Eyre,  who  commanded  another 
detachment,  made  an  assault  on  Fort  Griswold,  and, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  entered  the  works.  An 
officer  of  the  conquering  troops  asked  who  com- 
manded. "  I  did,"  answered  colonel  Ledyard,  "  but 
you  do  now,"  and  presented  him  his  sword,  which  was 
immediately  plunged  into  his  bosom.  A  merciless 
slaughter  now  commenced  of  the  brave  garrison,  who 
had  ceased  to  resist,  and  the  greater  part  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  After  burning  the  town,  and 
the  stores  which  were  in  it,  Arnold  returned  to  New 
York  in  eight  days. 

Arnold  survived  the  war  but  to  drag  on,  in  perpetual 
banishment  from  his  native  country,  a  dishonourable 
life,  and  he  transmitted  to  his  children  a  name  of 
hateful  celebrity.  He  obtained  only  part  of  the  de- 
basing stipend  of  an  abortive  treason.  But  baffled 
treason  appears  always  to  be  overpaid,  and  the  felon 
is  the  only  one  who  thinks  that  he  experiences  in- 
justice. He  enjoyed,  however,  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  ;  but  the  officers  of  the  British  array  mani- 
fested a  strong  repugnance  to  serve  with  him.  He 
possessed  their  esteem  while  he  fought  against  them  ; 
they  loaded  him  with  contempt  when  treason  brought 
him  over  to  their  side.  He  resided  principally  in 
England  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  was  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  afterwards  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from 
whom  he  escaped,  and,  returning  to  England,  died 
in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  Jvme  15,  ISOl. 

ARNOLD,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  peasant  of  So- 
merfield,  near  Leipsic,  celebrated  as  an  astronomer. 
He  was  born  in  that  village  in  1646,  and  died  in  1695, 
and  during  that  time  accomplished  so  much  by  his  own 
exertions  that  he  corresponded  with  the  most  cele- 
brated literati  of  his  age,  whose  original  letters  are 
preserved  at  Leipsic,  in  the  library  of  the  council. 
He  erected  an  observatory  on  his  dwelling-house, 
which  preserved  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  man 
till  1794,  when  it  was  pulled  down  on  account  of  its 
decay.  Unwearied  in  his  observations,  he  discovered 
many  phenomena  sooner  than  other  astronomers  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  two  comets  of  168.3  and  16S6,  to 
which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  astronomers  of 
Leipsic.  He  acquired  yet  more  celebrity  by  his  ob- 
servation of  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  I690.  The 
magistracy  of  Leipsic  made  him,  on  this  occasion,  a 
present  of  money,  and  remitted  his  taxes  for  life. 
In  the  churchyard  at  Somerfield  is  the  monument 
of  this  astronomical  peasant,  by  whose  name  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Schroter  distinguished  three 
valleys  in  the  moon. 

ARNOLD,  JOHN,  a  miller,  who  became  known 
by  a  law-suit  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  the 
reign  of  Frederic  II.  (the  Great),  king  of  Prussia. 
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The  king  believed  that  the  miller  had  suffered  great 
injustice  by  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  territorial  lord, 
and  deposed  the  minister  of  justice,  and  several  other 
officers,  on  their  refusal  to  change  the  judgment. 
He  then  undertook  the  office  of  judge  himself,  and 
reversed  the  sentence.  By  this  act,  one  of  the  best 
monarchs  was  made  to  resemble  one  of  the  worst, 
Ferdinand  VIL,  who  reversed,  in  a  similar  way,  the 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Arguelles.  The  case  be- 
came notorious  throughout  Europe,  and  added  to  the 
fame  of  Frederic  as  a  general  that  of  a  lover  of  justice. 
It  afterwards,  however,  became  evident  that  the  mo- 
narch had  been  seduced  into  injustice  by  his  zeal  for 
equity ;  and  those  of  the  judges  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned were  set  at  liberty. 

The  memoirs  of  Nettelbeck,  captain  of  a  Prussian 
vessel,  exhibited  a  proof  of  the  general  admiration 
excited  by  this  act  of  supposed  justice.  Nettelbeck 
went  to  Lisbon,  and,  when  the  people  learned  that  he 
was  a  Prussian,  a  mob  assembled,  and  accompanied 
him  for  a  long  time  with  loud  shouts.  Tlie  same 
man  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  Algerines  ;  but, 
when  the  dey  learned  that  he  was  a  subject  of  the 
great  king,  he  set  him  immediately  at  liberty,  to  show 
his  respect  for  Frederic. 

ARNOLD,  SAMUEL,  a  celebrated  composer  of 
music,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1/39,  and  received 
his  musical  education  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James. 
He  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  the  beautiful 
air  of,  "  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover,"  which  was 
followed  by  other  compositions,  which  established 
his  professional  reputation.  In  the  year  1760  he 
was  introduced  to  the  public  as  musical  composer 
for  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  and  in  1776  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Colman  to  superintend  the  music  in 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  About  the  year  1767  Mr. 
Arnold  set  to  music  the  "  Cure  of  Saul,"  which  was 
followed  by  the  oratorios  of  "Abimelech,"  the  "  Re- 
surrection," and  the  "  Prodigal  Son" — compositions 
which  increased  his  fame,  and  were  considered 
worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Handel.  "When  Lord 
North  was  installed  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  the  oratorio  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arnold ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  agreeably  to  the  statutes  of  the 
university.  In  the  year  1783  Dr.  Arnold  succeeded 
Dr.  Nares  as  organist  and  composer  to  his  majesty's 
chapel  at  St.  James's.  In  1789  he  was  appointed 
director  and  manager  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music;  and  in  1796  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Hayes  in  the  management  of  the  annual  per- 
formances of  St.  Paul's  for  the  feast  of  the  sons  of 
the  clergy.  This  celebrated  musician  died  on  the 
22d  of  October  1802,  and  left  behind  him  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 

Besides  the  compositions  already  mentioned.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  the  author  of  the  music  in  the  "  Maid 
of  the  Mill,"  "  Incle  and  Yarico,"  "  The  Agreeable 
Surprize,"  and  the  "  Surrender  of  Calais."  These 
works  have  all  of  them  retained  possession  of  the 
stage  to  the  present  day,  and  mark  a  distinct  era  in 
British  musical  composition. 

ARPINO,  JOSEPHINE,  D',  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian painter,  born  at  Rome  in  1560.  He  was  early 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  art,  and  he  was  employed 
to  ornament  the  Vatican,  at  a  golden  crown  a  day,  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  who  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection.    His  successor,  Clement  VHI.,  added  new 


honours  and  emoluments  to  those  of  Gregory ;  and 
Arpino  continued  to  enjoy  his  protection  till  his 
death.  In  1600  he  went  in  the  train  of  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  who  was,  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  de 
Medicis  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  sent  to  that  coimtry 
as  legate.  Arpino  died  in  1640,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

This  artist  excelled  in  oil  and  fresco  painting.  His 
style  was  rich,  vigorous,  and  animated ;  and  his 
earlier  productions  were  distinguished  by  a  delicacy 
of  finish  which  astonished  by  its  singular  beauty  and 
softness.  In  his  later  days,  however,  this  was  super- 
seded by  one  in  which  rapidity  of  execution  was  more 
apparent  than  elegance  of  design  or  delicacy  of  finish. 

ARRIA,  the  heroic  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus,  who, 
being  suspected  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor 
Claudius,  was  ordered  to  destroy  himself.  Perceiving 
him  hesitate,  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  breast, 
and  presented  it  to  her  husband  with  these  words  : 
"  Paetus,  it  is  not  painful." 

ARRIAN,  a  valuable  Greek  historian,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  second  century.  He  was  born  of  an 
honourable  family  at  Nicomedia,  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
and  held  the  office  of  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
which  was  never  conferred  but  on  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  soon  recom- 
mended himself  to  Adrian,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
prefect  of  Cappadocia.  In  this  situation  he  carried 
on  with  success  the  war  against  the  Alauni  and  ^las- 
sagetae.  Arrian  was  held  in  high  estimation  both 
by  his  contemporaries  and  by  succeeding  authors. 
Pliny  the  Younger,  who  was  proconsul  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  whilst  Arrian  governed  the  adjoining 
province  of  Bithynia,  addressed  several  of  his  epistles 
to  him.  Suidas  informs  us  that  he  attained  even  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  that  he  was  called  another 
Xenophon,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  his  style. 
He  resembled  that  elegant  author  also  in  other 
respects ;  for  he  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  scholar,  a 
successful  student  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  polite 
literature  :  and,  as  we  owe  to  Xenophon  the  "  Memo- 
rabilia" of  Socrates,  so  we  are  no  less  indebted  to 
Arrian  for  that  most  valuable  piece  of  ancient  mo- 
rality the  "  Enchiridion"  of  Epictetus. 

The  historical  writings  of  Arrian  are  numerous  ; 
but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  in 
"  Photius,"  only  two  remain.  The  first  is  composed 
of  seven  books  on  the  '  Expedition  of  Alexander," 
which,  being  principally  compiled  from  the  memoirs 
of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  Aristobulus,  who  both  served 
under  that  king,  are  deemed  proportionably  valuable. 
To  this  work  is  added  a  book  on  the  affairs  of  India, 
which  pursues  the  history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not 
deemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  former.  An 
epistle  from  Arrian  to  Adrian  is  also  extant,  entitled, 
"  Periplus  Ponti  Euxini,"  probably  written  while  he 
was  prefect  of  Cappadocia. 

The  best  editions  of  Arrian  are  that  of  Gronovius, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  1704,  folio ;  of  Raphehus,  Greek 
and  Latin,  published  at  Amsterdam,  1750,  8vo. ;  and 
of  Schneider,  pubhshed  at  Leipsic,  in  1798.  Of  his 
"  Enchiridion,"  the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  of 
Upton,  1739-  The  "  Expedition  of  Alexander"  has 
been  translated  into  Enghsh  by  Rooke,  in  two  vols, 
octavo,  published  at  London,  in  1729. 

ARROWSMITH,  AARON,  a  celebrated  engraver 
of  maps  and  charts,  of  which  he  published  a  vast 
number.  Mr.  Arrowsmith  resided  in  Soho  Square 
for  many  years,  where  he  died,  April  the  23d,  1823. 
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ARSINOE,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  she  was  worshipped  after  her  death  under 
the  name  of  Venics  Zephyritis.  There  is  another 
princess  of  the  same  name  well  known  in  ancient 
history.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  married  Lysimachus,  king  of  Macedonia.  After 
her  husband's  death,  Ceraunus,  her  own  brother, 
married  her  and  ascent-led  the  throne  of  Macedonia. 
He  previously  murdered  Lysimachus  and  Philij),  the 
sons  of  Arsinoe,  by  Lysimachus,  in  their  mother's 
arms.  Arsinoe  was  some  time  after  banished  into 
Samothrace. 

ARTAXERXES,  the  name  of  several  Persian 
kings.  The  first  of  these  was  surnamed  Longinianus, 
on  account  of  his  long  arms.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Xerxes,  and  escaped  from  Artabanus  and  the 
other  conspirators  who  had  murdered  his  father, 
and  elder  brother  Darius.  He  subdued  the  rebellious 
Egyptians,  terminated  the  war  with  Athens  by 
granting  freedom  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  governed 
his  subjects  in  peace,  and  died  B.  C.  425.  He  was 
favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  scripture. 

Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Mnemon,  from  his  strong 
memory,  followed  his  father  Darius  H.,  in  the  year 
405  B.  C.  After  having  vanquished  his  brother 
Cyrus,  he  made  war  on  the  Spartans,  who  had  as- 
sisted his  enemy,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  the 
Greek  cities  and  islands  of  Asia  to  the  Persians.  He 
favoured  the  Athenians,  and  endeavoured  to  foment 
dissensions  among  the  Greeks.  He  was  killed  in 
361,  by  his  son  Ochus,  who  succeeded  him  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  After  having  sub- 
jected the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  displayed 
great  cruelty  in  both  countries,  he  was  poisoned 
by  his  general  Bagoas,  who  threw  his  body  to 
the  wild  cats,  and  had  sabre-handles  made  of  his 
bones. 

ARTEDI,  PETER,  a  Swedish  naturahst,  the 
friend  of  Linnaeus,  equally  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  chemistry.  Artedi  was  born  in  Angerman- 
land,  of  poor  parents,  in  the  year  1705,  and  followed 
a  course  of  study  at  the  college  of  Hernasand,  the 
principal  town  of  his  native  province,  lliere  he,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  manifested  a  decided  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  ichthyolog)',  a  science  at  that  time 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  In  the  year  1724  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  and,  as  if  aware 
of  the  limited  patronage  which  the  explorers  of  nature 
in  general  obtain,  the  express  object  of  his  residence 
was  the  study  of  theology.  In  this  he  seems  to  have 
made  little  progress,  and  the  bent  of  that  genius, 
so  strongly  implanted  in  his  mind,  soon  displayed 
itself,  by  his  exchanging  the  dulness  of  scholastic 
controversy  for  more  interesting  and  congenial  pur- 
suits. While  prosecuting  his  studies  with  assiduity, 
Linnaeus,  having  also  arrived  at  Upsal,  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  the  university,  in  1728  enquired  who 
was  the  student  then  attending  it  most  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  natural  history.  Common  consent 
ascribed  this  character  to  Artedi,  which  inspired 
Linnaeus  with  an  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  his  acquaint- 
ance. Accordingly,  having  sought  him  out,  he  saw 
him  under  the  most  inauspicious  circumstances, 
pale  and  dejected,  and  bitterly  lamenting  the  decease 
of  his  father,  of  which  he  had  just  obtained  intelli- 
gence. The  conversation  of  the  two  naturalists  was, 
in  a  short  time,  directed  to  their  kindred  enquiries, 
and  the  extent  of  knowledge  that  Artedi  displayed 


was  the  subject  of  astonishment  to  Linnaeus,  who 
materially  assisted  him  in  his  future  pursuits. 

A  constant  emulation  prevailing  between  Artedi 
and  Linnseus  excited  the  strongest  desire  in  both  to 
excel ;  for  it  was  only  that  friendly  emulation  which 
led  each  to  wish  the  perfecting  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Neither  refused  to  admit  the  alternate  superiority  of 
the  other,  according  as  he  made  greater  discoveries 
in  the  peculiar  subjects  of  his  study.  Linnaeus  ex- 
ceeded Artedi  in  botany,  and  Artedi  surpassed  him 
in  chemistry.  ITiey  began  their  enquiries  into  the 
nature  of  fishes  and  insects  together ;  but  Linnaeus 
soon  yielded  the  palm  to  his  friend  in  ichthyology, 
and  Artedi  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Linnaeus 
in  entomology.  At  length,  by  mutual  consent,  they 
agreed  to  divide  the  kingdoms  of  nature  between 
them,  and  that  each  should  retain  his  own  discoveries 
to  himself,  a  resolution  of  short  duration,  which  was 
interrupted  by  their  constant  intercourse,  and  ended 
in  unreserved  communication. 

Artedi,  after  having  resided  several  years  at  Upsal, 
visited  England  in  1734,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing his  knowledge  in  ichthyology,  to  which  he  now 
devoted  his  whole  attention.  In  London  his  re- 
sources were  quite  exhausted,  and  he  then  went  to 
Holland,  anxious  to  attain  a  literary  degree  which 
the  embarrased  state  of  his  finances  almost  seemed  to 
preclude.  While  in  a  state  next  to  indigence,  he 
unexpectedly  met  Linnaeus  at  Leyden  in  1735,  to 
Vv'hom  he  disclosed  his  necessities,  explaining  that 
he  was  not  only  unable  to  procure  clothes  and  books, 
but  that  he  also  stood  in  need  of  money  to  obtain 
his  intended  degree,  and  to  return  to  Sweden ;  and 
ended  with  soliciting  Linnaeus  to  point  out  some 
mode  of  relief.  His  friend  had  uniformly  professed 
a  sincere  attachment  towards  him,  and  now,  being 
in  a  better  situation  than  when  they  parted,  he  could 
lend  him  effectual  assistance.  Seba,  a  learned  apo- 
thecary of  Amsterdam,  had  recently  requested  the 
aid  of  Linnaeus  himself  in  the  publication  of  his 
"  Thesaurus,"  a  weU-known  work,  which  he,  being 
engaged  with  other  avocations,  had  declined.  The 
part  on  which  Seba  was  then  occupied,  fortunately 
for  Artedi,  respected  fishes,  and  Linnaeus  introduced 
him  as  the  most  skilful  ichthyologist  of  his  time. 
Seba  accordingly  promised  him  a  liberal  recompence, 
and  he  immediately  entered  on  preparing  the  third 
volume  of  the  "  Thesaurus."  This  he  was  closely  en- 
gaged on  for  many  months,  and  had  nearly  completed 
the  work  when  he  unfortunately  met  his  death  by 
falling  into  a  canal,  25th  September  1735. 

When  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  were  at  Upsal  they  re- 
ciprocally constituted  themselves  heirs  to  each  other's 
books  and  other  collections.  But  the  landlord  of 
Artedi,  at  whose  house  his  situation  had  compelled 
him  to  contract  some  small  debts,  would  not  dehver 
up  his  effects,  which  he  threatened  to  sell  by  public 
auction.  Through  the  generous  liberality,  however, 
of  Dr.  Cliffort,  the  wish  of  Linnaeus  was  accomphshed, 
as  the  former  purchased  the  manuscripts,  and  made 
Linnaeus  a  present  of  them.  The  principal  one  was 
the  general  work  on  fishes,  which  Linnaeus  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  Petri  Artedi,  Sueci  Medici, 
Ichthyologia,  sive  Opera  Omnia  de  Piscibus,"  \vith 
the  life  of  the  author.  But  a  more  valuable  edition 
was  pubhshed  by  Dr.  Walbaum  of  Lubeck.  In  three 
volumes  are  included  not  only  all  the  modern  dis- 
coveries and  improvements,  but  a  history  of  the 
science  of  ichthyology,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to 
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the  present  times.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that 
Schneider  pul)lished  a  new  edition  of  a  part  of  this 
work  at  Leipsic  in  17S9- 

ARTEMISIA,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Caria,  the 
sister  and  w'de  of  Mausolus,  whose  death  she  lamented 
in  the  most  tender  manner,  and  to  whom  she  erected, 
in  the  capital  of  Halicarnassus,  a  monument,  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  principal  architects  of  Greece  laboured 
on  it.  Brya.vis,  Scopas,  Leochares,  and  Timotheus 
made  the  decorations  on  the  four  sides  of  the  edifice; 
Pythes,  the  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  wliich 
adorned  the  conical  toj).  After  the  death  of  Arte- 
misia, the  artists  finished  it  without  any  compen- 
sation, that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  their  labour.  Artemisia  died  soon  after  her  hus- 
band, and  was  buried  in  the  monument  which  she 
had  erected  to  him,  351  B.  C.  There  was  another 
queen  named  Artemisia,  who  was  sovereign  of  HaU- 
carnassus.  She  accompanied  Xerxes  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  and  distinguished  herself,  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.  C),  by  her  determined 
boldness  and  courage. 

ARTEMIDORUS,  called  the  Baldian,  from  the 
birth-place  of  his  mother,  a  small  city  of  Lydia,  was 
a  Greek  writer,  who  h\-ed  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  occupied  himself,  principally,  with  the 
interpretation  of  dreams.  We  still  have  two  of  his 
writings  on  this  subject,  which  are  particularly  de- 
serving of  the  notice  of  antiquaries,  on  account  of 
the  information  they  contain  relative  to  ancient  rites 
and  customs,  'llie  latest  critical  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  in  1805. 

ARTHUR,  or  ARTUS,  a  prince  of  the  Silures, 
who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the  sixth  century. 
This  ancient  British  hero,  whose  story  has  been  the 
theme  of  much  romantic  fiction,  was  according  to 
Geoffrey  of  jSIonmouth  the  fruit  of  an  adulterous 
connection  between  the  urincess  Igerna,  of  Cornwall, 
and  Uther,  the  pendragon  or  chief  commander  of 
the  Britons.  He  was  born  about  501.  In  516  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  general,  and  jier- 
formed  those  heroic  deeds  against  the  Saxons,  Scots, 
and  Picts,  which  have  made  him  so  celebrated.  He 
married  the  celebrated  Guenever,  or  Gine\Ta,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Cornw;dI,  estab- 
lished the  celel;rated  order  of  the  round  table,  and 
reigned,  surrounded  by  a  splendid  court,  for  twelve 
years,  in  peace.  After  this,  as  the  poets  relate,  he 
conquered  Denmark,  Nor\\'ay  and  France,  slew  the 
giants  of  Spain,  and  went  to  Rome.  From  thence 
he  is  said  to  have  hastened  home,  on  account  of  the 
faithlessness  of  his  wife,  and  Modred,  his  nephew, 
who  stirred  up  his  sul))ects  to  rebeUion.  He  is  said 
to  have  subdued  the  rebels,  but  to  have  died  in  con- 
sequence of  his  wounds,  in  542.  Hume  thinks  that 
the  story  of  Arthur  has  some  foundation  in  fact. 

ARUNDEL,  THOMAS,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1353,  and  was 
made  bishop  of  Ely  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
was  banished  for  his  opposition  to  Richard  II.,  but 
returned  to  England  when  Henry  came  to  the  throne. 
He  was  made  primate  of  Canterbury,  and  became  a 
fierce  persecutor  of  the  Lollards,  or  Wickliffites.  As 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  passed  sentence  of 
death  on  Lord  Cobham,  and  died  shortly  after  that 
event.  The  intolerance  of  this  miscalled  minister  of 
God   may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 


passed  a  synodical  decree  which  forbade  the  trans- 
lation of  the  holy  scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

ASAPH,  ST.,  a  native  of  North  Wales,  who  lived 
under  Carentius,  king  of  the  Britons,  about  590.  He 
wrote  the  ordinances  of  his  church,  and  the  life  of 
St.  Kentigern,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  charge  of 
the  convent  of  Llan  Elwy.  Bayle  says  he  was  the 
first  who  received  divine  unction  from  the  pope. 

ASCHAM,  ROGER,  an  eminent  Enghsh  writer, 
born  at  Kirkby-Wiske,  near  Northallerton,  in  York- 
shire,  about  the  year   1515.     He  was  early  in  life 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  Wingfields,  lieing  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  with 
his  two  sons,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bond.     He  dis- 
played considerable  abilities,  which  were  encouraged 
by  his   generous  patron,  who,  after  he  had  attained 
the  elements  of  the  learned  languages,  sent  him,  in 
1530,   to  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  where, 
having  made  great  progress  in  general  literature,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  February,  1534; 
and  on  the  23rd  of   March  following  was  appointed 
fellow  of  his  college  by  Medcalf  the  master.     He 
then  applied  himself  to  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
he  attained  to  an  excellence  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
read   it  publicly  in  his  college  with   universal   ap- 
plause.    At   the    commencement,  in   1536,  he   was 
made  master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  appointed  by 
the  university  to  teach  the  Greek  language  publicly 
in  the  schools.     He  did  not  at  first  go  into  the  new 
pronunciation   of   the    Greek,   which    his    intimate 
friend  Sir  John  Cheek  endeavoured  to  introduce  in 
the  university ;  but,   upon  a  thorough  examination, 
he  adopted  this  pronunciation,  and  defended  it  with 
great  zeal  and  strength  of  argument.    In  July,  1542, 
he  solicited  the  university  of  Oxford  to  be  incor- 
porated Master  of  Arts  there ;  but  whether  his  request 
was  granted  or  not  does  not  ajjpear  by  the  register. 
In  order  to  relax  his  mind,  after  severer  studies,  he 
thought   some   diversion   necessary;    and   shooting 
with  the  bow  was  his  favourite  amusement,  as  appears 
by  his  "  Treatise  on  Archery,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 
Mr.  Ascham  was  remarkable  for  WTiting  a  fine  hand, 
and  was  employed  to  teach  this  art  to  Prince  Edward, 
tlie  lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  two  brothers,  Henry  and 
Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk.     The  same  year  in  which 
he  published  his  book,  he  was  chosen  university 
orator,  an  office  well  suited  to  his  genius  and  in- 
clination.    In  February,   1548,  he  was  sent  for  to 
court,  to  instruct  the  lady  Elizabeth  in  the  learned 
languages ;    and   she   attended   him  with  so   much 
l>leasure  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  mas- 
ter or  the  scholar  had  the  greater  satisfaction.  He  read 
with  her  most  of  Cicero's  works,  great  part  of  Livy, 
select  orations  of  Isocrates,  the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Greek  Testament,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors.     In  the  summer  of  1 550, 
while  on  a  nsit  to  his  relations  in  Yorkshire,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  Sir  Richard 
Moryfine  in  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
In  his  journey  to  London,  he  \isited  the  lady  Jane 
Grey,  at  her  father's  house  at  Bradgate  Hill,  in  Lie- 
cestershire ;    and   it  was   during   this  visit  that  he 
surprised  her  reading  Plato's  Phaedo  in  Greek,  in 
the  absence  of  her  tiuor,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  engaged  in  a  hunting  party  ;  he  observed  to  her 
that  in  this   respect  she  was  more  happy  than  in 
being  descended  from  kings   and   queens  on  both 
father'.s  and  mother's  side.     In  the  September  follow- 
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ing,  he  embarked  with  the  ambassador  for  Germany, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  While  he  was  at 
the  German  court,  his  friends  procured  him  the  post 
of  Latin  secretary  to  King  Edward.  But  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  honour,  on  account  of  the  king's 
death.  Some  time  after,  however,  his  friend  Lord 
Paget  having  recommended  him  to  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner, bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lord  high  chancellor, 
he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Queen  Mary. 
On  the  first  of  June,  15.54,  Mr.  Ascham  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Margaret  Howe,  with  whom  he  had  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
he  was  made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  her  secretary  for 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  her  tutor  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  shortly  after  he  was  created  prebend  of 
Westwang  in  the  church  of  York.  He  died  at 
London  on  the  4th  of  January  1568,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  in  a  private  manner,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  directions.  He  was  universally 
lamented,  and  particularly  by  the  queen  herself. 

Ascham  is  best  known  by  his  "  Treatise  on  Edu- 
cation," and,  as  the  title  gives  a  very  good  notion  of 
the  book,  we  may  advantageously  transcribe  it  in 
detail.  "  The  School-master  ;  or,  a  plain  and  perfite 
way  of  teaching  Children  to  understand,  write,  and 
speak  the  Latin  Tongue  ;  but  especially  purposed  for 
the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  Jentleman  and 
Nobleman's  Houses ;  and  commodious  also  for  all 
such  as  have  forgot  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  would  by 
themselves,  without  a  School-master,  in  short  Time, 
and  with  small  Paines,  recover  a  sufficient  Habilitie 
to  imderstand,  write,  and  speak  Latin,"  by  Roger 
Ascham,  ann.  1571.  At  London,  printed  by  John 
Daye,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate.  Cum  gratia  et 
prixnlegio  regise  majestatis  per  decennium." 

This  ingenious  scholar  was  also  a  good  epistolary 
writer.  His  letters  were  published  soon  after  his 
death  by  Mr.  Grant,  master  of  Westminster  school. 
"These  letters,"  says  bisliop  Nicolson,  "  have,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  elegance,  had  several  editions. 
They  have  all  the  fine  variety  of  language  that  is 
proper  either  for  rendering  a  petition  or  complaint 
the  most  agreeable  ;  and  withal  a  very  great  choice 
of  historical  matter,  that  is  hardly  preserved  any 
where  else.  Together  with  the  author's  own  letters, 
we  have  a  good  many  that  are  directed  to  him,  both 
from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  his  time,  such  as 
Sturmius,  Sleidan,  &c.,  and  the  best  scholars,  as  well 
as  the  wisest  statesmen  of  his  own  country.  And 
the  pubhsher  of  these  assures  us  that  he  had  the 
perusal  of  a  vast  number  of  others  in  the  English 
tongue,  which  were  highly  valuable.  His  attendance 
on  Sir  Richard  Morryson,  in  his  German  embassy, 
gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs 
of  that  country  ;  and  the  extraordinary  freedom  and 
famiharity  with  which  the  two  sister  queens  treated 
him  here  at  home  afforded  him  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  state  in  this  kingdom  : 
so  that,  were  the  rest  of  his  papers  retrieved,  we 
could  not  perhaps  have  a  more  pleasing  view  of  the 
arcana  of  those  reigns  than  his  writings  would  give  us." 
Mr.  Grant's  first  edition  came  out  in  15"6  ;  there 
was  another  in  1577,  a  third  in  1578,  a  fourth  in 
1 590,  all  published  at  London,  in  octavo ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  of  Oxford,  in  1703,  published 
by  Mr.  Elstob,  who  has  added  many  letters  not  in 
the  former  editions. 

ASGILL,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was 
born  in  1672.     He  received  a  good  education,  and, 
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early  in  life,  was  entered  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  IGQS  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "Possibility 
of  avoiding  Death."  This  work  tvas  deemed  hlas- 
j)hemous  ;  and  he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  persisting  in  the  support  of  its  doctrines. 
After  living  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  King's 
Bench  he  was  removed  to  the  rules  of  the  Fleet, 
where  he  ultimately  died  at  about  eighty  years 
of  age. 

ASH,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  a  dissenting  minister,  was 
born  at  Lonsdale  in  1724.  He  was  at  one  period 
coadjutor  with  Dr.  Caleb  Williams  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dissenting  academy  at  Bristol,  and  after- 
wards became  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Pershore, 
where  he  died  in  1779-  His  first  work  was  entitled 
"The  easiest  introduction  to  Dr.  Lowth's  English 
Grammar."  His  next,  "  A  new  and  complete  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,"  the  plan  of  which 
was  extensive  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted,  and  perhaps  embraced  much  more  than 
was  necessary  or  useful.  It  is  valuable,  however,  as 
containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  obsolete  words, 
and  such  provincial  or  other  words  as  haA'e  crept 
into  general  use.  In  1777  he  publi.shed  "Senti- 
ments on  Education,  collected  from  the  best  writers, 
pro])erly  methodized,  and  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional observations." 


ASHMOLE,  ELIAS,  a  celebrated  English  phi- 
losopher and  antiquary,  who  founded  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Litchfield  in 
1617,  and  educated  at  the  grammar  school  in  that 
place.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  being  sent  to  London, 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  James  Paget,  Esq., 
a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  whose  kindness  towards 
him  was  afterwards  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Ashmole 
with  strong  feeUngs  of  gratitude.  He  continued  for 
some  years  in  the  Paget  family,  dtrring  which  time 
he  apjjUed  to  the  law  with  great  industry.  In  1638 
he  became  a  solicitor  in  chancery;  and  on  the  11th 
of  February,  1641,  was  sworn  an  attorney  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  In  August,  1642,  he  re- 
tired to  Cheshire  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  1644  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  himself  of  Brazen 
Nose  College,  and  applied  with  great  attention  to 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1645,  he  became 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  ordnance  in  the  garrison 
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at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  commissioner,  receiver,  and  register 
of  the  excise ;  and  soon  after  captain  in  Lord  Ash- 
ley's regiment,  as  well  as  comptroller  of  the  ord- 
nance. After  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Wor- 
cester, Mr.  Ashmole  retired  again  to  Cheshire,  where 
he  continued  till  October,  and  then  returned  to 
London.  L'pon  his  arrival  in  town,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  astrologers.  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  Mr.  Lilly,  and  Mr.  Booker,  who  received 
him  into  their  fraternity,  and  elected  him  steward 
of  their  annual  feast.  In  1647  he  went  down  into 
Berkshire,  where  he  lived  an  agreeable  and  retired 
life,  in  the  village  of  Englefield  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  Mainwaring,  to 
whom  he  was  married  on  the  l6th  of  November, 
1649.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  went  and  settled 
in  London,  where  his  house  was  frequented  by  all 
the  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  that  time.  In 
1650  he  published  a  treatise  written  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Dee,  relating  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  together 
with  another  tract  on  the  same  subject  by  an  un- 
known author.  These  v/orks  are  so  curious  that  we 
readily  subjoin  their  title.  It  runs  thus  :  "Fasci- 
culus chemicus  ;  or  Chemical  Collections  expressing 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  secret  hermetic  science, 
out  ot  the  choicest  and  most  famous  authors  ; 
whereunto  is  added  the  Arcanum,  or  grand  secret  of 
hermetic  philosophy,  both  made  English  by  James 
HasoUe,  Esq.,  qui  est  Mercuriophilus  Anghcus. 
London,  1650,"  duodecimo.  In  his  prolegomena 
he  speaks  thus  :  "  I  here  present  you  with  a  sum- 
mary collection  of  the  choicest  flowers  growing  in 
the  hermetic  gardens,  sorted  and  bound  up  in  one 
complete  and  lovely  posy ;  a  way  whereby  painful 
inquisitors  avoid  the  usual  discouragements  met  with 
in  a  tedious  wandering  through  each  long  walk,  or 
\vinding  maze,  which  are  the  ordinary  and  guileful 
circumstances  wherewith  envious  philosophers  have 
enlarged  their  labours,  purposely  to  puzzle  or  weary 
the  most  resolved  undertakings.  It  is  true,  the 
manner  of  delivery  used  by  the  ancients  upon  this 
subject  is  very  far  removed  from  the  common  path 
of  discourse  ;  yet  I  believe  they  were  constrained 
(for  the  weight  and  majesty  of  the  secret)  to  invent 
those  occult  kind  of  expressions  in  senigmas,  meta- 
phors, paraboles,  and  figures." 

Before  the  arcanum  there  is  an  hieroglyphical 
frontispiece,  in  several  compartments.  At  the  top 
is  Phoebus,  sitting  on  a  lion,  holding  the  sun  in  his 
hand ;  and  opposite  to  him  Diana,  with  the  moon 
in  one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  sitting  on  a 
crab ;  between  them  is  Hermes,  on  a  tripod,  witn  a 
scheme  of  the  heavens  in  one  hand  and  his  caduceus 
in  the  other ;  in  the  middle  of  the  page  is  an  altar, 
with  the  bust  of  a  man,  his  head  being  covered  by 
an  astrological  scheme,  dropped  by  a  hand  from  the 
clouds. 

On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Ash- 
mole was  early  introduced  into  the  presence  and 
favour  of  his  majesty;  and  on  June  18,  1650,  which 
was  the  second  time  he  had  the  honour  of  discours- 
ing with  the  king,  he  graciously  bestowed  upon  him 
the  place  of  Windsor  Herald.  A  few  days  after, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  make  a  description 
of  his  medals,  and  had  them  delivered  into  his 
hands,  and  King  Henry  VIII. th's  closet  assigned 
tor  his  use,  being  also  allowed  his  diet  at  court. 
He  also  superintented  a  very  active  enquiry  respect- 


ing the  fate  of  the  royal  hbrary  which  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Hugh  Peters  during  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth.  From  a  document  signed 
in  his  official  capacity  we  copy  the  subjoined 
autograph,  which  is  both  rare  and  curious. 


On  the  15th  of  February  Mr.  Ashmole  was  ad- 
mitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  February  following  the  king  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1669,  the  university  of  Oxford,  in 
consideration  of  the  many  favours  they  had  received 
from  Mr.  Ashmole,  created  him  doctor  of  physic  by 
diploma,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Yates, 
principal  of  Brazen  Nose  College.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  1672,  he  presented  his  *'  Institution,  Laws, 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,"  to  the  king,  who  received  it  very  gra- 
ciously, and,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation,  granted 
him  a  warrant  under  the  pri\'y  seal  for  400/.,  out  of 
the  custom  of  paper.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
1679,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  the 
next  chamber  to  Mr.  Ashmole's,  by  which  he 
lost  a  fine  library,  with  a  collection  of  9000  coins, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  a  vast  repository  of  seals, 
charters,  and  other  antiquities  and  curiosities ;  but 
his  manuscripts  and  his  most  valuable  gold  medals 
were  luckily  at  his  residence  at  Lambeth. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  1677, 
that  he  made  an  offer  to  that  university  of  bestowing 
on  it  all  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Tradescants 
which  was  so  well  kno^vm  to  the  learned  world,  and 
which  had  been  exceedingly  improved  since  it  came 
into  his  possession,  together  with  all  the  coins, 
medals,  and  manuscripts  of  his  own  collecting,  pro- 
A-ided  they  would  erect  a  building  fit  to  receive 
them.  To  which  proposition  the  university  willingly 
assented.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday  the  15th  of 
May,  1679,  the  first  stone  of  that  stately  fabric, 
afterwards  called  Ashmole's  Museum,  was  laid  on 
the  west  side  of  the  theatre  ;  and,  being  finished  by 
the  beginning  of  March,  16S2,  the  collection  waa 
deposited  and  the  articles  arranged  by  Robert  Plott, 
LL.D.,  who  had  prenously  been  entrusted  with  their 
custody.  This  museum  was  first  publicly  viewed 
on  the  21st  of  May  following,  by  his  royal  highness 
James  duke  of  York,  his  royal  consort  Josepha 
Maria,  princess  Anne,  and  their  attendants ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month  by  the  doctors  and 
masters  of  the  university.  In  a  convocation  held 
on  4th  of  June  following  (1683),  a  Latin  letter  of 
thanks,  being  publicly  read,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Ash- 
mole, at  South  Lambeth.  In  July,  I69O,  he  -visited 
the  university  with  his  wife,  and  was  received  with 
all  imaginable  honour,  and  entertained  at  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  in  his  museum.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1685  he  was  invited  by  the  magistrates 
and  by  the  dean  of  Litchfield  to  represent  that  cor- 
poration in  parliament;  but  upon  King  James's  inti- 
mating to  him,  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  he  wished 
him  to  resign  his  interest  to  Mr.  Lewson,  he  in- 
stantly complied. 

On  the  death   of  his  father-in-law.  Sir  WiUiam 
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Dugdale,  Mr.  Ashmole  declined  a  second  time  the 
office  of  garter  king  at  arms,  but  recommended  his 
brother-in-law  to  the  office,  in  which,  though  he  did 
not  fully  succeed,  yet  he  procured  him  the  place  of 
Norroy.  This  was  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of 
his  life,  the  remainder  of  which  was  spent  in  an 
honourable  retirement  to  the  day  of  his  demise, 
which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  May,  1692,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ashmole  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  benefactor  of  science  and  patron 
of  learning.  His  love  of  chemistry  led  him  to  preserve 
many  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  that  science,  besides 
those  that  he  had  printed  and  published,  in  addition 
to  which  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  history  and  anti- 
quities. His  coqjse  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Lambeth  in  Surrey,  May  26,  1692,  and  a  black 
marble  stone  laid  over  his  grave. 

Ashmole  was  the  author  of  a  vast  number  of 
works.  His  history  of  the  county  of  Surrey  is  very 
interesting,  and  contains,  amongst  other  curious 
pieces  of  historical  and  antiquarian  information, 
some  account  of  Cumnor,  and  the  end  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Amy  Robsart,  who  it  will  be  recollected  is  the 
heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  Kenihvorth. 
Ashmole's  "  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter"  is 
also  a  well- written  work. 

The  house  in  which  Ashmole  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Strange 
monsters  and  extraordinary  alchemical  contrivances 
met  the  visitor  at  every  step  ;  and,  at  a  time  when 
the  reputation  for  astrology  implied  deep  learning, 
the  edifice  must  have  excited  a  considerable  share  of 
interest.  Charles  II.  was  a  very  frequent  visitor, 
and  presented  many  varieties  to  the  museum.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  edifice  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  sketch. 


ASKEW,  ANNE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  protestantism  who  suffered 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  She  was  born  in 
1529,  and  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry  a 
bigotted  catholic,  who  ultimately  laid  an  information 
against  her,  on  Avhich  charge  she  was  committed  to 
prison.  She  was,  however,  in  the  first  instance  dis- 
missed. But,  a  short  time  after,  she  was  again  ap- 
prehended, and  summoned  before  the  king's  council 
at  Greenwich,  when  Wriothesely  the  chancellor, 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  other  prelates, 
once  more  vjuestioned  her  on  the  doctrines  of  the 


church  of  Rome.  She  replied  with  firmness  and 
without  prevarication,  and,  on  finding  her  imprac- 
ticable, her  judges  determined  on  other  measures, 
and  remanded  her  to  Newgate,  though  she  was  at 
the  time  suffering  imder  a  severe  indisposition. 
Having  entreated,  in  vain,  to  be  allowed  a  visit  from 
Dr.  Latimer,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  him- 
self, declaring,  "  That,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper, 
she  believed  as  much  as  had  been  taught  by  Christ 
himself,  or  as  the  catholic  church  recjuired."  But, 
still  refusing  her  assent  to  the  catholic  meaning,  her 
letter  ser\'ed  only  to  aggravate  her  crime.  She  then 
wrote  to  the  chancellor,  inclosing  her  address  to  the 
king,  but  with  no  better  success.  From  Newgate 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  where  she  was  in- 
terrogated respecting  several  ladies  with  whom  she 
carried  on  a  correspondence  ;  but,  heroically  main- 
taining her  fidelity,  she  refused  to  make  any  dis- 
'i  coveries  of  that  kind.  This  determination,  so  worthy 
of  admiration,  greatly  incensed  her  persecutors,  and 
they  endeavoured  by  the  rack  to  extort  from  her 
what  she  had  refused  to  their  demands;  but  she 
sustained  the  torture  with  unshaken  fortitude  and 
meek  resignation.  Wriothesely,  with  unmanly  rage, 
commanded,  with  menaces,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  strain  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance, 
and,  when  he  refused,  he  himself  became  executioner, 
and  every  limb  of  the  innocent  victim  was  dislo- 
cated. When  recovered  from  a  swoon  into  which 
she  fell,  she  remained  sitting  two  hours  on  the  bare 
ground,  calmly  reasoning  with  her  tormentors,  who 
were  confounded  by  her  courage  and  resolution. 
Pardon  was  afterwards  offered  her  if  she  would  recant, 
but,  having  rejected  every  offer  of  the  kind,  she  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  which  sentence 
was  accordingly  executed  July  16,  1546. 

AS  PIN  WALL,  WILLIAM,  M.  D.,  a  distinguished 
anatomist,  born  in  Massachusetts,  United  States  of 
America,  May  23rd,  1743.  He  was  descended  from 
English  parents, who  emigrated  from  England  about 
the  year  1630.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
in  1764,  and  immediately  afterwards  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  completed  his  course  at  the 
hospital  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  university  of  which 
city  he  received  his  medical  degree  about  the  year 
1768.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  village,  and 
commenced  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  being  the 
first  physician  who  settled  in  ths.,  place.  When  the 
revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he  applied  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  army ;  but  his  friend  and  relation, 
doctor  (afterwards  major-general)  Warren,  persuaded 
him  to  enter  the  service  in  a  m.edical  capacity.  In 
consequence  of  this  advice  being  adopted.  Dr.  As- 
pinwall  was  appointed  surgeon  in  General  Heath's 
brigade,  and  soon  after,  through  the  influence  of 
General  Warren,  deputy-director  of  the  hospital  on 
Jamaica  Plain,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  He  fought 
in  person,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  bore  from  the  field  the  corpse  of  Isaac  Gardner, 
whose  eldest  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  the  first  inoculator 
of  small-pox  in  America,  Dr.  Aspinall  undertook  the 
prosecution  of  that  system,  and  erected  hospitals  for 
the  purpose  at  Brookline.  He  perhaps  inoculated 
more  persons,  and  acquired  greater  skill  and  celebrity 
in  treating  this  disease,  than  any  other  physician  ever 
did  in  the  United  States.  Besides  his  practice  in 
this  disorder,  when  it  was  generally  prevailing,  he 
was  permitted,  after  the  year   1788,  to  keep  an  hos- 
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pital  open  at  all  times,  to  which  great  numbers  re- 
sorted. When  vaccine  inoculation  was  first  intro- 
duced, he  was  aware  that,  if  it  had  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it,  his  pecuniary  prospects  would  be 
essentially  affected.  But  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial ;  and,  finding  it  succeed,  he 
promptly  acknowledged  its  virtue,  saying  to  Dr.  Wa- 
terhouse,  who  raised  the  first  vaccine  pustules  ever 
seen  in  the  new  world,  "  This  new  inoculation  of 
yours  is  no  sham.  As  a  man  of  humanity,  I  re- 
joice in  it ;  although  it  will  take  from  me  a  handsome 
annual  income."  As  a  physician.  Dr.  Aspinwall  ob- 
tained great  distinction.  To  his  jiractice,  which  was 
very  e.xtensive,  he  devoted  himself  with  unceasing 
ardour  and  fidelity  for  the  space  of  forty-five  years, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he  rode  on 
horseback,  often  upwards  of  forty  miles  a  day, 
and  seldom  retired  to  rest  until  after  midnight.  For 
some  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, occasioned  by  a  cataract  in  the  eye,  which  had 
been  brought  on  by  reading  and  writing  late  at  night. 
He  i)ore  this  misfortune  with  resignation  and  tran- 
quiUity,  and  preserved  to  the  last  his  interest  in 
daily  occurrences  and  public  events.  He  died  April 
I6th,  1S23,  of  natural  decay,  having  nearly  com- 
pleted his  eightieth  year,  with  the  calmness  and  com- 
posure of  a  Christian  whose  duties  he  had  always 
fulfilled. 

ASSEMANNI. — There  were  two  very  distin- 
guished Italian  ecclesiastics  who  bore  this  name  in 
the  .seventeenth  century.  The  first  was  archbishop 
of  Tyre,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clemen- 
tino  Vaticana."  It  is  a  splendid  book,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1728. 

Stephen  Assemani,  nephew  to  the  above,  was  also 
keeper  to  the  Vatican  librarj',  and  author  of  several 
minor  works. 

ASSER,  JOHN,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  David's, 
who  was  sent  for  to  the  court  of  Alfred  in  880. 
The  king  desired  that  he  would  divide  his  time  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  monastery,  spending  sLx 
months  at  court  and  six  at  St.  David's.  Asser 
would  not  lightly  comply  with  this  request,  but 
desired  leave  to  return  to  St.  David's  to  ask  the 
advice  of  his  brethren,  which  he  obtained ;  but  in 
his  journey  he  was  taken  ill  at  Winchester,  where 
he  remained  more  than  a  year.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered  he  went  to  St.  Da\'id's,  where,  consult- 
ing with  his  brethren  on  the  king's  proposal,  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  accept  it,  but 
they  .  requested  of  Asser  that  he  would  prevail 
on  the  king  to  allow  him  to  reside  quarterly  at 
court  and  at  St.  David's,  rather  than  that  he  should 
remain  absent  six  months  together.  W^hen  he 
came  back  he  found  the  king  at  Leoneforde,  who 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  He 
remained  with  him  eight  months,  reading  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  whatever  books  were  in  his  library, 
who  in  return  bestowed  on  him  the  monasteries 
of  Ambrosbury  in  Wiltshire  and  Banwell  in  Somer- 
setshire, with  a  silk  pall  of  great  value. 

From  this  time  Asser  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  frequent  visitor  at  the  court  of  Alfred,  and  is 
named  as  a  person  in  whom  that  monarch  placed 
great  confidence.  He  is  al«o  mentioned  by  the 
king  m  his  prefatory  epistle  placed  before  the  trans- 
lation of  Gregory's  Pastoral,  addressed  to  Wulfsig, 
bishop  of  London ;  and    there    the    king    does  not 
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call  him  bishoj)  of  Sherburn,  but  "my  bishop," 
acknowledging  the  assistance  received  from  him  and 
others  in  that  translation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  near  resemblance  which  the  genius  of  Asser 
bore  to  that  of  the  king  that  gained  him  so 
great  a  share  in  his  confidence ;  and,  very  pro- 
bably, it  was  on  this  account  that  Asser  drew 
up  those  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Alfred  which  we 
still  have,  and  which  he  dedicated  and  presented 
to  the  king  in  the  year  893.  In  this  work  we 
have  a  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  prince  and  Asser  spent  their  time  together. 
He  states  that  having  one  day,  being  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin,  cited  in  conversation  a  passage  of  some 
celebrated  author,  the  king  was  greatly  pleased  with 
it,  and  desired  him  to  write  it  down  in  the  margin  of 
a  book  he  carried  in  his  breast ;  but  Asser  having 
no  room  to  write  it  there,  and  yet  being  desirous  to 
gratify  his  master,  he  asked  King  Alfred  whether  he 
should  not  provide  a  few  leaves,  in  which  to  set 
down  such  remarkable  things  as  occurred  either  in 
reading  or  conversation :  the  king  was  delighted 
with  this  hint,  and  directed  Asser  to  put  it  immedi- 
ately in  execution.  Pursuing  this  method  constantly, 
their  collection  began  to  swell,  till  at  length  it  be- 
came of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Psalter  ;  and  this  was 
what  the  king  called  his  "  Hand-book,  or  Manual." 

Asser  left  many  valuable  works,  but  the  one  for 
which  he  is  best  known  is  the  life  of  his  royal  master. 

ASTELL,  MARY. — This  distinguished  ornament 
of  her  sex  and  country  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Astell,  a  merchant  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  where 
she  was  born  about  1668.  She  was  well  educated, 
and  amongst  other  accomplishments  was  mistress  of 
the  French,  and  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  Her 
uncle,  a  clergyman,  observing  marks  of  a  promising 
genius,  took  her  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  her 
mathematics,  logic,  and  philosophy.  She  left  the 
place  of  her  nativity  when  she  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of  her 
life  at  London  and  Chelsea.  Here  she  pursued  her 
studies  with  assiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
above  sciences,  and  acquired  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  classic  authors.  Among  these,  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  Hierocles,  Antonius,  Tully,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon  were  her  favourites. 

Her  life  was  spent  in  writing  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  religion,  and  virtue  ;  and  in  the  practice 
of  those  religious  duties  which  she  so  zealously  and 
pathetically  recommended  to  others,  and  in  which 
perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  sincere  and  devout. 
Her  mind  was  generally  calm  and  serene ;  and  her 
conversation  was  cheerful  and  highly  entertaining. 
She  would  say,  "  The  good  Christian  only  has  reason, 
and  he  always  ought  to  be  cheerful :"  and,  "  That 
dejected  looks  and  melancholy  airs  were  very  un- 
seemly in  a  Christian."  Some  very  distinguished 
men  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of  her  works,  such 
as  Atterbury,  Hickes,  Walker,  Norris,  Dodwell,  and 
Evelyn. 

She  was  remarkably  abstemious,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  state  of  health  till  a  few 
years  before  her  death.  When  she  was  confined  to  her 
bedbya  gradual  decay,  and  when  the  time  of  her  disso- 
lution drew  near,  she  ordered  her  shroud  and  coflfin  to 
be  made,  and  brought  to  her  l)edside,  and  there  to  re- 
main in  her  view,  as  a  constant  memento  of  her  ap- 
proaching fate.  Miss  Astell  died  in  1751,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea. 


ASTLE,  THOMAS- 

ASTLE,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
English  antiquities,  born  at  Yoxall  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he 
followed  for  some  time,  and  in  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice acquired  a  strong  taste  for  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  a  peculiar  facility  in  deciphering  ancient 
records.     His  father  was  about  to  settle  him  in  a 
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good  country  practice  as  a  solicitor,  when  fortunately 
his  talents  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  employed  him  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  and  Dr.  Ducarel,  to  superintend 
the  regulations  of  the  public  records  at  Westmin- 
ster. These  gentlemen  were,  however,  removed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  came  into  power.  In  1765  he 
was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the  sixpence  in 
the  pound  on  the  civil  list,  and  in  1766  he  was  con- 
sulted by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
specting the  printing  of  the  ancient  records  of  par- 
liament. To  the  superintendence  of  this  work  he 
introduced  his  father-in-law  Mr.  Morant ;  and  on  his 
death,  in  1770,  was  himself  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  to  carry  on  the  work,  which  he  completed 
in  the  five  following  years.  He  was  then  appointed  on 
the  death  of  Henry  Rooke,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  chief 
clerk  in  the  record-office  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
and,  on  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Shelly,  he  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  records.  He  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquary  societies,  and 
of  several  learned  bodies  on  the  continent,  and  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  he  was  long  a  useful  and  dis- 
tinguished member,  and  contributed  several  valuable 
articles  to  the  Archseologia.  He  pubhshed  also  "  A 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library  ; 
towhich  are  added  many  Emendations  andAdditions  : 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Da- 
mage Sustained  by  the  Fire  in  1731  ;"  and  also  a  Ca- 
talogue of  the  Charters  preserved  in  the  same 
Library,"  which  was  communicated  by  him  to  S. 
Hooper,  who  pubhshed  them  in  1777-  "  The  Ori- 
gin and  Progress  of  Writing ;  illustrated  by  Engrav- 
ings taken  from  Marbles,  MSS.  and  Charters,  An- 
cient and  Modern  :  also  some  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Printing,  1784."  A  new  edition 
was  published  in  1803,  with  one  additional  plate 
from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  marked  Nero, 
D.  IV.;  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Astle,  painted  by 
Howard,  and  engi-aved  by  Shelton. 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 


In  addition  to  the  above-named  works,  Mr.  Astle 
published  several  others,  among  which  we  may  enu- 
merate "  The  Will  of  King  Alfred,"  and  an  "  Account 
of  the  Seals  of  the  King's  Royal  Burgh's  and  Mag- 
nates of  Scotland,"  as  those  best  deserving  of  notice. 

Mr.  Astle  resided  for  many  years  at  Battersea 
Rise,  where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  December  1803, 
in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

ASTLEY,  PHILIP,  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Amphitheatre  near  Westminster  Bridge,  and  the 
author  of  several  literary  productions.  He  was  born 
at  Newcastle-under-line,  in  1742,  and  received  his 
education  in  that  town.  In  1759  he  enhsted  in 
Elliot's  Light  Horse,  and,  after  remaining  seven 
years  in  that  regiment,  returned  to  England,  and 
erected  the  theatre  that  still  bears  his  name.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  1814. 

ATAHUALPA,  or  ATABALIPA.  the  name  of 
the  last  unfortunate  Inca  of  Peru.  He  had  usurped 
his  authority  by  the  deposition  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Huescar ;  and  he  sought  to  secure  it  by  the 
murder  of  all  the  Children  of  the  Sun  whom  he 
could  get  into  his  power.  During  the  course  of  this 
civil  war,  the  Spanish  adventurer  Pizarro  arrived  in 
Peru,  and  was  suffered  without  opposition  to  pene- 
trate to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  of  Ata- 
hualpa.  Confiding  in  the  friendly  professions  of  the 
Spanish  leader,  the  unhappy  Peruvian,  with  a  splen- 
did and  numerous  train  of  followers,  was  induced 
to  visit  the  Spanish  quarters.  Here  it  was  with 
much  modesty  at  once  proposed  to  him  to  embrace 
the  Christian  rehgion,  and  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile.  The  astonished  prince 
demanded  where  was  the  authority  on  which  all  this 
was  required  of  him.  "  In  this  book,"  replied  the 
friar  Velverde,  reaching  him  his  breviary.  The  Inca 
took  the  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  put  it  to  his 
ear,  and,  saying,  "  This  is  silent,  it  tells  me  nothing," 
threw  it  to  the  ground.  "  To  arms  !"  exclaimed  the 
execrable  Valverde,  "  and  revenge  the  profanation 
of  our  holy  religion."  All  this  having  been  con- 
certed, a  prepared  band  of  Spaniards  attacked  and 
massacred  the  innocent  Peruvians,  and  secured  the 
person  of  the  Inca.  For  some  time  they  kept  him 
in  respectful  custody,  to  issue  such  orders  as  they 
dictated,  all  which  his  subjects  implicitly  obeyed; 
but  at  length,  to  prevent  contention  about  the  divi- 
sion of  his  ransom,  between  those  who  had  seized 
him  and  the  newly  arrived  forces  under  Almagro, 
his  death  was  resolved  upon.  Tlie  expedient  adopted 
was  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct : 
the  unfortunate  prince,  being  accused  of  treachery, 
was  brought  to  trial  on  a  number  of  mock  charges, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burned.  He  was  instantly  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where,  in  order  to  miti- 
gate the  punishment,  he  consented  to  be  baptized ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  was  strangled 
at  the  stake,  A.  D.  1533. 

ATHANASIUS,  St,  a  celebrated  Christian  bishop 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  under 
Alexander  the  bishop,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
dicrnity,  A.  D.  326.  During  the  life  of  his  predecessor, 
he  had  entered  with  great  vehemence  into  the  dispute 
by  which  the  Christians  were  then  agitated,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  council  of 
Nice  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  violent  speech 
against  Arius.  On  his  advancement  to  the  prelacy, 
he  dedicated  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  defence 
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of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  resohitely  refused 
the  request  of  Constantine  for  the  restoration  of  Arius 
to  the  CathoUc  communion.  In  revenge  for  this 
refusal,  the  Arian  |)arty  brought  several  accusations 
against  him  before  the  emperor.  Of  these  he  was 
acquitted  in  the  first  instance ;  but  on  a  new  charge 
of  having  detained  ships  at  Alexandria,  laden  with 
corn  for  Constantinople,  either  from  conviction  or 
policy,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  banished  into  Gaul. 
Here  he  remained  an  e.xile  eighteen  months,  or,  as 
some  accounts  say,  upwards  of  two  years,  his  see  in 
the  mean  time  being  unoccupied. 

On  the  death  of  Constantine,  he  was  recalled,  and 
restored  to  his  functions  by  Constantius  ;  but,  the 
Arian  party  again  acquiring  ascendancy,  he  was  once 
more  deposed,  and  a  new  prelate  chosen  in  his  place, 
whom  the  emperor  directed  his  authorities  to  support. 
On  this  occasion,  Athanasius  fled  to  Julius  bishop  of 
Rome,  who,  disapproving  of  the  conduct  and  doctrine 
of  the  eastern  churches,  gave  him  a  welcome  protec- 
tion. But  Athanasius  was  soon  assailed  by  the 
violence  of  his  adversaries,  and,  being  again  deprived 
of  his  episcopal  authority,  was  forced  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  the  desert  of  Thebais,  where  he  remained 
unheard  of  for  the  space  of  six  years.  He  was  again 
restored  to  his  see  under  Julian,  and  afterwards 
banished  by  the  same  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  par- 
ticularly obnoxious.  He  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Jo\'ian,  and  again  banished  by  Valens  ;  he  was 
finally  restored  under  the  latter  emperor,  and  ended 
his  days  in  tranquillity. 

Gibbon  the  historian  thus  describes  the  labours 
and  character  of  Athanasius  : — 

"  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution  he  was  patient 
of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and, 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  much  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stantine, for  the  government  of  a  great  empire.  His 
learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive  than 
that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude  eloquence 
could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of 
Gregory,  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the  primate  of 
Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his  sentiments,  or 
his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated  style,  either  of 
speaking  or  writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and 
persuasive."  Athanasius  was  actively  engaged  as  a 
theological  disputant  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
there  are  several  of  his  works  preserved,  but  his 
most  celebrated  book  is  against  the  Arians.  It  may 
hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  gloomy  and 
bigoted  spirit  which  is  ])reathed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  creed  ascribed  to  this  saint  is  but  little 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the 
doctrines  of  the  di\'ine  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

ATHELSTAN,  a  Saxon  king  of  England,  who 
succeeded  his  father  Edward  the  Elder  in  925. 
Although  of  illegitimate  birth,  his  mature  age  and 
acknowledged  capacity  caused  him  to  be  preferred 
to  the  lawful  children  of  Edward,  at  a  season  which 
required  considerable  political  talents  and  warlike 
experience.  He  answered  the  expectations  of  his 
supporters  by  repressing  the  Danes  of  Northumber- 
land, and  defeating  a  considerable  combination  of 
that  people,  with  the  Scots  and  Welsh,  who  united 
in  a  league  against  England.  After  this  event,  he 
enjoyed  his  cro^vn  in  peace,  and  governed  with  great 


ability.  A  remarkable  law  was  passed  in  his  reign 
forthe  encouragement  of  commerce,  by  which  every 
merchant  who  made  three  voyages  to  sea  on  his  own 
account  was  deemed  a  thane  or  noble.  Athelstan 
died  after  a  reign  of  si.xteen  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Edmund. 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  philosopher  who 
in  early  life  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The 
church  being  about  this  time  greatly  oppressed  in 
the  east,  Athenagoras  wrote  a  remonstrance  on  the 
subject,  addressed  to  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Commodus.  This 
remonstrance,  containing  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  ajustification  of  secession  from  paganism, 
was  presented,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
^Titers,  by  Athenagoras  in  person,  who,  it  is  asserted, 
had  for  that  purpose  been  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  the  imperial  court,  about  A.  D.  168.  The 
frequent  inversions  and  parentheses  in  this  work 
betray,  a  little  too  sensibly,  the  art  of  the  rhetorician  : 
the  epithets,  too,  bestowed  on  the  emperors,  are 
unwarrantably  strained,  and  bordering  even  on 
blasphemy  ;  but  with  all  these  defects,  which  indeed 
belong  to  the  period  rather  than  to  the  man,  the 
style  has  undoubted  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
Attic;  and  the  train  of  reasoning,  particularly  in 
exposing  the  pagan  superstition,  is  remarkably 
forcible  and  happy. 

ATHENJiUS,  a  distinguished  native  of  Egj-pt 
who  flourished  in  the  third  century.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  had  read  so 
much,  and  had  such  an  uncommonly  retentive 
memory,  that  he  might  be  styled  the  Varro  of  the 
Greeks.  Of  all  his  writings  none  remain  but  the 
work  entitled  the  "  Sophists  discoursing  at  Table." 
Here  an  infinite  variety  of  facts  and  quotations  are 
preserved,  which  are  to  be  met  with  nowhere  else; 
and  hence,  as  Bayle  truly  observes,  it  is  probable  that 
this  author  is  more  valued  by  us  than  he  was  by  his 
contemporaries,  who  could  consult  the  originals  from 
which  these  facts  and  quotations  were  taken.  Athe- 
nteus  is  supposed  to  have  been  injured  by  translators, 
the  omissions,  transpositions,  and  false  readings  in 
him  being  extremely  numerous.  The  work  consists 
of  fifteen  books,  the  two  first  and  beginning  of  the 
third  of  which  are  wanting,  have  been  supplied  from 
an  abridgment  which  is  extant.  It  was  first  printed 
in  1514,  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  and  reprinted 
under  the  inspection  of  Casaubon  at  Leyden  in  1600. 
Another  edition  in  fourteen  volumes,  by  Shweig- 
haeuser,  was  published  at  Strasburgh,  1801 — 180/". 

ATKYNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
who  actively  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  his  successor  James. 
He  was  born  at  Sapperton  in  Gloucestershire,  and, 
after  an  academical  education  at  Oxford,  he  entered 
at  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  He  soon  attained  emi- 
nence in  his  profession ;  and  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  created  K.  B.  In  1672  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench,  becoming  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Common  : Pleas,  which  post  he  kept  till  1679, 
when,  disgusted  at  the  arbitrary  measures  pursued 
by  the  king's  ministers,  he  gave  in  his  resignation 
and  retired  into  the  country.  In  the  busy  scenes  of 
the  eventful  period  which  followed.  Sir  Robert  acted 
with  firmness  and  consistency  as  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  without  however  committing  himself  as  a 
decided  opponent  of  government. 

In   1683  he  was    applied  to  for  advice  by  the 
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friends  of  Lord  "William  Russel,  and  readily  defended 
that  unfortunate  nobleman.  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished remarks  on  his  trial,  in  which  he  inculcates  the 
position  that  "  there  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  any  such 
thing  as  constructive  treason,  as  it  defeats  the  very  scope 
and  design  of  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III., 
which  is  to  make  a  plain  declaration  on  what  shall  be 
adjudged  treason  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice." 
He  also  defended  Sir  W.  Williams,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the 
crown  for  signing  the  order  for  printing  "  Danger- 
field's  Narrative  of  the  Popish  Plot."  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  he  published  two  tracts  against  the  dis- 
pensing power  assumed  by  that  monarch,  one  of 
which  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  the  chief 
justice,  Sir  Edward  Herbert.  When  the  revolution 
took  place,  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Sir  R.  At- 
kyns  recommended  him  to  the  new  king,  who  made 
him  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  The  same 
year,  1689,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  held  that  office  till  1693.  He  resigned 
his  judicial  situation  in  1695,  and  retreated  entirely 
from  public  life,  residing  chiefly  at  his  seat  at  Sap- 
perton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  died  in  1709-10, 
aged  eighty-eight.  The  son  of  this  gentleman  was 
distinguished  as  a  good  topographical  ^TOter.  His 
history  of  Gloucestershire  is  a  work  of  authority. 

There  is  another  author  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the 
same  family,  who  published  a  work  on  typography, 
entitled  the  "  Original  and  Growth  of  Printing  in 
England."  He  died  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  September  14,  1677. 

ATTERBURY,  LEWIS,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  born  about 
the  year  1631.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  Atterbury 
rector  of  Middleton-Malser,  or  Milton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, who  among  other  ministers  subscribed  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  1648.  Lewis  was 
entered  a  student  of  Christ  Church  Oxford  in  1647, 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  February  23 
1649,  and  was  created  master  of  arts  by  virtue  of  a 
dispensation  from  Cromwell  the  chancellor,  March 
1,  1651.  In  1654  he  became  rector  of  Great  or 
Broad- Rissington  in  Gloucestershire  ;  and,  after  the 
restoration,  took  a  presentation  for  that  benefice 
under  the  great  seal,  and  was  instituted  again  to  con- 
firm his  title  to  it.  On  the  1 1th  of  September,  1657, 
he  was  admitted  rector  of  Milton,  or  Middleton- 
Kej-nes,  in  Bucks  ;  and  at  the  return  of  Charles  II. 
took  the  same  prudent  method  to  corroborate  his 
title  to  that  living.  In  July  I66O  he  was  made 
chaplain  extraordinary  to  Henry  duke  of  Gloucester  ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  was 
created  doctor  in  di\'inity.  Returning  from  London, 
where  the  law-suits  he  had  frequently  been  involved 
in  had  brought  him,  he  was  drowned  near  his  own 
house.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  I693. 

ATTERBURY,  LEWIS,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Caldecot,  in  the 
parish  of  Ne^vport-Pagnel,  in  Bucks,  on  the  2nd  of 
May  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  sent  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
September  1679,  being  then  bachelor  of  arts  ;  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  made  master  of  arts.  In 
Februar}',  1684,  Mr.  Atterbury  was  instituted  rector 
of  Symel  in  Northamptonshire,  which  living  he  after- 
wards resigned  upon  his  accepting  of  other  prefer- 
ments; and  in  July  1687  he  acquired  the  degrees 
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of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  civil  law.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Highgate,  where  he  preached 
in  the  place  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Daniel  Lathom,  who 
was  very  infirm,  and,  upon  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man was,  in  June  1695,  elected  by  the  trustees  of 
Highgate  chapel  to  be  their  preacher.  He  had  a 
little  before  been  appointed  one  of  the  six  chaplains 
to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  at  Whitehall  and 
St.  James's,  which  place  he  continued  to  supply  after 
she  came  to  the  cro\vn,  and  also  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  In  1707  the  queen  presented 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Shepperton  in  ^liddlesex  ;  and 
in  March  1719  the  bishop  of  London  added  the 
rectory  of  Hornsey. 

Dr.  Lewas  Atterbury  died  at  Bath,  of  a  paralytic 
disorder,  October  20th  1731.  He  published  in  his 
life-time  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  four  occasional 
ones,  besides  some  other  works. 

ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS,  bishop  of  Rochester 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  I., 
was  born  March  6,  1662,  at  Middleton,  near  Newport- 
Pagnel,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Westminster  School ;  and 
thence,  in  I68O,  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  for  his  wit  and  learning,  and  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  poetical  talents,  in  a  Latin  version  of 
Drj'den's  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel."  In  1687  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  controversial  ^\Titing,  and  be- 
came an  able  and  strenuous  advocate  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  feeling  is  displayed  in  his 
work,  entitled  "  An  Answer  to  some  Considerations 
on  the  Spirit  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  of 
the  Reformation."  Atterbury  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  June  13,  16S4,  when  he  was  httle 
more  than  t^venty-two  years  old.  After  passing  two 
or  three  years  more  in  the  college,  he  became  restless 
and  impatient  of  a  college  life,  as  appears  by  an  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  his  father  which  has  been  pre- 
served with  his  correspondence.  "  You  used  to  say, 
when  you  had  your  degrees  you  should  be  able  to 
swim  without  bladders.  You  used  to  rejoice  at  your 
being  moderator,  and  of  your  quantum  as  sub-lec- 
turer ;  but  neither  of  these  pleased  you  ;  nor  were 
you  willing  to  take  those  pupils  the  house  afforded 
you  when  master  ;  nor  doth  your  lecturer  please,  or 
nobleman  satisfy  you."  In  the  fame  letter  the  father 
ad\-ises  his  man-png  into  some  family  of  interest, 
either  bishop  or  archbishop's,  or  some  courtier, 
"  which  may  be  done,  wdth  accomplishments,  and  a 
portion  too."  And  to  part  of  this  counsel  young 
Atterbur}'  attended  ;  for  he  soon  after  married  Miss 
Osborn,  a  distant  relation  of  the  duke  of  Leeds.  In 
1690  he  took  orders  and  in  169 1  he  was  elected  lecturer 
of  St.  Bride's  Church  in  London,  and  preacher  at 
Bridewell  Chapel.  An  academic  Hfe  indeed  must 
have  been  irksome  to  a  person  of  his  active  temper. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  a  clergj'man  of  his  fine 
genius,  improved  by  study,  with  a  disi)osition  to 
exert  his  talents,  should  remain  long  unnoticed ;  and 
we  find  that  he  was  soon  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  earliest  of  his  ser- 
mons in  print  was  preached  before  the  queen  at 
Whitehall,  May  29,  1792.  In  August  1694  he 
preached  his  celebrated  sermon  before  the  governors 
of  Bridewell  and  Bedlam,  "  on  the  Power  of  Charity 
to  cover  Sins,"  to  which  Mr.  Hoadly  (afterwards 
bishop)  published  some  "  Exceptions ;"  and  in 
October  that  year  he  again  preached  before  the  queen, 
I   2 
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'llie  share  he  took  in  tlie  celebrated  controversy 
with  Bentley  is  now  very  clearly  ascertained.  In  one 
of  the  letters  to  his  nol)le  pupil,  dated  "  Chelsea, 
169s,"  he  says,  "  the  matter  had  cost  him  sometime 
and  trouble.  In  laying  the  design  of  the  book,  in 
writing  about  half  of  it,  in  reviewing  a  good  part  of 
the  rest,  in  transcribing  the  whole,  and  attending  the 
press,"  he  adds,  "  half  a  year  of  my  life  went  away." 

In  1700  a  still  larger  field  of  activity  opened,  in 
which  Atterbury  was  engaged  four  years  with  Dr. 
Wake  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and 
others,  concerning  "  the  Rights,  Powers,  and'  Privi- 
leges of  Convocations,"  in  which,  however  the  real 
truth  of  the  cjuestion  may  be  supposed  to  lie,  he  dis- 
played so  much  learning  and  zeal,  that  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  returned  him  their  thanks, 
and  the  university  of  Oxford  complimented  him  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  January,  29,  1700,  he  was  in- 
stalled archdeacon  of  Totness,  being  raised  to  that 
dignity  by  ISir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  then  bishop  of 
£xeter.  The  same  yeai"  he  was  engaged,  \Aath  some 
other  learned  divines,  in  revising  an  intended  edition 
of  the  "  Greek  Testament,"  with  Greek  "  Scholia," 
collected  chiefiy  from  the  fathers,  by  Archdeacon 
Gregory.  At  this  period  he  was  very  popular  as 
preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  an  office  which  had 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  John  Trevor.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Dr.  Atterbury 
was  appointed  one  of  her  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary; and  in  October  1704  was  advanced  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlisle.  About  t^\-o  yeai-s  after  this  he 
was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Hoadly  respect- 
ing the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent life,  occasioned  by  his  sermon,  preached  at  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bennet,  a  bookseller.  In 
1 707  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  then  bishop  of  Exeter, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  canons  residentiaries  of  that 
church  ;  and  three  years  after  came  on  the  celebrated 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  whose  remarkable  speech  on 
that  occasion  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  u}>  by  Atterbury,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Smalridge  and  Dr.  Friend.  The  same  year  Dr.  At- 
terbury was  unanimously  chosen  prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  in  that  house.  May  11,  1 7 1 1,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  convocation,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  comjiaring  Mr.  Whiston's  doctrines  with 
those  of  the  church  of  England ;  and,  in  Jime  fol- 
lowing, he  drew  up  "A  Representation  of  the  Present 
State  of  Religion,"  and  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Church;  and  shortly  after,  at  the  reconmiendation 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  the  queen  advanced  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  with  the  deanery  of 
Westminster  in  commendam  ;  he  was  confirmed  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  immediately. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  reign,  his  tide  of 
prosperity  began  to  decrease ;  and  he  received  a 
severe  mortification  after  the  coronation  of  King 
George  I.,  when,  upon  his  offering  to  present  his 
majesty  with  the  chair  of  state  and  ro}-al  canopy,  his 
own  perquisites  as  dean  of  Westminster,  the  offer  was 
rejected,  and  not  without  evident  marks  of  dishke.  Dur- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  which  broke  out  in  the 
first  year  of  this  reign ,  Atterbury  gave  an  instance  of  his 
growing  disaffection  to  the  established  government, 
in  refusmg  to  sign  the  "  Declaration"  of  the  bishops, 
besides  which  he  constantly  opposed  the  measures  of 
the  court  m  the  House  of  Lords,  and  drew  up  some 
of  the  most  violent  protests  with  his  own  hand. 


In  1722  he  was  apprehended,  and  committed  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  favouring  the 
pretender.  This  commitment  of  a  bishop  upon  a 
suspicion  of  high  treason,  as  it  was  a  thing  rarely 
practised  after  the  Refoniiation,  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  excitement  among  the  people.  In 
March,  1722,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  "  infiicting  certain  pains  and  penalties 
on  Francis  LordBishopof  Rochester,"  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  him,  with  notice  that  he  had  liberty  of 
counsel  and  solicitors  for  making  his  defence.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  bishop  a])plied,  by  peti- 
tion, to  the  House  of  Lords,  for  their  direction  and 
advice  :  and  on  April  4  he  acquainted  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  letter,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  that  house  no  trouble,  in  relation 
to  the  bill  depending  therein;  but  should  be  ready 
to  make  his  defence  against  it,  when  it  should  be 
argued  in  another  house,  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member.  On  the  9th  the  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  the  same  day  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  for  their  concurrence.  May  6, 
being  the  day  appointed  by  the  lords  for  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill.  Bishop  Atterbury  was  brought 
to  Westminster,  to  make  his  defence.  The  counsel 
for  the  bishop  were,  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  and 
William  Wynne,  esq.  For  the  king,  Mr.  Reeve  and 
Mr.  Wearge.  The  proceedings  continued  above  a 
Aveek ;  and  on  Saturday  May  11  the  bishop  was 
permitted  to  plead  for  himself,  which  he  did  in  a 
very  eloquent  speech.  This  memorable  speech  was 
for  the  first  time  faithfully  given  to  the  public  in 
1783,  as  the  slightest  comparison  with  that  errone- 
ously printed  in  the  "  State  Trials"  will  evidently 
show.  The  bishop  commences  his  speech  by  com- 
plaining of  the  uncommon  severity  he  had  experienced 
in  the  Tower,  which  was  carried  to  so  great  a  length 
that  not  even  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Morice,  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  him  in  any  nearer  mode  than 
standing  in  an  open  area,  whilst  the  bishop  looked 
out  of  a  two-pair-of-stairs  window.  After  a  solemn 
protestation  of  his  innocence,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said,  he  concludes  thus  : — "  If,  on  any  account,  there 
shall  still  be  thought  by  your  lordships  to  be  any 
seeming  strength  in  the  proofs  against  me, — if,  by 
your  lordships  judgments,  springing  from  unknown 
motives,  I  shall  be  thought  to  be  guilty, — if,  for  any 
reasons  or  necessity  of  state,  of  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  which  I  am  no  competent  judge,  your 
lordships  shall  proceed  to  pass  this  bill  against  me, — 
I  shall  dispose  myself  quietly  and  tacitly  to  submit 
to  what  you  do  ;  God's  will  be  done  :  naked  came  I 
out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  ; 
and,  whether  he  gives  or  takes  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!" 

On  Monday  the  13th  he  was  carried  for  the  last 
time  from  the  Tower,  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  king's 
counsel  to  his  defence.  On  the  15th  the  bill  was 
read  the  third  time ;  and,  after  a  long  and  warm 
debate,  passed  on  the  l6th  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
three  to  forty-three.  On  the  27th  the  king  came 
to  the  house,  and  confirmed  it  by  his  royal  assent. 
June  18,  1723,  this  eminent  prelate,  having  the  day 
before  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  who  from  the  time 
of  passing  the  biU  against  him  to  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture had  free  access  to  him  in  the  Tower,  em- 
barked on  board  the  Aldborough  man  of  war,  and 
landed  the  Friday  following  at  Calais.     When  he 
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went  on  shore,  having  been  informed  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  after  the  rising  of  the  parlia- 
ment received  the  k'ing's  pardon,  was  arrived  at  the 
same  place  on  his  return  to  England,  he  said  with 
an  air  of  pleasantry,  "  Then  I  am  exchanged  !"  and 
it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Pope,  "  a  sign  of  the  nation's 
being  afraid  of  being  over-run  with  too  much  polite- 
ness, when  it  could  not  regain  one  great  man,  but  at 
the  expense  of  another."  But  the  severity  of  his 
treatment  did  not  cease  even  with  his  banishment. 
The  same  vindictive  spirit  pursued  him  in  foreign 
climes. 

When  Bishop  Atterbury  first  entered  upon  his 
banishment,  Brussels  was  the  place  destined  for  his 
residence ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  that  place, 
and  retire  to  Paris.  He  again  changed  his  abode, 
and  removed  to  Montpelier  in  1728;  and,  after 
residing  there  about  two  years,  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  February  15th  1731-2. 

His  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  in- 
terred the  12th  of  May  following  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  a  vault  which  in  the  year  1722  had  been 
prepared  by  his  directions. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  he  published  a  Vin- 
dication of  himself,  Bishop  Smalridge,  and  Dr.  Aid- 
rich,  from  a  charge  brought  against  them  by  Mr. 
Oldmixon,  of  ha\ang  altered  and  interpolated  the 
copy  of  Lord  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebelhon." 
Bishop  Atterbury's  "  Sermons"  have  been  pubhshed 
in  a  variety  of  forms ;  those  contained  in  the  two 
first  were  pubhshed  by  himself,  and  dedicated  to 
his  great  patron  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  bishop  of 
Winchester ;  those  in  the  two  last  were  published 
after  his  death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  his  lord- 
ship's chaplain.  Four  admirable  "  Visitation  Charges" 
accompany  his  "  Epistolary  Correspondence." 

With  regard  to  Bishop  Atterbury's  character,  how- 
ever the  moral  and  political  part  of  it  may  have  been 
differently  represented  by  the  opposite  parties,  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  uncommon  abilities.  In  his  controversial 
writings,  he  was  sometimes  too  severe  upon  his  adver- 
sary, and  dealt  rather  too  much  in  satire  and  invec- 
tive ;  but  this  his  panegyrist  imputes  more  to  the 
natural  fervour  of  his  wit  than  to  any  bitterness  of 
temper,  or  prepense  malice.  In  his  sermons,  however, 
he  is  not  only  every  way  unexceptionable,  but  highly  to 
be  commended.  The  truth  is  his  talent  as  a  preacher 
was  so  excellent  and  i-emarkable  that  it  may  not  im- 
properly be  said  that  he  owed  his  preferment  to  the 
pulpit,  nor  any  hard  matter  to  trace  him,  through 
his  writings,  to  his  several  promotions  in  the 
church.  We  may  conclude  this  notice  of  Bishop 
Atterbury's  character,  as  a  preacher,  with  the  en- 
comium bestowed  on  him  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Tatler,"  who,  having  observed  "  that  the  English 
clergy  too  much  neglect  the  art  of  speaking,"  makes 
a  particular  exception  with  regard  to  this  prelate, 
%vho,  he  remarks,  "  has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his 
congregation  that  he  commits  to  his  memory  what 
he  has  to  say  to  them ;  and  has  so  soft  and  graceful 
a  behaviour  that  it  must  attract  your  attention.  His 
person,"  continues  this  author,  "  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
is  no  small  recommendation  ;  but  he  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  not  losing  that  advantage,  and  adding 
to  propriety  of  speech  (which  might  pass  the  criti- 
cism of  Longinus)  an  action  v/hich  would  have  been 
approved  by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force 
in  his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience  who  could 
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not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  there 
no  explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This 
art  of  his  is  used  with  the  most  exact  and  honest 
skill.  He  never  attempts  your  passions,  till  he  has 
convinced  your  reason.  All  the  objections  which 
you  can  form  are  laid  open  and  dispersed,  liefore  he 
uses  the  least  vehemence  in  his  sermon  ;  but  when 
he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wins  your 
heart,  and  never  ])retends  to  show  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness till  he  has  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it." — 
In  his  letters  to  Pope,  &c..  Bishop  Atterbury  appears 
in  a  pleasing  light,  as  an  epistolary  writer.  lu 
ease  and  elegance  his  works  are  superior  to  those  of 
Pope,  which  are  more  studied.  There  are  in  them 
several  beautiful  references  to  the  classics.  The 
bishop  excelled  in  his  allusions  to  sacred  as  well  as 
profane  authors. 

ATTICUS,TITUSPOMPONIUS,adistinguished 
senator,  who  acquired  great  celebrity  from  the  pe- 
culiar benevolence  and  amenity  of  his  private 
character.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  inherited  vast  wealth  from  his  father  and  uncle, 
and,  being  liberally  educated,  devoted  himself  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  had  scarcely  reached  manhood 
when  the  bloody  factions  of  Marius  and  Cinna  began 
to  rage,  to  avoid  which  he  retired  to  Athens, 
whither  he  conveyed  the  greatest  part  of  his  property, 
and  where  he  drank  deeply  of  Grecian  literature,  and 
hved  in  the  most  liberal  exercise  of  pubhc  and  private 
benevolence.  His  retirement  from  the  scene  of 
political  contention  did  not  however  make  him 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  actors  in  it,  or  timid 
in  serving  his  friends  of  the  distressed  party.  He 
supplied  young  Marius  with  money  to  escape  from 
his  foes  ;  and  when  Cicero,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached,  was  banished,  accommodated  him  also  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  He  returned  to  reside  at 
Rome  when  affairs  were  settled,  but  steadily  pursued 
his  original  plan  of  avoiding  public  business ;  and, 
being  sixty  years  of  age  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Caesar  and  Porapey,  he  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  the  pretext  of  age  to  avoid  engaging  on  either 
side.  On  the  death  of  C?esar,  although  upon  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  Brutus,  he  opposed  the 
establishment  of  a  private  treasury  for  the  use  of 
that  party;  yet  he  largely  assisted  that  highly 
esteemed  Roman,  when  obhged  to  leave  Italy. 

Atticus  also  extended  his  services  to  Antony, 
when  that  leader  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  with 
no  prospect  of  a  restoration  of  his  affairs.  Even  in 
the  bad  times  of  the  triumvirate,  he  caused  all  the 
proscribed  who  tied  to  Epirus  to  be  liberally  relieved 
from  his  estates  in  that  country,  and  by  his  interest 
recovered  the  forfeited  property  of  several  of  them. 
Such  was  his  credit  with  Octavius  that  his  daughter 
was  preferred  to  all  the  great  matches  of  Rome  as  wife 
for  his  friend  Agrippa.  Octavius  himself  cultivated 
the  closest  intimacy  with  Atticus,  who  at  the  same 
time  maintained  an  equally  intimate  correspondence 
with  Antony.  The  mode  of  living  of  Atticus  was 
that  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  whose  mind  was  de- 
votedly attached  to  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits. 
His  domestics  were  not  numerous,  but  choice  ;  his 
table  was  elegant,  but  not  costly ;  and  he  delighted 
in  what  would  now  be  called  literary  suppers.  He 
v/as  extremely  studious,  much  attached  to  enquiries 
relative  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  its  laws 
customs,  and  treaties,  and  wrote  several  vv&rks  on 
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these  subjects,  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
valued.  Atticus  died  by  voluntary  stan-ation, 
arising  from  a  desire  to  die  the  least  painful  death  he 
could  devise. 

ATTICUS,  or  CLAUDIUS  ATTICUS  HE- 
RODES,  a  distinguished  Athenian  philosopher  and 
statesman,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
His  father  Juhus  Atticus  descended  from  the  family 
of  Miltiades,  and  was  raised  from  indigence  to  wealth 
by  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treasure.  Herodes  re- 
ceived an  education  in  accordance  with  the  rank  to 
which  his  father  had  been  advanced  by  the  fortunate 
accession  to  his  property.  Scholastic  rhetoric  or  the 
art  of  declamation,  then  esteemed  a  most  fashionable 
accomplishment,  became  his  principal  study  ;  and  he 
prosecuted  it  under  the  first  masters  of  the  age,  with 
great  success.  After  travelling  abroad,  he  settled  at 
Athens,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence, 
which  were  attended  by  sophists  and  rhetoricians, 
whose  admiration  of  his  talents  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  disinterested,  as  his  hospitality  and 
munificence  were  lavishly  extended  to  his  followers. 
The  fame  of  Herodes  reached  from  Athens  to  Rome  ; 
and  he  was  invited  by  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus 
to  become  rhetorical  tutor  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted  sons  and  destined 
successors  of  Antoninus.  This  promotion  led  to  his 
being  created  consul,  A.  D.  143.  He  was  also  made 
prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  president 
of  the  Panhellenic  and  Panathenian  games,  at  which 
he*^vas  crowned.  He  testified  his  sense  of  this 
honour  by  building  a  marble  stadium,  or  course  for 
running  matches,  one  of  the  grandest  works  ever 
executed  by  a  private  individual.  He  also  erected  a 
theatre  at  Athens,  and  repaired  and  embellished  the 
Odeon  of  Pericles.  These  and  other  splendid  monu- 
ments of  his  wealth  and  liberality  have  perpetuated 
his  name,  while  his  literary  productions  have  perished. 
The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Herodes  was  embittered 
by  the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  pre- 
ferred accusations  against  him  in  his  public  capacity  ; 
but  they  were  suppressed  by  the  friendship  of  his 
])upil  Marcus  Aurelius,  then  emjjeror.  He  passed 
his  latter  days  at  Marathon,  his  birth-place,  where 
he  died  about  A.  D.  1S5,  aged  seventy-five. 

ATITLA,  king  of  the  Huns,  sm-named  the  Scourge 
of  God.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Hvms, 
who  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  China.  At  the  death 
of  their  imcle  Rugilas,  who  reigned  in  modern 
Hungary,  the  brotlaers  Attila  and  Bleda  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Huns.  After  they  had  forced 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger  to  purchase  an 
inglorious  peace,  Attila  caused  Bleda  to  be  assas- 
sinated, and  reigned  alone  over  the  whole  nation  and 
its  subject  territories,  including  the  extensive 
kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  taken  in  their 
largest  signification.  Able  to  bring  into  the  field 
more  than  half  a  million  of  armed  warriors,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  great  passion  was  war ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  real  power,  he  sought  to  add  the  influence 
of  superstition,  by  boasting  the  possession  of  a  sword 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Scythian  Mars,  the 
possession  of  which  was  supposed  to  convey  a  title 
to  the  whole  earth.  His  portrait,  as  described  by 
.Tornandes,  was  that  of  a  modern  Calmuc,  with  a 
large  head,  swarthy  complexion,  flat  nose,  small 
sunken  eyes,  and  a  short  square  body.  His  looks 
were  fierce,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  deportment  stern 
and  haughty;  yet  he  was  merciful  to  a  suppliant 


foe,   and  ruled  his   own    people  with  justice  and 
equity. 

Attila  himself  used  to  say  that  the  grass  never 
grew  where  his  horse  trod.  The  fear  or  the  policy 
of  the  western  Romans  had  induced  them  to  leave 
the  eastern  empire  to  its  fate.  Theodosius,  being 
thus  without  any  resources  to  oppose  this  formidable 
invader,  was  glad  to  accept  such  a  peace  from  him 
as  he  chose  to  dictate.  The  terms,  of  course,  were 
sufficiently  humiliating.  The  conqueror  demanded 
a  large  tract  of  territory,  stretching  along  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singidunun, 
or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novsr  in  Thrace  :  the  breadth 
was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen  days, 
journey.  In  the  next  place,  the  tribute,  or  subsidy, 
paid  by  the  emperor,  was  to  be  raised  from  700  lbs. 
of  gold  to  upwards  of  2000  ;  and  an  immediate 
contribution  was  to  be  paid  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  And,  lastly,  all  the  Huns  who  had  been 
taken  in  war  were  to  be  delivered  immediately 
without  ransom,  whilst  the  Roman  prisoners  were 
obliged  to  purchase  their  freedom  at  the  price  of 
twelve  pieces  of  gold  for  each  man.  This  igno- 
minious treaty  was  gladly  subscribed  by  the  emperor, 
who  had  no  alternative  between  it  and  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

Attila  was  continually  harassing  Theodosius  with 
unwelcome  embassies  ;  and,  as  the  barbarian  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  his  consequence,  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  make  a  suitable  return  ;  and  the  pride  of 
Attila  was  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  the 
persons  who  approached  him  in  quality  of  ambassa- 
dors. At  last  ^laximin,  a  distinguished  individual 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  accepted  with 
reluctance  of  the  troublesome  commission  of  recon- 
ciling the  angry  spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns. 
Priscus  the  historian  accompanied  him,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  many  curious  observations 
on  the  singular  manners  of  this  formidable  monarch, 
and  of  his  barbarian  subjects.  The  ambassadors  of 
Theodosius  proceeded,  by  toilsome  journeys,  through 
countries  depopulated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Huns, 
and  covered  with  the  bones  of  the  slain.  Having 
passed  the  hills  of  modern  Servia,  and  crossed  the 
Danube  in  canoes  provided  by  the  barbarians,  they 
halted  at  a  short  distance  from  the  camp  of  Attila. 
They  were  now  continually  exposed  to  the  insolence 
and  the  caprice  of  the  haughty  conqueror.  The 
ministers  of  Attila  pressed  Maximin  to  communicate 
the  business  and  the  instructions  which  he  reserved 
for  the  ear  of  their  master ;  and,  on  his  refusal  to 
comply,  he  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart ;  the 
order  was  recalled  ;  it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  at 
last,  when  it  was  found  impossible  to  subdue  the 
])atient  firmness  of  Maximin,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  royal  presence ;  but,  instead  of  obtaining  a 
decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to  undertake  a 
distant  journey  towards  the  north,  that  Attila  might 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  the  same  camp 
the  ambassadors  both  of  the  eastern  and  western 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Marcian,  his  suc- 
cessor, peremptorily  refused  to  pay  to  Attila  the  ac- 
customed tribute  ;  and  instructed  his  ambassador 
Apollonius  to  signify  his  refusal,  in  the  very  camp 
of  the  Huns.  Attila,  enraged,  sent  an  equal  defiance 
to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  :  and 
his  ambassadors  addressed  both  the  emperors  in  the 
same  haughty  language.     "  Attila,  my  lord  and  thy 
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lord,  commands  tliee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  im- 
mediate reception."  Despising  the  eastern  Romans, 
whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  he  directed  all  his 
strength  against  the  western  empire.  The  nations 
from  the  Wolga  to  the  Danube  obeyed  his  summons, 
and  poured  their  countless  myriads  on  the  devoted 
country  of  Gaul.  The  Roman  empire  was  saved,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  policy  and  intrepidity  of  .-Etius, 
whom  Gibbon  calls  the  last  of  the  Romans.  He 
formed  a  strict  alliance  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  at  that  time  reigned  at  Thoulouse, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  warlike  forees>  boldly 
proceeded  to  meet  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
on  the  plains  of  Chalons.  Here  a  tremendous  en- 
gagement took  place.  The  centre  of  the  Visigoths 
soon  gave  way,  owing  to  the  defection  of  some  of 
their  allies  ;  Theodoric,  their  king,  was  slain  whilst 
animating  his  men  to  battle  ;  and  Attila  already  be- 
gan to  exult  in  the  confidence  of  victory.  In  this 
situation,  Torismond,  the  son  of  Theodoric,  who  had 
occupied  a  rising  ground,  rushed  down  upon  the 
Huns  with  irresistible  fury :  the  Visigoths  soon  re- 
stored their  order  of  battle,  and  Attila  for  the  first 
time  sustained  a  defeat. 

The  ensuing  year  Attila  again  invaded  Italy,  and 
Rome  was  only  saved  by  a  disgraceful  treaty  with 
the  barbarian  hordes.  His  death  occured  in  453  from 
the  sudden  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel. 

ATWOOD,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  mechanical  philosopher,  who  was  born  in 
1/4.5.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Westminster  School  and  then  proceeded  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  for  some  time  a  tutor,  and 
afterwards  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  The  lectures 
on  experimental  philosophy  which  he  read  to  the 
university  were  much  admired ;  and  it  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  Mr.  Atwood  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  his 
auditors.  When  the  statesman  came  into  power,  he 
conferred  a  sinecure  office  upon  Mr.  Atwood  in  1781, 
and  employed  him  in  all  his  financial  calculations. 

Mr.  Atwood  invented  a  very  ingenious  machine 
for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  "f  accelerated  and 
retarded  motion,  and  for  ascertaining  in  a  simple 
manner  the  quantity  of  matter  moved,  the  moving 
force,  the  space  described,  the  time  of  description, 
and  the  velocity  acquired.  It  may  be  employed 
also  in  estimating  the  velocities  communicated  by 
the  percussion  of  elastic  and  non-elastic  bodies,  for 
determining  the  resistance  of  fluids,  and  for  con- 
firming the  properties  of  rotatory  motion.  Mr. 
Atwood  was  honoured  with  the  Copley  medal  for  his 
valuable  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  died  in  London  on  the  11th  July,1807, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster. 

AUBRE\,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
born  at  Easton  Piers  in  Wiltshire,  Nov.  3,  1625. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
the  grammar-school  at  Malmesbury,  under  Robert 
Latimer,  who  had  also  been  preceptor  to  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Hobbes,  with  whom  Mr.  Aubrey 
commenced  an  early  friendship,  which  lasted  as 
long  as  Mr.  Hobbes  lived.  In  1(342  Mr.  Aubery  was 
entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity  College 
at  Oxford,  where  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
England  were  the  peculiar  object  of  his  research. 
In  1646  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple,   but  the  death  of  his  father  prevented 
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him  from  j)ursuing  the  study  of  the  law.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  several  estates  in  the  counties  of  Wilts, 
Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth, 
but  they  were  involved  in  many  law-suits,  which  by 
degrees  consumed  all  his  property,  and  forced  him 
to  enter  into  the  active  duties  of  life.  He  did  not, 
however,  break  off' his  acquaintance  with  his  learned 
friends  at  Oxford  or  at  London ;  he  kept  up  a  close 
corresjiondence  with  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  and  furnished 
Anthony  Wood  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
materials  for  his  two  large  works.  Soon  after  the 
restoration  Mr.  Aubrey  went  into  Ireland,  and  on 
his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1660,  he  narrowly 
escaped  shij^wreck  near  Holyhead.  In  June,  1664, 
he  travelled  through  France  into  Orleans,  and 
returned  in  the  month  of  October.  In  1666  he 
sold  his  estate  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  at  length 
obliged  to  dispose  of  the  last  remnant  of  his  property 
and  was  reduced  almost  to  want ;  yet  his  spirit 
remained  unbroken.  His  chief  benefactress  was  the 
lady  Long  of  Draycot  in  Wilts,  who  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  her  house,  and  supported  him  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  capacity 
and  indefatigable  application,  a  diligent  searcher 
into  antiquities,  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  an  excellent 
naturalist,  but  he  was  somewhat  credulous  and 
tinctured  ^vith  superstition. 

AUCHMUTY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished 
British  officer,  who  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
in  1776.  He  proceeded  with  Sir  W.  Howe  to  North 
America,  where  he  ser\'ed  the  three  follov.'ing  cam- 
paigns. In  1783  he  held  a  company  in  the  75th  foot 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  present  at  the  first  siege 
of  Seringapatam,  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  In  1801 
he  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant-general.  Returning  to  England  in 
1803,  he  was  ordered  out  to  South  America  in  1806, 
where  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  troops,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  in  February  1807 
took  by  assault,  after  a  most  determined  resistance, 
the  fortress  and  city  of  Monte  Video,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  In  1809  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in 
1811  reduced  the  valuable  settlements  of  Java  and 
Batavia  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  for 
which  he  again  obtained  the  thanks  of  both  houses. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  Sir  Samuel  succeeded  Sir 
D.  Baird,  as  chief  of  the  staff  in  Ireland.  His  death 
was  sudden,  being  occasioned  by  apoplexy,  August 
11,  1822,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  re- 
mains, after  lying  in  state  at  Kilmainham  Hospital, 
were  interred  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  in  the 
royal  vault  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

AUCKL.\ND,  WILLIAM  EDEN,  LORD,  was 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  called  to  the  bar 
by  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1 769.  He 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Carlisle  in  1778  to  negociate 
terms  with  the  revolted  colonies  of  America,  and  was 
chief  secretary  during  the  same  nobleman's  \ace- 
royaltv  in  Ireland.  In  1785  he  was  sent  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  and  in  1788  performed  a  similar  service  mth 
Spain.  In  1789  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
concluded  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  king  of  Pnissia,  in  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
created  Baron  Auckland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,, 
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and  in  1793  was  advanced  to  the  English  peerage  by 
the  same  title.  He  died  in  1814.  Lord  Auckland 
is  known  as  the  author  of  several  valuable  legal  and 
political  works,  but  his  "  History  of  New  Holland" 
is  the  only  one  of  much  general  interest. 

AUDLEY,  THOMAS,  LORD.— This  nobleman 
was  born  of  a  distinguished  family,  in  1488,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  large 
fortune.  "With  all  these  advantages  however  he  was, 
during  the  whole  of  his  pubUc  life,  one  of  the  most 
base  and  servile  tools  of  his  imperious  master,  Henry 
VHL  After  long  acting  as  a  m»re  instrument,  in 
the  capacity  of  speaker  of  the  parliament,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1529,  he  was  selected  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Thomas  More  as  chancellor ;  and  he  subse- 
quently sat  in  judgment  both  on  his  predecessor 
and  Bishop  Fisher,  as  also  on  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
although  she  had  been  in  some  i-espects  his  patroness. 
He  was  likemse  made  serviceable  in  the  affairs  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  and  Catharine  Howard,  and  in  short 
refused  no  task,  however  contradictory,  which  the 
wayward  Henry  imposed  on  him.  For^these  base  com- 
pliances he  was  created  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  and 
received  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  died 
in  1544. 

AUDRAN. — There  were  several  eminent  French 
artists  who  bore  this  name  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Claude  Audran  was  born  in 
1592,  and  died  in  1677-  He  acquired  no  great  dis- 
tinction by  his  works,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
father  of  Germain  Claude  and  Gerard  Audran. 
Charles,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  brother  of  the 
foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1594.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  art  of  engraving,  and  went  to  Italy  to 
perfect  himself.  He  was  a  laborious  and  excellent 
artist ;  and  in  order  to  distinguish  his  works  from 
those  of  his  brother  Claude,  whose  style  was  inferior, 
he  marked  them  with  the  letter  K,  whence  he  is  often 
called  Carles.     He  died  in  1674. 

Germain,  the  eldest  son  of  Claude,  was  born  in 
1631  at  Lyons,  where  his  parents  resided.  He 
studied  under  his  uncle,  and  became  an  '  en- 
graver of  considerable  eminence.  He  died  in  1710. 
He  left  three  sons,  all  of  them  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. 

Claude,  the  second  son  of  the  elder  Claude,  was 
born  in  1639,  and  devoted  himself  to  historical 
painting,  of  which  he  became  professor  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris.  He  entered  under  Le  Brun  at 
the  Gobelins,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  several 
pieces  for  the  staircase  at  Versailles,  especially  in  the 
four  great  pictures  of  the  battles  of  Alexander.  He 
died  in  1684.  Gerard,  brother  to  the  preceding,  and 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  family,  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1640,  and  also  studied  under  Le  Brun.  He  en- 
tirely devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  engraving,  and, 
visiting  Italy,  acquired  so  high  a  character  that 
Louis  XIV.  recalled  him  to  Paris,  where  he  engraved 
Le  Brun's  pictures  of  Alexander's  battles  in  so  mas- 
terly a  style  that  he  was  immediately  i)laced  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  He  has  also  engraved  many 
pictures  from  the  principal  masters  of  France  and 
Italy.  He  is  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of 
his  outlines,  and  the  strength  and  grandeur  of  his 
manner  of  working.  He  died  in  1703,  aged  sixty- 
three. 

AVERROES,  one  of  the  most  leamed  of  the  Ara- 
bian philosophers.     He  \vas  a  native  of  Cordova,  and 


flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  instructed 
in  the  laws  and  the  rehgion  of  the  country  by  his 
father,  who  was  high  priest  and  chief  judge  (under 
the  emperor  of  Morocco)  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
his  authority  extending  over  all  Andalusia  and  Va- 
lencia. Averroes  was  professor  in  the  university  of 
Morocco,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded 
to  his  posts  under  the  emperor,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  great  success.  He  studied 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  asti-ology,  and  mathe- 
matics :  but  understood  the  theory  of  medicine  much 
better  than  the  practice.  The  king  of  Morocco 
offered  him  the  place  of  judge  of  Morocco  and  Mauri- 
tania, with  leave  to  keep  those  he  held  at  Cordova, 
and  he  accepted  it,  went  over  to  Morocco,  and, 
having  settled  judges  as  his  subdelegates,  returned 
to  Cordova. 

Averroes  was  very  liberal  to  men  of  letters  in  ne- 
cessitj',  whether  they  were  his  friends  or  enemies. 
The  former  blaming  him  one  day  for  his  liberality  to 
the  latter,  "  How  unhappy  are  you,"  said  he,  "  not 
to  know  that  to  serve  one's  relations  and  friends  is 
not  an  act  of  hberality  ;  we  are  led  to  that  by  natural 
afl'ection.  To  be  liberal  is  to  communicate  one's 
estate  to  one's  enemies  ;  and  since  my  riches  did  not 
arise  from  myself,  or  from  my  ancestors  having  fol- 
lowed trade,  or  any  art,  or  a  military  life,  but  only 
the  profession  of  virtue,  is  it  not  fit  that  I  should 
dispose  of  them  in  acts  of  virtue  ?  I  find  that  I  have 
not  misplaced  them ;  they  have  served  to  make  those 
my  friends  who  were  my  enemies."  He  would  not 
consent  to  his  youngest  son's  accepting  of  the  ho- 
nours offered  him  at  the  court  of  Morocco  ;  and  was 
so  far  from  showing  any  peculiar  satisfaction  at  the 
deference  paid  to  this  young  man,  which  was  intended 
to  do  a  pleasure  to  his  father,  that  he  was  absolutely 
uneasy  at  it.  "  What  a  pity  it  was,"  says  Bayle,  "  that 
so  'many  virtues  and  excellent  qualities  should  not 
have  been  attended  with  orthodoxy,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  joined  to  the  most  enormous  errors  !"  His 
good  qualities  did  not  prevent  him  having  a  great 
many  enemies  among  the  nobility  and  doctors 
of  Cordova,  who  representing  to  Mansor,  king  of 
Morocco,  that  the  philosophical  tenets  he  had  main- 
tained in  a  lecture  to  his  pupils  were  gross  heresy, 
that  prince  ordered  his  estate  to  be  confiscated,  and 
confined  him  to  the  Jews'  quarter  of  the  city.  Man- 
sor assembled  a  number  of  doctors  in  divinity  and 
law,  to  consider  what  punishment  he  deserved.  The 
greater  part  of  them  replied  that,  as  a  heretic,  he 
merited  capital  punishment;  but  others  were  of 
opinion  that  a  man  of  his  eminence  in  law  and  di- 
vinity ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  '*  for  that  the 
general  report  would  be  that  not  a  heretic  but  a 
lawyer  and  a  divine,  had  suflTered.  The  consequences 
of  this  will  be  (added  they)  first  that  no  more  infidels 
will  embrace  our  faith,  and  so  our  religion  will  be 
discouraged;  secondly,  it  will  be  said  that  our 
African  doctors  seek  pretences  to  take  away  one 
another's  Uves.  The  best  expedient  ^\^ll  be  to  oblige 
him  to  retract ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  your 
majesty  should  pardon  him  in  case  he  repent ;  for 
there  is  no  man  upon  the  earth  exempt  from  every 
crime."  Mansor  approved  of  this  adAnce,  and  Aver- 
roes was  conducted,  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  to  the 
gate  of  a  mosque,  and  placed  bare-headed  upon  the 
highest  step,  and  all  who  entered  into  the  mosque 
spat  in  his  face.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  doctors 
and  the  judge  asked  him  whether  he  repented  of 
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his  heresy  ?  He  answered,  "  Yes  !"  upon  which  he 
was  discharged.  Some  time  after,  Mansor  gave  him 
leave  to  return  to  Cordova,  where  he  lived  very  un- 
happily, being  deprived  of  his  estate  and  books.  In 
the  mean  time  the  judge  who  had  succeeded  ad- 
ministered justice  so  unequally,  that  Mansor  rein- 
stated Averroes  in  his  former  office.  Being  asked 
in  what  situation  his  mind  was  whilst  under  perse- 
cution, "  I  was  pleased,"  said  he,  "  and  displeased.  I 
was  glad  to  be  discharged  from  the  troublesome 
office  of  a  judge ;  but  I  was  uneasy  to  be  oppressed 
by  false  witnesses.  I  did  not  %vish  to  be  restored  to 
my  post  as  a  magistrate,  and  have  not  accepted  it 
again  till  my  innocence  has  been  made  to  appear." 
He  died  at  Morocco  in  1206. 

According  to  Vossius  and  Keckerman,  though 
Averroes  did  not  understand  Greek,  none  of  Aris- 
totle's commentators  have  come  so  near  his  sense. 
The  last-mentioned  \vriter  prays  that  God  would 
raise  up  a  translator  to  rescue  the  works  of  Averroes 
from  the  gross  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  pre- 
ceding undertakers  ;  for  then  we  should  be  sensible  of 
the  great  services  which  that  Arabian  did  to  philosophy. 

AVESBURY,  ROBERT,  an  early  historian,  of 
whom  little  is  known  but  that  he  wrote  a  work  on 
English  history,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
and  that  he  was  for  many  years  keeper  of  the  regis- 
try of  the  court  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward HI. 

His  work  continued  in  MS.  for  many  years,  but 
in  1720  it  was  printed  by  Thomas  Hearne  at  Oxford 
It  has  now,  however,  become  very  scarce. 

AUGEREAU,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES, 
duke  of  Castiglione,  and  marshal  of  France.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  fruit-merchant ;  born  at  Paris  in  1767 ; 
served  as  a  carabinier  in  the  French  army;  went 
from  there  into  the  Neapolitan  service,  estabhshed 
himself  at  Naples,  in  1787,  as  a  fencing-master,  and 
was  banished  thence,  in  1792,  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen.  He  afterwards  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  army  of  Italy,  in  which  liis  talents  and  courage 
soon  gained  him  promotion.  He  distinguished  him- 
self, in  1794,  as  general  of  brigade  in  the  army  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and,  in  1796,  as  general  of  division  in 
the  army  of  Italy.  He  took  the  pass  of  MiUesimo, 
made  himself  master  of  the  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Piedmontese  at  Ceva,  afterwards  of  that  at  Casale, 
threw  himself  on  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  carried  it 
with  the  enemy's  intrenchraents.  June  16,  in  1796, 
he  passed  the  Po,  and  made  prisoners  the  papal 
troops,  together  with  the  cardinal  legate  and  the 
general's  staff. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  Augereau  came  to 
the  assistance  of  Massena,  maintained,  during  a 
whole  day,  a  most  obstinate  struggle  against  a  supe- 
rior number  of  troops,  and  took  the  village  of  Cas- 
tighone,  from  which  he  derived  his  ducal  title.  He 
afterwards  passed  over  the  Adige,  and  drove  back 
the  enemy  as  far  as  Roveredo.  In  the  battle  of  Ar- 
cole,  when  the  French  columns  wavered,  Augereau 
seized  a  standard,  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  and 
gained  the  victory.  The  directory  bestowed  this 
standard  on  him  Jan.  27, 1797.  Aug.  9,  he  was  named 
commander  of  the  17th  military  division  (division  of 
Paris),  in  place  of  General  Uatry. 

In  1799  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred,  and,  therefore,  resigned  his  com- 
mand. He  then  obtained  from  the  consid,  Buona- 
parte, the  command  of  the  army  in  Holland.     He 


led  the  French  and  Batavian  army  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  the  support  of  Moreau,  passed  the  river  at 
Frankfort,  and  fought  with  the  imperial  general,  with 
various  success,  until  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden 
ended  the  campaign.  In  October  1801,  being  su- 
perseded by  General  Victor,  he  remained  without 
employment  till  1803,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  army  collected  at  Bayonne  against  Por- 
tugal. When  this  enterprise  failed,  he  went  back  to 
Paris,  and,  in  1804,  was  created  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire and  grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
the  same  year,  the  king  of  Spain  sent  him  the  order 
of  Charles  III. 

At  the  end  of  1805,  Augereau  was  at  the  head  of 
a  corps  of  the  great  army  in  Germany,  formed  of 
troops  collected  under  his  command  at  Brest.  He 
contributed  to  the  successes  which  gave  birth  to  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  and,  in  March  I8O6,  had  posses- 
sion of  Wetzlar  and  the  country  around,  untU,  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  a  new  war  called  him  to 
Prussia.  The  wounds  which  he  received  in  the 
battle  of  Eylau  compelled  him  to  return  to  France. 
Early  in  1811,  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of 
a  corps  in  the  army  of  Spain,  but  he  returned,  and 
remained  without  any  employment  until  July,  1813, 
when  he  led  the  army  in  Bavaria  against  Saxony, 
where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Augereau  used  reproachful 
language  respecting  him  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
army.  Napoleon,  therefore,  on  his  landing  in  1815, 
declared  him  a  traitor.  Augereau,  however,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  favour,  but  took  no  active  part 
in  the  new  order  of  things.  After  the  return  of  the 
king,  he  took  his  place  again  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
and  sat  among  Ney's  judges.  He  died,  June  11, 
1816,  at  his  estate  La  Houssaye,  near  Paris. 

AUGUSTIN,  a  celebrated  saint  of  the  catholic 
church,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  Pope  Gregorj'  I.,  having  formed  the 
design  of  converting  the  Anglo  Saxons,  selected  St. 
Augustin,  then  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  at 
Rome,  to  lead  a  mission  consisting  of  forty  other 
monks  of  the  same  order  to  England.  They  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and,  having  sent  interpreters 
to  the  king,  they  obtained  his  leave  to  convert  as 
many  of  his  subjects  as  they  could,  and  he  assigned 
them  as  a  place  of  residence  Durovernum  or  Can- 
terbury. Augustin,  by  direction  of  the  pope,  went 
afterwards  to  Aries  in  France,  where  he  was  conse- 
crated archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  the  English 
nation  by  the  archbishop  of  that  place.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Britain,  Augustin  fixed  his  see  at  Canterbury, 
and,  being  supported  by  King  Ethelbert,  made  an  at- 
tempt  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  British 
bishops  generally,  and  for  this  purpose  a  conference 
was  held  in  Worcestershire,  but  without  success.  A 
second  conference  was  proposed,  at  which  the  ap- 
pearance was  more  numerous  than  at  the  former, 
seven  British  bishops  attending  at  it,  with  a  great 
number  of  learned  monks  from  the  monastery  of 
Bancomaburg,  or  Bangor,  who  were  imder  the  di- 
rection of  their  abbot  Dinoth.  These  Britons,  before 
they  began  their  journey,  applied  to  a  hermit  cele- 
brated for  piety  and  virtue  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  should  give  up  the  usages  and  traditions  of 
their  church,  and  ac'nnowledge  the  pretensions  of 
Augustin.  He  told  them  that,  if  Augustin  should 
prove  to  be  a  man  of  God,  they  ought  to  be  governed 
by  him.     They  asked  him  how  they  should  know 
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this.  The  hermit  replied,  "  Our  Saviour  says, 
•  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.'  If  Augustin  be  affable  and  humble,  he 
has  probably  taken  Christ's  yoke  upon  him,  and 
offers  you  the  same  privilege  ;  but,  if  he  be  haughty 
and  insolent,  it  is  plain  he  is  not  commissioned  from 
heaven,  nor  are  his  words  to  be  regarded."  They 
further  asked  by  what  marks  they  were  to  discover 
his  temper.  The  hermit  desired  them  to  arrange  it 
so,  that  Augustin  and  his  company  should  be  first  at 
the  place,  and,  if  he  rose  to  salute  them  at  their 
coming  in,  they  might  conclude  he  was  sent  from 
God ;  but,  if  he  neglected  this  civility,  they  might 
resent  his  conduct,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
When  the  Britons  came  into  the  synod,  Augustin 
received  them  sitting,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
warmly  opposed  every  thing  he  offered.  The  articles 
insisted  on  by  Augustin  were  that  they  should  cele- 
Ijrate  Easter,  and  administer  baptism,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  they 
should  acknowledge  the  pope's  authority :  if  they 
would  comply  in  these  respects,  and  assist  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Saxons,  he  would  bear  with  the 
disagreement  of  their  customs  in  other  cases.  But 
the  Britons  replied  they  could  yield  none  of  the 
points  contested. 

St.  Augustin  died  at  Canterbury  in  the  year  604. 
The  observ'ation  of  the  festival  of  St.  Augustin  was 
first  enjoined  in  a  synod  held  imder  Cuthbert  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope's 
bull  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. 

AUGUSTINE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fa- 
thers of  the  church.  He  was  born  in  the  year  354, 
at  Tagaste,  a  small  town  in  Africa.  His  father,  whose 
name  was  Patricius,  though  possessed  of  but  little 
wealth,  was  held  in  considerable  estimation  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  filled  for  some  time  the  office  of 
a  magistrate  in  the  town  above  mentioned.  His 
mother  Monica,  who  is  represented  as  a  woman  of 
great  piety,  carefully  instructed  her  son  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  watched  his  future  con- 
duct with  the  most  anxious  affection.  He  was  sent, 
at  an  early  age,  to  a  place  of  public  instruction,  where 
he  showed  a  capacity  so  quick  as  to  require  very 
little  ajjplication,  but  at  the  same  time  so  strong  a 
tendency  to  youthful  sports  as  greatly  tended  to  im- 
pede his  progress  in  learning.  He  soon  indicated  a 
strong  dislike  to  Grecian  literature,  but  was  very 
much  interested  by  the  perusal  of  the  Latin  mytho- 
logists,  and  extremely  attached  to  all  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions. 

In  371  he  was  sent  to  Madaura  to  pursue  his 
classical  studies.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
visited  Carthage,  and  afterwards  the  city  of  Rome, 
where  he  was  converted  to  the  catholic  faith  by 
Bishop  Ambrose.  Immediately  after  this  event  Au- 
gustine set  out  for  his  native  country.  AYhile  wait- 
ing at  Ostia  to  embark  for  Africa,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  constant  attendant  and  faithful  counsellor,  his 
mother  Monica.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Tagaste, 
he  withdrew  to  a  country  residence,  where  he  lived 
Avith  a  few  select  friends,  in  imitation  of  the  first 
Christians,  "  having  all  things  common."  After 
spending  about  three  years  in  this  manner,  he 
visited  a  person  of  rank  in  the  city  of  Hippo  Regius. 
During  his  residence  there,  the  priest's  office  was 
vacant,  and  Valerius  the  bishop  had  assembled  the 
canons  for  the  })urpose  of  electing  another  incumbent. 
Augustine  having  entered  the  church,  to  witness  the 


form  of  proceeding,  was  instantly  presented  to  the 
bishop,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  assembly, 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  chosen ;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  remonstrances,  was  ordained  in  the  year  391. 
He  still  continued  to  follow  the  same  way  of  life 
which  he  had  begun  in  his  late  retreat,  formed  his 
associates  into  a  kind  of  religious  society,  and  thus 
at  length  gave  rise  to  the  Augustine  Friars,  or  ere- 
mites of  St.  Augustine.  In  394  he  had  a  dispute 
with  Jerome,  in  which  he  treated  his  venerable  op- 
ponent with  so  much  respect  that  they  afterwards 
became  very  intimate  friends.  As  Valerius  was  a 
Greek,  and  found  considerable  difficulty  to  speak 
pubhcly  in  the  Latin  language,  he  appointed  Augus- 
tine to  preach  in  his  place,  and  even  in  his  presence, 
though  this  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  African 
church.  He  signalized  himself  very  much  at  a  pro- 
vincial council  in  393,  by  pronouncing  an  exposition: 
of  the  creed ;  and,  in  395,  by  the  influence  of  his 
friend  and  patron  Valerius,  was  installed  as  joint 
bishop  of  the  church  at  Hippo. 

He  wrote  much  against  the  Manichaeans,  and  was 
very  successful  in  vindicating  from  their  objections 
the  authority  and  integrity  of  sacred  scripture.  He 
laboured  also  with  great  ability  to  expose  the  dan- 
gerous principles  of  the  Donatists,  and  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  from  some  of  that  sect  in  398  ; 
but  he  was  not  deterred  from  acting  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  council  which  was  held  against 
them  at  Carthage  in  the  year  411.  By  a  council  of 
the  African  clergy,  in  418,  he  was  publicly  requested 
to  refute  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  Celestine ;  and 
to  him  is  principally  due  the  credit  of  having  checked 
the  progress  of  their  opinions. 

In  426,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  he 
chose  a  person  named  Eradius  to  assist  him  in  his 
public  duties,  and  after  this  employed  himself  almost 
entirely  in  writing  upon  various  subjects.  In  430 
Hippo  was  invested  by  the  Vandals,  and  sustained  a 
siege  of  fourteen  months.  The  aged  bishop  resolved 
to  share  the  troubles  of  the  city  with  his  followers, 
but,  exhausted  by  the  excessive  fatigue  which  he  suf- 
fered, he  died,  with  every  indication  of  fervent  piety, 
on  the  28th  of  August  430,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  About  seven  months  after  this  event, 
the  city  of  Hippo  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Van- 
dals ;  but  the  library  of  Augustine,  containing  an 
immense  nvmiber  of  his  own  writings,  was  carefully 
preserved. 

The  most  accurate  and  splendid  edition  of  the 
works  of  Augustine  is  that  which  was  produced  by 
the  Benedictines,  printed  first  at  Paris  in  1679  and 
afterwards  at  Antwerp  in  1700,  with  some  augmen- 
tation by  Le  Clerc,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Phe- 
reponus. 

AUGUSTUS,  the  appellation  conferred  upon  Cae- 
sar Octavianus,  the  first  Roman  emperor.  "  The  ob- 
scure name  of  Octavianus,"  observes  Gibbon,  "  he 
derived  from  a  humble  family  in  the  town  of  Aricia. 
It  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  proscription ; 
and  he  was  desirous,  had  it  been  possible,  to  erase 
all  memory  of  his  former  life,  llie  illustrious  sur- 
name of  CcBsar  he  had  assumed,  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator;  but  he  had  too  much  good  sense 
either  to  hope  to  be  confounded  or  to  wish  to  be 
compared  with  that  extraordinary  man.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  senate  to  dignify  their  minister  with  a 
new  appellation  ;  and,  after  a  very  serious  discussion, 
that  of  Augustus  was  chosen  among  se\'eral  others. 


as  being  the  most  expressive  of  the  character  of 
peace  and  sanctity,  which  he  uniformly  affected. 
Augustus  was  therefore  a  personal,  Ccesar  a  family 
distinction.     The  former  should  naturally  have  ex- 

ijired  with  the  prince  on  whom  it  was  bestowed;  and, 
lowever  the  latter  was  diffused  by  adoption  and 
female  alliance,  Nero  was  the  last  prince  who  could 
allege  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of  the 
Julian  line.  But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  prac- 
tice of  a  century  had  inseparably  connected  these 
appellations  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  they  had 
been  preser\'ed  by  a  long  sviccession  of  emperors, 
Romans,  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Germans,  from  the 
fall  of  the  republic  to  the  present  time.  A  distinc- 
tion was,  however,  soon  introduced.  The  sacred 
title  of  Augustus  was  always  reserved  for  the  mo- 
narch, the  name  of  Ccesar  was  more  freely  commu- 
nicated to  his  relations  and,  from  the  reign  of  Adrian 
at  least,  was  appropriated  to  the  second  person  in 
the  state,  who  was  considered  as  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  change  of 
name  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misap- 
prehension in  the  mode  of  designating  this  distin- 
guished emperor,  we  may  now  proceed  to  trace  his 
life  in  detail.  He  was  born  during  the  consulate  of 
Cicero,  B.  C.  62,  and,  losing  his  father  in  his  infancy, 
was  educated  by  his  mother  and  her  second  husband, 
Lucius  Philippus.  His  early  maturity  and  discretion 
made  him  a  great  favourite  \vith  his  great  uncle  Ju- 
lius Cgesar,  who  declared  his  design  of  adopting  him, 
should  he  have  no  children  of  his  own.  He  was 
studying  eloquence  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  death,  and  of  his 
own  adoption.  Contrary  to  the  timid  advice  of  his 
friends,  he  immediately  set  sail  for  Italy ;  and,  on 
landing  at  a  small  jiort  near  Brundusium,  was  im- 
mediately waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
soldiers  of  his  uncle,  who  hailed  him  as  his  heir  and 
avenger.  His  conduct  was  very  able  and  decided 
for  a  youth  just  entering  into  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  gave  earnest  of  his  future  successful  career. 
First  solemnly  declaring  his  adoption,  and  assuming 
the  name  of  his  uncle,  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
Octavianus,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ve- 
terans, intercepted  for  his  own  use  the  tribute  which 
was  passing  from  the  transmarine  provinces  to  the 
capital,  and  immediately  took  his  route  through 
Campania  for  Rome.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  Cae- 
sar's avengers  triumphant,  and  Antony,  as  consul, 
ruUng  with  almost  sovereign  sway.  His  first  step 
was  to  procure  the  legal  ratification  of  his  adoption, 
after  which  he  waited  on  Antony,  and,  proposing  a 
mutual  friendship,  demanded  of  him  the  money  left 
by  Caesar,  in  order  that  he  might  pay  his  legacies. 
Antony,  jealous  of  his  spirit  and  ambition,  treated 
him  with  great  haughtiness  ;  and  an  open  difference 
ensued,  which  at  length  extended  to  an  enmity  so 
confirmed  that  Octa\'ius  was  accused,  not  without 
some  probable  ground,  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
his  rival.  Besides  collecting  a  body  of  Ceesar's 
veterans  from  Campania,  Octa^•ius,  who  perceived 
the  senatorian  party  to  be  very  powerful,  artfully 
affected  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero  (whom,  notwithstanding  his  age  and  experi- 
ence, he  ap])ears  to  have  completely  deluded),  and, 
when  Antony  was  declared  a  pubhc  enemy,  accepted 
a  cpramand  against  him.  He  accordingly  accom- 
panied the  armies  of  the  two  consuls,  Hirtius  and 
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Pansa,  to  the  relief  of  Decimus  Brutus,  and  by  their 
death  in  battle  was  most  critically  left  master  of  the 
victorious  army.  Some  jealousy  and  impohtic  neglect 
of  him  on  the  part  of  the  senators,  while  they  accu- 
mulated honours  on  Decimus  Brutus  soon  after, 
determined  him  to  follow  the  reported  dying  advice 
of  the  consul  Pansa,  and  reconcile  himself  to  Antony, 
who,  driven  out  of  Italy,  had  artfully  seduced  the 
whole  army  of  Lepidus  in  Gaul,  and  was  preparing 
to  return  at  the  head  of  it.  Alarmed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, the  senate  decreed  the  management  of  the 
war  to  Octavius  and  Decimus  Bnitus  ;  but  the  for- 
mer had  already  made  a  treaty  with  Antony,  and  em- 
ployed the  legal  command  given  him  to  march  an 
army  to  Rome  and  get  himself  declared  consul.  One 
of  his  first  acts  in  that  capacity  was  to  procure  the 
legal  condemnation  of  all  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Caesar,  after  which  he  caused  the 
decrees  against  Antony  and  Lepidus  to  be  revoked, 
and  invited  them  into  Italy.  In  the  transactions 
that  followed  the  character  of  Octavius  appears  to 
no  great  advantage,  either  as  a  leader  or  a  man.  The 
army  which  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
was  twice  defeated  by  Brutus  ;  and,  unlike  Antony, 
he  revenged  himself  on  the  dead  body  of  Brutus,  by 
causing  the  head  to  be  cut  oft'  and  thrown  before 
Cfesar's  statue.  On  the  capitulation  of  the  town 
of  Perusia,  he  punished  its  fidelity  to  Lucius  by 
giving  it  up  to  plunder,  and  coldly  and  mercilessly 
delivering  up  its  300  senators  to  the  executioner, 
which  butchery  was  made  an  offering  on  an  altar 
erected  to  the  manes  of  Julius.  The  celebrated 
partition  of  the  Roman  world,  between  Octavius, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  followed,  which  agreement 
was  cemented  by  the  union  of  Octa^da  with  Antony. 
Having  stated  the  rise  of  Octavius,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  details  of  his  public  career,  which  is 
rather  the  pro^dnce  of  history  than  biography,  and 
it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  died  A.  D.  14,  in 
August,  the  month  called  after  him. 

AVENZOAR,  an  eminent  Arabian  physician,  who 
flourished  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  born 
at  Sevil,  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  where  he  exercised 
his  profession  with  great  reputation.  The  large 
estate  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors  placed  him 
above  the  necessity  of  practising  for  gain  :  he  there- 
fore took  no  fees  from  the  poor,  or  from  artificers, 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  presents  of  the  rich  and 
powerful.  His  liberality  was  extended  even  to  his 
enemies,  for  which  reason  he  used  to  say  that 
''•  they  hated  him  not  for  any  fault  of  his,  but  rather 
out  of  envy."  Avenzoar  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  and  left  but  one  son,  who  stood  high  in  favour 
with  Manso  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  of  physic. 

Avenzoar  was  contemporary  with  Averroes,  who, 
according  to  Leo  Africanus,  heard  the  lectures  of 
the  former,  and  learned  physic  of  him ;  this  seems 
probable,  because  Averroes  more  than  once  gives 
Avenzoar  a  very  high  and  deser\'ed  encomium, 
calling  him  "  admirable,  glorious,  the  treasure  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  most  supreme  in  physic 
from  the  time  of  Galen  to  his  own."  Avenzoar  wrote 
a  book  on  "  the  Method  of  preparing  Medicines  and 
Diet,"  which  is  much  esteemed.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Hebrew,  in  the  year  1280,  and  after- 
wards into  Latin  by  Paravicius,  whose  version  has 
had  several  editions. 
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AVICENNA,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  who  was 
born  at  Bochara,  about  the  year  978.  He  has  been 
celebrated  for  the  precocity  of  his  talents.  When 
he  was  scarcely  ten  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have 
made  great  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  and  to 
tave  been  master  of  the  Alcoran.  Abu-Abdallah,  a 
celebrated  lecturer  in  philosophy,  undertook  to 
instruct  him  in  the  art  of  logic  ;  but  the  pupil  was 
soon  convinced  of  the  deficiences  of  his  teacher,  and 
declined  recei\-ing  any  further  assistance  from  him. 
With  an  ardour  which  no  disappointment  could 
quench,  and  -nath  a  constancy  of  application  which 
never  yielded  to  fatigue  or  difficulty,  he  successively 
studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine; 
and,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  no  person 
could  be  found  in  his  native  city  who  was  capable  of 
gi\ing  him  further  instruction  in  any  of  these 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  school  of  Bagdad, 
where  he  afterwards  studied  for  some  time,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  He  scarcely 
allowed  himself  leisure  for  sleep  or  nourishment, 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  marvellous  tales  of  his 
biographers,  his  mind  was  perpetually  awake.  To 
the  difficulties  which  absolutely  baffled  his  judgment 
during  the  day,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  "found 
a  ready  solution  in  his  dreams.  This  he  piously 
ascribed  to  celestial  illumination,  granted  in  answer 
to  his  prayers. 

There  is  more  of  the  romantic  than  of  the  credible 
in  the  life  of  Avicenna.  With  these  hyperbolical  ac- 
counts of  his  almost  supernatural  capacity,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  the  extreme  difficulty  which  he 
found  in  comprehending  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
It  is  said  that,  after  his  astonishing  progress  in  the 
sciences,  he  read  over  that  work  not  less  than  forty 
times  without  understanding  it.  At  last  an  Araljian 
manuscript,  which  accidentally  fell  into  his  hands, 
taught  him  the  way  to  understand  the  work  which 
had  so  long  baffled  his  eftbrts.  In  a  transport  of 
gratitude  he  flew  to  the  mosque,  and  offered  up 
fervent  thanksgivings  to  heaven  for  dispelling  his 
darkness.  From  this  moment  he  wa.s  consulted  as 
an  oracle,  to  whose  sage  decisions  the  learned,  the 
venerable,  and  the  aged,  pelded  with  implicit 
deference,  as  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  the  gift  of 
infallibility.  AVe  may  here  state  that  his  celebrity, 
as  a  man  of  science,  was  equalled  by  his  fame  as  a 
physician.  But  we  forbear  to  recite  the  strange 
adventures  which,  we  are  told,  were  occasioned  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  was  courted  by  different 
sovereigns.  He  vsTote  \\-ith  great  rapidity  and  ease  ; 
and  few  authors  have  -oTitten  more.  He  ^\Tote  a 
great  number  of  treatises  on  morals,  theology,  ma- 
thematics, astronomy,  philology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  medicine ; 
and,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
planned  a  comprehensive  Anew  of  all  the  sciences, 
which,  without  any  assistance,  he  soon  accomplished, 
though  it  extended  to  twenty  volumes.  This  work, 
which  he  named  The  Utility  of  Utilities,  professed 
to  be  a  complete  Encvclopaedia  of  human  knowledge. 

AVISON,  CHARLES,  a  distinguished  organist 
born  at  Newcastle,  and  a  disciple  of  Geminiani.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  essay  on  musical  expression, 
_pubhshed  in  the  year  1752,  in  which  are  many 
valuable  criticisms  on  music  in  general,  but  his 
division  of  the  modern  authors  into  classes  is  rather 
more  fanciful  than  just.  In  the  year  1753  came  out 
"Remarks  on  Mr.  Anson's  Essay  on  Musical  Expres- 


sion," the  author  of  which  first  points  out  several 
errors  against  the  rules  of  composition  in  the  works  of 
Avison.  In  the  same  year  A^-ison  republished  his 
essay,  with  a  reply  to  the  author  of  the  "  Remarks." 
A^-ison  assisted  in  the  publication  of  Marcello's 
music  to  the  psalms  adapted  to  English  words.  Of 
his  own  composition  there  are  extant  five  collections 
fo  concertos  for  violins,  and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for 
the  harpsichord  and  two  \-iohns,  a  species  of  com- 
position httle  knowm  in  this  country  till  his  time. 
The  music  of  AA-ison  is  light  and  pleasing,  but 
wants  originality,  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
too  close  attachment  to  the  style  of  Geminiani,  which 
in  a  few  particulars  onlv  he  was  able  to  imitate. 

AUXGERVYLE,  RICHARD. —This  eminent 
ecclesiastic,  who  is  also  kno\\Ti  by  the  name  of 
Richard  de  Bury,  was  bom  in  1281  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  after  which  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  and  became  tutor  to  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  III.  Upon 
the  accession  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  throne  he  was 
first  appointed  cofferer,  then  treasurer  to  the  ward- 
robe, archdeacon  of  Northampton,  prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  Sarum,  and  Litchfield,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  dean  of  Wells,  and  last  of  all  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Durham.  He  likewise  enjoyed  the 
offices  of  lord  high  chancellor,  and  treasurer  of 
England ;  and  discharged  two  important  embassies 
at  the  court  of  France.  Learned  himself,  and  a 
patron  of  the  learned,  he  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age, 
particularly  with  the  celebrated  Itahan  poet  Petrarch. 
He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  benevolence,  and 
performed  many  signal  acts  of  charity.  Every  week 
he  made  eight  quarters  of  wheat  into  bread,  and 
gave  it  to  the  poor.  Whenever  he  travelled  between 
Durham  and  Newcastle,  he  distributed  eight  pounds 
sterling  in  alms,  between  Durham  and  Stockton  five 
pounds,  between  Durham  and  Aukland  five  marks, 
and  between  Durham  and  Middleham  five  pounds. 
He  founded  a  public  library  at  Oxford,  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  which  he  furnished  with  the  best 
collection  of  books  then  extant,  and  appointed  five 
keepers,  to  whom  he  granted  yearly  salaries.  At 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Durham  College,  where  he  fixed  the 
librar)',  being  dissolved  among  the  rest,  some  of  the 
books  were  removed  to  the  public  library,  some  to 
Baliol  College,  and  some  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Owen,  a  physician  of  Godstow,  who  bought  that 
college  of  King  Edward  VI.  Bishop  Aungervyle 
died  at  his  manor  of  Aukland,  April  24, 1345,  and  was 
bm-ied  in  the  southern  part  of  the  cross  aisle  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham,  to  wliich  he  had  been 
a  benefactor. 

AURELIANUS,  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS,  emperor 
of  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals 
of  his  time,  and  commanded  the  armies  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  with  such  success  that  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor  all  the  legions  agreed  to  place 
him  on  the  throne  :  this  event  took  place  in  the 
year  270.  He  defeated  the  Goths,  Sarmatians, 
Marcomanni,  the  Persians,  Eg}-ptians,  and  Vandals, 
conquered  Zenobia  queen  of  the  Palmyrenians,  and 
Tetricus  general  of  the  Gauls,  both  of  whom  were 
made  to  grace  his  triumph  in  the  year  274.  He 
had  planned  a  great  expedition  against  Persia,  and 
was  waiting  at  Thrace  for  an  opportunity  to  cross 
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the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  hfc,  A.D.  275,  by  assas- 
sination, the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  excited  by  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  account  for 
peculation.  Aurelian  was  a  wise,  able,  and  active 
prince,  and  very  useful  in  the  declining  state  of  the 
empire.  It  is  said  that  he  meditated  a  severe  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  when  he  was  so  suddenly 
cut  oft",  after  a  distinguished  and  eventful  reign  of 
only  five  years.  The  talents  of  Aurehan  were  better 
suited  to  the  command  of  an  army  than  to  the 
government  of  an  empire  ;  and  he  acted  towards  his 
subjects  more  like  a  conqueror  than  a  sovereign. 
He  was  imequalled  in  point  of  personal  prowess  ; 
and  it  is  athrmed  that,  in  one  engagement,  he  slew 
forty-eight  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  He 
exercised  the  strictest  discipline  in  the  army  ;  and 
jjunished  with  the  utmost  severity  every  neglect  of 
duty,  or  instance  of  licentiousness  in  the  conduct  of 
his  troops.  He  was  capable  of  great  generosity ; 
but  his  justice  often  degenerated  into  savage  cruelty  ; 
and  he  is  ranked  not  so  much  among  the  good  as 
among  the  useful  princes. 

AURUNG-ZEBE,  a  distinguished  eastern  em- 
peror, the  third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  was  born  in  I6I8. 
His  natural  disposition  was  serious  and  thoughtful, 
and,  ■with  the  most  profound  hypocrisy,  he  co\ered 
his  ardent  ambition  under  the  affected  garb  of  reh- 
gious  austerity.  By  this  dei)ortment  he  gained  the 
love  of  his  father  ;  but  his  elder  brother  Darah  pen- 
etrated the  mask,  and  used  to  say,  "  Of  all  my 
brothers,  I  fear  none  but  this  teller  of  beads."  The 
dangerous  sickness  of  Shah  Jehan,  by  setting  all 
his  sons  in  motion,  quickly  exposed  the  ultimate 
■^aews  of  Aunmg-zebe,  who,  gaming  to  his  party  his 
younger  brother  Morad,  defeated  Darah,  who  in  his 
turn  had  overcome  another  brother  called  Suyah. 
The  use  which  he  made  of  his  victory  was  to  de- 
pose his  father,  behead  Morad,  poison  Darah  and 
his  son,  and  then  impose  upon  himself  a  rigorous 
penance,  eating  only  barley-bread,  herbs,  and  fruits, 
and  drinking  pure  water.  His  treatment  of  his  de- 
posed father  was  however  so  apparently  respectfid 
and  submissive  that  the  old  monarch  ostensibly 
forgave  him,  but  of  course  was  never  restored  to 
power.  Avirung-zebe  displayed  great  abilities  when 
in  full  possession  of  the  sovereignty.  He  subdued 
Visapour,  Golconda,  and  the  Carnatic,  on  the  south, 
oven-an  the  kingdom  of  Asen  on  the  north,  reduced 
Bengal,  and  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  from 
the  Portugueze  pirates. 

In  the  reign  of  Aurung-zebe,  the  Mogul  throne 
was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  an  insurrection  of 
rehgious  fanatics,  headed  by  an  old  womam,  named 
Bistimia.  She  possessed  a  considerable  herechtary 
estate,  and  had  accumulated,  by  penury,  a  great  sum 
of  money.  Being  seized  with  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
she  became  on  a  sudden  prodigal  of  her  wealth. 
Fakeers,  and  sturdy  beggars  of  other  descriptions, 
under  pretence  of  rehgion,  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand,  flocked  to  her  castle,  and  received  her 
bounty.  These  vagabonds,  not  satisfied  with  what 
the  old  woman  bestowed  in  charity,  armed  them- 
selves, and,  making  predatory  excursions  into  the 
country,  returned  with  their  spoils  to  the  house  of 
their  patroness,  where  they  nuxed  intemperance  \rith 
devotion.  The  people,  oppressed  by  these  sanctified 
robbers,  rose  upon  them,  but  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter. 

Repeated  disasters  of  the  same  kind  were  at  length 


attributed  to  the  power  of  enchantment ;  and,  this 
ridiculous  opinion  gaining  ground,  fear  became  pre- 
dominant in  the  opponents  of  the  fakeers.  The 
banditti,  acquiring  confidence  from  their  success, 
burnt  and  destroyed  the  countrj'  for  many  miles 
round,  and  surrounded  the  castle  of  the  pretended 
enchantress  with  a  desert.  The  rajah  of  the  province 
(Marwar)  marched  against  them  with  his  native 
troops,  but  was  defeated :  the  collectors  of  the  im- 
perial revenue  also  attacked  them,  but  were  forced 
to  give  way.  A  report  prevailed,  and  was  eagerly 
believed  by  the  multitude,  that  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  moon  the  old  lady  used  to  cook,  in  the  skull  of 
an  enemy,  a  repast  composed  of  owls,  bats,  snakes, 
lizards,  human  flesh,  and  other  horrid  ingredients, 
which  she  distributed  to  her  followers.  This  abom- 
inable meal,  it  was  believed  by  the  rabble,  had  the 
surprising  effect  of  not  only  rendering  them  void  of 
all  fear  themselves,  and  of  inspuing  their  enemies 
with  terror,  but  even  of  making  them  im-isible  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  when  they  dealt  their  deadly  blows 
around  them. 

Their  numbers  being  now  increased  to  twenty 
thousand,  this  motley  army,  with  an  old  woman  at 
their  head,  directed  their  march  to  the  capital. 
Bistimia  was  a  commander  full  of  cruelty.  She 
covered  her  route  with  murder  and  devastation,  and 
hid  her  rear  in  the  smoke  of  burning  A-illages  and 
to\\-ns.  Ha^-ing  advanced  to  Xamoul,  about  five 
days'  journey  from  Agra,  the  collector  of  the  revenue 
in  that  place  opposed  her  with  a  large  force,  but  was 
totally  defeated.  The  affair  had  now  become  serious, 
and  demanded  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  He 
found  that  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  tainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  he  thought  it 
necessar)'  to  combat  Bistimia  with  weapons  of  her 
o-rni.  Sujait,  one  of  his  chief  generals,  was  ordered 
against  the  rebels.  The  emperor,  in  the  presence 
of  the  army,  delivered  to  that  general  billets  written 
with  his  own  hand,  which  were  said  to  contain  ma- 
gical incantations.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  was 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  Bistimia ;  and  he  ordered  a 
billet  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  spear  before 
each  squadron,  which  the  soldiers  were  made  to  be- 
lieve would  counteract  the  enchantments  of  the 
enemy.  Tlie  same  credulity  which  induced  them  to 
dread  the  witchcraft  of  the  old  woman  gave  them 
confidence  in  the  pretended  cLarm  of  Aurung-zebe. 

The  insurgents,  after  their  \-ictory  at  Narnoul, 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  empire  for  their  aged 
leader.  HaA-ing  rioted  upon  the  spoils  of  the  country 
for  some  days,  they  solemnly  raised  Bistimia  to  the 
throne,  which  gave  them  a  fresh  excuse  for  festivity. 
In  the  midst  of  their  intemperate  joy,  Sujait  made 
his  appearance.  They  fought  with  the  fur}'  of  fa- 
natics ;  but,  when  the  idea  of  supernatural  aid  was 
dispelled  from  the  minds  of  the  imperial  forces,  the 
fakeers  were  by  no  means  a  match  for  their  swords. 
It  was  not  a  battle,  but  a  confused  carnage.  A  few 
owed  their  lives  to  the  clemency  of  Sujait:  the  rest 
met  the  death  which  their  crimes  merited. 

Aunmg-zebe,  when  he  received  Sujait  after  his 
victory,  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  ridicule  th^o^\^a 
on  his  arms  by  an  old  woman,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  naked  mendicants.  "  I  find,"  said  he,  "  that 
too  much  religion  among  the  vidgar  is  as  dangerous 
as  too  httle  in  a  monarch."  Aurtmg-zebe  died  in 
1707  at  Ahmednagur,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
winter  quarters,  in    the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
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His  body,  according  to  his  own  direction,  was  de- 
posited in  the  cell  of  a  celebrated  dervise  near  that 
city,  in  a  iilain  tomb 

,  AUSONIUS,  DECIMUS,  MAGNUS,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  pOets  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  physician  residing  at  Bourdeaux,  in 
France,  and  was  early  raised  to  importance  by  his 
talents.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  his  native  city,  but  was  sent  for  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  to  become  the  preceptor  of  his  son.  The 
rewards  and  honours  conferred  on  him  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  prove  the  truth  of  Juvenal's 
maxim,  that,  when  Fortune  pleases,  she  can  raise  a  man 
from  a  rhetorician  to  the  dignity  of  a  consul.  He  was 
actually  appointed  consul  by  the  emperor  Gratian  his 
pupil,  after  having  filled  other  considerable  posts  ; 
besides  the  dignity  of  quaestor,  to  which  he  had  been 
nominated  by  Valentinian,  he  was  made  prefect  of 
the  Prsetorium  in  Italy  and  Gaul  after  that  prince's 
death.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
There  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  works  of  this 
author,  and  in  his  manners  and  his  style  there  is  a 
harshness  which  was  perhaps  rather  the  defect  of 
the  times  he  lived  in  than  of  his  genhis.  Had  he 
lived  in  Augustus's  reign,  his  verses,  according  to 
good  judges,  Avould  have  equalled  the  most  finished 
of  that  age.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Christian  :  some  ingenious  authors  indeed  think 
otherwise,  but,  according  to  Bale,  without  just  rea- 
son. The  best  edition  of  his  poems  was  that  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1671. 

AUSTEN,  JANE,  a  highly-gifted  English  novehst, 
who  was  born  in  1775.  In  her  literary  labours  she 
always  advocated  the  cause  of  morality  and  right 
feebng.  She  died  of  a  decline,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  her  age. 

AYESHA,  the  favourite  wife  of  Mahomet,  whose 
virtues  and  affection  are  much  celebrated  in  eastern 
poetry.  Ayesha  was  always  much  respected  by  the 
Moslems,  who  styled  her  the  "  Mother  of  the  Faith- 
ful ;"  and  her  influence,  which  she  on  many  occa- 
sions exercised  very  mischievously,  was  considerable. 
On  the  accession  of  Ali,  she  raised  a  revolt ;  and 
being  carried  on  a  htter,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
which  marched  against  him,  in  the  first  battle  that 
ensued  she  was  exposed  to  much  personal  danger. 
According  to  an  Arabian  writer,  the  hands  of  seventy 
men  were  cut  off,  who  successively  held  the  bridle 
of  her  camel.  At  length  being  taken  prisoner,  Ali, 
after  some  mutual  reproaches  had  passed  between 
them,  caused  her  to  be  respectfully  conveyed  to  Me- 
dina, only  requiring  her  to  live  peaceably  at  home 
and  no  longer  interfere  in  public  affairs.  She  re- 
gained a  portion  of  influence  under  his  successor 
Moawiyah,  but  died  soon  after,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  677,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

AYLMER,  JOHN,  an  eminent  Enghsh  prelate, 
who  was  born  at  Aylmer  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1521.  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset, 
and  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  gave  him  an  exhi- 
bition at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  arts,  after  which  the  marquis 
made  him  tutor  to  his  children,  among  whom  was 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  early  adopted  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers  ;  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  and  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  was  for  some  time  the  only  preacher 
in  Leicestershire,  and  was  highly  instrumental  in 
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converting  inhabitants  of  that  county  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  In  1553  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Stow  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the  convoca- 
tion which  sat  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  warmth  against  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  violent  measures  of  that  queen's 
ministry  rendered  his  stay  in  England  unsafe ;  he 
retired  to  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  undertook  the  instruction  of 
several  young  gentlemen  in  classical  learning  and 
rehgion.  During  his  exile  he  also  visited  the  uni- 
versities of  Italy  and  Germany.  At  that  of  Jena  in 
Saxony  he  was  offered  the  Hebrew  professorship ; 
but,  having  a  prospect  of  returning  hBiae,  he  de- 
clined it. 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  came 
back  to  England;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
princess's  reign,  was  one  of  the  eight  divines  ap- 
pointed to  dispute  at  Westminster,  before  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  against  an  equal  number  of  ca- 
tholic bishops.  In  1562,  by  the  interest  of  Secretary 
Cecil,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Lincoln ;  and  as- 
sisted at  the  synod  held  in  that  year.  He  continued 
long  without  any  other  preferment,  though  often 
nominated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  some 
vacant  bishopric.  According  to  Strj'pe,  one  reason 
of  his  being  neglected  was  his  declaiming  in  his 
answer  to  Knox  against  the  splendour  and  wealth  of 
the  church,  in  these  words  :  "  Come  off,  ye  bishops, 
away  with  your  superfluities,  yield  np  your  thou- 
sands, be  content  with  hundreds ;  as  they  be 
in  other  reformed  churches,  where  be  as  great 
learned  men  as  you  are :  let  your  portion  be  priest- 
like, not  prince-like :  let  the  queen  have  the  rest  of 
your  temporalities  and  other  lands  to  maintain  these 
wars,  which  you  procured,  and  your  mistress  left 
her  embroiled  in ;  and  with  the  rest  to  build  and 
found  schools  throughout  the  realm  :  that  every 
parish  church  may  have  its  preacher,  every  city  its 
superintendant,  to  live  honestly  and  not  pompously  ; 
which  will  never  be  unless  yoiu-  lands  be  dispersed, 
and  bestowed  upon  many,  which  now  feed  and  fat 
but  one."  However  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
queen's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  one 
of  her  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  In  1573  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1576,  on  the 
translation  of  his  friend  and  fellow  e.xile  Dr.  Edwin 
Sandys  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  London  ;  and  though  Sandys  had  been  in- 
strumental in  his  promotion,  recommending  him  to 
the  queen  as  a  proper  person  for  his  siiccessor,  he 
sued  him  for  dilapidations,  and  after  some  years'  pro- 
secution recovered  900/  or  1000/. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  London,  in  1578,  his 
principal  attention  was  directed  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  his  clergy,  and  yet  to  make  provision  that  the 
infected  might  be  visited  and  have  proper  assistance 
with  respect  to  religion.  Strype  tells  us  that  the 
forwardness  of  many  ministers  to  undertake  this 
ofl'ice  was  remarkable  ;  "  some  from  covetousness, 
others  from  vain-glory,  and  others  to  supply  their 
wants."  The  bishop  likewise  ordered  books,  con- 
taining directions  for  preventing  the  rage  of  the 
pestilence,  to  be  printed  and  dispersed. 

In  1581  came  out  Campian's  book,  containing  his 
reason's  for  deserting  the  reformed  and  returning  to 
the  catholic  communion.  It  was  written  in  very 
elegant  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  the  scholars  of  both 
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universities.  One  of  the  principal  points  insisted  on 
was  the  stransfe  and  contradictory  doctrines  taught 
by  some  of  the  first  reformers.  The  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh  desired  the  bishop  of  London  to  answer  it ; 
but  his  lordship  excused  himself,  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  the  trouble  which  his  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission gave  him.  However,  he  had  an  answer 
written. 

In  1581  he  proposed  that  a  number  of  learned 
and  sound  divines  should  be  appointed  to  preach  at 
.set  times  before  great  assemblies,  particularly  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  for  confirming  the  people's  judgments 
in  the  doctrine  and  discijiline  of  the  established 
church.  But  Sir  John  Branch,  lord  mayor,  and  the 
aldermen,  did  not  like  this  motion  on  account  of  the 
standing  charge  to  which  it  must  put  the  city;  so 
the  design  was  dropped.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  in  1589,  he  expressed  in  strong  terms  his 
dislike  of  certain  libels  against  the  king  of  Spain; 
"  on  so  glorious  a  victory,"  he  said,  "  it  was  better 
to  thank  God  than  insult  men,  especially  princes." 

He  died  at  Fulham,  the  3rd  of  June,  1594,  aged 
seventy-three.  He  married  Judith  Bures,  of  a  good 
family  in  Suftblk,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and 
three  daughters.  This  ecclesiastic  was  an  excellent 
logician  and  historian,  and  well  skilled  in  the  He- 
brew tongue :  he  understood  the  civil  law,  di\anity, 
and  the  ancient  writers ;  and  was  a  rhetorical,  bold, 
and  pathetic  preacher. 

AYLOFFE,  SIR  JOSEPH,  a  learned  Enghsh 
antiquary,  born  at  Framlingham  in  Sussex.  He 
went  to  Westminster  School  in  1772,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  re- 
moved in  his  seventeenth  year  to  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  his  name  being  at  the  same  time  entered  as 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The 
study  of  antiquities  soon  became  his  favourite  pur- 
suit ;  and  as  to  other  requisites,  natural  and  ac- 
quired, he  added  the  most  indefatigable  research,  he 
eventually  became  one  of  the  most  learned  antiqua- 
rians of  his  time.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
mission appointed  for  rebuilding  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames  at  Wesminster,  and  held  a  situation  in  the 
State  Paper  office,  as  one  of  the  record  keepers. 

Sir  Joseph  AylofFe  was  the  author  of  several 
curious  papers  published  in  the  Archeeologia,  as 
of  other  interesting  works.  Among  the  latter  are 
his  catalogue  of  ancient  charters  and  royal  grants 
contained  in  the  record  office  at  the  Tower.  He 
also  superintended  the  publication  of  new  editions 
of  the  "  Liber  Niger  Scacarii,"  the  "  Collectanea  of 
Leland,"  in  nine  volumes,  the  "  Curious  Discourses 
of  Thomas  Hearne,"  and  Thorpe's  "  Registrum 
Roftense."  He  died  in  1781,  having  been  for  more 
than  fifty  years  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiqua- 
rian Societies. 

AYSCOUGH,  SAMUEL.— This  laborious  com- 
piler of  catalogues  and  indices  was  born  at  Notting- 
ham in  1745,  and,  coming  to  London  about  the  year 
1770,  first  obtained  employment  from  a  paviour  in 
the  capacity  of  superintendent  over  his  workmen. 
This  situation  he  soon  quitted  for  one  in  the  shop 
of  a  respectable  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard. This  he  again  left,  and  became  one  of  the 
servant.s  in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  educa- 
tion which  he  had  received  previous  to  the  distresses 
of  his  family  proved  eventually  of  such  use  to  him 
that  in  1785  he  obtained  the  place  of  assistant  libra- 
rian on  I  hat  estabhshment.     The  opportunities  he 
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now  enjoyed  were  not  lost,  and  his  studies  were  con- 
tinued with  unwearied  diligence. 

Having  lieen  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Giles- 
in-the-Fields  he  in  1790  obtained  the  Fairchild  lec- 
tureship at  Shoreditch,  and  held  it  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  October  30,  1804.  Besides  com- 
piling indices  to  the  works  of  "  Shakspeare,"  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  the  "  British  Critic,"  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  &c.,  he  published  "  Remarks 
on  the  Letters  of  an  American  Farmer,"  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  parish  of  Cudham,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  He  was  also  employed  in  ar- 
ranging the  archives  in  the  record  office  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
AYSCUE,  SIR  GEORGE,  a  gallant  Enghsh 
admiral,  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
King  Charles  I.,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  adhering  to  the  parliament  in  the  civil 
war.  He  was  created  admiral  of  the  Irish  seas, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  to 
the  protestant  interest,  and  instrumental  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  whole  island.  In  1651  he  reduced 
Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  then  held  for  the  king, 
to  the  obedience  of  tlie  parliament.  He  tlien  returned 
to  England,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  found  him- 
self again  obliged  to  enter  upon  new  duties,  in  the 
Dutch  war  which  broke  out  during  his  absence. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  1652,  he  came  to  Dovor  with 
his  squadron  of  eleven  sail,  and  there  joined  his  old 
friend  Admiral  Blake;  but  Blake  having  received 
orders  to  sail  northward,  and  destroy  the  Dutch 
herring  fishery.  Sir  George  Ayscue  was  left  to  com- 
mand the  fieet  in  the  Downs.  Within  a  few  days 
after  Blake's  departure,  he  took  five  sail  of  Dutch 
merchantmen,  and  •  had  scarcely  brought  them  into 
harbour  before  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fleet  of 
forty  sail  had  been  seen  not  far  from  the  coast,  upon 
which  he  gave  chase,  took  seven,  sunk  four,  and  ran 
twenty-four  upon  the  French  shore,  all  the  rest  be- 
ing separated  from  their  convoy.  The  Dutch  ad- 
miral. Van  Tromp,  who  was  at  sea  with  a  large  fleet, 
having  received  information  of  Sir  George  Ayscue's 
situation,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  him,  and 
with  no  less  than  one  hundred  ships  sailed  in  be- 
tween him  and  the  river,  and  resolved  to  surprise 
such  ships  as  should  attempt  to  go  out;  or,  if  that 
design  failed,  to  sink  Sir  George  and  his  squadron. 
The  English  admiral,  however,  discovered  their  in- 
tention, and  had  a  signal  made  from  Dovor  Castle, 
for  all  the  ships  to  keep  to  sea,  by  which  means  he 
defeated  the  first  part  of  their  plan.  However,  Van 
Tromp  attempted  to  carry  into  operation  the  second 
part  of  his  plan  in  hopes  of  better  success,  and 
on  the  8th  of  July,  when  it  was  ebb  tide,  he 
began  to  sail  towards  the  English  fleet  ;  but, 
the  wind  dying  away,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to 
an  anchor  about  a  league  off,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  next  ebb.  Sir  George,  in  the  mean 
time,  caused  a  strong  platform  to  be  raised  between 
Deal  and  Sandown  castles,  well  furnished  with  ar- 
tillery, and  so  pointed  as  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
Dutch  as  they  came  in  ;  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  Kent  were  also  ordered  down  to  the  sea-shore : 
not-(vithstanding  this  preparation  the  Dutch  admiral 
at  the  next  ebb  weighed  anchor,  and  would  have 
stood  into  the  port ;  but  the  wind  blew  directly  in 
his  teeth,  and  compelled  him  to  keep  out  and  leave 
Sir  George  safe  in  the  harbour  with  the  sjnall  squadron 
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he  commanded.  He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Ply- 
mouth, to  bring  in  under  his  convoy  five  East-India 
ships,  which  he  did  in  the  latter  end  of  July;  and 
in  the  first  week  of  August  brought  in  four  French 
and  Dutch  prizes.  In  a  few  days  after  this,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  Van  Tromp's  iieet  was 
seen  oif  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  was  immediately 
resolved  that  Sir  George,  with  his  fleet,  should 
stretch  over  to  the  coast  of  France  to  meet  them. 
Accordingly,  on  the  l6th  of  August,  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  at  noon,  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  about  four  the  battle  commenced 
between  the  rival  fleets,  the  English  admiral  with 
nine  others  charging  through  their  fleet ;  his  ships 
received  most  damage  in  the  shrouds,  masts,  sails, 
and  rigging,  which  was  repaid  the  Dutch  in  their 
hulls.  Sir  George  having  thus  passed  through  them, 
got  the  weather-gage,  and  charged  them  again ;  but 
all  his  fleet  not  coming  up,  and  the  night  setting  in, 
they  parted  with  a  drawn  battle. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1665  Ayscue  hoisted 
his  flag  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  great 
battle  that  was  fought  on  the  3rd  of  June  in  the 
same  year  that  squadron  had  the  honour  to  break 
through  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  by  this 
means    make  way   for  one    of  the    most  complete 
victories  ever  obtained  by  this  nation  at  sea.     For 
in  this  battle  the  Dutch  had  ten  of  their  largest  ships 
sunk    or   burned,   besides  their  admiral    Opdam's, 
which  blew  up  in  the  midst  of  the  engagement,  by 
which  the  admiral  himself,  and  upwards  of  500  men, 
perished.     Eighteen  men  of   war  were  taken,  four 
fire-ships    destroyed,    thuteen   captains,    and  more 
than  2000  private  men,  made  prisoners ;    and  this 
with  a  very  inconsiderable  loss  to  the  English.     The 
fleet  being  repaired,  it  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  in 
Southwold  Bay,  from  which,  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
sail,  they  weighed  anchor  on  the  5th   of  July,  and 
stood  over  for  the  coast  of  Holland.     Tlie  standard 
was  borne  by  the  gallant  eai-1  of  Sandwich,  vice-ad- 
miral Sir  George  Ayscue,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tyddi- 
man  rear-admiral.     Sir  William  Penn  was  admiral  of 
the  white.  Sir  William  Berkely  vice-admiral,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Jordan    rear-admiral.       The  blue  flag  was 
carried  by  Sir  Thomas  AUen,  whose  vice  and  rear 
were  Sir  Christopher  Mimms  and  Sir  John   Har- 
man.     The  design  was  to  intercept  de  Ruyter  in  his 
return,  or,  at  least,  to  take  and  burn  the  Turkey  and 
East-India  fleets,  of  which  they  had  certain  intelli- 
gence, but  they  succeeded  in  neither  of  these  de- 
signs ;  de  Ruyter  arrived  safely  in  Holland,  and  the 
Turkey  and  India  fleets  took  shelter  in  the  Port  of 
Bergen  in  Nonvay.     The  earl  of  Sandwich  ha\ing 
detached  Sir  Thomas  Tyddiman  to  attack  them  there, 
returned  home,  and  in  his  passage  took  eight  Dutch 
men  of  war,  which  served  as  convoys  to  their  East 
and   West   India  fleets,   and   several  merchantmen 
richly  laden,  which  finished  the  actions  of  that  year. 
The  triumphs  of  the  British  flag  under  Ayscue  were 
now  dra\\'ing  to  a  close  ;  as  he  shortly  afterwards  lost 
his  flag-ship  the  Royal  Prince,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
de  Ruj-ter  and  Van  Tromp.     Tlie  Dutch  admiral  de 
Ruyter,  in  his  letters  to  the  States-general,  says,  in 
a  few  words,  that  Sir  George  Avscue,  admiral  of  the 
white,  having  run  upon  a  sand-bank,  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  that  after  taking  out  the  commanders, 
and  the  men  that  were  left,  they  set  the  ship  on  fire. 
But,  according  to  the  information  collected  by  order 


of  the  States  from  the  letters  written  to  them  upon 
the  occasion.  Sir  George  Ayscue,  in  the  Royal  Prince, 
ran  upon  the  Galloper.  The  unfortimate  admiral 
made  signals  for  assistance ;  but  the  English  fleet 
continued  their  route  ;  so  that  he  was  left  quite  alone, 
and  ^^•ithout  hope  of  succour,  in  which  situation  he  * 
was  attacked  by  two  Dutch  fire-ships,  by  which, 
%nthout  doubt,  he  had  been  burnt,  if  lieutenant-ad- 
miral Tromp  who  was  on  board  the  ship  of  rear-ad- 
miral Sweers,  had  not  made  a  signal  to  call  off  the 
fire-ships,  perceiving  that  his  flag  was  already  struck, 
and  a  signal  made  for  quarter,  vipon  which  rear-ad- 
miral Sweers,  by  order  of  Van  Tromp,  went  on  board 
the  EngUsh  ship,  and  brought  ofi"  Sir  George  Aj-s- 
cue,  his  officers,  and  some  of  his  men  on  board  of 
his  o^Ti  vessel,  and  the  next  morning  Sir  George  was 
sent  to  the  Dutch  coast,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Hague 
in  a  gaUiot  by  order  of  General  de  Ru}-ter.  After 
having  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Louves- 
tein  till  the  close  of  the  war,  Ayscue  returned  to  the 
Enghsh  court,  but,  meeting  with  a  cold  reception,  he 
retired  to  a  small  cottage  in  Devonshire,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

AZARA,  DON  JOSEPH  D',  a  distinguished 
Spanish  statesman,  who  M-as  bom  at  Barcelona  in 
1731.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  was  sent 
to  Rome  as  ecclesiastical  agent.  He  was  aftenvards 
attached  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  various  important  negociations  between 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Rome.  In  1796  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  more  difficult  undertaking  to  solicit  the 
clemency  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  in  behalf  of  Rome, 
where  the  French  nation  had  been  insulted,  and  he 
at  least  acquired  the  esteem  of  Buonaparte.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  then  French  ambassador  at  Rome.  Be- 
ing afterwards  sent  to  Paris  in  a  diplomatic  character, 
he  was  favourably  received,  and  found  some  relief 
from  the  recollection  that  he  had  left  behind  him  his 
valued  friends,  his  fine  library,  and  museum  of 
paintings  and  antiques.  During  this  mission  he 
experienced  alternate  favour  and  disgrace,  being  re- 
called by  his  court,  exiled  to  Barcelona,  and  sent 
again  to  Paris  with  the  rank  of  ambassador.  His 
health,  however,  was  now  much  impaired,  and,  when 
he  was  indulging  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return  to 
Itaiy  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  enjojTnent 
of  his  friends  and  favourite  pursuits,  his  constitution 
suddenly  gave  way  and  he  expired  Januaiy  26,  1797. 
He  left  a  very  considerable  fortune  in  furniture, 
pictures,  busts,  &c.,  but  appears  to  have  lost  his 
other  property.  He  translated  several  classical  au- 
thors, but  his  principal  work  is  devoted  to  a  A-iew  of 
the  natural  history  and  geographical  characteristics 
of  new  Spain.  Tlie  celebrated  naturalist  Cm-ier 
wrote  a  series  of  notes  for  an  edition  of  Azara's 
Travel's  in  South  America. 

AZUNI, DOMINIC  ALBERT, a  celebrated  Italian 
jurist,  who  was  bom  at  Sassari,  in  1760.  He  was 
for  many  years  secretary  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Genoa,  where  he  died  in  1827.  Azuni  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  on  jurisprudence. 

BABEUF,  FRANCIS  NOEL,  a  celebrated  re- 
publican wTiter,  who  figured  in  the  worst  scenes  of 
the  French  revolution.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Quentin 
of  poor  parents,  and  passed  his  youth  in  a  menial 
service.  Having  been  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of 
Arras  for  forgery,  he  made  his  escape,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  in  concealment  he  published  a  pamphlet 
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a(/ainst  the  Jacobins,  entitled — "  Du  Systerne  de 
Depopulation,  ou  la  Vie  et  les  Crimes  du  Carrier." 
8vo.  Soon  after,  changinjwj  his  plan,  he  started  an 
incendiary  journal,  called  "Le  Tribun  du  Peuple,  j)ar 
Gracchus  Babeuf."  He  then  wrote  alternately  for 
and  against  the  Jacobins,  as  best  suited  his  j)urpose, 
and  was  repeatedly  arrested  for  reviling  the  national 
representatives.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Babeuf 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  was 
opposed  to  all  moderate  government.  Returning 
to  the  capital  after  the  organization  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  \79^i,  he  resumed  his  journal,  and  advocated 
in  it  the  most  pernicious  j)rinciples,  with  such  insane 
violence  as  to  bring  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the 
ruling  powers.  He  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  directorial  government,  tried  at  Vendome, 
and  ultimately  e.xecuted. 

BABINGTON,  GERVASE,  was  born  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  educated  at  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow :  he  took 
a  doctor's  degree  in  divinity,  and  was  appomted  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  president 
of  the  council  in  the  marches  of  Wales.  By  his  in- 
terest he  became  treasurer  of  the  church  of  Landaft', 
prebendarv  of  Wellington  in  the  cathedral  of  Here- 
ford; and,  in  1591,  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric 
of  Landaff.  In  1594  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  and  in  1597  to  that  of  Worcester:  he  was 
likewise  made  one  of  the  queen's  council  for  the 
marches  of  Wales.  To  the  library  of  his  cathedral 
at  Worcester  he  was  a  very  great  benefactor,  not 
only  repairing  the  edifice,  but  also  bequeathing  to  it 
all  his  books,  a  gift  of  considerable  value.  He  died 
May  17,  1610. 

There  was  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  same 
family,  who  formed  a  plot  for  the  delivery  of  Queen 
Mary  from  the  custody  of  Elizabeth,  for  which  he 
was  aftenvards  executed. 

BABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent 
physician,  who  was  born  in  1757.  He  was  for  many 
years  apothecary,  and  afterwards  physician  and  lec- 
turer on  medicine  and  chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
His  publications  were  not  numerous.  They  con- 
sisted of — "  A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  Minerals, 
founded  on  the  joint  Consideration  of  their  Chemical, 
physical,  and  external  Characters,"  4to.  1 795.  "A  new 
System  of  Mineralogy,  in  the  form  of  a  Catalogue,  after 
the  manner  of  Baron  Born's  Catalogue  of  the  Fossils 
of  M.  de  Raab,"  1799;  and  some  contributions  to 
"  Nicholson's  Journal"  and  the  "  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Transactions." 

Dr.  Babington  was  the  personal  friend  and  agree- 
able associate  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
this  country.  In  truth,  his  amiable  temper,  gentle 
manners,  sound  judgment,  liberal  sentiments,  and 
varied  information,  rendered  his  society  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  a  class  of  men  whose  stern  and  laborious 
abstractions  occasionally  required  the  soothing  re- 
pose of  friendly  intercourse  and  the  exhilarating 
relief  of  enlivening  conversation. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Devonshire  Place,  April 
29th  1833. 

BACCIO,  ANDREAS,  a  celebrated  physician, 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  born  near  Ancona,  became  professor  of  me- 
dicine at  Rome,  and  was  first  physician  to  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  He  was  the  author  of  several  very  curious 
and  learned  works,  printed  at  Rome  : 

BACCIO  DELLA  PORTA,  a  Florentine  oainter 
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of  euiiucMico,  who  derived  his  name  of  Porta  from 
his  having  a  study  near  the  city  gate ;  and  on  hia 
entering  into  the  Dominican  order  he  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  di  S.  Marco.  He 
studied  under  Cosimo  lloselli,  but  derived  much  of 
his  skill  from  imitating  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  He  became  the  instructor  of  Raphael  in 
colouring,  who  in  return  gave  him  lessons  in  per- 
spective. He  chiefly  painted  sacred  subjects.  His 
St.  Sebastian,  an  undraped  figure,  was  so  admirably 
designed,  and  so  naturally  and  beautifully  coloured, 
as  to  obtain  the  general  coinuiendations  of  artist.s 
and  critics.     He  died  in  1517. 

BACCHINI,  BERNARDIN.— This  learned  Ita- 
lian was  born  at  Borgo-San-Donino  in  1(351.  He 
studied  the  classics,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  his  sixteenth  year  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict,  on  which  occasion  he  adopted  the  name 
of  that  saint,  in  lieu  of  Bernardine,  his  baptismal 
name.  Soon  after,  his  father  died,  leaving  his  widow 
and  three  children  with  very  little  provision.  Bac- 
chini,  however,  pursued  his  studies,  and  took  lessons 
in  scholastic  j)hilosophy  from  Maurice  Zapata ;  but 
by  the  advice  of  Chrysogonus  Fabius,  master  of  the 
novices  of  his  convent,  he  studied  mathematics,  as 
the  foundation  of  a  more  useful  species  of  knowledge 
than  the  physics  and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients. 
He  afterwards  applied  to  divinity  with  equal  judg- 
ment, confining  his  researches  to  the  fathers,  coun- 
cils, and  ecclesiastical  history.  Having  o])tained 
leave,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  retire  to  a  mo- 
nastery in  the  country,  he  remained  there  two  years, 
during  which  he  studied  the  science  of  music,  and 
on  his  recovery  began  to  preach,  agreeably  to  the 
desire  of  his  superiors. 

At  length  he  settled  at  Parma,  and  established 
a  periodical  journal  of  literature,  which  he  conducted 
for  some  years  with  learning  and  judgment ;  but  his 
criticisms  created  enemies,  who  procured  his  banish- 
ment from  the  city.  He  retreated  to  Modena,  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Modena  (who 
made  him  his  librarian)  he  resumed  his  journal.  He 
was  also  historiographer  to  the  duke,  and  collected 
materials  for  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  family 
of  Este.  He  subsequently  became  abbot  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  and  he  was  also  chosen  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1721,  aged  seventy.  Bacchini  vas  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  His  knowledge  was  va- 
rious and  extensive,  and  his  acquaintance  with  eccle- 
siastical antiquities  very  ])rofound.  His  literary 
journal  alone  extends  to  nine  volumes  in  quarto. 

BACHELIER,  JOHN  JAMES,  a  very  eminent 
French  artist,  who  expended  a  large  fortune  in  im- 
proving the  fine  arts  in  his  native  coimtry.  He  was 
ultimately  made  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory 
at  Sevres,  where  he  died  in  1805. 

BACH,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  a  very  eminent 
musician,  who  was  born  at  Eisenach  in  1685,  where 
his  father,  John  Ambrosius,  was  musician  to  the 
court  and  to  the  town,  and  had  a  twin-brother,  John 
Christopher,  who  was  musician  to  the  court  and 
town  of  Armstadt,  and  was  so  very  like  him  that 
even  their  own  wives  coCild  not  distinguish  them, 
except  by  their  dress.  These  twins  were  perhaps  in 
this  respect  the  most  remarkable  ever  known.  They 
loved  each  other  with  great  affection ;  and  their 
voice,  disposition,  and  style  of  music  was  alike.  If 
one  was  ill,  the  other  was  so  likewise  :  they  died  also 
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within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  They  were  in- 
deed a  subject  of  astonishment  to  all  who  knew 
them.  In  the  year  1695,  when  John  Sebastian  was 
not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  his  father  died ;  he  had 
lost  his  mother  at  an  earlier  period.  Being  thus  left 
an  orphan,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
elder  brother,  John  Christopher,  who  was  an  organ- 
ist at  ArdrufF.  From  him  he  received  the  first  in- 
stiiictions  in  playing  on  the  clavichord.  His  incli- 
nation and  talent  for  music  must  have  been  already 
very  great,  since  the  Vv'orks  which  his  brother  gave 
him  were  so  rapidly  learned  that  he  began  with 
much  eagerness  to  look  out  for  some  that  were  more 
difficult.  The  most  celebrated  composers  for  the 
clavichord  in  those  days  were  Froberger,  Fircher, 
John  Caspar  Kerl,  Bachelbel,  Buxtehude,  Bruhn, 
Bohme,  &c.  He  had  observed  that  his  brother  had 
a  book,  in  which  there  were  several  pieces  of  the 
above-mentioned  authors,  and  earnestly  begged  him 
to  give  it  to  him,  but  he  was  constantly  denied,  till 
his  desire  to  possess  the  book  was  so  increased  by 
refusal  that  he  at  length  sought  for  means  to  get 
possession  of  it  secretly.  As  it  was  kept  in  a  cup- 
board which  had  only  a  little  door,  and  his  hands 
were  still  small  enough  to  pass  through,  so  that  he 
could  roll  up  the  book,  which  was  merely  stitched 
in  paper,  and  draw  it  out,  he  did  not  long  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  these  favourable  circumstances  ;  but 
for  want  of  a  candle  he  could  only  copy  it  in  moon- 
light nights,  and  it  took  six  months  before  he  could 
finish  his  laborious  task.  At  length,  when  he  thought 
himself  safely  possessed  of  the  treasure,  and  intend- 
ing to  make  use  of  it  in  secret,  his  brother  found  it, 
and  took  from  him  the  copy  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  pains ;  and  he  did  not  recover  it  till  his  bro- 
ther's death,  which  took  place  soon  after.  John 
Sebastian,  being  thus  again  left  destitute,  went,  in 
company  with  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  named  Erd- 
mann,  afterwards  Russian  president  in  Dantzic,  to 
Luneburg,  and  engaged  there  in  the  choir  of  St. 
Michael's  school  as  a  treble  or  soprano  singer.  His 
fine  treble  voice  procured  him  here  a  liveUhood. 
His  inclination  to  play  on  the  clavichord  and  organ 
was  as  ardent  at  this  period  as  in  his  more  early 
years,  and  impelled  him  to  see  and  hear  every  thing 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  then  entertained,  would 
contribute  to  his  im])rovement.  With  this  view  he 
not  only  went  several  times  while  he  was  a  scholar, 
from  Luneburg  to  Hamburgh,  to  hear  the  organist, 
John  Adam  Reinken,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
celebrated,  but  sometimes  also  to  Zell,  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  prince's  band,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  Frenchmen,  and  with  the  French 
taste,  which  was  then  a  novelty  in  those  parts.  It  is 
not  kno\\Ti  at  what  period  he  removed  from  Lune- 
burg to  AVeimar,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  became 
court-musician  at  the  latter  town  in  ir03,  when  he 
was  just  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  exchanged  this 
place,  however,  in  the  following  year,  for  that  of 
organist  to  the  new  church  at  Armstadt :  and,  still 
further  to  gratify  his  desire  of  learning,  he  made  a 
journey  on  foot  to  Lubeck,  to  hear  Diederich  Buxte- 
hude, organist  to  St.  Mar}''s  church  in  that  city,  with 
whose  composition  he  was  already  acquainted.  The 
efiects  of  his  persevering  diligence  must  already  have 
excited  great  attention  ;  for  he  received  in  quick  suc- 
cession several  offers  of  places  as  organist ;  among 
others,  that  of  the  church  of  St.  Blasius,  at  Muhl- 
hausen,  which  he  accepted.     But,  shortly  after  he 


had  entered  upon  it,  he  performed  before  the  reign- 
ing duke  of  Weimar,  and  was  so  highly  approved  of 
that  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  court-organist, 
which  he  accepted.  He  had  still  further  occasion  to 
improve  in  his  art  when  his  prince,  in  1717,  ap- 
pointed him  director  of  the  concerts,  in  which  place 
he  had  to  compose  and  execute  pieces  of  sacred 
music.  Handel's  master,  Zachau,  organist  at  Halle, 
died  about  this  time,  and  J.  S.  Bach,  whose  reputa- 
tion was  already  high,  was  invited  to  succeed  liim. 
He,  in  fact,  went  to  Halle,  to  prove  his  qualifications, 
by  performing  a  piece  as  a  specimen  of  his  skill. 
However,  for  what  rea.son  is  not  known,  he  did  not 
enter  upon  the  office,  but  left  it  to  an  able  scholar 
of  Zachau's  of  the  name  of  Kirchhof.  John  Sebas- 
tian Bach  was  now  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had 
long  been  regai-ded  with  admiration,  not  only  by 
amateurs,  but  by  judges  of  the  art,  when,  in  the  year 
1717,  Marchand,  formerly  much  celebrated  in  France 
as  a  performer  on  the  clavichord  and  organ,  came  to 
Dresden,  where  he  performed  before  the  king  ^^^th 
such  skill  that  a  large  salary  was  offered  him  if  he 
would  engage  in  his  majesty's  senice.  Marchand's 
merit  chiefly  consisted  in  a  verj'  elegant  style  of  per- 
formance. But  J.  S.  Bach  had  an  equally  elegant 
style,  and  at  the  same  time  a  copiousness  of  ideas 
which  Marchand  did  not  possess.  This  was  known 
to  Volumier,  at  that  time  director  of  the  concerts  in 
Dresden.  He  knew  the  absolute  command  of  the 
young  German  over  his  thoughts  and  his  instrument, 
and  wished  to  produce  a  contest  betsveen  him  and 
the  French  artist,  in  order  to  give  the  prince  the 
pleasure  of  judging  of  their  respective  merits,  by 
comparing  them  himself.  With  the  king's  appro- 
bation, therefore,  a  message  was  sent  to  J.  S.  Bach, 
at  Weimar,  to  iuAate  him  to  this  musical  contest. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Dres- 
den, Volumier  first  procured  him  an  opportunity 
secretly  to  hear  Marchand.  Bach  was  not  discou- 
raged, but  sent  a  jjolite  note  to  the  French  artist, 
formally  inviting  him  to  a  musical  trial  of  skill :  he 
offered  to  play  upon  the  spot  whatever  Marchand 
should  set  before  him,  but  requested  the  same  readi- 
ness on  his  pai't.  As  Marchand  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, the  time  and  place  for  the  contest  were  fixed, 
with  the  king's  consent.  A  large  company  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  high  rank,  assembled  in  the  house  of 
Marshal  Count  Fleming,  which  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Bach  did  not  make  them  wait  for  him,  but 
Marchand  did  not  appear.  After  a  long  delay,  they 
at  last  sent  to  enquire  at  his  lodgings,  and  the  com-- 
pany  learned,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  he 
had  left  Dresden  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  without 
taking  leave  of  any  body.  Bach  alone,  therefore, 
had  to  i)erform,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  heard  him."  He  had  not  long  returned  to  Wei- 
mar when  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  a  great 
judge  and  lover  of  music,  invited  him  to  take  the 
office  of  master  to  his  chapel.  He  immediately  en- 
tered on  this  situation,  which  he  filled  nearly  six 
years  ;  but  during  this  time  (about  1722)  took  a 
journey  to  Hamburgh,  in  order  to  perform  on  the 
organ  there.  His  performance  excited  universal 
admiration.  The  veteran  Reinken,  then  near  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  heard  him  with  particular  pleasure ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  chorus,  "  An  Wasserfliissen 
Babylons,"  which  he  varied  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
true  organ  style,  he  paid  him  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing, "  I  thought  that  this  art  was  dead,  but  I  see 
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that  it  still  lives  in  you."  On  the  death  of  Kuhnaw, 
in  the  year  1723,  Bach  was  aj)pointed  director  of 
music  and  chanter  to  St.  Thomas's  school,  at  Leipsic. 
In  this  place  he  remained  till  his  death.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen  had  a  great  regard  for 
him,  and  Bach,  therefore,  left  his  service  with  regret. 
But,  the  death  of  the  prince  occurring  soon  after,  he 
saw  that  providence  had  guided  well.  Upon  this 
death,  which  greatly  afflicted  him,  he  composed  a 
funeral  dirge,  with  several  remarkably  fine  double 
choruses,  and  executed  it  himself  at  Cothen.  That 
in  his  present  situation  he  received  the  title  of  mas- 
ter of  the  chapel  from  the  duke  of  Weissenfels,  and 
in  the  year  1736  the  title  of  court  composer  to  the 
King  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  is  of  httle  conse- 
quence ;  only  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  last  title 
was  derived  from  connections  in  which  Bach  was 
engaged  by  his  office  of  chanter  in  St.  Tliomas's 
school.  His  second  son,  Charles  Phihp  Emanuel, 
entered  the  service  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740. 
The  reputation  of  the  all-surpassing  skill  of  John 
Sebastian  was  at  this  time  so  extended  that  the  king 
became  anxious  to  hear  so  great  an  artist.  At  this 
period  the  king  had  every  evening  a  private  concert, 
in  which  he  himself  generally  performed  on  the  flute. 
One  evening,  just  as  he  was  getting  his  flute  ready, 
and  his  musicians  were  assembled,  an  officer  brought 
him  the  list  of  the  strangers  who  had  arrived.  With 
his  flute  in  his  hand  he  ran  over  the  list,  but  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  assembled  musicians,  and  said 
with  considerable  agitation,  "  Gentleman,  old  Bach 
is  come."  The  flute  was  now  laid  aside,  and  old 
Bach,  who  had  alighted  at  his  son's  lodgings,  was 
immediately  summoned  to  the  palace.  The  king 
then  gave  up  his  concert  for  that  evening,  and  in- 
vited Bach  to  try  his  forte-pianos,  made  by  Silvermann, 
which  stood  in  several  rooms  of  the  palace.  The 
musicians  went  with  him  from  room  to  room,  and 
Bach  was  iuA-ited  every  where  to  play  unpremedi- 
tated compositions.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  a  short 
time,  he  asked  the  king  to  give  him  a  subject  for  a 
fugue,  in  order  to  execute  it  immediately  without 
any  preparation.  The  king  admired  the  learned 
manner  in  which  his  subject  was  thus  executed  ex- 
tempore ;  and,  probably  to  see  how  far  such  art 
could  be  carried,  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  a  fugue 
with  six  obligato  parts.  But,  as  it  is  not  every  sub- 
ject that  is  lit  for  such  full  harmony,  Bach  chose 
one  himself,  and  immediately  executed  it,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  in  the  same  magnificent 
and  learned  manner  he  had  done  that  of  the  king. 
His  majesty  desired  also  to  hear  his  performance  on 
the  organ.  The  next  day,  therefore,  Bach  was  taken 
to  all  the  organs  in  Potsdam,  as  he  had  before  been 
to  Silvermann's  forte-pianos.  After  his  return  to 
Leipsic,  he  composed  the  subject  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  added 
several  artificial  passages  to  it,  in  strict  canon,  and 
had  it  engraved  under  the  title  of  "  Musicelishes 
Opfer"  (Musical  OfFering)  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
inventor.  This  was  Bach's  last  journey.  The  in- 
defatigable diligence  with  which,  particularly  in  his 
younger  years,  he  had  frequently  passed  days  and 
nights  in  the  study  of  his  art,  had  weakened  his 
sight.  This  weakness  continued  to  increase  in  his 
latter  years,  till  at  length  it  brought  on  a  very  pain- 
ful disorder  in  the  eyes.  By  the  advice  of  some 
friends,  who  placed  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
an  oculist  who  had  arrived  at  Leipsic  from  England, 


he  ventured  to  submit  to  an  operation,  which  twice 
failed.  Not  only  was  his  sight  now  wholly  lost,  but 
his  constitution,  which  had  been  hitherto  so  vigor- 
ous, was  quite  undermined  by  the  use  of  perhaps 
noxious  medicines.  In  consequence  of  the  operation 
he  continued  to  decline,  till  he  expired,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  30th  of  July,  1750,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  before 
his  death,  he  was  suddenly  able  to  see  again,  and 
bear  the  light.  But  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  an  apopletic  fit;  this  was  followed  by 
an  inflammatory  fever,  which  his  enfeebled  frame, 
notwithstanding  all  possible  aid,  was  unable  to 
resist. — Such  was  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man. 
We  will  only  add  that  he  was  twice  married,  and 
that  he  had  by  his  first  wife  seven,  and  by  the  se- 
cond wife  thirteen  children,  namely,  eight  sons  and 
five  daughters.  All  the  sons  had  admirable  talents 
for  music  ;  but  they  were  not  fully  cultivated,  except 
in  some  of  the  elder  ones. 

BACKER,  JACOB.— This  distinguished  portrait- 
painter  was  born  at  Harlingen  in  1609,  but  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Amsterdam.  He  was 
remarkable  for  a  great  readiness  of  hand  and  freedom 
of  pencil.  He  painted  historical  subjects  with  con- 
siderable success;  the  picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia 
is  thought  to  be  the  best.  In  designing  academy 
figures  his  expressi()n  was  so  just,  and  his  outline  so 
correct,  that  he  obtained  the  prize  from  all  his  com- 
petitors; and  his  works  are  still  bought  at  very  high 
prices  in  the  low  countries.  In  the  collection  of  the 
elector  palatine  there  is  an  excellent  head  of  Brouvver, 
painted  by  his  master;  and  in  the  Carmelite's  church 
at  Antwerp  is  preser\'ed  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  which  is  well  designed  and  well  coloured. 
He  died  in  1651. 

BACKHUYSEN,LUDOLPH,  an  eminent  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Embden  in  1631,  and  received  his 
earhest  instruction  from  Albert  Van  Everdingen,  but 
acquired  his  principal  knowledge  by  frequenting  the 
painting-rooms  of  different  great  masters,  and  observ- 
ing their  various  modes  of  colouring.  He  had  not 
practised  long  before  he  became  the  object  of  general 
admiration ;  while  painting,  he  would  not  suffier  even 
his  most  intimate  friends  to  have  access  to  him.  He 
studied  nature  attentively  in  all  her  forms,  in  gales, 
calms,  storms,  cloixds,  rocks,  skies,  lights,  and  sha- 
dows; and  he  executed  every  subject  with  great 
transparence  and  beauty.  It  was  a  frequent  custom 
with  Backhuysen  to  go  to  sea  in  a  storm,  in  order 
to  store  his  mind  with  direct  copied  from  nature. 
He  perfectly  understood  the  management  of  the 
chiaro-scuro,  and  by  his  skill  in  that  part  of  his  art 
he  gave  uncommon  force  and  beauty  to  his  objects. 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  baron  of  Verulam.— This 
great  reformer  of  philosophy  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  whom  any  age  can  boast.  He 
was  born  at  London 'in  1561,  and  displayed,  from 
his  earhest  childhood,  proofs  of  a  superior  mind.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  entered  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  made  great  progress  in  all  the 
sciences.  He  had  not  completed  his  sixteenth  year 
when  he  wrote  against  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  seemed  to  him  more  calculated  to  perpetuate 
disputes  than  to  enhghten  the  mind.  It  was  then 
the  custom,  in  this  country,  to  send  abroad,  particu- 
larly to  France,  those  young  men  who  were  destined 
for  pubhc  life.  Francis  Bacon  went  to  Paris  in  the 
suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  soon  after  sent  him 
K2 
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to  England  with  an  important  message.  He  dis- 
charged it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  queen  (Elizabeth), 
returned  to  France,  and  travelled  through  several 
provinces  of  that  country,  to  study  its  manners  and 
laws.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  wrote  a  work, 
entitled,  Of  the  State  of  Europe,  in  which  he  gave 
displayed  proofs  of  the  early  maturity  of  his  judgment. 
The  death  of  his  father  called  him  back  to  England, 
where,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  live  suitably  to  his 
rank,  he  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence,  and 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with  so  much  success 
that  he  was  made  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  queen 
before  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old.  His  profes- 
sional labours  did  not,  however,  make  him  lose  sight 
of  the  idea  which  he  had  early  conceived  of  reform- 
ing the  ])lan  of  scholastic  studies  agreeably  to  sound 
philosophy.  His  place  was  more  honourable  than 
lucrative. 


The  moral  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  but  her 
political  management  was  excellent.  She  was  a 
lover  of  peace,  and  it  must  have  been  no  common 
addition  to  the  tranquillity  and  happiness    of  our 
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unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  he  attached  him- 
self in  his  younger  years,  and  by  whose  interest  with 
the  queen  he  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
bettering  liis  fortune.  Elizabeth  herself  bestowed 
on  him  several  marks  of  distinction,  admitted  him 
often  to  her  presence,  and  even  consulted  him  on 
her  state  aft'airs,  as  her  ministers  sometimes  made 
use  of  his  pen  in  vindication  of  her  government. 

Bacon  being  chosen  a  member  of  parliament,  he 
condvicted  himself  with,  dignity  and  independence. 
He  had  been  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex in  1593,  and  voted  with  the  popular  party 
against  the  measures  of  the  ministers,  though  he 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  crown.  But,  towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  his  parliamentary  con- 
duct became  more  servile.  If  any  thing  can  excuse 
him,  it  is  his  poverty,  which  was  so  great  that  he 
was  twice  arrested  for  debt.  The  reign  of  James  I. 
was  more  favourable  to  him.  That  prince,  who  was 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  patron  of  letters,  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  1603,  the  order  of  knighthood. 
Having  been  commissioned  to  make  a  solemn  repre- 
sentation of  the  oppressions  committed  by  the  royal 
purveyors  in  the  king's  name,  he  executed  the  task 
with  so  much  address  as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and 
the  parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  him 
the  public  thanks,  and  James  made  him  one  of  the 
king's  counsel,  wth  a  pension  of  40/.,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  another  of  60/.  His  situation  now 
continually  improved :  he  formed  an  advantageous 
marriage;  and  in  1617  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the 
seals,  in  1619  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  and 
baron  of  Venilam,  and  in  the  following  year  Ans- 
count  St.  Alban's.  He  might  now  have  lived  in  af- 
}  tiuence  without  degrading  his  character  by  those  acts 
which  have  so  deeply  stained  his  reputation. 

In  March  1621  he  was  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  corruption  in  his  high  office,  and, 
in  the  examination  of  grievances,  the  Commons  were 
led  to  attend  particularly  to  several  patents  for  mono- 
polies, which  had  excited  loud  murmurs  among  the 
subjects.  Bacon  and  the  other  officers  of  state  were 
supposed  to  have  been  the  age'nts  of  Buckingham  in 
obtaining  these  oppressive  instruments.  But  charges 
of  a  more  personal  nature  arose  against  the  chan- 
cellor ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  after  recei\'ing^ 
the  complaints  of  a  great   number  of  indi\aduals. 


ancestors  that  they  enjoyed  both  uninterrupted  for  [  reported  them  to  the  lords,  and  accused  his  lordship 


such  a  length  of  years,  while  Scotland  and  France, 
Spain  and  Holland,  were  torn  with  continual  divi- 
sions, and  bleeding  by  the  wounds  of  foreign  and 
domestic  wars.  Hers  too  was  the  age  of  heroes,  both 
in  arts  and  ai'ms.  Great  captains,  able  statesmen, 
writers  of  the  highest  order  arose,  under  her  in- 
fluence, and  from  this  circumstance  Bacon  had  all  the 


of  ha^dng,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  received  bribes 
from  suitors  before  the  court  of  chancery.  At  first 
he  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  from  the  effects  of 
a  minute  investigation  by  mingling  vague  protesta- 
tions of  his  upright  intentions  with  a  reluctant  con- 
fession that,  through  the  M'eakness  of  human  nature, 
and  the  influence  of  e\il  example,  he  might  have 


incentives  that  could  kindle  his  ambition  and  quicken  1  erred ;  at  the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 


him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  fame.  As  the 
lord  treasurer  had  married  his  aunt,  we  find  him 
frequent  in  his  applications  to  that  minister  for  some 
post  in  the  state.  Lord  Burleigh  interested  himself 
so  far  on  his  behalf  as  to  procure  for  him  the  office 
of  Register  to  the  Star  Chamber,  worth  about  1 600I. 
a  year :  but  it  was  only  in  reversion,  and  he  did  not 
obtain  it  till  near  twenty  years  afterwards.  Neither 
did  he  obtain  any  other  important  prefennent  during 
this  reign,  though  his  eloquence  and  systematical 
learning  had  raised  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  greatest  men  at  court.  He  M^as  particularly 
•latronized  by  Robert  Devereux,  the  celebrated  and 


judges  that  the  deprivation  of  his  office  would  have 
a  more  salutary  effect  in  preventing  future  delin- 
quency than  the  infliction  of  a  severer  punishment. 
His  judges,  however,  required  him  to  give  in  a  specific 
answer  to  all  the  charges.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the 
House,  acknowledging  himself  guilty  in  almost  all 
the  twenty-eight  articles,  and  attempting  to  palliate 
his  criminality  in  a  few  of  them.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
six  weeks  after  the  investigation  commenced,  the 
following  sentence  was  pronounced :  "  Upon  com- 
plaint of  the  commons  against  the  Viscount  St. 
Albans,  lord  chancellor,  this  high  court  hath  thereby, 
and  by  his  o\\'n  confession,  found  him  guilty  of  the 
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crimes  and  corruptions  complained  of  by  the  com- 
mons, and  of  sundry  other  crimes  and  corruptions 
of  like  nature;  and  therefore  this  high  court  having 
first  summoned  him  to  attend,  and  having  his  excuse 
of  not  attending  by  reason  of  infirmity  and  sickness, 
which  he  protested  was  not  feigned,  or  else  he  would 
most  willingly  have  attended,  doth  nevertheless  think 
fit  to  proceed  to  judgment,  and  therefore  this  high 
court  doth  adjudge  that  the  Lord  Viscount  St. 
Albans  shall  undergo  fine  and  ransom  of  40,000/., 
that  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  that  he  shall  for  ever  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  or  employment  in  the  state  or 
commonwealth,  that  he  shall  never  sit  in  parliament, 
or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court." 

Thus  fell  Bacon,  furnishing  in  his  avarice  another 
melancholy  example  of  the  proneness  of  human 
nature  to  turn  from  the  plain  and  obvious  road  to 
real  hapi)iness.  The  only  extenuation  of  Bacon's 
corruption  which  has  ever  been  attempted  is  thus 
pleaded  by  Addison  :—  "  His  principal  fault  seems  to 
have  been  the  excess  of  that  ra-tue  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults.  This  betrayed  him  to  so  great 
an  indulgence  towards  his  servants,  who  made  a 
corrupt  use  of  it,  that  it  stripped  him  of  all  those 
riches  and  honours  which  a  long  series  of  merits 
had  heaped  upon  him."  This  lame  apology,  feebly 
hinted  at  by  the  chancellor  himself,  deserves  little 
notice.  His  connivance  at  the  extortions  of  his 
servants  was  one  of  the  corruptions  charged  on  him ; 
and  his  guilt  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  supposition 
that  the  support  of  their  extravagance  led  him  to  all 
his  other  acknowledged  acts  of  venality.  To  say 
that  his  unrighteous  gains  were  not  avariciously 
hoarded,  but  lavished  on  his  unworthy  dependents, 
or  that  want  of  economy  had  plunged  him  into  dif- 
ficulties, is  to  insult  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind ; 
and  on  the  same  principles  we  must  excuse  the  depre- 
dations of  every  marauding  chief  who  shares  the 
spoil  with  the  partakers  of  his  extortions.  But  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  Bacon  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  an  ostentatious  love  of  state  and 
an  utter  indisposition  to  superintend  his  own  expen- 
diture. Of  his  easiness  Avith  his  domestics,  and  the 
rapacious  use  they  made  of  his  favour  and  neglect, 
he  became  sensible  when  too  late.  "  Sit  down,  my 
masters,  your  rise  has  been  my  fall,"  he  exclaimed 
to  them  sarcastically,  on  their  rising  to  salute  him,  as 
he  passed  them  one  day  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles. 
He  was  soon  released  from  the  Tower;  by  degrees 
the  rest  of  his  sentence  was  mitigated,  and  he  even 
regained  some  portion  of  favour  with  the  king,  who 
consulted  him  on  the  best  methods  of  reforming  the 
courts  of  justice.  Other  marks  of  favour  and  in- 
dulgence were  also  shoA\Ti  him:  he  received  a 
pension  of  1200/.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  grant 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Alienation-office  of 
600/.  a-year;  and  700/.  a-year  was  granted  to  him 
from  his  own  estate.  Thus  he  was  still  enabled  to 
live  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  he  gradually 
resumed  his  philosophical  studies  with  his  usual 
ardour.  In  the  spring  of  1622  he  published  his 
••  History  of  Henry  VH.,"  which  has  met  with  less 
.  favour  than  his  other  works,  and  soon  after  re- 
.  ceived  a  full  pardon,  removing  all  his  disabilities, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  summoned  to 
the  second  parliament  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Charles  I ;  but  his  infirmities  did  not  allow  him  to 
take  his  scat. 


Bacon  pursued  his  philosophical  researches  to  the 
last;  and  in  the  spring  of  1626  was  proceeding,  in  a 
weakly  state  of  health,  on  a  short  journey  into  the 
country,  to  try  some  experiments  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, when  he  was  taken  so  ill  upon  the  way  that 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  earl  of  Arundel's  house 
at  Highgate,  where  he  expired,  after  a  week's  illness, 
in  April,  1626.  He  was  privately  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Old  Verulam,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  faith- 
ful friend  and  servant  in  all  his  troubles,  Sir  Thomas 
Meautys.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  elevated  genius 
of  Bacon,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  although 
the  fields  of  natural  knowledge  had  been  cultivated 
by  Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others,  he 
came  into  the  world  at  a  period  when  Aristotle  had 
obtained  supreme  authority  in  the  schools,  and  men, 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  definitions,  distinctions,  and 
disputations,  wasted  their  time  in  speculations  alto- 
gether barren  and  useless.  There  still  therefore 
wanted  a  comprehensive  mind,  which  could  survey 
the  whole  region  of  science,  examine  the  foundation 
of  systems  of  philosophy  that  evidently  palsied  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  and  suggest  a  more  sure 
and  advantageous  mode  of  cultivating  knowledge. 

Such  a  commanding  genius  was  Bacon,  and  such 
the  grand  plan  which  he  in  a  great  measure  executed 
in  his  great  work  on  science,  a  scheme  which  has 
entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  "Father  of 
experimental  Philosophy."  The  eternally  increasing 
pile  of  natural  knowledge  which  philosophers,  fol- 
lowing his  method  of  experimental  investigation, 
have  been  enabled  to  raise,  is  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment to  his  memory;  and  it  is  a  singular  example  of 
the  confidence  with  which  original  genius  reposes 
upon  futurity  that  he  confidently  anticipated  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  posterity,  as  appears  by 
the  following  passage  in  his  will: — "My  name  and 
memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  mine  own 
countrymen,  after  some  time  be  passed  over."  The 
great  celebrity  obtained  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  this  high 
philosophical  department  obscures  by  its  very  bright- 
ness much  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  him  for  his 
"  Moral  Essays,"  and  other  more  popular  and  mis- 
cellaneous productions,  which  however  have  all 
merited  and  secured  a  due  share  of  attention. 

The  moral  defects  which  were  intenvoven  with 
Bacon's  intellectual  superiority  r..ay  be  palliated,  but 
certainly  can  never  be  excused.  Sen'ility,  ingrati- 
tude, and  corruption,  are  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over 
even  in  a  Bacon ;  and,  although  certain  sources  of 
error  may  be  less  odious  than  others,  society  is  equally 
injured  by  the  errors  themselves,  lliis  great  man  how^' 
ever  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  so  great  a  benefactor 
to  his  species  as  to  render  it  a  sort  of  moral  justice  on 
the  part  of  society  to  follow  the  example  of  James  I. 
and  to  pardon  him  in  consideration  of  "  the  profitable 
employm.ent  of  his  time  and  great  serAices,"  provided 
the  boundaries  between  virtue  and  ^ice  be  unequi- 
vocally preserved.  Such  in  fact  is  the  involuntary 
feeling  of  most  reflective  minds  on  contemplating 
his  history,  and  human  nature  would  scarcely  be 
improved  were  the  tendency  otherwise.  Pope  quotes 
the  example  of  Bacon  in  order  to  unden-alue  the  pos- 
session of  superior  intellect,  which  did  not  prevent 
the  brighest  from  being  at  the  same  time  "  the 
meanest  of  mankind."  It  would  possibly  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  illustrate,  by  so  striking  an  example, 
the  distinction  between  clearness  of  peritepr;on  ami 
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the  government  of  conduct,  and  to  infer  that  habits 
and  passions  require  to  be  regulated  by  discipline 
and  self-control  in  the  most  gifted  as  well  as  in  the 
most  uninformed  of  mankind. 


The  works  of  Lord  Bacon  were  collected  into  five 
volumes,  and  printed  by  Bowyer  and  Strahan,  in 
1765,  and  other  editions  have  since  appeai-ed.  His 
monument  is  represented  in  the  above  sketch. 

BACON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  an  eminent  Enghsh 
lawyer,  M-ho  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  EUza- 
beth.  He  was  born  at  Chislehurst  in  Kent  in  1510, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he 
travelled  in  France.  On  his  return,  he  studied  at 
Gray's  Inn  ;  and,  acquiring  the  favour  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  appointed  him  attorney  of  the  court  of 
Wards.  On  the  accession  of  Ehzabeth  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  155S  made  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  a  member  of  the  pri\7  council.  He  acted 
with  great  prudence  in  this  important  post,  fulfiUing 
the  duties  which  devolved  on  him  with  wisdom  and 
propriety,  and  maintaining  the  almost  uninterrupted 
favour  of  the  queen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  after  a  short 
illness  in  Februaiy,  1579-  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript  several  valuable  discourses 
on  law  and  politics,  and  a  commentary  on  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  none  of  which  have  been  printed. 

BACON,  ROGER.  —  This  eminent  philosopher, 
whose  works  contain  some  of  the  earliest  day-dreams 
of  science,  nearly  resembled  his  great  namesake  the 
chancellor.  He  was  born  in  1214,  near  Ilchester 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  His  family  is  said  to 
have  been  honourable;  but  he  was  ennobled  by 
himself,  and  required  not  the  reputation  of  ancestry. 
Of  his  juvenile  years  no  account  has  been  preser\'ed, 
till  he  is  found  at  O.xford,  where  youth  were  then  ad- 


mitted at  a  very  early  age.  Here,  ha^dng  success- 
fully applied  himself  to  grammar  and  logic,  his  un- 
common capacity  attracted  the  attention  of  some  il- 
lustrious scholars  ;  and  he  was  especially  patronized 
by  Robert  Grotest,  the  eminently  learned  bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

Thus  encouraged,  after  acquiring  what  instruction 
Oxford  could  supply.  Bacon  repaired  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  then  the  residence  of  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars,  and  the  resort  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Em-ope,  for  the  benefit  of  their  instruc- 
tions. These  opportunities  Bacon  so  rapidly  improved 
that  he  was  regarded  as  alike  doing  honour  to  his  own 
country  and  to  that  university.  His  attention  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  department  of  learning, 
but  extended  to  ever)'  object  on  which  he  could  ac- 
quire valuable  information. 

Thus  accomplished  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  after 
he  had  taken  the  degree  of  doctor,  Bacon  returned 
to  his  ouTi  country,  and,  ha\'ing  assumed  the  habit 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  he  settled  at  Oxford  1240. 
There  he  again  found  kind  and  munificent  patrons, 
men  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  his 
pursuits  and  eager  to  encourage  them.  By  their 
assistance  he  proceeded  in  his  scientific  reseaixhes, 
disposed  to  build  philosophy  upon  the  sohd  bases  of 
facts  and  experiments,  thus  anticipating  that  era  of 
science  introduced  by  Lord  Bacon  to  a  much  later 
age.  Referring  to  this  patronage,  he  says  that  he 
expended  within  the  compass  of  twenty  years,  in 
collecting  curious  authors,  making  various  experi- 
ments, and  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  no  less 
than  2000/.,  a  very  considerable  smn  in  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

In  that  centur)',  however,  a  man  so  enlightened, 
amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  his  age,  could  by  no 
means  expect  universal  patronage.  He  was  presently 
assailed  by  en\'j'  and  detraction.  The  clerg}',  in 
particular,  wished  to  disguise  their  o^^^l  indolence 
and  stupidity,  by  aspersing  his  character,  and  attri- 
buting his  operations  to  superhuman  power.  It  is 
particularly  related  that  the  extraordinary  effects  he 
produced  by  his  experiments,  while  residing  at 
Brazen  Nose  HaU,  Oxford,  were  confidently 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  evil  spirits ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  made  so  uneasy  by  his  enemies  in 
the  university  as  to  have  sought  a  retirement  which 
to  this  day  is  called  Friar  Bacon's  study.  It  should, 
however,  be  added  that  the  clergy  had  another 
cause  of  quarrel  with  Bacon  besides  the  industrious 
occupation  of  his  talents.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  disposed  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  friend  and  patron  Grostest,  who  had 
not  scrupled  to  find  antichrist  among  popes,  and  to 
lecture  one  of  the  holy  fathers  on  the  necessity  of 
reforaiation. 

Yet  one  pope,  at  this  period,  is  worthily  distin- 
guished, and  seems  to  have  been  the  GanganeUi  of 
an  earlier  age.  This  was  Clement  IV.,  who,  in  1266, 
requested  from  Bacon  the  present  of  all  his  works. 
These  he  now  brought  into  order,  and  sent  them  to 
the  pope  by  a  favourite  disciple,  John  of  Paris,  who 
was  the  fittest  person  to  explain  the  design  of  his 
master.  This  collection  of  papers,  called  Opus  Ma- 
jus,  after  remaining  in  manuscript  nearly  five  cen- 
turies, appeared  in  1733,  from  the  press  of  Bowyer, 
and  by  the  editorial  care  of  the  learned  physician 
Dr.  S.  Jebb.  "  Tliis  work,"  says  Dr.  Kippis,  "  con- 
tains a  complete  body  of  science  for  that  age.     The 
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author  builds  on  the  most  rational  principles,  points 
out  extremely  well  the  hindrances  of  knowledge, 
shows  that  the  perfection  of  wisdom  is  to  be  found 
in  the  scriptures,  and  proves  that  philosophy  is  not 
inconsistent  with  divinity.  He  makes  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  usefulness  of  the  languages,  on  mathe- 
matics, perspective,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
subjects,  and  gives  us  the  result  of  his  own  en- 
quiries on  those  different  branches  of  study.  He 
evinces,  at  large,  the  imjwrtance  and  necessity  of 
proceeding  by  experiments,  in  order  to  come  at 
truth,  and,  in  short,  exhibits  a  detail  of  his  nume- 
rous improvements  and  curious  disco\'eries." 

Such  was  the  work  communicated  to  this  singu- 
larly liberal-mmded  pope.  Yet,  as  the  art  of  print- 
ing had  not  then  given  its  mighty  aid  to  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  discovery,  the  kno\A-ledge  of  Ba- 
con's attainments  could  reach  only  a  very  few,  even 
among  the  small  number  prepared  to  enter  on  such 
enquiries,  llieie  were  no  doubt  many  more  whose 
ignorance  would  be  alai-med,  and  their  bigotry  ex- 
cited, by  the  rumours  of  his  ill-understood,  though 
most  laudable,  occupations.  Clement  IV.  was  now 
dead,  and  the  enemies  of  Bacon  too  easily  procured 
his  condemnation  to  imprisonment  from  Jerome  de 
Esculo,  the  general  of  his  order,  who,  to  prevent 
his  appeal  to  Rome,  immediately  procured  from  the 
holy  see  a  confirmation  of  the  sentence.  This  im- 
prisonment commenced  in  1278.  Bacon  was  con- 
fined to  his  monaster)',  debarred  conversation,  and 
enjoined  abstinence.  His  books,  however,  appear 
not  to  have  been  withheld  from  him  ;  and  thus,  as 
the  poet  says  of  Raleigh,  he  would  "  with  his  prison 
hours  have  enriched  the  world."  "  lU  treated  as  he 
was  by  his  contemporaries,"  as  it  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed, "  he  was  animated  by  a  laudable  thirst  of 
fame,  and  fired  with  an  ardent  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  He  laboured  for  future  ages, 
and  consigned  his  reputation  and  character  to 
posterity,  which  has,  though  late,  done  justice  to  his 
merit." 

Bacon  had  suffered  this  irksome  restraint  for  ten 
years  when  his  persecutor,  Jerome  de  Esculo,  was 
raised  to  the  papacy,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Ni- 
cholas IV.  As  this  pope,  though  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  of  Bacon's  enemies,  was  a  man  of  virtue  and 
science,  our  philosopher  hoped  to  conciliate  his  cle- 
mency. For  this  purpose,  and  to  show  the  inno- 
cence and  utility  of  his  calumniated  occupations,  he 
addressed  to  the  pope  a  very  learned  and  curious 
treatise  on  the  means  of  avoiding  the  infinnities  of 
old  age.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
treatise  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1590,  and  that  a 
translation  was  published  in  16S3  by  Dr.  Richard 
Browne,  under  the  following  title,  "  Tlie  Cure  of 
Old  Age,  and  Preser\-ation  of  Youth,  showdng  how 
to  cure  and  keep  off  the  Accidents  of  Old  Age, 
and  how  to  preserve  the  Youth,  Strength,  and  Beauty 
of  the  Body  and  the  Senses,  and  all  the  Faculties  of 
both  Body  and  Mind;  by  that  great  Mathematician 
and  Physician,  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  Friar." 
Such  were  the  first  tributes  of  justice  and  gratitude 
paid  by  the  press  of  England  to  our  illustrious  coun- 
tr}Tnan. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Nicholas  IV.  was  moved 
to  regret  or  to  repair  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on 
Bacon,  who  had  remained  a  prisoner  till  released  by 
the  interposition  of  some  noblemen  who  had  power 
\vith  the  church,  but  whose  names,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
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ted,  have  not  been  preserved.  Returning  to  Oxford 
imder  these  more  favourable  circumstances,  he  resumed 
his  ever-favourite  pursuits.  The  last  work  attributed 
to  his  pen  by  his  early  biographers.  Bale  and  Pitts, 
they  have  entitled  "  Compendium  Studii  Theologici," 
an  occupation  to  which  the  now-contemplated  close 
of  life  would  attract  such  a  man,  who  no  doubt  felt 
what  his  illustrious  namesake  and  remote  successor 
so  well  expressed,  that  "  sacred  and  inspired  di- 
vinity" is  "  the  sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  la- 
bours and  peregrinations." 

Roger  Bacon  died  in  the  college  of  his  order,  June 
11,  1292,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans.  The  monks 
who  had  persecuted  him  in  life  bestowed  on  his  me- 
mory, perhaps  with  no  complimentary  design,  the 
name  of  Doctor  JMirubilis.  We  shall  probably  take 
an  oj)portimity  of  showing,  from  the  labours  of 
his  various  contemporaries,  how  well  he  merited 
this  title  in  its  worthiest  a])plication,  who  had  given 
his  nights  and  days  to  scientific  research,,  not  for 
the  sake  of  commanding  the  wonder  of  ignorance, 
but  of  contributing  to  excite  and  facilitate  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge. — See  Partington's  Scientific 
Gazette. 

BACON,  JOHN,  a  sculptor  of  great  eminence. 
He  was  born  in  1740,  and,  after  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr. 
Crispe,  proprietor  of  a  porcelain  manufactory  at  Lam- 
beth, where,  observing  the  models  furnished  by  va- 
rious artists,  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  art  in  which  he  after^vards  rose  to  so  high  a  rank, 
and  even  before  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  statues  in  the  ar- 
tificial compost  which  has  since  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  in  the  Lambeth  manufactory.  It 
was  not  however  till  he  had  attained  his  twenty-third 
year  that  he  commenced  his  operations  upon  marble, 
and  soon  after  invented  the  machine  now  in  general 
use  in  the  profession,  for  "  getting  out  the  points" 
of  the  model  upon  the  stone. 

In  17G9,  ha\'ing  pre\dously  received  several  hono- 
rary distinctions  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  he  obtained  the  first  gold  medal  given 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  an  as- 
sociate in  1770.  A  handsome  compliment  paid  him 
by  George  HI.  has  been  preserved.  The  artist  was 
employed  in  executing  a  bust  rf  that  monarch  for 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  when  the  king  enquired  if  he 
had  ever  been  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  replied,  "  I  am  not  sony  to 
hear  it ;  you  -will  do  it  the  greater  credit."  Besides 
this  bust,  he  executed  another  of  the  same  monarch 
for  the  university  of  Gottingen.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  productions  of  his  chisel,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  the  moniunents  of  Lord 
Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Guildhall,  an- 
other to  Mrs.  Draper  in  the  cathedral  at  Bristol,  the 
statues  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  and  Johnson 
the  lexicographer,  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  that 
of  Sir  WUliam  Blackstone  at  All  Souls'  College,  Ox- 
ford.    He  died  August  7,  1799. 

BADCOCK,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish divine,  who  was  born  at  South  Moulton,  in  1747. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  dissenting  academy 
of  St.  Mary,  Ottery,  in  the  same  county,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  became  pastor  of  a  small  dissenting 
congregation  at  Winborne  in  Dorsetshire.  He  was 
subsequently  invited  to  become  minister  of  a  larger 
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independent  congregation  at  Barnstaple,  which  he 
quitted  on  some  charge  against  his  character,  which 
however  he  appears  to  have  satisfactorily  refuted.  It 
isbeheved  that  some  suspected  leaning  to  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  Priestley  increased  the  coolness  between  him- 
self and  flock,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  removal  to 
South  Moulton,  where  he  presided  over  a  small  con- 
gregation and  dedicated  his  time  to  miscellaneous 
literature.  In  1787  Mr.  Badcock  joined  the  estabUshed 
church.  His  intimacy  with  Dr.  Ross,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
is  supposed  to  have  led  to  this  resolution  ;  and  such 
was  the  respect  paid  to  him  as  a  man  of  talents  and 
learning  that  he  was  ordained  deacon  one  week 
and  minister  the  next.  He  afterwards  became  assistant 
preacher  at  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  where  he  died 
May  1788. 

BAGE,  ROBERT.— An  English  novehst  of  con- 
siderable talents.  He  was  born  at  Derby  in  1728. 
While  at  school  he  made  great  progress  in  such  learn- 
ing as  was  within  his  reach,  and,  after  remaining  there 
the  usual  time,  he  was  employed  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness. When  he  became  settled  in  the  business  of 
paper-making,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  mind,  by 
adding  a  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, and  even  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. His  conversation  and  correspondence  sparkled 
with  all  the  wit  and  information  which  are  expected  in 
men  of  a  literary  turn,  but  he  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life  before  he  tried  his  powers  in  any  regu- 
lar composition. 

A  loss  sustained  in  business  is  said  to  have  first 
induced  Mr.  Bage  to  take  up  the  pen,  not  as  a  source 
of  emolument,  but  to  divert  his  mind  from  painful 
reflections.      With  this  view  he  wrote,  and  in  1781 
published,  "  Mount  Henneth,"  a  novel  which.became 
justly  popular,  from  the  vivacity  of  its  style  and  dia- 
logue, and  the  many  well-drawn  characters  and  ap- 
posite reflections  on  questions  of  morality  and  hu- 
manity.   This  was  followed  by  other  productions  of 
the    same    kind,    "  Barham    Downs,"    the   "  Fair 
Syrian,"   and  "James  Wallace,"     which   were  all 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  as  far  superior  to 
the  common  run  of  novels.     In  private  life,  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  of  Birmingham  has  celebrated  him  as  a  man  of 
most  amiable  and  benevolent  character ;  but  we  are 
sorry  that  he  adds  that  "  he  laid  no  stress  upon  reve- 
lation," and  was  "barely  a  Christian."— There  are, 
indeed,  passages  in  his  works  which  justify  this  cha- 
racter, and  leave  us  much  to  regret  in  the  history  of 
a  man  of  such  excellent  talents  and  personal  worth  in 
other  respects.      Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  this 
writer,  says  that  "  the  general  object  of  Bage's  com- 
position is  rather  to  exhibit  character  than  to  com- 
pose a  narrative,  rather  to  extend  and  infuse  his  own 
political  and  philosophical  opinions,  in  which  a  man 
of  his  character  was  no  doabt  sincere,  than  merely 
to  amuse  the  reader  with  the  wonders  or  melt  him 
with  the  sorrows  of  a  fictitious  tale.     In  this  respect 
he  resembled  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  who  made  their 
most  formidable  assaults  on  the  system  of  religion  and 
politics  which  they  assailed,  by  embodying  their  ob- 
jections in  popular  narratives."    Mr.  Bage  died  Sept.  1, 
1 801 , in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,atTamworth. 
BAGFORD,    JOHN,   a    very    industrious  anti- 
quary and  collector  of  old  English  books.     He  had 
been  in  his  younger  days  a  shoemaker,  and  afterward.^ 
became  a  bookseller.     He  was  several  times  in  Hol- 
land, where  he  procured  many  valuable  old  books, 
prints,  &c.,  some  of  which  he  sold  to  the  late  earl  of 
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Oxford,  who,  after  his  death,  purchased  all  his  col- 
lections, papers,  &c.,  for  his  library.  In  1707  were 
published,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  his  pro- 
posals for  a  General  History  of  Printing.  He  died  at 
Islington,  in  1716,  aged  sixty-five,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the  Charter-House.  In 
1728  a  print  was  engraved  of  him,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr.  Howard,  by  George  Vertue.  A  number  of 
his  letters  to  Humphrey  Wanley  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  a  large  part  of  his  collections 
is  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge. 

BAGLIONE,  GIOVANNI,  a  Roman  painter  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  works  in  fresco.  He  was  employed  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  in  ornamenting  the  Vatican  library ;  and  he 
afterwards  executed  a  vast  number  of  paintings,  prin- 
cipally of  sacred  subjects,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
Roman  churches.  Baglione  died  December  28, 1644. 
BAGLIVI,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  physician  and 
physiologist,  born  at  Ragusa  about  1668,  and  edu- 
cated at  Naples  and  Padua.  He  became  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1707.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  as  the  author  of  a  new  medical  theory,  which 
for  a  time  attracted  much  attention.  Baglivi  re- 
jected what  has  been  termed  the  humoral  pathology, 
or  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  diseases  exclusively  to 
changes  taking  place  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of 
animal  bodies,  instead  of  which  he  placed  the 
cause  of  disease  in  the  altered  tone  of  the  solids. 
He  supposed  the  existence  of  an  alternate  motion  of 
the  heart  and  the  dura  mater,  by  which  the  whole 
animal  machine  was  actuated,  a  theory  founded  on 
the  discoveries  of  Pacchioni. 

BAILEY,  NATHAN,  an  English  lexicographer 
and  classical  scholar,  who  kept  a  school  at  Stepney, 
where  he  died  June  27,  1742.  He  pubhshed  "  Dic- 
tionarium  Domesticum,  or  a  Household  Dictionary," 
"  The  Antiquities  of  London  and  Westminster," 
and  several  school  books :  but  his  principal  work 
was  an  "  Etymological  English  Dictionary,"  which 
first  appeared  in  octavo,  and  was  gradually  enlarged 
to  a  folio  volume.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  but 
is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  as  ha^nng  been  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Johnson's  more  celebrated  compilation. 
BAILLIE,  MATTHEW,  a  distinguished  physician 
and  anatomist.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  James 
BaiUie,  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  nephew 
of  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
pupU  of  Dr.  Hunter,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and 
after  his  uncle's  death  became  lecturer  on  anatomy 
in  the  same  establishment,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cruickshank.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  his 
Majesty's  physicians  in  ordinary,  and  long  ranked 
high  among  his  medical  contemporaries.  Dr.  Baillie 
published  in  1793  a  valuable  work  entitled  "The 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  most  Important  Parts  of  the 
Human  Body,"  which  was  subsequently  enlmged 
and  improved.  This  was  followed  by  "  A  Series  of 
Engravings,  tending  to  Illustrate  Morbid  Anatomy." 
He  also  published  several  valuable  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  He  died  in  1823,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  BaiUie  left  his 
valuable  museum  to  the  college  of  Physicians,  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  keep- 
ing them  in  order. 

BAILLIE,  ROBERT,  a  Scotch  divine  of  consider- 
able eminence  as  a  controversial  writer.     He  was 
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born  at  Glasgow  in  1599,  and  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  where,  havings  taken 
his  degrees  in  arts,  lie  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  study 
of  divinity;  and,  receiving  holy  orders  from  arch- 
bishop Law,  he  was  chosen  "  regent  of  philosophy" 
at  Glasgow.  Whik  he  was  in  this  station  he  had, 
for  some  years,  the  care  of  the  education  of  Lord 
Montgomery,  who  at  length  took  him  to  Kilwin- 
ning, to  which  church  he  was  presented  by  the  earl 
of  Eglintoun.  Here  he  lived  in  the  strictest  friend- 
ship with  that  noble  family,  as  he  did  also  with  his 
ordinary  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence.  In  1633  he 
dechned,  from  modesty,  the  offer  of  a  church  in 
Edinburgh.  Being  requested  in  1G37,  by  his  friend 
the  archbishop,  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  as- 
sembly at  Edinburgh,  in  recommendation  of  the 
canon  and  service-book,  he  refused  to  do  it,  but 
wrote  an  explanatory  letter  to  the  archbishop,  as- 
signing the  reasons  of  his  refusal. 

In  1638  Mr.  Baillie  was  chosen  by  the  presbytery 
of  Ir^ane  a  member  of  the  celebrated  assembly  at 
Glasgow,  which  was  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war. 
Though  Mr.  Baillie  is  said  to  have  acted  in  this 
assembly  with  great  moderation,  it  is  e\'ident  that  he 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  his  zeal  against  prelacy 
and  Arminianism.  In  1640  he  was  sent  by  the 
covenanting  lords  to  London,  to  draw  up  an  accusa- 
tion against  Archbishop  Laud,  for  his  obtrusions  on 
the  church  of  Scotland.  While  he  was  in  England 
he  %vrote  the  presbj'tery  a  regular  account  of  public 
affairs,  with  a  journal  of  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  Not  long  after,  on  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  joint  professor  of  divinity  with  Mr.  Dick- 
son, in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  shortly  after 
he  received  invitations  from  the  other  three  univer- 
sities, all  of  which  he  refused.  He  continued  in  his 
professorship  till  the  Restoration;  but  his  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  it  was  interrupted  for  a  considerable 
time  by  his  residence  in  England:  for,  in  1643,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  to  the  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster. 

After  a  long  and  active  life,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
high  oflSce  in  the  university  of  his  native  city,  where 
he  died  1662. 

BAILLY,  JEAN  SYLVAIN,  born  at  Paris,  1736. 
Though  designed  by  his  father,  keeper  of  the  royal 
gallery  of  pictures,  for  a  painter,  he  followed  his 
natural  inclination  for  literature.  His  first  attempts 
were  in  poetry;  but,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
Lacaille,  he  was  induced  by  his  instructions  and 
example  to  devote  himself  to  astronomy.  After  tlie 
death  of  Lacaille,  in  1763,  he  entered  the  academy, 
and  published  the  calculation  of  a  great  many  of 
Lacaille's  obsen'ations  on  the  stars  of  the  zodiac. 
He  undertook  also,  at  this  time,  a  great  work  on 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  theory  of  which  the  aca- 
demy had  made  a  prize  question.  His  "  Essai  sur  la 
Theorie  des  SateUites  de  Jupiter,  avec  des  Tables  de 
leurs  Mouvements,"  appeared  in  1766.  In  1771  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  light  reflected  by  the 
satelhtes  of  Jupiter,  which  he  undertook  to  measure 
by  an  ingenious  process.  Amidst  these  laborious 
occupations,  he  never  lost  his  love  of  literature.  His 
eulogiums  on  Pierre  Comeille,  Leibnitz,  and  others, 
were  so  favourably  received  that  he  resolved  to  select 
a  scientific  subject,  susceptible  of  the  ornaments  of 
style,  which  might  estabhsh  his  literary  fame.     He 


chose  the  History  of  Astronomy,  which  he  published 
from  1775  to  1787,  in  five  volumes  quarto.  It  met 
with  general  approbation,  which  was  increased  by 
the  discussions  that  succeeded,  between  the  author 
and  Voltaire,  which  led  BaiUy  to  publish  his  "  Lettres 
sur  rOrigine  des  Sciences,  at  sur  1' Atlantide  de  Platon." 
In  1784  the  French  academy  elected  him  a  member, 
in  the  place  of  Tressan,  and,  in  1785  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  The  government 
also  made  him  a  member  of  the  committee  for  exa- 
mining the  character  and  influence  of  animal  mag- 
netism, discovered  by  Mesmer.  M.  Bailly  delivered 
a  double  report  on  this  subject,  one  for  the  public,  to 
give  it  a  just  view  of  the  doctrine,  the  other  for  the 
king  alone,  on  the  real  causes  of  magnetism,  and  its 
moral  influence.  The  latter  was  not  published  till  a 
later  period. 

Bailly  was  now  enjoying  the  general  esteem  due 
to  merit  and  to  virtue,  when  the  revolution  tore  him 
from  his  peaceful  pursuits.  Paris  chose  him.  May 
12,  1789,  first  deputy  of  the  tiers-etat;  in  the  as- 
sembly itself  he  was  made  first  president.  He 
retained  this  place  after  the  commons  had  declared 
themselves  a  national  assembly ;  and,  when  the  king 
forbade  them  to  assemble,  he  presided,  in  June  1789, 
in  the  session  of  the  tennis-court,  when  all  the  de- 
puties swore  never  to  separate  till  they  had  given 
France  a  new  constitution.  Being  chosen  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  the  same  year,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  oflice  with  his  usual  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness ;  but  these  virtues  were  not  sufl^cient  to  restrain 
a  furious  populace,  exposed  by  turns  to  the  influence 
of  opposite  parties.  ITie  palliatory  measures  em- 
ployed by  Bailly  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity might  delay  the  eruption,  but  could  not  sup- 
press it;  perhaps  matters  had  arriA'ed  at  such  a  point 
that  even  the  most  vigorous  resistance  would  have 
been  ineffectual.  Once  only,  and  on  the  most  just 
occasion,  he  had  recourse  to  rigorous  measures,  this 
was  after  the  return  of  the  king  from  Varennes.  The 
violent  revolutionists  \vished  to  seize  this  opportunity 
for  his  deposition,  and  a  great  number  of  them 
assembled,  July  17,  1791,  in  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
in  order  to  sign,  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  a 
petition  to  this  effect.  Bailly,  accompanied  by  the 
national  guards,  commanded  the  rebels  to  disperse, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  dispersed  them  by  force.  The 
national  assembly  approved  of  his  conduct;  never- 
theless he  resigned  his  place,  September  1791,  and 
Petion  became  his  successor.  Bailly  now  retired 
entirely  from  public  affairs  to  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nantes. 

When  the  increasing  troubles  left  him  no  security 
even  here,  his  friend  Laplace  offered  him  a  shelter 
in  his  own  house  at  Melun.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
the  events  of  May  1793,  circumstances  were  changed, 
and  a  division  of  the  revolutionary  army  entered 
Melun.  Laplace  informed  him  of  this  danger ;  but, 
unfortunately,  he  did  not  regard  the  warning,  but 
persisted  in  going  to  Melun.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
this  place,  he  was  known.  He  was  sent  to  Paris, 
where,  November  11,  1793,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed  on 
the  twelfth,  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty. 
Clothed  in  the  red  shirt,  Bailly  was  placed  in  a  cart, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  and  driven  to 
the  fatal  guillotine,  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
ordered  the  mihtary  to  fire  upon  the  people.  The 
very  populace  who  had  once  adored  him,  and  whose 
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best  interests  lie  had  so  near  his  heart,  threw  mud 
upon  him  as  he  passed,  and  followed  him  with  the 
most  insulting  reproaches ;  whilst  the  cold  rain  in- 
cessantly poured  on  the  gray  head  of  the  venerable 
sage.  Ha\'ing  reached  the  fatal  spot,  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  the  guillotine  to  firmer  ground. 
During  this  o])eration,  Bailly  was  taken  from  the 
cart,  and  compelled  to  walk  round  the  field,  to  glut 
the  insatiable  cruelty  of  the  mob.  ITie  brutal  mul- 
titude spat  upon  him  as  he  passed,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  the  executioners,  some  of 
them  even  struck  him  upon  the  face.  When  the 
apparatus  of  death  was  again  prepared,  Bailly, 
drenched  with  rain,  and  shivering  uith  cold,  ascended 
the  platform.  "  You  tremble,  Bailly,"  cried  one  of 
the  mob  in  a  tone  of  insult.  "  I  tremble,  it  is  true," 
rephed  the  philosopher,  "  but  it  is  from  cold,  not 
fear." 

Bailly  died  with  the  utmost  composure.  His 
crimes  were  his  conduct  on  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and 
the  boldness  with  which  he  had  declared  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  the  queen  false  and  calumnious. 
His  posthumous  works  are,  "Essai  sur  I'Origine  des 
Fables,et  des  Religions  Anciennes,"  and  his  "Journal" 
published  during  the  early  period  of  the  revolution. 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  physician 
and  astronomer,  who  was  born  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch, 
in  1582.  He  was  educated  at  the  pubbc  school  of 
that  town;  and  from  thence  went  to  Emanuel  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  imder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich.  When  he  had 
taken  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  he 
went  back  to  Leicestershire,  where  he  directed  a 
grammar-school  for  some  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  practised  physic.  He  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  mathematics,  especially  astronomy, 
which  had  been  his  favourite  study  from  his  earliest 
years.  By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  thought 
his  talents  too  great  for  a  country  life,  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  physicians.  His  description  of  the  comet 
which  aj)peared  in  161S  raised  his  character  as  an 
astronomer.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who,  in  1619, 
appointed  him  his  first  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  that  university 
and  was  entered  a  master  commoner  of  Merton 
College,  and  was  shortly  after  appointed  junior 
reader  of  Linacer's  lecture  in  1631,  and  superior 
reader  in  1635.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
removed  to  a  house  opposite  Merton  College,  where 
he  died  in  1643.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
public  schools,  where  an  oration  was  pronounced 
in  his  praise  by  the  iiniversity  orator;  and  was  carried 
from  thence  to  Merton  College  Church,  where  it  was 
deposited  near  the  altar.  He  left  several  works,  but 
many  of  them  have  never  been  pviblished. 

BAIUS,  or  DE  BAY,  MICHAEL.— This  distin- 
guished ecclesiastic  was  born  in  1 5 1 3  at  Melun,  in  Hain- 
ault,and  educated  at  Louvain, at  which  universityhe  was 
afterwards  elected  professor  of  theology.  H  e  is  justly 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  founded 
systematic  theology  directly  upon  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  fathers,  leaving  the  scliolastic'method.  He 
had  read  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  adopted 
the  \-iews  of  that  father,  whose  doctrines  of  the  entire 
incapacity  of  the  human  will  for  good,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  good  works,  he  first  maintained  against  the 


less  rigid  notions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  doctrines  that 
the  human  will,  when  left  to  itself,  could  only  sin ; 
that  even  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  not  free  from 
hereditary  and  actual  sin,  that  every  action  which 
did  not  proceed  from  pure  love  to  God  was  sinful, 
and  that  no  penance  was  effectual  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  sinner,  but  every  thing  was  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
caused  him  to  be  persecuted  as  a  heretic  by  the  old 
Scotists,  and  in  particular  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  favour  in  which  he  stood  at  the 
Spanish  court,  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
papal  bull,  in  156",  condemning  these  doctrines, 
with  others  falsely  imputed  to  him.  Baius  sub- 
mitted; yet  the  persecutions  against  him  still  con- 
tinued, as  did  also  his  defence  of  the  opinions  of 
Augustine  in  his  lectures;  but,  as  the  theological 
faculty  at  Louvain  was  entirely  in  his  favour,  he  not 
only  remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  dignities, 
but  was  also  appointed  dean  of  St.  Peter's  in  15/5, 
and  in  1578  chancellor  of  the  imiversity;  nay,  the 
king  of  Spain  confeiTed  upon  him  the  office  of  in- 
quisitor-general of  the  Netherlands,  where  he  died  in 
1589. 

BAKER,  HENRY,  an  ingenious  'and  diligent 
naturalist,  who  was  born  in  Fleet  Street,  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  brought  up 
under  an  eminent  publisher,  who  preceded  the  elder 
Dodsley  in  the  business  of  a  bookseller,  in  which 
however  he  appears  not  to  have  engaged  at  all  after 
his  apprenticeship,  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  soon  relin- 
quished by  him.  Mr.  Baker  being  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  and  having  carefully  attended  to  the 
methods  which  might  be  practicable  and  useful  in  the 
cure  of  stammering,  and  especially  in  teaching  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  to  speak,  he  made  this  his  study  and 
employment.  In  the  prosecution  of  so  valuable  and 
difficult  an  undertaking,  he  was  very  successful. 
He  married  Sopliia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Daniel  Defoe,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
On  the  29th  of  January,  1740,  Mr.  Baker  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  and,  on  the 
1 2th  of  March  following,  the  same  honour  was  con- 
fered  on  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  In  1744  Sir 
Godfrey  Copley's  gold  medal  was  bestowed  upon  him, 
for  having,  by  his  microscopical  experiments  on  the 
crystallization  and  configuration  of  saline  particles, 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  disco^'ery  during 
that  year.  Having  led  a  very  useful  and  honourable 
life,  he  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Strand  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1774,  being  then  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  His  wife  bad  been  dead  some  time 
before ;  and  he  only  left  one  grandson,  Wilham 
Baker,  who  was  born  February  17,  1763,  and  to 
whom,  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  He  was  buried, 
as  he  desired,  in  an  unexpensive  manner  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Mary-le-strand,  within  which 
church,  on  the  south  wall,  he  ordered  a  small  tablet 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  The  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
is  under  singular  obligations  to  this  naturalist.  At 
its  first  institution  he  officiated  for  some  time  gratis 
as  secretary.  He  was  many  years  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  accounts  ;  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  general  deliberations  of  the  Society.  He  drew 
up  a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  this  society,  which 
was  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  The  Li^niverse,"  a  poem,  which  has 
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"been  several  times  reprinted.  His  account  of  the 
water  polype,  which  was  originally  published  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"   was    afterwards  en 


the  act.  He  retained  a  lively  resentment  of  his  de- 
privations ;  and  wrote  himself  in  all  his  books,  as  well 
as  in  those  which  he  gave  to  the  college  library,  socius 


larged  into  a  separate  treatise,  and  has  gone  through  ejectus,  and  in  some  ejectus  rector.  He  continued  to 
several  editions.  But  his  principal  publications  are,  |  reside  in  the  college  as  commoner  master  till  his 
"  The  Microscope  Made  Easy,"  and  "  Employment  death,  which  happened  July  2,  1740,  of  a  paralytic 
for  the  Microscope."     The  first  of  these,  which  was  '  stroke. 

originally  published  in  1742  or  1743,  has  gone  BALDINUCCI,  PHILIP,  a  distinguished  Flo- 
through  several  editions.  !  rentine,  celebrated  for  his  works  on  the  fine  arts. 

BAKER,  SIR  RICHARD,  well  known  as  the  He  wrote  the  life  of  Bernini,  at  the  request  of  Chris- 
author  of  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England."  tina,  the  ex-queen  of  Sweden,  which  work  was  pub- 
He  was  born  at  Sissinghirst  in  Kent,  about  1568.  lished  in  1682.  He  aftervvards  undertook  a  general 
In  1584  he  was  entered  a  commoner  at  Hart  Hall  in  history  of  the  professors  of  the  arts  of  design,  from 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  three  years,  which  he  Cimabue  to  his  own  time,  in  six  volumes,  three  of 
spent  chiefly  in  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  which  were  published  during  his  life  and  the  re- 
From  thence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court  mainder  by  his  son.  This  valuable  work  has  been 
in  London,  and  afterwards  travelled  abroad,  in  order  repeatedly  reprinted.  Baldinucci  also  wrote  a  "  Vo- 
to  complete  his  education.  In  1594  he  was  created  cabulary  of  Design,"  and  "  The  Origin  and  Progress 
master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  and  in  May,  1603,  received  of  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper."  He  died  in 
the  honourofknighthoodfromJamesI., at  Theobalds,  j  I696. 

In  l620hewasappointedhigh-sherifFof Oxfordshire,  BALDOCK,  RALPH  DE,  an  eminent  bishop  of 
havmg  the  manor  of  Middle-Aston  and  other  estates  in  !  London,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
that  county.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  George  ;  II.  He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  in  Ox- 
Manwaring  of  Ightfield  in  Shropshire,  knight,  and,  j  ford,  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  afterwards  pro- 
ha\'ing  become  surety  for  some  of  that  family's  debts,  I  moted  to  the  see  of  London,  and  at  last  was  made 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  thrown  into  the  Fleet  pri-  I  lord  high  chancellor  of  England.  He  had  a  very 
son,  where  he  died  February  18, 1644-5,  and  was  buried  |  amiable  character  both  for  morals  and  learning;  and 
in  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street.  "  He  was  a  person  wrote  "  Historia  Anglica,"  or  a  history  of  the 
tall  and  comely,"  says  Mr.  Wood,  "  of  a  good  dis-  |  British  affairs  down  to  his  own  time,  and  "  A  Col- 
position  and  admirable  discourse,  religious,  and  well-  lection  of  the  Statutes  and  Constitutions  of  the 
read  in  various  faculties,  especially  in  divinity  and  j  church  of  St.  Paul."     Bishop  Baldock  died  at  Step- 


history,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  composed. 

BAKER,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
who  was  born  at  Ilton  in  Somersetshire  about  the 
year  1625,  and  entered  at  Magdalen  HaU,  Oxford,  in 
1640,  after  which  he  became  vicar  of  Bishop's  Nym- 
met,  in  Devonshire,  where  he  wrote  "  The  Geome- 
trical Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations  Unlocked," 
by  which  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation.  A 
short  time  before  his   death,   the  members  of  the 


ney,  in  July  1313. 

BALDWIN,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
of  obscure  parents  at  Exeter,  where,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  taught  in  a  grammar-school, 
after  which  he  took  orders,  and  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Exeter  ;  but  he  resigned  that  dignity  and 
became  a  Cistercian  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Ford, 
in  Devonshire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  made 
abbot.     In  the  year  1180  he  was  consecrated  bishop 


royal  society  sent  him  some  mathematical  queries,  I  of  Worcester.     In  1184  he  was  promoted  to  the  see 


to  which  he  returned  so  satisfactory  an  answer  that 
they  presented  him  a  medal  with  an  inscription  in 
praise  of  his  talents.  He  died  at  Bishop's  Nymmet 
on  the  5th  of  June  I690. 

BAKER,  THOMAS,  a  learned  antiquary,  born  at 
Crook  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
at  Durham,  and  afterwards  removed  to  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Mr.  Baker  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Comptoninl685;  andDr.Watson,  tutor  of  the 
college,  who  was  nominated,  but  not  yet  consecrated, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  offered  to  take  him  for  his 
chaplain,  which  he  declined,  probably  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a  like  offer  from  Lord  Crew,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, which  he  soon  after  accepted.  His  lordship 
collated  him  to  the  rectory  of  Long  Newton  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  same  county,  Jime  1687. 

Mr.  Baker  resigned  Long  Newton  August  1, 
1690,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  and  retired  to  his 
fellowship  at  St  John's,  in  which  he  was  protected 
till  January  20,  1716-17,  when,  with  one-and-twenty 
others,  he  was  dispossessed  of  it.  After  the  passing 
the  Registering  Act,  in  1723,  he  was  desired  to  register 
his  annuity  of  forty  pounds,  which  the  last  act  re- 
quired before  it  was  amended  and  explained.  Though 
this  annuity,  left  him  by  his  father  for  his  fortune, 
\\\t\\  twenty  pounds  ^jer  annum  out  of  his  collieries  by 
his  elder  brother,  was  now  his  whole  subsistence, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  secure  himself  against 


of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Lucius  III.,  and,  by  his  suc- 
cessor Urban  HI.,  was  appointed  legate  for  that 
diocese.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  and 
monastery  in  honour  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  Hack- 
ington,  near  Canterbury,  for  secular  priests  ;  but, 
being  opposed  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the 
pope,  was  obliged  to  desist.  Tn  11 90  he  crowned 
King  Richard  I.  at  Westminster,  and  soon  after  fol- 
lowed that  prince  to  the  holy  land,  where  he  died 
at  the  siege  of  Ptolemais.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  accompanied  him  in  this  expedition,  says,  he 
possessed  a  mild  disposition,  and  was  strictly  moral 
m  his  conduct.  He  wrote  various  tracts  on  religious 
subjects,  which  were  collected  and  pubhshed  by  Ber- 
trand  Tissier,  in  1662. 

BALDWIN. — There  have  been  several  monarchs 
bearing  this  name,  but  we  can  only  notice  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  princes.  Baldwin,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  was  memorable  not  only 
on  account  of  his  talents,  but  as  having  been  the 
founder  of  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  Latin  sove- 
reigns of  the  Eastern  empire.  He  was  born  in  1172, 
and  was  hereditary  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault. 
Having  joined  in  the  fourth  crusade,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  in  several  actions 
which  ensued;  and  when  Constantinople,  in  1201,  was 
takenbythe  French  and  Venetians,Baldwin  was  unani 
mously  elected  emperor  of  the  East.     His  new  sub- 
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jects,  however,  revolted  against  him.  They  were  ex- 
cited by  Joannices,  king  of  Bulgaiia,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  rejecting  his  proffered  alliance.  The  in- 
surgents seized  Adrianople,  in  besieging  which  city 
Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Bulgaria, 
and  probably  soon  after  put  to  death  with  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty  in  1205.  The  uncertainty 
of  his  fate  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  deception. 
Twenty  years  after  his  disappearance,  a  hermit  ex- 
hibited himself  in  Flanders,  professing  to  be  the 
long-lost  prince,  and  was  at  first  gladly  received  as 
such  by  his  former  subjects.  He  was,  however, 
taken  to  the  French  court,  where  he  was  completely 
detected,  and  perished  as  an  impostor. 

BALDWIN,  king  of  Jerusalem,  reigned  from 
1143  to  1162,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  a  model 
of  that  chivalry  which  sprung  into  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  from  the  sentiments  of  honour, 
justice,  devotion,  and  love.  The  crusaders  had 
established  counts  of  Tripoli  and  Edessa,  and  princes 
of  Antioch.  The  feudal  dominions  of  the  Christians 
extended  as  far  as  Tarsus  and  Cilicia ;  but  the  vas- 
sals of  Baldwin  were  always  in  rebellion  against 
him,  or  engaged  in  conflicts  with  each  other. 
Against  them  and  the  new  hosts  of  crusaders, 
against  the  knights  of  St.  Mary,  the  Templars,  and 
the  Hospitallers,  the  Saracen  heroes,  Saladin,  Nou- 
reddin,  Zenghi,  and  Seifeddin,  fought  with  equal  fana- 
ticism and  equal  dissensions  among  themselves,  but 
with  better  fortune.  In  the  army  of  Baldwin  were 
sometimes  seen  Saracens  valiantly  fighting  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  His  unhappy  reign  was  the  last 
struggle  to  establish  the  Christian  chivalry,  the  tour- 
naments and  the  knightly  orders  in  the  East.  With  it 
fell  the  feudal  constitution  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
both  ci\'il  and  ecclesiastical.  This  monarch  died 
not  long  before  the  total  ruin  of  his  kingdom  ;  and 
when  his  great  adversary,  Noureddin,  was  advised 
to  attack  the  dominions  of  the  deceased  during  his 
funeral,  he  answered,  "  Let  us  respect  their  afflic- 
tion :  it  is  just ;  for  they  have  lost  a  king  such  as  is 
rarely  to  be  found." 

BALE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  Ossory,  in 
Ireland,  who  was  born  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich,  in 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  1495.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  entered  in  the  monastery  of  Carmelites  at 
Norwich,  and  was  educated  as  a  catholic,  but  was 
converted  to  the  protestant  religion  by  Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VIIL,  who  protected  him  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  cathohc  clergy,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  continued 
eight  years.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.  he  was  recalled;  and,  being  first  presented  to 
the  living  of  Bishop's  Stocke  in  Hampshire,  in  1552, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Ossory.  During 
his  residence  in  Ireland  he  was  anxiously  engaged  in 
spreading  the  protestant  doctrines,  but  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  his  hfe.  Once, 
in  particular,  they  would  have  murdered  five  of  his 
domestics,  if  assistance  had  not  promptly  been  ob- 
tained. On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  tide 
of  opposition  became  so  powerful  that,  to  avoid  as- 
sassination, he  embarked  for  Holland,  but  was  verj' 
unfortunate  in  his  escape.  First  he  was  taken  by  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  and  robbed  by  the  captain  of  all 
his  property.  Then,  being  forced  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther into  St.  Ive's  in  Cornwall,  he  was  confined  on 
suspicion  of  treason.     Being,  however,  released  after 


a  few  days'  confinement,  the  ship  anchored  in  Dover 
Road,  where  he  was  again  seized  on  a  false  accusa- 
tion. From  Holland  he  travelled  to  Basle  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  continued  till  Queen  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne.  After  his  return  to  England 
he  was,  in  1560,  made  prebendary'  of  Canterbury, 
where  he  died  in  November,  1563,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  so  severe  a  writer  against  the 
church  of  Rome  that  his  books  are  particularly 
prohibited  in  the  expurgatory  index,  pubhshed  at 
Madrid. 

BALEN,  HENDRICKVAN,  and  JACOB  VAN, 
father  and  son,  historical  painters,  the  former  born 
1560,  the  latter  in  l6ll,  both  at  Antwerj).  Pictures 
by  each  are  still  extant,  and  considered  valuable. 

BALES,  PETER,  a  schoolmaster,  who  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  pen- 
manship. Holingshed  in  his  chronicle  mentions  the 
wonderful  skill  of  Peter  Bales  in  what  may  be  termed 
micography ;  and  EvelyTi  more  particularly  states 
that  he  wrote  the  Lord's  prayer,  creed,  decalogue, 
two  short  Latin  prayers,  his  own  name,  motto,  day 
of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  presented  it  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  all  within  the  circle  of  a  silver  penny,  en- 
chased in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold,  and  covered 
uith  a  crystal,  so  accurately  done  as  to  be  plainly 
legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty,  the 
whole  priAy-council,  and  several  ambassadors  then 
at  court.  He  was  very  dexterous  in  imitating  the 
hand-writing  of  others,  on  which  account  he  was 
employed  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  queen's 
secretary  of  state  ;  but,  by  invoMng  himself  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  he  suffered  imprison- 
ment. He  died  about  1610.  From  a  book  which 
he  published  in  1590,  entitled  the  "  Writing  School- 
master in  three  Parts  ;  the  first  teaching  Swift  Wait- 
ing, the  second  True  Writing,  the  third  Fair  Writ- 
ing," it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  steno- 
gi-aphy.  If  we  wish  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
merits  of  his  caUigraphy,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  low  state  of  penmanship  at  that  time.  All 
the  manuscripts  of  that  period  extant  are  either  mi- 
serably written  or  have  the  appearance  of  drawings 
rather  than  \\Titings. 

BALESTRA,  ANTONIO,  an  excellent  historical 
painter,  bom  at  Verona  in  1666.  At  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  entered 
himself  in  the  school  of  Antonio  Bellucci,  and  con- 
tinued for  three  years  under  his  direction ;  he  after- 
wards visited  Bologna  and  Rome,  and  at  the  latter 
place  became  the  disciple  of  Cai-lo  Maratti.  Under  the 
tuition  of  so  eminent  a  master  he  made  a  very  great 
proficiency,  and  exerted  himself  for  some  hours  of 
each  day  in  designing  after  the  antique,  especially 
from  Raphael,  Correggio,  Caracci,  and  other  ad- 
mired painters,  which  so  effectually  confirmed  his 
taste  and  freedom  of  hand  that  he  obtained  the  prize 
of  merit  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke  in  the  year 
1694,  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
From  that  time  his  reputation  was  established,  and 
he  received  sufficient  encouragement,  being  engaged 
to  work  for  most  of  the  churches  and  in  the  palaces 
of  the  nobiUty,  and  his  paintings  were  admired  in 
every  part  of  Europe.  His  style  is  sweet  and  agree- 
able, not  unlike  that  of  Maratti ;  and  the  judicious 
observe  in  the  works  of  Balestra  a  certain  mixture 
of  the  several  manners  of  Raphael,  Correggio,  and 
Caracci.     He  died  in  1740,     In  the  church  of  Santa 
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Maria  Mater  Domini  at  Venice  there  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  performances  of  Balestra,  represent- 
ing the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 

BALEY,  WALTER,  a  very  eminent  physician, 
the  son  of  Henry  Baley  of  Warnwell  in  Dorsetshire, 
was  born  at  Potsham  in  the  same  county,  and  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Oxford ;  and,  having  s])ent  two  years  there, 
was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  in  the 
year  1  ooO.  Ha^•ing  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  prac- 
tised physic,  and  1558  was  appointed  proctor  of  the  uni- 
versity. About  this  time  he  was  made  a  prebend  of 
Wells,  which  he  resigned  in  1579-  In  the  year  1561 
he  was  appointed  queen's  professor  of  physic,  and 
aftenvards  became  one  of  her  majesty's  physicians 
in  ordinary.  He  was  thought  skilful  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  had  considerable  practice.  He  died  in 
1592,  aged  sixty-three;  and  was  buried  in  the  inner 
chapel  of  New  College. 

BALGUY,  JOHN,  an  English  di^-ine,  who  was 
born  at  Sheffield  in  1686.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  small  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  1718  he  engaged  in  what  was  termed  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  occasioned  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  Hoadley,  then  bishop  of  Bangor,  on  the 
text,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Balguy 
became  the  champion  of  liberal  principles,  and  of 
the  bishop,  in  whose  defence  he  published  three  pam- 
phlets, and  who  in  1727  rewarded  his  sernces  with 
valuable  church  preferment. 

Mr.  Balguy  may  jvistly  be  classed  among  the  di- 
vines and  writers  who  rank  v.-ith  Clarke  and  Hoad- 
ley, in  maintaining  what  they  term  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional religion  and  Christian  liberty.  His  tracts  are 
allowed  to  be  masterly  in  their  kind,  by  those  who 
may  not  entirely  agree  with  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples advanced  in  them ;  and  his  sermons  have  long 
been  held  in  esteem,  as  some  of  the  best  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  modera- 
tion to  dissenters  of  every  denomination,  not  except- 
ing even  catholics,  though  no  man  had  a  greater  ab- 
horrence of  popery.  Among  the  presbyterians  and 
quakers  he  had  a  number  of  friends,  whom  he  loved 
and  valued,  and  with  several  of  them  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  of  letters  as  well  as  ^dsits.  Among 
other  dissenters  of  celebrity,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Lord  Barrington,  and  Philips  Glover,  Esq.,  of  Lin- 
colnshire, author  of  an  "  Enquirj'  concerning  Virtue 
and  Happiness,"  published  after  his  decease  in  1751. 
AVith  the  last  gentleman  Mr.  Balguy  carried  on  a 
philosophical  correspondence.  Having  always  had 
a  weak  constitution,  his  want  of  health  induced  him 
in  the  decline  of  life  to  withdraw  almost  entirely 
from  societ}',  excepting  what  he  found  at  Harro- 
gate, a  place  which  he  constantly  frequented  eveiy 
season,  and  where  at  last  he  died,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1748,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

BALIOL  or  BALLIOL,  the  brother  of  Alexan- 
der, king  of  Scotland,  and  competitor  with  Robert 
Bruce  for  that  crown.  For  an  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  attendant  on  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  see  Scotland,  in  the  second  division  of 
this  work. 

BALIOL,  or  BALLIOL,  SIR  JOHN  DE,  founder 
of  Baliol  College  in  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Bahol,  of  Bernard's  Castle,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham ; 
and  was  a  person  ver)'  eminent  for  his  wealth  and 
riches.  During  the  wars  between  King  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons,  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  king.     In 


1263  he  began  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
Bahol  College,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
his  widow.     He  died  in  the  year  1269- 

BALLANTYNE,  a  very  eminent  Scottish  printer, 
born  at  Kelso  in  Roxburghshire.  He  entered  into 
business  at  an  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself 
l)y  the  great  improvement  which  the  art  obtained 
under  his  superintendence,  evinced  in  the  extensive 
publications  which  have  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  northern  press.  He  was  at  one  time  a  proprie- 
tor of  the  Kelso  Mail,  a  journal  originally  set  on 
foot  by  his  brother ;  and  he  subsequently  ushered 
into  the  world  the  publications  known  as  the  W"a-- 
verly  novels.  He  died  in  1821.  Several  members 
of  Mr.  BaUantyne's  family  are  still  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  their  typographical  labours. 

BALLENDEN,  SIR  JOHN,  a  Scottish  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  of  Scotland. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  his  father  was  director  to  the  chan- 
cery in  the  year  1540,  and  clerk-register  in  1541. 
In  his  youth  he  had  some  employment  at  the  court 
of  King  James  V.,  and  stood  high  in  favour  -with 
that  prince.  Ha\'ing  taken  orders,  and  being  created 
doctor  of  diAdnity,  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  made 
canon  of  Ross,  and  archdeacon  of  Murray.  He  like- 
\\ise  obtained  the  place  of  clerk-register,  but  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  that  employment  by  the  fac- 
tions of  the  times  ;  however,  in  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Mary,  he  recovered  that  office,  and  was  one  of  the 
lords  of  session.  Being  a  zealous  catholic,  he,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Laing,  tried  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation,  till  at  last,  finding  the 
opposition  too  powerful,  he  quitted  Scotland,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1550. 

BALNAVES,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  Scottish 
reformer,  who  was  very  celebrated  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Kirkaldy, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrev/s.  He 
afterwards  went  to  France,  in  order  to  complete  his 
studies,  and,  returning  to  Scotland,  was  admitted 
into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  kingdom;  but  in  the  year  1542  the 
earl  dismissed  him,  for  having  embraced  the  protes- 
tant  religion. 

In  1546  Balnaves  joined  the  murderers  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaton,  although  without  having  been  concerned 
in  that  act,  yet  for  this  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  excommunicated.  Whilst  that  party  were  be- 
seiged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  they  sent  Bal- 
naves to  England,  who  returned  with  a  considerable 
supply  of  provisions  and  money  ;  but,  being  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  French,  he  was  sent,  with 
the  rest  of  the  garrison,  to  France.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  about  the  year  1559,  and,  having  joined  the 
congregation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563  he  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  session,  and  appointed  by  the 
general  assembly,  with  other  learned  men,  to  rei-ise 
the  book  of  discipline.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1579. 
BALUZE,  STEPHEN,  a  distinguished  professor 
of  the  common  law  in  France.  He  was  born  in 
1631,  and  went  to  Paris  in  1636. 

In  1693  he  published  his  "  Lives  of  the  Popes  of 
Avignon,"  with  which  the  king  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  gave  him  a  pension,  and  appointed  him  di- 
rector of  the  royal  college.  But  he  soon  felt  the  un- 
certainty of  courtly  favours  ;  foFiha^-ing  attached  him- 
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self  to  the  cardinal  BouiUon,  who  had  engaged  him 
to  write  the  history  of  his  family,  he  became  involved 
in  his  disgrace,  and  received  a  letti'e  de  cachet,  order- 
ing him  to  retire  to  Lyons.  The  only  favour  he 
could  obtain  was  to  be  first  sent  to  Rouen,  then  to 
Tours,  and  afterwards  to  Orleans.  Upon  the  peace 
he  was  recalled,  but  never  employed  again  as  a  pro- 
fessor or  director  of  the  royal  college,  nor  could  he 
recover  his  pension.  He  settled  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  yet  still  continued  his  application 
to  his  studies,  and  was  engaged  in  publishing  St. 
Cyprian's  works  when  he  was  carried  off  by  death, 
on  the  28th  of  July  171S. 

BALZAC,  JOHN  LEWIS  GUEZ  DE,  born  at 
Angouleme  in  1595.  Voltaire  allows  him  the  merit 
of  having  given  numbers  and  harmony  to  the  French 
prose,  but  censures  his  style  as  somewhat  bombastic. 
The  critics  of  his  own  time  gave  him  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  he  gave  them  no  little  advantage  over 
him  by  his  A'anity,  and  some  particular  propositions 
which  were  dangerous.  Mr.  Balzac,  however,  set- 
tled at  his  country  seat,  refined  his  style  of  writing, 
and  obtained  hj  his  letters,  and  other  works  which 
he  published  from  time  to  time,  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  writer  in  France.  He  was  at  length 
drawn  from  his  retirement  by  the  hopes  of  making 
his  fortune  luider  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  but  in  a  few 
years  he  retired  again,  disgusted  with  the  dependence 
of  a  court  life.  All  he  obtained  from  the  court  was 
a  pension  of  2000  livres,  with  the  titles  of  counsellor 
of  state  and  historiographer  of  France.  He  died  in 
1654,  and  was  buried  in  the  hospital  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Anges,  to  which  he  bequeathed  12,000  ]i\Tes. 

BANCHI,  SERAPHIM,  a  celebrated  native  of 
Florence,  who  was  patronised  by  Ferdinand  I., 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  sent  by  him  to 
France,  during  the  wars  which  so  long  desolated 
that  kingdom,  that  he  might  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  While  at  Lyons  in  1593 
Peter  Barriere  consulted  him  upon  the  design  of 
assassinating  Henry  IV.  Banchi,  zealous  for  France 
and  the  royal  family,  directly  mentioned  it  to  a  lord 
of  the  court,  pointed  out  the  young  man  to  him, 
and  entreated  him  to  ride  off,  with  all  possible  speed, 
to  acquaint  the  king  \vith  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him.  The  nobleman,  going  to  Melun  for  that 
purpose,  met  Barriere,  who  had  just  entered  the 
palace  to  perpetrate  his  crime.  He  was  arrested,  and, 
being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  all.  The  king, 
to  reward  Banchi,  appointed  him  bishop  of  Angou- 
leme, but  he  either  resigned  it  in  1608  in  favour  of 
Anthony  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  or  declined  it  with 
the  reserve  of  a  moderate  pension.  He  appears  to 
have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  Paris.  Pere  Ban- 
chi justifies  himself,  in  a  work  which  he  published  in 
1610,  against  some  historians  who  had  accused  him 
of  abusing  Peter  Barriere's  confession.  He  never 
confessed  that  yoimg  man,  and  the  project  was  only 
discovered  to  him  by  way  of  consultation. 

BANCK,  LAWRENCE,  a  Swedish  lawyer,  who 
was  professor  of  civil  law  for  fifteen  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker.  In  1669  he  wrote  a  work  in 
Latin  on  the  tyranny  of  the  pope  over  Christian 
kings  and  princes;  and  in  1656  "Rome  Tri- 
umphant, or  the  Inauguration  of  Innocent  X."  His 
principal  publication  however  was  his  edition  of  his 
"  Taxa  CanceUariae  Romanae,"  or  book  of  the  "  Taxes 
of  the  Roman  Chancery,"  which  fixes  the  price  of 
absolution  for  all  sorts  of  enormities.     This  work, 


which  he  carefully  collected  from  the  most  ancient 
and  authentic  copies,  was  soon  placed  in  the  list  of 
prohibited  books  by  the  Inquisition,  on  the  ground 
of  incorrectness ;  but  enough  remains,  in  editions 
not  controverted,  to  establish  its  general  accuracy. 
It  was  translated  into  our  language  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Book  of  Rates  now  used  in  the  Sin  Cus- 
tom House  of  Rome,  and  published  1673."  Banck 
died  in  1662. 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  a  native 
of  Farnworth  in  Lancashire,  where  he  was  born  of 
respectable  parents  in  1544.  Early  in  life  he  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Feversham  in  Cambridgeshire.  In 
1584  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom, 
and  was  also  appointed  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. The  following  year  he  became  rector  of  Cot- 
tingham  in  Northamptonshire,  at  the  presentation  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor,  whose 
chaplain  he  then  was.  In  1589  he  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  in  1592  advanced  to  the  same 
dignity  in  the  coUegiate  church  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1594  promoted  to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury. Not  long  before,  he  had  distinguished  his 
zeal  for  the  church  of  England  by  a  learned  and  ar- 
gumentative sermon  against  the  ambition  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  After  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  whom  Dr.  Bancroft  was 
chaplain,  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  London,  he  had 
in  effect  the  archiepiscopal  power ;  for  the  arch- 
bishop, having  declined  in  years,  and  become  unfit  for 
business,  committed  the  sole  management  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  to  Bishop  Bancroft.  Soon  after  his  being 
made  bishop,  he  expended  1000  marks  in  the  repair, 
of  his  house  in  London.  In  1600  he,  with  others, 
was  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Embden,  to  put  an 
end  to  a  difference  between  the  English  and  Danes  ; 
but  the  embassy  had  no  effect.  This  prelate  inter- 
posed in  the  disputes  between  the  secular  priests  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  furnished  some  of  the  former  with 
materials  to  write  against  their  adversaries.  In  the 
beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  he  was  present  at 
the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  between  the 
bishops  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  The  same 
year,  1603,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and 
for  perusing  and  suppressing  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land or  brought  into  the  realm  without  pubhc  autho- 
rity. On  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Bancroft  was  advanced  to  that  see,  the  possession 
of  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 

One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  present  to  Parliament, 
in  I6l0,  a  plan  for  better  pro^^ding  a  maintenance  for 
the  clergy,  the  leading  objects  of  which  were  to  im- 
prove the  tithes,  to  redeem  lay  impropriation,  and  to 
restore  the  practice  of  mortuaries  by  repealing  the 
statute  of  mortmain.  This  extravagant  proposal  Par- 
liament wisely  rejected,  and  the  archbishop,  in  the 
same  year,  died  of  the  stone  at  his  palace  of  Lambeth, 
aged  sixty-seven.  As  an  author.  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft is  only  knowm  by  the  sermon  before  mentioned, 
and  by  two  tracts  against  the  Nonconformists,  entitled 
"  Dangerous  Positions,"  and  "  Survey  of  the  Pre- 
tended Holy  Discipline."  With  intolerant  principles 
and  a  rough  temper,  he  indisputably  possessed  a 
strong  understanding  and  great  talents  for  business, 
which  enabled  him  to  occupy  his  eminent  station  with 
considerable  reputation.     Whether  the  choice  of  a 
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successor,  in  an  equally  able  man  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site religious  tendency,  originated  in  personal  favour- 
itism or  in  the  policy  of  James  I.  does  not  clearly 
appear ;  but  the  circumstance  is  singular,  and  looks 
as  if  that  monarch,  who  did  not  want  a  portion  of 
political  sagacity,  foresaw  that  a  succession  of  prelates 
of  the  disposition  of  Bancroft  might  precipitate  that 
state  of  civil  disorder  which  was  certainly  hastened 
in  the  following  reign  by  the  similar  principles  and 
counsels  of  Laud. 

BANDELLO,  ]\L\TTEO,  a  celebrated  Itahan 
novelist,  who  was  born  about  1480,  at  Castelnuovo 
di  Scrivia.  He  studied  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and 
applied  himself  ahnost  exclusively  to  polite  litera- 
ture. He  Uved  some  years  in  Mantua,  where  Pirro 
Gonzaga  and  Camilla  Bentivogiio  entrusted  to  him 
the  education  of  their  daughter.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided at  Milan,  imtil,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  the 
Spaniards  banished  him  thence  as  a  jjartisan  of 
France.  Upon  this  he  went  first  to  Ludovico  Gon- 
zaga, then  to  Cesare  Fregoso,  who  had  left  the  Vene- 
tian for  the  French  service,  and  lived  with  the  latter, 
in  Piedmont,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  between 
the  beUigerent  powers,  and  then  followed  him  to 
France.  After  the  death  of  his  protector,  he  resided 
at  Agen  with  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  in  1.550 
was  appointed  bishop  of  that  city.  He  left  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  diocese  to  the  bishop  of  Grasse, 
and  employed  himself  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy 
in  the  completion  of  his  novels,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished three  volmnes  in  1554;  a  fourth  was  pub- 
lished in  15/3,  after  his  death.  Camillo  Franceschini 
also  published  his  novels  at  Venice,  in  1566.  Ban- 
dello  published  at  Agen,  in  1545,  "  Canti  XL  delle 
Lodi  della  S.  Lucrezia  Gonzaga  di  Ganzuela  e  del 
Vero  Amore,  col  Tempio  di  Pudicitia,"  and  also  two 
other  poems.  Other  poems  of  his,  found  in  manu- 
script at  Turin,  were  printed  by  Costa,  in  1816,  under 
the  title  of  "  Rime  di  Matteo  Bandello."  The  novels 
of  this  author  are  distinguished  by  a  natural  simpli- 
city, a  rapid  narration,  and  periods  at  once  short  and 
harmonious ;  but  their  contents  are  frequently  impure. 
This  reproach  applies  more  to  him  than  to  Boccaccio : 
indeed  he  loves  to  dwell  on  the  wanton  scenes,  and  to 
paint  them  in  lively  colours  to  the  imagination. 

BANDETTLNI,  THERESA,  a  celebrated  impro- 
visatrice,  born  at  Lucca  about  1756.  She  received  a 
good  education,  but  was  obliged  (her  family  having 
lost  their  property)  to  go  on  the  stage  to  support 
herself.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Florence, 
and  was  unsuccessful.  This,  united  to  her  love  for 
polite  literature,  led  her  to  the  most  assiduous  study 
of  the  poets.  As  she  was  one  day  listening  to  an 
improvisatore  of  Verona,  her  own  genius  broke  forth 
in  a  splendid  poetical  panegyric  on  the  poet.  En- 
couraged by  him,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  this 
beautiful  art.  Her  originality,  her  fervid  imagina- 
tion, and  the  truth  and  harmony  of  her  expression, 
soon  gained  for  her  a  distinguished  celebrity.  She 
was  enabled  to  abandon  the  stage,  and  travel  through 
Italy ;  and  she  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
a  member  of  several  academies.  One  of  her  most 
celebrated  poems  was  that  which  she  delivered  in 
1794,  impromptu,  before  the  prince  Lambertini,  at 
Bologna,  on  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France. 
In  1813,  wearied  with  travelling,  she  returned  to  her 
native  city,  where  she  lived  retired  on  her  small  pro- 
perty. She  published  "  Odetre,"  of  which  the  first 
past  celebrates  Nelson's  \'ictory  at  Aboukir,  the  second 
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Suvarott"s  victories  in  Italy,  and  the  third  the  victo- 
ries of  the  archduke  Charles  in  Germany.  She  also 
gave  to  the  world,  under  the  name  of  Amarilli  Etrusca, 
"  Saggio  di  Versi  Estemporanei"  (published  in  Pisa, 
by  Bodoni),  among  which  the  poem  on  Petrarch's  in- 
ter\'iew  with  Laura,  in  the  church,  is  particularly 
distinguished,  and  places  her  by  the  side  of  Rossi 

BANDINELLI,  BACCIO,  a  Florentine  sculptor, 
painter,  and  architect,  who  was  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Michael  Angelo.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith, and  he  instructed  Baccio  in  drawing  and 
working  in  metal ;  but,  a  taste  for  sculpture  display- 
ing itself,  he  received  instruction  in  that  art.  When 
he  was  but  nine  years  old  he  is  said  to  have  modelled 
a  sfMue  of  snow,  which  was  admired  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  its  proportions.  He  subsequently  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  talents,  and  obtained  the  patron- 
age of  popes  and  princes.  As  a  sculptor  he  was 
particularly  eminent,  and  produced  several  works  of 
distinguished  excellence,  especially  a  copy  of  the 
"Laocoon;"  but  the  ambitious  or  rather  envious 
temper  of  this  artist  induced  him  to  engage  in  other 
undertakings  in  which  he  was  less  successful. 
Michael  Angelo  was  the  peculiar  object  of  his  spleen; 
but,  though  his  productions  are  manifestly  inferior 
to  those  of  that  master-genius  in  the  arts  of  design, 
he  perhaps  excelled  as  a  sculptor  all  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries.  ^  He  died  in  1559,  aged  sixty-two. 

BANIER,  ANTONY,  a  French  abbe'  and  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  where  he  pursued  his  first 
studies.  Repairing  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education, 
he  soon  attracted  notice;  and  his  talents  supplied 
him  with  resources  which  he  could  not  have  obtained 
from  his  family.  He  was  received  into  the  house  of 
M.  du  Metz,  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
who  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  sons  ;  and 
the  exercises  which  he  composed  for  these  young 
^  gentlemen  gave  birth  to  his  "  Historical  Explana- 
I  tion  of  the  Fables  of  Antiquity,"  which  publication 
I  made  him  known  as  a  writer  of  taste  and  erudition, 
and  procured  him  admission  into  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  trace  mythology  to  historical  facts  ;  and 
such  a  hold  did  enquiries  of  this  nature  obtain  over 
the  mind  of  Banier  that  almost  all  his  literary  labours 
were  more  or  less  connected  with  them.  Besides 
the  foregoing  work,  he  pubUshod  a  "  Translation  of 
the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,"  with  historical  remarks 
and  explanations  exhibiting  great  erudition.  Of  this 
production  there  is  likewise  an  edition  in  Latin  and 
French,  1732,  folio,  with  the  plates  of  Picart.  He 
also  gave  a  new  edition  of  "Marville's  Melanges 
d'Historie  et  de  Literature,"  and  had  a  share  in  a 
new  and  improved  edition  of  Picart's  "  Rehgious 
Ceremonies."  In  his  explanation  of  mythology  by 
history,  the  abbe  Banier,  with  great  judgment,  kept 
clear  of  tracing  affinities  with  the  scriptural  accounts, 
by  which  he  avoided  a  rock  that  had  wrecked  Bo- 
chart,  Huet,  and  others.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  his  or  any  other  single  theory  can 
disentangle  the  twisted  web  of  ancient  mytholoo-y 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1741,  in  the  sLxty-ninth  year'^of 
his  age. 

BANNISTER,  JOHN,  a  physician  and  surgeon 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where,  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  he  studied 
logic  for  a  time,  but  after%vards  applied  himself  solely 
to  physic  and  surgery."     In  1573  he  took  the  de- 
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^ree  of  bachelor  of  physic ;  and,  obtaining  a  licence 
from  the  university  to  practise,  settled  at  Notting- 
ham, where  he  lived  many  years  in  great  repute,  and 
wrote  several  medical  treatises.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  in  1633,  in  quarto. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH.— This  eminent  naturahst, 
without  possessing  a  very  profound  or  powerful 
mind,  did  more  for  furthering  the  progress  of  natural 
history  in  this  country  than  any  other  individual 
who  has  graced  our  scientific  annals.  He  was  born 
at  Rivesby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  towards  the  close 
of  1743.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  at 
O.xford,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his 
father;  and  from  this  period  we  find  him  devoting  his 
time  and  fortune  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

#7 


In  1765  our  young  naturalist  made  a  voyage  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  ultimately  led 
to  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  On  the  return 
of  Captain  Wallace  from  the  South  Seas,  it  was  de- 
termined to  send  out  Lieut.  Cook,  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising navigator,  to  pursue  the  discoveries  which 
had  been  already  effected  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world.  Nor  were  the  interests  of  astronomy  for- 
gotten; for  orders  were  given  to  observe,  in  the 
latitude  of  Otaheite,  an  expected  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  sun.  Mr.  Banks,  fired  \vith 
the  love  of  fame,  and  excited  by  the  ardour  of  sci- 
ence, wished  to  accompany  him.  The  admiralty 
exercised  all  its  power  and  influence,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  render  the  voyage  as  pleasant  and  as  suc- 
cessful as  possible.  He  was  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Solander,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  countrjTnan  and 
pupil  of  Linnseus.  He  was  also  attended  by  two 
draughtsmen,  a  secretary,  and  four  servants.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  26th  of  August,  1768,  that 
the  Endeavour,  which  had  been  fitted  out  expressly 
for  this  expedition,  left  Plymouth  Sound. 

On  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  the  lives  of  our 
naturalists  were  greatly  endangered ;  for  during  an 
excursion,  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  natural  productions  of  that  wild  country, 
the  travellers  had  nearly  perished  in  a  snow-storm. 
Three  persons  in  their  suite,  indeed,  fell  victims  on 
this  occasion.  Dr.  Solander  was  overcome  by  sleep, 
and  would  have  become  a  victim  to  his  love  of  sci- 
ence had  he  not  been  frequently  roused  by  the  kind 
exertions  of  his  companion.  At  length,  on  April 
12,  1769,  the  Endeavour  arrived  at  Otaheite.  There 
our  voyagers  were  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  natives.  "  For  three  months  the  voyagers  con- 
tinued at  this  and  the  smaller  contiguous  islands. 
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refreshing  themselves  after  their  late  hardships, 
making  those  astronomical  observations  for  the  sake 
chiefly  of  which  Lieut.  Cook  was  sent  out,  culti- 
vating the  friendship  of  the  natives,  laying  in  stores 
of  fresh  provisions,  surveying,  as  navigators,  the 
coasts  of  the  diflferent  isles,  collecting  specimens  of 
natural  productions  peculiar  to  them,  studying  the 
language,  manners,  and  arts  of  the  islanders,  and 
refitting  the  ship  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
voyage.  At  Otaheite  Mr.  Banks,  by  the  prudence, 
benignity,  vigilance,  and  spirited  activity  which  he 
eminently  exercised  in  the  intercouse  with  its  in- 
habitants, contributed  in  the  most  essential  manner 
to  prevent  dissensions  and  disorders,  and  to  promote 
that  mutual  hannony  between  those  simple  people  and 
the  English  which  was  indispensably  requisite  to 
prevent  the  chief  purposes  of  the  voyage  from  being 
frustrated.  His  conduct  was  that,  not  of  a  raw  ad- 
venturous young  man,  or  of  a  naturalist  unfit  for 
aught  but  collecting  specimens,  but  of  a  man  who 
ku'sw  himself  and  human  nature,  and  possessed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  talents  of  beneficially  guiding  the 
designs  and  controlling  the  passions  of  others.  The 
specimens  of  natural  history  which  he  and  his  com- 
panions collected  at  these  isles  were  very  numerous 
and  interesting." 

At  length  on  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  after  a 
sojourn  of  about  four  months,  they  took  their  de- 
parture, and  on  the  6th  of  October  descried  the 
coast  of  New  Zealand.  On  this  occasion  an  Ota- 
heitan  priest,  of  the  name  of  Tugia,  who  had  volun- 
tarily accompanied  them  from  his  native  country, 
acted  as  an  interpreter,  and  proved  highly  ser\nce- 
able  in  the  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants.  Here 
fresh  specimens  of  plants  and  animals  were  obtained, 
some  few  of  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to 
the  students  of  natural  history.  New  Holland  next 
engaged  their  attention,  and  Botany  Bay,  the  name 
of  which  implies  the  treasures  it  contains,  afforded 
fresh  subjects  for  enquiry  and  speculation.  But 
soon  after  this,  as  they  were  coasting  along  the  shores 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  Endeavour  struck  upon  a 
rock,  and  they  escaped  shipwreck  and  death  by  a 
miracle.  After  refitting  their  vessel,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  which  they  named  after  her,  they  proceeded 
on  their  voyage,  and  many  shells  and  marine  pro- 
ductions were  gathered  with  a^^dity ;  but  it  was  the 
discovery  of  the  Kangaroo  that  chiefly  distinguished 
this  epoch,  and  afforded  an  interesting  addition  to 
the  natural  history  of  quadrupeds.  At  length,  after 
escaping  so  many  dangers,  the  noxious  climate  of 
Batavia  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  all.  Every  per- 
son on  board  the  vessel  was  sick  during  their  stay  at 
this  place,  from  M'hich  haAing  departed  with  no  com- 
mon degree  of  satisfaction,  after  a  pretty  favourable 
passage,  they  descried  the  happy  shores  of  England, 
and  anchored  in  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1771. 

A  short  sojourn  in  their  native  land  now  ensued ; 
but  such  was  their  a\ndity  for  new  discoveries  that 
Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander  planned  a  voyage  for  the 
express  purpose  of  visiting  Iceland,  a  country  but 
little  known  at  that  period  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Having  accordingly  chartered  a  vessel  for  this 
specific  purpose,  they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  but 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  surveying  those 
numerous  isles  scattered  along  the  north-west  coast 
of  Scotland.  They  examined  Staffa,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  the  siliceous  rocks, 
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the  arctic  plants  and  animals  which  were  afterwards 
illustrated  by  drawings  and  other  descriptions. 

Sir  Joseph  having  become  a  very  active  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  it  was  deemed  advisable  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  John  Pringle  to  elect  him  to  the 
office  of  president,  and  theVesultwas  that  that  learned 
body  afterwards  directed  their  attention  peculiarly  to 
the  science  of  natural  history.  This  gave  offence  to 
the  mathematicians,  and  Dr  Horsley,  then  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  in  a  speech  replete  with  bitterness  and 
eloquence,  threatened  a  schism,  and  even  the  forma- 
tion of  a  rival  society.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  to  the  chair,  "  we  shall  have  one  remedy  in 
our  power  if  all  others  fail ;  for  we  can  at  last  secede. 
When  that  fatal  hour  arrives,  the  president  will  be 
left  with  his  train  of  amateurs,  and  this  toy  upon 
the  table  (pointing  to  the  mace),  the  ghost  of  that 
society  in  which  philosophy  once  reigned,  and  New- 
ton presided  as  her  minister." 

The  goodness  of  temper  and  suavity  of  manners 
exhibited  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  length  succeeded 
in  calming  the  storm ;  and,  for  many  years  after,  not 
a  breath  of  discontent  was  heard.  His  house  in 
Soho  Square  might  be  deemed  the  seat  of  science, 
where  distinguished  natives  and  foreigners  were  en- 
tertained with  a  degree  of  hospitality  and  of  kindness 
that  conciliated  all.  Every  Sunday  evening  during 
the  winter  new  discoveries  of  every  kind  were  com- 
municated and  discussed ;  rare  specimens  of  nature 
and  art  were  spread  on  the  surrounding  tables,  while 
his  noble  collection  of  books  illustrative  of  natural 
history  were  open  to  all.  The  day  selected  for  these 
meetings  appears  but  little  in  accordance  with  the 
goodtastegenerallyexhibitedby  Sir  Joseph,  and,  when 
we  recollect  that  the  visitors  were  men  in  that  rank 
of  life  that  forbade  even  the  remotest  probability  of 
their  being  actively  engaged  in  more  worldly  pur- 
suits during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  selection 
appears  still  less  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of  a 
Christian  philosopher. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  a  warm  patron  of  Ledyard 
and  the  other  African  travellers ;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
here  omitted  that  to  the  generous  interposition  of 
Sir  Joseph  our  colonies  have  been  greatly  indebted. 
The  culture  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  of  Otaheite  has 
been  introduced  into  more  than  one  of  our  West 
India  islands  ;  and,  as  its  superiority  over  the  plan- 
tain is  well  known,  it  bids  fair  to  surpass  that  valua- 
ble production  of  the  tropical  regions  both  in 
nourishment  and  utility.  New  South  Wales,  too, 
is  partly  indebted  to  his  cares  for  its  present  pros- 
perity. He  also  induced  the  government  to  explore 
the  extensive  shores  of  New  Holland,  and  smoothed 
the  face  of  war  by  his  protection  of  enterprising  tra- 
vellers of  all  countries  from  the  rigours  of  hostility. 
Indeed,  his  unostentatious  readiness  to  supply  the 
pecuniary  wants  of  scientific  persons  will  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty 

Shortly  before  his  death,  we  find  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  statistical  writers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  We  may 
advantageously  take  a  single  letter,  which  is  valua- 
ble as  peculiarly  marking  his  opinion  of  Scottish 
agriculture.  It  is  written  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and 
dated  from  Ravesby  Abbey,  October  13,  ISlp. 

Biography. — Vol.  I 


"  '  }\  Dear  Sir  John, 

"  I  f\te.<'e  to  learn,  from  your  favour  of  the  9th, 
that  y.^'^Vviive  pitched  your  tents  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, ^1'/'//  I  shall  sometimes  see  you  in  London, 
and  of\\Jf^,  I  trust,  while  I  am  at  Spring  Grove, 
where  1  always  reside  during  the  three  best  months 
in  the  year. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your'  Scottish  Agriculture' 
has  met  with  so  extensive  a  sale.  The  adoption  of 
it  in  England  will  probably  be  the  consequence,  and 
a  more  beneficial  one  can  scarce  be  conceived.  That 
a  Scots  farmer  can  get  more  crop  from  the  earth 
than  an  English  one  seems  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
puted. To  have  been  the  cause  of  imparting  to  Eng- 
lishmen the  skill  of  Scots  farmers  is  indeed  a  proud 
recollection. 

"  A  Code  of  Agriculture  from  your  hands  will  be 
an  agreeable  present  to  the  public.  No  one  has  so 
much  experience  in  the  theory  of  husbandry  as 
yourself.  No  one,  therefore,  is  so  able  to  lay  down 
the  most  approved  modes  of  practice.  Adieu,  mjr 
Dear  Sir  John.         Always  faithfully  yours, 


/^^-^ 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  suffered  very  severely  from  the 
gout,  and  ultimately  died  from  its  attacks  June  19, 
1820.  Our  space  wiR  admit  of  but  one  codicil  from 
his  will,  which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  his  library 
and  general  collection.  By  the  first  codicil,  dated 
21st  Jan.  1820,  he  gives  to  his  indefatigable  and 
intelligent  librarian,  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  an  annuity 
of  200?.  and  also  the  use  and  enjoyment  during  life 
of  the  library,  herbarium,  manuscripts,  drawings, 
copper-plate  engravings,  and  every  thing  else  that  is 
contained  in  his  collections,  usually  kept  in  the  back 
building  of  his  house  in  Soho  Square  ;  and,  after  the 
decease  of  the  said  Robert  Brown,  then  he  gives  the 
same  to  the  trustees,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  ;  or,  if  it  be  the  desire  of  the  said  trus- 
tees, and  the  said  Robert  Brown  shall  consent  to 
have  the  same  removed  to  the  British  Museum  in  his 
lifetime,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  :  and  the  said 
Robert  Brown  to  be  provided  with  the  proper  means 
of  access  thereto  for  himself  and  his  friends.  And 
he  declares  that  the  aforesaid  bequests  in  favour  of 
the  said  Robert  Brown  are  upon  condition  that  he 
continue  to  use  his  library  as  his  chief  place  of  study 
in  the  manner  he  now  does,  and  that  he  assists  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew,  and  continues  to  reside  in  London,  and  does 
not  undertake  any  new  charge  that  may  employ  his 
time.  His  leasehold  house  in  Soho  Square,  with  the 
appurtenances,  to  his  wife  during  her  life ;  and  after 
Jier  decease,  or  giving  up  possession  thereof,  then  to 
the  said  Robert  Brown,  subject  to  the  aforesaid  con- 
ditions 

To  Mr.  Frederick  Bauer,  of  Kew  Green,  who  has 
been  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  as  a  draughtsman  for 
thirty  years,  an  annuity  of  300L  upon  condition  that 
he  continues  to  reside  at  Kew  Green,  and  employs 
himself  in  making  drawings  of  plants  that  flower  in 
the  collection  at  Kew,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has 
hitherto  done  ;  and  the  drawings  which  he  shall  so 
make  be  added  to  the  collection  now  in  his  hands, 
and  which  revert  to  Sir  Joseph  or  his  representatives 
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at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  appears  by  an  apgy^-ment 
entered  into  between  them  ;  and  it  is  his  t/j"'  that, 
if  any  doubts  should  arise  as  to  his  meani  •€,  in  the 
conditions  imposed  on  the  said  Robert  Br»  "'n  and 
Frederick  Bauer,  the  same  should  be  consp'  ;d  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  be  most  favourable  to  theiii!" 

Both  the  gentlemen  adverted  to  in  this  codicil  are 
eminent  for  their  scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
former  has  furnished  the  editor  of  this  work  with 
much  useful  information  with  regard  to  his  deceased 
friend  and  patron. 

BANKS,  JOHN,  an  English  writer  of  some  cele- 
brity, who  was  born  at  Sunning  in  Berkshire  in 
1709.  His  first  work  was  entitled  the  "Weaver's 
Miscellany,"  but  it  was  not  successful.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  a  large  work  in  folio,  inti- 
tled  the  "  Life  of  Christ,"  which  was  drawn  up 
with  much  piety  and  exactness.  He  also  wrote  the 
celebrated  "  Critical  Review  of  the  Life  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  r2mo.,  which  has  been  often  printed, 
and  is  upon  the  whole  an  imj)artial  work.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  employed  in  WTiting  the 
"  Old  England  and  Westminster  Journals,"  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  live  in  easy  circumstances.  He  died 
of  a  nervous  disorder  at  Islington,  April  19,  1751. 

BANTI,  SIGNORA  BRIGIDA  GEORGIS,  a 
celebrated  female  singer,  who  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  an  Italian  gondolier.  She  is 
said  to  have  originally  followed  the  very  humble  oc- 
cupation of  a  ballad  singer.  While  exercising  her 
vocation  in  the  street  of  Georgi,  the  town  from  which 
she  derived  one  of  her  names,  and  in  which  she  was 
born,  she  fortunately  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
nobleman,  by  whose  liberality  she  was  enabled  to 
cultivate  the  brilliant  talents  which  she  had  received 
from  nature.  In  1788  M.  De  Visnes,  then  manager 
of  the  Comic  Opera  in  Paris,  offered  her  an  engage- 
ment, when  her  deljut  was  eminently  successful, 
though  limited  to  the  singing  a  single  air  between 
the  acts  of  the  performance.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
appeared  in  London  at  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford 
Street,  the  manager  of  which  entertained  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  her  voice  than  of  her  skill  in 
its  management,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  their  de- 
ducting a  considerable  sum  from  her  salary  in  order 
to  procure  her  the  benefit  of  able  tuition.  Her  want 
of  industry,  and  the  caprice  which  seems  almost  in- 
herent in  female  singers  of  a  certain  pretension,  are 
said  to  have  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of 
her  masters,  among  whom  Sacchini  quitted  her  in 
disgust.  Abel  was  more  enduring,  and  to  his  in- 
structions is  unquestionably  owing  much  of  the  fa- 
vour she  subsequently  acquired.  After  a  protracted 
absence,  spent  principally  in  exercising  her  art  at  the 
different  German  courts,  in  all  of  which  she  was  en- 
thusiastically received,  Madame  Banti  returned  to 
England  in  1790,  and  gained  new  laurels  as  well  by 
her  execution  of  the  principal  airs  in  Gluck's  Alceste 
as  by  her  performance  in  Bianchi's  Opera  of  Inez 
de  Castro,  then  produced  for  the  first  time.  She 
continued  on  the  English  stage  till  1802,  when  she 
returned  to  her  native  country,  and  died  at  Bologna 
in  1806  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

BAPTIST,  JOHN  MONNOYER,  a  painter  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  who  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1635,  and 
educated  at  Antwerp,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  art,  and  in  his  first  years  was  intended 
for  a  painter  of  historical  subjects ;  but,  having  soon 
observed  that  his  genius  more  strongly  incUned  him 


to  the  painting  of  flowers,  he  applied  his  talents  to 
those  subjects,  and  in  that  style  became  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  his  time.  His  pictures  are  not 
so  exquisitely  finished  as  those  of  Van  Huysum,  but 
his  composition  and  colouring  are  in  a  bolder  style. 
His  flowers  have  generally  a  remarkable  freedom  of 
style,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  colouring.  The  ar- 
rangements of  his  objects  are  surpassingly  elegant  and 
beautiful ;  and  in  that  respect  his  compositions  are 
easily  known,  and  as  easily  distinguished  from  the 
performances  of  others.     He  died  in  1699- 

BARATIERE,  PHILIP.— The  life  of  this  extraor- 
dinary individual  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the 
early  and  rapid  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties.  He 
was  the  son  of  Francis  Baratiere,  minister  of  the 
French  church  at  Schowobach  near  Nuremberg, 
where  he  was  born  January  10th  1721,  and  by  his 
fifth  year  he  understood  the  French,  Latin,  High 
Dutch,  and  Gi'eek  languages.  W^hen  he  was  five 
years  and  eight  months  old,  he  commenced  learning 
the  Hebrew  tongue  ;  and  in  three  years  time  was 
so  expert  in  the  Hebrew  text  that  from  a  bible  with- 
out points  he  could  give  the  sense  of  the  original  in 
Latin  or  French,  or  translate  extempore  the  Latin 
or  French  versions  into  Hebrew  almost  word 
for  word.  He  composed  at  this  time  a  dictionary  of 
rare  and  diflicult  Hebrew  words,  with  critical  re- 
marks and  philological  observations  occupying  400 
pages ;  and,  about  his  tenth  year,  amused  himself 
for  twelve  months  with  the  rabbinical  writers. 
W'ith  these  he  intermixed  a  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
divinity  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity  by  studying  the 
Greek  fathers  and  councils  of  the  first  four  ages  of 
the  church.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  he 
obtained  possession  of  a  pair  of  globes,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  resolved,  all  the  problems  on 
them,  and  in  less  than  three  months  formed  the 
idea  of  discovering  the  longitude,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society.  In  June  1731  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  university  of  Alstorf ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1732  he  was  presented  by  his  fa- 
ther at  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  churches  of  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  who  admitted  him  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  synod  ;  and,  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  so  singular  an  event,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
registered  in  their  acts.  In  1734  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburgh  Anspach  granted  this  young  scholar 
the  use  of  whatever  books  he  wanted  from  the  An- 
spach library,  together  with  a  pension  of  fifty  florins, 
which  he  enjoyed  three  years.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life  he  acquired  a  taste  for  medals,  inscriptions, 
and  antiquities,  metaphysical  enquiries  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  inten'ening  occasionally  between 
these  studies.  He  wrote  several  essays  and  disser- 
tations, made  astronomical  remarks  and  laborious 
calculations,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  thirty  years' 
war.  The  final  work  which  he  engaged  in,  and  for 
which  he  had  gathered  large  materials,  was  "  Enqui- 
ries concerning  the  Egyptian  Antiquities."  But  he 
died  October,  5,  1740,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age.  He  published  eleven  different  works,  and  left 
thirty  manuscripts  on  various  subjects. 

BARBARINO,  FRANCISCO,  C HA',  one  of  the 
earliest  poets  of  Italy.  He  was  born  at  Barbarino,  in 
Tuscany,  in  1264,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Padua  and  Bologna.  Tliis  poet  is  considered  one  of 
the  founders  of  Italian  literature,  from  his  having 
written  the  celebrated  poem  entitled  "  Documento 
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D'Amore."  This  work  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in 
1640,  by  Ubaldini.  Many  of  his  other  works  are 
lost.  Barbarino  died  of  the  plague  at  Florence,  in 
1348. 

BARBAROSSA,  ARUCH  or  HORUC,  the  son  of 
arenegadoofLemnos,and acelebratedpirate.    Having 
by  his  success  in  piracy  on  the  coast   of  Barbary 
made  himself  master  of  twelve  galleys  stoutly  manned 
with  Turks,  he  rendered  himself  so  formidable  that 
Selim  Eutemi,  ruler  of  the  country  round  Algiers, 
called  in  his  assistance  against  the  Spaniards.     Being 
admitted  into  Algiers  with  his  men,  he  caused  Sehm 
to  be  strangled  in  a  bath,  and  himself  to  be   pro- 
claimed king.     He  acted  with   such  tyranny  that  a 
revolt  took  place  among  the  Arabs,  who  sought  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Tunis.     This  confederacy  was  de- 
feated, and  Tunis  itself  taken,  of  which  Barbarossa 
also  declared  himself  the  sovereign.  He  then  marched 
to  Tremecen,  the  prince  of  which  he  also  defeated, 
and  was  admitted  into  their  capital  by  the  people, 
who  first  beheaded  their  fugitive  king.     The  next 
heir  of  Tremecen  then  applied  for  aid  to  Gomares, 
governor  of  Oran  for  Charles  V.,  who  marched  with 
a   powerful  army  towards  Tremecen.     Barbarossa, 
leaving  the  town  with  his  army  to  meet  this  new 
enemy,  the  people  shut  the  gates,  on  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  fly,  but,  being  overtaken,  fought  like  a 
lion  in  the  toils,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1518. 
BARBAROSSA,  HAYRADIN  or  KHAYR  ED- 
DIN,  the  brother  of  the  elder  Barbarossa.     He  was 
left  by  Aruch  to  secure  Algiers,  when  he  marched 
against  Tunis,  and  on  his  death  was  proclaimed  king 
in  his   place.     Finding  his  authority   insecure,   he 
made  application  to   the   Ottoman  sultan  Soliman, 
offering  to  recognize  his  superiority,  and  become  tri- 
butary, provided  a  force  was  sent  to  him  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  his  usurpation.     Soliman  agreed  to 
his  proposals,  and,  ordering  him  a  reinforcement  of 
janizaries,  invested  him  with  the   dignity  of  vice- 
roy or  pacha  over  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.     Thus  re- 
enforced,  Hayradin  built  a  wall  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour,  strengthened  it  with  fortifications, 
and  may  be  deemed  the  founder  of  that  city.     Such 
was  his  reputation  for  naval  and  military  talents  that 
Soliman  H.  made  him  his  capitan  pacha.     In  this 
capacity  he  signalized  himself  by  a  long  course  of 
exploits  against  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  ;  and  in 
1543,  when  Francis  I.  made  a  league  with  Soliman, 
Barbarossa  left  Constantinople,  and  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  having  the  French  ambassador  on  board,  took 
Reggio,  and  sacked  the  coast  of  Italy.     In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French,  he  also  besieged  and  took  Nice, 
and,  refitting  during  the  winter   at  Toulon,  again 
ravaged  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Italy  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  and  returned  with  many  prisoners  and  much 
spoil  to  Constantinople.     From  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  declined  active  service,  and  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  a  voluptuous  life,  until  the  age  of  eighty, 
when  he  died,  and  his  successor  Hassan  became  pos- 
sessed of  his  authority  and  riches.     With  the  ferocity 
of  a  Turk  and  a  corsair,  he  possessed  many  generous 
sentiments,  and  obtained  a  character  for  honour  and 
fidelity  in  his  engagements. 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LETITIA.— This  distin- 
guished female  was  born  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1743,  and  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  classical  and  elegant  writers  of  her  time.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aikin, 
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from  whom  she  received  an  excellent  literary  educa- 
tion, to  which  she  v/us  no  doubt  indebted  for  the  lull 
development  of  her  great  natural  talents,  and  of  a 
vein  of  poetry  at  once  elegant  and  imaginative.  In- 
deed she  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  class 
of  writers  who  have  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
country,  and  as  such  peculiarly  deserving  our  notice. 
The  following  account  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  abridged 
from  the  life  prefixed  to  the  excellent  edition  of  her 
works,  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  by  her 
niece.  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  a  young  lady  well  qualified 
to  delineate  the  varied  incidents  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
life  :— 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  strong  pre- 
judice still  existed  against  imparling  to  females  any 
tincture  of  classical  learning  ;  and  the  father  of  Miss 
Aikin,  proud  as  he  justly  was  of  her  uncommon  ca^^ 
pacity,  long  refused  to  gratify  her  earnest  desire  of 
being  initiated  in  this  kind  of  knowledge.  At  length, 
however,  she  in  some  degree  overcame  his  scruples  ; 
and  with  his  assistance  she  enabled  herself  to  read  the 
Latin  authors  with  pleasure  and  advantage  ;  nor  did 
she  rest  satisfied  without  gaining  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek. 

"  The  obscure  village  of  Kibworth  was  unable  to 
affbrd  her  a  single  suitable  companion  of  her  own  sex  : 
her  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Aikin,  was  more  than  three 
years  her  junior  ;  and,  as  her  father  was  at  this  period 
the  master  of  a  school  for  boys,  it  might  have  been 
apprehended  that  conformity  of  pursuits,  as  well  as 
age,  would  tend  too  nearly  to  assimilate  her  with  the 
youth  of  the  ruder  sex,  by  whom  she  found  herself 
encompassed.  But  maternal  vigilance  effectually  ob- 
viated this  danger,  by  instilling  into  her  a  double 
portion  of  bashfulness  and  maidenly  reserve  ;  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  ascribe  an  uneasy  sense  of  con- 
straint in  mixed  society,  which  she  could  never  en- 
tirely shake  off,  to  the  strictness  and  seclusion  in 
which  it  had  thus  become  her  fate  to  be  educated. 
Her  recollections  of  childhood  and  early  youth  were, 
in  fact,  not  associated  witli  much  of  the  pleasure  anil 
gaiety  usually  attendant  upon  that  period  of  life  ;  but 
it  must  l)e  regarded  as  a  circumstance  favourable, 
rather  than  otherwise,  to  the  unfolding  of  her  genius, 
to  have  been  thus  left  to  find  or  make  in  sohtude  her 
own  objects  of  interest  and  pursuit.  The  love  of 
rural  nature  sunk  deep  into  her  h-^art ;  her  vivid  fancy 
exerted  itself  to  colour,  to  animate,  and  to  diversify 
all  the  objects  which  surrounded  her :  the  few  but 
choice  authors  of  her  father's  library,  which  she  read 
and  re-read,  had  leisure  to  make  their  full  impression, 
to  mould  her  sentiments,  and  to  form  her  taste ;  the 
spirit  of  devotion  early  inculcated  upon  her  as  a  duty 
opened  to  her  by  degrees  an  exhaustless  source  of 
tender  and  sublime  delight ;  and,  while  yet  a  child, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  a  poet. 

"  Just  at  the  period  when  longer  seclusion  might 
have  proved  seriously  injurious  to  her  spirits,  an  in- 
vitation given  to  her  learned  and  exemplary  father  to 
undertake  the  office  of  classical  tutor  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable dissenting  academy  at  Warrington,  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  the  fortunate  means  of  transplanting  her 
to  a  more  varied  and  animating  scene.  This  removal 
took  place  in  1758,  when  Miss  Aikin  had  just  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  ;  and  the  fifteen  succeeding  years 
passed  by  her  at  Warrington  comprehended  probably 
the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
her  existence.  A  solitary  education  had  not  pro- 
duced on  her  its  most  frequent  ill  effects,  pride  and 
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ceeded solely  from  bashfulness,  for  her  temper  in 
clined  her  strongly  to  friendship  and  to  social  plea- 
sures; and  her  active  imagination,  which  represented 
all  objects  tinged  with  hues  '  unl)orro\ved  of  the  sun,' 
served  as  a  charm  against  that  disgust  with  common 
characters  and  daily  incidents  which  so  frequently 
renders  the  conscious  possessor  of  superior  talents  at 
once  unamiable  and  unhappy.  Nor  was  she  now  in 
want  of  congenial  associates.  "Warrington  academy 
included  among  its  tutors  names  eminent  both  in 
science  and  in  literature :  with  several  of  these,  and 
especially  with  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Enfield,  and 
their  families,  she  formed  sincere  and  lasting  friend- 
ships. 

"About  the  close  of  the  year  1771  her  brother, 
after  several  years  of  absence,  returned  to  estabhsh 
himself  in  his  profession  at  Warrington,  an  event 
equally  welcome  to  her  feelings  and  propitious  to 
her  literary  progress.  In  him  she  possessed  a  friend 
with  discernment  to  recognize  the  stamp  of  genius  in 
her  productions,  and  anticipate  their  fame,  combined 
with  zeal  and  courage  sufficient  to  vanquish  her  re- 
luctance to  appear  before  the  public  in  the  character 
of  an  author.  By  his  persuasion  and  assistance  her 
poems  were  selected,  revised,  and  arranged  for  pub- 
lication ;  and  when  all  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, finding  that  she  still  hesitated  and  lingered, 
like  the  parent  bird  who  pushes  off  its  young  to  their 
first  flight,  he  procured  the  paper,  and  set  the  press 
to  work  on  his  own  authority.  The  result  more  than 
justified  his  confidence  of  her  success  :  four  editions 
of  the  work  (the  first  in  quarto,  the  succeeding  ones 
in  octavo),  were  called  for  within  the  year  of  publica- 
tion, 1773.  Compliments  and  congratulations  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  even  the  periodical  critics 
greeted  her  Muse  with  nearly  unmixed  applause. 

"  She  was  not  permitted  to  repose  upon  her  laurels : 
her  brother,  who  possessed  ail  the  activity  and  spirit 
of  hterary  enterprise  in  which  she  was  deficient,  now 
urged  her  to  collect  her  prose  pieces,  and  to  join  him 
in  forming  a  small  volume,  which  appeared  also  in 
the  year  1773,  under  the  title  of  '  Miscellaneous 
Pieces,  in  Prose,  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin.'  These 
likewise  met  with  much  notice  and  admiration,  and 
have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  authors  did 
not  think  proper  to  distinguish  their  respective  con- 
tributions, and  several  of  the  pieces  have  been 
generally  misappropriated.  The  fragment  of  Sir 
Bertrand,  in  particular,  though  alien  from  the  cha- 
racter of  that  l)rilliant  and  airy  imagination  which  was 
neverconversantwith  terror  and  rarely  with  pity,  has 
beenrepcatedlyascribedtoMrs.Barbauld,even  in  print. 

"  Shortly  after  this  period  Miss  Aikin  married  Mr. 
Barbauld,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  pastor 
in  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Palgrave,  in  SuflFolk, 
where  he  also  estabhshed  a  school. 

"  The  rapid  and  uninterrupted  success  which 
crowned  this  undertaking  was  doubtless  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  literary  celebrity  attached  to 
the  name  of  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  to  her  active  parti- 
cipation with  her  husband  in  the  task. of  instruction. 
It  fortunately  happened  that  two  of  the  eight  pupils 
with  which  Palgrave  scliool  commenced  were  en- 
•iowed  with  abilities  worthy  of  the  culture  which  such 
an  instructress  could  alone  bestow.  One  of  these, 
William  Taylur,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  known  by  his 
'English  Synonyms,'  his  exquisite  '  Ijihigenia  in 
iurais,'    from    the    German,    his    '  Leonora,'    from 


Biirger,  and  many  other  fruits  of  genius  and  exten-, 
sive  learning,  constantly  acknowledged  her,  with 
pride  and  affection,  for  the  '  mother  of  his  mind ;' 
and  in  a  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  '  The  Col- 
lected Works  of  Frank  Sayers,  M.  D.'  of  the  same 
city,  author  of  the  '  Dramatic  Sketches  of  Northern 
Mythology,'  he  has  thus  recorded  the  congenial  sen- 
timents of  his  friend:—'  Among  the  instructions 
bestowed  at  Palgrave,  Dr.  Sayers  has  repeatedly  ob- 
served to  me  that  he  most  valued  the  lessons  of 
English  composition  superintended  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld. On  Wednesdays  and  Saturt'.ays  the  boys 
were  called  in  separate  classes  to  her  apartment :  she- 
read  a  fable,  a  short  story,  or  a  moral  essay,  to  them 
aloud,  and  then  sent  them  back  into  the  school-room 
to  write  it  out  on  the  slates  in  their  own  words.  Each 
exercise  was  separately  overlooked  by  her  ;  the  faults 
of  grammar  were  obliterated,  the  vulgarisms  were 
chastised,  the  idle  epithets  were  cancelled,  and  a  dis- 
tinct reason  was  always  assigned  for  every  correction ; 
so  that  the  arts  of  inditing  and  of  criticising  were  in 
some  degree  learnt  together.  Manv  a  lad  from  the 
great  schools,  "who  excels  in  Latin  and  Greek,  cannot 
write  ])roperly  a  vei'nacular  letter,  for  want  of  some- 
such  discipline.  Tlie  department  of  geography  was  also 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  ;  and  she  relieved  the 
dryness  of  a  study  seldom  rendered  interesting  to 
children  by  so  many  lively  strokes  of  description,, 
and  such  luminous  and  attractive  views  of  the  con- 
nection of  this  branch  of  knowledge  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  with  national  manners,  and  with  the 
natural  history  of  animals,  that  these  impressive  lec- 
tures were  always  remembered  by  her  auditors  less 
among  their  tasks  than  their  pleasures. 

"  In  1775  Mrs.  Barbauld  committed  to  the  press  a 
small  volume  entitled  '  Devotional  Pieces  compiled 
from  the  Psalms  of  David ;  with  Thoughts  on  De- 
votional Taste,  and  on  Sects  and  Establishments.' 
As  a  selection  it  did  not  meet  with  great  success  ;  nor 
did  the  essay  escape  without  some  animadversion. 
It  was  afterwards  separated  from  the  Psalms  and  re- 
printed with  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  and  will  be 
further  noticed  in  the  sequel.' 

'■  The  business  of  tuition  must  ever  be  fatiguing 
beyond  almost  any  other  occupation ;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld  found  their  health  and  spirits  so  much 
impaired  by  their  exertions  that  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years  they  determined  upon  quitting  Palgrave,  and 
allowing  themselves  an  inter\'al  of  complete  relaxation 
before  they  should  again  embark  in  any  scheme  of 
active  life.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  they 
embarked  for  Calais;  and,  after  extending  their  travels 
as  far  as  Geneva,  returned  to  winter  in  the  south  of 
France.  In  the  spring  they  again  bent  their  course 
northwards,  and,  after  a  leisurely  survey  of  Paris,  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  month  of  June  1786. 

"  In  1790,  the  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  called  forth  her  eloquent 
and  indignant  address  to  the  opposers  of  this  repeal : 
her  poetical  epistle  to  Mr.  AVilberforce  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade  was 
written  in  1791.  The  next  year  produced  her  '  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield's  Enquiry  into  the 
Expediency  and  Propriety  of  Public  or  Social  Wor- 
ship ;'  and  her  '  Sins  of  Government  Sins  of  the 
Nation,  or  a  Discourse  for  the  Fast,'  appeared  in 
1793.  She  also  supplied  some  valuable  contributions 
to  Dr.  Aikin's  popular  book  for  children,  '  Evenings 
at  Home,'    the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
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T792 ;  but  her  share  in  this  work  has  generally  been 
supposed  much  greater  than  in  fact  it  was  ;  of  the 
ninety-nine  pieces  of  which  it  consisted,  fourteen  only 
are  hers. 

"By  this  time  the  effervescence  caused  by  the 
French  revolution  had  nearly  subsided ;  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  who  could  seldom  excite  herself  to  the 
labour  of  composition,  except  on  the  spur  of  occasion, 
gave  nothing  more  to  the  public  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  with  the  exception  of  two  critical 
essays,  one  prefixed  to  an  ornamented  edition  of 
"  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  the  other  to 
a  similar  one  of  the  "  Odes  of  Collins,"  of  which  the 
first  appeared  in  1795,  the  second  in  1797.  Both  are 
written  with  elegance,  taste,  and  acuteness ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  are  less  marked  with  the  })eculiar 
features  of  her  style  than  perhaps  any  other  of  her 
prose  pieces.  No  event  worthy  of  mention  occurred 
till  1802,  when  Mr.  Barbauld  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  pastor  of  the  congregation  (formerly  Dr. 
Price's)  at  Newington  Green ;  and,  quitting  Hamp- 
stead,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  of  Stoke 
Newington.  The  sole  motive  for  this  removal,  which 
separated  them  from  a  residence  which  they  liked 
and  friends  to  whom  they  were  cordially  attached,  was 
the  mutual  desire  of  Dr.  Aikin  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  to 
pass  the  closing  period  of  their  lives  in  that  near 
neighbourhood  which  admits  of  the  daily  and  almost 
hourly  intercourses  of  affection. 

"  During  the  year  1804  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  undertake  the  task  of  examining  and 
making  a  selection  from  the  letters  of  Richardson, 
the  novelist,  and  his  correspondents,  of  which  a  vast 
collection  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  last  sur- 
viving daughter,  after  whose  death  they  were  pur- 
chased of  his  grand-children.  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  on  the  whole,  these  letters  were  less  deserving 
of  public  attention  than  she  had  probably  expected  to 
find  them  ;  and  very  good  judges  have  valued  more 
than  all  the  remaining  contents  of  the  six  duodecimo 
volumes  which  they  occupy  the  elegant  and  interest- 
ing life  of  Richardson,  and  the  finished  reviewal  of 
his  works  prefixed  by  the  editor. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  consented  to 
employ  herself  in  these  humbler  offices  of  literature 
chiefly  as  a  solace  under  the  pressure  of  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  of  a  peculiar  and  most  distressing 
nature,  which  had  been  increasing  in  urgency  during 
a  long  course  of  time,  and  which  found  their  final 
completion  on  the  llth  of  November  1808,  in  the 
event  by  which  she  became  a  widow.  She  has  touch- 
ingly  alluded,  in  her  poem  of  '  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven,'  to 

— '  that  sail  death  'whence  most  affection  bleed, 
V^'hich  sickness,  only  of  the  soul,  precedes.' 

And  though  the  escape  of  a  sufferer  from  the  most 
melancholy  of  human  maladies  could  not,  in  itself,  be 
a  subject  of  rational  regret,  her  spirits  were  deeply 
wounded,  both  by  the  severe  trials  through  which  she 
had  previously  passed,  and  by  the  mournful  void 
which  always  succeeds  the  removal  of  an  object  of 
long  and  deep,  however  painful,  interest.  An  affect- 
ing dirge  will  be  found  among  her  poems,  which  re- 
cords her  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

"  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  the  fortitude  to  seek  relief 
from  dejection  in  literary  occupation  ;  and,  incapable 
as  yet  of  any  stronger  effort,  she  consented  to  edit  a 
collection  of  the  British  Novelists,  which  issued  from 


thepressin  1810.  The  Introductory  Essay  shows  great 
extent  of  reading  combined  with  her  usual  powers  of 
style  ;  and  the  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  pre- 
fixed to  the  works  of  each  author  are  judiciously  and 
gracefully  executed. 

"  A  gentle  and  scarcely  perceptible  decline  was  now 
shaping  for  herself  the  passage  to  the  tomb.  She  felt 
and  hailed  its  progress  as  a  release  from  languor  and 
infirmity — a  passport  to  another  and  a  higher  state 
of  being.  Her  friends,  however,  flattered  themselves 
that  they  might  continue  to  enjoy  her  society  yet  a  little 
longer ;  and  she  liad  consented  to  remove  under  the 
roof  of  her  adopted  son,  that  his  affectionate  atten- 
tions and  those  of  his  family  might  be  the  solace  of 
every  remaining  hour.  But  Providence  had  ordained 
it  otherwise.  She  quitted  indeed  her  own  house,  but, 
whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  neighbouring  one  of  her 
sister-in-law  Mrs.  Aikin,  her  bodily  powers  gave  way 
almost  suddenly  ;  and,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  oji 
the  morning  of  March  the  9th,  1825,  she  expired 
without  a  struggle,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her 
age." 

BARCLAY,  ALEXANDER,  an  English  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Very  little  is  known  concerning 
him,  except  what  we  learn  from  his  writings,  which 
inform  us  that  he  was  a  priest  and  chaplain  of  St. 
Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire,  and  afterwards  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Ely.  He  survived  the  reforma- 
tion, and  obtained  preferment  in  the  church.  His 
death  took  place  in  1552,  a  short  time  after  he  had 
been  presented  to  the  living  of  All-Hallows,  in 
London.  The  principal  work  of  this  poet  is  a  satire, 
entitled  "The  Ship  of  Fools,"  a  translation  or 
imitation  of  a  German  composition.  He  also  wrote 
Eclogues,  which,  according  to  Warton,  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  are  the  earliest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  our  language.  They  are  curious  and 
interesting  for  the  descriptions  they  afford  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written. 

BARCLAY,  ROBERT.— This  celebrated  apologist 
of  the  Quakers  was  born  in  the  year  1648,  at 
Gordonstown,  in  the  shire  of  Moray,  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family.  The  troubles  of  the  country 
induced  his  father.  Colonel  Barclay,  to  send  him  to 
Paris,  to  be  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
who  was  principal  of  the  Scots'  college  in  that 
capital.  Under  this  influence,  he  was  easily  induced 
to  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  rehgion,  upon 
which  his  father  sent  for  him  to  return  home  ;  and. 
Colonel  Barclay  soon  after  becoming  a  Quaker,  his 
son  followed  his  example.  Uniting  all  the  advantages 
of  a  learned  education  to  great  natural  abilities,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  zeal  in 
the  support  of  his  new  opinions.  His  first  treatise 
in  support  of  his  adopted  principles  was  published 
at  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1670,  under  the  title  of 
"Truth  cleared  of  Calumnies,"  &c.,  being  an  answer 
to  an  attack  on  the  Friends,  by  a  Scotch  minister 
of  the  name  of  Mitchell.  It  is  written  with  great 
vigour,  and,  with  his  subsequent  writings  against  the 
same  opponent,  tended  materially  to  rectify  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  Quakers,  as  also  to  procure 
them  greater  indulgence  from  government.  To 
propagate  the  doctrines  as  well  as  to  maintain  the 
credit  he  had  gained  for  his  sect,  he  published  in 
1675  a  regular  treatise,  in  order  to  explain  and 
defend  the  system  of  the  Quakers,  which  production 
was   also   very    favourably    received.      These    and 
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similar  labours  involved  him  in  controversies  with 
the  leading  members  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
and  others  ;  but,  notwithstanding  so  much  engross- 
ment, his  mind  was  at  the  same  time  busy  with  his 
great  work  in  Latin,  "  An  Apology  for  the  true 
Christian  Divinity,  as  the  Same  is  preached  and 
held  forth  by  the  People  in  scorn  called  Quakers." 
It  was  soon  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  and  quickly 
translated  into  the  German,  Dutch,  French  and 
Spanish  languages,  and,  by  the  author  himself,  into 
English.  It  met,  of  course,  with  many  answers  ;  but, 
although  several  of  them  were  from  able  and  learned 
pens,  they  attracted,  comparatively,  very  little  notice. 
His  fame  was  now  widely  diffused ;  and,  in  his 
travels  with  the  celebrated  William  Penn  through 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
to  spread  the  ojnnions  of  the  Friends,  he  was  received 
every  where  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect.  Tlie 
strength  of  his  understanding  rendered  this  ex- 
traordinary man  equally  adequate  to  what  is  con- 
sidered most  important  in  the  business  of  the  world, 
as  appears  from  an  excellent  letter  addressed  by  him 
on  pviblic  affairs  to  the  assembled  ministers  of  the 
various  powers  of  Europe  at  Nimeguen.  The  last 
of  his  productions  in  defence  of  the  theory  of 
Quakerism  was  a  long  Latin  letter  addressed  in  1676 
to  Adam  de  Pacts,  "  On  the  Possibility  of  an  Inward 
and  Immediate  Revelation."  It  was  not  published 
in  England  until  1G&6,  from  which  time  Mr.  Barclay, 
who  had  endured  his  share  of  persecution  and  been 
more  than  once  imprisoned,  spent  the  remaining 
part  of  his  life  in  the  bosom  of  a  large  family,  in 
quiet  and  peace.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his 
own  house  in  Uri,  A.D.  I690,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age.  With  few  exceptions,  both  partisans 
and  opponents  unite  in  the  jirofession  of  great  respect 
for  the  character  and  talents  of  Robert  I3arclay. 

BARCLAY,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
and  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  that  place. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  England,  where  he  was 
much  noticed  by  James  I.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  principal  works,  a  politico-satirical  romance, 
entitled  "  Euphormio,"  in  Latin,  chiefly  intended  to 
expose  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  the  author  adduces 
some  very  serious  accusations.  He  wrote,  also, 
several  other  works,  among  which  is  a  singular 
romance,  in  elegant  Latin,  entitled  "  Argenis,"  which 
first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1621.  It  is  a  political 
allegory,  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  "Eu- 
phormio," and  alludes  to  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
and  especially  France,  during  the  league.  Like  the 
"  Euphormio,"  it  has  been  several  times  reprinted, 
and  has  also  been  translated  into  several  of  the 
modern  languages.  A  singular  story  of  romantic 
chivalry  has  been  quoted  from  the  "  Euphormio"  by 
Sir  AY  alter  Scott,  in  the  notes  to  his  poem  of 
"  Marmion."  The  death  of  this  author  took  place 
in  1.552,  a  short  time  after  he  had  been  presented  to 
the  living  of  All-Hallows,  in  Lombard  Street. 

BARE'FIT,  JOSEPH,  an  Italian  writer  of  some 
celebrity  who  was  the  son  of  an  architect  of  Turin, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1716.  He  received  a 
good  education  and  some  paternal  property,  which, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  soon  gamed 
away.  In  1748  became  to  this  country,  and  in  1753 
he  published  in  Enghsh,  a  "Defence  of  the  Poetry  of 
Italy  against  the  Censures  of  M.  Voltaire."  About  this 
time  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  then  engaged 
in  the  compilationof  his  Dictionary,  of  v.'hich  Baretti 


availed  himself  to  compile  an  Italian  and  English 
Dictionary,  in  1760,  much  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  before  appeared.  In  this  year  he  revisited 
his  native  country,  and  published  at  Venice  a  journal 
inider  the  title  of  "  Frusta  Literaria,  which  met  with 
great  success,  but,  owing  to  the  severity  of  its  criti- 
cisms, subjected  the  author  to  impleasant  if  not 
dangerous  consequences.  After  an  absence  of  six 
years,  he  therefore  returned  through  Spain  and 
Portugal  to  England,  and,  in  176S,  published  an 
"Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy."  Dr. 
Johnson,  whose  friendship  to  him  was  always  warm 
and  cordial,  soon  after  introduced  him  to  the  Thrale 
family. 

Not  long  after  his  return  from  Italy,  an  incident 
occurred  to  Baretti  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 
Having  been  accosted  in  the  Haymarket  by  alow 
woman,  he  repulsed  her  with  a  degree  of  roughness 
which  produced  an  attack  from  some  of  her  male 
confederates,  and,  in  the  scuffle,  he  struck  one  of  the 
assailants  with  a  French  pocket  knife.  On  this  the 
man  pursued  and  collared  him  ;  when  Baretti,  still 
more  alarmed,  stabbed  him  repeatedly  with  the  knife, 
and  he  died  of  the  wounds  on  the  following  day. 
He  was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and  was 
tried  for  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  acquitted. 
On  this  occasion,  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Garrick,  Reynolds,  and  Beauclerk  gave  testimony  to 
his  good  character ;  and,  although  he  did  not  escape 
censure  for  his  too  ready  resort  to  a  knife,  his 
acquittal  was  generally  approved.  In  1770  he 
published  his  "  Journey  from  London  to  Genoa," 
through  England,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France — a 
work  replete  with  information  and  entertainment. 
He  also  continued  to  publish  introductory  works 
for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Italian  and  other 
modern  languages,  and  superintended  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Machiavel.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  harassed  with  pecuniary  difficulties, 
which  were  very  little  alleviated  by  his  honourary 
post  of  foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  academy,  and  an 
ill-paid  pension  of  £80  per  annum  under  the  North 
administration.     He  died  in  May,  17S9. 

Baretti,  although  rough  and  cynical  in  his 
appearance,  was  a  pleasant  companion  ;  and  of  his 
]>owers  in  conversation  Dr.  Johnson  thought  highly. 
He  was  deemed  a  latitudinarian  in  respect  to  religion; 
but  his  integrity  was  unimpeached,  his  morals  pure, 
and  his  manners  correct.  He  had,  also,  a  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  independence,  and  often  refused 
pecuniary  assistance  when  he  most  needed  it. 

BAUEZZI,  STEFANO,  a  painter  of  Milan,  who 
became  known  by  the  mode  which  he  invented  of 
taking  old  fresco  paintings  from  walls,  by  fixing 
them  upon  a  piece  of  linen,  covered  with  a  certain 
cement,  which  loosens  the  colours;  they  are  then 
transferred  upon  a  board  ^epared  for  the  purpose, 
upon  which,  after  remov-iifig  the  linen,  they  remain 
perfectly  firm.  In  the  hall  of  exhibition  of  the  palace 
Brera  is  to  be  seen  a  painting  of  Aurelio  Luino, 
representing  the  torture  of  St.  Vincent,  which  he  has 
safely  transferred  to  a  board  in  this  manner. 

BARKER. — There  were  two  eminent  literary  men 
of  this  name.  The  elder,  Samuel,  wrote  several 
learned  tracts,  which  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  quarto  volume  the  year  after  his  decease, 
which  took  place  in  1760.  He  was  son-in-law  to 
the  learned  but  eccentric  William  Whiston ;  and, 
besides   the  writings  above  named,  he  left  behind 
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him  in  manuscript  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  he 
had  long  been  engaged  in  drawing  up,  but  in  a  very 
unfinished  state. 

Thomas  Barker,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  estate, 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Roj'al  Society,  and  among  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  are  to  be  found  several 
ingenious  papers  from  his  pen  on  meteorological, 
astronomical,  and  other  subjects.  He  also  wrote  an 
account  of  the  parish  of  Lyndon,  for  Wright's  "  His- 
tory of  Rutlandshire,"  an  "  Essay  on  the  Demoniacs 
described  in  Scripture,"  a  "Treatise  on  Comets," 
another  on  the  "  Sacrament  of  Baptism,"  and  a  work 
entitled  "  The  ^lessiah,  being  the  Prophecies  con- 
cerning himmethodized  with  their  Accomplishment." 
He  died  in  1809,  having  subsisted  from  infancy  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  on  a  vegetable  diet. 

BARKER,  ROBERT,  an  artist  of  great  ingenuitj', 
and  patentee  of  the  panoramic  exhibition  in  which 
bird's-eye  views  are  painted  in  distemper  round  the 
wall  of  a  circular  building,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking 
resemblance  to  reality.  The  first  picture  of  the  kind 
was  a  view  of  Edinburgh,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barker 
in  that  city  in  1788.  He  then  adopted  the  name  of 
"Panorama"  to  attract  notice,  and  commenced  similar 
exhibitions  in  London,  being  ultimately  enabled  to 
build  a  commodious  house  for  that  purpose  in 
Leicester  Square.  Mr.  Barker  died  in  April  1806, 
leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom  continued  the  same 
species  of  exhibition,  which  is  still  very  popular. 

BARLOW,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Langhill,  in 
Westmoreland,  in  the  year  1607,  and  was  descended 
from  the  ancient  family  of  Barlow-Moore  in  Lanca- 
shire. He  received  the  first  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free  school  of  Appleby ;  and,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  removed  to  Queen's 
College  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 
in  1633.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
metaphysical  reader  in  the  university ;  and  his 
lectures  were  published  in  1637,  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  In  1652  he  was  elected  head-keeper  of 
the  Bodleian  Library ;  and,  about  the  same  time, 
was  appointed  lecturer  of  Church  Hill,  near  Bedford. 
In  1657  he  was  chosen  provost  of  his  college;  and, 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  nominated 
one  of  the  commissioners,  for  reinstating  the  members 
who  had  been  ejected  by  the  parliament  in  1648. 
In  1660  he  was  admitted  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity ;  in  the  following  year  was  elected  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford;  and  in  1675  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  died  at  Bugden,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
in  1691,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

BARLOW,  JOEL,  an  eminent  American  poet  and 
diplomatist,  who  was  born  at  Reading,  a  village  in 
Connecticut,  about  1755.  His  father  died  while  he 
was  yet  a  lad  at  school,  leaving  him  little  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray,  economically,  the  expenses  of  a 
libel-al  education.  In  1774  he  was  placed  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  New  Hampshire,  then  in  its  infancy, 
and,  after  a  very  short  residence  there,  entered  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  where  he  displayed  a  talent  for 
versification,  which  gained  him  reputation  among 
his  fellow-students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  and  friendship  of  Doctor  Dwight,  then 
a  tutor  in  that  college.  These  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  excite  his  poetical  ambition  still  more 
strongly,  and  thus  fixed  the  character  of  his  future 
life.  The  militia  of  Connecticut,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  General  Washington's  army  ;  and  young  Barlow, 


more  than  once,  during  the  vacations  ot  the  college, 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  camp,  where  four  of  hia 
brothers  were  on  duty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  Having  passed 
through  the  usual  course  of  study  with  reputation, 
he  received  in  1778  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
on  which  occasion  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  public  in  his  poetical  character,  by  re- 
citing an  original  ])oem.  It  was  printed  at  Litchfifid, 
with  some  other  of  his  minor  jiieces,  in  a  collection 
entitled  "  American  Poems."  Upon  leaving  college, 
he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  But  he  continued  this  pursuit  only  a  few 
months. 

The  Massachusetts  division  of  the  American  army 
was,  at  this  time,  deficient  in  chaplains,  and  Barlow  was 
strongly  urged,  by  some  influential  friends,  to  qudify 
himself  for  that  station.  It  was,  at  the  same  time, 
intimated  to  him  that  every  indulgence  should  be 
shown  him  in  his  theological  examination.  Under 
this  assurance,  being  well  grounded  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  having  passed  his  whole  life  among  a  peo- 
ple with  whom  "almost  every  man  has  some  know- 
ledge of  speculative  divinity  and  rehgious  contro- 
versv,  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to  theological 
studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  was  licenced 
to  preach  as  a  congregational  minister,  and  repaired 
immediately  to  the  army.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties, 
and  much  respected  as  a  preacher. 

Barlow  embarked  for  England  in  1788,  and,  soon 
after,  crossed  the  channel  to  France.  While  in 
France  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  revolution 
then  in  progress,  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  ])articu- 
larly  with  that  section  afterwards  denominated  the 
Giro7uUsts,  or  moderates,  entered  into  all  their  plans, 
and  was  soon  conspicuous  as  one  of  their  most  zeal- 
ous partisans.  He  returned  to  England  in  1791, 
with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  America,  after 
having  resided  for  a  year  or  two  longer  in  London. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1791  he  published,  in 
London,  the  first  part  of  his  "Advice  to  the  Privileged 
Orders."  This  he  afterwards  comjjleted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  part ;  and  the  whole  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  the  autuinn 
of  the  same  year  he  published  a  "  Letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,"  in  which  he  urged  them  to  abolish 
the  royal  power,  render  elections  more  frequent  and 
popular,  and  dissolve  the  connection  between  the 
government  and  the  national  church.  All  these 
publications  procured  him  some  profit  and  much 
notoriety.  Though  France  was  the  theme,  they  were 
doubtless  intended  to  have  their  chief  eftect  on  Eng- 
land. Barlow  consequently  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  English  politicians  who  were,  hke  him.,  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  reform  or  revolution,  and  with 
most  of  the  republican  men  of  letters  and  science, 
who  about  that  jjeriod  were  so  numerous  in  our 
metropolis  as  almost  to  form  a  distinct  class. 

Towards  the  end  of  1792  the  London  constitutional 
society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  voted  an  address 
to  the  French  convention,  and  Mr.  Barlow  and  an- 
other member  were  deputed  to  present  it.  Tliey  im- 
mediately undertook  and  executed  their  commission. 
Barlow  was  received  in  France  with  great  respect, 
and  the  convention  soon  after  conferred  upon  him 
the  rights  of  a  French  citizen.  As  the  revolutionary 
-symptoms  in  England  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
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government,  and  an  official  enquiry  had  been  set  on 
foot  respecting  Barlow's  mission,  he  deemed  it  un- 
safe to  return  to  England,  and  fixed  his  residence, 
for  a  time,  in  France.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 
he  accompanied  his  friend  Gregoire,  and  a  deputation 
of  the  national  convention,  who  were  sent  to  organize 
the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Savoy,  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  republic.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Cham- 
berry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  where,  at  the  request  of 
his  legislative  friends,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Piedmont,  inciting  them  to  throw  ofF  their 
allegiance  "  to  the  man  of  Turin,  who  called  himself 
their  king."  This  was  immediately  translated  into 
French  and  Italian,  and  circulated'  widely  through 
the  whole  of  Piedmont,  but  without  producing  much 
popular  effect.  The  rest  of  the  winter  was  passed 
in  the  more  peaceable  emplo\Tnent  of  composing  a 
mock  heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  entitled  "  Hasty 
Pudding,"  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  popular  of 
his  productions.  From  Savoy  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  about  three  years. 
During  this,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  residence  in 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of  Volney's 
Ruins,  his  literary  labours  appear  to  have  been 
nearly  suspended,  and  he  engaged  in  several  plans 
of  commercial  speculation.  His  connection  ^^'ith 
])ublic  men,  and  knowledge  of  political  affairs,  to- 
gether with  the  great  advantages  of  credit  and  of  per- 
sonal safety  which  he  derived  from  his  character  of 
a  friendly  neutral,  enabled  him  to  profit  by  those 
great  and  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  every 
species  of  property  which  arose  from  the  disjointed 
state  of  public  affairs,  the  ra]jid  depi-eciation  of  the 
assir/nats,  and  the  frequent  sales  of  confiscated  estates. 

About  the  year  1795  Barlow  was  sent  as  an  agent 
on  private,  legal,  and  commercial  business,  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  was  ap- 
pointed American  consul  at  Algiers,  with  powers  to 
negociate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  dey,  and  to  re- 
deem all  American  citizens  held  in  slavery  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary.  He  immediately  proceeded  on 
this  mission,  through  Spain,  to  Algiers.  Here  he 
soon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  dey,  in  spite  of 
numerous  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  agents 
of  several  of  the  European  powers.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  he  negociated  a  similar  treaty  with 
Tripoli,  and  redeemed  and  sent  home  all  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  whom  he  could  discover  among  the 
captives  of  the  Barbary  powers.  These  humane  ex- 
ertions were  made  with  great  hazard  and  danger, 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

In  1797  he  resigned  his  consulship,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  engaged  in  some  very  successful 
commercial  speculations,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  As  long  as  France  retained  the  forms  of  a 
free  constitution,  he  regarded  it  as  his  adopted  coun- 
try, and  invested  a  large  portion  of  his  property  in 
landed  estates.  Among  other  purchases  which  he 
made  was  that  of  the  splendid  hotel  of  the  count 
Clermont  de  Tonnere,  in  Paris,  in  which  he  lived  for 
tjome  years,  in  an  elegant  and  even  svimptuous  man- 
ner. On  the  rupture  between  his  native  country 
and  France  occasioned  by  the  maritime  spoliations  of 
the  later,  Barlow  exerted  all  his  influence  and  abili- 
ties to  Ijring  aliout  an  adjustment  of  differences.  To 
assist  in  attaining  this  end,  he  published  a  "Letter  to 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  on  the  measures  of 
Mr.  Adams's  .\dministration."  At  the  same  period, 
he  drew  up  and   presented  a  memoir  to  the  French 


government,  in  whicli  he  boldly  denounces  the  whole 
system  of  privateering  as  mere  sea  robbery. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen  years.  Bar- 
low returned  to  his  native  country  in  the  spring  of 
1805.  After  visiting  several  parts  of  the  United 
States,  he  purchased  a  beautiful  situation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Georgetown,  but  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he  built  a  handsome 
house,  and  lived  in  an  elegant  and  hospitable  man- 
ner. Early  in  1806  he  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  a 
great  national  academy,  to  be  established  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  government,  printed  it  at 
his  own  expense,  and  circulated  it  widely.  In  1808 
"  The  Columbiad,"  which  had  been  the  labour  of  half 
his  life,  and  had  been  gradually  expanded  from  the 
"  Vision  of  Columbus"  to  the  bulk  of  a  quarto,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  most  magnificent  volume  which 
had  ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  adorned 
by  a  number  of  fine  engravings,  executed  in  London 
by  the  first  artists.  It  was  inscribed,  in  an  elegant 
and  affectionate  dedication,  to  Robert  Fulton,  the 
celebrated  engineer.  The  high  price  at  which  "  The 
Columbiad"  was  sold  by  no  means  fitted  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  literary  market  in  the  L^nited  States. 
Only  a  few  copies  were  purchased.  In  spite  of  these 
aids,  "  The  Columbiad"  never  acquired  the  popularity 
which  the  "Vision  of  Columbus"  enjoyed.  It  aspires 
to  the  dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem,  and  the  nar- 
rative part  is  nearly  overwhelmed  by  political  decla- 
mation and  philosophical  discussions,  and  is  deformed 
by  pedantic  and  uncouth  words  of  the  author's  own 
coinage.  There  are,  besides,  other  faults,  both  of 
plan  and  execution,  of  a  more  serious  character. 
After  the  appearance  of  "  The  Colum])iad,"  Barlow 
employed  himself  in  making  large  collections  of  his- 
torical documents,  and  preparing  the  plan  of  ageneral 
history  of  the  L^nited  States  of  North  America,  a 
work  which  he  had  long  meditated.  In  the  midst 
of  these  pursuits  he  was,  in  181 1,  nominated  by  the 
president  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
government,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  France. 

He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  station,  and  to  negociating  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  indemnification  for  former  spolia- 
tions. In  October,  1812,  he  was  invited  by  the 
duke  de  Bassano  to  a  conference  with  the  emperor 
Napoleon,  at  Wilna.  He  immediately  set  off  on 
his  mission,  travelling  day  and  night.  The  weather 
was  unusually  severe,  and  the  whole  country  through 
which  he  passed,  after  leaving  France,  was  so  wasted 
by  contending  armies  as  scarcely  to  afford  him  a 
comfortable  meal.  In  a  state  of  exhaustion,  from 
want  of  food  and  sleep,  the  sudden  changes  from  ex- 
treme cold  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  small  and 
crowded  cottages  of  the  Jews,  the  only  taverns  in 
Poland,  produced  a  ^aolent  inflammation  in  the 
lungs.  He  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme 
debility  and  torpor,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died,  Dec.  •22d,  1812,  at  Zarnawica,  an  ob- 
scure tillage  in  Poland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cracow. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  :  his 
manners  were  grave  and  dignified.  In  mixed  com- 
])any  he  was  generally  silent,  and  often  absent.  He 
had  no  facility  or  sprightliness  of  general  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  on  subjects  which  happened  to  excite  him, 
he  talked  with  interest  and  animation,  and,  among 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  is  said  to  have  sometimes 
displayed  a  talent  for  pleasantry  and  humour. 
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All  his  prose  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  an  active, 
acute,  and  nervous  mind,  confident  in  its  own 
strength,  and  accustomed  to  great  intrepidity  of  opi- 
nion. His  political  and  moral  speculations  are  often 
original,  always  ingenious,  but  deficient  in  those 
comprehensive  views,  and  that  ripeness  of  judgment, 
which  are  required  by  the  complex  nature  of  the 
subjects  he  examines. 

BARNAVE,  AXTOINE  PIERRE  JOSEPH 
MARIE,  deputy  to  the  states-general  of  France,  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  a  zealous  adherent  and 
early  victim  of  the  revolution.  He  was  born  at 
Grenoble  in  1761,  being  the  son  of  a  rich  procureitr. 
He  was  of  the  protestant  religion,  became  a  lawyer, 
"was  chosen  a  deputy  of  the  tiers  etat  to  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general,  and  showed  himself  an  open 
enemy  to  the  court.  The  constituent  assembly  ap- 
pointed him  their  secretary,  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  colonies,  also  of  the  diplomatic  com- 
mittee, and  in  January  1791,  their  president.  After 
the  flight  of  the  king,  he  was  almost  the  only  one 
who  remained  calm.  He  defended  Lafayette  against 
the  charge  of  being  i)rivy  to  this  step,  and,  after  the 
arrest  of  the  royal  family,  was  sent  with  Petion  and 
Latour-Maubourg,  to  meet  them,  and  conduct  them 
to  Paris.  The  sight  of  their  misfortunes,  and  the 
profanation  of  the  royal  dignity,  seemed^  to  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  his  mind. 

Barnave  treated  his  captives  with  the  respect  due 
to  their  rank  and  misfortunes,  and  his  reports  were 
unaccompanied  with  remarks.  From  this  moment 
a  \-isible  change  in  his  principles  was  observed.  He 
defended  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person,  and 
painted  the  fatal  disasters  which  threatened  the  state. 
He  opposed  the  ordinance  which  enjoined  strong 
measures  against  the  refractory  priests ;  and  suc- 
ceeded, though  with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  the  re- 
peal of  the  severe  decree  relating  to  the  colonies. 
His  influence  continually  declined,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely given  up  by  the  revolutionary  party.  When 
the  correspondence  of  the  court  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  party,  they  pretended  to  have  found 
documents  which  showed  him  to  have  been  secretly 
connected  with  it,  and  he  was  guillotined  Nov.  29, 
1793. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  a  celebrated  Greek  scholar. 
He  was  born  in  1(354,  and  received  his  grammatical 
education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was  admitted  into 
Emmanuel  CoUege  at  Cambridge  in  167 1.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  in  1678,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  I688,  and  in  1695  was  chosen  Greek  pro- 
fessor in  that  university.  A  Mrs.  Mason,  a  widow 
resident  at  Hemmingford,  near  St.  Ives,  became  a  great 
admirer  of  his  learning,  and  intimated  her  purpose 
of  leaving  him  an  annuity  of  100/.  "  Upon  this 
hint  he  spoke,"  and  secured  the  widow  herself,  with  a 
jointure  of  200/.  per  annum.  He  hved  about  tsvelve 
years  after  his  marriage,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  Au- 
gust, 1712.  The  learning  of  Barnes  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  his  pen  remarkably  ready  and  prolific. 
His  principal  publications  were  a  volume  of  Latin 
and  Enghsh  poems,  most  of  which  were  composed 
during  his  attendance  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  be- 
fore he  had  completed  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age  ;  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Esther  in 
Greek  verse,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  Greek  notes  ; 
a  "  Hi-story  of  Edward  HI.,"  in  which  he  imitates 
the  ancient  historians,  and  puts  long  elaborate 
speeches  into  the  mouths  of  the  principal  personages ; 


all  the  works  of  Euripides,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation on  the  life  and  writings  of  that  poet ;  the 
works  of  Anacreon,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  a  dissertation  on  lyric 
poetry. 

BARNEVELDT,  JOHN  VAN  OLDEN,  grand 
pensionary  of  Holland,  a  man  of  eminent  talents 
and  the  simplest  manners,  a  martyr  to  duty  and  re- 
publican principles,  and  an  example  of  \nrtue  such 
as  history  seldom  presents  us.  He  was  born  in  1 549, 
and  early  showed  himself  zealous  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  Provinces,  which  had  thrown  oflf 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  As  advocate-general  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  he  displayed  profound  views,  and 
the  services  of  thirty  years  established  his  high  re- 
putation. He  presers-ed  his  country  against  the  am- 
bition of  Leicester,  penetrated  the  secret  plans  of 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  ele- 
vated to  the  post  of  stadtholder ;  and  his  marked 
distrust  of  this  prince  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
repubhcan  party,  which  aimed  to  make  the  stadt- 
holder subordinate  to  the  legislative  power.  Spain, 
at  that  time,  made  proposals  for  peace  through  the 
archduke,  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  Barneveldt 
was  appointed  plenipotentiary  on  this  occasion,  and 
evinced  alike  the  skill  of  a  statesman  and  the  firm- 
ness of  a  republican. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  whose  interest  led  him  to  pre- 
fer a  war,  laboured  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
peace  ;  and  Barneveldt,  perceiving  this,  was  induced 
only  by  the  most  urgent  solicitations  of  the  states 
to  retain  the  office  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  at  last  concluded  in  1609  an  armistice  vnih. 
Spain  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  in  which  the  in- 
dependence of  Holland  was  acknowledged.  His  in- 
fluence now  became  still  greater,  and  he  was  more 
and  more  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau. The  hostile  spirit  of  the  opposite  parties  in  the 
state  was  further  increased  by  theological  difficulties. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  Barneveldt  proposed 
an  ecclesiastical  council,  which  resolved  upon  a  ge- 
neral toleration  in  respect  to  the  points  in  question. 
The  states  acceded  at  first  to  ..his  ^vise  measure,  but, 
at  a  later  period,  the  machinations  of  the  Nassau 
party  persuaded  them  to  adopt  other  views.  This 
party  represented  the  Arminians  as  secret  friends  of 
Spain. 

Barneveldt  was  now  attacked  in  pamphlets,  and, 
even  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  was  insulted  by 
the  people,  of  whom  Maurice  had  become  the  idol. 
As  he  could  not  hope  any  longer  to  stay  the  torrent, 
and  foresaw  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  he  again 
determined  to  resign  his  office  ;  but  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  and  his  lore  for  his  countr}',  prevailed 
anew  over  all  other  considerations.  Maurice  in- 
sisted upon  a  general  synod,  with  a  view  as  he  pre- 
tended of  putting  an  end  to  all  rehgious  quarrels  ; 
but  Barneveldt  persuaded  the  states  to  oppose  this 
measure,  the  consequences  of  which  were  evident. 
Troops  were  now  levied  without  the  consent  of  Mau- 
rice to  re-estabhsh  order  in  the  cities  where  the  Go- 
marists  had  excited  disturbances.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Nassau  party  redoubled  its  attacks  upon  Barne- 
veldt, who,  in  answer  to  them,  published  that  cele- 
brated memorial  in  which  he  warns  the  United  Pro- 
nnces  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the 
other  party.  Maurice,  however,  procured  the  as- 
I  sembhng  of  a  synod  at  Dort,  in  I6I8,  to  which  al- 
!  most  all  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Europe  sent  de- 
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puties.  Thej'  condemned  the  Arminians  with  the 
most  unjust  severity,  and  Maurice  was  encouraged 
by  their  sentence  to  adopt  violent  measures. 

Against  the  wishes  of  the  states,  he  caused  Bar- 
neveldt  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Arminians  to 
be  arrested ;  and  twenty-six  bribed  judges  condemned 
to  death,  as  a  traitor,  the  man  to  whom  his  country 
owed  its  political  existence  and  who  disdained  to 
implore  mercy.  Vain  were  the  remonstrances  of 
the  widowed  jirincess  of  Orange^jind  of  the  French 
ambassador;  in  vain  did  the  friencls  and  relations  of 
the  patriot  exclaim  againt  the  sentence.  Maurice 
remained  firm  in  his  evil  purpose. 

On  the  13tb  of  May,  1619,  this  venerable  patriot 
ascended  the  scaffold,  and  suffered  death  with  the 
same  firmness  which  he  had  evinced  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  His  two  sons  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  tyrant.  William  the  princi- 
pal agitator  escaped  :  but  Reinier  was  taken  and  ex- 
ecuted. His  mother,  after  his  condemnation,  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Maurice  to  beg  for  mercy,  and, 
to  his  question  why  she  humbled  herself  thus  for 
the  sake  of  her  son  when  she  had  not  done  it  for 
her  husband,  made  this  memorable  reply  : — "  I  did 
not  ask  pardon  for  my  husband,  because  he  was  in- 
nocent :  I  ask  it  for  my  son,  because  he  is  guilty." 

BARNEY,  JOSHUA,  a  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  July  6,  1759.  His 
parents  lived  on  a  farm  between  the  town  and  North 
Point,  where  he  was  sent  to  school  until  ten  years  of 
age.  He  was  then  put  into  a  retail  shop  at  Alexandria, 
but,  soon  becoming  tired  of  that  occupation,  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  in  1771,  and  insisted  on  going 
to  sea.  He  first  went  out  in  a  pilot-boat  with  a 
friend  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  made  several 
voyages  to  different  places  in  Ireland  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  In  the  last  of  them,  the  care  of  the 
ship  devolved  upon  him,  though  but  sixteen  years 
of  age,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  captain 
and  the  discharge  of  the  mate.  He  remained  in  the 
command  eight  months,  and  finally  returned  to  Bal- 
timore. At  that  period,  the  war  having  commenced 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  Barney 
offered  his  services  to  the  latter,  and  obtained  the 
situation  of  master's  mate  in  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet, 
commanded  by  Captain  AVilliam  Stone.  He  car- 
ried the  first  flag  of  the  United  States  seen  in  Mary- 
land, whilst  beating  up  for  volunteers  for  the  vessel. 

In  1775  the  Hornet  joined  the  fleet  of  Commo- 
dore Hopkins,  which  sailed  to  New  Providence,  one 
of  the  Bahama  islands,  ca])tured  the  town  and  fort, 
and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  returned  to  the 
Delaware,  having  given  the  island  up  again,  after 
securing  the  canon,  powder,  shells,  mortar,  &c.  In 
1776,  when  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was 
presented  with  a  lieutenant's  commission  by  Robert 
Morris,  president  of  the  marine  committee,  on  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  whilst  serving  in  the  schooner 
Wasp,  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  during  an  action  be- 
tween the  English  brig  Tender  and  that  vessel, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  former  under 
the  very  guns  of  two  of  the  British  ships.  Soon 
after  that  affair  he  sailed  in  the  Sachem,  Captain 
Isaiah  Robinson,  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant,  and 
brought  into  port  an  English  brig,  taken  after  a  se- 
vere action  of  two  hours. 

On  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Sachem, 
Andrew  Doria,  and  Lexington,  made  two  prizes,  on 


board  of  one  of  which  Barney  was  placed  as  prize- 
master.  But,  after  beating  about  several  days  in  a 
heavy  gale  of  wind,  he  was  captured  by  the  Perseus 
of  twenty  guns.  The  captain  of  the  British  vessel 
exchanged  his  prisoners  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. In  the  spring  of  1777  Barney  again  joined 
the  Andrew  Doria,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
the  Delaware.  He  was  afterwards  ordered  to  Balti- 
more to  join  the  Virginia  frigate,  Captain  Nicholson, 
but,  in  attempting  to  get  her  to  sea,  the  pilot  ran 
her  on  shore,  and  she  was  captured  by  the  British. 
The  United  States  having  no  vessels  at  this  time 
out  of  the  Middle  States,  Barney  accepted  the  offer 
of  his  old  friend  and  commander.  Captain  Robinson, 
in  November,  1778,  to  go  with  him  from  Alexandria 
in  a  ship  with  a  letter  of  m.arque.  After  a  severe 
action  with  the  priA'ateer  Rosebud,  they  arrived  at 
Bourdeaux,  took  a  cargo  of  brandy,  mounted  eighteen 
guns,  and  shipped  seventy  men.  On  their  return 
they  made  a  valuable  prize  after  a  nmning  fight  of 
nearly  two  days.  In  1780  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Alderman  Bedford,  and  in  the  following  month, 
whilst  going  to  Baltimore,  was  robbed  of  all  his  for- 
tune, which  he  had  with  him  in  paper  money.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  without  mentioning  his 
loss,  and  soon  after  entered  on  board  the  United 
States  ship  Saratoga  of  sixteen  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Young.  The  same  year  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  sent  to  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  Mill  Prison  some  time, 
when  he  escaped  in  a  British  officer's  imdress  uni- 
form. He  was  retaken,  but  escaped  again,  and  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  in  March  1782.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Hyder  Ally,  a  small  ship  of  sixteen 
guns,  in  which  he  proceeded  down  the  bay  with  a 
convoy. 

Barney  was  then  sent  with  despatches  to  Doctor 
Franklin  in  Paris.  He  was  well  received  at  the 
French  court,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a 
valuable  loan  from  the  French  king — a  large  sum  of 
money  in  chests  of  gold  and  barrels  of  silver — and 
brought  with  him  a  passport  signed  by  our  own 
sovereign,  and  the  information  that  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed. 

In  1795  Barney  received  the  commission  of  cap- 
tain in  the  French  service,  and  commanded  a  French 
squadron,  but  in  ISOO  resigned  his  command  and 
returned  to  America.  In  1812,  when  war  was  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain,  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  general  government,  and  in  1813  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Flotilla  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Chesapeake.  During  the  summer  of 
1814,  whilst  in  that  situation,  he  kept  up  an  active 
warfare  with  the  British  until  the  1st  of  Jul)^  when 
he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  consult  about  the 
expected  invasion,  and  the  means  of  defending  the 
capital.  On  the  l6th  the  British  entered  the  Pa- 
tuxent;  and  on  the  21st  the  commodore  landed 
most  of  his  men,  and  joined  General  Winder  at  the 
Woodyard,  where  he  found  Captain  Miller  and  his 
marines,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were 
placed  under  his  command.  He  proceeded  with  his 
force  to  the  city,  and  was  ordered  to  protect  the 
bridge  ;  but  the  next  day,  with  the  permission  of 
the  president,  he  set  out  for  Bladensburg,  with  his 
guns  and  men,  to  join  the  army.  He  had  scarcely 
reached  the  field  of  battle  when  he  perceiA'ed  the 
Americans  in  full  retreat,  and  the  British  advancing. 
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He,  however,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  British 
for  some  time,  but  Avas  at  length  obliged  to  order  a 
retreat,  when  in  great  danger  of  being  surrounded 
by  our  troops,  and  having  himself  received  a  wound 
in  the  thigh. 

In  withdrawing  he  fell,  from  weakness  caused  by 
loss  of  blood,  and  was  found  in  this  situation  by  our 
troops,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  town  of  Bladensburg.  His 
wife,  one  of  his  sons,  and  his  surgeon,  came  to  him 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  after  a  night's  rest  car- 
ried him  home.  The  wound  had  been  probed  by  the 
English  surgeons,  but  without  finding  the  ball.  His 
surgeon  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  never 
extracted.  'Vhe  corporation  of  AYashington  voted 
him  a  sword,  and  the  legislature  of  Georgia  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  conduct.  The  fol- 
lowing May  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Europe,  and 
returned  in  October  to  Baltimore,  where  he  found 
himself  crippled  by  his  wound.  After  remaining  in 
his  farm  at  Elkridge  until  his  strength  was  restored, 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  came  to  the  determination  of  emigrating 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky.  He  set  out  in  conse- 
quence, having  made  every  necessary  preparation, 
but  at  Pittsburg  was  taken  ill,  and  died  December 
1st,  IS  18,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

BAROCCIO,  or  BAROZZI,  FREDERIC,  a  cele- 
brated painter  of  the  Roman  school,  who  was  born 
at  Urbino  in  1528.  He  studied  at  Venice,  and  co- 
pied much  from  Titian.  When  he  went  to  Rome, 
Raphael  exerted  the  same  influence  over  him  which 
Titian  had  done  before.  He  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  adopt  the  style  of  Correggio,  but  not  with  equal 
success.  His  colouring  remained  monotonous. 
Mengs  censures  him  for  always  representing  objects 
as  if  they  were  seen  in  the  air  between  transparent 
clouds,  and  for  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  op- 
posite colours  harmonize  merely  by  means  of  the 
light.  He  is  not  free  from  mannerism.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  "  Flight  of  /Eneas,  or  the 
conflagration  of  Troy,"  engraved  by  Agostino  Car- 
racci,  and  to  be  found  in  the  old  gallery  Borghese. 

BARON,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  French  actor, 
born  at  Paris  in  1652,  equally  successful  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Preachers  are  said  to  have  attended 
in  a  grated  box  to  study  his  action.  Such  was  his 
vanity  that  he  said  every  century  produced  a 
Caesar,  but  it  required  2000  years  to  produce  a 
Baron.     He  died  in  1729. 

BARONIUS,  C.ESAR.— This  eminent  scholar 
was  born  at  Sora,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Octo- 
ber 30,  1538.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
Naples,  and  in  1557  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  first  pupils  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  and 
member  of  the  congregation  of  priests  of  the  oratorio 
founded  by  him ;  he  afterwards  became  cardinal  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  library.  He  owed  these 
dignities  to  the  ser\aces  which  he  rendered  the 
Catholic  church  by  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Annals,"  on 
which  he  laboured,  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  from 
the  year  1580  until  his  death,  in  June,  I607.  They 
comprise  a  rich  collection  of  genuine  documents 
from  the  papal  archives,  and  are,  therefore,  of  great 
use  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  con- 
tain many  false  statements  and  unauthentic  docu- 
ments, and  the  air  of  sincerity  which  prevails 
throughout  is  calculated  to  give  very  erroneous  ideas 
of  the  papal  administration  of  the  church.     They 


are  principally  written  to  confute  the  "  Centuries  of 
Magdeburg,"  and  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  and  the 
constitution  of  the  church  had  remained  the  same 
from  the  beginning.  These  "  Annales  Ecclesiastic! 
a  Christo  nato  ad  A.  1198,  a  C.  Baronio,"  were  often 
reprinted,  with  the  corrections  of  the  author.  At 
Mentz,  an  edition  was  commenced  in  I601,  in  twelve 
volumes,  folio.  The  Antwerp  edition,  however, 
begun  in  1589,  is  handsomer,  but  does  not  contain 
the  treatise  "De  Monarchia  Sicilise,"  which  contests 
the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  king  of  Sicily, 
known  by  the  above  name,  and  therefore  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Spanish  court.  Many  errors,  parti- 
cularly chronological,  were  corrected  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan, Anthony  Pagi,  in  his  excellent  criticism  on 
the  work.  Other  Catholic  writers  have  also  men- 
tioned his  errors,  against  which  the  censures  of  the 
Protestants  have  been  more  particularly  directed. 

BARRAS,  PAUL  FRANCOIS  JEAN  NICHO- 
LAS, COMPTE  DE,  a  celebrated  member  of  the 
national  convention,  who  was  born  at  Foix,  in  Pro- 
vence, June  30,  1755,  of  the  family  of  Barras,  whose 
antiquity  in  ProAence   had  become  a  proverb.     He 
served  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  Lan- 
guedoc  until  1775,   when  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
j  Isle-de- France,  the  governor  of  which  was  one  of 
I  his  relations,  and  entered  into  the  garrison  of  Pon- 
dicherry.     He  afterwards   served  in  SuiFren's  squa- 
dron, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     At  his  re- 
turn he  gave  himself  up  to  gambling,   and  by  this 
I  means  dissipated  his  fortune.     The  revolution  broke 
I  out.     He  immediately  showed  himself  an  opponent 
j  of  the  court,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  tiers-etat,  whilst 
his  brother  was  sitting  in  that  of  the  nobiUty.     July 
I  14,  1789,  he  took  part  in  the  attack  upon  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  Augiist  10,  1792,  upon  the  Tuileries.     He 
I  was  afterwards  elected  a  juryman  at  the  tribunal  of 
I  Orleans,  and,  in  September,  a  member  of  the  na- 
j  tional  convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death  of 
j  Louis  XVI.     Although  he  had  established  his  repu- 
1  tation  as  a  repubhcan,  yet  he  displeased  Robespierre, 
1  who  resolved  to  involve  him  in  the  great  proscrip- 
j  tion  which  he  then  meditated.     On    this    account 
j  Barras  joined  the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
also  foresaw  the  danger  which  awaited  them,  and 
'  were   determined  to  strike   an  effectual  blow,   and 
!  overthrow  their  oppressor.     He  therefore  took  an 
\  important  part  in  the  events  of  July  27,  1794.     He 
j  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the  forces 
j  of  his  party,   repelled   the  troops  of  Henriot,  and 
1  made  himself  master  of  Robespierre.     In  October, 
1795,   when  the   troops  of  the  sections  which  fa- 
voured the  royal  cause  approached  the  convention, 
Barras,  for  a  second  time,   received  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops  of  the  convention,  and  the  bat- 
talion of  the  patriots,  who  hastened  to  their  assist- 
ance.      On   this    occasion,    he    employed    General 
Buonaparte,  whose  services  were  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  him.      In  his  report  he  attributed  the 
■\-ictory  to  this  young  general,  and,  a  few  days  after, 
procured  for  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
of  the  interior.     His  important  services  promoted 
him  to  the  directory ;  and  it  is  said  that  Buonaparte 
owed  to  him  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
However  this  may  be,  Barras  soon  perceived  that 
Buonaparte  would  give  a  decisive  superiority  to  him 
who   should    obtain   an   influence   over   him;    and, 
therefore,  he  displaced  Carnot  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  took  possession  of  it  himself.     This  se- 
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parated  them,  and  Caraot,  for  some  time,  took  part 
with  the  council,  where  a  party  had  been  formed  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  directory,  and  particularly 
that  of  Barras.  Tlie  rupture  could  only  terminate 
with  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties  ;  that  of  the  coun- 
cil fell  by  the  events  of  the  4th  of  September,  179", 
in  which  Barras  took  a  leading  part.  From  this 
period  he  governed  absolutely  until  June  13,  1799, 
when  Sieyes  entered  the  directory.  Nevertheless, 
Barras  succeeded  in  preserving  his  seat,  whilst  Mer- 
lin de  Douay,  Treilhard,  and  La  Re'veillere-Lepeaux 
were  compelled  to  give  in  their  resignation.  He 
himself  became  a  victim  of  the  jiroceedings  of  the 
9th  of  November.  He  resigned  his  office,  and  re- 
ceived, upon  his  request,  from  the  first  consul,  a 
passport  to  his  estate.  He  afterwards  retired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  hved  for  several  years ;  but, 
finally,  received  permission  to  repair  to  the  south  of 
France.     He  died  in  Januar)',  1829- 

BARRERE,  BERTRAND,  DE  VIEUZAC— 
This  individual  was  born  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1755,  at  Tarbes,  of  a  respectable  family,  and  first 
attracted  attention  by  his  easy  and  elegant  delivery. 
In  1789  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states-general, 
where  he  openly  expressed  his  repubhcan  principles. 
He  was  afterwards  elected  president  of  the  conven- 
tion. Louis  XVL  was  examined,  for  the  first  time, 
under  the  presidency  of  Barrere,  who  voted  for  his 
death.  As  he  spoke  on  all  the  measures  of  the  reign 
of  terror  in  flowery  and  poetical  language,  he  was 
called  I'Anacreon  de  la  yuillotine  !  On  the  day  pre- 
vious to  Robespierre's  fall,  Barrere  pronounced  his 
eulogy  ;  but,  when  he  saw  that  the  convention  de- 
clared itself  against  him,  he  deserted  him,  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  pre- 
served, by  this  means,  some  influence.  He  ap- 
peared, on  all  occasions,  a  zealous  defender  of  Napo- 
leon, yet  without  playing  any  important  part  during 
his  reign.  In  1815  he  was  banished,  like  all  the 
regicides,  who  had  entered  into  the  service  of  Napo- 
leon after  his  return  from  Elba,  and  died  shortly  after 
in  exile. 

BARRINGTON,  DAINES,  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer  and  naturalist.  He  was  born  in  1727,  and, 
after  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  Oxford  and  the 
Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  held  se- 
veral offices  previous  to  his  being  appointed  a  Welsh 
Judge  in  1757;  and  he  was  subsequently  second 
justice  of  Chester  till  1785,  when  he  resigned  that 
post,  and  thenceforward  lived  in  retirement,  chiefly 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  died 
in  March  ISOO.  The  works  of  this  writer  are  nu- 
merous, consisting  of  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  of  both  which 
learned  bodies  he  was  a  fellow,  "  Observations  on 
the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  Ancient,"  an  edition  of 
Orosius,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  King 
Alfred,  and  an  English  translation  and  notes,  1773. 
His  "Tracts  on  the  Probability  of  reaching  the  North 
Pole,"  published  in  1775,  excited  much  interest. 

BARRINGTON,  JOHN  SHUTE.  was  born  in 
1678,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  in  1701,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  writer  in  favour  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Protestant  dissenters,  to  which  body 
he  belonged.  Being  employed  by  Lord  Somers  to 
engage  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  to  favour  the 
projected  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  he  was. 
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in  1708,  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  place  of 
commissioner  of  the  customs,  from  which  he  was 
removed  by  the  Tory  ministry  of  Anne.  This  de- 
privation however  was  of  little  consequence,  his  for- 
tune hanng  been  secured  by  the  bequest  of  two 
considerable  estates  from  different  persons,  one  of 
which  was  left  him  by  Francis  Barrington,  of  Tofts, 
Esq.,  whose  name  he  assumed  by  act  of  parliament. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in 
1720  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Barrington,  of  Ardglass.  In  1725  Lord  Bar- 
rington published  his  principal  work,  entitled, 
"  Miscellanea  Sacra,"  afterwards  reprinted  by  his 
son,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  three  volumes,  octavo, 
1770.  This  work  traces  the  methods  taken  by  the 
apostles  to  propagate  Christianity,  of  which  it  has 
been  deemed  a  judicious  defence.  In  the  same  year 
he  pu])lished  "  An  Essay  on  the  several  Dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  Mankind,"  and  was  also  the  author 
of  various  other  tracts  relative  to  toleration  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  He  died  in  1734,  leaving  several 
children,  of  whom  five  sons  had  the  uncommon  for- 
tune of  each  rising  to  high  stations  respectively  m 
the  state,  the  church,  the  law,  the  army,  and  the 
navy. 

BARROS,  JOAN  DE,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  tlie  Portuguese  historians.  He  was  born  at  Viseu 
in  1496,  and  was  descended  from  an  ancient  noble 
family.  At  first  one  of  the  pages  of  the  king 
Emanuel,  he  distinguished  himsell"  so  much  by  his 
talents  and  address  that  the  king  selected  him,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  for  the  companion  of  the  prince 
royal.  He  employed  all  his  leisure  time  in  reading 
Sallust,  Li\'}',  and  Virgil,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
his  first  work  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions  of  the 
court,  in  the  antichamber.  It  was  a  historical 
romance,  entitled  "The  Emperor  Clarimond,"  and 
was  distinguished  for  beauty  of  language.  Barros 
presented  it  to  the  king,  who  urged  him  to  undertake 
the  history  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  king 
died  a  few  months  after,  but  his  orders  were  executed, 
and  this  historical  work  appeared  thirty-two  years 
later.  King  John  III.  appointed  Barros  governor  of 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Guinea,  and  afterwards 
general  agent  for  these  colonies.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  understanding  and  honesty. 
The  king  presented  him,  in  1 530,  with  the  pro^'ince 
of  Maranhara  in  Brazil,  for  the  purpose  of  coloniza- 
tion, but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 
enterprise,  and  returned  the  province  to  the  king,  who 
indemnified  him  for  his  losses.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Alitem,  where  he 
died  after  three  years.  His  work  "  L'Azia  Portu- 
gueza,"  upon  the  doings  of  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
consists  of  forty  books,  and  jjrobably  will  always  re- 
main a  standard  work  in  this  department  of  literature. 
He  wrote,  besides,  amoral  dialogue,  "Rhopicancuma," 
in  which  he  shows  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  accommodating  principles  to  circumstances ; 
but  this  work  was  prohibited  by  the  inquisition.  He 
also  wrote  a  dialogue  on  false  modesty,  and  a 
Portuguese  grammar,  the  first  ever  published 

BARROW,  ISAAC,  an  eminent  mathematician 
and  divine,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow, 
a  respectable  citizen  and  linen-draper  of  London,  in 
which  city  he  was  born  in  1630.  His  childhood 
gave  no  presage  of  his  future  celebrity  ;  for,  at  the 
Charter-house,   where   he  "was   educated,    he    was 
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chiefly  remarkaljle  for  fighting  and  neglect  of  study. 
Being  removed  to  a  school  at  Fclsted,  in  Essex,  he 
began  to  show  some  earnest  (jf  his  future  great 
rej)Utation.  He  was  subsequently  entered  a  pensioner 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  scholar,  in  1647.  The  ejection  of  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  from  his  fellowship  at 
Peterhouse,  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  the 
royal  party,  and  the  great  losses  sustained  by  his  fa- 
ther in  the  same  cause,  left  him  in  a  very  unprovided 
condition.  His  good  disposition  and  great  attain- 
ments, however,  so  won  upon  his  superiors,  that,  al- 
though he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant,  he 
was  very  highly  regarded.  In  1649  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college,  and,  finding  that  opinions  in 
church  and  state  opposite  to  his  own  now  j)revailed, 
proceeded  some  length  in  the  study  of  anatomy, 
botany,  and  chemistry,  with  a  view  to  the  medical 
))rofession.  He  however  changed  his  mind,  and  to 
the  study  of  divinity  joined  that  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  unbending  his  mind  by  the  cultivation 
of  poetry,  to  which  he  was  always  much  attached. 
In  1652  he  graduated  as  M.  A.  at  O.xford,  and,  being 
disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  Greek 
professorship  at  Cambridge,  engaged  in  a  plan  of 
foreign  travel.  He  set  out  in  1655  ;  and,  during  his 
absence,  his  first  work,  an  edition  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, was  pubhshed  at  Cambridge. 

He  -v-isited  France  and  Italy,  where  he  embarked 
for  Smyrna  ;  and,  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  being 
attacked  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  he  stood  manfully  to 
the  guns  until  the  enemy  was  beaten  off.  From 
Smyrna  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  returned,  in 
1659,  by  way  of  Germany  and  Holland,  and  was 
soon  after  episcopally  ordained  by  bishop  Brownrigg. 
In  1660  he  was  elected  Greek  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  without  a  competitor.  At  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chester,  he  was,  in  1662,  chosen  professor  of 
geometry  in  Gresham  College,  and,  in  1663,  the 
Royal  Society  elected  him  a  member  of  that  body,  in 
the  first  choice  after  their  incorporation.  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  the  first  LucasLan  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  on  which  occasion  he 
delivered  an  excellent  prefatory  lecture  on  the  utility 
of  mathematical  science.  In  1 669,  on  a  conscientious 
principle  of  duty,  he  determined  to  give  up  mathe- 
matics, and  adhere  exclusively  to  divinity.  Accord- 
ingly, after  publishing  his  celebrated  "  Lectiones 
Opticae,"  he  resigned  his  chair  to  a  successor  worthy 
of  him — the  great  Newton. 

In  1670  he  was  created  D.  D.  by  mandate,  and  in 
1672  the  king  nominated  him  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  obsening  that  he  had  bestowed  it  on 
the  best  scholar  in  England.  He  had,  before  this, 
refused  a  li\'ing,  given  him  with  a  view  to  secure  his 
serv'ices  as  a  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  it  to  bestow,  because  he  deemed  such  a  contract 
simoniacal ;  and  he  now,  with  similar  conscientious- 
ness, had  a  clause  in  his  patent  of  master,  allowing 
him  to  marry,  erased,  because  incompatible  wth  the 
intentions  of  the  founder.  In  1675  he  was  chosen 
v-ice-chancellof  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  but 
the  credit  and  utiUty  expected  from  his  labours  were 
frustrated  by  his  untimely  death,  from  a  violent 
fever,  in  May,  1677,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  The  works  of  Dr.  Barrow,  both  mathematical 
and  theological,  are  of  the  highest  class.  Of  the 
former,  the  following  are  the  principal: — "  Euclidis 
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Elementa,"  (Jantab. ;  *'  Euclidis  Data,"  Cantab. ; 
"Lectiones  Oi)tica?,"  I  /ond. ; "  Lectiones  Geometrica?," 
Lond. ;  "Archimedis  Opera,  Apollonii  Conicorum  ;" 
"  Theodosii  Sjjhericorum,  lib.  iii.  Nova  Methodo- 
illustrataet  Succincte  Demonstrata ;"  "  Lectio  in  qua 
Theoremata  Archimedis  de  Sphsera  et  Cylindro  per 
Methodum  Indivisibilum  Investigata,  &c.;"  "Mathe- 
maticse  Lectiones."  The  two  1  st  works  were  not 
published  till  after  his  death. 

As  a  mathematician,  especially  in  the  higher 
geometiy,  Barrow  was  deemed  inferior  only  to  New- 
ton :  as  a  divine  he  was  singularly  distinguished  for 
depth  and  copiousness  of  thought ;  and  he  so  ex- 
hausted the  subjects  which  he  treated  in  his  sermons 
that  Charles  II.  used  to  call  him  an  unfair  preacher, 
for  leaving  nothing  to  be  said  after  him.  Le  Clerc 
speaks  of  his  sermons  as  exact  dissertations  rather 
than  addresses  to  the  people ;  and,  although  un- 
usually long,  they  so  abounded  in  matter  that  his 
language  sometimes  labours  in  the  expression  of  it, 
whence  his  style  is  occasionally  involved  and  paren- 
thetical. Passages  of  sublime  and  simple  eloquence, 
however,  frequently  occur ;  and,  although  his  divinity 
is  less  read  now  than  formerly,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
resorted  to  as  a  mine  of  excellent  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments. A  fine  specimen  of  his  characteristic  copious- 
ness is  quoted,  by  Addison,  from  his  sermon  "On 
Vain  and  Idle  Talking,"  in  which  the  various  forms 
and  guises  of  wit  are  enumerated  with  a  felicity  of  ex- 
pression which  it  would  be  dithcult  to  parallel. 

BARRY,  MARIE  JEANNE  GOMART  DB 
VAUBERNIER,  COMTESSE  DU,  the  celebrated 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  king  of  France,  daughter  of  a 
commissioner  of  the  customs  at  Vauconleurs,  named 
Gomart  de  Vaubernier.  She  was  born  in  1744,  and, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  entered  the  service  of  a 
milhner  at  Paris,  afterwards  belonged  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  notorious  Goiirdan,  where  she  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Mile.  Latnje,  and  became  the 
mistress  of  the  count  du  Barry,  who  built  high  hopes 
upon  her  charms.  By  a  refinement  in  licentiousness 
he  managed  to  make  her  known  to  the  king,  and  she 
soon  took  the  place  of  the  marchionessde  Pompadour. 
The  king  deemed  it  necessary  to  find  her  a  husband, 
and  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  count  du  Barry,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  one  above  mentioned. 

The  countess  du  Barry  was  now  publicly  introduced 
at  court.  She  soon  governed  a'l  France,  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  whose  haughty  spirit 
would  not  bend  before  her,  promoted  the  duke  d' 
Aiguillon,  and  assisted  him  to  take  revenge  on  the 
parliament,  which  was,  in  1771,  driven  from  Paris, 
and  aftenvards  entirely  suppressed.  Yet  we  ought 
not  to  ascribe  to  her  the  evils  of  which  she  was  only 
the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  intriguing  counsellors. 
She  herself  loved  pleasure  more  than  intrigue.  After 
the  death  of  the  king,  she  was  banished  to  an  abbey 
near  Meaux,  but  aftenvards  received  permission  to 
reside  in  her  beautiful  pa^-ilion  near  Marley.  She 
lived  quietly,  during  the  revolution,  until  Robes- 
pierre's dominion.  But  her  riches,  and  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Brissotists,  caused  her  ruin.  She  was 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed,  December  6,  1793. 
On  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  her  prayers  for  mercy 
were  incessant ;  her  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears  ;  she 
uttered  loud  shrieks,  and  implored  the  compassion 
of  the  peoj)le.  Her  cry  was  still  heard  at  the  moment 
of  her  execution  : — "Moiisievr  le  bourreau,  encore  un 
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moment.  It  has  been  observed  that,  among  all  the  j  and  the  company  were  at  a  loss  who  could  be  the 
women  condemned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  !  artist,  never  having  heard  of  Barry  before,  and,  when 
tribunal,  she  was  the  only  one  that  showed  excessive  |  he  proclaimed  himself  as  the  painter,  he  was  treated 

'  with  derision,  and  considered  as  an  impostor;  for  his 
youth,  being  then  no  more  than  nineteen,  and  boyish 
appearance,  indicated  no  such  capabilities.  The 
society  at  whose  exhibition  he  had  thus  suddenly 
shone  so  conspicuously  voted  him  the  sum  of  20/., 
and  three  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  Commons 
bought  the  picture,  and  presented  it  to  the  House  as 
an  honour  to  Ireland;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  now 
no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  consumed  by  the 
fire  that  destroyed  the  Dublin  House  of  Parliament. 
From  this  time  also  must  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  that  friendship  between  Barry  and  Burke 
which  so  much  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  latter. 
Burke  immediatelv  offered  all  the  assistance  in  his 


fear  in  her  last  moments. 

BARRY,  GIRALD,  or  GIRALDUS  CAMBREN- 
SIS,  a  celebrated  English  topographer.  He  was 
born  at  Pembroke  in  South  ^Yales  about  1 146,  being 
descended  from  a  family  allied  to  the  princes  of  the 
country.  After  an  early  education  at  home,  he  was 
sent  to  France  for  improvement,  and  on  his  return 
home  obtained  various  ecclesiastical  preferments.  At 
thirty  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  in  succession  to  his  uncle;  but,  satisfied 
that  King  Henry  II.  would  not  confinn  the  election 
of  a  native  ^Yelshman,  he  dechned  the  preferment. 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  in  order  to  study  civil  and 
canon  law,  and,  returning  in  1180,  was  entrusted  with 


the  administration  of  the  see  of  St.  David's  for  three  power  to  enable  him  to  reach  London,  and  it  was  on 

or  four  years,   on  the  tumultuary  expulsion  of  the  this  occasion  that  Barry  first  showed  that  independ- 

bishop.       In  1184    Henry   II.    appointed   him   his  ence  of  feeling  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life, 

chaplain,  and  attended  much  to  his  advice  on  Welsh  by  refusing  assistance  of  any  kind,  and  he  did  not 

affairs.     The  next  year  he  accompanied  prince  John  come  to  London  till  he  had  earned  a  sufficiency  by 


to  Ireland,  and  was  offered  the  vmited  sees  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin;  but,  disapproving  of  the  measures  of 
John,  he  again  declined  the  preferment,  and  chiefly 
occupied  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
"Topography  of  Ireland." 

Returning  to  ^Yales  in  118",  Giraldus  assidu- 
ously employed  himself  in  writing  that  work,  and, 
when  it  was  finished,  went  to  Oxford,  and  publicly 
read  it  for  three  days  running,  during  wliich  he 
sumptuously  feasted  the  members  of  the  university, 
the  citizens,  soldiers,  inhabitants,  and  poor.  In 
1188  he  accompanied  the  primate  Baldwin  in  a  tour 
through  Wales,  to  preach  up  the  crusade,  the  best 
result  of  which  journey  was  his  "  Itinerary  of  Wales." 
During  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  he  was  of  mvich 
assistance  to  William  Long  champ,  bishop  of  Ely,  in 
the  management  of  Wales,  but  upon  some  disgust  he 
retired  from  court,  and  spent  six  years  at  Lincoln  in 
study  and  in  writing.  He  was  afterwards  much 
engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  become  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  always  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition;  but 
he  was  defeated  after  much  anxiety  and  vexation. 
In  1215  he  might  have  been  nominated  to  that  see, 
but  refused  it  on  the  proffered  terms,  and  soon  after 
retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  died  about  1220. 

BARRY,  JAMES,  R.  A.— This  eminent  artist 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork,  where  he  received  a 
very  liberal  education,  but  that  city  had  no  school  of 
painting,  and  nothing  beyond  a  house-painter  was 
known;  and  yet,  in  despite  of  every  disadvantage 
naturally  arising  from  a  want  of  any  direct  instruc- 
tions, he  designed  and  painted  a  picture  which  im- 
mediately proclaimed  him  to  be  possessed  of  no 
common  abilities,  and  also  procured  him  the  patron- 
age and  support  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
Ireland.  As  he  could  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from 
the  exhibition  of  his  picture  at  Cork,  he,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  and  schoolfellow,  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  where  he  arrived  on  the  eve  of  an  exhibition 
of  a  society,  the  parent  of  our  Society  of  Arts  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  going  to  their  rooms  without  even  a 
solitary  letter  of  recommendation,  and  in  company 
only  of  his  friend,  he  at  once  obtained  his  request  to 
have  his  picture  placed  for  exhibition.  When  the 
exhibition  opened,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
"  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Cashell,"  for  that  was  the 
name  of  his  painting.     The  applause  was  general. 


his  own  exertions.  Burke  also  induced  him  to 
visit  Italy,  where  the  vast  powers  of  Barry's  genius 
Avere  fully  developed  by  the  study  and  contemplation 
of  those  rehcs  of  antiquity,  and  the  remains  of  those 
specimens  of  Italy's  golden  days,  which  still  render 
that  classic  countiy  so  dear  to  real  lovers  of  art  and 
hterature.  After  five  years'  absence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  claimed  the  admiration  of  the  public 
by  his  productions  founded  on  the  model  of  the 
antique,  yet  possessing  that  degree  of  originality 
that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  mannerism,  or  being 
a  mere  copyist.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  paint- 
ing to  the  Academy,  and  in  that  office  he  attempted 
to  model  a  real  Hi£.torical  School  of  Painting;  but 
what  are  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  genius  if  not  ably 
supported?  He  endeavoured  to  reason  with  his 
fellow  academicians,  to  appropriate  some  part  of  the 
accumulating  fund  derived  from  their  exhibitions 
to  the  purchase  and  estabUshment  of  a  gallery  of 
choice  paintings  from  the  old  masters,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  students.  This  was  a  request  which  was 
but  reasonable,  and  to  be  expected  from  such  a  mind, 
but  his  feUow  academicians,  at  least  the  majority, 
were  not  gifted  with  the  same  powers  of  mind  and 
ardent  love  of  their  profession;  for,  from  this  magna- 
nimous attempt  to  embody  all  that  was  excellent  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  future  artists,  and 
for  the  honour  of  the  country,  he  was  expelled  the 
academy ! 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  earl  of  Buchan  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  him,  which  amounted  to 
about  1000/.  With  this  sum  it  was  intended  to 
purchase  an  annuity,  when  the  object  of  their 
bounty  was  seized  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he 
died  on  the  22d  of  February,  1806,  in  the  sixty-fiifth 
year  of  his  age. 

An  ingenious  biographer  thus  sums  up  the  character 
of  the  subject  of  this  article  : — "  As  an  artist,  Barry 
was  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  his  concep- 
tions, and  the  general  magnificence  of  his  designs. 
Glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  im- 
pressed with  an  early  conviction  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  his  art,  he  pursued,  with  indefatigable 
ardour,  whatever  could  be  made  even  remotely  sub- 
servient to  his  professional  improvement.  He  be- 
held the  face  of  nature  with  the  exquisite  rapture  of 
a  poet;  and,  while  he  contemplated  its  magnificent 
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or  tranquil  scenes,  felt  his  mind  exi)and  with  the 
finest  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty.     He 
read,  with  all  the  interest  of  a  kindred  mind,  the 
works  of  our  most  classical  bards,  and  had  com- 
pletely di^^ested  and  appropriated  whatever  was  most 
pleasing  or  exalted  in  their  descriptions.     But  his 
favourite  study  was  history,  which  presented  to  his 
discriminating  eye    all  the  varieties     of   character, 
action,  and  passion,    and  furnished  valuable  hints 
for  his  direction  in  the  high  style  of  historical  paint- 
ing.    The  monuments  of  Grecian  sculpture,  which 
he  contemplated  in  Italy  with  almost  idolatrous  ad- 
miration, led  him  to  the  study  of  mythology,  in  which 
he  acquired  the  skill  and  taste  of  an  accomplished 
critic.     And  his  early  education,    aided  by  the  reli- 
gious subjects  of  the  Italian  paintings,  gave  his  mind 
so  strong  a  bias  for  theology  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  fact   in   its   history   with  which  he  was   not  ac- 
quainted.    All  these  accomplishments  were  consi- 
dered by  himself  as  mere  auxiliaries  to  his  art ;  and 
their  advantage  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  his  paintings, 
which,  however  deficient  incorrectness  and  execution, 
are  allowed   by  all  to  be  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
sublimity  of  idea  and  vast  reach  of  thought  expressed 
in  their  design.     But  his  varied  acquisitions  appear 
•with,  still  more  admirable  effect  in  his  writings,  which 
contain  more  acute  and  able  criticisms  on  the  various 
styles  and  productions  of  the  great  masters  in  paint- 
ing, and  more  judicious  rules  for  the  practice  of  that 
art,  than  any  work  of  the  same  kind  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.     How  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  such  an  artist  had  not  been  enabled, 
by  the  independence  of  his  circumstances,  to  follow 
out,  without  distraction,  his  own  magnificent  ideas, 
or  that  the  sternness  and  irritability  of  his  temper 
prevented  him  from  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  his 
superiority!     In  justice  to  his  character,   however, 
we  must  observe  that,  though  thus   repulsive  and 
irascible,  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  better 
qualities  of  the  heart.     He  was  susceptible   of  the 
wannest  friendship;    and,  had  not  his  mind  been 
soured  by  dependence  and  misfortune,  might  have 
been   a  cheerful    and   engaging   companion.       His 
honesty,  his  candour,  and  his  sincerity,  were  pro- 
verbial; and  his  desires  were  so  moderate  and  well 
regulated  that  he  could  submit,  without   repining, 
to  privations  which  few  men  in  polished   life  could 
even  sustain." 

BARTHELEMI,  JOHN  JAMES,  a  distinguished 
literary  character,  who  was  born  in  1716  at  Cassis, 
a  sea-port  in  Provence.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  school  at  Marseilles,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he 
ultimately  received  the  tonsure.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  the  course  of  application  in  this  establishment, 
he  formed  to  himself  an  additional  plan  of  private 
study,  comprehending  the  Greek,  Chaldean,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  which  he  pursued  with  a  degree 
of  ardour  that  brought  on  a  dangerous  illness.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
Maronite  then  resident  at  Marseilles,  by  whose  as- 
sistance he  learned  the  Arabic  language,  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  that  he  enabled  himself  to  com- 
mit to  memory  and  deliver  several  Arabic  sermons 
to  a  body  of  Arabian  and  Armenian  catholics  at 
Marseilles.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he  retired 
•  to  his  family  at  Aubagne,  but  passed  a  great  part  of 
his  time  with  M.  Carey,  who  possessed  a  choice 
cabinet  of  medals,,  and  in  whose  society  he  seems  to 


have  imbibed  that  predilection  for  the  study  of  an- 
cient history  and  literature  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  much  distinguished.  In  \7-i-i  he  went  to 
Paris  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  M.  Boze, 
keeper  of  the  royal  medals,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
formally  associated  in  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
the  cabinet.  In  1747  he  was  elected  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  on  the  death  of  M.  de 
Boze  succeeded  him  as  keeper  of  the  king's  medals. 
In  the  succeeding  year  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards 
duke  of  Choiseul,  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
Rome,  invited  the  abbe  to  accompany  him.  His 
engagements  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  the  am- 
bassador in  his  journey,  but  he  joined  him  at  Rome 
in  the  autumn,  and,  after  being  presented  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  made  the  tour  of  Naples.  Here  he 
viewed  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  and  distinguished  himself  on  his  return 
to  Rome  by  a  new  and  ably-supported  explanation  of 
the  celebrated  Mosaic  at  Palestrina,  which  he  was  of 
opinion  related  not  to  SyUa,  but  to  the  emperor 
Adrian. 

^Yhen  M.  de  Stainville,  then  duke  of  Choiseul, 
became  minister  in  175S,  one  of  his  first  cares  was 
to  provide  for  the  abbe,  whose  moderation  was  more 
than  gratified  by  several  successive  pensions  and  the 
place  of  secretary- general  of  the  Swiss.  When  in 
1771  Choiseul  was  banished  to  his  seat  at  Chante- 
loup,  to  make  way  for  Aiguillon,  Barthelemi  followed 
him,  and,  on  the  duke's  dismissal,  resolved  to  resign 
his  place  of  secretary.  Advised  by  the  duke  to  go 
to  court  and  give  it  up  in  person,  on  his  unalterable 
resolution  to  retreat  with  his  patron,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  a  pension  of  10,000  livres  on  the  appoint- 
ment. At  this  time  his  income  was  35,000  li^Tes  per 
annum,  which  he  expended  in  kindness  to  men  of 
literature,  in  the  advantageous  settlement  of  his  ne- 
phews, and  in  the  increase  of  his  Ubrary.  After  thus 
spending  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  found 
himself,  by  the  suppression  of  places  and  pensions, 
suddenly  reduced  to  strict  necessaries,  at  a  time  when 
old  age  had  brought  with  it  the  usual  accession  of 
infirmities.  Possessed  of  that  calm  constitutional 
temperament  which  is  far  beyond  riches,  he  bore 
this  change  without  complaint,  and  even  with  gaiety. 
In  1788  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  "The Travels 
of  the  Younger  Anacharsis,"  which  had  occupied 
him  for  a  period  of  thirty  yer'rs.  It  was  received 
with  universal  applause,  and  procured  him  an  en- 
trance into  the  French  academy  by  acclamation.  In 
1790  he  was  oflfered  the  vacant  post  of  king's  libra- 
rian, which  he  declined,  deeming  himself  inadequate 
to  the  requisite  duties ;  but  he  still  continued  to 
employ  himself  in  the  cabinet  of  medals,  which, 
under  his  superintendence,  had  increased  in  number 
from  20,000  to  40,000.  In  1792  the  failure  of  his 
strength  became  manifest,  and  it  was  at  this  moment 
that  himself,  his  nephews,  and  several  other  persons, 
were  denounced  as  aristocrats.  Being  arrested  at 
the  house  of  Madame  de  Choiseul,  in  September 
1793,  he  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  Les  Mag- 
delonettes,  and  submitted  to  this  indignity  with  his 
usual  serenity,  and,  a  cell  being  prepared  for  him, 
retired  quietly  to  repose.  Madame  de  Choiseul  and 
her  friends  so  rapidly  interested  themselves  to  get 
the  order  reversed  that  he  was  released  the  same 
evening  by  the  committee,  who,  ashamed  of  the 
transaction,  asserted  that  the  arrest  had  taken  place 
without  their  knowledge.      Soon  after,  by  way  of 
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reparation,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  Ubrarian  in 
chief,  but  successfully  pleaded  his  age  and  infirmities. 
He  lived  on,  however,  until  April  30,  1795,  on  which 
day  he  was  reading  Horace,  until  the  book  fell  from 
his  cold  hands,  and,  apparently  yielding  to  sleep,  he 
expired  unobserved,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
eightieth  year.  ITie  person  of  Barthelemi  was  large 
and  well  proportioned,  and  his  features,  according 
to  an  excellent  bust  of  him  by  Houdon,  admirably 
expressed  the  antique  simplicity  and  candour  of  his 
character.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  the  best 
of  the  philosophical  characters  of  that  Greece  which 
he  so  much  admired.  The  works  of  the  abbe  Bar- 
thelemi published  separately  are, —  1.  "  Les  Amours 
de  Carite  etde  Polydore,"  1760and  1796 ;  2.  "  Lettres 
sur  quelques  Monumens  Pheniciens,"  1766,  4to ; 
3.  "  Entretiens  sur  I'Etat  de  laMusique  Grecque,  au 
Quatrieme  siecle,"  1777,  8vo;  4.  "Voyage  du  Jeune 
Anacharsis,"  3  vols.  4to — 7  vols.  8vo,  1788;  5.  A 
portion  of  a  vast  medallic  history,  under  the  title  of 
"  Paleographie  Numismatique,"  3  a'oIs  folio ;  6.  "Dis- 
cours  prononce  a  I'Academie  Fran^aise,"  1789,  4to; 
7.  "  Voyage  en  Italie ;"  8.  "  Dissertation  sur  une 
Inscription  Greque,"  1792,  8vo ;  9-  "  Q^uvres  Di- 
verses,"  published  by  St.  Croix,  1798,  2  vols.  8vo. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  many  papers  on  subjects 
of  classical  antiquity,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy. 

BARTHEZ,  PAUL  JOSEPH,  a  learned  French 
physician,  born  at  Montpellier,  December  11,  1734. 
After  the  termination  of  his  studies,  in  1754,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  cure  of  the  count  of  Perigord 
introduced  him  to  notice.  He  was  received  into  the 
society  of  Barthelemi,  Caylus,  Henault,  Mairan  and 
d'Alembert.  Two  memoirs  which  he  presented  to 
the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres, 
obtained  the  first  prizes.  He  took  part  in  the 
"Journal  des  Savans,"  and  also  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedic." Recalled  to  Montpellier,  he  founded  there 
a  medical  school,  which  acquired  a  reputation 
throughout  all  Europe.  He  also  published  there 
his  "  Nouveaux  Elemens  de  la  Science  de  I'Homme," 
which  were  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  But  his  ambition  did  not  find  sufficient 
food  at  Montpellier;  he  therefore  returned  in  1780 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  Mede- 
cin  Consultant,  and  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  first 
physician,  and  he  became  a  member  of  almost  every 
learned  Society  in  France.  The  revolution  deprived 
him  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  and  places, 
but  Napoleon,  who  understood  how  to  discover  rnd 
reward  merit,  brought  him  forth  again  and  loaded 
him  in  his  advanced  age  with  dignities  and  honour. 
He  died  October  15,  1806.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  is  the  one  entitled  "  Nouvelle  Mecanique 
des  Mouvemens  de  I'Homme  et  des  Animaux." 

BARTHOLINE,  THOMAS. —This  eminent 
Danish  anatomist  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
1 6 1 6,  and,  after  receiving  his  classical  education  in  that 
city,  he  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
From  Leyden,  where  he  began  his  medical  studies,  he 
went  successively  to  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Padua. 
After  an  absence  of  eight  years,  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, and  from  thence  he  went  to  visit  Basle,  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  1645.  The  first  public  situation  which  he 
held  was  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Copen- 
hagen, from  which  he  was  translated  in  1647  to  the 
chair  of  medicine,  which  he  filled  with  great  credit 


to  himself,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  science. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  JoUiff  and  Olaus  Rud- 
beck,  he  discovered  the  lymphatics  while  dissecting 
the  bodies  of  live  dogs,  and  he  perceived  the  same 
vessels  in  the  liver  of  a  fish.  Fatigued  with  the  du- 
ties of  a  public  life  he  retired,  in  1661,  to  his  estate 
at  Hoggestatt,  where  he  continued  nine  years,  pro- 
secuting with  ardour  his  favourite  studies.  By  some 
unfortunate  accident  his  house  caught  fire  in  the 
year  1670,  and,  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts  and 
valuable  library  being  completely  consumed,  he  was 
compelled  to  resume  the  active  labours  of  his  youth. 
The  king  of  Denmark  created  him  his  physician  and 
aulic  counsellor;  and  he  was  appointed  chief  inspec- 
tor of  the  library  of  the  university.  These  new 
appointments,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  correspondents,  soon  consoled  him  for 
his  heavy  loss.  He  died  in  the  year  1680,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  family  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

BARTLEMAN,  JAMES,  the  most  celebrated 
bass  singer  of  his  day,  and  well  known  for  his  mu- 
sical compositions.  He  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Cooke,  who  introduced  him  to  the  King's  ancient 
concerts.  He  died  in  1820,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  tablet  is  erected  to  his 
memory. 

BARTOLOZZI,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  engraver^ 
was  born  in  1728  at  Florence,  where  his  father  was  a 
silversmith.  He  was  intended  for  the  same  business,, 
but  in  his  employment  of  the  graver  displayed  so 
much  taste  and  execution  that  he  was  placed  at  the 
Florentine  academy,  under  Gaetano  Biagio  and  Ig- 
nazio  Hugford.  Here  he  had  for  a  fellow  pupil 
Giovanni  Cipriani,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship 
which  lasted  through  life.  After  a  successful  appli- 
cation to  painting  for  three  years,  he  was  articled  to 
Joseph  Wagner,  of  Venice,  who  employed  him  too 
much  in  the  execution  of  works  from  inferior  masters, 
although  he  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  complete 
several  pieces  of  his  own  drawing.  When  his  engage- 
ment was  expired,  he  married  a  Venetian  lady  of 
good  family,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  Cardinal 
Bottari  to  repair  to  Rome,  where  he  engraved  his 
celebrated  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Nilus,  and  the 
heads  of  painters  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasari.  Not 
meeting  with  the  encouragement  that  he  expected, 
he  returned  to  Venice,  where  Mr.  Dalton,  librarian 
to  George  III,  employed  him  to  engrave  some  of  the 
drawings  of  Guercino,  and,  pleased  with  the  execu- 
tion of  them,  offered  him  300/.  per  annum  to  accom- 
pany him  to  England,  and  work  on  his  account. 
Under  this  engagement  he  completed  his  beautiful 
collection  of  Guercinos.  Being  advised  to  terminate 
this  engagement  by  his  countryman  Girdini,  he  then 
worked  on  his  own  account  and  for  the  booksellers, 
particularly  Mr.  Boydell.  About  this  period  the  red 
dotted  or  chalk  style  became  prevalent ;  and  Barto- 
lozzi  contrived  to  execute  it  so  beautifully  as  to  assist 
in  seducing  the  pubhc  taste  from  the  superior  and  legiti- 
mate style  of  line  engraving.  When  the  RoyalAcademy 
was  instituted,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  as 
a  painter,  and  might  have  made  a  fortune  by  his 
labours ;  but,  with  such  spontaneous  liberality  and 
generosity  to  others,  he  appears  to  have  been  care- 
less in  respect  to  pecuniary  acquirement,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  induced  in  1802  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  to  superintend 
a  school  of  engravers  at  Lisbon,  with  a  pension  of 
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100/.  per  annum,  a  handsome  house,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  engravinf^s.  It  is  said  a  pension  of  400/. 
was  offered  to  him  to  remain  in  England ;  but  that 
he  would  accept  it  only  on  condition  that  government 
would  explain  the  matter  to  the  prince  regent  of 
Portugal.  This  interference  being  deemed  improper, 
he  proceeded  \yith  his  intention,  and  bade  England 
farewell,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  received 
in  Lisbon  with  great  distinction,  and  executed  several 
fine  engravings  there  in  a  wonderful  manner,  con- 
sidering his  great  age.  He  died  in  that  capital  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year,  leaving  a  wife  and  a  son,  to 
whom  and  a  favourite  pupil  he  left  his  small  property 
in  equal  divisions.  Few  artists  have  reached  so  dis- 
tinguished a  rank  in  the  profession  as  Bartolozzi,  and 
that  in  every  species  of  engraving.  His  etchings  in 
imitation  of  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters  admi- 
rably represent  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nals ;  and  his  Marlborough  gems,  musical  tickets, 
and  prints  for  Boydell's  Shakspeare,  exhibit  exqui- 
site specimens  of  taste  and  execution. 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  an  emi- 
nent professor  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  1766.  The  death  of  his  parents  occa- 
sioned his  removal,  in  17S2,  to  the  family  of  a  bro- 
ther in  Philadelphia,  where  he  spent  se\'eral  years  in 
the  study  of  literature,  the  sciences,  and  medicine. 
In  1786  he  came  to  England,  and  prosecuted  his 
medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  London.  He 
afterwards  visited  Gottingen,  and  there  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine.  On  returning  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  1789,  he  established  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician in  that  city,  and  his  superior  talents  and  edu- 
cation soon  procured  him  extensive  employment. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  in  that  city,  and  contri- 
buted to  their  Transactions  many  papers  on  various 
subjects  in  natural  science.  He  was  also,  in  1789, 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  and  continued  in  the 
oflRce  on  the  incorporation  of  the  college  ^vith  the 
university,  in  1791.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
materia  medica  in  1795,  on  the  resignation  of  Doc- 
,tor  Grifliths,  and,  on  the  death  of  Doctor  Rush, 
succeeded  him  in  the  department  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine.  He  died  December  19,  1S15. 
Mr.  Bai'ton  was  highly  distinguished  by  his  talents 
and  professional  attainments,  and  contributed  much, 
by  his  lectures  and  writings,  to  the  progress  of  na- 
tural science  in  the  United  States.  His  chief  publi- 
cation is  Elements  of  Zoology  and  Botany.  In  1805 
he  commenced  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  to 
which  he  contributed  many  valuable  articles. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  a  country  girl  of  Al- 
.dington  in  Kent,  also  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent. 
She  was  used  as  an  instrument  by  the  Catholics  and 
adherents  of  Queen  Catharine  to  excite  the  Enghsh 
nation  against  the  proposed  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  his  first  wife,  and  the  apprehended  separation 
of  the  Enghsh  church  from  Rome,  with  which  the 
king  then  threatened  the  pope.  Her  delirium,  in  a 
violent  ner\'ous  illness,  was  made  use  of  by  the  cu- 
rate of  Aldington,  Richard  Masters,  and  by  a  canon 
of  Canterbury  named  Rocking,  to  persuade  her  that 
.she  was  a  prophetess  inspired  by  God,  and  destined 
"to  prevent  this  undertaking  of  the  king.  During  her 
paroxysms  she  exclaimed  against  this  divorce,  and 
against  the  prevailing  sins  and  heresies,  and  brought 


the  image  of  the  Virgin  at  Aldington,  where  she  was 
cured,  according  to  her  own  prophecy,  into  great 
respect.  Bocking,  already  suspected  of  an  illicit 
intercourse  with  her,  persuaded  her  to  become  a 
nun ;  and  the  approbation  of  Archbishop  Warham 
of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester,  en- 
couraged her  to  continue  her  revelations,  which  she 
pretended  were  communicated  to  her  by  a  letter 
from  heaven.  By  the  prophecy  that  Henry,  if  he 
persisted  in  his  purpose  of  divorce  and  second  mar- 
riage, would  not  be  king  for  one  month  longer,  and 
would  die  a  shameful  death,  she  excited  many  monks 
and  nuns  to  violence  against  the  king.  Her  revela- 
tions, published  and  distributed  by  the  monks,  pro- 
duced such  a  fermentation  among  the  people  that 
Henry  ordered  the  apprehension  and  examination  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  accomplices  before  the  star-cham- 
ber. After  they  had  there  confessed  the  imposture, 
they  publicly  confirmed  it  at  Paul's  Cross.  The 
machinations  of  a  party  to  induce  them  to  retract 
sealed  their  fate.  A  bill  was  passed  in  parliament 
attainting  them  of  high  treason,  and  Elizabeth  Bar- 
ton and  five  of  her  accomplices  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn  in  April  15,34. 

BARTRAM,  JOHN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  American  botanists.  He  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.United  States  of  North  America, 
in  1701 .  He  was  self-taught  in  his  favourite  science,  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages,  and  medi- 
cine, and  surgery.  So  great  in  the  end  was  his  profi- 
ciency in  his  favourite  pursuit  that  Linnseus  pro- 
nounced him  "  the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the 
world."  He  made  excursions,  in  the  intervals  of 
agricultural  labour,  to  Florida  and  Canada,  her- 
borizing with  intense  zeal  and  delight.  At  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  ]jerformed  a  journey  to  East  Florida,  to 
explore  its  natural  productions,  at  a  period  too  when 
the  toils  and  danger  of  such  an  expedition  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  similar  one  which  could  be 
undertaken,  at  the  present  time,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States. 

John  Bartram  was  the  foimder  of  the  first  botanic 
garden  in  America  for  the  cultivation  of  American 
plants,  as  well  as  exotics.  This  garden,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  still  bears  his  name.  He  contri- 
buted much  to  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Several  foreign  societieu 
and  acadamies  bestowed  their  honours  upon  him, 
and  published  communications  from  him  in  their 
transactions.  He  died  in  1777,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held 
the  office  of  American  botanist  to  George  HI.  He 
was  amiable  and  charitable,  and  of  the  strictest 
probity  and  temperance. 

Wiilaim  Bartram,  the  son  of  this  distinguished  bo- 
tanist, acquired  almost  as  high  a  degree  of  celebrity 
as  a  botanist  as  his  father.  He  was  born  in  1739, 
and  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  a  strong  love  for  the 
study  of  botany.  He  accompanied  his  father  in  a 
journey  into  East  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  natural  productions  of  that  country,  after 
which  he  settled  on  the  river  St.  John,  for  some  years, 
and  finally  returned  about  the  year  1771  to  his  fa- 
ther's residence.  In  1773,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  of  London,  he  embarked  for  Charleston, 
to  examine  the  natural  productions  of  the  Florida?, 
and  the  western  parts  of  Carohna  and  Georgia,  chiefly 
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in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this  employment  he 
was  engaged  nearly  five  years,  and  made  numerous 
contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  the  country 
through  which  he  travelled.  His  collections  and 
drawings  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Fothergill ;  and, 
about  the  year  1790,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  and  discoveries,  with  an  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Creek,  Cherokee,  and 
Choctaw  Indians.  This  work  soon  acquired  extensive 
popularity,  and  is  still  frequently  consulted. 

After  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  science,  and,  in  1782,  was  elected  professor  of 
botany  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  which  post 
he  declined  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health. 
In  1786  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  several 
other  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  Science  is 
indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  many  curious 
and  beautiful  plants  peculiar  to  North  America,  and 
for  the  most  complete  and  correct  table  of  American 
ornithology  which  appeared  before  the  work  of  Wilson, 
who  was  assisted  by  him  in  the  commencement  of  his 
American  Ornithology.  He  \\Tote  an  article  on 
the  natural  history  of  a  plant  a  few  minutes  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly,  by  the  rupture 
of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  Ivmgs,  July  22,  1823,  in  the 
eightv-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

BASEDOW,  JOHN  BERNARD,  a  native  of 
Hamburgh,  whose  novel  plans  of  education  attracted 
as  much  attention  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  as  that  of  Joseph  Lancaster  did 
more  recently  in  this  country.  This  projector,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  peruke-maker,  studied  theology  at 
Leipsic,  after  which  he  returned  to  Hamburgh  about 
1746.  He  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
at  Berghcrst  in  Holstein,  and  subsequently  was 
chosen  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  the  belles 
lettres  at  Soroe  in  Denmark.  Here  he  was  patron- 
ized by  Count  BernstorfF;  but  incurring  the  charge 
of  heterodoxy,  on  account  of  the  opinions  delivered 
in  his  lectures,  he  was  removed  from  Soroe  to  the 
gymnasium  of  Altona. 

Some  time  after  he  instituted  at  Dessau  an  establish- 
ment for  education,  called  Philanthropinon,  which  the 
prince  of  this  territory  favoured.  The  chief  features 
of  Basedow's  system  are  the  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter which  he  endeavoured  to  instil  into  his  pupils, 
and  the  full  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  young, 
at  which  he  aspired,  in  pursuance  of  the  notions  of 
Locke  and  Rousseau.  With  Salzmann,  Campe,  &c., 
he  established  some  good  institutions,  and  particu- 
larly desei^ves  credit  on  account  of  his  efforts  for  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes. 

Like  other  speculators,  he  was  more  capable  of 
forming  plans  than  of  executing  them,  but  he  pub- 
lished several  valuable  works  on  ediication,  which 
are  even  now  ranked  high  as  authorities  in  scholastic 
instruction. 

Basedow  died  at  Magdeburg  in  1790,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

BASIL,  SAINT,  surnamedthe  Great,  was  born  in 
Csesarea,  in  the  year  326,  and  became  bishop  of  that 
city.  Having  studied  at  Constantinople,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  perfect  himself  in  that  school  of  science ; 
and,  his  studies  being  completed,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  355,  and  taught  rhetoric.  While 
he  resided  at  Athens,  he  became  acquainted  wilh 
Julian,  afterwards  sm-named  the  Apostate,  who  was 
also  engaged  in  the  studv  of  eloouence  in  that  cele- 


brated city.  With  him  Basil  read  not  only  the 
profane  authors,  but  also  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  :  Julian  carefully  concealed  from  him  his 
real  sentiments  of  the  sacred  writings.  But,  when 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  filled  his  court  with  heathen  philosophers  and 
magicians  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Basil  manfully 
rejected  his  repeated  solicitations  to  reside  at  his 
court,  though  accompanied  with  the  warmest  profes- 
sions of  friendship.  He  afterwards  visited  the 
monasteries  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  where  he 
became  so  fond  of  the  monastic  life  that  he  embraced 
it  on  his  return  to  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Having 
received  the  order  of  priesthood  from  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Csesarea,  he  retired  into  religious  solitude  ; 
but  in  that  state  he  continued  only  about  three 
years ;  for  upon  the  death  of  that  bishop,  in  370,  he 
reluctantly  allowed  himself  to  be  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. No  sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  episcopal 
chair  than  the  emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute 
him,  and  even  threatened  to  banish  him  from  Cse- 
sarea,  because  he  refused  to  embrace  the  tenets  of 
the  Arians.  The  emperor  sent  to  him  a  prefect,  who 
was  commanded,  either  by  entreaty  or  menace,  to  ob- 
tain his  compliance.  The  pious  Basil  peremptorily 
refused.  The  prefect  having  reminded  him  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  of  having  his  land, 
his  liberty,  and  even  his  life  sacrificed  by  the  disap- 
pointed emperor,  he  made  the  following  noble  reply  : 
"  He  who  has  nothing  dreads  not  confiscation. 
Every  place  being  alike  indifferent  to  me,  how  can 
any  exile  be  a  punishment  ?  If  you  imprison  me,  I 
shall  enjoy  more  pleasure  than  at  the  court  of  Valens. 
And,  with  respect  to  death,  it  wiU  be  to  me  a  blessing, 
because  it  will  unite  me  to  the  Almighty."  The  pre- 
fect was  astonished,  and  remarked  that  none  had 
ever  presumed  to  speak  to  him  in  tliat  manner.  "  Pro- 
bably," replied  Basil,  "  you  never  before  saw  a 
bishop .'"  Finding  it  impossible  to  bend  him  from 
his  resolution,  the  emperor  ceased  to  molest  him ; 
and  Basil  then  began  to  use  all  that  influence  which 
his  high  character  and  office  had  so  justly  acquired 
in  endeavouring  to  compose  the  differences  which 
at  that  time  subsisted  betwixt  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern churches ;  but  unhappily  his  well-meant  efforts 
proved  ineffectual,  and  that  contest  was  not  ter- 
minated till  after  his  death.  He  also  took  a  share  in 
the  various  controversies  which  arose  in  that  period  of 
the  church,  and  died  in  the  year  379.  "  In  point  of 
genius,  controversial  skill,  and  a  rich  and  flowing 
eloquence,"  says  Mosheim,  "  he  was  surpassed  by 
very  few  in  that  century." 

BASIRE,  ISAAC,  a  learned  divine,  who  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1607.  For  some  time  he 
was  master  of  the  free-school  in  Guernsey,  and  then 
became  chaplain  to  Morton,  bishop  of  Durham,  who 
gave  him  a  rectory  and  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese.  In 
1640  he  was  made  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  in  1643  prebendary  of 
Durham.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ci^nl  war,  he 
lost  all  his  preferments,  on  which  he  made  a  journey 
to  the  Morea,  where  he  preached  with  great  success 
among  the  Greek  Christians,  after  which  he  travelled 
to  the  Holy  Land.  At  Constantinople  he  preached 
to  the  French  Protestants,  and  was  entertained  for 
som>e  years  by  George  Ragotzi,  who  made  him  profes- 
sor of  amnity  at  AVeissenburg.  He  was  recalled  by 
Charles  II.  in  I66I,  who  a])pointed  him  his  chaplain 
in  ordinary.     He  died  in  1676.     He  wrote  a  history 
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of  the  English  and  Scottish  Presbytery,  and  several 
sermons. 

BASIRE,  JAMES. — This  ingenious  engraver  was 
born  in  London  in  1730.  He  studied  his  art  first 
under  his  father,  and  afterwards  under  Richard  Dal- 
ton,  with  whom  he  tra^'elled  to  Rome  for  improve- 
ment. In  1760  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  en- 
graver to  the  Antiquarian  Society ;  and  his  principal 
works  are  plates  of  architectural  and  archaeological 
subjects,  which  he  executed  for  the  pubhcations  of 
that  learned  body.  He  was  also  engraver  to  the 
Royal  Society.  His  death  took  place  in  1802.  The 
works  of  Basire  are,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of 
praise,  but  in  point  of  minute  accuracy  and  delicate 
finishing  they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  principal  architectural  engravers  of 
the  present  day. 

BASKERVILLE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English 
artist,  particularly  deserving  of  notice  for  his  im- 
provements in  printing  and  type-founding.  He  was 
born  at  Wolverley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  170G,  and, 
inheriting  a  small  estate,  was  brought  up  to  no  pro- 
fession. He,  however,  acquired  a  particular  skill  in 
penmanship  and  carving  letters  on  stone,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  settled  at  Birmingham  as  a  writing- 
master.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  japanned  works ;  and,  in  1750,  commenced 
his  labours  in  the  branch  of  art  which  acquired  for 
him  so  much  celebrity.  His  first  great  performance 
as  a  printer  was  an  edition  of  Virgil,  in  1756,  which 
was  followed  by  many  of  the  Latin  classics,  and 
some  English  ones,  of  various  sizes.  The  beauty 
of  his  typographical  productions  was  superior  to  any 
thing  which  had  previously  appeared  from  an  Eng- 
lish press  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  paper 
and  ink,  as  well  as  the  types  and  workmanship,  were 
the  fruits  of  one  man's  skill  and  ingenuity,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  possessed  great  merit.  He  died 
in  1775;  and  his  types  and  matrices  were  after- 
wards sold  at  Paris  for  £3700,  to  Beaumarchais, 
who  printed  with  them,  at  Kehl,  a  superb  edition  of 
Voltaire.  Baskerville  was  an  enemy  of  all  outward 
forms  of  divine  service,  which  he  declared  to  be 
mere  superstition;  and  he  ordered,  in  his  will,  that 
his  body  should  not  be  buried  in  a  burying-ground. 

BASNAGE,  DE  FRANQUENET,  JAMES.— 
The  subject  of  this  article,  of  whom  Voltaire,  in  his 
age  of  Louis  XIV.,  says  "  that  he  was  more  fitted  to 
be  the  minister  of  a  state  than  of  a  parish,"  was  born 
in  1653.  He  studied  at  Saumur,  and  afterwards  at 
Geneva  and  at  Sedan,  and  then  became  minister 
among  the  Protestants  at  Rouen.  The  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  induced  him  to  leave  France 
in  1685,  and  settle  in  Holland,  where  he  devoted 
his  great  talents,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
literary  researches  and  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Rotterdam;  and  in  1709,  through  the  interest  of 
the  pensionary  Heinsius,  who  was  much  attached  to 
him,  he  was  made  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  the  Hague.  At  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
,  he  was  employed  to  conduct  a  secret  negociation 
with  Marshal  d'Uxelles,  the  French  plenipotentiary, 
which  affair  he  executed  with  much  ability  ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  entrusted  with  several  other  im- 
'  portant  commissions.     Such  was  his  reputation  for 

Sohtical    sagacity   that  Dubois,  being  sent  to  the 
[ague  in  1716,  to  negociate  a  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  the  States  General,  was 


directed  by  his  employer,  the  Regent  duke  of 
Orleans,  to  follow  in  all  things  the  advice  of  Bas- 
nage.  The  negociation  was  concluded,  and  the 
refugee  minister,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  his  estate,  which  he  had 
forfeited  on  leaving  France.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
fter  a  long  illness,  in  1723.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  in  the  life  of  Basnage  was  that  in  which 
he  induced  the  primate  of  Paris  to  forego  his  perse- 
cution of  the  protestants.  The  archbishop  being 
much  perplexed  by  the  papal  bull  "  Unigenitus," 
the  rigours  of  which  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
uniting  the  catholic  and  reformed  churches,  apphed 
to  Basnage  on  the  subject,  and  the  arguments  of  the 
reformer  con\'inced  the  catholic  bishop  of  the  falli- 
bility of  the  pope.  The  works  of  this  author, 
almost  all  written  in  French,  are  very  numerous, 
and  relate  principally  to  history  and  theology. 
Among  the  most  important  are — "  The  History 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,"  published  in  1725; 
"  The  History  of  the  Jews,  from  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
present  time,  being  a  continuation  of  the  History  of 
Josephus,"  in  fifteen  volumes  ;  and  "  The  Annals  of 
the  United  Pro\-inces,  since  the  peace  of  Munster," 
in  two  volumes,  foho. 

Henry  Basnage,  younger  brother  to  the  above,  con- 
ducted a  celebrated  critical  work  from  1687  to  1709. 

BASSOMPIERRE,  FRANCOIS  DE,  marshal  oi 
France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  ami- 
able men  of  the  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. 
He  was  born  in  1579,  in  Lorraine,  and  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Cleve.  After  travel- 
ling through  Italy,  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Henry 
IV.,  where  his  taste  for  splendour  and  gallantry  made 
him  conspicuous  in  the  feasts  and  sports  of  the  capi- 
tal. In  l602  he  made  his  first  campaign  against  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  fought  with  equal  distinction,  in 
the  following  year,  in  the  imperial  army,  against  the 
Turks.  His  love  of  France,  however,  soon  called 
him  back,  and  shortly  after  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  consta- 
ble de  Montmorency,  whose  charms  had  excited  the 
most  violent  passion  in  Henry  IV.  Bassompierre 
j-ielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  king,  and  renounced 
his  intended  union  with  her.  In  1622  Louis  XIII. 
appointed  him  marshal  of  France,  and  became  so 
much  attached  to  him  that  Luynes,  the  declared 
favourite,  alarmed  at  his  growing  influence,  insisted 
upon  his  removal  from  the  court,  leaving  him  the 
option  to  accept  either  an  embassy  or  the  chief  com.- 
mand  of  an  army,  or  the  office  of  a  governor.  Bas- 
sompierre decided  upon  an  embassy,  and  occupied 
this  post  successively  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
England.  After  his  return,  he  entered  again  into 
the  military  service,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Rochelle  and  Montauban.  The  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  soon  after  obtained  entire  control  of  the  king 
and  the  countr)',  feared  the  boldness  of  Bassompierre 
and  his  secret  connection  with  the  House  of  Lorraine, 
whose  machinations  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  send- 
ing him,  in  1631,  to  the  Bastile,  from  which  he  was 
not  released  till  1643,  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal. 
He  died  in  16-16.  Bassompierre  studied,  in  his  youth, 
philosophy,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  and  the  military 
art.  During  his  detention,  he  occupied  himself  with 
his  memoirs,  and  the  history  of  his  embassies  in 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  England,  which  sheds  much 
hght  on  the  events  of  that  time. 

BASTWICK,  DR.  JOHN,  an  eminent  Enghsh 
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physician,  who  was  bornat  vrrittle  in  Essex,  1593,  and 
studied  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  but  leaving 
the  university,  without  a  degree,  he  travelled  for  nine 
years,  and  M-as  made  doctor  of  physic  at  Padua.  He 
printed  at  Leyden,  in  1 624,  a  small Avork  entitled  "Elen- 
chus  Rehgionis  Papisticae,  in  quo  probatur  neque 
Apostolicam,  neque  Catholicam,  imo  neque  Romanam 
esse."  Aftenvards,  in  England,  he  published  "Fla- 
geUum  Pontificis  et  Episcoporum  latialium  ;"  and 
though  he  declared,  in  the  preface,  that  he  intended 
nothing  against  such  bishops  as  acknowledged  their 
authority  from  kings  and  emperors,  yet,  our  English 
prelates  imagining  that  some  thmgs  in  his  Ijook 
were  levelled  at  them,  he  was  cited  before  the  high 
commission  court,  fined  1000/.,  and  sentenced  to  be 
excommunicated,  tobe  debarred  the  practice  of  physic, 
to  have  his  book  liurnt,  to  pay  costs  of  suit,  and  to 
remain  in  prison  till  he  made  a  recantation.  Accord- 
ingly he  was  confined  two  years  in  the  Gate-house, 
where  he  wrote  a  liook  called  "  The  New  Litanv,"  in 
which  he  taxed  the  bishops  ^Yiih  an  inclination  to 
Catholicism,  and  exclaimed  against  the  severity  and 
injustice  of  the  high-commission's  jiroceedings  against 
him.  For  this  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
5000/.,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  the  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  and  there  lose  his  ears,  and  to  sufter 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  remote  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  same  sentence  was,  the  same  year  1637, 
passed  and  executed  upon  Prynne  and  Burton. 

Bastwick  was  conveyed  to  Launceston  Castle  in 
Cornwall,  and  thence  removed  to  St.  Mary's  Castle 
in  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  where  his  nearest  relations  were 
not  permitted  to  nsit  him.  Tlie  House  of  Commons, 
however,  in  1640,  ordered  him  as  well  as  the  others 
to  be  brought  back  to  London  ;  and  thev  were  at- 
tended all  the  way  thither  by  vast  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple, with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The  several 
proceedings  against  them  were  voted  illegal,  imjust, 
and  against  the  lilierty  of  the  subject ;  their  sentence 
reversed  ;  their  fine  remitted  ;  and  a  reparation  of 
5000/.  each  ordered  out  of  the  estates  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  high  commissioners,  and 
other  lords,  who  had  voted  against  them  in  the  star- 
chamber.     Bastwick  died  in  1652. 

BATHURST,  ALLEN,  EARL,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  of  St.  Pauler's  Perry,  North-  ' 
amptonshire,  and  was  born  in  London  in  16S4.     He  ■ 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  represented  the  borough  ' 
of  Cirencester  in  two  parhaments  during  the  reign  ' 
of  Anne,  whose  Tory  administration  he  strongly  sup-  ' 
ported,  and  in  return  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1711.     He  was  a  warm  opponent  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  treasurer  to  Prince 
George,  then  become  prince  of  Wales,  on  whose  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  he  obtained  a  pension  of  2000/. 
per  annum.     He  was  advanced  to  the   earldom  in 
1772.     Lord  Bathurst  is  distingui.shed  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  Pope,   Swift,  Gay, 
and  all  the  celebrated  wits  of  the  age,  and  was  him- 
self a  man  of  considerable  abilities.     After  his   son 
became  chancellor,  he  went  to  visit  his  father,  who 
invited  a  large  party  to  meet  him  at  dinner.     The 
whole  company  sat  up  late,  except  the  chancellor, 
on  whose  retirement  at  twelve  o'clock  the  aged  earl 
facetiously  exclaimed,  "  Now   the  old  gentleman  is 
gone,  we  can  manage  to  take  another  bottle."     He 
died  in  1775  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninet3--one. 

BATHURST,  HENRY,  EARL,  son  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  nobleman,  was  born  in  1714.     Having  studied 
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the  law,  by  the  influence  and  patronage  of  his  father, 
he  rapidly  ran  through  all  the  honours  of  the  pro- 
fession, being  early  made  solicitor-general,  and  then 
attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1754  he 
was  raised  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  1771  advanced  to  the  woolsack,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Apsley.  He  resigned  the  seals 
in  1778,  and  died  in  1794.  He  wTote  a  pamphlet  in 
quarto,  entitled,  "  The  Case  of  Miss  Swordfeger," 
a  work  on  the  "  Theory  of  EA-idence." 

BArrEUX,  CHARLES,  an  honorary  canon  of 
Rheims,  born.  May  7,  1713,  at  Allend'-huy,  a  village 
near  Rheims.  He  displayed  his  gratitude  to  this 
city,  in  which  he  received  his  education,  by  the  ode 
In  Civitatem  Remensem,  1730,  which  M-as  much  ad- 
mired. In  1750  he  was  incited  to  Paris,  where  be 
taught  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of  Lisieuxand  Navarre, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  philosophy  at  the  royal  college.  In  1754  he 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
and  in  1761  of  the  French  academy.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  strong,  sunk  under  his  exertions,  and 
he  died  July  14,  1780.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
by  M.  Deliile,  then  director  of  this  society.  Batteux 
did  much  service  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  by 
introducing  unity  and  system  into  the  numerous 
canons  of  taste,  which  had  gained  a  standing  among 
the  French  by  the  example  of  many  eminent  men, 
particularly  in  regard  to  poetry,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  %\Titer  oncesthefics,  notwithstand- 
ing the  higher  point  of  view  in  which  this  science 
is  now  considered.  Some  of  his  most  valuable  works 
are,  "  Les  Beaux-Arts  re'duits  a  un  meme  Principe," 
Paris,  1747  ;  and  "  Cours  de  Belles-Lettres  ou  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Litte'rature,"  ])ubhshed  at  Paris  in  1774 
and  several  times  afterwards.  These  woi^ks  have  been 
translated  into  many  other  languages. 

BATI^ONI,  POMPEO,  a  very  eminent  Italian 
painter.  He  was  born  at  Lucca  in  17O8.  His  fa- 
ther, a  goldsmith,  devoted  him  to  that  art,  to  which 
he  had  but  little  inclination.  It  afforded  him,  how- 
ever, occasion  to  exercise  himself  in  drawing,  and  to 
exhibit  his  excellent  talent  for  painting  ;  and  the  first 
specimen  of  his  skill  which  attracted  notice  was  a 
golden  cup  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  he  exe- 
cuted so  satisfactorily  that  his  capacity  was  thought 
to  be  far  superior  to  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith  :  and  at 
the  instance  of  his  godfather,  Alexander  Quinigi, 
several  patriotic  noblemen  agreed  to  send  him  to  the 
Roman  Academy  of  Painting,  at  their  common  ex- 
pense. 

When  his  friends  took  charge  of  his  education  as 
an  artist,  father  Diversi,  of  the  order  of  Philippines, 
and  the  abbe  Fatinelli,  took  him  to  Sebastian  Concha 
and  Augustine  Masucci,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  masters  of  the  Roman  school,  that  he 
might  select  one  of  them  for  his  tutor  and  guide. 
But  the  antiques,  and  Raphael's  works,  from  the 
very  first,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind 
that  he  chose  rather  to  avoid  the  modern  manner, 
and  form  himself  entirely  on  the  old.  The  sensibi- 
lity with  which  nature  had  endowed  hira  made  him 
feel  that  there  could  be  but  one  true  style  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  and  that  none  of  the  modern,  which 
depart  so  far  from  the  antique,  could  be  the  right. 
Accordingly,  rejecting  the  advice  of  his  masters, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  rntiques  and 
the  works  of  Raphael  d'Urbino.  How  diligent  he 
was  in  this  practice  is  seen  in  the  heads  still  presented 
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which  he  copied  from  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament, 
a  copy  of  the  school  of  Athens,  painted  in  oil  and  not 
quite  finished,  and  the  various  commissions  he  re- 
ceived from  foreigners  for  drawings  of  the  best 
originals. 

Battoni's  portraits  always  secured  a  high  price,  but 
his  historical  works  scarcely  equal  them  in  point  of 
merit.  Fuseli  says  that  he  "  was  not  a  very  learned 
artist,  nor  did  he  supply  his  want  of  knowledge  by 
deep  reflection.  His  works  do  not  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attentive  study  of  the  antique,  or  of  the 
works  of  Raphael  and  the  other  great  masters  of 
Italy,  but  nature  seemed  to  have  destined  him  for  a 
painter,  and  he  followed  her  impulse.  He  was  not 
wanting  either  in  the  delineation  of  character,  in  ac- 
curacy, or  in  pleasing  representation  ;  and,  if  he  had 
not  a  grand  conception,  he  at  least  knew  how  to  de- 
scribe well  what  he  had  conceived.  He  would  have 
been,  in  any  age,  reckoned  a  very  estimable  painter ; 
at  the  time  in  which  he  lived  he  certainly  shone  con- 
spicuously. His  name  is  known  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  his  works  are  every  where  in  estimation. 

Mengs,  who  was  a  more  learned  man,  was  his 
rival ;  but,  less  favoured  by  nature,  if  he  enjoyed  a 
higlier  reputation,  he  owed  it  less  perhaps  to  any 
real  superiority  than  to  the  commendations  of  ^Yin- 
kelman. 

BAUER,  FERDINAND,  a  German  artist,  highly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  botanical  painter.  He 
accompanied  Captain  Flinders  in  his  survey  of  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  between  1802  and  1805,  and 
was  warmly  patronised  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He 
died  at  Vienna,  March  17,  1826. 

BAUMGARTEN,  ALEXANDER  THEOPHI- 
LUS,  an  eminent  writer  on  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy.  He  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1714,  and 
studied  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where,  after  taking 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy.  In  17-40  he  accepted  of  a 
similar  situation  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  Was 
the  first  who  gave  a  scientific  form  to  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  a  work  of  which  he  published  the 
first  part  in  1750,  under  the  title  of  "  .'Esthetica,"  a 
term  which  the  Germans  have  adopted  to  designate 
the  science  which  he  treats.  The  second  part  ap- 
peared in  1758.  His  other  ethical  and  philosophical 
works  are  much  esteemed.     He  died  in  1762. 

James  Baumgarten,  brother  to  the  above,  was 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburgh  in  1706.  He  was 
educated  at  Halle,  where  in  1734  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology.  He  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated protestant  divines  of  his  age,  and  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works  on  theology  and  history. 
He  published  the  first  sixteen  volumes  of  the  great 
Universal  History  commenced  at  Halle  in  1744,  and 
died  in  1757. 

BAXTER,  ANDREW,  an  ingenious  philosopher 
and  metaphysician.  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
and  was  educated  at  King's  College  in  that  city, 
after  which  he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor. 
About  1730  he  pubhshed  "An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul ;  wherein  the  Immaterial- 
ity of  the  Soul  is  evinced  from  the  Principles  of 
Reason  and  Philosophy."  This  work  was  applauded 
by  Warburton,  and  obtained  for  the  author  a  high 
reputation,  though  his  arguments,  which  are  founded 
on  the  vis  inertia  of  matter,  have  since  been  contro- 
verted by  Hume  and  Colin  Maclaurin.  In  1741  he 
went  abroad  with  one  of  his  pupils,  and  remained  for 
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some  years  at  Utrecht,  where  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  of  the  Dutch  literati.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1747,  and  resided  at  Whitting- 
ham  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  died  in  1750,  aged 
sixty-three. 

BAXTER,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  EngUsh  non- 
conformist divine,  born  in  the  village  of  Rowton  in 
1615.  The  example  of  his  father,  who  was  accused 
of  Puritanism,  gave  him  a  serious  turn  very  early  in 
life.  After  receiving  his  education,  he  was  sent  to 
London,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
master  of  the  revels  ;  but  he  soon  returned  into  the 
country  with  the  intention  of  studying  divinity,  and, 
in  1638,  received  ordination  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  imposition  of  the  oath  of  universal  ap- 
probation of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church 
of  England,  usually  termed  the  et  catera  oath,  de- 
tached him  and  many  others  from  the  establishment; 
and,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  took  part  with 
the  parliament,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  Colonel 
Whalley's  regiment.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
whole  of  this  time  a  friend  to  the  establishment,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions,  and  to  have  repressed 
sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  able.  In  1647  he  re- 
tired, in  consequence  of  ill  health,  from  his  military 
chaplainship,  and,  when  he  recovered,  opposed  the 
measures  of  those  in  power,  and  preached  urgently 
against  the  covenant.  He  even  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  soldiery  not  to  encounter  the  Scottish 
troops  who  came  into  the  kingdom  with  Charles  II., 
and  hesitated  not  to  express  an  open  dishke  to  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  told,  in  a  con- 
ference very  characteristic  of  both  parties,  that  the 
people  of  England  deemed  the  ancient  monarchy  a 
blessing.  The  fact  is  that  Baxter,  with  many  more 
zealous  religious  partisans,  held  civil  liberty  to  be  of 
secondary  consequence  to  what  he  esteemed  true 
religion,  and  appears,  from  the  tenour  of  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  before  Cromwell,  to  have  deemed 
the  toleration  of  separatists  and  sectaries  the  grand 
evil  of  his  government. 

After  the  restoration,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  and  a  commissioner  of  tiie  Savoy 
conference,  to  draw  up  the  reformed  liturgy.  The 
active  persecution  of  the  nonconformists  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  upon  the  passing  of  the  act  against 
conventicles,  he  retired,  and  preached  more  or  less 
openly  as  the  act  was  more  or  less  rigidly  enforced. 
After  the  accession  of  James  II.,  in  16S5,  he  was 
arrested  for  some  passages  in  his  Commentary  ou 
the  New  Testament,  supposed  hostile  to  episcopacy, 
and  was  tried  for  sedition.  The  violence  of  JelFeries, 
who  would  neither  hear  the  accused  nor  his  counsel, 
produced  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  most  frivolous 
grounds.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  heavy  penalty,  v/hich,  after  a  short  con- 
finement, the  king  remitted,  probably  with  some 
degree  of  compunction  for  the  manner  of  its  inflic- 
tion. From  that  period  Baxter  lived  in  a  retired 
manner  till  his  death,  in  1691.  His  wife  cheerfully 
shared  all  his  sufferings  on  the  score  of  conscience 
both  in  and  out  of  prison.  The  character  of  this 
divine  was  formed  by  his  age ;  his  failing  was  subtle 
and  controversial  theology,  his  excellence  practical 
l)iety.  In  divinity  he  sought  to  establish  "  a  resting- 
place  between  strict  Calvinism  and  high-church 
Arminianism,  by  the  admission  of  election,  and  the 
rejection   of   reprobation.      Christ   died    for    some 
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especially,  and  for  all  generally ;  that  is  to  say,  all 
possess  the  means  of  salvation."  A  body  called 
Baxterians  long  acknowledged  these  distinctions, 
and  the  nonconformist  clergy,  after  the  revolution, 
were  divided  between  this  body,  the  pure  Calvinists, 
and  the  high-church  passive-obedient  Arminians. 
Baxter  was  a  voluminous  writer  :  his  "  Saints'  Ever- 
lasting Rest,"  and  the  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted," 
have  been  extraordinarily  popular. 

BAY^\RD,  JAMES,  an  eminent  American  law- 
yer and  politician,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1767- 
His  classical  education  was  completed  at  Princeton 
College.  In  the  year  1784  he  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  and,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar,  settled 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  where  he  soon  acquired 
considerable  practice  and  reputation.  A  few  years 
after  he  reached  his  majority,  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative of  Delaware  in  congress.  ITie  first  occa- 
sion on  which  he  particularly  distinguished  himself 
was  the  impeachment  of  William  Blount,  a  senator 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bayard 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  eleven,  who  were 
selected,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  to  conduct 
that  impeachment.  He  took  the  chief  and  a  very 
brilliant  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitutional 
questions  which  arose  out  of  the  successful  plea  of 
the  accused  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  political  career.  President  Adams 
offered  him  the  post  of  envoy  to  the  French  re- 
public, which  prudential  reasons  induced  him  to 
decline. 

Mr.  Bayard  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  federal 
party  in  congress  at  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  office  of  president.  In  the  memora- 
ble contest  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which 
was  produced  by  the  equality  of  votes  for  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  Colonel  Burr,  he  finally  prevailed  upon 
his  political  coadjutors  to  adopt  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  enabled  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  triumph.  Hostile  as  he  was  to  that  statesman, 
and  much  as  he  had  reason  to  expect  of  personal  ad- 
vantage from  a  different  issue,  he  sacrificed  party 
feeling  and  ambitious  hope,  M'hen  he  perceived  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  stability  of  the 
constitution  might  be  endangered  by  continuing  the 
struggle.  In  no  debate  of  the  house  did  he  display 
his  genius  more  than  in  that  which  preceded  the 
repeal,  in  ^larch,  1802,  of  the  judiciary  bill.  It  was 
almost  imiversaUy  conceded  that  he  Avas  the  ablest 
advocate  of  the  system  or  organization  which  was 
destroyed.  He  continued  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives after  the  change  of  administration,  always 
conspicuous  for  his  sound  principles,  constant  acute- 
ness,  extensive  knowledge,  and  manly  copious  elo- 
quence. In  IS  12  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
declaration  of  war  A\-ith  Great  Britain.  President 
Madison  selected  him  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  treat  for  peace  under  the  proffered  mediation  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia.  He  embarked  on 
this  important  mission,  which  had  not  been  sought 
nor  expected  by  himself  or  his  friends  for  him,  from 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  May  S,  1813,  and  amved 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  July  of  that  year,  whe  absence 
of  the  emperor  prevented  the  transaction  of  any 
business,  and,  when  all  hope  of  advancing  the  main 
object  seemed  idle,  Mr.  Bayai'd  proceeded,  in 
January,  1814,  by  land  to  HoUand,  where  he 
learned  the  willingness  of  the  British  court  to  treat 
directly  with  the  American  envoys. 


Previously  to  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues,  who, 
in  consequence  of  this  annunciation,  were  despatched 
by  the  American  government,  he  visited  England. 
At  the  proper  period,  he  repaired  to  Ghent,  which 
was  ultimately  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  negocia- 
tions  which  terminated  in  the  treaty  that  bears  the 
name  of  that  place.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  busi- 
ness, he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
until  he  heard  of  the  ratification  of  the  treat}',  and  of 
his  appointment  as  envoy  to  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  he  promptly  declined.  It  was  his  in- 
tention, however,  to  come  to  this  country,  in  order 
to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  British  cabinet,  as  he  was  included  in  the 
commission  sent  for  tliat  purpose ;  but  an  alarming 
illness  put  an  end  to  every  plan  except  that  of 
reaching  his  home  as  early  as  possible.  He  em- 
barked at  Havre  in  May,  1815,  in  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  debility,  suffered  unfortunate  delays  in  the 
voyage,  and  arrived  in  the  United  States  only  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Bayard  was  a  logician  of  the  first  order,  pos- 
sessed a  rich  and  ready  elocution,  and  commanded 
attention  as  well  by  his  fine  countenance  and  manly 
person  as  his  cogent  reasoning  and  comprehensive 
views.  He  acquired  a  reputation,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  political  orator,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  any 
one  of  his  American  contemporaries. 

BAYARD,  PIERRE  DU  TERRAIL,  CHEVA- 
LIER DE,  called  "The  Knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach."  He  was  born  in  1476,  in  the 
Castle  of  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  spotless  characters  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
was  simple  and  modest ;  a  true  friend  and  tender 
lover ;  pious,  humane,  and  magnanimous.  The 
family  of  Terrail,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Dauphine,  and  was  celebrated 
for  nobility  and  valour.  Young  Bayard  was  edu- 
cated under  the  eyes  of  his  uncle  George  of  Terrail, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  and  early  imbibed,  in  the  school 
of  this  worthy  prelate,  the  virtues  which  distin- 
guished him  in  after  life.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  received  among  the  pages  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  ally  of  France.  Charles  VIII.,  who  saw 
him  at  Lyons,  in  the  suite  of  this  prince,  was  struck 
with  the  dexterity  with  which  the  youth  managed 
his  horse ;  he  begged  him  of  the  duke,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Paul  of  Luxemburg,  count 
de  Ligny.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  to  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  l)attle  at  Verona,  where  he  took  a 
standard.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  he  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives with  such  eagerness  that  he  entered  the  city 
with  them  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Ludovico 
Sforza  returned  him  his  arms  and  his  horse,  and 
dismissed  him  without  ransom.  Whilst  the  French 
were  in  Apulia,  Bayard  defeated  a  Spanish  corps, 
and  made  their  leader,  don  Alonzo  de  Sotomayor, 
prisoner.  He  treated  him  with  generosity.  Soto- 
mayor, however,  not  only  violated  his  parole  by 
flight,  but  calumniated  the  chevalier,  who,  according 
to  the  custom  of  that  tim.e,  challenged  him,  and 
killed  him.  Afterwards,  like  Horatius  Codes,  he 
defended  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano  singly  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  saved  the  French  army  by  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  victorious  enemy.  For  this 
exploit  he  received  as  a  coat  of  arms  a  porcupine, 
with  the  mottO;    Jlres  agminis  iinps  hahct-     He   dis- 
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tinguished  himself  equally  against  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians. 

WTien  Julius  II.  declared  himself  against  France, 
Bayard  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Fer- 
rara.  He  did  not  succeed  in  his  plan  of  taking  the 
pope  prisoner ;  but  he  refused,  with  indignation,  an 
offer  made  to  betray  him.  Being  severely  wounded 
at  the  assault  of  Brescia,  he  was  carried  into  the 
house  of  a  nobleman,  who  had  fled,  and  left  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the 
soldiers.  The  chevalier  protected  the  family,  re- 
fused the  reward  of  2500  ducats  which  they  offered 
to  him,  and  returned  as  soon  as  he  was  cured  into 
the  camp  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  before  Ravenna. 

In  the  war  commenced  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
he  displayed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  same  talents 
and  the  same  heroism  which  had  distinguished  him 
beyond  the  Alps.  Tlie  fatal  reverses  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XII.  only  added  a  brighter 
splendour  to  the  personal  glory  of  Bayard.  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian,  threatened  Picardy  in  1513,  and  be- 
sieged Terouane.  The  French  army  disgracefully 
took  to  flight,  when  Bayard,  with  his  accustomed 
intrepidity,  made  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the 
enemy ;  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  his  troop 
was  on  the  point  of  laying  down  their  arms,  when 
the  chevalier  perceived  an  English  officer  at  some 
distance  from  him,  immediately  galloped  towards 
him,  presented  his  sword  to  his  breast,  and  cried, 
"Yield,  or  die  !"  The  Englishman  surrendered  his 
sword;  Bayard  immediately  gave  him  his  own,  say- 
ing, "I  am  Bayard,  and  your  captive,  as  you  are 
mine."  The  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  this  action 
pleased  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  who 
decided  that  the  brave  knight  needed  no  ransom ; 
and  both  captives  were  released  from  their  parole. 

TNTien  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent  the 
chevalier  into  Dauphine,  to  open  for  his  army  a  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps,  and  thi-ough  Piedmont.  Prosper 
Colonna  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  march,  expecting 
to  surprise  him,  but  he  was  himself  made  prisoner. 
This  briUiant  exploit  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle 
of  Marignano.  When  Charles  V.  invaded  Cham- 
pagne, with  a  large  army,  and  threatened  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  France,  Bayard  defended  the 
weakly-fortified  town  of  Mezieres  against  every  as- 
sault, until  the  dissensions  of  the  hostile  leaders 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  On  his  return  he  was 
saluted  in  Paris  as  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  the 
king  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and 
a  company  of  100  men,  which  he  was  to  command 
in  his  o^^-n  name — an  honour  which,  till  then,  had 
only  been  conferred  on  princes  of  the  blood.  After 
the  surrender  of  Lodi,  fortune  changed,  and  the 
French  troops  were  expelled  from  their  conquests. 
Bonnivet  was  obhged  to  retreat  through  the  valley 
of  Aosta  ;  his  rear  was  beaten,  and  himself  severely 
wounded,  when  the  safety  of  the  army  was  committed 
to  the  chevaher  Bayard.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
Sesia  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and 
Bayard,  always  the  last  in  retreat,  A-igorously  at- 
tacked the  Spaniards,  when  a  stone  from  a  blunder- 
buss struck  his  right  side,  and  shattered  his  back- 
bone. He  fell,  exclaiming,  "  Jesus,  my  God,  I  am 
a  dead  man !"  His  attendants  hastened  towards 
him — "  Place  me  imder  yon  tree,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
may  see  the  enemy."  For  want  of  a  crucifix,  he 
kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword,  confessed  to  his  squire. 
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consoled  his  servants  and  his  friends,  bade  farewell 
to  his  king  and  his  country,  and  died,  April  30, 
1524,  surrounded  by  friends  and  enemies,  who  all 
shed  tears  of  admiration  and  grief.  His  body, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  was 
embalmed  by  them,  given  to  the  French,  and  in- 
terred in  a  church  of  the  Minorites,  near  Grenoble. 
His  monument  consists  of  a  simple  bust,  with  a 
Latin  inscription. 

BAYEX,  PETER,  a  celebrated  French  chemist, 
and  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, born 
at  Chalons  in  the  year  1725.  His  early  propensity 
to  study  induced  his  friends  to  send  him  to  the 
college  of  Troyes,  where  he  went  through  a  regular 
course  of  study,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  natural' 
philosophy.  Anxious  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1749,  and  studied  pharmacy  under 
an  able  apothecary,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Charas.  The  diligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
displayed  by  Bayen  attracted  the  notice  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  gave  him  every  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, and  entrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  his 
laboratory.  From  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired 
in  pharmaceutical  operations,  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal apothecary  to  the  army  in  Germany,  dunng 
the  seven  years"war.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  employed  by 
government  to  analyse  all  the  mineral  waters  in 
France.  This  labour,  at  first  performed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Venel,  afterwards  devolved  upon  Bayen 
alone,  who  pubUshed  several  works  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  His  analysis  of  the  waters  of 
Bareges  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  is  particularly 
valuable,  and  is  an  admirable  model  for  all  similar 
researches. 

The  funds  which  were  destined  for  these  interest- 
ing investigations  having  been  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses, Bayen  abandoned  the  Pyrenees,  and  employed 
himself  in  the  analysis  of  various  specimens  of  mine- 
rals which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels  The 
results  of  these  analyses  were  published  in  the 
Memoires  des  Scavans  etrangeres,  in  numerous  me- 
moirs on  marbles,  granites,  serpentines,  porphyries, 
jaspers,  schists,  and  iron  spar. 

Bayen  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the  first  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  the  phlogistic  principle  of 
Stahl.  He  at  first  communicated  his  doubts  to  se- 
veral of  his  friends,  but  particularly  to  the  celebrated 
Macquer,  who  did  not  approve  of  them.  Without 
being  discouraged  at  the  opinion  of  Macquer,  Bayen 
continued  his  researches,  and  proved  that  the  excess 
of  weight,  the  colour,  &c.,  of  all  metalic  oxides,  were 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  one  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  atmospheric  air.  The  illustrious  Lavoisier, 
who  was  then  occupied  \vith  the  subject  of  metallic 
o.Yides,  happened  to  be  present  when  the  memoir  of 
Bayen  was  read  in  the  academy,  and,  struck  with 
the  importance  of  the  discovery,  he  repeated  aU  the 
experiments,  and  was  thus  led  to  those  great  views 
by  which  he  effected  a  revolution  in  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Bayen  continued  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  science  to  a  very  advanced  age,  dying  in  the 
year  179S.     He  retained  his  faculties  till  the  last. 

BAY'LE,  PIERRE,  was  bom  at  Carlat,  in  Languedoc, 
in  1647,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from  his 
father,  a  Calvinistic  preacher.  At  the  age  of  nine.. 
teen  years,  he  entered  the  college  of  Puy-Laurens 
to  finish  his  studies,  and  the  ardour  with  which  h( 
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devoted  himself  to  them  weakened  his  constitution. 
All  books  were  eagerly  devoured  by  him ;  his  taste 
for  logic  led  him  particularly  to  study  rehgious  con- 
troversies, but  Amyot's  Plutarch  and  Montaigne 
were  his  favourite  works.  In  Toulouse  he  studied 
philosophy  with  the  Jesuits.  The  arguments  of  his 
professor,  and  still  more  his  discussions  with  a 
catholic  priest  who  dwelt  near  him,  confirmed  his 
doubts  of  the  orthodoxy  of  protestantism,  so  that  he 
resolved  to  change  his  religion.  His  conversion  was 
a  triumph  to  the  cathohcs.  His  family,  however, 
tried  all  means  to  regain  him,  and,  in  a  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth,  he  returned  to  his  old  faith.  In 
order  to  escape  from  the  punishment  of  perpetual 
excommunication,  which  the  catholic  church  then 
pronounced  against  apostates,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  to  Copet,  where  Count  Dohna  entrusted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  and  where  he 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  But,  after 
some  years,  he  returned  to  France,  and  settled  in 
Rouen,  where  he  was  employed  in  teaching.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  society  of  learned 
men  indemnified  him  for  the  fatigues  of  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit  for  a  third 
time.  In  1675  he  obtained  the  philosophical  chair 
at  Sedan,  where  he  taught  with  distinction  until  the 
suppression  of  this  academy  in  1681.  He  was  after- 
wards invited  to  discharge  the  same  dutiesat  Rotter- 
dam. . 

The  appearance  of  a  comet,  m  1680,  which  oc- 
casioned an  almost  universal  alarm,  induced  him  to 
pubhsh,inl682,his"Pense'esDiversessurlaComete," 
a  work  full  of  learning,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
subjects  of  metaphysics,  morals,  theology,  history, 
and  politics.  It  was  followed  by  his  "  Critique  Gene- 
rale  de  I'Histoire  du  Calvinisme  de  Maimbourg."  This 
work,  received  with  equal  aiiprobation  by  the  catho- 
lics and  protestants  and  esteemed  by  Maimbourg 
himself,  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleague,  the 
theologian  Jurieu,  whose  "  Refutation  du  P.  Maim- 
bourg" had  not  succeeded,  and  involved  Bayle  in 
many  disputes. 

i>   He  afterwards  undertook  a  periodical  work,  "  Nou- 
velles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,"  in  16S4. 

The  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  two  brothers,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  i)ersecutions  in  France, 
induced  him  to  undertake  liis  "  Commentaire  philoso- 
phique  sur  ces  Paroles  de  I'Evangile  ;  Contrains-les 
d'entrer,"  which  in  regard  to  style  and  tone  is  not 
worthy  of  him.  Indeed  he  was  himself  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  it ;  but  Jurieu,  who  i)robably  recog- 
nised its  author  by  the  zeal  with  which  toleration  is 
defended  in  this  work,  attacked  it  whh  violence. 
His  hatred  only  waited  for  a  pretence  to  break  out 
against  Bayle  ;  he  founditinthe  "  Avis  aux  Refugie's," 
a  work  in  which  the  protestants  are  treated  with 
little  ceremony.  Bayle  repelled  these  charges  in  two 
pubhcations;  but  the  calumny  prevailed.  In  1693 
the  magistrates  of  Rotterdam  removed  him  from  his 
office,  and  forbade  him  to  give  private  instruction. 
He  now  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  his  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,"  which 
was  pubhshed  in  1696.  This  was  the  first  work 
which  appeared  under  his  name.  Jurieu  opposed 
him  anew,  and  caused  the  consistory,  in  which  he 
had  the  greatest  influence,  to  make  a  se^'ere  attack 
upon  him.  He  however  promised  to  remove  every 
thing  which  the  consistory  deemed  offensive  ;  but 
finding  the  public  ^had  other  \'ie\vs,  and  preferring 
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rather  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers  to  that  of  hia 
judges,  he  left  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifles,  unaltered.  He  found  two  new  enemies  in 
Jacquelot  and  Le  Clerc,  who  both  attacked  his  re- 
ligion :  others  persecuted  him  as  the  enemy  of  his 
sect  and  his  new  country.  These  contests  increased 
his  bodily  infirmities.  His  lungs  became  inflamed ; 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  use  any  medical  applications 
against  a  disorder  which  he  considered  as  hereditary 
and  incurable.  He  died,  so  to  speak,  with  the  pen 
in  his  hand,  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 
"  Bayle,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is  the  first  of  logicians  and 
sceptics.  His  greatest  enemies  must  confess  that 
there  is  not  a  line  in  his  works  which  contains  an 
open  aspersion  of  Christianity ;  but  his  warmest 
apologists  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  a 
page  in  his  controversial  writings  which  does  not 
lead  the  reader  to  doubt  and  often  to  scepticism." 
He  compares  himself  to  Homer's  cloud-compelhng 
Jupiter.  "  My  talent,"  he  says,  "consists  in  raising 
doubts  ;  but  they  are  only  doubts."  The  confidence 
of  most  theologians  induced  him  to  undertake  to 
prove  that  several  points  are  not  so  certain  and  so 
evident  as  they  imagined.  But  he  gradually  passed 
these  limits ;  and  his  captiousness  caused  him  to  doubt 
even  the  most  universally  acknowledged  facts.  Yet 
he  never  attacked  the  great  principles  of  morality. 
Though  an  admirable  logician,  he  was  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  physics  that  even  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  were  unknown  to  him  His  style  is  natural 
and  clear,  but  often  prolix,  careless,  and  incorrect. 
He  himself  calls  his  "  Dictionnaire  "  "  uve  compilation 
informe  des  passacfes  census  a  la  queue  les  uns  des 
autres."  "Without  assenting  implicitly  to  this  modest 
judgment,  we  must  confess  that  the  articles,  in  them- 
selves, are  of  little  value,  and  that  they  serve  only  as 
a  pretext  for  the  notes,  in  v/hich  the  author  displays, 
at  the  same  time,  his  learning  and  the  power  of  his 
logic.  The  character  of  Bayle  was  gentle,  amiable, 
disinterested,  highly  modest  and  peaceable  :  and  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  The  most 
esteemed  edition  .of  his  "  Dictionnaire  Historique"  is 
that  pviblished  in  1740,  in  four  volumes  folio. 

BAYLEY,  RICHARD,  M.  D.,  a  skilful  American, 
who  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1745.  Having  completed  his  medical  studies,  he 
went  to  London,  to  attend  the  lectures  and  hospitals. 
After  little  more  than  a  year's  residence  in  that  city, 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  commenced  practice 
there  in  1772.  At  this  period  his  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  then  prevalent  and  fatal  croup, 
which  had  been  treated  as  the  putrid  sore  throat. 
Observing  how  fatal  was  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
antiseptics,  he  examined  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  became  convinced  that  it  was  of  an  inflamma- 
tory character.  He  accordingly  treated  it  as  such, 
with  decided  success,  and,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  "  View  of  the  Croup,"  his  opinions  and  treat- 
ment of  it  were  universally  adopted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1775  Mr.  Bayley  revisited  Lon- 
don, where  he  spent  a  winter,  and,  in  the  following 
spring,  returned  to  New  York,  in  the  capacity  of 
surgeon  in  the  English  army  under  Howe.  He  re- 
signed this  post  in  1777,  and,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
same  city.  In  1788  he  lost  his  valuable  collections 
in  morbid  anatomy,  and  some  delicate  preparations, 
by  the  violence  of  the  celebrated  "  doctors'  mob," 
who  broke  into  his  house,  and  carried  off  and  burned 
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his  cabinet.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  in  Columbia  College, 
and,  in  1793,  became  professor  of  surgery,  which 
was  his  favourite  subject.  His  lectures  were  clear, 
precise,  and  practical.  As  an  optician,  he  acquired 
great  celebrity,  and  also  as  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful lithotomist.  When  the  yellow  fever  deso- 
lated New  York,  soon  after  the  revolution.  Doctor 
Bayley  devoted  himself  to  personal  attention  to  the 
sick,  and  became  practically  familiar  with  the  disease, 
and  its  most  successful  remedies.  He  likewise  in- 
vestigated its  cause,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
filth  which  polluted  the  docks  and  some  of  the  streets, 
affirming  "  that  when  a  more  rigid  police  prevailed, 
to  free  the  city  from  nuisances,  no  more  would  be 
heard  of  particular  diseases." 

In  1797  he  published  hisworkon  "Yellow  Fever," 
in  which  he  proved  the  malady  to  be  of  local  origin. 
So  strong  was  his  belief  on  this  point,  and  so  clear 
his  percei)tion  of  the  cause  of  the  fever,  that  he  pre- 
dicted the  very  spot  where  it  afterwards  appeared,  in 
the  year  1799-  In  1798  a  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  course  of  which  a  proposition  was  made 
by  the  committee  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former, 
soliciting  their  co-operation  in  a  memorial  to  the 
general  government  for  a  quarantine  law.  This 
gave  Doctor  Bayley,  who  was  on  the  New  York  com- 
mittee, an  opportunity  of  impressing  vij)on  the 
general  government  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
lazaretto,  below  and  at  a  distance  from  the  city  or 
port  of  entry.  He  was  the  person  to  whom  the  state 
of  New  York  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  indebted  for  its  qua- 
rantine laws,  although  they  have  since  been  altered 
and  amended.  In  August,  1801,  Doctor  Bayley  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  health  physician,  en- 
joined the  passengers  and  crew  of  an  Irish  emigrant 
ship,  afflicted  with  the  ship  fever,  to  go  on  shore  to 
the  rooms  and  tents  appointed  for  them,  leaving 
their  luggage  behind.  The  ne.xt  morning,  on  going 
to  the  hospital,  he  found  that  both  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, well,  sick,  and  dying,  were  huddled  together 
in  one  apartment,  where  they  had  passed  the  night. 
He  inconsiderately  entered  into  this  room  before  it 
had  been  properly  ventilated,  but  remained  scarcely 
a  moment,  being  obliged  to  retire  by  a  most  deadly 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  with  which  he  was  suddenly  seized.  He  re- 
turned home,  and  retired  to  his  bed,  from  which  he 
never  rose.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day  fol- 
lowing he  expired. 

BEATON,  or  BETHUNE,  DAVID.— Tliis  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic  was  cardinal  and  primate  of  Scotland 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  1494, 
and  educated  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Paris.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  which  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  employed  in  secular  capa- 
cities under  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  regent  during 
the  minority  of  James  V  ,  who  appointed  him  resi- 
dent at  the  court  of  France.  Through  the  interest 
of  his  uncle,  he  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of  Arbroath, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  was  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  young  king,  who  in  1528  promoted 
him  to  the  office  of  privy  seal.  He  was  a  great  in- 
strument of  keeping  up  a  good  understanding  with 
France  ;  and  Francis  1.  found  him  so  useful  in  his 
designs  that  he  conferred  on  him  all  the  privileges 
o{  a  native  of  France,  together  %vith  the  rich  bishop- 
tic  of  MirepoLx.     He' negociatedj  King  James  IPs. 
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marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Guise, 
and  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Paul  III.  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  succeeded  him  as 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  immediately  com- 
menced a  severe  inquisition  into  heretical  doctrines, 
for  which  purjjose  he  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
exalted.  He  caused  prosecutions  to  be  commenced 
against  men  of  all  ranks,  and,  it  is  said,  had  prepared 
a  black  list  of  360  of  the  chief  nobility  in  the  king- 
dom, when  the  overthrow  of  James  at  Solway  Moss 
checked  these  measures.  When  the  king  soon 
after  died,  the  cardinal  was  the  only  ])erson  of 
authority  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He 
was  accused  of  having  forged  his  will,  in  which,  in 
conjunction  with  three  other  nobles,  he  appointed 
himself  regent  during  the  minority  of  Mary.  This 
scheme  was  however  defeated  ;  and,  the  earl  of  Arran 
being  declared  sole  regent,  Beaton  was  for  some  time 
imprisoned ;  but  such  was  his  ability  and  influence 
that  he  was  soon  liberated  and  made  high  chancellor. 
Soon  after  he  obtained  a  legatine  commission  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  which  he  proceeded 
with  great  vigour  to  extirpate  heresy.  For  this  of-, 
fence  several  eminent  and  esteemed  protestants  were 
executed,  and  among  the  rest  Mr.  George  Wishart 
was  burnt  with  circumstances  of  great  pomp  and 
cnxelty,  the  cardinal,  according  to  some  accounts, 
being  himself  a  spectator.  This  execution  excited 
great  odium,  especially  as  a  report  gained  ground 
that  the  sufierer  had  denounced  the  cardinal  at  the 
stake,  and  predicted  his  violent  death.  Hume  and 
some  other  authors  believe  this  story,  and  attribute 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  the  fact ;  but  upon 
the  whole  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  it,  at 
least  in  the  circumstantial  manner  described.  In 
less  than  three  months  afterwards,  however,  the  car- 
dinal met  with  a  violent  death,  although  religion 
seems  only  to  have  partly  caused  the  deed,  which 
was  effected  principally  by  the  contrivance  of  two 
offended  members  of  the  house  of  Lesley.  ITrese, 
associating  a  few  more  in  their  design,  early  one 
morning  surprised  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
which  the  cardinal  lodged,  and,  forcing  their  way  into 
his  chamber,  put  him  to  death  with  their  swords. 
One  of  the  conspirators,  James  Melville,  expressly 
imputed  his  revenge  to  the  persecution  of  Wishart. 
This  event  took  place  in  May  1646,  and  proved  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Scotland. 
Beaton  was  a  man  of  strong  talents  for  business,  but 
haughty,  cruel,  overbearing,  and  intolerant  in  the 
extreme. 

BEATSON,  ROBERT,  a  very  industrious  writer 
of  historical  and  other  annals.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1742,  and  early  in  life  entei-ed  into  the 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  attained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  lieute 
nant.  His  principal  work  was  his  "  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,"  which  appeared  in 
1790.  He  also  published  "  A  Political  Index  to  the 
Histories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  containing 
catalogues  of  the  nobility,  state  officers,  &c.,  since 
the  conquest ;  and  a  work  of  a  similar  kind  relating 
to  the  houses  of  Parliament.     He  died  in  1818. 

BEArriE,  JAMES.— This  eminent  Scottish  poet 
was  born  in  1736,  in  the  parish  of  Laurencekirk  in 
Kincardineshire.  His  father  was  a  man  in  humble 
circumstances,  having  been  engaged  for  many  years 
as  a  retail  shopkeeper.  But,  fortunately  for  young 
Beattie,  he  lived  in  that  part  of  our  island  where 
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education  is  cheap,  and  its  value  well  understood,  so 
that  we  find  him  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  the  end  of 
four  years'  attendance  at  the  university,  our  poet 
filled  the  humble  situation  of  schoolmaster  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Fordun.  His  employment 
there  did  not  preclude  him  from  that  slight  attendance 
to  the  study  of  divinity  which  the  preparation  for 
holy  orders  requires  in  Scotland,  norfrom  occasionally 
cultivating  his  muse.  Never  did  poetical  talent  ripen 
so  slowly  as  with  Beattie. 

Till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Beattie  wrote  indiffer- 
ent verses  ;  and,  within  ten  years  from  that  period, 
he  ranked  amongst  the  most  distinguished  poets  of 
his  own  time.  Yet  his  early  and  indifferent  produc- 
tions, which  he  transmitted  to  the  Scottish  Maga- 
zine, gained  him  a  little  local  celebrity.  Mr.  Garden, 
a  Scottish  lawyer  of  some  taste  and  ingenuity,  after- 
wards Lord  Gardenstone,  and  at  that  time  sherifi"  of 
Kircardineshire,  afforded  him  a  sort  of  patronage, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  gentry  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, an  honour  not  often  extended  to  the  humble 
teacher  of  a  parish  school.  In  1757  a  vacancy  oc- 
currred  in  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Beattie  stood  competitor.  He  was  foiled  by  a  candi- 
date who  surpassed  him  in  the  minuti^  of  Latin 
grammar,  but,  though  unsuccessful,  he  retired  with- 
out disgrace ;  and,  a  vacancy  in  the  same  school  soon 
after  occurring,  he  was  appointed  successor  without 
a  trial.  In  this  new  situation  his  reputation  extended 
with  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  became 
known  by  his  conversation  and  talents,  among  a  dis- 
cerning community,  and  at  twenty-four  years  of  age 
we  find  him  obtaining,  through  the  reputation  of 
those  abilities,  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  mavischal  college  of  Aberdeen,  a  place  in 
which  he  became  the  associate  of  such  eminent  men 
as  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  who 
then  graced  the  university.  In  1760  he  published 
a  small  collection  of  poems,  with  which  he  was  very 
dissatisfied,  for  he  actvially  bought  up  and  destroyed 
as  many  copies  as  he  could  find  of  this  unhappy 
volume  in  the  days  of  his  estabhshed  fame.  In  1766 
he  married  a  Miss  Dunn,  a  lady  of  considerable 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  but  with  whom  his 
union  proved  an  abundant  source  of  domestic  misery. 
She  was  seized  with  hereditary  madness,  which  at 
last  made  it  necessary  to  confine  her.  In  1770  he 
published  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  and  in  the  following 
year  the  first  part  of  his  exquisite  poem  the  "  Min- 
strel." During  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  he 
paid  a  second  visit  to  London,  which  he  renewed  in 
1773.  During  this  last  visit  he  was  made  a  doctor 
of  laws  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  obtained 
the  king's  warrant  for  a  pension  of  2001.  a-year.  ITie 
honours  which  were  paid  to  him  during  this  year 
made  it,  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  the  most  distin- 
guishing era  of  his  life.  He  was  courted  by  peers 
and  bishops  as  the  most  able  champion  of  truth.  The 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Beattie's  life  was  clouded  by  do- 
mestic calamities.  His  wife's  insanity  increased  and 
his  children  died  very  suddenly  ;  but  he  preserved  the 
calm  fortitude  of  a  Christian  through  the  whole  of 
his  misfortunes.  A  palsy,  which  struck  him  in  1799, 
ultimately  terminated  his  sufferings  in  1803.  "  His 
person,"  says  a  writer  of  his  life  in  the  'Annual  Re- 
gister for  1805,'  "  was  of  the  middle  size,  of  a  broad 
square  make,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  more  ro- 


bust constitution  than  he  really  had.  He  was  all 
his  life  subject  to  headaches,  which,  on  many  oc- 
casions, interrupted  his  studies.  His  features  were 
exceedingly  regular ;  his  complexion  somewhat  dark ; 
his  eyes  had  more  expression  than  those  of  any  per- 
son I  ever  remember  to  have  seen." 

BEAUFORT,  HENRY,  the  legitimate  brother  of 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  who  was  made  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  whence  he  was  translated  to  Winchester. 
He  was  also  nominated  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
and  sent  ambassador  to  France.  In  1426  he  received 
a  cardinal's  hat,  and  was  appointed  legate  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  1431  he  crowned  Henry  VI.  in  the 
great  church  of  Paris.  He  died  at  Winchester  in 
1447-  He  was  a  haughty  turbulent  prelate,  and 
Shakspeare  is  considered  as  giving  a  true  portrait 
of  him,  when  he  describes  his  last  scene. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  ALEXANDER,  VISCOUNT, 
born  in  1760,  in  Martinique,  and  served  with  con- 
siderable distinction  as  major  in  the  French  forces 
under  Rochambeau,  which  aided  the  United  States 
in  their  revolutionary  war.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  national  assemblj'^,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
time  president,  and  which  he  opened  after  the  king's 
departure  with  the  following  words : — Messieurs,  le 
roi  est  parti   cette  nuit :  passons  a  Vordre  du  jour. 

In  179'2  he  was  general  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  in  1793  was  appointed  minister  of  war.  In 
consequence  of  the  decree  removing  men  of  noble 
birth  from  the  army,  he  retired  to  his  country  seat. 
He  was  falsely  accused  of  having  promoted  the  sur- 
render of  Mentz,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  July 
23rd,  1794,  when  thirty-four  years  old.  His  widow 
afterwards  became  the  empress  of  France. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  FRANCOIS,  MARQUIS  DE, 
the  brother  of  Alexander  Beauharnais.  He  was  born 
at  La  Rochelle,  August  12,  1756  ;  and  voted  with  the 
"  right  side"  in  the  national  assembly.  He  violently 
opposed  the  motion  of  his  younger  brother,  the  vis- 
count Alexander,  to  take  from  the  king  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
of  the  amendments  proposed,  saying,  II  n'y  a  point 
d'amendement  avec  Vhonnenr.  He  was  called  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  le  feal  Beauharnais  sans  amende- 
ment.  In  1792,  with  the  Count  d'  Hervilly,  the  baron 
de  Viomenil,  and  others,  he  formed  the  project  of  a 
new  flight  of  the  royal  family  ;  but  the  arrest  of  his 
companion,  the  baron  Chamhon,  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  plan.  He  was  appointed  major-ge- 
neral in  the  array  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  wrote  in 
1792  to  the  president  of  the  national  assembly,  pro- 
testing against  their  unlawful  treatment  of  the 
king,  and  offering  to  appear  himself  among  his  de- 
fenders. When  Buonaparte  became  first  consul, 
the  marquis  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  exhorted 
him,  by  the  glory  which  he  would  gain  by  such  a 
course,  to  restore  the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. The  empress  Josephine  married  her  niece,  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis,  to  Lavalette,  and  effected 
the  recai  of  the  marquis.  Being  appointed  senator, 
and  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  united  in 
1807  with  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  (afterwards  Ferdi- 
nand VII.)  against  the  prince  of  peace,  and  fell  into 
disgrace  with  Napoleon,  who  banished  him.  After 
the  restoration  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died 
January  10,  1819. 

BEAUMARCHAIS,  PIERRE  AUGUSTIN  CA-, 
RON  DE,  was  born  at  Paris  1732.     He  early  gave 
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striking  proofs  of  his  mechanical  and  also  of  his  mu- 
eical  talents,  and  he  became  teacher  on  the  harp  to 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was  admitted  into 
their  society.  By  a  rich  marriage,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  immense  wealth.  His  "  Eugenie"  ap- 
peared in  1767;  "  Les  Deux  Amis"  in  1770.  He 
showed  all  his  talent  in  his  lawsuit  against  Goesman 
and  La  Blache,  when  he  wrote  against  the  former 
(who  belonged  to  the  parlament  Maupeou,  so  called, 
which  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  ministry) 
his  celebrated  "  Memoirs"  published  at  Paris  in 
1774  which  entertained  all  France.  The  fame  of  his 
Memoirs  alarmed  even  Voltaire,  who  was  jealous  of 
every  kind  of  glory.  The  "  Barber  of  Se\-ille"  and 
the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  have  given  him  a  perma- 
nent reputation.  In  1792  he  wrote  "  La  Mere  cou- 
pable,"  but  never  regained  his  former  fame.  He  was 
once  more  in  his  true  element  in  his  memoir  "Mes  six 
Epoques."  He  relates  in  that  work  the  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  in  a  revolution  where  a  cele- 
brated name,  talent,  and  riches,  were  sufficient  causes 
of  proscription.  His  contract  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  military  stores  during  their  revolutionary 
war  had  increased  his  fortune,  of  which  he  always 
made  a  noble  use  ;  but  he  lost  about  a  milHon  livres 
by  his  celebrated  edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  the 
very  imperfect  execution  of  which  was  not  answer- 
able to  the  immense  cost.  He  lost  stiU  more  at  the 
end  of  1792  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the  French 
army  with  60,000  muskets.  Discontented  with  the 
present,  despairing  of  the  future,  wearied  with 
struggling  against  the  revolution  and  his  creditors 
for  the  ruins  of  his  wealth,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine  years,  without  any  particular  disease,  in  May, 
1 799.  Beaumarchais  was  a  singular  instance  of  ver- 
satility of  talent,  being  at  once  an  artist,  politician, 
projector,  merchant,  and  dramatist.  He  was  pas- 
sionately attached  to  celebrity.  His  "  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  excited  one  of  those  extraordinary  sensa- 
tions for  which  Paris  has  always  been  remarkable. 
The  English  modifications  and  versions  of  this 
comedy  convey  but  a  slight  notion  of  the  mischievous 
subtlety  and  deep  spirit  of  intrigue  in  the  original. 

BEAUMELLE,  LAURENT  ANGLIVIEL  DE, 
a  French  \^Titer  possessed  of  considerable  talents, 
who  was  born  a  Valleraugues  in  the  diocese  of  AUais 
in  1727.  He  was  very  early  in  life  invited  to  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  undertake  the  professorship  of 
French  Belles  Lettres.  The  climate  not  agreeing 
■with  him,  he  quitted  Denmark  with  a  pension  and 
the  title  of  counsellor,  and  on  his  way  caUed  at  Ber- 
lin, with  a  view  of  forming  an  intimacy  with  Voltaire. 
The  result  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  ;  for,  each  being 
petulant  and  irritable,  a  quarrel  ensued,  which  lasted 
I  in  the  way  of  a  literary  skirmish  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  the  freedom 
he  had  taken  in  his  work  entitled  "  Mes  Pense'es" 
produced  him  the  old  French  literary  honour  of  a 
temporary  seclusion  in  the  Bastile,  whence  he  had 
scarcely  been  liberated  when  his  "  Memoirs  of  Ma- 
dame Maintenon"  sent  him  back  again.  Again  re- 
leased, he  wisely  retired  into  the  country,  to  pursue 
his  literary  labours  in  quiet,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Toulouse.  In  1772  he 
was  made  king's  librarian,  a  post  which,  however, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  being  cut  off  by  a  pulmonary 
disorder  in  November  1773.  The  principal  works  of 
La  Beaumelle  are,  "  Defence  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;" 
"  Mes  Pensees,  ou  le  Qu'en  dira-t-on  ?"  a  spirited 
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but  not  very  profound  production,  in  which  much 
wit  and  vivacity  are  displayed  with  a  freedom  very- 
capable  of  giving  offence :  it  was  in  this  work  that 
Beaumelle  compared  the  king  of  Prussia's  patro- 
nage of  Voltaire  to  the  taste  of  the  petty  German 
princes  in  keeping  buffoons,  which  produced  the 
quarrel  between  them  that  lasted  for  life.  "  Memoirs 
of  Madame  Maintenon,"  12mo.,  a  work  not  devoid 
of  force  and  vivacity,  but  in  no  great  reputation  for 
its  accuracy  in  regard  to  facts.  "  Letters  to  M. 
^^oltaire,"  published  1761,  which,  as  they  were  keen 
and  satirical,  induced  Voltaire  to  acknowledge  that 
"  the  rascal  had  a  great  deal  of  wit ;"  whUe,  on  the 
other  hand.  La  Beaumelle  was  in  reality  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Voltaire,  and  frankly  admitted  that  he  was 
at  war  because  he  was  sure  that  his  opponent  would 
never  conclude  a  sincere  peace,  and  moreover  be- 
cause his  attacks  on  him  sold  his  books.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  already  enumerated,  he  published 
"Thoughts  of  Seneca,"  Latin  and  French,  and  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Henriade,"  in  1775,  which  is  an 
able  critique,  bvit  too  severe  and  minute.  He  also 
left  a  MS.  translation  of  Tacitus,  of  whose  manner 
he  was  a  frequent  imitator,  and  another  of  the  odes 
of  Horace,  with  some  miscellaneous  pieces. 

BEAUMONT,  FRANCIS,  and  FLETCHER, 
JOHN,  two  dramatic  writers  of  great  celebrity.  The 
former  was  born  in  1585,  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
died  hi  I6I6;  the  latter  was  born  in  London  1576, 
and  died  there  1625,  of  the  plague.  Animated  by 
the  same  inclination,  they  both  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry.  Their  plays,  about  fifty  in  number,  ap- 
peared under  their  joint  names,  and  it  is  impossible 
now  to  determine  their  respective  shares  in  these 
productions.  According  to  the  testimony  of  some 
of  their  contemporaries,  Fletcher  was  the  inventing 
genius,  while  Beaumont,  though  the  younger,  was 
more  distinguished  for  maturity  and  correctness  of 
judgment.  Shakspeare  was  their  model,  and,  like 
him,  they  intermix  pathetic  and  low  comic  scenes ; 
but  their  attempts  to  surpass  their  model  sometimes 
lead  them  to  extravagances.  The  desire  also  of 
pandering  to  the  low  taste  of  their  own  times  in- 
duced them  to  deviate  from  a  correct  standard  of 
taste,  and  frequently  to  outrage  the  principles  of  com- 
mon decency.  They  succeeded  best  in  cumic  scenes. 
Their  contemporaries  preferred  them  even  to  Shaks- 
peare, affirming  that  the  English  drama  reached  its 
perfection  in  them.  Impartial  posterity  has  reversed 
this  decision,  and  adjudged  the  palm  to  Shakspeare. 

BEAUMONT,  SIR  JOHN,  an  early  English 
poet,  the  son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
elder  brother  of  Francis,  the  celebrated  colleague  of 
Fletcher.  He  was  born  in  1582,  at  the  family  seat 
of  Grace-Dieu  in  Leicestershire,  and,  after  studying  at 
Oxford,  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of 
court.  In  1626  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  Charles 
I.,  but  only  survived  two  years,  dying  in  the  winter 
of  1628  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  left  seven  sons 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Sir  John,  his  son  and 
successor,  edited  his  father's  poems,  and  was  himself 
a  minor  poet,  and  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength, 
who  died  fighting  on  king  Charles's  side  at  the  siege 
of  Gloucester.  The  poetical  works  of  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont form  part  of  the  collection  of  English  poets  j 
and  of  these  "  Bosworth  Field"  is  the  most  consider- 
able. As  a  specimen  of  the  heroic  style  of  that  day, 
it  is  exceeded  by  very  few  of  his  contemporaries ; 
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and  he  describes  the  death  of  Richard  with  great 
spirit.  His  minor  poems,  if  exhibitive  of  no  great 
invention,  are  very  pleasing ;  and  his  verses,  from 
their  pure  form  of  English  poetry,  prove  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  great  taste.  His  translations  from 
Horace,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Persius  are  also  very 
forcible  and  correct. 

BEAUMONT,  SIR  GEORGE  HOWLAND.— 
This  distinguished  baronet  was  born  at  Dunmow  in 
Essex,  in  November  1753.  After  recei\'ing  a  careful 
education,  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  1/82  visited  the 
continent,  and  travelled  over  the  principal  part  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  elected  member  for  Beeralston,  but  he 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  one  session.  In 
fact  it  was  not  in  the  arena  of  politics  that  Sir  George 
Beaumont  distinguished  himself;  but  as  a  patron 
of  art,  and  as  an  amateur  practitioner  of  painting,  his 
celebrity  is  deservedly  great,  and  many  admirable  spe- 
cimens of  his  skill  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bequeathed  him  his 
Return  of  the  Ark,  by  Sebastian  Bourdon,  as  a  me- 
morial of  liis  esteem.  This  is  one  of  the  sixteen  pic- 
tures which  Sir  George,  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death,  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  they  have  been  justly  said  to  constitute  his  most 
appropriate  public  monument.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  these  pictures  will  be  shortly  removed  to  the 
new  edifice  now  in  progress  at  Charing  Cross. 

In  private  life  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  a  most 
able  and  excellent  man,  his  manner  and  accomplish- 
ments rendering  him  an  ornament  of  the  circles  in 
which  he  moved.  Sir  George  died  of  erysipelas, 
February  7th,  1827- 

BEAUSOBRE,  ISAAC  DE,  an  eminent  French 
divine,  whose  writings  had  a  material  influence  on 
the  progress  of  Calvinism  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  born  at  Niort  in  Switzerland, 
March  8th,  1G59,  and,  after  studying  divinity  at  the 
college  of  Saumur,  he  was  ordained  at  the  age  of 
twenty- two  years,  and  a})pointed  to  the  charge  of  a 
protestant  congregation  in  some  part  of  France.  He 
had  not  been  above  three  years  in  that  office  when 
a  violent  persecution  arose  against  the  protestants, 
and  his  church  was  ordered  to  be  shut  up.  With  a 
zeal  natural  to  his  age,  but  extremely  imprudent, 
he  opposed  the  orders  of  the  court,  and  broke  the 
royal  seal  which  had  been  affixed  to  the  door  of  his 
church.  Being  condemned  to  make  amende  honour- 
able for  this  offence,  he  was  forced  to  conceal  him- 
self, till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  leaving  France. 

His  first  intention  was  to  seek  an  asylum  in  this 
country,  but  particular  circumstances  afterwards  de- 
termined him  to  go  to  Holland.  There  he  became 
known  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  could  well 
appreciate  his  merits,  and  thought  herself  fortunate 
in  getting  him  appointed  chaplain  to  her  daughter, 
the  princess  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  In  this  capacity 
he  i-epaired  to  Dessau  in  1686.  The  happiness 
which  he  enjoyed  in  this  retreat  made  him  ample 
amends  for  the  loss  of  his  country.  The  princess  of 
Anhalt,  a  lady  of  great  accomphshments,  honoured  to 
him  with  the  fullest  confidence,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  pursue  his  studies  without  disquiet  or  interruption. 
It  was  here  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled 
"  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed,"  oc- 
casioned by  the  circumstance  of  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Saxony  having  changed  his  religion. 

In  1694  Beausobre  settled  at  Berhn,  in  which  city 


he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  hi> 
life.  At  first  he  was  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
ordinary  pastors,  who  ministered  in  the  parishes 
granted  by  the  court  to  the  refugees.  But  his  talents 
soon  raised  him  to  higher  employments.  He  was 
made  chaplain  to  their  majesties,  counsellor  of  the 
royal  consistory,  director  of  the  French  house,  in- 
spector of  the  French  college,  and  a  year  before  his 
death  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  French 
churches  in  Berhn,  and  of  the  towns  comprehended 
in  that  diocese.  While  he  discharged,  with  the 
highest  honour  to  himself,  the  duties  of  these  several 
offices,  he  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  studies  with 
unwearied  assiduity.  The  first  work  which  he  un- 
dertook was  a  "  History  of  the  Reformation,"  which 
occupied  him  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  This  work, 
of  which  the  principal  object  is  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Lutheranism,  contains  some  very 
curious  details  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  protestant 
principles  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  cha- 
racters and  writings  of  those  who  were  most  active 
in  opposing  or  defending  the  reformed  religion.. 
Beausobre  was  employed,  along  with  his  colleague 
L'Enfant,  by  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  French.  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
fell  to  the  share  of  Beausobre,  and  the  work,  which 
was  published  in  1718,  with  an  ample  preface  and 
notes,  was  very  favourably  received.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Anonpnous  Society  in 
Berlin,  and  had  the  direction  of  tlie  "  Bibliotheque 
Germanique"  till  his  death.  To  that  journal  he 
contributed  several  papers.  While  engaged  in  com- 
posing the  "  History  of  the  Reformation"  he  was  led 
into  a  digression  on  the  "  History  of  Mancheus  and 
Manicheism,  which,  SM'elling  far  beyond  the  bounds 
within  which  he  originally  intended  10  confine  it, 
was  published  as  a  separate  work  in  two  volumes. 
This  is  by  far  the  m.ost  elaborate  of  his  \vritings,. 
and  has  drawn  forth  the  warm  commendations  of 
Gibbon  and  Lardner.  Beausobre,  after  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  died  in  1738. 

BECCARIA,  CESARE  BONESANA.  —  This 
learned  philanthropist  was  born  at  Milan  in  1733. 
He  was  early  excited  by  Montesquieu's  "  Lettres- 
Persanes"  to  the  cultivation  of  his  philosophical 
talents,  and  afterwards  favourably  known  by  his 
memorable  work,  full  of  a  noble  philanthropy,  "Dei 
Delitti  e  delle  Pene."  With  the  eloquence  of  true 
feeling,  and  a  li\ely  imagination,  he  opposes  capital 
punishments  and  the  torture.  This  work  led  to  the 
establishment  of  more  settled  and  more  correct  prin- 
ciples of  penal  law,  and  contrilnited  to  excite  a  gene- 
ral horror  against  inhuman  punishments.  Beccaria 
was  a  true  friend,  a  good  son,  a  tender  husband,  and 
a  real  philanthro])ist.  He  is  also  known  in  Italy  as 
the  author  of  a  philosophical  grammar  and  theory 
of  style,  and  of  several  good  treatises  on  style,  on 
rhetorical  ornament,  &c.,  contained  in  the  journal 
"  II  Caffe,"  edited  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friends  Visconti,  Verri,  and  others.  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy put  an  end  to  his  useful  hfe  in  November 
1793. 

BECCARIA,  GIOVANNI  BAITISTA,  a  cele- 
brated experimental  philosopher,  who  was  born  at 
Mondovi.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1732,  where  he 
studied,  and  afterwards  taught  grammar  and  rheto- 
ric ;  at  the  same  time  he  ap])lied  himself  with  suc- 
cess to  mathematics.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 
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Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  invited  him  to 
Turin  in  1748  to  fill  the  professorshij)  of  natural 
philosophy  at  the  university  there.  Electricity  had 
at  that  time,  through  the  experiments  of  Franklin 
and  others,  become  an  object  of  universal  interest. 
He  therefore  published  his  '*  Dell'  Elettricismo  Na- 
turale  et  Artifiziale."  The  experiments  which  this 
work  contains  on  atmospherical  electricity  are  so 
numeroTis  and  various,  that  Priestley  aftirined,  in  his 
"  History  of  Electricity,"  that  Beccaria's  labours  far 
surpass  all  that  had  l)een  done  before  and  after  him 
on  this  subject.  The  academies  in  London  and  Bo- 
logna elected  him  a  member.  He  wrote  many  other 
valuable  works  on  this  subject.  The  most  import- 
ant, "  Deir  Elettricismo  Artifiziale,"  contains  all  that 
was  then  known  of  Electricity. 

Franklin,  who  esteemed  the  works  of  Beccaria, 
had  them  translated  into  English.  In  1759  the  king 
employed  him  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  Piedmont.  He  began  the  measurement  in  1760, 
together  with  the  abbot  Canonica,  and  published  the 
result  in  1774.  The  douI)ts  expressed  by  Cassini  of 
the  exactness  of  this  measurement  drew  from  him 
his  "  Lettere  d' im  Italiano  ad  un  Parigino,"  in  which 
he  showed  the  influence  of  the  proximity  of  the  Alps 
on  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  As  his  thoughts 
were  entirely  absorbed  by  his  studies  he  often  neg- 
lected the  nicer  rules  of  good  breeding,  without 
losing,  however,  the  general  esteem  of  mankind.  He 
died  April  27,  1781. 

BECCHER,  JOHN  JOACHIM,  author  of  the 
first  theory  of  chemistry;  born  at  Spire,  in  1635. 
He  finished  his  restless  life  at  London  in  1685,  after 
having  resided  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  He  had 
many  enemies,  and  has  been  accused,  not  entirely 
without  injustice,  of  charlatanry ;  yet  his  influence 
on  the  science  of  chemistry  gives  him  still  a  claim  to 
remembrance.  He  brought  it  into  a  nearer  con- 
nection with  physics,  and  sought  for  the  causes  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  universe  in  these 
two  departments  of  science.  This  is  the  object  of 
his  principal  work,  "  Physica  Subterranea."  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  form  a  theory  of  chemistry, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  a  primitive  acid,  of  which 
all  the  others  were  only  modifications.  He  also 
made  researches  into  the  process  of  combustion.  He 
maintained  that  every  metal  consists  of  a  common 
earthy  matter,  of  a  common  combustible  principle, 
and  of  a  peculiar  mercurial  substance.  If  we  heat  a 
metal  so  that  it  changes  its  form,  we  disengage  the 
mercurial  substance,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
metallic  calx.  This  was  the  first  germ  of  the  phlo- 
gistic theory,  which  was  further  developed  by  Stahl, 
and  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Lavoisier.  ITie  nu- 
merous works  of  Beccher  are^,  even  now,  not  without 
interest. 

BECKET,  THOMAS,  the  most  celebrated  prelate 
in  our  annals.  He  was  born  in  London,  1119.  His 
mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saracen  lady,  to  whose 
father  Gilbert  Becket  was  a  prisoner  in  Jerusalem, 
being  taken  captive  in  one  of  the  crusades.  The 
lady  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  Avith  the  prisoner, 
and  to  have  followed  him  to  London,  where  he  mar- 
ried her.  After  studying  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  Becket 
was  sent,  by  the  favour  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  study  civil  law  at  Bononia,  in  Italy, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury and  provost  of  Beverley.  His  claim  to  the 
good  opinion  of  Theobald  was  founded  on  his  skill 
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in  negociation  shown  in  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  England  —  the  soliciting  from  the 
pope  the  ])rohibitory  letters  against  the  crowning  of 
Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  by  which  that  design 
was  defeated.  This  service  not  only  raised  Becket 
in  the  esteem  of  the  archbishop,  but  in  that  of  King 
Henry  II.,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his  high 
fortune. 

In  1 158  Becket  was  appointed  high  chancellor  and 
preceptor  to  Prince  Henry,  and  at  this  time  was  a 
complete  courtier,  conforming,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  humour  of  the  king.  He  was,  in  fact,  his  prime 
companion,  had  the  same  hours  of  eating  and  going 
to  bed,  held  splendid  levees,  and  courted  popular 
applause.  In  1159  he  made  a  campaign  with  the 
king  in  Toulouse,  having  in  his  own  pay  700  knights 
and  1200  horsemen  ;  and  it  is  said  he  advised  Henry 
to  seize  the  person  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  shut 
up  in  Toulouse  without  an  army.  This  counsel, 
however,  so  indicative  of  the  future  martyr,  being 
too  bold  for  the  lay  counsellors  of  one  of  the  boldest 
monarchs  of  the  age,  was  declined.  In  the  next 
year,  he  visited  Paris,  to  treat  of  an  alliance  between 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  of  France  and  prince 
Henry,  and  returned  with  the  young  princess  to 
England.  He  had  not  enjoyed  the  chancellorship 
more  than  four  years  when  his  patron  Theobald 
died,^  and  king  Henry  was  so  far  mistaken  as  to  raise 
his  favourite  to  the  primacy,  on  the  presumption 
that  he  would  aid  him  in  those  political  views,  in 
respect  to  church  power,  which  all  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Norman  line  embraced,  and  which,  in  fact, 
caused  a  continual  struggle  until  its  termination  by 
Henry  VIII.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Becket 
told  the  king  what  he  was  to  expect  from  him ;  but, 
independent  of  the  appointment  itself,  there  ia 
evidence  to  prove  his  eagerness  to  obtain  the  dignity, 
and  the  disgust  entertained  by  Henry  at  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  real  temjjer  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  been  so  anxious  to  promote. 

Becket  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  1162,  and 
immediately  affected  an  austerity  of  character  which 
formed  a  very  natural  prelude  to  the  part  which  he 
meant  to  play.  Pope  Alexander  III.  held  a  general 
council  at  Tours,  in  1163,  at  which  Becket  attended, 
and  made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  infringements 
by  the  laity  on  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
church.  On  his  return  to  England  he  began  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  this  representation,  and  to  prosecute 
several  of  the  nobility  and  others  holding  church 
possessions,  whom  he  also  proceeded  to  excom- 
municate. Henry,  an  able  and  politic  monarch,  was 
anxious  to  recal  certain  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
which  withdrew  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  strug- 
gle, and  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  that  Becket 
finally  acquiesced. 

The  king  soon  after  summoned  a  convocation  or 
pariiament  at  Clarendon,  to  the  celebrated  constitu- 
tion of  which,  although  the  archbishop  swore  that 
he  would  never  assent,  he  at  length  subscribed  it, 
and,  alleging  something  like  force  for  his  excuse,  by 
way  of  penance,  suspended  himself  from  his  archie- 
piscopal  functions  until  the  pope's  absolution  could 
arrive.  Finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  he  soon  after  attempted  to  escape  to 
France;  but,  being  intercepted,  Henry,  in  a  par- 
liament at  Northampton,  charged  him  with  a  viola- 
tion of  his  allegiance,  and  all  his  goods  were  confis- 
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cated.  A  suit  was  also  commenced  against  bim  for 
money  lent  him  during  his  chancellorship,  and  for 
the  proceeds  of  the  benefices  which  he  bad  held 
vacant  while  in  that  capacity.  In  this  desperate 
situation,  he,  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  made 
his  escape  to  Flanders,  and,  proceeding  to  the  pope 
at  Sens,  humbly  resigned  bis  archbishopric,  which 
was,  however,  restored.  He  then  took  up  his  abode 
at  the  abbey  of  Pontigny,  in  Normandy,  whence  he 
issued  expostulatory  letters  to  the  king  and  bishops 
of  England,  in  which  he  excommunicated  all  violators 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  included  in 
the  censure  the  principal  officers  of  the  crown. 
Henry  was  so  exasperated  that  he  banished  all  his 
relations,  and  obliged  the  Cistercians  to  send  him 
away  from  the  abbey  of  Pontigny,  from  which  he 
removed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  king  of 
France,  to  the  abbey  of  Columba,  and  spent  four 
years  there  in  exile. 

After  much  negociation,  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
took  place  in  1170,  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
Becket,  who,  being  restored  to  his  see,  with  all  its 
former  privileges,  acted,  on  the  occasion,  with  ex- 
cessive haughtiness.  After  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Canterbury,  the  young  king  Henry,  crowned  during 
the  life-time  of  his  father,  transmitted  him  an  order 
to  restore  the  suspended  and  excommunicated  pre- 
lates, which  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  pope  alone  could  grant  the  favour,  although  the 
latter  had  lodged  the  instruments  of  censure  in  his 
hands.  The  prelates  immediately  appealed  to  Henry 
in  Normandy,  who  in  a  state  of  extreme  exaspera- 
tion, exclaimed,  "  What  an  unhappy  prince  am  I, 
who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of  spirit  enough  to 
rid  me  of  a  single  insolent  prelate,  the  perpetual 
trouble  of  my  life  !"  These  rash  and  too  significant 
words  induced  four  attendant  barons,  Reginald  Fitz- 
iJrse,  WiUiam  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville,  and 
Richard  Breto,  to  resolve  to  wipe  out  the  king's  re- 
proacii.  Having  laid  their  plans,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and,  having  formally  re- 
quired the  archbishop  to  restore  the  suspended  pre- 
lates, they  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
and,  placing  soldiers  in  the  court-yard,  rushed,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  into  the  cathedral,  where  the 
archbishop  was  at  vespers,  and,  advancing  towards 
him,  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  still  disobeyed 
the  orders  of  Henry.  Becket,  without  the  least 
token  of  fear,  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
the  rights  of  the  church,  and  magnanimously  added, 
"  I  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  not  to 
hurt  any  other  person  here,  for  none  of  them  have 
been  concerned  in  the  late  transactions."  The  con- 
federates then  strove  to  drag  him  out  of  the  church ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his  reso- 
lute deportment,  they  killed  him  on  the  spot  with 
repeated  wounds,  all  which  he  endured  without  a 
groan. 

The  conduct  of  Henry,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
assassination,  form  a  part  of  English  history  wherein 
the  discerning  student  will  perceive  the  subtle  policy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  eagerly  availed  itself  of 
this  opportunity  to  advance  its  general  object,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  power  of  Henry  and  his  strength  of 
character.  The  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  on  taking 
a  voyage  to  Rome,  were  admitted  to  penance,  and 
allowed  to  expiate  their  enormity  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Thus  perished  Thomas  Becket,  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  a 
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man  of  unquestionable  vigour  of  intellect.  He  was 
canonized  two  years  after  his  death,  and  miracles 
abounded  at  his  tomb.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
his  body  was  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  magnificent 
shrine,  erected  by  Archbishop  Stephen  Langton ;  and 
of  the  popularity  of  the  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  the 
Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer  will  prove  an  enduring 
testimony. 

BECKMANN,  JOHN,  for  almost  forty-five  years 
professor  of  philosophy,  economy,  policy,  finance, 
and  commerce  in  Gottingen,  was  born  at  Hoya  in 
1739.  In  1763  he  was  appointed,  on  Busching's  re- 
commendation, professor  of  the  Lutheran  gymnasium 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1766  he  became  professor  in 
Gottingen,  where  he  lectured  with  great  success. 
Beckmann  died  in  1811,  being  a  member  of  most  of 
the  learned  societies  of  the  North  of  Eiirope.  There 
are  a  number  of  text-books  in  the  different  sciences 
above  mentioned  by  him.  Among  his  other  works 
is  a  very  valuable  History  of  Inventions. 

BEDE,  or  BEDA,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the 
eighth  century,  usually  called  the  venerable  Bede,  was 
born  in  the  year  672  or  673,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  From 
the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  nineteen,  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmouth. 
Being  then  ordained  deacon,  he  was  employed  in  the 
task  of  educating  the  youth  who  resorted  to  the  mo- 
nastery for  instruction,  and  pursued  his  own  studies 
with  unremitting  ardour.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  was 
ordained  priest ;  and,  his  fame  for  zeal  and  erudition 
reaching  the  ears  of  Pope  Sergius,  he  was  invited  to 
Rome,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  that 
pontiff,  never  went  there. 

It  is  not  even  certain  that  Bede  ever  left  Northum- 
berland, which,  of  course,  reduces  the  incidents  of 
his  life  to  his  literary  pursuits  and  domestic  occupa- 
tions, as  he  accepted  no  benefice,  and  never  seems  to 
have  interfered  in  civil  transactions.  His  church 
history  was  published  in  731.  His  last  literary 
labour  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in- 
to Saxon,  which  he  completed  with  difficulty  on  the 
very  day  and  hour  of  his  death.  The  waitings  of 
Bede  were  numerous  and  important,  considering  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written  and  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  which  extended  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  religion,  and  education  only.  His  English 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  the  greatest  and  most 
popular  of  his  works,  and  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  the  translation  of  "  King  Alfred."  The 
collections  which  he  made  for  it  were  the  labour  of 
many  years.  Besides  his  own  personal  investiga- 
tions, he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  monas- 
teries throughout  the  Heptarchy,  to  obtain  archives 
and  records  for  his  purpose  ;  and  thus  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  possessed  of  the  early  state  of  Christianity 
in  this  country  is  due  to  Bede.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  the  original  Latin,  which  is  easy, 
although  not  elegant.  The  best  is  that  of  Dr.  Smith, 
Cambridge,  1722.  Bede  was  also  the  author  of  many 
other  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  subjoined  to  his 
history.  Several  of  these  were  printed  early ;  but  the 
first  general  collection  of  his  works  was  that  of 
Paris,  published  in  1554.  While  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  writings  of  Bede  show  the  extent  of  his 
erudition,  his  probity,  moderation,  and  modesty,  en- 
sured him  general  respect ;  and  his  disinterestedness 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  Avas  never  any  thing  but 
an  unbeneficed  priest.     A  letter  of  advice  which  he 
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wrote  late  in  life,  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
proves  at  once  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments,  and  the  excellence  of  his  discern- 
ment, his  wish  being  to  curtail  the  number  of  monas- 
teries and  to  increase  the  efficacy  and  respectability 
of  the  secular  clergy.  Notwithstanding  the  venera- 
tion with  which  he  ivas  regarded  not  a  single  miracle 
is  recorded  of  him ;  and,  as  monks  were  the  great 
miracle  mongers,  and  his  views  of  monastic  reform 
such  as  we  have  mentioned,  this  is  not  surprising. 
The  manner  of  the  death  of  this  virtuous  ecclesiastic 
was  striking  and  characteristic.  He  was  dictating  a 
translation  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  to  an  amanuensis. 
The  young  man  who  wrote  for  him  said,  "  There  is 
now,  master,  but  one  sentence  wanting ;"  upon  which 
he  bade  him  write  quickly ;  and,  when  the  scribe  said, 
"  It  is  now  done,"  the  dying  sage  ejaculated,  "  It  is 
now  done,"  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  expired, 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  in  the 
sixty-third  vear  of  his  age. 

BEDDOES,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  Enghsh  phy- 
sician, born  in  1760  at  Shifthal,  in  Shropshire.  He 
was  educated  by  his  grandfather.  He  made  great 
progress  at  school  in  classical  studies,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Oxford  by  his  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  literature.  The  great  dis- 
coveries in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  irre- 
sistibly attracted  him.  He  continued  his  studies  with 
success  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  afterwards 
visited  Paris,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  Avith  La- 
voisier. On  his  return  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Oxford.  There  he  published  some  ex- 
cellent chemical  treatises  and  "  Observations  on  the 
Calculus,  Sea-Scurvy,  Consumption,  Catarrh,  and 
Fever."  But,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  promises  of  the 
French  revokition,  he  offended  some  of  his  former 
admirers,  and  excited  such  a  clamour  against  him  by 
the  publication  of  his  political  opinions  that  he  de- 
termined to  resign  his  professorship,  and  retired  to 
the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  Shropshire. 
There  he  composed  his  observations  on  the  nature 
of  demonstrative  evidence,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  mathematical  reasoning  proceeds  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is  founded 
on  experiment.  He  also  pubhshed  the  "  History  of 
Isaac  Jenkins,"  which  was  intended  to  impress  useful 
moral  lessons  on  the  labouring  classes  in  an  attractive 
manner.  Above  40,000  copies  of  this  popular  work 
were  sold  in  a  short  time.  After  he  had  maiTied,  in 
1794,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  pneumatic  institution 
tor  curing  diseases,  particularly  consumption,  by 
means  of  factitious  airs  or  gases.  He  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Wedgewood,  in 
opening  this  institution  in  1798.  The  chief  purpose 
of  the  institution,  however,  v/as  never  realized,  and 
Beddoes'  zeal  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  he  relin- 
quished it  one  year  before  his  death,  after  having 
published  a  number  of  valuable  works  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  factitious  airs. 

BEDFORD,  DUKES  OR— There  have  been 
several  highly  distinguished  noblemen  bearing  this 
title;  but  the  most  celebrated  was  John,  duke  of 
Bedford,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  King  Henry 
IV.,  well  known  in  Enghsh  history  both  as  a  states- 
man and  a  warrior.  Shakspeare,  who  calls  him 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  introduces  him  in  his  plays 
of  Henry  IV.  as  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
youthful  courage  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
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1403,  and  forming  a  sort  of  moral  contrast  to  his 
more  dissipated  brother  the  prince  of  Wales.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  he  participated  in  the  fame 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  France  ;  but  it  was  after 
the  death  of  that  king,  who  by  will  appointed  him 
regent  of  France,  that  his  talents  became  fully  deve- 
loped. He  displayed  his  military  skill  in  the  battle 
of  Verneuil  in  1424 ;  after  which  the  difficulties 
which  from  various  causes  he  experienced  in  endea- 
vouring to  maintain  possession  of  the  conquered 
provinces  in  France  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
abilities  in  surmounting  them.  The  greatest  blemi.sh 
in  his  character  is  his  cruel  and  unjustifiable  execu- 
tion of  the  maid  of  Orleans  in  1431.  He  survived 
this  event  about  four  years,  and,  dying  in  1435  at 
Rouen,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

Bedford  likewise  deserves  notice  for  his  patronage 
of  the  arts.  One  curious  monument  of  his  taste  is 
still  existing  :  it  is  the  "  Bedford  Missal,"  a  small 
thick  folio  volume  highly  illuminated,  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  his 
Bibliomania :  "  This  missal,  executed  under  the  eye 
and  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  famous  John  duke 
of  Bedford  and  Jane  his  wife,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  magnificent  library 
of  Harley  earl  of  Oxford.  It  afterwards  came  into 
the  collection  of  his  daughter,  the  well-known 
duchess  of  Portland,  at  whose  sale,  in  17S6,  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Edwards  for  215  guineas;  and 
500  guineas  were  a  few  years  after  offered  for  this 
identical  volume.  Among  the  pictures  in  it  there 
is  an  interesting  one  of  the  whole-length  portraits  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  ;  the  head  of  the  former  of 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  engraved  by  Vertue, 
for  his  portraits  to  illustrate  the  history  of  England. 
The  missal  frequently  displays  the  arms  of  these 
noble  personages,  and  also  affords  a  pleasing  testi- 
mony of  the  affectionate  gallantry  of  the  pair,  the 
motto  of  the  former  being  '  A  vous  entier,'  that  of 
the  latter,  'J 'en  suis  contente.'  There  is  a  formal 
attestation  in  the  volume  of  its  having  been  given  by 
the  duke  to  his  nephew  Henry  VI.  as  a  most  suita- 
ble present."  This  splendid  missal  contains  fifty- 
nine  large  and  more  than  1000  small  miniature 
paintings,  among  which,  besides  the  portraits  above- 
mentioned,  is  one  of  Henry  V.  At  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Fldwards'  library  it  was  bought  by  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  now  duke  of  Marlbc'ough,  for  £6S7  15s. 
Gough,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  published  a  work 
in  octavo,  describing  the  Bedford  Missal. 

Francis  Russell,  the  fifth  duke  of  Bedford,  was 
very  distinguished  for  his  love  of  agriculture  and 
farming  pursuits  generally.  He  was  born  July  22d, 
1765,  and  educated  at  O.xford.  On  entering  into 
public  life,  he  became  intimately  connected  with  Mr. 
Fox  and  the  whig  party.  He  retired  with  them  from 
])ublic  life  in  1796,  and  he  rarely  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Lords  till  after  the  change  in 
the  administration  which  occurred  in  ISOl.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  support  of  his  own 
political  views  till  the  following  year,  when  he  ex- 
pired, February  26,  1802.  A  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  has  since  been  erected  in  Russell 
Square.  It  represents  the  various  attributes  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  shows  that  plenty  is  one 
of  the  results  of  a  scientific  attention  to  the  various 
arts  vv'ith  which  it  is  connected.  It  is  elaborately 
cast  in  bronze,  and  the  whole  is  approached  by  a 
series   of    granite    steps.      It  stands   opposite  the 
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statue  of  Charles   James    Fox,  and  is  represented  i  or  merely  islands  lying  between  Asia  and  America, 
beneath.  June   4,   1741,   he   sailed,   with    two    ships,    from 

Ochotsk,  and  touched  the  north-western  coast  of 
America,  between  lat.  35"  and  69°  N.  Tempests 
and  sickness  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  dis- 
coveries :  he  was  cast  on  a  desolate  island,  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  where  he  grew  dangerously  sick, 
and  died  December  S,  1741.  The  straits  between  Asia 
and  America  have  received  the  name  of  Beering's 
Straits,  and  the  island  on  which  he  died  that  of 
Beering's  Island. 

BEETHOVEN,  LOUIS  VON,  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician, born  at  Bonn,  in  1772.  He  was,  according 
to  Fayolle's  Dictionary  of  Musicians,  a  natural  son 
.of  Frederic  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia.  His  great 
talent  for  music  was  early  cultivated,  and  he  asto- 
nished, in  his  eighth  year,  all  who  heard  him.,  by  his 
execution  on  the  ■vdolin,  on  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  performing  with  great  diligence.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  played  Bach's  "  Wohl  Temperirtes 
Claner,"  and  in  his  thirteenth  composed  some 
sonatas.  These  promising  appearances  of  great 
talent  induced  the  then  reigning  elector  of  Cologne 
to  send  him,  in  1792,  in  the  character  of  his  or- 
ganist, and  at  his  expense,  to  Vienna,  that  he  might 
accoraphsh  himself  there  in  composition,  under  the 
instruction  of  Haydn.  Under  Haydn  and  Albrechts- 
berger  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  became,  like- 
wise, a  great  player  on  the  piano-forte,  astonishing 
every  one  by  his  extempore  performances.  In  1809 
I  he  was  invited  to  the  new  court  of  the  king  of  West- 
BEER,  MICHAEL,  sometimes  called  MichaeL  phaMa,  at  which  several  men  of  distinction,  and 
Berr,  a  learned  French  Jew,  born  at  Nancy,  in  17S4,  among  them  his  pupil  in  music,  the  archduke  Ro- 
and  is  remarkable  from  having  been  the  first  of  his  ;  dolph,  now  bishop  of  Olmiitz,  persuaded  him  to 
religion  who  pursued  the  profession  of  an  advocate  j  remain,  by  the  promise  of  a  yearly  salary.  A  few 
in  France.  His  success  in  this  career  was  brilliant ;  |  years  before  his  death,  a  cold,  which  he  had  caught 
but  he  soon  gave  himself  up  exclusively  to  litera-  j  by  composing  in  the  open  air,  produced  a  deafness, 
ture,  and  received  the  honour,  never  before  conferred  }  which  became  by  degrees  very  great ;  and  he  hved. 
on  a  Jew,  of  being  admitted  into  the  learned  acade-  \  afterwards,  very  much  retired,  in  the  village  of  Mod- 
mies  of  France.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  I  lingen,  near  Vienna.  Beethoven  united  the  humour 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  Philotechnic  So-  of  Haydn  with  the  melancholy  of  Mozart,  and  the 
ciety,  of  the  academies  of  Nancy,  Strasburg,  Nantes,  ;  character  of  his  music  most  resembles  Cherubini's. 
and  Gottingen.     Napoleon  invited  him,  in  1807,  to  |  Reichhardt,    in   a   comparison   of  Beethoven    with 

Haydn  and  Mozart,  says,  "  The  Quartett  of  Haydn 
was  the  offspring  of  his  amiable  and  original  charac- 
ter.    In  naivete  and  good  humour  he  is  unrivalled. 


the  assembly  of  Jews,  who  were  to  advise  concern- 
ing the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  that  people  ; 
and  the  general  sanhedrim  for  France  and  Italy 
chose  him  their  secretary.     At  the  erection  of  the   Tlie  more  powerful  natiu'e  and  richer  imagination 


kingdom  of  Westphalia,  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  he  i-eceived  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  after- 
wards was  appointed  to  a  corresponding  office  in 
the  French  ministry :  he  slso  delivered  a  coiu-se  of 
lectures  on  German  literature  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
Paris,  shortly  after  which  he  died. 

BEERING,  VITUS,  a  celebrated  captain  in  the 
Russian  navy,  who  was  born  at  Horsens,  in  Jutland, 
and  being  a  skilful  seaman  was  employed  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  navy  which  he  had  newly  estab- 
lished at  Cronstadt.  His  talents,  and  the  undaunted 
courage  displayed  by  him  in  the  naval  wars  against 
the  Swedes,  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
to  command  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  sea  of 
Kamtschatka.  He  set  out  from  Petersburg,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1725,  for  Siberia.  In  the  year  1728  he 
examined  the  northern  coasts  of  Kamtschatka  as  far 
as  lat.  67"  18'  N.,  and  proved  that  Asia  is  not  united 
to  America.  It  remained,  however,  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  the  land  opposite  to  Kamtschatka 
.was,  in  reality,  the  coast  of  the  American  continent. 


of  Mozart  embraced  a  wider  field,  and  many  of  his 
compositions  express  the  whole  height  and  depth  of 
his  character.  He  placed  more  value  also  on  exqui- 
site finish.  Beethoven,  early  acquainted  with  Mo- 
zart's compositions,  gave  a  still  bolder  cast  to  his 
ideas."  Besides  his  great  symphonies  and  over- 
tures, his  quintets,  quartetts,  and  trios  for  stringed 
instniments,  his  numerous  sonatas,  variations,  and 
other  pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  in  which  he  shows  the 
great  richness  of  his  imagination,  he  also  composed 
vocal  music,  but  with  less  success.  To  this  depart- 
ment belongs  his  opera  "  Leonore"  (in  its  altered 
state  called  "  Fidelio"),  and  the  oratorio  of  "  Christ 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives."  Beethoven  died  March 
26th,  1827,  near  Vienna,  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

BEHAIM,  MARTIN,  born  at  Nuremberg,  about 
1430,  and  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  his  age. 
He  was  engaged  in  commerce,  and  travelled,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  his  business,  from  1455  to 
1479;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the   mathematical   and  nautical  sciences,   in  which 
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tlegiomontanus  is  said  to  have  been  his  master.  He 
went  from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon,  in  1480,  where  he 
was  received  with  marks  of  distinction.  He  sailed 
in  the  fleet  of  Diego  Can,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  explored  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
far  as  the  river  Zaire.  He  is  also  said  to  have  dis- 
covered, or  at  least  to  have  colonized,  the  island  of 
Fayal,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  other  Azores.  He 
was  afterwards  knighted,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  constructed  a  terrestrial  globe 
in  1492,  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  imperfect 
acquaintance  of  that  age  with  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  earth.  Behaim  died,  after  many  voyages,  at  Lis- 
bon, in  150G.  Some  ancient  Spanish  historians  assert 
that  he  made  many  discoveries,  and  that  he  gave  to 
hi.s  friend  Columbus  the  idea  of  another  hemisphere. 

BELGRANO,  MANUEL.— This  eminent  patriot 
was  bom  at  Buenos  Ayres,  of  wealthy  parents,  who 
emigrated  from  Italy.  iVfter  comjdeting  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  he  was  appointed 
secretaiy  of  the  consulado  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thus 
came  in  contact  continually  with  the  mercantile 
classes,  the  most  enhghtened  and  important  portion 
of  the  pojjulation  of  that  city.  His  polished  and 
amiable  manners,  and  his  taste  for  letters  and  the 
fine  arts,  enabled  him  to  improve  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  his  situation,  so  as  to  acquire  exten- 
sive popularity.  When  the  political  troubles  in 
America  commenced,  Belgrano  was  at  first  disposed 
to  favour  the  princess  Carlota,  sister  of  Ferdinand, 
and  establish  an  independent  monarchy  in  Buenos 
A}Tes.  But  he  soon  adopted  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
perfectly  free  government,  and  entered  with  zeal  and 
ability  into  the  measures  which  prepared  and  followed 
the  deposition  of  the  viceroy  Cisneros,  in  May,  1810. 
In  the  new  order  of  things,  Belgrano  entered  on  a 
military  career,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the  rank 
of  general,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition sent  against  Paraguay,  which,  after  advanc- 
ing into  the  heart  of  that  province,  was  compelled 
by  the  skill  of  Yedros  and  Francia,  to  return  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  without  an  engagement,  and  leave 
the  Paraguayans  unmolested. 

Belgrano's  next  enterprise  was  more  successful. 
September  24,  1812,  he  gained  a  complete  \-ictory 
over  the  royalist  general  Pio  Tristan,  at  Tucuman, 
and  thus  defeated  the  intended  expedition  of  the 
latter  against  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary following  he  obtained  another  signal  victory 
over  Tristran  at  Salta.  But  these  brilliant  advan- 
tages were  soon  followed  by  equally  striking  reverses. 
Belgrano  imprudently  released  Tristan  and  his  troops 
upon  their  parole,  which  the  Spaniards,  with  that 
profligate  disregard  of  all  conventions  and  engage- 
ments which  characterized  their  policy  in  the  con- 
test with  the  South  Americans,  dishonourably  vio- 
lated. The  consequence  was  that  general  Pezuela, 
with  the  very  same  troops,  added  to  others  collected 
in  Peru,  attacked  and  defeated  Belgrano  at  Vilcapu- 
gio,  October  1,  1813,  and  again  at  Ayoraa,  in  the 
same  year  ;  and  San  Martin  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  command.  In  1816  he  was  however 
reappointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Tucu- 
man, and  was  making  the  most  judicious  arrange- 
ments for  acting  against  the  Spaniards  in  Upper 
Peru  when  the  spirit  of  anarchy  seized  upon  the 
army,  and  he  was  deposed,  and  the  troops  dispersed. 
Belgrano  was  hberal,  upright,  and  disinterested  to  a 
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degree  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  compatriots,  and 
faithful  and  exact  in  the  dischirge  of  all  his  duties. 
He  displayed  consideraljle  ardour  as  an  officer,  and 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  tactics,  but 
had  neither  the  experience  nor  the  military  capacity 
necessary  to  constitute  a  great  general.  Regardless 
of  his  occasional  reverses  of  fortune,  and  of  the  per- 
secution which  he  undenvent  from  some  of  the  tran- 
sitory factions  of  the  day,  he  continued  to  labour 
unremittingly  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  until  his 
death,  in  1820,  which  was  very  justly  deplored 

BELIDOR,  BERNARD  FOREST  DE,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  engineer,  a  native  of  Cata- 
lonia, born  1697.  He  obtained  the  situation  of  royal 
professor  at  the  artillery  school  of  La  Fere,  and  that 
of  pro\dncial  commissary  of  artillery,  at  an  early  age. 
While  thus  engaged,  having  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  powder 
used  in  charging  cannon  might  take  place  without 
injuring  the  projectile  force,  he  sent  a  memorial  upon 
the  subject  direct  to  Cardinal  Fleury,  which  rousino- 
the  jealousy  of  the  grand  master  of  artillerx-,  the 
official  channel  of  communication  with  the  minister, 
his  influence  was  exerted  with  success  to  deprive 
him  of  both  his  places.  Tne  patronage,  howe\  er,  of 
the  prince  of  Conti,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy, 
restored  him  at  length  to  favour,  and,  under  the' 
ministry  of  Belleisle,  he  obtained  the  inspectorship 
of  artillery,  with,  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  apart- 
ments at  the  arsenal  of  Paris.  He  published  a  va- 
riety of  works,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  hydraulic  architecture 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

BELISARIUS,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time,  to  whom  the  emperor  Justinian  chiefly 
owed  the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an 
obscure  family  in  'ilirace,  BeHsarius  first°served  in 
the  body  guard  of  the  emperor,  soon  after  obtained 


the  chief  command  of  an  army  of  25,000  men,  star 
tioned  on  the  Persian  frontiers,  and,  in  the  year 
530,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  Persian  army 
of  not  less  than  40,000  soldiers.  The  next  year 
N 
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however,  he  lost  a  hattle  against  the  same  enemy, 
who  had  forced  his  way  into  Syria — the  only  battle 
which  he  lost  during  lais  whole  career.  He  was 
recalled  from  the  array,  and  soon  became  at  home 
the  support  of  his  master.  In  the  year  532,  civU 
commotions,  proceeding  from  two  rival  parties,  who 
called  themselves  the  green  and  the  blue,  and  who 
caused  great  disorders,  in  Constantinople,  placed 
the  life  and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost  peril, 
and  Hypatius  M'as  already  chosen  emperor,  when 
BeUsarius  with  a  small  body  of  faithful  adherents 
restored  order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquer- 
ing the  dominions  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals, 
sent  this  general  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  to 
Africa.  After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person 
and  treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimer  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 
and  Justinian  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  \A\\\  the  in- 
scription "  Belisarius  Gloria  Romanorum,"  which  has 
descended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  Jus- 
tinian was  induced  to  attempt  to  bring  Italy  and 
Rome  under  his  sceptre.  Belisarius  vanquished 
Vitiges,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  him  prisoner  at 
Ravenna,  and  conducted  him,  together  with  many 
other  Goths,  to  Constantinople.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded in  the  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  whom  he 
conquered  in  the  year  559.  Upon  his  return  to 
Constantinojjle,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken 
part  in  a  conspiracy.  But  Justinian  Avas  convinced 
of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored  to  him 
his  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  He  died  in  the  year  565.  His  history 
has  been  much  coloured  by  the  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  politico- 
philosophical  romance.  According  to  his  narrative, 
the  emperor  caused  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  struck 
out,  and  Belisarius  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Constantino])le.  Other  writers  say 
that  Justinian  had  him  thrown  into  a  prison,  which 
is  still  shown  under  the  appellation  of  the  tower  of 
Belisarius.  From  this  tower  he  is  reported  to  have 
let  down  a  bag  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  passengers  in  these  words  : — Date  Beli- 
sario  obolum,  quem  virtus  evexit,  invidia  depressit 
(Give  an  obolus  to  Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted, 
and  euAT'  has  oppressed).  Of  this,  however,  no 
contemporary  writer  makes  any  mention. 

BELKNAP,  JEREMY,  an  American  clergpnan 
and  author  of  considerable  reputation.  He  was 
born  in  June,  17-14,  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in 
1762,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1767.  Here  he  spent  twenty 
years  in  the  diligent  performance  of  his  clerical 
duties,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  composed  his  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  work  by  which  he  established 
himself  as  an  author  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
countrymen.  In  1787  he  took  charge  of  a  church 
in  Boston,  where  he  continued  to  officiate  until  his 
death,  in  1798.  Besides  his  history,  he  published 
two  volumes  of  his  unfinished  American  Biography, 
and  a  number  of  political,  religious,  and  literary 
tracts.  Doctor  Belknap  Avi'ote  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness, though  not  with  elegance  :  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  research  and  extensive  information 
than  for  brilliancy  or  originality  of  talents.  The 
History  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  American  Bio- 
graphy above  mentioned  are  often  consulted.     As  a 


public  preacher  and  citizen,  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
estimation.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  whose  collections 
are  important  to  the  annals  of  the  L'nited  States. 

BELL,  ANDREW. — This  eminent  philanthropist 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  National 
System  of  Education.  He  was  born  at  St.  Andrew's 
in  Fifeshire,  and  early  in  life  went  out  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was 
immediately  made  superintendent  of  the  large  boys' 
school  at  Madras,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hindoo  modes  of  instruction,  and,  on  his  return 
to  England,  he  published  two  works  illustrative  of 
the  Madras  system.  The  excellence  of  Dr.  Bell's 
A-iews  in  reference  to  the  general  education  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  best  shown  by  the  progress  of  his 
system,  which  is  now  so  universally  established. 
He  died  at  Cheltenham,  January  28,  1832,  and  be- 
queathed more  than  100,000^.  for  the  furtherance  of 
literary  and  charitable  objects.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbev. 

BELLAMY,  JAMES,  a  Flemish  poet  of  consider- 
able eminence,  born  at  Flushing  in  the  year  1757-, 
and  died  in  1796.  He  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  following  the  trade  of  a  baker,  when,  in  the  year 
1772,  the  second  secular  festival,  in  commemoration 
of  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  was  celebrated 
throughout  Holland.  His  genius,  suddenly  inflamed 
by  the  love  of  his  native  land,  rendered  him  a  poet, 
and  his  first  productions  met  Avith  success.  He 
studied  Latin,  made  himself  better  acquainted  with 
his  mother  tongue,  and  composed  several  pieces  of 
merit  sufficient  to  induce  the  Society  of  Arts  at  the 
Hague  to  incorporate  them  in  their  collections.  He 
published  his  patriotic  songs  under  the  title  "  Vader- 
landse-Gezengen,"  which  secure  him  a  place  among 
the  first  poets  of  his  nation.  Bellamy  sung  likewise 
the  praise  of  love,  and  the  latter  works  of  this  poet 
betray  a  certain  melancholy,  wliich  renders  them 
still  more  interesting.  He  has  been,  with  justice, 
placed  by  the  side  of  Bilderdyk,  Helmers,  Loots, 
Feyth,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  modern  Dutch 
poetry. 

BELLARMIN,  ROBERT,  a  cardinal,  and  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman  church,  who 
was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano,  in  Tuscany,  in  1542. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into  the  college  of 
Jesuits,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself;  and 
his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  the  Low 
Countries,  to  ojipose  the  progress  of  the  Reformers. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1569,  by  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ghent,  and  placed  in  the  theological  chair 
of  the  imiversity  of  Louvain.  After  a  residence  of 
seven  years  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  sent  by 
Sixtus  V.  to  France,  as  companion  to  the  Legate. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  on  account  of  his  learning 
by  Clement  VIII.,  and  in  1602  created  archbishop 
of  Capua.  At  the  elections  of  Leo  XI.  and  Paul  V. 
he  was  thought  of  for  the  pontificate,  and  might  have 
been  chosen  had  he  not  been  a  Jesuit.  Paul  V. 
recalled  him  to  Rome,  on  which  he  resigned  his 
archbishopric  without  retaining  any  pension  on  it, 
as  he  might  have  done.  In  1621  he  left  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican,  and  returned  to  a  house  of  his 
order,  where  he  died  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  So  impressed  were  the  people  with  the 
idea  of  his  sanctity  that  it  was  necessary  to  place 
guards  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  which  pressed  round 
to  touch  his  body,  or  jirocure  some  relics  of  his  gar- 
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ments.  Bellarmin  had  the  double  merit  with  the 
court  of  Rome  of  supporting  her  temporal  power 
and  spiritual  supremacy  to  the  utmost,  and  of  strenu- 
ously opposing  the  Reformers.  The  talent  he  dis- 
played in  the  latter  controversy  called  forth  all  the 
similar  abihty  on  the  protestant  side  ;  and,  for  a 
number  of  years,  no  eminent  di^dne  among  the  Re- 
formers failed  to  make  his  arguments  a  particular 
subject  of  refutation.  The  great  work  which  he 
composed  in  this  warfare  is  entitled  "  A  Body  of 
Controversy,"  written  in  Latin,  the  style  of  which  is 
perspicuous  and  precise,  without  any  pretension  to 
purity  or  elegance.  He  displays  a  vast  amount  of 
scriptural  learning,  and  is  deeply  versed  in  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  as  be- 
comes one  who  determines  every  point  by  authority. 
To  his  credit,  he  exhibits  none  of  the  lax  morality 
of  his  order,  and,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination and  efficacious  grace,  is  more  a  follower 
of  St.  Augustine  than  a  Jesuit.  His  maxims  on  the 
right  of  pontiffs  to  depose  princes  caused  his  work 
on  the  temporal  powers  of  the  popes  to  be  con- 
demned at  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  court  of  Rome,  because  it  asserted,  not  a 
direct,  but  an  indirect,  power  in  the  popes  in  tem- 
poral matters,  which  reserv-ation  so  offended  Sixtus 
V.  that  he  placed  it  among  the  list  of  prohibited 
books.  These  differences  among  the  catholics  ne- 
cessarily 'gave  strength  to  the  protestant  side,  and 
produced  a  work  from  Mayer  in  exposition  of  them. 
In  the  rancour  of  controversy  some  malignant  ca- 
lumnies were  uttered  against  the  morals  of  Bellar- 
min ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  inclined  to  super- 
stition in  faith  and  scrupulosity  in  practice.  At 
his  death  he  bequeathed  one-half  of  his  soul  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  other  to  Jesus  Christ.  His  so- 
ciety thought  so  highly  of  his  sanctity  that  proofs 
were  collected  to  entitle  him  to  canonization ;  but 
the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  sovereigns  whose 
rights  he  oppugned  has  always  prevented  a  compli- 
ance with  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  Jesuits.  The  best 
edition  of  his  controversial  works  is  that  published 
at  Prague  in  1721,  in  four  volumes  folio. 

BELLAY,  JOACHIM  DU,  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Lire  in  1524.  He  received  a 
good  education,  and  early  in  life  studied  the  works 
of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Greek  poets,  so  that  the 
fire  of  their  genius  enkindled  his  own.  He  produced 
several  works  which  procured  him  access  to  the 
court,  where  Francis  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  admired  the  sweetness,  the  ease,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  genius.  He  was  unanimously  called 
the  "  Ovid  of  France."  The  cardinal  John  du  Bel- 
lay,  his  near  relation,  having  retired  to  Rome,  in  1547, 
after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  our  poet  followed  him 
thither  within  two  years  afterwards,  where  he  enjoyed 
both  the  charms  of  society  and  those  of  study.  The 
cardinal  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  hours  they 
passed  together  were  real  parties  of  pleasure.  Du 
Bellay's  stay  in  Italy  lasted  but  three  years,  as  his 
illustrious  kinsman  wanted  him  in  France,  where  he 
gave  him  the  management  of  his  affairs  ;  but  his 
zeal,  his  fidelity,  and  attachment  to  his  interests, 
were  but  poorly  repaid,  some  secret  enemies  having 
misrepresented  him  to  his  patron.  His  most  inno- 
cent actions  were  turned  to  his  reproach ;  sinister 
meanings  were  given  to  his  verses  ;  and  at  length  he 
was  accused  of  irreligion.  Eustache  du  Bellay, 
bishop  of  Paris,  moved  at  his  misfortunes,  and  sen- 
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sible  of  his  merits,  procured  him  in  1555  a  canonry 
of  his  church,  which,  however,  he  enjoyed  not  long ; 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  carried  him  off  in  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  January  1560,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
His  French  poems  established  his  reputation,  and 
are  certainly  very  ingenious ;  but  the  author  was  as 
certainly  neglectful  of  decorum  and  the  proprieties 
of  his  station,  and  imitated  the  ancients,  not  so  much 
in  what  deserves  imitation  as  in  the  liberties  they 
sometimes  take.  Our  own  poet  Spenser  thought 
very  highly  of  Du  Bellay's  poetry,  and  the  subjoined 
sonnet,  addressed  to  the  lady  Olive,  might  well  pass 
for  one  of  Spenser's. 

"  Say,  canst  thou  number  all  the  stars  that  gleam 

Alon^  the  silent  air  in  dazzling  light, 

And  form  an  everlasting  diadem 

For  the  dark  tresses  and  clear  brow  of  night? 

Know'st  thou  how  many  flowers  attend  the  Spring, 

How  many  fruits  fair  Autumn's  bounties  bring? 

Know'st  thou  each  jewelled  cave  that  hidden  lies 

Where  the  bold  mariner  directs  his  sail  ? 

Or  canst  thou  count  the  vivid  sparks  that  rise 

Where  jEtna  and  Vesuvius'  fires  prevail  ? 

How  many  billows  rush  with  angry  roar 

Against  the  barrier  of  the  foamy  shore  ? 

If  these  thou  know'st,  perchance  thy  tongue  may  tell 

Her  charms,  her  virtues,  whom  I  love  so  well." 

BELLENDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  distinguished  for  the  ele- 
gance of  his  Latin  style.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  professor  of  the  Belles  Lettres  in 
1602  ;  and,  though  he  was  made  master  of  requests 
by  James  I.,  he  still  continued  in  the  French  metro- 
polis. In  1 608  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  Ciceronis 
Princeps,"  containing  a  selection  from  the  works  of 
Cicero,  of  passages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  prince 
and  the  rules  of  government.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  and  included  a  prefatory 
discourse.  He  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  work, 
entitled  "  De  Tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,"  in 
which  Seneca  and  Pliny  were  to  be  added  to  Cicero ; 
but  this  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  treatise 
of  Bellenden,  "  De  Statu,"  which  had  become  very 
scarce,  was  repubhshed  in  1787  by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr, 
with  a  very  extraordinary  Latin  preface. 

BELLINI,  JAMES,  and  his  two  sons  Gentile 
and  Giovanni,  were  celebrated  painters,  who  formed 
a  new  epoch  in  the  Venetian  school.  Of  James's 
works  nothing  has  been  left ;  but  several  of  Gentile's 
have  reached  our  times.  In  the  year  1479  Gentile 
went  to  Constantinople,  Mohammed  II.  having  sent 
to  Venice  for  a  skilful  painter ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  there  copied  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of 
Theodosius,  and  to  have  died  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1501.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  family  was 
Giovanni  Bellini,  who  was  born  at  Venice  about 
1424,  and  died  about  1516.  He  studied  nature  dili- 
gently, and  he  contributed  much  to  make  oil  paint- 
ing popular.  He  has  left  many  excellent  pictures, 
of  which  one,  the  "  Sa\iour  pronouncing  his  Bene- 
diction," is  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  His  own  repu- 
tation was  much  increased  by  that  of  his  celebrated 
disciples  Titian  and  Giorgine.  As  their  instructor 
he  is  sometimes  called  the  Founder  of  the  Venetian 
School. 

BELLOY,  PIERRE  LAURENT  BUYRETTE 
DE,  the  first  dramatist  who  successfully  introduced 
native  heroes  upon  the  French  stage,  instead  of  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  great  men  of  other  na- 
tions. He  was  born  at  St.  Fluer,  in  Auvergne,  in 
1727,  and  went  to  Paris  when  a  child,  where  he  was 
supported  by  his  uncle,  a  distinguished  advocate  in 
N  2 
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the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  designed  him  for  the 
same  profession.     He  applied  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion with  reluctance,  while  he  showed  much  genius 
for  the  drama.     His  vincle  opposed  this  taste,  and  the 
young  man  secretly  left  his  house.     He  now  made 
his  a]ipearance  at  several  northern  courts,  as  an  actor, 
under  the  name  of  Dormant  de  Belloy.     Every  M'here 
his  character  gained  him  love  and  esteem.     He  spent 
several  years  in  Petershurg,  where  the  empress  Eliza- 
beth  showed  him  much  kindness.     In  1758  he  re- 
turned to  France,  with  the  intention  of  having  his 
tragedy  "Titus"  represented.     His  uncle  obtained 
a  warrant  of  imprisonment  against  him,   in  case  he 
should  appear  on  the   stage.     But  Belloy  hoped  to 
reconcile  his  family  to  him  by  the  success  of  Titus, 
but  his  hope  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the 
piece  ;  and  ihe  author  went  once  more  to  Petersburg. 
Shortly  after,  his  uncle  died,  and  he  returned  again 
to  France,  where  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  "  Zel- 
mire,"  which  was  acted  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess.    In  1795   followed  his  "Siege  de  Calais,"   a 
tragedy  which  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  is 
still  esteemed,  tliough  it  owes  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  it  rather  to  its  subject  than  to  its  poetical  merit. 
He  received  the  medal  ])romised  by  the  king  to  those 
poets  who  should  produce  three  successful  pieces 
and  which  has  been  awarded  only  on  this  occasion. 
On    account  of  the  great  applause  with  which  the 
"Siege  of  Calais"  was  received,  it  was  counted  as  two, 
it  being,  in  fact,  only  the  second  successful  piece  of 
its  author.     Calais  sent  him  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a  gold  box.     Belloy  wrote  various  dramatic  pieces, 
of  which  "  Gaston  et  Bayard"  procured  his  reception 
into  the  Academy  Francaise.     Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  not  happy  in  the  expression  of  tragical  pathos. 
He  died  in  1775. 

BELOE,  WILLI  AM. —This  distinguished  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  amiable  man,  was  a  native  of 
Norwich.  He  received  a  good  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1773  M'as  engaged  as  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  his  native  place.  He  soon 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of 
Earlham,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  living 
jf  All-Hallows,  London,  and  a  prebendary  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Beloe  v.-as  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  "  British  Critic,"  a  work  which  conferred  the 
greatest  benefit  on  literature  ;  and  his  most  important 
work,  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books," 
was  commenced  after  he  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Beloe  ended  a  long  and 
laborious  life  in  1817,  and  his  son,  who  is  also  emi- 
nent for  his  literary  endoMTnents,  is  a  minister  of  the 
established  church,  resident  at  Guildford.  After  Mr. 
Beloe's  death  his  memoirs  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Sexagenarian,"  and  acquired  a  high  de- 
cree of  popularity. 

BELSHAM,  THOMAS,  a  very  distinguished 
dissenting  minister,  who  was  educated  at  the  dissent- 
ing college  at  Daventry.  When  he  embraced  Uni- 
tarianism,  in  17&9,  he  became  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  college  at  Hackney,  till  the  death  of  Dr.  Disney, 
when  he  succeeded  him  at  the  chapel  in  Essex  Street. 
He  died  at  Hampstead  in  1829.  Mr  Bclsham  was 
the  author  of  a  great  many  controversial  works,  but 
his  principal  production  is  a  translation  of  Paid's 
Epistles,  with  Notes.     It  appeared  in  1823. 

BELZONI,  JOHN  BAFITST.— This  celebrated 
African  traveller  was  born  at  Padua,  and,  after  endur- 
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ing  considerable  vicissitude  in  Italy,  came  over  to  this 
country  in  1803,  where  he  married.  In  1812  he 
went  to  the  continent,  accompanied  by  his  wife  ;  and 
after  visiting  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Malta,  in  1815,  he 
travelled  to  Egypt.  He  continued  there  till  1819, 
employing  the  interval  in  exploring,  with  extraordi- 
nary activity  and  success,  the  dilapidated  monuments 
of  antiquity  so  thickly  scattered  over  that  country. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  discoveries  are — an  en- 
trance into  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  the  tombs 
of  the  Eg3'ptian  kings  at  Beban-el-Malook,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  temple 
of  Ipsambul,  near  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile.  On 
returning  to  Euro})e,  and  visiting  Italy,  Belzoni  pre- 
sented to  the  inhabitants  of  "his  native  city  two  lion- 
headed  statues  of  granite,  which  the  Paduans  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  station  in  the  Palazza  della  Justizia; 
and,  to  show  the  interest  they  took  in  the  fame  of 
their  fellow-citizen,  they  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck, 
bearing  on  one  side  a  representation  of  the  statues  in 
question,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription  recording 
Belzoni's  principal  researches  and  discoveries. 


Belzoni,  who  had  been  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Salt,  the  British  consul  in  Egyjjt,  for  pecuniary  and 
other  assistance  in  the  prosecutions  of  his  undertak- 
ings, hastened  to  England  to  lay  their  results  before 
the  public.  In  1820  he  published  a  "Narrative  of 
the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  within  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations,  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of  the  ancient  Berenice  ;  and 
another  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon, "  together 
with  forty-four  illustrati^-e  plates  in  a  separate  folio 
volume.  In  1S21  Belzoni  e.xhibited,  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly,  a  model  of  the  tomb  which  he  had 
explored  near  Thebes  ;  facsimiles  of  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  one  or  two  of  the  sepulchral  apartments  ; 
with  other  curiosities  which  he  had  collected  in 
Egypt.  This  exhibition  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion, and  probably  proved  very  profitable  ;  but,  being 
removed  the  following  season  to  Paris,  it  did  not 
there  meet  with  equal  success.  Belzoni  afterwards 
undertook  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  central 
pai'ts  of  Africa.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Benin 
River,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  autumn  of  1823 ; 
and  after  waiting  some  time  for  a  gentleman  to  ac- 
company him  to  Benin,  whose  interest  with  the  king 
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of  that  place  he  believed  would  be  advantageous  to 
him,  he  on  the  night  of  the  •24th  of  November  set  off 
with  that  gentleman  for  Gato.  He  reached  Benin, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a  disease  which  terminated 
in  his  death,  Decemlier  3,  1823.  He  was  interred  at 
Gato,  and  a  few  palisades  were  placed  round  his 
grave. 

I'he  widow  of  this  enterprising  and  unfortunate 
traveller  has  suffered  considerably  from  poverty  since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Lady  Morgan  will  best  illustrate 
her  desolate  condition: — "Brussels  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  house  of  refuge  for  the  exiled  worth  of  all 
nations.  Here,  at  least  (in  scriptural  language) 
'  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  tlie  weaiy  are 
at  rest.'  Here  the  distant  despot  looses  his  hold,  and 
the  oppressed  patriot  breathes  freely  among  a  free 
people,  wliile  waiting  for  his  moment  of  justice  and 
retribution.  Among  the  sterner  grievances  of  na- 
tional adversity,  private  wTongs  and  individual  mis- 
fortunes find  here,  too,  shelter  if  not  redress,  and 
sympathy  if  not  restitution.  The  unfortunate  widow 
ofthe  unfortunate  and  heroic  Belzoniis  wearing  out  a 
penurious  existence  here,  having  nearly  exausted  the 
last  fraction  of  the  miserable  subscription  raised  for 
her  by  a  few  benevolent  persons,  some  years  since. 
I  was  much  gratified  by  her  calhng  on  me,  and  went 
immediately  to  visit  her.  I  found  her  occupying  a 
little  back  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small  house 
in  the  dreary  suburb  of  the  glacis.  Her  only  window 
commanded  a  view  of  the  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  city 
of  Brussels  ;  and  beyond  an  illimitable  prospect  of 
its  environs.  The  disconsolate  companion  of  the 
most  heroic  of  all  modern  travellers  was  still  in  faded 
weeds,  and  intently  occupied  in  reading  from  a  very 
fine  folio  bible.  A  large  coffin  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics stood  open  and  upright  before  her  ;  it  con- 
tained the  most  perfect  mummy  perhaps  in  existence. 
The  walls  and  floor  of  her  little  room  were  covered 
with  fragments,  dra^vings,  and  objects  of  Egyptian 
antiquity  ;  on  the  table  were  several  relics,  deemed 
holy  in  holy  land,  which  once  would  have  been 
purchased  by  the  diadem  of  royal  saints  and  imperial 
pilgrims,  but  wdiich  now  derived  their  chief  value  in  the 
eyes  of  their  triste  possessor,  as  memorials  of  that  all- 
enterprising  mind  whose  researches  extended  into 
the  womb  of  time,  and  rescued  from  oblivion  evi- 
dences of  many  of  the  great  and  successive  events 
which  marked  its  passage  to  eternity. 

"  Mrs.  Belzoni  received  me  with  the  grace  which 
always  goes  with'strong  feeling,  evidently  both  affected 
and  surprised  by  my  visit.  She  said  she  had  thought 
herself  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy  or  notice — 
that  she  had  only  called  upon  me  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
because  Belzoni,  in  their  last  journey  over  the  Alps, 
had  read  part  of  my  '  Italy'  to  her— and  all  that  was 
connected  with  his  predilections,  his  pursuits,  were  to 
her  solemn  circumstances  which  she  loved  to  com- 
memorate. As  my  \asit  was  not  one  of  idle  curiosity,  1 
entered  at  once  on  the  motive  of  my  mission— the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  her  by  raising  a  sul^scription, 
either  in  Brussels  or  on  my  return  to  England ;  but 
I  found  it  difficult  to  keep  her  attention  fixed  to  her 
own  destitute  position  :  her  mind  continually  wan- 
dered to  the  unmerited  misfortunes  and  unrequited 
services  of  Belzoni.  She  said  she  wanted  nothing  but 
the  means  of  lea\dng  Europe,  and  laying  herself  down 
in  the  tomb  "under  the  shade  of  the  avasma"  at  Gato. 
She  wept  passionately,  and,  instead  of  expatiating  on 


her  own  distress,  talked  only  of  Belzoni's  virtues, 
his  services,  and  sacrifices." 

BEMBO,  PETER,  a  Venetian  writer  of  somecele- 
lirity,  who  was  born  in  1470.  His  father  was 
governor  of  Ravenna,  and  employed  in  many  im- 
portant negociations.  When  he  went  ambassador 
to  Florence,  he  took  his  son  with  him,  and  it  was 
here  that  Peter  Bembo  acquired  that  deUcacy  and 
purity  of  style  in  the  Tuscan  language  for  which  he 
is  so  much  admired  in  his  works.  He  applied  him- 
self likewise  to  the  Grecian  language  which  he  studied 
at  Sicily  under  Constantine  Lascaris  ;  and,  when  his 
father  w-ent  to  Ferrara,  he  accompanied  him,  where 
he  went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  under 
Nicholas  Leoniceno.  His  works  were  much  admired 
in  Italy ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  of  his 
style,  he  has  been  thought  sometim.es  to  run  into  af- 
fectation by  an  improper  use  of  the  Latin  phrases. 
He  hved  a  retired  Ufe  till  1513,  v^^hen  Pope  Leo  X. 
made  choice  of  him  for  his  secretary ;  but  his  great 
apphcation  to  business  and  study  injured  his  health 
and  obhged  him,  for  a  change  of  air,  to  remove  to 
Padua,  where  he  resided  when  he  received  the  news 
of  the  pope's  death.  He  then  retired  to  Venice, 
where  he  spent  his  time  very  agreeably  amongst 
books  and  men  of  letters  till  1538,  when  Pope  Paul 
III.  created  him  a  cardinal,  and  soon  after  gave  him 
the  bishopric  of  Bergamo.  He  discharged  his 
duties  with  great  fidelity,  till  1547,  w'hen  he  died. 
He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Minerva, 
where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his  memory,  composed 
by  his  son  Torquato  Bembo  ;  and  some  time  after 
his  death  a  very  elegant  marble  statue  was  erected 
for  him  at  Padua,  in  the  celebrated  Church  of  St. 
Anthony,  by  his  friend  Jerome  Ouirini.  John  de  la 
Casa  has  written  the  life  of  this  cardinal,  and  has 
given  us  an  exact  list  of  his  Itahan  and  Latin  works 

BENBOW,  JOHN,  one  of  the  most  eminent  naval 
commanders  that  this  country  has  produced.  He 
was  born  in  1650,  at  a  small  cottage  in  a  village 
of  Shropshire,  and  early  in  life  showed  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  sea.  His  birth-place  is  shown 
in  the  subjoining  cut.     In  1686  he  commanded  a 


large  merchantman,  and  was' attacked  in  his  passage 
to  Cadiz,  by  a  Sallee  rover.  Benbow  succeeded  in 
l)eating  them  off  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  men.  After 
the  revolution  he  was  ap]5ointed  to  the  command  or 
a  large  vessel  in  the  service  of  King  William. 

In  1697  he  sailed  from  Spithead,  with  seven  third- 
rates  and  two  fireships,  and  after  some  time  returned 
to  Portsmouth  for  provisions,  after  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  convey  the  Virginia  and  West 
India  fleets  safe  into  port.     He  then  repaired  to  Dun- 
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kirk,  where  he  received  from  Captain  Bo^vman  two 
orders  or  instructions  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
one  to  pursue  M.  Du  Bart,  and  to  destroy  his  ships 
if  possible,  at  any  place,  except  under  the  forts  in 
Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  other  to  obey  the  king's 
commands,  pursuant  to  an  order  from  his  majesty 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  30th  of  July  rear-admiral 
Vandergoes  joined  him  with  eleven  Dutch  ships, 
when  he  proposed  that  one  of  the  squadrons  should 
be  so  placed  as  that  Dunkirk  might  be  south  of 
them,  and  the  other  in  or  near  Ostend  road,  that  if 
Du  Bart  should  attempt  to  pass  they  might  the  bet- 
ter discover  him ;  but  the  Dutch  commander  ob- 
jected, on  account  of  his  ships  not  being  in  good 
order.  Rear-admiral  Benbow,  being  disappointed  in 
this  project,  immediately  formed  another ;  for,  ob- 
ser\ang  in  the  beginning  of  August  that  ten  French 
frigates  were  hauled  into  the  basin  to  clean,  he 
judged  their  design  was  to  put  to  sea  by  the  ne.vt 
spring  tide ;  and  therefore,  as  his  ships  were  all  foul, 
he  wrote  to  the  board,  to  desire  that  four  of  the  best 
vessels  might  be  ordered  to  Sheemess  to  clean,  and 
that  the  others  might  come  to  the  Do\vns.  But  this 
was  not  then  thought  advisable,  though  he  afterwards 
received  orders  for  it,  when  it  was  too  late.  By  this 
unlucky  accident,  the  French  had  an  opportunity  of 
getting  out  Anth  five  clean  ships,  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  admiral  from  pursuing  them  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  some  ships  of  his  squadron 
had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  Dunkirk  privateer  of 
ten  guns  and  si.xty  men,  which  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  This  was  one  of  the  last  actions  of 
the  war,  and  the  rear-admiral  soon  after  received 
orders  to  return  home  with  the  squadron  under  his 
command.  Passing  by  a  number  of  minor  engage- 
ments, in  which  Bembow  took  an  active  part,  we 
come  to  that  in  which  he  received  his  death  wound. 
It  occurred  in  the  West  Indies,  towards  the  close  of 
August  1702.  When  oif  the  coast  of  Santa  Martha, 
while  cruising  about  he  discovered  ten  sail  of  ships 
steering  westward  along  the  shore,  under  their  top- 
sails, four  of  them  from  sixty  to  seventy  guns,  one  a 
great  Dutch-built  ship  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  another 
full  of  soldiers,  three  small  vessels,  and  a  sloop.  The 
vice-admiral  coming  up  Anth  them  about  four,  the 
engagement  began.  He  had  disposed  his  line  of 
battle  in  the  following  manner  :  viz.  "  The  Defiance, 
Pendennis,  Windsor,  Breda,  Greenwich,  Ruby,  and 
Falmouth."  But  two  of  these  ships,  "  The  Defiance 
and  Windsor,"  did  not  stand  above  two  or  three 
broadsides  l)efore  they  hove  out  of  gun-shot,  so  that 
the  two  sternmost  ships  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the  ad- 
miral, and  gaUed  him  very  much  ;  nor  did  the  ships 
in  the  rear  come  up  to  his  assistance  with  the  speed 
they  ought  to  have  exercised.  The  fight,  however, 
lasted  till  dark,  and,  though  the  firing  then  ceased, 
the  vice-admiral  kept  them  company  all  night. 
The  next  morning  at  break  of  day  he  was  near  the 
French  ships,  but  none  of  his  squadron  except  the 
Ruby  was  with  him,  the  rest  being  three,  four,  or 
five  miles  a-stern.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  French 
did  not  fire  a  gun  at  the  -vice  admiral,  though  he  was 
within  their  reach.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the 
French  drew  into  a  hne,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  made  what  sail  they  could  without  fighting. 
However,  the  \'ice-admiral  and  the  Ruby  kept  them 
company  all  night,  plying  their  chase-guns.  Thus 
the  \ice-admiral  continued  pursuing,  and  at  some 
times  skirmishing   with  the  enemy,   for  four  days  j 
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more,  but  was  never  duly  seconded  by  several  of  the 
ships  of  his  squadron.  The  twenty-third,  about 
noon,  the  admiral  took  from  them  a  small  Enghsh 
ship,  called  the  Anne  Galley,  which  they  had  taken 
oflF  Lisbon,  and,  the  Ruby  being  disabled,  he  ordered 
her  to  Port  Royal. 

About  eight  at  night  the  whole  squadron  was  up 
with  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  enemy  not  two  miles 
off.  There  M-as  now  a  prospect  of  doing  something, 
and  the  vice-admiral  made  the  best  of  his  way  after 
them,  but  his  whole  squadron,  except  the  Falmouth, 
fell  astern  again.  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  24th, 
the  A'ice-admiral  came  up  -with  the  enemy's  sternmost 
ship,  and  fired  his  broadside,  which  was  returned  by 
the  French  ship  very  briskly,  and  about  three  the 
vice-admiral's  right  leg  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a 
chain-shot.  In  this  condition  he  was  carried  down 
to  be  dressed,  and,  while  the  surgeon  was  at  work 
one  of  his  heutenants  expressed  great  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  his  leg,  upon  which  the  admiral  said  to  him, 
"  I  am  sorry  for  it  too,  but  I  had  rather  have  lost 
them  both  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought 
upon  the  English  nation.  But,  do  ye  hear  ?  if  another 
shot  should  take  me  off,  behave  like  brave  men,  and 
fight  it  out."  As  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  up,  and  placed,  %rith  his 
cradle,  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  continued  the 
fight  till  day.  They  then  discovered  the  ruins  of 
one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  that  can'ied  seventy  guns, 
her  main-yard  down  and  shot  to  pieces,  her  fore-top- 
sail yard  shot  away,  her  mizzen-mast  shot  by  the 
board,  all  her  rigging  gone,  and  her  sides  torn  to 
pieces.  The  admiral,  soon  after,  discovered  the  enemy 
standing  towards  him  with  a  strong  gale  of  wind. 
The  Windsor,  Pendennis,  and  Greenwich,  a-head  of 
the  enemy,  came  to  the  leeward  of  the  disabled  ship, 
fired  their  broadsides,  passed  her,  and  stood  to  the 
southward.  Then  came  the  Defiance,  fired  part  of 
her  broadside,  when,  the  disabled  ship  returning  about 
twenty  guns,  the  Defiance  put  her  helm  a-weather, 
and  ran  away  right  before  the  wind,  lowered  both 
her  top-sails,  and  ran  in  to  the  leeward  of  the  Fal- 
mouth, Avithout  any  regard  to  the  signal  of  battle. 
The  enemy,  seeing  the  other  two  ships  stand  to  the 
southward,  expected  they  would  have  tacked  and 
stood  towards  them,  and  therefore  they  brought  their 
heads  to  the  northward ;  but,  when  they  saw  those 
ships  did  not  tack,  they  immediately  bore  down  upon 
the  admiral,  and  ran  between  their  disabled  ship  and 
him,  and  poured  in  aU  their  shot,  by  which  they 
brought  down  his  main-top-sail  yard,  and  shattered 
his  rigging  very  much,  none  of  the  other  ships  being 
near  him  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  his  signals, 
though  captain  Fogg  ordered  two  guns  to  be  fired  at 
the  ship's  head,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
duty.  The  French,  seeing  things  in  this  condition, 
brought  to,  and  lay  by  their  own  disabled  ship,  re- 
manned,  and  took  her  in  tow.  The  Breda's  trigging 
being  much  shatterred,  she  was  forced  to  lie  by  till 
ten  o'clock,  and,  being  then  refitted,  the  admiral  or- 
dered the  captain  to  pursue  the  enemy,  then  about 
three  miles  to  the  leeward,  his  line  of  battle  signal 
out  all  the  while  ;  and  captain  Fogg,  by  the  admiral's 
orders,  sent  to  the  other  captains,  to  order  them  to 
keep  the  line  and  behave  like  men.  Benbow,  ha^dng 
thus  prepared  for  renewing  the  engagement,  was 
very  indignant  when  he  discovered  that  the  captains 
who  shoidd  have  supported  him  were  determined  to 
remove  their  vessels  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
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he  ultimately  returned  to  his  station  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  died  from  the  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived, November  4th  1702. 

BENEDICT,  SAINT,  the  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated monastic  order  of  Benedictine  monks.  He 
was  born  in  Italy  about  480,  and  when  a  very  young 
man  retired  to  a  desert,  where  he  passed  three  years 
in  a  cavern.  Being  discovered  by  some  neighbour- 
ing monks,  they,  on  account  of  the  sanctity  attached 
to  his  name,  selected  him  as  their  abbot.  But, 
being  displeased  with  their  conduct,  he  again  retired 
to  a  solitude,  where  the  fame  of  his  piety  drew  so 
many  persons  around  him  that  in  a  short  time  he 
filled  twelve  monasteries  with  his  followers.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Mount  Cassino,  where  he 
took  possession  of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  con- 
verted the  surrounding  inhabitants  to  Christianity. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  since  celebrated 
monastery  of  Mount  Cassino,  where  he  established 
his  rule.  The  object  of  Benedict  was  to  form  an 
establishment  more  solid  and  useful  than  the  other 
orders,  the  members  of  it  being  enjoined  to  divide 
their  time  between  prayer,  reading,  the  education  of 
youth,  and  other  beneficial  labours.  Possessed  of 
immense  riches,  great  political  consequence  followed 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  in  process  of  time  several 
reforms  were  made  in  it,  and  various  societies  branched 
from  it,  especially  that  of  St.  Maur  in  France,  which 
commenced  in  1621,  and  which,  according  to  Gibbon, 
has  produced  more  learned  writers  than  any  other 
estabhshment  in  Europe.     St.  Benedict  died  in  .543. 

Among  the  distinguished  ecclesiastics  bearing  this 
name  who  have  filled  the  papal  chair,  we  may 
mention  Pope  Benedict  XL,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  shepherd,  and  he  for  some  years  followed  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  schoolmaster.  He  afterwards  became 
a  Dominican,  of  which  order  he  became  general  in 
1298,  and  was  created  a  cardinal  by  Boniface  VIII. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  he  succeeded  to  the  pon- 
tificate, but  survived  only  a  year,  when  he  died, 
according  to  general  belief  by  poison.  Benedict 
was  an  able  and  liberal  pontiflT,  whose  actions,  during 
his  short  possession  of  the  holy  chair,  were  wise  and 
concibating.  He  wrote  comments  ou  the  gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  besides  several  sermons,  and  letters  to 
the  king  of  France  and  other  princes  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  abuses  in  their  various  king- 
doms. 

Benedict  XIII.  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis 
Gravina,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  possessed  of  con- 
siderable influence.  In  1672  this  prelate  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  but  it  was  with  considera- 
ble difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 
of  the  pontificate.  His  first  act  was  to  endeavour 
to  reform  his  court.  With  a  view  to  these  changes, 
he  held  a  provincial  synod  in  the  Lateran  in  1725, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  also  expressed 
a  wish  for  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and 
encouraged  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  the  Bible 
in  modern  languages.  Another  great  object  with 
him  was  to  unite  the  four  religious  communities  in 
Christendom,  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  that 
four  councils  should  be  held  in  different  places,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Romish,  Greek, 
Lutheran,  and  Calvinist  churches.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  this  plan  entirely  failed ;  but  the  puinty  of 
intention  of  the  pontiff  was  undeniable.  Benedict 
lived  with  the  utmost  frugality,  bke  a  hermit  in  his 
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which  probably  meant  that  he  was  more  attached  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
church  than  to  its  political  influence.  His  greatest 
fault  was  his  implicit  confidence  in  cardinal  Coscia 
to  whom  he  left  the  entire  management  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  who  much  abused  it.  He  died  in 
February  1731,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate, 

BENGER,  ELIZABETH,  this  lady  is  well  known 
for  her  contributions  to  history  and  biography.  Her 
writings  were  all  of  a  popular  character,  and  the 
memoirs  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
have  been  particularly  admired.  She  died  January 
9th,  1827. 

BENNET,  HENRY,  earl  of  Arlington.— This 
celebrated  statesman  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  who  lived  at  Arlington  in  Middlesex.  He 
was  born  in  16 18,  and  sent  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  taste  for  English  poetry.  Upon 
the  king's  coming  to  Oxford,  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  entered  himself  a  volunteer,  and 
was  afterwards  made  choice  of  by  George  Lord  Digby, 
secretary  of  state,  to  be  his  vmder  secretary.  He  was 
present  in  the  rencounter  at  Andover,  in  which  he 
received  several  wounds.  When  he  could  no  longer 
remain  in  England  with  safety,  he  went  to  France, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  In 
1658  Charles  II.,  who  placed  great  confidence  in 
him,  knighted  him  at  Bruges,  and  sent  him  as  his 
minister  to  the  court  of  ^.ladrid.  After  the  king's 
restoration,  he  recalled  hi'm  from  Madrid,  and  in 
1662  he  was  nominated  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
place  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas.  September  28th, 
1663,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  ujjon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  ;  and  the  March  follow- 
ing he  was  created  baron  of  Arlington  in  Middlesex, 
and  almost  the  sole  management  of  foreign  affairs 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  He  had  a  great  hand  in 
the  first  Dutch  war,  but  he  also  appears  to  have  had 
no  small  share  in  the  negociations  for  peace.  A  new 
set  of  ministers  having,  under  pretence  of  their  in- 
fluence over  the  parliament,  raised  themselves  to 
power,  lord  Arlington  declined  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king  ;  but  he  continued  to  act  as  secretary  of 
state  under  the  new  administration,  and  became  one 
of  the  cabinet  council  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Cabal. 

In  April  1672  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl 
of  Arlington,  in  Middlesex,  and  Viscount  Thetford, 
in  Norfolk  ;  and  on  the  1 5th  of  June  following  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  Soon  after  he  was 
sent  to  Utrecht  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the 
allies  and  the  states-general ;  but  this  negociation 
had  no  eflfect.  The  House  of  Commons,  disliking 
the  war  against  Holland,  determined  to  call  the  ad- 
visers and  promoters  of  it  to  an  account.  They  first 
attacked  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  next  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  endeavoured  to  throw  all  the 
odium  upon  the  earl  of  Arlington ;  and,  this  lord's 
answer  not  satisfying  the  Commons,  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  drawn  up,  charging  him  with  having 
been  a  constant  promoter  of  Catholicism,  with  having 
been  guilty  of  many  undue  practices  to  promote  his 
own  greatness,  with  having  embezzled  the  treasure 
of  the  nation,  and  having  betrayed  the  important 
trust  reposed  in  him  ^f  a  counsellor  and  principal 
secretary  of  state.  When  he  appeared  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  excused  hunself,  but  with  ■ 
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out  blaming  the  king;  and  this  had  so  good  an 
effect  that  though  he,  as  secretary  of  state,  was  more 
exposed  than  any  other  man,  by  the  many  warrants 
and  orders  he  had  signed,  yet  he  was  acquitted.  In 
the  mean  time  he  continued  to  press  the  king  to  a 
separate  peace  witli  the  Dutch,  in  wliicli  he  happily 
succeeded. 

Having  resigned  his  post  of  secretary,  he  was 
made  lord  cliamberlain  in  167-1,  with  this  puhUc 
reason  given,  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  long 
and  faithful  sendee,  particularly  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  of  principal  secretary  of  state  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years.  Soon  after,  he  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  king's  confidence  by  offering  to  go  over 
to  Holland,  with  the  earl  of  Ossory :  he  told  the 
king  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  bring  the 
prince  of  Orange  into  an  entire  dependence  on  his 
uncle,  and  in  ])articu]ar  dispose  him  to  a  general 
peace,  on  which  the  king  was  much  set,  it  being 
earnestly  desired  by  France.  It  was  hkewise  believed 
that  he  had  orders  to  give  the  prince  hojies  of  many- 
ing  the  duke  of  York's  daughter.  This  journey 
proved  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  king's  coldness, 
or  perha]).s  displeasure,  is  believed  to  have  proceeded 
from  Arlington's  late  turning  towards  the  popidar 
stream,  and  more  especially  his  outward  proceedings 
against  the  catholics,  when  the  court  believed  him  to 
be  one  inwardly  himself.  Nevertheless,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  liis  office  and  the  pri\')'  council  in  all  the 
changes  it  underwent ;  and,  at  his  majesty's  decease, 
King  James  confirmed  him  in  his  office  of  chamber- 
lain, which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  July  2S,  16S5.  By  his  lady  Isabella, 
daughter  to  Lewis  de  Nassau,  he  had  one  daughter, 
Isabella,  who  married,  August  1,  167'2,  Henry  earl 
of  Euston,  son  to  king  Charles  II.  by  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland,  created  afterwards  duke  of  Grafton. 

BENTHAM,  JEREMY. —llns  celebrated  poli- 
tical \\Tiier,  and  amiable  man  was  born  in  1749.  He 
never  aj)peared  at  the  bar,  though  educated  for  the 


duction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation" 
treats  of  the  principal  objects  of  government  in  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  manner.  Zanobelli 
has  translated  "  Bentham  s  Theory  of  Legal  Evi- 
dence" into  Italian.  Among  the  earlier  works  of 
Bentham  was  his  "  Defence  of  Usury,"  showing  the 
impolicy  of  the  legal  restradnts  on  the  terms  of  pe- 
cuniary bargains. 

Among  his  un])ublished  works  he  left  one  on  the 
use  of  language,  for  the  pvirpose  of  giving  certainty 
to  the  expression  of  the  \vi\l  of  the  legislator.  la 
the  early  part  of  1832  Mr.  Bentham  suffered  several 
severe  attacks  of  bronchitis,  from  which  he  so  far 
recovered  'as  to  be  able  to  receive  the  visits  of  his 
friends,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to 
resume  his  hterary  labours  :  indeed  he  had  began  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  third  volume  of  his  un- 
pubhshed  "  Constitutional  Code,"  when  another  attack 
of  his  disorder  finally  cUTested  his  labours,  and  he  died 
at  his  residence  in  Queen's  Square  Place,  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  6th  of  June  1832,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  which  was  an- 
nounced dming  his  life,  this  celebrated  philosopher 
bequeathed  his  body  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  dissection  and  anatomical 
demonstration  ;  and,  on  the  C'th  of  June,  Dr.  Smith 
delivered  a  preliminary  lecture  at  Webb  Street  School 
of  Anatomy,  Southwark,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  Mr.  Bentham's  personal  friends,  and  also 
of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  &c.  The 
body  was  afterwards  dissected,  and  the  lectures  on 
the  body  continued  by  Mr.  Grainger  the  proprietor 
of  the  lecture-room. 

BENTICK.  See  Portland. 
BENTIVOGLIO,  HERCULES,  a  celebrated 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Bologna  in  1506.  He  was 
educated  by  his  father,  and  was  highly  accomplished 
in  music,  singing,  and  the  sports  and  exercises  of 
manly  youth ;  and  to  all  this  he  added  a  solidity  of 
profession  of  the  law.  Mr.  Bentham  was  left  heir  judgment  which  proctired  him  emplo}Tnent  from  the 
to  a  considerable  property,  and  passed  several  years  dukes  of  Ferrara  in  state-affairs  of  importance.  He 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  but  during  the  latter  was  employed  on  one  of  these  negociations  when 
part  of  his  life  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  he  died,  November  6,  1-573.  His  works,  which 
literary  pursuits.  He  published  most  of  his  best ,  were  printed  at  first  sep>arately,  and  inserted  in  many 
works  in  the  French  language  as  they  were  trans-  i  of  the  collections,  were  published  together  under  the 


lated  by  his  friend  M.  Dumont,  and  printed  partly 
in  Paris  and  partly  in  London.  Among  them  are 
"  Traite  de  Legislation,  civile  et  penale,"  &c.  and 
"  Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  Re'compenses."  Mr.  Ben- 
tham was  a  warm  friend  of  reform  in  parliament,  and  of  a 
thorough  correction  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation. 
His  "  Fragments  on  Government,''  in  opposition  to 
"r}]ackstone,"api)earedanonymously  in  1776, and  with 
his  name  in  1823;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  his  lite- 
rary' labours  found  a  better  reception  in  France  than 
in  England  or  Germany.  A  small  pamphlet  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Spanish  cortes,  during  their  discussion  of  this  subject; 
and,  in  another,  he  refuted  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  a  house  of  peers  in  Spain,  as  well  as  Montes- 
quieu's pro]josition,  that  judicial  forms  are  the  de- 
ence  of  innocence.  He  published  an  interesting 
work  entitled  the  "  Art  of  Packing,"  that  is  of  ar- 
ranging juries  so  as  to  obtain  any  verdict  desired. 
His  pre\'ious  work,  "  Essai  sur  la  Tactique  des  As- 
Kemblees  Legislatives,"  edited  from  the  author's 
pajjers  by  Etienne  Dumont,  and  translated  into  Ger- 
m.in,  contains  many  useful  observations.  His  "  Intro- 


title  of  "  Opere  Poetiche  del  sig.  Ercole  Bentivoglio,' 
Paris,  1719. 

BENTIVOGLIO,  GUY.— ITiis  eminent  historian 
was  of  the  same  family  as  the  poet,  and  lived  half  a 
century  later.  He  was  early  in  life  taken  into  the 
sernce  of  Pcpe  Paul  V.,  who  appointed  him  apos- 
tolic nuncio  in  Flanders.  After  remaining  there  nine 
years,  he  was,  in  1617,  appointed  nuncio  in  France, 
and  acted  with  so  much  dexterity  with  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  both  courts  that  when  he  was  made  cardi- 
nal, in  1621,  Louis  XIII.  selected  him  as  agent  of 
France  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Here  he  soon  became 
the  confidential  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who,  in 
1641,  bestowed  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Palestrina. 
On  the  death  of  this  pope,  in  1644,  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Cardinal  Bentivogho  would  be  his  suc- 
cessor :  but  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  conclave 
when  the  heat  overpowered  him,  and  brought  on  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died  shortly  after.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  Theatins  of  St.  Silvester,  in 
a  private  manner,  agreeably  to  his  OM-n  desire,  owing 
to  his  affairs  being  deranged.  He  owed  large  sums 
at  his  death,  in  order  to  pay  part  of  which  he  had 
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been  oliliged,  some  time  before,  to  sell  his  palace  at 
Rome.  Benlivoglio  was  a  consummate  politician, 
knew  how  to  reconcile  clashing  interests,  and  how  to 
assume  every  necessary  change  of  character ;  his  his- 
torical memoirs  partake  of  this  character,  being 
cautious,  reserved,  yet  amusing,  and  illustrative  of 
the  characters  and  events  of  the  times  inwhich  he  lived. 

BENTLEY,  RICHARD,  a  very  eminent  classical 
scholar.  He  was  born  at  \Vakefield  in  Yorkshire  in 
IGG2,  and  received  a  collegiate  education  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  His  skill  and  knowledge  re- 
commended him  to  Dr.  Edward  Stilhngfleet,  who 
was  educated  at  the  same  college,  and  in  1685  he  ap- 
pointed him  private  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1689  he 
attended  his  pupil  to  Wadham  College  in  O.xiord, 
where  he  was  incorporated  master  of  arts  July  4th 
that  year,  hanng  taken  that  degree  some  time  before 
in  his  own  university.  He  was  then  also  in  holy 
orders,  and  his  patron,  being  advanced  to  the  see  of 
^Vorcester  in  I692,  collated  him  to  a  prebendary  in 
that  church,  and  also  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain, 
in  wliich  last  station  he  continued  till  his  lordship's 
death.  That  learned  prelate  as  well  as  Dr.  V\'iUiam 
Lloyd,  then  bisho])  of  Litchfield,  had  seen  many 
proofs  of  Mr.  Bentley's  extraordinary  talents :  they 
concurred  in  recommending  him  as  a  fit  person  to 
lecture  on  Mr.  Boyle's  foundation  in  defence  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion. 

This  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing his  celebrity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia 
had  been  published  but  a  few  years,  and  the  book 
was  little  known  and  less  understood;  Mr.  Bentley 
therefore  determined  to  spare  no  pains  in  displaying 
to  the  best  advantage  the  demonstrations  which  that 
work  furnished  in  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  design,  he  ap- 
plied to  Newton,  and  received  from  him  the  solution 
of  several  difficulties  which  had  not  fallen  within  the 
plan  of  his  work.  In  1693  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Lil)rary  at  St.  James's,  a  circumstance 
which  incidentally  led  to  his  celebrated  controversy 
with  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of 
Orrery,  relative  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Greek 
epistles  of  Phalaris,  an  edition  of  which  was  published 
by  the  latter,  then  a  student  at  Cluist  Church,  Ox- 
ford. In  this  dispute  Bentley  was  triumphantly 
\'ictorious,  though  o])posed  by  the  greatest  wits  and 
critics  of  the  age,  including  Pope,  Swift,  Garth, 
Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodwell,  and  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  who  advocated  the  opinion  of  Boyle  with  a  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  illiberality  which  aj)pears  very 
extraordinary.  But  the  motives  of  Bentley's  assail- 
ants were  various.  Smft,  in  his  "  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  took  up  the  cudgels  against  him  in  defence 
of  his  friend  Sir  William  Temple ;  Dr.  Garth  at- 
tacked him  proba1)ly  from  mere  wantonness  in  the 
well-known  couplet  in  his  "  Dispensary" — 

"  So  diamonds  owe  a  lustre  to  their  foQ, 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle." 

Some  were  actuated  by  personal  considerations, 
among  whom  was  Conyers  Middleton,  whose  perse- 
vering hostility  to  Bentley  during  a  long  series  of 
years  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  latter  having 
applied  to  the  former,  when  a  yoimg  student  in  the 
university,  the  contemptuous  epithet  oi  fidling  Con- 
yers, because  he  played  on  the  violin. 

In  1699  Bentley,  who  had  three  years  before  been 
created  D.  D.,  pubHshed  his  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles   of    Phalaris,"    in   which   he   satisfactorily 
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proved  that  they  were  not  the  compositions  of  the 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  lived  more  than  five  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  but  were  written  by 
some  so])hist,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Phalaris, 
in  the  declining  age  of  Greek  literature.  Soon  after 
this  publication  Dr.  Bentley  was  presented  by  the 
crown  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, worth  nearly  1000/.  a  year.  He  now  resigned 
the  prebend  of  Worcester,  and  in  1701  was  collated 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Kly.  His  conduct,  as  head 
of  the  college,  gave  rise  to  accusations  against  him 
from  the  vice-master  and  some  of  the  fellows,  who, 
among  various  offences,  charged  him  with  embezzling 
the  college  money.  He  published  a  defence,  en- 
titled "  The  present  State  of  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  Later  from  Dr.  Bentley  to  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,"  1710.  In  171 1  he 
published  an  edition  of  "  Horace"  at  Cambridge, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam;  and  in  1713 
appeared  his  remarks  on  "  Colhn's  Discourse  on 
Free-thinking." 

Bentley  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity 
in  1716;  and  in  the  same  year  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  an  under- 
taking for  v.'hich  he  was  admirably  qualified,  but 
which  he  was  prevented  from  executing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  animadversions  of  his  determined  ad- 
versary Middleton,  In  1717  George  I.,  visiting  the 
university,  nominated  by  mandate,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  several  persons  for  a  doctor's  degree 
in  divinity.  It  was  the  duty  of  Bentley,  as  professor, 
to  perform  the  ceremony  called  creation,  pre\'ious 
to  which  he  made  a  demand  of  four  guineas  from 
each  candidate  beyond  the  nsual  fees,  absolutely 
refusing  to  create  any  doctor  without  payment. 
Some  submitted ;  but  others,  among  whom  was 
Middleton,  withstood  the  demand,  and  commenced 
a  prosecution  against  the  professor  before  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who,  deciding  in  favour  of  the  com- 
plainants, first  suspended  Bentley,  and  subsequently 
degraded  him  from  the  honours,  rights,  and  offices 
he  held  in  the  university.  These  proceedings  were 
after  considerable  litigation  annulled  liy  the  court 
of  King's  Bench;  and  the  doctor  in  1 7 2 S  was  re- 
stored to  all  his  former  honours  and  emohnnents. 

In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of  Terence  and 
Phsedrus;  and  his  notes  on  the  comedies  of  the 
former  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Bishop  Hare 
on  the  metres  of  Terence,  which  provoked  the  sar- 
castic observation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  "  two 
dignified  clergymen,  instead  of  minding  their  duty, 
had  fallen  out  about  a  play  book."  The  last  work 
of  Dr.  Bentley  was  an  edition  of  "  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,"  with  conjectural  emendations,  which  appeared 
in  1732.  This  added  nothing  to  his  reputation,  and 
may  in  one  word  be  characterized  as  a  failure.  He 
died  in  Trinity  College,  July  14,  1742,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  college  chapel. 

BERGHEM,  NICHOLAS,  a  very  eminent  artist,, 
who  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1624.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  but  he  after- 
wards studied  under  the  principal  artists  of  his  na- 
tive coimtry.  The  di'stinguishing  characters  of  the 
pictures  of  Berghem  are  the  breadth  and  just  distri- 
bution of  the  hghts,  the  grandeur  of  his  masses  of 
light  and  shadow,  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity 
in  the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  expressing  their  seve- 
ral characters,  the  just  arrangement  of  his  distances, 
the  brilliancy  and  harmony  as  well  as  the  transpa- 
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rency  of  his  colouring,  the  correctness  and  true 
perspective  of  his  design,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
composition;  and,  where  any  of  those  marks  are 
wanting,  no  authority  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
ascribe  any  picture  to  him.  Berghem  died  of  a 
lingering  illness  in  1683,  aged  fifty-nine. 

BER(iMAN,    SIR    TORBERN.— This   eminent! 
Swedish  chemist  was  born  in  1735.     He  was  edu-  j 
cated  at  Upsal,  and  became  very  intimate  with  Lin- 
naeus, who  induced  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  natural  history.     He  afterwards  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  chemical  professorship  at  Upsal,  and 
ultimately  obtained  that  honourable  office.     Berg- 
man first  introduced  into  chemistry  the  process  by 
analysis,  which  ought  to  be  appUed  to  every  science ; 
for  there  should  be  but  one  method  of  teaching  and 
learning,  as  there  is  but  one  of  judging  well.    These 
\'iews  have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bergman  in  an 
excellent  discourse,  which  contains,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase,  his  profession  of  faith  in  what  relates  to 
the  science.      It  is  here   that  he  displays   himself 
without  disguise  to  his  reader,  and  here  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  study  him  with  attention.     The  produc- 
tions of  volcanoes   had  never  been  analysed  when 
Messrs.  Ferber  and  Troil  brought  a  rich  collection 
of  them  into   Sweden,  at  the  sight  of  which  Mr. 
Bergman  conceived  the  idea  of  investigatmg  their 
nature.     He  examined  first  of  all  the  matters  least 
altered  by  the  fire,  and  the  forms  of  which  were  still 
to  be  discerned ;  he  followed  them  in  their  changes 
progressively;  he  determined  and  imitated  their  more 
compUcated  appearances  ;  he  knew  the  efliects  which 
would  result  from  the  mixture  and  decomposition  of 
the  saline  substances  which  are  found  abundantly  in 
these   productions.     He    discovered   such   as   were 
formed  in  the  humid  way,  and  then,  in  his  labora- 
tory, he  imitated  the  process  of  nature.    That  com- 
bat of  flames  and  explosions — that  chaos  in  which 
the  elements   seem  to   clash  and  to  confound   one 
another — unveiled  themselves  to  his  eyes.     His  con- 
tinued labours  soon  weakened  a  constitution  natu- 
rally delicate,  and  he  died  at  Upsal  in  1784. 

BERKELEY,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  philoso- 
pher and  theologian  was  born  at  Kilcrin  in  Ireland 
in  1684.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  chosen  fellow  in  170/.  Two  years  after- 
wards appeared  his  "  Theory  of  Vision,"  which  is  by 
far  the  best  work  he  ever  produced.  The  boundary 
is  here  traced  out  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
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touch ;  and  it  is  shown  that,  though  habit  has  so 
connected  these  two  classes  of  ideas  in  our  minds 
that  they  are  not  without  a  strong  effort  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  yet  originally  they  have  no 
such  connection ;  for  a  person  born  blind  and  suddenly 
made  to  see  would  at  first  be  utterly  unable  to  tell 
how  any  object  that  affected  his  sight  would  affect 
his  touch,  and  particularly  would  not  from  sight 
receive  any  idea  of  distance,  or  external  space,  but 
would  imagine  all  objects  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather 
in  his  mind.  This  was  surprisingly  confirmed  in 
the  case  of  a  young  man  born  bUnd,  and  couched  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  by  Mr.  Cheselden.  "  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Theory  of  Vision"  was  pubhshed  by 
him  some  years  afterwards.  In  1710  appeared 
"  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  and,  in 
1713,  "  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous  :" 
but  to  them  the  same  praise  has  not  been  given,  and 
to  this  day  their  real  tendency  is  a  disputed  point. 
Berkeley  shortly  afterwards  came  to  London,  and 


became  intimate  with  Swift,  Steele,  and  Pope,  de- 
votinghistimetolettersasaprofession.  He  afterwards 
visited  the  continent  as  travelling  tutor  to  Mr.  Ashe, 
and  did  not  return  to  England  till  1721.  Pope  then 
introduced  him  to  Lord  Burlington,  and  Lord  Bur- 
lington recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
who,  being  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  him  over 
as  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1721.  The  year  following 
he  had  a  very  unexpected  increase  of  fortune  from 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  celebrated  Vanessa,  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced  by  Swift.  She  had  in- 
tended Swift  for  her  heir,  but  conceived  herself 
slighted  by  him.  She  left  near  8000/.  between  her  two 
executors,  of  whom  Berkeley  was  one.  Dr.  Berke- 
ley, as  executor,  destroyed  as  much  of  Vanessa's 
correspondence  as  he  could  find. 

In  1724  Mr.  Berkeley  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Derry,  worth  about  1100/.  per  annum. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  "  A  proposal  for 
converting  the  Aborigines  of  America  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Islands  of 
Bermuda,"  a  plan  which  had  employed  his  thoughts 
for  several  years,  and  for  which  he  was  disposed  to 
make  many  personal  sacrifices.  As  what  he  deemed 
necessary  steps  he  offered  to  resign  all  his  preferment, 
and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  instruct- 
ing the  American  youth,  on  a  stipend  of  100/.  yearly; 
he  prevailed  with  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  to  give  up  all  their  prospects  at 
home,  and  to  exchange  their  fellowships  for  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  40/.  a  year ;  he  pro- 
cured his  plan  to  be  laid  before  George  I.,  who  com- 
manded Sir  Robert  "Walpole  to  lay  it  before  the  com- 
mons, and  further  granted  him  a  charter  for  erecting 
a  college  in  Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and 
nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  edu- 
cate Indian  scholars  at  10/.  a  year  each. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Mr.  Berkeley 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  he  settled  at  Rhode  Island. 
The  missionaries  in  the  neighbourhood  agreed  among 
themselves  to  hold  a  sort  of  synod  at  Dr.  Berkeley's 
house  there,  twice  in  a  year,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  his  advice  and  exhortations.  Four  of 
these  meetings  were  accordingly  held.  One  of  the 
principal  points  which  the  doctor  then  pressed  upon 
his  fellow  labourers  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
conciliating,  by  all  innocent  means,  the  affection 
of  their  hearers,  and  also  of  their  dissenting  neigh- 
bours. His  own  example,  indeed,  very  eminently 
enforced  his  precepts  upon  this  head  ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  a  conduct  more  uniformly 
gentle,  beneficent,  and  liberal  than  his  was.  He 
seemed  to  have  only  one  wish  in  his  heart,  which  was 
to  alleviate  misery  and  to  diffuse  happiness.  Finding, 
at  length,  that  the  fear  of  offending  the  dissenters  at 
home,  and  of  inclining  the  colonies  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence, had  determined  the  minister  to  make  any 
use,  rather  than  the  best  use,  of  the  money  destined 
for  and  promised  to  St.  Paul's  College,  the  dean  of 
Derry  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  a  country  where  the 
name  of  Berkeley  was  long  and  justly  revered.  At 
his  departure,  he  gave  a  farm  of  100  acres,  which 
lay  round  his  house,  and  his  house  itself,  as  a 
benefaction  to  Yale  and  Hars-ard  colleges ;  and 
the  value  of  that  land,  then  insignificant  because  un- 
cultivated, has  since  become  considerable.  He  gave 
to  one  of  these  colleges,  and  to  several  missionaries, 
books,  to  the  amount  of  500/.  To  the  other  college 
he  made  a  large  donation  of  books  purchased  by 
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others,  and  trusted  to  his  disposal.     On  his  return 
Berkeley  was  made  bishop  of  Cloyne. 


In  1752  he  removed  to  Oxford,  partly  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  his  son,  but  chiefly  to  indulge 
his  love  for  learned  retirement,  which  had  ever  strongly 
possessed  him,  and  was  one  of  his  motives  to  form 
the  Bermuda  project.  But,  as  none  could  be  more 
sensible  than  his  lordship  of  the  impropriety  of  a 
bishop's  non-residence,  he  previously  endeavoured 
to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for  some  canonry 
or  headship  at  O.xford.  Failing  of  success  in  this, 
he  actually  wTote  over  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
request  that  he  might  have  permission  to  resign  his 
bishopric,  worth  at  that  time  at  least  1400/.  per 
annum.  So  uncommon  a  petition  excited  his  ma- 
jesty's curiosity  to  enquire  who  was  the  extraordinary 
man  that  preferred  it ;  being  told  that  it  was  his  old 
acquaintance  Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should 
die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  himself,  but  gave  him  full 
liberty  to  reside  where  he  pleased.  The  bishop's 
last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  sign  a  lease 
of  the  demesne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be 
renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of  200/.,  which  sum  he 
directed  to  be  distributed  every  year,  until  his  re- 
turn, among  poor  house-keepers  of  Cloyne,  Youghal, 
and  Aghadda.  At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected, 
and  collected  and  printed  the  same  year  all  his  minor 
works  in  octavo ;  but  he  did  not  live  long ;  for  on 
Sunday  evening,  January  14,  1753,  as  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  the  lesson  in  the 
burial  service  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he 
was  seized  with  what  was  called  a  palsy  in  the  heart, 
and  instantly  expired.  The  accident  was  so  sudden 
that  his  body  was  cold  and  his  joints  stiff  before  it 
was  discovered,  as  he  lay  upon  a  couch  and  seemed 
to  be  asleep,  till  his  daughter,  on  presenting  him 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  first  perceived  his  insensibility. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument  over 
him,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Markham,  aftenvards 
archbishop  of  York. 

BERNARD,  ST.,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
He  was  born  in  1091,  in  the  village  of  Fountaine  in 
Burgundy.  In  1115  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux  was 
founded,  and  Bernard  was  made  the  first  abbot  of 
this  religious  house,  where  many  celebrated  men 
were  bred  up  under  his  tuition  :  it  is  said  that  a  pope, 
six  cardinals,  and  no  less  than  thirty  bishops  came 
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out  of  this  house.  He  acquired  so  great  a  degree  of 
esteem  amongst  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  common 
people,  that  no  ecclesiastical  affair  or  dispute  was 
carried  on  without  having  recourse  to  his  advice. 
It  was  owing  to  him  that  Innocent  II.  was  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  pontiff";  and  after  the  death  of  Peter 
Leonis,  anti-pope,  Victor,  who  had  been  named  suc- 
cessor, made  a  voluntary  abdication  of  his  dignity. 
He  convicted  Abelard  at  the  council  of  Sens,  in  1 140. 
He  opposed  the  monk  Raoul ;  he  persecuted  the 
followers  of  Arnaud  de  Brescia ;  and,  in  1148,  he 
got  Gilbert  de  la  Porvice  bishop  of  Poitiers  and 
Eonde  I'Etoile  to  be  condemned  in  the  council  of 
Rheims.  He  died  in  1153,  after  having  founded 
160  monasteries,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  the  Romish  church.  ^ITie  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  in  I690,  by 
Mabillon,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

BERNARD,  EDWARD,  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
born  near  Towcester  in  Northamptonshire,  the  2nd 
of  May,  1638.  He  received  some  part  of  his  educa- 
tion at  Northampton ;  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 
was  very  young,  his  mother  sent  him  to  an  uncle  in 
London,  who  entered  him  at  Merchant-Taylors- 
School,  in  1648.  Here  he  continued  till  June,  1655, 
when  he  was  elected  scholar  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Oxford,  of  which  he  also  became  afterwards  fellow. 
In  the  university  he  applied  himself  to  history,  phi- 
lology, and  philosophy ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
but  likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew,  Sy- 
riac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic.  He  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1658,  that  of  master  April  16, 
1662,  and  that  of  bachelor  in  divinity  June  9,  I668. 
December  following  he  went  to  Leyden,  to  consult 
several  oriental  manuscripts  left  to  that  university  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Levinus  Wanierus,  and  es- 
pecially the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  books  of  Apollonius 
Pergseus's  conic  sections,  the  Greek  text  of  which  is 
lost,  but  which  are  preserved  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
that  author.  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  examined 
and  collated  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  which  induced  those  who  published 
ancient  authors  to  apply  to  him  for  observations  or 
emendations ;  these  he  readily  imparted,  and  by  this 
means  became  engaged  in  a  very  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  societies  of  Europe.  In 
1669  the  celebrated  Sir  ChristOTjher  Wren,  Savilian 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  ha^dng  been  ap- 
pointed surv^eyor-general  of  his  majesty's  works,  ob- 
tained leave  to  name  a  deputy  at  Oxford,  and  selected 
Mr.  Bernard,  which  engaged  the  latter  in  a  more 
particular  application  to  the  study  of  astronomy. 
In  1672  the  master  and  fellows  of  his  college  pre- 
sented him  to  the  rectory  of  Cheam  in  Surrey ;  and 
February  following.  Dr.  Peter  Mews,  the  master, 
being  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
appointed  Mr.  Bernard  one  of  his  chaplains.  But 
the  following  year  he  quitted  all  ^aews  of  preferment, 
by  accepting  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ; 
for,  by  the  statutes  of  the  founder.  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
the  professors  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  other  office 
either  ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

About  this  time  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  at  Oxford 
of  collecting  and  publishing  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians. Mr.  Bernard,  who  had  first  formed  the  pro- 
ject, collected  all  the  old  books  published  on  that 
subject  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  all  the 
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MSS.  he  could  discover  in  the  Bodleian  and  Savilian 
librai-ies,  which  he  airanged  in  order  of  time,  and 
according  to  the  matter  they  contained.  Of  this  he 
drew  up  a  synopsis  or  \-iew  which  he  presented  to 
Bishop  Fell,  a  great  encourager  of  the  undertaking. 
As  a  s})ecimen,  he  published  also  a  few  sheets  of 
Euchd  in  folio,  containing  the  Greek  text  and  a 
Latin  version,  with  Proclus's  commentary  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  learned  schoha  and  corollaries.  He 
undertook  also  an  edition  of  the  "  Parva  Syntaxis 
Alexandrina,"  in  which,  besides  Euchd,  are  contained 
the  small  treatises  of  Theodosius,  Autolycus  Mene- 
aus,  Aristarchus,  and  Hipsicles ;  but  it  was  never 
published^      In    1676   he   was  sent   to    France   by 


BERNIER,  FRANCIS,  commonly  caUed  the 
Mogul,  from  his  travels  and  long  residence  in  that 
prince's  territory.  He  was  born  at  Angers  in  France, 
and,  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
at  jSIontpelier,  he  gratitied  a  strong  natural  inclination 
which  he  had  for  travelling.  He  left  his  own  coun- 
try in  1654,  and  went  first  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
thence  into  Egypt.  He  continued  a  year  at  Cairo, 
where  he  was  mfected  v/ith  the  plague.  He  embarked 
afterwards  at  Suez  for  the  kingdom  of  the  Mogid, 
and  resided  twelve  years  at  the  court  of  that  prince, 
whom  he  attended  in  several  of  his  journeys,  and 
acted  as  his  physician  for  eight  years.  Upon  his 
return  to  France,  in  1670,  he  pub'hshed  the  history 
Charles  II.  to  be  tutor  to  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and   of  the  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and  several 


Northumberland,  natural  sons  of  the  king,  by  the 
duchess  of  Cle^'eland,  ^\^th  A^hom  they  then  lived  in 
Paris ;  but,  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ners not  suiting  the  gaiety  of  the  duchess's  family,  he 
continued  %vith  them  only  for  one  year,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford  :  he  reaped  however  the  advantage, 
during  liis  stay  at  Paris,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  learned  men  of  that  city.  In  16S3 
he  went  again  to  Leyden,  to  be  present  at  the  sale 
of  Nicholas  Heinsius's  library,  where  he  purchased 
several  of  the  classical  authors  that  had  been  either 
collated  with  manuscripts  or  illustrated  with  the 
originalnotes  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  BonaventureVulca- 
nius,  the  two  Heinsius's,  and  other  celebrated  critics 
and  persons  of  learning. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  hfe,  he  Avas  much 
afflicted  with  stone ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and 
other  infirmities,  he  took  a  third  voyage  to  Holland, 
to  attend  the  sale  of  Golius's  manuscripts.  After 
six  or  seven  weeks'  absence  he  returned  to  London, 
and  from  thence  to  Oxford.  There  he  fell  into  a 
consumption,  which  put  an  end  to  his  hfe,  January 
12,  1696.  Four  days  after  he  was  interred  in  St. 
John's  Chapel,  where  a  monument  of  white  marble 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  With  regard  to  this 
learned  man's  private  character  Dr.  Smith  gives  the 
foUoMdng  estimate  of  it.  "  He  was,"  he  says,  *'  of 
a  mild  disposition,  averse  to  \\Tangling  and  disputes ; 
and,  if  by  chance  or  otherwise  he  hajjpened  to  be 
present  where  contests  ran  high,  he  would  deliver  his 
opinion  with  great  candour  and  modesty,  and  in  few 
words,  but  entirely  to  the  purpose.  He  was  a  candid 
judge  of  other  men's  perfomiances  ;  not  too  censo- 
rious even  on  trifling  books,  if  they  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  good  manners,  virtue,  or  religion ;  and 
to  those  which  display  wit,  learning,  and  good  sense, 
none  gave  more  ready  and  more  amj)le  praise. 
Though  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England, 
yet  he  judged  favourably  and  charitably  of  dissenters 
of  all  denominations.  His  piety  and  prudence  never 
suflTered  him  to  be  hurried  away  by  an  immoderate 
zeal  in  declaiming  against  the  errors  of  others.  His 
piety  was  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  his  devotions 
both  in  pubhc  and  private  very  regular  and  exem- 
plary. Of  his  great  and  extensive  learning,  the  works 
he  ])ublished,  and  the  manuscripts  he  has  left,  are  a 
isufficient  CAadence." 

BERNI,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
l)orn  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  he  became 
secretary  to  the  l)ishop  of  Veroni,  and  became  notori- 
ous for  the  profligacy  of  his  general  conduct.  He 
died  ill  1536,  and  his  "Rime  Burlesche"  are  to  be 
found  in  most  collections  of  Italian  hterature. 


other  works,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  mads  a  voyage  to 
England  in  16S5,  and  died  three  years  after  at  Paris, 
on  the  22d  of  September  I68S. 

BERNINI,  JOHN  LAWRENCE.— Tliis  eminent 
Itahan  artist  was  born  at  Naples,  December  7th, 
159s.  He  is  praised  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
Michael  Aiigelo  of  modern  times,  on  account  of  his 
success  as  a  painter,  a  statuary,  and  an  architect. 
Richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  favoured  by  circum- 
stances, he  rose  superior  to  the  rules  of  art,  creating 
for  huTiself  an  easy  manner,  the  faults  of  which  he 
knew  how  to  disguise  by  its  brilliancy.  From  his 
early  youth,  he  manifested  a  great  power  to  excel  in 
the  arts  of  design,  and,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  ex- 
ecuted the  head  of  a  child  in  marble,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  remcricable  production.  That  such  rare 
endowments  might  be  suitably  cultivated,  his  father 
carried  hun  to  Rome.  One  of  Bernini's  first  works 
was  the  marble  bust  of  the  prelate  Montajo,  after 
which  he  made  the  bust  of  the  pope  and  of  several 
cai'dinals ;  and  he  was  not  eighteen  years  old  when 
he  pi-oduced  the  "  Apollo  and  Daphne,"  in  marble, 
a  masterpiece  of  grace  and  execution.  Looking  at 
this  group  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  declared  that 
he  had  made  very  little  progress  since  the  time  when 
that  was  executed.  His  manner  was  indeed  more 
chaste  and  less  afi:ected,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
than  at  a  later  period. 

After  the  death  of  Gregory  XV.,  Cardinal  Maffeo 
Barberini,  his  successor,  employed  Bernini  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  assigning  to  him  a  monthly  pension  of  300 
crowns,  which  was  afterwards  augmented.  Among 
his  numerous  works  in  sculpture  were  the  "  Palace  of 
Barberini,"  the  "  Belfry  of  St.  Peter,"  the  "  Model 
of  the  Monument  of  the  Countess  Matilda,"  and  the 
"  Monument  of  Urban  VHI.,"  his  benefactor.  In 
the  year  1644,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France,  off'ered  Bernini  a  salary  of  12,000 
crowTis  ;  but  he  dechned  the  invitation.  Urban  had 
scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  and  Innocent  X.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  when  the  envy  engendered  by 
the  merits  of  the  artist  and  the  favour  bestowed 
on  him  broke  forth.  His  enemies  triumphed  ;  but 
he  regained  the  favour  of  the  pope  by  a  model  for  a 
fountain,  and  at  the  same  time  he  erected  the  palace 
of  "  Monte  Citorio."  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor 
of  Innocent  X.,  displayed  much  taste  for  the  arts 
and  favour  to  this  artist,  and  required  of  him  a  plan 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  "  Piazzo  di  San  Pietro." 
This  admirable  colonnade  which  is  so  beautifully  pro- 
portioned to  the  Basilica  was  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  artist.  We  may  also  mention  the  "  Palace 
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Odescalcbi,"  the  "  Rotunda  della  Riccia,"  the  house 
for  no\dces,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  &c. 

Louis  XIV.  ha\'ing  again  invited  him  in  the  most 
flattering  terms  to  Paris,  he  set  out  from  Rome,  in 
1665,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  sons  and  a  numerous  retinue.  Never  did  an  artist 
travel  with  such  pomp,  and  under  such  flattering 
circumstances  ;  and  the  reception  which  he  met  with 
in  Paris  was  highly  honourable.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  some  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  induced  him  to  return  to 
Rome  ;  and  he  left  Paris  loaded  with  presents,  after 
a  short  stay. 

In  his  seventieth  year,  this  indefatigable  artist  ex- 
ecuted one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the  "  Tomb 
of  Alexander  VII.,"  and  he  continued  to  devote  him- 
self to  works  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  statuary, 
with  such  ardour  that,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  he 
died,  November  28,  1680,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  was  buried  with  great  magnificence,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  Bernini's  favourite  maxim 
was,  "  Chi  non  esce  talvolta  della  regola,  non  passa 
mai."  Thus  he  was  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to 
excel  in  the  arts,  the  aspirant  must  rise  above  all 
rules,  and  create  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  lliis 
Bernini  accomplished  with  a  rare  good  fortune,  but 
the  influence  of  his  style  was  but  transient.  His 
most  eminent  disciples  are  Pietro  Bernini,  his  brother, 
a  statuary,  architect,  and  mathematician,  Mathia 
Rossi,  Francois  Duquesnoi,  surnamed  "  The  Fle- 
ming," and  Borromini. 

BERNIS,  FRANCOIS  JOACHIM  DEPIERRES, 
COMTE  DE  LYON,  was  born  at  St.  Marcel  de 
I'Ardeche,  in  1715.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  but  little  favoured  by  fortune,  for  which  rea- 
son his  parents  destined  him  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. Madam  de  Pompadour  presented  him  to 
Louis  XV.,  who,  being  pleased  with  him,  assigned 
to  him  an  apartment  in  the  Tuileries,  with  a  pension 
of  1500livres.  His  wishes  were  directed  towards 
raising  his  income  to  6000  livres.  Not  succeeding, 
however,  in  attaining  this  moderate  fortune,  he  re- 
solved to  aim  at  a  larger  one.  He  went  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Venice,  and  obtained  great  respect  in  this  dif- 
ficult post.  After  his  return,  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
favour  at  court,  and  soon  became  minister  of  foreign 
aflfairs.  The  pohtical  system  of  Europe  was  changed 
at  that  time.  France  and  Austria,  hitherto  enemies, 
united  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  seven  years'  war,  so  unfortu- 
nate for  France.  M.  Bernis  has  been  designated, 
by  several  wTiters,  as  the  chief  author  of  this  alliance. 
Duclos,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
maintain  the  old  system,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Richelieu, 
had  made  France  the  protectress  of  the  less  power- 
ful states  of  Germany,  and  the  rival  of  Austria. 
Oppressed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  which 
in  part,  at  least,  were  ascribed  to  him,  Bernis  sur- 
rendered his  post,  and  was  soon  after  banished  from 
court.  His  disgrace  lasted  till  the  year  1764, 
when  the  king  appointed  him  archbishop  of 
Alby,  and  five  years  later  ambassador  to  Rome. 
Here  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  the  name  of 
his  court,  and  against  his  own  opinion,  he  laboured 
to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
means  of  indulging  his  generous  disposition.     He 
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was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  poverty,  from  which, 
however,  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension  from  the 
Spanish  court.  M.  Bernis  died  in  Rome,  November 
2,  1794,  nearly  eighty  years  old.  The  easy  poetry 
of  his  youth  had  procured  him  a  place  in  the  French 
academy.  His  verses  have  been  rei>roached  with  af- 
fectation, negligence,  and  an  excess  of  ornament  and 
mythological  images.  Voltaire  called  him  "  Babet- 
la-Bouquetiere,"  from  a  fat  flower-woman,  M-ho  sold 
her  nosegays  before  the  Opera  House.  Neverthe- 
less, Voltaire  had  a  great  esteem  for  his  talents,  his 
judgment,  his  criticisms,  and  his  character,  as  is 
ev-ident  from  their  correspondence.  After  his  death, 
Azara  published  his  poem,  "  La  Religion  Vengee"' 
(Religion  avenged),  which  though  it  contains  many 
beautiful  verses  and  sublime  ideas,  is  deficient  in  fire 
and  animation.  A  collection  of  Bernis's  works  was 
published  in  1797,  by  Didot. 

BERNOULLI. — There  are  several  verj'  distin- 
guished mathematicians  bearing  this  name  and  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
is  represented  in  the  following  portrait. 
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James  Bernoulli  was  bom  at  Basle  in  Switzerland, 
December  27,  1654.  He  gave  very  early  proofs  of 
his  genius  for  mathematics,  and  soon  became  a  geo- 
metrician, without  any  assistance  from  masters  and 
at  first  almost  without  books  ;  for  he  was  not  allowed 
to  have  any  books  of  this  kind,  and  if  one  fell  by 
chance  into  his  hands  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  it, 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  father, 
who  designed  him  for  other  studies.  This  severity 
m.ade  him  choose  for  his  de\dce,  Phaeton  driving  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  with  these  words,  "  Invito  patre 
sidera  verso,"  "  I  traverse  the  stars  against  my 
father's  inclination  :"  it  had  a  particular  reference  to 
astronomy,  the  part  of  mathematics  to  which  he  at 
first  applied  himself.  But  these  precautions  did  not 
avail,  for  he  pursued  his  favomite  study  with  great 
application. 

In  1676  Bernoulli  began  his  travels.  At  Bourdeaux 
he  composed  universal  gnomonic  tables,  but  they 
were  never  published.  He  returned  from  France  to 
his  own.  country  in  1680.     About  this  time  there  ap- 
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peared  a  comet,  the  return  of  which  he  foretold,  and 
wrote  a  small  treatise  upon  it,  which  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin.  He  went  soon  after  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  apphed  himself  to  the  new  philosophy, 
and  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  mathematics 
which  consists  in  resolving  problems  and  demonstra- 
tions. After  having  visited  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
he  went  to  Calais,  and  passed  over  to  England.  At 
London  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  several  sciences,  and  was 
frequently  present  at  the  philosophical  meetings  held 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Boyle.  He  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  in  1682,  and  exhibited  at  Basle  a  course 
of  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics, 
which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  new  discoveries. 
The  same  year  he  published  his  "  Essay  on  a  New 
System  of  Comets,"  and  the  year  following  his 
"  Dissertation  on  the  Weight  of  the  Air."  About 
this  time  Leibnitz  having  pubUshed,  in  the  Acta 
Eruditorum  at  Leipsic,  some  essays  on  his  new  "  Cal- 
culus Differentialis,"  but  concealing  the  art  and 
method  of  it,  M.  Bernoulli  and  his  brother  John 
discovered,  by  the  little  which  they  saw,  the  beauty 
and  extent  of  it.  This  induced  them  to  endeavour  to 
unravel  the  secret,  which  they  did  with  such  success, 
that  Leibnitz  declared  that  the  invention  belonged  to 
them  as  much  as  to  himself. 

In  1GS7  James  Bernoulli  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  at  Basle,  a  trust  which  he 
discharged  with  great  applause,  and  his  reputation 
drew  a  great  number  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  to 
attend  his  lectures.  In  1699  he  was  admitted  a  fo- 
reign member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ; 
and  in  1701  the  same  honour  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Academy  of  Berhn,  in  both  of  which 
he  published  several  ingenious  compositions.  He 
wrote  also  several  pieces  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum  " 
of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  "  Journal  des  S^avans."  His 
intense  application  to  study  brought  upon  him  the 
gout,  and  by  degrees  a  slow  fever,  which  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life  the  l6th  of  August  1705,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

BERNOULLI,  JOHN,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
and  no  less  celebrated  as  a  mathematician.  He  re- 
ceived a  commercial  education,  but,  prompted  by 
inchnation,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, in  %vhich  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Basle  in 
1685.  He  shared  with  his  brother  in  the  great  ma- 
thematical discovery  relating  to  the  differential  calcu- 
lus, in  which  Leibnitz  had  been  engaged.  In  1695 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  at  Groningen, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  lectures  and 
scientific  researches.  On  the  death  of  his  brother, 
he  succeeded  him  at  Basle,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  January  1,  1748,  in 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

BERNOULLI,  DANIEL,  a  celebrated  professor 
of  physic  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Basle,  and  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
in  Europe,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was 
born  at  Groningen  in  1 700,  and  was  hke  his  father 
intended  for  trade,  but  was  permitted  at  his  own 
request  to  study  medicine.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  refused  the  presidency 
of  an  academy  about  to  be  established  at  Genoa. 
He  then  went  to  Petersburg,  and  continued  there 
till  1733,  when  he  returned  to  Basle  and  became 
medical  professor.  In  1724  he  published  his  "  E.x- 
ercitationes  quaedam  Mathematicae,"  and  in  1738  his 


"  Hydrodynamica."  Nine  times  he  obtained  the 
premium  given  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
and  once,  viz.  in  1734,  divided  it  with  his  father,  who, 
instead  of  being  pleased  with  the  honour  obtained 
by  his  son,  never  forgave  what  he  termed  his  unduti- 
ful  competition.  It  seems  the  son's  greatest  oifence 
was  his  having  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
while  the  father  was  a  determined  Cartesian.  In 
1740  he  divided  a  prize  Avith  Euler  and  Maclaurin 
for  a  paper  on  the  tides.  In  1748  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  Parisian  Academy  of  sciences,  and 
died  March  17,  1782. 

BERRI,  CHARLES  DE  BOURBON.— This  un- 
fortunate prince  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1778.  He 
early  in  life  entered  into  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  royalist  wars  under  the  prince  of 
Conde.  In  1801  he  joined  his  father  in  England, 
and  was  ultimately  restored  to  his  rank  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  allies  in  Paris.  He  was  stabbed  by  an 
enthusiast  named  Louvel  February  13th,  1820.  His 
son  was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Bourdeaux. 

BERTHIER,  ALEXANDER,  princeofNeufchatel. 
This  distinguished  French  officer  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wars  which  succeeded  the  revolution. 
When  General  Duphot  was  killed  in  a  popular  tu- 
mult at  Rome,  Berthier  was  despatched  thither  by 
the  French  Directory,  and  entering  that  city  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1798,  he  put  an  end  to  the  papal 
government,  proclaimed  the  Roman  Republic  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  and  sent  Pope  Pius  VI.  a 
prisoner  to  France,  where  he  died.  In  January  1798 
he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  was  ordered  by  the  directory  to  march  against 
the  dominions  of  the  pope.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  he  made  his  entrance  into  Rome,  abolished 
the  papal  government,  and  established  a  consular  one. 
Being  much  attached  to  General  Buonaparte,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  Egypt  as  chief  of  the  general  staff. 
He  afterwards  became  general-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  reserve,  accompanied  Buonaparte  to  Italy  in  1800, 
and  contributed  to  the  passage  of  St.  Bernard  and 
the  victory  at  Marengo.  He  signed  the  armistice  of 
Alessandria,  formed  the  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordinary  mission 
to  Spain.  He  then  received  again  the  department 
of  war,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Carnot.  Berthier  accompanied  Napoleon 
to  Milan,  June  1805,  to  be  present  at  his  coronation, 
and  in  October  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  grand  army  in  Germany.  Having  in 
1806  accompanied  the  emperor  in  his  campaign 
against  Prussia,  he  signed  the  armistice  of  Tilsit, 
June  1807.  He  afterwards  resigned  his  post  as  mi- 
nister of  war,  and,  having  been  appointed  vice- 
constable  of  France,  married  in  1808  Maria  Eliza- 
beth Amelia,  daughter  of  Duke  Wilham  of  Bavaria- 
Birkenfeld,  and  continued  to  be  the  companion  of 
Napoleon  in  all  his  expeditions. 

In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1809  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Wagram,  and  recei^'^ed  the  title 
of  prince  of  Wagram.  In  1810,  as  proxy  of  Napo- 
leon, he  received  the  hand  of  Maria  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  and  accompanied  her  to 
France.  Somewhat  later  Napoleon  made  him  colo- 
nel-general of  the  Swiss  troops. 

In  1812  Berthier  was  with  the  army  in  Russia,  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  which  post  he  also  held  in 
1813.  After  Napoleon's  abdication,  he  lost  his 
principality  of  Neufchatel,  but  retained  his  other  ho- 
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nours,  and  possessed  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  whom,  after  Napoleon's  return,  he 
accomjjanied  to  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  repaired 
to  his  family  at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  May  30. 
After  his  arrival  at  this  place  he  was  obsen-ed  to  be 
sunk  in  a  profound  melancholy ;  and  when,  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  1st,  the  music  of  the  Russian 
troops  was  heard  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window 
of  the  third  story  of  his  palace. 

BERTHOLLET,  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  COUNT, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  scientific  academies  at 
Paris,  London,  Turin,  Haerlem,  &c.,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  theoretical  chemists  of  our  times.  He 
was  born  at  Talloire  in  Savoy,  December  9,  1748, 
and  studied  medicine  at  Turin  :  went  in  1772  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  connected  with  Lavoisier, 
and  was  admitted  in  1780  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  in  that  city ;  he  was  made 
in  1794  professor  in  the  normal  school  there, 
and  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1796  in  order  to  select  the 
monuments  that  were  to  be  carried  to  Paris.  He 
afterwards  followed  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  re- 
turned with  him  in  1799-     In  1804  Napoleon  ap- 


pointed him  senator  for  the  district  of  Montpellier. 
And  in  1813  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  j 
of  the  Reunion.  April  1,  1814,  however  he  voted  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  provisional  government  and 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon.  Louis  XVIIl.  made 
him  a  peer,  and  after  the  final  restoration  of  Louis,  he 
took  his  seat  again  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Among 
the  inventions  and  new  processes  with  which  the 
sciences  and  the  arts  were  enriched  by  him,  the  most 
important  are  those  for  the  charring  of  vessels  to  pre- 
serve water  in  ships,  for  the  stiffening  and  glazing 
of  linen,  &c.,  but  principally  that  for  the  bleaching 
of  vegetable  substances  by  means  of  ox}Tnuriatic 
acid,  which  since  1786  has  been  in  general  use  in 
France.  Besides  different  essays  in  the  collections 
of  the  academy  and  the  institute,  he  has  written 
several  larger  works,  among  which  his  "  Essai  de 
Statique  Chimique"  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
important,  and  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
our  times.  Ilie  complicated  phenomena  of  chemistry 
are  reduced  in  this  work  to  the  strict  and  simple  laws 
of  mechanics.     He  had  also  a  large  share  in  the  re- 


subject  in  Paris  in  1787-     BerthoUet  died  in  Paris, 
November  7,  1822. 

BERTHOUD,  FERDINAND,  a  celebrated  maker 
of  marine  chronometers,  born  at  Plancemont,  in  the 
county  of  Neufchatel,  in  1727.  His  father  caused 
him  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  watchmaking,  and, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his 
knowledge,  sent  him  to  Paris.  He  resided  in  that 
city  from  1745,  and  there  made  his  first  marine 
chronometers,  which  ha\'ebeen  used  by  French  navi- 
gators on  so  many  occasions  for  extending  and  cor- 
recting geographical  knowledge.  He  left  several 
works  relating  to  his  art.  He  died  in  1807.  His 
nephew  Louis  Berthoud,  his  pupil,  and  the  heir  of 
his  talents,  has  extended  his  improvements  still  fur- 
ther. His  chronometers  are  in  the  hands  of  almost 
all  navigators,  and  are  even  more  com^enient  than 
those  of  his  uncle. 

BERTOLI,  GIOVANNI  DOMENICO,  COUNT 
OF,  was  born  in  1676  at  Moreton,  in  Friuli,  a  place 
where  many  antiquities  existed,  of  which  no  person 
had  taken  notice.  The  inhabitants  had  even  been  in 
the  habit  for  a  long  time  of  building  their  houses 
with  the  ruins  and  remains  of  art.  To  prevent  further 
destruction,  Bertoli,  in  conjunction  with  other  men 
of  learning  and  taste,  bought  all  the  ancient  marbles 
which  were  excavated.  Muratorio  and  Apostolo Zeno 
encouraged  him  in  his  antiquarian  researches  and  pub- 
hcations.  Bertoli  died  in  1758.  His  most  import- 
ant work  is  "  Le  Antichita  de  Aquileja  Profane  e 
Sacre,"  pubhshed  at  Venice  in  1739.  Some  of  his 
treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  P.  Calo- 
gera ;  others  in  the  memoirs  of  the  "  Societa  Colum- 
baria "  at  Florence. 

BERTON,  HENRY  MONTAN,  son  of  Peter 
Berton,  who,  when  director  of  the  opera  at  Paris,  in- 
duced Gluck  and  Piccini  to  come  to  Paris.  Berton  was 
born  December  17th,  1767,  in  Paris,  and  formed  him- 
self under  the  great  masters  Gluck,  Piccini,  Paesiello, 
and  Sacchini.  When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  ap- 
peared before  the  pubhc  as  a  composer  in  the  "  Concert 
Spirituel,"  and  when  the  conservatory  wasestabhshed 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  harmony.  In  1807  he 
was  made  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  after- 
wards leader  ofthe  choir  {chef  du  chant)  at  the  great 
imperial  opera.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  Russia 
by  the  emperor,  but  soon  returned  to  France.  His 
most  celebrated  opera  is  "Aline  Reine  de  Golconde." 
BETHUNE,  MAXIMILIAN  DE.  —  This  dis- 
tinguished French  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the 
Baron  de  Rosni,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  opinions 
and  doctrine  of  the  reformed  rehgion,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  Ufe  constant  in  the  profession  of  it, 
which  appears  to  have  fitted  him  for  the  important 
services  to  which  Providence  had  designed  him. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  took  so  important  a  part 
in  the  wars  of  the  League,  and  was  himself  so  nearly 
sacrificed  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that 
it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  a  general  ^aew  of  the 
state  of  political  affairs  at  this  period  to  render  our 
details  of  his  life  intelligible.  The  queen  of  Navarre, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Antony  de  Bourbon, 
returned  to  Beam,  where  she  openly  professed  Cal- 
vinism. She  sent  for  her  son  Henry  from  the  court 
of  France  to  Pau  in  1556,  and  put  him  under  a  pre- 
ceptor who  trained  him  up  in  the  protestant  religion. 
She  declared  herself  the  protectress  of  the  protes- 


formation  of  the  chemical  nomenclature,  as  well  as    tant's  in  1566,  and  went  to  Rochelle,  where  she  de 
in  tlie  publication  of  the  work  that  appeared  on  this  |  voted  her  son  to  the  defence  of  the  reformed  religion. 
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In  that  quality  Henry,  then  prince  of  Beam,  was  de- 
clared chief  of  the  jjarty,  and  followed  the  array 
from  that  time  to  the  peace,  which  was  signed  at  St. 
Gennains,  August  11,  1570.  He  then  returned  to 
Beam  ;  and,  after  visiting  his  estates  and  his  govern- 
ment of  Guvenne,  he  went  and  settled  at  RocheUe. 

On  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre  the  protest- 
ants  were  threatened  with  new  persecutions,  but  the 
court  of  France  pretended  to  keep  aloof  from  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  cathohcs.  Still  many  of  the  pro- 
testants,  amongst  whom  was  the  father  of  Bethune, 
suspected  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  too  fatally  verified  their  suspi- 
cions ;  this  accounts  for  the  escape  of  young  Be- 
thune during  that  terrible  carnage. 

"  I  was  in  bed,"  says  he,  "  and  awaked  from 
sleep  three  hours  after  rnidnight  by  the  sound  of  all 
the  bells  and  the  confused  cries  of  the  populace. 
My  governor,  St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  de  chambre, 
went  hastily  out  to  know  the  cause;  and  I  never 
afterwards  heard  more  of  these  men,  who  without 
doubt  were  among  the  first  that  were  sacrificed  to 
the  public  fury.  I  continued  alone  in  my  chamber 
dressing  myself,  when  in  a  few  moments  I  saw  my 
landlord  enter,  pale,  and  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
He  was  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and,  having 
learned  what  the  matter  was,  had  consented  to  go  to 
mass,  to  preserve  his  life  and  his  house  from  being 
pillaged.  He  came  to  persuade  me  to  do  the  same, 
and  to  take  me  with  him.  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
follow  him,  but  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the 
college  of  Burgundy,  where  I  had  studied,  though 
the  great  distance  between  the  house  where  I  then 
was  and  the  college  made  the  attempt  very  dangerous. 
Having  disguised  myself  in  a  scholar's  gown,  I  put 
a  large  prayer-book  under  my  aiTO  and  went  into  the 
street.  I  was  seized  with  horror  inexpressible  at  the 
sight  of  the  furious  murderers,  who,  running  from 
all  parts,  forced  open  the  houses,  and  cried  aloud, 
'  Kill !  kill !  massacre  the  Hugenots !'  The  blood 
which  I  saw  shed  before  my  eyes  redoubled  my 
terror.  I  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  body  of  guards  ; 
they  stopped  me,  questioned  me,  and  were  beginning 
to  use  me  ill,  when,  happily  for  me,  the  book  that  I 
carried  was  perceived,  and  served  me  for  a  passport. 

"Twice  after  this  I  fell  into  the  same  danger, from 
which  I  extricated  myself  by  the  same  good  fortune. 
At  last  I  arrived  at  the  college  of  Burgundy,  where  a 
danger  still  greater  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with 
awaited  me.  The  porter  having  twice  refused  me 
entrance,  I  continued  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
street  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  murderers,  whose 
numbers  increased  every  moment,  and  who  were  evi- 
dently seeking  for  their' prey,  when  it  came  into  my 
mind  to  ask  for  La  Faye,  the  principal  of  this  college, 
a  good  man,  by  whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved.  The 
porter,  prevailed  upon  by  some  small  pieces  of  money 
which  I  put  into  his  hand,  admitted  me  ;  and  my 
friend  carried  me  to  his  apartment,  where  two  inhu- 
man priests,  whom  1  heard  mention  the  Sicilian  ves- 
pers, wanted  to  force  me  from  him,  that  they  might 
cut  me  in  pieces  ;  saying,  the  order  was  not  to  spare 
even  infants  at  the  breast.  All  the  good  man  could  do 
was  to  conduct  me  privately  to  a  distant  chamber, 
where  he  locked  me  up,  and  here  I  was  confined  three 
days,  uncertain  of  my  destiny,  seeing  no  one  but  a 
servant  of  my  friend,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  me  provision."  The  massacre  lasted  three  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  prohibition  against  mur- 
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dering  and  pillaging  any  Tnore  of  the  protestants  was 
published  at  Paris ;  and  then  Sully  was  suffered  to 
quit  his  cell  in  the  college  of  Burgundy.  He  imme- 
diately saw  two  soldiers  of  the  guard,  agents  to  his 
father,  entering  the  college,  who  gave  his  father  a  re- 
lation of  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  eight  days 
after  he  received  a  letter  from  him,  advising  him  to 
continue  in  Paris,  since  the  prince  he  served  was  not 
at  liberty  to  leave  it,  and  adding  that  he  should 
follow  the  prince's  example  in  going  to  mass. 
Though  the  king  of  Navarre  had  saved  his  life  by  this 
submission,  yet  in  other  things  he  was  treated  very 
indifterently,  and  suffered  a  thousand  capricious  in- 
sults. He  was  obhged  against  his  will  to  stay  some 
years  at  the  court  of  France,  during  which  period  he 
did  not  neglect  such  political  measures  as  seemed 
practicable,  and  he  had  a  hand  in  those  that  were 
formed  to  take  away  the  government  from  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  and  to  expel  the  Guises  from  court, 
which  that  queen  discovering,  caused  him  and  the 
duke  of  Alencon  to  be  arrested,  set  guards  upon 
them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  examined  upon  many 
allegations.  They  were  set  at  liberty  by  Henry  HI. 
for  Charles  IX.  died  1574  in  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments and  horrors,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day  having  been  always  in  his  mind.  Be- 
thune employed  his  leisure  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  he  was  able.  He  found  it  impracticable  in  a 
court  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  learned  languages, 
or  of  any  thing  called  learning  ;  but  the  king  of  Na- 
varre ordered  him  to  be  taught  mathematics  and  his- 
tory, and  all  those  exercises  which  give  ease  and 
gracefulness  to  the  person.  When  Henry  IV. 
ascended  the  throne  of  France,  Bethune  became  his 
constant  companion,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  the 
office  of  first  minister.  He  attended  to  every  part 
of  the  government,  prosecuted  extortioners,  and 
those  who  were  guilty  of  embezzling  the  public 
money,  and,  in  short,  restored  the  kingdom  in  a 
few  years  from  a  most  desperate  to  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  which  however  he  could  not  have 
done  if  the  king  had  not  resolutely  supported  him 
against  favourite  mistresses,  the  cabals  of  court,  and 
the  factions  of  state,  which  would  otherwise  have 
overwhelmed  him. 


Bethune  was  made  duke  of  Sully  in   l6o6,  ani 
from  that  period  he  is  scarcely  known  in  history  by 
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any  other  name.  After  the  assassination  of  Henry, 
Sully  retired  from  court ;  for  a  new  reign  introducing 
new  men  and  new  measures.  The  life  he  led  in  re- 
tirement was  accom])anied  with  grandeur,  and  even 
majesty;  yet  it  was,  in  some  measure,  embittered  with 
domestic  troubles,  arising  from  the  extravagance  and 
ill  conduct  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marquis  of  Rosni. 
The  duke  of  Sully  died  Dec.  22,  1641,  aged  eighty- 
three,  and  his  duchess  caused  a  statue  to  be  erected 
over  his  burying-place,  with  this  inscription  :  "  Here 
lies  the  body  of  the  most  high,  most  puissant,  and 
most  illustrious  lord,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  mar- 
quis of  Rosni,  who  shared  in  all  the  fortunes  of  King 
Henry  the  Great,  among  which  was  that  memorable 
battle  which  gave  the  ci'own  to  the  victor,  where, 
by  his  valour,  he  gained  the  white  standard,  and 
took  several  prisoners  of  distinction.  He  was  by 
that  great  monarch,  in  reward  of  his  many  virtues 
and  distinguished  merit,  honoured  with  the  dignities 
of  duke,  peer,  and  marshal  of  France,  with  the  go- 
vernments of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Poitou,  with  the 
office  of  grand  master  of  the  ordnance,  in  which, 
bearing  the  thunder  of  his  Jupiter,  he  took  the  castle 
of  Montmelian,  till  then  believed  impregnable,  and 
many  other  fortresses  of  Savoy.  He  was  likewise 
made  superintendent  of  the  finances,  which  office  he 
discharged  singly,  with  a  wise  and  prudent  economy, 
and  continued  his  faithful  services  till  that  unfortu- 
nate day  when  the  Csesar  of  the  French  nation  lost 
his  life  by  the  hand  of  a  parricide.  After  the  lamented 
death  of  that  great  king,  he  retired  from  public  affairs, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ease  and 
tranquillity."  We  cannot  conclude  the  life  of  this 
great  and  good  man  without  briefly  adverting  to  his 
"  Memoirs."  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
works  illustrative  of  French  history,  and  it  occupies 
a  period  from  1570  to  the  death  of  HenrylV.  in  1610. 
There  is  a  good  EngUsh  translation  by  Mrs.  Lennox. 

BErrERTON,  THOMAS.— This  celebrated  Eng- 
lish actor,  who,  from  his  astonishing  talents,  was  called 
the  Roscius  of  his  day,  was  born  in  Tothill  Street, 
Westminister,  in  1635.  He  is  believed  to  have 
made  his  first  appearance  in  1656  at  the  playhouse  in 
Charterhouse  Yard,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam D'Avenant.  He  continued  to  act  in  that  thea- 
tre till  the  Restoration,  when  King  Charles  granted 
patents  to  two  companies  the  one  was  called  the 
"  King's  Company"  and  the  other  the  "  Duke's." 
For  several  years  both  companies  acted  with  the 
highest  applause ;  and  the  taste  for  dramatic  en- 
tertainments was  never  stronger  than  whilst  these 
two  companies  acted.  They  were,  however,  at 
length,  united,  though  the  time  of  their  union  is  not 
precisely  known ;  but  it  was  in  this  united  company 
that  Betterton  first  displayed  his  masterly  acting. 
Some  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  actor's  style  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  passage  in  Gibber's 
Apology  :— "  Betterton  was  an  actor,"  says  he,  "  as 
Shakspeare  was  an  author,  both  without  competi- 
tors, formed  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  illustra- 
tion of  each  other's  genius.  How  Shakspeare  wrote 
all  men  who  have  a  taste  for  nature  may  read  and 
know  ;  but  with  what  higher  rapture  would  he  still 
be  read  could  they  conceive  how  Betterton  played 
him  !  Then  might  they  know  the  one  was  born  alone 
to  speak  what  the  other  only  knew  how  to  write. 
Pity  it  is  that  the  momentary  beauties  flowing  from 
an  harmonious  elocution  cannot,  Uke  those  of  poetry, 
be  their  own  record— that  the  animated  graces  of 
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the  ]ilayer  can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant  that 
breath  and  motion  jjresent  them,  or  at  best  can  but 
faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory  or  imperfect 
attestation  of  a  few  surviving   spectators.      Could 
kow  Betterton  spoke  be  as  easily  knov/n  as  what  he 
spoke,  then  might  you  see  the  Muse  of  Shakspeare 
in  her  triumph  with  all  her  beauties   in  her   best 
array,   rising  into  real  life,  and  charming  her  be- 
holders.    But  alas  !  since  all  this  is  so  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  description,  how  shall  I  show  you  Bet- 
terton ^     Should  I,  therefore,  tell  you  that  all  the 
Othellos,  Hamlets,   Hotspurs,   Macbeths,   and  Bru- 
tuses  you  have  seen  since  his  time,  have  fallen  short 
of  him,  this  still  Avould  give  you  no  idea  of  his  par- 
ticular excellence.     Let  us  see  then  what  a  particu- 
lar comparison  may  do,  whether  that  may  yet  draw 
him    nearer   to   you }      You   have    seen    a   Hamlet 
l)erhaps,  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  his  father's 
spirit,  has  thrown  himself  into  all  the  straining  vo- 
ciferation   requisite  to  express  rage  and   fury,  and 
the  house  has  thundered  with  applause,  though  the 
misguided  actor  was  all   the  while  (as  Shakspeare 
terms  it)  tearing  a  passion  into  rags.     I  am  the  more 
bold  to  offer    you  this  ])articular  instance  because 
the  late  Mr.  Addison,  while  I  sat  l)y  him  to  see  this 
scene  acted,  made  the  same  observation,  asking  me, 
with  some  surprise,  if  I  thought  Hamlet  should  be 
in   so   violent   a   passion    with   the    ghost,    which, 
though  it  might  have  astonished,  had  not  ])rovoked 
him  ?     For  you  may  observe  that  in  this  beautiful 
s[)eech   the  passion  never  rises  beyond  an  almost 
breathless  astonishment,  or  an  impatience,  limited 
by  filial  reverence,    to  enquire  into  the  suspected 
wrongs  that  may  have  raised  him  from  his  peaceful 
tomb,  and  a  desire  to  know  what  a  spirit  so  seem- 
ingly distressed  might  wish  or  enjoin  a  sorrowful 
son  to  execute  towards  his  future  quiet  in  the  grave. 
This  was  the  light  into  Avhich  Betterton  threw  this 
scene,  which  he  opened  with  a  pause  of  mute  amaze- 
ment ;    then,  rising  slowly  to  a   solemn  trembling 
voice,  he  made  the    ghost  equally  terriljle   to   the 
spectator  as  to  himself.     And,  in  the  descripti\'e  j)art 
of  the  natural   emotions  which  the  ghastly  vision 
gave  him,  the  boldness  of  his  expostulation  was  still 
governed  by  decency,  manly,  but  not  braving,  his 
voice  never  rising  into  that  seeming  outrage,  or  wild 
defiance,  of  what  he  naturally  revered.     But,  alas ! 
to   ])reserve   this   medium   between   mouthing   and 
meaning  too  little,  to  keep  the  attention  more  pleas- 
ingly awake  by  a  tempered  s])irit  than  by  mere  ve- 
hemence of  voice,  is,  of  all  the  master-strokes  of  an 
actor,  the  most  difficult  to  reach.     In  this,  none  have 
equalled  Betterton.     He  that  feels   not  himself  the 
passion  he  would  raise  will  talk  to  a  sleeping  au- 
dience.    But  this  was  never  the  fault  of  Betterton. 
A  further  excellence  in  him  was  that  he  could  vary 
his  spirit  to  the  different  characters  he  acted.    Those 
wild  impatient  starts,  that  fierce  and  flashing  fire, 
which  he  threw  into  Hotspur,   never  came  from  the 
unruffled  temper  of  his  Brutus  (for  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  Brutus  as  warm  as  Hotspur) ;  when  the 
Brutus  of  Betterton  was  provoked  in  his  dispute  with 
Cassius,  his  spirits  flew  out  of  his  eyes ;  his  steady 
looks  alone  supplied  that  terror  which  he  disdained 
an  intemperance  in  his  voice  should  rise  to.     Thus, 
with  a  settled  dignity  of  contempt,  like  an  unheeding 
rock,  he  repelled  upon  himself  the  foam  of  Cassius ; 
not  but  in  some  part  of  this  scene,  where  he  re- 
proaches Cassius,  his  temper  is  not  under  this  sup- 
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pression,  but  opens  into  that  wai-mth  which  becomes 
a  man  of  virtue ;  yet  this  is  that  hasty  spark  of  anger 
which  Brutus  himself  endeavours  to  excuse.  But, 
with  whate^-er  strength  of  nature  we  see  the  poet 
show  at  once  the  philosopher  and  the  hero,  yet  the 
image  of  the  actor's  excellence  ^vill  be  still  imperfect 
to  you,  vinless  language  could  put  colour  in  our 
words  to  paint  the  voice  with.  The  most  that  a  Van- 
dyck  can  arrive  at  is  to  make  his  portraits  of  great 
persons  seem  to  think ;  a  Shakspeare  goes  fiu-ther 
yet,  and  tells  you  what  his  pictures  thought ;  a  Bet- 
terton  steps  beyond  them  both,  and  rails  them  from 
the  grave  to  breathe,  and  be  themselves  again  in 
feature,  speech,  and  motion,  at  once  united,  and 
gratifies  at  once  your  eye,  your  ear,  your  under- 
standing. From  these  various  excellences  Betterton 
had  so  full  a  possession  of  the  esteem  and  regard  of 
his  auditors  that,  upon  his  entrance  into  every 
scene,  he  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  giddy  and  inadvertent.  To  have  talked  or  looked 
another  way  would  have  been  thought  insensibihty 
or  ignorance.  In  all  his  soliloquies  of  moment,  the 
strongest  intelligence  of  attitude  and  aspect  drew  you 
into  such  an  impatient  gaze  and  eager  expectation 
that  you  almost  imbibed  the  sentiment  with  your  eye 
before  the  ear  could  reach  it." 

Gifted  with  such  astonishing  talent,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Betterton  attracted  the  notice   of   his 
sovereign,  the  protection  of  the  upper  circles,  and 
the  general  respect  of  all  ranks  of  people.      The 
patentees  however,  as  there  was  now  only  one  theatre, 
thought  only  of  the  means  of  accumulating  wealth 
to  themselves  by  the  labours  of  others.     Betterton 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  managers  of  the  injus- 
tice of  their  proceedings,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  he 
then  procured  a  patent  for  building  a  new  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  was  opened  in  1695.  Mr. 
Congreve  accepted  a   share  in  this  company,   and 
the  first  play  they  acted  was  his  comedy  of  "  Love 
for  Love."     The  king  honoured  it  with  his  presence, 
when  Betterton  spoke  a  prologue,  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle  an  epilogue,  on  the  occasion.     But  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  this  company  enjoyed, 
and  the  favourable  reception  they  at  first  met  with, 
yet  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  their  ran  of  success 
above  two  or  three  seasons.     Vanbrugh  and  Gibber 
wrote  for  the  other  house,  and  the  frequency  of  new 
pieces  gave  them  such  an  advantage  that  Betterton's 
company,  with  all  their  merit,  must  ha^'e  been  ruined 
had  not  the  "Mourning  Bride,"  and  "The  Way  of 
the  World,"  come  to  their  relief,  and  saved  them  at 
the  last  extremity.     In  a  few  years,  however,  it  ap- 
pearing that  they  could  not   maintain  their   inde- 
pendence  without  some   new   support    from    their 
friends,  the  patrons  of  Betterton  opened  a  subscrip- 
tion for  building  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
was  opened  in  1706.      Betterton's  health,  however, 
being  much  impaired   by   constant  apphcation,  he 
declined  the  management  of  this  house,  resigning  it 
entirely  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Gongreve. 

When  Betterton  had  reached  seventy,  his  circum- 
stances grew  daily  worse  and  worse,  yet  he  kept  up 
a  remarkable  spirit  and  serenity  of  mind,  and  acted 
when  his  health  would  permit.  The  public,  remem- 
bering the  pleasure  he  had  given  them,  would  not 
allow  so  deserving  a  man,  after  fifty  years'  service,  to 
withdraw,  without  some  marks  of  their  bounty.  In 
the  spring  of  1709  a  benefit,  which  was  then  a  very 
uncommon  favour,  was  granted  to  him,  and  the  play 
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of  "Love  for  Love,"  was  acted  for  this  purpose. 
Betterton  acquired  500/.  by  this  benefit,  and  a 
promise  was  given  him  that  the  favour  should 
be  annually  repeated  as  long  as  he  lived.  Sep- 
tember the  20th,  m  the  succeeding  winter,  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  Ham.let  with  great  vivacity.  This 
activity  of  his  kept  o&  the  gout  longer  than  usual, 
but  the  fit  returned  upon  him  in  the  spring  with 
greater  \'iolence,  and  it  was  the  more  unlucky  as 
this  was  the  time  of  his  benefit.  The  play  he  fixed 
upon  was  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  in  which  he 
acted  the  part  of  Melanthus,  and  notice  was  given 
thereof  by  his  friend  the  Tatler ;  but  the  fit  inter- 
vening, that  he  might  not  disappoint  the  town,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  external  applications  to 
reduce  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  which  enabled  him 
to  appear  on  the  stage,  though  he  was  obhged  to  use 
a  slipper.  Gibber  remarks,  "  He  was  observed 
that  day  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary  spirit,  and 
met  with  suitable  applause  ;  but  the  unhappy  conse- 
quence of  tampering  with  his  distemper  was  that  it 
ilew  into  his  head  and  killed  him."  He  died  April 
28,  1710,  and  was  interred  in  Westminister  Abbey. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  attended  the  ceremony,  and  two 
days  after  published  a  paper  in  the  "  Tatler,"  eulo- 
gising his  memory. 

BETTINELLI,  SAVERIO,  a  distinguished  Italian 
author.  He  was  born  at  Mantua,  in  17 18,  and  studied 
there  and  at  Bologna,  under  the  Jesuits ;  and  taught, 
from  1739  to  1744,  belles  lettres  at  Brescia,  where  he 
made  himself  known  by  some  poems  composed  for  the 
use  of  schools.  In  Bologna,  where  he  studied  theology, 
he  continued  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents,  and 
wrote  for  the  theatre  of  the  college  his  tragedy  of 
Jonathan.  In  1751  he  was  entrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  college  of  nobles  at  Parma.  After  having 
remained  there  eight  years  he  travelled  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Verona,  where  he 
remained  till  1767,  engaged  in  preaching  and  in- 
struction. After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1773  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  resumed 
his  literary  labours  with  renewed  zeal.  He  pub- 
hshed  several  works,  among  which  some  were  in- 
tended for  ladies ;  as,  his  "  Correspondence  between 
two  Ladies,"  his  "  Letters  to  Lesbia  on  Epigrams," 
and  likewise  his  "  Twenty-four  Dialogues  on  Love." 
He  preserved  the  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his 
spirit  to  the  age  of  ninety  years,  and  died  in  1808, 
with  the  composure  of  a  philosopher  and  the  devo- 
tion of  a  Ghristian.  Besides  his  works  already  men- 
tioned, we  cite  his  "  Dell'  Entusiasmo  delle  belle 
Arti,  Risorgimento  negli  Studi,  nelle  Arti  e  ne'  Gos- 
tumi  dopo  il  Mille,"  a  superficial  work,  which  is  how- 
ever not  destitute  of  new  and  just  views.  The 
"Lettere  dieci  di  Virgilio  agli  Arcadi"  attracted  great 
attention.  The  ideas  expressed  in  this  work  of  the 
two  great  names  of  Italian  poetry,  particularly  of 
Dante,  involved  him  in  many  contests. 

BEVERIDGE,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English 
divine,  born  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1638.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  GoUege,  Gambridge, 
where  he  studied  with  great  industry  the  orient^ 
languages,  and  made  such  proficiency  in  that  depart- 
ment of  learning  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
wrote  a  "  Treatise  of  the  Excellency  and  Use  of  the 
Oriental  Tongues,  especially  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan,  with  a  Syriac  Gram- 
mar." In  1660  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Robert, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and,  about  the  same  time,  was 
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presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing,  in  Middlesex, 
vhich  he  resigned  about  a  year  after,  upon  his  being 
chosen  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London.     He  applied  himself  to  the 
discharge  of  his  ministry  with  such  zeal,  and  his 
labours  were  crowned  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
styled,  "  The  Great  Reviver  and  Restorer  of  Primi- 
tive Piety."     In  16S4   he  was  installed  prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  and  about  the  same  time  appointed 
chaplain  to   King  William  and   Queen  Mary.     In 
1691  he  was  offered,  but  refused  to  accept  of,  the  see 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Dr. 
Kenn,  on  his  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary ;  but  some  time  after  he 
accepted  that  of  St.  Asaph,  and  was  consecrated, 
July  16,  1704.     Upon  his  advancement  to  the  epis- 
copal chair  he  wrote  to  the  clergy  of  his   diocese, 
recommending  to  them,  "  Tlie  duty  of  catechising 
and  instructing  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  end 
they  might  know  what  they  were  to  beUeve  and  do 
in  order  to  salvation:"  and,  to  enable  them  to  do 
this  the  more  effectually,  he  sent  them  a  plain  expo- 
sition upon  the  church  catechism.     '^Tliis  good  pre- 
late did  not  enjoy  his  episcopal  dignity  above  three 
years  and  some  months,  for  he  died  March  the  3th, 
1709,  in  the  seventy- first  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     He  left  the  greatest 
part  of  his  estate  to  the  societies  for  propagating 
Christian  knowledge.     He  was  also  a  benefactor  to 
the  \icarage  of  Barrow,  where  he  was  born,  and  to 
the  curacy  of  Mount  Sorrel,  in  the  parish  of  Barrow. 
Bishop  Beveridge  has  had  a  high  character  given 
him  by  several  ■writers.     The  author  of  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Guardian,"  having  made  an  extract 
out  of  the  bishops's  first  sermon,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume, relating  to  the  Deity,  states  that  it  may,  for 
acuteness  of  judgment,  ornament  of  speech,  and  true 
sublimity,    be  compared  with  any  of  the  choicest 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  or  doctors  of  the 
church  who  lived  nearest  to  the   apostles'  times. 
Dr.  Henry  Felton,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  classics, 
tells  us   that  "  our  learned  and  venerable  bishop 
hath  delivered  himself  with  those  ornaments  alone 
which  his  subject  suggested  to  him,  and  hath  written 
in  that  plainness  and  solemnity  of  style,  that  gravity 
and  simphcity,  which  give  authority  to  the  sacred 
truths  he  teacheth,  and  unanswerable  evidence  to 
the  doctrines  he  defendeth, — that  there  is  something 
so  great,  primitive,  and  apostolical  in  his  writings, 
that  it  creates  an  awe  and  veneration  in  our  minds, — 
that  the  importance  of  his  subjects  is  above  the  decora- 
tion of  words-,  and  what  is  great  and  majestic  in 
itself  looketh  more  like  itself  the  less  it  is  adorned." 
Mr.   Nelson   observes   that   he    cannot  forbear  ac- 
knowledging the  favourable  dispensation  of  Pro^-i- 
dence  to  the  present  age,  in  blessing  it  with  so  many 
of  those  pious  discourses  which  our  truly  primitive 
prelate  delivered  from  the  pidpit,  and  that  he  rather 
takes  the  liberty  to  call  it  a  favourable  dispensation 
of  Pro\'idence,  because  the  bishop  gave  no  orders 
himself  that  they  should  be  printed,  but  hmnbly 
neglected  them  as  not  being  composed  for  the  press. 
But  that  this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  abating  the 
worth  of  the  sermons,  or  diminishing  the  character 
of  the  author,  that  Mr.  Nelson  thinks  it  raises  the 
excellency  of  both;  because  it  shows  at  once  the 
true  nature  of  a  popular  discourse,   and  the  great 
talent  he  had  that  way.     For,  to  improve  the  gene- 
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rality  of  hearers,  they  must  be  taught  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity,  and  the  holy  institutions  be- 
longing to  it ;  since  it  is  upon  this  true  foundation 
that  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues  must  be  built,  to 
make  them  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  And 
then  all  this  must  l^e  delivered  to  the  people  in  so 
plain  and  intelligible  a  style  that  they  may  easily 
comprehend  it ;  and  it  must  be  addressed  to  them 
in  so  affecting  and  moving  a  manner  that  their  i)as- 
sions  may  be  winged  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
what  is  taught.  Mr.  Nelson  adds  that,  "  if  he  is 
not  mistaken,  the  sermons  of  our  learned  bishop 
answer  this  character,  and  that  he  is  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  "  by  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  al- 
lowed to  have  the  greatest  talents  for  the  pulpit,  as 
well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  learning." 

Bishop  Beveridge  left  many  learned  works,  and 
there  are  many  still  deservedly  popular.  We  may 
particularly  enumerate  "  The  Great  Necessity  and 
Advantage  of  Public  Prayer  and  Frequent  Commu- 
nion. Designed  to  revive  Primitive  Piety.  With  Me- 
ditations, Ejaculations,  and  Prayers,  before,  at,  and 
after  the  Sacrament.  1710."  "One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Sermons  and  Discourses,  on  Several  Subjects, 
17O8."  "Thesaurus  Theologicus :  or  a  Comjilete 
System  of  Divinity,  summed  up  in  Brief  Notes  upon 
Select  Places  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein 
the  Sacred  Text  is  reduced  under  Proper  Heads,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  with  the  Opinions  and  Autho- 
rities of  the  Ancient  Fathefs,  Councils,  &c.  1711." 
"A  Defence  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into 
English  metre,  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins, 
and  Others,  with  Critical  Observations  on  the  New 
Version  compared  with  the  Old."  In  this  book  he 
gives  the  old  version  the  preference  to  the  new. 
"E.xposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

BEVIN,  ELW^AY,  a  musician  eminently  skilled 
in   the   knowledge   of  practical    composition,   who 
flourished   towards   the  end  of   Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.     He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  had  been 
educated  under  TaUis,  upon  whose  recommendation 
in  1589  he  was  sworn  in  gentleman  extraordinary  of 
the  royal  chapel,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  in 
1637,  it  being  discovered  that  he  adhered  to  the 
church  of  Rome.     He  was  also  organist  of  Bristol 
cathedral,  but  forfeited  that  employment  at  the  same 
time  with  his  place  in  the  chapel.     He  composed 
various  services  and  a  few  anthems.     Before  Bevin's 
time  the  precepts  for  the  composition  of  canons  were 
known  to  few.     And  Be\an,  \nth  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  students,   generously  communicated 
the  result  of  many  years'  study  and  experience,  in  a 
treatise  which  is  highly  commended  by  all  who  have 
taken  occasion  to  speak  of  it.     This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1631,  and  dedicated  to  Goodman,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  with  the  following  title : — "  A  Briefe 
and  Short  Instruction  of  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  Discant  of  All  Proportions  that 
are  in  Use ;  very  Necessary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attain  to  Knowledge  in  the  Art ;  and  may, 
by  Practice,  if  they  sing,  soon  be  able  to  compose 
Three,  Four,  and  Five  Parts,  and  also  to  compose  all 
Sort  of  Canons  that  are  usuall  by  these  Directions, 
of  Two  or  Three  Parts  in  One  upon  the  Plain  Song." 
The  lilies  contained  in  this  book  for  composition  in 
general  are  very  brief;  but  for  the  composition  of 
canons  there  are  in  it  a  variety  of  examples  of  almost 
all  the  possible  forms  in  which  they  are  capal)le  of 
being  constructed,  even  to  the  extent  of  sixty  parts. 
02 
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BEWICK.— The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  is 
materially  indebted  to  two  brothers  of  this  name. 
John  and  Thomas  Be-nack  are  best  knowTi  to  the  natu- 
rahst  by  their  ilkistraticns  of  works  on  quadrupeds 
and  British  birds.  John  Bewick  died  of  a  consumption 
in  ITQo,  and  his  brother  'lliomas  of  the  gout  in  1828. 
BEZA,  THEODORE.- This  distinguished  divine 
stands  next  to  Calvin  among  the  preachers  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  church  in  the  sixteenth  centur}-.  Born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Vezelay,  in  Burgundy,  June  24,  1519, 
educated  in  Orleans,  under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  Ger- 
man philologer  devoted  to  the  refonnation,  and  early 
familiar  with  the  ancient  classical  literature,  hebecame 
knorni,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  as  a  Latin  poet, 
by  his  petulant  and  witty  "  Juveniha."  In  1539 
he  was  made  a  hcentiate  of  law,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  invited  by  his  family  to  Paris.  He  received 
from  his  uncle  the  reversion  of  his  valuable  abbey  of 
Froidmond,  and  lived  on  the  income  of  two  benefices 
and  the  property  which  he  had  inherited  from  a 
brother.  His  habits,  at  this  time,  were  dissipated. 
His  handsome  figure,  his  talents,  and  his  connection 
with  the  most  distinguished  famihes,  opened  to  him 
the  most  splendid  prospects.  But  a  clandestine 
marriage,  which  took  i)lace  in  1543,  recalled  him 
from  his  excesses,  and  a  dangerous  illness  confirmed 
the  intention  which  he  had  formed  at  Orleans  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the  reformed 
church ;  so  that,  after  h^  recover}',  he  forsook  all 
the  advantages  of  his  sitifttion  in  Paris,  and  repaired 
with  his  wife  to  Geneva,  in  154".  Soon  after,  he 
accepted  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Lausanne,  and  obtained  to  such  a  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Su-iss  Calvinists  that  he  was  sent  in  1558 
on  an  embassy  to  the  protestant  princes  of  GeiToany, 
to  obtain  their  intercession  at  the  French  court  for 
the  release  of  the  Huguenots  imprisoned  in  Paris. 
In  the  following  year,  he  went  to  Geneva  as  a  preacher, 
and  soon  after  became  a  professor  of  theology,  and 
the  most  active  assistant  of  Calvin,  to  whom  he  had 
already  recommended  himself  by  several  works  (on 
the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  magistrate,  the 
vindication  of  the  burning  of  Servetus,  and  some 
violent  controversial  writings  on  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination and  the  communion,  against  Castaho, 
Westphal  and  Hesshuss.) 

His  talents  for  negociation  were  now  often  put  in 
requisition  by  the  Cal\inists.     He  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  at  Nerac,  to  ob- 
tain the  toleration  of  the  French  Huguenots,  and,  at 
his  desire,  he  appeared  in  1561  at  the  rehgious  con- 
ference at  Poissy,  where  he  spoke  in  defence  of  his 
party  with  a  boldness,  presence  of  mind,  and  energy, 
which  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  French  court. 
He  often  preached  in  Paris  before  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre and  the   prince  of  Conde,  also  in  the  suburbs. 
At  the  conference  of  St.  Germain,  in  1562,  he  spoke 
strongly  against  the  worship   of  images,   and,   after 
the  commencement  of  the  ci\il  war,  accompanied 
the  prince  of  Conde  as  chaplain,  and,  on  the  capture 
of  the  prince,  joined  the  admiral  Cohgny.     After  the 
restoration  of  peace,  he  returned  to  Geneva  in  1563, 
where,  besides  discharging  the  duties  of  his  offices, 
he  continued  to  engage  in  theological  controversies 
in  support   of   the    Cah'inists ;    and   after  Calvin's 
death,  in  1564,  became  his   successor,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  first  theologian  of  this  church.     He  pre- 
sided in  the  synods  of  the   French  Calvinists   at  La 
Rochelle,  and  at  Nismes,  where  he  opposed  Morel's 
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proposal  for  the  alteration  of  clerical  discipline ;  was 
sent  by  Conde  in  1574  to  the  court  of  the  elector 
palatine  ;  and  at  the  religious  conference  at  Montpel- 
lier,  which  took  place  in  1 5S6,  opposed  the  theologians 
of  Wiirtemberg,  particularly  James  Andreas.  At 
the  age  of  sixty-nine  years  he  mamedhis  second  wife, 
'.  and  still  continued  to  rejiel,  with  the  power  of  tryth 
and  wit,  the  attacks  and  calumnies  which  his  enemies, 
apostatized  Cal^-inists,  Lutherans,  and  particularly 
the  Jesuits,  heaped  upon  him.  They  reported  in 
1597  that  he  had  died,  and  returned  before  his  death 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Beza,now  seventy-eight  years 
old,  met  his  assailants  in  a  poem  full  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, and  resisted  in  the  same  year  the  attempts 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  to  convert  him,  and  the  allur- 
ing offers  of  the  pope.  In  1600  he  visited  Henry 
IV.,  in  the  territory  of  Geneva,  who  presented  him 
with  500  ducats.  After  having  enjoyed  excellent 
health  during  almost  his  whole  life,  he  died  of  old 
age,  October  13,  1605. 

By  a  rigorous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Cal- 
vin, in  whose  spirit  he  presided  over  the  church  of 
Geneva,  he  had  become  the  chief  of  his  party,  and 
enjoyed  for  forty  years  the  reputation  of  a  patriarch 
without  whose  approbation  no  important  step  was 
taken.  In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  and  perma- 
nency of  his  church,  he  sacrificed  his  own  opinions 
to  the  established  dogmas  of  Calvin,  and  rendered 
the  most  important  services  by  his  various  erudition, 
his  constant  zeal,  his  active  spu'it,  his  briUant  elo- 
quence, and  even  by  the  impression  of  his  personal 
appearance,  which  age  made  still  more  striking.  He 
defended  his  doctrines  with  ability  and  enthusiasm, 
and  often  with  merciless  severity  and  obstinacy. 
Among  his  many  works,  his  exegetic  writings,  and 
an  able  and  correct  "  History  of  Calvinism  in  France," 
from  1521  to  63,  are  still  much  esteemed.  His  cor- 
respondence with  Calvin  is  to  be  found  in  the  ducal 
library  at  Saxe-Gotha. 

BIAGIOLI,  JOSAPHAT,  a  learned  Italian  lin- 
guist who  was  bom  at  Paris.  Before  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  by  the  joint  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  in 
1798,  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
at  the  university  of  Urbino.  As  BiagioU  had  shown 
himself  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  took  re- 
fuge in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Italian 
literature  at  a  prytaneum,  and  dehvered  lectures  be- 
fore a  splendid  audience.  He  was  also  author  of  a 
"  Grammaire  Raisonnee  de  la  Langue  Itahenne  a 
rUsage  des  Francois,  sui^^e  d'un  Traite  de  la  Poe'sie 
Italienne,"  published  at  Paris  in  1809,  which  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  French  Institute,  and 
has  passed  through  four  editions.  He  also  prepared 
a  "  Grammatica  Ragionata  della  Lingua  Francese  all' 
Uso  degl'  Itahani."  His  edition  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia  del  Dante  Alighieri,"  published  at  Paris 
in  1818,  for  the  correctness  of  the  text  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  commentary,  is  held  in  great  esteem ; 
but  it  has  also  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  many 
new  errors  relating  to  Dante,  partly  from  the  editor's 
violent  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Lombard  tongue. 

BLANCHINI,  FRANCESCO.  — This  eminent 
scholar  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1662,  studied  mathe- 
matics, physics,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  first  under 
the  Jesuits,  aftenvards  at  Padua.  He  was  intended 
for  the  clerical  profession,  and  in  consequence  paid 
a  long  visit  to  Rome,  and  there  applied  himselJF  to 
jurisprudence,  but  continued  at  the  same  time  the 
study  of  experimental  physics,  astronomy,  &c.,  as 
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w«ll  as  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c.  Antiquities  also  be- 
came one  of  his  favourite  studies.  He  passed  whole 
days  amidst  ancient  monuments,  was  present  at  all 
the  excavations  in  search  of  them,  visited  all  the 
museums,  and  made  drawings  of  the  remains  of  an- 
tiiiuity  with  as  much  taste  as  skill.  At  the  death  of 
Innocent  XI.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  ascended  the  papal 
throne  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.  and 
Ijestowed  on  Bianchini  a  rich  benefice,  with  the 
appointment  of  tutor  and  librarian  to  his  nephew,  the 
cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni.  Pope  Clement  XI.  also 
patronised  him,  and  appointed  him  secretary  to  the 
commission  employed  in  the  correction  of  the 
calendar.  Bianchini  was  commissioned  to  draw  a 
meridian  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and 
to  erect  a  sun-dial.  He  successfully  accomplished 
this  difficult  undertaking,  with  the  assistance  of 
Maraldi.  Being  on  a  tour  through  Fi-ance,  Holland, 
and  England,  he  formed  the  idea  of  drawing  a 
meridian  in  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  which  Cassini  had  drawn  through  France. 
He  was  occupied  eight  years  at  his  own  expense  in 
that  work  ;  but  other  employments  withdrew  his 
attention  from  it,  and  it  remained  unfinished. 

He  concluded  his  career  with  two  important  works, 
published  in  1727,  on  the  planet  Venus  and  on  the 
sepulchre  of  Augustus.  He  died  in  1729,  and  an 
elegant  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
cathedi-al  at  Verona.  He  united  the  most  extensive 
learning  with  modesty  and  the  most  amiable 
manners. , 

BIAS.— This  distinguisbed  Ionian  was  born  at 
Priene,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Ionia,  about 
570  B.  C.  He  was  a  practical  philosopher,  studied 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  emj)loyed  his  knowledge 
in  the  service  of  his  friends,  defending  them  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  settling  their  disputes.  His 
advice,  that  the  lonians  should  fly  before  the  victorious 
Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not  followed,  and  the  victory 
of  the  army  of  Cynis  confirmed  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  Priene,  when  besieged 
by  Mazares,  resolved  to  abandon  the  city  with  their 
property.  On  this  occasion.  Bias  replied  to  one  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  departure — "I 
carry  ever)' thing  with  me."  Bias  remained  in  his 
native  countr)',  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
His  countrymen  buried  him  with  splendour,  and 
honoured  his  memory.  Some  of  his  sayings  and 
precepts  are  yet  preserved,  and  he  was  numbered 
among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 

BIBBIENA,  FERNANDO,  a  painter  and  architect 
of  some  celebrity,  who  received  his  name  from  his 
native  town  in  Tuscany.  Several  beautiful  buildings 
were  erected  in  Austria  fi-om  his  plans.  But  in  his 
theatrical  paintings  he  continued  the  vicious  style  of 
Borromini.  His  ^vritings  display  extent  and  accuracy 
of  knowledge.  When  considerably  advanced  in  life, 
his  weak  sight  prevented  him  from  painting,  and  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  revision  of  his  works, 
which  he  published  anew  at  Bologna  in  1725  and 
1731,  the  first  under  the  title  "  Direzioni  a  giovani 
Student!  nel  Disegno  dell  Architettura  Civile :"  in  the 
second,  he  treats  of  perspective.  He  finally  became 
blind,  and  died  in  1743.  His  three  sons  extended 
their  father's  art  through  all  Italy  and  Germany. 
Antonio  succeeded  to  his  father's  place  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  Giuseppe  died  at  Berlin, 
and  Alessandro  in  the  service  of  the  elector  Palatine. 


A  collection  of   Bibbiena's    decorations    has   been 
published  at  Augsburg. 

BICHENO,  JAMES,  a  dissenting  minister,  who 
was  many  years  resident  at  Newbury  in  Berkshire. 
His  last  and  principal  work  was  entitled  "  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  Benevolence."  It  appeared 
in  1817,  and  he  died  in  1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty. 

BICHAT,  XAVIER,  a  celebrated  French  phy- 
siologist, who  was  born  at  Thoivette  in  1771.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  his  lectures  were  crowded  with  students.  He 
continued  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  medical  school 
in  that  establishment  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1802.  His  best  work  is  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  Anatomical  Knowledge  to  the  Elucidation  of 
Physiology." 

BICKERSTAFF,  ISAAC,  a  clever  dramatic  writer 
who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  early  in  life  became  a 
subaltern  officer  in  the  marines.  Among  his  best 
pieces  are  "  Love  in  a  Village/'  published  in  1762, 
and  "  The  Hypocrite,"  which  was  his  last,  as  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  on  the  continent. 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  theological  writer 
who  was  born  in  1615,  and  was  educated  in  the  free- 
school  at  Wooton-under-edge ;  and,  being  a  promis- 
ing youth,  was  noticed  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley, 
who  made  him  an  allowance  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num. In  1634  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  entered 
at  Magdalen  Hall ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  1)achelor  of  arts,  and  soon  after  was 
invited  to  be  master  of  the  school  of  his  native  place, 
but  declined  it.  In  1691  he  took  his  degree  of 
master  of  arts  ;  and,  the  magistrates  of  Gloucestei 
having  chosen  him  master  of  the  free  school  of  St 
Mary  de  Crypt  in  that  city,  he  settled  there.  Havinj^ 
however  broached  some  opinions  respecting  thi 
Trinity  different  from  those  commonly  received,  ana 
having  expressed  his  thoughts  with  too  much  free- 
dom, he  was  accused  of  heresy ;  and,  being  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrates,  he  exhibited  in  writing 
a  confession,  which  not  being  thought  satisfactory, 
he  was  obhged  to  make  another  more  explicit  than 
the  former.  Shortly  after  he  composed  twelve  argu- 
m.ents  drawn  from  the  scripture,  in  which  the  com- 
monly-received opinion  respecting  the  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  refuted.  An  acquaintance  who 
had  a  copy  of  them  having  shown  them  to  the 
magistrates  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  parliament 
committee  then  residing  there,  he  was  committed  in 
December  1,  1645,  to  the  common  gaol,  to  remain 
in  that  place  till  the  parliament  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter.  However,  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards released,  on  giving  security  for  his  appearance 
when  the  parliament  should  send  for  him.  Six 
months  after  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  Westminster,  and  the  parliament 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  him,  before  whom 
he  freely  confessed  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the 
commonly-received  notion  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but,  however,  was  ready  to  hear  what  could 
be  opposed  to  him,  and,  if  he  could  not  make  out  his 
opinion  to  be  true,  honestly  to  own  his  error.  But, 
being  wearied  with  tedious  and  expensive  delays,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  requesting  him  either  to  procure  his  dis- 
charge or  to  make  a  report  of  his  case  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  result  of  this  was  his  being 
committed  to  the  custody  of  one  of  their  officers. 
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which  restraint  continued  the  five  years  following. 
He  was  at  length  referred  to  the  assembly  of  divines 
then  sitting  at  Westminster,  before  whom  he  often 
appeared,  and  gave  them  in  writing  his  twelve  argu- 
ments, which  were  pubhshed  the  same  year.     Upon 
their  publication,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  where  being  asked, 
"  Whether  he  owned  this  treatise,  and  the  opinions 
therein,"  he    answered    in    the    affirmative,   upon 
which  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  the  house 
ordered  Sept.  6,  1647,  that  the  book  should  be  called 
in  and  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  the  author  be  ex- 
amined by  the  committee  of  plundered  ministers. 
But  Mr.  Biddle  drew  a  greater  storm  upon  himself 
by  two  tracts  he  pubUshed  in  1648  :  "A  Confession 
of  Faith  touching  the  Holy  Trinity  according  to  the 
Scripture;"    and    "The    Testimonies   of   Irenaeus, 
Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  No^-atianus,  Tlieophilus, 
Origen,   also  of    Amobius,    Lactantius,    Eusebius, 
Hilary,   and   Brightman,  concerning  that  one  God, 
and  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with 
Observations  on  the  same."     As  soon  as  they  were 
published,  the  assembly  of  divines  solicited  the  par- 
hament,  and  procured  an  ordinance,  inflicting  death 
upon  those  that  held   opinions  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  about  the  Trinity,  and  severe  penalties 
upon  those  who  differed  in  lesser  matters.     Biddle, 
however,  escaped  by  a  dissension  in  the  parliament, 
part  of  which  was  joined  by  the  army.     Biddle  had 
now  more  liberty  allov»'ed  him  by  his  keepers,  who 
suffered  him,  upon  security  given,  to  go  into  Staf- 
fordshire, where  he  lived  some  time  with  a  justice  of 
peace,  who  entertained  him  with  great  hospitality, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  a  legacy.     Serjeant  John 
Bradshaw,  president  of   the  council   of   state,   his 
mortal  enemy,  having  got  intelligence  of  this  indul- 
gence granted  him,  caused  him  to  be  recalled,  and 
more   strictly  confined.      In    1654   the   parliament 
pubUshed  a  general  act  of  oblivion,  when  13iddle  was 
restored  to  his  hberty.     Tlie  same  year  he  published 
his  "  Twofold  Scripture  Catechism,"  which  coming 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  members  of  Crom- 
well's parliament,  a  complaint  was  made  against  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     Upon  this,  the  author  be- 
ing brought  to  the  bar,  and  asked,  "  AMiether  he 
wrote  that  book,"  answered  by  asking,  "Whether 
it   seemed  reasonable    that  one  brought  before  a 
judgment-seat  as  a  criminal    shovdd    accuse   him- 
self."    After  some  debates  and  resolutions,  he  was 
committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Gatehouse.     A  bill 
likewise  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  for  punishing 
him ;  but,  after  about  sLx  months'  imprisonment,  he 
obtained  his  liberty  at  the  court  of  king's  bench,  by 
due  course  of  law.     About  a  year  after,  another  no 
less  formidable   danger  overtook   him,   by  his   en- 
gaging in  a  dispute  \vith  one  Griffin  an  Anabaptist 
teacher.     Many  of  Griffin's  congregation  ha^ang  em- 
braced Biddle's  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  he 
thought  the  best  May  to  stop  the  spreading  of  such 
errors  would  be  openly  to  confute  his  tenets.     For 
this  purpose  he  challenged  Biddle  to  a  public  dispu- 
tation at  his  meeting  in  the   Stone  Chapel  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  on  this  question,  "  Whether  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  most  High,  or  Almighty  God."  Biddle 
would  have  decline  J  the  dispute,  but  was  obliged  to 
accept  of  it ;    and  the  two  antagonists  having  met, 
amidst  a  numerous   audience.  Griffin  repeated  the 

?uestion,  asking  "  if  any  man  there  did  deny  that 
Jhrist  was  God  most  High,"  to  which  Biddle  reso- 
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lutely  answered,  "I  do  deny  it:"  and  by  this  open 
profession  gave, his  adversaries  the  opportunity  of  a 
positive  and  clear  accusation.     He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Newgate,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  for  his  h:e 
the  next   sessions,   on  the  ordinance  against  blas- 
phemy.    However,   the  protector  not  choosing  to 
have  him  either  condemned  or  absolved,  took  him 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  detained  him  ia 
prison,  till  at  length,  being  wearied  with  receiving 
petitions  for  and  against  him,  he  banished  him  to 
St.  Mary's  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Scilly,  where  he  was 
sent  in  October,   1655.     During  this  exile  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  studying  several  intricate  matters, 
particularly  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and,  after 
his  return  to  London,  published  "  An  Essay  "  to\vards 
explaining  it.     In  1658  the  protector,  through  the 
intercession  of  many  friends,  suffered  a  writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus  to  be  granted  out  of  the  King's  Beach, 
whereby  the  prisoner  was  brought  back,  and,  notliing 
being  laid  to  his  charge,  was  set  at  liberty.     Upon 
his  return  to  London,  he  became  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting  :  but  did  not  continue  long  in  toi\Ti ; 
for   Cromwell  dying   September   3,    1658,  his  son 
Richard   called  a  parliament,  consisting   chiefly   of 
Presbyterians,  whom  of  all  men  Biddle  most  dreaded  ; 
he  therefore  retired  privately  into  the  country.    This 
parliament  being  soon  dissolved,  he  returned  to  his 
former  emplojnnent  till  the   Restoration  of    King 
Charles  II.,  when  the  liberty  of  Dissenters  was  taken 
away,    and   their  meetings    punished   as  seditious. 
Biddle  then  confined  his  tenets  to  more  private  as- 
semblies ;  but  June  the  1st,  1662,  he  was  seized  in 
his  lodging,  where  he  and  some  few  of  his  friends 
had  met  for  divine  worship,  and  was,  with  them, 
carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  committed 
them  all  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  recorder 
took   security  for  their    answering  to   the    charge 
brought  against  them  at  the  next  sessions.    But,  the 
court  not  being  then  able  to  find  a  statute  on  which 
to  form  any  criminal  indictment,  they  were  referred 
to  the  sessions  following,  and  proceeded  against  at 
common  law ;  each  of  the  hearers  was  fined  twenty 
pounds,  Biddle  lOOZ.,  and  he  was  ordered  to  remain 
in  prison  until  it  was  paid.     But  in  less  than  five 
weeks  he  was  seized  with   a   fatal  disease,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  September  22,  1662.     He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  near  Old  Bethlemj  in 
Moorfields. 

BIDLOO,  GODFREY,  a  celebrated  anatomical 
writer,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1649.  After  he  had 
passed  through  his  academical  studies,  he  applied  him- 
self to  physic  and  anatomy,  and  took  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor in  physic.  He  soon  got  into  considerable  practice, 
and  in  16SS  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  at  the 
Hague,  which  he  quitted  in  1684  for  the  professorship 
of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  at  Leyden.  Shortly  after 
William  HI.  appointed  him  his  physician,  which  he 
accepted  on  condition  of  holding  his  professorship. 
The  king  died  in  1702,  and  Bidloo  returned  to  his 
former  employments,  which  he  had  been  interrupted 
in  the  discharge  of,  by  his  constant  attendance  upon 
that  prince.  He  died  at  Leyden,  April,  1713,  being 
sixty-four  years  of  age.  There  was  published 
at  Leyden  in  1 7 1 9  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Bid- 
loo's  poems  in  Low  Dutch. 

BIGLAND,  JOHN,  a  very  industrious  historical 
and  miscellaneous  writer.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  village  school- 
master.    He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  his 
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native  county,  where  he  wrote  hisHiistories  of  Eng- 
land and  Europe.  Mr.  Bigland  died  in  1832,  aged 
eighty-two. 

BIGLAND,  RALPH,  garter  principal  king  at  arms. 
He  was  born  in  1811,  and  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Bigland  of  Kendal,  in  Vv^estmoreland,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  family  originally  seated  at  Bigland  in  Lan- 
cashire. After  going  through  all  the  offices  in  the 
College  of  arms,  he  became  the  head  of  it  in  1780, 
but  enjoyed  his  elevation  a  very  short  time,  dying  in 
James  St.  Bedford  Row,  March  27,  1784.  He  was 
buried  with  his  parents  at  Stepney.  He  was  de- 
servedly esteemed  and  regretted,  as  a  man  of  much 
skill  in  heraldry  and  other  branches  of  antiquities. 
Mr.  Bigland  made  great  collections  for  a  iiistory  of  Glou- 
cestershire, which  have  been  published  since  his  death. 
BIGNON,  JEROME,  a  French  writer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1590.  His  father  took  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation upon  himself,  and  taught  him  the  languages, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  civil  law,  and  divinity. 
Henry  L  appointed  him  page  of  honour  to  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XHL  He  wrote  a 
"  Treatise  of  the  Precedency  of  the  Kings  of  France," 
which  he  dedicated  to  this  king,  who  ordered  him  to 
continue  his  researches  upon  the  subject ;  but  the 
death  of  this  prince  interrupted  his  design,  and  made 
him  leave  the  court,  whither  he  was  soon  recalled  at 
the  solicitation  of  Mr.  le  Fevre,  preceptor  to  Louis 
XHL,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of  his 
friend.  In  1613  he  pubhshed  an  edition  of  the 
"  FormulsR  of  Marculphus,"  and  the  year  following 
•took  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  received  several 
distinguished  marks  of  esteem  from  Paul  V. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  apphed  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  bar  with  great  success,  and 
his  father  procured  for  him  the  post  of  advocate 
general  in  the  grand  council ;  the  king  nominated 
him  some  time  after  counsellor  of  state,  and  at  last 
advocate-general  in  the  parhament.  In  1641  he  re- 
solved to  confine  himself  entirely  to  his  business  in 
the  council  of  state,  and  therefore  resigned  his  place 
of  advocate-general  to  M.  Briquet  his  son-in-law. 

His  son-in-law  dying  in  1645,  he  was  obliged  to 
resume  his  post  of  advocate-general,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  for  his  son.  He  had  also  a  considerable 
share  in  the  ordinance  of  the  year  1639  ;  and  he  dis- 
charged with  great  integrity  the  commissions  of  Ai'- 
rierban,  and  other  posts  which  he  was  entrusted  with 
at  different  times.  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  during 
her  regency,  sent  for  him  to  her  council  upon  the  most 
important  occasions.  He  was  appointed  in  1651  to 
regulate  the  great  affair  of  the  succession  of  Mantua,  and 
in  1654  to  conclude  the  treaty  with  the  Hans  Towns. 
M.  Bignon  died  aged  sixty-sL\,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1636,  of  an  asthma,  with  which  he  was  seized  the 
autumn  before. 

BILLINGTON,  ELIZABETH.— Tliis  extraordi- 
nary singer  and  musician  may  be  justly  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  English  school  of  vocal 
music;  it  will  therefore  be  advisable  to  trace  the 
progress  of  her  professional  career  som.ewhat  in 
detail.  She  was  born  in  England  about  the  year 
1770.  Her  mother,  who  was  a  singer  of  some  emi- 
nence, died  while  her  offspring  (Mr.  C.  Weichsell, 
the  celebrated  viohnist,  and  Mrs.  BiUington)  were 
young.  These  children  were  trained  to  music  at  the 
earliest  possible  age,  and  even  performed  on  the 
piano-forte  and  \iolin  for  the  l)enefit  of  Mrs.  Weich- 
sell, at  the  llaymarket  theatre,  at  six  )  ears  old,  a 
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time  of  life  when  they  might  have  been  well  thought 
incapable  of  any  acquirements  deserving  public 
notice.  Her  first  master  was  Schroeter,  an  excellent 
teacher  of  the  ])ianoforte,  and  her  father  superin- 
tended her  musical  education  with  a  degree  of  seve- 
rity that  could  scarcely  l)e  justified  even  by  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupil.  Few  persons  liave  attained  tlie 
perfection  that  Miss  Weichsell  reached  upon  this 
instrument. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  she  came  before  the  public 
as  a  singer  at  Oxford,  and  at  sixteen  married  Mr. 
BiUington,  then  a  performer  on  the  doul)le  bass,  who 
carried  her  immediately  to  Dublin,  where  she  com- 
menced her  theatrical  career  in  the  opera  of  "  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice."  Here,  perhaps,  for  the  only  period 
of  her  life,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  mortification,  in 
the  greater  applause  and  respect  obtained  by  Miss 
Wheeler,  a  singer  much  inferior  to  herself,  and  sucii 
was  the  effect  on  the  ardent  mind  of  Mrs.  Bilhngton 
that  it  had  nearly  been  the  occasion  of  her  leaving 
the  stage  in  disgust.  The  reputation  of  Miss  Whee- 
ler procured  her  an  engagement  at  Covent-garden 
theatre  for  three  years.  Mrs.  BiUington  followed 
her  to  London,  and  no  sooner  had  she  arrived  than 
Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ma- 
nager, waited  upon  her  with  a  projiosal  to  play  three 
nights.  So  short  a  trial  she  jjositively  refused,  ex- 
pressing her  desire  to  substitute  twelve  nights,  under 
the  apprehension  that  her  too  anxious  solicitude  to 
please  her  countrymen  might  defeat  her  first  efforts. 
She  was  announced  for  the  part  of  Kosetta,  in  Arne's 
opera  of  "  Love  in  a  Village."  She  was  announced 
for  the  Wednesday  night,  but  the  name  of  Mrs. 
BiUington,  late  Miss  Weichsell,  having  caught  the 
attention  of  the  king,  his  majesty  commanded  her 
appearance  to  take  place  two  days  sooner,  a  cir- 
cumstance highly  flattering,  as  it  was  a  solitary  in- 
stance, and  contrary  to  the  custom  generaUy  observed 
by  the  sovereign. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  Mrs.  BiUington, 
whose  habits  of  study  and  practice  had  been  fixed 
by  the  severest  exercise  of  parental  authority,  omitted 
no  preparatory  exertion  to  ensure  her  success  v/ith 
the  public  under  such  auspices.  Indeed  she  laboured 
night  and  day,  and  nothing  could  be  more  complete 
than  her  trhimph  over  the  esteem  of  her  audience 
and  the  rivalry  of  her  former  favoured  competitor. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  nights,  the 
managers  again  waited  on  Mrs.  BiUington  to 
renew  her  engagement  on  a  permanent  footing. 
They  questioned  her  cautiously  respecting  her 
expectations,  and  she,  rather  in  jest  than  in 
earnest,  demanded  lOOOZ.  and  a  benefit  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  with  which,  to  her  utter 
astonishment,  they  immediately  complied,  and  they 
afterwai'ds  voluntarUy  gave  her  a  second  night,  in 
return  for  the  extraordinary  emolument  they  had 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  her  talents. 

During  this  season,  although  her  theatrical  duties 
were  unremitted,  she  never  [relaxed  from  the  most 
sedulous  general  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  her  art.  She  laboured  incessantly,  and  re- 
ceived lessons  of  MorteUari,  an  Italian  master  of 
celebrity,  at  that  time  in  England.  The  theatre  had 
no  sooner  closed  than  she  availed  herself  of  the  in- 
terval to  fly  to  Paris,  where  she  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  great  Sacchini  the  composer.  Thus  she 
continued  from  the  first  to  fortify  and  enrich  her 
natural  gifts  with   the  strength  and  ornaments  of 
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higli  science ,  an  example  to  be  followed  by  every 
student  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  poUshed 
and  expressive  singer. 

At  this  time,   Madame  Mara  arrived  in  p]ngland, 
unequalled  in  the  eminence  she  had   attained.     In 
1785   the  sut)ject  of  our  memoir   made  her  debut  at 
the  concert  of  ancient  music.     Mara  herself  is  said 
not  to  have  beheld  her  reception  quite  unmoved,  and 
some  disputes  even  arose  respecting  place  and  pre- 
eminence in  the  seats  of  the  orchestra,  a  species  of 
contention  very  unworthy  the  transcendent  abilities 
of  these  gifted  individuals      Mrs.  Billington's  fame 
continued  to  spread,  while  her  never-ceasing  ardour 
and   assiduity  were  day  by  day  enlarging  her  stock 
of  knowledge,   acquirement,  and  facility.     She  was 
a  constant  performer  at  the  concerts  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  she  sung  at  the  memorable  Westminster- 
abbey  performances.     Mrs.  Billington  remained  at 
Co  vent  Garden  until  1"93,  when  she  adopted  the  re- 
solution to  retire  from  public  Ufe,  which   she  vainly 
imagined  she  had  firmness  enough  to  adhere  to.     At 
the  instigation  of  her  husband  and  her  brother,  she 
was  induced  to  make  a  continental  tour,  with  a  view 
solely  to  amusement,  and  to  this  intent  she  declined 
all  letters  of  introduction,  intending  to  travel  incog- 
nito.    For  some  time  they  succeeded,  and  passed 
along  without  notice;  but  at  Naples,   the   English 
ambassador.    Sir   W.    Hamilton,    penetrated    their 
secret,   and   persuaded    Mrs.    Billington    and    Mr. 
Weichsell  to  perform  in  private  before  the  king  and 
queen,  at  Caserto,  a  country  residence.     The  gratifi- 
cation they  received  induced  their  majesties  to  re- 
quest Mrs.  Billington  to  perform  at  the  great  theatre 
of  St.   Carlo,  then  thought  to  be  the  finest  opera- 
establishment  in  the  world.   She  accordingly,  in  May, 
1794.  made  her  debut  in  "Inez  di  Castro,"  which  was 
composed  expressly  for  her  by  the  maestro,   Fran- 
cesco   Bianchi,    who   wrote   an   opera   worthy   the 
Bupereminent  abilityof  this priina  donna.  Her  success 
•.vas  complete,  for  indeed  her  celeljrity  made  her  name 
Known  in  Italy,  and  previous  to  her  quitting  England 
tlie  Venetian  ambassador  had  been  in  treaty  with  her 
to  accept  an  engagement,  which  however  she  broke. 
Her  performance  at  Naples  was  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  and  affecting  event.     On  the  second  night, 
as  Mr.  Billington  was  seeking  his  hat  to  accompany 
his  wife  to  the  theatre,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  died  in  the  arms  of  Bianchi,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.     Nor  was  this 
the  only  circumstance  that   impeded   her  progress. 
About  this  time,   an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
took  place,    and  the    superstitious    bigotry   of  the 
Neapolitans   attributed  the  visitation  to  the  permis- 
sion granted  to  a  heretic  to  perform  at  St.  Carlo. 
Serious   apprehensions   were   entertained    by   Mrs. 
Billington's  friends  for  the  consequences  of  such  an 
impression.     Her  talents,  however,  triumphed,  she 
renewed  her  performance,   and  no  prima  donna  was 
ever   more   rapturously   received   in   that    country, 
where  the  opera  is  best  cultivated  and  understood. 

In  1796  she  went  to  Venice,  where,  after  the  first 
performance,  she  was  taken  so  ill  that  she  could 
sing  no  more  during  the  season ;  and  it  is  among  the 
records  honourable  to  human  nature  that  the 
manager  generously  brought  her  the  whole  of  her 
salary,  which  she  compensated  by  ])laying  the  suc- 
ceeding season  without  any  other  reward  than  the 
pleasure  of  reciprocating  the  liberality  of  her  em- 
]?loyer.     Conceiving  that  the  air  of  Venice  did  not 
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agree  with  her,  she  quitted  the  place.  On  her  journey 
from  Venice  to  Rome,  she  was  earnestly  requested 
to  give  a  concert  at  the  latter  city,  which  she  at 
first  declined;  but  a  society  of  Cflrff/ieri  undertook 
the  whole  of  the  arrangement,  and  she  and  Mr. 
Weichsell  i)erformed  to  a  very  crowded  audience. 
Between  this  period  and  the  year  1793  she  visited 
all  the  ])rincipal  theatres  in  Italy,  and  in  this  year 
married  Mr.  Felissent,  and  appeared  only  twice  sub- 
sequently at  Milan. 

In  1801,  still  retaining  the  name  of  BiUington, 
she  returned  to  her  native  country.     No  sooner  was 
her  arrival  known  than  all  the   conductors  of  the 
public  amusements  were  alike  eager  to  engage  her. 
The  managers  of   Covent  Garden   and   Drury  Lane 
theatres  evinced  equal  anxiety  to  secure  her  talents, 
and  the  disposal  of  her  ser\'ices  were  at  length  re- 
ferred to  arbitrators,  who  awarded  that  she  should 
appear  at  the  two  theatres  alternately.     Mandane, 
in  Arne's  *'  Artaxerxes,"  was  the  character  selected 
for  her  debiit,  and  the  audience  were   struck  with 
rapture  and  astonishment  at  her  amazing  powers, 
which  were  then  in  their  full   meridian.     On  this 
occasion    she   introduced   a    song    from   Bianchi's 
"  Inez  di  Castro,"  to  the  Enghsh  words,    "  Lost  in 
anxious  doubts  "  which,  being  composed  expressly 
for  her,  exhibited  at  one  A-iew  her  prodigious  quali- 
ties, heightened  by  the  dehghtful  execution  of  her 
brother's  obligato  viohn  accompaniment."     Perhaps 
no  other  singer  could  have  sung  this   song;  very 
certain    it  is,  no  one  has   succeeded  so  well  since. 
Engagements  now  multiphed  upon  her.     She  sung 
at  the  Itahan  opera  in  1803,  at  the  king's  concert,  at 
the  Hanover  Square  vocal  concerts,  and  at  a  round 
of  provincial  meetings,  from   this   time   till   1809, 
when  she  finally  retired.     Two  remarkable  circum- 
stances attended  her  dvu-ing  this  period  of  her  pubhe 
life.     On  her  reappearance  at  the  opera,  Banti,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  her  excellence,  played  the  character 
of  Polifonte  to  Mrs.  Billington's  Merope,   in  Na- 
sonini's  opera  of  that  name.     Never  was  the  house 
so  crowded  as   on  this  occasion.     The   stage  was 
so  covered  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  the  per- 
formers had   scarcely  room   to  move.     The  second 
occurrence  was  her  performance  with  Mara  on  the 
3d  of  June,  1 802,  the  last  night  of  that  most  dis- 
tinguished singer's  appearing  in  this  country.     They 
sung  a  duet  together,    composed   to   display  their 
mutual   accomplishments,  and   the  contest  excited 
both  to   the  utmost  pitch  of  scientific  expression. 
Never,  certainly,  was  such  a  transcendent  exercise 
of  vocal  ability. 

Mrs.  Billington,  haA-ing  gained  a  competency,  and 
feeling  her  health  very  sensibly  affected  by  her  ef- 
forts in  the  serA-ice  of  the  public,  resolved  to  retire 
from  exertions  which,  with  a  mind  so  keenly  alive  to 
the  approbation  of  her  auditors  and  so  devoted  to 
the  strictest  execution  of  her  professional  duties, 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  shortened  her  prospects 
of  repose,  and  even  of  existence.  No  entreaties 
were  spared  on  the  part  of  the  noble  directors  of  the 
ancient  music,  and  of  every  public  theatre  or  concert 
at  which  she  had  assisted;  but  her  resolution  was 
finally  taken,  and  in  1809  she  retired  from  all  public 
performances,  and  was  never  afterwards  induced  to 
forego  it  except  on  one  occasion,  when  she  sung  for 
the  benefit  of  a  charity  at  Whitehall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  queen,  the  prince  regent,  and  other  branchesi 
of  the  royal  family.     Mrs.  BiUington  finally  quitted 
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England  with  her  husband  in  1817,  and  died,  after 
an  illness  of  a  very  few  days,  at  her  estate  of  St. 
Artien,  near  Venice. 

BILSON,  THOMAS,  a  learned  bishop,  born  at 
Wincliester,  and  educated  in  William  of  Wikeham's 
school.  In  1,565  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  in  due  course  took  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  of  baclielor  and  doctor 
of  divinity  :  the  last  in  1580.  In  his  younger  years 
he  had  a  great  jjassion  for  poetry,  but,  after  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  divinity, 
and  became  an  excellent  preacher.  The  first  prefer- 
ment he  had  was  the  mastership  of  Winchester 
school.  He  was  next  made  prebendary  of  Winches- 
ter, and  afterwards  warden  of  the  college.  Whilst 
he  held  this  office  he  was  of  great  service  to  the  col- 
lege in  1584,  in  sa\'ing  the  revenues,  which  were 
seized  by  a  forged  document.  Of  this  he  himself 
gives  an  account  in  the  following  words  : — "  There 
happened  an  injury  to  be  offered  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  college  where  I  am,  from  a  false  title  derived 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  house,  and  so 
strengthened  on  every  side  with  ancient  deeds  and 
evidences  that  the  forgery  was  hard  to  be  discerned, 
and  harder  to  be  convinced,  but  by  infinite  searching 
in  the  monuments  of  many  churches  and  bishoprics, 
as  well  as  in  our  own,  and  re-examining  sundrie 
large  and  laborious  commissions  which  they  had 
taken  out  before  my  time,  to  testifie  the  keeping, 
and  justifie  the  delivering,  of  those  suspected  deeds 
and  ligiers.  To  the  detecting  and  impugning  of  this, 
no  person  was,  or  would  be  used,  but  myself;  the 
cause  was  so  huge,  the  comparing  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  contrarieties  bothof  deeds  and  witnesses, 
so  tedious;  the  proofs  so  perplexed  and  intricate; 
and  the  danger  so  nearly  touched  the  whole  state  of 
the  house :  I  was  forced  for  two  years  to  lay  all  studies 
aside,  and  addict  myself  wholly,  first  to  the  depre- 
hending  and  then  to  the  pursuing  of  this  falsehood." 

In  1585  he  published  his  book,  "  Of  the  True  Dif- 
ference between  Christian  Subjection  and  Unchristian 
Rebellion,  wherein  the  Prince's  Lawful  Power  to  Com- 
mand for  Truth,  and  Indeprivable  Right  to  bear  the 
Sword,  are  defended  against  the  Pope's  Censures  and 
the  Jesuits'  Sophisms,  uttered  in  their  Apology  and 
Defence  of  English  Catholics :  with  a  Demonstration 
that  the  'ITiings  reformed  in  the  Church  of  England, 
bythe  Lawsof  this  Realm,  are  Truly  Catholic,  notwith- 
standing the  Vain  Show  made  to  the  contrar}'  in  their 
late  Rhemish  Testament."  He  dedicated  it  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  June,  1 506,  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Worcester,  translated  May  following  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  then  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor. In  1599  he  pubhshed,  "The  Effect  of  Certain 
Sermons  touching  the  Full  Redemption  of  Mankind  by 
the  Death  and  Blood  of  Jesus  CHirist,"  &c.,  in  which 
he  shows  that  the  church  of  God  hath  always  been 
governed  by  an  inequality  and  superiority  of  pastors 
among  themselves.  These  sermons  greatly  alarmed 
the  puritans,  because  they  contradicted  some  of  their 
tenets.  The  queen,  who  was  at  Farnham  Castle, 
which  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  directly 
commanded  him  "neither  to  desert  the  doctrine 
nor  to  let  the  calling  which  he  bore  in  the  church  of 
God  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  such  unquiet 
refusers  of  truth  and  authority."  Upon  which  he 
%vrote  that  learned  treatise  which  was  published  in 
1604,  under  the  title  of  "The  Sur\-ey  of  Christ's 
.  Sufferings  for  Man's  Redemption,  and  of  his  Descent 


to  Hades  or  Hell  for  our  Deliverance."  It  was  this 
jirelate  who  preached  at  Westminster  before  King 
James  I.  and  his  queen,  at  their  coronation  on 
St.  James's  day,  •28th  July  l603,  and  his  sermon 
was  puldished  in  1603.  The  care  of  revising 
and  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  "y^ew  Transla- 
tion of  "the  English  Bible,"  was  committed  to 
Bishop  Bilson  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  last  public  affair  in 
which  he  was  seen  was  being  one  of  the  delegates 
that  pronounced  and  signed  the  sentence  of  divorce 
between  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  and  the 
lady  Frances  Howard,  in  1613.  This  learned  prelate 
died  the  iSth  of  June  l6l6,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

BINGLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  ingenious  naturalist 
and  writer  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  He  was  left 
an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age,  and  graduated  at 
Peterhouse  College  in  1795.  He  afterwards  made 
an  excursion  through  Wales,  which  furnished  the 
materials  for  his  "Tour"  through  that  delightful 
principality.  Mr.  Bingley's  next  production  was 
entitled  "  Animal  Biography,"  and  it  was  followed 
by  several  other  useful  compilations.  He  died  iu 
1823. 

BION. — This  celebrated  Greek  poet  flourished 
about  200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Moschus,  whose  IdyUium 
on  the  death  of  Bion  is  a  most  masterly  production. 
We  know  but  bttle  of  the  history  of  this  poet,  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  some  insidious 
enemy.  Fawkes  has  translated  several  of"  his  Idyl- 
liums,  and  we  select  one  as  a  specimen,  which  is 
undoubtedly  authentic.  It  is  on  the  enjoyment  of 
life— 

"  If  merit  only  stamps  my  former  lays, 
And  those  alone  shall  give  me  deathless  praise  ; 
But,  if  even  those  have  lost  their  bright  applause, 
Whj-  should  I  labour  thus  without  a  eause  ! 
For  if  great  Jove  or  Fate  would  stretch  our  span, 
And  give  of  life  a  double  share  to  man, 
One  part  to  pleasures  and  to  joj-  ordain, 
And  vex  the  other  with  hard  toil  and  pain. 
With  sweet  complacence  we  might  then  employ 
Our  hours,  for  labour  still  enhances  joy  ; 
But  since  of  life  we  have  but  one  small  share, 
A  pittance  scant,  which  daily  toils  impair. 
Why  should  we  waste  it  in  pursuit  of  care  ? 
Whj-  do  we  labour  to  augment  our  store. 
The  more  we  gain  still  coveting  the  more  1 
Alas  !  alas  !  we  quite  forget  that  man 
Is  a  mere  mortal,  and  his  life  a  span." 

BIRCH,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  historical 
and  biographical  writer,  who  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  Nov.  23,  1705,  and  his 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  called 
Quakers.  The  first  school  he  went  to  was  at  Hemel-. 
Hempsted  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  afterwards 
officiated  as  usher.  He  was  usher  in  two  schools 
afterwards,  which,  as  well  as  the  first,  belonged  to  the 
Friends'  Society.  In  1728,  he  married,  and  was 
singularly  happy  in  his  wife  :  but  his  felicity  was  of 
a  short  duration,  as  she  soon  died  of  a  consumption. 

When  he  quitted  the  Society  of  Friends  does  not 
appear ;  but  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  at  King's  Street  Chapel,  London,  Jan. 
17,  1730,  and  priest  by  the  same  bishop  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  at  the  same  time  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Liddington,  St.  Mary,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Siddington,  St.  Peter,  Gloucestershire. 
He  had  s&me  time  before  been  recommended  to  Lord 
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Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  to  whom  and  the 
present  Lord  Hardwicke  he  was  indebted  for  all  his 
preferments.  In  May,  1731,  he  was  instituted  to 
the  living  of  Ulting  in  Essex.  In  1734  he  was 
appointed  a  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
afterwards  executed  for  rebeUion  in  1746,  who  how- 
ever must  then  have  been  reputed  a  whig,  since 
under  no  other  character  could  Mr.  Birch  have  been 
recommended  to  him.  In  1735  he  Avas  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  the  same  year, 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society :  just  before  which  he 
had  a  master  of  arts  degree  confen^ed  on  him  by 
diploma,  from  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen. 
In  1753  the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen  created 
him  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  that  year  the  same 
honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Herring,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  last  preferment  given  to  him 
was  the  rectory  of  Depden  in  Essex,  1761  ;  and  he 
continued  possessed  of  this,  together  with  that  of 
St.  Margaret,  Pattens,  tiU  his  death.  This  happened 
the  9th  of  January,  1766,  and  was  occasioned  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  betwixt  London  and  Hamp- 
stead. 

The  following  are  his  principal  publications : — 
"The  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical,"  in 
ten  volumes  folio,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
in  1734,  the  last  in  1741.  This  work  he  executed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bernard  and  Mr. 
Lockman ;  and  Mr.  Sale  drew  up  the  articles  relating 
to  Oriental  History.  "  Heads  of  illustrious  persons 
of  Great  Britain,  engraved  by  Houbraken  and 
Vertue,  with  Lives  and  Characters,  by  Dr.  Birch," 
"Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
1581,  till  her  death,"  "  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 
from  its  First  Rise,  in  which  the  Most  Considerable  of 
those  Papers  which  have  hitherto  not  been  Published 
are  inserted  in  their  Proper  Order,  as  a  Supplement  to 
the  PhilosophicalTransactions,"  four  volumes  quarto. 

Dr.  Birch  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  properly  so 
called :  he  understood  the  Latin  and  French  languages, 
not  critically,  but  very  well ;  of  the  Greek  he  knew 
very  little.  He  was  however  a  man  of  very  general 
knowledge,  and  excelled  particularly  in  modern 
history.  As  a  collector  and  compiler,  he  was  in  the 
main  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  materials  ;  but 
was  sometimes  too  minute  in  uninteresting  details, 
and  "  did  not  always  exercise  with  due  severity  the 
power  of  selection."  He  had  a  favourite  position, 
that  "  we  could  not  be  possessed  of  too  many  facts  ;" 
and  he  never  departed  from  it,  though  it  was  often 
urged  to  him  that  facts  which  admit  of  no  reasoning, 
and  tend  to  no  edification,  which  can  only  serve  to 
encumber  and  as  it  were  smother  useful  intelli- 
gence, had  better  be  consigned  to  oblivion  than 
recorded. 

BIRKBECK,  MORRIS.— This  adventurer  is 
well  known  for  his  emigration  speculation  to  Illinois 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  notice  liim  in 
the  present  place  from  his  having  wTitten  two  or  three 
books  of  "  Notes,"  of  which  the  last  excited  consi- 
derable attention.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Birkbeck 
havang  made  an  unsuccessful  speculation  in  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Illinois,  endeavoured  to  procure 
purchasers  for  it  by  the  most  illusory  descriptions  of 
its  richness  and  agricultural  value.  He  was  generally 
called  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Prairies,"  and  hke  his 
co-sovereign,  the  "  Cacique  Macgregor,"  he  would 
fain  have  formed  a  joint-stock  company  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  sovereignty.     Mr.  Birkbeck  was  drowned 


in  returning  home  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  Owen's 
settlement  of  New  Harmony  in  1825. 

BIRKENHEAD,  or  BERKENHEAD,  SIR 
JOHN,  a  celebrated  political  writer.  He  was  born 
about  1615.  After  a  school  education,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  in  1632  a  servitor  of  Oriel 
College,  under  the  learned  Dr.  Humphry  Lloyd, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Bangor,  by  whom  being  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  became  his  secretary.  In  this  office  he 
showed  such  capacity  and  diligence  that  the  arch- 
bishop, by  his  diploma,  created  him  master  of  arts  in 
1639,  and  the  year  following,  by  letter  commendatory 
from  the  same  prelate,  he  was  chosen  probationer 
fellow  of  AU  Soul's  College.  This  obliged  him  to 
reside  constantly  at  0.xford ;  and,  on  King  Charles' 
making  that  city  his  head  quarters.  Sir  John  Birk- 
enhead was  selected  to  write  a  journal,  in  defence  of 
the  royal  cause.  By  his  majesty's  recommendation 
he  was  chosen  reader  in  moral  philosophy,  which 
employment  he  enjoyed  till  1648,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  parliamentary  visitors.  He  retired  aftei"- 
wards  to  London,  where  he  wrote  several  poetical 
pieces  ;  and,  having  adhered  steadily  to  his  principles, 
he  acquired  the  title  of  the  loyal  poet,  and  suftered 
several  imprisonments.  He  published,  while  he  thus 
lived  in  obscurity,  some  very  satirical  compositions, 
mostly  IcA'eUed  against  the  republicans,  and  \\Titten 
with''  great  poignancy.  Upon  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty.  He  was 
created,  April  6,  1661,  on  the  king's  letter  sent  for 
that  purpose,  doctor  of  the  civil  law  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  in  that  quality,  as  an  eminent 
civilian,  was  consulted  by  the  convocation  on  the 
question,  "  Whether  bishops  ought  to  be  present  in 
capital  cases."  He  was  abovit  the  same  time 
elected  to  serve  in  parliament  for  Wilton,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts.  He  was  knighted  in  1662;  and, 
upon  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw's  going  in  a  public 
character  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  master  of  requests.  He  afterwards 
received  various  favours  from  the  court,  which, 
however,  drew  upon  him  some  very  severe  attacks 
from  those  who  opposed  it.  Wood  has  treated  him 
with  great  severity ;  but  his  memory  has  been 
transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity  by  others,  parti- 
cularly by  Dryden,  Langbaine,  and  Winstanly.  He 
died  in  Westminster,  December,  4,  1679,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

BIRON,  CHARLES  DE  GONTAUT,DUKE  OF. 
This  celebrated  French  marshal  was  born  about  1562. 
Educated  as  a  Calvinist,  he  had  twice  changed  his 
religion  before  he  reached  the  sLxteenth  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  Biron  was  made  colo- 
nel of  the  Swiss  guards,  and  served  Henry  IV. 
with  much  zeal  and  courage.  By  the  king's  favom*, 
he  was,  in  1592,  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of 
France.  And  though  distinguished  at  court  as  well 
as  in  the  field,  always  feared  and  praised,  he  was 
violent,  obstinate,  and  presumptuous.  At  the  re- 
taking of  Amiens,  in  1598,  Bii'on  served  under  Henry 
IV.,  and,  in  the  same  year,  Avas  made  a  peer  and  duke. 
He  thought  himself,  however,  not  sufl[iciently  re- 
warded, and  the  Spanish  party,  which,  after  the  peace 
of  Vervins,  could  injure  Henry  only  by  secret  in- 
trigues, took  advantage  of  the  duke's  discontent. 
Henry  appointed  him  his  ambassador  at  the  coiut  of 
Brussels  to  receive  the  oath  of  the  archduke  to  the 
peace  of  Vervins.    The  Spanish  court  seized  this  op- 
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portunity  to  dazzle  him  with  festivals,  spectacles,  and 
honours  ;  the  female  arts  of  seduction  were  put  in 
practice,  and  the  weak  Biron  promised  to  join  the 
catholics,  whenever  they  should  rise  again.  In  1599 
he  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  count  of  Fuentes,  by  which  he  pledged  him- 
self to  take  up  arms  against  his  benefactor.  Mean- 
while, war  being  declared  against  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
Biron  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attack- 
ing him.  For  fear  that  his  understanding  with  the 
duke  should  become  visible,  he  possessed  himself  of 
almost  all  the  towns  in  the  duchy,  which  was  the 
easier  because  Emanuel  had  expected  some  forbear- 
ance on  his  part.  Fuentes  and  the  duke  ventured 
to  propose  to  Biron  that  he  should  deliver  the  person 
of  the  king  into  their  hands  ;  but  he  refused.  Their 
suggestions,  however,  were  not  without  eft'ect  upon 
him,  and,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  fort  St. 
Catherine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  king  woidd  come  to  inspect  the 
trenches,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  to  dispose 
harquebussiers  so  as  to  fire  on  him  at  a  certain  sig- 
nal. At  the  decisive  moment,  however,  he  prevented 
the  king  from  going  to  the  fatal  spot.  In  lOOl 
peace  was  made  wth  Savoy.  So  many  negociations 
had  not,  however,  escaped  the  eye  of  the  king,  nor 
could  he  remain  ignorant  of  their  object.  He  there- 
fore interrogated  the  marshal  as  to  his  designs,  with 
promises  of  pardon.  Biron  made  a  partial  confes- 
sion, but  continued  his  intrigues  as  before.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Henry  sent  him,  in  the  same  year, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  to  inform  her  of  his 
marriage  with  Maria  of  Medici.  In  the  mean  time, 
Biron's  confidant  Lafin,  having  become  suspected  by 
the  count  of  Fuentes,  and  beginning  to  fear  for  him- 
self, discovered  the  whole  plot.  A  frank  confession 
and  repentance  would  have  saved  Biron,  as  Henry 
was  inclined  to  forgive  him.  But  he  persevered  in 
his  denial,  rejected  the  oilers  of  pardon,  and  was, 
therefore,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  queen,  at 
last  surrendered  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws.  Upon 
lea\dng  the  king's  room,  he  was  arrested,  earned  to 
the  Bastile,  tried  before  the  parliament,  and  beheaded, 
July  31,  1602. 

BISCHOFSWERDER,  JOHN  RUDOLPH 
VON,  a  Prussian  general  and  minister,  who  was 
born  in  Saxony  in  1736,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Prussian  service  in  1760,  and  appointed  major  in 
1779.  Under  Frederic  William  II.  he  exercised  an 
unlimited  influence  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Indeed 
the  attachment  which  he  had  shown  Frederic  William, 
while  yet  crown-prince,  procured  him  the  lasting  af- 
fection of  that  monarch.  As  plenipotentiaiy,  he  took 
a  great  part  in  the  congress  at  Sistova.  He  after- 
wards eflected  the  interview  with  Lord  Elgin,  at 
PUnitz.  After  the  king's  death,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  died  at  his  country  seat,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Berlin,  in  1803. 

BISSET,  ROBERT,  a  Scottish  writer  of  some  ce- 
lebrity who  took  the  degi-ee  of  LL.D.,  and  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Chelsea.  But,  not  succeeding  in 
that  occupation,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  for 
the  press.  His  principal  works  are — a  "History  of  the 
Reign  of  George  HI."  in  six  vols.  8vo.,  "The  Life  of 
Edmund  Burke,"  in  two  volumes,  and  an  edition  of  the 
spectators  with  Lives  of  the  authors,  in  six  volumes. 
He  died  in  1805  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  acre. 

BITAUBE,  PAUL  JEREMIAH.— This  distin- 
guished scholar  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Pmssia, 


in  1732,  of  French  parents.  One  of  his  first  efforts  was 
the  translation  of  Homer  into  French.  Inconsequence 
of  this  translation,  and  the  recommendation  of 
d'Alembert,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Berhn.  Frederic  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  fa- 
voured him  much,  and  allowed  him  to  stay  a  long 
time  in  France,  to  finish  several  translatioils  from  the 
German  into  French-  Napoleon  conferred  marks  of 
favour  on  him.  He  died  in  1S08.  His  works  after- 
wards appeared  at  Paris,  in  1814. 

BLACK,  JOSEPH. — This  eminent  chemist  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  in  France.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow,  where  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  under  Dr.  CuUen.  In  1754  hes 
was  made  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  de- 
livered an  inaugural  dissertation  on  magnesia,  which 
exhibits  the  outline  of  his  discoveries  relative  to 
carbonic  acid  and  the  alkalies. 

In  1756  he  published  his  "  Experiments  on  Quick- 
lime, and  several  other  Alkaline  Substances,"  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Essays,  Physical  and  Literary, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Society.  He  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  an  aerial  fluid  in  these  sid)stances,  which 
he  caUs  fixed  air,  the  presence  of  which  diminishes 
the  corrosive  power  of  the  alkalies  and  the  calcarious 
earths.  This  discovery  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  all  those  which  have  immortalized  the  names 
of  Cavendish,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  &c.,  and  given  a 
new  form  to  chemistry.  In  1757  he  enriched  this 
science  with  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  which  has 
led  to  such  important  results. 

Dr.  Black  continued  in  the  university  of  Glasgow 
from  1756  to  1766,  much  respected  as  an  eminent 
professor,  much  employed  as  an  able  and  most  atten- 
tive physician,  and  much  beloved  as  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  small  but  select  society  of  friends.  Often, 
however,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  have  I  seen  how  op- 
pressive his  medical  duties  were  on  his  spirits,  when  he 
saw  that  all  his  efforts  did  not  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  distressed.  When  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Dick, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  was  carried  oflT,  Dr. 
Black's  distress  indeed  was  exceedingly  great,  par- 
ticularly as  he  thought  that  another  mode  of  treat- 
ment might  have  been  more  successful. 

In  1766  Dr.  Cullen  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  thus  a 
vacancy  was  made  in  the  chemicrl  chair  of  that  uni- 
versity. Dr.  Black  was  with  universal  consent  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  In  this  new  scene  his  talents 
were  more  conspicuous,  and  more  extensively  use- 
ful. He  saw  this,  and,  while  he  could  not  but  be 
higlily  gratified  by  the  great  concourse  of  pupils 
which  the  high  reputation  of  the  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh  brought  to  his  lectuies,  his  mind  was 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  importance  of  his  duties 
as  a  teacher.  This  had  an  effect  which,  perhaps, 
was  on  the  whole  rather  unfortunate.  He  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  his  lectures,  and  his  object  was 
to  make  them  so  plain  that  they  should  be  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  most  illiterate  of  his  hearers. 
The  improvement  of  the  science  seems  to  have  been 
laid  aside  by  him  altogether  in  his  lectures.  Never 
did  any  man  succeed  more  completely.  His  pupils 
were  not  only  instructed,  but  delighted,  and  many 
became  his  pupils  merely  in  order  to  be  pleased. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Black  was  as  calm  as  his  life 
had  been  temperate  and  abstemious.  On  the  26th 
of  November  1799,  and  in  the  seventy- first  year  of 
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his  age,  he  expired  without  any  convulsions,  shock,  or 
stupor,  to  announce  or  retard  the  approach  of  death. 
Being  at  table  with  his  usual  fare,  some  bread,  a  few 
prunes,  and  a  measured  quantity  of  milk  diluted  with 
water,  and  having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  when  the 
last  stroke  of  the  pulse  was  given,  he  set  it  do%vn 
on  his  knees,  which  were  joined  together,  and 
keep  it  steady  with  his  hand  in  the  manner  of  a 
person  perfectly  at  ease,  and  in  this  attitude  expired 
without  spilhng  a  drop,  and  without  a  writhe  in  his 
countenance,  as  if  an  experiment  had  been  required 
to  show  to  his  friends  the  facility  with  which  he  de- 
parted. His  servant  opened  the  door  to  tell  him 
that  some  one  had  left  his  name,  but,  receiWng  no 
answer,  stepped  about  half  way  towards  him,  and 
seeing  him  in  that  easy  posture,  supporthig  his  basin 
of  milk  with  one  hand,  he  thought  that  he  had  dropped 
asleep  which  sometimes  happened  after  his  meals. 
He  went  back  and  shut  the  door,  but,  before  he  went 
down-stairs,  some  anxiety  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  made  him  return  again  and  look  at  his 
master.  Even  then  he  was  satisfied  after  coming 
pretty  near  him,  and  turned  to  go  away,  but  return- 
ing again  and  coming  up  close  to  him  he  found  him 
without  hfe.  Dr.  Black's  lectures  were  published 
in  1803. 

BLACKLOCK,  THOMAS,  a  verj-  eminent  Scot- 
tish poet,  remarkable  for  his  literary  attainments 
under  the  misfortunes  of  a  deprivation  of  sight.  He 
was  born  at  Annon,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  in 
1721.  His  parents  who  were  natives  of  Cumberland, 
although  poor,  were  industrious  and  well-informed. 
At  the  age  of  six  months  he  lost  his  sight  by  the 
small-pox,  and,  as  he  grew  up,  his  father  ^\'ith  exem- 
plary industry  and  affection  endeavoured  to  lessen 
his  calamity  by  reading  to  him  such  books  as  in- 
structed or  entertained  him,  when  he  always  ap- 
peared to  be  particularly  pleased  with  the  Avorks  of 
Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope  and  Addison.  Such 
was  the  kindness  his  peculiar  situation  and  gentle 
temper  excited  that  he  was  seldom  without  some 
companion,  who  aided  in  his  singular  course  of  edu- 
cation until  he  had  even  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  young  Blacklock  began  to 
versify,  and  his  performances  at  length  became  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  his  neighbourhood.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  lost  his  father,  on  which  he  was 
imated  by  Doctor  Stephenson,  a  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  Ansit  that  metropolis  in  order  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  the  university.  He  soon  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  Latin,  as  also  in  French,  which  he  chiefly 
acquired  by  conversation  M-ith  a  French  lady,  the 
wife  of  Provost  Alexander.  He  also,  in  the  course  of 
nearly  ten  years'  study  at  the  university,  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  sciences.  In  1754  he 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  poems,  which  gained 
him  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Spence,  who  pubhshed  an 
account  of  his  life,  character,  and  productions,  which 
brought  him  into  general  notice  ;  and,  a  quarto 
edition  of  his  poems  being  soon  aftenvards  published 
by  subscription,  a  considerable  sum  was  thereby 
raised  for  his  benefit. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  having  passed  through  the  usual  course  was 
hcensed  in  1759  by  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries.  In 
1762  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  sur- 
geon of  Dumfries,  a  connection  which  proved  to  him 


of  his  hfe.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  minister  of 
Kirkcudbright,  on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of 
Selkirk;  but,  being  opposed  by  his  parishioners, 
after  two  years'  contention  he  resigned  his  living 
upon  a  moderate  annuity,  and  retired  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  adopted  the  plan  of  recei'S'ing  a  few  students 
of  the  university  as  boarders,  and  of  assisting  them 
in  their  studies  when  desirable.  In  1766  he  was 
created  doctor  in  divinity,  and,  having  now  taken  a 
respectable  station  among  the  literati  of  Scotland,  he 
maintained  it  by  various  publications  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  July,  1791.  His  private  character, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Hume  and  others,  was 
singularly  amiable.  Letters  and  conversation  were 
his  solace,  to  which  he  joined  the  practice  of  music. 
His  poetry  is  easy,  polished,  and  harmonious ;  and 
he  composed  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  num- 
ber of  his  images  from  visual  objects  will  surprise 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  uniform  strain  of  imi- 
tation common  in  the  best  poetry.  Blacklock  wrote 
besides  several  prose  works. 

BLACKMORE,  SIR  RICHARD,  an  Enghsh 
physician  of  eminence.  He  was  the  son  of  an  attor- 
ney in  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  and  in  1668  entered 
the  university  of  Oxford.  There  he  remained  thir- 
teen years,  and,  for  some  time  afterwards,  appears  to 
have  followed  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  At 
length  he  turned  his  attention  to  physic.  In  1697 
he  had  risen  to  so  much  eminence  in  his  profession 
as  to  be  appointed  physician  to  King  William,  who 
knighted  him.  The  preceding  year  he  had  made 
himself  known  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his 
heroic  poem  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  King  Arthur;  and  in  1700  he  published  a 
paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Job  in  folio ;  as  also  a 
poem  entitled  a  "  Satire  on  Wit,"  being  an  attempt 
to  retort  on  the  wits  by  whom  he  had  been  very 
successfully  assailed.  By  the  strictness  of  his  whig- , 
gish  principles,  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  | 
the  tory  junto,  composed  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot , 
and  others  ;  while  something  pedantically  solemn  in  i 
the  complexion  of  his  religion  and  morality  ensured 
the  raillery  of  all  those  to  whom  his  gravity  afforded 
so  much  subject  for  ridicule.  -j 

Tliis  worthy  man  and  middling  poet  became  the  ^ 
common  butt  of  his  day,  and  for  almost  two  genera- 
tions, for  Pope  took  up  the  quarrel  which  Dryden  be- 
gan. The  work  which  produced  him  the  greatest 
reputation  was  the  "  Creation,"  a  poem  in  seven 
books  which  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
greatly  applauded,  but  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
tamely  elaborate.  In  1721  Blackmore  published  a 
"  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  Da-vad,"  which, 
although  recommended  by  authority,  has  never  been 
adopted.  He  died  at  an  advanced  in  1729,  leaving 
behind  him  the  name  of  a  pious,  well-meaning,  and  re- 
spectable man  of  limited  genius  and  little  taste.  Be- 
sides the  epics  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  '■  Ehza," 
in  ten  books ;  the  "  Redeemer,"  in  six  books ; 
"  King  Alfred,"  twelve  books,  &c.  He  also  com- 
posed a  "History  of  King  William  III,"  and  several 
medical  and  theological  treatises,  especially  against 
the  Arians,  all  of  which  have  quietly  reached  ob- 
livnon. 

BLACKSTONE,  SIR  WILLIAM."—  This  cele- 
brated English  lawyer  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
most  popular  AATiter  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
country.  Hewas  born inLondonin  1723,and wasedu- 


a  source  of  comfort  and  fehcity  for  the  remainder  (  cated  on  the  foundation  of  the  charter-house,  whence  in 
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1738  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  much  distinguished  both  at  school  and  at 
the  university,  and  at  an  early  age  compiled  a  work 
for  his  own  use,  entitled  the  "  Elements  of  Architec- 
ture," which  has  been  much  praised.  Having 
chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  in  due  time 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  this  occasion 
published  the  admired  verses  called  the  "  Lawyer's 
Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  which  appeared  in  "  Dods- 
ley's  Miscellany." 


In  1743  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Soul's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  in  1746  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.     Being  deficient  in 
elocution,  and  not  possessed  of  the  popular  talents 
of  an  advocate,  his  progress  was  slow.     Having  at- 
tended the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster  for  seven 
years,  without  success,  he  determined  to  quit  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  retire  to  his  fellowship 
at  Oxford.     The  system  of  education  in  the  Enghsh 
universities   supplying  no  provision  for  teaching  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  Blackstone  un- 
dertook to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  course  of  lectures 
on  that  important  subject ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  executed  the  task  has  conferred  a  lasting  distinc- 
tion on  Oxford.     His  first  course  was  [delivered  in 
1753,  and  was  repeated  for  a  series  of  years  with  in- 
creasing   effect    and    reputation.      These    lectures 
doubtless  suggested  to  Mr.  Viner  the  idea  of  found- 
ing, by  his  will,   a  liberal  establishment  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the  common  law ; 
and  Blackstone  was  with  great  propriety  chosen  the 
first  Vinerian  professor.   His  engagements  at  Oxford 
did  not  prevent  his  occasional  practice  as  a  provincial 
barrister;  and  in   1754,  being  engaged  as  counsel 
in  a  contested  election  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  he 
was  led  into  a  consideration  of  the  elective  franchise, 
which  produced  his  work  entitled  "  Considerations 
on  Copyholds."     In  this  treatise  he  denied  the  right 
of  copyholders  to  vote  as  freeholders,  which  led  to  a 
declaratory  act  of  parhament  in  estabUshment  of  that 
narrow  doctrine.     In  1759  he  pubhshed  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of  the  Fo- 
rest,"  with  a  historical  preface  ;    and,   during   the 
same  year,  the  reputation  which  he  had  obtained  by 
his  lectmes  induced  him  to  resume  his  attendance  at 
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Westminster  Hall,  when  business  and  the  honours 
of  his  profession  soon  crowded  in  upon  him.  In 
1 76 1  he  was  elected  M.P.for  Hindon,  and  made  king's 
counsel  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen.  About 
this  time  he  also  married,  and,  thereby  losing  his 
fellowship,  was  appointed  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall, 
which  office,  with  the  Vinerian  professorship,  he 
resigned  the  next  year. 

In  1765  Blackstone  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  a 
work  of  greater  merit  than  any  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared on  this  subject.  In  this  celebrated  produc- 
tion, the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
humble  duty  of  an  expositor,  but  aspires  to  the 
higher  character  of  a  philosophical  writer  on  juris- 
prudence ;  and,  having  been  preceded  by  no  authors 
in  the  same  walk,  his  manner  of  accomphshing  his 
task  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  investigation 
into  the  grounds  and  merits  of  the  Enghsh  laws  and 
constitution,  so  much  as  an  elegant  exposition  and 
defence  of  an  existing  system.  Whatever  he  found 
instituted,  it  was  his  purpose  to  support  and  eulo- 
gize ;  and  consequently  we  are  rather  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  "Legal  Reasons"  of  what  is 
established  than  instructed  in  the  general  princi- 
ples of  national  legislation.  This  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  may  be,  in  some  degree,  useful,  by  con- 
veying a  due  notion  of  the  grounds  on  which  go- 
vernment and  usage  have  proceeded,  but  of  course 
will  do  little  to  advance  the  mind  of  a  nation,  and 
often  a  great  deal  to  nurture  prejudices  and  impede 
amelioration. 

Notwithstanding  some  passages  against  standing 
armies,  and  an  exposition  of  the  progress  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  Blackstone  is  uniformly  the 
advocate  of  prerogative,  and  very  confined  in  his  no- 
tions of  toleration.  On  the  latter  gromid  he  was 
involved,  on  the  pubhcation  of  his  Commentaries, 
in  a  controversy  with  Priestley ;  and,  some  years 
afterwards,  his  pohtical  principles  were  assailed  with 
much  acuteness  in  a  pubhcation  entitled  a  "  Frag- 
ment on  Government,"  now  kno^\Ti  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham.  In  the  debates  which  took 
place  on  the  Middlesex  election,  in  relation  to  the 
re-ehgibihty  of  an  expelled  member,  he  was  led  to 
language  in  parliament,  against  the  tenour  of  which 
Mr.  James  Grenville  with  great  adroitness  quoted 
his  own  book,  and  he  was  also  warmly  attacked  for 
the  same  inconsistency  by  Junius,  llie  real  merit 
and  talents  of  Blackstone,  backed  by  pohtical  ten- 
dencies, which  are  generally  favourable  to  advance- 
ment, now  made  him  an  object  of  ministerial  favour, 
and  he  was  offered  the  post  of  solicitor-general,  in 
1770,  and,  dechning  it,  was  made  one  of  the  justices 
of  common  pleas,  which  station  he  held  until  his  death 
in  February  1780,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  The  pri- 
vate character  of  Blackstone  was  exceedingly  mild, 
benevolent,  and  amiable;  and  he  was  a  most  active 
and  intelhgent  man  of  business,  in  which  indeed  he 
all  his  hfe  delighted.  He  left  in  MS.  two  volumes 
of  reports,  which  have  been  published  since  his 
death,  and  in  1784  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  in  the  College  of  All-Souls,  Oxford.  The 
arms  of  Blackstone  were  also  placed  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  chapel.  There  is  a  voluminous  and 
weU- written  hfe  of  this  eminent  lawj'er,  from  the  pen 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Clitherow,  which  was 
originally  annexed  to  his  "  Reports." 
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BLACKWELL,  THOMAS.  —  This  learned  di- 
vine was  educated  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and 
chosen  Greek  professor  in  1723.  His  chief  work  is 
entitled  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  WritMigs  of 
Homer."     He  died  at  Edinburgh  1757- 

BLAIR,  HUGH,  a  pulpit  orator  and  author.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Robert  Blair,  who,  under  Charles  L, 
boldly  defended  the  rights  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1718,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  ministry  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  His  teachers,  struck  by  an  essay  on  the 
"  Beautiful,"  encouraged  his  inclination  for  belles- 
lettres.  He  was  made  preacher  of  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh  in  1758.  The  office  was  regarded  as 
the  highest  dignity  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland.  About  the  same  time  his  literary  reputa- 
tion also  commenced.  In  1759  he  began  a  course  of 
public  lectures  on  composition,  which  he  delivered  with 
so  much  reputation,  that  in  1762  the  king  founded  a 
professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  which 
was  committed  to  his  charge.  The  credit  of  Mac- 
pherson's  Ossian  was  zealously  supported  by  Blair, 
in  a  dissertation  which  gained  him  much  reputation. 


His  sermons  were  considered  as  models  of  English 
pulpit  eloquence.  Careful  and  scrupulous  as  he  was 
in  writing  them,  he  only  pvibhshed  the  best.  They 
are  distinguished  by  a  polished  style,  and  a  clear, 
easy,  and  methodical  exposition.  The  first  volume 
of  his  sermons  was  not  pviblished  until  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  the  tenth  edition  was  called  for  in  the 
following  year.  He  subsequently  published  another 
collection,  which  was  also  often  reprinted.  Dr.  Blair 
gave  weight  to  his  doctrines  by  his  own  example. 
He  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  and  was 
always  ready  to  give  counsel  and  assistance.  He 
was  a  kind  father,  an  affectionate  friend  and  husband, 
and  by  his  tranquil  and  contented  temper,  as  well 
as  by  his  simple  and  regular  manner  of  living,  en- 
joyed the  highest  degree  of  human  happiness  to  a 
great  age. 


His  health  was  good  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
and  the  above  fac-simile  will  show  the  character  of 
his  hand-writing  in  his  eighty-second  vear.  He 
died  m  1800. 


BLAIR,  JOHN,  an  eminent  chronologist  and 
geographer,  a  native  of  Scotland,  which  country  he 
quitted  for  London  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Tliough  he  had  received  a  good  classical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  himself  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  the  situation  of  usher  in  a  small 
school  in  London.  In  1754  the  publication  of  a 
work  in  folio,  entitled  the  "  Chronology  and  History 
of  the  World,  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1753," 
gained  him  great  reputation.  In  the  composition  of 
this  book,  he  is  said  to  have  been  materially  assisted 
by  his  relation  Doctor  Hugh  Blair.  In  it  he  illus- 
trates his  subject  by  fifty-six  tables,  four  of  which 
are  introductory,  containing  the  centuries  which  pre- 
cede the  first  Olympiad.  He  dedicated  his  work  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  and  in  1757  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
and  mathematical  tutor  to  the  duke  of  York,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  1763  on  a  tour  to  the  continent, 
having  already  received  several  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. On  his  return  to  England  he  published  in 
1768  a  new  edition  of  his  "Chronological  Tables," 
with  fourteen  maps  of  ancient  and  modern  geography 
annexed.  He  died  June  24,  1782,  of  an  attack  of 
influenza.  After  his  death  were  published  his 
"  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament," and  a  duodecimo  volume,  entitled  the 
"  History  of  Geography." 

BLAIR,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet. 
He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1699  and  received  a 
classical  education  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  was  a  good  botanist  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  his 
"  Grave"  forms  a  lasting  monument  of  his  skill  in 
the  latter  capacity.     He  died  in  1746. 

BLAKE,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  British  admiral, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish 
trade,  settled  at  Bridgewater,  where  Robert  Blake 
was  born  in  1599.  After  attending  the  grammar- 
school  of  his  native  place  he  was  sent  to  Wadham 
College,  O.xford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1617.  On  his  return  to  Bridgewater  he  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  private  manner  on  the  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father,  and  was  led  by  the  gravity  of  his 
own  disposition  and  by  his  family  connections  to 
embrace  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  by  whose 
interest  he  was  elected  member  for  Bridgewater  in 
the  parliament  of  1640.  This  being  soon  dissolved 
he  lost  his  election  for  the  next,  and  immediately 
sought  to  advance  the  cause  in  a  military  capacity 
in  the  war  which  then  broke  out  between  the  king 
and  parliament. 

Blake  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  acti;aty. 
In  1649,  in  the  manner  of  those  times,  when  mih- 
tary  men  often  served  on  shipboard,  he  was  sent  to 
command  the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  colonels 
Deane  and  Popham,  and  thus  commenced  the  naA'al 
career  which  has  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place 
in  British  history.  He  immediately  sailed  to  Kinsale 
in  quest  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  attempted  to 
block  up  in  that  port.  The  prince,  contriving  to 
get  his  fleet  out,  escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  Blake 
followed  him ;  and,  being  refused  permission  to  attack 
him  in  the  Tagus  bf  the  king  of  Portugal,  he  took 
several  rich  prizes  from  the  Portuguese  (against 
whom  the  parliament  declared  war),  and  followed 
Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without  asking  permis- 
sion of  Spain,  he  attacked  him  and  nearly  destroyed 
the  whole  of  his  fleet.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  made  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  soon 
after  reduced  the  islands  of  Scilly  and  Guernsey 
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in  1659,  on  the  prospect  of  a  Dutch  war,  he  was 
made  sole  a(hniral,  and,  on  the  19th  of  May,  was 
attacked  in  the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp,  with  a  lieet  of 
forty-five  sail,  the  force  of  Blake  amounting  only  to 
twenty-tln-ee.  He,  however,  fought  so  bravely  that 
Van  Tromp  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  cruise,  took  a  numljer  of  Dutch  merchant- 
men, and,  after  several  partial  actions,  drove  the 
enemy  into  their  harbour,  and  returned  to  the  Downs. 
May  29,  he  was  again  attacked  by  Van  Tromp,  whose 
Heet  was  now  increased  to  eighty  sail.  Blake,  who 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  a  retreat,  engaged  this 
vast  force  with  a  very  inferior  number,  and  an  un- 
favourable wind ;  but,  after  every  possible  exertion, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  Thames,  on  which 
Van  Tromp  was  so  much  elated  that  he  sailed  through 
the  channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast  head,  to  signify 
that  he  had  swept  the  sea  of  British  ships. 

In  the  February  following,  Blake,  ha\'ing  with 
great  diligence  repaired  his  fleet,  put  to  sea  with 
sixty  sail,  and  soon  after  met  the  Dutch  admiral, 
who  had  seventy  sail,  and  300  merchantmen 
under  convoy.  During  three  days,  a  furious 
running  light  up  the  channel  was  maintained  with 
obstinate  valour  on  both  sides,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  eleven  men-of-war  and  thirty  mer- 
chant-ships by  the  Dutch,  •■vhile  that  of  the  English 
was  only  one  man-of-war.  It  was  in  Api-il,  this 
year,  that  Cromwell  assumed  the  protectorship, 
on  which  occasion  Blake  and  his  brother  admirals 
issued  a  declaration  that,  notvvfithstanding  this 
change,  they  resolved  to  persist  in  faithfully  per- 
fonning  their  duty  to  the  nation.  "  It  is  not  for  us 
(said  Blake  to  his  officers)  to  mind  state  affairs,  but 
to  keep  the  foreigners  from  foohng  us."  June  3rd, 
he  again  engaged  Van  Tromp  with  dubious  success; 
but,  renewing  the  action  the  next  day,  he  forced  the 
Dutch  to  retire,  ■n'itli  a  considerable  loss  in  ships  and 
men,  into  their  o\\'ti  harbours.  On  his  return,  he  was 
received  by  Cromwell  with  great  respect,  and  re- 
turned member  in  the  new  parliament  for  Bridge- 
water.  Aware  of  his  affection  for  a  republican 
government,  the  protector  Avas  not  displeased  at 
having  occasion  to  send  him,  with  a  strong  fleet,  to 
enforce  a  due  respect  to  the  English  flag  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  sailed  first  to  Algiers,  v.-hich  sub- 
mitted, and  then  demolished  the  castles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferino,  at  Tunis,  because  the  dey  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  Enghsh  captives.  A  squadron  of 
his  ships  also  blocked  up  Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a 
Spanish  plate  fleet.  Blake,  being  now  in  a  state  of 
great  debility,  resolved  to  do  one  more  service  to  his 
country  before  his  death,  and  sailed,  with  twenty- 
four  ships,  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  the  place,  burnt  the 
ships  of  another  Spanish  fleet,  which  had  taken 
shelter  there,  and,  by  a  fortunate  change  of  wind, 
came  out  without  loss.  His  brother  having  failed 
in  some  part  of  duty  during  this  ser\'ice,  he  imme- 
diately removed  him  from  his  command.  Finding 
his  disorder  making  rapid  progress,  he  then  sailed 
for  England,  and,  amidst  his  frequent  enquiries  for 
the  sight  of  the  Enghsh  coast,  expired  while  the 
fleet  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  27,  1657. 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  public 
funeral,  and  interred  in  Henrj' VII.'s  chapel,  whence 
it  was  removed  at  the  restoration,  and  buried  in  St. 
Margaret's  church-yard. 

The  foregoing  brief  details  sufficiently  e^-ince  the 
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bravery  and  talents  of  this  able  commander,  who 
first  deviated  from  the  old  practice  of  keeping  ships 
and  men  as  much  out  of  danger  as  possible,  and  gave 
the  example  of  bold  and  spirited  achievement.  So 
disinterested  was  he  that,  after  all  his  rich  captures 
and  high  posts,  he  scarcely  left  behind  him  500/. 
of  acquired  property,  freely  sharing  all  with  his 
friends  and  seamen,  into  whom  he  infused  that  intre- 
pidity and  spirit  of  enterprise  by  which  the  British 
navy  has  been  ever  since  so  highly  distinguished. 

BLANCH  ARD,  FRANCOIS.— This  eminent 
French  aeronaut  was  born  at  Andelys,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  in  1738.  He  was  fond  of 
mechanics  from  his  youth,  and,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
invented  a  self-moving  carriage,  in  which  he  rode  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles.  l1iis  invention,  which 
he  improved  in  1778,  recommended  him  to  the  court 
of  Versailles.  He  displayed  equal  ingenuity  by  the 
invention  of  a  hydraulic  machine,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  afterwards  in  the  construction 
of  a  flying  ship,  which,  by  means  of  a  counterpoise 
of  six  pounds,  was  raised  to  more  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  He  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier,  and 
made  his  first  aerostatic  voyage,  March  4,  17S4.  He 
crossed  the  channel  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  1785. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Doctor  Jeffries,  a  gentle- 
man of  Boston,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  this  exploit,  he  was  rewarded,  by  the  king  of 
France,  with  a  present  of  12,000  francs,  and  a  pension 
of  1200.  In  the  same  year  he  first  made  use  of  a 
parachute,  invented  by  him,  or,  according  to  others, 
by  Etienne  Montgolfier.  After  having  performed 
many  aerostatic  voyages  in  foreign  countries  also, 
he  was  accused  of  i)ropagating  revolutionaiy  princi- 
ples, and  imprisoned  in  1793,  in  the  fortress  of  Kuf- 
stein,  in  the  Tyrol.  Ha\-ing  obtained  his  liberty,  he 
made  his  forty-sixth  ascent  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1796.  In  1798  he  ascended,  v/ith  sixteen  per- 
sons, in  a  large  balloon,  at  Rouen,  and  descended  at 
a  place  fifteen  miles  distant.  In  1807  his  aerostatic 
voyages  amounted  to  more  than  sixty-six,  and  he 
died  in  1809.  Madame  Blanchard  continued  to  make 
aerial  voyages.  In  1811  she  ascended  in  Rome, 
and,  after  going  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  she  rose 
again  to  proceed  to  Naples.  In  June,  1S19,  haxing 
ascended  from  Tivoh,  in  Paris,  her  balloon  took  fire, 
at  a  considerable  height,  owing  to  some  fire -works 
which  she  carried  with  her.  The  car  fell  do\^-n  in 
the  rue  de  Provence,  and  the  hapless  aeronaut  was 
dashed  to  pieces. 

BLAKE,  WILLIAM,  a  very  talented  Enghsh 
artist,  who  but  for  his  strange  eccentricity  of  character 
might  have  equalled  FuseU  in  the  power  and 
originality  of  his  dehneations.  His  most  extraordi- 
nary work  is  a  series  of  designs  for  Blair's  "  Grave." 
Notwithstanding  his  great  talents,  he  hved  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  penury,  and  died  in  absolute  want, 
August  13th  1827,  aged  sixty-eight.  He  was  a  man 
of  amiable  disposition,  and  much  attached  to  his 
wife,  who  herself  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a 
colourist. 

BLAYNEY,  DR.  BENJAMIN,  a  learned  theo- 
logian and  biblical  critic.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  held  the  chair  of  Hebrew  professor. 
Dr.  Blajmey's  translations  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Bible  have  considerable  merit,  but  he  is  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  Bible,  printed  in  1769 
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geon  and  philanthropist  deserves  a  more  extensive 
notice  than  the  nature  of  our  biographical  articles 
usually  permit.  He  was  emphaticall)'  termed  the 
"  head  of  his  profession;"  and  if  unwearied  attention 
to  its  scientific  details,  and  a  life  longer  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  entitle  any  one  to  that  high  honour, 
assuredly  Sir  William  Blizard  deserved  the  proud 
distinction.  He  was  born  at  Barnes  Elms,  in  Surrey, 
in  the  year  1743,  and  he  commenced  his  professional 
studies  under  a  medical  gentleman  who  practised  at 
Mortlake.  "We  soon  find  him  pursuing  his  labours 
under  the  most  eminent  lecturers  in  London,  and, 
after  having  been  elected  surgeon  to  the  Magdalen,  he 
was  in  1780  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  London 
Hospital.  Of  this  estabUshment  Sir  Wilham  at 
once  became  the  effective  head  and  prime  mover. 
He  founded  within  its  walls  a  medical  school,  which 
had  produced  many  very  eminent  surgeons,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that 
the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings 
were  in  a  great  measure  suppUed  by  himself. 
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Among  the  numerous  pupils  who  were  mainly  in- 
debted to  Sir  William  for  their  professional  know- 
ledge and  subsequent  advancement  in  life,  we  may 
especially  notice  5lr.  Abernethy,  who  thus  expresses 
his  grateful  sense  of  the  obhgation.  "  In  succeeding 
Sir  William  Bhzard  in  the  honourable  office  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  I  think  it  right  to 
inform  my  audience  that  he  was  my  earhest  in- 
structor in  those  sciences,  and  that  I  am  indebted 
to  him  for  much  and  most  valuable  information  re- 
specting them.  My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  him 
for  the  interest  he  excited  in  my  mind  towards  those 
studies,  and  for  the  excellent  advice  he  gave  me,  in 
common  with  other  students,  to  direct  me  in  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge." 

With  regard  to  Sir  William's  professional  skiU, 
we  have  the  best  authority  for  saying  that  "  as  a  prac- 
titioner he  was  discriminating  and  decided  in  forming 
his  opinions,  energetic  and  ski]ful  in  the  application 
of  his  means,  and  studious  of  as  much  simplicity  as 
possible."  But  it  was  in  the  still  higher  offices  of 
charity  that  Sir  William  stood  out  as  a  "  bright  and 
shining  light "   in  his  profession.     "  When  called 


into  scenes  of  suffering,  or  to  the  infliction  of  pain 
in  operative  surgery,  he  was  never  insensible  to  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  of  the  man.  He  had  often 
the  satisfaction  to  notice  how  the  kind  and  s\'mpa- 
thizing  word  appeared  to  mitigate  anguish,  and  to 
inspire  with  fresh  courage  under  tbe  required  in- 
cision,— and  the  gratitude  subsequently  felt  for  the 
kindness  of  the  manner  was  sometimes  more  promi- 
nent, in  the  acknowledgments  of  the  patient,  than 
for  the  dexterity  and  success  of  the  operation." 

The  "  Samaritan  Society,"  a  most  important  ap- 
pendage to  the  London  Hospital,  was  fovmded  by 
Sir  William  Blizard,  who  with  his  amiable  lady  were 
unceasing  in  their  exertions  for  its  extension  and 
usefulness.  By  the  aid  of  this  establishment,  the 
convalescent  but  poor  and  destitute  patient  is  at 
once  provided  with  those  means  of  support  which 
the  late  denizen  of  a  sick-])ed  so  peculiarly  needs ; 
and  the  labour  of  love  which  had  thus  commenced 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  was  not  ended  till 
it  had  assisted  in  placing  the  patient  ■within  the  reach 
of  comfortable  support. 

Sir  William  was  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  old 
Corporation  of  Surgeons,  an  office  that  he  also  held 
in  the  present  Royal  College,  of  which  he  was  twice 
president.  He  also  enriched  the  museum  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  by  the  voluntary  gift  of  about  900 
anatomical  preparations. 

As  a  poet  and  prose  ^vriter,  Sir  William  BUzard 
attained  considerable  eminence ;  but  religion  and 
charity  were  the  usual  subjects  of  his  pen,  and  his 
professional  labours  in  a  literary  point  of  view  are 
not  of  a  very  important  character.  His  autograph, 
as  it  appeared  in  his  ninetieth  year,  is  carefully  copied 
in  the  subjoined  sketch. 

Sir  William  Blizard  resided  for  many  years  in  De- 
vonshire Square,  but  he  afterwards  carried  on  his 
professional  duties  at  the  house  of  his  nephew  and 
successor,  Mr.  Blizard  Curling,  a  gentleman  of  great 
promise  as  a  surgeon  and  anatomist.  Scon  after  Sir 
WiUiam  had  attained  his  ninetieth  year,  his  sight 
began  to  fail  him,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  towards 
the  close  of  1834,  to  extract  the  lens  of  the  right  eye. 
This  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  ■with 
the  most  perfect  success,  and  he  was  afterwards  en- 
abled to  read  with  perfect  ease.  The  warm  feelings 
of  the  veteran  poet  sufficiently  attest  his  gratitude 
for  this  signal  blessing.  We  can  only  select  two  pas- 
sages from  the  poem. 

"  Hush  !  blessed  impress  ! 'sight  suddenly  restored! 
Prostrate,  I  breathe  thanksgiving,  gracious  Lord ! 
The  face  of  nature,  sun-gilt  world,  to  see. 
Revives  each  fibrous  sense  of  function  free. 

Science,  and  art,  thus  point  th'  adapted  way. 

Which  their  true  vot'ries  faithfully  obey. 

Whence  this  memorial — whence  my  grateful  soul, 

Would  raise  its  faculties  without  control  1 

Thy  mercy,  Gud  !  lieams  through  ray  lengthen'd  days  ! 

Receive  my  fervent  homage  !  thanks  !  and  praise  !" 

But  the  end  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  now 
fast  approaching,  and,  though  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  bodily  machine  remained  perfect,  the  machine 
itself  was  speedily  to  return  to  its  native  dust.  He 
had  for  some  time  experienced  a  difficulty  of  breath* 
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ing  whenever  any  great  effort  was  required,  and  this 
difficulty  of  respiration  gradually  increased.  Sir 
William  attended  the  court  of  examiners  at  the 
Royal  College -a  week  hefore  his  death,  and  from 
that  time  the  symptoms  became  more  urgent,  but  a 
strong  sense  of  public  duty  actuated  him  to  the 
last,  and  he  dictated  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
college  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

Sir  William  breathed  his  last  on  Friday  August 
28th,  1835,  and  his  last  hour  afforded  a  j)owerful 
moral  lesson  on  the  utility  of  a  well-spent  life. 
Calm  and  collected  to  the  moment  of  dissolution, 
the  death-bed  of  the  enlightened  Christian  philoso- 
pher was  marked  by  the  most  exemplary  resignation 
to  the  fiat  of  that  power  which  had  so  long  sur- 
rounded him  by  domestic  blessings  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Most  of  the  public  bodies  with  which  Sir 
William  Blizard  was  connected  expressed  their  regret 
for  his  loss,  but  our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  put 
on  record  the  following  imanimous  resolution  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  After 
describing  the  length  and  value  of  his  ser\ices,  the 
resolution  goes  on  to  say  that  "  during  this  pro- 
tracted period  he  filled  all  the  important  offices  of 
the  college,  as  member  of  the  council,  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners,  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  and  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  college  of  which  he  was 
t\^^ce  president.  In  all  these  public  duties  his  assi- 
duity and  zeal  were  ever  conspicuous,  and  perhaps 
never  surpassed.  Tlie  members  of  the  council, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  these  ser\'ices, 
thus  record  their  homage  to  the  memory  of  their 
highly  valued  colleague." 

They  further  resolved,  "That  such  report  be  ap- 
proved, and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  to  Lady  Bli- 
zard, with  the  condolence  of  the  members  of  this 
Council."  The  remains  of  Sir  William  were  in- 
terred in  the  new  church  at  Brixton,  and  his  highly 
intellectual  and  amiable  widow  purposes  erecting  a 
lasting  monument  to  his  memory  ;  but  we  may  M'ith 
truth  add  that  his  own  works  of  charity  and  scientific 
skill  form  the  best  and  most  imperishable  memento  of 
his  worth.  Sir  William  Blizard's  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  a  long  list  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

BLOCH. — There  have  been  several  eminent  per- 
sons of  this  name,  but  the  most  distinguished  was 
a  German  naturalist,  who  j)ublished  a  treatise  on  fishes. 
It  was  puljlished  in  1785,  and  contains  a  vast  fund 
of  information. 

BLOEMART,  ABRAHAM,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter.  This  artist  as  well  as  his  son  Cornelius 
were  well  skilled  in  engraving.  Their  works  are 
much  admired  but  have  now  become  scarce.  Abra- 
ham Bloemart  was  born  in  1564,  and  his  son  in  1603. 

BLOMEFIELD,  FRANCIS  an  Enghsh  topogra- 
phical writer  of  some  celebrity.  His  "  History  of  Nor- 
folk" is  a  voluminous  and  valuable  book,  but  it  par- 
takes of  many  of  the  faults  of  that  class  of  writers 
whose  works  appeared  prior  to  the  sterling  jiroduc  ■ 
tions  of  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  a  new  era  in  topographical  writing. 

BLOMFIELD,  EDWARD  VALENTINE,  bro- 
ther to  Dr.  Blomfield  the  present  bishop  of  London, 
•was  born  in  1788,  studied  in  Caius  College,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  excited  the  highest  expectations.  Among 
•several  prizes  which  he  received,  we  may  mention 
■the  medal  assigned  him,  in  1S09,  for  his  l)cautiful 
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ode,  "  in  Desiderium  Porsoni.  In  1812  a  fellowship 
in  Emmanuel  College  was  conferred  on  him.  In 
1813  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  German  language,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Wolf  in  Berlin,  and  Schneider  in  Bres- 
lau.  After  his  return,  he  wrote  in  the  "  Museum  Criti- 
cum,  or  Cambridge  Classical  Researches,"  remarks  on 
German  literature,  which  were  received  with  high 
approbation.  The  university  of  Cambridge  aj)pointed 
him  one  of  the  preachers  at  St.  Mary's  Church.  He 
began  a  translation  of  Schneider's  "  Griechish- 
deutsches  Lexicon,"  but  did  not  Hve  to  finish  it. 
Matthiae's  "  Griechische  Grammatik,"  however,  he 
translated  completely.  His  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  his  brother,  and  every  where  well  received. 
He  was  in  Switzerland,  in  1 8 1 6,  with  his  \m\n\,  a  young 
nobleman,  and  in  his  haste  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
on  hearing  that  he  was  appointed  ])roctor  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  fatigue  of  rapid  travelling  occasioned 
a  sickness,  of  which  he  died  in  October,  1816. 

BLOOD,  THOMAS.— This  notorious  individual 
was  a  disbanded  officer  in  Cromwell's  anuy,  and  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  crimes  and  his  good  fortune. 
His  first  known  act  of  importance  was  an  endeavour 
to  surprise  the  castle  of  Dublin,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond.  He  afterwards  made  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  duke,  but  was  prevented  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  duke's  servants.  The  assassin  was  not 
then  discovered,  but  shortly  after  he  tried  to  steal  the 
jewels  of  the  crown,  but  was  foiled  by  the  officers  in 
attendance.  When  questioned,  he  frankly  avowed 
the  enterprize ;  but  refused  to  discover  his  accom- 
plices. "The  fear  of  death  (he  said)  should  never 
induce  him  either  to  deny  a  guilt  or  betray  a  friend." 
All  these  extraordinary  circumstances  made  him  the 
general  subject  of  conversation  :  and  the  king  was 
moved  with  an  idle  curiosity  to  see  and  speak  with 
a  person  so  noted  for  his  courage  and  his  crimes. 
Blood  might  now  esteem  himself  secure  of  pardon  ; 
and  he  wanted  not  address  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity. He  told  Charles  that  he  had  been  engaged 
with  others  in  a  design  to  kill  him  with  a  carabine 
above  Battersea,  where  his  majesty  often  went  to 
bathe, — that  the  cause  of  this  resolution  was  the  se- 
verity exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the  godly,  in 
restraining  the  li1:)erty  of  their  religious  assemblies, — 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  among  the  reeds, 
full  of  these  bloody  resolutions,  he  found  his  heart 
checked  with  an  awe  of  majesty,  and  he  not  only 
relented  himself,  Init  diverted  his  associates  from  their 
purpose, — that  he  had  long  ago  brought  himself  to  an 
entire  indiff'erence  about  life,  which  he  now  gave  up  for 
lost,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of 
the  danger  which  might  attend  his  execution,— that 
his  associates  had  bound  themselves,  by  the  strictest 
oaths,  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  confede- 
racy, and  that  no  precaution  nor  power  could  secure 
any  one  from  the  effects  of  their  desperate  resolu- 
tions. Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or 
admiration  in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  resolution 
of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  :  and,  what  is  yet  more 
extraordinary,  Charles  carried  his  kindness  so  far 
as  to  grant  him  an  estate  of  500/.  a-year.  He 
also  showed  him  great  countenance  ;  and  while  Ed- 
wards the  warder,  who  had  been  wounded  in  de- 
fending the  crown  and  regalia,  was  neglected,  this 
man,  who  deserved  only  to  be  detested  as  a  monster, 
became  a  kind  of  favourite. — Blood  enjoyed  his  pen- 
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sion  about  ten  years,  till,  being  charged  with  fixing  an 
imputation  of  a  scandulous  nature  on  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  August  24,  1680. 

BLOOMFIELD,  ROBERT.— This  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish poet  was  born  at  Honington  in  1"66.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  v,'ho  died  when  Robert  was  only 
six  months  old.  In  1781  he  was  sent  to  London,  to 
learn  the  art  of  shoemaking  from  his  brother,  and 
his  personal  appearance  at  this  period  is  thus  affec- 
tionately described  by  that  kind  relative: — "  I  have 
him  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  little  boy  not  bigger  than 
boys  generally  are  at  twelve  years  old.  When  I  met 
him  and  his  mother  at  the  inn  (in  Bishopsgate 
Street),  he  strutted  before  us,  dressed  just  as  he 
came  from  keeping  sheep,  hogs,  &c. ;  his  shoes 
filled  full  of  stumps  in  the  heels.  He,  looking  about 
him,  slipped  up  :  his  nails  were  unused  to  a  flat  pave- 
ment. I  remember  viewing  him  as  he  scampered 
up — how  small  he  was  !  Little  I  thought  that  that 
fatherless  boy  would  be  one  day  known  and  esteemed 
by  the  most  learned,  the  most  respected,  the  wisest, 
and  the  best  men  of  the  kingdom."  Young  Bloom- 
field  became  almost  unconsciously  a  poet.  Hearing 
him  one  day  repeat  a  song  which  he  had  composed, 
his  astonished  brother  prevailed  on  him  to  offer  it  to 
the  London  Magazine :  he  did  so,  and  the  verses  were 
accepted.  This  little  poem  was  called  "The  Milk 
Maid."  Emboldened  by  his  success,  he  soon  pro- 
duced another  piece  entitled  "  The  Sailor's  Return." 
In  December  1790,  Robert  Bloomfield  married,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside  in  Bell  AUey,  Coleman 
Street.  The  landlord  of  the  house  kindly  permitted 
him  to  work  in  an  unoccupied  garret  in  the  house, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  composed  his  "  Farmer's 
Boy." 


The  manner  m  which  this  beautiful  poem  was  com- 
posed affords  an  instance  of  disregard  of  difficulty, 
and  of  extraordinary  powers  of  aiTangement  and 
retention,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  history  of  ge- 
nius. Either  from  the  contracted  state  of  his  finances, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  Robert  Bloomfield  actually 
composed  the  latter  part  of  his  "  Autumn,"  and  the 
whole  of  his  "  Winter  "  in  his  head,  without  com- 
mitting a  single  line  to  paper.  But  that  was  not  all : 
he  went  a  step  further.  He  not  only  composed  and 
committed  that  part  of  his  work  to  his  memory,  but 


he  corrected  it  all  in  his  head  ;  so  that,  as  he  himself 
said,  when  it  was  thus  prepared,  "  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  write  it  down." 

When  completely  transferred  to  paper,  which  was 
in  the  year  1798,  Robert  felt  a  strong  anxiety,  tinc- 
tured with  a  justifiable  pride  that  it  should  meet  the 
eye  of  his  mother  in  print.  Stimulated  by  this  filial 
and  amiable  motive,  he  offered  it  to  several  London 
booksellers  of  eminence — but  in  vain.  One  of  his 
applications  was  to  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  who,  in  his  number  for  Septem- 
ber, 1S23,  published  the  following  account  of  the 
affair : — 

"  He  brought  his  poems  to  our  oflRce  ;  and  though 
his  unpolished  appearance,  his  coarse  hand-writing, 
and  Avretched  orthography,  afforded  no  prospect  that 
his  production  could  be  printed,  yet  he  found  atten- 
tion by  his  repeated  calls,  and  by  the  humility  of  his 
expectations,  which  were  limited  to  half  a-dozen 
copies  of  the  Magazine.  At  length,  on  his  name 
being  announced  when  a  literary  gentleman,  particu- 
larly conversant  in  rural  economy  happened  to  be 
present,  the  poem  was  formally  re-examined,  and 
its  general  aspect  excited  the  risibility  of  that  gen- 
tlemen in  so  pointed  a  manner  that  Bloomfield  was 
called  into  the  room,  and  exhorted  not  to  waste  his 
time,  and  neglect  his  employment,  in  making  vain 
attempts,  and  particularly  in  treading  on  the  ground 
which  Thomson  had  sanctified.  His  earnestness  and 
confidence,  however,  led  the  editor  to  advise  him  to 
consult  his  countryman,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  of  Troston, 
to  whom  he  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction.  On 
his  departure,  the  gentleman  present  warmly  com- 
plimented the  editor  on  the  sound  advice  which  he 
had  given  '  the  poor  fellow ;'  and  it  was  mutually 
conceived  that  an  industrious  man  was  thereby 
likely  to  be  saved  from  a  ruinous  infatuation." 

Foiled  for  a  time,  but  not  disheartened,  Bloom- 
field despatched  the  poem  in  its  manuscript  state  to 
Suffolk,  for  the  inspection  of  his  mother  and  his 
friends.  Some  of  the  latter  also  urging  its  being 
sent  to  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  a  gentleman  long  celebrated 
in  the  republic  of  letters  for  his  numerous  attain- 
ments, and  not  less  known  among  his  neighbours 
and  friends  for  his  benevolence  and  kindness  of 
heart,  happily  for  all  parties  it  was  transmitted  to 
him  in  November,  1798,  by  Mr.  George  Bloomfield, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  read  it,  and  communi- 
cate his  opinion  upon  it. 

Mr.  Lofft  kindlj'  entered  into  the  \iews  of  the 
author,  and  corrected  the  whole,  without  substan- 
tially altering  a  line  of  the  poem. 

An  able  and  elegant  preface  ha^^ng  been  furnished 
by  the  friendly  pen  of  Mr.  Lofft,  containing,  among 
other  matter,  an  interesting  account  of  the  boyish 
days  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  commvinicated  by  his 
excellent  brother  George,  a  critique  on  his  produc- 
tion, and  a  high  and  desen'ed  eulogy  en  his  personal 
character, — "  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  at  length  appeared ; 
and  so  instant  and  complete  was  its  triumph  that 
the  liberal  publishers,  Messrs.  Vernor  and  Hood,  ex- 
tended their  terms  with  the  author,  by  giving  him 
200/.  in  addition  to  the  fifty  pounds  originally  stipu- 
lated for,  and  by  securing  to  him  a  moiety  of  the 
copyright  of  his  poem. 

Among  the  distinguished  indi^^duals  who  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  which  the  perusal  of  "  The 
Farmer's  Boy  "  had  afforded  them,  one  of  the  earliest 
was  His  Royal  Highness  the  late  duke  of  York,  who 
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made  the  poet  a  liberal  present  in  testimony  of  his 
approbation.  The  duke  of  Grafton  also  invited  him 
to  Wittlebury  Forest,  of  which  his  grace  was  the 
ranger,  settled  upon  him  a  gratuity  of  a  shilhng  a 
day,  and,  about  two  years  after  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  under 
sealer,  in  the  seal  office,  a  situation  which  his  de- 
clining health  compelled  him  subsequently  to  relin- 
quish :  the  private  allowance,  however,  after  the 
death  of  his  grace,  was  generously  continued  by 
the  present  duke.  Local  subscriptions  were  also 
entered  into  at  Hadleigh,  and  elsewhere,  for  the  pvir- 
pose  of  testifying  the  high  and  general  esteem  enter- 
tained for  Robert  Bloomfield's  poetical  talents  and 
personal  virtues.  But  his  greatest  emoluments  were 
derived  from^the  sale  of  his  work,  of  which,  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time,  above  40,000 
copies  were  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Bloomfield's  finances  having  thus  improved, 
he  removed  to  better  lodgings,  and  eventually  took 
a  cottage,  near  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  in  the 
City  Road.  Here  he  worked  for  some  years  at  his 
trade,  and  also  made  admirable  ^Eolian  harps,  of 
which  latter  circumstance  many  liberal  persons 
availed  themselves,  by  purchasing  harps  at  large 
prices,  and  thus  delicately  diminishing  the  obligation 
which  a  pecuniary  gift  might  have  been  supposed  to 
create. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  short 
extract  illustrative  of  the  style  of  this  poet.  It  is 
descriptive  of  the  frolics  of  a  group  of  lambs  at 
play,  and  its  innocent  simplicity  argues  well  for  the 
feelings  of  the  author : — 

"  Like  the  fond  dove  from  fearful  prison  freed, 
Each  seems  to  say,  '  Come,  let  us  try  our  speed,' 
Away  they  scour,  impetuous,  ardent,  strong. 
The  green  turf  trembling  as  they  bound  along  ; 
Adowu  the  slope,  then  up  the  hillock  climb, 
Where  every  niolehiU  is  a  bed  of  thyme ; 
There  panting  stop,  yet  scarcely  can  refrain  ; 
A  bird,  a  leaf,  will  set  them  ofl' again  : 
Or,  if  a  gale  with  strength  unusual  blow, 
Scutt'ring  the  wild-briar  roses  into  snow, 
Their  little  limbs  increasing  eflbrts  try. 
Like  the  torn  flower,  the  fair  assemblage  fly. 
Ah,  fallen  rose  !  sad  emblem  of  their  doom  ; 
Frail  as  thyself,  they  perish  while  they  bloom  ! 
Though  unoffending  innocence  may  plead. 
Though  frantic  ewes  may  mourn  the  savage  deed, 
Their  shepherd  comes,  a  messenger  of  blood, 
And  drives  them  bleating  from  their  sports  and  food. 
Care  loads  his  brow;  and  pity  wrings  his  heart ; 
For  lo,  the  murd'ring  butcher  with  his  cart 
Demands  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  to  die. 
And  makes  a  sport  of  life  and  liberty  !" 

Bloomfield  continued  his  literary  labours  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  August  19th, 
1823.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  neighbouring 
churchyard,  a  spot  having  been  selected  for  the 
purpose  with  reference  to  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
concluding  hues  of  his  charming  httle  poem,  called 
"  Love  of  the  Country  :" — 

•;  O  Heaven !  permit  that  I  maj-  lie 
Where  o'er  my  corse  green  branches  wave. 

And  those  who  from  life's  tumults  fly 
With  kindred  feelings  press  my  grave." 

Besides  his  first  and  principal  work,  Bloomfield 
was  the  author  of  many  poems,  of  which  we  may 
particularly  enumerate  his  "Wild  Flowers,"  and 
"  Hazelwood  Hall,"  a  drama.  In  common  with 
most  men  of  genius,  he  had  to  struggle  with  many 
pecuniary  embarrassments  and  ultimately  died  poor ; 
but  Bloomfield's  poverty  was  not  the  result  of  im- 
providence.    He  was  a  kind,  generous,  and  warm- 


hearted being,  and  his  hberaUty  constantly  drained 
his  purse.  His  brothers  were  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  and  he  mainly  supported  their  large  fami- 
hes.  In  short,  he  went  about  doing  good  to  aU  that 
had  any  claim  on  him,  and  "  from  him  that  would 
borrow  he  turned  not  away." 

BLOUNT. — There  were  several  distinguished 
individuals  Ijearing  this  name  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Thomas  Blount,  who  was  born  in  16 18  at 
Bardsley  in  Worcestershire,  was  the  author  of  several 
celebrated  works,  amongst  which  we  may  mention, 
the  "Academy  of  Eloquence,"  "  The  Lamps  of  the 
Law,"  "The  Catholic  Almanac  for  l66l,"  and  a 
Law  Dictionary,  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  was  born  at  Upper 
Holloway  in  1649,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  lover 
of  political  liberty  and  also  as  a  patron  of  literature. 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  in 
all  ages  appears  in  the  "  Censura,"  which  he  com- 
posed first  for  his  own  use  and  then  published  in  several 
other  languages  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholastic 
reader.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Tittenhanger  in  June, 
1697.  His  "Censura  Celebrium  Authorum"  was 
first  published  in  London  in  I690,  his  "  Essays"  in 
1697,  and  his  "  Natural  History"  in  1693.  He  also 
published  several  other  works,  but  they  are  of  minor 
importance. 

BLUCHER,  LEBRECHT  VON.— Tliis  distin- 
guished commander  Avas  born  at  Rostock,  December 
16,  1742.  AVhen  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his 
father,  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  sent  him  to  the  island  of  Rugen.  Here  the 
sight  of  some  Swedish  hussars  excited  in  him  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  soldier.  His  first  campaign 
was  against  the  Prussians,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  same  regiment  of  hussars  which  he  afterwards 
commanded  with  so  much  honour.  The  commander 
of  this  regiment,  colonel  von  Belling,  induced  him 
to  enter  into  the  Prussian  service.  An  exchange  was 
agreed  upon  with  the  Swedes,  and  he  was  made 
lieutenant  in  Belling's  regiment ;  but  he  became 
discontented  at  the  promotion  of  other  officers  over 
his  head,  and  left  the  army. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  Blucher  became  a 
major  in  his  former  regiment,  which  he  commanded 
with  distinction  on  the  Rhine.  Orchies,  Luxemburg, 
Frankenstein,  Oppenheim,  Kirweiler,  and  Edesheim 
in  the  Palatinate,  bear  witness  to  his  achievements. 
After  the  battle  of  Leystadt,  which  took  place  in 
September,  1794,  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  army  of  observation  stationed  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
In  1802,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  took 
possession  of  Erfurt  and  Muehlhausen.  In  October 
1806  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  and  then, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  followed  the 
retreat  of  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  to  Pomerania.  His 
sqviadron,  moving  on  the  left  of  the  main  army, 
became  separated  from  it  so  far  that  a  junction  was 
possible  only  by  means  of  forced  marches,  both  in 
the  day  time  and  at  night.  Blucher  did  not  think 
himself  authorised  to  venture  upon  the  latter,  and 
the  prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  forced  to  surrender  at 
Prenzlau. 

Blucher,  thus  cut  off  from  Stettin,  threw  himself 
into  Mecklenburg,  where  he  joined,  at  Dambeck,  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  commanded  by  prince 
William  of  Brunswick-Oels.  All  the  troops,  however, 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  undertake  any  enterprise. 
Ha\'ing  the  grand-duke  of  Berg  on  his  left  ilank. 
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the  prince  of  Pontecon'o  in  his  front,  and  marshal 
Soult  on  his  right,  Bhicher  was  obliged  to  take  post 
behind  tlie  Trave,  in  order  to  draw  oil"  the  three  great 
di\isions  of  the  French  forces  from  the  Oder  as  long 
as  possible — and  with  this  view  he  entered  into  the 
territory  of  the  free  city  of  Lubeck.  This  city  was 
soon  stormed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
French.  Although  Blucher  ^\ath  some  troops,  escaped 
out  of  the  city,  yet,  being  deprived  of  all  means  of 
defending  himself,  or  continuing  his  flight,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  at  Rathau,  on  the  6th  of 
November.  ^This,  however,  he  would  not  do, 
until  permission  had  been  granted  him  to  add  the 
following  clause  to  the  instrument,  that  "  the  capitula- 
tion was  offered  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Pontecorvo, 
and  that  he  accepted  it  only  from  want  of  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  forage."  Blucher  was  now  a 
prisoner  of  war  ;  but  he  was  soon  exchanged  for  the 
French  general  Victor,  and  immediately  after  his 
arrival  at  Konigsberg  placed  at  the  head  of  a  corps, 
and  sent  by  water  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  share  in 
the  defence  of  Stralsund,  and  to  assist  the  efforts  of 
the  Swedes.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  laboured 
in  the  department  of  war  at  Koningsberg  and  Berlin. 
He  then  received  the  chief  military  command  in 
Pomerania,  but,  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon,  was 
afterwards,  with  several  other  distinguished  men, 
dismissed  from  the  service. 

In  the  campaign  of  IS  12,  when  the  Prussians 
assisted  the  French,  he  took  no  part ;  but  no  sooner 
did  Pnissia  rise  against  her  oppressors  than  Blucher, 
already  seventy  years  old,  engaged  in  the  cause  with 
all  his  former  activity.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Prussians  and  the  Russian  coqjs 
under  General  Winzingerode,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  separated  from  him.  His  heroism  in  the  battle 
of  Lutzen,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1813, 
was  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Alexander  with  the 
order  of  St.  George.  The  battles  of  Bautzen  and 
Haynau,  those  on  the  Katzbach  and  at  Leipsic,  ad- 
ded to  his  glory.  Napoleon  himself  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  check  the  old  general  of  hussars,  as  he  called 
him.  His  promptitude  and  jieculiar  manner  of  attack- 
ing had  already,  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
procured  him  from  the  Russians  the  name  oi  Marshal 
Forward.  In  January  1S14,  with  the  Silesian  army, 
which  now  consisted  of  two  Prussian,  two  Russian,  one 
Hessian,  and  one  mixed  corps,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Kaub  took  possession  of  Nancy,  and  gained  the  battle 
of  La  Rothiere,  and  pushed  forward  towards  Paris. 
His  detached  corps  were,  however,  checked  by  Napo- 
leon ;  yet  Blucher,  though  with  a  great  loss,  effected 
his  retreat  towards  Chalons.  He  then  crossed  the 
Aisne  at  Soissons,  joined  the  northern  army,  and  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  Napoleon  at  Laon,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  Schwartzenberg,  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward to  Paris.  The  victory  of  Montmartre  crowned 
this  campaign,  and  March  31,  1814,  Blucher  entered 
the  capital  of  France.  His  king,  in  remembrance  of 
the  victory  -n'hich  he  had  gained  near  Wahlstadt, 
made  him  prince  of  Wahlstadt,  with  a  suitable  in- 
come. In  England,  whither  he  followed  the  allied 
monarchs,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  He  then  returned  to  his  own  coim- 
try  and  hved  on  his  estates  in  Silesia  tUl  1815, 
when  the  chief  command  was  again  committed  to 
him,  and  he  led  his  army   into  the    Netherlands, 
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June  loth  Napoleon  threw  himself  upon  him,  and 
Blucher  on  the  l6th  was  defeated  at  Ligny.  In  this 
engagement  his  horse  was  killed,  and  he  was  thrown 
imder  his  body.  After  this  unfortunate,  yet  honour- 
able day,  the  ti-ue  greatness  of  the  field-marshal 
and  his  army  became  apparent.  In  the  battle  of 
the  18th,  Blucher  amved,  at  the  most  decisive 
moment,  upon  the  ground,  and,  taking  Napoleon  in 
the  rear  and  flank,  gained,  in  union  with  Wellington, 
the  great  victory  of  Belle  Alliance,  or  Waterloo. 
He  refused  the  proffered  armistice  and  forced  Paris 
to  surrender,  opposing  with  energ}-,  on  this  second 
conquest  of  the  capital,  the  system  of  forbearance 
practised  on  the  former  occasion.  As  he  was  already 
a  knight  of  all  the  militarj'  orders  of  Europe,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  to  reward  his  new  services,  created  a  new 
order  expressly  for  him. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  prince  retired  to  his 
estates.  August  1819,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
on  the  Katzbach,  the  hero  received  at  Rostock,  his 
native  place,  an  honour  which  is  seldom  bestowed  in 
Germany.  The  whole  body  of  his  countr}'men,  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg,  united  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  his  glory.  It  was  executed 
by  Schadow  in  Berlin.  Blucher  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  his  estate  of  Kriblowitz,  in  Silesia,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1819,  aged  almost  seventy-seven  years. 
Blucher  was  not  so  eminent  for  military  science  as 
for  ability  in  action.  He  himself  often  acknowledged 
this,  when  he  was  praising  the  merits  of  Gneisenau, 
to  whose  assistance  he  was  greatly  indebted.  In 
battle,  however,  he  had  the  eye  of  a  falcon.  His 
simplicity,  good-nature,  and  bravery  endeared  him  to 
his  soldiers,  who  loved  him  like  a  father.  His  ad- 
dresses and  proclamations  are  distinguished  for  their 
brevity,  precision,  and  simplicity,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  high-sounding  French  proclamations 
of  the  time. 

BLUMENBACH,  JOHN  FREDERIC— This 
profound  naturalist  was  one  of  the  first  orna- 
ments of  the  university  at  Gottingen,  where  he 
lectured,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  -n-ith  unabated  in- 
dustry, on  natural  histon%  physiology,  osteology, 
comparative  anatomy,  pathology,  and  the  history  of 
medical  literature,  to  very  numerous  audiences.  He 
has  written  on  almost  all  these  sciences  with  acute- 
ness,  method,  and  precision.  His  works  bear  the 
stamp  of  his  pecuhar  genius,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  several  times  pubUshed.  The  eleventh  edition 
of  his  masterly,  but,  at  present,  someAvhat  anticjuated 
Compendium  of  Natural  History  was  published,  in 
1825.  Of  his  Compendium  of  Physiology  there  is 
an  Enghsh  translation,  the  second  edition  of  which 
is  also  remarkable  for  Ijeing  the  first  book  ever  printed 
by  mechanical  power. 

Blumenbach,  was  born  at  Gotha,  May  11,  1752; 
studied  in  Jena  and  Gottingen,  where  he  received  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  Sept.  19,  1775.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  cabinet  of 
natural  curiosities  belonging  to  the  university,  and 
professor  extraordinary  of  medicine,  and,  in  1778, 
ordinary  professor  of  the  same.  In  1783  he  under- 
took a  literary  journey  to  Switzerland,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  one  to  this  country,  where  the  attentions  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  were  particularly  serviceable  to 
him.  He  possessed  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
and  engravings  illustrating  natural  histor)',  and 
numerous  specimens  of  natural  curiosities.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  professorship  in  the  uni- 
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versity  of   Gottingen  was  celebrated    February   2(3, 
1826. 

BOCCACCIO,  JOHN.— This  eminent  Italian  poet  j 
was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  :  indeed,  as  Mazzucelli  justly  observes,  "  his  1 
name  is  equivalent  to  a  tliousand  encomiums."     He 
was  born  in  1313,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  Floren- 
tine merchant,  intended  to  educate  his  son  for  tlie 
same  occupation.     In  accordance  with  this  intention 
he  placed  him  with  a  merchant  to  learn  the  art  of 
book-keeping,  and  some  years  after  he  accompanied  ^ 
the  same  merchant  to  Paris  and  remained  with  him 
more  than  six  years ;  but  every  effort  to  bind  the 
young  Boccaccio  to  the  mercantile  routine  of  the  ' 
counting  house  was  perfectly  abortive :  and  he  was 
at  last  sent  home  to  his  father.     His  subsequent  re-  i 
sidence  of  several  years  in  Naples  was  equally  in-  I 
effectual  in  inducing  liim  to  attach  himself  to  his  ■ 
father's   profession,   and,   instead    of   attending    to  ; 
trade,  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  several  j 
learned  men  of  Florence  and  Naples,  who  had  been 
drawn  thither  by  that  patron  of  the  arts.  King  Ro-  ' 
bert.     There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  shared  in 
the  favour  of  the  prince  ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  parti-  \ 
cular  affection  of  a  natural  daughter  of  his,  for  whom  [ 
he  composed  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  to 
whom  he  often  pays  homage  under  the  name  of  Fiam- 
metta.      Placed  in  fortunate  circumstances,  with  a 
lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  of  a  soft  and  pleasing 
address,  the  favoured  lover  of  a  king's   daughter, 
he   regarded   with    more    a^'ersion    than   ever   the 
station  for  which  he  had  been  intended.     The  fond- 
ness of  the  princess  for  poetry,  his  own  intimacy 
with  scientific  and  literary  men,  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
near  Naples,  which  he  used  to  visit  in  his  walks,  the  ; 
presence  of  Petrarch,  who  was  received  with  the  high-  i 
est  distinction  at  the  court  of  Naples,  and  who  went  | 
from  that  city  to  Rome,  to  be  crowned  with  the  poe- 1 
tic  laurel,  the  intimacy  which  had  arisen  between 
the  two  poets — all  operated  powerfully  on  Boccac   ; 
cio's  mind,  and  tended  to  strengthen  and  fix  his  na-  : 
tural  inclination  for  poetry  and  literature.      After  ! 
living  two  years  at  Florence  with  his  father,  he  re- 
turned to  Naples,  where  he  was  very  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  queen  Joanna.     It  was  no  less  to  gra- 
tify the  young  queen  than  his  Fiammetta  that  he 
wrote  his  Decameron,  which  has  raised  him  to  the  j 
rank  of  the  first  Italian  prose  writer.     On  the  death  j 
of  his  father,  becoming  master  of  his  own  inclinations,  j 
he  settled  at  Florence,  whei'e  his  first  work  was  a  de-  ' 
scription  of  the  plague,  which  forms  the  opening  of  i 
the  Decameron.    He  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Dante.  ! 
He  was  selected  to  inform  Petrarch,  at  Padua,  of  his  | 
recal  from  exile,  and  the  restoration  of  the  property  i 
belonging  to  his  father,  who  had  died  during  his  ab-  \ 
sence.     The  friendship  of  these  two  men  of  genius  ! 
continued  for  life.     For  when  Boccaccio,  some  vears 
after,  had  exhausted  his  fortun  e  in  the  purchase  of  costly 
books,  and  in  expensive  pleasures,  he  found  in  Petrarch 
the  most  generous  assistance:  the  wise  counsels  of 
bis  friend  were  now  as  beneficial  to  his  morals  as 
they  had  been  to  his  writings  ;  in  fact,  to  him  he  was 
indebted  for  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
character.     A  dying  Carthusian  bad  persuaded  him 
to  renounce  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  :  Petrarch 
softened  his  determination,  and  brought  him  back  to 
that  proper  medium  which  marks  the  truly  wise  man. 
New  troubles  in  Florence  induced  him  to  retire  to 
Certaldo,  where  he  owned  a  small  estate. 


He  now  composed  several  historical  works  in  La 
tin.  Among  these  is  the  first  modern  work  which 
contains,  in  a  collected  form,  the  mythological  notices 
which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Greek,  and  had,  at  his  own 
expense,  brought  Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thessalonica 
from  Venice  to  Florence,  and  maintained  him  three 
years  at  his  house,  in  order  to  learn  Greek  of  him, 
and  to  have  his  assistance  in  explaining  the  poems 
of  Homer,  and  translating  them  into  Latin.  He  was 
the  first  who  procured  cojiies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
from  Greece,  at  his  own  expense,  and  spared  neither 
cost  nor  trouble  to  obtain  good  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts.  At  the  same  tim^e,  he  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  excite  his  contemporaries  to  learn  tlie 
Greek  language,  and  substitute  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients for  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  re- 
putation which  he  had  gained  twice  procured  for  him 
important  missions  to  Pope  Urban  V.  Having  ful- 
filled these,  he  returned  to  Certaldo,  and  resumed 
his  studies.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  and 
lingering  disorder,  which  finally  left  him  in  a  state  of 
debility  as  painful  as  the  disease  itself.  Upon  his 
recovery,  he  was  charged  with  a  difficult  but  very 
flattering  trust.  Dante  had  always  been  the  object 
of  his  highest  admiration.  The  Florentines,  who  had 
once  persecuted  and  banished  that  illustrious  poet, 
were  now  disposed  to  make  some  reparation,  by  insti- 
tuting, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  a  professorship  for 
lectures  on  his  poems,  and  Boccaccio  was  appointed 
to  this  new  chair.  How  much  he  was  dehghted  in 
an  employment  not  only  highly  honourable  but  con- 
genial to  his  habits,  may  easily  be  conceived.  The 
pains  he  took,  however,  retarded  his  recovery  from 
his  late  illness,  and  the  death  of  Petrarch,  of  which 
he  was  at  this  time  informed,  appears  to  have  hast- 
ened his  own.  He  became  more  and  more  infirm, 
and  did  not  survive  his  illustrious  friend  and  master 
above  a  year,  dying  at  Certaldo,  December  21,  1375. 
He  was  buried  there  in  the  church  of  St.  James  and 
St.  Phihp. 

In  person  he  is  described  as  inclining  to  corpu- 
lence, but  his  stature  was  handsome,  his  face  round, 
his  lips  somewhat  full,  but  nevertheless  handsome 
and  well-formed,  his  chin  dimpled  and  beautiful  when 
he  smiled,  his  aspect  jocund  and  gay,  and  his  dis- 
course agreeable  and  polished. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  made  his  will, 
bequeathing  what  property  he  had  to  his  two  nephews, 
the  sons  of  his  elder  brother.  The  most  valuable 
legacy,  however,  was  that  of  his  books,  which  were 
almost  all  copies  by  his  own  hand,  or  collected  at 
great  expense.  These  he  left  to  an  Augustine  monk, 
who  was  his  executor,  and  in  this  perhaps  his  ad- 
viser, with  a  view  that  they  might  become  the  pro- 
perty of  his  convent.  They  were,  however,  lost  to 
the  world.  A  celebrated  sdiolar,  Niccol  Niccoho,  in 
the  succeeding  century,  built  in  th,;t  convent  a 
lilwary  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  Boc- 
caccio's books,  but  time  destroyed  them  and  it.  It  has 
lieen  remarked  as  somewhat  singular  that,  in  this 
will,  Boccaccio  makes  no  mention  of  a  natural  son 
he  had  in  his  youth,  and  who  was  seitled  at  Florence, 
yet  this  young  man  superintended  his  funeral,  and 
caused  an  inscription  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb. 
He  was  universally  regretted  at  Florence,  where,  in 
his  poverty,  he  had  not  met  with  very  liberal  atten- 
tions. Verses,  however,  are  more  easily  bestowed 
than  money,  and  the  poets  of  the  time,  particularly 
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Sachetti,  hastened  with  their  contributions  to  his 
memory.  Two  medals  also  were  struck,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards,  the  repubhc  wishing  to  pay  higher 
honour  to  him  as  well  as  to  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
deUberated  on  a  magnificent  monument  to  be  erected 
to  the  three  great  ornaments  of  their  country  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  del  Fiore,  but  this  was  never 
carried  into  execution. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Boccaccio,  in  youth, 
was  the  love  of  pleasure,  tempered  by  that  of  study; 
as  he  advanced  in  age,  study  became  his  sole  delight. 
He  had  no  ambition  either  for  rank  or  fortune.  The 
public  emjiloyments  confided  to  him  came  unasked, 
and  when  he  could  lay  them  down  he  did  so. 

Boccaccio  appears  in  all  his  works  to  be  a  poet  of 
the  richest  invention,  the  most  lively  imagination, 
and  the  tenderest  and  warmest  feehng.  In  prose,  he 
is  a  perfect  master  of  composition.  His  "Decameron" 
which  contains  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  partly 
borrowed  from  the  Provencal  poets,  is  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  In  this  he  painted,  as 
it  were,  on  one  vast  canvas,  men  of  all  ranks, 
characters,  and  ages,  and  incidents  of  ever}'  kind,  the 
most  extravagant  and  comical,  as  well  as  the  most 
touching  and  tragic;  and  improved  the  Italian  lan- 
guage to  a  degree  of  excellence  never  before  attained. 

^Ve  have  already  said  that  the  "  Decameron"  of 
Boccaccio  raised  him  to  the  greatest  eminence  in  his 
native  country,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  diffi- 
culties imder  which  this  extraordinary  work  laboured, 
without  tracing  its  progress  in  detail.  For  more 
than  a  century  it  was  circulated  in  MS.,  and  liberties 
of  every  kind  was  taken  with  the  text  at  each  tran- 
scription. It  was  not  accurately  printed  before  1470, 
and  it  then  ran  through  fifteen  editions,  as  fast  as  the 
presses  could  prepare  them.  Its  circulation  was 
strongly  prohibited  by  popes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  IV., 
and  even  the  avowed  friends  of  the  work  apjjlied  to 
the  papal  chamber  for  its  revision.  Gregory  XIII. 
appointed  a  meeting  of  learned  Itahans  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and,  objectionable  as  many  of  its  passages  still  i 
are,  it  owes  much  of  moral  improvement  to  their 
labours.  i 

Of  his  other  works,  we  will  mention  only  the  follow- 
ing: "La  Teseide,"  the  first  attempt  towards  an  Italian 
epic,  and  \\Titten  in  ottava  rima,  of  which  Boccaccio 
is  considered  the  inventor;  "AraorosaVisione,"along  j 
poem  in  ter-a  rima  (the  initial  letters  of  which  form 
two  sonnets  and  a  canzonet,  in  praise  of  the  princess  ' 
Maria,  his  mistress,  whom  he  here  ventures  to  ad-  I 
dress  by  her  proper  name);  "II  Filostrato,"  a  romantic 
poem  ino//f/rff  rima;  "  Nimfale Fiesolano,"  m  the  same 
measure.  Most  of  his  sonnets,  canzonets,  and  otiier 
amatory  poems,  he  consigned  to  the  flames,  after 
reading  the  Itahan  poems  of  Petrarch;  those  which 
remain  appear  to  have  been  presented  against  his 
wll.  In  thp  ducal  lilirkrj*  at  Florence,  among  the 
manuscripts  collected  by  the  celebrated  Magliabecchi, 
Professor  Ciampi  has  lately  discovered  a  memoran- 
dum-book of  Boccaccio  containing  a  record  of  his 
studies,  and  some  curious  circumstances  relating  to 
himself  and  a  number  of  his  distinguished  contem- 
poraries which  has  since  been  published. 

BOCCALIXI,  TRAJAN,  a  satirist  and  politician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  is  best  known  from 
his  celebrated  work  entitled  "  Ragguergli  di  Par- 
nasso"  or  "  News  from  Parnassus."  It  contains  an 
account  of  an  imaginary  court  held  by  Apollo,  in 
■which  the  god  is  represented  as  [sitting  to  hear  in- 


formations, complaints,  &c.,  against  various  persons, 
whose  actions  and  writings  are  freely,  but  not  always 
impartially,  censured.  Boccalini  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Tacitus.     He  died  in  1613. 

BOCHART,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  French  scholar 
I  who  was  born  in  1599  at  Rouen  in  Normandy.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  at  the 
]  age  of  fourteen  composed  some  very  clever  verses 
in  the  Greek  language  in  praise  of  Tliomas  Dempster, 
under  whom  he  studied  at  Paris.  These  verses  were 
afterwards  prefixed  by  that  gentleman  to  his  account 
1  of  Roman  antiquities.  M.  Bochart  afterwards  went 
j  through  a  course  of  philosophy  at  Sedan,  and  studied 
[  di\-inity  at  Saumur,  under  Camroneus,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  London,  the  academy  at  Saumur  being  dis- 
persed during  the  civil  war.  He  went  also  to  Oxford, 
and  in  Lent  term,  1622,  was  entered  as  a  student  at 
the  library,  M'here  he  laid  in  a  considerable  part  of 
that  stock  of  Oriental  learning  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  in  his  works.  He  aften^ards  went  over  to 
I  Leyden,  and  studied  Arabic  under  Eqienius.  AVhen 
!  he  returned  to  France,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Caen, 
where  in  1630  he  distinguished  himself  by  pubhc 
'  disputations  with  M.  Veron,  a  very  celebrated  pole- 
mic, and  champion  for  the  catholic  rehgion,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Acte  de  la  conference  entre 
S.  B:  et  Jean  Baillebache,  &c.  d'un  part :  et  Francois 
Veron,  predicateur  de  controverses,"  Saumur.  The 
dispute  was  held  in  the  castle  of  Caen,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  catholics  and  protestants.  Bo- 
chart came  oft'  with  honour  and  reputation,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  upon  the  publication  of  his 
"  Phaleg  and  Canaan,"  which  are  the  titles  of  the  two 
parts  of  his  "  Geographica  Sacra,"  1646.  While  at 
Caen,  he  was  tutor  to  Wentworth  DiUon,  earl  of 
Roscommon,  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse."  He  acquired  also  great  fame  by  his 
"  Hierozoicon,  printed  in  London  1675.  The  great 
learning  displayed  in  these  works  rendered  him 
esteemed,  not  only  amongst  those  of  his  own  per- 
suasion, but  amongst  all  lovers  of  knowledge  of 
M'hatever  denomination,  especially  such  as  studied  the 
scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  which  was  then 
very  common.  Dr.  Hakewell,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Bochart,  speaking  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  languages,  obser\-es  that  "  this  last  century 
(the  fifteenth)  aff"orded  more  skilful  men  that  way 
than  the  other  fourteen  since  Christ."  In  1652,  the 
queen  of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where 
she  gave  him  many  proofs  of  her  regard  and  esteem. 
At  his  return  into  France,  in  1653,  he  continued  his 
ordinary  exercises,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  academy  of  Caen,  which  consisted  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  that  place.  He  died  suddenly,  when 
he  was  speaking  in  this  academy,  May  6,  1667. 

BOCKH,  AUGUSTUS,  one  of  the  greatest  phi- 
lologists of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Carlsmhe 
in  1785,  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  ISU  became  pro- 
fessor of  classical  literature  at  Berlin.  Two  M'orks 
have  immortalized  the  name  of  Bockh  with  the  stu- 
dents of  ancient  literature  ;  first,  the  edition  of  Pin- 
dar, which  he  announced  to  the  public  by  his  "  Spe- 
cimen Emendationum  in  Pindari  Carmina,"  and  by 
"  Observationes  Criticse  in  Pindari."  A  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Pindaric  rneasiu-es  is  here  proposed, 
founded  on  deep  and  extensive  researches  into  the 
music  of  the  Greeks.  Even  those  who  entirely  re- 
ject the  hypothesis  of  this  philologist  cannot  but 
acknowledge  his  ei-udition  and  admire  his  acuteness 
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The  other  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  on  the 
"  Political  Economy  of  the  Athenians."  No  work  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  Germany  which  throws  so 
much  light  on  the  political  life  and  public  adminis- 
tration of  any  ancient  people  as  this  of  Bockh.  It 
has  furnished  new  means  for  illustrating  the  Attic 
orators  and  historians.  In  the  latter  part  of  his]  life 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  work  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  science,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  called  "  Corpus  Inscriptio- 
num  Greecarum."  The  smaller  writings  of  this 
author  relate  chiefly  to  Plato  and  to  the  Platonic 
philosophers. 

BODE,  JOHN  ELERT,  an  eminent  astronomer, 
bom  at  Hamburg  in  17-47,  who  early  discovered  an 
inclination  for  mathematical  science,  in  which  his 
father,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  G.  Bush,  in- 
structed him.  He  gave  the  first  public  proof  of  his 
knowledge  by  a  short  work  on  the  solar  eclipse 
which  took  place  in  17C6.  The  approbation  which 
this  received  encouraged  him  to  greater  labours, 
and  in  1768  appeared  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Starry  Heavens,"  a  familiar  trea- 
tise on  astronomy,  which  has  done  much  for  the  ex- 
tension of  correct  views  upon  the  subject,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so,  as  it  has  kept  pace  in  its  successive 
editions  with  the  progress  of  the  science.  In  1772 
the  Berlin  academy  chose  him  their  astronomer,  and 
ten  years  aftervvards  he  was  made  a  member  of  that 
institution.  His  best  works  are  his  "  Astronomical 
Almanac,"  a  work  indispensable  to  every  astronomer ; 
and  his  large  "  Celestial  Atlas"  in  twenty  sheets,  in 
which  the  industrious  editor  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  17,240  stars,  which  is  nearly  12,000  more 
than  in  any  former  charts.  Bode  was  released  in 
1825  at  his  own  wish  from  his  duties  in  the  academy 
of  science,  and  the  observatory  in  Berlin,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  that  city. 

BODIN,  JEAN,  a  pohtical  ^vriter  bom  in  1530, 
at  Anglers.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  delivered 
lectures  on  jurisprudence  there,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Paris  and  practised.  Being  unsuccessful  in  his 
profession,  he  turned  his  talents  to  literary  labours, 
was  innted  by  Henry  HI.  to  his  court,  and  after- 
wards travelled  with  the  king's  brother  Francis, 
duke  of  Alengon  and  Anjou,  to  Flanders  and  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  lec- 
tures in  Cambridge  on  his  work  "  De  la  Republique" 
(originally  written  in  French,  but  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  M.  Bodin  himself  into  Latin.)  When  the 
duke  died  he  went  to  Laon,  married  there,  obtained 
a  judicial  office,  and  was  sent  by  the  third  estate  in 
Vermandois  in  1576  as  deputy  to  the  estate  of  Blois, 
where  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  He  also  prevailed  on  the  city 
of  Laon  to  declare  itself  for  the  League  in  1589,  re- 
presenting to  the  people  that  the  rising  of  so  many 
towns  and  parhaments  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  was  not  a  rebellion,  but  rather  a  powerful 
political  revolution.  He  aftenvards,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  Henry  IV.  He  died  in  1596  at  Laon  of 
the  plague.  His  great  work  is  that  entitled  "  De  la 
Republique,"  in  which  he  gave  the  first  complete 
essay  towards  a  scientific  treatise  on  politics,  and 
guided  by  his  own  experience  sought  to  strike  out 
a  middle  course  between  the  advocates  of  monarchy 
and  democracy.  His  "  Demonomanie,"  and  his 
"Theatrum  Universae,  Naturae,"  pubUshed  at  Lyons, 
in  1596,  show  how  superstition  and  learning  were 
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united  in  his  character ;  but  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  is  grounded  particularly  on  a  work  entitled 
"  Heptajjlomeron,"  proceeds  from  the  religious  in- 
difference which  was  noticed  in  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries. 

BODLEY,  SIR  THOMAS,  the  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Exeter 
in  1 544,  and  educated  partly  at  Geneva,  where  his 
parents,  who  were  protestants,  had  retired  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth they  returned  home,  and  he  completed  his  stu- 
dies at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
became  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  read  lectures 
on  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He  went 
to  the  continent  in  1576,  and  spent  four  years  in 
travelling.  He  was  aftenvards  employed  in  various 
embassies  to  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. In  1597  he  returned  home,  and  dedicated  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  re-establishment  and 
augmentation  of  the  public  library  at  O.xford.  This 
he  accomplished,  procuring  books  and  manuscripts 
himself,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  at  a  great  expense ; 
and,  by  his  influence  and  persuasions,  inducing  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  to  assist  in  his  undertaking. 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Sa^ile,  and  Thomas 
Allen,  the  mathematician,  were  among  the  principal 
contributors  on  this  occasion.  Tlie  library  was  so 
much  augmented  that  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  who  was 
knighted  at  the  accession  of  James  I.,  was  induced 
to  erect  an  additional  structure  for  the  reception  of 
the  increasing  quantity  of  valuable  books  and  manu- 
scripts. He  died  in  London  1612,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College  in  the  University. 
He  bequeathed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  property  to 
the  support  and  augmentation  of  the  library,  which 
has  been  so  much  enriched  by  subsequent  benefac- 
tions that  it  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

BODMER,  JOHN  JACOB,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet  and  scholar,  born  at  Greifensee,  near  Zu- 
rich July  19,  1698.  Although  he  produced  no- 
thing remarkable  of  his  own  in  poetry,  he  helped  to 
open  the  way  for  the  new  German  literature  in  this 
department.  He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gottsched, 
in  Leipsic,  who  aspired  to  be  the  literary  dictator  of 
the  day,  and  had  embraced  the  French  theory  of 
taste,  while  Bodmer  inclined  to  the  English,  He 
has  the  honour  of  having  hau  Klopstock  and  Wie- 
land  among  his  scholars.  Bodmer  was  for  a  long  time 
professor  of  history  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  co- 
pious and  indefatigable  writer,  entertained  many  in- 
correct views,  but  was  of  sen-ice,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  German  literature,  which  was  then  in  a 
low  and  barbarous  state.    He  died  at  Zurich,  in  1738. 

BODONI,  GIAMBATISTA.— This  talented  in- 
di^adual  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
royal  press  at  Parma,  member  of  several  academies 
of  Italy,  and  knight  of  several  high  orders.  He  was 
born  in  1740  at  Saluzzo  in  Piedmont,  where  his 
father  owned  a  printing  establishment.  He  began, 
while  yet  a  boy,  to  employ  himself  in  engra\dng  on 
wood.  His  labours  meeting  with  success,  he  went 
in  1758  to  Rome,  and  was  made  compositor  for  the 
press  of  the  Propaganda.  By  the  advice  of  the  super- 
intendent, he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Ori- 
ental languages,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
kind  of  printing  required  in  them.  He  thereby  ena- 
bled himself  to  be  of  great  service  to  this  press,  by 
restoring  and  putting  in  place  the  types  of  several 
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Oriental  alphabets  which  had  fallen  into  disorder. 
The  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  ahoiit  1766,  had,  with  a 
view  of  diffusing  knowledge,  established  a  printing- 
house  in  Parma,  on  the  model  of  those  in  Paris,  Ma- 
drid, and  Turin.  Bodoni  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  establishment,  which  he  made  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  having 
far  surpassed  all  the  splendid  and  beautiful  produc'- 
tions  of  his  predecessors  in  the  art.  The  beauty  of 
his  type,  ink,  and  paper,  as  well  as  the  %vhole  manage- 
ment of  the  technical  part  of  the  work,  leaves 
nothmg  for  us  to  wish:  but  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  editions  is  seldom  equal  to  their  outward  splen- 
dour. His  Homer  is  a  truly  admirable  and  magnifi- 
cent work  ;  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are  the  most 
perfect  ;imitations  that  have  been  attempted  in  mo- 
dern times  of  Greek  manuscript.  His  splendid 
editions  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  classics 
are  highly  prized.  He  died  at  Padua,  November 
29,  1SI3. 
BOEHME 


or  BOEHM,  JACOB,  a  celebrated 
mystic  of  the  si.Yteenth  century.  He  was  born  in 
1575  at  Altseidenberg,  a  village  of  Upper  Lusatia, 
near  Gorlitz,  and  remained  to  his  tenth  year  without 
instruction,  and  employed  in  tending  cattle.  The 
j)eautiful  and  sublime  objects  of  nature  kindled  his 
imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  ajirofound  piety. 
Raised  by  contemplation  above  his  circumstances, 
and  undisturbed  by  exterior  influences,  a  strong  sense 
of  the  spiritual,  particularly  of  the  mysterious,  was 
awakened  in  him,  and  he  saw  in  all  the  workings  of 
nature  upon  his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  and  even 
imagined  himself  favoured  by  divine  inspirations. 
I  he  education  which  he  received  at  school,  though 
very  imperfect,  consisting  only  of  writing,  spellin'g, 
and  reading  the  Bible,  supplied  new  food  for  the  ex- 
cited mind  of  the  boy.  He  became  afterwards  a 
shoemaker,  and  this  sedentary  life  seems  to  have 
strengthened  his  contemplative  habits.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  disputes  which  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  "Cryptocalvinism"  in  Saxony,  though  he 
never  took  a  personal  part  in  sectarian  controversies, 
and  knew  no  higher  delight  than  to  elevate  himself, 
undisturbed,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite. 
Boehme  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
world.  If  we  take  into  view  his  retirement,  his  jiiety, 
his  rich  and  lively  imagination,  his  imperfect  educa- 
tion, his  philosophical  desire  for;truth,  together  with 
his  abundance  of  ideas,  and  his  delusion  in  consider- 
ing many  of  those  ideas  as  immediate  communica- 
tions of  the  Deity,  we  have  the  sources  of  his  doctrine 
and  jus  works.  His  writings  are  very  unequal,  but 
always  display  a  profound  feeling,  and  must  be  judged 
with  indulgence  for  the  causes  just  mentioned,  'in 
1594  he  became  a  master  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz,  mar- 
ried, and  continued  a  shoemaker  through  life.  Se- 
veral \-isions  and  raptures,  that  is,  moments  of  strong 
enthusiasm,  led  him  to  take  the  pen.  His  first  work 
appeared  in  iClG,  and  was  called  "Aurora."  It 
contains  his  revelations  on  God,  man,  and  nature. 
Ihis  gave  rise  to  a  prosecution  against  him,  but  he 
\yas  acquitted,  and  called  upon  from  all  sides  to  con- 
tinue writing.  He  did  not,  however,  resume  his  pen 
until  1619.  One  ofhis  most  important  works  is,  "A 
Description  of  the  Three  Principles  of  the  Divine 
Being.  His  works  contain  profound  and  lofty 
Ideas,  mingled  with  many  absurd  and  confused  no- 
tions. He  died,  after  many  prosecutions  and  acquit- 
tals, in  1024.     Abraham  von  Frankenberg,  his  bio- 


grapher and  admirer,  has  also  published  and  explained 
his  writings.  The  first  collection  of  them  was  made 
in  Holland  in  1675,  by  Henry  Betke ;  a  more  com- 
plete one  in  1G82  by  Gichtel,  from  whom  the  fol- 
lowers of  Boehme,  a  religious  sect  highly  valued  for 
their  silent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent  life,  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Gichtelians.  In  this  country, 
also,  Boehme's  writings  have  found  many  admirers. 
William  Law  published  an  English  translation  of  them, 
and  a  sect,  taking  their  name  from  Boehme,  was 
likewise  formed  in  England,  and  in  1697  Jane 
Leade,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his,  established  a 
particular  society  for  the  explanation  of  his  writings, 
under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphists. 

BOERHAAVE,  HERMAN,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
born  in  166S  at  Woorhout,  near  Leyden,  and  received 
from  his  father  a  lilieral  education.  Before  he  was 
eleven  years  old,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek.  An  obstinate  ulcer  on  his  left  thigh, 
which,  for  seven  years,  resisted  all  medical  remedies, 
was  the  means  of  directing  his  thoughts  and  inclina- 
tions to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  16S2  he  was  sent 
to  Leyden  to  study  theology.  Here  he  gave,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  first  public  proof  of  his  learning 
and  eloquence.  He  pronounced  an  academic  ora- 
tion before  (xronovius,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
doctrines  of  Spinoza  with  so  much  talent  that  the 
city  rewarded  him  with  a  gold  medal.  In  1689  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
maintained  an  inaugural  dissertation,"  De  Distinctione 
Mentis  a  Corpore,"  Leyden,  1690.  He  now  com- 
menced, at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Drelincourt  was  his  first  and  only  teacher. 
From  him  he  received  only  a  little  instruction  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  learned  by  his  own 
solitary  study  a  science  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  exert  so  important  an  influence.  He  first  studied, 
anatomy,  but  rather  in  the  works  then  in  vogue,  of 
Vesale,  Bartholin,  &c.,  than  in  the  dissecting  room. 
He  was  present,  indeed,  at  most  of  the  dissections  of 
Nuck,  but  still  the  want  of  a  practical  study  of  ana- 
tomy is  evident  in  all  his  writings.  The  influence 
which  he  had  in  improving  anatomy,  notwith- 
standing the  defect  we  have  noticed,  must  be  traced 
to  the  close  connection  of  this  mechanical  science  with 
physiology  and  medicine.  As,  in  these  last,  he  made 
use  of  mechanical  illustrations,  his  example  induced 
the  anatomists  to  apply  themselves  to  an  accurate 
study  of  the  forms  of  the  organs,  as  may  be  noticed 
in  all  the  anatomists  of  that  time — Santorina,  Mor- 
gagni,  Valsalva,  Winslow,  Albinus,  &c. 

After  this  preliminary  study,  which  in  fact  is  the 
groundwork  of  medical  science,  Boerhaave  read  all 
the  works,  ancient  and  modern,  on  medicine,  in  the 
order  of  time,  proceeding  from  his  contemporaries  tp 
Hippocrates,  with  whose  sujierior  excellence  and  cor- 
rect method  he  was  forcibly  struck  in  this  course 
of  reading.  He  also  studied  botany  and  chemistry, 
and,  although  still  preparing  himself  for  the  clerical 
profession,  was  made  in  1693  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Harderwick.  After  his  return  to  Leyden,  some 
doubts  being  raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  finally 
determined  to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine,  and 
in  1701  the  university  of  Leyden  chose  him,  on  the 
death  of  Drelincourt,  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  medicine,  on  which  occasion,  he  })ronounced  his 
dissertation  "  De  commendando  Studio  Hippo- 
cratico."     In  this,  with  an  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
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study  of  Hippocrates,  he  domonstrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  method  pursued  by  that  great  man,  and 
establishes  its  e.\chisi\'e  superiority.  Boerhaave  now 
began  to  develope  those  great  and  peculiar  excel- 
lences which  make  him  a  pattern  to  all  who  under- 
take the  office  of  instruction.  Pupils  crowded  from 
all  quarters  to  hear  him,  and  in  1703  he  delivered 
another  dissertation,  "  De  Usu  llatiocinii  Mechanici 
in  Medicina,"  Leyden,  1703.  In  this  he  began  to 
deviate  from  the  Hippocratic  method,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  first  principles  of  a  defective  system,  to 
which  his  eminent  talents  gave  afterwards  e.xclusive 
currency.  In  1709  the  university  of  Leyden  was  at 
length  able  to  reward  him  for  his  services,  by  ap- 
jK)inting  him  professor  of  medicine  and  botany  in 
Hotton's  place.  It  is  remarkalile  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  delivered  a  dissertation,  "  Qua  repurgatae 
Med  icinaefacilisasseriturSimplicitas,"  which  deserves 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  study  of  Hippocrates.  In  this  disserta- 
tion lie  proposed  the  carrying  liack  the  science  to  its 
original  simplicity — to  observation  and  experience — 
quite  contrary  to  the  s])irit  which  guided  his  own 
system.  The  course  of  instruction,  to  which  Boer- 
haave was  now  devoted,  induced  him  to  publish  two 
works,  on  which  his  fame  still  rests,  viz.  "  Institu- 
tiones  Medicae  in  Usus  aniiuae  Exercitationis  domes- 
ticos,"  and  "  Aphorismi  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis 
Morbis  in  Usum  Doctriuce  Medicinae."  In  the 
former,  which  is  a  model  of  comprehensive  erudition 
and  clear  method,  he  unfolds  his  system  in  its  fidl 
extent :  in  the  latter,  he  undertakes  the  classification 
of  diseases,  and  sejiarates  their  causes,  nature,  and 
treatment.  The  professorship  of  botany,  which  he 
also  filled  contributed  no  less  to  his  reputation.  He 
rendered  essential  services  to  botany  by  his  two  cata- 
logues of  plants  in  the  garden  of  Leyden,  the  num- 
ber of  which  he  had  very  much  increased.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  description  and  delineation 
of  several  new  plants,  and  the  introduction  of  some 
new  species. 

In  171-1  he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  and, 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  delivered  an 
oration,  "  De  comparando  certo  in  Physicis,"  one  of 
his  best  pieces.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  he  took 
Bidloo's  place  in  the  office  of  practical  instruction, 
in  which  he  was  employed  more  than  ten  years. 
Anticipating  the  great  advantages  of  clinical  institu- 
tions, and  wishing  to  unite  practice  with  theory,  he 
opened  an  hospital,  where  he  lectured  to  his  pupUs 
twice  a  week,  on  the  history  of  the  diseases  before  them, 
confining  himself  to  the  particular  phenomena  in 
each  case  presented  to  their  observation.  Busily  occu- 
pied as  he  already  was,  the  university  conferred  on  him, 
at  the  death  of  Lemort,  the  professorship  of  chemistry, 
which  science  he  had  taught  after  1703.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  delivered  his  dissertation,  "De  Chemia  suos 
Errores  expurgante."  Although  the  relations  which 
Boerhaave  supposes  to  exist  between  chemistry  and 
medicine  are  ill-founded,  he  deserves  credit  for  ren- 
dering the  science  intelligible  and  familiar  in  his  ex- 
cellent works  on  this  subject.  His  "  Elements  of 
Chemistry"  is  perhaps  his  finest  production,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  entire  revolution  which  has 
taken  jilace  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  still  highly 
valuable.  His  experiments  are  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy.  The  part  which  treats  of  organic  bodies 
is  exceedingly  good  for  that  period.  So  extensive  a 
sphere  of  action  gained  for'  Boerhaave  a  fame  that 
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few  learned  men  have  enjoyed.  People  came  from 
all  jiarts  of  Europe  to  ask  his  advice ;  and  his 
property  amounted  at  his  death  to  two  millions  of  florins 
—  a  very  extraordinary  fortune  for  a  man  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Europe.  Peter  the  Great  visited  him  on 
his  travels,  and  a  Chinese  mandarin  wrote  to  him 
with  the  address  "To  Boerhaave,  the  celebrated 
physician  in  Europe."  In  1722  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  accomj)anied  with  a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy, 
obliged  him  to  remit  his  active  pursuits,  and  new  re- 
turns of  his  disorder,  in  1727  and  1729,  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  professorships  of  chemistry  and 
botany,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty  years.  In 
1730  he  was  again  appointed  rector,  and,  at  the  close 
of  his  terra,  delivered  a  celebrated  address,  "  De 
Honore,  Medici  Servitute,"  perhaps  the  best  of  all, 
these  essays,  in  which  he  represents  the  physician  as 
the  servant  of  nature,  whose  activity  he  is  to  awaken 
and  direct.  In  this  he  returned,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  principles  of  Hippocrates,  from  which,  indeed, 
he  had  never  departed  far  in  practice.  In  1738  his 
disorder  returned  with  increased  violence,  and,  after 
a  few  months,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  The  city  erected  a  monument  for  him  in 
St.  Peter's  church,  with  his  favourite  motto  upon  it 
— Simplex  sigillum  veri. 

BOETHIUS,  ANICIUS  MANLIUS  TORQUA- 
TUS  SEVERINUS,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  virtues, 
services,  honours,  and  tragical  end.  He  was  born 
about  470  A.  D.,  in  Rome  or  Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient, 
and  respectable  family,  was  educated  in  Rome,  in 
a  manner  well  calculated  to  develope  his  extraordi- 
nary abilities,  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  which  was 
still  the  centre  of  taste  and  science,  and  studied  phi- 
losophy under  Proclus  and  others.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  master  of  Italy,  loaded  with 
marks  of  favour  and  esteem,  and  soon  raised  to  the 
first  offices  in  the  empire.  He  exerted  the  best  in- 
fluence on  the  administration  of  this  monarch,  so  that 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths  promoted  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people  who  were  subject  to  them. 
He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his  sovereign  and  the  idol 
of  the  people.  The  highest  honours  were  thought 
inadequate  to  reward  his  virtues  and  services.  But 
Theodoric,  as  he  grew  old,  became  irritable,  jealous, 
and  distrustful  of  those  about  him.  The  Goths  now 
indulged  in  all  sorts  ofoj)pressiorand  extortion,  while 
Boethius  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  restrain  them. 
He  had  already  made  many  enemies  by  his  strict  in- 
tegrity and  vigilant  justice.  These  at  last  succeeded 
in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him,  and  rendering 
him  suspicious  of  Boethius.  The  opposition  of 
Boethius  to  their  unjust  measures  was  construed 
into  a  rebellious  temper,  and  he  was  even  accused  of 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
executed,  A.  D.  524  or  526. 

AYliile  he  was  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  found  recrea- 
tion from  his  toilsome  occupations  in  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  and  devoted  a  part  of  his  leisure  to  the 
construction  of  mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments, some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clothaire,  king  of 
France.  He  was  also  much  given  to  the  study  of  the 
old  Greek  philosophers  and  mathematicians,  and 
wrote  Latin  translations  of  several  of  them.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  that  composed  during  his 
imprisonment,  "  On  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy." 
It  is  written  in  prose  and  verse  intermixed.      The. 
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elevation  of  thought,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the 
ease  and  distinctness  of  style,  which  it  exhibits,  make 
this  composition,  short  as  it  is,  far  superior  to  any 
other  of  the  age. 

BOGDANOWITSCH,  HYPPOLYT  FEDERO- 
WITSCH,  who  has  not  unaptly  been  called  the 
Russian  Anacreon,  was  born  in  1743  at  Perewolots- 
chna,  in  White  Russia.  He  was  designed  for  an 
engineer,  and  went,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
engineering,  to  Moscow,  in  1754,  and  entered  an 
academy  there  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  splendid  play,  and 
the  reading  of  Lomonossow's  poems,  turned  his  incli- 
nation to  poetry.  He  wished  to  become  an  actor, 
but  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Cheraskow,  dissuaded 
him  from  his  purpose.  By  his  advice,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  learn- 
ing foreign  languages.  He  gained  patrons  and 
friends,  and  in  1761  was  made  inspector  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  and  afterwards  translator  in  the 
department  of  foreign  aflairs.  In  1762  he  travelled 
with  Count  Beloselsky,  as  secretary  of  legation,  to 
Dresden,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  poetry,  till  1768.  The 
beautiful  pictures  in  the  gallery  of  that  place  inspired 
him  to  write  his  "  Psyche"  (Duschenka),  which  ap- 
peared in  1775,  and  fixed  his  fame  on  a  lasting 
foundation.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  to  music 
and  poetry,  in  solitary  study  at  Petersburg,  till 
Catherine  called  him  from  his  retirement.  He  then 
%vrote,  on  different  occasions,  several  dramatic  and 
historical  pieces,  and  in  1788  he  was  made  president 
of  the  imperial  archives.  In  1795  he  took  leave  of 
the  court  and  lived  as  a  private  man  in  Little  Russia. 
Alexander  recalled  him  to  Petersburg,  where  he  lived 
till  1803.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for 
genius,  and  a  man  of  childlike  goodness  and  viva- 
city. 

BOIARDO,  MATTEO.— This  Itahan  poet  was 
born  at  a  seat  belonging  to  his  family  near  Ferrara, 
in  1434.  From  1488  to  1494,  the  period  of  his 
death,  he  was  commander  of  the  city  and  castle  of 
Reggio,  in  the  service  of  his  protector,  Ercole  d'Este, 
duke  of  Modena.  This  accomplished  courtier,  scholar, 
and  knight  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a  poet. 
His  "Orlando  Innamorato  Scandiano"  was  pviblished 
in  1496,  and  is  continued  to  the  seA'enty-ninth  canto, 
but  was  not  completed.  He  immortalized  the  names 
of  his  own  peasants,  and  the  charms  of  the  scenery 
at  Scandiano,  in  the  persons  of  his  heroes  and  his 
descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  language 
and  versification,  he  has  been  since  surpassed  by 
Ariosto,  whom  he  equalled  in  invention,  grace,  and 
skilful  conduct  of  complicated  episodes.  Dominichi, 
Berni  and  Agostini  new-modelled  and  continued  the 
work  of  Boiardo  without  improving  it.  One  con- 
tinuation, only,  will  never  be  forgotten — the  immor- 
tal "  Orlando"  of  Ariosto.  In  some  of  his  works, 
Boiardo  was  led,  by  the  spirit  of  his  times,  to  a  close 
imitationof  the  ancients;  for  instance  inhis  "Capitoh;" 
also  in  a  comedy  bon'owed  from  Lucian's  "Timon;" 
and  in  his  Latin  eclogues  and  translations  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Apuleius.  In  his  sonnets  and  canzoni 
he  has  displayed  great  talents  as  a  lyric  poet. 

BOILEAU,  DESPREAUX  NICHOLAS.— This 
distinguished  satirical  writer  was  born  in  1636,  at 
Crosne,  near  Paris,  commenced  his  studies  in  the 
college  d'Harcoiirt,  and  continued  them  in  the  college 
de  Beauvais.  Even  in  his  early  youth,  he  read  with 
ardour  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  and  tried  his  own 


powers  in  a  tragedy,  though  with  little  success.  After 
having  completed  his  academical  studies,  he  entered 
upon  the  career  of  the  law ;  but  soon  left  it  from  dis- 
inclination, tried  some  other  pursuits,  and  resolved, 
finally,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  bellfes-lettres. 
His  first  satire,  "  Les  Adieux  a  Paris,"  discovered  his 
talents.  In  I666  he  published  seven  satires,  with  an 
introduction,  addressed  to  the  king.  They  met  with 
extraordinary  applause  ;  for  no  one,  before  him,  had 
written  with  such  elegance  of  versification.  But  in 
this,  and  in  the  purity  of  his  language,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  he  sets  forth  his  luminous  prin- 
ciples, consist  their  chief  merit ;  novel,  profound, 
original  ideas,  we  should  look  for  in  vain,  though 
the  pieces  are  not  destitute  of  graceful  touches 
and  delicate  strokes.  The  satires  "Sur  1'  Equivoque" 
and  "  Sur  1'  Homme"  have  undeniable  defects. 
That  on  Women,  which  he  wrote  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  is  monotonous,  and  deficient  in  humour.  His 
ei>istles,  in  which  he  is  the  successful  rival  of  Horace, 
are  more  esteemed  at  the  present  day,  and  they  dis- 
play a  graceful  versification,  a  natural  and  sustained 
style,  combined  with  vigorous  and  well-connected 
ideas.  These  were  followed  by  his  "Art  Poetique,"  in 
which  he  describes,  with  precision  and  taste,  all  the 
different  kinds  of  poetry  (with  the  exception  of  the 
apologue),  and  lays  down  rules  for  them.  In  regu- 
larity of  plan,  happy  transitions,  and  continual  ele- 
gance of  style,  this  poem  is  superior  to  the  "Ars 
Poetica"  of  Horace.  It  was  long  regarded,  not  only 
in  France,  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  as  a  poetical 
code,  and  has  every  where  had  a  favourable  influence, 
as  it  inculcates  purity  and  regularity,  and  subjects 
aU  the  productions  of  poetical  genius  to  a  fixed 
standard. 

Boileau  had  many  opponents,  who  accused  him  of 
want  of  fertility,  invention,  and  variety.  To  refute 
them,  he  wTote  his  "  Lutrin"  a  mock-heroic  poem, 
which  is  still  unrivalled  in  the  eyes  of  the  French. 
A  music-stand  which  had  been  removed  from  its 
place  had  occasioned  dissensions  in  a  chapter:  this 
is  the  subject  of  Boileau's  poem,  in  which  his  art  of 
making  petty  details  interesting  deserves  as  much 
praise  as  the  other  excellences  of  his  poetry  already 
enumerated.  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the  place  of  his- 
toriographer, in  connection  wdth  Racine.  As  he  had 
attacked  the  academicians  in  several  of  his  -svritings, 
he  was  not  received  into  their  society  until  1684,  and 
then  only  by  the  interference  of  the  king.  He  died 
in  1711,  of  the  dropsy. 

BOISSY,  LEWIS  LANS  DE,  a  French  writer 
of  considerable  talent,  who  was  bom  at  Yic,  in 
Auvergne.  Early  in  hfe  he  visited  Paris,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  satires,  which  produced 
him  httle  money  and  many  enemies.  He,  however, 
relinquished  this  unpopular  line  of  composition,  and 
commenced  uTiting  for  the  stage.  In  thirty  years 
he  produced  more  than  forty  comedies,  several  of 
which  were  very  successful,  yet  at  one  time  he  was 
silently  enduring  such  abject  poverty  that  an 
accidental  intrusion  into  his  %vretched  abode  alone 
preserved  himself  and  family  from  starvation.  His 
affecting  case  being  made  kno\vn  to  Madame  Pom- 
padour, she  procured  him  a  pension  and  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Mercure  de  France."  He  died  in  1758, 
aged  sixty-three. 

BOLEYN,  ANNE.— This  celebrated  but  unfor- 
tunate English  queen  was  born  in  1507.  When  only 
seven  years  of  age  she  attended  the  princess  Mary 
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to  France  on  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII.  She  re- 
turned to  England  about  1525  or  1527,  and  became 
lady  of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine,  whom  she  soon 
supplanted.  The  king,  passionately  enamoured  of 
her,  found  an  unexpected  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
and  Anne  firmly  declared  that  she  could  ])e  his  on 
no  terms  but  those  of  marriage.  She  knew  that  the 
king  already  meditated  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Ca- 
tharine of  Aragon  ;  but  she  also  knew  what  difficul- 
ties the  catholic  religion  opposed  to  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  Cranmer  offered  his  services  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the  king's  wishes,  and 
thus  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  separation  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Roman  church.  But  the  impetuous 
Henry  did  not  wait  for  the  ministers  of  his  new  reli- 
gion to  confirm  his  divorce :  on  the  contrary,  he 
privately  married  Anne,  November  14,  1532,  having 
previously  created  her  marchioness  of  Pembroke. 
^Vhen  her  pregnancy  revealed  the  secret,  Cranmer 
declared  the  first  marriage  void  and  the  second  vahd, 
and  Anne  was  crowned  queen  at  Westminster  with 
unparalleled  splendour.  In  1533  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Elizabeth- 
She  could  not,  however,  retain  the  affections  of 
the  king,  as  inconstant  as  he  was  tyrannical ;  and, 
as  she  had  supplanted  her  queen  while  lady  of  honour 
to  Catharine,  she  was  noM'  supplanted  herself  by  Jane 
Seymour,  her  own  lady  of  honour.  Suspicions  of  infi- 
delity were  added  to  the  disgust  of  Henry,  which  seem 
to  be  not  entirely  unfounded,  although  the|  judicial 
process  instituted  against  her  was  wholly  irregular. 
In  1535  she  was  imprisoned,  accused,  and  brought 
before  a  jury  of  peers.  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who 
was  arrested  with  others,  confessed  that  he  had  en- 
joyed the  queen's  favours,  and.  May  17,  1536,  she 
was  condemned  to  death  by  twenty-sLx  judges. 
Anne  in  vain  affirmed  that  she  had  long  before  been 
contracted  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
therefore  had  never  been  the  lawful  wife  of  Henry. 
Cranmer  in  vain  declared  the  marriage  void.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  executed  by  the  command  of 
the  inflexible  Henry,  who  esteemed  it  a  great  exer- 
cise of  clemency  to  substitute  the  scaffold  for  the 
stake.  The  last  day  of  the  life  of  this  imhappy 
woman.  May  19,  1536,  presents  many  interesting 
moments.  She  sent  for  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
her,  and  said,  "  Go  to  the  princess  Mary  (daughter 
of  Catherine)  in  my  name,  and,  in  this  position,  beg 
her  forgiveness  for  all  the  sufferings  I  have  drawn 
upon  her  and  her  mother."  "She  sent  her  last 
message  to  the  king,"  says  Hume,  "  and  acknow- 
ledged the  obhgations  which  she  owed  him  in  uni- 
formly continuing  his  endeavours  for  her  advance- 
ment." "  From  a  private  gentlewoman  you  have 
made  me  first  a  marchioness,  then  a  queen  ;  and,  as 
you  can  raise  me  no  higher  in  this  world,  you  are 
now  sending  me  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven." 

BOLINGBROKE,  HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VIS- 
COUNT.— This  celebrated  statesman  was  born  in 
1672  at  Battersea.  He  received  an  education  adapted 
to  his  rank,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
where  he  early  exhibited  uncommon  talents,  and 
attracted  general  attention.  On  entering  the  world, 
he  displayed  a  rare  union  of  brilliant  parts  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  with  beautj'  of  person,  dignity 
and  affability,  and  such  fascinating  eloquence  that, 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries,   nobody  could    resist    him.     Unfor- 1 
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tunately,  the  passions  of  his  youth  opposed  the 
development  of  his  talents ;  and  in  his  twenty-third 
year  he  was  distinguished  principally  as  an  accom- 
plished libertine.  His  parents,  supposing  that  mar- 
riage would  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  him, 
proposed  to  him  a  lady,  the  heiress  to  a  large  fortune, 
who  united  with  a  charming  figure  a  cultivated  mind 
and  noble  birth.  But  the  young  couple  had  lived 
but  a  short  time  together  when  irreconcilable  dis- 
putes arose  between  them,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  separated  for  ever.  Another  plan  was  adopted 
to  give  a  better  direction  to  the  impetuous  character 
of  Bolingbroke.  By  the  influence  of  his  father,  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  Here  his 
eloquence,  his  acuteness,  and  the  strength  of  his 
judgment,  attracted  universal  attention,  and  his 
former  idleness  was  changed  at  once  into  the  most 
incessant  activity. 

In  1704  he  was  made  secretary  of  war,  and  came 
into  immediate  connection  with  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  talents  he  discerned,  and  whose 
enterprises  he  supported  with  all  his  influence. 
When,  however,  the  whigs  gained  the  ascendency, 
Bolingbroke  gave  in  his  resignation.  Now  followed, 
as  he  said  himself,  the  two  most  active  years  of  his 
life,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  but  by  no 
means  neglected  public  affairs.  He  continued  to 
maintain  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  queen,  who 
preferred  him  to  her  other  counsellors.  The  whig 
ministry  was  overthrown,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe ;  and  Bolingbroke  received  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  post  he  concluded  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  always  proud,  and 
which  gained  him  general  admiration.  In  conclud- 
ing this  peace  every  thing  was  unfavourable  to  him — 
the  whigs,  the  peers,  the  bank,  the  East  India  company, 
Marlborough,  Eugene,  the  emperor,  Holland,  the 
jealousy  of  all  the  European  powers,  the  weak- 
ness of  his  own  queen,  the  irresolution,  imprudence, 
and  even  the  envy  of  his  colleagues.  After  this  event, 
however,  Bolingbroke  became  a  prey  to  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  passions,  and  exhibited  a  versatihty  of 
conduct  that  has  rendered  his  loyalty,  his  patriotism, 
and  his  whole  character  suspected.  The  collision  of 
the  whigs  and  tories  produced  such  a  general  excite- 
ment that  the  ministers  were  attacked,  the  peace 
was  decried  as  disastrous,  and  the  protestant  succes- 
sion was  declared  in  danger.  At  this  moment,  a 
fatal  contention  broke  out  between  the  lord  high 
treasurer  (the  earl  of  Oxford)  and  Bolingbroke,  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Swift, 
the  friend  of  both,  but  particularly  intimate  with  the 
lord  high  treasurer,  accused  Bolingbroke  of  having 
principally  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  party. 
Be  this  as  it  may  Queen  Anne,  provoked  to  the 
utmost  by  Oxford,  dismissed  him  four  days  before 
her  death,  and  made  Bolingbroke  prime  minister. 

But  the  death  of  Anne  changed  the  whole  scene. 
George  I.  of  Hanover  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
whigs  triumphed  more  completely  than  ever.  Bohng- 
broke,  who  could  not  impose  on  the  Hanoverian 
court  by  his  plausible  pretences,  and  who  M'as  as 
much  envied  as  he  was  hated,  was  dismissed  by  King 
George  while  yet  in  Germany,  and  fled  to  France 
upon  learning  that  the  opposite  party  intended  to 
bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  James  III.  the  Pretender, 
as  he  was  called,  invited  him  to  Lorraine  and  made 
him  his  secretary  of  state.  But  when  Louis  XIV. 
died  Bohngbroke  lost  all  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
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Pretender,  and  repented  of  having  entered  into  so 
close  a  connection  with  him.  Whatever  were  his 
feelings  and  plans,  his  intentions  with  regard  to 
James  III.  were  doubtless  honest.  Nevertheless, 
the  latter  deprived  him  of  his  dignity  and  transferred 
it  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Thus  it  was  his  strange 
fate  to  be  charged  with  treachery  both  by  the  king 
and  the  Pretender.  Offers,  however,  were  made  to 
him  by  King  George  on  condition  of  his  revealing  the 
secrets  of  the  Pretender.  I'his  proposal  he  at  first 
declined,  but  afterwards  yielded  so  far  as  to  promise 
a  decisive  blow  against  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
on  condition  of  the  total  obhvion  of  what  had  already 
passed,  and  of  an  entire  confidence  for  the  future. 
But  Walpole,  who  was  afraid  of  Bolingbroke's  in- 
fluence in  parliament,  prevented  his  recal. 

Bolingjjroke,  in  order  to  forget  his  situation,  ap- 
l>lied  himself  to  writing  philosophical  consolations 
after  the  manner  of  Seneca,  but  soon  found  sweeter 
ones  in  his  marriage  with  a  rich  and  amiable  lady, 
niece  of  madame  de  Maintenon.  In  1723  the  par- 
liament which  had  been  so  hostile  to  him  was  at 
length  dissolved,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England.  His  estates,  however,  were  not  restored 
imtil  two  years  after,  by  a  particular  act  of  parlia- 
ment. On  his  return  he  lived  at  first  retired  in  the 
coimtry,  maintaining,  however,  a  correspondence 
with  Swift  and  Pojie.  But  no  sooner  was  the  voice 
of  opposition  heard  in  parliament  than  he  hastened 
to  London,  and,  as  the  restoration  of  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords  was  still  denied  him,  attacked  the 
ministry  during  eight  years  in  the  journals  or  in 
pamphlets  with  great  success.  He  drew  upon  him- 
self powerful  enemies,  against  whom  he  directed  his 
"  Treatise  on  Parties,"  which  is  considered  as  his 
masterpiece.  He  then  returned  to  France  with  the 
intention,  as  even  Swift  supposed,  of  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Pretender's  party,  against 
which  charge  Pope  defended  him,  and  declared  that 
he  had  himself  advised  his  noble  friend  to  leave  an 
ungrateful  country  by  which  he  was  suspected  and 
persecuted. 

In  France  Bohngbroke  wrote,  in  1735,  his  "Let- 
ters upon  History,"  which  are  admired  even  at  the 
present  day,  but  in  which  the  individual  character  of 
the  author  appears  to  the  exclusion  of  general  views, 
and  which  were  blamed  in  particular  for  attacking 
revealed  religion,  which  he  had  once  warmly  de- 
fended. In  1729,  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  with 
Walpole,  he  had  suggested  to  Pope  his  "  Essay  on 
Man,"  assisted  him  in  the  composition,  and  supplied 
him  with  the  most  important  materials.  His  feelings 
finally  carried  him  back  to  his  country,  where  he 
wrote  in  1738  his  "  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,"  under 
the  eyes  of  the  heir  apparent.  He  died  in  1751  in 
his  eightieth  year,  after  a  long  and  dreadful  disease, 
during  which  he  composed  "  Considerations  on  the 
State  of  the  Nation." 

BOLIVAR,  SIMON.— This  extraordinary  military 
commander  was  the  great  parent  of  South  American 
liberty,  and  he  exhibited  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  which  he  ultimately  lived  to  see  perfected 
the  most  undeviating  patriotism. 

Bolivar  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  W^ash- 
ington  of  South  America,  and,  though  the  materials 
that  the  former  had  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  his 
country  with  were  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  morally  respectal)le  inhabitants  of  the  British 
colonies,  yet  taking  their  separate  means  into  ac- 


count he  accomplished  as  much.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Caraccas,  July  24,  17S3.  His  father  was 
don  Juan  Vicente  Bolivar  y  Ponte,  and  his  mother, 
dona  Maria  Concepcion  Palacios  y  Sojo,  both  of 
noble  and  distinguished  families  in  Venezuela.  After 
acquiring  the  first  elements  of  a  liberal  education  at 
home,  Bolivar  repaired  to  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  more 
extended  means  of  gaining  knowledge,  visiting 
Havanna  and  Mexico  on  his  way.  He  completed  his 
studies  in  Madrid,  and  then  spent  some  time  in 
travelling,  chiefiy  in  the  south  of  Europe.  He  was 
particularly  attracted  to  the  capital  of  France,  where 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  later  events  of 
the  revolution,  and  there,  probably,  conceived  the 
idea  of  liberating  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain.  Returning  to  Madrid,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  don  Nicholas  Toro,  uncle  of  the  marquis  of  Toro, 
in  Caraccas,  and  embarked  with  her  for  America, 
intending  to  dedicate  himself,  for  a  while,  to  domes- 
tic life  and  the  superintendence  of  his  large  estate. 
But  the  premature  and  sudden  death  of  his  wife, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  dispelled  his 
visions  of  domestic  happiness;  and  he  again  visited 
Europe  as  a  relief  to  his  sorrow  for  her  loss.  On  his 
return  home,  he  passed  through  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  the  lesson  of  liberty  was  not  with- 
out its  fruits;  for,  on  his  arrival  in  Venezuela,  he 
embarked  in  the  plans  of  the  patriots,  and  pledged 
himself  to  the  cause  of  independence.  Bolivar 
being  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  movement  in 
Caraccas  of  April  19,  1810,  which  is  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  received  a  colonel's 
commission  from  the  supreme  junta  then  established, 
and  was  associated  with  don  Luis  Lo})ez  Mendez, 
for  the  purpose  of  commimicating  intelligence  of  the 
change  of  government  to  Great  Britain.  He  took 
part  in  the  first  military  operations  of  the  Venezuelan 
patriots  after   the   declaration  of  independence,  in 

1811,  serving  under  Miranda  in  an  expedition  against 
a  body  of  persons  in  Valencia  who  thus  early  took 
a  stand  opposed  to  the  revolution.  After  the  earth- 
quake of  Mai'ch,  1812,  the  war  was  commenced  in 
earnest  by  the  advance  of  Monteverde  with  the 
Spanish  troops ;  and  the  command  of  the  important 
post  of  Puerto  Cabello  was  entrusted  to  Bolivar. 
But,  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  San 
Felipe,  which  commanded  the  town,  corrupted  one 
of  the  patriot  officers,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
castle,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
place. 

Many  of  those  persons  who  were  deeply  committed 
in  the  revolution  now  sought  to  leave  their  country; 
and  Bolivar  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  passport  and 
escaping  to  Curacoa.  Unable,  however,  to  remain 
a  cold  spectator  of  the  events  occurring  on  the  con- 
tinent, he   repaired  to  Carthagena,   in   September, 

1812,  and,  with  other  emigrants  from  Caraccas, 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  patriots  of  New 
Grenada.  They  gave  him  the  command  in  the  small 
town  of  Baranca,  nominally  under  the  orders  of 
Labatur,  the  republican  governor  of  Santa  Martha; 
but  Bolivar  could  not  be  content  with  the  obscure 
part  which  must  have  fallen  to  him  had  he  remained 
at  Baranca.  Instead  of  this,  he  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  Teneriffe,  a  town  higher  up  on  the 
river  Magdalena,  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  cap- 
tured it,  and,  gathering  forces  on  the  way,  he  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  own  responsibility,  to  Mompox,  driv- 
ing the  Spaniards  before  him  from  all  their  posts  in 
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Upper  Magdalena,  and  finally  entering  the  city  of 
Ocana  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
hal)itants,  whom  he  delivered.  These  happy  and 
successful  movements  now  turned  the  puhlic  atten- 
tion u])on  him;  and  he  was  invited  to  march  upon 
Cucuta,  and  attempt  to  expel  the  Spanish  division 
commanded  hy  Correa.  This  operation,  also,  he 
achieved,  without  any  loss,  by  the  celerity  and  skill 
of  his  movements,  and  now  conceived  the  great  and 
bold  project  of  invading  Venezuela  with  his  little 
army,  and  delivering  it  from  the  powerful  forces  un- 
der Monteverde.  The  congress  of  New  Grenada 
gratified  him  in  this  respect,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier ;  but  many  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  his  way  by  Colonel  Manuel  Castillo,  com- 
mandant-general, under  the  congress,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pamplona,  which  led  to  an  irreconcilable 
difference  between  them.  At  length,  having  over- 
come a  multitude  of  difficulties  which  retarded  his 
advance,  and  driA'en  Correa  from  the  valleys  of 
Cucuta,  he  commenced  his  march  for  Venezuela, 
with  a  small  force  of  but  little  more  than  500  men, 
but  accompanied  by  excellent  officers,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  acquired  great  celebrity,  such  as  Rivas, 
Jirardot,  Urdaneta,  and  d'Eluyar. 

Heedless  of  the  accusations  of  rashness  lavished 
on  his  enterjirise,  Bolivar  plui.'ged  into  the  province 
of  Merida.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provincial  capital 
rose  upon  the  Spaniards  on  learning  the  news  of  his 
approach.  He  hastily  re-established  the  republican 
authorities  there,  while  his  van-guard  was  proceed- 
ing upon  Trujillo,  under  Jirardot.  A  single  engage- 
ment took  place  in  Carache,  where  Jirardot  defeated 
a  strong  corps  of  royalists  under  Canas,  after  which 
the  provinces  of  Merida  and  Trujillo  remained  wholly 
free  from  the  Spaniards.  Bolivar  had  detached  from 
his  troops  a  small  body  under  Colonel  Briceno  for 
the  occupation  of  Varinas.  Briceno  was  defeated ; 
and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
shot  in  cold  blood,  with  seventeen  of  his  companions, 
and  many  of  the  patriots  of  Varinas,  by  the  Spanish 
commandant  Fiscar.  Meanwhile,  Bolivar  obtained 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  horrid  and  shameless 
cruelties  and  oppressions  every  where  perpetrated  in 
Venezuela  by  Monteverde  and  his  subordinate  offi- 
cers. Exasperated  by  the  knowledge  of  these  events, 
he  issued  the  famous  decree  of  guerra  a  mnerte,  con- 
demning to  death  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  who 
might  fall  into  his  hands.  But  he  was  not  of  a  cruel 
or  sanguinary  temper ;  and  this  decree  seems  to  have 
been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  the  royalists  than 
literally  to  be  put  in  execution.  His  army  increas- 
ing daily,  he  separated  it  into  two  divisions,  com- 
mitting one  of  them  to  the  charge  of  Rivas,  and 
both  rapidly  advanced  upon  Caraccas  through  the 
provinces  of  Trujillo  and  Varinas.  Several  engage- 
ments ensued,  in  which  the  patriots  were  successful; 
and,  at  length,  the  decisive  victory  of  Lastoguanes, 
in  which  the  flower  of  Monteverde's  troops  were 
completely  defeated,  left  open  the  road  to  Caraccas. 
Monteverde  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  Bolivar  lost  no  time  in  marching  upon 
the  capital,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards 
without  a  struggle.  Meantime  Marino  had  ef- 
fected the  liberation  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Ve- 
nezuela, of  which  the  patriots  had  regained  entire 
possession,  excepting  only  the  fortress  of  Puerto 
Cabello. 

At  this  period,  the  whole  authority  in  Venezuela 


centred  in  Bolivar  the  successful  general,  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  liberating  army,  and  the  o])pressions 
of  some  of  his  subordinate  officers  excited  loud  com- 
])lainls.  Nevertheless,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
having  the  resources  of  the  countrj^  at  such  an 
emergency,  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  it 
Avas  resolved,  in  a  convention  of  the  principal  civil 
and  military  officers,  assembled  at  Caraccas,  in  1814, 
to  confirm  the  dictatorial  powers  which  circum- 
stances had  already  thrown  ui)on  the  general!  A 
desperate  contest  now  ensued  between  the  royalist 
and  patriot  forces;  and  to  narrate  the  part  which 
Bolivar  took  therein  would  be  to  relate  the  whole 
history  of  the  war.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was  beaten  by 
Boves,  in  a  battle  fought  in  the  plains  of  La  Puerta, 
near  Cura,  and  compelled  to  embark  for  Cumana, 
with  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  so  that 
Caraccas  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
royalists  were  again  undis])uted  masters  of  Venezuela. 
Once  more,  therefore,  Bolivar  appeared  in  Cartha- 
gena  as  a  fugitive,  and  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where 
the  congress  of  New  Grenada  was  sitting,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  brilliant,  but,  in  the  result,  disastrous 
expedition.  Notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  personal  enemies,  he  was  treated 
with  great  consideration,  and  received  the  ajjplause 
merited  by  one  who  had  needed  only  resources  pro- 
portionate to  his  talents  to  have  accomplished  the 
permanent  deliverance  of  his  country. 

Vfhen  Bolivar  arrived  at  Tunja,  the  congress  was 
organizing  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Bogota, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  province  of  Cun- 
dinamarca  to  accede  to  the  general  union  of  the 
])rovinces  of  New  Grenada,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  collision  which  diA^ded  the  means  and  crippled 
the  exertions  of  the  republicans.  Every  conciliatory 
measure  having  failed  to  effect  a  union  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  government  had  recourse  to  arms.  Boli- 
var was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  command- 
ing the  forces  of  the  union  upon  this  occasion,  and 
marched  agamst  Santa  Fe  early  in  December,  1814, 
at  the  head  of  nearly  2000  troops.  He  invested 
the  city,  drove  in  the  outposts,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  suburbs  by  storm,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  assault  the  great  square,  where  the  dic- 
tator Alvarez  and  the  troops  of  Cundinamarca  were 
posted,  when  the  latter  capitulpted  and  became  sub- 
ject thenceforth  to  the  general  government  of  New 
Grenada  which  was  peaceably  transferred  to  Bogota. 
The  congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bolivar  for 
the  wisdom  and  courage  with  which  he  had  directed 
the  campaign,  and  brought  it  so  speedily  to  a  happy 
termination ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  them- 
selves expressed  their  approbation  of  his  personal 
conduct. 

Previous  to  this  time,  Santa  Marta  had  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  royalists,  in  consequence  of  the 
incapacity  of  Labatut,  and  the  general  government 
justly  appreciated  the  importance  of  regaining  it. 
Bolivar  was  accordingly  employed  upon  this  service, 
and  was  to  receive  the  necessary  munitions  of  war 
from  the  citadel  of  Carthagena ;  but  the  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  military  commandant,  Castillo,  de- 
feated all  his  plans.  Indignant  at  Castillo's  conduct 
in  refusing  him  the  requisite  supplies,  Bolivar, 
after  the  season  for  acting  against  Santa  Marta  to 
advantage  had  been  wasted  in  ruinous  delays,  in- 
vested Carthegena  with  his  troops,  hoping  to  intimi- 
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date  Castillo  into  submission,  or,  if  not,  to  reduce 
him  to  reason  by  force.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
wretched  dissensions,  wherein  both  parties  listened 
too  much  to  resentment,  Morillo  arrived  at  the  isle 
of  Margarita  with  an  overwhelming  force  from  Spain, 
and  Bolivar,  aware  that  all  further  views  upon  Santa 
Marta  were  hopeless,  threw  up  his  command,  and, 
finding  that  he  could  not  be  usefuUy  employed  at 
Carthagena,  embarked  for  Jamaica  to  wait  for  better 
times.  He  remained  in  Kingston  whilst  Morillo 
was  reducing  Carthagena  and  overrunning  New 
Grenada.  During  his  residence  there,  a  hireling 
Spaniard  made  an  attempt  upon  his  hfe,  and  would 
have  assassinated  him  if  it  had  not  happened  that 
another  person  occupied  Bolivar's  bed  at  the  time, 
who  was  stabbed  to  the  heart. 

From  Kingston,  Bolivar  repaired  to  Aux  Cayes, 
in  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  assisted  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  with  a  small  force  furnished  by  Petion, 
formed  an  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  commo- 
dore Brion,  to  join  Arismendi,  who  had  raised  the 
stand;ird  of  independence  anew  in  the  Isle  of  Marga- 
rita. He  arrived  in  safety  at  Margarita  in  May  1816, 
and,  sailing  thence,  landed  on  the  main  land  near 
Cumana,  but  in  a  few  months  was  encountered  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Morales  at  Ocumare,  and  com- 
pelled to  re-embark.  Nothing  disheartened  by  this 
failure,  he  obtained  re-enforcements  at  Aux  Cayes, 
and  in  December,  1816,  landed  once  more  in  Mar- 
garita. There  he  issued  a  proclamation  convoking 
the  representatives  of  Venezuela  in  a  general  con- 
gress ;  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Barcelona, 
where  he  organized  a  provisional  government,  and 
gathered  forces  to  resist  Morillo  who  was  approach- 
ing with  a  powerful  division.  They  encountered 
each  other  in  a  desperate  conflict,  which  ended  in 
Bolivar's  obtaining  the  victory.  Morillo  retreated 
in  disorder,  and  was  met  and  defeated  anew  by  ge- 
neral Paez,  with  his  irresistible  Llaneroi.  Bolivar, 
being  now  recognised  as  supreme  chief,  proceeded 
in  his  career  of  victory,  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1817,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Angostura. 
He  found  time,  however,  to  preside  at  the  opening 
of  the  congress  of  Angostura  in  February  1819, 
and  to  submit  a  long  and  elaborate  exposition  of  his 
views  of  government.  He  also  surrendered  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  the  congress,  which  re- 
quired him  to  resume  it,  and  to  retain  it  until  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  should  be  fuUy  achieved. 
Bolivar  soon  reorganized  his  forces,  and  set  out  from 
Angostura  with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Santander, 
who  commanded  the  republican  forces  m  New  Gre- 
nada, so  that  the  united  arms  of  the  two  republics 
might  act  with  the  greater  efficiency.  He  succeeded 
in  reaching  Tunja,  which  city  he  entered  after  a  battle 
on  the  neighbouring  heights,  and,  on  the  seventh 
of  August  gained  the  great  and  splendid  Aictory  of 
Bojaca,  which  gave  him  immediate  possession  of 
Santa  Fe  and  all  New  Grenada.  The  viceroy  Se- 
mano  fled  precipitately  before  him  ;  and  he  was  en- 
thusiastically welcomed  in  Santa  Fe  as  a  deliverer, 
appointed  president  and  captain-general  of  the  re- 
public, and  enabled  by  the  new  resources  of  men, 
money,  and  munitions  of  war  which  he  found  there, 
to  prepare  for  returning  into  Venezuela  with  an  army 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Bohvar's  entry  into  Angostura  after  his  glorious 
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campaign  in  New  Grenada  was  a  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing and  aflFecting  spectacle.  Its  whole  population 
hailed  him  as  the  liberator  and  father  of  his  country. 
He  embraced  the  favourable  moment  to  obtain  the 
great  fundamental  law  by  which  the  republics  of 
Venezuela  arjd  New  Grenada  were  to  be  thenceforth 
united  in  a  single  state,  by  the  title  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia.  Meanwhile,  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  pro^^sionaUy  to  Rosario  de  Cucuta ;  and 
Bolivar  again  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  been  assembled  by  the  in- 
dependents. After  a  series  of  memorable  advan- 
tages ov^r  the  Spaniards,  an  armistice  of  six  months 
was  negociated  at  Trujillo,  between  Bolivar  and  Mo- 
rillo ;  the  latter  soon  aftenvards  returned  to  Spain, 
leaving  La  Torre  in  command.  At  the  termination 
of  the  armistice,  Bolivar  made  a  great  effoit  to  finish 
the  war  by  a  decisive  blow,  and  attained  his  object 
by  vanquishing  La  Torre  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ca- 
rabobo,  leaving  to  the  Spaniards  only  the  broken 
fragments  of  an  army  which  took  refuge  in  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  there,  after  a  protracted  and  obstinate 
struggle  of  more  than  two  years,  surrendered  to  Ge- 
neral Paez. 

The  battle  of  Carabobo  may  be  regarded  as  having 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Venezuela,  as  Bolivar 
again  entered  Caraccas,  having  for  the  third  time 
rescued  his  native  city  from  its  oppressors,  and  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy.  By  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  except  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Quito ;  and 
the  time  was  deemed  auspicious  for  establishing  per- 
manent pohtical  institutions  in  Colombia.  A  per- 
manent constitution  was  completed,  and  Bolivar  was 
elected  the  first  constitutional  president,  with  General 
Santandar  for  vice-president.  Having  thus  achieved 
the  independence  of  his  own  country,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  liberating  army  destined  to 
expel  the  Spaniards  from  Quito  and  Peru.  The  fate 
of  Quito  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pichincha, 
fought  in  1822,  and  gained  by  the  talents  and  prowess 
of  Sucre.  Aware  that  the  southern  provinces  of 
Colombia  could  never  be  secure  while  Peru  remained 
subject  to  Spain,  and  anxious  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  independence  to  aU  America,  Bolivar  resolved  to 
march  upon  Lima  and  assist  the  Peruvians.  The 
royalists,  not  being  prepared  to  meet  him,  evacuated 
Lima  at  his  approach ;  and  Bolivar  entering  the 
capital  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  was  in- 
vested with  supreme  power  as  dictator,  and  author- 
ized to  call  into  action  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  for  its  liberation.  But,  opposed  and  de- 
nounced by  some  of  the  factions  which  distracted 
Peru,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  Trujillo  in  Northern  Peru,  leaving  Lima  to  be 
retaken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Canterac. 

In  June,  1824,  the  liberating  army  was  completely 
organized,  and  soon  after,  taking  the  field,  routed  the 
vanguard  of  the  enemy.  Bolivar  was  anxious  for 
the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  engagement,  and,  in 
fact,  soon  obtained  a  brilliant  victory,  on  the  plains 
of  Junin.  Leaving  Sucre  to  foUow  the  royalists  in 
their  retreat  into  upper  Peru,  he  repaired  to  Lima, 
to  organize,  the  government ;  and,  during  his  absence 
from  the  army,  Sucre  gained  the  splendid  victory  of 
Ayacucho.  Nothing  was  now  held  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru  but  the  castle  of  Callao ;  which  Rodil  main- 
tained for  upwards  of  a  year. 

In  June,  1825,  BoUvar  visited  LTpper  Peru,  which 
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detached  itself  from  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named 
Bolivia,  in  honour  of  the  liberator.  The  members  of 
the  congress  of  the  new  repuljlic,  assembled  in  Au- 
gust 1825,  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  extra- 
vagant resolutions,  testifying  their  gratitude  to 
Bohvar  and  Sucre.  The  former  was  declared  per- 
petual protector  of  the  re])ubhc,  and  requested  to 
prepare  for  it  a  constitution  and  government.  Return- 
ing to  Lima  he  occupied  himself  in  performing  this 
task. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  Bolivar  ap- 
pears in  a  new  aspect.  Hitherto  we  have  traced  his 
military  career,  at  first  uncertain,  and  abounding  in 
great  reverses,  but  at  length  sj)lendidly  successful. 
His  remarkable  fertility  in  resources,  his  courage, 
conduct,  and  preeminent  genius  for  the  art  of  war, 
are  all  undeniable,  and  are  proved  not  less  by  his 
brilhant  success  than  by  the  testimony  of  all  the 
most  competent  judges.  But  he  now  comes  before 
us  in  the  capacity  of  a  lawgiver ;  and  imputations 
on  the  purity  of  his  political  views  arise  contempo- 
raneously with  his  assuming  the  delicate  task  of  con- 
solidating the  governments  which  his  military 
prowess  had  created.  In  December,  1824,  Bolivar 
issued  a  decree  convoking  a  constituent  congress  to 
assemble  in  Lima  the  ensuing  February.  This  body 
.assembled  accordingly ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  resolved  to  continue 
the  dictatorial  powers  of  Bolivar  another  year,  \vith- 
out  attempting  to  settle  the  government  permanently. 
They  also  urged  on  the  dictator  a  grant  of  a  milhon  of 
dollars,  which  he,  with  the  liberality  of  feeling  and 
contempt  of  mercenar)'  motives  which  invariably 
distinguished  him,  rejected.  Congress  soon  ad- 
journed, and  Bolivar  remained  sole  and  absolute 
governor  of  Peru.  Residing  partly  at  Lima  and 
partly  at  Magdalena,  he  directed  the  acts  of  the 
government,  and,  at  this  period,  proposed  the  cele- 
brated congress  of  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  stable  alliance  between  all  the  independent 
states  of  America.  Having  completed  his  project  of 
a  constitution  for  Boli\da,  he  presented  it  to  the  con- 
gress of  that  state,  with  an  address,  dated  May  25th, 
1826,  wherein  he  solemnly  recorded  his  opinions  of 
the  form  of  government  required  by  the  new  re- 
pubUcs  of  the  south.  With  reference  to  this  ex- 
traordinary code,  it  is  enough  to  state  that,  among 
other  features  which  alarmed  the  friends  of  liberty, 
the  most  exceptionable  was  a  pro^vision  for  lodging 
the  executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  president 
for  life,  without  responsibility,  and  with  power  to  no- 
minate his  successor.  When  the  nature  of  this  con- 
stitution became  generally  known  in  South  America, 
it  excited  the  liveliest  apprehensions,  especially  among 
the  republicans  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile,  who 
feared  or  pretended  to  fear  an  invasion  from  Bolivar ; 
and  not  less  in  Peru,  where  he  began  to  be  accused 
of  a  design  to  unite  permanently  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Boli\'ia,  and  to  make  himself  perpetual  dictator  of  the 
same.  These  imputations  received  countenance,  at 
least,  from  the  proceedings  of  Bolivar  himself.  'Hie 
surrender  of  CaUao,  by  completely  freeing  Peru  from 
the  Spaniards,  finished  the  business  for  which 
Bolivar  and  the  Colombian  troops  had  been 
called  into  the  country.  But  he  manifested  no  inten- 
tion of  departing,  or  of  resigning  his  authority.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  deputies  for  the  constituent 
eongress  of  1826  assembled,  they  saw  fit,  or  were 


induced,  for  alleged  irregularities  in  their  appoint- 
ment, and  for  other  causes,  to  decline  acting  in  their 
legislative  capacity.  A  majority  of  the  deputies  pub- 
lished an  address,  in  which  they  urged  Bolivar  to 
continue  at  the  helm  another  year,  and,  meantime, 
to  consult  the  provinces  indi\idually  as  to  the  form  of 
government  which  they  might  desire,  and  the  person 
who  should  be  placed  at  its  head.  Accordingly,  circular 
letters,  written  in  the  name  of  Bolivar,  and  his  coun- 
cil of  government,  and  issued  from  the  bureau  of  his 
minister  Pando,  were  addresed  to  the  several  prefects 
of  departments,  commanding  them  to  assemble  the 
electoral  colleges,  and  submit,  for  their  sanction  a 
form  of  constitution  precisely  the  same  with  the  Bo- 
livian code,  only  adapted  to  Peru.  This  constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  colleges,  who  also  nominated  the 
dictator  president  for  life  under  it,  with  a  unanimity 
too  extraordinary  not  to  have  been  the  result  either 
of  intimidation  or  of  management.  Before  this  time, 
however,  events  had  transpired  in  Colombia  which 
demanded  the  presence  of  Bolivar  in  his  ov/n  country. 
During  his  absence,  the  \'ice-president,  Santander, 
had  administered  the  government  with  ability  and 
uprightness.  Colombia  had  been  recognised  by 
other  countries  as  an  independent  state  ;  its  territory 
was  divided  into  departments,  and  its  government 
regularly  organized.  But,  in  April,  1826,  General 
Paez,  who  commanded  in  Venezuela,  being  accused 
before  the  Colombian  senate  of  arbitrary  conduct  in 
the  enrolment  of  the  citizens  of  Caraccas  in  the  mili- 
tia, refused  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  senate, 
and  placed  himself  in  open  rel)ellion  to  the  national 
government  and  constitution.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  unhappy  incident,  the  disaffected  party  in  the 
ancient  Venezuela,  and  all  those  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting administrators  of  the  government,  united  with 
Paez ;  and  thus  the  northern  departments  became 
virtually  separated,  for  the  time  being,  from  the  rest 
of  the  republic.  But  all  professed  a  readiness  to  sub- 
mit their  grievances  to  the  decision  of  Bolivar,  and 
anxiously  required  his  return  to  Colombia.  While 
these  movements  were  taking  place  in  Venezuela, 
professedly  with  a  \'iew  to  obtain  a  federal,  instead  of 
a  central  form  of  government,  various  municipalities 
in  the  southern  departments,  formed  from  what  had 
been  the  presidency  of  Quito,  held  public  meetings, 
in  which  they  voted  to  adopt  the  Bolivian  code,  and 
lodged  the  authority  of  dictator  in  the  hands  of  Boli- 
var. Evidence  has  been  adduced,  showing  that  the 
latter  proceedings  were  in  accordance  wdth  the  wishes 
of  Bolivar,  and  that  the  meetings  were  actually  sum- 
moned by  the  personal  intervention  of  Leocadio  Guz- 
man, an  emissary  of  his,  who  suggested  the  resolu- 
tions they  should  pass  ;  and  suspicions  have  not  been 
wanting  tha*'  Paez  was  either  incited  or  sustained 
by  intimations  received  from  the  same  quarter. 
These  circumstances  most  imperiously  demanded  the 
presence  of  Bolivar,  whether  as  the  cause  or  object 
of  the  public  distraction,  or  as  the  means  of  compos- 
ing them.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  com- 
mitting the  government  to  a  council  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment, and  responsible  to  him  alone,  with 
General  Santa  Cruz  at  its  head,  and  leaving  the  whole 
of  the  Colombian  auxihary  army  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia. The  dictator  made  all  haste  to  reach  Bogata, 
which  he  entered  November  14,  1826,  and  assum- 
ing the  extraordinary  powers  which,  by  the  consti- 
tution, the  president  is  authorized  to  exercise  in  case 
of  rebellion,  he  remained  only  a  few  days  in  the 
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capital,  and  pressed  on  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood 
in  Venezuela.  He  went,  accompanied  by  merely  a 
small  escort,  although  forces  were  in  readiness  to 
sustain  him  if  requisite,  and  all  the  demonstrations 
of  insurrection  vanished  at  his  approach.  He  reached 
Puerto  Cabello  December  31st,  and  immediately  is- 
sued a  decree,  ginng  assurance  of  a  general  amnesty 
to  the  insurgents,  on  their  peaceably  submitting  to 
his  authority,  and  engaging  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  reform  of  the  constitution.  He  had  a  friendly 
meeting  with  Paez,  and  soon  afterwards  entered 
Caraccas,  where  he  fixed  his  head  quarters,  having  the 
northern  departments  under  his  immediate  personal 
authority,  and  separated  from  the  body  of  the  re- 
public, which  proceeded  in  its  ordinary  routine. 

Bolivar  and  Santander  had  respectively  been 
reelected  to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, and  should  have  been  qualified  anew  as  such 
in  January,  1827 ■  But,  in  February,  Bolivar  ad- 
dressed a  lettei  from  Caraccas  to  the  president  of  the 
senate,  renouncing  the  ])residency  of  the  republic, 
and  expressing  a  determination  to  repel  the  imputa- 
tions of  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by  retiring  to  seclu- 
sion upon  his  patrimonial  estate.  Santander,  in  re- 
ply, urged  him  to  resume  his  station  as  constitutional 
president,  convinced  that  the  troubles  and  agitations 
of  the  country,  if  they  were  not  occasioned  by  the 
intrigues  of  Bolivar  himself,  might  at  any  moment 
be  quieted  by  his  lending  the  authority  of  his  name, 
and  his  personal  influence,  to  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  distrust,  suspicion,  and  jealousy  of 
the  conduct  and  intentions  of  Bolivar  now  filled  all 
the  friends  of  republican  institutions.  He  had  re- 
corded his  confession  of  political  faith,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  in  the  anti-republican  Bolivian  code,  and 
he  was  believed  to  be  anxious  for  its  introduction 
into  Colombia.  ^Vhen  his  renunciation  of  the  presi- 
dency was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress, a  portion  of  the  members  urged  that  body  to 
accept  the  renunciation.  They  publicly  accused 
him  of  l)eing  in  concert  with  Paez,  of  having  de- 
signedly thrown  the  whole  nation  into  discord  and 
confusion,  in  order  to  create  a  false  impression  of 
the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  himself  the  dictator- 
ship. But  a  majority  of  the  members  insisted  upon 
his  retaining  the  presidency,  and  required  his  presence 
at  Bogota,  to  take  the  constitutional  oaths.  Before 
he  came,  however,  they  had  passed  a  decree  of 
general  amnesty,  a  decree  for  assembling  a  national 
convention  at  Ocana,  and  a  decree  for  reestablishing 
constitutional  order  throughout  Colombia.  His  ar- 
rival was  hastened  by  unexpected  events,  touching 
him  personally,  which  had  occurred  in  Peru  and  the 
southern  departments.  Not  long  after  his  departure 
from  Lima,  the  returns  of  the  electoral  colleges  were  \ 
received  by  the  council  of  government,  by  which  the 
Bolivian  code  was  pronounced  to  be  the  constitution 
of  Peru,  and  Bohvar  the  president  for  life.  Tlie  con- 
stitution was  accordingly  promulgated  officially,  and  \ 
was  sworn  to  by  the  public  functionaries  in  Lima,  i 
December  9,  1826,  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  i 
Ayacucho.  At  this  time  the  Colombian  auxiliary  ] 
army  in  Peru  was  cantoned  in  three  dinsions,  one  ; 
stationed  in  Upper  Peru  and  two  in  Lower  Peril,  one  of 
these  at  Arequipa  and  one  at  Lima.  This  third  division 
consisted  of  veteran  companions  of  Bolivar's  triumphs,  I 
and  was  commanded  by  his  jiersonal  friends,  general  I 
Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstanding  the  attachment  of  j 
these  troops  to  Bohvar,  they  had  lately  been  growing  | 
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distrustful  of  his  designs ;  and  although  they  did  not 
feel  disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  thwart  his  ^iews  upon 
Peru,  they  took  alarm  immediately  when  they  saw 
cause  to  believe  that  he  had  similar  views  upon  their 
!  own  native  Colombia.     The  consequence  was  that,  in 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks  after  the  new  constitution 
was  solemnly  adopted,  they  came  forward,  and  revo- 
lutionized the  government  of  Peru.     So  well  were 
1  their  measures  taken,  that,  January  26,  1827,  they 
arrested  their  general  officers  ^vithout  any  conflict  or 
;  opposition,  placed  themselves  imder  the   command 
'  of  Bustamante,  one  of  their  colonels,  and  announced 
i  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  that  their  sole  object  was 
'  to  relieve  the  Peruvians  from  ojipression,  and  to  re- 
j  turn  home  to  protect  their  own  country  against  the 
I  alleged  ambitious  schemes  of  the  dictator.    The  Peru- 
Aaans  immediately  adjourned  the  Bolivian  code,  de- 
,  posed  Bolivar's  council  of  ministers,  and  proceeded, 
in  perfect  freedom,  to  organize  a  provisional  govern- 
ment for  themselves. 

'  Arrangements  were  speedily  made,  after  this  blood- 
less revolution  was  effected,  to  transport  the  third 
division  to  Guayaquil,  according  to  their  own  desire. 
Tliey  embarked  at  Callao,  and  landed  in  the  southern 
department  of  Colombia,  part  of  them  proceeding 
for  Guayaquil  and  part  for  Cuenca  and  Quito,  uni- 
formly declaring  their  object  to  be  the  restoration  of 
constitutional  order,  in  opposition  to  any  designs 
I  upon  the  public  entertained  by  the  dictator.  Intel- 
ligence of  these  events  reached  Bolivar  while  he  was 
still  in  the  north  of  Colombia.  Rousing  himself 
j  instantly  from  his  long-continued  inactivity,  he  made 
preparations  for  marching  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
republic  and  reducing  the  third  division.  But  these 
troops,  finding  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  national  executive,  had  peaceably  submitted  to 
General  Ovando,  who  was  sent,  by  the  constitutional 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  command. 
Bolivar  meanwhile  signified  his  consent  to  be  qualified 
as  president,  and  proceeded,  with  this  intention,  to 
Bogota,  where  he  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  and  resumed  the  functions  belonging  to 
his  official  station.  To  external  appearance,  there- 
fore, Colombia  was  restored  to  tranquillity,  under 
the  rule  of  her  constitutional  magistrates.  But  the 
nation  was  divided  between  two  great  parties,  and 
agitated  to  its  centre  by  their  opposite  views  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  country.  Bohvar  had  re- 
gained the  personal  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers  of  the  third  dinsion,  who  expressed  the 
deepest  repentance  for  their  distrust  of  his  character, 
and  their  entire  devotion  to  his  interests.  But  the 
republican  party,  and  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
with  Santander  at  their  head,  continued  to  regard  his 
ascendancy  over  the  army,  and  his  political  move- 
ments, with  imdisguised  and  not  unfounded  appre- 
hension, universally  accusing  or  suspecting  him  of  a 
desire  to  emulate  the  career  of  Napoleon.  They 
looked  to  the  convention  of  Ocana,  which  was  to  as- 
semble in  182S,  for  a  decided  expression  of  the  wiU 
of  the  nation  in  favour  of  the  existing  republican 
forms.  The  military,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  con- 
ceal their  conviction  that  a  stronger  or  more  perma- 
nent form  of  government  was  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  that  the  people  were  unprepared  for 
purely  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  dictator 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with  discretionary  power  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  Colombia. 

In  182S  Bolivar  assumed  the  sujn-eme  power  in 
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Colombia,  by  a  decree,  dated,  Bogota,  August  27th, 
which  gave  him  authority  to  maintain  peace  at  home, 
and  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasions, 
to  have  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  to 
negociate  with  foreign  powers,  to  make  peace  and 
declare  war,  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  the  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  to  i)ass  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances of  every  description.  The  decree  provided, 
however,  that  he  should  be  assisted  in  the  exercise 
of  executive  power  by  the  council  of  ministers. 

We  have  thus  traced  somev/hat  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  this  extraordinary  individual,  and  it  may  be 
enough  to  add  that  after  his  countrymen  had  again 
risen  in  arms  against  him,  and  again  acknowledged 
their  ingratitude  to  their  liberator,  he  died  at  San 
Pedro,  December  17,  1830.  His  political  consist- 
ency in  times  of  the  severest  trial,  and  his  unde\'i- 
ating  patriotism,  are  the  best  eulogium  to  his  memory ; 
and  South  America  will  in  future  ages  look  to  him  as 
the  regenerator  of  a  land  which  only  requires  equal 
laws  to  render  it  the  envy  of  most  European  states. 

BONAPARTE,  NAPOLEON.— The  history  of 
this  extraordinary  soldier  of  fortune  is  in  fact  the 
history  of  continental  Europe,  of  which  he  was  the 
arbiter  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  his 
family  history  we  know  but  little,  and  even  his 
paternal  name  is  involved  in  mystery.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life  we  find  him  in  his  o^vn  autographic 
communications  invariably  spelling  his  name  as  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  but  at  a  later  period 
he  more  frequently  called  himself  Buonaparte.  Carlo 
Bonaparte,  his  father,  was  a  lawj'er,  or  rather  advo- 
cate, and  Napoleon  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  August  15, 
1769.  The  island  of  Corsica,  of  which  Ajaccio  was 
then  but  a  very  inconsiderable  town,  appears  to  have 
been  very  much  under  the  control  of  the  celebrated 
Paoli,  who  became  godfather  to  the  young  Napoleon, 
to  whom,  in  after  life,  he  was  politically  opposed. 

Every  thing  which  illustrates  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  man  is  interesting,  and  the  subjoined 
view  of  his  birth-place  is  carefully  copied  from  a 
sketch  of  undoubted  authenticity.  It  may  be  proper 
to  add  that  Bonaparte's  residence  only  extends  from 
the  comer  to  the  fourth  window  on  the  left,  and  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  future  denizen  of  the 
Thuilleries  could  have  drawn  his  early  aspirations  for 
imperial  power  in  the  humble  mansion  represented 
beneath. 


The  family  of  Bonaparte   was  highly  respectable, 
although  it  had  never  been  raised  to  the  list  of  here- 
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ditary  nobility,  but  Count  Marbceuf,  the  French 
governor  of  Corsica,  was  the  early  patron  of  young 
Napoleon.  By  his  influence  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Royal  Military  School  of  Brienne  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  of  age. 

Little  is  known  of  Bonaparte  until  his  arrival  at 
this  place.  Schools  are  moral  satellites,  inferior 
worlds,  exhibiting  in  miniature  the  same  phases  and 
obscured  by  the  same  passions  as  the  presiding 
planet.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  a  man 
who  afterwards  stood  alone  among  his  fellow-crea- 
tures should,  when  a  boy,  have  separated  himself 
from  his  school-fellows,  and,  retiring  within  the  re- 
cesses of  his  owm  singularly-constructed  mind,  have 
looked  down  upon  other  students  as  human  creatures 
with  whom  he  had  no  kindred  sympathies,  excepting 
when  they  ministered  to  his  prevailing  taste  or  gra- 
tified his  ambition.  He  applied  himself  at  this  period 
with  much  earnestness  to  the  preliminary  studies  of 
the  military  art  and  the  higher  and  more  abstruse 
branches  of  mathematics  :  but  general  literature,  and 
particularly  the  belles  lettres,  occupied  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  attention.  The  Ancient  History  and 
the  Lives  of  Plutarch  were  resorted  to  by  Napoleon 
as  a  recreation  from  his  severer  professional  studies. 
It  v/as  the  custom  at  Brienne  for  the  students  to 
receive  a  portion  of  ground,  which  they  cultivated 
for  their  own  amusement.  Bonaparte  enlarged  his 
share  by  purchasing  a  neighbouring  plot  belonging 
to  one  of  his  companions.  This  garden  he  culti- 
vated with  the  most  assiduous  care,  surrounding  it 
with  palisades,  and  forming  within  bowers  and  re- 
cesses to  which  he  retired  to  pursue,  without  inter- 
ruption, his  favourite  occupations.  He  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  this  retreat,  principally  in  the 
invention  of  military  manceuvres,  the  construction 
of  plans  of  fortifications,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
ideal  armies  in  mimic  order  of  battle.  No  spider 
could  dart  from  its  lines  of  concentricity  upon  a  re- 
creant fly  which  had  profaned  the  arcanum  of  his 
meshes  with  greater  avidity  than  did  our  young 
hero  upon  any  of  his  school-fellows,  who  ever,  acci- 
dentally or  othern-ise,  invaded  his  verdant  dominions. 

Disliking  the  puerile  amusements  of  his  fellow- 
students,  Bonaparte  instituted  Pyrrhic  games,  where, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  he  mar- 
shalled the  boys  in  parties,  representing  alternately 
the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Persians.  In  these  mimic  contests,  the  embryo 
conqueror  of  Italy  and  Germany  was  beheld  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  encoimter,  directing,  reproach- 
ing, exhorting,  and  kindling  in  the  breasts  of  his 
associates  a  spark  of  that  martial  enthusiasm  which 
already  burned  in  his  oum  bosom.  Tlie  winter  of 
1784  happened  to  be  extremely  severe,  and  the  fields 
of  Champaigne  were  long  covered  with  snow.  Bona- 
parte availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  and 
directed  his  companions  to  raise,  under  his  superin- 
tendence, an  extensive  and  regular  fortification,  in 
which  forts,  redoubts,  bastions,  ravehnes,.  &c.,  were 
constructed  in  snow,  according  to  the  nicest  rules  of 
military  art.  Tliese  works  were  alternately  besieged 
and  defended  by  our  hero,  who  ordered  all  the  ope- 
rations. 

In  October,  1784,  Napoleon  underwent  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Chevalier  de  Renault,  who  found  him 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  fortification ;  and  he  was 
elected  to  the  Mihtary  School  of  Paris  :  a  high  dis- 
tinction at  that  time,  and  in  the  present  instand 
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equally  honourable  to  the  discernment  of  the  che- 
valier and  the  abilities  of  the  pupil.  On  his  arrival 
at  Paris,  the  young  Napoleon  pursued,  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity,  his  military  studies.  In  1785, 
being  found  properly  qualified,  Bonaparte  was  ap- 
pointed a  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  artillery ;  and 
soon  afterwards  joined  his  corps.  About  this  period 
the  death  of  the  count  Marboeuf,  who  had  hitherto 
supplied  him  with  money,  rendered  the  young  war- 
rior's financial  operations  far  less  satisfactory  than  his 
military  plans.  It  was  now  that  a  clear  indication 
of  approaching  revolution  in  France  appeared  ;  and 
Bonaparte,  who  had  distinguished  himself  amongst 
h:s  brother  ofhcers  by  the  transcendant  superiority 
of  his  genius,  strenuously  espoused  the  popular 
party,  which  he  maintained  with  so  much  zeal  that 
his  companions  are  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
been  upon  the  point  of  drowning  him,  when  he  was 
fortunately  rescued  from  their  grasp. 
s  Bonaparte  did  not  remain  long  in  the  regiment  in 
which  he  was  first  enrolled.  He  quitted  that  corps 
and  repaired  to  Corsica,  where  he  resided  some  time 
with  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  and  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances. AVhilst  he  remained  in  this  state  of 
seclusion,  he  continued  his  professional  studies, 
amusing  himself  at  intervals  by  composing  a  "  His- 
tory of  Corsica,"  which  was  approved  by  the  abbe' 
Raynal,  the  Robertson  of  France.  He  soon  after- 
wards repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  imtil  the 
vear  1790.  In  1791  Bonaparte,  having  re-entered 
the  army,  was  appointed  captain  of  artillery  in 
the  regiment  of  Grenoble,  and  quartered  at  Valance 
in  Dauphiny.  He  was  soon  afterwards  .sent  to 
Ajaccio  to  organize  a  battalion  of  national  volunteers, 
and  seize  the  small  isles  that  lie  between  Corsica  and 
Sardinia.  During  his  performance  of  this  service, 
he  became  acquainted  with  his  countr}'man  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  afterwards  so  weU  known  in  the  diplomatic 
world.  The  diflference  of  their  political  sentiments 
metamorphosed  their  friendship  into  the  most  im- 
placable hostility,  and  Napoleon  narrowly  escaped 
imprisonment  from  the  machinations  of  Di  Borgo. 
He  then  left  Corsica,  and  proceeded  to  Nice  with  his 
regiment,  where  he  superintended  the  army  as  an  ar- 
tillery officer  between  St.  Remo  and  Nice.  It  was  also 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  collect  supplies  for  the  French 
army  of  Italy  from  the  southern  departments  of 
France,  a  service  at  that  time  attended,  from  the 
perturbed  state  of  the  districts,  Anth  considerable 
difficulty  and  some  personal  danger.  Hitherto  Bo- 
naparte had  been  employed  on  occasions  which  only 
required  ordinary  talents ;  but  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  this  military  meteor  was  to  astonish  and 
terrify  the  nations  of  Europe  by  its  portentous  bril- 
liancy. Tlie  first  occasion  which  drew  into  particular 
no:;ice  the  splendid  abilities  of  Napoleon  \vas  the 
capture  of  Toulon,  which  surrendered  to  Lord  Hood 
and  an  allied  military  force,  composed  of  detach- 
ments from  the  armies  of  almost  every  power  in  hos- 
tiUty  with  France.  His  lordship  took  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  in  1703,  pro- 
claiming at  the  same  time  the  constitution  accepted 
by  Louis  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1 790.  ITie  ele- 
ments of  discontent  existed  in  an  extraordinary 
legree  in  the  south  of  France.  The  possession  by 
an  enemy  of  the  first  sea-port  of  the  republic,  and 
tliat  enemy  proclaiming  its  adherence  to  a  form  of 
government  which  had  still  many  supporters  among 
the   people,  was  a  disgrace  and  a  calamity  which 
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taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  terrible  energies  of  the 
Convention.  A  large  army  was  raised,  armed,  and 
equipped  with  incredible  rapidity,  and  furnished 
with  a  tremendous  artillery. 

The  town  and  harbour  of  Toulon  are  commanded 
and  almost  enA'ironed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hills.  The  possession  of  these  hills,  and  of 
the  batteries  raised  upon  them,  was  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  both  armies.  Desperate  eflForts 
were  accordingly  made  for  their  acquisition  or  reten- 
tion by  each,  wth  various  and  alternate  fortune ;  but 
the  French  gained  ground  upon  the  besieged.  In 
this  situation  the  appointment  of  a  competent  officer 
for  the  scientific  direction  of  the  artillery  of  the  be- 
siegers engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  con- 
ventional commissioners,  Barras  and  Freron,  and" 
their  choice  fell  upon  Bonaparte,  who  v/as  then 
serving  as  an  artillery  officer.  On  entering  his  new 
command,  he  perceived  the  importance  of  occupying 
a  strong  position  called  Malbusquet,  which  com- 
manded the  tower  and  arsenal.  On  this  height  he 
constructed  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and  com- 
menced a  tremendous  bombardment.  The  allied 
forces  made  a  sally  to  recover  the  post.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  original  design ;  but,  pursuing  the 
enemy  with  precipitate  courage  too  far,  were  over- 
powered by  the  French  and  compelled  to  retreat 
Avith  great  loss,  as  well  as  to  resign  Malbusquet. 
From  this  period  the  assaults  of  the  besiegers  be- 
came more  terrible,  the  lines  of  the  besieged  growing 
every  day  more  contracted.  Tliroughout  the  opera- 
tions of  this  jirotracted  siege,  the  courage,  prompti- 
tude, and  genius  of  Napoleon,  drew  from  his  general, 
Dogomier,  who  afterwards  commanded  a  French 
army  in  Spain,  a  public  and  highly  flattering  acknow- 
ledgment. It  is  stated  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement, Barras  found  fault  with  the  direction  of 
a  gun  which  had  been  pointed  under  the  order  of 
Bonaparte :  the  latter  requested  he  would  attend  to 
his  duty  as  a  naval  commissioner ;  "  I  will  do  my 
duty,"  said  he,  "  according  to  my  own  judgment, 
and  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  with  my 
head."  The  results  of  the  siege  are  well  known. 
On  December  20,  1793,  the  allies  finally  evacuated 
the  town,  burning  the  arsenal,  and  the  ships  in  the 
harbour. 

The  recovery  of  Toulon,  the  capture  of  Lyons, 
the  submission  of  Marseilles,  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
duke  of  York  by  Houchard  before  Dunkirk,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Maubeuge  by  Jourdan,  placed 
the  Convention  in  comparatiA'e  security,  and  enabled 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  pass  the  cele- 
brated decree  for  arming  and  employing  the  whole 
male  population  of  France  in  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  campaign  of  the  years  1794  and  1799 
were  accordingly  eminently  successful.  Pichegreu 
on  the  side  of  maritime  Flanders,  and  Jourdan  on 
that  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  after  many  sangui- 
nary battles,  drove  the  allied  forces  from  the 
Netherlands  into  Germany. 

The  services  of  Napoleon  were  too  important  to 
be  passed  over :  he  was  shortly  after  made  general 
of  brigade,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  repubUc  was 
indebted  for  the  first  successes  which  it  obtained  on 
the  Italian  frontier.  At  length,  supported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Barras,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  conventional  troops  at  Paris,  with  which  he 
defeated  those  of  the  sections  in  the  memorable 
struggle  of  the  5th  of  October,  1794.   This  influence 
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and  the  impression  produced  by  his  character  and 
abilities  continually  increasing,  at  the  desire  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  that  army,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Barras, 
Bonaparte  married  Josephine  Beauharnois,  widow 
of  the  count  de  Beauharnois,  who  suffered  under 
Robespierre.  This  event  took  place  in  March  1/96, 
when  Napoleon  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
His  history  as  a  military  leader  may  be  dated  from 
this  period.  The  army  opposed  to  him  consisted  of 
60,000  Austrians  and  Sardinians  commanded  by  the 
Austrian  general  Beaulieu.  After  several  encounters 
he  wholly  out-manoeuvered  the  enemy,  and  in  the 
course  of  April  1796  won  the  battles  of  Montenotte, 
Millesino,  and  Mondo\a,  which  obliged  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  sign  a  treaty  in  his  own  capital.  On 
the  10th  of  the  May  following  he  gained  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Lodi,  which  displayed  to  great  ad- 
vantage his  courage  and  military  skill.  This 
event  put  him  in  possession  of  Piedmont  and  the 
Milanese  territory.  The  Austrians,  obtaining  rein- 
forcements, now  made  great  exertions  to  compel  the 
French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  The  activity 
and  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte,  however,  rendered  all 
their  exertions  fruitless  ;  his  central  position  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  engaging  and  defeating  the 
opposing  armies  under  Wurmser  and  Alvinsi,  one 
after  the  other,  and  Mantua  capitulated.  In  the 
mean  time  the  pope,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  the 
minor  Italian  princes  were  compelled  to  make  peace 
with  great  sacrifices,  but  the  Austrians  still  opposed 
him,  and  he  then,  with  the  rapidity  for  which  his 
movements  were  so  celebrated,  penetrated  through 
Friuli  into  Germany,  and  advanced  within  thirty 
leagues  of  Vienna.  Not,  however,  being  adequately 
supported  by  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  his 
situation  became  critical ;  and,  with  the  policy 
which  knows  as  well  when  to  treat  as  to  fight,  he 
promptly  proposed  negociations ;  and  this  memo- 
rable campaign  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Leoben, 
the  prehminaries  of  which  were  signed  on  the  1 6th 
of  April,  1797-  This  treaty  left  France  in  possession 
of  Belgium  and  other  conquests,  and  established  a 
recognised  republic  in  Italy.  Before  these  prelimi- 
naries were  ratified  Bonaparte  declared  war  against 
the  republic  of  Venice,  which  could  make  little  re- 
sistance, and  took  rapid  possession  of  the  fleet, 
arsenals,  treasure,  and  territory  of  this  once  cele- 
brated state.  After  making  several  important  ar- 
rangements in  the  regulation  of  the  Cisalpine  republic 
which  he  had  established  at  Milan,  he  signed  a  de- 
finitive treaty  with  the  Austrians  at  Campo  Formio, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  demonstrations  of  respect. 

Bonaparte  dictated  some  of  his  most  striking  de- 
spatches from  Milan,  and  we  have  one  before  us  from 
which  we  copy  the  subjoined  autograph.  It  is 
strongly  expressive  of  his  conviction  of  universal 
victory,  and  the  insignia  of  Liberty  and  Equality 
occupy  a  prominent  feature  on  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ment. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  a  very  important  period 
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in  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  con- 
queror who  could  find  no  enemy  to  contend  with  in 
continental  Europe  resolved  to  seek  for  new  laurels 
by  the  formation  of  an  empire  in  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  Ptolemies.  The  weakness  and  corruption  of 
the  Ottoman  divan  had  reduced  the  real  authority 
of  the  Grand  Seignor  in  Egypt  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
power,  l)ut,  as  Fi-ance  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Turkey,  the  invasion  of  that  country  was  a  mani- 
fest breach  of  the  laws  of  nations. 

Bonaparte  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  of  120  gims 
on  the  10th  of  May  179S,  and  he  took  with  him  an 
army  of  40,000  men.  There  were  also  attached  to 
it  a  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  literati 
in  France,  and  an  imminse  collection  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments.  On  26th  June  the  fleet  arrived  off 
Gozzo,  a  small  island  dependent  on  Malta,  and  Bona- 
parte, who  had  previously  resolved  on  the  capture  of 
Malta,  was  secretly  rejoiced  when  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  refused  permission  to  the 
armament  to  take  in  water  and  provisions.  Impreg- 
nable as  the  fortifications  were  to  any  external  force, 
Bonaparte  commenced  his  attack  under  the  fairest 
auspices.  A  strong  party  amongst  the  knights  had 
espoused  French  principles ;  the  garrison  was  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  entirely  unprepared  for  resistance. 
Dissensions  prevailed  between  the  knights  and  the 
inhabitants.  Anarchy,  terror,  and  treason  per- 
plexed the  councils  of  the  Grand  Master.  In  eight 
days,  therefore,  the  island  capitulated,  and  Bonaparte 
issued  a  proclamation,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  exported  to  the  east  those  tender  mercies 
which  he  had  so  frequently  lavished  on  the  Italian 
nation. 

Having  left  a  garrison  of  4000  men  in  Malta,  the 
expedition  departed  for  Egypt.  On  27th  June,  the 
fleet  being  then  within  sight  of  the  beach  of  Alexan- 
dria, Bonaparte  issued  a  proclamation  exhortatory  to 
his  soldiers  and  marines,  and  on  2d  July  a  debarka- 
tion was  effected.  The  French  army  had  soon  a 
foretaste  of  the  sufferings  which  they  subsequently 
endured.  Genei-al  Desaix,  with  his  division,  was 
ordered  to  advance  on  the  road  to  Cairo.  Every 
species  of  hardship  was  now  experienced  by  the 
troops  :  a  scorching  sun,  a  poisonous  wind,  inflamed 
sands,  dazzhng  the  eye  and  cheating  it  at  the  same 
time  with  the  illusion  of  distant  water,  consuming 
thirst,  raging  hunger,  and  the  impossibihty  of  di- 
verging for  a  moment  from  the  column,  without 
being  exposed  to  assassination  by  the  Arabs,  who 
hovered  around  it. 

The  di\'ision  of  Desaix  was  followed  by  the  main 
body  of  the  army ;  it  being  determined  to  proceed 
through  the  desert.  On  10th  July  they  arrived  at 
Rahmaniech,  having  skirmished  on  the  route  with  a 
party  of  800  Mamelukes,  who  were  easily  discom- 
fited. On  quitting  this  station,  however,  the  Mame- 
lukes prepared  for  a  more  decided  opposition  at  the 
village  of  Chebreisse,  where  they  had  assembled  to 
the  number  of  4000.  As  they  consisted  wholly  of 
ca^'alry,  the  French  army  was  drawn  up  in  squares 
by  divisions,  having  the  baggage  in  the  centre  of  the 
squares,  the  artillery  on  the  flanks,  and  the  grena- 
diers formed  in  platoons.  The  Mamelukes  advanced 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  order,  at  full  speed 
and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  rear,  and  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  army :  they  were  received  on  their 
near  approach  with  a  galling  and  destructive  firt 
from  the  squares,  which  soon  compelled  them  t* 
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retreat,  after  losing  600  men.  The  French  then  ad- 
vanced against  the  ^'illage,  which  was  easily  forced ; 
and  the  Mamelukes  fled  towards  Cairo.  During  the 
struggle,  an  action  took  place  between  a  small  flotilla, 
which  had  been  equipped  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  to 
proceed  up  the  Nile,  and  co-operate  with  the  army 
on  its  advance  to  Cairo,  and  a  squadron  of  Mame- 
luke boats.  At  first,  the  Mamelukes  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  gain  possession  of,  and  plunder  two  vessels  of 
the  flotilla ;  but  the  superior  science  of  the  French 
prevailed :  the  vessels  were  retaken,  and  the  naval 
armament  of  the  Mamelukes  entirely  defeated.  In 
this  contest,  however,  a  portion  of  the  baggage  of 
the  republican  army  was  irretrievably  lost. 

After  this  victory  the  troops  pursued  their  march, 
harassed  continually  by  the  Arabs,  and  having  their 
communication  with  Alexandria  entirely  cut  ofl^'. 
The  villages  which  they  successively  reached  were 
abandoned;  neither  men  nor  cattle  were  to  be  seen; 
the  soldiers  lay  upon  heaps  of  corn,  although  they 
had  not  bread  to  eat;  they  were  equally  destitute  of 
animal  food,  and  subsisted  only  upon  lentils,  and  a 
kind  of  thin  cakes,  which  the  soldiers  made  them- 
selves by  bruising  the  corn. 

Pursuing  his  route  to  Cairo,  Buonaparte  met  with 
the  two  Mameluke  chiefs,  Murad  Bey  and  Ibrahim 
Bey,  with  6000  of  their  followers,  besides  Arabs  and 
Fellahs  (the  agricultural  peasantry),  assembled  to 
resist  his  progress.  At  the  village  of  Embaba,  the 
Mamelukes  no  sooner  perceived  the  army  than  they 
formed  upon  the  plain,  in  front  of  his  right.  Beyond 
their  left  were  beheld  the  celebrated  pyramids,  of 
which  the  imperishable  mass  has  survived  so  many 
empires,  and  braved  for  more  than  thirty  centuries 
the  outrages  of  time.  Behind  their  right  was  the 
Nile,  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  hills  of  Mokattam,  and 
the  fields  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

When  Bonaparte  had  given  his  last  orders,  "Go," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  pyramids,  "and  think  that 
from  the  height  of  those  monuments  forty  ages 
survey  our  conduct."  The  armies,  impatient  to 
come  to  an  action,  soon  closed  with  each  other;  and 
the  Mamelukes  were  speedily  overcome.  The  village 
of  Embaba  was  then  attacked,  and  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  1500  Mamelukes  perished 
in  the  field,  or  were  drowned  in  the  Nile; 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  400  camels,  and  the  baggage, 
stores,  and  provisions  in  the  camp  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  latter  were  particularly  ac- 
ceptable, the  French  army  having  for  fifteen  days 
subsisted  on  vegetables  without  bread.  The  jjer- 
sonal  booty  was  immense;  the  horses  of  the  slain 
Mamelukes,  the  sjilendid  armour  of  their  masters, 
and  the  contents  of  their  well-filled  purses,  in  some 
measure  consoled  the  troops  for  their  former  priva- 
tions. This  battle  was  followed  on  the  succeeding 
day,  23d  July,  by  the  surrender  of  Cairo  upon  capi- 
tulation, and  the  conquest  of  Lower  Egypt  was  ac- 
complished. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  this  extraordinary 
man  in  a  novel  and  trying  situation.  Cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  France,  and  reduced  to  de- 
pend upon  the  resources  of  his  own  powerful  mind, 
which  were  incessantly  called  forth  to  oppose  not 
only  natural  difficulties,  but  domestic  and  foreign 
opposition,  the  fleet  of  Lord  Nelson,  which  had  ac- 
tually reached  Alexandria  three  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  arn)ament,  and,  upon  false 
intelligence,  had  proceeded  from  thence  to  Rhodes, 


and  afterwards  towards  Sicily,  having  received  more 
correct  information,  returned  to  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
where  it  found  the  French  squadron  at  anchor. 
On  the  1st  August  was  fought  the  decisive  conflict 
which  annihilated  the  French  squadron,  insulated  the 
French  army,  electrified  all  Europe,  cemented  a  new 
and  more  formidable  coalition  against  France,  and 
contributed,  with  other  brilliant  achievements,  to 
place  Lord  Nelson  in  the  same  niche  in  the  temple 
of  glory  as  Andrew  Doria,  De  Ruyter,  Van  Tromp, 
and  Blake. 

In  the  mean  time  fortune  favoured  the  enterprizes 
of  the  French  army.  Murad  and  Ibrahim  Bey,  the 
Mameluke  chiefs,  had  divided  their  forces  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Embaba.  The  former  proceeded  to- 
wards Upper  Egypt,  and  the  latter  towards  Syria, 
rallying  in  his  retreat  4000  Mamelukes,  and  expect- 
ing to  be  joined  by  a  still  greater  number.  Against 
Ibrahim  Bonaparte  marched,  and  soon  obhged  him 
to  retire,  after  which  the  French  general  retraced 
his  steps  to  Cairo.  It  was  after  his  return  that 
Napoleon  held  that  conversation  with  the  Mufti  and 
Imans  of  Cairo,  in  a  celebrated  vault  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cheops. 

In  the  mean  time  Desaix's  division  was  attacked 
at  the  village  of  Lediemar,  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  a 
force  of  Mamelukes,  headed  by  Murad  Bey.  After 
the  battle,  which  was  fierce,  the  French,  although  the 
advantage  was  on  their  side,  still  remained  in  a 
situation  of  considerable  danger. 

The  commerce  which  had  for  ages  been  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  caravans  between  the  central 
part  of  Africa  and  Cairo  had  languished,  from  the 
ferocity  of  the  Arabs,  the  exactions  of  the  Mamelukes, 
and  the  disorder  which  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
administration.  The  powerful  aid  of  Napoleon  was 
extended  for  the  protection  of  the  merchants ;  and 
this  trade,  so  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
in  a  great  measure  revived.  The  savans  who  accom- 
panied the  army  were  detached  upon  services  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  branches  of  science  they 
professed ;  and  Bonaparte  meditated  a  journey  to 
Suez  to  explore,  in  person,  the  vestiges  of  that 
celebrated  canal,  the  formation  of  which  had  succes- 
sively engaged  the  labours  and  excited  the  curiosity 
of  Cambyses,  Alexander,  and  the  Ptolemies,  when 
his  attention  was  recalled  to  a  nearer  interest.  This 
was  no  other  than  an  insurrection  in  the  city  of 
Cairo,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  the  French  were 
themselves  the  first  aggressors,  and  misinterpreted 
the  assembling  of  the  inhabitants  for  a  religious 
ceremony  into  a  rebellious  movement.  Bonaparte 
assembled  his  troops,  cannonaded  the  streets  with 
grape-shot,  forced  open  the  gates  of  the  mosques, 
the  ])rincipal  of  which,  and  other  stations  of  the 
insurgents,  were  set  on  fire,  and  massacred  a  great 
number  of  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time  Ibrahim  Bey  had  withdrawn 
his  treasures  to  Djezzar  Pacha,  at  Acre,  who  had 
received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  as  a  prelude 
to  which  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  Port  of  El 
Arish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez. 

Having,  with  his  usual  energy,  completed  his  pre- 
parations for  the  Syrian  campaign,  and  with  his 
wonted  foresight  garrisoned  the  most  important 
positions  in  his  rear,  and  stationed  the  remainder  of 
ins  troops  in  such  a  position  as  to  ensure  the  subjec- 
tion of  Egypt  during  his  absence,    Bonaparte  set 
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out,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  about  10,000  men. 
The  first  operation  was  the  capture  of  the  Fort  of  El 
Arish,  garrisoned  by  2500  troops  of  Djezzar.  The 
attack  of  this  fortress  lasted  from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of 
February,  1799,  when  the  garrison  capitulated.  The 
conquest  of  El  Arish  was  a  point  of  the  first  imjjort- 
ance  to  Bonaparte.  It  was  like  the  ancient  Pelu- 
sium — the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side.  The  army 
then  proceeded,  and  suffered  inconceivably  during  a 
march  of  sixty  leagues  over  burning  sands,  with  a 
very  scanty  supply  of  water.  Having  at  length 
passed  the  desert  which  divides  Egypt  from  Palestine, 
the  army  advanced  to  Gaza,  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session, with  all  its  magazines  and  stores.  From 
thence  they  marched  to  Jaffa,  a  strong  and  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  direct  road  to  Acre,  and  garri- 
soned by  a  large  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  in  which  a 
train  of  artillery,  sent  to  Djezzar  by  the  Grand 
Seignior,  was  deposited.  The  siege  commenced, 
but  was  of  short  duration.  Jaffa  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
A  different  colour  has  been  given  to  this  transaction 
by  different  writers,  one  party  calling  it  a  cold-blooded 
massacre,  whilst  the  friends  of  Napoleon  argue  that 
the  natives,  hanng  broken  their  parole,  had  exposed 
themselves  to  the  severity  of  military  law. 

After  the  capture  of  Jaffa,  the  Frencli  army  passed 
on  to  Acre,  \vithout  encountering  any  material  op- 
position. In  the  middle  of  March  they  arrived  at  a 
plateau,  which  overlooked  the  to\vn  of  Acre,  so 
celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  now 
equally  distinguished  as  being  the  first  place  in  the 
career  of  Bonaparte  at  which  he  received  a  decided 
shock.  At  the  commencement  of  this  celebrated 
siege,  Bonaparte  was  for  the  first  time  opposed  by 
British  troops  and  sailors ;  and  here  he  was  com- 
pletely foiled  in  an  enterprize  in  which,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have 
continued  his  victorious  march  to  the  shores  of  the 
Dardanelles.  In  an  early  part  of  the  siege,  the  flotilla 
containing  the  implements  Bonaparte  intended  to 
have  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Acre  was  captured. 
In  this  emergency  he  was  obhged  to  use  only  field- 
pieces  ;  and,  a  breach  apparently  practicable  having 
been  made  in  a  tower  in  the  line  of  attack,  the  French 
grenadiers  attempted  to  storm  it,  but  found  them- 
selves unexpectedly  stopped  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
they  were  unable  to  scale,  and  where  they  were  ex- 
posed not  only  to  a  galling  and  destinictive  fire  from 
their  enemies  on  the  margin  of  the  ditch,  but  to 
every  species  of  missiles  showered  on  them  by  the 
troops  in  the  tower.  The  attack  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  operations  were  relaxed  in  consequence  of 
the  departure  of  Bonaparte  from  the  camp,  Avith  a 
force  amounting  to  4000  men,  to  oppose  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  which  the  emissaries  of  Djezzar  had 
raised  in  different  parts  of  SjTia.  With  this  handful 
of  troops,  Bonaparte  discomfited,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  masterly  manoeuvres,  the  motley  host  of  his 
enemies,  upon  a  line  of  nearly  thirty  miles  on  the 
side  of  Damascus,  and  upon  the  fords  of  the  river 
Jordan.  Having  thus  secured  his  flanks,  he  returned 
to  the  siege  of  Acre.  It  was  pecuharly  fortunate  for 
Djezzar  that  Bonaparte  was  thus  occupied,  for, 
during  the  interval  of  his  operations  against  the 
mountain  tribes,  the  English  flotilla,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  was  blown  off  the  coast; 
but  on  its  return  formidable  additions  were  made  to 
the  works  of  Acre.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French 


admiral  Perree  had  arrived  with  three  twenty-four, 
and  six  eighteen-pounders,  and  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, which  enabled  Bonaparte  to  resume  oftensive 
operations  with  increased  vigour.  Breaches  were 
repeatedly  made  in  the  outworks,  which  were  at- 
tempted to  be  stormed  l)y  the  French  grenadiers, 
who  acted  wth  unexampled  gallantry.  The  defence 
was  obstinate  as  the  attack.  The  amphibious  genius 
of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  equally  adapted  to  naval  and 
military  operations,  was  eminently  displayed  upon 
this  occasion.  And  after  a  severe  struggle  the  French 
were  driven  off  with  great  loss.  Still,  however, 
Bonaparte  persevered,  and  shortly  after  made  a 
desperate  assault  upon  a  ruined  tower,  which  he 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  carrying.  They  were  again 
repulsed,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  finally  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  a  very  considerable  loss.  Bo- 
naparte having  thus  failed  in  the  principal  design  of 
his  expedition,  namely  the  capture  of  Acre,  and  with 
it  the  conquest  of  Syria,  it  only  remained  for  the 
French  general  to  aljandon  the  siege  altogether. 
The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  approaching  at- 
tack upon  Alexandria,  and  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  in  some  Egyptian  provinces,  furnished 
Bonaparte  with  the  pretext  he  stood  in  need  of. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  Cairo  was  pain- 
ful in  the  highest  degree.  Harassed  continually  on 
a  march  over  burning  sands,  the  sick  accumulated 
in  number,  and  in  inveteracy  of  disease.  It  was 
during  this  retrogade  movement  that  Bonaparte 
contracted  that  heavy  stain  on  his  character — 
namely,  of  having  directed  the  invalids  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Jaffa,  whose  cases  were  deemed  incurable, 
to  be  poisoned.  Napoleon  did  not  in  after  life  deny 
giving  the  order  to  the  physician  to  destroy  the  sick ; 
but  he  insisted  that  it  was  executed,  and  designed 
only  to  be  executed,  in  a  very  few  instances,  that 
the  invalids  could  neither  be  removed  nor  cured, 
that  to  have  left  them  alive  would  have  been  to  have 
exposed  them  to  the  murderous  fury  of  the  Turks, 
and,  moreover,  that  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  French 
army  induced  him  to  issue  the  order. 

In  the  mean  time  Desaix  had  pursued  his  march 
into  Upper  Egypt  until  his  arrival  at  Cosseir,  a  port 
in  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  found  a  British  armament, 
the  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  which  constrained 
him  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Bonaparte  did  not 
long  remain  at  Cairo.  He  recei\  ed  information  that 
the  indefatigable  Murad  Bey  was  advancing  with  a 
corps  of  Mamelukes  towards  Suez,  that  the  move- 
ment was  combined  with  the  march  of  a  body  of 
Arabs,  and  that  every  thing  portended  an  immediate 
invasion  from  Europe.  With  his  usual  energy  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  Rahmaniech,  chasing  Mu- 
rad in  his  retreat.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  the 
French  general  learned  that  a  force  of  1 5,000  Turks 
had  landed  at  Aboukir,  that  they  had  begun  to  en- 
trench themselves,  and  that  the  fort  had  already  surren- 
dered. Summoning  from  every  part  of  Egypt  the 
whole  of  his  remaining  disposable  force,  Bonaparte 
proceeded  to  Aboukir,  and,  after  a  short  reconnois- 
sance,  decided  upon  attaking  the  enemy.  The  forces 
of  the  pacha  Avere  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  second 
of  which  occupied  a  very  strong  position.  The  first 
line  was  attacked  and  routed  after  a  short  but  spirited 
conflict.  The  second,  whose  point  d'appui  was  the 
fortress  of  Aboukir,  made  a  brave  and  even  desperate 
defence.  The  second  line  of  the  Turkish  arnry  hav- 
ing gained,  as  was  imagined,  aconsiderable advantage 
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over  the  French,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  quit  the 
intrenchments  and  precipitate  itself  upon  the  enemy. 
The  eagle  eye  of  Bonaparte  discerned  this  capital 
error,  by  which  he  immediately  profited.  While  the 
Turks  were  opposed  in  front,  a  division  of  the  French 
army  penetrated  by  a  short  circuit  into  their  rear, 
and  attacked  the  intrenchments,  which  were  speedily 
carried.  A  charge  of  cavalry  completed  their  defeat. 
Broken  and  dispirited,  unable  either  to  fight  or  fly, 
those  who  escaped  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  and 
the  sabres  of  the  cavalry  rushed  into  the  sea,  where 
the  greater  part  of  them  jierished  within  sight  of 
their  comrades  on  board  the  Turkish  squadron,  who 
were  too  distant  to  lend  them  any  succour.  Musta- 
pha  Pacha,  the  Turkish  general,  with  2000  men,  the 
tents,  baggage,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  were 
taken:  2000  men  were  killed,  besides  those  who 
were  drowned.  A  very  few  days  only  elapsed  when 
the  fort  of  Aboukir  surrendered.  Thus  the  French 
army  was  left  without  any  enemy  in  the  field  except 
the  predatory  hordes  of  Arabs  and  a  few  Mamelukes; 
hut,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  victory  of  Aboukir, 
the  penetration  of  Bonaparte  soon  discovered  that 
the  expedition  had  in  reality  failed.  His  army  was 
cecreasing  daily  l>y  the  combined  influence  of  the 
sword  and  the  diseases  pecuUar  to  the  climate.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  exposed  them  to  suc- 
dessive  invasions.  Their  very  triumphs  threatened 
and  almost  ensured  their  final  destruction;  for  no 
reinforcements  could  be  expected  from  France,  nor 
any  recruits  raised  in  the  country  upon  whom  it  was 
possible  to  depend.  Acting  on  this  important  know- 
ledge, Bonaparte  resolved  on  two  important  mea- 
sures, his  own  return  to  France,  and  the  evacuation 
of  Egypt  by  the  French  army.  In  the  former  of 
these  resolutions  he  was  determined  by  the  intelli- 
gence he  received  of  the  reverses  of  the  republican 
armies  in  Europe. 

Having  directed  two  frigates  to  be  secretly  pre- 
pared in  the  roads  of  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  em- 
barked with  Berthier,  Warmont,  Murat,  and  other 
of  his  generals,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1799.  The 
command  of  his  army  had  been  previously  consigned 
to  Kleber.  The  usual  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte 
attended  him  during  the  voyage :  he  escaped  from 
an  English  squadron  of  seven  ships.  And  on  the 
l6th  of  October  he  landed  safely  at  Frejus,  in  Pro- 
vence, and  proceeded  to  Paris.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Directorial  government  liad  been  long  planned; 
and  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  with  the  rank  of 
first  magistrate  of  the  Republic,  had  been  succes- 
sively offered  to  Moreau  and  Joubert,  both  of 
whom  declined  the  office.  Bonaparte,  however, 
entered  "warmly  into  the  conspiracy. 

ITie  first  measure  adopted  was  to  appoint  a  private 
meeting  of  a  part  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  to 
whom  an  outline  of  the  intended  revolution  had 
been  communicated  November  9th,  1/99  (and  who 
nominated  Bonaparte  commandant  of  the  armed 
force  of  Paris),  and,  resolving  to  adjourn  to  St. 
Cloud,  confided  to  him  the  execution  of  their  man- 
date. The  first  use  he  made  of  his  new  appointment 
was  to  invest  the  garden  of  the  ThuiUeries  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops ;  and  his  next,  to  compel  the 
resignation  of  those  of  the  Directory  who  would  not 
co-operate  ^vith  him.  The  Council  of  Fi^•e  Hundred 
had  a  stormy  discussion  under  the  presidency  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
tumult,  adjourned  the  assembly.     At  night  strong 
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patroles  of  troops  paraded  tae  public  squares  and 
streets  of  Paris.  At  length,  on  the  memorable  10th  of 
November,  the  troops  took  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  leading  to  St.  Cloud  at  a  very  early  hour.  And 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  which  were  many 
Jacobins,  commenced  their  deliberations.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  conspirators  over  this  assembly  was  in- 
considerable, but  few  of  the  members  were  acquainted 
with  the  real  motives  of  this  extraordinary  session. 
Accordingly  many  propositions  were  made  and 
carried  directly  adverse  to  their  designs;  amongst 
others,  an  oath  was  tendered  to  each  member  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Alarmed  and  irritated, 
Bonaparte  repaired  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and 
addressed  thein  with  considerable  vehemence.  He 
subsequently  entered  the  council  room  of  the  Assem- 
Ijly,  accompanied  by  a  few  grenadiers,  all  unarmed. 
His  presence  increased  the  tumult  to  phrensy.  In 
vain  did  Lucien  attempt  to  exert  his  authority  as 
president.  The  danger  of  his  brother  increased 
momentarily,  and  he  was  only  rescued  from  imme- 
diate death  by  the  grenadiers,  who  finally  carried 
him  out  of  the  saloon.  When  Napoleon  had  with- 
drawn, several  members  proposed  to  outlaw  both 
him  and  Lucien,  and  the  situation  of  the  latter  be- 
came so  perilous  that  Bonaparte,  after  addressing 
the  soldiers,  and  receiving  their  assurances  of  fidelity 
and  attachment,  caused  the  door  of  the  saloon  to  be 
opened,  and  rescued  his  brother,  who  immediately 
repaired  to  the  Council  of  Ancients. 

The  last  scene  of  his  singular  drama  was  now  ap- 
proaching. Napoleon,  availing  himself  of  the  outrage 
offered  to  his  own  person,  gave  the  division  a  command 
to  clear  the  council-room,  which  was  accordingly  occu- 
pied in  a  moment  by  soldiers  with  their  fixed  bayonets. 
The  pas  de  charge  was  beat ;  and  after  some  vain  efforts 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  to  convert  the  troops, 
they  precipitated  themselves  out  of  the  windows. 
The  Council  of  Ancients,  apprized  of  these  events, 
appointed  a  temporary  commission  of  three  members, 
who  were  to  replace  the  Directory.  In  the  evening 
this  assembly  again  met ;  a  decree  was  passed  in  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  designating  the  names  of 
the  new  consular  committee,  as  it  was  termed, 
namely,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger  Ducas,  de- 
grading from  the  station  of  members  of  the  council 
those  persons  who  had  opposed  and  threatened  Na- 
poleon, and  appointing  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
members  of  its  own  body,  in  conjunction  with  an 
equal  nxunber  of  delegates  from  th-e  Council  of 
Ancients,  who  were  to  represent  the  two  councils, 
and  in  concert  with  the  consular  committee  to  pre- 
pare and  digest  a  new  plan  of  government.  In  this 
decree  the  Council  of  Ancients  readily  concurred, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  the  vices 
of  the  old  constitution  and  the  ruinous  effects  of 
those  vices  were  strongly  stated,  and  a  flatter- 
ing picture  drawn  of  the  millennium  which  was  to 
follow  under  the  auspices  of  the  consular  govern- 
ment. I'he  administration  now  became  essentially 
military,  and  therefore  in  its  system  of  action 
despotic;  but  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  French  nation,  namely,  security  for  persons 
and  property,  appeared  to  be  much  better  defended 
under  the  new  than  under  the  former  regime. — 
Bonaparte  was  shortly  after  nominated  chief  consul, 
with  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun  as  second  and  third 
consuls.  The  new  constitution  was  at  length  pro- 
mulgated; the  whole  executive  authority  was  vested 
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in  the  first  consul,  his  companions  in  office  possess- 
ing only  a  consulate  voice. 

The  bodily  fatigues  endured  by  the  first  consul 
materially  jiffected  his  health,  and  his  friends  se- 
riously feared  for  the  result,  but  he  still  retained  the 
fine  classical  features  which  characterized  liim  through 
life.  The  accompanying  accurate  sketch  from  the 
best  likeness  then  taken  is  highly  interesting. 
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The  repeated  defeats  of  the  French  troops  under 
Massena  and  Soult  in  1800  induced  all  classes  to 
direct  their  attention  to  Bonaparte,  as  the  only 
chief  hkely  to  extricate  the  republic.  Encouraged 
by  the  late  failures  of  the  French  arms,  the  royalists 
in  Brittany  and  Normandy  had  again  risen  in  arms 
to  the  number  of  60,000  men.  Napoleon's  plan  in 
this  case  was  that  of  general  concihation :  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  peace,  not  only  \vith  royalists, 
but  even  with  emigrants,  whom  he  invited  by  a  pro- 
clamation to  return.  Many  constitutionalists,  rely- 
ing on  the  faith  of  government,  daily  came  back  to 
France,  as  well  as  numbers  of  those  who  fled  in  the 
time  of  Robespierre,  or  at  the  convulsion  in  1797  ; 
even  estates  were  restored,  so  far  as  the  restitution 
did  not  ^'iolate  the  new  tenures  of  property.  Still  the 
Chouans  persisted  in  the  revolt;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  the  first  consul  detached  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  them  from  the  confederacy,  and, 
when  pacific  measures  did  not  succeed,  he  effectually 
employed  force  with  the  rest.  Early  in  spring  he 
had  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection;  and  having 
estabUshed  internal  tranquillity,  he  made  preparations 
for  prosecuting  the  war. 

In  February  a  proclamation  was  issued,  complain- 
ing of  the  obstinacy  of  Great  Britain  in  continuing 
hostilities,  and  inviting  the  French  to  furnish  subsi- 
dies and  men  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  peace  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a 
force  of  60,000  conscripts  should  be  assembled  at 
Dijon.  Of  this  the  first  consul  intended  to  take  the 
command  himself;  while  its  denomination  of  an 
"army  of  reserve"  was  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Austrians  with  regard  to  its  future  destination. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. On  the  side  of  Germany,  Moreau  com- 
manded 100,000  men,  extending  from  Switzerland  to 
Mentz,   his  left  wing  being   secured  by  Prussiaji 


neutrality,  and  his  right  by  the  Helvetic  Alps ;  while 
his  rear  was  protected  by  its  communication  with 
France  and  Belgium.  With  this  formidable  host  he 
directed  his  march  towards  Vienna,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  making  an  impression  in  that  quarter  and 
of  drawing  off  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  re- 
covery of  Italy.  On  the  25th  of  March  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  four  divisions,  and  formed  a  junction 
of  his  forces  in  Suabia,  with  the  Lake  of  Constance 
on  his  right.  By  various  manoeuvres,  he  turned  the 
right  wing  of  the  opposing  army ;  and,  in  a  series 
of  engagements  bravely  contested  on  both  sides,  he 
was  eventually  so  successful  that  he  commanded 
Franconia  and  Suabia  on  the  left,  laying  both  these 
countries  under  contributions,  intercepting  sup- 
plies, and  destroying  many  magazines  ;  in  front,  he 
occu])ied  the  attention  of  the  whole  Austrian  army  ; 
and,  from  his  right  he  was  able  to  send  detachments 
to  the  south.  In  this  manner,  for  near  two  months, 
he  kept  his  adversaries  ignorant  of  his  designs, 
alarmed  the  Austrians  by  marches  and  feigned  irrup- 
tions for  the  safety  of  their  hereditary  states,  and 
prevented  them  from  prosecuting  effective  operations 
in  the  Italian  provinces. 

At  length  the  time  was  come  when  Napoleon's 
presence  was  required ;  informed  of  the  critical  situ- 
ation of  Massena,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  Burgundy,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  Alps,  and  descending  in  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  army,  which  was  now  directed  towards  the 
Savoy  Alps,  in  pursuit  of  Suchet :  their  commander, 
Melas,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Alessandria;  and 
thus  his  communications  would  be  cut  off,  his  plans 
deranged,  his  troops  obliged  to  counter-march  and 
take  new  positions,  whilst  a  defeat  would  be  ruin. 
These  \'iews  were  too  bold  to  have  entered  into  the 
Austrians'  conception:  and  Bonaparte  well  knew 
the  value  of  a  surprise  in  warfare.  On  the  6th  of 
May  the  first  consul  left  Paris ;  and  on  the  15th  his 
army  reached  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  when  the  sol- 
diers, inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
their  general,  quickly  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
of  that  Alpine  region,  which  was  considered  only 
per^'ious  to  foot  passengers  and  mules  :  dismounting 
their  artillery,  they  placed  their  guns  in  troughs  hol- 
lowed out  of  trees,  and  these  were  drawn  by  500  or 
600  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  piece ;  the 
wheels,  fixed  on  poles,  were  carried  on  their 
shoulders  ;  and  tumbrils,  being  emptied,  were  placed 
with  their  axletrees  on  sledges.  In  May,  the  winter 
is  still  unmitigated  in  those  wild  regions ;  while  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  ice  and  snow  are  ter- 
ribly increased  by  the  constant  fury  of  the  whirlwind. 
A  large  sum  of  money  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
monks  of  the  convent,  to  provide  refreshment  for  the 
exhausted  soldiers  ;  and,  thusjelieved,  they  resumed 
their  march  with  alacrity  towards  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  till  they  arrived  at  the  little  fortress  of  Bard, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  its  position,  stopped  the 
way.  It  was  summoned  and  cannonaded,  but  all  in 
vain.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  however,  the 
road  beneath  was  strewed  with  straw,  and  the  cannon, 
silently  passed  over  it.  Had  its  commander,  by  open, 
ing  his  fire,  delayed  their  advance  much  longer,  all 
the  advantages  of  surprise  might  have  been  lost  to 
the  invaders.  Bonaparte,  following  the  course  of  the 
Dora  and  Po,  entered  Milan  and  Pavia,  having 
seized  all  the  letters  passing  between  Melas  and  the 
Aulic  council. 
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Established  in  Milan,  and  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  army  of  Switzerland,  he  despatched 
his  different  generals  to  seize  the  towns  on  the  Po ; 
while  Murat,  in  capturing  Piacenza,  intercepted  a 
courier  with  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Genoa.  This 
misfortune  left  to  Napoleon  [no  object  but  that  of 
giving  battle  to  Melas,  who  had  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Alessandria ;  while  the  army  which  had 
reduced  Genoa  marched  to  surprise  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  French  as  they  passed  the  Po  ;  but  they 
were  met  by  Lannes  at  Montebello,  and  driven 
back  on  Melas  with  a  loss  of  5000  men,  a  presage 
of  the  terrible  slaughter  that  was  about  to  ensue. 

The  French  army  now  took  a  very  strong  position 
at  Stadilla,  in  order  that  Suchet  might  close  on  the 
rear  of  the  Austrians,  whilst  Massena  brought  up 
the  liberated  garrison  of  Genoa.  As  Melas  showed 
no  signs  of  movement,  and  Bonaparte  feared  that 
he  might  escape  by  marching  either  northward  to- 
wards Pavia  or  southwards  towards  Genoa,  he  de- 
termined to  descend  into  the  plains  of  Marengo, 
though  he  gave  an  advantage  to  his  enemies  who 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bormida,  and  at  liberty 
either  to  attack  or  to  defend  the  course  of  that  river; 
so  little  activity,  however,  did  Melas  exhibit  that 
Napoleon  detached  Desaix  on  his  left,  to  prevent 
any  movement  of  his  adversary  towards  Genoa ; 
but  at  that  moment  the  Austrian  had  decided  in  a 
council  of  war  that  the  only  mode  of  reaching  Ge- 
noa in  safety  was  to  giv^e  battle  to  his  opponents. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  June,  the  Austrians 
crossed  the  river  by  three  bridges,  and  found  the 
French  not  drawn  up  in  line,  but  thrown  back  in 
separate  di^•isions  at  considerable  intervals,  extend- 
ing from  the  village  of  Marengo  to  their  head-quar- 
ters at  San  Giuliano  ;  at  the  former  point  the  first 
attack  was  made,  but  the  Imperialists,  instead  of 
marching  boldly  to  the  charge,  deployed,  planted 
batteries,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  by  the  fire  of 
artillery  what  an  assault  might  have  carried  at  once ; 
and  this  afforded  time  for  Bonaparte  to  recal  De- 
saix :  the  right  and  left  of  the  Austrians,  however, 
composed  chiefly  of  superb  cavalry,  swept  all  ob- 
stacles before  them,  and  turning  toward  the  centre 
at  Marengo  expelled  the  enemy,  and  threw  them 
into  such  confusion  that  Melas,  thinking  the  battle 
won,  and  having  sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to  stop 
the  advance  of  Suchet,  retired  to  Alessandria  to 
write  his  despatches.  Napoleon,  however,  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  stand  at  San  Giuliano,  and  avenge 
his  previous  defeat;  there  Desaix  joined  him,  and 
applauded  his  resolve  ;  the  artillery  was  planted  in 
one  tremendous  battery,  commanding  the  high  road, 
along  which  the  Austrians  moved  in  column,  as  to 
certain  victory,  commanded  by  General  Zach,  in  the 
absence  of  Melas. 

As  the  imperialists  approached,  the  battery  was 
unmasked,  and  swept  their  ranks  ;  while  Desaix  led 
up  his  fresh  division  on  one  side,  and  Kellerman  on 
the  other,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  watched  an  op- 
portunity to  charge  ;  he  soon  found  it,  cut  through 
the  column,  recharged  and  traversed  it  several  times 
with  such  slaughter  that  the  foremost  division,  with 
its  commander,  laid  down  their  anns  ;  the  rest  then 
fled  in  utter  confusion  across  the  wide  plain  of  Ma- 
rengo towards  the  bridges,  pursued  and  slaughtered 
by  the  victorious  foe.  The  brave  Desaix  had  fallen 
by  a  musket-ball  at  the  moment  of  his  advance,  but 
the   charge  of  young  Kellerman  was  the  decisive 
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movement ;  and  when  Napoleon,  after  the  battle, 
exhibited  so  much  jealousy  as  to  offer  lukewarm 
praise  to  the  brave  officer  who  directed  it,  by  calling 
it  "  opportuno,"  the  answer  was,  "  Opportune,  in- 
deed ;  for  it  has  placed  the  crown  on  your  head." 

Tlie  consequences  of  this  short  campaign  were  as 
important  as  those  of  the  long  struggle  in  1796; 
all  the  advntages  of  Suwarrof  were  lost  in  a  day ; 
Alessandria  was  taken  ;  Genoa  was  re-occupied  ;  the 
Austrians,  entering  into  an  armistice,  retired  behind 
the  Mincio;  and  Napoleon  returned  in  triumph  to 
Paris,  after  proclaiming  his  resolve  that  Lombardy 
and  Liguria  should  now  form  one  powerful  republic, 
establishing  a  provisional  administration  at  Milan. 
On  the  14th  of  July  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  revolution  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and  on  that 
spot  where  deputies  from  all  parts  of  France  had  met 
to  swear  solemn  vows  to  liberty  a  military  dictator 
now  appeared,  in  the  midst  of  his  guards,  bearing 
the  Austrian  standards  taken  at  jSIarengo.  The  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  were  the  same  at  both 
epochs;  for  in  Napoleon,  the  overturner  of  an- 
cient djTiasties,  the  conqueror  of  their  ancient  foes, 
and  the  re-modeller  of  their  decayed  constitutions, 
they  still  saw  the  representative  of  what  they  called 
liberty  and  the  revolution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  imperial  army  opposed  to 
Moreau  having  retired  before  that  general  from  Ulm 
toward  Bavaria,  the  French  took  possession  of  Mu- 
nich, and  laid  the  country  under  heavy  contribu- 
tions :  at  the  same  time,  the  right  wing,  under  Le- 
courbe,  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  Grisons,  and 
entered  the  Tyrol ;  while  on  the  left  a  new  army  of 
French  and  Batavians  were  preparing  to  penetrate 
into  Franconia  and  Bohemia.  The  court  of  Vienna, 
always  more  vigorous  under  adverse  than  prosperous 
fortune,  animated  also  by  the  exhortations  and  sup- 
plies of  Great  Britain,  had  hitherto  refused  the  terms 
offered  by  the  enemy ;  but,  as  he  now  menaced  the 
very  heart  of  their  dominions,  it  was  judged  expe- 
dient to  sue  for  an  armistice,  which  Moreau,  with 
Bonaparte's  sanction,  granted  on  the  14th  of  July, 
and  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris. 

In  the  midst  of  these  warlike  occupations  Bona- 
parte still  continued  to  promote  the  internal  pros- 
perity of  France ;  and  amidst  other  ameliorations 
which  distinguished  this  period  was  the  revising  of 
the  list  of  emigrants,  and  the  restoring  to  their  na- 
tive country  not  only  individuals,  but  entire  classes 
of  persons.  ^Yhile  thus  engaged  in  projects  that  so 
much  benefited  his  country,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  him  as  he  was  going  to  the  opera  in 
his  carriage,  December  the  6th,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  celebrated  infernal  machine,  in  a  nar- 
row street.  His  preservation  was  almost  miraculous ; 
but  the  circumstance  furnished  the  government  with 
a  pretext  to  establish  tribunals,  with  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  superseded  the  functions  of 
jurors  in  all  cases  of  a  public  nature,  affecting  the 
security  of  the  administration.  B)  a  decree  of  this 
tribunal  the  most  celebrated  and  obnoxious  of  the 
terrorists  were  banished  to  Cayenne,  nithout  the 
form  of  a  trial.  We  should  digress  too  far  from  our 
main  object  were  we  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  north- 
ern confederacy  as  established  by  the  emperor  Paul, 
formally  acceded  toby  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain  by  its 
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formidable  navy,  as  the  assertion  of  the  principles 
which  it  advocated  struck  at  the  root  of  her  highest 
maritime  prerogatives. 

Tlie  emperor  Francis  long  refused  to  ratify  the 
preliminaries  agreed  to   by   his  minister.      Notice 
was,  therefore,  given  in  the  usual  form  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  armistice,  and  when  it  expired  Moreau 
attacked  the  whole  line  of  the  Austrian  army.     In 
this  attack  he  was  repulsed,  but  on  the  ne.xt  day  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden.  The  Austrian 
army  was  commanded  by  the  archduke  John,  and 
was  divided  into  columns,  which  advanced  to  the 
attack  of  the  French  lines  ;  but  it  did  not  escape  the 
experienced  eye  of  Moreau  that  intervals  were  left 
between  the  colvimns  in  the  line  of  their  march,  of 
which  he  dexterously  availed  himself,  and,  penetrat- 
ing between  the  centre  and   wings,  destroyed  the 
connection  of  the  diiferent  divisions  ;  thus  placing 
them  between  two  fires.     The  result  was  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Austrians,  with  the  loss  of  about  10,000 
men.     This  was  the  last  great  event  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  only  preserved 
from  destruction  by  the  convention  of  Steyer,  con- 
cluded within  ninety  miles  of  Vienna.     The  terms 
of  this  armistice  were  of  course  very  favourable  to 
the  French.      This    treaty   was    subsequently   ex- 
tended to  Italy.     The  treaty  of  LuneviUe,  between 
the  emperor  Francis  and  the  republic,  was  now  orga- 
nized, and  Great  Britain  was  left  alone  to  struggle 
with   France.      Great    discontent   prevailed  in   the 
French  army,  which  still  remained  in  Egypt,  espe- 
cially with  their  general,  Menou.     A  powerful  expe- 
dition, commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  sailed 
from  this  country  to  expel  the  invaders,  and  a  landing 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  effected  on  the  8th 
of  March,  1801.     A  battle  took  place  at  Nicopolis, 
but  the  decisive  blow  was  struck  by  the  British  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  where  the  gallant 
Abercrombie  ended  a  life  of  glory  by  a  death  of 
triumph.     Foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
British  lines,  Menou  returned  to  his  original  position 
with  great  loss.     His  troops  Avere  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  opponents,  and  were  besides  inured 
to  the  climate;  but,  with  ample  means  of  presenting 
a  protracted  resistance,  the  French  general  was  de- 
ficient both  in  talent   and  resolution.      Cairo  and 
Alexandria  surrendered ;  and  the  French  army  re- 
turned  to    their    own  country    upon    capitulation. 
This  great  event,  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of 
the  British  arms  since  the  days  of  Marlborough,  re- 
moved the  most  important  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a   general   pacification.      A  negociation   had   been 
on  foot  some  months,  and  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed   1st  October,   1801.      By   this  famous 
convention,  France  recovered  all  her  colonies,  and 
retained  possession   of  all  her  conquests,  with  the 
exception  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  states,  provision- 
ally occupied  by  her  troops.     It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that,  although  in  this  country  the  terms  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  were  severely  and  vehemently 
condemned  by  Lord  GrenviUe's   party,  it  was  re- 
ceived in  France  (as  indeed  it  had  been  welcomed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  here)  with  enthusi- 
atic  demonstrations  of  joy.     At  this  period  Napo- 
leon liad  attained  the  true  meridian  of  his  greatness. 
France,  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  empire,  com- 
pact in  her  territories,  increased  in  her  population, 
secure  in  a  strong  government,— an  object  of  terror  to 
her  ancient  rival,  Austria,  and  of  respect  to  her  com- 


petitor, Great  Britain,  and  by  the  restoration  of  her 
colonies  enabled  to  assume  some  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial nation, — was  placed  ina  most  brilliant  and  en- 
viable situation  among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe. 

Bonaparte,  having  accomplished  the  signature  of 
the  preliminary  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  had  now 
leisure  to  execute  a  design,  which  it  is  probable  he 
had  harboured  since  the  battle  of  Marengo  ;  this  was 
no  other  than  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  under  the  specious  title  of 
president  for  ten  years.  To  effect  this  scheme,  the 
notables  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  were  summoned 
to  attend  the  chief  consul  at  Lyons,  whither  Bona- 
parte repaired  on  11th  of  January,  1802,  leaving 
Earl  CornwaUisthe  British  ambassador  in  Paris. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cisalpine,  or,  as  it  was  now  denominated,  Italian 
republic,  the  new  president,  about  this  period,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Spain,  by  which  she  added 
Louisiana  to  France,  with  Parma  and  the  island  of 
Elba ;  the  two  last  upon  the  demise  of  the  reigning 
duke.  By  another  treaty  Portuguese  Guiana  was 
ceded  to  France,  a  tract  of  country  of  great  extent. 
GeneralTlaereau  was  also  deputed  to  take  possession 
of  the  Valais,  with  a  view  to  its  incorporation  with 
France.  Alarmed  at  these  rapid  assumptions  of 
power,  the  British  government  signified  to  Bona- 
parte that  he  must  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  ne- 
gociations  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  had  been  ver- 
bally suspended  some  months.  They  were  accord- 
ingly resumed,  and  produced  the  definitive  treaty  of 
Amiens,  signed  25th  March,  1802. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  people  of  France  by  en- 
larging the  prerogatives  of  the  Gallican  church,  as 
well  as  to  restrain  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  place  him  completely  in  his  power, 
Bonaparte  wrested  from  the  pope  the  celebrated 
Concordat,  with  the  purport  of  which  our  readers 
are  doubtless  well  acquainted.  This  event,  so  im- 
portant, and  upon  the  whole  so  beneficial  to  France, 
was  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  high  mass  at 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  On  this  occasion 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  state  of  a  monarch  :  his  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  eight  horses  superbly  capari- 
soned, the  cortege  which  followed  him  was  remark- 
ably briUiant,  and  included  a  number  of  servants  in 
superb  liveries,  although  in  direct  violation  of  a  law 
passed  in  the  time  of  the  former  republic.  Soon 
afterwards  Bonaparte  still  further  extended  his  lenity 
to  the  emigrants  by  a  formal  decree,  which  restored 
many  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  people  to  their 
country,  and  enacted  a  new  order  of  privileged  per- 
sons, v/ho  were  styled  the  Members  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  This  body  consisted  of  individuals  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  their  pubhc  services  :  they 
were  divided  into  classes  of  respective  merit. 

Having  thus  concluded  peace  on  the  most  favour- 
able terms  with  all  the  enemies  of  France,  estab- 
lished a  vigorous  government  in  every  branch  of  its 
administration,  fostered  agriculture,  endeavoured  to 
encourage  commerce,  patronized  the  fine  arts,  estab- 
hshed  toleration,  restrained  the  turbulence  of  faction, 
elicited  order  from  a  chaos  of  misrule,  and  recalled 
victoiy  to  the  French  standard,  the  first  consul 
deemed  the  favourable  moment  arrived  when  he 
might  openly  assume  the  power,  but  not  the  title,  of 
an  hereditary  monarch.  With  this  impression,  after 
some  politiccl  coquetry  with  the  senate,  he  accepted 
the  title  of  chief  consul  for  life,  with  the  power  of 
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naming  his  successor !  The  situations  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  consulate  were  also  rendered  lifehold. 
He  was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  adding  forty 
members  to.the  senate  ;  and  his  power  was  still  fur- 
ther increased,'so  as  to  render  him  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  his  adopted  countrj'.  ITiis  point  being  carried, 
he  had  leisure  to  concert  Avith  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der and  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  plan  of  what  was 
called  the  German  Indemnities.  In  the  execution 
of  this  enterprize,  Bonaparte  acted  with  peculiar  se- 
verity to  Austria,  and  shortly  after  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  broken  by  the  French,  who  invaded 
Switzerland  on  the  plea  of  quelling  the  factions 
which  agitated  that  beautiful  country.  Some  time 
pre^ious  to  this  event  a  new  constitution  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Swiss  people  by  the  French 
government.  The  promulgation  of  this  constitution 
gave  rise  to  an  immediate  insurrection,  in  which 
Schuytz,  Uric,  Underivalden,  Claris,  and  other 
cantons  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  French  party.  The  insurgents  prevailed 
for  a  time,  obtained  possession  of  Berne,  and  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  great  continental  powers  to 
support  them.  A  powerful  army,  however,  soon 
enforced  Bonapai-te's  commands ;  deputies  were 
convened  from  the  different  cantons,  and  ordered  to 
Paris,  where,  under  the  eye  of  the  chief  consul,  they 
formed  a  new  constitution  for  the  Smss,  which  was 
soon  aftenvards  promulgated ;  and,  as  its  execution 
could  not  be  opposed,  it  was  submitted  to  by  the 
people,  whom  Bonaparte  treated  with  great  indul- 
gence. 

From  the  operation  of  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  Malta  was  rapidly  hasten- 
ing to  its  dissolution.  The  establishment  of  knights 
of  diSerent  countries  were  suppressed:  difficulties 
occurred  in  procuring  the  guarantees  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the  independence  of  the 
island  and  of  the  f  order,  which,  combined  with 
Sebastiani's  report,  and  ^the  ofi'ence  taken  by  Lord 
"Whitworth  the  Enghsh  ambassador,  in  a  conversa- 
tion he  held  with  the  first  consul  at  one  of  his 
levees,  induced  our  ministry  to  issue  an  order  for 
the  investment  of  Malta,  and  a  precautionary  arma- 
ment to  secure  its  'detention.  Matters  were  now 
hastening  to  an  extremity,  and,  after  an  armistice  of 
somewhat  less  than  a  year,  war  was  proclaimed  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  first  measure  adopted 
by  Bonaparte  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  a 
decree  to  imprison  aU  the  Enghsh  then  in  France, 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  sLxty,  on  the  ground  that 
two  merchant  vessels  had  been  captured  by  two  En- 
ghsh frigates  before  a  declaration  of  war.  The  at- 
tention, however,  of  the  first  consul  was  soon 
diverted  to  nearer  objects.  A  conspiracy  against 
the  government  was  formed  by  Georges  a  Vendean, 
General  Pichegru,  and  some  other  indi\-iduals  of 
less  note,  with  the  knowledge,  as  it  was  affirmed, 
and  consent  of  General  Moreau.  These  persons  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  found  guilty. 

Moreau  was  pardoned  on  condition  of  his  exihng 
himself  to  America,  whither  ',he  soon  after  repaired. 
The  defection  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  his  military 
talents,  and  so  estimable  for  his  private  A-irtues, 
alarmed  Bonaparte,  andaffijrded  him  an  excuse  for  his 
assumption  of  the  imperial  title,  an  honour  which 
was  confirmed  upon  him  by  the  votes  of  the  senate 
and  the  legislative  bodies.  His  brothers,  Louis  and 
Joseph,  were  created  princes.     The  empire  was  de- 
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clared  hereditary  in  his  person,  and  descendible  ac- 
cording to  the  Salique  law,  from  male  to  male,  to 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  females  and  their  issue. 
The  dignities  of  arch-treasurer  and  arch- chancellor 
of  the  empire  were  conferred  upon  the  two  ex- 
consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  were  created  marshals,  and  a  new 
constitution  given  to  the  empire.  A  magnificent 
civil  hst  was  appointed ;  and  finally,  to  give  a  greater 
eclat  to  this  important  measure,  the  aged  pontiff  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps,  to  anoint  the  new  sove- 
reign of  France  and  his  consort,  the  empress  Jose- 
phine, on  2nd  December,  1804.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  Bonaparte  seized  on  the  person  of  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  son  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon,  in  the 
neutral  territory  of  Baden,  upon  a  charge  of  being 
actively  engaged  in  plots  against  the  French  govern- 
ment. This  unfortunate  prince  was  hurried  to 
Paris,  tried  immediately  by  a  court-martial,  and 
condemned  to  be  shot  the  same  evening,  by  torch- 
light, in  the  wood  of  Yincennes.  This  act  has  with 
justice  been  considered  one  of  the  great  stains  on 
the  character  of  Napoleon. 

Soon  after  this  event  Napoleon  repaired  to  Milan, 
where  he  assumed  the  iron  crowTi  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  kings  of  Lombardy,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that,  after  his  demise,  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Lombardy  should  never  be  worn  upon  the  same 
brow.     While  these  scenes  were  acting,  Spain,  who 
had  assisted  France  with  her  treasures,  had  now 
exhausted  the  patience  of  Great  Britain.     The  in- 
disposition of  the  emperor  Alexander  towards  Na- 
poleon, the  rapid  strides  of  the  new  emperor  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  dictatorship  of  Europe,  and  the 
imminent  danger  apprehended  to  the  liberties  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  states,  produced  a  coalition 
against  France,  of  which  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land were  members.      Preparations   for  war  were 
made  on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  produced  strong 
remonstrances  from  Napoleon  to  that  government. 
Every  thing  presaged  approaching  hostility ;   but  as 
yet  the  door  of  negociation  was  not  entirely  closed. 
Suddenly  the  Toulon  fleet  set  sail,  raised  the  block- 
ade  of  Cadiz,  and  was  reinforced  by  the  Spanish 
squadron,  then  composing  an  armament  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line.     Had  the  combined  fleet  proceeded 
northward,  it  was  strong  enough  to  have  raised  in 
succession  the  blockade  of  the  different  squadrons 
on  the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  and,  thus  accu- 
mulating its  strength,  have  composed  an  armada  of 
seventy-four  ships  of  the  hne  in  the  channel.     The 
combined  squadron  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  arrived  at  Martinique,  where  it  lingered  in  in- 
activity.    It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Nelson,  who 
\vith  eleven  ships  of  the  line   was  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  apprised  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Toulon  fleet ;  but,  mistaken  as  to  their  real  object, 
he  proceeded  almost  as  far  as  Egypt  in  pursuit  of 
them.     Undeceived  with,  respect  to  their  destination, 
he  followed  them  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  such  was 
the  terror  of  his  name  that  the  French  admiral,  de- 
spite  of  his  important   numerical   superiority,   re- 
turned to  Europe.     On  approaching  Ferrol,  he  was 
encountered  by  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships  of  the 
line,  under    Sir  Robert  Calder;   an  action  ensued, 
which  terminated  at  night,  and  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  four  sail  of  the  line.     The  remainder  of  the 
combined  squadron  escaped  under  cover  of  a  dense 
fog,  and  of  the  darkness,  into  the  harbour  of  Ferrol. 
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The  French  troops  now  proceeded  to  the  Rhine. 
The  armies  in  Hanover  and  HoUand  were  hkewise 
directed  to  proceed  southward  on  a  hne  of  march 
vertical  to  the  Danube.  On  this  occasion  the  allies 
committed  a  fatal  error.  It  was  generally,  but  most 
falsely,  imagined  that  Napoleon  was  taken  by  sur- 
])rise,  and  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  conflict. 
Acting  vmder  this  impression,  their  preparations  were 
not  commensurate,  either  in  extent  or  celerity,  with 
the  gigantic  power  and  still  more  formidable  genius 
with  which  they  had  to  contend.  The  Austrian  army 
crossed  the  Inn,  and  took  possession  of  Bavaria, 
which  they  treated  in  every  particular  as  a  conquered 
country,  levying  contributions,  and  paying  for  their 
supplies  in  depreciated  Austrian  paper.  In  the 
mean  time  the  electoral  troops,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  20,000  men,  had  proceeded  to  Ingolstadt 
where  they  took  a  position  under  the  protection  of 
that  fortress.  A  gross  mistake  was  here  committed 
by  the  Austrian  government.  No  steps  were  taken  to 
conciliate  the  elector,  and  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  invasion  of  his  dominions  from  inevitable  neces- 
sity ;  but  he  soon  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Napoleon,  the  bitter  fruits  of  which  shortly  appeared. 

After  halting  a  few  days  in  Bavaria,  the  Austrian 
general  Mack,  with  an  army  of  upwards  of  80,000 
men,  advanced  into  Suabia,  and  penetrated  nearly 
as  far  as  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  Napoleon, 
ha\'ing  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  ad- 
dressed the  senate,  ordered  the  formation  of  two 
armies  of  reser\'e  of  80,000  men  each,  published  a 
manifesto  justificatory  of  the  war  on  his  part,  and 
])resented  through  the  French  minister,  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  a  memorial,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
recriminate  upon  Austria,  dejiarted  from  Paris,  and 
arrived  at  Strasburgh  the  latter  end  of  September, 
1805,  accompanied  by  the  empress  Josephine. 

The  French  army  immediately  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  Danube.  Na- 
poleon proceeded  to  Ludwgsburgh,  the  residence  of 
the  elector  of  Wirtemberg,  where  he  was  sumptu- 
ously entertained  ;  and  the  elector's  troops  were  then 
incorporated  with  the  French  army.  The  cavalry 
of  that  army,  commanded  by  Murat,  pushed  its  pa- 
troles  into  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  where  they 
remained  in  position  several  days,  with  a  view  to  de- 
ceive the  Austrian  commander,  and  lead  him  to  con- 
clude that  he  would  encounter  the  French  army  in  its 
front ;  whereas,  by  the  bold  and  masterly  plan  of 
Napoleon,  the  points  of  union  of  the  different  corps 
of  his  army  were  to  lie  Dettingen  and  Donawert, 
thus  interposing  a  superior  force  between  Mack  and 
the  Austrian  tenitory,  and  rendering  a  junction  with 
the  first  Russian  army,  then  rapidly  approaching  the 
Inn,  impracticable.  In  prosecuting  this  design, 
Napoleon  crossed  the  Danube  at  and  above  Dona- 
wert, and,  spreading  the  forces  under  his  immediate 
command  to  the  southward,  occupied  a  line  so  as  to 
bear  immediately  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  vicinity  of  Ulm.  In  the  mean  time 
Murat  attacked  and  defeated  a  division  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Danube.  This  detachment  was 
completely  routed  with  the  loss  of  4000  prisoners, 
their  artillery,  baggage,  and  standards.  The  corps 
under  Ney  assailed  the  strong  position  of  Guntzburg, 
and  the  line  of  the  bridges  connected  with  it.  The 
action  here  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary,  but  the 
French  prevailed,  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Ulm,  with  the  loss  of  up- 
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wards  of  3000  men.  Having  so  far  succeeded  in  his 
plans.  Napoleon  detached  Bernadotte,  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  reinforced  by  the  Bavarians,  to 
the  Inn,  to  obsen'e  the  Russian  army  now  increased 
by  the  addition  of  some  Austrian  troops.  Berna- 
dotte was  enabled  to  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  holding  the  allies  in  check,  and 
preventing  them  from  taking  any  measures  to  avert 
the  catastrophe  which  menaced  the  army  under 
Mack. 

Thus  secure  from  all  assaults  in  his  rear.  Napo- 
leon vigorously  pressed  the  Austrians,  who  were 
constrained  to  relinquish  the  outworks  which  de- 
fended their  position  at  Ulm.  After  a  most  gallant 
opposition,  on  11th  of  October,  Soult,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  Meinengen,  surrounded  it,  and  the  garri- 
son, composing  a  great  part  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army,  capitulated.  Pursuing  his  victorious 
career,  he  advanced  to  Biberach,  whither  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand  had  retired ;  and,  understanding 
that  he  had  quitted  that  place  for  Ulm,  Soult  took 
possession  of  the  pass  of  Bregentz  :  the  result  of 
these  combined  manoeuvres  was  the  complete  invest- 
ment of  the  army  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
Mack.  The  archduke  Ferdinand,  who  foresaw  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  this  corps,  separated  him- 
self from  his  ill-fated  comrades,  and,  wth  a  consi- 
derable force,  took  the  road  to  Franconia.  He  was 
closely  pursued  by  the  divisions  imder  the  order  of 
Murat  and  Lannes,  who  compelled  General  Wer- 
neck,  with  a  force  of  12,000  men,  to  surrender  ;  but, 
after  losing  the  gi-eater  part  of  his  artillery,  the 
archduke,  with  the  wreck  of  his  gallant  army,  sought 
and  found  refuge  in  the  mountains  which  separate 
Bohemia  from  Franconia.  The  situation  of  Mack 
became  hopeless.  Every  prospect  either  of  success- 
ful resistance  or  escape  was  at  an  end,  and  he  was 
now  menaced  with  a  general  assault  on  his  works, 
which  were  incapable  of  being  defended.  In  this 
extremity  he  agreed  to  capitulate,  first  stipulating 
that  he  should  remain  unmolested  until  the  25th  of 
October,  and  afterwards  consenting  to  the  surrender 
of  his  army  on  the  20th,  provided  that  the  corps 
under  Ney  should  not  advance  beyond  ten  leagues 
from  Ulm  until  the  25th.  As  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  Napoleon  to  detach  Ney's  corps,  get  pos- 
session of  the  Tyrol,  and  menace  the  rear  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy,  he  readily  assented  to  this 
condition ;  and  on  the  20th  the  troops  immediately 
under  the  comm_and  of  Mack  marched  out  of  Ulm, 
with  the  honours  of  war,  depositing  their  arms  on  the 
glacis.  ITieir  number  exceeded  30,000  men.  On 
this  occasion  Bonaparte,  collecting  the  principal 
Austrian  oflScers,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  Gentlemen,  your  master  wages  an  unjust  war  : 
I  tell  you  plainly,  I  know  not  for  what  I  am  fighting ; 
I  know  not  what  can  be  required  of  me.  My  re- 
sources are  not  confined  to  my  present  army.  Those 
prisoners  of  war  now  on  their  way  to  France  will 
observe  the  spirit  which  animates  my  people,  and 
with  what  eagerness  they  flock  to  my  standards. 
At  a  single  word  200,000  volunteers  crowd  to  my 
standard,  and  in  six  weeks  become  good  soldiers ; 
whereas  your  recruits  only  march  from  compulsion, 
and  do  not  become  good  soldiers  until  after  several 
years.  Let  me  advise  my  brother,  the  emperor,  to 
I  hasten  to  make  peace.  All  states  must  have  an  end  ; 
and  in  the  present  crisis  he  must  feel  serious  alarms 
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lest  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Lorraine  should 
be  at  hand.  I  desire  nothing  further  upon  the  conti- 
nent ;  I  want  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ;  and  it 
is  as  much  your  interest  as  mine  that  I  should  have 
them." 

In  Italy  many  actions  were  fought  in  which  the 
victory  was  obstinately  contested.  The  Austrian 
forces  in  that  quarter  were  commanded  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles,  the  French  by  Massena.  Slowly, 
and  contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  the  Austrians 
withdrew :  their  commander,  although  constrained 
to  retire  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  con- 
ducted his  retrograde  movements  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  with  but  trivial  loss.  He  was  not 
followed  by  Massena  beyond  the  frontier  of  Carniola. 

The  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  which  hardly 
amounted  to  70,000  men,  did  not,  indeed  could  not, 
oflFer  any  effectual  opposition.  The  main  body  of 
the  French  army  therefore  marched  with  the  utmost 
celerity  on  the  road  to  Vierma,  expelling  the  allies 
from  every  position  they  attempted  to  occupy,  and 
enfeebling  them  by  successive  losses  oi'men,  artillery, 
and  baggage. 

On  the  1 1th  November  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
French  army  arrived  before  Vienna,  which  city 
obtained  favourable  terms  from  the  victor.  Having 
organized  a  provisional  administration  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Austria,  and  made  such  arrangements  for 
the  security  of  his  Hanks  and  rear  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  Bonaparte  quitted  Vienna  on  the  15th 
of  November,  to  rejoin  the  army  which  had  marched 
into  Moravia,  whither  the  allies  had  retreated.  At 
Hollebrunn,  Murat  and  Lannes  came  up  with  the 
rear-guard  of  the  allies,  and  captured  some  baggage. 
Shortly  after  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander presented  himself  at  the  out-posts  of  the 
French  army,  and  demanded  time  for  the  Russian 
army  to  separate  from  the  Austrians  and  capitulate. 
Murat  was  deceived,  and  the  Russians  gained  all 
they  wanted — time  to  enable  them  to  retire  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were 
attacked  at  Guntersdorff,  and  driven  from  the  field 
with  the  loss  of  2000  prisoners.  Napoleon  then  re- 
moved to  Brunn,  the  citadel  of  which  capitulated; 
and  now  ensued  a  pause  in  the  military  operations. 
The  reinforcements  which  the  Russians  expected 
had  joined  them,  and  much  diplomatic  finesse  was 
practised  on  both  sides.  Napoleon,  understanding 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  had  arrived,  sent  Gene- 
ral Savary  to  compliment  him ;  that  officer  re- 
mained two  days  in  the  Russian  camp,  and  the  ob- 
servations which  he  made  determined  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon ;  he  affected  a  strong  desire  for  peace, 
which  he  had  before  refused  to  the  emperor  Francis, 
but  upon  insupportable  conditions,  retreated  to 
some  distance,  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the  real', 
which  he  carefully  fortified,  receiving  Prince  Dolgo- 
rucki,  whom  the  emperor  Alexander  had  sent  to 
him,  at  the  advanced  guard.  Briefly,  every  measure 
was  adopted  which  could  induce  the  allies  to  believe 
that  he  shunned  because  he  dreaded  a  battle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  army  had  neither 
provisions  for  the  men  nor  forage  for  the  horses, 
neither  had  they  any  commander  capable  of  oppos- 
ing Napoleon.  Necessity  urged  them  to  become  the 
assailants;  accordingly,  on  the  1st  December,  they 
commenced  an  offensive  movement,  directing  their 
march  in  separate  columns,  avowedly  with  the  design 
of  turning  the  flank  of  the  French  army  •   to  this 
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movement  Napoleon  made  no  opposition  whatever ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  cavalry  under  Murat  retired, 
and  at  night  the  allies  occupied  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  the  French  army,  but  separated  from  it  by 
very  difficult  ground,  which  prevented  an  advance 
from  that  position  in  columns,  preserving  a  continued 
connection  with  each  other.  The  forces  of  the  two 
armies  were  nearly  equal,  [amounting,  on  both  sides, 
to  about  80,000  men ;  they  were  equal  also  in 
courage  ;  in  every  other  military  quality  the  Russians 
were  much  inferior  to  the  French  army. 

At  length  the  morning  of  the  2nd  December 
dawned  on  many  thousand  eyes  on  which  the  film 
of  death  was  to  descend  before  the  evening,  and  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  commenced.  The  position  of  the 
French  army  was  strong  and  very  compact.  The 
different  corps  composing  it  were  drawn  up  in  mas- 
sive columns,  ready  to  deploy  or  advance  when  the 
critical  moment  arrived.  The  Russian  army  was 
arranged  in  six  columns,  of  which  that  forming  the 
centre  was  the  weakest.  This  error  originated  in  an 
ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  position  really  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  and  in  a  presumptuous  confi- 
dence as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle.  From  the  diffi- 
cult nature  of  the  debouches,  the  Russian  columns, 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  from  their  original 
position,  diverged  from  each  other  like  radii  from  a 
common  centre.  The  effect  of  this  derangement 
was  that  the  left  of  the  alhes  was  separated  from  the 
centre  extremity  of  the  French  right  wing,  where  the 
defile  of  Tellnitz  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  ob- 
stinately defended.  After  a  long  and  various  strug- 
gle, it  remained  in  possession  of  the  allies,  who  were 
thus  enabled  to  realize  a  part  of  their  plan ;  but,  in 
proportion  as  the  allied  left  \ving  advanced,  a  wider 
interval  was  interposed  between  it  and  the  centre 
of  the  army.  Napoleon  saw  and  profited  by  the  mis- 
take ;  a  strong  column  of  the  arm)',  under  Soult,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  ^^llage  and  heights  of  Pratzen, 
a  position  which  the  Russians  had  occupied  before 
the  battle,  and  which,  if  gained  by  the  French,  en- 
abled them  to  turn  the  allies,  and  render  the  junction 
of  the  left  wing  and  centre  an  impossibihty.  At  this 
moment  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  ad- 
vanced in  compact  bodies,  in  connection  with  and 
deriving  aid  from  each  other.  A  strong  contest  now 
took  place  for  the  possession  of  the  heights  of  Blas- 
sowitz.  The  archduke  Constantine  ordered  a  charge 
by  the  LIhlans,  which  Kellerman,  who  commanded 
a  part  of  the  French  ca^'alry,  declining,  the  troops 
rushed  impetuousl}',  in  pursuit  of  Kellerman,  through 
the  interval  of  the  French  infantry.  Tliey  were  thus 
exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  two  divisions,  which 
discomfited  them  with  great  loss.  The  infantry  of 
the  archduke  were  completely  routed. 

In  the  mean  time  Soult  advanced  to  the  heights  of 
Pratzen,  on  the  possession  of  which  depended  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Prince  Kutusoff,  the  Russian 
general  who  commanded  the  whole  army,  and  was 
then  stationed  in  the  centre,  on  his  way  to  attack 
that  of  the  French,  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
opposed  by  a  superior  force,  when  he  imagined  him- 
seljf  to  be  the  assailant.  He  immediately  determined 
to  recover  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  and  sent  for  fresh 
troops  :  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  corps  of  Soult  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  heights.  The  Russians 
then  detennined  upon  a  general  attack,  but  their  fire 
was  opened  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  exe- 
cution, while,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  fire,  re- 
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served  until  the  moment  when  its  deUvery  would  be 
most  effective,  thinned  the  ranks,  and  staggered  the 
resolution  of  the  Russians.  Soult  then  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  heights,  of  which  he  took  and  retained 
possession,  forming  his  troops  in  several  lines,  and 
giving  them  an  angular  direction,  so  as  to  present  a 
double  front.  The  emperor  Alexander  accompanied 
that  column  of  the  Russian  army  which  was  opposed 
to  Soult,  and  led  his  own  battalion  to  attack  his 
right  flank  ;  other  corps  also  harassed  him ;  but  the 
position  of  Soult  was  strong,  and  his  arrangements 
masterly:  he  was  enabled  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
while  the  inequalities  and  elevation  covered  his  own 
troops.  Nothing  now  but  a  vigorous  charge  with 
the  bayonet  coidd  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  Russians,  formed  into  close  columns,  attempted 
this  desperate  manoeuvre ;  but  the  destructive  fire 
of  the  French  exterminated  whole  ranks  of  the  as- 
sailants. Still  they  persevered,  and  succeeded  in 
compelling  a  part  of  the  French  line  to  give  way. 
Soult  now  ordered  a  general  charge,  which  repelled 
the  enemy ;  and  his  artillery,  now  brought  into  line, 
converted  their  retreat  into  a  disorderly  flight,  in 
which  they  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery. 
llie  battle  still  raged  in  other  quarters.  The  pos- 
session of  the  heights  of  Blassowitz  was  long  and 
firmly  contested.  BriUiant  and  effective  charges  were 
made  with  the  Russian  and  French  cavalry,  in  which 
the  guards  on  each  side  particulaidy  distinguished 
themselves  ;  but  the  French,  continually  reinforced, 
gained  possession  of  the  heights,  although  the  arch- 
duke Constantine  was  enabled  to  retreat  in  tolerable 
order.  Lannes'  corps  had  interposed  itself  between 
the  columns  of  Prince  Bragation  and  General  Uwar- 
row,  and  had  obtained  possession  of  a  commanding 
eminence  on  the  road  to  Brunn.  The  fire  under  this 
oflScer  was  so  considerable,  and  directed  with  such 
skill,  that  he  was  enabled  to  advance  and  expel  both 
the  Russian  columns  from  the  position  they  occupied, 
but  not  without  a  long  and  desperate  opposition  from 
Prince  Bragation. 

The  heights  of  Austerlitz,  in  the  rear  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  allies  before  the  action,  and 
which  position  was  now  occupied,  became  the  point 
of  union  for  the  scattered  remains  of  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  columns,  but  by  this  movement  they 
exposed  the  baggage  of  their  army,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  seized  by  the  French.  The  position  of 
Soult  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen  enabled  him  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  those  columns  composing 
the  jdlied  left  wing,  which  were  entangled  in  defiles, 
where  they  could  neither  receive  nor  give  aid  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the 
French  troops  had  defeated  their  enemies  in  every 
other  point,  that  Napoleon  brought  up  his  resen-e, 
which  had  never  yet  been  engaged,  and  consisted  of 
twenty  battalions,  to  attack  these  columns.  The 
operation  completely  succeeded,  and  their  feeble 
wrecks,  which  in  the  course  of  the  day  had  lost 
10,000  prisoners,  with  the  greater  part  of  their  ar- 
tillery, were  obliged  to  defile  along  a  narrow  cause- 
way exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  chain-shot,  and 
leaxdng  behind  them  the  greater  part  of  their  cannon. 
A  heavy  rain  completed  their  misfortunes.  Such  is 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
which  reduced  the  allied  army  to  one-half  of  their 
original  numbers.  The  aggregate  of  their  loss  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to  about 
40,000  men,  and  almost  the  whole  of  their  artillery. 


with  many  standards.  On  the  day  after  the  action 
Napoleon  directed  different  corps  of  the  army  to 
pursue  the  allies,  who,  in  their  retreat,  had  taken  the 
route  to  Hungary.  They  were  too  much  enfeebled 
to  risk  another  action,  and  the  French  army  was 
proceeding  to  surround  them.  At  night  Prince 
Lichtcnstein  arrived  in  the  French  camp,  to  treat  for 
a  suspension  of  arms ;  and  the  next  day  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor 
Francis.  Their  colloquy  was  a  long  one,  and  in  it 
was  doubtless  discussed  not  only  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  but  of  the  treaty  to  which  it  tended.  The 
armistice  itself  was  inscribed  with  the  point  of  the 
sword.  It  secured  the  communications  of  Napoleon 
with  the  army  under  Massena,  an  object  of  the  first 
importance,  enabled  the  French  army  to  retain  all 
its  conquests,  prescribed  the  retreat  of  the  Russians 
by  forced  marches,  that  Austria  should  engage  to 
discontinue  the  Hungarian  le^•ies,  promise  not  to 
admit  any  foreign  army  into  her  territories,  and  also 
that  a  diplomatic  meeting  should  instantly  take  place 
at  Nicholsburg,  in  order  to  prepare  the  definitive 
treaty :  to  all  these  conditions  the  emperor  was  of 
course  compelled  to  assent.  Prussia  also  ceded  the 
grand  duchy  of  Berg,  which  Napoleon  gave  to 
Murat ;  and,  in  exchange  for  Hanover,  the  margra- 
viate  of  Anspach,  which  being  assigned  to  Bavaria 
cemented  the  chain  of  intermarriages  with  his  rela- 
tives, which  he  meditated,  by  uniting  his  adopted 
son,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  to  a  princess  of  that  family. 
At  the  same  time  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  and  Saxony  were  transformed  into  kings,  the 
crown  of  Naples  was  bestowed  on  his  brother  Joseph, 
that  of  Holland  on  Louis,  and  that  of  Westphaha  on 
Jerome. 

In  July,  1806,  he  ratified  at  Paris  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  he 
transferred  to  himself  the  preponderancy  previously 
enjoyed  by  the  house  of  Austria.  In  the  month  of 
September  following,  he  demanded  from  his  new 
aUies  levies  of  men,  and  by  his  military  movements, 
and  his  conduct  towards  Hanover,  he  once  more 
caused  Russia  to  rise  in  arms,  and  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Jena,  which  was  fought  on  the  14th  of 
October  1806,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns.  The  French 
leader  arrived  at  Jena  on  the  13th  of  October,  and 
he  soon  acquired  certain  information  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Prussian  army.  It  had  left  Weimar  in 
two  great  corps;  the  largest,  imder  the  immediate 
command  of  the  king  and  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, had  taken  the  road  from  Weimar  to  Naum- 
berg;  the  other,  under  the  orders  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenloe,  had  directed  its  march  on  Jena.  In  fact, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  looks  back 
upon  Jena,  than  they  discovered  the  enemy's  line 
almost  in  front  of  them.  ITie  emperor  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  went  to  reconnoitre.  The  sun 
had  not  quite  set;  and  he  advanced  till  some  musket- 
shots  were  fired  at  him.  He  returned  to  hasten  the 
march  of  the  columns  to  their  positions,  which  he 
recommended  to  the  generals  not  to  take  up  till  it 
was  dark.  He  slept  in  the  bivouac  amidst  the  troops, 
ha\'ing  made  jQl  the  generals  sup  with  him.  The 
French  were  under  arms  by  day-break ;  but  the  focr 
was  so  thick  that,  advancing  towards  the  enemy  in 
the  open  ground  in  front,  they  missed  their  way, 
and  came  upon  a  wood  where  the  Prussian  left  was 
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jjosted.  At  nine,  the  fog  cleared  up,  the  sun  shone 
out,  the  two  armies  found  themselves  close  together, 
and  the  cannonade  commenced  in  the  centre,  wth 
the  greatest  sharpness  on  the  Prussian  side.  Ney, 
who  was  on  the  right  of  Marshal  Lannes,  attacked 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Prussians,  repeatedly  taking 
and  heing  driven  from  a  village  where  it  was  lodged; 
and  would  have  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men  had 
not  a  division  of  Soult's  coming  up  at  the  time 
(though  fatigued  after  a  long  march)  joined  in  the 
action,  turned  the  Prussian  left,  and  compelled  them 
to  evacuate  the  \allage. 

While  this  movement  was  operating  on  their  left. 
Marshal  Lannes  made  a  A-igorous  attack  on  the 
Prussian  centre.  The  boldne'ss  of  his  advance  made 
them  shift  their  whole  position.  The  action  then 
recommenced,  and  a  new  incident  decided  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  The  emperor  had  left  Marshal 
Augereau  at  Mentz,  to  collect  the  regiments  which 
had  been  sent  back  from  Austerlitz  to  France,  and  to 
follow  with  what  haste  he  could.  He  made  such 
good  speed  that  he  arrived  at  Jena  while  the  battle 
was  going  on.  He  did  not  pause  a  moment,  but 
advanced  through  a  fir-wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
appear  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  right  at  the  instant 
that  Lannes  was  attacking  it  in  front,  commencing  a 
discharge  of  musketry  before  the  Prussians  had  time 
to  reconnoitre.  Bonaparte's  columns  seemed  to 
meet  together  at  the  scene  of  action,  as  we  sometimes 
see  the  clouds  assembhng  from  the  different  points 
of  heaven  before  a  thunder-storm.  This  attack,  being 
as  determined  as  it  was  unexpected,  made  the 
enemy's  line  waver.  The  emperor  had  but  few 
cavalry  with  him,  the  main  body  being  on  the  road 
to  Naumberg;  but,  as  soon  as  the  oscillation  was  ob- 
served in  the  Prussian  ranks,  they  were  sent  forward, 
and  ordered  to  charge  with  desperation.  This  move- 
ment succeeded  in  preventing  the  Prussian  army 
from  rallying  ;  and  the  head  of  Murat's  cavalry  just 
then  coming  up  completed  the  disorder,  and  united 
with  the  rest  in  pursuing  the  routed  enemy  on  the 
road  to  Weimar,  along  which  they  were  escaping. 

The  emperor,  from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  saw 
the  flight  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  French  cavalry 
taking  them  by  thousands.  Night  was  approaching ; 
and  here,  as  at  Austerlitz,  he  rode  round  the  field  of 
battle.  He  often  ahghted  from  his  horse  to  give  a 
little  brandy  to  the  wounded ;  or  placed  his  hand  on 
the  breast  of  a  soldier  to  feel  if  his  heart  beat,  or 
there  was  any  chance  of  life.  His  joy  on  such  oc- 
casions was  only  checked  by  the  recollection  of  those 
he  could  not  succour.  If  he  found  a  greater  number 
of  dead  in  one  part  of  the  field  than  another,  he 
looked  at  the  buttons  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
regiment ;  and  afterwards  at  the  first  review  he  would 
question  the  men  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  attacked,  and  how  the  loss  had  happened. 
He  returned  to  pass  the  night  at  Jena,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  professors  of  the  University,  and  rewarded 
the  \-icar  of  that  place  for  the  attention  he  had  shown 
to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

On  the  same  day  (the  14th  of  October)  on  which 
Napoleon  overthrew  the  prince  of  Hohenloe  in  front 
of  Jena,  Davoust  and  Bemadotte,  in  pursuance  of 
their  instructions,  marched  from  Naumburg  by  the 
Weimar  road,  on  which  the  Prussian  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  king,  was  advancing.  Davoust 
was  in  a  great  measiure  ignorant  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  but  he  had  no  sooner  reached  the  summit 
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of  the  hill,  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  ascend  after  pass- 
ing the  stone  bridge  over  the  Saale,  about  a  league 
from  Naumburg,  than  he  descried  the  Piiissian  army 
below.     He  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Bernadottewho  was  close  behind  him,  and  requested 
he  would  support  him.     Bemadotte  insisted  on  tak- 
ing the  lead;  and,   this  not  being  acceded  to  by  the 
other,  contrived  not  to  act  at  all,  pretending  to  be 
in  search  of  a  passage   somewhere  higher  up  the 
river.     Marshal  Davoust  attacked  with  an  inferiority 
in  numbers  of  one  to  four.     Scarcely  was  his  line 
formed  when  he  was  assailed  by  a  cannonade  '  and 
discharge  of  musketry,  which  were  the  more  furiously 
maintained  as  the  enemy  thought  they  were  sure  of 
destroying  him :  had  it  not  been  for  his  great  courage 
and  firmness  under  fire,  his  troops  must  have  been 
completely  disheartened.     By  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  had  lost  one-third  of  his  force.     He 
could  only  retain  his  men  in  the  field  by  showing 
himself  every  where.      In  vain   his   aide-de-camp 
hurried  to  and  fro  to  Bemadotte  to  urge  him  to 
move :  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  seeking  a  passage 
where  none  was  to  be  found,  and  would  thus  have 
allowed  Davoust  to  be  crushed.     He  also  contrived 
to  keep  back  the  cavalry,  over  which  he  had  no  right 
of  control.      Davoust  was   indebted  to  his   great 
valour,  and  to  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
troops,  for  the  glory  he  won  on  this  day,  which  was 
to  him  the  most  honourable  that  coidd  be.  Notn-ith- 
standing  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  he  took  from 
the  enemy  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  retreat.     Had  he  been  supported  by  a  body 
of  cavalry,  he  might  have  taken  a  great  number  of 
prisoners ;  but  that  he  had  been  able  to  keep  the 
field  under  such  disadvantages  obtained   him  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  army.      The  loss   of  the 
Pnissians  was  considerable.     iThe  duke  of  Bruns- 
■wick,  who  was  wounded,  hastily  retired  to  Altona, 
where  he  soon  after  died.     The  king,  on  learning 
what  had  befallen  the  duke,  made  a  movement  to 
regain  the  Oder;  nor  could  Davoust,  from  the  want 
of  cavalry,  obstruct  the  monarch's  retreat.     Adju- 
tant-general Romoeuf,  who  brought  the  report  of  the 
atfair  to  the  emperor  at  Jena,    said  nothing  of  the 
absence  of  the  cavalr)',  nor  of  Bemadotte's  refusal 
to  participate  in  the  action.     When  he  had  done, 
Bonaparte  asked  him  what  those  troops  had  been 
doing  during  the  conflict.    Recei%-ing  no  exjilanation, 
he  bit  his  lips,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  that 
something  was  amiss.     Yet  after  this  he  made  this 
man  a  sovereign.     It  would  seem  that,  as  the  world 
goes,  magnanimity  contains  the  seeds  of  its  destruc- 
tion in  its  own  bosom! 

Prisoners  poured  into  Jena  the  whole  of  the  night; 
and  amongst  them  was  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sax- 
on infantry,  vs-ith  several  generals.  The  emperor 
had  the  officers  assembled  in  a  hall  of  the  imi- 
versity,and  thus  addressed  them  by  his  interpreter:— 
"  Saxons !  I  am  not  your  enemy,  nor  the  enemy  of 
your  elector.  I  know  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
aid  the  designs  of  Prussia.  You  have  fought;  and 
Ul  fortune  has  deprived  you  of  yoiu-  liberty.  If  you 
have  sincerely  espoused  the  interests  of  Prussia,  you 
must  share  her  fate ;  but  if  you  can  assure  me  that 
your  sovereign  has  been  constrained  to  take  up  arms 
against  me,  and  that  he  wUl  seize  this  opportimity  of 
resuming  his  natural  pohcy,  I  will  overlook  the  past, 
and  will  henceforth  hve  on  friendly  terms  with  him." 
M.  Pfuhl,  a  Saxon  oflficer,  undertook  to  go  to  Dresden 
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with  this  proposal,  and  to  bring  an  answer  in  two 
days ;  and,  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  it  would 
be  favourable,  Bonaparte  gave  the  Saxon  prisoners 
their  hberty,  who  immediately  set  out  for  home  by 
way  of  Leipsic.  ^Flie  emperor  then  departed  in  an 
open  carriage  for  Weimar;  and,  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  called  the  Snail,  met  a  Prussian  officer 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  king,  with  a  proposal  for 
an  armistice.  ITiis  offer  was  not  comphed  ^\dth, 
because  its  only  object  was  to  remove  the  war  from 
his  own  dominions  into  those  of  the  allies  of  the 
French.  Either  from  the  date  of  the  king's  letter, 
or  by  some  other  means,  the  French  general  learned 
the  situation  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  directly 
ordered  Bernadotte  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Essen, 
defended  by  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and  made 
Lannes  march  upon  Erfurt,  where  the  prince  of 
Orange  commanded,  which  shortly  after  capitulated 
with  a  garrison  of  18,000  men.  This  town  was  also 
of  importance,  as  it  was  a  thoroughfare  from  the 
army  to  Mentz.  While  at  Weimar,  the  emperor 
had  an  interv-iew  with  the  Prussian  general  Schmet- 
tau,  an  old  aide-de-camp  of  Frederic  II.,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  died  in  consequence 
soon  after. 

At  Naumburg  Bonaparte  learned  from  Davoust 
(with  whom  he  expressed  his  high  satisfaction)  the 
whole  extent  of  Bernadotte's  misconduct  just  before. 
He  said,  "If  I  were  to  bring  him  to  a  court-martial, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  ordering  him  to  be  shot. 
The  best  way  is  to  overlook  it.  I  do  not  think  him 
so  devoid  of  honour  as  not  to  feel  the  shamefulness 
of  his  behaviour,  respecting  which  I  shall  not  fail  to 
let  him  know  my  mind."  Bonaparte  could  hardly 
have  been  a  physiognomist  to  trust  Bernadotte  twice ; 
for  he  must  have  seen  him  with  stealthy  eyes  look- 
ing over  his  high-arched  nose,  watching  his  own 
opportunities,  and  equally  indifferent  to  principle  or 
sentiment!  On  the  road  between  Naumburg  and 
Halle,  the  emperor  passed  over  the  field  of  Rosbach. 
The  emperor  amved  at  Potsdam  in  broad  day, 
and  went  immediately  to  visit  the  two  palaces  of 
Sans-Souci.  He  admired  the  beauty  of  the  larger 
palace,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  site  chosen 
for  it,  which  is  so  bleak  and  ungenial  that  the 
groMh  of  every  thing  is  stunted.  The  little  palace 
of  Sans-Souci  greatly  interested  him.  He  examined 
the  apartment  of  Frederic  the  Great,  which  is  kept 
with  religious  care.  None  of  the  furniture  had  been 
displaced,  and  certainly  splendour  constituted  no 
part  of  its  value.  The  writing-table  resembled  those 
which  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  offices  of  the  old 
French  notaries ;  the  inkstand  and  pens  were  still 
upon  it.  Bonaparte  opened  several  of  the  books 
which  Frederic  was  fond  of  reading,  and  which  con- 
tained marginal  notes  in  the  king's  own  hand,  ap- 
parently written  in  no  very  good  humour.  He 
ordered  the  door  to  be  opened  by  which  Frederic  used 
to  go  down  to  the  terrace  in  the  garden,  and  also 
that  which  he  passed  through,  when  he  went  to  re- 
view his  troops  on  the  great  sandy  plain  near  the 
palace. 

Bonaparte  entered  Berlin  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber. He  was  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
the  guard  and  the  whole  of  Davoust's  corps,  whom 
he  chose  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  Prussian  capital. 
ITie  weather  was  fine.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  seemed  to  he  out  of  doors,  and  the  win- 
lows  were  filled  with   ladies,   who,   though    they 


evinced  considerable  curiosity  on  the  occasion,  yet 

expressed  the  profoundest  grief  in  their  countenances, 
and  many  were  bathed  in  tears.  Pride,  passion,  pa- 
triotism, loyalty,  all  are  human,  and  have  tears  for 
their  dearest  loss :  truth  and  freedom  alone  see 
theirs  with  dry  eyes  !  The  emperor  ahghted  at  the 
king's  palace,  where  he  took  up  his  abode.  The 
troops  were  stationed  on  the  Custrin  and  Stettin 
roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  guards,  who  were 
quartered  in  Berlin.  Bonaparte  was  up  at  four  in 
the  morning,  sending  out  scouts  and  parties  of 
skirmishers  in  every  direction.  One  of  these  parties 
captured  a  flag  of  truce,  from  which  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  left  Prince  Hohenloe  at  New-Rupin  pre- 
paring to  depart  for  Prentzlau,  on  which  the  em- 
peror directed  the  dragoons  and  the  corps  of  Lannes 
to  proceed  thither  by  forced  marches  up  the  Havel. 
They  reached  the  bridge  at  Prentzlau  a  few  hours 
before  the  head  of  the  Prussian  column  appeared  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Both  sides  being 
very  much  fatigued,  a  parley  ensued.  The  Prussian 
troops  which  was  most  in  advance  was  a  regiment 
belonging  to[the  king's  guard,  which,  supposing  all 
lost,  was  very  glad  to  return  to  Berlin.  An  arrange- 
ment was  proposed  and  concluded  on  the  spot. 
Prince  Hohenloe  surrendered  with  all  the  troops 
that  were  with  him,  transferring  to  General  Blucher 
the  command  of  those  which  were  too  distant  to  be 
included  in  the  capitulation.  The  others  were  sent 
back  to  Berlin.  Prince  Charles  of  Mecklenburgh,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  queen,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Strelitz,  was  dismissed  on  his  parole. 
Blucher  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenloe's  corps,  and  added  them  to  what  remained 
of  the  army  that  fought  against  Davoust.  The 
king  had  withdrawn  from  his  army  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  had  been  refused.  He  took  Magdeburg  in 
his  way  to  Berlin,  and  thence  directed  his  course  to  the 
Oder,  and  afterwards  to  Graudentz,  where  he  ordered 
the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Vistula  to  be  removed. 
He  here  learnt  the  surrender  of  his  army  at  Lubeck. 
Blucher  had  manoeuvered  so  as  to  draw  Soult  and 
Bernadotte  from  Berlin,  and  afterwards  succeeded  in 
giving  them  the  slip  from  the  field  of  Wharen.  He 
escaped  from  them  so  completely  that  they  did  not 
reach  till  evening  the  positions  he  had  quitted  in  the 
morning.  He  passed  through  Schwerin  and  gained 
Lubeck.  He  would  have  defended  the  bridge  of  that 
place,  but  was  overpowered.  Driven  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  destitute  of  ammunition,  he  at  last  capi- 
tulated, and  surrendered  his  troops  prisoners  of  war. 

llie  occupation  of  the  war  did  not  prevent  Napo- 
leon from  remembering  his  quarrel  with  this  country. 
His  troops  took  possession  of  Hamburgh,  a  neutral 
and  independent  city,  and  confiscated,  wherever  it 
could  be  found,  British  merchandize.  It  was  then 
he  pubhshed  the  celebrated  Berlin  decree,  declaring 
the  "  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade."  This 
was  his  first  exploit,  in  a  series  of  campaigns  against 
our  commerce  and  manufactures.  To  secure  his 
communication  with  France,  he  took  military  posses- 
sion of  the  elector  of  Hesse  Cassel's  states,  and 
compelled  him  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Altona. 

Before  he  entered  upon  the  Polish  campaign.  Na- 
poleon declared  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin that,  unless  the  Austrian  army  immediately 
evacuated  Bohemia,  he  would  consider  their  con- 
tinuance in  that  country  as  a  declaration  of  war.  In- 
timidated by  this  threat,  the  Austrian  government 
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complied,  and  their  resolution  was,  no  doubt,  accele- 
rated by  the  presence  of  an  army  of  40,000  chosen 
troops,  which  he  had  assembled  in  Dalmatia.  An 
army  which  had  been  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of 
Holland  now  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Hanover.  The  commandant  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Holemn  followed  the  example  of  the  other 
military  commanders;  and  surrendered,  after  a  slight 
resistance,  as  did  also  almost  every  other  strong 
place  in  the  kingdom.  All  the  provinces  of  Prussia 
westward  and  northward  of  the  Oder  being  now  sub- 
dued, the  king  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  nego- 
ciate  the  terms  of  an  armistice  with  Napoleon,  but 
the  terms  prescribed,  which  amounted  to  a  surrender 
of  all  the  remaining  fortresses  of  Prussia,  including 
Dantzic,  to  the  westward  of  the  Vistula,  were  too 
severe  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  even  in  his  depressed 
condition,  to  accede  to,  and  on  the  29th  of  November 
he  left  Berlin  for  Posen,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  December. 

The  severe  campaigns  against  Russia  followed 
these  events,  in  which  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Purtusk  and  Friedland,  which  ended  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  This  celebrated  agreement  was  preceded 
by  an  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander, 
on  a  raft  on  the  river  Niemen.  The  sovereigns  em- 
braced each  other  and  entered  the  tent  prepared  for 
them  on  the  raft.  The  interview  lasted  for  two  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  most  distinguished  officers  in 
the  French  and  Russian  armies  were  respectively  in- 
troduced to  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  So  cordial 
were  the  two  monarchs  upon  this  occasion  that  a 
convention  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  town  of 
of  Tilsit  was  neutralized  :  Alexander  and  his  guards 
occupied  one  part,  and  Napoleon,  with  his  suite,  the 
other.  The  unfortunate  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom 
this  new-born  friendship  Ijoded  no  good,  was  ad- 
mitted to  their  entertainments.  In  a  disposition  so 
materially  conciliating,  few  difficulties  could  retard 
the  progress  of  the  negociation.  In  the  early  part  of 
July,  and  within  two  days  of  each  other,  appeared 
the  treaties  between  France  and  Russia  and  France 
and  Prussia. 

The  latter  power  offered  her  mediation  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  which  was  accepted  by 
Napoleon,  and  declined  by  the  British  government, 
on  the  ground  that  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
had  not  been  communicated  to  it.  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  amongst  these  secret  articles  was  one 
for  closing  the  ports  of  Russia  against  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  the  army  was  a  series 
of  triumphs ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  senate 
and  legislative  body  addressed  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect.  The  only  sovereign 
on  the  continent  who  still  opposed  him  (the  king  of 
Sweden)  was  expelled  from  Pomerania;  and  Stral- 
sund  completed  the  long  chain  of  maritime  fortresses, 
by  the  possession  of  which  he  hoped  to  exclude  the 
commerce  of  this  country. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  fulminated  his  wrath 
against  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal.  An  army, 
under  Junot,  was  despatched,  not  merely  to  invade, 
but  to  conquer  and  retain  possession  of  that  country. 
Against  such  a  force,  in  close  union  with  the  Spanish 
troops,\no  effectual  opposition  could  be  made;  and 
the  prince  embarked  with  the  royal  family  and  his 
treasures  for  Brazil.  The  French  army  then  took 
quiet  possession  of  Portugal. 


During  these  events  Bonaparte  visited  Italy;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Milan  decree, 
which  denationalized  all  vessels  the  captains  of 
which  had  submitted  to  be  searched  by  English 
cruisers,  nothing  occurred  in  this  interim  worthy  of 
notice. 

Napoleon  now  turned  his  attention  towards  Spain, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  settling  the  family  dif- 
ferences of  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  son  Ferdinand, 
he  introduced  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom. 
He  compelled  the  king  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son,  who  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  real  object  of  the 
French  emperor  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  he  pre- 
vailed on  Ferdinand  to  quit  Madrid,  and  proceed  to 
the  frontiers  of  France.  After  much  deliberation 
Ferdinand  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  on  his 
arrival  he  was  welcomed  by  Marshal  Berthier  and 
the  other  distinguished  officers  in  the  train  of  Na- 
poleon. The  next  object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  a  plan  easily  to  be  executed,  as  they  only 
stipulated  for  the  release  of  their  favourite,  Godoy, 
and  that  he  should  precede  them,  a  request  readily 
granted. 

At  length  the  mist  was  cleared  up,  and  General 
Savary,  upon  the  return  of  Ferdinand  from  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  castle  of  Marac,  was  ordered  to  ap- 
prize him  that  Napoleon  required  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  with 
an  assurance  that  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  at  an  end,  and  that  that  dynasty  was  to  be 
replaced  by  a  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Napoleon. 
This  dem.and  was  at  first  resolutely  opposed  by 
Ferdinand,  and  ineffectual  negociations  took  place 
between  his  ministers  and  the  agents  of  Napoleon, 
who,  finding  the  prince  more  infle.xible  than  he  ex- 
pected, availed  himself  of  the  imbecility  of  the  old 
king.  A  separate  negociation  took  place  between 
the  father  and  son,  in  which  Ferdinand  expressed 
his  willingness  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  father,  to 
attend  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  subject  to  Madrid, 
and,  if  Charles  was  indisposed  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  royalty,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in 
such  a  manner,  and  with  such  a  title,  as  might  suit 
their  mutual  convenience.  On  the  rupture  of  this 
treaty,  Charles  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
Spanish,  people  apprising  them  that  he  had  abdicated 
the  throne  of  France  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  and 
calhng  upon  them  to  receive,  and  trust,  the  French 
as  brethren.  But  the  emperor,  impatient  of  the  delay 
arising  out  of  the  tedious  forms  of  diplomacy,  re- 
solved to  compass  his  object  at  once.  He  therefore 
appointed  an  interview,  in  his  presence,  between  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  then  together 
at  Bayonne.  This  meeting  Avas  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature.  The  queen  of  Spain,  after  upbraiding 
Ferdinand,  openly,  with  his  usurpation,  declared 
him  to  be  illegitimate. 

Ferdinand,  having  no  other  alternative,  was  com- 
pelled at  length  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Napoleon, 
by  which  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1808,  the  French  emperor  announced  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  God,  he  intended  to  crown  his 
brother  king  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  and  to  plant  the 
eagles  of  France  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon.  The 
Spanish  nation   however   tenaciously,   if  not    skil- 
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fully  resisted  the  French  troops,  and  Josejjh,  who 
had  been  crowned  knig,  was  compelled  to  quit 
Madrid,  and  retired  to  Burgos.  There  to  await  the 
result  of  the  war. 

Napoleon  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty  by  the  unex])ected  resistance  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  defeats  of  the  French  army,  which,  however 
palliated,  could  not  be  concealed  from  France  or 
Europe.  Austria  increased  her  military  establish- 
ment, renovated  her  finances,  and  assumed  an  atti- 
tude which  rendered  her  an  object  of  sus[)icion  and 
distrust.  Urgent  expostulations  were  addressed  to 
the  Austrian  government  on  this  change  of  system, 
to  which  civil  replies  were  made;  but  the  militaiy 
preparations  still  continued.  The  F'rench  army  in 
Spain  could  not  be  powerfully  reinforced,  nor  could 
Napoleon  personally  direct  its  movements  whilst 
this  uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of  Austria  con- 
tinued. In  a  situation  so  perplexing,  an  ordinary 
mind  would  have  been  confounded,  but  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  rose  superior  to  his  embarrassments ; 
he  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  Alexander  to  meet 
him  at  Erfurt.  The  conferences  were  most  amica- 
ble. The  two  monarchs  were  inseparable;  and 
around  them  were  assembled  almost  all  the  princes 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Sumptuous  fetes, 
theatrical  amusements,  reviews,  in  short,  every  kind 
of  pageantry  diversitied  the  intervals  of  business. 
An  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Francis  attended, 
and  a  proposition  was  made  jointly  by  Napoleon  and 
Alexander  to  the  British  government  for  peace.  It 
was  naturally  insisted  that  deputies  from  the  Spanish 
nation  should  attend  the  congress.  The  overtures 
were  rejected.  Napoleon,  having  now  provided  for 
at  least  his  present  security,  ga\'e  orders  to  his  veteran 
troops,  which  still  lingered  in  Prussia,  to  evacuate 
that  country,  and  proceed  by  the  shortest  route  to 
Spain:  but,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  replaced  these 
experienced  soldiers  by  an  equal  number  of  con- 
scripts. The  different  corps,  on  their  arrival  at 
Paris  and  other  principal  towns  in  the  course  of  their 
march,  were  magnificently  feasted,  and,  as  they  reached 
the  frontier,  gradually  swelled  the  number  of  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Ney,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  about  50,000  men,  but  Avas  still 
formidable,  not  only  from  its  strength,  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  troops.  Napoleon,  ha\"ing  ordered  a 
levy  of  160,000  conscripts,  left  Paris,  and  repaired  to 
Bayonne,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  French  army,  transferred  to  Igrun,  a  town 
very  near  the  French  frontier.  His  arrival  in  the 
camp  was  the  signal  for  offensive  operations. 

The  resolute  opposition  which  the  whole  Spanish 
nation  offered  to  the  French  troops  was  more  formi- 
dable than  the  most  powerful  army,  and  Napoleon 
found  that  although  he  conquered  in  pitched  battles, 
yet  that  he  was  unable  to  subdue  a  people  who  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  reU- 
gion,  their  country,  and  their  king.  In  consequence 
of  the  length  of  time  expended  in  useless  negociation, 
and  still  more  fruitless  warfare,  Bonaparte  gave  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  to  Marshal 
Soult,  and  returned  to  Paris.  PrcAdous,  hov/ever,  to 
his  quiting  the  Spanish  kingdom.  Napoleon  in- 
stituted several  valuable  improvements  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Spain  ;  he  also  promulgated  two  remark- 
able decrees,  namely,  the  abohtion  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  suppression  oi feudal  rights.  The  Spaniards 
were  pov/erfully  aided  by  the  British  cabinet,  both 
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with  men  and  money,  and  we  need  hardly  add  that 
our  brave  countrymen  were  never  more  distinguished 
by  their  bravery  and  courage  than  in  the  Peninsula 
campaigns. 

When  Napoleon  reached  the  French  capital,  he 
found,  from  the  position  which  affairs  had  taken 
during  his  absence,  that  a  war  with  Austria  was  in- 
evitable, and  he  prepared  for  it  with  his  accustomed 
vigour  and  sagacity.  The  real  ground  of  the  war 
on  the  part  of  Austria  was  the  apprehension  she  en- 
tertained that  Napoleon  would  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  of  acting  towards  her  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  to  Spain  ;  and  the  ojjportu- 
nity  of  aiming  a  blow  at  the  colossal  power  of  the 
French  emperor  seemed  propitious,  inasmuch  as 
the  flower  of  his  army  was  in  the  Peninsula,  and  his 
principal  dependence,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  must 
be  on  the  troops  of  the  Rhenish  confederation 
(30,000  of  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay),  and  the 
conscripts,  160,000  of  whom  had  been  recjuired  by 
him  of  the  senate.  Aware  of  the  transcendant  ta- 
lents which  would  be  opposed  to  it,  the  Austrian 
government  had  made  preparations  suited  to  the 
greatness  of  the  enterprize.  The  Austrian  army  was 
re-organized  into  corps  on  the  French  model,  and 
completed  to  a  full  war-establishment. 

The  command  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Germany, 
immediately  opposed  to  Napoleon,  was  entrusted  to 
the  archduke  Charles,  haA-ing  imder  him  some  of  the 
archdukes  his  brothers.  A  powerful  force  was  as- 
sembled on  the  borders  of  Italy,  and  a  third  army 
menaced  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  the  Austrian  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  The  first  operation  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Bavaria  by  the  archduke  Charles,  whose 
army  proceeded  up  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  In 
proportion  as  he  advanced,  the  French  commanded 
ijy  Massena  (duke  of  Rivoli)  and  Davoust  (duke  of 
Auerstadt)  retired.  Napoleon  was  no  sooner  in- 
formed that  the  Austrians  had  passed  the  Inn  than 
he  left  Paris,  and  in  four  days  reached  Donawert, 
a  distance  of  about  500  miles.  His  head-quarters 
were  transferred  to  Ingolstadt.  On  the  following 
day,  18th  of  April,  he  commenced  offensive  opera- 
tions. At  Presig  an  Austrian  dinsion  was  over- 
thrown, and  a  similar  fate  attended  another  division, 
but  those  successes  were  partial.  On  the  20th  Na- 
poleon, having  reconnoitred  that  position  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  archduke  Louis  and  General 
Hollen,  posted  at  Aberberg,  immediately  perceived 
that  their  line  was  enfeebled  by  too  great  an  exten- 
sion ;  he  accordingly  resolved  to  assail  it  in  front, 
while  the  duke  of  Rivoli  penetrated  into  the  rear  and 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  army  of  the 
archduke  Charles  on  the  north  side.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  attempted  this  brilliant  manoeuvre,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Bavarian  and  Wurtemberg  troops  in  a 
long  and  energetic  speech,  which  was  interpreted  to 
them  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Bavaria.  The 
effect  of  this  address,  combined  with  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  them,  fully  corresponded  with  his 
hopes ;  the  troops  formed  into  columns,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  the  utmost  ardour.  The 
Austrians  were  driven  from  their  position,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  great  loss  in  a  direction  which 
completely  exposed  their  left  flank;  Following  up 
his  advantage,  Napoleon  proceeded  the  next  day 
to  Landshut,  and  renewed  the  attack,  which  terrai- 
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nated  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  archduke  and 
his  colleagues.  Alarmed  at  these  ruinous  defeats, 
the  archduke  Charles  suddenly  crossed  the  Danube 
with  an  army  of  110,000  men,  entered  Ratisbon, 
where  he  took  prisoners  a  body  of  French,  and,  ad- 
vancing in  a  direction  which  threatened  the  rear  and 
flank  of  the  French  army,  resolved  to  encounter  his 
great  rival.  Bonaparte  left  the  pursuit  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  force  under  archduke  Louis,  and  ad- 
-i-anced  to  Eckmuhl.  His  military  eye  discovered 
an  imperfection  in  the  position  of  the  left  mng, 
which  was  assailed  by  Marshal  Victor,  whilst  Na- 
poleon attacked  his  front.  I'he  combat  was  long 
and  bloody.  The  Austrians,  animated  Ijy  the  example 
of  their  heroic  commander,  fought  with  the  greatest 
courage;  but  the  superior  skill  of  Napoleon  pre- 
vailed ;  the  Austrians  were  finally  driven  from  the 
field,  and  the  archduke  himself  narrowly  escaped 
captivity.  Tlie  next  day  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand  at  Ratisbon,  but  Avere  overwhelmed,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict.  The  Austrian  cavalry  M-ithstood 
three  diiferent  charges,  but  were  at  length  broken. 
The  city  itself,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy as  the  seat  of  the  German  Diet,  and  whose 
neutrality  had  been  respected  in  the  most  desperate 
war  by  all  parties,  was  the  scene  of  a  furious  action, 
the  French  having  entered  it  through  a  breach  in 
the  fortifications.  A  garrison,  consisting  of  six  Aus- 
trian regiments,  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners ; 
and,  finally,  the  archduke  retreated  in  the  direction 
of  Bohemia,  followed  by  the  duke  of  Auerstadt. 
Napoleon  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  Vienna, 
followed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  by  the 
archduke  Charles.  A  division  of  the  French  ai-my 
was  detached,  under  the  duke  of  Dantzic,  to  observe 
the  Austrian  corps  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tyrol.  Napoleon  now  appeared  for  the  second  time 
before  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  summoned  the  garri- 
son to  surrender.  The  archduke  Maximilian,  who 
commanded,  demurred  to  the  summons,  upon  which 
a  slight  bombardment  took  place,  and  the  town  ca- 
pitulated. On  reaching  Vienna,  Napoleon  issued  a 
l)roclamation  to  the  Hungarians,  inviting  them  to 
throw  oft'  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  choose  a  sovereign  for  themselves.  He  had  not 
leisure  to  witness  the  effects  of  this  document,  for 
the  arrival  of  the  archduke  Charles  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Vienna,  was  the  signal 
tor  another  battle,  more  desperate  and  sanguinary 
than  any  which  had  taken  place  during  the  whole 
campaign.  This  engagement,  however,  was  far  from 
ending  the  war,  and  on  the  21st  of  May,  1809,  was 
fought  the  sanguinary  but  indecisive  battle  of 
Essling,  in  which,  after  great  loss,  Napoleon  was 
obhged  to  retreat  to  the  island  of  Lobau.  The  arch- 
duke Charles  was  however  too  much  crippled  to 
follow  his  success,  and,  the  French  being  strength- 
ened by  the  decisive  victory  of  AVagram,  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  was  agreed  on,  and  on  the  14th  of 
the  following  October  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  one  of  the  secret  conditions  of  which  soon 
became  apparent,  by  preparations  commencing  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
the  empress  Josephine,  whose  age  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  having  an  heir  to  the  empire.  This 
unjustifiable  measure,  adopted  on  the  plea  of  state- 
necessity,  rivetted  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  In 
a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  the  marriage  was  dis- 
solved, and  Josephine  was  content  to  assume  the 


title  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  dowager  empress. 
It  is  due  to  this  lady  to  state  that  in  the  high  rank  to 
which  her  husl)and's  genius  and  fortune  had  raised 
her  she  had  borne  her  faculties  meekly,  that  he  lost 
in  her  a  faithful  friend  and  a  sagacious  counsel- 
lor, the  unhappy  and  oppressed  a  zealous  and  often 
a  successful  advocate.  The  jjcrsonal  appearance  of 
Bonaparte  undenvent  a  considerable  change  about 
this  period,  and  we  furnish  a  good  likeness  from  the 
celebrated  picture  by  M.  David,  who  was  afterwards 
appointed  painter  to  the  emperor. 


Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  Jose- 
phine's successor.  The  archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis,  whom  Napo- 
leon had  thrice  humbled  to  the  dust,  was  the  destined 
bride.  This  princess,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  personal  attractions,  is  said 
to  have  received  and  accepted  the  honour  not  only 
with  resignation,  but  even  pleasure.  To  give  addi- 
tional splendour  to  the  embassy  sent  to  Vienna  to 
demand  the  archduchess,  the  prince  of  Neufchatel 
was  selected.  Every  point  ha\T.ng  been  previously 
adjusted,  Maria  Louisa  repaired  to  France.  Napo- 
leon proceeded  to  the  frontiers  to  receive  and  wel- 
come her.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  all 
possible  magnificence  at  Paris  on  the  1 1th  of  March, 
1810.  Four  queens,  the  consorts  of  as  many  sove- 
reigns raised  to  that  rank  by  Napoleon,  supported 
the  train  of  the  bride.  Napoleon  availed  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  propitiate  the  army ;  he  promised  to 
bestow  a  portion  of  600  francs  upon  6000  young 
girls  who  should  espouse  on  the  day  of  his  marriage 
as  many  soldiers  recommended  for  their  good  con- 
duct by  their  officers.  Innumerable  fetes  suc- 
ceeded. His  vanity  and  his  am.bition  being  alike 
gratified  by  this  splendid  alliance,  Bonaparte  no 
longer  displayed  that  man-ellous  and  unrelaxing 
energy  which  had  astonished  and  terrified  mankind. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king  of  Sweden.  This  prince  had  stre- 
nuously opposed  Napoleon  in  all  his  projects,  not 
only  in  the  field,  but  in  the  cabinet,  and  by  repeated 
proclamations ;  but  neither  his  talents,  resources, 
nor  the  position  of  circumstances,  favoured  his  de- 
signs. The  war  still  lingered  between  Sweden  and 
France,  all  the  disadvantages  of  which  recoiled  on 
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the  former  ])o\ver.  A  strong  party  was  formed  against 
the  king.  He  was  deposed,  and  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Sudermania,  raised  to  the  throne.  The  succession 
was  settleil  upon  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  on  the 
demise  of  the  reigning  king :  this  prince  dying  soon 
after  without  issue,  the  crown  was  rendered  elective. 
Many  candidates  presented  themselves ;  but  the 
choice  of  the  Swedish  diet,  assembled  at  Orebro,  fell 
on  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Porto  Corvo, 
formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  French  army  in  India  at 
the  siege  of  Cuddalore,  and  brother-in-law  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  the  titular  king  of  Spain. 

In  March  1811,  as  if  all  the  wishes  of  Napoleon 
were  to  be  gratified,  the  empress  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  who  was  christened  Napoleon  Charles  Francis 
Josei)h,  king  of  Rome.  This  child,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  was  created  duke  of  Riechstadt  by  his 
grandfather  the  emperor  of  Austria,  a  title  which  he 
bore  till  his  death.  He  was  very  prepossessing  in 
his  appearance,  and  his  father  regarded  him  with  the 


fondest  affection :  a  sketch  of  this  young  prince  is 
given  in  the  above  engra^^ng  when  he  was  about 
eight  years  old. 

Aware  of  the  discontent  of  Russia  and  of  her  in- 
tention to  resist  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1811  he  began  those 
mighty  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  that  empire 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  greatest  array  of 
disciplined  and  able  soldiery  which  ever  moved  under 
one  commander  and  in  one  direction. 

Pre\ious  to  our  describing  the  movements  of  Na- 
poleon at  the  head  of  this  vast  army,  we  must  briefly 
advert  to  the  leading  causes  whicli  led  to  this  fatal 
event.  After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  emperor  of 
Russia  engaged  to  close  the  ports  of  his  dominions 
against  British  commerce.  This  requisition  was  to 
be  common  to  both  powers  who  were  the  principal 
parties  to  that  treaty.  Out  of  France  it  was  strictly 
enforced  by  Napoleon ;  but  in  the  interior  of  that 
country  it  was  modified  by  the  system  of  licences. 
The  emperor  xVlexander  was  naturally  desirous  of 
mitigating  to  his  subjects  the  rigour  of  this  anti- 
commercial  restriction  ;  but  on  this  head  Napoleon 
was  inflexible.  War  now  became  ine\'itable,  and 
both  parties  prepared  for  the  conflict. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1812,  Napoleon,  having 


dictated  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  called  into 
activity  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  60,000  na- 
tional guards,  left  Paris  with  the  empress  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dresden,  where  he  met  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  Austria,  and  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Germany.  He  left  that  city  June  7,  and,  having 
reviewed  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  on  the  plains 
of  Friedland,  he  gave  orders  to  cross  the  Niemen. 
The  memorable  passage  of  this  river  was  effected  on 
the  23d  and  24th  of  June,  1812,  and  the  French 
army  then  plunged  into  the  deserts  of  Russia. 

On  the  part  of  the  Russians,  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign was  strictly  defensive.  Accordingly,  their 
army  retreated,  destroying  what  they  could  not 
remove,  and  avoiding  a  general  action.  The  main 
Russian  force  was  diiaded  into  two  bodies,  acting 
separately,  but  in  close  correspondence  with  each 
other.  Aware  of  this  arrangement.  Napoleon  skil- 
fully moved  a  portion  of  his  army  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  enable  it  to  interpose  between  the  two  great 
Russian  divisions. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  plan  not  only 
to  have  separated  these  corps,  but,  by  a  rapid  counter- 
march, to  have  surrounded  and  destroyed  them. 
He  complained  in  his  bulletins  that  his  officers, 
Davoust  and  Prince  Poniatowski,  did  not  pursue  the 
Russians  with  sufficient  vigour  ;  but  a  different  ver- 
sion of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  masterly 
scheme  has  been  given  by  the  Russians.  They  re- 
present that  no  impression  was  made  upon  the  rear- 
guards of  the  Russian  army,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  French  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss  in 
many  encounters. 

Having  thus  made  his  dispositions  for  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  Napoleon  proceeded  to  Wilna, 
the  metropolis  of  the  former  grand  duchy  of  Lithua- 
nia, where  he  remained  for  many  days,  occupying 
himself  wth  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland.  In  the  mean  time  his  army 
advanced  in  different  columns,  some  in  the  direction 
of  Smolensko,  others  towards  the  Dwina.  Napo- 
leon, dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  officer  he 
had  directed  to  pursue  the  enemy,  rejoined  the  anny, 
which,  by  this  time,  had  made  deep  inroads  into  the 
Russian  empire.  In  the  mean  time  Murat,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  accompanied  by  other 
French  corps,  an'ived  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina 
where  the  Russians  occupied  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Drissa.  From  this  position  uhey  found  it  conve- 
nient to  retire,  and  the  two  great  Ijodies  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  so  long  divided,  now  converged  towards 
each  other,  and  at  length  effected  a  junction  near 
Vitepsk.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  had  quartered 
his  army,  but  he  quitted  Vitepsk  on  the  8th  of 
August,  and,  after  a  partial  engagement  at  Ivrasnoi 
on  the  14th,  came  in  sight  of  Smolensko  on  the  16th. 
The  first  and  second  armies  of  the  Czar  (Bagrathion 
having  at  length  effected  his  junction  with  Barclay) 
lav  behind  the  river  which  flows  at  the  back  of  this 
town;  but  it  was  occupied  in  great  force.  Three 
times  did  Bonaparte  attack  it,  and  three  times  was 
he  repulsed.  During  the  night  the  garrison  with- 
drew and  joined  the  army  across  the  river ;  but  ere 
they  went  they  committed  the  city  to  the  flames, 
and,  the  buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood,  the  con- 
flagration, according  to  the  French  bulletin,  " resem- 
bled in  its  fury  an  eniption  of  Vesmdus."  "  Never," 
continues  the  same  bulletin,  "was  war  conducted 
with  such  inhumanity :  the  Russians  treat  their  own 
R2 
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country  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  enemy-"  Such  was 
indeed  their  resokition ;  they  had  no  desire  that  the 
invader  should  cstabhsh  himself  in  winter-quarters 
at  Smolensko.  ^Vith  the  exception  of  some  trivial 
skirmishes,  they  retreated  unmolested  from  Smo- 
lensko to  Dorogobuz,  and  thence  on  Viasma,  halting 
at  each  of  these  towns,  and  deliberately  burning 
them  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

It  now,  however,  began  to  be  difficult  in  the 
extreme  to  prevail  on  the  RiTSsian  soldiery  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat.  They  had  consented  to  retire  in 
the  beginning,  solely  because  they  were  assured  that 
such  was  the  will  of  their  father — as  they  affection- 
ately called  their  sovereign  ;  but  reinforcements  were 
now  joining  them  daily  from  the  interior,  and  the 
skinuishes  which  had  occurred  had  so  inHamed  their 
spirits  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  restrain  them 
much  longer.  At  this  period  also  Barclay  was 
appointed  to  the  war-ministry  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Kutusoif,  who  assiuned  the  command  in  his  stead, 
was  supposed  to  doubt  whether  the  system  of  retreat 
had  not  been  far  enough  persisted  in.  The  new 
general  at  length  resolved  to  comply  with  the  cla- 
morous entreaties  of  his  troops,  and  fixed  on  a 
strong  position  between  Borodino  and  the  Moskwa, 
on  the  high-road  to  Moscow,  where  he  determined  to 
await  the  attack  of  Napoleon.  It  was  at  Gjatz  that 
the  emperor  was  informed  of  KutusotFs  arrival,  and 
of  the  universal  belief  that  the  Czar  had  at  length 
consented  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  great  battle.  A 
little  further  on,  a  Russian  officer  apjieared  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  his  real  errand  being,  no  doul)t,  to 
witness  the  state  of  the  invader's  camp.  Being 
brought  inio  Napoleon's  presence,  this  man  was 
asked,  "What  he  should  find  between  Viasma  and 
Moscow."     He  answered,  "  Pultowa." 

On  the  5th  of  Sejitember  Napoleon  came  in  sight 
of  the  position  of  Kutusoff,  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  redoubt  in  front  of  it.  On  the  6th  the  two 
armies  lay  in  presence  of  each  other,  preparing  for 
the  contest.  The  Russians  were  posted  on  an  ele- 
vated plain,  having  a  wood  on  their  right  flank, 
their  left  on  one  of  the  villages,  and  a  deep  ra\'ine, 
the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  in  their  front.  Extensive 
■field-works  covered  every  more  accessible  point  of 
this  naturally  very  strong  ground  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  line  a  gentle  eminence  was  crowned  by 
an  enormous  battery,  serving  as  a  species  of  citadel. 
The  Russian  army  were  120,000  in  number;  nor 
had  Napoleon  a  greater  force  in  readiness  for  his 
attack.  In  artillery  also  the  armies  were  equal :  it 
is  supposed  that  each  had  500  guns  in  the  field. 
Bonaparte  addressed  his  troops  in  his  usual  style  of 
language  :  "  Soldiers  !  here  is  the  battle  you  have 
longed  for ;  it  is  necessary,  for  it  brings  us  plenty, 
good  winter-quarters,  and  a  safe  return  to  France. 
Behave  yourselves  so  that  posterity  may  say  of  each 
of  )'ou,  '  He  was  in  that  great  battle  beneath  the 
walls  of  Moscow."'  In  the  Russian  camp,  meanwhile, 
the  clergy  appeared  in  their  richest  vestments,  and, 
displaying  their  holiest  images,  called  on  the  men  to 
merit  Paradise  by  devoting  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  their  country.  The  soldiers  answered  with 
shouts  which  were  audible  throughout  all  the  ene- 
my's lines. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  Tth,  the 
French  advanced  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and 
assaulted  at  once  the  centre,  the  right,  and  the  left 
of  the  position.     Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 


charge  that  they  drove  the  Russians  from  their 
redoubts ;  but  this  was  but  for  a  moment.  They 
rallied  under  the  very  line  of  their  enemy's  fire,  and 
instantly  re-advanced.  Peasants  who,  till  that  hour, 
had  never  seen  war,  and  who  still  wore  their  usual 
rustic  dress,  distinguished  only  by  a  cross  sewed  on 
it  in  front,  threw  themselves  into  the  thickest  of  the 
combat.  As  they  fell,  others  rushed  in  and  filled 
their  places.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  contest  from  the  fact  that  of  one 
division  of  the  Russians,  which  mustered  30,000  in 
the  morning,  only  8000  survived.  These  men  had 
fought  in  close  order,  and  vmshaken,  under  the  fire 
of  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  result  of  this 
terrible  day  was  that  Bonaparte  withdrew  his  troops, 
and  abandoned  all  hope  of  forcing  his  way  through 
the  Russians.  In  no  contest  by  many  degrees  so 
desperate  had  he  hitherto  been  engaged.  Night 
found  either  army  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied 
at  day-break.  The  number  of  guns  and  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French  and  the  Russians  was  about 
equal;  and  of  either  host  there  had  fallen  not  less 
than  40,000  men.  Some  accounts  raise  the  gross 
number  of  the  slain  to  100,000.  Such  was  the 
victory  in  honour  of  which  Napoleon  created  Mar- 
shal Ney  Prince  of  Moskwa. 

Bonaparte,  when  advised  by  his  generals,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  day,  to  bring  forward  his  own 
guard  and  hazard  one  final  attack  at  their  head, 
answered,  "  And,  if  my  guard  fail,  what  means  should 
I  have  for  renewing  the  battle  to-morrow  r"  The 
Russian  commander,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
have  spared  nothing  to  prolong  the  contest.  During 
the  night  after,  his  cavalry  made  several  attempts  to 
break  into  the  enemy's  lines;  and  it  was  only  on 
receiving  the  reports  of  his  regimental  oflScers  in  the 
morning  that  Kutusofif  ])erceived  the  necessity  of 
retiring  until  he  should  be  further  recruited.  His 
army  was  the  main  stay  of  his  country;  on  its  utter 
dissolution  his  master  might  have  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  form  another;  but,  while  it  remained  perfect 
in  its  organization,  the  patriotic  population  of  the 
empire  were  sure  to  fill  up  readily  every  vacancy  in 
its  ranks.  Having  ascertained  then  the  extent  of 
his  loss,  and  buried  his  dead  (among  whom  was  the 
gallant  Bagrathion)  with  great  solemnity, — the 
Russian  slowly  and  calmly  withdrew  from  his  in- 
trenchments,  and  marched  on  Mojaisk.  Napoleon 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined  exactly  at  this  time 
by  two  fresh  divisions  from  Smolensko,  which  nearly 
restored  his  muster  to  what  it  had  been  ere  the 
battle  began ;  and,  thus  reinforced,  commanded  the 
pursuit  to  be  vigorously  urged.  On  the  9th  the 
French  van  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  rear  again, 
and  Bonaparte  prepared  for  battle.  But  next  morning 
Kutusoft'  had  masked  his  march  so  effectually,  by 
scattering  clouds  of  Cossacks  in  every  direction 
around  the  French,  that  down  to  the  12th  the  in- 
vader remained  uncertain  whether  he  had  retreated 
on  Kalouga,  or  directly  to  the  capital.  The  latter  he 
at  length  found  to  be  the  case;  and,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  Napoleon  reached  the  Hill  of  Salvation, 
so  named  because  from  that  eminence  the  Russian 
traveller  obtains  his  first  \'\ew  of  the  ancient  metro- 
polis, aftl'ctionately  called  "  Moscow  the  parent,"  and 
hardly  less  sacred  in  his  eyes  than  Jerusalem.  The 
soldiery  beheld  with  joy  and  exultation  the  magni- 
ficent extent  of  the  place  ;  its  mixture  of  Gothic 
steepl6.s  and  oriental  domes ;  the  vast  and  splendid 
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mansions  of  the  haughty  boyards,  embosomed  in 
trees  ;  and,  higli  over  all  the  rest,  the  huge  towers 
of  the  Kremlin,  at  once  the  palace  and  the  citadel  of 
the  old  czars.  The  cry  of  "Moscow!  Moscow!" 
ran  through  the  lines.  Napoleon  liimself  reined  in 
his  horse  and  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  at  last,  that  cele- 
brated city !"  He  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  It 
was  time." 

Bonaparte  had  not  gazed  long  on  this  great  capital 
ere  it  struck  him  as  something  remarkable  that  no 
smoke  issued  from  the  chimneys.  Neither  appeared 
there  any  military  on  the  battlements  of  the  old  walls 
and  towers.  There  reached  him  neither  message  of 
defiance  nor  any  deputation  of  citizens  to  present 
the  keys  of  their  town,  and  recommend  it  and  them- 
selves to  his  protection.  He  was  yet  marvelling 
■what  these  strange  circumstances  could  mean  when 
Murat,  who  commanded  in  the  van,  and  had  pushed 
on  to  the  gates,  came  back  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  held  a  parley  with  Milarodowitch,  the  general  of 
the  Russian  rear-guard,  and  that,  unless  two  hours 
were  granted  for  the  safe  withdrawing  of  his  troops, 
he  would  at  once  set  fire  to  Moscow.  Napoleon  im- 
mediately granted  the  larmistice.  The  two  hours 
elapsed,  and  still  no  procession  of  nobles  or  magis- 
trates made  its  appearance. 

On  entering  the  city,  the  French  found  it  deserted 
by  all  but  the  very  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  its 
vast  population.  They  soon  spread  themselves  over 
its  innumerable  streets,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
pillage.  The  magnificent  palaces  of  the  Russian 
boyards,  and  the  bazaars  of  th.e  merchants,  churches 
and  convents,  and  public  buildings  of  every  descrij)- 
tion,  swarmed  with  their  numbers.  The  meanest 
soldier  clothed  himself  in  silk  and  furs,  and  drank 
at  his  pleasure  the  costliest  wines.  Napoleon,  per- 
plexed at  the  abandonment  of  so  great  a  city,  had 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  together  30,000  men  under 
Murat,  who  followed  Milarodowitch,  and  watched 
the  walls  on  that  side. 

The  emperor,  who  had  retired  to  rest  in  a  suburban 
palace,  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  cry  of 
"  fire !"  The  chief  market-place  was  in  flames  ;  and 
some  hours  elapsed  ere  they  could  be  e.\tinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiery.  While  the  fire  still 
blazed.  Napoleon  established  his  quarters  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  wrote  by  that  fatal  light  a  letter  to  the 
czar,  containing  proposals  for  peace.  The  letter  was 
committed  to  a  ]3risoner  of  rank;  but  no  answer 
ever  reached  Bonaparte. 

Next  morning  found  the  fire  extinguished,  and  the 
French  officers  were  busied  throughout  the  day  in 
selecting  houses  for  their  residence.  The  flames, 
however,  burst  out  again  as  night  set  in,  and  under 
circumstances  which  might  well  fiU  the  mind  of  the 
invaders  with  astonishment  and  with  alarm.  Vari- 
ous detached  parts  of  the  city  appeared  to  ])e  at  once 
on  fire :  combustibles  and  matches  were  discovered 
in  different  places  as  laid  deliberately ;  the  water- 
pipes  were  cut ;  the  wind  changed  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  the  flames  always  broke  out 
again  wth  new  A'igour  in  the  quarter  from  which  the 
prevailing  breeze  blew,  right  on  the  Kremlin.  It  was 
sufficiently  plain  that  Rostophchin,  governor  of  Mos- 
cow, had  adopted  the  same  plan  of  resistance  by 
which  Smolensko  had  already  been  sacrificed :  and 
his  agents,  M'henever  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  were  massacred  without  mercy. 

A  French  adventurer,  who  had  been  resident  for 


some  time  in  Moscow,  gave  an  account  of  Rostoph- 
chin's  conduct  in  quitting  the  city,  which  might  have 
prepared  Najjoleon  for  some  such  catastrophe.  This 
person,  on  hearing  of  the  ap])roach  of  his  country- 
men, had  used  some  expressions  which  entitled  him 
to  a  place  in  the  prisons  of  Moscow.  The  day  before 
Bonajjarte  entered  it,  Rosto])hchin  held  a  last  court 
of  justice.  This  Frenchman,  and  a  disaflected  Rus- 
sian, were  brought  before  him.  The  latter's  guilt 
having  been  clearly  proved,  tlie  governor,  under- 
standnig  his  father  was  in  court,  said  he  granted 
some  minutes  to  the  old  man  to  converse  with  and 
bless  his  son.  "  Shall  I  give  my  blessing  to  a  rebel?" 
cried  the  aged  parent.  "  I  hereby  give  him  my 
curse."  Rostophchin  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  exe- 
cuted; and  then,  turning  to  the  Frenchman,  said, 
"Your  preference  of  your  own  people  was  natural. 
Take  your  liberty.  There  was  but  one  Russian 
traitor,  and  you  have  witnessed  his  death."  The 
governor  then  set  all  the  malefactors  in  the  numer- 
ous gaols  of  Moscow  at  liberty,  and,  abandoning  the 
city  to  them,  withdrew  at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  the  means  of 
retreat  at  his  suggestion. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  Frenchman;  and  every 
hour  brought  some  new  confirmation  of  the  relent- 
less determination  of  Rostophchin's  countryuien. 
Some  peasants,  brought  in  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  were  branded  in  the  arm  ^^•ith  the  letter  N. 
One  of  them,  understanding  that  this  marked  liim  as 
the  property  and  adherent  of  Napoleon,  instantly 
seized  an  axe  and  chopped  oft'  his  lin:ib.  Twelve 
serf  of  Count  Woronzow  were  taken  together,  and 
commanded  to  enlist  in  the  French  service,  or  suffer 
death :  four  of  the  men  folded  their  arms  in  silence, 
and  so  died.  The  French  officer  in  command  spared 
the  rest.  Such  were  the  anecdotes  which  reached 
Najioleon  as  he  surveyed,  from  the  battlements  of 
the  Kremlin,  the  raging  sea  of  fire  which  now  swept 
the  capital  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  During 
four  days  the  conflagration  endured,  and  four-fifths 
of  the  city  were  whoUy  consumed.  "  Palaces  and 
temples,"  says  the  Russian  author,  Karamsin,  "mo- 
numents of  art  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains  of 
ages  long  since  past  and  the  creations  of  yesterday, 
tlie  tombs  of  ancestors  and  the  cradles  of  children, 
were  indiscriminately  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left 
of  Moscow  save  the  memory  of  her  people  and  their 
deep  resolution  to  avenge  her  fall." 

During  two  days  Napoleon  witnessed  from  the 
Kremlin  the  spread  of  this  fearful  devastation;  and, 
in  spite  of  continual  showers  of  sparks  and  brands, 
refused  to  listen  to  those  who  counselled  retreat. 
On  the  third  night,  the  equinoctial  gale  rose:  the 
Kremlin  itself  took  fire,  and  it  became  doubtful 
whether  it  would  l)e  possible  for  him  to  withdraw  in 
safety;  and  then  he  at  length  rode  out  of  Moscow, 
through  streets  in  many  parts  arched  over  with 
flames,  and  buried,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  in 
one  dense  mantle  of  smoke.  "  Tiiese  are,  indeed, 
Scythians,"  said  Napoleon.  He  halted,  and  fi.xed 
his  head-quarters  at  Petrowsky,  a  country  palace  of 
the  Czar,  about  a  league  distant.  But  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  rueful  spectacle  which 
the  burning  city  presented,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
repeated  the  same  words,  "  This  bodes  great  mis- 
fortune." 

On  the  20th,  the  flames  being  at  length  subdued 
or  e.xhausted,  Napoleon  returned  to   the  Kremlin 
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well  aware  how  mighty  a  calamity  had  befallen  him, 
but  still  flattering  himself  that  the  resolution  of  the 
enemy  would  give  way  on  learning  the  destruction 
of  their  ancient  and  sacred  metropolis.  The  poor 
remains  of  the  enormous  city  still  furnished  tolerable 
lodgings  for  his  army:  of  provisions  there  was  as 
yet  abundance ;  and  the  invaders,  like  true  French- 
men, fitted  up  a  theatre,  and  witnessed  plays  acted 
by  performers  sent  from  France;  while  the  emperor 
himself  exhibited  his  equanimity  by  dating  a  decree, 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Theatre  Francais  at 
Paris,  from  "  the  imperial  head-quarters  in  the 
Kremlin." 

Day  passed  after  day,  and  still  there  came  no  an- 
swer from  Alexander:  Bonaparte's  situation  Avas 
becoming  hourly  more  difficult.  The  news  of  the 
great  battle  of  Salamanca  had  some  days  ere  now 
reached  him ;  and  the  rumour  of  some  distant  disaster 
coidd  not  be  prevented  from  spreading  among  the 
soldiery.  Nearer  him,  the  two  flanks  of  his  mighty 
host  had  ])een  alike  unsuccessful.  The  united  army 
of  TarmagoflT  and  TchichagofF  on  the  south,  and 
that  of  Witgenstein,  in  the  north,  had  obtained  de- 
cided advantages  over  the  French  generals  respec- 
tively opposed  to  them,  and  now  threatened  to  close 
in  between  Napoleon's  central  columns  and  the 
magazines  in  Poland.  Witzengerode  was  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  force  on  the  road  to  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  to  the  south-west  of  Moscow  lay  Kutus- 
oii",  in  a  very  strong  position,  with  an  amiy  to  which 
every  hour  brought  whole  bands  of  enthusiastic 
recruits.  On  every  side  there  was  danger ;  the 
whole  forces  of  Russia  appeared  to  be  gathering 
round  him.  Meantime  the  season  was  far  advanced  ; 
the  stern  winter  of  the  north  was  at  hand ;  and  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  peasantry  prevented  the 
smallest  supplies  of  provision  from  being  introduced 
into  the  capital.  The  stores  at  first  sight  so  ample, 
v/ithin  the  city  itself,  had  already  begim  to  fail :  the 
common  soldiers  had  rich  wines  and  liqueurs  in 
abundance,  but  no  meat  except  horse-flesh,  and  no 
bread.  Daru  gave  the  emperor  what  the  latter 
called  "a  lion's  counsel;"  to  draw  in  all  his  detach- 
ments, convert  Moscow  into  an  intrenched  camp, 
kill  and  salt  every  horse,  and  trust  to  foraging  parties 
for  the  rest — in  a  word,  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
keeping  up  communication  M'ith  France,  or  Germany, 
or  even  Poland ;  and  issue  forth  from  Moscow,  with 
his  army  entire  and  refreshed,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  spring.  But  Napoleon  had  excellent  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  were  he  and  his  army  cut  off 
from  all  communication  during  six  months,  with 
what  they  had  left  behind  them,  the  Prussians,  the 
Austrians,  and  his  Rhenish  vassals  themselves,  might 
throw  oif  the  yoke ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Russians  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
months,  to  accumulate  in  their  own  country  a  force 
])efore  which  his  isolated  army,  on  re-issuing  from 
their  unnter-quarters,  would  appear  a  mere  speck. 

Napoleon  at  length  sent  Count  Lauriston  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Kutnsofl*,  with  another  letter  to 
Alexander,  which  the  count  was  to  deliver  in  person. 
KutusofF  received  the  Frenchman  in  the  midst  of  all 
liis  generals,  and  answered  ^vith  such  softness  that 
the  envoy  doubted  not  of  success.  The  end,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  Russian  professed  himself  alto- 
gether unable  to  entertain  any  negociation,  or  even 
to  sanction  the  journey  of  any  French  messenger — 
such  being,  he  said,  the  last  and  most  express  orders 


of  the  prince.  He  offered  to  send  on  Napoleon's 
letter  to  St.  Petersburg  by  one  of  his  own  aides-de- 
camp; and  to  this  Lauriston  was  obliged  to  agree. 
This  interview  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Octoljer:  no 
answer  from  St.  Petersburg  could  be  expected  sooner 
than  the  26th.  There  had  already  been  one  fall  of 
snow.  Napoleon  lingered  on  in  the  Kremhn  until 
the  19th  of  October. 

Murat  had,  without  Napoleon's  command,  and 
indeed  in  opposition  to  his  wishes,  established  a 
strange  species  of  armistice  with  Kutusoff,  under 
articles  which  provided  that  three  hours'  notice  must 
precede  any  regular  affair  between  the  two  armies 
confronted  to  each  other,  but  allowed  the  petty  war- 
fare of  the  Cossacks  and  other  light  troops  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption  on  either  flank.  This 
suited  KutusofFs  purpose;  for  it  in  effect  left  him 
in  full  possession  of  the  means  to  avoid  a  general 
action  until  he  chose  to  hazard  one,  and  yet  offered 
no  interruption  to  the  measures  by  vdiich  he  and  his 
nation  were  deliberately  and  systematically  strait- 
ening the  supplies  of  the  invader.  Napoleon  alleged 
that  Murat  had  entered  on  the  compact  from  the 
desire  of  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  by  galloping 
about  in  a  neutral  ground,  and  attracting  the  admira- 
tion of  both  armies,  but  especially  of  the  Cossacks, 
by  his  horsemanship,  and  the  brilliant,  if  not  fan- 
tastic, dresses  in  which  it  was  at  all  times  his  delight 
to  exhibit  his  fine  person. 

Tlie  armistice,  such  as  it  was,  between  Joachim 
and  Kutusoff,  was  broken  through  as  soon  as  the 
latter  had  sufficiently  disciplined  the  new  recruits 
who  had  crowded  to  his  standard  from  every  region 
of  the  empire.  Murat  then  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  Moscow,  together  with  Na- 
poleon's commands  to  gain  possession,  if  possible, 
of  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Kalouga.  There,  and 
at  Toula,  the  chief  magazines  of  the  Russian  army 
were  known  to  be  established;  and  moreover  by 
retiring  in  that  direction  towards  Poland  (should  a 
retreat  finally  be  found  necessary).  Napoleon  counted 
on  the  additional  and  far  greater  advantage  of  tra- 
versing a  country  hitherto  unwasted. 

Murat  accordingly  pushed  his  light  troops  over 
a  new  district;  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
Russian  system  of  defence  persevered  in  wherever  he 
advanced.  The  splendid  country-house  of  Rostoph- 
chin  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ere  the  French  reached 
it;  and  the  following  letter,  affixed  to  its  gates, 
breathed  the  same  spirit  which  had  dared  to  sacrifice 
Moscow: — "I  have  for  eight  years  embellished  this 
residence,  and  lived  happily  in  it  with  my  family. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  estate,  in  number  1720,  quit 
it  at  your  approach;  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house,  that 
it  may  not  be  polluted  with  your  presence." 

Kutusoff  was  no  longer  disposed  to  witness  in  in- 
action the  ])rogress  of  Murat.  He  divined  that  Na- 
poleon must  at  last  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  Moscow,  and  determined  that  at  all 
events  he  should  not  make  his  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kalouga.  General  Bennigsen  was  ordered  to 
attack  Murat,  on  the  18th  October,  at  Vincovo :  the 
result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Russians,  in 
whose  hands  there  remained  nearly  3000  prisoners 
and  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  cannonade  was 
heard  at  the  Kremlin,  and  no  sooner  did  the  issue  of 
the  day  reach  Napoleon  than  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  march  his  whole  army  to  the  support  of  the  King 
of  Naples.      Tliat  same  evening  several  divisions 
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were  put  in  motion;  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  others, 
left  Moscow  on  the  19th,  and  the  metropolis  was 
wholly  evacuated  on  the  morning  of  the  2'2nd. 
Russian  troops  entered  it  immediately  afterwards,  in 
time  to  preserve  the  Krenilin,  which  had  been  under- 
mined and  attempted  to  be  blown  up  in  a  last  excess 
of  rage  ;  and  within  a  few  hours,  so  completely  had 
the  patriotic  peasants  baffled  Najioleon,  the  town 
swarmed  with  people,  and  all  the  market-places  were 
crowded  with  every  species  of  provision.  The 
emperor's  bulletins  announced  that  "  Moscow  had 
been  found  not  to  be  a  good  military  j)Osition," — 
that  it  was  "  necessary  for  the  army  to  breathe  in  a 
wider  space."  The  precipitancy,  however,  with 
which  the  French  retired,  was  such  that  they  left 
their  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  Russians, 
and  yet  thousands  of  waggons,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  Moscow,  attended  and  encumbered  their 
march. 

From  the  latter  end  of  October  to  the  6th  of  No- 
vember the  weather  had  been  beautifully  serene,  al- 
though extremely  cold,  and  the  army  marched  with 
regularity,  yet  in  this  interval  they  were  severely  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  forage  and  provisions.  Already 
were  the  soldiers  compelled  to  eat  horse-flesh;  and 
the  animals  that  drew  the  artillery,  and  the  innumer- 
able carts  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Moscow,  dropped 
down  with  fatigue,  and  perished.  Hourly,  ammu- 
nition waggons  were  exploded,  from  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  removing  them.  The  army  was  followed 
by  Cossacks,  who  were  kept  in  awe  by  the  French 
artillery  and  cavalry;  but  on  the  6th  November  they 
were  concealed  by  impenetrable  clouds,  a  furious 
wind  beat  the  forests,  sheets  of  snow  darkened  the  air, 
despondency  unnerved  every  breast,  extreme  cold 
and  hunger  paralyzed  the  movements  and  destroyed 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  Cannon,  carts,  baggage- 
waggons,  were  all  abandoned.  Those  who  were  not 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  the  columns 
were  either  transpierced  by  the  friendly  lances  of  the 
Cossacks,  or  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death  by 
slow  and  lingering  draughts  of  agony.  So  sudden,  yet 
so  complete  was  the  destruction,  that  in  two  days  the 
army  lost  one-third  of  its  number,  and  by  the  latter 
end  of  November  it  had  left  Ijehind  it  500  pieces  of 
cannon  and  upwards  of  40,000  prisoners.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Napoleon  occasionally  marched  on  foot 
with  his  guards,  and  endeavoured,  by  familiar  con- 
versation, to  reanimate  their  sinking  spirits.  The 
conqueror  under  whose  banners  they  had  been  led  to 
innumerable  triumphs,  the  father  who  had  anticipated 
all  their  wants,  the  patron  whose  smile  was  distinc- 
tion and  whose  favour  was  power  and  fortune,  was 
now  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  all  their  ca- 
lamities, and  as  the  destroyer  of  the  host. 

The  passage  of  the  Wop  and  Berezina  aggravated 
their  calamities,  and  the  junction  of  the  armies  from 
Moldavia  and  Courland,  in  the  line  of  the  retreat, 
completed  the  work  of  destruction.  Posterity  will 
hardly  credit  the  tale,  that,  out  of  an  army  which  in 
June  consisted  of  upwards  of  400,000  men,  the  feeble 
wrecks  were  in  the  early  part  of  December  reduced 
to  20,000. 

At  Wilna  a  division  took  place  of  the  remains  of  the 
plunder  of  Moscow,  and  the  gaunt  and  ghastly  spec- 
tres of  soldiers  were  arrayed  in  the  richest  silks,  and, 
although  dropping  by  hundreds  in  the  streets  from 
famine,  yet  rich  in  the  dross  of  gold  and  silver.  At 
Smorghoni,  in  Lithuania,  Napoleon  quitted  the  army 


on  the  15th  of  December,  the  command  of  which  was 
first  deputed  to  the  king  of  Naples  and  aftersvards 
to  the  prince  viceroy.  Travelling  incognito,  he 
arrived  in  I'aris  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Legislative  Body,  he  explained 
the  perils  which  on  every  side  menaced  the  empire, 
perils  increased  by  the  defection  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
armies  through  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  into  Saxony, 
whither  the  French  army,  by  this  time  greatly  rein- 
forced, had  been  driven.  After  dilating  on  these 
matters,  his  minister  proj)Osed  a  decree  to  the  senate 
for  calling  out  36,000  conscripts. 

In  every  department  of  government  a  miraculous 
activity  prevailed  :  his  conscripts  were  clothed  in  the 
space  of  one  week  !  By  one  grand  effort  every  spring 
in  thecomplicated  machine  of  the  French  administra- 
tionwas  stretched  to  itsutmost  possibleelasticity;  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  and  of  France  herself, 
he  brought  into  thefield  an|army  of  upwards  of  200,000 
troops,  i)erfectly  equi])ped  (except  in  cavalry)  and  fairly 
disciplined :  the  artillery  wasexcellent,andwell served. 
Quitting  Paris  the  latter  end  of  April,  1813,  Na- 
poleon conducted  to  the  borders  of  the  Saale,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weissenfels  a  very  large  army, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  the  following  May,  was  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Lutzen,  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  "  Imperial  Despatch  ": — 

"ITie  battles  of  Weissenfels  and  Lutzen  were  but 
preludes  to  events  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
emperor  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  arrived  at  Dresden  with  their  forces  at  the  end  of 
April,  learning  that  the  French  army  had  debouched 
from  the  Thuringe,  adopted  the  ])lan  of  giving  battle 
in  the  plains  of  Lutzen,  and  put  themselves  in  mo- 
tion to  occupy  the  position  ;  but  they  were  anticipated 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  French  army. 
They,  however,  persisted  in  their  project,  and  resolved 
to  attack  the  anny,  to  drive  it  from  the  positions  it 
had  taken.  The  ])osition  of  the  French  army  was, 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  in  the  morning,  as  follows : — 
The  left  of  the  army  leaned  upon  the  Elster  ;  it  was 
formed  by  the  viceroy,  having  under  his  orders  the 
5th  and  11th  corps.  The  centre  was  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Moskwa,  in  the  village  of  Kara. 
The  emperor,  with  the  young  and  old  guard,  was  at 
Lutzen ;  the  duke  of  Ragusa  was  at  the  defile  of 
Poserna,  and  formed  the  right  with  his  three  divi- 
sions. General  Bertrand,  commanding  the  4th  corps, 
marched  to  proceed  to  this  defile.  The  enemy  de- 
bouched and  passed  the  Elster  at  the  bridges  of 
Zwenkaw,  Pegou,  and  Zutz.  The  emperor  hoping 
to  anticipate  him  in  his  movement,  and  thinking  that 
he  could  not  attack  till  the  5th  advanced,  General  Lau- 
renston,  whose  corps  formed  the  extreme  of  the  left, 
was  ordered  to  march  upon  Leipsic,  in  order  to  dis- 
concert the  enemy's  projects,  and  place  the  French 
army,  for  the  day  of  the  3rd,  ({uite  different  to  that 
upon  which  the  enemy  had  calculated  to  find  it,  and  in 
which  it  was  in  reality  on  the  2nd,  and  by  this  means 
carry  disorder  into  their  columns. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  his  majesty,  ha\ing  heard 
a  cannonade  from  the  side  of  Leipsic,  proceeded 
there  at  full  gallop.  The  enemy  defended  the  village 
of  Lestenau,  and  the  bridges  in  advance  of  Leipsic. 
His  majesty  only  waited  the  moment  when  these  last 
positions  should  be  carried  to  put  in  motion  all  his 
army  in  that  direction,  make  a  ]>ivot  on  Leipsic,  pas? 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elster,  and  take  the  enemy 
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a  revers ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  the  enemy's  army  de- 
bouched towards  Kara,  in  several  columns,  ex- 
tremely deep  ;  the  horizon  was  obscured  by  them. 
The  enemy  presented  immense  forces. 

"  The  emperor  immediately  made  his  dispositions. 
The  viceroy  received  orders  to  march  on  the  left  of 
the  prince  of  Moskwa;  but  three  hours  were  neces- 
sary to  do  this.  The  prince  of  Moskwa  ordered  his 
men  under  arms,  and  with  five  divisions  supported 
the  battle,  which  in  half  an  hour  became  terrible. 
His  majesty  himself  marched  at  the  head  of  the  last 
guard,  behind  the  centre  of  the  army,  sustaining  the 
right  of  the  prince  of  Moskwa.  The  duke  of  Ra- 
gusa,  with  three  divisions,  occupied  the  extreme  right. 
General  Bertrand  had  orders  to  debouche  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  at  the  moment  when  the  hue  should 
be  strongly  engaged.  Fortune  crowned  with  bril- 
liant success  all  these  dispositions.  The  enemy,  who 
seemed  certain  of  success,  marched  to  reach  our  right, 
and  gain  the  road  of  Weissenfels.  General  Compans, 
general  of  battle  of  the  first  merit,  at  the  head  of  the 
first  division  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  stopped  him 
short.  The  marine  regiments  supported  several 
charges  with  sangfroid,  and  covered  the  field  of  bat- 
tle wuh  the  enemy's  cavalry.  But  the  great  etibrts 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  were  directed 
against  the  centre.  Four  of  prince  Moskwa's  five 
divisions  were  already  engaged.  The  village  of  Kara 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  but  it  remained 
in  the  enemy's  power.  Count  de  Lobau  directed 
General  Rigard  to  retake  the  village.    It  was  retaken. 

"The  battle  embraced  a  hne  of  two  leagues,  covered 
with  fire,  smoke,  and  clouds  of  dust.  The  prince  of 
Moskwa,  General  Souham,  and  General  Girard,  were 
every  where  making  head  against  every  thing. 
General  Girard  was  wounded  with  several  balls,  but 
wished  to  remain  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  declared 
his  wish  to  die  comraancimg  his  troops.  However, 
we  began  to  observe  from  afar  the  dust  and  first  fire 
of  General  Bertrand's  corps,  at  the  same  moment 
the  viceroy  entered  in  line  upon  the  left,  and  the 
duke  of  Terente  attacked  the  enemy's  reserve,  and 
reached  the  village  upon  which  the  enemy  rested  his 
right.  At  this  moment  the  enemy  redoubled  his  ef- 
forts on  the  centre  ;  the  village  of  Kara  was  again 
taken,  our  centre  gave  way,  some  battalions  fied,  but 
those  valorous  youths,  on  seeing  the  emperor,  rallied, 
exclaiming,  'Vive  I'Empereur.'  His  majesty  judged 
that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived.  The  emperor 
ordered  the  duke  of  Treviso  to  march  with  sixteen 
battalions  of  the  young  guard  to  the  village  of  Kara, 
overthrow  the  enemy,  retake  the  village,  and  over- 
come any  thing  he  met  with  there.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, his  majesty  ordered  his  aid-de-camp.  General 
Drouett,  an  artillery  officer  of  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion, to  form  a  battery  of  eighty  pieces,  and  place  it 
in  advance  of  the  old  guard,  which  was  formed  in 
eschelons,  as  four  redoubts,  to  support  the  centre ; 
all  our  cavalry  ranged  in  battle  behind.  Generals 
Dulaiiley,  Dronet,  and  Devaux,  set  oft' at  full  gallop, 
witli  their  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  same  group. 
The  fire  became  dreadful — the  enemy  gave  way  on  all 
sides.  The  duke  of  Treviso  obtained  the  village  of 
Kara,  overthrew  the  enemy,  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance, beating  the  charge.  The  enemy's  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  all  retreated. 

"  General  Bonnet  received  orders  to  move  on  Kara 
by  his  left,  to  support  the  success  of  the  centre.  He 
sustained  se\eral  charges  of  ca^■alry,     General  Ber- 
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thier  advanced,  and  entered  the  line.  In  vain  that 
the  enemy's  cavalry  galloped  about  his  squares,  his 
march  was  not  relaxed.  To  rejoin  him  the  sooner, 
the  emperor  ordered  a  change  of  direction  by  pivot- 
ing on  Kara,  the  whole  of  the  line  made  a  change  in 
front,  the  right  wing  foremost.  The  enemy  then 
fled,  and  we  pursued  him  for  a  league  and  a  half.  We 
soon  arrived  at  the  heights  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Brandenburg  family,  during  the  battle.  We 
made  several  thousand  prisoners.  The  number 
could  not  be  more  considerable  considering  the  in- 
feriority of  our  cavalry.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  battle,  the  emperor  said  to  the  troops — '  It  is  a 
battle  like  those  in  Egypt — a  good  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  should  be  sufficient  for  it.' 
General  Goude,  chief  of  the  prince  of  Moskwa's  staff, 
was  killed,  a  death  worthy  of  so  good  a  soldier.  Our 
loss  is  10,000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the 
enemy  may  be  estimated  at  25,000  or  30,000 
men.  The  royal  Prussian  guards  are  destroyed. 
The  emperor  of  Russia's  guards  have  suffered 
considerably,  and  the  ten  regiments  of  Russian 
cviirassiers  are  destroyed.  His  majesty  cannot  suf- 
ficiently eulogise  the  good-will,  courage,  and  intrepi- 
dity of  the  army.  Our  young  soldiers  took  no  danger 
into  consideration,  but  have  in  this  great  instance 
shown  all  the  nobleness  of  French  blood. 

"  The  chief  of  the  staff  mentions  the  fine  actions 
M-hich  have  shed  a  lustre  on  this  brilliant  day,  which, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  has  pulverized  the  chimerical 
hopes,  and  all  the  calculations  for  the  destruction 
and  dismemberment  of  tiie  empire.  The  prince  of 
Hesse  Homburgh  was  killed,  as  was  the  prince  of 
Mecklenburgh  Swartz.  The  old  guards,  only  six 
battahons  of  which  arrived,  by  their  presence  kept 
up  the  affair  with  that  sang  froid  which  characterises 
them.  They  did  not  fire  a  musket.  Half  the  army 
were  not  engaged,  for  the  four  divisions  of  GenerEd 
Lauriston's  corps  have  done  nothing  but  occupy 
Leipsic  ;  three  divisions  of  the  duke  of  Reggie 
were  still  two  days  march  off.  Count  Bertrand 
charged  with  one  of  his  divisions  "•"  lightly  that  it 
did  not  lose  fifty  men  :  his  secor  md  third  division 
did  not  charge  at  all.  The  sec  .d  division  of  the 
young  guards  was  still  four  days'  march  off,  and  the 
old  guards  were  at  Erfurt. 

"  The  duke  of  Belluno's  corps  was  also  three  days' 
march  from  the  field  of  battle  ;  General  Sel)astiani's 
cavalry  corps,  with  the  division  of  Prince  Eck- 
muhl,  was  at  the  Elbe.  The  aUied  army,  150,000 
to  200,000  men  strong,  commanded  by  the 
two  sovereigns,  with  a  number  of  the  princes  of 
Prussia,  has  thus  been  put  to  route,  by  less  than 
half  of  the  French  army.  The  field  of  battle  jjre- 
sented  a  most  aftectmg  spectacle  ;  the  young 
soldiers,  on  seeing  the  emperor ,  forgot  their  suffer- 
ings, exclaiming,  '  Vive  I'Empereur.'  '  It  is  now  twenty 
years,'  said  the  emperor,  '  that  I  have  commanded 
the  French  armies,  but  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
'oravery  and  devotion.'  " 

Negociations  were  now  commenced  for  an  ar- 
mistice, which  was  signed  at  Reichienback  on 
the  1st  of  June.  The  terms  of  this  armistice  left 
the  French  in  possession  of  all  their  conquests, 
and  extended  their  line  on  the  frontier  of  Prussia. 
We  have  not  interrujited  the  narrative  of  this  short 
but  important  campaign  to  notice,  in  the  natural 
,  order  of  dates,  that  Hamburgh  (which  with  other 
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contiguous  territories,  had  been  merged  in  the  over- 
grown mass  of  the  French  empire)  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies,  and  had  been  reconquered  by  the  prince 
of  Eckmuhl.  Another  opportunity  was  now  afforded 
to  Napoleon  of  closing  the  war.  The  substantial 
fruits  of  victory  remained  with  him  in  the  battles 
already  described.  'i"he  prodigious  efforts  he  had 
made  had  rendered  him  once  more  an  object  of  ap- 
prehension ;  and  a  peace  might  have  been  then  ne- 
gociated,  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, which  would  have  left  him  the  complete  master 
of  Italy  ;  but  his  exasperated  pride  demanded  no- 
thing less  than  the  reconquest  of  all  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  had  deprived  him.  Alarmed  at  his 
ambition,  and  yet  smarting  under  the  injuries  he 
had  received,  the  emperor  Francis  at  length  joined 
the  coalition  against  France,  which  now  consisted  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain, 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  confederacy.  During  this 
armistice.  Napoleon  had  strained  every  nerve  to  re- 
cruit his  armies,  which  were  now  increased  to  500,000 
men.  He  repaired  to  Mentz,  where  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  empress,  constituted  regent  of  the 
empire  during  his  absence  in  Germany,  and  sent  the 
prince  viceroy  to  Italy  to  make  he.ad  against  the 
Austrians. 

The  armistice  having  terminated  on  the  l7th  of 
August,  Napoleon  attacked  and  defeated  the  Prus- 
sian and  Russian  corjjs  opposed  to  him  with  consi- 
derable loss  ;  but  he  was  not  suff'ered  to  pursue  his 
career  in  that  quarter.  Taking  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, the  Austrian  army,  in  immense  force,  crossed 
the  mountains  which  divide  Saxony  from  Bohemia, 
and  advanced  to  Dresden,  which  they  hoped  to  carry 
by  coup  de  main.  Napoleon  left  Silesia,  and  with 
the  imperial  guards,  and  some  other  divisions, 
achieved  a  march  of  120  English  miles  in  seventy- 
two  hours,  through  bad  roads,  filled  with  water,  and 
previously  injured  by  the  transport  of  immense  bo- 
dies of  ti-oops  and  their  artillery.  This  surprising 
march,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  military 
achievements,  and  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
stands  alone  in  modern  history,  was  so  well  timed, 
that  anhour  later  its  object  would  have  been  defeated, 
for  the  Austrians  were  in  possession  of  the  suburbs. 
Without  allowing  his  troops,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  very  young  men,  to  halt  or  refresh  them- 
selves. Napoleon  led  them  forth  against  the  enemy 
whilst  the  rain  descended  in  torrents.  The  action 
which  ensued  was  vigorously  contested ;  but  the  su- 
periority of  the  French  artillery  compelled  the  allies 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss. 

The  next  and  following  days  Napoleon  pursued 
them  to  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from 
Dresden ;  but  here  the  first  signal  disaster  of  the 
campaign  occurred.  He  had  detached  the  corps 
of  Vandamme  in  pursuit  of  the  Austrians  to  Culm. 
This  corps  was  unsupported  ;  and,  having  in  the  first 
attack  gained  some  advantages,  Vandamme  de- 
scended the  mountains,  an  error  of  which  the  Aus- 
trians quickly  profited  by  surrounding  this  corps, 
from  whom  it  took  12,000  prisoners,  with  all  then- 
baggage  and  artillery. 

On  the  north  of  Saxony  the  French  arms  were 
equally  unfortunate.  The  prince  of  Moskwa  at- 
tacked the  army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
at  Donnevitz,  and  succeeded  at  first  in  making  some 
impression  upon  it,  but  the  skill  of  the  crown  prince, 
and  the  ardour  of  the  troojjs,  soon  changed  the  for- 
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tune  of  the  day.  The  French  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  were  disajipointed,  moreover,  in  the 
expected  co-operation  of  the  corps  under  the  \n'mce 
of  Eckmuhl.  From  this  moment  the  situation  of 
Napoleon,  who  remained  in  and  near  Dresden,  be- 
came hourly  more  perilous,  as  the  semicircle  on 
the  exterior  line  of  which  the  allies  were  acting  be- 
came more  and  more  contracted.  It  was  in'vain 
that,  with  his  characteristic  activity  and  energy,  he 
endeavoured  to  oppose  the  movements  of  the  allies 
on  the  points  most  threatened.  If  for  a  short  time 
he  compelled,  or  rather  appeared  to  compel,  the 
enemy  to  retire  from  those  points,  they  advanced  in 
another  direction. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  was  most  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  emperor.  The  allies  were  enabled  by 
the  beginning  of  October  to  concentrate  their  forces, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  great  numerical  superiority  over 
the  French.  On  the  3rd  of  October  Blucher 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and,  driving  Bertrand  before  him, 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Duben.  The  crown 
prince  crossed  at  Roslau,  and  thus  both  the  great 
armies  passed  over  to  the  other  side,  leaving  the 
right  bank  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  division 
of  Tauenstein,  which  still  lay  l)efore  Wittenberg. 
Ney  retired  before  this  unequal  force  to  Leipsic,  and 
Schwartzenberg  advanced  from  the  south  as  far  as 
Marienberg.  It  was  at  this  period,  and  in  this  criti- 
cal position,  that  the  emperor  received  a  confidential 
letter  from  the  king  of  Bavaria,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  hold  out  six  weeks  longer  against  all  the 
allurements  that  were  offered  him  to  desert  his  cause. 
On  this,  Bonaparte,  finding  one  grand  stroke  neces- 
sary, both  to  baffle  his  enemies  and  to  secure  the 
wavering  fidelity  of  his  allies,  conceived  and  pro- 
posed to  his  council  one  of  the  boldest  schemes  he 
had  ever  thought  of,  or  executed.  The  allies,  by 
concentrating  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  had  left  the  right  side  defenceless,  with  the 
exception  of  the  inconsiderable  force  of  Tauenstein  at 
Mittenberg.  This  circumstance  did  not  escape  the 
falcon  glance  of  Napoleon.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
to  change  positions  with  the  enemy;  to  occu])y 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  which  they  had  quitted, 
resting  his  extreme  left  on  Dresden  and  his  right  on 
Hamburg  ;  to  recover  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Branden- 
burg, and  Mecklinberg;  to  deblockade  the  great 
garrisons,  and  add  their  troops  to  the  main  army  ; 
and  carrying  on  the  war  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  from  the  resources  of  a  country  yet  untouched, 
and  in  his  turn  becoming  the  assailant,  instead  of 
acting  on  the  defensive,  to  dazzle  and  overpower  the 
allies,  no  less  by  the  daring  novelty  of  his  enterprise 
than  by  the  addition  of  solid  strength  it  M-ould  af- 
ford him.  He  had  already  ordered  Regnier  and 
Bertrand  to  cross  the  Elbe  in  furtherance  of  his  me- 
ditated plan.  But  the  coldness  of  his  marshals,  who 
seem  to  have  thought  from  this  time  that  there  was  no 
safety  but  in  fear,  and  the  defection  of  the  Bavarian 
troops,  of  which  he  was  informed  by  the  king  of 
Wirtemberg,  put  an  end  to  his  scheme,  and  he  gave 
it  up,  though  not  without  a  struggle.  He  balanced 
for  three  days  between  advance  and  retreat.  At 
length,  he  resolved  upon  retiring  to  Leipsic;  and 
the  orders  to  Regnier  and  Bertrand  to  proceed  to- 
wards Berlin  were  recalled.  Leaving  Davous  be- 
hind him  in  garrison  at  Hamburg,  Lamarois  at 
Magdeburg.  Lapoype  at  Wittenberg,  and  Narljonne 
at  Torgau,  the  emperor  reached  Leipsic,  where  he  re- 
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ceived  the  welcome  news  that  his  whole  force  would 
in  twenty-four  hours  be  under  its  walls  :  that  the 
grand  army  of  Austria  was  fast  approaching,  but 
that  Blucher  alarmed  by  the  demonstrations  against 
Berlin  would  be  longer  in  coming  up,  so  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  fighting  one  army  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  other.  There  had  already  been 
a  skirmish  of  ca^•alry,  in  which  Murat  had  narrowly 
escaped  from  a  young  Prussian  officer,  who  was  cut 
down  by  an  orderly  dragoon  of  the  king's. 

The  town  of  Leipsic  has  four  sides  and  four  gates. 
On  the  north  those  of  Halle  and  Ranstadt,  on  the 
east  the  gate  of  Grimma,  and  on  the  south  that  called 
St.  Peter's,  led  out  of  the  city  into  extensive  sub- 
urbs. To  the  west  are  two  rivers,  the  Pleisse  and 
the  Elster,  which,  flowing  through  marshy  grounds, 
are  only  passable  by  a  succession  of  bridges,  the  first 
of  them  leading  to  the  villages  of  Lindenau  and 
Mark-ranstadt,  and  commencing  close  to  the  city-gate 
of  that  name.  This  road  fonns  the  only  communica- 
tion between  Leipsic  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
On  the  east  the  river  Partha  makes  a  large  semi- 
circular bend,  enclosing  an  extensive  plain :  on  the 
soutli  is  the  rising  ground  called  the  Swedish  camp, 
and  another  called  the  sheejj-walk,  bordering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pleisse.  To  this  quarter  the  grand  army 
of  the  allies  was  seen  advancing  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober. Bonaparte  made  his  arrangements  accord- 
ingly. Bertrand  and  Poniatowski  defended  Lindenau 
and  the  east  side  of  the  city,  by  which  the  French 
must  retreat.  Augereau  was  posted  further  to  the 
left,  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Wachau ;  and,  on  the 
south,  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Macdonald  confronted 
the  advance  of  the  allies,  with  the  imperial  guards 
placed  as  a  reserve.  On  the  north,  Marmont  was 
placed  between  Moeckern  and  Euterist,  to  make  head 
against  Blucher,  should  he  arrive  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  battle.  On  the  opposite  quarter  the  sentinels 
of  the  two  armies  were  within  musket-shot  of  each 
other,  when  evening  fell.  "  But  neither  side  seemed 
willing  to  begin  a  strife  which  was  to  decide  the 
great  question — whether  the  princes  of  Europe 
should  be  put  in  a  situation  to  dictate  laws  and  a 
government  to  France,  or  fail  (as  they  had  so  often 
and  so  justly  hitherto  done),  incurring  the  penalty 
which  they  thought  this  object  was  worth,  not  only 
of  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  but  of  their  own  and 
their  people's  subjugation?" 

The  number  of  men  who  engaged  the  next  morn- 
ing was  estimated  at  136,000  French  and  230,000  on 
the  part  of  the  alhes.  All  the  accounts  assign  a  pre- 
ponderating force  to  the  latter  of  80,000  or  100,000 
men.  Napoleon  himself  visited  all  the  posts,  gave 
his  last  orders,  and  took  occasion,  as  he  frequently 
did  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  to  distribute  eagles  to  the 
newly  raised  regiments.  The  soldiers  were  made  to 
swear  never  to  abandon  them  :  and  the  emperor  con- 
cluded by  saying  aloud,  "  Yonder  lies  the  enemy  : 
swear  that  you  will  rather  die  than  permit  France  to 
be  dishonoured."  And  they  so  swore,  and  they  did 
and  would  to  the  last  have  kept  their  word,  in  spite 
of  the  superiority  of  numbers,  but  for  the  treachery 
of  their  confederates,  who  thought  to  set  themselves 
free,  when  indeed  they  became  most  slaves  !  The 
greatest  preparations  for  defence  were  made  on  the 
southern  side  of  Leipsic,  as  the  attack  on  the  north 
was  less  certain.  Rockets  were,  however,  seen  as- 
cending in  the  night,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
signals  of  the  approach  of  Blucher  and  the   crown 


prince.  Napoleon  remained  all  night  in  the  rear  of 
his  own  guards  behind  the  central  position,  facing  a 
village  called  Gossa,  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  At 
day-break  on  the  l6th  of  October  the  battle  began. 
The  French  position  was  assailed  along  all  the 
southern  front  with  the  greatest  fury.  On  the  French 
right,  the  village  of  Markleberg  was  fiercely  assaulted 
by  Kleist,  while  the  jAustrian  division  of  Mehrfeldt, 
making  their  way  through  the  marshes,  compelled 
Poniatowski  to  give  ground,  till  the  emperor  made 
Marmont  send  Souham,  who  had  joined  during  the 
night,  to  his  assistance.  Marshal  Victor  defended 
the  village  of  Wachau  against  Prince  Eugene  of  Wir- 
temberg.  Lauriston  repulsed  Klenau.  The  allies 
having  made  six  desperate  attempts  on  these  points, 
all  of  them  unsuccessful.  Napoleon  in  turn  assumed 
the  offensive.  Macdonald  was  ordered  to  attack 
Klenau  and  beat  him  back  from  Liebertwolkowitz 
\vith  the  cavalry  of  Sebastiani ;  while  two  di\asions 
proceeded  to  sustain  General  Lauriston.  This  was 
about  noon.  The  village  of  Gossa  was  carried  by  the 
bayonet.  Macdonald  made  himself  master  of  the 
Swedish  camp  ;  and  the  eminence  called  the  Sheep- 
walk  was  near  being  taken  in  the  same  manner.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  had  fairly  broken  through 
the  centre  of  the  allies,  and  Napoleon  sent  the  tidings 
of  his  success  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  ordered  all 
the  bells  in  the  city  to  be  rung,  the  peal  of  which 
mingled  \v\ih  the  roar  of  the  cannon.  'ITie  king  of 
Naples,  with  Latour-Maubourg  and  Kellermann, 
poured  through  the  gap  in  the  enemy's  centre,  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  body  of  cavalry,  and  thimdered 
fonvard  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  a  village  in  the  rear  of 
the  alhes,  bearing  down  General  Rayefskoi  with  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Russian  reserve.  At  this  moment, 
while  the  French  were  disordered  by  their  own  suc- 
cess, Alexander,  who  was  present,  ordered  forward 
the  Cossacks  of  his  guard,  who  with  their  long  lances 
bore  back  the  dense  body  of  cavalry  that  had  so 
nearly  carried  the  day.  Meantime,  as  had  been  ap- 
prehended, Blucher  arrived  before  the  city,  and  sud- 
denly came  into  action  with  Marmont,  being  three 
times  his  numbers.  He  in  consequence  obtained 
great  and  decided  advantages ;  and  before  nightfall 
had  taken  the  village  of  Ma^kern,  together  with 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  and  2000  prisoners.  But 
on  the  south  side  the  contest  remained  doubtful. 
Gossa  was  still  disputed.  The  Austrians  of  Bianchi's 
division  came  on  with  dreadful  outcries:  Poniatowski, 
even  ^nth  Augereau's  aid,  had  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  ground :  but,  Schwartzenberg  having 
pushed  a  body  of  horse  across  the  Pleisse  to  take  the 
French  in  the  rear,  they  were  instantly  charged  and 
driven  back  by  General  Jewel  of  the  guards,  and  their 
leader  General  Mehrfeldt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  battle  raged  till  night-fall,  when  it 
ceased  by  mutual  consent.  'ITiree  cannon-shot,  fired 
as  a  signal  to  the  more  distant  points,  intimated  that 
the  conflict  was  ended  for  the  time,  and  the  armies 
slept  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied  during  the 
day.  The  French  on  the  southern  side  had  not  re- 
linquished one  foot  of  their  original  position,  though 
attacked  by  such  superior  numbers.  Marmont  had 
indeed  been  forced  back  by  Blucher,  and  compelled 
to  crowd  his  line  of  defence  nearer  the  walls  of 
Leipsic. 

Thus  pressed  on  all  sides  with  doubtful  issues, 
Bonaparte  availed  himself  of  the  capture  of  General 
Mehrfeldt  to  demand  an  armistice,  and  to  signify  his 
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acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies,  but 
which  were  now  found  to  be  too  moderate ;  as  all 
terms  would  prove  to  be  that  either  were  or  had  a 
chance  of  being  accepted,  because  there  was  an  ulte- 
rior nameless  object  that  drew  them  on,  and  from 
which  nothing  Imt  despair  could  wean  them.  They 
offered  Bonaparte  terms  which  only  absolute  neces- 
sity could  make  him  submit  to ;  and,  when  that  ne- 
cessity came,  they  said,  "  no ;  we  will  have  more, 
namely,  the  original  stake  we  played  for,  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  their 
own  government."  Bonaparte  thought  he  could 
make  choice  of  Count  Mehrfeldt  as  tlie  bearer  of  a 
pacific  overture  with  the  better  grace  and  more  con- 
fidence because,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  it  was 
the  same  individual  who,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  had  solicited  and  obtained  a  personal 
interview  and  favourable  terms  from  Napoleon. 
"  Adieu,  General  Mehrfeldt,"  said  the  emperor,  dis- 
missing his  prisoner: — "  When,  on  my  part,  you 
mention  the  word  armistice  to  the  two  emperors,  1 
doubt  not  that  the  voice  which  then  strikes  their  ears 
will  awaken  many  recollections."  Many  recollections 
indeed  ;  deep  scars,  which  thunder  had  entrenched,  and 
which  required  to  have  all  traces  of  them  wiped  out  by 
an  erasure  as  complete  as  it  was  unhoped  for.  Woe  to 
him  who  shows  and  then  e.xpects  favour  from  princes  ! 
Napoleon  received  no  answer  till  his  troops  had  re- 
crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is  that 
the  allies  had  pledged  themselves  solemnly  to  each 
other  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him  while  a  single 
individual  of  the  French  army  remained  in  Germany. 
The  17th  was  spent  in  preparations  on  l)Oth  sides, 
without  any  actual  hostilities.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  ISth  they  were  renewed  with  ten- 
fold fury.  Napoleon  had  considerably  contracted 
his  circuit  of  defence,  and  the  French  were  posted 
on  an  inner  line  nearer  to  Leij)sic,  of  which  Probt- 
sheyda  was  the  central  point.  He  himself,  stationed 
on  an  eminence  called  Thonberg,  commanded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  whole  field.  The  troops  were  drawn  up 
behind  the  villages  ;  cannon  were  planted  in  front  and 
on  their  flanks,  and  every  patch  of  wooded  ground 
which  afforded  the  least  shelter  was  filled  with  rifle- 
men. The  battle  then  joined  issue.  The  Poles, 
with  the  gallant  Poniatowski  at  their  head,  to  whom 
this  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  fields  of  battle,  defended 
the  banks  of  the  Pleisse  and  the  adjoining  villages 
against  the  prince  of  Hesse-Homberg,  Bianchi,  and 
CoUerido.  In  the  centre,  Barclay,  Wittgenstein,  and 
Kleist  advanced  on  Probtsheyda,  where  they  were 
opposed  by  Murat,  Victor,  Augereau,  and  Lauriston, 
under  the  eye  of  Napoleon.  On  the  left  Macdonald 
had  drawn  back  his  division  to  a  village  called 
Stoetteritz.  Along  this  whole  line  the  contest  was 
maintained  furiously  on  both  sides  ;  nor  could  the 
terrified  spectators  from  the  walls  and  steeples  of 
Leipsic  perceive  that  it  either  receded  or  advanced. 
About  two  o'clock  the  allies  forced  their  way  head- 
long into  Probtsheyda;  the  camp-followers  began  to 
fiy,  the  tumult  was  excessive.  Napoleon,  in  the 
rear,  but  yet  on  the  verge  of  this  tumult,  preserved 
his  entire  tranquillity.  He  placed  the  reserve  of  the 
old  guard  in  order,  led  them  in  person  to  recover 
the  village,  and  saw  them  force  their  entrance  ere  he 
withdrew  to  the  eminence  from  whence  he  watched 
the  battle.  During  the  whole  of  this  eventful  ilay 
this  wonderful  man  continued  calm,  decided,  col- 
lected ;  and  supported  his   diminished  and  broken 


squadrons  with  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  courage  as 
determined  as  he  had  ever  shown  in  directing  the 
tide  of  onward  victory.  The  allies,  at  length  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  desist  from  the  murderous  at- 
tacks on  the  villages  which  cost  them  so  dear ;  and, 
withdrawing  their  troops,  kept  up  a  dreadful  fire 
with  their  artillery.  The  French  replied  with  equal 
spirit,  though  they  had  fewer  guns,  and  besides  their 
ammunition  was  falling  short.  Still,  however.  Na- 
poleon completely  maintained  the  day  on  the  south 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  On 
the  northern  side  the  yet  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers j)laced  Ney  in  a  precarious  situation ;  and, 
pressed  hard  by  Blucher  and  the  crown  prince,  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  nearer  the  town,  and  had 
made  a  stand  on  an  eminence  called  Heiterbhk, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  Sa.xons  who  were  stationed  in 
that  part  of  the  field  deserted  from  the  French  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this 
unexpected  disaster,  Ney  was  unable  any  longer  to 
defend  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bonaparte  de- 
spatched his  reserves  of  cavalry  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
that  had  been  made,  and  Ney  drew  up  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  close  under  the  walls  of  Leipsic.  The 
battle  once  more  ceased  at  all  points,  and,  the  same 
signal  being  given  as  before,  the  field  was  left  to  the 
slain  and  the  wounded. 

Although  the  French  army  had  thus  kept  its 
ground  up  to  the  last  moment  of  these  two  days, 
yet  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  hold 
out  much  longer  at  Leipsic.  The  allies  pressed 
mth  an  enormous  force  on  the  city  ;  the  ammunition 
of  the  French  was  nearly  exhaused  ;  a  corps  which 
it  was  hoped  might  join  from  Dresden  had  not 
come  up,  besides  which  Bonaparte  had  just  learned 
that  the  Bavarians  had  gone  over  to  the  allies,  and 
meant  to  intercept  his  return  to  France.  All  things 
counselled  a  retreat,  which  was  destined  (like  the 
rest  of  late)  to  be  unfortunate.  The  retreat  was 
commenced  in  the  night-time.  He  appointed  Mac- 
donald and  Poniatowski  (with  whom  he  parted  for 
the  last  time)  to  defend  the  rear.  With  daylight 
the  allied  troops  strove  to  pour  into  Leipsic  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retiring  army.  The  king  of  Saxony  sent 
proposals  to  the  allies  not  to  enter  the  city  till  the 
French  had  evacuated  it ;  and  Napoleon  was  advised 
to  set  fire  to  the  suburbs  to  ])rotect  his  rear-guard, 
but  this  he  refused  to  do,  out  of  regard  to  his  old 
and  faithful  ally.  He  took  a  friendly  leave  of  the 
monarch  and  his  queen,  but  their  interview  was 
broken  oil"  by  the  new  discharge  of  musketry  around 
them.  They  urged  him  to  mount  his  horse  and 
escape ;  but,  before  he  did  so,  he  formally  released 
the  king's  body-guard  from  all  ties  to  himself  and 
France.  He  parted  only  just  in  time  ;  for  the  streets 
were  so  choked  up  with  troops,  baggage,  and  ar- 
tillery, the  wounded  and  the  dead,  that  he  found  it 
was  impossil)le  to  make  his  way  through  them,  and 
was  obliged  to  turn  down  the  bye-streets,  and,  leav- 
ing the  city  through  a  different  gate,  gained  the 
bridge  of  Ranstadt  by  a  circuitous  route. 

A  tem])orary  bridge  which  had  been  erected  had 
given  way,  and  the  old  bridge  on  the  road  to  Lin- 
denau  was  the  only  one  that  remained  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  whole  French  army.  But  the  defence 
of  the  suburbs  had  been  so  gallant  and  obstinate 
that  time  was  allowed  for  that  purpose.  At  length 
the  rear-guard  itself  was  about  to  retreat,  when,  as 
they  approached  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  bridge 
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blew  up  by  the  mistake  of  a  sergeant  of  a  company 
of  sappers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  principal,  hear- 
ing the  shouts  of  the  Cossacks,  and  seeing  the  con- 
fusion that  prevailed,  imagined  the  retreat  of  the 
French  cut  off,  and  set  fire  to  the  mine  of  which  he 
had  the  charge  before  the  proper  moment.  This 
•catastrophe  effectually  barred  the  escape  of  all  those 
who  still  remained  on  the  Leipsic  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  across,  among 
whom  was  Marshal  Macdonald.  Poniatowski,  after 
making  a  brave  resistance,  and  refusing  to  surrender, 
was  drowned  in  making  the  same  attempt.  In  him, 
it  might  be  said,  perished  the  last  of  the  Poles. 
About  25,000  French  were  made  prisoners  of  war, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  triumph  of  the  allied  monarchs  was  complete. 
They  met  in  the  great  square,  together  with  that 
"  base  foot-ball  player,"  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden, 
to  congratulate  each  other  on  the  event,  and  to  re- 
•ceive  the  sword  of  General  Bertrand  as  commandant 
of  the  city.  No  interview  took  place  with  the  king 
of  Saxony,  who  was  sent  (as  a  recreant  to  the  cause 
of  thrones)  under  a  guard  of  Cossacks  to  Berlin. 
The  bridge  which  had  been  destroyed  was  as  neces- 
sary to  the  advance  of  the  alhes  as  it  had  been  to  the 
retreat  of  Napoleon,  and  the  pursuit  was  but  slack. 

Meantime  Bonaparte  continued  his  retrograde 
steps  to  Lutzen,  and  thence  to  Erfurt,  which  he 
reached  on  the  23d  of  October.  The  troops,  it  is 
said,  soured  by  misfortune,  marched  with  a  fierce  and 
menacing  air,  but  his  own  courage  was  unabated;  he 
seemed  thoughtful,  but  calm  and  composed ;  in- 
dulging in  no  vain  regrets,  still  less  in  useless  cen- 
sures and  recrimination.  At  Erfurt  he  counted  his 
losses,  which  were  greater  than  he  expected,  heard 
of  new  defections  among  his  allies,  and  parted  for  the 
last  time  with  Murat,  who,  under  pretence  of  bring- 
ing up  forces  from  the  French  frontiers,  hastily  set  off 
for  his  own  dominions.  The  Poles  who  were  in  Bo- 
naparte's army  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  people 
wishing  to  be  free,  but  therefore  (as  it  should  seem) 
not  trusted  with  freedom.  The  emperor  gave  them 
their  option  whether  they  would  adhere  to  his 
broken  fortunes  or  forsake  him  at  this  crisis,  when  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  themselves  ;  but  they  to  a 
man  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  the  alternative. 
He  passed  two  days  at  Erfurt,  where  his  re- 
assembled force  amounted  to  about  80,000  men. 
These,  with  80,000  more,  which  had  been  left  behind 
in  the  garrisons,  were  all  that  remained  of  280,000 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  commandants,  after  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  and  form  a 
junction  with  the  emperor ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 
they  never  received  the  orders.  Most  of  them  soon 
after  capitulated,  and  the  troops  were  to  return  to 
France,  on  condition  of  not  serving  for  six  months, 
but  they  were  immediately  after  made  prisoners  of 
war. 

Bonaparte,  while  he  was  recruiting  and  collecting 
his  forces,  received  news  that  his  old  ally,  the  Bava- 
rian general,  "Wrede,  was  waiting  for  him  at  "NVurtz- 
burg-on-the-Maine,  to  intercept  his  way  to  France, 
and  that  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  closing  on 
bis  rear,  in  the  direction  of  Weimar  and  Laugensalza. 
Urged  by  these  circumstances,  he  left  Erfurt  in  very 
boisterous  weather.  Wrede,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  his  force,  took  up  a  position  at  Hanau, 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  Cossack  chiefs,  while 


the  Bavarians  occupied  the  wood  of  Lambo',  and 
were  drawn  up  in  a  line  on  the  right  bank  of  a  small 
river,  the  Kintzig,  near  Newhow.  A  sharp  skirmish 
took  place  in  the  wood,  which  was  disputed,  tree  by 
tree,  till  Bonaparte  ordered  two  battalions  of  the 
Guard,  under  General  Curial,  to  advance  in  support 
of  the  tirailleurs,  when  the  Bavarians,  at  sight  of 
their  grenadier-caps,  imagining  themselves  attacked 
by  the  whole  corps,  turned  and  fled.  A  successful 
charge  of  cavalry  being  at  the  same  time  made  on 
Wrede's  left,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  behind 
the  Kintzig.  The  line  of  retreat  was  left  open  to  Na- 
poleon, who  proceeded  forward  towards  the  Rhine, 
leaving  three  corps  of  infantry  with  Marmont,  to 
protect  the  rear -guard  of  18,000  men  under 
Mortier,  which  was  not  yet  come  up,  but  which 
made  good  their  defence  the  next  day  against  Wrede 
in  a  skirmish,  in  which  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Altingen,  killed  on  the 
spot.  They  then  hastened  to  rejoin  the  emperor. 
The  French  are  reckoned  to  have  lost  6000  men  in 
these  two  actions  and  the  Bavarians  10,000.  A  Ger- 
man miller  is  said  to  have  performed  a  signal  service 
in  the  last  day's  battle,  by  turning  the  water  into  his 
mill-stream  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  body  of  French 
cavalry  from  pursuing  a  body  of  Bavarian  infantry, 
who  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces  by  them. 
Bonaparte  reached  Frankfort  on  the  30th,  which  he 
left  to  other  guests  on  the  1st,  and  passing  through 
Mentz,  where  he  stopped  for  some  days,  arrived  in 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  November. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1814  the  -^Tecks  of 
the  force  that  Napoleon  had  brought  from  Hanau 
had  been  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  Rhine  to 
positions  ^\'ithin  the  frontiers,  in  proportion  as  the 
allied  troops  advanced.  Aware  of  the  imminent  dan- 
gers which  threatened  him,  the  emperor  taxed  his 
faculties  to  the  utmost.  Free  corps,  as  they  were 
termed  (that  is,  bodies  of  men  who  subsisted  them- 
selves, and  were  to  carr)'  on  a  desultory  warfare 
against  the  allies,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Guerilla  parties  had  been  accustomed  to  act  in  Spain), 
were  organized  in  those  departments  which  had  be- 
come the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  best  troops  he 
could  collect  from  different  quai-ters  were  assembled 
under  his  own  immediate  command  ;  and,  at  the  head 
of  about  70,000  men,  he  fought  at  St.  Dizien,  on  the 
2rth  of  January  1814,  the  first  battle  of  this  campaign. 
In  that  action  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  176 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  he  retreated  slowly  and  in  good 
order  towards  Paris.  So  desperately  was  this  battle 
contested  that  Napoleon  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him. 

The  plan  of  the  alhes  in  this  campaign  was  nearly 
similar  to  that  which  had  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  Germany,  namely,  first  to  harass  and  dis- 
tract the  enemy,  and  then  to  surround  and  crush  his 
araiy.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan  the  allied  troops, 
whose  collective  force  was  probably  not  much  inferior 
to  200,000  men,  advanced  towards  Paris  in  two  lines. 
That  proceeding  through  the  northern  part  of  Cham- 
pagne was  composed  of  Pmssians  and  Russians, 
commanded  by  Blucher,  Kleist,  Langeron,  &c. ;  the 
other,  an  Austrian  army,  took  the  lower  or  southern 
road.  The  army  under  Napoleon  acted  between  these 
great  bodies,  and  his  policy  was  to  take  advantage  of 
any  eiTor  tiiey  might  commit.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  soon  presented.  The  Prussian  army  had  incau- 
tiously extended  its  front,  and  thereby  weakened  the 
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centre.  Tlie  military  eye  of  Napoleon  immediately 
discovered  this  fault,  of  which  he  hastened  to  take 
advantage. 

At  Montmirail,  Champauhert,  and  La  Ferte,  vil- 
lages in  Champagne,  he  attacked  the  Piaissians  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  having  first  defeated  their  centre 
\vith  great  loss.  He  followed  up  the  blow,  and  com- 
pelled Blucher  to  retire  with  his  army,  considera!)ly 
diminished,  to  Chalons.  But  his  attention  was  now 
recalled  to  the  defence  of  Paris,  by  the  advance  of  the 
Austrian  army,  which  had  reached  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  ap{)roached  within  thirty-five  miles  of 
the  capital  city.  He  traversed  with  amazing  rapidity 
Champagne ;  and  uniting  the  imperial  guards,  and 
some  small  divisions  he  had  brought  with  him,  to  the 
force  which  had  been  left  to  hold  in  check  the  Aus- 
trian army,  he  attacked  the  advanced  guard  of  that 
army,  commanded  by  the  prince  royal  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  at  Nangis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melun,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  loss.  Disconcerted  by  this 
movement.  Prince  Schwartzenburg  retired,  and  re- 
traced his  steps  as  far  as  the  ancient  town  of  Troyes, 
still  vigorously  pressed  by  Napoleon.  It  was  aban- 
doned without  much  resistance ;  and  into  this  town 
Napoleon  entered  as  a  conqueror.  The  situation  of 
the  allies  now  became  critical.  The  season  of  the 
year,  the  rapidity  of  their  march,  and  the  untaken 
and  well-garrisoned  fortresses  in  their  rear,  had  pre- 
vented the  fomiation  of  magazines.  Napoleon's 
scheme  for  establishing  free  companies  had  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  succeeded,  since  their  convoys  were  sub- 
ject to  interception.  The  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Austrian  army  were  moreover  menaced  by  Augerau's 
corps,  originally  destined  to  defend  Lyons,  but  which 
might  now  be  brought  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  Austrian  position  no  longer  tenable. 

Influenced  by  these  weighty  considerations,  and 
also  by  the  negociation  for  a  general  peace  between 
Napoleon  and  the  whole  of  the  allied  powers,  which 
was  actively  carried  on  at  Chatillon,  propositions 
were  made  for  an  armistice,  and  nearly  agreed  upon. 
The  skill,  activity,  and  fortitude  he  had  shown  in  con- 
tending so  successfully  against  such  powerful  odds, 
had  exalted  his  military  character.  Indeed,  the  ac- 
tions we  have  enumerated  are  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  of  his  whole  career.  Negociations  for  an 
armistice,  and  for  a  general  peace  (the  latter  of  which 
was  so  far  ad\'anced  that  Napoleon  was  actually  on 
the  point  of  signing  if)  ceased  ;  and  hostilities,  which 
had  never  been  suspended,  were  carried  on  with 
greater  vigour  and  animosity.  From  that  moment 
the  fortune  of  Napoleon  decUned.  The  indefatigable 
Blucher  having  re-assembled  and  reinforced  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  his  army,  renewed  his  hostile 
movement  in  the  north.  Napoleon  left  as  strong  a 
force  at  Bar-sur-Aube  as  he  could  spare,  followed 
Blucher,  and  fought,  at  the  village  of  Craon,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Paris,  a  sanguinary  battle,  which 
lasted  two  days.  On  the  first  day  the  advantage 
seemed  to  incline  to  the  French,  but  on  the  second  Na- 
jioleon  was  repulsed,  and  withdrew.  Napoleon  now 
formed  one  of  the  boldest  designs  which  military  his- 
tory records.  Having  appointed  his  brother  Joseph 
his  lieutenant  in  Paris,  thrown  up  intrenchments, 
increased  the  number  of  troops  in  the  ca])ital,  and 
in-epared  it  to  withstand  an  assault  for  some  days, 
he  determined,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to 
pass  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  forces,  and 
by  that  means  get  into  their  rear,  communicate  with 


his  fortresses,  seize  upon  the  military  stores  of  the 
allies,  and  either  compel  them  to  capitulate  from  the 
total  want  of  provisions  or  to  retire  towards  the  Rhine. 

Acting  upon  this  project.  Napoleon  passed  the 
Austrian  army  at  St.  Dizier,  and  proceeded  to  the 
eastward,  an  operation  which  was  not  accomplished 
without  loss.  On  this  occasion  he  refused  the 
Austrians'  offer  of  battle.  The  allies,  in  their  turn,  now 
formed  a  bold  and  masterly  design.  Theyresolved 
to  unite  their  forces  and  march  to  Paris.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  they  were 
vigorously  opposed.  The  youths  of  the  Polytechnic 
school  served  the  artillery  M-ith  such  effect  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  serious  loss  to  the  assailants,  who  were 
bravely  withstood  likewise  by  the  regular  troops. 
The  battle  lasted  for  many  hours,  but  was  at  length 
terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French,  who 
lost  all  their  artillery.  The  duke  of  Ragusa  (Mar- 
mont)  then  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  treat  for  the  sur- 
render of  Paris.  The  terms  were  soon  agreed  upon, 
and,  on  the  31.st  of  March,  1814,  the  allies  took  pos- 
session of  the  metropolis.  This  great  event  decided 
the  fate  of  Napoleon.  In  every  stage  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  example  of  the  metropolis  had  divided  a 
vast  majority  of  the  provincials ;  whilst  it  remained 
firm  to  the  French  emperor,  it  was  an  immense 
magazine,  whence  he  drew  continual  supphes  of 
money,  troops,  and  military  stores.  Undeceived  at 
length  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  allies,  he  hastened 
by  forced  marches  towards  Paris,  and  arrived  at  Fon- 
tainbleau  with  an  army  of  about  40,000  men.  But  he 
arrived  too  late ;  the  blow  had  been  struck,  and  the 
following  declaration  was  put  forth  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia  : — 

"  The  armies  of  the  allied  powers  have  occupied 
the  capital  of  France  ;  the  allied  sovereigns  receive 
favourably  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation. 

"They  declare  that  if  the  conditions  of  peace  ought 
to  contain  stronger  guarantees  when  the  question 
was  to  bind  down  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  they 
may  be  more  favourable  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wise 
government,  France  herself  oflfers  the  assurance  of 
this  repose. 

"  The  sovereigns  proclaim,  in  consequence,  that  they 
will  no  more  treat  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor 
with  any  of  his  family. 

"That  they  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient  France, 
as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings :  they  may 
even  do  more,  because  they  profess  it  as  a  principle 
that,  for  the  happiness  of  Europe,  France  must  be 
great  and  strong. 

"  That  they  will  recognize  and  guarantee  the  con- 
stitution which  FVance  shall  adopt.  They  therefore 
invite  the  senate  to  name  immediately  a  provisional 
government,  which  may  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
administration,  and  prepare  the  constitution  which 
shall  suit  the  French  people. 

"Tlie  intentions  which  I  have  just  expressed  are 
common  to  all  the  allied  powers. 

(Signed)  Alexander. 

"  Paris,  March  31st,  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

The  negociations  which  ensued  terminated  in  the 
consignment  of  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba,  with 
the  title  of  ex-emperor,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000 
of  livres.  He  displayed  no  imbecoming  want  of 
firmness  on  the  occasion,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April,  after  emln-acing  the  officer  commanding  the 
attendant  grenadiers  of  his  guard,  &c.,  he  departed  to 
his  destination. 
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The  empress  Josephine,  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Napoleon,  died  in  1814.  Her  death  took 
place  at  Malmaison,  where  she  had  long  resided  and 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  her  happiest  days  with 
the  emperor.  This  unassuming  and  retired  residence 
is  represented  in  the  subjoined  sketch,  which  was 
taken  at  the  time  she  was  visited  by  the  emperor 
Alexander. 
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On  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Elba,  he  devoted 
himself  for  some  time,  to  all  appearance,  exclusively 
to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  little  em- 
pire, projecting  and  originating  various  improve- 
ments, and  amusing  himself  with  the  occasional 
society  of  strangers  of  high  rank,  who  crowded  to  see 
and  converse  with  him.  In  these  colloquies  he  was 
often  facetious,  rarely  seen  dejected.  He  seemed  to 
have  discarded  all  recollections  of  that  towering  emi- 
nence to  which  fortune  and  talents  had  conducted 
him.  His  little  fleet  safely  navigated  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  might  have  been  per- 
manently reconciled  to  his  destiny  had  not  the 
discontents  in  France  held  out  a  temptation  which  a 
haughty  and  aspiring  spirit  like  his  could  not  with- 
stand. Besides,  he  complained  that  his  allowance, 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  abdication,  had  been  very 
irregularly  paid,  and  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  had 
sequestered  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla,  which  were  by  that  treaty  to  be  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  son. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  form- 
ing in  France,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  skill 
by  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  The  result  was  the  re- 
turn of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  which  event  forms  a 
most  interesting  epoch  in  his  life — indeed  it  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  history.  Hurled  from  the 
sovereignty  of  half  the  world,  his  star  had  lost  its  as- 
cendanc)'-,  apparently  to  rise  no  more,  when,  lo  ! 
the  captive  of  Elba  returns ;  the  purple  is  offered  to 
him  by  the  united  voice  of  the  erapu'e ;  and,  as  if 
legions  sprung  at  his  bidding  from  the  earth,  he  takes 
the  field  again,  the  leader  of  a  devoted  army.  Nor 
was  it  attachment  to  Napoleon's  person  alone  which 
spurred  on  the  military  portion  of  the  empire  to  that 
enthusiastic  display  of  feeling  with  which  they  marked 
the  return  of  the  exiled  emperor.  National  vanity 
and  wounded  pride  were  undoubtedly  exciting  causes. 
In  the  last  disastrous  years  of  Napoleon's  power  the 
French  armies  had  been  driven  from  the  scenes  of 
their  brightest  triumphs  by  an  enemy  they  had  for- 
merly humbled  and  despised ;  and  those  who  had 
once  dictated  terms  to  half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
within  the  walls  of  their  respective  capitals,  had  been 
driven  for  shelter  to  their  own.     They  saw  a  mighty 


territory,  acquired  by  years  of  victory,  torn  from  their 
grasp,  their  kingdom  lessened  to  its  ancient  limits, 
and  beautiful  France  despoiled  of  conquests  and  de- 
nuded of  glory. 

Had  it  been  ever  doubted  that  Bonaparte  was  the 
idol  of  the  French  nation,  the  strange  events  which 
occurred  from  his  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan  to  his 
departure  from  Paris  to  join  the  army  of  the  north 
would  have  dispelled  it. 

His  march  upon  the  capital  was  only  delayed  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  towns  he  traversed ;  and 
the  temporary  suspension  of  his  power  appeared  to 
have  more  closely  united  him  to  the  soldiery  and 
people.  He  entered  the  palace  of  Fontainbleau  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  tiine  his  landing  at 
Cannes  had  been  promulgated  to  the  Parisians. 

Three  hours  before  Napoleon's  arrival,  Louis  had 
abandoned  his  capital.  Every  thing  connected  with 
his  flight  betrayed  imbecility  and  dismay.  The  se- 
cretaire containing  the  private  correspondence  of  his 
late  brother  and  the  duchess  of  Angouleme  was  for- 
gotten in  his  haste ;  and  the  private  memorials  of 
family  affection,  with  the  secret  state-pa]jers  of  his 
minister  de  Blacas,  were  found  in  the  Thuilleries  after 
his  departure.  He  hurried  from  a  kingdom  unwilling 
to  obey  his  feeble  rule,  and,  crossing  the  French  fron- 
tiers, entered  Ghent  attended  by  a  single  dragoon. 

Early  that  morning  the  news  of  his  rival's  flight 
was  communicated  to  Napoleon  at  Fontainbleau.  It 
would  have  been  expected  that  Bonaparte  would  have 
hastened  to  resume  his  abdicated  throne,  and  with  all 
the  splendour  of  military  display  announce  his  tri- 
umphal return  to  the  good  citizens  of  Paris ;  but  he 
declined  the  parade  ;  and,  while  thousands  were  wait- 
ing to  hail  his  approach,  that  master-spirit  calmly 
passed  through  the  long  line  of  equipages  formed  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  court,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  municipal  bodies,  and  alighted  from  his  tra- 
velling carriage  at  the  Thuilleries.  Pressing  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  immense  crowd,  M'ho  thronged  the 
halls  and  staircase  to  testify  their  devotion,  he  was 
borne  in  the  arms  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  his  private 
apartments,  where  his  sisters,  and  the  chief  officers  of 
the  household,  had  assembled  to  receive  the  exile  of 
Elba. 

Although  the  fatigue  of  a  rapid  march  from  the 
Gulf  of  Juan  might  have  required  a  season  of  re- 
pose, the  night  of  his  return  was  spent  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  ministers  and  friends.  On  the  next 
morning  he  reviewed  the  troops,  who  received  him 
with  rapturous  plaudits  :  forming  them  into  squares, 
he  harangued  them  with  his  customary  animation ; 
and  heard,  in  return,  his  address  answered  by  oaths 
of  fidelity  and  assurances  of  unaltered  attachment  to 
his  family  and  himself. 

The  first  care  of  the  French  emperor  was  to  restore 
the  military  power  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  dis- 
astrous campaigns  of  Russia  and  Leipzic  had  greatly 
abridged.  The  memory  of  past  victories  was  re- 
called, and  martial  glory,  that  powerful  touchstone 
to  national  feeling,  was  displayed  in  tempting  lustre 
to  win  the  people  to  his  standard.  The  male  popu- 
lation capable  of  bearing  arms  was  called  out  by  or- 
dinances and  decrees ;  while  the  veteran  army  gladly 
assembled  again  beneath  the  eagles,  which  they  had 
followed  so  often  in  the  proudest  days  of  their  success. 

While  these  events  took  place  in  the  interior  of 
France,  the  allied  sovereigns,  by  repeated  proclama- 
tions, designated  Napoleon  as  a  usurper  and  out- 
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iaw,  declared  their  fixed  determination  to  oppose 
liim  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  enter  into  no  treaty 
which  should  leave  hira  on  the  throne  of  France. 
As  enerfjetic  in  action  as  decided  in  words,  the  allied 
sovereigns  (by  whom  we  are  to  understand  chieHy 
the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria)  assembled  their  forces.  The  troops  in  the 
Netherlands  (now  united  with  Holland  by  the  treaty 
of  \'ienna,  and  governed  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
with  the  title  of  king)  were  strongly  reinforced,  and 
large  armies,  imder  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Marshal  Blucher,  were  organizing  for 
the  invasion  of  Picardy  and  Lorraine. 

Justly  alarmed  at  the  power  and  hostile  spirit  of 
the  confederacy  formed  against  him,  the  ex-em- 
peror adopted  every  measure  which  the  most  refined 
policy  could  suggest  to  conciliate  the  aft'ection  and 
insure  the  sup[)ort  of  the  people  ;  and  he  devoted  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  unceasingly  to  the  welfare 
of  France. 

From  Napoleon's  indefatigable  activity  a  large 
army,  amounting  to  130,000  men,  the  best  disci- 
phned,  equipped,  and  devoted  that  France  had  ever 
sent  into  the  field,  was  assembled  in  cantonments 
within  the  French  frontier,  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Very  few  of  the  principal  marshals  espoused 
the  cause  of  Napoleon  :  amongst  those  actively  em- 
ployed we  only  discover  the  names  of  the  princes  of 
Eckmuhl  and  of  the  Moskwa,  and  the  dukes  of 
Dalmatia,  Treviso,  and  Albufera  (Suchet). 

The  emperor  quitted  Paris  to  join  his  hastily 
raised  levies  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  reached  Avesne 
on  the  following  day.  His  army  was  composed  of 
three  divisions,  and  consisted  of  130,000  men,  sup- 
ported by  350  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  14th 
Napoleon  issued  the  following  address  to  his  army  : 
— "  Soldiers  !  this  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and 
of  Friedland.  Then,  as  after  Austerlitz  and  Wagram, 
we  were  too  generous.  We  gave  credit  to  the  pro- 
testations and  oaths  of  the  princes  whom  we  suffered 
to  remain  on  their  thrones.  Now,  however,  coa- 
lesced among  themselves,  they  aim  at  the  inde- 
pendence, and  at  the  most  sacred  rights  of  France. 
'ITiey  have  commenced  the  most  unjust  of  aggressions. 
Are  we  no  longer  the  same  men  ?  Soldiers  !  at 
Jena,  when  fighting  against  these  very  Prussians, 
now  so  arrogant,  you  were  as  one  to  two,  and  at 
Montmirail  as  one  to  three.  Let  those  among  you 
who  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  recite 
the  story  of  their  prison- ships,  and  the  evils  which 
they  suffered  in  them.  The  Saxons,  Belgians,  and 
Hanoverians,  the  soldiers  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  groan  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to 
lend  their  arms  to  the  cause  of  princes  enemies  of 
justice  and  of  the  rights  of  nations.  They  know 
that  this  coalition  is  insatiable  :  after  having  devoured 
12,000,000  of  Poles,  12,000,000of  Itahans,  1,000,000 
of  Saxons,  6,000,000  of  Belgians,  it  will,  if  per- 
mitted, also  swallow  up  the  states  of  the  second 
class  in  Germany.  Fools  that  they  are  !  A  moment 
of  prosperity  blinds  them.  The  oppression  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  French  people  are  out  of  their 
power.  If  they  enter  France,  there  will  they  find 
their  tomb.  Soldiers !  we  have  forced  marches  to 
make,  battles  to  Avage,  perils  to  encounter ;  but  with 
constancy  the  victory  will  be  ours.  For  every  French- 
man who  has  a  heart  the  moment  has  now  arrived 
either  to  conquer  or  perish  !  " 

At  this  period  the  alhed  troops  were  very  tranquil 
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in  their  cantonments.  The  Prusso-Saxon  army 
formed  their  left,  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  their 
right.  The  first,  commanded  by  Marshal  Blucher, 
was  120,000  strong,  viz.  85,000  infantry,  20,000 
cavalry,  15,000  artillery,  with  300  pieces  of  cannon. 
It  was  divided  into  four  corps.  The  first,  under 
(ieneral  Zeitten,  was  next  to  the  English,  having  its 
head-quarters  at  Charleroi ;  the  second.  General 
Pirch,  was  at  Namur,  further  back  ;  the  third,  under 
General  Thielman,  was  in  the  environs  of  Dinant, 
and  was  to  rally  at  Liney,  to  the  southward  :  the 
fourth,  under  Bulow,  was  behind  the  three  others  at 
Liege.  The  whole  of  these  were  to  assemble  at 
Fleurus  behind  Charleroi,  and  eight  leagues  from 
Namur,  fourteen  from  Liney,  and  sixteen  from  Liege. 
Marshal  Blucher's  head-quarters  were  at  Namur, 
sixteen  leagues  from  the  duke  of  Wellington's  at 
Brussels.  The  Anglo-Belgian  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  latter,  was  formed  of  twenty-four  bri- 
gades, of  which  nine  were  English,  ten  Gennan, 
five  Dutch  and  Flemish ;  and  of  eleven  divisions  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  sixteen  English  regiments, 
nine  German,  and  six  Dutch,  besides  a  battalion  at 
Ostend,  and  four  regiments  in  the  Flemish  fortresses. 
The  proportions  were  37,000  Enghsh,  42,000  Ger- 
mans, 25,000  Dutch  and  Belgians,  in  all  104,000 
men.  They  were  divided  into  two  grand  corps  of 
infantry.  The  first,  under  the  orders  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  composed  of  two  English  and  three  Belgian 
divisions,  were  at  Enghien,  Soignes,  Braine-le- 
Comte,  and  Nivelles.  The  second  corps,  command- 
ed by  Lord  Hill,  and  composed  of  four  English  divi- 
sions and  one  of  Brunswick  troops,  was  quartered 
at  Brussels,  Ath,  Halle,  and  Ghent.  Lord  Uxbridge 
commanded  the  cavalry,  and  was  at  Grammont. 
The  great  park  of  artillery  was  at  Ghent.  The  ral- 
lying point  for  the  whole  army  was  at  Quatre-Bras, 
two  leagues  on  the  right  of  the  Prussians  ;  and,  from 
the  distance  between  these  scattered  points,  it  would 
take  two  whole  days  to  assemble  both  armies  on  the 
same  field  of  battle. 

The  three  French  columns  commenced  their  march 
at  day-break  on  the  15th.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  left,  under  Prince  Jerome,  met  and  routed  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Prussian  corps  of  General 
Zeitten,  and  took  possession  of  the  bridge  of  Mar- 
chiennes,  driving  the  Prussians  on  Charleroi.  The 
cavalry  of  General  Pajol,  forming  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  centre,  commenced  its  march  at  three 
in  the  morning;  it  was  to  have  been  sustained  by 
General  Vandamme's  infantry,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, set  out  in  time.  The  emperor  therefore  took 
the  lead  with  his  guard ;  and  entered  Charleroi,  pre- 
ceded by  the  light  cavalry  of  Pajol,  which  followed 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  The  right  of  the  army, 
commanded  by  Count  Gerard,  surprised  the  bridge 
of  Chatelet  at  an  early  hour  ;  the  whole  column  came 
up  in  the  evening.  From  Charleroi  to  Brussels  is 
fourteen  leagues :  the  road  passes  by  Gosselies, 
Frasnes,  Quatre-Bras,  Gemappe,  and  AVaterloo. 
Not  far  from  Charleroi  another  causeway  passes 
through  GiUy  to  Namur.  The  corps  of  Zeitten  had 
hastily  evacuated  Charleroi  by  these  two,  one  division 
retiring  by  the  road  to  Brussels  and  the  other  on 
Namur.  They  were  followed  by  the  French  on  each. 
Count  Reille  and  Count  d'Erlon  marched  on  Gos- 
selies and  were  to  push  on  to  Quatre-Bras.  Mar- 
shal Grouchy  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry  followed 
by  the  third  corps  marched  on  Gilly,  between  which 
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and  Fleurus,  General  Zeitten  had  taken  post,  backed 
by  a   wood.     General    Reille  gained  possession  of 
Gosselies   after   a  slight  resistance.     Marshal  Xey  | 
havnng  just  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  em- 
peror immediately  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Gosselies,  i 
to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  left  wing,  com-  ; 
posed  of  the  first  and  second  corps,  with  the  cavalry  .; 
of  Lefeb\Te  Desnouettes  and  General  Kellerman's  | 
heavy  cavalry— he  was  to  attack  whatever  troops  he 
met  on  the  road  from  Gosselies  to  Brussels,  and  to 
take   post    across  that   route  beyond  Quatre-Bras,  I 
keeping  military  possession  of  the  ground  by  placing  I 
strong  advanced  guards  on  the  three   openings  to  j 
Brussels,  Namur,  and  Nivelles,  so  as  to  cut  oft'  com-  ; 
pletely,  if  possible,  the  communications  between  the  J 
English    and    Prussian    armies.     The   division   of, 
Zeitten's    corps    which     had    defended     Gosselies  j 
wheeled  to   the   right   on   Fleurus :    Count    Reille  j 
caused  it  to  be  followed  by  General  Gerard's  division,  j 
while  he  himself,  with  his  cavalry  and  three  other 
divisions,  marched  on  Quatre-Bras.    Prince  Bernard  j 
of  Saxony,  who  had  the  command  of  4000  of  the  i 
troops  of'  Nassau,  hearing  the  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion   of    Charleroi,   went    and    posted    himself    at  i 
Frasne  before  Quatre-Bras  ;  but  he   was  dislodged 
by  General  Lefebvre   Desnouettes,  who  threatened  j 
to  turn   and  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Gemaj)pe. 

Vandamme  and  Grouchy  were  stopped  at  Gilly 
by  a  report  that  there  were  200,000  Prussians  behind 
the  woods  in  front  of  Fleurus.     Tlie  emperor  went  j 
to  reconnoitre  ;  and  judging  that  there  could  be  no  , 
more   than  from  18,000  to  20,000   of  the  enemy,  ' 
gave  orders   to  advance.      A  successful  charge   of, 
the  four  squadrons  on  duty,  conducted  by  General 
Letort,    pierced  through  two   squares,  and   almost 
destroyed   the   2Sth   Prussian   regiment ;     but   the 
intrepid    Letort     was     mortally    wounded.      This 
general  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  cavalry  officers.     He  had  not  an  equal  in 
the  art  of  conducting  a  charge  or  in  communicating 
the  electric  spark  to  the  men  as  well  as  to  the  horses  :  | 
at  his  voice  and  example  all  fear  vanished.    At  night ' 
Vandamme  and   Grouchy  occupied   the  woods    of 
Trichenaye  and  Lambusant  near  Fleurus.     During 
the  night  between  the  15th  and   l6th,  the  French 
head-quarters  were  at  Charleroi ;  Blucher  was  still 
at  Namur,  Welhngton  at  Brussels.     The  first  Prus-  ' 
sian  corps  under  Zietten,  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of: 
2000  men,  retired  to  Sombref  behind  Fleurus.   The 
second  and  part  of  the  third  corps  marched  all  night 
from  Namur,  and  joined  the  first  on  the  morning 
of  the  l6th.    The  remainder  of  the  third  corps  came 
up  during  the  battle,  and  the  fourth  corps   under 
Bulow  did  not  reach  Gembloux,  ten  leagues  from 
Sombref,  till  it  was  over. 

The  duke  of  Welhngton  received  a  despatch  from 
Marshal  Blucher  on  the  15th,  to  state  that  hostilities 
had  commenced,  and  that  a  strong  French  recon- 
noitring party  had  sabred  some  of  his    advanced 
posts.  "This  did  not  prevent  the  English  general 
from  going  to  a  ball,  where  a  second  despatch  found 
him  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  evening  with  the  in-  ■ 
telligence,  that  "  the  French  had  entered  Charleroi 
that  morning,  and  continued  to  march  in  order  of ; 
battle  on  Brussels,  that  they  were   150,000  strong,  | 
and  that  the  emperor  was  at   their  head."      This  [ 
seemed  to  rouse  the  duke  from  his  apathy,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  give  over  the  dance,  and  to  issue  orders  to 


the  army  to  break  up  its  cantonments,  and  be  in 
readiness  to  march  towards  the  scene  of  action. 

Napoleon's  army  bivouacked  on  the  night  between 
the  15th  and  l6th  in  a  square  of  four  leagues,  the 
left  under  Marshal  Ney  having  its  head-quarters  at 
Gosselies,  with  its  out-posts  at  Quatre-Bras  and 
General  Gerard's  division  on  the  route  to  Fleurus, 
the  centre,  with  the  cavalry  of  reserve  and  the 
guard,  between  Charleroi  and  Fleurus,  and  the 
right  in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Chatelet.  It  was 
equally  in  its  power  to  press  on  the  Prusso-Saxon 
or  the  Anglo-Belgian  army,  being  already  placed 
between  them,  and  their  communications  being  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off.  AU  the  Emperor's  ma- 
noeuvres had  succeeded  to  his  wishes ;  he  could 
henceforth  attack  his  enemy  in  detail,  unless  they 
chose  to  abandon  their  ground  and  unite  again  at 
Brussels.  Marshal  Ney  received  an  order  in  the 
night  to  push  on  at  day-break  beyond  Quatre- 
Bras,  and  occupy  a  strong  position  there  ;  General 
Flahaut  was  the  bearer  of  this  order.  General 
Gerard's  division  was  ordered  to  remain  where  it 
was,  that  it  might  be  ready  to  act  under  the  imme- 
diate directions  of  the  emperor,  who  with  the  centre 
and  right  marched  to  engage  the  Prussians,  before 
the  fourth  corps  under  Bulow  could  come  up,  or 
the  English  collect  their  scattered  forces.  The  skir- 
mishers met  at  the  village  of  Fleurus  ;  and  those  of 
the  enemy  having  fallen  back  showed  their  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  left  at  Sombref, 
the  centre  at  Ligny,  the  right  at  St.  Amand,  with 
the  reserves  on  the  heights  of  Bry,  occupying  a 
line  of  nearly  four  miles  in  extent.  It  was  about 
ten  in  the  morning  when  the  French  army  halted 
and  formed,  having  the  third  coqjs  in  front  of 
Fleurus,  with  Gerard's  division  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  its  left,  and  the  fourth  corps  (Gerard's)  in  the 
centre  ;  Marshal  Grouchy,  the  cavalry  of  Pajol  and 
Excehnans  forming  the  right,  the  guard  and  Mil- 
baud's  cuirassiers  being  placed  in  reserve.  The 
emperor,  with  a  few  attendants,  visited  the  chain  of 
out-posts  on  the  heights,  and  from  the  windmills 
attentively  reconnoitred  the  position  of  the  allied 
army.  It  presented  a  force  certainly  exceeding 
80,000  men.  Its  front  was  covered  by  a  deep 
ranne,  but  its  right  was  exposed  and  had  the  troops 
at  Quatre-Bras  in  its  rear. 

It  was  evident  Marshal  Blucher  did  not  expect  to 
be  attacked  so  soon,  and  that  the  Anglo-Belgians 
would  not  have  time  to  come  up  to  the  support  of 
his  right.  A  staft-officer  now  arrived  from  Ney  to 
say  that  he  had  not  executed  the  prescribed  move- 
ment, in  consequence  of  reports  which  made  him 
apprehensive  of  being  turned,  but  that  he  was  ready 
to  execute  it  if  still  required  to  do  so.  The  empe- 
ror blamed  him  for  having  already  lost  eight  hours, 
repeated  his  orders,  and  added  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  position  he  should  detach  a  column  of 
SOOOinfantry,with  Lefebvre  Desnouette's  cavalry,  and 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  (still  leaving  him  32,000 
men  to  keep  the  English  in  check)  by  the  causeway 
of  Namvu  to  the  village  of  Marchais,  whence  it 
should  attack  the  heights  of  Bry  in  the  Prussian 
rear.  Ney  re^^eived  this  order  at  half-past  eleven  ; 
the  detachment  might  set  off  at  noon,  and  reach  the 
village  of  Marchais  by  two.  At  two  o'clock,  there- 
fore. Napoleon  ordered  a  change  of  front  on  Fleui"us, 
with  the  right  in  advance.  This  movement  extended 
ail  along  the  line,  and  was  calculated  to  enclose  the 
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enemy  between  two  fires,  on  the  arrival  of  the  suc- 
cours in  the  rear.  Every  thin^  indicated  the  ruin 
of  the  Prussian  forces.  Count  Gerard  having  ap- 
proached the  emperor  to  ask  for  some  instructions 
respecting  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Ligny,  the 
latter  observed,  "  The  fate  of  the  war  may  be  de- 
cided in  three  hours.  If  Ney  executes  his  orders 
well,  not  a  gun  of  the  Prussian  army  will  escape." 
Ney  did  his  duty  but  the  result  was  fatal. 

The  French  army,  including  the  sixth  corps, 
which  remained  constantly  in  reserve,  was  70,000 
men ;  less  than  60,000  were  engaged.  The  village 
of  Ligny  was  taken  and  retaken  four  times.  It  was 
here  that  Count  Gerard  showed  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity and  talent.  St.  Amand  was  contested  in  like 
manner,  but  was  carried  by  General  Gerard,  who, 
having  received  an  order  to  attack  on  the  left,  over- 
threw all  that  opposed  his  passage  with  the  bayonet, 
and  had  gained  possession  of  half  the  village  when 
he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Tesino  in  ISOO,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  Lutzen  in  1813, 
where,  though  twice  woimded,  he  refused  to  be 
carried  off  the  field  of  battle  tiU  he  learnt  that  the 
enemy  were  routed.  The  third  corps  maintained 
itself  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Amand.  It  was  now 
half-past  five,  and  the  emperor  was  manauvring 
with  the  guard  on  Ligny,  when  General  Vandamme 
sent  word  that  a  column  of  30,000  of  the  enemy 
was  advancing  on  Fleurus.  Tliis  was  a  false  alarm. 
An  hour  afterwards,  this  supposed  English  column 
turned  out  to  be  that  of  Count  D'Erlon,  who,  having 
been  left  in  reserve  not  far  from  Quatre-Bras,  has- 
tened to  support  the  attack  on  St.  Amand.  The 
guard  then  resumed  its  movement  upon  Ligny ; 
General  Pecheux,  at  the  head  of  his  division,  passed 
the  ravine,  supi)orted  by  Count  Gerard's  di^dsion, 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  Milhaud's  cui- 
rassiers, 'riie  reserves  of  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
by  the  bayonet ;  the  centre  of  his  line  was  pierced  ; 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  stand  of  colours,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of  this  day. 
Marshal  Grouchy,  generals  Excelmans  and  Pajol, 
excited  the  highest  admiration  by  their  behaviour. 
The  emperor,  satisfied  ^\^th  Count  Gerard,  who 
commanded  the  fourth  corps,  intended  to  have 
given  him  a  marshal's  staff,  and  regarded  him  as 
one  of  the  hopes  of  France.  General  Montholon 
was  charged  with  the  pursuit  of  the  Prussian  left 
wing.  They  estimated  their  loss  at  25,000  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  without  including  several 
thousands  who  disbanded,  and  ravaged  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  to  Liege.  Many  of  the  aUied  generals 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Marshal  Blucher  was 
thrown  down  by  a  charge  of  cuirassiers,  and  tram- 
pled on  by  their  horses ;  but  they  passed  on  without 
seeing  him.  It  was  already  night,  to  which  circum- 
stance this  officer  owed  his  escape,  though  much 
bruised  and  hurt.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  was 
6950  men  killed  or  wounded.  Tlie  disproportion 
between  these  losses  arose  from  two  causes ;  viz., 
1.  The  reserves  of  the  French  were  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Prussians'  cannon.  2.  The  third  and 
fourth  corps,  which  were  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
were  sheltered  by  inequalities  of  ground,  while  the 
Prussian  soldiers  were  heaped  together  in  large 
masses  on  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  from  St.  Amand 
and  Ligny  to  the  heights  of  Bry.  The  bullets  from 
the  French  batteries,  which  missed  the  first  lines, 
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struck  the  reserves,  so  that  not  a  single  siiot  was 
thrown  away. 

Tlie  ])rince  of  Orange,  who  was  at  Braine-le- 
Comte,  did  not  receive  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
order  to  unite  his  troops  before  day-break  on  the 
lOth.  He  then  hastened  to  Uuatre-Bras  to  support 
Prince  Bernard  of  Saxony,  who  had  taken  post 
between  Quatre-Bras  and  Gemappes.  Sensible  of 
the  importance  of  this  position,  he  had  remained 
there  all  the  morning  with  8000  or  9000  Belgians 
and  troops  of  Nassau.  If,  therefore,  Ney  had 
marched  on  this  point  at  day-break,  he  would 
have  anticipated  the  movement  of  the  ])rince,  and 
have  been  able  to  attack  the  divisions  of  the  English 
army  on  their  march,  and  while  advancing  on  the 
separate  causeways  of  Nivelles  and  Brussels.  At 
noon,  having  received  fresh  orders,  he  marched 
forward  with  little  more  than  half  his  force,  leaving 
the  remainder  to  watch  Fleurus,  and  secure  his 
retreat.  He  commenced  skirmishing  at  two,  but  it 
was  not  till  he  heard  the  cannonade  at  Ligny  that 
he  attacked  the  Belgians  in  good  earnest.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  soon  overthro^vn  ;  but  he  was 
sujjported  by  the  division  of  Brunswick  and  the 
fifth  English  division,  who  arrived  in  great  haste 
and  some  disorder,  having  marched  eight  leagues 
that  morning,  and  having  neither  cavalry  nor  artil- 
lery. The  contest  was  warmly  renewed,  and  many 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  particularly  the  reigning 
duke  of  Brunswick.  The  forty-second  Highland 
regiment,  having  formed  in  a  square  to  sustain  a 
charge  of  cuirassiers,  was  broken  through  and  cut 
to  pieces.  The  French  sharp-shooters  had  reached 
the  farm  of  Quatre-Bras,  where  the  first  division  of 
the  English  guards,  and  Allen's  di\'ision  (the  third) 
arrived,  marching  in  double-quick  time  along  the 
causeway  of  Nivelles.  It  was  then  that  Marshal 
Ney  felt  the  want  of  his  second  line,  which  he  had 
left  three  leagues  behind  him,  and  sent  for  it ;  but 
it  was  then  too  late.  He,  however,  fought  on  with 
his  usual  intrepidity,  and  sustained  the  conflict  till 
night,  taking  up  his  head-quarters  at  Frasne,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  Quatre-Bras. 

The  final  struggle  now  approached  as  the  British 
and  Prussian  forces  were  advancing  on  Bonaparte's 
position  as  a  common  centre.  The  bulletins  of  the 
emperor  announced  two  victories  of  the  most  dazzling 
description,  for  such  he  called  the  battles  of  Quati'e- 
Bras  and  Ligny.  During  the  four  days  that  hostiU- 
ties  had  commenced,  by  a  brilliant  victory  he  had 
surprised  and  separated  the  two  armies,  the  English 
and  the  Prussians.  This  was  much  for  his  glory, 
but  not  enough  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed.  Had  it  not  been  for  three  hours'  delay, 
which  his  left,  under  Marshal  Ney,  had  been  placed 
in,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  iTth,  he  would  have  at- 
tacked Wellington  and  the  allies  on  that  day,  which 
might  have  crowned  the  success  of  the  campaign. 
As  it  was,  the  emperor  went  out  on  foot,  about  one 
in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  his  grand  marshal. 
He  visited  the  whole  line  of  main  guards.  The  forest 
of  Soignes,  occupied  by  the  British,  appeared  like 
one  continued  blaze;  the  horizon  between  that  spot 
and  the  farms  of  La  Belle  Alliance  and  La  Haye 
was  brightened  v/ith  the  fires  of  numerous  bivouacs : 
the  most  profound  silence  reigned.  The  Anglo- 
Belgian  array  was  wrapped  in  sleep,  owing  to  the 
fatigues  it  had  undergone  on  the  four  ])receding  days. 
Arrived  near  the  wood  of  Hougoumont,  he  heard  the 
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noise  of  a  column  in  march,  which  soon  ceased,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Several  officers  sent  to 
reconnoitre,  and  others,  who  returned  to  head-quar- 
ters at  half-past  three,  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
the  British  had  made  no  movement.  At  four  o'clock, 
the  scouts  brought  in  a  peasant,  who  had  served  as  a 
guide  to  a  brigade  of  English  cavalry,  which  went  to 
take  a  position  on  the  left,  at  the  village  of  Ohaim. 
Two  Belgian  deserters  who  had  just  quitted  their 
regiments  reported  that  their  army  were  preparing 
for  battle,  and  that  no  retrograde  movement  had 
taken  place,  that  Belgium  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  emperor,  while  the  English  and  the  Prussians 
were  equally  unpopular  there. 

The  French  troops  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  a 
deep  mud,  and  the  officers  thought  it  impossible  to 
give  battle  on  the  following  day;  the  grounds  were 
so  moistened  that  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry  could 
not  possibly  manoeuvre  in  them,  and  it  would  re- 
quire twelve  hours  of  fine  weather  to  dry  them. 
The  dawn  having  begvm  to  appear,  the  emperor 
returned  to  his  head-quarters.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
emperor's  breakfast  was  served  up;  to  this  many 
general  officers  sat  down.  "  The  enemy's  army," 
said  Napoleon,  "  is  superior  to  ours  by  nearly  a 
fourth;  there  are  notwithstanding  ninety  chances  in 
our  favour  to  ten  against  us."  "  Without  doubt," 
said  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  just  entered,  "  if  the 
duke  of  Wellington  were  simple  enough  to  wait  for 
your  majesty ;  but  I  come  to  announce  that  his 
columns  are  already  in  full  retreat,  and  are  disap- 
pearing in  the  forest  of  Soignes."  "  You  have  seen 
badly,"  replied  the  emperor ;  "  it  is  too  late.  He  would 
expose  himself  to  certain  ruin  by  such  a  step.  He 
has  thrown  the  dice  ;  they  are  now  for  us."  At  this 
moment  some  officers  of  artillery,  who  had  rode  over 
the  plain,  stated  that  the  artillery  could  manoeuvre, 
though  with  difficulty,  which  would  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  another  hour.  The  emperor  mounted  im- 
mediately, and  went  to  the  skirmishers  opposite  La 
Haye  Sainte,  again  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  line, 
and  directed  Haxo,  the  general  of  engineers,  a  con- 
fidential officer,  to  approach  it  nearer,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  any  redoubts  were  thrown  up,  or 
entrenchments  made,  and  who  soon  returned  saying 
he  had  not  observed  the  least  trace  of  any  fortifica- 
tions. After  some  moments'  reflection,  the  emperor 
dictated  the  order  of  battle,  which  was  taken  down 
by  two  generals  seated  on  the  ground.  The  aid-de- 
camps took  it  to  the  different  corps  already  under 
arms;  the  army  then  moved  forward,  marching  in 
eleven  columns,  which  formed  with  so  much  preci- 
sion that  no  confusion  whatever  arose.  The  emperor 
now  went  through  the  ranks ;  it  would  be  difficult  | 
to  express  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  aU  the 
soldiers;  the  infantry  elevated  their  caps  on  their 
bayonets ;  the  cuirassiers,  dragoons,  and  light 
cavalry,  their  helmets  on  their  sabres.  Mean- 
while the  emperor  gave  his  last  orders,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  the  head  of  his  guard  to  the  heights  of 
Rossomme.  From  this  spot  he  had  a  complete  view 
of  tlie  two  armies,  the  prospect  extending  far  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  field  of  battle.  Marshal  Ney 
obtained  the  honour  of  commanding  the  grand  attack 
of  the  centre.  He  sent  one  of  his  aid-de-camps  to  say 
that  every  thing  was  ready.  Before  giA'ing  the  final 
order  the  emperor  wished  to  cast  another  glance  over 
the  whole,  and  perceived,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, a  dark  mass  which  appeared  to  him  like  troops. 
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Upon  this  he  asked  the  adjutant-general  what  he 
saw  near  St.  Lambert?  "  I  think  I  see  5000  or  6000 
men,"  replied  the  general ;  "  it  is  probably  Grouchy." 
All  the  glasses  of  the  staff  were  now  fixed  in  that 
direction.  The  weather  was  rather  foggy.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  Prussian  hussar  was  brought 
in,  who  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  was  very  intelli- 
gent, and  gave  all  the  information  required.  It  then 
appeared  that  the  column  at  St.  Lambert  was  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Prussian  General  Bulow,  who 
was  coming  up  with  30,000  men.  The  duke  of  Dal- 
matia  immediately  despatched  the  intercepted  letter, 
and  the  report  of  the  hussar,  to  Marshal  Grouchy, 
to  whom  he  reiterated  the  order  to  march,  without 
delay,  on  St.  Lambert,  and  to  take  General  Bulow's 
corps  in  the  rear.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  ;  the 
officer  had  only  to  proceed  four  or  five  leagues  to 
reach  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  he  promised  to  be  with 
that  officer  in  an  hour.  A  short  time  after.  General 
Daumant  sent  to  say  that  some  well-mounted  scouts 
that  preceded  him  had  met  patroles  of  the  enemy  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Lambert,  and  that  he  had  sent 
chosen  patroles,  in  various  directions,  to  communi- 
cate with  Marshal  Grouchy  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying orders  and  reports.  The  emperor  imme- 
diately ordered  Count  Lobau  to  cross  the  causeway 
of  Charleroi,  and  to  support  the  light  cavalry  towards 
St.  Lambert  choosing  a  good  intermediate  position, 
where  he  might  with  10,000  men  check  30,000 
Prussians,  if  necessary,  or  to  attack  them  briskly  the 
moment  he  should  hear  the  first  cannon  shots  of  the 
troops,  which  it  was  supposed  Marshal  Grouchy  had 
detached  in  their  rear.  These  events  caused  some 
change  in  the  emperor's  first  plan  of  the  battle ;  he 
was  already  deprived  of  10,000  men,  whom  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  send  against  General  Bulow.  "  We 
had  ninety  chances  for  us  in  the  morning,"  said  he 
to  the  duke  of  Dalmatia :  "  the  arrival  of  Bulow 
makes  us  lose  thirty;  but  we  have  still  sixty  against 
forty,  and  if  Grouchy  repairs  the  horrible  fault  he 
has  committed,  by  amusing  himself  at  Gembloux, 
the  victory  will  be  thereby  the  more  decisive ;  for 
the  corps  of  Bulow  must,  in  that  case,  be  entirely 
lost." 

The  position  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  before 
the  \-illage  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  advance  of  the  small  town  of  Waterloo,  on  a  rising 
ground,  having  a  gentle  and  regular  declivity  before 
it,  beyond  this  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  then  the  opposite  heights  of  La  Belle  AUiance,  on 
which  their  opnonents  would  of  course  form  their  line. 
The  duke  had  now  with  him  about  75,000  men  in 
all,  of  whom  about  30,000  were  English.  He  formed 
his  first  line  of  the  troops  on  which  he  could  most 
surely  rely,  the  greater  part  of  the  British  foot, 
the  men  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau,  and  three  corps 
of  Hanoverians  and  Belgians.  Behind  this  the 
ground  sinks  and  then  rises  again.  The  second  hne, 
formed  in  rear  of  the  first,  was  composed  of  the 
troops  whose  spirit  and  discipline  were  more  doubt- 
ful, or  who  had  suffered  most  in  the  action  of  Quatre- 
Bras ;  and  behind  them  all  lay  the  horse.  The  posi- 
tion crosses  the  two  highways  from  Nievelles  and 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  nearly  where  they  unite :  these 
roads  gave  every  facility  for  movements  from  front 
to  rear  during  the  action;  and  two  country  roads 
running  behind  and  parallel  with  the  first  and  second 
lines  favoured  equally  movements  from  wing  to  wing. 
The  line  was  formed  convex,  dropping  back  towards 
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the  forest  at  either  extremity,  the  right  to  Marke 
Braine,  near  Braine-la-Leude,  the  left  to  Ter-la-Haye. 
The  chateau  and  garden  of  Hougomont,  and  the 
farm-house  and  enclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  about 
15,000  yards  apart  on  the  slope  of  the  declivity,  were 
strongly  occupied,  and  formed  the  important  out- 
works of  defence.  The  opening  of  the  country  road 
leading  directly  from  Wavre  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  through 
the  wood  of  Ohaim,  was  guarded  by  the  British  left; 
while  those  running  through  Souhain  and  Friche- 
mont,  further  in  advance,  might  be  e.vpected  to  bring 
the  first  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  during  their  expected  attack. 

The  field  was  open  and  fair ;  and,  in  case  the  enemy 
should  force  the  duke  from  his  position,  .the  village 
of  Mont  St.  Jean  behind,  still  further  back  the  town 
of  Waterloo,  and  lastly  the  great  forest  of  Soignes, 
offered  successively  the  means  of  renewing  his  de- 
fence, and  protecting  his  retreat.  The  British  front 
extended  in  all  over  about  a  mile.  It  was  Welling- 
ton's business  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the 
Prussian  advance  should  enable  him  to  charge  them 
with  superior  numbers  :  it  was  Napoleon's  to  beat 
the  English  ere  Blucher  could  disengage  himself 
from  Grouchy,  and  come  out  of  the  woods  of  Ohaim, 
which  being  accomplished,  he  doubted  not  to  have 
easy  work  with  the  Prussians  amidst  that  diflScult 
country. 

It  is  generally  estimated  that  Napoleon  had  in  the 
field  about  70,000  men — all  French  veterans,  each  of 
whom  was,  in  his  own  estimation,  worth  one  English- 
man, and  two  Prussians,  Dutch,  or  Belgians.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Wellington  having  all  been  in  position  over  night, 
had  had,  notwithstanding  the  severe  weather,  some 
hours  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves;  whereas  the 
army  of  Napoleon  had  been  on  the  march  all  through 
the  hours  of  tempestuous  darkness,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  reached  not  the  heights  of  Belle  Alliance 
until  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced. 

It  was  noon  when  the  skirmishers  were  engaged 
on  all  the  line;  but  there  was  no  severe  action  except 
on  the  left,  in  the  wood,  and  at  the  castle  of  Hougo- 
mont. The  emperor  sent  an  order  to  Marshal  Ney 
to  commence  the  fire  of  his  batteries,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  occupy  the 
village,  and  thus  intercept  all  communication  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  Bulow's  corps.  Eighty  guns 
soon  made  an  immense  havoc  over  all  the  left  of  the 
English  line:  one  of  its  divisions  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  round  and  case  shot.  The  emperor  now 
perceived  that  the  English  general  was  preparing  a 
grand  charge  of  cavalry  on  the  left,  and  he  galloped 
to  the  spot;  the  charge  had  been  made,  and  repulsed 
a  column  of  infantry  which  advanced  in  the  low 
ground,  taken  two  eagles,  and  disorganized  seven 
pieces  of  cannon.  A  brigade  of  Milhaud's  cuiras- 
siers being  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  horse, 
they  were  broken  in  their  turn,  and  the  greatest  part 
remained  on  the  field ;  the  guns  were  re-taken,  and 
the  infantry  protected.  Many  charges  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  followed;  and,  after  three  hours'  fighting, 
the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  in  spite  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Scotch  regiments,  was  occupied  by  the 
French  infantry.  The  sixth  and  fifth  English  divisions 
were  destroyed,  and  the  brave  general  Picton  was  killed. 
During  the  combat  the  emperor  rode  through  the 
line  of  cuirassiers  and  that  of  the  guard  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  discharges  of  the  enem/a  musketry  and 
artillery;  General  Devaux  was  killed  by  his  side. 
General  Lallemand  succeeded  him,  and  was  wounded 
soon  after. 

Disorder  at  this  time  began  to  prevail  in  the  Eng- 
lish army;  the  baggage,  waggon  train,  and  wounded, 
seeing  the  French  approach  the  causeway  of  Brus- 
sels, and  the  principal  opening  of  the  forest,  liastened 
to  effect  their  retreat;  all  the  English,  Belgians,  and 
Germans,  who  had  been  sabred  by  the  cavalry,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  on  Brussels.  It  was  now  four 
o'clock,  and  victory  might  then  have  decided  for 
Napoleon  had  not  General  Bulow's  corps  effected 
its  powerful  diversion.  At  two  o'clock,  the  emperor 
learned  from  Gembloux  that  Marshal  Grouchy,  in- 
stead of  setting  out  from  that  place  at  dawn  of  day, 
had  not  quitted  his  camp  there  at  ten  o'clock. 

As  the  Prussians  now  approached,  the  fire  from 
their  field-pieces  fell  on  the  causeway  in  front  and 
rear  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  emperor  was 
standing  with  his  guard,  and  the  Prussian  case-shot 
ploughed  up  the  ground.  The  emperor  then  ordered 
General  Duhesme  to  advance  with  the  young  guard. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  their  formidable  artillery  com- 
menced its  fire,  and  soon  acquired  the  superiority: 
undulations  were  observed  in  the  Prussian  lines,  but 
they  still  continued  outflanking  the  French  right, 
till  opposed  by  Lieutenant-general  Moraud,  with 
four  battalions  of  the  old  guard,  and  sixteen  pieces 
of  cannon.  General  Bulow  was  repulsed,  and  by 
degrees  his  whole  line  fell  back :  it  was  now  seven 
o'clock. 

Two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  Count  D'Erlon 
had  taken  possession  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  out-flanked 
all  the  Enghsh  left,  and  the  right  of  General  Bulow. 
The  English  cavalry,  being  repulsed  by  the  cuirassiers 
and  the  chasseurs  of  the  guard,  abandoned  all  the 
field  of  battle  between  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Mount 
St.  John,  which  the  whole  of  their  left  had  occupied, 
and  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  retreat  on  the  right. 
On  seeing  these  brilliant  charges,  cries  of  victory 
were  heard  all  over  the  field,  upon  which  the  emperor 
said,  "It  is  too  soon  by  an  hour;  but  we  must  sup- 
port what  is  done."  He  then  sent  an  order  to  the 
cuirassiers  of  Kellerman,  who  were  on  the  left,  to 
move  briskly  to  support  the  cavalry  on  the  low 
grounds.  At  this  moment.  General  Bulow  threatened 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  army :  it  was  important  not 
to  make  any  retrograde  motion,  and  to  maintain 
this  position,  though  prematurely  taken.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  rapid  advance  of  3000  cuiras- 
siers defiling  under  the  cannonade  of  the  Prussians, 
and  shouting  "Live  the  Emperor!"  made  a  powerful 
diversion.  The  cavalry  advanced  as  if  in  pursuit  of 
the  English  army;  but  the  army  of  General  Bulow 
still  made  some  progress  on  the  French  flank  and 
rear.  The  soldiers  and  officers  sought  to  divine,  in 
the  look  of  the  chief,  whether  they  were  conquerors 
or  in  danger,  while  he  breathed  nothing  but  confi- 
dence. It  was  the  fiftieth  battle  in  which  Napoleon 
had  commanded  Avithin  twenty  years.  In  the  mean- 
time the  division  of  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  guard, 
in  the  second  line,  under  General  Guyot,  behind 
Kellerman's  cuirassiers,  followed  at  a  brisk  trot  to 
the  low  ground.  On  perceiving  this  movement,  the 
emperor  sent  Count  Bertrand  to  recal  it,  for  it  wax 
his  reserve;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  a  retrograde 
movement  was  still  dangerous.  Thus  was  the 
meperor  deprived  of  his  reserve   of  cavalry  from 
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five  o'clock.  This  resen^e,  if  properly  applied,  might 
have  given  him  the  victory;  whilst  these  12,000 
select  horse  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  overthrow- 
ing all  the  more  numerous  cavalry  of  the  enemy, 
broke  through  many  squares'of  infantry,  disorganized 
their  ranks,  took  possession  of  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  seized  six  stands  of  colours  in  the  midst 
of  the  squares.  These  trophies  were  presented  to 
the  emperor  at  Belle  Alliance,  by  three  chasseurs  of 
the  guard  and  three  cuirassiers.  The  English  be- 
lieved the  battle  lost  a  second  time.  Ponsonby's 
brigade  being  charged  by  the  red  lancers  of  the 
guard,  commanded  by  General  Colbert,  was  broken 
through,  and  its  general  overthrown  by  several  lance 
wounds.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  on  the  point  of  being  taken;  but  the  brave 
cavalry  not  being  supported,  as  a  strong  mass  of  in- 
fantry was  still  necessary  to  repel  General  Bulow's 
attack,  they  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  preservation  of  the  field  of  battle  which  had  been 
conquered. 

About  seven  o'clock,  when  Bulow's  division  was 
repulsed,  the  cavalry  still  keeping  their  ground,  the 
victory  appeared  to  have  been  gained,  as  the  French 
had  beaten  their  opponents.  Joy  was  in  every 
countenance,  and  hope  in  every  heart. 

But  this  state  of  exultation  was  not  to  continue: 
the  Prussian  Marshal,  Blucher,  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  scene  of  action  with  ,31,000  fresh  troops. 
Wellington,  who  was  in  full   retreat,  now  halted. 
He  is  said  to  have  repeatedly  wished  "  that  either 
night  or  the  Prussians  would  come;"  but  now,  in- 
stead of  defeat,  he  saw  his  safety.     The  brigade  of 
English  cavalry,  which  was   at  Ohaim,  also  joined 
him,  while   the   French  saw  the   victory  snatched 
out  of  their  hands  by  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Blucher 
with  fresh  troops.     Perceiving  these  numerous  co- 
lumns arrive,   some  regiments    made   a  retrograde 
movement.      The  emperor  perceived  this.     It  was 
of  the  highest  importance   to   restore   firmness   to 
the  cavalry ;    and,   seeing  that  it  would  take  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  more  to  rally  his  guard,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  four  battalions,  and  advanced 
on  the  left  in  front  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  sending  aid- 
de-camps  along  the  whole  line  to  cheer  the  troops, 
by  pretending  that  iSLirshal  Grouchy  had  arrived, 
and  that  with  a  little  firmness  victory  would  be  re- 
stored.   But,  in  a  word,  all  the  efi'orts  of  the  French 
were  useless ;  the  plain  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  was  soon  inundated  by  the  enemy;  La  Haye  was 
retaken;  2000  English  cavalry  penetrated  between 
General  Reille  and  the  guard.     The  disorder  now 
became  dreadful  throughout  the  field  of  battle.    The 
emperor  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  squares  of  his  troops.     The  night  greatly  aug- 
mented the  disorder.     If  the  troops  could  have  seen 
the  emperor,  they  might  have  rallied,  whereas  no- 
thing could   be  done  with   certainty.      The  guard 
retreated ;  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  only  400  toises 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  the  causeways  cut  off. 
Four  pieces  of  cannon  which  were  [planted   there 
kept  up  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  plain;  the  last  dis- 
charge wounded    Lord    Uxbridge.      The    emperor 
could  not  retreat,  except  through  the  fields.     There 
■was  no  time  to  be  lost.     Cavalry,  artillery,  infantry, 
were  all   confusedly  mingled   together.      The  staflt' 
only  gained  the  little  town  of  Gemap])e,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  rally  a  rear-guard  there ;  but  the  disorder 
tvas  horrible :  all  its  efibrts  were  made  in  vain. 


Never  did  the  French  army  fight  better  than  on 
this  occasion;  it  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  troops,  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  over  the  English  and  their  aUies,  was  such 
that  had  not  Blucher  arrived,  ■with  his  second  corps 
of  Prussians,  the  victory  over  the  Anglo-Belgian- 
army  would  have  been  complete,  though  aided  by 
Bulow's  30,000  Prussians ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
have  been  gained  by  about  70,000  men  opposed  to 
nearly  double  their  number. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  French  gave  up  the  field, 
leaving  behind  them  more  than  150  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  ammunition,  &c. 

On  the  19th,  the  British  troops  began  their  march 
towards  Paris,  by  way  of  Nivelles.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Louis  XVHL,  invited  him  to  repair  to  Cam- 
bray,  whither  he  accordingly  proceeded  with  his 
court  and  troops  on  the  26th.  From  this  place,  two 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which,  while  he  pronounced  pardon  to  the  nation,  he 
declared  vengeance  to  the  guilty  few  by  whom  it  had 
been  betrayed.  Tlie  allied  generals,  meanwhile, 
continued  their  march  towards  the  French  capital. 
The  army  of  Blucher  was  one  day's  march  before 
the  British,  in  consequence  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton being  obliged  to  halt  for  his  pontoons  and  stores, 
besides  the  delay  incident  upon  the  capture  of  Cam- 
bray  and  Peronne.  On  the  29th,  Blucher  was  in 
the  front  of  the  lines  between  St.  Denis  and  Vin- 
cennes  (which  the  enemy  had  repaired,  and  occupied 
with  their  whole  disposable  force),  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  at  Orville. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  quitted  Paris, 
never  to  return.  He  arrived  at  the  palace  d'Elysee 
towards  the  evening  of  June  20th,  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Jerome,  General  Drouet,  and  other  officers. 
Great  part  of  the  night  was  consumed  in  preparing  the 
bulletin]  which  announced  to  the  French  the  extent 
of  their  calamities.  With  60,000  disciplined  troops 
Napoleon  was  now  to  meet  the  shock  of  confederated 
Europe;  for  at  Waterloo  he  had  encountered  little 
more  than  its  advanced  guard.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  a  narration  of  the  altercations  and  dis- 
putes of  the  two  legislative  bodies.  The  majority 
demanded  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  who,  unwill- 
ing to  wait  until  compulsory  measures  were  proposed, 
agreed  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  France  in  favour  of 
his  son  (declaring  that  his  own  "political  life  was 
terminated"),  whom  he  proclaimed  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  II.  On  the  23d  a  commission  of  govern- 
ment was  appointed,  consisting  of  five  individuals, 
Fouche,  Carnot,  Caulincourt,  Grenier,  and  Quinette. 
The  next  day  a  proclamation  announced  that  pleni- 
potentiaries had  set  off  from  Paris  to  treat  with  the 
allies  for  peace ;  they  also  adopted  measures  to  pro- 
■vide  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  After  a  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
it  was  agreed  that  Napoleon  II.  should  be  proclaimed. 
Bonaparte  remained  in  Paris  as  long  as  was  com- 
patible with  his  personal  safety:  but  Fouche  had 
been  deputed  to  acquaint  him  that  even  his  presence 
in  the  French  metropolis  was  an  impediment  to  any 
pacific  arrangement  with  the  allies.  He  therefore 
consented  to  withdraw ;  and  he  departed  June  29th 
for  Rochefort.  Fouche  immediately  commimicated 
the  important  fact  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  observ- 
ing "  that  the  commission  of  government  had  au- 
thorised the  minister  of  marine  to  arm  two  frigates 
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for  conveying  Napoleon  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  General  Becker  was  entrusted  with  the  safety  of 
his  person  during  his  journey." 

The  French  still  continued  their  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  Paris.  The  allies  advanced,  and  on 
1st  July  the  British  took  up  a  position  with  their 
right  on  the  height  of  Rochebourg,  and  their  left 
upon  the  forest  of  Bondy,  while  the  Prussian  army 
had  its  third  corps  near  St.  Germain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  its  first  on  the  right.  The 
fourth  also  arrived  during  the  night  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Blucher  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
enemy,  particularly  on  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Meudon;  but  the  gallantry  of  the  Prussian  troops 
enabled  them  not  only  to  establish  themselves  upon 
the  heights  of  Meudon,  but  also  in  the  village  of 
Issy.  On  the  3d  July  the  latter  place  was  attacked 
by  the  French,  10,000  strong;  but  they  were,  in  the 
end,  repulsed.  Perceiving  that  a  communication 
was  established  by  a  bridge  between  the  two  ainmies, 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  erected  at  Argen- 
teuil,  and  that  a  British  corps  was  moving  towards 
Pont  de  Neuilly,  they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  desire 
the  firing  might  cease  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine, 
with  a  viev/  to  the  conclusion  of  a  miUtary  conven- 
tion. 

The  terras  of  the  treaty  were  soon  agreed  upon. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1815,  Paris  was  finally  evacuated 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  following  day 
Louis  XVIII.  once  more  entered  the  capital  of 
France.  On  the  10th  of  July,  the  king  went  to  mass 
at  Notre  Dame;  the  procession  was  grand  and  im- 
posing, and  the  church  filled  to  excess  in  a  few 
minutes.  After  the  ceremony,  at  least  30,000  people 
moved  en  masse  towards  the  bridges,  to  see  that  they 
were  safe,  as  they  had  been  threatened  by  the 
Prussians ;  for  the  care  with  which  the  Parisians 
watched  over  these  monuments  of  their  glory  was 
like  that  of  a  fond  mother  brooding  over  her  children; 
and  then  beginning  to  triumph,  in  the  hope  that 
Blucher  would  not  dare  to  put  his  threats  into  e.xe- 
cution,  they  turned  their  attention  to  their  own  pecu- 
niary affairs.  The  British  troops  were  encamped  in 
the  Bois  de  Bologne  and  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  and 
towards  this  sure  market  the  prudent  Parisians  bent 
their  steps.  It  was  quite  a.  jour  defete,  and  nothing 
could  be  prettier  than  the  ensemble  of  the  scene. 
The  English  had  tastefully  laid  out  their  encamp- 
ment in  avenues,  arcades,  and  leafy  canopies; 
whilst,  with  their  usual  national  attention  to  com- 
fort, they  had  contrived  for  themselves  a  thousand 
conveniences  that  the  other  troops  never  dreamed 
of;  and,  as  they  met  and  mingled  with  the  Parisian 
marchands,  the  whole  looked  like  a  moving  wood,  or 
splendid/t'<e  champetre. 

Rapid  changes  of  feeling  were,  however,  the  or- 
der of  the  day;  and  the  very  evening  after  this  pic- 
turesque market  some  skirmishing  took  place  in 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  during  which  many 
Prussians  were  wounded  and  some  killed.  This 
was  called  the  battle  of  the  Pinks,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  pinks  being  worn  in  the  button-holes 
of  the  Bonapartists.  Scarcely  any  notice  was  taken 
of  the  affair  in  the  public  journals,  as  the  French 
press  was  then  so  crippled  that  half  Paris  might 
have  been  massacred  sub  silentio. 

The  next  event  which  appalled  the  Parisians 
was  the  information  that  Blucher  had  placed  a 
strong  guard  over  the  Louvre,  a  precaution,  how- 


ever, rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  French,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  treasures  it  contained,  had  actually 
succeeded  in  abstracting  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  cabinet  pictures  and  substituting  copies 
in  their  stead.  Retrilnition  was  at  hand.  It  had 
been  agreed  by  treaty  that  all  the  works  of  art 
taken  from  other  powers  should  be  restored;  and 
day  after  day  Blucher  was  seen  parading  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  catalogue  in  hand,  calling 
over  the  pictures  and  statues,  and  condemning 
all  that  appeared  foreign.  The  agony  of  the  French 
artists  was  at  its  height.  A  thousand  schemes  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deceive  the  inexorable 
Prussian;  but  their  ingenuity  was  in  vain,  he  pierced 
through  all  their  devices,  and  his  decree  was  fate. 
"  Down  with  that  picture!"  "Remove  that  statue!" 
were  the  sole  words  that  issued  from  his  lips. 

The  climax  of  their  woes  was  yet  to  come ;  they 
were  condemned  to  assist  in  packing  up  the  trea- 
sures which  they  had  shown  that  they  valued  far 
more  than  their  liberty.  Stifled  groans  burst  from 
their  lips,  as  they  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  graceful  forms  of  the  Venus  and  the  Apollo ; 
and  it  was  only  the  recollection  of  the  bayonets 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  cannon  yet  ])lanted 
on  the  bridges,  which  restrained  their  wrath. 
They  "sighed,  but  dared  not  speak."  Still  their 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not  full.  Orders  were  issued 
that  the  Venetian  horses  attached  to  the  triumphal 
car  in  the  Place  du  Carousel  should  be  taken 
down.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused,  and 
the  French  engineers  declared,  en  masse,  that  it 
was  impossible  they  could  be  removed.  However, 
the  English  staff"  corps  attached  to  head-quarters 
in  Paris  undertook  the  task,  and  the  following 
day  these  splendid  trophies  of  Grecian  art  were 
lowered  uninjured  into  waggons,  in  the  presence 
of  an  imposing  array  of  Austrian s,  drawn  up  to 
cover  the  operation.  Whilst  they  were  being  taken 
down,  no  language  can  depict  the  expression  be- 
trayed in  the  countenances  of  the  Parisians;  they 
ground  their  teeth,  and  their  eyes  glistened  with 
savage  hatred.  When  the  statues  began  to  totter, 
they  could  bear  no  more ;  they  clenched  their  hands, 
and  curses  not  loud  but  deep  burst  from  their  quiver- 
ing lips.  There  was  something  indescribably  strik- 
ing in  this  smothered  fury,  particularly  when  it  was 
contrasted  with  the  comparative  indiff"erence  with 
which  they  had  changed  their  sovereigns;  this 
being  remarked  to  a  Frenchman,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  reply:  "We  must  have  lost 
our  emperor  in  course  of  time  by  death,  but  we 
hoped  to  retain  these  monuments  of  our  glory  for 
ever .'" 

The  French  did  not  readily  forgive  the  insult 
they  had  received,  and  it  soon  became  dangerous 
to  walk  the  streets  after  dark.  Spies  were  planted 
in  all  the  public  places,  hotels,  and  cafe's,  and  ar- 
rests were  taking  place  every  hour.  However,  the 
Parisians  scowled  gloomily  as  they  passed  the  in- 
numerable soldiers  which  thronged  their  streets ; 
for  depriving  them  of  their  stolen  treasures  was 
like  striking  Achilles  on  his  heel.  There  alone  they 
were  vulnerable.  "They  were  ours  by  conquest," 
said  they.  "  And  now  they  are  ours  by  the  same 
right,"  replied  the  AUies.  The  response  was  worm- 
wood. The  emperor  of  Russia  was  the  only  person 
who    retained   his   popularity,    and   he  found   the 
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admiration  lie  excited  rather  annoying ;  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  deputations.  The  market-women 
implored  him  to  protect  their  provisions  from  the 
merciless  appetites  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  dealers  in 
forage  begged  him  to  watch  over  their  hay,  straw, 
and  corn.  He  was  the  referee  on  all  occasions,  and, 
in  short,  was  so  tormented  by  his  adorateurs  that, 
like  the  Roman  virgin  Tarpeia,  or  the  Athenian 
Draco,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  smother- 
ed beneath  the  weight  of  their  favours. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lex  talionis  was  being  exer- 
cised with  unexampled  rigour.  A  Prussian  general, 
who  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  Marshal  Ney,  or- 
dered his  servants  to  select  nine  of  the  most  valuable 
horses  and  three  carriages  from  the  stables  of  the 
marshal,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  to  Prussia. 
Ney's  servants  attempted  to  resist.  "  Why  should 
you  ?"  asked  the  general  coolly ;  "  your  master  took 
the  same  number  from  me  when  he  was  at  Berlin!" 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  retired  to  the  town  of 
Rochefort,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  emigratingto 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  to  effect 
this  object  several  plans  were  resorted  to,  all  of  which, 
however,  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  ren- 
dered abortive.  When  he  heard  of  the  capitulation 
of  Paris,  Napoleon  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety.  He  applied  to  the  British  squadron  for  per- 
mission to  pass,  giving  a  solemn  assurance  that  he  in- 
tended to  retire  to  the  United  States.  This  request 
was,  however,  refused.  His  only  alternative  there- 
fore was  to  surrender  to  the  British  or  remain  till  he 
was  seized  by  the  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  pre- 
ferred the  former,  and  after  finding  that  he  could  ob- 
tain no  other  terms  from  Captain  Maitland  than  that 
he  should  be  conveyed  to  England  and  remain  there 
at  the  final  discretion  of  the  prince  regent,  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  letter,  in  which  he  compared  himself 
to  Themistocles.  July  15th,  he  was  received  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  (Captain  Maitland),  which  im- 
mediately set  sail,  and  arrived  atTorbay  on  the  •24th. 
The  most  urgent  solicitations  were  made  to  obtain 
for  Bonaparte  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  England. 
These  were  however  inefiective,  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  St.  Helena. 
Against  such  a  decision  it  was  suflSciently  natural 
for  him  to  remonstrate.  He  desired  to  be  considered 
as  the  guest  of  England,  but  this  country  refused  to 
consider  him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  prisoner. 
After  mature  deliberation  with  her  aUies,  she  under- 
took to  provide  him  an  asylum,  where  his  life  at 
least  would  be  secure.  On  11th  of  August,  1815, 
therefore,  he  was  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to 
the  Northumberland,  in  which  vessel  he  was  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  arrived 
with  his  small  suite  on  the  17th  of  October,  1815. 

Previously  to  his  removal  from  the  Bellerophon, 
Bonaparte  was  recommended  to  select  three  of  his 
suite  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena.  Count 
Bertrand  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  particu- 
larly proscribed ;  but  Lord  Keith  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  including  him  in  the  number  of 
the  exiled  emperor's  attendants.  The  others  were 
Count  Las  Casas,  and  General  Count  Montholon  and 
Lieutenant-General  Gourgaud,  his  two  aides-de-camp, 
who  were  especially  attached  to  his  person. 

We  subjoin  the  following  code  of  instructions, 
drawn  up  by  the  British  minister,  for  the  guidance 
of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  to  whom  the  cai-e 
of  Bonaparte  was  entirely  consigned,  until  the  arrival 


at  St.  Helena  of  the  new  governor.    Sir  Hudtion 
Lowe. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

"  When  General  Bonaparte  leaves  the  Bellerophon 
to  go  on  Board  the  Northumberland,  it  M'ill  be  the 
properest  moment  for  Admiral  Cockburn  to  have  the 
effects  examined  which  General  Bonaparte  may  have 
brought  with  him. 

"  The  admiral  will  allow  all  the  baggage,  •wine,  and 
provisions  which  the  general  may  have  brought  with 
him  to  be  taken  on  board  the  Northumberland. 

"Among  the  baggage,  his  table-service  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  included,  unless  it  be  so  considerable  as  to 
seem  rather  an  article  to  be  converted  into  ready 
money  than  for  real  use. 

"  His  money,  his  diamonds,  and  his  valuable  effects 
(consequently  bills  of  exchange  also),  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  must  be  deUvered  up.  The  ad- 
miral will  declare  to  the  general  that  the  British 
government  by  no  means  intends  to  confiscate  his 
property,  but  merely  to  take  upon  itself  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  effects,  to  hinder  him  from  using 
them  as  a  means  to  promote  his  flight. 

"The  examination  shall  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  named  by  the  general :  the  inventory  of 
the  effects  to  be  retained  shall  be  signed  by  this 
person  as  v/ell  as  by  the  rear-admiral,  and  by  the  per- 
son whom  he  shall  appoint  to  draw  up  the  inventory. 

"  The  interest  or  the  principal  (according  as 
his  property  is  more  or  less  considerable)  shall  be 
applied  to  his  support,  and  in  this  respect  the  prin- 
cipal arrangements  to  be  left  to  him. 

"  For  this  reason  he  can,  from  time  to  time,  signify 
his  wishes  to  the  admiral,  till  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governor  of  St.  Helena,  and  afterwards  to  the  latter ; 
and,  if  no  objection  be  made  to  his  proposal,  the 
admiral  or  the  governor  can  give  the  necessary 
orders,  and  the  disbursement  will  be  paid  by  bills  on 
his  majesty's  treasury. 

"  In  case  of  death,  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by 
a  last  will,  and  be  assured  that  the  contents  of  his 
testament  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 

"  As  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  cause  a  part  of 
his  property  to  pass  for  the  property  of  the  persons 
of  his  suite,  it  must  be  signified  that  the  property  of 
his  attendants  is  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 

"  The  disposal  of  the  troops  intended  to  guard 
him  must  be  left  to  the  governor.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, has  received  a  notice,  in  the  case  which  will 
be  hereafter  mentioned,  to  act  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  admiral. 

"  The  general  must  be  constantly  attended  by  an 
oflicer  appointed  either  by  the  admiral  or  the 
governor.  If  the  general  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
bounds  where  the  sentinels  are  placed,  one  orderly 
man  at  least  must  accompany  the  officer.  When 
ships  arrive,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  sight,  the 
general  must  be  confined  to  the  limits  where  the  sen- 
tinels are  placed.  During  this  time  all  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  is  forbidden.  His  com- 
panions in  St.  Helena  are  subject,  during  this  time, 
to  the  same  rules,  and  must  remain  with  him.  At 
other  times  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  admiral 
or  governor  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  con- 
cerning them. 

"  It  must  be  signified  to  the  general  that,  if  he 
makes  any  attempts  to  fly,  he  wiU  be  put  under  close 
confinement;  and  it  must  be  notified  to  his  attend- 
ants thaL,  if  it  should  be  found  they  are  plotting  to 
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prepare  for  the  general's  flight,  they  shall  be  separated 
from  him,  and  likewise  put  under  close  confinement. 

"  AU  letters  addressed  to  the  general,  or  to  persons 
in  his  suite,  must  be  delivered  to  the  admiral  or 
governor,  who  will  read  them  before  he  suifers  them 
to  be  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Letters  written  by  the  general  or  his  suite  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rule. 

"No  letter  that  does  not  come  to  St.  Helena 
through  the  secretary  of  state  must  be  communicated 
to  the  general  or  his  attendants,  if  it  is  written  by  a 
person  not  living  in  the  island.  All  their  letters, 
addressed  to  persons  not  living  in  the  island,  must 
go  under  the  cover  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

"  It  wiU  be  clearly  expressed  to  the  general  that 
the  governor  and  admiral  have  precise  orders  to  in- 
form his  majesty's  government  of  all  his  wishes  and 
representations  which  he  may  desire  to  address  to  it; 
in  this  respect  they  need  not  use  any  precaution  : 
but  the  paper  on  which  such  request  or  representa- 
tion is  written  must  be  communicated  to  them  open, 
that  they  may  both  read  it,  and,  when  they  send  it, 
accompany  it  by  such  observations  as  they  may  judge 
necessary. 

"  Till  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  the  admiral 
must  be  considered  as  entirely  responsible  for  the 
person  of  General  Bonaparte  ;  and  his  majesty  has 
no  doubt  of  the  inclination  of  the  present  governor 
to  concur  with  the  admiral  for  this  purpose. 

"The  admiral  has  full  power  to  detain  the  general 
on  board  his  shij),  or  convey  him  on  board  again, 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  secure  detention  of  his  per- 
son cannot  be  otherwise  effected. 

"  When  the  admiral  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  the 
governor  will,  upon  his  representation,  adopt 
measures  for  sending  immediately  to  England,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  East  Indies,  such  officers 
or  persons  in  the  military  corps  of  St.  Helena  as 
the  admiral,  either  because  they  are  foreigners  or 
on  account  of  their  character  or  dispositions,  shall 
think  it  advisable  to  dismiss  from  the  military  ser^'ice 
in  St.  Helena. 

"  If  there  are  strangers  in  the  island,  whose  resi- 
dence in  the  country  shall  seem  to  be  with  a  view  of 
becoming  instrumental  in  the  flight  of  General  Bona- 
parte, he  must  take  measures  to  remove  them. 

"  The  whole  coast  of  the  island,  and  all  ships  and 
boats  that  %'isit  it,  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  admiral.  He  fixes  the  places  which  the  boats 
may  visit :  and  the  governor  will  send  a  sufficient 
guard  to  the  points  where  the  admiral  may  consider 
this  precaution  to  be  necessary. 

"  The  admiral  wiU  adopt  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  watch  over  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
every  ship,  and  to  prevent  all  communication  with 
the  coast,  except  such  as  he  shall  allow. 

"  Orders  will  be  issued  to  prevent,  after  a  certain 
necessary  interval,  any  foreign  mercantile  vessel  from 
going  in  future  to  St.  Helena. 

"  If  the  general  should  be  seized  with  a  serious 
illness,  the  admiral  and  governor  will  each  name  a 
physician,  who  enjoys  their  confidence,  in  order  to 
attend  the  general,  in  common  with  his  own  physician : 
they  will  give  them  strict  orders  to  give  in  every  day 
a  report  of  the  state  of  his  health. 

"  In  case  of  his  death,  the  admiral  will  give  orders 
to  convey  his  body  to  England." 

j    "  Given  at  the  War  Office,  July  30th,  1815." 


On  the  12th  of  April,  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  to  whom  the  custody  of  Bonaparte's 
person  was  consigned,  under  similar  regulations  to 
those  quoted  above.  The  governor  of  the  island  was 
under  heavy  penalties,  including  the  compromise- 
ment  of  his  character  as  well  as  the  forfeiture  of  his 
situation,  not  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  his  prisoner. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  furnished  with  unequivocal 
orders  from  this  government,  from  which  it  ^^'as  not  at 
his  option  to  deviate  without  exhibiting  a  dereliction 
of  his  duty  in  the  important  responsibility  which  had 
been  vested  in  him.  The  frequent  remonstrances 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  dependents  to  the  governor 
againstthe  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  by  the 
British  government,  upon  him  and  his  suite,  might 
probably  have  indisposed  the  former  to  shovv  him  any 
indulgence  inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  the  in- 
structions under  which  he  acted. 

In  1817  a  memorial  was  addressed  by  Bonaparte, 
through  the  count  de  Montholon,  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  which  excited  much  attention  and  sympathy, 
but  it  produced  no  beneficial  result  to  Bonaparte. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  degree  of  healthfulness  of 
Napoleon's  residence  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena, 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  the  thermometer 
during  the  year  rarely  varies  more  than  from  61° 
to  73°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  island  is  constantly 
refreshed  by  sea  breezes,  which  blow  with  little  in- 
termission here.  The  site  of  Longwood,  the  place 
selected  by  Napoleon  as  his  place  of  residence,  is 
carefully  delineated  in  the  subjoined  sketch. 
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Of  the  last  years  of  Napoleon's  life  we  have  nothing 
of  importance  to  record.  For  some  time  preA'ious  to 
his  death  he  had  considered  himself  attacked  by  an  in- 
ternal disease,  which  would  speedily  prove  fatal  to  him. 
He  often  mentioned  it,  accompanied  with  sombre 
presentiments  ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  wanderings  of  an  active  imagination 
left  unemployed.  Some  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
laboured  with  a  spade  in  his  garden  so  long  and  so 
severely  as  almost  to  faint  from  fatigue.  Somebody 
suggested  to  him  the  probable  injury  to  his  health : 
"No,"  said  he,  "it  cannot  hurt  my  health — that  is 
lost  beyond  all  hope.  It  will  but  shorten  my  days." 
He  gave  but  little  time  to  the  composition  of 
the  memoirs  of  his  life.  Bertrand  one  day  urged 
him  to  labour  with  more  assiduity.  "  It  is  beneath 
me,"  said  he,  "  to  be  the  historian  of  my  own  life, 
Alexander  had  his  Quintus  Curtius  and  I  shall  have 
mine.  At  all  events,_^my  life  is  recorded  in  my 
achievements." 
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B  ON  AVENTUR  A BONIFACE. 


It  only  now  remains  for  us  to  mention  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1821,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks'  duration.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a  cancer  in  the 
stomach,  a  disease  which  had  been  fatal  to  his  father. 
After  his  death  the  body  was  opened,  and  a  cancer  of 
considerable  magnitude  was  found.  The  body  was 
laid  out  on  a  bed,  in  a  room  of  middling  size,  hung 
with  black,  and  well  lighted  up.  He  was  dressed  in 
full  field-marshal's  uniform,  that  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  His  person 
seemed  small,  and  rather  diminutive  (exact  height 
five  feet  seven  inches) ;  but  the  fineness  of  the  counte- 
nance much  exceeded  expectation.  The  face  appeared 
to  be  large  compared  with  the  body  ;  the  features 
pleasing,  and  extremely  regular,  still  retaining  a  half- 
formed  smile  ;  and  must  have  been  truly  imposing, 
when  enlivened  by  a  penetrating  pair  of  eyes. 

Bonaparte  died  on  Saturday,  and  the  funeral  took 
place  the  following  Wednesday.  A  grand  proces- 
sion was  formed  of  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  marines, 
which  altogether  made  a  very  striking  exhibition. 
The  troops  were  dra^^Ti  up  two  men  deep  on  the  road 
side,  out  of  Longwood  gates ;  each  man  resting  the 
point  of  his  musket  on  his  foot,  with  the  left  hand  on 
its  butt,  and  the  left  cheek  leaning  on  his  hand  in  a 
mournful  position,  the  band  stationed  at  the  head,  of 
each  corps  playing  a  dead  march. 

He  was  buried  at  the  head  of  Rupert's  Valley, 
about  half  way  between  James'  Town  and  Longwood, 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  willow  tree,  near  a  small 
spring,  the  water  in  which  is  both  good  and  pleasant. 

Tlie  sculptured  effigies  of  Napoleon  are  rarely  suc- 
cessful as  works  of  art — indeed,  though  there  are 
several  fine  busts  of  the  emperor,  there  is  still  but 
one  whole-length  statue  which  at  all  resembles  him. 
It  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  splendid  column  in  La 
Place  Vendome,  and  jits  elevation  in  July  1833  was 
the  signal  for  a  grand  fete  [throughout  Paris.  It  is 
represented  beneath. 


BONAVENTURA,  JOHN    OF  FIDANZA,    a 

learned  scholasticphilosopher,born  in  1221  ,inTuscany. 


He  became  in  1243  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  in  1255 
teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied. 
Shortly  after,  he  became  head  of  his  order,  which  he 
ruled  with  a  prudent  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firm- 
ness. He  died  in  1274,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
council  of  Lyons.  On  account  of  his  blameless 
conduct  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  of  some  miracles 
ascribed  to  him,  he  enjoyed  during  his  hfe  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Si.x- 
tus  IV.  The  elevation  of  thought  in  his  writings, 
and  his  dignity  as  general  of  the  Seraphic  order,  pro- 
cured him  the  name  of  Doctor  Seraphicus.  The 
Franciscans  opposed  him  as  their  hero  to  the  Domi- 
nican scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  wTote  for  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  his  order  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  worship  of  the  virgin,  on  celibacy, 
transubstantiation,  and  other  doctrines.  He  is  fre- 
quently obscure  by  his  attempts  to  support  the  creed 
of  the  church  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Aris- 
totelian and  new  Platonic  philosophy,  and  by  his 
mystical  views  in  treating  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual perfection  of  the  human  character.  Yet  he  is 
distinguished  from  other  scholastics  by  perspicuity, 
avoidance  of  useless  subtleties,  and  greater  warmth 
of  religious  feeling. 

BONDI,  ELEMENTE,  ABBATE,  one  of  the 
best  Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Mantua,  and  entered  early  in  life  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  a  few  years  before  its  abolition. 
After  his  talents  became  knowm  to  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand, governor  of  Milan,  and  his  lady,  Maria 
Beatrice  of  Este,  a  princess  worthy  of  that  name, 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  their  children,  and  ap- 
peared successively  as  a  lyric,  descriptive,  satirical, 
and  elegiac  poet,  often  also  as  a  poetical  translator. 
By  the  elegance,  flow,  and  harmony  of  his  versifica- 
tion, and  by  the  nobleness  of  his  style,  disfigured 
neither  by  extravagance  nor  by  affectation,  he  be- 
came a  favourite  in  Italy.  We  possess  all  the  poetry 
of  Bondi  in  an  elegant  edition.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  longer  poems,  "  La  Conversazione," 
"  La  Felicita,"  "  II  Govemo  Pacifico,"  "  LaModa," 
and  "  La  Giornata  Villereccia."  The  second  and 
third  contain  sonnets,  epistles,  elegies,  "  Canzoni," 
"  Cantatas,"  and  other  small  poems.  The  third  con- 
cludes with  the  translation  of  "  Virgil's  Georgics." 

BONIFACE. — Several  individuals  bearing  this 
name  have  at  different  periods  filled  the  papal  chair. 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
them.  He  was  born  at  Anagini,  and  after  receiving 
a  careful  education  studied  jurisprudence.  He  after- 
wares  became  a  canon  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  advocate 
of  the  consistory,  and  prothonotaiy  of  the  pope  at 
Rome.  After  ^lartin  IV.  had  elevated  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  cai'dinal,  he  went  as  legate  to  Sicily  and 
Portugal,  and  was  entrusted  with  embassies  to  se- 
veral courts,  in  particular  with  the  charge  of  recon- 
ciling the  king  of  Sicily  with  Alphonso  of  Aragon, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  M-ith  Edward  I.  of  England. 
After  Coelestine  V.  had  resigned  the  papal  dignity,  at 
Naples,  in  1294,  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  the 
latter  was  chosen  pope.  He  met  with  opposition 
from  the  cardinals  of  the  Colonna  family,  and  re- 
venged himself  by  excommunicating  them.  His  in- 
duction was  magnificent.  The  kings  of  Hungary 
and  Sicily  held  his  bridle  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran, 
and  served  him  at  table  with  their  crowns  on  their 
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heads.     This  pope,  however,  was  not  successful  in 
his  first  efforts  for  the  increase  of  his  power.     The 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  was  denied  him,  and  Frederic  II. 
was  crowned  king  there  in  spite  of  his  excommunica- 
tion.    He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to 
arbitrate  between  England  and  France,     llie  bulls 
which  he  issued  at  this  time  against  king  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France  obtained  no  consideration.     This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  interdict  which  he  pronounced 
against  him  at  the  council  of  Rome,  in  1302.     Su])- 
ported  by  the  states  and  the  clergy  of  France,  Philip 
defended  his  royal  rights  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  pope.     The  pope  was  accused  of  duplicity,  of 
simony,  of  usurpation,  of  heresy,  and  of  unchastity  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  condemn  and  depose  him  at  a 
general  council  at  Lyons.     Philip  went  still  further : 
he  sent  Nogaret  to  Italy,  in  order  to  seize  his  person, 
and  bring  him  to  Lyons.     Nogaret  united  himself 
for  this  purpose  with  Sciarra  Colonna,  who,  with  his 
whole  family,  had  been  oppressed  by  Boniface,  and 
was  in  consequence  his  enemy.     The  pope  fled  to 
Anagni,  where  Nogaret  and  Colonna  surprised  him. 
Boniface,  however,  on  this  occasion  acted  with  spirit. 
"  Since  I  am  betrayed,"  said  he,   "  as  Jesus  Christ 
was  betrayed,  I  will  die  at  least  as  a  pope."     He  as- 
sumed the  pontifical  robes  and  the  tiara,  took  the 
keys  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  seated  himself  in 
the  papal  chair.     But  the  insignia  of  his  holy  office 
did  not  save  him  from  arrest.     Nay,  Colonna  went 
so  far  as  to  use  personal  violence.     Boniface  re- 
mained in  a  disagreeable  confinement  for  two  days, 
when  the  Anagnese  took  up  arms  and  delivered  him. 
After  this  he  departed  to  Rome,  where  he  died  a 
month  later,  in  1303.     From  fear  of  poison,  he  had 
not  taken  any  food  during  his  captivity.     ITiis  absti- 
nence brought  on  a  fever,  which  terminated  fatally. 
Boldness  in  his  views,  and  perseverance  in  his  reso- 
lutions, cannot  be   denied  to  Boniface;   but  these 
qualities    were    stained    by    ambition,     vanity,     a 
spirit  of  revenge,  and  a  mean  pliability.     Dante  as- 
signs to  him,  as  guilty  of  simony,   a  place  in  hell 
between  Nicholas   III.   and  Clement  V.     Boniface 
founded  in  1300  the  centennial  jubilee,  and  enriched 
his  treasury  by  the  frequent  sale  of  indulgences.    He 
was  an  accomplished  man  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived. 

BONIFACE,  ST.,  the  apostle  who  first  preached 
Christianity,  and  spread  civilization  among  the  Ger- 
mans. He  was  bom  in  England  in  680,  and  his 
original  name  was  Winfrid.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
was  consecrated  a  priest,  and  as  great  part  of  Europe, 
at  this  period,  was  inhabited  by  heathens,  several 
missionaries  set  out  from  England  to  convert  them. 
In  716  St.  Boniface  conceived  the  plan  of  preach- 
ing Christianity  among  the  Frieslanders ;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  war  between  Charles  Martel  and 
the  king  of  Friesland.  He  therefore  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  his  convent. 
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Ratisbon,  Erfurt,  Barabourg  (transferred  afterwards 
to  Paderborn),  Wurtzburg,  and  Aichstadt.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  Martel,  he  consecrated  Pepin 
the  Short  king  of  the  Franks,  in  Soissons,  by  whom 
he  -was  made  bishop  of  Mentz.  He  held  eight 
ecclesiastical  councils  in  Germany,  founded  the  cele- 
brated abbey  of  Fulda,  and  undertook,  in  754,  new 
journeys  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels ;  but  he 
was  kiUed  at  Dockum,  in  West  Friesland,  by  some 
barbarians,  in  755,  in  his  seventy- fifth  year.  In  Fulda 
a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  his  own  hand-writing  is 
to  be  seen,  and  at  the  place  where  Boniface  built, 
in  724,  the  first  Christian  church  in  northern  Ger- 
many, near  the  village  of  Altenburg,  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
BONINGTON,  RICHARD,  an  ingenious  artist, 
who  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Arnold,  in  Notting- 
ham.shire,  in  1801.  His  talents  were  first  known  to 
the  public  in  1826,  when  some  of  his  pictures  were 
exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery.  His  death  occurred 
in  1828. 

BONNER,  EDMUND,  an  English  prelate  of 
infamous  notoriety,  who  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  at 
Hanley  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  made 
doctor  of  common  law  in  1525.  For  his  skill  in 
business  he  was  patronised  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
from  whom  he  received  several  clerical  preferments. 
On  the  death  of  Wolsey,  he  acquired  the  favour  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  advocate  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  Here  he  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  intemperance  that  the  pope  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
lead,  on  which  he  thought  it  better  to  return.  In 
1538  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Hereford,  being 
then  ambassador  at  Paris  ;  but  before  his  consecra- 
tion he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  London.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Henry,  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  returned  the  same  year, 
when,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  to  which,  however,  he 
was  restored  on  making  submission.  Still  continuing 
to  act  with  contumacy,  he  was,  after  a  long  trial, 
once  more  deprived  of  his  see  and  committed  to  the 
Marshalsea;  from  which  prison,  on  the  accession  of 
Marj'',  he  was  released,  and  once  more  restored  by 
commission. 

During  this  reign  Bonner  distinguished  himself 
by  a  most  sanguinary  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
200  of  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  the 
stake,  whipping  and  torturing  several  of  them  with 
his  o^vn  hands.  When  Elizabeth  succeeded  he  went, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  to  meet  her  at  Highgate, 
but  at  the  sight  of  him  she  averted  her  countenance 
with  an  expression  of  horror.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, unmolested,  until  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  on  which  he  was  once  more  com- 


In  718  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Gregory  II.  autho-   mitted  to   the  Marshalsea,   where   he   remained 


rised  him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of 
Gennany.  He  commenced  his  labours  in  Thuringia 
and  Bavaria,  passed  three  years  in  Friesland,  and 
journeyed  through  Hesse  in  Saxony,  baptizing  every 
where,  and  converting  the  pagan  temples  to  Christian 
churches. 

In  732  Gregory  III.  made  him  archbishop  and 
primate  of  all  Germany,  and  authorised  him  to  esta- 
blish bishoprics,  the  only  existing  bishopric  being 
the  one  at  Passau.    He  founded  those  of  Freisingen, 


prisoner  for  nearly  ten  years,  until  his  death  in  1569. 
He  was  buried  at  midnight,  to  avoid  any  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  populace,  to  whom  he  was  extremely 
obnoxious.  Bonner  was  well  versed  in  the  canon 
law,  and  was  an  able  diplomatist.  He  cannot,  says 
a  Catholic  writer,  be  defended  from  the  charge  of 
extreme  rigour  and  cruelty;  yet  he  deserves  credit 
for  his  firmness  of  principle,  for  his  courage  when  in 
disgrace,  and  for  the  calmness  and  resignation  with 
which  he  supported  a  long  imprisonment. 
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BONNER,  GEORGE  WILMOT.— The  labours 
of  this  ingenious  engraver  have  produced  a  most 
important  effect  on  that  branch  of  art  to  which  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed,  and  the  nume- 
rous graphic  illustrations  which  adorn  the  British 
Cyclopaedia  form  a  lasting  monument  of  his  skill  as 
an  artist.  He  was  born  at  Devizes  in  Wiltshire 
May  the  '24th,  1796,  and,  after  he  had  received  a 
good  education  in  the  city  of  Bath  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  Mr.  Branston, 
who  then  lived  at  Holloway.  Mr.  Bonner  soon 
exhibited  considerable  skill  as  an  engraver,  and  dis- 
played marked  proofs  of  his  future  eminence.  He 
married  in  1822,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  January  the  3rd,  1836,  he  had  a  family 
of  three  children  :  indeed  his  death  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  produced  by  anxiety  of  mind  arising  from 
the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

Much  of  Mr.  Bonner's  success,  as  an  engraver  on 
wood,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  skill  as  a  draftsman. 
He  sketched  with  great  rapidity,  and  by  means  of 
the  slightest  memoranda  could  transfer  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  block  the  most  complicated  and  beautiful 
effects.  He  also  succeeded  very  fully  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  the  art  which  consists  in  the  combination 
of  a  series  of  blocks  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
tinted  drawing. 


BONNET,  CHARLES.— This  eminent  naturalist 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1720,  and  his  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  subject  of  natural  history  by  pe- 
rusing "  Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature."  In  com- 
pliance with  his  father's  desires,  he  applied  himself, 
though  with  much  reluctance,  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  The  works  of  Burlamaqui  pleased  him  the 
most,  on  account  of  the  perspicuous  and  philosophic 
manner  in  which  the  subject  was  treated  ;  the  insti- 
tutes of  Heinneccius  gave  him  some  courage  also, 
as  he  perceived  order  and  connection  ;  but  the  Ro- 
man law  alarmed  him.  Notwithstanding  his  appli- 
cation to  these  authors,  he  still  continued  attached 
to  natural  history,  and  was  very  active  in  making 
experiments.  Some  experiments  respecting  tree-lice 
happening  to  be  communicated  by  Reaumur  to  the 
academy  of  sciences,  occasioned  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence between  M.  Bonnet  and  that  great  natural- 
ist, a  circumstance,  doubtless,  very  flattering  to  a 
youth  of  twenty  years. 


Animated  by  this  mark  of  approbation,  he  dili- 
gently employed  every  moment  he  could  steal  from 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  to  experiments  on  the 
respiration  of  caterpillars  and  butterflies,  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  construction  of  the  tinea,  or  tape- 
worm, and  in  assisting  Trembley  in  his  discoveries 
and  publication  concerning  millepedes,  &c.  Having 
in  1743  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he 
relinquished  a  pursuit  which  he  had  commenced  with 
so  much  reluctance.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to 
which  he  had  communicated  a  treatise  on  insects. 
-  In  1747  he  undertook  a  very  difficult  work  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  which,  of  all  his  publications  in  natural 
history,  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  originality,  both 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  his  experiments 
were  made,  and  the  discoveries  resulting  from  them. 
But,  from  this  extreme  attachment  to  natural  history, 
he  was  gradually  led  to  a  study  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  speculative  philosophy  now  engaged  his 
whole  attention.  The  first  result  of  his  meditations 
in  this  department  was  his  "Essay  on  Psychology," 
in  which  the  principal  facts  observable  in  human 
nature,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  them, 
are  stated  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  manner.  He 
contemplated  man,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, and  pursued  the  development  of  his  senses 
and  faculties  from  simple  growth  up  to  mtelligence. 
This  work,  which  was  published  without  his  name, 
met  with  great  opposition,  and  was  criticised  with 
severity,  but  the  censures  were  directed  more  against 
his  expressions  than  his  principles,  nor  were  they  oi 
sufficient  importance  to  impede  the  general  accept 
ance  of  the  performance.  His  "  Analysis  of  the 
Mental  Faculties"  was  simply  a  development  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  the  preceding  work.  It  engaged  his 
incessant  attention  for  the  space  of  five  years,  nor 
was  it  completed  before  1759-  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  both  he  and  the  abbe  de  Condillac  should 
have  illustrated  their  principles  by  the  supposition 
of  a  statue,  organized  like  the  human  body,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  gradually  inspired  with  a  soul,  and 
the  progressive  enlargement  of  whose  powers  they 
carefully  traced.  In  1760  this  work  was  published 
at  Copenhagen  by  order  and  at  the  expense  of  Fre- 
deric v.,  and  it  was  followed  in  1762  by  "  Consider- 
ations on  Organized  Bodies,"  in  which  the  author  had 
three  pnncipal  objects  before  him,  the  first  was  to 
give  a  concise  view  of  every  thing  which  appears  in- 
teresting in  natural  history,  respecting  the  origin, 
growth,  and  re-production  of  organized  bodies ;  the 
second  was  to  confute  the  two  different  systems 
founded  upon  the  Epigenesis ;  and  the  third  was  to 
explain  the  system  of  "  germs,"  indicate  the  ground 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  its  correspondence  with 
facts,  and  the  consequences  resulting  from  it.  This 
work  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  natural 
philosophers.  The  academy  of  Berlin,  which  had 
proposed  the  same  subject  as  a  prize-question  for 
1761,  declared  that  they  considered  this  treatise  as 
the  offspring  of  close  observation  and  profound 
reasoning,  and  that  the  author  would  have  had  an 
undubitable  right  to  the  prize  if  he  had  confined  his 
labours  to  the  precise  statement  of  the  question,  and 
Malesherbes  reversed  the  interdict  which  the  public 
censor  had  laid  upon  this  book,  as  containing  danger- 
ous principles. 

The   "  Contemplations  of  Nature"   appeared  in 
1764.     In  this  work  the  auth^^r  first  enlarged  upon 
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the  common  conceptions  entertained  concerning  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God,  and  of  the  order 
and  uniformity  observable  in  the  universe.  He  next 
descends  to  man,  examines  the  parts  of  his  composi- 
tion, and  the  various  capacities  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed. He  next  proceeds  to  the  plants,  assembles 
and  describes  the  laws  of  their  economy  ;  and  finally 
he  examines  the  insects,  indicates  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  differ  from  large  animals, 
and  points  out  the  philosophical  inferences  that  may 
legitimately  be  deduced  from  these  differences  ;  and 
he  concludes  with  observations  respecting  the  in- 
dustry of  insects.  This  work  being  of  a  popular 
nature,  the  author  spared  no  pains  in  bestowing  upon 
it  those  ornaments  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  The 
principles  which  he  thus  discovered  and  explained 
induced  him  to  plan  a  system  of  moral  philosophy, 
which,  according  to  his  ideas,  consisted  solely  in  the 
observance  of  that  relation  in  which  man  is  placed, 
in  connection  with  all  the  beings  that  surround  him. 
The  first  branch  would  have  comprehended  various 
means,  which  philosophy  and  the  medical  science 
have  discovered  for  the  ])revention  of  disease,  the 
preservation  and  augmentation  of  the  corj)oreal 
powers,  and  the  better  exertion  of  their  force  ;  in  the 
second,  he  proposed  to  show  that  natural  philosophy 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  embellish  and  improve 
our  mind,  and  augment  the  number  of  our  rational 
amusements,  while  it  is  replete  with  beneficial  effects 
respecting  society  at  large.  To  manifest  the  in- 
validity of  opinions  merely  hypothetical,  he  under- 
took in  the  third  place  to  examine  whether  there 
were  not  truths  within  the  compass  of  human  know- 
ledge to  which  the  most  sceptical  philosopher  must 
be  compelled  to  yield  his  consent,  and  which  might 
serve  as  the  basis  of  all  our  reasonings  concerning 
man  and  his  various  relations.  He  then  would  have 
directed  his  attention  to  a  first  cause,  and  have  mani- 
fested how  greatly  the  idea  of  a  deity,  and  supreme 
law-giver,  favoured  the  conclusions  which  reason 
had  drawn  from  the  nature  and  properties  of  things  ; 
but  his  ill  health,  impaired  by  incessant  labour, 
would  not  permit  him  to  complete  the  design.  His 
last  publication  was  the  "  Palingenesis,"  which  treats  of 
the  prior  existence  and  future  state  of  hving  beings. 
In  1783  he  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  and  the  belles  lettres  at  Berlin.  Much  of 
his  time  was  employed  in  a  very  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  natural 
philosophers  and  others.  Of  this  number  were 
Reaumur,  De  Geer,  the  Reaumur  of  Sweden,  Du 
Hamel,  the  learned  Haller,  the  experimental  jihiloso- 
pher  Spallanzani,  Van  Swieten,  Merian,  and  that 
ornament  of  Switzerland,  the  great  Lambert.  He 
never  answered  remarks  that  were  made  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  writings,  but  left  the  decision  with  the 
public  ;  yet,  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  his  errors, 
he  was  sincerely  thankful  to  every  one  who  contri- 
buted to  the  perfection  of  his  works.  He  used  to 
say  that  one  confession,  "  I  was  in  the  wrong,"  is  of 
more  value  than  a  thousand  ingenious  confutations. 
His  literary  occupations,  and  the  care  he  was  obliged 
to  take  of  his  health,  prevented  him  from  travelling. 
He  delighted  in  retirement,  and  every  hour  was 
occupied  in  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  The  last 
twenty-five  jTars  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  same 
rural  situation  where  he  had  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  early  days ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  pursuit 
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of  literature  was  his  supreme  delight,  he  never  re-> 
fused  to  suspend  his  studies,  when  the  good  of  his 
country  seemed  to  demand  his  services. 

In  the  year  1788,  evident  symptoms  of  a  dropsy 
of  the  chest  manifested  themselves ;  and  from  this 
time  he  gradually  decHned.  He  sustained  his  indis- 
position with  unremitted  cheerfulness  and  compo- 
sure. After  various  fluctuations,  usual  in  that  com- 
plaint, he  died  on  the  '20th  of  May,  1793,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  retaining  his  presence 
of  mind  to  the  last  moment. 

BONNEVAL,  CLAUDE  ALEXANDER, 
COUNT  OF,  or  ACHMET  PACHA,  born  in  1672, 
at  Coussac,  in  Limousin,  of  an  illustrious  French 
family.  He  entered  in  his  sixteenth  year  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  but  showed  an  extravagant  pro- 
pensity for  pleasure.  In  war  he  was  an  able  and 
successful  partisan,  beloved  by  those  under  his  com- 
mand. In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he 
obtained  a  regiment,  with  which  he  marched  to  Italy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  as  well  as 
by  his  excesses.  On  his  return  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  in  consequence  of  some  violent  expressions 
against  the  minister  and  madame  de  Maintenon.  He 
was  in  1706  appointed  major-general  by  prince 
Eugene,  and  fought  against  his  native  country.  At 
the  peace  of  Rastadt,  in  1714,  by  the  interference  of 
prince  Eugene,  the  process  against  him  for  high 
treason  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  estates.  In  1716  he  was  lieutenant-field-marshal 
of  the  Austrian  infantry  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  valour  against  the  Turks  at  Peterwarden.  In 
1718  Bonneval  was  made  a  member  of  the  imperial 
council  of  war,  but  his  licentiousness  and  indiscre- 
tion induced  Prince  Eugene  to  get  rid  of  him,  by 
appointing  him  in  1723  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance in  the  Netherlands.  To  revenge  himself  on 
Eugene  he  sent  complaints  to  Vienna  against  the 
governor,  the  marquis  of  Prie  ;  but  the  latter,  who, 
on  his  side,  had  not  been  inactive,  received  an  order 
to  arrest  Bonneval,  and  to  imprison  him  in  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  On  being  aftenvards  ordered  to  appear 
at  Vienna,  and  give  an  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
he  spent  a  m.onth  at  the  Hague  before  he  chose  to 
comply  with  the  summons.  He  was  therefore  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  near  Brunn,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  imperial  council  of  war  ; 
but  the  sentence  was  changed  by  the  emperor  into 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  exile.  Bonneval  now 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  the  fame  of  his  deeds 
and  his  humanity  towards  the  Turkish  prisoners  of 
war  procured  him  a  kind  reception.  He  consented 
to  change  his  religion,  received  instruction  in  Mo- 
hammedanism from  the  mufti,  submitted  to  circum- 
cision, and  received  the  name  of  Ackmet  Pacha,  with  a 
large  salary.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  Pacha  of  three 
tails,  commanded  a  large  army,  defeated  the  Austrians 
on  the  Danube,  and  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Arabia 
Petrsea.  His  exertions  as  commander  of  the  bom- 
bardiers to  improve  the  Turkish  artillery  were  op- 
posed by  the  jealousy  of  powerful  pachas,  the  irreso- 
lution of  Mohammed  V.,  and  the  dislike  of  the 
Turkish  troops  to  all  European  institutions.  He 
enjoyed,  however,  the  pleasures  of  his  situation 
for  many  years,  and  died  in  1747. 

BONNEYCASTLE,  JOHN,  a  learned  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  royal  military  academy  at 
Woolwich.  He  was  bom  in  Buckinghamshire. 
ITiough  his  education  was  not  neglected,  yet  he  was 
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chiefly  indebted  to  his  own  exertions  for  the  various 
and  extensive  knowledge  which  he  acquired.  While 
young,  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  earl  of  Pomfret.  After  two  years  he  quitted  that 
situation  on  being  appointed  one  of  the  mathematical 
masters  at  Woolwich.  Here,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  to  the  composition  of  elementary  mathe- 
matical works.  His  first  production  was  the 
"  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arithmetic,"  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  His  guides  to  algebra  and 
mensuration  are  useful  school  books.  He  likewise 
wrote  a  "  Treatise  upon  Astronomy,"  the  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,"  besides  several  valuable 
articles  in  "  Rees's  Cyclopaedia."  Mr.  Bonneycastle 
died  in  May,  1821. 

BOON,  DANIEL,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  was  the  founder  of 
Boonsborough,  the  first  settlement  in  Kentucky. 
Such  was  the  singular  predilection  of  this  gentleman 
for  a  solitary  life  that  when  the  province  began  to 
be  stocked  with  inhabitants,  and  other  settlements 
took  place  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  plunged  deeper 
into  the  wilderness,  as  if  to  avoid  the  society  of  man. 
His  death  was  as  remarkable  as  his  life.  Accus- 
tomed to  wander  alone  in  the  woods  with  his  gun, 
he  continued  this  practice  till  he  was  quite  old  and 
infirm,  and  was  at  length  found  dead  at  a  distance 
from  his  residence,  some  time  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1822  or  the  beginning  of  1823. 

BOOTH,  BARTON,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Anne  and  George  I.  He 
was  born  in  1681,  and  placed  under  doctor  Busby, 
at  Westminster  school.  An  early  attachment 
for  the  drama  was  fostered  by  the  applause  he  met 
with  while  performing  a  part  in  one  of  Terence's 
plays  at  the  annual  exhibition  in  that  seminary.  He 
eloped  from  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  joined 
Ashbury's  company  of  strolling  players,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Dublin.  After  performing  three  years  in 
the  Irish  capital  with  great  applause,  he  returned  in 
1701  to  London,  and,  engaging  with  Betterton,  met 
with  similar  success.  On  the  death  of  that  manager, 
he  joined  the  Drury  Lane  company,  and,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Cato,  in  1712,  raised  his  reputation  as  a 
tragedian  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  performance  of 
the  principal  character.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Lord  Bolingbroke  presented  him  from  the  stage-box 
with  fifty  guineas,  an  exam]ile  which  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  nobleman's  political  op- 
ponents. Declamation,  rather  than  passion,  appears 
to  have  been  his  forte,  though  Cibber  speaks  of  his 
Othello  as  his  finest  character.  He  became  a  pa- 
tentee and  manager  of  the  theatre  in  1713,  in  con- 
junction with  Wilks,  Cibber,  and  Doggett,  and  died 
in  May  1733.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was 
the  author  of  Dido  and  .^^neas,  a  mask,  various  songs, 
&c.,  and  the  translator  of  several  odes  of  Horace. 

BORA,  CATHARINE  VON,  wife  of  Luther.  She 
was  bom  in  1499,  but  her  birth-place  is  not  known, 
and  of  her  parents  we  only  know  that  her  mother, 
Anna,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  Germany,  that  of  Hugewitz  (Haugewitz). 
The  daughter  took  the  veil,  very  early,  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Nimptschen,  near  Grimma.  Notwithstanding 
her  devout  disposition,  she  soon  felt  very  unhappy 
in  her  situation,  and,  as  her  relations  would  not  listen 


to  her,  she  apphed,  with  eight  other  nuns,  to  Luther, 
whose  fame  had  reached  them.  Luther  gained  over 
a  citizen  of  Torgau,  of  the  name  of  Leonard  Koppe, 
who,  in  union  with  some  other  citizens,  undertook 
to  deliver  the  nine  nuns  from  their  convent.  This 
was  done  the  night  after  Good  Friday,  April  4,  1523. 
He  brought  them  to  Torgau,  and  from  thence  to 
Wittenberg,  where  Luther  provided  them  a  decent 
abode.  At  the  same  time,  to  anticipate  the  charges 
of  his  enemies,  he  published  a  letter  to  Koppe,  in 
which  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  the  author 
of  this  enterprise,  and  had  persuaded  Koppe  to  its 
execution,  that  he  had  done  so  in  the  confident  hope 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  restored  his  gospel,  and 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  antichrist,  would  be  their 
protector,  though  it  might  cost  them  even  hfe.  He 
also  exhorted  the  parents  and  relations  of  the  nine 
virgins  to  admit  them  again  into  their  houses.  Some 
of  them  were  received  by  citizens  of  Wittenberg ; 
others,  who  were  not  yet  too  old,  Luther  ad^-ised  to 
marn'.  Among  the  latter  was  Catharine,  whom  Philip 
Reichenbach,  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  had 
taken  into  his  house.  Luther  proposed  to  her  doc- 
tor Kasper  Glaz  and  others  in  marriage.  She 
declined  these  proposals,  but  declared  her  willing- 
ness to  bestow  her  hand  on  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf, 
or  on  Luther  himself.  Luther,  who  in  1524  had 
laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to  matrimony,  yet 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  the  resolution  of  marry- 
ing by  reason  rather  than  by  passion.  Besides,  he 
was  not  then  favourably  inclined  towards  Catharine, 
because  he  suspected  her  of  worldly  vanity.  He  says, 
however,  that  he  found  in  her  a  pious  and  faithful 
wfe.  There  could  be  no  want  of  disadvantageous 
rumours  on  this  occasion,  some  of  them  as  shameful 
as  they  were  unfounded.  The  domestic  peace  of  the 
pair  was  also  draum  into  question,  and  Catherine  in 
particular  was  accused  of  being  peeA-ish  and  domi- 
neering, so  that  her  husband  was  often  obliged  to 
correct  her.  Although  this  last  storj'  is  -without  foun- 
dation, yet  Luther  seems  not  to  have  been  fully  satis- 
fied with  her  ;  for  he  speaks  with  great  sincerity  of 
the  suflferings,  as  well  as  of  the  happiness,  of  his 
marriage.  WTien,  after  Luther's  death,  in  1547, 
Charles  V.  entered  Wittenberg  in  triumph,  Catharine 
saw  herself  obliged  to  leave  this  place,  and  to  remove 
to  Leipsic,  where  she  was  compelled  to  take  boarders 
for  her  support.  She  aftem-ards  returned  to  Witten- 
berg, and  lived  there  till  1552  in  want.  When  the 
plague  broke  out  in  this  place,  and  the  university 
was  removed  to  Torgau,  she  went  thither  also,  ar- 
rived there  sick,  and  died  December  27,  1552.  In 
the  church  of  Torgau  her  tomb-stone  is  still  to  be 
seen,  on  which  is  her  effigv  of  the  natural  size. 

BORDA,  JEAN  CHARLES,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Dax,  in  the  department  of  Landes, 
in  1733.  In  1756  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  occupied  himself  in  making 
experiments  on  the  resistance  of  fluids,  the  velocity 
of  motion,  and  other  topics  relating  to  dynamical 
science.  In  1767  he  pubhshed  a  dissertation  on 
hydraulic  wheels,  and  afterwards  one  on  the  con- 
struction of  hydraulic  machinery.  In  1771,  ^^^ith 
Verdune  and  Pingre,  he  made  a  voyage  to  America, 
to  determine  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  several 
coasts,  isles,  and  shoals,  and  to  try  the  utility  of 
several  astronomical  instruments.  In  1774  he  v\- 
sited  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  same  purpose.    In  the  American 
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war  he  was  very  useful  to  the  count  d'Estaing,  by 
his  knowledge  of  navigation.  In  later  times  he  vi- 
sited a  second  time  the  Azores,  thejCape  Verde  islands, 
and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  observations  which 
he  made  in  this  voyage  have  not  been  published. 
Borda  was  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  France.  He  invented  an  instrument,  of  a 
very  small  diameter  which  measures  angles  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  and  which  has  been  used  in  mea- 
suring the  meridian,  the  reflecting  circle,  which  has 
made  his  name  immortal,  besides  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  inclination  of  the  compass  needle,  and 
many  others. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  national  institute,  he 
became  one  of  its  members,  and  was  occupied,  with 
other  men  of  science,  in  framing  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  adopted  in  France  under  the 
republican  governm^ent.  Among  the  latest  of  his  la- 
bours was  a  series  of  experiments  to  discover  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  should  \-ibrate  seconds 
in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  Among  his  writings 
the  principal  are  his  "  Voyage,"  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1778,  and  his  "  Tables  Trigonometriques 
Decimales,"  which  have  been  edited  by  Delambre. 
Borda  died  at  Paris,  in  1799- 

BORROMEO,  CARLO,  COUNT,  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic,  born  October  2d,  1538,  at  Arona,  on  Lago 
Maggiore,  the  family-seat  of  his  parents.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  studied  the  law  at  Pavia;  in  1559 
he  was  made  doctor,  and,  in  15G0,  was  successively 
appointed  by  his  uncle,  Pius  IV.,  apostolical  pro- 
thonotary,  referendary,  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of 
Milan.  From  his  earliest  youth,  grave,  pious,  and 
severe  towards  himself,  the  young  ecclesiastic,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  government  with  a  conscientious  zeal.  As  legate 
over  Romagna,  the  march  of  Ancona,  and  Bologna, 
he  had  a  great  share  in  the  civil  government :  as 
protector  of  Portugal,  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Switzer- 
land, of  the  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and  of  the 
knights  of  Malta,  he  administered  several  important 
branches  of  the  spiritual  government  of  the  pope, 
who  created  him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and  did 
nothing  of  importance  without  his  advice.^ 

The  re-opening  and  the  results  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  so  advantageous  to  the  papal  authorit}',  were 
chiefly  effected  by  the  great  influence  of  Borrorneo, 
which  was  felt  during  the  \\hole  sitting  of  the  coimcil. 
He  did  much  for  the  eml^ellishment  of  the  papal 
buildings,  employing  even  his  own  fortune  for  that 
purpose,  and  established  many  good  institutions,  as 
archbishop  of  Milan,  improved  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy,  founded  schools,  seminaries,  a  regular  order 
of  secular  divines,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  doing  good.  AU  his  virtues,  however,  could 
not  save  him  from  persecution  and  calumny;  he  was 
even  severely  attacked  by  the  government,  but  no 
charge  could  be  proved  against  him.  He  died  in 
November  1584,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  exhausted 
by  mental  sufferings,  the  accusations  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  monastical  penances.  Miracles  were  imme- 
diately said  to  have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  his 
canonization  took  place  in  I6l6.  Posterity  will  vene- 
rate the  purity  of  his  life,  the  energy  and  grandeur  of 
his  character,  his  exemplary  administration,  and  the 
noble  works  which  he  accomphshed,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  bigotry  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of 
his  age  and  to  his  clerical  relations,  must  acknow- 
ledge his  truly  Christian  and  apostohc  character. 
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BORGHESE,  a  Roman  family,  which  derives  its 
origin  from  Sienna.  They  have  held  the  highest 
offices  in  this  republic,  from  the  middle  of  the  1 5th 
century.  Pope  Paul  V.,  who  belonged  to  this  family, 
and  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1605,  loaded  his  re- 
lations with  honours  and  riches.  In  1607  he  appointed 
his  brother,  Francesco  Borghese,  leader  of  the  troops 
sent  against  Venice  to  maintain  the  papal  claims, 
bestowed  the  principahty  of  Sulmone  on  Marco 
Antonio  Borghese,  the  son  of  his  brother  Giovanni 
Battista,  granted  him  a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  a  grandee  of  Spain. 
Another  of  his  nephews,  Scipione  Caffaelli,  he  created 
cardinal,  and  made  him  adopt  the  name  of  Borghese. 
From  Marco  Antonio,  prince  of  Sulmone,  is  descend- 
ed the  rich  family  of  Borghese,  which  is  continued 
in  the  prince  Camillo  and  his  brother  Francesco, 
prince  Borghese  Aldobrandini. 

BORGHESE,  CAMILLO  PHILIP  LOUIS, 
PRINCE,  formerly  duke  of  Guastalla,  prince  of 
France,  &c.  born  1775,  at  Rome.  He  was  the 
son  of  Marco  Antonio  Borghese.  When  the 
French  invaded  Italy,  he  entered  their  service, 
showed  great  attachment  to  the  cause  of  France, 
in  particular  to  general  Bonaparte,  went  in  1803  to 
Paris,  and  married  the  second  sister  of  Napoleon, 
Pauhne,  widow  of  General  Leclerc.  In  1804  he 
became  a  French  prince,  and  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour,  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
against  Austria,  in  1805,  commander  of  a  squadron 
of  the  imperial  guard.  At  its  termination,  his 
wife  received  the  duchy  of  GuastaUa,  and  he  was 
created  duke  of  Guastalla.  After  having  serA'ed,  in 
I8O6,  in  the  campaign  against  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  and  after  having  been  sent  to  Warsaw,  to 
prepare  the  Poles  for  a  revolt,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Turin,  and  became  very 
popular  among  the  Piedmontese.  After  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon,  he  broke  up  all  connection  with 
the  Bonaparte  family,  and  separated  from  his  wife. 
The  prince  sold  to  the  French  government,  for  the 
sum  of  8,000,000  francs,  322  works  of  art,  which 
ornamented  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  villa  Borghese.  Among  them 
were  several  masterpieces.  Bonaparte  provided  for 
the  pajTnent  out  of  the  national  domains  in  Piedmont, 
which  the  king  of  Sardinia  confiscated  in  1815;  at 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  second  inva- 
sion of  France,  the  prince  received  back  part  of  these 
treasures  of  art. 

BORGHESE,  MARIE  PAULINE,  PRIN- 
CESS, originally  Bonaparte,  sister  of  Napoleon, 
born  at  Ajaccio,  in  October,  1780.  She  went, 
when  the  English  occupied  Corsica,  in  1793,  to 
Marseilles,  where  she  was  on  the  point  of  marrj'ing 
Freron,  a  member  of  the  convention,  and  son 
of  that  critic  whom  Voltaire  made  celebrated, 
when  another  lady  laid  claim  to  his  hand.  The 
beautiful  Pauline  was  then  intended  for  general 
Duphot,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Rome, 
in  December,  1797;  but  she  bestowed  her  hand, 
from  choice,  on  General  Leclerc,  then  at  Milan, 
who  had  been,  in  1795,  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  a 
division  at  Marseilles,  and  had  there  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  When  Leclerc  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo, 
with  the  rank  of  captain-general.  Napoleon  ordered 
her  to  accompany  her  husband  with  her  son  She 
embarked    in  December,  1801,  at  Brest,  and  was 
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called,  by  the  poets  of  the  fleet,  the  Qalatea  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Venus  marina.  Her  statue,  in  marble, 
has  since  been  made  by  Canova,  at  Rome — a  suc- 
cessful image  of  the  goddess  of  beauty. 

She  was  no  less  courageous  than  beautiful,  for 
when  the  negroes,  under  Christophe,  stormed  Cape 
Francois,  where  she  resided,  and  Leclerc,  who  could 
no  longer  resist  the  assailants,  ordered  his  lady  and 
child  to  be  carried  on  shipboard,  she  yielded  only  to 
force.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  took 
place  in  1802,  she  married,  at  Morfontaine,  in  1803, 
the  prince  Camillo  Borghese,  and  her  son  died  at 
Rome  soon  after.  With  Napoleon,  v/ho  loved  her 
tenderly,  she  had  many  disputes,  and  as  many  re- 
conciliations; for  she  would  not  always  follow  the 
caprices  of  his  policy.  Yet  even  the  proud  style  in 
which  she  demanded  what  her  brothers  begged 
made  her  the  more  attractive  to  her  brother.  Once, 
however,  when  she  forgot  herself  towards  the  em- 
press, whom  she  never  liked,  she  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  court. 

She  was  yet  in  disgrace,  at  Nice,  when  Napoleon 
resigned  his  crown  in  1814,  upon  which  occasion 
she  immediately  acted  as  a  tender  sister.  Instead  of 
remaining  at  her  palace  in  Rome,  she  set  out  for 
Elba,  to  join  her  brother,  and  acted  the  part  of  me- 
diatrix between  him  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  When  Napoleon  landed  in  France  she 
went  to  Naples,  to  see  her  sister  Caroline,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome.  Before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  she  placed  all  her  diamonds,  which  were 
of  great  value,  at  the  disposal  of  her  brother.  They 
were  in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken  in  that  battle, 
and  was  shown  publicly  at  London.  He  intended  to 
have  returned  them  to  her.  She  lived,  afterwards, 
separated  from  her  husband,  at  Rome,  Avhere  she 
occupied  part  of  the  palace  Borghese,  and  where  she 
possessed,  from  1816,  the  \-illa  Sciarra.  Her  house, 
in  which  taste  and  love  of  the  fine  arts  prevailed, 
was  the  centre  of  the  most  splendid  society  at  Rome. 
She  often  saw  her  mother,  her  brothers  Lucien  and 
Louis,  and  her  uncle  Fesch.  When  she  heard  of 
the  sickness  of  her  brother  Napoleon,  she  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  go  to  him  at  St.  Helena. 
She  finally  obtained  her  request,  but  the  news  of  his 
death  arrived  immediately  after.  She  died,  June  9th, 
1825,  at  Florence.  She  left  many  legacies,  and  a 
donation  by  the  interest  of  which  two  young  men 
of  Ajaccio  will  be  enabled  to  study  medicine  and 
surgerv.  The  rest  of  her  property  she  left  to  her 
brothers,  the  count  of  St.  Leu  and  the  prince  of  Mont- 
fort.  Her  whole  property  amounted  to  2,000,000  francs. 

BORGIA,  CESAR,  the  natural  son  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, who  afterwards  became  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
and  of  a  Roman  lady,  named  Vanozza.  At  a  time 
when  the  court  of  Rome  was  a  school  of  falsehood 
and  licentiousness,  and  compacts  and  oaths  aflForded 
no  security,  he  reduced  crime  to  a  system.  Other 
princes  have  shed  more  blood,  have  exercised  more 
atrocious  cruelty ;  but  his  name  is  stigmatized  with 
the  greatest  infamy,  for  with  Borgia  aU  was  calcii- 
lated  with  cool  reflection.  He  profaned  whatever 
was  most  holy  for  the  attainment  of  his  purposes. 
His  father,  who  had  become  pope  in  1492,  invested 
him  with  the  purple.  When  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
made  his  entry  into  Rome,  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
treat  with  him,  and  delivered  Caesar  Borgia  into  his 
hands  as  a  hostage,  who  escaped,  however,  after  a 
few  days,  from  the  camp  of  the  king. 
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In  1497  Alexander  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Bene- 
vcnto,  together  with  the  counties  of  Terracina  and 
Ponte-corvo,  on  his  eldest  son,  who  had  already 
received  from  the  king  of  Spain  the  duchy  of  Gandia. 
Caesar  became  jealous  of  his  elevation,  and,  when 
the  duke  of  Gandia  was  murdered,  a  week  after  his 
investiture,  public  opinion  accused  his  brother  Caesar 
of  the  deed.  His  father  permitted  him  to  lay  aside 
the  purple,  and  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  sent  him  to  France,  to  carry  to  Louis  XII. 
the  bull  for  divorce  and  dispensation  for  marriage 
which  he  had  long  desired  to  obtain.  Louis  rewarded 
Borgia  for  the  compliance  of  his  father  with  the 
duchy  of  Valentinois,  a  body-guard  of  100  men,  and 
20,000  li\Tes  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in  his 
projects  of  conquest.  In  1499  Caesar  married  a 
daughter  of  King  John  of  Navarre,  and  accompanied 
Louis  XII.  to  Italy.  He  first  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Romagna,  expelled  the  lawful  possessors  of  the 
land,  caused  them  to  be  treacherously  murdered, 
and  himself  to  be  appointed,  by  his  father,  duke  of 
Romagna  in  1501.  In  the  same  year  he  wrested 
the  principality  of  Piombino  from  Jacopo  d'Apiano. 
He  also  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  make  him- 
self duke  of  Bologna  and  Florence.  In  1502  he 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  attack  Camerino, 
and  demanded,  for  that  purpose,  soldiers  and  artiller)' 
from  Guidobaldo  of  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino- 
Camerino  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Julius  of  Barona, 
the  lord  of  the  city,  with  both  his  sons,  was  strangled 
at  the  command  of  Borgia.  This  fate  he  prepared 
for  all  whom  he  had  robbed.  Those  who  did  not  fall 
into  his  hands  he  pursued  with  poison  or  the  dagger. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  petty  princes  had  united,  and 
collected  the  soldiery  for  their  defence;  but  Caesar 
Borgia  terrified  some  by  means  of  3000  Swiss,  whom 
he  called  to  Italy,  and  gained  over  others  by  advan- 
tageous offers.  Thus  he  dissolved  their  alliance, 
seized  their  lands,  and  saw  no  further  obstacle  to  his 
being  made,  by  his  father,  king  of  Romagna,  of  the 
Marches,  and  of  Umbria,  when  Alexander  VI.  died, 
in  1503.  At  the  same  time  Caesar  Borgia  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  disease,  at  a  moment  when  his 
whole  acti\'ity  and  presence  of  mind  were  needed. 
He  found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treasures  of  his 
father  into  his  possession,  assembled  his  troops  in 
Rome,  and  formed  a  closer  alhance  with  France. 

But  he  only  recovered  to  outUve  his  fortune  and 
grandeur,  to  see  himself  depressed,  and  his  enemies 
exalted;  for  he  was  soon  after  divested  of  all  his 
acquisitions,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  free  Italy  from  an  incendiarj',  and  the  Italian 
princes  from  those  dangers  which  his  turbulent  and 
restless  spirit  made  them  fear,  even  though  he  was 
unarmed.  From  Spain  he  escaped  to  Navarre  to 
King  John  his  brother-in-law,  where  he  met  with  a 
very  friendly  reception.  From  hence  he  designed  to 
go  into  France;  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of 
Louis,  to  try  if  he  could  once  more  re-establish  his 
fortune,  but  Louis  refused  to  receive  him,  not  only  be- 
cause he  and  Spain  had  concluded  a  truce,  but  because 
they  were  also  at  enmity  ^\'ith  the  king  of  Navarre. 
The  French  king  also,  in  order  to  gratify  Spain,  had 
confiscated  Caesar's  duchy  of  Valentinois,  and  taken 
away  the  yearly  pension  which  he  had  from  France. 
So  that  this  fallen  tyrant,  in  a  poor  and  abandoned 
condition,  without  revenue  or  territory,  was  forced 
to  be  dependent  upon  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  at  war  with  his  subjects.     Borgia  senred  as  a 
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volunteer  in  that  war,  while  the  armies  were  engaged 
in  battle,  and  fighting  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  he 
received  his  death  wound,  and  died  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1507. 

BORY-DE-SAINT-VINCENT.— This  distin- 
guished individual  was  born  at  Agen  in  1772,  and 
displayed,  from  his  earliest  youth,  an  excessive  ardour 
both  on  literary  and  political  subjects.  As  a  youth,  he 
was  full  of  zeal  for  natural  histor)'^,  and,  as  a  man, 
his  political  views,  though  often  erroneous,  v/ere  al- 
ways marked  with  genius.  His  treatise  on  the 
cryptogamic  plants,  are  full  of  original  views.  He 
accompanied  Captain  Baudin,  in  1798,  in  his  voyage 
round  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  examined  closely 
the  volcanoes  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  was  led 
to  form  many  geological  hypotheses.  When  military 
intendant  of  the  general  staff  of  Marshal  Soult,  he 
showed  much  severity  towards  the  commissaries.  In 
1815  he  served  as  colonel  in  the  campaign  under 
Napoleon.  And,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
proposed  to  his  colleagues  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives not  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the  Bourbons. 
In  consequence  of  the  royal  decree  of  1816,  he 
emigrated,  and  lived  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Halber- 
stadt,  and  afterwards  in  Brussels,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  van  Mons,  he  edited  a  journal  dedi- 
dicated  to  natural  science.  He  wrote,  also,  an 
excellent  work  on  the  subterranean  quarries  in  the 
lime  mountains  near  Maestricht. 

BORDONE,  PARIS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  who  was  born  at  Treviso  in  1500, 
and  died  in  1570.  Under  Titian  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  painting.  The  execution  of  many  works 
for  his  native  city  and  for  Venice  spread  his  fame  as 
far  as  France,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  king. 
The  galleries  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  possess  several 
of  his  works.  His  most  celebrated  picture  is  the 
"  Old  Gondolier  presenting  a  ring  to  the  Doge ;"  it 
is  painted  in  oil,  and  is  now  at  Venice. 

BORELLI,  JOHN  ALPHONSO,  a  celebrated 
mathematical  and  medical  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  stu- 
died at  Rome,  after  which  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Messina  in  Sicily.  He  then  travelled 
for  improvement  through  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
joined  to  his  former  studies  that  of  physic.  Subse- 
cpientlyhewas  appointed  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics  at  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academy  del  Cimento.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  philosophical  experi- 
ments and  researches,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
gravity  of  the  air.  Notwithstanding  he  was  much 
favoured  by  the  princes  of  the  Medici  family,  his 
love  of  change  induced  him  to  return  to  Messina  in 
1667.  He  continued  there  till  1674,  when  he  was 
banished  for  being  concerned  in  some  political  com- 
motions which  took  place  in  that  city.  He  retired 
to  Rome,  and  was  patronised  by  Christina,  the  ex- 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  made  him  a  member  of  her 
academy  of  learned  men.  He  engaged  as  mathema- 
tical teacher  in  the  convent  of  the  regular  clergy  of 
St.  Pantaleon,  called  the  pious  schools.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  continued  till  his  death,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  pleurisy,  and  took  place  December  31st, 
1679,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  principal  work 
is  a  treatise  entitled  "  De  motu  Animalium,"  finished 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Queen  Christina,  the  first  volume  in  1680 
and  the  second  in  1681.     It  was  afterwards  repub- 


lished in  HoUand.  Borelli  has  in  this  work  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematics  to  the  illustration  of  the 
animal  economy ;  and  he  has  demonstrated  by  cu- 
rious calculations  tlie  immense  force  of  muscular 
action.  He  left  many  other  publications  on  astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  and  medicine. 

BORLASE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  an- 
tiquary and  topographer.  He  was  born  in  Cornwall 
in  1696,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  in'1719  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and 
the  same  year  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ludgvan  in  Cornwall  in 
1722,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  as  the  only  additional  preferment  he  ever  ob- 
tained was  the  vicarage  of  St.  Just  in  the  same 
county.  The  parish  of  Ludgvan  is  rich  in  fossils, 
and  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall  exhibits  antique 
monuments,  usually  supposed  to  be  Druidical.  To 
the  investigation  of  these  local  curiosities  of  nature 
and  art  Borlase  dedicated  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  professional  duties.  In  1749  he  was 
chosen -a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  consequence 
of  his  having  communicated  to  that  learned  body 
an  essay  on  the  crystal  spar  called  Cornish  diamonds. 
In  1754  he  published  "  The  Antiquities  Historical 
and  Monumental  of  the  County  of  Cornwall,"  in 
folio,  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1769. 
This  was  succeeded  by  "  Observations  on  the  An- 
cient and  Present  State  of  the  Islands  of  Scilly  ;"  and 
in  1758  was  published  the  "  Natural  History  of  Corn- 
wall," folio,  a  work  comprising  much  curious  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  civil  history  of  the  county,  the 
stannary  coin-ts,  boroughs,  and  Cornish  dialect,  be- 
sides the  accounts  of  its  natural  productions.  In 
1766  he  received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
diploma  of  LL.D.  He  died  in  1772, leaving  prepared 
for  the  press  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Creation  and  Deluge," 
which  was  never  published.  As  an  antiquary.  Dr. 
Borlase  has  the  merit  of  having  described  with  accu- 
racy the  objects  of  his  speculations,  and  of  dealing 
less  in  fanciful  and  far-fetched  hypotheses  than  most 
preceding  writers  on  British  antiquities. 

BOSCAN,  ALMOGAVER,  JUAN,  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
at  Barcelona.  His  parents,  who  belonged  to  the 
most  ancient  nobility,  gave  him  a  careful  education. 
He  followed  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  1526 
was  attached  to  it  for  some  time  in  Grenada.  The 
education  of  the  duke  of  Alva  was  committed  to  him, 
and  his  instructions  developed  the  great  but  severe 
qualities  which  the  duke  after  .vards  displayed.  After 
his  marriage  Boscan  lived  at  Barcelona,  occupied  in 
publishing  his  works,  together  with  those  of  his 
deceased  friend  Garcilaso,  in  which  he  was  employed 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Boscan  was  persuaded  to 
attempt  Italian  measures  in  the  Spanish  language 
by  Antonio  Navagero  an  Italian  scholar  and  am- 
bassador of  the  republic  of  Venice  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor.  Thus  he  became  the  creator  of  the 
Spanish  sonnet,  and,  with  Garcilaso,  first  used  the 
terzine  in  his  poetical  epistles  and  elegies.  In  gene- 
ral, he  distinguished  himself  by  introducing  Italian 
forms  into  Spanish  poetry,  which  met  with  great 
opposition,  and  not  less  applause.  Boscan  died  in 
1540. 

BOSCAWEN,  HON.  EDWARD,  a  British 
admiral  of  the  last  centur}^  who  was  born  in  1711. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  Porto 
Bello  and  at  Carthagena,  where  he  stormed  a  battery 
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at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  crew.  In  1744  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Dreadnought,  a  sLxty-gun  ship,  in 
which  he  took  the  Media.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  signahzed  himself  under  Anson  at  the  hattle  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  de- 
spatched with  a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies.  Though 
he  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Pondicherry,  he  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  Madras  and  returned  to 
England,  where  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the  admiralty 
board.  In  1755  he  again  sailed  for  North  America, 
and,  in  an  action  with  a  French  squadron,  two  ships 
of  the  line  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1758,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  Amherst,  who  commanded  the  land 
forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Louisbourg  and 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  year  following,  having  then 
the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  pursued  the 
Toulon  fleet,  under  De  la  Clue,  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and,  coming  up  with  it  in  Lagos  Bay, 
completely  defeated  it,  burning  two  ships  and  taking 
three.  For  these  services  he  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  and  £3000  a  year,  with  the  rank  of  gene- 
ral of  marines.  He  died  in  the  following  year. 
Admiral  Boscawen  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1743  as 
member  for  Truro,  in  his  native  county. 

BOSCOVICH,  ROGER  JOSEPH,  an  astro- 
nomer and  geometrician  of  distinguished  eminence 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  was  a  native  of  Ra- 
gusa  in  Dalmatia.  He  was  educated  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  entering  into  their  order  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Roman  college, 
before  he  had  entirely  completely  the  course  of  his 
studies.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
in  various  undertakings,  and  in  1750  began  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  which  operation  occupied  him 
for  two  years.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Pontine 
marsh,  to  give  advice  respecting  its  drainage.  He 
was  then  entrusted  by  the  republic  of  Lucca  with  the 
defence  of  its  interests,  in  a  dispute  about  boun- 
daries with  the  government  of  Tuscany.  This  affair 
obliged  Boscovich  to  go  to  Vienna,  and,  having  ter- 
minated it  with  success,  he  visited  Paris  and  London. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to 
that  learned  body  he  dedicated  a  Latin  poem  on 
eclipses.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  professor  in  the  university  of  Pavia, 
whence  in  1770  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there  he 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the  college  of 
Brera.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  France  from  Louis  XV., 
who  gave  him  a  pension  of  8000  livres,  with  the 
office  of  director  of  optics  for  the  navy.  This  ap- 
pointment induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  optical  science  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  achromatic  telescopes,  on  which  subject 
he  wrote  a  treatise  of  considerable  extent.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  1783  on  account  of  iU  health, 
when  he  retired  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1787. 

BOSSU,  RENE  LE,  an  eminent  French  critic, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1631.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Nanterre,  and  some  years  afterwards 
entered  a  member  of  the  religious  fraternity  of 
St.  Genevieve.  He  at  first  studied  philosophy  and 
theology,  but  was  afterwards  made  professor  of  belles 
lettres,  and  taught  in  that  capacity  in  several  of  the 
houses  of  the  society.  At  length,  allowed  to  live  in 
lettered  tranquillity  at  St.  Genevieve,  he  published 


his  "  Parallel  of  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes  and  of 
Aristotle,"  which  was  followed  by  his  popular 
"Treatise  on  Epic  Poetry."  Bossu  possessed  a 
penetrating  mind,  and  his  treatise  on  the  epic 
contains  many  acute  and  sensible  remarks  ;  but  he 
refined  too  much  in  his  discoveries ;  and  his  theory, 
that  Homer  first  fixed  on  a  moral  and  then  com- 
posed a  narrative  to  illustrate  it,  has  been  justly 
exposed  by  Drs.  Blair  and  Warton. 

BOSSUET,  JACQUES  BENIGNE,  bom  at 
Dijon,  1627,  and  was  six  years  old  when  his  father 
became  member  of  the  parliament  at  Metz.  The 
son  remained  at  Dijon  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  by  chance  the  boy  obtained  possession  of  a  Latin 
Bible,  which  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  college  of  Navarre,  the  president  of 
which,  Nicholas  Cornet,  took  pleasure  in  forming 
his  mind.  Bossuet,  under  the  direction  of  this 
worthy  teacher,  studied  Greek  and  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, read  the  ancient  classics,  and  investigated  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  was  rHade  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  canon  in  Metz.  Here  he  edified  his 
hearers  by  his  preaching  and  example,  and  was 
commissioned  by  his  bishop  to  refute  the  catechism 
of  the  protestant  minister  Paul  Ferry,  and  fdid  it 
in  such  a  way  that  even  his  antagonists  were  obliged 
to  respect  him.  The  queen  mother  (Anne  of  Aus- 
tria) was  induced  by  this  work  to  employ  Bossuet  in 
the  conversion  of  the  protestants  in  the  diocese  of 
Metz.  This  business  often  caUed  him  to  Paris, 
where  his  sermons  met  mth  great  approbation. 
The  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1668  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Marshal  Turenne's  joining  the  Catholic 
church  procured  him  the  bishopric  of  Condom.  In 
1670  the  king  charged  him  with  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
he  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1671,  because  he  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  retain  it  during  a 
continual  absence  from  his  diocese.  At  this  time 
he  delivered  his  sermon  at  the  funeral  of  madame, 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  a  princess  who,  in  the  midst 
of  a  brilliant  court,  of  which  she  was  the  ornament, 
died  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  His  last  ser- 
mon of  this  kind  (that  at  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Conde)  is  considered  as  a  masterpiece.  The  manly 
vigour  which  characterised  his  orations  is  seen  also 
in  the  "  Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universelle,"  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  of  his  royal  pupd.  Tlie 
care  which  he  took  of  the  education  of  this  prince 
was  rewarded,  in  1680,  by  the  office  of  the  first 
almoner  of  the  dauphin,  in  1681  by  the  bishopric 
of  Meaux;  in  1697  he  obtained  the  dignity  of  a 
counsellor  of  state,  and  a  year  afterwards  that  of 
the  first  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  His 
practice  and  his  doctrine  were  equally  severe.  All 
his  time  was  divided  between  his  studies  and  the 
execution  of  his  official  duties ;  he  seldom  allowed 
himself  any  recreation.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  passed  among  his  flock,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he 
died  in  1704. 

BOSWELL,  JAMES,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Johnson,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1740,  studied 
in  his  native  city  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  Dutch  uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  He  afterwards  resided  several 
times  in  London,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time-  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Johnson,  a  circumstance 
which  he  himself  calls  the  most  important  event  of 
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his  life.  He  afterwards  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney, 
Rousseau  at  Neufchatel,  and  Paoli  in  Corsica,  with 
whom  he  became  intimate.  He  then  returned  by 
the  way  of  Paris  to  Scotland,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  bar.  In  1768,  when  Corsica  attracted  so  much 
attention,  he  published  his  valuable  "  Account  of 
Corsica,"  with  "  Memoirs  of  Paoh."  At  a  later 
period  he  settled  at  London,  where  he  lived  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Johnson.  In  1773  he  accom- 
panied him  on  a  tour  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
Hebrides,  and  published  an  account  of  the  e.xcur- 
sion  after  their  return.  After  the  death  of  Johnson 
he  became  his  biographer.  The  minuteness  and 
accuracy  of  his  account,  and  the  store  of  literary 
anecdote  which  it  displays  relative  to  the  habits, 
manners,  and  conversation  of  Johnson,  and  the  ro- 
jnantic  attachment  of  the  author  to  his  subject,  ren- 
der this  book  one  of  the  most  entertaining  pieces  of 
biography  in  the  English  language.  The  only  ap- 
pointment Boswell  obtained  in  the  line  of  his  pro- 
fession was  that  of  recorder  of  Carlisle.  He  seems 
indeed  to  have  neglected  legal  occupation  for  the 
sake  of  his  great  literary  connection.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned  he  was  the  author  of  a  political 
pamphlet,  a  series  of  essays  in  the  London  Magazine 
entitled  "The  Hypochondriac,"  and  several  fugitive 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  May  10,  1795, 
leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Montgomery. 

BOTTA,  CARLO  GIUSPEPPE  GUGLIELMO, 
a  celebrated  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Turin,  was  born  in  1766  at  San  Giorgio  in  Piedmont. 
In  1794  he  was  a  physician  in  the  French  army  which 
passed  the  Alps,  and  that  service  carried  him  to 
Corfu.  In  1799  he  becameamemberof  the  provisory 
government  of  Piedmont,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
favoured  the  incorporation  of  Piedmont  with  France. 
After  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Piedmontese  consulte.  In  the  corps  lerjislatif  he 
displeased  Napoleon  because  he  openly  censured  the 
despotism  of  his  administration.  In  1814  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  corps  leyislatif,  which 
pronounced  that  Napoleon  had  forfeited  his  throne. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  members  of  the  legislative  body,  because  he  was 
a  foreigner  and  not  naturalized.  In  1815  Napoleon 
appointed  him  director  of  the  academy  at  Nancy. 
At  the  restoration  he  resigned  this  post,  and  lived 
as  a  private  individual.     He  died  in  1835. 

BOTZARIS,  MARCO,  a  distinguished  modem 
Greek.  There  is  but  little  known  of  him  prior  to 
1821,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  very  high  office  in 
his  native  country.  After  struggling  successfully 
with  the  Turks  till  the  middle  of  1823,  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  battle,  and  died  sincerely  regretted 
by  every  lover  of  freedom. 

BOUDINOT,  ELIAS,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  May  1740.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
Huguenots,  who  sought  refuge  in  America  from 
religious  persecution  in  France.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  appointed,  by  con- 
gress, commissary-general  of  prisoners.  In  the 
year  1777  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congi-ess,  and 
in  1782  was  made  president  of  that  body.  After 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  entered  the 
house  of  representatives,  where  he  continued  si.x 
years.  He  afterwards  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  Biblical  literature,  and, 
being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  made  muni- 
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ficent  donations  to  various  charitable  and  theological 
institutions.     The  American  Bible  Society,  of  whicl 
he  became  president,  was  particularly  an  object  of 
his  bounty.      He  died  at  the  age  of  82,  in  October 
1821. 

BOUFFLERS,  MARSHAL  DE,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  generals  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in 
1 044,  and  became  an  eleve  of  the  great  Condi',  of 
Turenne,  Crequi,  Luxembourg,  and  Catinat.  His 
defence  of  Namur  in  1695,  and  of  Lille  in  1708,  were 
very  celebrated.  The  siege  of  the  former  place  was 
conducted  by  King  William  in  person,  and  cost  the 
allies  more  than  20,000  men.  An  order  was  sent 
from  Louis  XIV.,  signed  by  his  own  hand,  com- 
manding Boufflers  to  surrender ;  but  he  kept  it 
secret  until  all  means  of  defence  were  exhausted. 
The  retreat  of  the  French  after  the  defeat  at  Mal- 
plaquet,  under  the  direction  of  Boufflers,  was  more 
like  a  triumph  than  a  defeat.     He  died  in  1711- 

BOUFFLERS,  STANISLAUS,  CHEVALIER 
DE,  a  son  of  the  marchioness  of  Boufflers,  mistress 
of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  born  at 
Luneville,  1737.  He  was  destined  for  the  church, 
but  declared  that  his  love  of  pleasure  would  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  this  profession.  He  therefore 
entered  the  military  service,  and  was  soon  appointed 
governor  of  Senegal,  and,  while  in  this  office,  made 
many  useful  regulations.  After  his  return  he  devoted 
himself  to  that  Ught  kind  of  literature  which  distin- 
guished the  age  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  much  ad- 
mired in  the  higher  circles  of  the  capital,  as  well  as 
in  the  foreign  courts  which  he  visited.  His  reputa- 
tion gave  him  a  seat  in  the  states-general,  where  he 
was  esteemed  for  his  moderation  and  his  good  inten- 
tions. After  August,  1792,  he  left  France,  and  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  at  Reinsberg,  and  Frederic  WiUiam  II., 
and  a  large  grant  was  made  to  him  in  Poland  for 
establishing  a  colony  of  French  emigrants.  In  ISOO 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  which,  in  1804,  procured  him  a 
seat  in  the  French  institute.  He  died  January  18, 
1815.  He  lies  buried  near  the  abbe  Delille,  and  on 
his  tomb  is  this  inscription  written  by  himself,  and 
characteristic  of  his  lively  disposition  :  "  Mes  amis, 

j  croyez  que  je  dors." 

I  BOUGAINVILLE,  LOUIS  ANTOINE  DE, 
count  of  the  empire,  was  born  in  1729  at  Paris. 
At  first  a  lawyer,  afterwards  a  distinguished  soldier, 
diplomatist,  and  scholar,  he  'vas  alv/ays  remarkable 
for  his  energy  of  character.  He  fought  bravely  in 
Canada,  under  the  marquis  of  Montcalm,  and  it 
was  principally  owing  to  his  exertions  in  1758  that 
a  body  of  5000  French  withstood  successfully  an 
English  army  of  16,000  men.  The  governor  of 
Canada,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  the  colony, 
sent  Bougainville  to  France  for  reinforcements.  He 
set  off"  in  November  1758,  and  returned  January 
1759,  after  the  king  had  made  him  colonel  and 
knight  of  St.  Louis.  After  the  battle  of  September 
1759,  in  which  Montcalm  was  killed  and  the  fate  of 
the  colony  decided,  Bougainville  returned  to  France, 
and  served  with  distinction  under  Choiseul  Stain- 
\'ille,  in  the  campaign  of  1761,  in  Germany.  After 
the  peace  he  entered  the  navy,  and  became  one  of 
the  greatest  naval  officers  in  France.  He  persuaded 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Malo  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  in  the 
Falkland  islands,  and  imdertook  the  comtr.^nd  of 
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the  expedition  himself.  But,  as  the  Spaniards  had 
a  prior  claim  to  the  islands,  France  was  obliged  to 
surrender  them,  and  Bougainville,  having  returned 
to  France,  was  commissioned  to  carry  the  surrender 
into  execution,  on  receiving  from  Spain  a  remunera- 
tion for  his  expenses.  For  this  purpose  he  set  sail 
with  one  frigate  and  a  merchant  ship  from  St.  Malo. 
After  the  immediate  object  of  his  voyage  was  accom- 
plished, he  circumnavigated  the  world,  and  returned 
to  St.  Malo  in  March,  1769.  He  enriched  the  science 
of  geography  by  a  number  of  new  discoveries.  In 
the  American  war  he  commanded  several  ships  of 
the  line  with  great  honour,  was,  in  1779,  chef 
d'escadre,  and,  in  the  following  year,  field-marshal 
in  the  land  forces.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  en 
gaging  manners,  obliging,  liberal,  and  in  CA'ery 
respect  worthy  of  the  greatest  esteem.  He  retained 
the  natural  liveliness  of  his  disposition  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.     He  died  in  1811. 

BOUILLE,  FRANCIS  CLAUDE  AMOUR, 
MARQUIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
generals  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  born  in  1739  at  Au- 
vergne,  and  early  entered  on  a  military  life.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Guadaloupe  in  1768,  and 
conquered  Dominica,  St.  Eustatia,  Tobago,  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  After  the 
peace  of  178,3  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  England,  through  Holland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  until  he  was  made  chief  of  the  province 
Trois-Eveches.  In  the  assembly  of  notables  he 
declared  for  the  proposed  reforms  of  Calonne,  which 
however  were  defeated  by  Cardinal  Brienne.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  supported  the 
existing  government,  both  in  his  former  jjrovince 
and  in  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Franche-Comte,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  urgent  desire  of  the  king  that  he  swore 
allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  1791.  He  repressed 
in  1790  the  rebellion  of  the  garrisons  of  Metz  and 
Nancy ;  and,  although  the  national  assembly  decreed 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  bravery  and  ability  he  had 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  still  the  revolutionists  dis- 
trusted him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  made  preparations 
to  assist  Louis  XVI.  in  his  escape.  He  had  made  his 
arrangements  well,  and,  had  not  the  king  forbidden 
any  bloodshed,  he  would  certainly  have  rescued  him. 
Being  thus  compelled  to  leave  the  king  at  Varennes 
to  his  fate,  he  lied  from  the  dangers  to  which  he 
himself  was  exposed  by  the  attacks  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. From  Luxembourg  he  wrote  a  threatening 
letter  to  the  national  assembly,  and  then  exerted 
himself  to  excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the 
republic.  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna,  gained  over 
Gustavus  III.,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  30,000 
men  from  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  to  be  put 
under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
French  general.  But  Gustavus  was  murdered,  the 
empress  forgot  her  promises,  and  BouiUe  came  over 
to  England  in  1796.  Here  he  wrote  his  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Revolution,"  which  appeared  in  an 
Enghsh  translation  |in  London,  1797,  and,  after  his 
death,  in  the  original.  BouiUe  died  at  London  in 
1800. 

BOULTON,  MATTHEW,  a  celebrated  engineer 
born  at  Birmingham  in  1728.  After  being  educated 
at  a  grammar-school,  he  was  instructed  in  drawing 
by  Worlidge,  and  he  also  studied  mathematics.  He 
engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  hardware. 


and,  as  early  as  17^5,  he  is  said  to  have  invented 
and  brought  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel  buckles, 
buttons,  watch-chains,  &c.,  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties were  exported  to  France,  whence  they  were  re- 
purchased with  avidity  by  the  English,  as  "  the  oif- 
spring  of  French  ingenuity."  In  1762,  finding  his 
manufactory  in  Birmingham  too  confined  for  his 
purposes,  Mr.  Boulton  purchased  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  two  miles  distant,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.  This  spot,  then  a  barren  heath,  was  gra- 
dually converted  into  an  extensive  manufactory  and 
school  of  the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious  men 
found  ample  employment  for  their  talents  from  the 
liberal  patronage  of  the  patriotic  proprietor.  The 
introduction  of  that  important  machine  the  steam- 
engine  at  Soho,  led  to  a  connection  between  Mr. 
Boulton  and  James  Watt  of  Glasgow,  who  became  part- 
ners in  trade  in  1769.  Among  the  many  great  under- 
takings in  which  these  gentlemen  were  engaged,  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  important  was  the  improve- 
ment of  the  coinage.  In  beauty  and  accuracy  of  ex- 
ecution, the  copper  coins  struck  at  the  Soho  manufac- 
torj'have  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  the  reform  thus 
effected  in  the  state  of  our  national  currency  confers 
the  highest  honour  on  those  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated. About  the  year  1773  was  invented  at  the 
establishment  of  Boulton  and  Watt  a  method  of 
copying,  by  a  mechanical  process,  paintings  in  oil,  so 
as  to  produce  fac-similes  of  the  originals,  sufficiently 
accurate  to  deceive  a  practised  connoisseur.  The 
various  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements 
which  originated  more  or  less  directly  from  the  ge- 
nius and  application  of  Mr.  Boulton  are  too  nume- 
rous to  admit  of  specification.  His  long  life  was 
almost  uninterruptedly  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  promotion  of  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  his  country.  He  died  at  Soho,  Au- 
gust 17,  1809,  and  was  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  Handsworth.  600  of  his  workmen  attended  his 
funeral,  each  of  whom  had  a  silver  medal  presented 
to  him,  which  had  been  struck  for  the  occasion. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societies  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  an  associate  of  several  scientific 
institutions  abroad.  His  manners  and  conversation 
are  said  to  have  been  highly  fascinating,  and  his 
private  character  was  extremely  respectable.  He 
left  an  only  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  estabhsh- 
ment  at  Soho. 

BOURBON,  LOUIS,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  He  was  a  son  of  the  infant  Louis,  brother 
of  King  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the  duchess  of 
Chinchon,  and  born  in  1777-  The  marriage  was 
concluded  with  the  royal  assent ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  doubted,  after  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  whether 
the  prince  would  be  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  if  a 
male  descendant  of  the  old  line  should  be  found. 
He  therefore  entered  the  church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat 
was  given  to  him  in  1800.  After  the  imprisonment 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  at  Valan^ay,  he  joined  the  party 
of  the  cortes,  and  became  very  influential.  He 
offered  in  1814  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  to 
Ferdinand  VII.,  for  his  signature ;  and,  the  king 
having  altered  his  determination,  Bourbon  lost  his 
favour,  and  was  deprived  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Seville.  After  the  events  which  took  place  on  the 
insurrection  of  the  army  at  the  Island  of  Leon,  he 
engaged  in  the  revolution,  and  was  created  president 
of  the  provisional  junta,  before  which  the  king  swore 
,at  Madrid,  on  the  9th  of  March  1820,  to  abide  by 
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the  constitution  of  the  cortes.     Bourbon  died  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1823. 

BOURBON.  —  The  founder  of  this  long  line 
of  princes  which  has  governed  France,  Spain,  the 
two  Sicilies,  Lucca,  and  Parma,  was  Robert  the 
Strong,  who,  in  861,  became  duke  of  Neustria, 
and  in  866  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  against  the  Nor- 
mans. Some  trace  his  descent  from  Pepin  of  He- 
ristel,  others  from  a  natural  son  of  Charlemagne, 
and  others  from  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  two  sons  of  this  Robert 
were  kings  of  France.  The  elder,  named  Eudes, 
ascended  the  throne  in  888,  and  died  in  898  ;  the 
younger,  Robert,  began  to  reign  in  922,  and  died  in 
923.     The  eldest  son  of  this  Robert  was  Hugh  the  I  the  old  branch  of  the  Capets,  in  1328,  the  house  of 
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which  is  divided  into  the  houses  of  Conde  and  of 
Conti.  The  French  revolution  overthrew  the  house 
of  Capet  from  1792  to  1814  in  France,  from  1803 
to  1814  in  Spain,  from  I8O6  to  1815  in  Naples, 
from  1801  to  1817  in  Parma,  and  also  in  Etruria, 
where  a  Bourbon  nded  by  means  of  Napoleon 
from  1801  to  1807.  The  throne  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
alone  was  upheld  by  this  country  at  Palermo.  After 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,inl814,  the  Bourbons  succeeded 
again  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  history  of  the 
Bourbon  race  is  connected  with  a  great  part  of  the 
history  of  Europe. 

We  shall  here  give  a  general  view  of  this  family. 
After  the   death  of  Charles  IV.  the  Fair,  the  last  of 


Great,  duke  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  count  of  Paris 
and  Orleans.     Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great 
(great  grandson  of  Robert  the  Strong),  founded  the 
third  French  dynasty,  in  987-     One  of  his  descend- 
ants, named  Robert,  was  the  root  of  the  elder  line  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  became  extinct  in 
1361.     A  descendant  of  Robert,  Henry  of  Burgundy, 
was  first  regent  of  Portugal  in  1095,  where  his  legiti- 
mate descendants  became  e.xtinct  in   1383.     Pierre 
de  Courtenay,  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in  the 
fifth  generation,  was  father  and  ancestor  of  many 
of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.     ITie  house  of 
Anjou,  which  was  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  in 
the  eighth  generation,  possessed  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples for  two  centuries,  and  for  some  time  that  of 
Hungary.     Another  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  in 
the   tenth  degree   founded  the  house  of   Navarre, 
which  continued  from    1328  to   1425.      A   second 
family  of  Anjou,  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  in  the 
thirteenth  degree,  gave  some  distinguished  princes 
to  Provence.     In  the  same  degree  the  younger  line 
of  the   powerful   dukes   of   Burgundy   derived   its 
origin  from  him.     This  line  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  Charles  the]Bold,  in  1477,  whose  successor, 
Maria,   married  Maximilian,  archduke   of  Austria, 
and  became  grandmother  of  Charles  V.     All  these 
lines,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Burgundy,  are 
descended  from  Anna  Jeroslawna,  a  Russian  princess, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Henry  I.  in  1051.     Robert, 
earl  of  Claremont,  second  son  of  St.  Louis,  married 
Beatrice  duchess  of  Bourbon.     In  this  way  the  city 
of  Bourbon  I'Archambaud  or  Bourbon  les  Bains,  in 
the  department  of  Allier  (formerly  Bourbonnais ,)  be- 
came the   birthplace  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Robert  and  Bea- 
trice its  founder.     Two  branches  took  their  origin 
from  the  two  sons  of  Louis  who  died  in  1341.     The 
elder  line  was  that  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  which 
became   extinct  at   the   death  of  the   constable   of 
Bourbon,  in  1527,  in  the  assault  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  younger  was  that  of  the  counts  of  La  Marche, 
afterwards  counts  and  dukes  of  Vendome.     Of  these, 
Charles  duke  of  Vendome,  who  died  in   1537,  had 
two  sons,  who  became  the  founders  of  the  following 
lines.     Anthony  of  Navarre,  father  of  Henrj-  IV.,  is 
the   origin  of  the  royal  house   of  Bourbon  which 
reigned  %vith  the  exception  of  the  period  that  Napo- 
leon was  emperor  of  the  French,  till  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X.  in  1830.     Louis  Philip  is  a  descendant 
from  branches  of  the  same  rxile  in  Spain,  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  (where  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons 
was  estabhshed  in  1735),  and  in  Lucca,  the  younger 
line  of  the  ducal  house  of  Orleans.     From  the  other 
eon,  Louis,  is  derived  the  ducal  family  of  Conde, 


Valois  came  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Phihp  IV. 
This  house  became  extinct  in  1589,  by  the  murder 
of  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  king  of  Navarre,  a  de- 
scendant of  Louis  I.  duke  of  Bourbon  in  the  eighth 
degree,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance, and  maintained  his  power  by  his  own  personal 
greatness. 

His  father  Anthony  had  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  through  his  wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Henry 
now  added  it  to  the  French  dominions.  Anthony's 
younger  brother  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  was  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  Conde.  There  were,  therefore, 
two  chief  branches  of  the  Bourbons — the  royal,  and 
that  of  Conde.  The  royal  branch  was  divided  by 
the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Louis  XIV.,  continued  the  chief  branch,  which, 
under  his  descendants  Louis  (the  dauphin)  and 
Philip  V.  was  separated  into  the  elder  or  royal  French 
branch,  and  the  younger  or  royal  Spanish  branch  ; 
whilst  the  younger,  Philip,  founded  the  house  of 
Orleans,  and  he  received  the  duchy  of  Orleans  from 
Louis  XIV.  The  kings  of  the  elder  or  French  hne 
of  the  house  of  Bourbons  run  in  this  way  : — Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  XVIII., 
and  Charles  X. 

The  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  French  line  of 
Bourbon-Orleans,  which  by  the  revolution  lost  the 
peerage  of  that  name,  and  which  derives  its  origin 
from  Philip  I.  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Louis  Philip,  duke  of  Bourl)on-Orleans,  born 
1773,  now  king  of  the  French,  and  Eugenie  Adelaide 
Louise,  mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  born  1777. 

BOURBON,  CHARLES,  DUKE  OF,  or  CON- 
STABLE OF  BOURBON,  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of 
Montpensier,  and  Clara  of  Gonzaga,  was  born  in 
1489,  and  received  from  Francis  I.  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age  the  sword  of  constable.  By  the 
coolness  with  which  he  faced  death  in  posts  of  the 
greatest  hazard,  he  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-soldiers,  and,  when  viceroy  of  Milan,  he  won 
all  hearts  by  his  frankness  and  affability.  His 
fame  was  not  yet  tarnished,  when  the  injustice  of 
his  king  deprived  him  of  his  offices,  banished  him 
from  France,  and  brought  the  family  of  Bourbon 
into  disgrace,  in  which  state  it  continued  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Some  histo- 
rians declare  that  the  duchess  of  Angouleme,  mother 
of  Francis  I.,  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  young  con- 
stable, and  could  not  endure  the  contempt  with  which 
he  treated  her  passion ;  others  relate  that,  influenced 
by  avaricious  motives,  she  laid  claim  to  the  estates  of 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  and  obtained  possession  of  them 
by  a  judicial  process.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the 
T2 
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true  cause  of  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  she 
strove  to  invalidate  a  formal  donation  of  Louis  XII. 
The  constable,  enraged  at  seeing  himself  deprived  of 
his  estates  by  the  mother  of  the  king  whom  he  had 
served  with  so  much  fidelity  and  zeal,  listened  to 
the  proposals  made  him  by  Charles  V.  and  the  king 
of  England. 

He  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  deserters:  he 
was  well  received  while  his  services  were  needed, 
but  narrowly  watched  to  secure  his  fidelity.  Ex- 
posed as  he  was  to  the  contempt  of  the  Spanish  no- 
bility, and  the  jealousy  of  the  generals  of  Charles  V., 
nothing  remained  to  him  but  his  courage  and  re- 
pentance. His  ability,  however,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  bestow  upon  him  the  command  of  an  army, 
and  to  treat  him  with  honour.  He  was  already  be- 
yond the  confines  of  France,  when  Francis  I.  sent  to 
demand  the  sword  which  he  bore  as  constable,  and 
the  badge  of  his  order.  His  answer  displays  the 
anguish  of  his  heart : — "  The  king  took  from  me 
my  sword  at  Valenciennes,  when  he  gave  to  d'Alen- 
^on  the  command  of  the  vanguard,  which  belonged 
to  me;  the  badge_of  my  order  I  left  under  my  pillow 
at  Chantelles."  Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  troops,  he  made  an  un- 
successful attack  upon  Marseilles,  but  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory  of  Pavia.  When  Francis  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Madrid,  he  went  there  in  per- 
son, that  he  might  not  be  forgotten  in  the  treaties 
between  the  two  monarchs  ;  but  Charles  V.  delayed 
concluding  them,  and  Bourbon  discovered  that  he 
could  not  trust  the  emperor,  who  had  even  promised 
him  his  sister  in  marriage.  Compelled  to  smother 
his  resentment,  he  returned  to  Milan,  maintained 
possession  of  Italy  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and 
obtained  so  much  authority  as  to  become  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  emperor,  who,  in  order  to  weaken 
him,  refused  to  grant  him  the  necessary  supplies. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  he 
led  the  soldiers  to  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  plunder 
of  which  city  he  promised  them.  He  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  breach,  and  was  killed  May  6,  1527, 
by  a  ball  shot,  it  is  said  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He 
died  excommunicated  without  issue,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  being  conveyed 
to  Gaeta,  his  soldiers  erected  over  it  a  splendid 
monument  which  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

BOURDALOUE,  LOUIS.  — This  learned  re- 
former of  the  pulpit,  and  founder  of  genuine  pulpit 
eloquence  in  F'rance,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1632, 
and  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  entered  the  society 
of  Jesuits.  His  instructors  successively  entrusted 
to  him  the  chairs  of  polite  letters,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  moral  theology.  In  1669  he  entered  the  pulpit, 
and  extended  his  reputation  by  attacking  with  a 
powerful  and  religious  eloquence,  free  from  the  bad 
taste  of  the  age,  the  passions,  vices,  and  errors  of 
mankind.  The  dignity  of  his  delivery,  and  the  fire 
of  his  language,  made  him  distinguished  amidst  the 
victories  of  Turenne  and  the  feasts  of  Versailles, 
among  the  master-spirits  of  the  arts  and  of  literature, 
in  the  time  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  Louis  XIV.  in- 
vited him  at  the  time  of  Advent,  in  1670,  to  preach 
before  the  court,  and  Bourdaloue  acquitted  himself 
with  so  much  success  that  he  afterwards  received 
invitations  at  ten  diiFerent  times.  After  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  was  sent  to  Languedoc, 
in  order  to  explain  to  the  protestants  the  doctrines 
of  the  catholic  faith,  and  he  succeeded  in  this  diffi- 


cult business  in  reconciling  the  dignity  of  his  ofSce 
with  the  rights  of  mankind.  In  his  latter  days  he 
renounced  the  pulpit,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  hospitals,  prisons,  and  religious  institutions. 
He  well  knew  how  to  accommodate  his  manner  to 
the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  he  gave  instruction, 
advice,  or  consolation.  With  the  simple  he  was 
simple,  with  the  learned  he  was  a  scholar,  with  free- 
thinkers he  was  a  logician,  and  came  off  successful 
in  all  those  contests  in  which  the  love  of  his  neigh- 
bour, religious  zeal,  and  the  duties  of  his  office  in- 
volved him.  Beloved  alike  by  all,  he  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  minds  of  all,  and  no  consideration 
could  make  him  give  up  his  openness  and  integrity 
of  character.  He  died  in  1704.  His  sermons  have 
been  translated  into  several  languages. 

BOURDON,  SEBASTIAN,  a  celebrated  French 
painter,  born  at  Montpellier  in  I6l6.  Being  poor 
and  without  occupation,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
but,  afterwards  receiving  his  dismission,  he  visited 
Italy,  and  studied  under  Sacchi  and  Claude  Lor- 
raine. In  1652  he  was  driven  from  the  Frencli 
kingdom  by  the  religious  troubles.  He  after\vards 
became  distinguished  in  his  own  country'  by  many 
great  works,  among  which  are  the  following  :—  the 
"  Dead  Christ,"  the  "  Adulteress,"  the  "  Old  Kings 
of  Burgundy  in  the  Senate  House  at  Aix."  He  died 
in  1671,  while  engaged  in  painting  the  ceiling  of  the 
Thuilleries. 

BOURGEOIS,  SIR  FR.\NCIS,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1756,  and  originally  intended  for  the  army  ; 
but,  being  instructed  when  a  child  in  the  rudiments  of 
painting,  he  became  so  attached  to  that  art  that  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  it.  He  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Loutherbourg,  and,  having  access  to  the 
finest  collections,  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
landscapes  and  sea-pieces.  In  1791  he  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king  of  Poland,  who  at  the  same  time 
created  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  merit,  which 
was  confirmed  by  George  III.  who  appointed  him 
his  landscape  painter  in  1794.  By  the  will  of  his 
friend,  Noel  Desenfans,  a  celebrated  picture-dealer, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  fine  collection,  which  he 
left  to  Dulwich  College  with  10,000/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  gallery,  and  keeping  the  pictures 
in  order.     He  died  in  1811,  and  is  buried  at  Dulwich. 

BOURNE,  VINCENT,  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
distinguished  for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  his  com- 
positions. He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1721.  He  occupied 
for  some  years  the  situation  of  under-master  at  West- 
minster till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1747.  His 
character  was  highly  respectable,  but  his  habits  and 
manners,  which  were  those  of  a  retired  scholar  little 
attentive  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  occasionally 
exposed  him  to  the  pleasantry  of  his  pupils.  Few 
modern  wTiters  of  Latin  poetry  have  been  so  often  or 
so  deservedly  praised  as  Vincent  Bourne,  whose 
works  manifest  a  degree  of  classic  beauty  and  felicity 
of  expression  almost  unrivalled. 

BOUTERWEK,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  merit  as  an  academical  instructor  and 
writer  on  literature.  Frederic  Bouterwek  was  bom 
April  15,  1766,  at  Oker,  a  village  not  far  from  Gos- 
lar,  in  North  (Jermany.  After  applying  himself  to 
many  departments  of  learning,  jurisprudence, 
poetry,  &c.,  he  at  last  became  entirely  devoted  to 
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philosophy  and  hterary  history.  He  was  at  first  a  fol- 
lower of  Kant,  but  finally  attached  himself  to  Jacobi. 
His  "  Idee  einer  Ipodikitik"  was  the  immediate  fruit 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical 
views  of  Jacobi.  This  work  was  published  in  two 
volumes,  1799.  It  was  afterwards  completed  by  the 
Manual  of  Philosophical  Knowledge,  and  by  the  Re- 
ligion of  Reason.  In  this  work,  as  well  as  in  his 
"  Asthetik,"  he  had  to  contend  with  many  powerful 
antagonists.  Bouterwek  has  gained  a  permanent 
reputation  by  his  "  History  of  Modern  Poetry  and 
Eloquence,"  published  1801 — 1821,  a  work  which, 
though  unequal  in  some  respects,  and  in  parts, 
especially  in  the  first  volume,  partial  and  superficial, 
is  an  excellent  collection  of  notices  and  original  ob- 
servations, and  may  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
works  of  the  kind  in  German  literature.  Among  his 
minor  productions,  a  selection  of  which  he  pubhshed 
in  1818,aremany  essays,  which  are  superior  to  the  best 
of  his  larger  speculative  works  ;  for  instance,  the  "  In- 
troduction to  the  History,"  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  literary  labours  until  that  period,  with 
great  candour,  and  with  almost  excessive  severity 
against  himself.  Bouterwek  died  in  1828.  His 
history  of  Spanish  literature  has  been  translated  into 
Spanish,  French,  and  English. 

BOWDICH,  THOMAS  EDWARD,  a  modern 
traveller  who  became  a  victim  to  his  attempt  to  ex- 

{)lore  the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  He  was 
)orn  in  Bristol,  in  June,  1793,  and  was  sent  to  Ox- 
ford, but  was  never  regularly  matriculated.  At  an 
early  age  he  married,  and  engaged  in  trade  at  Bris- 
tol, but,  finding  the  details  of  business  irksome,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  \vriter  in  the  service  of 
the  African  company.  In  1816  he  arrived  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  It  being  thought  desirable  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Negro  king  of  Ashantee,  Mr.  Bow- 
ditch  was  chosen  to  conduct  it,  and  he  executed  with 
success  the  duties  of  his  situation.  After  remaining 
two  years  in  Africa,  he  returned  home,  and  soon 
after  published  his  Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  sta- 
tistical account  of  that  kingdom,  and  geographical 
notices  of  other  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Having  offended  the  company  in  whose  service  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  having  therefore  no  prospect 
of  further  employment,  yet  wishing  ardently  to  re- 
turn to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  its  hitherto 
unexplored  regions,  he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt 
with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain  from  private 
individuals.  He,  however,  previously  went  to  Paris, 
to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  physical  and  mathe- 
matical science.  His  reception  from  the  French 
literati  was  extremely  flattering.  A  public  eulogium 
was  pronounced  on  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  institute, 
and  an  advantageous  appointment  was  offered  him  by 
the  French  government.  To  obtain  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  project,  Mr.  Bowdich 
also  published  a  translation  of  "  MoUier's  Travels  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,"  and  other 
works,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was  enabled, 
wth  a  little  assistance  from  other  persons,  to 
make  preparations  for  his  second  African  expedition. 
He  sailed  from  Havre  in  August,  1822,  and  arrived  in 
safety  in  the  river  Gambia.  A  disease,  occasioned 
by  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  lOth  of  January,  1824.  Bowdich  is 
said  to  have  been  a  profound  classic  and  linguist,  an 
excellent  mathematician.  Well  versed  in  most  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  and 


in   polite  literatuie.      He  was  a  member  of  several 
literary  societies  in  England  and  abroad. 

BOWDLER,  HANNAH, aladywhodistinguished 
herself  by  her  literary  j)roductions  at  a  very  early  agt; 
and  ultimately  attained  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
poet.  Her  "  Sermons  on  the  Christian  doctrines" 
are  very  excellent,  and  she  was  actively  engaged  a^; 
a  writer  till  her  seventy-sixth  year.  iNIrs.  Bowdler 
died  at  Bath,  February  25,  1830. 

BOWDOIN,  JAMES. --This  distinguished  Ame- 
rican, who  was  born  in  the  year  1727,  at  Boston,  in  the 
United  States,was  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant.  In 
1 753he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  general  court, 
and  in  1756  became  a  member  of  the  council.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  until  1769,  when  he  was  re- 
moved by  Governor  Bernard,  on  account  of  his  decided 
whig  principles,  but  afterwards  accepted  by  Hutch- 
inson, because  he  thought  his  influence  more  preju- 
dicial "  in  the  house  of  rejjresentatives  than  at  the 
council  board."  In  consequence  of  his  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  prepared  the  answer 
to  the  governor's  speeches,  which  asserted  the  right 
of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies,  he  was  removed 
by  General  Gage,  in  the  year  1774.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  congress, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  but  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  the  state  of  his  health.  In  1775 
he  was  moderator  of  the  meeting  in  which  the  in- 
habitants consented  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to 
General  Gage,  on  condition  of  receixang  permission 
to  depart  from  the  city  unmolested,  which  agreement, 
however,  was  violated  by  the  British  commanders. 
Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts council,  and  in  1778  was  chosen  president 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of 
that  state. 

In  1785  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  crush,  without  a 
single  execution,  an  insurrectionary  movement 
against  the  government.  Governor  Bowdoin  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  exerted  himself  in  its 
favour.  He  was  ever  an  ardent  lover  of  learning 
and  science,  and  a  benefactor  to  others  of  the  same 
character.  The  university  of  Edinburgh  honoured 
him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  the  royal 
societies  of  Dublin  and  London,  with  several  other 
foreign  societies,  admitted  him  among  their  mem- 
bers. He  was  the  first  president  of  the  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  which  was  established  in  1780  at 
Boston,  in  North  America,  in  a  great  measure 
through  his  influence  and  exertions,  and  to  which  he 
contributed  several  papers,  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  their  Transactions.  His  letters  to  Dr 
Franklin  have  likewise  been  pubhshed.  He  died  at 
Boston,  in  1790. 

BOYCE,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  musical 
composer  of  the  last  century.  He  was  for  some 
years  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Maurice  Greene,  organist  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  him  a  A'aluable 
collection  of  church  music,  which  served  as  the  basia 
of  a  splendid  publication  of  that  class  by  Boyce,  in 
three  volumes  folio.  Notwithstanding  he  was  af- 
flicted with  deafness,  which  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  render  him  almost  insensible  of  sound,  he 
acquired  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  1736  he  was  chosen  organist  to  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill ;  and  was  also  appointed  or- 
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among  which  "  Ma  tante  Aurore"  and  the  "  Calife  de 
Bagdad"  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  1803  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburgh.  His  reputation  obtained  him  a 
favourable  reception,  and  the  emperor  Alexander  ap- 
pointed him  his  chapel-master.     For  the  theatre  of 


ganist  and  composer  to  tlie  Chapel  Royal.  On  his 
setting  to  music  an  ode  performed  at  the  installation 
of  his  patron  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  chancellor  of 
Cambridge  university,  in  J  "49,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music,  and  in  1757  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Greene  as  master  of  the  king's  band.    He  !  the  hermitage  at  St.  Petersburgh,  he  wrote  his  "Aline, 


was  the  author  of  many  admired  pieces  for  the  the- 
atre, and  for  other  places  of  public  entertainment ;  ; 
but  his  fame  chiefly  depends  on  his  sacred  composi- 
tions. Dr.  Burney  observes  that  "  there  is  an  ori- 
ginal and  sterling  merit  in  his  productions,  founded 
as  much  upon  the  study  of  our  own  old  masters  as 
on  the  best  models  of  other  countries,  that  gives  to 


Queen  of  Golconda,"  and  the  opera  "  Telemachus," 
which  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  In  ISll  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and,  political  events  retaining  him 
in  France,  he  devoted  his  talents  entirely  to  the  theatre 
Feydeau.  The  most  esteemed  operas  which  he  after- 
wards composed  were,  "  La  dot  de  Susette,  Jean  de 
Paris,"  which  had  the  greatest  success  of  all  his 


all  his  works  a  peculiar  stamp  and  character  of  his  '  pieces,  "Le  Nouveau  Seigneur  de  Village,"  and  "La 


own  for  strength,  clearness,  and  facility,  without  any 
mixture  of  styles  or  extraneous  ornaments."  Dr. 
Boyce  died  of  the  gout  in  1 779,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

BOYDELL,  JOHN,  an  engraver  who  was  born 
in  Staflfordsbire  in  1719  and  was  educated  for  a  land- 
sun-eyor.  By  accident  however  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  "  Baddeley's  Views  of  ditFerent  Country 
Seats."  He  conceived  so  strong  an  inclination  for  en- 
graving that  he  determined  to  adopt  it  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  accordingly,  when  above  twenty,  he  bound 
himself  apprentice  for  seven  years  to  Toms,  a  London 
engraver.  In  1 745  he  published  six  small  landscapes, 
and  afterwards  executed  as  many  more  views  of  places 
in  and  near  London  as  formed  a  volume,  which  he 
published  by  subscription.  With  the  profits  of  this 
work  he  commenced  trade  as  a  printseller,  and  by  his 
liberality  to  artists  in  general  established  a  high  re- 
putation as  a  patron  of  ingenious  men.  WooUett  was 
employed  by  him  to  engrave  the  celebrated  j)ictures 
of  "  Niobe"  and  "  Phaeton,"  and  he  furnished  other 
eminent  artists  with  occupation,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade  in  English 
lirints,  which  tended  greatly  to  his  own  emolument 
and  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  his  native  country. 
Having  at  length  established  what  might  be  termed 
an  English  school  of  engraving,  he  next  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  painting. 
"With  that  view  he  engaged  the  first  artists  in  the 
kingdom  to  furnish  the  coUectiou  of  pictures  forming 
the  well-known  "  Shakspeare  Gallery."  The  wars 
arising  out  of  the  French  Revolution  having  ob- 
structed his  continental  trade,  he  was  induced  in 
1804  to  sohcit  an  act  of  Parliament  to  permit  him  to 
dispose  of  his  gallery  and  paintings  by  lottery.  This 
he  obtained,  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  every  ticket 
disposed  of,  but  died  before  the  lottery  was  drawn 
on  the  12th  of  December  1804,  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  occasioned  by  standing  in  a  damp  room. 
Mr.  Boydell  was  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  1790  held  the  office  of  lord  mayor.  He  was 
succeeded  in  business  by  his  nephew  Josiah  Boydell, 
who  also  practised  the  art  of  engraving.  He  too  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  but  resigned  his 
gown  some  time  before  his  decease,  which  occurred 
in  1818. 

BOYELDIEU,  ADRIAN,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated opera  composers  of  France.  He  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1775,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  studied 
music  with  Broche,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  of 
that  place.  About  1795  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon 
made  himself  known  and  esteemed  by  the  composi- 
tion and  execution  of  his  baUads,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence appointed  professor  of  the  piano-forte  at  the 
conservatory.     At  this  time  he  wrote  several  operas. 


Fete  du  Village  Voisin."  A  later  opera,  "  Le  Cha- 
peron Rouge,"  has  hvely  music,  but  is  not  equal  to 
John  of  Paris  in  originality.  Hislastopera,  "LaDame 
Blanche,"  met  with  great  applause.  A  sweet  and 
natural  melody,  simple  but  agreeable  accompani- 
ments, an  expressive  gaiety  and  great  variety,  are  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  Boyeldieu's  compositions. 

BOYER,  JEAN  PIERRE.— This  well-known  in- 
dividual was  born  at  Port  au  Prince,  in  the  island  of 
Hayti,  about  the  year  ]  780.  His  father  was  a  shop- 
keeper and  tailor  of  good  repute  and  some  property 
in  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  his  mother  a  ne- 
gress  from  Congo  in  Africa,  who  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  joined  the  cause  of  the 
French  commissioners  Santhonax  and  Polverel,  in 
whose  company,  after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  he 
withdrew  to  Jacquemel.  Here  he  attached  himself 
to  Rigaud,  set  out  with  him  for  France,  and  was 
captured  on  his  passage  by  the  Americans,  during  the 
war  between  France  and  the  United  States.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  being  released,  he  resumed 
his  voyage  to  France,  where  he  remained  until  Le 
Clerc's  expedition  against  St.  Domingo  was  organ- 
ized. Like  many  other  persons  of  colour,  he  took 
part  in  that  expedition ;  but,  on  the  death  of  Le  Clerc, 
he  joined  Petion's  party,  and  continued  attached  to 
that  chieftain  until  his  death.  He  rose  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Petion  from  the  rank  of  his  private  secretary 
to  be  general  of  the  arrondissement  of  Port  au  Prince, 
and  was  finally  named  by  Petion  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  presidency.  Petion  died  March  29th,  1818, 
and  Boyer  was  immediately  installed  in  his  office, 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  government.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  1820,  he  was  invited  by  the  insurgents  to 
place  himself  at  their  head  ;  and,  upon  Christopher's 
death,  the  north  and  south  parts  of  the  island  were 
united  under  his  administration  into  one  govern- 
ment by  the  name  of  the  republic  of  Hayti. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  a  similar 
revolution  took  place  in  the  eastern  or  Spanish  part, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  voluntai-ily  placed  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  Boyer,  who  thus  be- 
came in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  mere  good  for- 
tune, and  without  any  merit  on  his  part,  undisputed 
master  of  the  whole  island.  Had  his  wisdom  cor- 
responded to  his  fortune,  he  might,  by  fostering  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  island,  and  strengthening 
its  friendly  relations  with  the  L^nited  States  and 
Great  Britain,  have  accomplished  much  towards 
establishing  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  on  a  stable 
foundation.  But  he  was  ])oth  vain  and  weak,  and, 
although  more  amiable  in  his  temper  than  Christo- 
pher, was  yet  destitute  of  the  energy  of  character 
and  comprehensive  views  by  which   that  despot's 
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policy  was  directed.  ITie  consequence  was  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  wealth 
of  Hayti,  and  finally  its  total  prostration,  by  the 
absurd  arrangement  concluded  by  Boyer  with  France 
in  1825.  He  foohshly  a  reed  to  pay  to  France  an 
indemnity  of  150,000,000  of  francs  in  five  equal  an- 
nual instalments,  in  consideration  of  which  France 
merely  recognised  the  actual  government  of  Hayti. 

BOYLE,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  natural  ])hiloso- 
pher,  born  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  1627.  He  was 
the  seventh  son  of  Richard  the  great  earl  of  Cork. 
In  1658  he  went  to  Geneva  under  the  care  of  a 
learned  French  gentleman,  where  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  studies  for  several  years.  In  1641  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  but  was  left  at  Marseilles 
destitute  of  money,  on  account  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.  This  circumstance  did  not 
allow  him  to  return  to  England  until  1644,  during 
which  period  his  father  had  died,  leaving  him  con- 
siderable property.  He  now  went  to  his  estate  at 
Stallbridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  a  learned  society  founded  in  1645, 
which  at  first  went  under  the  name  of  the  Philo- 
sopkieal  College.  On  account  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances, this  society  retired  to  Oxford,  but  was 
revived  after  the  restoration,  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Boyle  occupied  himself  at  Oxford 
in  making  improvements  on  the  air-pump.  Like 
Bacon,  he  esteemed  observation  the  only  road  to 
truth.  He  attributed  to  matter  merely  mechanical 
properties.  Every  year  of  his  life  was  marked 
by  new  experiments.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  first  certain  knowledge  of  the  absorption  of 
air  in  calcination  and  combustion,  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  weight  which  metals  gain  by  oxidation. 
He  first  studied  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  was  thus  the  predecessor  of  Mayow, 
Hales,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley.  In  all  his  philo- 
sophical enquiries  he  displayed  an  accurate  and  me- 
thodical mind,  relying  wholly  upon  experiments.  At 
the  same  time  his  imagination  was  warm  and  lively, 
and  inclined  to  romantic  notions,  which  were  first 
produced  in  his  childhood  by  the  perusal  of  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  and  always  exercised  a  visible  influence 
on  his  character.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy, and  this  temper  of  mind  was  increased  by 
circumstances.  The  sight  of  the  great  Carthusian 
monastery  at  Grenoble,  the  wildness  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  severe  ascetic  hfe  of  the  monks, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  "  The  devil,"  as 
he  said,  "  taking  advantage  of  his  melancholy  dis- 
position, filled  his  soul  with  terror,  and  with  doubts 
concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion." 
This  situation  was  so  insufferable  that  he  was 
tempted  to  free  himself  from  it  by  committing 
suicide,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  fear  of  hell. 

While  endeavouring  to  settle  his  faith,  he  found 
those  defences  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
had  been  published  before  his  time  unsatisfactory. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  read  the  original  works, 
which  are  considered  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
he  studied  the  Oriental  languages,  and  formed  con- 
nections with  Pococke,  Thomas  Hyde,  Samuel 
Clarke,  Thomas  Barlow,  &c.  'llie  result  of  his 
studies  was  a  con\iction  of  its  truth,  which  was 
manifested  not  only  by  his  theological  writings,  but 
by  his  benevolence  and  generous  disinterestedness. 
He  instituted   public   lectures   for   the  defence  of 
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Christianity ;  and  to  this  endowment  we  owe  the 
convincing  arguments  of  Samuel  Clarke  on  the 
existence  of  a  God.  Boyle  did  much  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  mission  in  India,  and  caused  Irish  and 
Gaelic  translations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  and  printed 
at  his  own  expense.  To  his  rehgious  principles 
were  united  the  purest  morals,  a  rare  modesty,  and 
an  active  benevolence.  He  died  in  London  in  1691, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  An  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  by  Birch  in  five  volumes 
folio,  in  1744. 

BOYLSTON,  ZABDIEL,  was  born  at  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts,  in  1684.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Boston,  where,  in  a  few  years,  he  rose  into  exten- 
sive practice,  and  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune. 
In  1721,  when  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  Boston, 
and  filled  the  whole  country  with  alarm,  doctor  Cot- 
ton Mather  pointed  out  to  the  physicians  of  the  town 
an  accoimt  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  the  East, 
contained  in  a  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society."  This  communication  was  received 
with  great  contempt  by  the  whole  faculty,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Boylston.  Although  this  practice 
was  unexampled  in  America,  and  not  known  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  he  immediately  inocu- 
lated his  own  son,  a  child  of  six  years  of  age,  and 
two  servants.  Encouraged  by  his  success,  he  be- 
gan to  extend  his  practice.  ITiis  innovation  was 
received  with  general  opposition.  The  physicians 
of  the  town  gave  their  unanimous  opinion  against  it, 
and  the  select  men  of  Boston  passed  an  ordinance 
to  prohibit  it.  But  supported  by  the  conviction  of 
the  utility  of  this  invention,  and  the  countenance  of 
several  intelhgent  clergymen,  he  persevered  ;  and, 
in  1721  and  1722,  inoculated  247  persons;  thirty-nine 
more  were  inoculated  by  others,  and  of  the  whole 
number  only  six  died.  During  the  same  period,  of 
5759,  who  had  the  small-pox  the  natural  way,  844, 
nearly  one-seventh,  died.  Still,  however,  his  oppo- 
nents maintained  that  his  practice  was  wilfully 
spreading  contagion, — that,  as  the  disease  was  a 
judgment  from  God  on]  the  sins  of  the  people,  all 
attempts  to  avert  it  would  but  provoke  him  the  more, — 
and  that,  as  there  was  a  time  appointed  to  every  man 
for  death,  it  was  impious  to  attempt  to  stay  or  to  avert 
the  stroke.  Religious  bigotry,  being  thus  called  into 
action,  so  exasperated  many  of  the  ignorant  against 
Boylston  that  attempts  were  threatened  against  his 
life,  and  it  became  unsafe  for  him  to  leave  his  house 
after  dusk.  Time  and  experience  at  length  came  in 
to  the  aid  of  truth.  Opposition  died  away,  and  Mr. 
Boylston  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  inoculation 
in  general  use  in  New  England,  for  some  time  be- 
fore it  became  common  in  Great  Britain.  In  1725 
he\4sited  this  country,  where  he  received  much  atten- 
tion, and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Upon  his  return,  he  continued  at  the  head  of  his 
profession  for  many  years,  but  yet  found  time  for 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  and  contributed 
several  valuable  papers  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society."  He  died  March  1, 1766.  His  only 
publications,  besides  his  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society,' are  "  Some  Account  of  what  is  said  of 
Inoculating,  or  Transplanting  the  SmaU-pox,"  and 
"  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Small-pox  Inoculated 
in  New  England,"  &c. 

BOY'S,  WILLIAM,  an  ingenious  naturalist  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Deal  in  Kent  in  1735.  He  was 
the  son  of  Commodore  Boys,  Ueutenant-ffovernor  of 
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Greenwich  Hospital,  who  wTote  "  An  Account  of 
the  Loss  of  the  Luxborough  Galley  by  Fire,  on  her 
Voyage  from  Jamacia  to  London."  The  subject  of 
this  article  was  bred  a  surgeon,  and  practised  as  such 
at  Sandwich,  and  on  being  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  seamen  removed  to  Walmer.  He 
died  m  1803. 

BRACTON,  HENRY  DE,  a  celebrated  English 
la\ATerof  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was,  according 
to  Mr.  Prince,  born  in  Devonshire,  and  studied  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Ap- 
plying himself  afterwards  to  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  England,  he  rose  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar ; 
and  in  1244  was  by  King  Henry  HL  made  one  of 
the  judges  itinerant.  At  present  he  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  learned  work,  "  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudini- 
bus  Angliae  :"  the  first  printed  edition  of  it  was  in 
1369,  foUo.  In  1640  it  was  printed  in  quarto,  and 
great  pains  were  taken  to  collate  various  ^ISS.  One 
of  the  most  authentic  manuscripts  of  this  work  was 
burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed  a  part  of  the  Cot- 
tonian  library,  October  23,  1731.  It  is  a  finished 
and  systematic  performance,  gi\'ing  a  complete  view 
of  the  law  in  all  its  titles,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  it 
■was  written.  It  is  dinded  into  five  books,  and 
these  into  tracts  and  chapters.  Consistently  with 
the  extensiveness  and  regularity  of  the  plan,  the 
several  ])arts  of  it  are  filled  with  a  curious  and  ac- 
curate detail  of  legal  learning,  so  that  the  reader 
never  fails  of  deriving  instruction  or  amusement 
from  the  study  of  this  scientific  treatise  on  our  an- 
cient laws  and  customs.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
much  beyond  the  generality  of  the  MTiters  of  that 
age,  being,  though  not  always  pohshed,  yet  sufli- 
ciently  clear,  expressive,  and  nervous.  The  excellence 
of  Bracton's  style  must  be  attributed  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  and 
canonists,  from  whom  likewise  he  adopted  greater 
helps  than  from  the  language  inwhich  he  wrote.  Many 
of  those  pithy  sentences  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  him  as  rules  and  maxims  of  our  law  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  imperial  and  pon- 
tifical jurisprudence.  The  familiarity  with  which 
Bracton  recurs  to  the  Roman  code  has  struck  many 
readers  more  forcibly  than  any  other  part  of  his 
character;  and  some  have  thence  pronounced  a 
liasty  judgment  upon  his  fidelity  as  a  writer  upon 
the  English  law. 

BRADLEY,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  Enghsh  as- 
tronomer, born  at  Shireborn  in  l692.  He  studied 
theology  at  Oxford  and  subsequently  took  orders  ; 
but  his  taste  for  astronomy  soon  led  him  to  change 
his  course  of  hfe.  His  uncle  instructed  him  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  but  his  own  industry  did 
every  thing  else,  and  in  1721  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  Six  years  afterwards 
he  made  kno«Ti  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of 
light.  But,  although  this  discovery  gave  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  to  astronomical  observations,  and 
although  the  discrepancies  of  different  observations 
were  much  diminished,  yet  slight  differences  re- 
mained, and  chd  not  escape  his  observation.  He 
studied  them  during  eighteen  years  with  the  greatest 
perseverance,  and  finally  discovered  that  they  were 
tuUy  explained  by  the  supposition  of  an  oscillating 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  completed  during  a  revo- 
lution of  the  moon's  nodes.  He  called  this  pheno- 
m^enon  the  "  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  ;"  and  pub- 
hshed,  in  1748,  his  account  of  the  apparent  motion 


of  the  fixed  stars,  with  its  laws,  arising  from  this 
phenomenon  of  nutation.  D'Alembert  afterwards 
explained  the  physical  causes  of  this  phenomenon, 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  attraction.  By  these 
two  discoveries,  astronomers  were  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  make  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  Mr. 
Bradley  had  aheady  in  1726  explained  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  longitude  by  means  of  the  eclipse  of 
Jupiter's  first  satellite.  In  1741,  at  the  death  of 
Doctor  HaUey,  he  received  the  office  of  astronomer 
royal,  and  removed  to  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  astronomical  studies,  and  left  thirteen 
volumes  folio  of  his  own  observations,  in  manuscript. 
Of  these,  the  first  vohime  was  published  by  Horesby, 
1798.  Tlie  whole  appeared  under  the  title  of  "As- 
tronomical Observations  made  at  the  Obser\-atory  at 
Greenwich."  From  this  rich  mine  have  been  taken 
thousands  of  observations  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  which,  properly  arranged,  have  brought  our 
astronomical  tables  to  great  accuracy.  It  was  from 
this  that  Mayer  drew  the  elements  of  his  celebrated 
tables  of  the  moon.  In  addition  to  his  merit  as  a 
man  of  science,  Mr.  Bradley  was  modest,  benevolent, 
humane,  and  generous  in  private  hfe.  He  died  in 
1762,  aged  seventy. 

BRADSHAW,  JOHN.— Tliis  individual  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity  from  having  ac- 
cepted the  ofllice  of  president  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  which  tried  and  condemned  Charles  I.  of 
England. 

He  studied  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  obtained  much 
chamber  practice  from  the  partisans  of  the  parlia- 
ment, to  which  he  was  zealously  devoted.  \N'hen 
the  trial  of  the  king  was  determined  upon,  the  reso- 
lute character  of  Bradshaw  pointed  him  out  for  pre- 
sident, which  office,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  he  ac- 
cepted. His  deportment  on  the  trial  was  lofty  and 
unbending,  in  conformity  to  the  theor)-  which  ren- 
dered the  unhappy  sovereign  a  criminal  and  amen- 
able ;  and  every  thing  was  done,  both  for  him  and  by 
him,  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to  this  extraordinary 
tribunal.  He  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Crom- 
well when  the  latter  seized  the  protectorate,  and  was 
deprived  of  the  chief  justiceship  of  Chester.  On  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
parliament,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council,  and 
was  elected  president.  He  died  in  1659,  and,  on 
his  death-bed,  asserted  that,  if  the  king  were  to  be 
tried  and  condemned  again,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  to  it.  He  was  magnificently  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey,  whence  his  body  was  ejected,  and 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Ohver 
and  Ireton,  at  the  restoration. 

BR-\DY,  DR.  NICHOLAS,  a  dinne,  best  kno^vn 
as  a  translator  of  the  "  Psalms,"  in  conjunction  with 
Tate.  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  born  at  Cork  in  1659,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
His  first  preferment  was  a  prebend  in  Cork,  and  he 
subsequently  settled  in  London,  and  ultimately  be- 
came vicar  of  Richmond  and  rector  of  Clapham  in 
Surrey.  Besides  the  Psalms,  he  translated  the 
".Eneid  of  Virgil,"  which  was  published  by  sub- 
scription in  1726.  He  also  wrote  three  volumes  of 
sermons.     He  died  in  1726. 

BRADY,  ROBERT,  a  learned  physician  and 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  admitted  at 
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Caius  College  in  1G43,  and  made  doctor  of  medicine 
by  royal  mandate,  and  elected  master  of  his  college 
in  1660.  In  1670  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  regius  professor 
of  physic  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  is 
little  known  in  his  profession,  which  he  probably  did 
not  pursue,  as,  besides  his  historical  labours,  he  sat 
as  a  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford  in  the  par- 
liament of  1681,  as  also  in  that  of  16S5.  His  prin- 
cipal historical  works  consist  of  an  "  Introduction 
to  the  English  History,"  and  "  A  Complete  History 
of  England,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Romans  imto 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II."     He  died  in 

iroo. 

BRAHE,  TYCHO,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  born 
at  Knudstorp  in  the  province  of  Scania  in  1546. 
After  some  previous  tuition  at  Copenhagen,  he  was 
sent  to  Leij)sic  to  study  the  law.  Led  by  inclination, 
he  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  pursuits,  to  which 
his  attention  is  said  to  have  been  directed  by  acci- 
dent. He  left  Leipsic  in  1565,  and  that  year  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  part  of  his  nose  cut  off  in 
a  duel,  which  loss  he  is  said  so  ingeniously  to  have 
supplied  by  an  artificial  nose  that  the  defect  was 
not  perceptible.  Brahe  ultimately  settled  at  Prague, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Rodolphus,  who 
was  a  lover  of  science  and  learned  men.  This  prince 
pronded  for  him  most  magnificently  ;  and  he  began 
to  occupy  himself  with  his  usual  pursuits,  and 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of  mathematical 
students,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Kepler. 
He  had  not  long  enjoyed  these  advantages  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  disease,  which  terminated  in  death, 
October  24,  I6OI. 

BRAIDWOOD,  THOMAS,  an  ingenious  teacher, 
born  at  Edinburgh,  and  said  to  have  been  the  first 
in  this  country  who  systematically  attempted  the 
arduous  yet  interesting  task  of  communicating  gene- 
ral instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  art  how- 
ever had  been  previously  practised  by  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  by  Henry  Baker,  and  probably  by  others, 
though  Braidwood  may  have  invented  his  mode  of 
tuition  without  being  acquainted  with  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors.  In  1760,  about  the  time  that  the 
abbe  de  I'Epee  commenced  a  similar  undertaking  in 
France,  Braidwood  first  conceived  the  idea  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  art  which  he  then  sup- 
posed to  be  original,  and  the  most  successful  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  was  permitted  to  witness,  and  to 
bequeath  the  advantages  arising  from  it  to  his  family. 
He  removed  in  1783  from  Edinburgh  to  Hackney, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  his  son-in-law  John 
Braidwood,  he  continued  for  many  years  to  pursue 
his  profession.  He  died  in  I8O6.  His  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Braidwood,  having  at  an  early  age  been 
bereft  of  her  husband,  her  first  wish  was  to  perpe- 
tuate through  her  family  that  art  which  she  had  seen 
so  beneficially  exercised  by  their  father.  Circum- 
stances induced  her  to  remove  to  Edgbaston  near 
Birmingham,  where  she  conducted  a  seminary  for 
pupils  born  deaf  till  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
1819,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

BRAINERD,  DAVID,  a  celebrated  American 
missionary,  born  in  April  1718,  in  Connecticut. 
From  an  early  period  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
serious  and  rehgious  turn  of  his  mind,  devotional 
exercises  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time,  though,  as  he  says,  his  piety  was  originally 
prompted  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  by  the 


love  of  God.  In  1739  he  became  a  member  of  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  apj)hcation 
and  general  correctness  of  conduct ;  but  was  ex- 
pelled in  1742,  in  consequence  of  having  said,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  religious  zeal,  that  one  of  the  tutors 
was  as  devoid  of  grace  as  a  chair — an  expression 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  rector,  who  commanded 
Brainerd  to  make  a  public  confession  in  the  hall. 
Thinking  the  order  unjust  to  humble  himself  before 
the  whole  college  for  what  he  had  uttered  in  private 
conversation,  he  refused  to  comply,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  for  having  gone  to  the  separate 
religious  meeting  at  New  Haven,  after  being  pro- 
hibited to  do  so  by  the  authority  of  the  college,  he 
was  dismissed. 

In  the  spring  of  1742  he  began  the  study  of  di- 
vinity ;  and,  at  the  end  of  July,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  for  which  a  thorough  examination  had  shown 
him  qualified.  He  had  for  some  time  entertained  a 
strong  desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the 
heathens,  which  was  gratified  by  an  appointment  as 
missionary  to  the  Indians  from  the  Society  for  pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge.  At  Kaunameek,  an 
Indian  village  of  Massachusetts,  situated  between 
Stockbridge  and  Albany,  he  commenced  his  labours 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  remained 
there  about  twelve  months,  at  first  residing  in  a  wig- 
wam among  the  Indians,  but  aftenvards  in  a  cabin 
which  he  constructed  for  himself,  that  he  might  be 
alone  when  not  engaged  in  his  duties  of  preaching 
and  instruction.  On  the  removal  of  the  Kauna- 
meeks  to  Stockbridge,  he  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards the  Delaware  Indians. 

In  1744  he  was  ordained  by  a  presbytery  at  Ne- 
wark, New  Jersey,  and  took  up  his  habitation  near 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  resided  for  a  year,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
made  two  visits  to  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehannah 
River.  His  exertions,  however,  were  attended  with 
little  success,  until  he  went  to  the  Indians  at  Cros- 
weeksung,  in  New  Jersey.  Before  the  end  of  a 
year  a  complete  reformation  took  place  in  the  lives 
of  the  savages,  nearly  100  of  whom  he  baptized 
within  that  time.  They  became  humble  and 
devout ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation to  shed  tears  and  utter  cries  of  sorrow  and 
repentance.  In  1747  he  went  to  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  passed  the  short  residue  of 
his  hfe  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan 
Edwards,  where  he  died  in  1*^47  after  great  suffer- 
ings. Brainerd  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and 
quick  discernment.  He  was  gifted  with  a  strong 
memory,  a  happy  eloquence,  and  a  sociable  disposi- 
tion, that  could  adapt  itself  wth  ease  to  the  different 
capacities,  tempers,  and  circumstances  of  men,  which 
together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  theology  and  worldly  science, 
peculiarly  fitted  hira  for  the  business  of  instruction. 
He  was  remarkably  composed  and  resigned  during 
the  approaches  of  death,  and  left  this  world  in  the 
full  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

BRAITHWAITE,  JOHN,  an  ingenious  and  en- 
terprising mechanic,  celebrated  for  his  successful  em- 
I  ployment  of  the  diving-bell  in  recovering  shipwrecked 
I  property.  In  1783  he  constructed  a  diving  machine, 
with  which  he  descended  into  the  Royal  George 
sunk  off  Spithead,  and  brought  up  the  sheet-anchor 
and  many  of  the  guns.  In  1788  he  obtained  from 
the   Haitweli  East  Indiaman,  lost  near  one  of  the 
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Cape  de  Verd  islands,  dollars  to  the  value  of  38,000/. 
7000  pigs  of  lead,  and  360  boxes  of  tin.  He  was 
yet  more  fortunate  in  exploring  the  wreck  of  the 
Abergavenny  East  Indiaman  off  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
from  which  he  recovered  property  worth  105,000Z. 
He  died  in  1818. 

BRAMAH,  JOSEPH,  an  English  engineer  and 
mechanist  of  distinguished  ingenuity.  He  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  bred  a  carpenter,  in 
which  occupation  he  was  employed  first  in  the 
country  and  afterwai'ds  in  London,  displaying  in 
both  situations  much  native  talent  and  industry. 
He  worked  in  the  metropolis  for  some  time  as  a 
cabinet-maker,  but  at  length  adopted  the  profession 
of  an  engineer,  and  made  himself  known  as  the 
author  of  several  curious  and  useful  inventions. 
Among  these  is  a  hydraulic  machine,  producing 
motion  by  the  uniform  pressure  of  fluids,  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  for  which  he 
took  out  a  patent  in  1796,  as  he  also  did  for  an  im- 
proved kind  of  lock,  which  from  its  general  utility 
and  application  has  contributed  chiefly  to  make  his 
name  known.  In  1807  he  was  employed  by  the 
governors  of  the  bank  of  England  in  constructing  ma- 
chines for  printing  bank-notes.  He  was  carrying  on 
manyotherplans  of  improvement  in  mechanical  works 
at  his  premises  at  Pimlico  when  he  died  suddenly, 
December  9,  1814.  Mr.  Bramah  has  left  a  son  who 
appears  to  have  fully  inherited  his  father's  mechani- 
cal ingenuity. 

BRAND,  JOHN,  an  English  antiquary  and  book- 
collector  of  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  in  1743  ;  and,  after  serving  an  appprentice- 
ship  to  a  shoemaker,  obtained  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  studies  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  curacy  of 
Cramlington  in  Newcastle.  Here  he  continued  till 
1784,  when  the  duke  of  Northumberland  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  London  ;  and  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society.  He  died  in  1806,  at  his  apartments  at 
Somerset  House.  His  princi})al  publications  are — 
"  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  including 
Bourne's  Antiquitates  Vulgares,  with  copious  Addi- 
tions," an  enlarged  edition  of  which  curious  work 
was  published  after  his  death,  in  two  volumes  quarto  ; 
and  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Newcastle." 

BRANDES,  ERNEST,  a  learned  and  able  Ger- 
man scholar  and  statesman,  born  at  Hanover  in  1758. 
Happily  endowed  by  nature,  and  educated  under 
favourable  circumstances,  he  afterwards  extended 
his  views  by  travel,  by  his  connection  with  public 
affairs,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  best  society,  and 
by  an  intimate  union  with  the  greatest  scholars  in 
Germany.  From  1775  to  1778  he  studied  at  Got- 
tingen,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  benefactor, 
when  the  government  of  Hanover  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  cabinet,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
During  a  tour  which  he  made  through  Germany  and 
France,  his  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to 
the  theatres  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  he  gave  his 
opinion  respecting  them  in  his  well-knowTi  remarks 
upon  the  theatres  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 
During  his  residence  in  England,  in  the  winter  of 
1784,  1785,  he  formed  many  hterary  and  political 
connections,  besides  gaining  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  English  constitution.     His  journey  gave  his 
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mind  a  political  turn.  After  having  been  appointed 
to  fill  a  number  of  honourable  oflSces,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  p^i^'y  council.  When  the  French 
took  possession  of  Hanover,  in  1803,  he  was  one  of 
the  delegates  appointed  to  treat  with  Mortier,  and 
remained  a  member  of  the  government,  until  the 
committee  of  administration  was  established  by  the 
victors.  Brandes  had  gained  so  much  respect  that 
his  death,  in  1810,  was  lamented  as  a  piiblic  calamity. 
Great  powers  of  observation,  and  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  are  displayed  in  all  his  works. 

BRANDT,  SEBASTIAN,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1458.  He  studied  law  at  Bale,  where  he 
graduated,  and  delivered  lectures  on  this  science 
for  many  years  with  great  applause.  He  was  still 
more  distinguished  for  his  poetical  talents,  and  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  invited  him  several  times  to 
his  court.  He  has  immortalized  himself  by  a  poem 
called  "  ITie  Ship  of  Fools,  or  the  Ship  from  the 
Land  of  Folly,"  which  satirizes  the'  crimes  and  fol- 
lies of  his  age,  first  published  at  Bale,  1494,  and  of 
which  four  editions  appeared  in  one  year.  It  has 
since  been  repeatedly  printed  and  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  In  Germany  it  was  for 
about  a  century  truly  a  national  book,  so  well  known 
and  esteemed  by  all  classes  that  the  celebrated 
preacher  Geiler  of  Kaiserberg  delivered  public  lec- 
tures upon  it  from  the  pulpit  at  Strasburg.  In  this 
work  we  find  a  collection  of  moral  instructions,  and 
satires  upon  the  crimes,  \'ices,  and  abuses,  common 
both  in  public  and  private  life.  The  book  is  divided 
into  113  chapters,  which,  however,  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other.  ITie  descriptions  are  not 
in  general  poetic,  but  still  contain  many  happy  and 
beautiful  passages,  often  display  learning,  and  not 
seldom  vigour ;  and  the  "  Ship  of  Fools"  will  always 
be  a  valuable  book,  full  of  sound  reasoning,  pure 
morality,  clear  and  bold  thoughts,  and  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

BRANTOME,  PIERRE  DE  BOURDEILLES, 
a  celebrated  French  historian  born  at  Perigord  about 
1527.  After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  he  withdrew 
to  his  estate,  and  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  have  a 
great  deal  of  vanity  and  self-complacency,mingled  wi  th 
much  that  is  interesting.  They  form  a  living  picture 
of  his  age  ;  for  Brantome  was  personally  acquainted 
with  all  the  great  characters  of  the  time,  and  an  eye- 
witness of  all  the  important  events  which  then  took 
place,  and,  in  some,  was  an  actor.  Brantome's 
character  was  that  of  his  birth-place  (Gascony)  and 
of  his  rank.  He  was  a  courtier,  regardless  of  right 
or  wrong,  who  does  not  blame  the  great,  but  ob- 
serves and  relates  their  faults  and  crimes  as  inge- 
nuously as  if  he  were  uncertain  whether  they  de- 
serve praise  or  blame,  as  indifferent  about  honour 
and  chastity  in  women  as  about  integrity  in  men. 
He  describes  a  scandalous  act  without  being  sensible 
of  its  offensiveness.  He  speaks  of  the  good  king 
Louis  XL,  who  ordered  his  brother  to  be  poisoned, 
and  of  the  virtuous  ladies,  whose  adventures  no  pen 
but  his  own  could  describe.  He  places  us  in  the 
middle  of  that  century  when  expiring  chivalry  was 
contending  with  the  forming,  and  as  yet  unsettled, 
manners  of  later  times.  Brantome  in  the  midst  of 
his  wandering  life  had  acquired  more  learning  than 
most  of  his  fellow- soldiers.  Twelve  editions  of  his 
works  were  pubhshed  from  1666  to  1740,  sometimes 
entire,  sometimes  in  selections. 

BRAUER,  or  BRAUR,  ADRIAN,  a  celebrated 
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painter  of  the  Dutch  school  of  art.  He  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  I6O8,  or  more  probably  at  Oudenarde, 
where  his  father  was  a  common  house-painter.  Po- 
verty contributed  to  bring  forward  his  talents,  for 
when  a  child  he  painted  flowers  and  birds,  which 
were  sold  by  his  mother  to  the  embroiderers.  Francis 
Hals,  a  skilful  painter,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the 
skillof  the  young  artist,  took  him  to  Haerlem,  where, 
amidst  wearisome  labour  and  poor  diet,  Adrian 
Brauer  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  garret, 
occupied  in  making  small  paintings,  of  the  value  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  while  Hals  kept  the  profits  of 
them  for  himself.  Two  pretty  paintings  of  his,  "  The 
Five  Senses,"  and  "  The  Twelve  Months,"  are  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  that  period.  By  the  advice 
of  Adrian  of  Ostade,  his  fellow  pu])il,  he  escaped  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  his 
paintings  were  esteemed.  He  now  gained  consider- 
able sums  by  his  labours  ;  but,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  art,  he  made  the  inn  his  workshop, 
never  exerting  himself  till  the  hostess  insisted  upon 
payment.  He  threw  into  the  fire  a  painting  for 
which  he  did  not  receive  the  price  demanded,  and 
began  a  new  one  with  more  care. 

Having  gone  to  Antwerp  during  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  as  a  spy. 
He  declared  that  he  was  a  painter,  appealing  to  the 
duke  of  Ahremberg,  who  was  likewise  imprisoned 
there  ;  and,  at  the  prince's  intercession,  having  been 
provided  with  materials,  he  painted  his  guards  en- 
gaged in  playing  cards,  with  so  much  expression  and 
truth  that  Rubens,  at  the  sight  of  the  picture,  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  Brauer's  work ;  none  but  he  can 
succeed  so  well  in  such  subjects  "  Rubens  eflected 
his  release  by  standing  bail  for  him,  clothed  him,  and 
received  him  into  his  house  and  at  his  table.  Brau- 
er, however,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  this  ge- 
nerosity, escaped  secretly,  to  plunge  into  still  greater 
extravagances.  He  took  lodgings  with  a  baker, 
named  Craesbeke,  who  became  a  skilful  painter  by  his 
instructions.  This  man,  whose  inclinations  agreed 
with  those  of  Brauer,  had  a  handsome  wife,  and  the 
connection  between  these  three  persons  became  so 
intimate  that  they  were  obliged  to  flee  from  justice. 
Brauer  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  but,  finding  no 
employment  there,  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he 
died  in  the  hospital  in  1640.  Rubens,  who  remem- 
bered only  his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  honourably 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites.  All  the 
pictures  of  Brauer  show  what  sort  of  places  and 
company  this  artist  frequented.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, like  Tenniers,  imderstand  how  to  give  mean 
objects  the  variety  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
Nevertheless,  his  paintings  command  high  prices 
from  amateurs.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
excel  Brauer  in  power  and  harmony  of  colouring, 
in  the  management  of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  and  in  truth 
of  expression. 

BRATHWAYTE,  RICHARD,  an  Enghsh  poet, 
born  at  Warcop  near  Appleby,  in  1588.  At  sixteen 
he  became  a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge.  He  afterwards 
became  deputy-lieutenant  for  Westmoreland,  captain 
of  a  company,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  died  at 
Appleton  in  Yorkshire  in  1673. 

BRAY,  SIR  REGINALD,  born  in  Worcestershire, 
was  an  able  statesman  and  favourite  of  Henry  VII.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Blackheath  in  1497,  when 
lord  Audley  who  had  joined  the  Cornish  rebels  was 
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taken  prisoner,  and  on  the  execution  and  attainder 
of  that  nobleman  became  possessed  of  part  of  his 
property.  His  conduct  as  a  minister  was  such  as  to 
procure  him  the  confidence  of  one  of  the  most  sus- 
picious of  monarchs,  the  love  of  the  people,  and  the 
respect  of  historians,  who  style  him  the  father  of  his 
country,  a  sage  and  grave  person,  and  one  who  was 
not  afraid  to  admonish  the  king  when  he  did  any 
thing  contrary  to  justice  and  equity.  He  also  ren- 
dered himself  celebrated  by  his  love  of  architecture, 
in  which  he  was  not  a  little  skilled.  He  superin- 
tended the  building  of  Henry  VH's.  chapel,  West- 
minster, a  work  which  will  honourably  carry  his 
name  down  to  posterity.  He  also  finished  and  per- 
fected St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  where  he  was 
buried  on  his  death,  which  happened  in  1503 

BREREWOOD,  EDWARD,  a  mathematician  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Chester  in  1565.  In  1581  he 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  fifteen  years  afterwards  was  chosen  first 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College.  His 
works  were  not  published  during  his  life,  but  they 
were  collected  and  put  in  order  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1613. 

BREITKOPT,  JOHN  GOTTLOB  EMMANU- 
EL, was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1719,  and  during  his 
youth  pursued  a  literary  career.  While  at  his  stu- 
dies the  works  of  Albert  Diirer,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions of  letters  are  mathematically  calculated, 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  pleased  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  during  his  whole  life  laboured  with  zeal  to 
improve  the  German  characters.  An  attempt  was 
once  made  to  introduce  into  Germany  the  Latin  cha- 
racters instead  of  those  commonly  used  in  that 
country.  Breitkopt  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
opposers  of  the  plan.  In  1755  he  essentially  im- 
proved the  art  of  printing  music  with  movable 
characters.  His  invention  of  a  method  of  printing 
maps,  pictures,  and  even  Chinese  characters,  by  means 
of  movable  types,  is  ingenious,  though  less  useful  than 
the  other.  Although  the  pope  as  well  as  the  academy 
in  Paris  testified  their  great  approbation  of  this  inven- 
tion, yet  no  practical  use  has  yet  been  made  of  it. 
He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, but  died  in  1794,  before  his  work  was  finished. 

BRETEUIL,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE  LE  TON- 
NELIER,  BARON  DE,  a  celebrated  French  diplo- 
matist, born  in  1733.  He  was  first  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
Cologne,  afterwards  at  the  Russian  court,  then 
successively  ambassador  in  Sweden,  Holland, 
Naples,  at  Vienna,  and  the  congress  at  Teschen. 
His  embassy  to  Vienna  exhibits  his  attachment  to 
the  queen  Marie  Antoinette.  As  minister  and  se- 
cretary of  state,  he  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
monarchy ;  he  was,  therefore,  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  revolution.  After  the 
14th  of  July,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  Foulon  by  a 
hasty  flight.  In  1790  Louis  XVI.  entrusted  him 
with  several  secret  negociations  at  the  ])rincipal 
northern  courts.  In  Bertrand  de  Moleville's  history 
of  the  revolution,  there  is  some  valuable  information 
with  respect  to  his  last  diplomatic  labours.  In  1802 
he  returned  with  the  permission  of  the  government  to 
France,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1807. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  HENRY  GODFREY  VON. 
— This  singular  individual  was  born  1  at  Gera,  in 
March  1739-  He  was  a  traveUing  adventurer,  a 
poet,  a  writer  of  songs,  a  collector  of  engra\'ings  and 
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pictures,  an  author  of  reviews  and  satires,  a  Pere- 
i/rinus  Proteus  in  a  hundred  different  colours ;  yet, 
"withal,  an  upright  friend  to  what  he  considered  the 
truth,  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  political  and  priestly 
imposture,  which  he  unmasked  without  mercy,  an 
encyclopedist,  without  having  ever  been  connected 
with  d'  Alembert  and  Diderot,  an  instructor  and 
benefactor  of  his  age,  in  his  writings  and  conversa- 
tion an  enemy  of  Napoleon,  hated  by  thousands, 
loved  by  all  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  courted  on  account  of  his  wit  and  social 
talents.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  aca- 
demy at  Ebersdorf,  under  the  care  of  the  Bohemian 
brethren.  He  has  wTitten  a  great  deal,  and  no  folly 
of  the  times  escaped  him.  All  were  boldly  exposed 
and  forcibly  attacked.  If  Bretschneider  had  written 
nothing  but  the  Almanac  of  the  Saints,  for  the  year 
1788,  in  which,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
emperor  Joseph,  he  unsparingly  attacks  unsanctified 
priests  and  priestcraft,  he  would  deserve  for  this  work 
alone  celebrity  as  a  satirist.  He  died  in  November  1810. 
BREUGH  EL,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Dutch  family 
of  painters,  the  first  of  whom  adopted  this  name 
from  a  village  not  far  from  Breda.  This  was  Peter 
Breughel,  also  called,  from  the  character  and  subject 
of  most  of  his  representations,  the  droll,  or  the  pea- 
smits'  Breughel.  He  was  born  in  1510,  was  a  pupil 
of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  travelled  into  Italy  and 
France,  copying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  after 
his  return,  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
was  received  into  the  academy  of  painters  in  that 
place.  He  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of 
his  instructor  Koeck,  and  removed  to  Brussels, 
where  he  died  in  1570.  In  his  rural  weddings,  his 
rustic  feasts  and  dances,  he  strikingly  represents 
the  gaiety  of  the  villagers,  as  he  himself  had  fre- 
quently observed  them,  in  disguise,  in  his  youth. 
He  also  etched,  but  many  of  his  pictures  have  been 
engraved  by  others.  He  left  two  sons,  Peter  and 
John.  The  former,  preferring  subjects  aflfording 
striking  contrasts,  painted  many  scenes  in  which 
devils,  witches,  or  robbers  are  the  principal  figures. 
This  particular  turn  of  genius  procured  him  the 
name  of  hell  Breughel.  Among  his  pieces  are  "  Or- 
pheus playing  on  his  lyre  before  the  infernal  deities ;" 
also  the  "  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony."  The 
former  picture  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  Florence. 

The  second  brother,  John,  was  distinguished  by 
his  landscapes  and  small  figures.  From  his  usual 
dress  he  received  the  title  of  velvet  Breughel.  He 
also  painted  for  other  masters  landscapes,  as  back- 
grounds to  their  pieces,  and  sometimes  little  figures 
in  them.  In  connection  with  Rubens,  he  repre- 
sented Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise.  The  figures  in 
this  picture  are  painted  by  Rubens.  Tliis  work 
and  his  "Four  Elements,"  with  '*  Vertumnusand  Po- 
mona," which  were  all  executed  jointly  with  Rubens, 
are  among  his  principal  performances.  He  visited 
Italy,  and  enriched  his  imagination  with  beautiful 
scenery.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1640.  Other 
members  of  this  family,  belonging  to  a  later  period, 
are  Ambrose  and  Abraham,  who,  for  a  time,  resided 
in  Italy,  and  died  in  1690  ;  the  brother  of  the  latter, 
John  Baptist,  who  died  in  ,Rome,  and  Abraham's 
son,  Caspar  Breughel,  is  known  as  a  painter  of 
flowers  and  fruits. 

BRIESLAK,  SCIPIO,  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
geologists  of  modern  times.  He  %vas  born  at  Rome 
in  1768,  and  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy 


and  mathematics  at  Ragusa.  He  aftenvards  be- 
came professor  in  the  collegia  Nazarevo  at  Rome, 
made  a  scientific  toiu*  through  Naples,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Fourcroy, 
Chaptal,  Cuvier,  &c.  Napoleon  appointed  him  in- 
spector of  the  saltpetre  works  and  powder-mills  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
institute  and  many  other  literary  societies.  The  first 
work  by  which  he  made  himself  known  to  the  public 
as  an  observer  of  nature,  his  treatise  on  the  solfutara 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  lived  for  years  as  director  of  the  establish- 
ments for  boiling  alum,  contains  indications  of  the 
principles  which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
system.  The  first  extensive  work  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  1798,  was  the  "Topografia 
fisica  dell  Campagna"  (Physical  Topography  of  Cam- 
pania.) 

After  some  time  spent  in  the  examination  of  this 
region,  he  returned  to  Rome,  examined  the  adjoining 
country  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  and  confirmed 
his  former  opinion,  that  the  seven  hills  are  chiefly 
the  remains  of  an  e.xtinct  volcano.  Leaving  his  na- 
tive city  on  account  of  political  disturbances,  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  made  himself  known  to  the  mi- 
neralogists, in  1801,  by  a  new  edition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  with  additional  remarks,  supple- 
ments, and  corrections,  under  the  title  "  Voyages 
Physiques  et  Lithologiques  dans  la  Campanie."  A 
topographical-mineraJogical  description  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Rome  is  added  to  it.  It  contains  the  results 
of  twelve  years'  researches.  Till  then,  there  had 
been  no  systematic  treatise  on  the  mineralogy  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  Earlier  wTitings  on  this  volcano 
contained  merely  the  history  of  single  eruptions,  and 
the  only  mineralogical  work  on  this  subject,  by 
Gonni,  is  nothing  but  a  catalogue.  Brieslak  was 
the  first  who  examined  geologically  the  regions  de- 
scribed in  his  work,  and  this  valuable  work  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Brieslak  took 
advantage  of  his  residence  in  France  to  examine  the 
regions  of  Auvergne  celebrated  for  the  Puys  or  vol- 
canic mountains,  and  his  observations  there  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  formation  of  his  theories  on 
the  eflfects  of  volcanoes.  In  Milan  he  wrote  his 
"  Arte  di  Salnitrajo,"  and  in  1811,  published  his 
"  Introduzione  alia  Geologia,"  which  was  in  1818 
followed  by  an  edition  in  French,  almost  a  new  work, 
under  the  title  "  Institutiones  Geologiques,"  likewise 
published  at  Milan.  In  1822,  his  beautiful  geolo- 
gical description  of  the  province  of  Milan  appeared. 
He  died  at  Turin,  February  15,  1826,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  left  his  celebrated  cabinet  of 
minerals  to  the  family  of  Borromeo. 

BRIGGS,  HENRV,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  born  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire  about  the  year 
1 556.  He  received  his  first  education  at  a  grammar- 
school,  and  was  thence  sent  to  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  elected  a  fellow. 
He  was  particularly  attached  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, and  when  Gresham  College  was  established 
in  London,  was  appointed  the  first  geometry  pro- 
fessor. About  this  time  he  constnicted  a  table  for 
finding  the  latitude  from  an  observation  of  the  vari- 
ation of  the  compass.  In  1615  he  was  engaged  on 
the  subject  of  eclipses  and  the  invention  of  loga- 
rithms, then  recently  discovered,  the  theory  of  which 
he  explained  to  his  auditors  at  Gresham  College. 
He  soon  after  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Napier  in  Scot- 
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land,  to  whom  he  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  scale 
of  logarithms,  from  the  hyperbolic  form  of  the  dis- 
coverer to  that  in  which  one  should  be  the  ratio  of 
ten  to  one.  ITiis  proposition  was  adopted,  and  on 
his  return  from  a  second  visit,  in  I6l6,  he  published 
the  first  chilia  or  thousand  of  his  logarithms  in 
octavo.  In  1 6 1 9  he  was  appointed  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  O.xford,  and  settled  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
employed  in  the  most  laborious  compilations  of  loga- 
rithms and  other  useful  works.  In  1622  he  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  on  a  north-west  passage, 
which  production  was  followed  by  his  great  work 
the  "  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,"  London,  1624, 
containing  the  logarithms  of  30,000  natural  numbers 
to  fourteen  places  of  figures,  besides  the  inde.x.  He 
also  completed  a  table  of  logarithms,  sines,  and  tan- 
gents, for  the  whole  quadrant ;  for  every  hundredth 
part  of  a  degree,  to  fourteen  places  of  figures,  be- 
sides the  index,  with  a  table  of  natural  sines  for  the 
same  to  fifteen  places,  &c.  These  celebrated  tables 
were  printed  at  Gouda,  and  published  in  London 
in  1631,  imder  the  title  of  "  Trigonometria  Bri- 
tannica."  This  eminent  benefactor  to  science  died 
at  Merton  College  in  1630,  leaving  behind  him  a 
high  character  for  probity,  as  well  as  for  genius  and 
scientific  invention.  In  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  several  import- 
ant discoveries,  which  have  been  deem.ed  of  later 
date  ;  such  as  the  binomial  theory,  the  differential 
method,  &c.,  as  ably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hutton  in 
the  preface  to  his  mathematical  tables. 

BRINDLEY,  JAMES,  an  eminent  engineer  and 
mechanic,  was  born  in  1716  at  Tunsted  in  Derby- 
shire. The  poverty  of  his  family  prevented  his  re- 
ceiving more  than  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  at 
seventeen  he  became  apprentice  to  a  millwright.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  he  commenced  bu- 
siness as  an  engineer,  and  in  1752  displayed  great 
talent  in  contriving  a  water-engine  for  draining  a 
coal-mine.  A  silk-mill  which  he  constructed  on  a 
new  i)lan,  and  other  works  of  the  same  description, 
introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  then  occupied  in  planning  a  communi- 
cation between  his  estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns 
of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by  water.  This  im- 
mense work,  the  idea  of  which  was  ridiculed  by 
most  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  period  as  impracti- 
cable, Brindley  undertook,  and,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  aqueducts  over  valleys,  rivers,  &c.  completed  so  as 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Mersey.  This  success 
caused  him  to  be  employed  in  1766  to  unite  the 
Trent  and  Mersey,  upon  which  he  commenced  the 
"  grand  trunk  navigation  canal,"  but,  d)ang  before 
its  com])letion,  the  work  was  finished  in  1777  by 
his  brother-in  law  Mr.  Henshaw.  From  this  main 
branch  Mr.  Brindley  also  cut  another  canal  near 
Heywood  in  Staffordshire,  uniting  it  with  the  Se- 
vern in  the  vicinity  of  Bewdley,  and  finished  it  in 
1772.  From  this  period  scarcely  any  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingdom  was  entered  upon  without  his 
superintendence  or  advice.  Among  other  designs, 
he  prepared  one  for  draining  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  another  for  clearing  the 
Liverpool  docks  of  mud,  which  was  especially  suc- 
cessful. The  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  the  fer- 
tihty  of  his  resources,  were  only  equalled  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  with  which  he  carried  his  ex- 
pedients into  effect.     He  seldom  used  any  model  or 


drawing,  but,  when  any  material  difficulty  inter- 
vened, generally  retired  to  bed,  and  there  meditated 
on  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  it.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  had  been  known  to  seclude  himself  for  days, 
and  so  partial  was  he  to  inland  navigation  that  he  is 
said,  to  a  question  humorously  put  to  him  on  his 
examination  before  the  house  of  commons,  "  For 
what  purpose  did  he  consider  rivers  to  have  been 
created,"  at  once  to  have  replied,  "  Undoubtedly  to 
feed  navigable  canals."  The  intensity  of  his  appli- 
cation to  business  brought  on  a  hectic  fever  of  which 
he  died  in  1772. 

BRISSOT  DE  WARVILLE,  JEAN  PIERRE, 
a  celebrated  revolutionist  born  in  1754,  at  Ouan'ille, 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Chartres,  where  his  father 
possessed  a  small  estate.  This  circumstance  [led 
him  to  assume  the  surname  d'Ourville,  which  he 
afterwards  while  in  England  changed  into  de  War- 
ville.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  already  published 
several  works,  for  one  of  which  he  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastile  in  1784.  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  me- 
moirs, says  that  she  procured  his  liberty  through 
her  influence  with  the  duke  of  Chartres.  He  mar- 
ried one  of  the  household  of  Madame  d'Orleans  and 
went  to  England,  where  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  attempted 
to  establish  a  Lyceum  in  London;  but,  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  plans,  he  returned  to  France.  In 
1788  he  travelled  in  America,  as  it  is  asserted,  to 
study  the  principles  of  democracy.  After  his  re- 
turn he  pubhshed  in  1791  a  work  on  the  United 
States.  On  the  convocation  of  the  states  general 
he  published  several  pamphlets  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards a  journal,  the  "  French  Patriot."  .y-  When  the 
municipal  government  of  Paris  was  estabhshed, 
July  1789,  he  was  one  of  the  members,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  revolt  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  where  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  constitution 
were  demanded.  He  constantly  displayed  a  hostile 
disposition  towards  foreign  powers,  and  the  first  de- 
claration of  war  against  Austria  was  owing  to  him. 
In  the  convention  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  diplo- 
matic committee,  in  the  name  of  which  he  made  a 
motion  for  war  against  this  country  and  Holland. 
On  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
fer the  sentence  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  and 
voted  for  the  king's  death,  proposing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  execution  sho'dd  be  deferred  till  the 
constitution  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
people  in  primary  assembUes.  In  the  midst  of 
the  revolutionary  ferment,  the  ground  on  "which  his 
party  stood  was  insensibly  undermined.  After 
several  charges  had  been  brought  against  him, 
Robespierre  accused  him.  May  28,  1793,  of  favour- 
ing a  federative  constitution  with  two  parliaments, 
&c.,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  endeavoured  to 
reach  Switzerland  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant  of 
Neufchatel,  but  was  arrested  at  Moulins,  and  led  to 
the  guillotine  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Americans,  assumed  the 
habits  of  the  Quakers,  and  introduced  the  fashion  of 
wearing  the  hair  without  powder.  His  personal 
qualities  were  below  his  fame  ;  he  was  indeed  a 
leader  among  the  Girondists,  but  many  others  of 
that  party  were  far  superior  to  him  in  courage  and 
talents. 
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BRITANNICUS,  CiESAR  TIBERIUS  CLAU- 
DIUS GERMANIGUS,  son  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius and  Messalina,  who  was  born  a  few  days  after 
the  accession  of  Claudius  to  the  throne.  After  the 
return  of  the  emperor  from  his  expedition  to  Britain, 
the  surname  Britannicus  was  bestowed  on  the  father 
and  son.  As  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  Britanni- 
cus was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  ;  but  Clau- 
dius was  prevailed  upon  by  his  second  wife,  the  am- 
bitious Agrippina,  to  adopt  Domitius  Nero,  her  son 
by  a  former  marriage,  who  was  three  years  older 
than  Britannicus,  and  declare  him  his  successor.  The 
venal  senate  gave  its  consent.  In  the  mean  time 
Agrippina,  under  the  pretext  of  motherly  tenderness, 
strove  to  keep  Britannicus  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
state  of  imbecillity.  She  removed  his  servants,  and 
substituted  her  own  creatures.  Sosibius.  his  tutor, 
was  murdered  by  her  contrivance.  She  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  appear  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
and  even  kept  him  out  of  his  father's  sight  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  insane  and  epileptic.  Al- 
though the  weak  emperor  showed  that  he  penetrated 
the  artifices  of  Agrippina,  yet  his  death,  of  which  she 
was  the  author,  prevented  him  from  retrieving  his 
error.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor,  while  Britan- 
nicus continued  in  close  confinement.  In  a  dispute 
with  Nero,  Agrippina  threatened  to  place  Britanni- 
cus, who  was  then  fourteen  years  old,  on  the  throne, 
upon  which  Nero  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

BROGLIO,  a  family  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  French  wars  and  French  diplomacy,  which  derives 
its  origin  from  Piedmont.  The  first  in  the  list  is  Fran- 
cois Marie,  marshal  of  France,  who  was  born  in  1671, 
and  died  in  1745  ;  from  1689  he  fought  with  distinction 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was 
also  employed  in  diplomatic  affairs.  He  rose  by 
degrees,  till  in  1734  he  became  marshal  of  France. 
In  the  Austrian  war  of  succession,  he  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  armies  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  ; 
but,  leading  them  back  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  he 
fell  into  disgrace  at  court. 

Victor  Francois,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
likewise  marshal  of  France,  born  in  1718,  commenced 
his  career  in  the  battles  of  GuastaUa  and  Parma. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  principal  wars  of  France,  and 
was  always  distinguished  for  his  valour,  though  not 
uniformly  successful.  During  the  seven  years'  war 
he  fought  under  d'Estrees  at  Hastenbeck,  and  at 
Rossbach  under  Soubise.  He  was  more  successful 
as  commander-in-chief  at  Bergen.  The  emperor,  to 
reward  him  for  the  victory  obtained  in  that  place, 
created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Disputes  with 
Soubise,  who  was  in  particular  favour  with  madame 
de  Pompadour,  caused  his  recal  and  banishment. 
In  1789,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  Louis  XVI. 
appointed  him  minister  of  war ;  at  the  same  time  he 
received  the  command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep 
Paris  in  check.  The  desertion  of  the  national  guards 
rendered  all  his  efforts  vain,  and  Broglio  left  France. 
In  the  campaign  of  1792  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  emigres  without  success.  After  its  close 
he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  and  died  at 
Munster  in  1804,  in  the  eighty- sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Claude  Victor,  the  third  son  of  Victor  Francois, 
on  the  other  hand,  entered  wholly  into  the  v^ews  of 
the  revolutionary  party.  He  was  deputy  of  the  no- 
bility of  Colmar  to  the  states  general.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  constituent  assembly  he  was  ap- 
pointed field-marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but. 


upon  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  decrees  of  the 
10th  of  August,  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  same  account,  summoned  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  led  to  the  guillotine 
in  June  1794. 

Charles  Francois,  a '^brother  of  Victor  Francois,  is 
known  in  the  history  of  French  diplomacy  as  the 
head  of  the  secret  ministry  of  Louis  XV.  Although 
Broglio  discharged  the  duties  of  this  difficult  oflSce 
with  much  ability,  yet,  as  his  views  were  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  public  ministry,  the 
greatest  and  most  ridiculous  confusion  was  often  pro- 
duced. He  was  therefore  formally  banished  by  the 
king  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  received  secret  instruc- 
tions to  continue  his  usual  duties  in  his  exile.  Un- 
der Louis  X  VI .  he  was  not  employed,  and  died  in  1 78 1 . 

BRONKHORST,  PETER  VAN,  a  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Delft  in  1588.  He  painted  with  great  suc- 
cess, perspective  views  of  temples  and  churches,  en- 
livened with  small  but  well  executed  human  figures. 
In  the  town-house  of  Delft  is  his  representation  of 
Solomon's  judgment. 

John  Van  Bronkhorst  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1648. 
He  learned  the  art  of  painting  without  any  instruction, 
and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He 
principally  painted  animals,  and  was  particidarly 
successful  in  his  birds,  in  which  the  lightness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  feathers  are  represented  with  much 
truth. 

BRONNER,  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  a  celebrated 
scholar  who  was  born  in  1758,  at  Hochstadt,  on  the 
Danube,  and  while  a  boy  entered  the  Jesuit  college 
at  Dillengen  as  a  singer.  He  afterwards  became  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  devoted  himself,  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  to  music  and  poetry.  He  fled 
twice  from  the  monastery,  and  took  shelter  in  Zurich. 
In  1810  he  was  made  professor  in  Kazan  in  Russia, 
whence  he  returned  in  1817.  His  poems,  in  particu- 
lar his  piscatory  idyls,  are  interesting  for  their  truth 
and  simplicity,  and  the  refined  feeling  of  moral  and 
natural  beavity  which  pervades  them. 

BRONZING,  ANGELO,  a  painter  of  the  Flo- 
rentine school,  and  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo,  Avho 
flourished  about  1550.  He  painted  a  great  number 
of  portraits,  and  his  historical  paintings  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  striking  and  pleasing  features  of 
the  heads  which  they  contain.  One  of  his  best 
paintings  is  a  "  Christ,"  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
at  Florence.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  grouping  and 
colouring,  as  well  as  for  the  heads,  many  of  which 
are  the  portraits  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries ; 
yet  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  mannerism  and 
affectation.     He  died  at  Florence,  in  1570. 

BROOKE,  FRANCES.— This  ingenious  lady  is 
well  known  as  a  novelist.  Her  first  literary  perform- 
ance was  entitled  the  "  Old  Maid,"  and  she  after- 
wards published  a  variety  of  tragedies,  novels,  &c. 
"Rosina,"  which  appeared  in  1782,  stiU  holds  its 
place  on  the  stage.     Mrs.  Brooke  died  in  1789. 

BROOKE,  HENRY,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
considerable  "celebrity,  who  was  born  at  Rantavan 
in  Ireland,  early  in  1706.  He  was  educated  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  and,  in  1738,  he  pubhshed  a 
translation  of  the  First  Three  Books  of  Tasso,  of 
which  i^it  is  sufficient  praise  that  Hoole  says,  "  It  is 
at  once  so  harmonious  and  so  spirited  that  I  think  an 
entire  translation  of  Tasso  by  him  would  not  only  have 
rendered  my  task  unnecessary,  but  have  discouraged 
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those  from  the  attempt  whose  poetical  abilities  are 
much  superior  to  mine."  He  was,  however,  diverted 
from  completing  his  translation,  by  his  political 
friends,  who,  among  other  plans  of  hostility  against 
the  minister  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  turn  all  the 
weapons  of  literature  against  him.  Brooke  was  en- 
couraged to  introduce  Walpole  in  a  tragedy.  This 
was  entitled  "  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,"  and  was  accepted  by  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
and  almost  quite  ready  for  performance,  when 
an  order  came  from  the  lord  chamberlain  to  pro- 
hibit it.  That  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of 
party-spirit  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  character  of 
Trollio,  the  Swedish  minister,  however  unjustly, 
was  certainly  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  minister  gained  much 
by  prohibiting  the  acting  of  a  play  which  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  suppress  when  published,  and  when 
the  sentiments,  considered  deliberately  in  the  closet, 
might  be  nearly  as  injurious  as  when  delivered  on  the 
stage.  '^The  press  however  remained  open,  and,  the 
prohibition  having  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of 
curiosity,  the  author  was  more  richly  rewarded 
than  he  would  have  been  by  the  profits  of  the  stage. 
Above  1000  copies  were  subscribed  for,  and,  by  the 
sale  of  the  subsequent  editions,  the  author  is 
said  to  have  cleared  nearly  1000/.  The  editor 
of  the  "Biographia  Dramatica"  says  that  it  was 
acted  in  1742,  with  some  alterations,  on  the  Irish 
stage,  by  the  title  of  "  The  Patriot."  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  at  this  time  ranked  among  the  discontented, 
wrote  a  very  ingenious  satirical  pamphlet  in  favour 
of  the  author,  entitled  "  A  complete  Vindication  of 
the  Licencers  of  the  Stage  from  the  Malicious  and 
Scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  author  of  Gus- 
tavus Vasa."  This  drama  has  since  become  a 
favourite  on  the  London  stage. 

Mr.  Brooke  possessed  considerable  merit  as  a  poet, 
and  his  work  on  "  Universal  Beauty"  has  been  much 
and  deservedly  praised.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  principally  devoted  to  dramatic  performances, 
and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1783. 

BROOKE,  SIR  ROBERT,  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  the  Enghsh  laws  that  are 
not  now  in  much  repute.     He  died  in  1558. 

BROOKE,  JOHN.— This  distinguished  American 
was  born  in  the  year  1752.  After  completing  his 
studies,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
Ijut  had  not  been  long  so  engaged  when  the  revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out,  and  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand a  company  of  "  minute-men,"  whom  he  soon 
after  led  against  the  English.  Shortly  after  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  continental  service, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  tactics, 
being  considered  as  second,  in  that  respect,  to  Baron 
Steuben  alone,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the 
duty  of  introducing  a  uniform  system  of  exercise  and 
manoeuvre. 

In  1 777  hewas  appointed heutenant-colonel,  and  had 
no  small  share  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  at  Saratoga.  When  the  conspiracy 
of  some  of  the  officers  against  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  March,  1783,  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  country, 
Washington  rode  up  to  Brooke,  and  requested  him 
to  keep  his  officers  within  quarters,  to  prevent  their 
attending  the  insurgent  meeting.  Brooke  replied, 
"  Sir,  I  have  anticipated  your  wishes,  and  my  orders 
are  given."    Washington  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
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said,  "  Colonel  Brooke,  this  is  just  what  I  expected 
from  you."  He  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
brought  in  the  resolutions  of  the  officers,  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of  this  plot,  and  also  one  of  that  ap- 
pointed by  the  officers  to  adjust  their  accounts  with 
the  congress. 

After  the  army  was  disbanded.  Colonel  Brooke 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Medford  and 
the  neighbouring  towns.  He  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  medical  society,  and, 
on  its  extension,  and  new  organization,  in  the  year 
1803,  a  counseller.  He  was  for  many  years  major- 
general  of  the  militia  of  his  district,  and  his  division, 
during  the  insurrection  of  1786,  was  very  efficient  in 
the  protection  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  General  Brooke  also  repre- 
sented his  town  in  the  general  court,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate in  the  state  convention,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  zea- 
lous advocates.  In  the  late  war  with  this  country,  he 
was  the  adjutant-general  of  governor  Strong,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  on  his  retirement  from  office, 
almost  without  opposition.  As  governor,  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  signal  ability  and  excellent 
temper.  He  was  president  of  many  literary,  religious, 
patriotic,  benevolent,  and  professional  societies. 
After  discharging,  for  seven  successive  years,  the 
duties  of  chief  magistrate,  he  retired  to  private  life, 
and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  the  town  of  Med- 
ford, where  he  was  much  beloved.  The  inhabitants 
referred  to  him  all  their  disputes,  and  his  decisions 
generally  satisfied  both  parties.  The  death  of  this 
excellent  man  took  place  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age,  March  1,  1825.  As  a  physician,  he  was 
judicious  and  accurate  in  his  investigations,  and  clear 
in  his  discernment,  prudent  rather  than  bold,  and 
kind  and  attentive  to  his  patients.  His  mind  was 
active,  ardent,  and  indefatigable.  His  whole  conduct 
was  regulated  by  the  purest  sentiments  of  moraUty 
and  religion,  imbibed  at  an  early  period. 

BROOKS,  JOSHUAH,  a  very  eminent  Enghsh 
anatomist,  who  was  born  in  1760.  His  museum  of 
comparative  anatomy  was  second  only  to  that  col- 
lected by  Hunter,  and  his  lectures,  which  were  for 
many  years  delivered  in  Blenheim  Street,  were  of  a 
popular  character,  and  well  attended.  He  died 
January  10,  1833. 

BROUGHTON,  HUGH,  a  very  eminent  Enghsh 
divine,  who  was  born  in  1549.  He  early  in  life  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  respecting  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, and  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  if  he  would 
have  attached  himself  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
died  in  1612,  at  which  period  his  theological  works 
were  but  little  known,  but  they  were  pubhshed  col- 
lectively in  1662,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Works  of 
the  Great  Albionean  Divine,  renowned  in  many 
Nations  for  Rare  Skill  in  Salem's  and  Athen's  Tongues, 
and  Familiar  Acquaintance  with  all  Rabbinical  Learn- 
ing." 

BROUNCKER,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  phi- 
losopher was  the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  created  a  viscount  in  1645.  He  was  .the  author 
of  several  small  separate  works,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  literary  labours  wiU  be  found  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Royal  Society's  "Transactions."  He 
died  in  London,  April  5,  1684. 

BROWN,  CHARLES  BROCKDEN,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  novelist,  whowasborn  inthecity 
of  Philadelphia  in  1771.     He  was  remarkable  in  his 
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childhood  for  his  attachment  to  books,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  after  having  received  a  hberal  educa- 
tion, had  already  formed  plans  of  extensive  literary 
works.  The  profession  of  which  he  made  choice  was 
the  law.  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  but,  during  the  term  in- 
tended for  preparatory  legal  study,  was  in  fact  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  literary  pursuits ;  and,  when 
the  time  approached  for  his  admission  into  the  courts, 
he  renounced  altogether  the  legal  career  from  con- 
stitutional timidity,  and  an  invincible  dislike  to  the 
scenes  which  courts  present.  His  friends  remonstrated 
and  reasoned  in  vain.  The  youth  desired  only  re- 
tirement and  the  employment  of  a  student  and  an 
author.  The  delicacy  of  his  frame,  moreover,  inca- 
pacitated him  for  the  bustle  of  business  and  all  athletic 
amusements.  During  frequent  ^^sits  to  New  York, 
he  became  intimate  with  a  literary  club,  who  fostered 
his  devotion  to  letters,  and  increased  his  eagerness 
to  be  conspicuous  as  a  wTiter.  He  kept  minute 
journals,  indited  essays  and  dissertations,  and  culti- 
vated, with  unremitting  assiduity,  the  arts  of  compo- 
sition. 

The  first  novel  which  he  wrote  was  entitled 
"  Wieland,'"'  which  appeared  in  1798.  It  soon  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  powerful  and  original 
romance.  The  next,  published  in  the  following  year, 
M-as  "  Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness,"  which  had 
neither  the  success  nor  the  merit  of  the  other,  but 
still  exhibits  xmcommon  powers  of  invention  and 
description.  At  this  time  Brown  had  begun  no  less 
than  five  novels,  two  of  which,  "  Arthur  Mervyn" 
and  "  Edgar  Huntley,"  were  completed  and  sent 
forth  almost  immediately.  In  "  Arthur  Mervyn," 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  the  author  had 
Avitnessed  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  painted 
■with  terrific  truth.  All  these  compositions  abound 
both  with  excellencies  and  faults,  and  bear  a  character 
of  originality.  In  April,  1799,  Mr.  Brown  published 
the  first  number  of  the  "  Monthly  Magazine  and 
American  Review."  This  work  he  continued  with  j 
great  industry  and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1800.  Circumstances,  however,  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it;  but,  in  1805,  he  commenced  another 
journal,  with  the  title  of  the  "  Literary  Magazine  and 
American  Register,"  and,  in  this  undertaking,  he 
persevered  for  five  years.  In  1806  he  entered  upon 
a  new  work,  a  semi-annual  "American  Register,"  five 
volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  publish. 
It  is  now  and  must  long  be  consulted  as  a  valuable 
body  of  annals. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  delicacy  of  Mr. 
Brown's  constitution.  It  had  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  which  his  sedentary  and 
studious  habits  unfortunately  aggravated.  In  1809 
t  was  discovered  that  his  lungs  were  seriously  af- 
fected, and  he  then  consented  to  travel  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health.  The  remedy,  however,  was 
applied  too  late.  In  November  of  that  year,  after  an 
excursion  into  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  he  betook  himself  to  his  chamber,  as  he 
thought  for  a  few  days,  but  liis  confinement  lasted 
until  February,  and  ended  only  with  his  life.  He 
expired  on  the  22nd  of  that  month,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  Among  his  manuscripts,  an  unfinished 
system  of  geography  was  found,  to  which  his  friends 
have  ascribed  i-are  merit. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  romantic  temper,  bene- 
volent heart,  pregnant  invention,  extensive  attain- 


ments, and  great  industry.  He  could  be  taxed  with 
no  excess  save  that  of  application.  In  person  he 
was  of  the  middle  size,  and  bore  the  marks  of  a  vale- 
tudinarian and  literary  devotee.  Tlie  leading  traits 
of  his  novels  are  a  rich  and  correct  diction,  variety 
of  incident,  vivid  scenes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  a  minute 
development  and  strong  display  of  emotion,  and  a 
powerful  use  of  the  wonderful  phenomena  in  the  phy- 
sical faculties  and  habits  of  man-  Almost  aU  is  new 
and  strange  in  his  machinery  and  situations  ;  but  he 
deals  too  much  in  the  horrible  and  criminal.  Ex- 
travagant and  consummate  depravity  actuates  too 
many  of  his  characters.  His  scenes  may  rivet  at- 
tention, and  his  plots  excite  the  keenest  curiosity, 
yet  they  pain  the  heart  beyond  the  privilege  of  fiction, 
and  leave  in  the  imagination  only  a  crowd  of  terrific 
phantasms.  None  of  his  novels  can  be  said  to 
possess  unity  in  the  details,  or  to  be  finished  in  the 
general  design  and  execution.  These  merits  were 
incompatible  with  the  extreme  rapidity  of  his  work- 
manship, and  the  number  of  distinct  performances  in 
which  his  fancy  and  pen  were  engaged  at  the  same 
time. 

BROWN,  GEORGE,  COUNT,  an  Irishman,  who 
was  bom  in  1698,  studied  at  Limerick,  and  entered 
the  Russian  service,  in  1730,  as  lieutenant,  where  ha 
distinguished  himself  in  several  wars,  and  was  three 
times  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  by  the  Turks. 
In  reward  for  the  discovery  of  some  secrets  of  the 
divan,  he  was  made  major-general  in  the  Russian 
army.  In  the  battle  of  Zorndorf  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Prussians,  and  disabled,  by  wounds, 
for  future  military  service.  Notwithstanding  his 
bold  remonstrances  against  the  Danish  war,  the  czar 
Peter  made  him  governor  of  Livonia,  in  which  post 
he  remained  thirty  years,  and  was  not  less  honoured 
by  Catherine  II.     He  died  in  1792. 

BROWN,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  the  founder  of  the 
Brunonian  system  in  physic,  was  born  at  Buncle  in 
Berwickshire,  in  1735.  His  parents  apprenticed  him 
to  a  weaver,  but,  it  being  discovered  that  he  possessed 
abilities  superior  to  his  occupation,  he  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  a  grammar-school.  Having  imbibed 
a  considerable  portion  of  religious  enthusiasm,  he 
looked  forward  to  being  called  to  the  ministerial  oflBce 
among  the  strict  sect  of  seceders.  Upon  some  disgust, 
however,  he  changed  his  mind,  and,  in  1756,  entered 
himself  as  a  student  of  divinity  in  the  university  at 
Edinburgh.  His  theological  predilection  gradually 
forsaking  him,  after  officiating  as  the  usher  of  the 
school  in  which  he  liad  been  educated,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh  in  1759,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
physic.  He  was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar, 
to  a  gratuitous  attendance  on  the  lectures,  and  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  employed 
him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own  family. 

About  this  time,  by  a  l)ng  course  of  meditation 
on  the  animal  system,  and  the  vigour  of  his  own  mind, 
directed  by  readi  ng,but  seconded  by  little  or  no  aid  fi'om 
practical  observation,  he  elaborated  a  new  theory  of 
medicine.  The  result  was  the  publication  of  his 
"ElementaMedicina?,"  which  he  further  explainedin  a 
course  of  private  lectures.  Mr.  Brown  scrupled  at  no 
means  to  push  his  doctrines.  A  new  medical  language 
was  introduced ;  ideas  totally  at  variance  with  former 
opinions  were  maintained  ;  and  the  most  virulent 
abuse  of  the  regular  professors  of  the  university  was 
perseveringly  uttered.  At  length,  ruined  in  reputa- 
tion and  involved  in  his  circumstances,  he  repaired 
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in  17S6,  to  London.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  excite 
attention  by  his  "  Observations  on  the  Old  System 
of  Physic,"  but  without  success,  and  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy,  probably  produced  by  laudanum,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  when  common  spirits 
failed  to  excite  him  sufficiently.  The  opinions  of 
Brown,  although  not  admitted  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  form  in  which  he  proposed  them,  made  a  con- 
siderable change  in  medical  language  and  doctrines, 
not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  principal  schools 
of  Europe,  his  "  Elementa"  and  "  Observations" 
having  been  translated  and  published  at  more  than 
one  place  on  the  continent.  His  object  was  to 
simplify  medicine,  by  arranging  both  diseases  and 
remedial  powers  into  large  and  strongly  marked 
classes.  He  divided  all  diseases  into  sthenic 
and  asthenic,  or  those  in  which  excitement  is 
too  great  or  too  little,  and  all  curative  means  into 
such  as  increase  or  diminish  excitement.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  useful  in  overturning  false  and  trifling 
analogies,  and  in  leading  to  a  full  trial  of  vigorous 
remedies ;  but  in  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to 
act  on  ideas  so  general  and  abstract.  The  best 
edition  of  the  English  translation  of  the  "-Elementa" 
is  that  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  with  a 
biographical  preface. 

BROWN,  ROBERT,  the  founder  of  a  religious 
sect,  first  called  Brownists,  and  afterwards  Independ- 
ents. He  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  Rutland- 
shire, and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1580,  he 
began  openly  to  attack  the  government  and  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  as  anti-christian.  He  first 
ascended  the  pulpit  at  Norwich  in  1581,  where  he 
succeeded  in  converting  a  number  of  Dutch,  who 
had  a  congregation  there,  to  his  opinions,  for  which 
he  was  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners, to  whom  he  behaved  so  rudely  that  he  was 
sent  to  prison,  but  soon  obtained  a  release.  He  then 
went  to  Middleburgh,  in  Zealand,  with  his  followers, 
and  wrote  a  book  called  "  A  Treatise  of  Reformation 
without  tarrying  for  any  Man."  In  1585  he  returned 
to  England,  and,  as  he  still  laboured  to  gain  converts, 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. This  censure,  joined  perhaps  with  the 
evaporation  of  his  zeal,  induced  him  to  submit ;  and, 
in  1590,  he  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Northampton- 
shire, of  which  he  received  the  emoluments  without 
discharging  the  duties.  In  other  respects,  too,  his 
morals  where  licentious,  so  that  he  retained  httle  of 
the  austerity  of  the  founder  of  a  sect. 

After  leading  a  turbulent  life,  this  extraordinary 
character  died  in  1630,  in  Northampton  jail,  where 
he  had  been  sent  for  assaulting  a  constable  and  in- 
sulting a  magistrate.  The  sect  of  Brownists  was  far 
from  expiring  with  their  founder,  but  spread  so  as  to 
become  a  great  object  of  alarm ;  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  parliament  which  inflicted  on  them 
very  severe  pains  and  penalties.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  name  of  Brownists  was  merged  in 
that  of  Congregationahsts  or  Independents,  under  the 
latter  of  which  titles  they  formed  a  powerful  party  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  were  very  obnoxious  to  the 
presbyterians,  whose  successors,  it  is  remarkable, 
have  for  the  most  part  gradually  adopted  Brownist 
principles,  in  relation  to  church  government. 

BROWN,  DOCTOR  THOMAS,  an  ingenious 
writer  on  metaphysics  and  morals.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland,  in  177S,  and  was  educated  at  the  high- 
school,  and  subsequently  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  distinguished  himself,  at  a  very 
early  age  by  an  acute  review  of  the  medical  and 
physiological  theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoonomia."  This 
work  introduced  him  to  the  academy  of  physics,  of 
which  x\jackenzie,  Jeliery,  and  Brougham  were  mem- 
bers. It  was  this  society  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  to  which  the  first  contributors 
sent  their  papers  gratuitously.  Dr.  Brown  wrote  the 
review  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  in  the  second 
number,  but,  being  displeased  with  some  Uberties 
taken  with  one  of  his  papers  intended  for  the  fourth 
number,  his  connection  with  it  was  terminated.  He 
also  j)ublished  some  poems,  which  displayed  con- 
siderable talent.  His  principal  poetical  work  is  the 
"  Paradise  of  Coquettes,"  published  in  London  in 
1814.  But  he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
his  metaj)hysical  speculations  ;  and  his  last  work,  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  aflbrds 
ample  proof  of  his  merit  as  a  profound  and  original 
thinker.  He  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  in 
April  1820. 

BROWN,  WILLIAM,  the  celebrated  admiral  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  born  in  Ireland,  from  whence  he 
emigrated  to  Baltimore,  in  the  United  States,  in  1793, 
being  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
employed  in  the  American  mercantile  marine  until 
1796,  when  he  was  impressed  by  a  British  man-of- 
war.  He  continued  partly  in  the  English  navy  and 
partly  in  the  merchant-service  until  1814,  when, 
being  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  command  of  an 
English  merchant-ship,  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, he  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  naval  service 
of  that  country.  Being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  republican  flotilla  of  two  brigs,  tliree  corvettes, 
and  a  schooner,  he  put  to  sea  in  April  1814,  and  en- 
gaged some  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  off  the  island  of 
Martin  Garcia.  In  the  ensuing  May  a  more  decisive 
engagement  took  place  oft'  Monte  Video,  in  which 
four  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  either  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  rest  dispersed.  This  victory  enabled 
him  to  blockade  Monte  Video,  and  thus  contribute 
essentially  to  bring  about  the  surrender  of  that  city, 
which  speedily  took  place.  Brown  was  now  raised  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  ;  and,  there  being  no  further  oc- 
casion for  his  services  in  the  river  La  Plata,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  planned  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

For  some  time  he  cruised  with  great  success, 
making  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  no  force  in  those  seas  adequate  to  oppose  him.  He 
was  daring  enough  to  attack  Callao,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  and  afterwards  made  a  similar  attempt  to  gain 
possession  of  Guayaquil.  But,  on  the  latter  occasion, 
his  flag-ship,  the  Trinidad,  grounded  on  the  sands, 
under  the  guns  of  a  battery,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  He  remained  in  confine- 
ment but  a  few  days,  being  exchanged  for  the 
governor  of  Guayaquil,  Don  Manuel  Mendiburu, 
who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  one  of  his  cruisers. 
In  May  1816  he  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Buena- 
ventura with  the  corvettes  Hercules  and  Hawk,  and 
entered  into  communication  with  the  government  of 
Popayan,  for  the  purpose  of  selUng  some  of  the 
property  taken  from  his  prizes,  and  obtaining  sup- 
plies. At  this  time  the  patriot  cause  in  New  Gre- 
nada was  in  its  most  desperate  condition,  Morillo 
having  overrun  the  whole  country,  and  obtained 
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possession  of  Santa  Fe.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
republican  leaders,  who  were  flying  for  their  hves, 
took  the  road  to  Buenaventura,  hoping  to  escape 
on  board  Admiral  Brown's  vessels.  But  the  Spaniards 
having  gained  possession  of  Choco,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  put  to  sea  precipitately  in  the  Hercules, 
scuttling  the  Hawk  and  abandoning  a  number  of  his 
seamen,  who  were  on  shore,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  merchandise. 

After  having  greatly  annoyed  the  Spanish  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific,  and  sent  a  number  of  his  prizes 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  he  returned  in  the  Hercules,  with 
a  rich  booty  on  board,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
trepidity and  enterprise.  Finding  the  La  Plata 
blockaded  by  the  Portuguese,  and  his  vessel  needing 
repairs,  he  determined  to  proceed  either  to  the  West 
Indies  or  the  United  States.  On  the  way,  he  was 
captured  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Brazen,  Captain 
Sinclair,  carried  into  Antigua,  and  condemned  by  the 
admiralty  court,  upon  allegations  so  frivolous  and  un- 
reasonable as  to  afford  good  cause  to  charge  the 
captors  or  the  court  with  corrupt  and  arbitrary  conduct. 
Owing  to  this  unjust  proceeding  Brown  lived  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  retirement,  and  almost  in  ])overty, 
until  the  war  M^ith  Brazil  commenced.  This  event 
brought  him  once  more  into  notice,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  no  small  share  of  naval  re- 
putation. 

BROWN,  JOHN,  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  born  in  1715-  His  princijml  work  is 
entitled  "  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
poems  and  dramas ;  of  the  latter  "  Athelston"  and 
"  Barbarosso"  were  the  most  successful.  Dr.  Brown 
committed  suicide  in  1766. 

BROW^N,  THOMAS,  a  coarsely  humorous  ^\Titer, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Tom  Brown,  was  born 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  works 
were  collected  in  1707,  and  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
printed. 

BROWNE,  ISAAC  HAWKINS,  a  very  inge- 
nious poet,  born  at  Burton-upon-Trent  in  1705.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  W^est- 
minster  School,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge.  His  principal  English 
work  is  a  poem  on  "  Design  and  Beauty,"  but  he 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  small  poems.  Late  in  life 
Mr.  Browne  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  his  subsequent  character  by 
the  following  inscription  : — 

I.  H.  Browne, 
one  of  the  first  wits  of  this  country, 
got  into  Parliament, 
and  never  opened  his  mouth  afterwards. 
BROWNE,  MAXIMILIAN  ULYSSES,  COUNT, 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service,  born  at  Bale 
in  1705.     His  father,  Ulysses  de  Bro^\Tie,  left  Ireland 
in  1690,   as  a  follower  of  King  James  II.,  became 
colonelintheAustrian  service,  and  died  in  1721.    The 
son  served  from  his  early  youth  in  the  imperial  army, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Italian  war,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla,    and  in 
1739   was  made    lieiitenant-field-marshal.      In  the 
Silesian  wars,  Browne  sen-ed  with  zeal  and  ability ; 
the  1 5th  of  June,  1 746,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Piacenza 
against  the  French,  took  the  pass  of  Bochetta,    and 
made  himself  master  of  Savona.     In   1752  he  was 
made    governor  of   the   city  of  Prague    and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Bohemia  ;  and,  in 


1756,  when  King  Frederic  II.  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  Saxony  to  Bohemia,  he  was  appointed  field- 
marshal.  In  October,  1756,  he  lost  the  battle  of 
Lowositz,  but,  seven  days  after,  advanced  towards 
Saxony,  to  rescue  the  Saxon  troops,  who  were  sur- 
rounded between  Pirna  and  Konigstein.  Although 
he  did  not  effect  this  purpose,  he  forced  the  Prussians 
to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  was  in  consequence  re- 
warded with  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece.^  Frederic 
invaded  Bohemia  a  second  time  with  his  whole  force, 
and,  in  May,  1757,  the  battle  of  Prague  was  fought. 
Browne  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and  was 
carried  to  Prague,  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in 
June,  1757.  Frederic  II.  called  him  his  master  in 
the  art  of  war. 

BROWNE,  PATRICK,  a  naturahstof  considerable 
eminence.  He  was  born  at  Crossboyne,  in  Ireland, 
about  1720,  and  early  in  life  went  to  the  island  of 
Antigua,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  of 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  a  history.  He  died  in  Ire- 
land, August  29,  1790. 

BROWNE,  SIMON,  an  able  dissenting  minister, 
who  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry ;  but  a  most  extraordinary  mental  disease 
clouded  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  desisted  from 
the  duties  of  his  function,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  join  in  any  act  of  worship,  either  public  or 
private.  He  imagined  "that  Almighty  God,  by  a 
singular  instance  of  divine  power,  had,  in  a  gradual 
manner,  annihilated  in  him  the  thinking  substance, 
and  utterly  divested  him  of  consciousness, — that 
though  he  retained  the  human  shape,  and  the  faculty 
of  speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others 
rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what 
he  said  than  a  parrot." 

While  he  was  under  the  influence  of  this  strange 
frenzy,  it  was  extremely  remarkable  that  his  faculties 
appeared  to  be  in  every  other  respect  in  their  full 
vigour.  He  continued  to  apply  himself  to  his  studies, 
and  discovered  the  same  force  of  understanding 
which  had  formerly  distinguished  him,  both  in  his 
conversation  and  his  writings.  Having,  however, 
quitted  the  ministry,  he  retired  into  the  country, 
to  his  native  town  of  Shepton-Mallet.  Here  for 
some  he  amused  himself  with  translating  several 
parts  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  He  afterwards  composed  several  little 
works  for  the  use  of  children,  an  Enghsh  grammar 
and  spelhng-book,  an  abstract  of  scripture-history, 
and  a  collection  of  fables.     Mr.  Bro\\Tie  died  in  1732. 

BROWNE,  SIR  THOMAS.— This  eminent  an- 
tiquary was  born  in  1605,  and  educated  for  the 
medical  profession.  Early  in  life  he  accompanied  his 
father-in-law,  who  had  some  employment  in  Ireland, 
in  a  visitation  of  the  forts  and  castles,  which  the  state 
of  Ireland  then  made  necessary.  From  Ireland  he 
passed  into  France  and  Italy,  made  some  stay  at 
Montpelier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  cele- 
brated schools  of  physic,  and  returned  home 
through  Holland,  after  being  created  M.  D.  at  Ley- 
den;  but  when  he  began  these  travels,  or  when  he 
concluded  them,  there  is  no  certain  account.  It  is, 
however,  supposed  that  he  returned  to  London  in 
1634,  and  that  the  following  year  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated treatise,  the"Religio  Medici,"  which  he  declares 
himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the  press,  having 
composed  it  only  for  his  owti  exercise  and  entertain- 
ment. He  had,  however,  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  and  by  some  means  a  copy  was_,given  to  a 
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printer  in  1642,  and  was  no  sooner  published  than 
it  excited  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  novelty 
of  its  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  quick 
succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of  abstruse  al- 
lusions, the  subtlety  of  disquisition,  and  its  strength 
of  language.  The  earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this 
book  to  the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelra  Digby,  who  re- 
turned his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  in  a 
book,  in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  positions 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 
just  censures,  and  profound  speculations ;  yet  its 
principal  claim  to  admiration  is  that  it  was  written  in 
twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was  spent  in  pro- 
curing Browne's  book,  and  part  in  reading  it.  This 
induced  Sir  Thomas  to  publish  a  more  correct  edition 
of  his  work,  which  had  great  success. 

In  1646  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  his  "  En- 
quiries into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors."  Of  this 
book  his  biographer  says  that  "  as  it  arose  not  from 
fancy  and  invention,  but  from  obser\'ation  and  books, 
and  contained  not  a  single  discourse  of  one  con- 
tinued tenour,  but  an  enumeration  of  many  uncon- 
nected particulars,  it  must  have  been  the  collection  of 
years,  and  the  effect  of  a  design  early  formed,  and 
long  pursued."  "  It  is,  indeed,"  adds  the  same 
writer,  "  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  longer  delayed 
the  publication,  and  added  what  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  might  have  furnished."  He  published  in 
1673  the  sixth  edition,  with  some  improvements. 
This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  mth  great 
applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander  Ross  and  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  and  German,  and  afterwards  into 
French.  "  It  might,"  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  now  be 
proper  to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental 
and  partly  emendatory,  to  subjoin  those  discoveries 
which  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
correct  those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
mitted, not  by  idleness  or  neghgence,  but  for  want 
of  Boyle's  or  Newton's  philosophy." 

"  His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages — 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  together 
from  distant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appro- 
priated to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  the 
service  of  another.  He  must,  however,  be  confessed 
to  have  augmented  our  philosophical  diction;  and,  in 
defence  of  his  uncommon  words  and  expressions, 
we  must  consider  that  he  had  uncommon  senti- 
ments, and  was  not  content  to  express  in  many  words 
that  idea  for  which  any  language  could  supply  a 
single  term.  But  his  innovations  are  sometimes 
pleasing,  and  his  temerities  happy :  he  has  many 
verba  ardentia,  forcible  expressions,  which  he  would 
never  h^ve  found,  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which  would  never 
have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little 
fear  of  the  shame  of  falling." 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains  little 
to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665  he  was  chosen  honor- 
ary fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  in  1671 
received  at  Norwich  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Charles  II.  In  his  seventy-sixth  year  he  was  seized 
with  a  complaint  which,  after  having  tortured  him 
about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich, 
October   I9,  16S2. 

BROWNE,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet  of  con- 
siderable merit,  born  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but, 
like  many  other  nominal  students,  chosed  more  agree- 
ablestudies.    His  firstwork  was  entitled"  Britannia's 
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I  Pastorals,"  which  was  followed  by  his  "  Shepherd's 

Pipe  :"  both  were  works  of  considerable  merit.     His 

versification  is  exceedingly  harmonious,  and  his  ex- 

I  pressions  pathetically  simple  and  natural.   The  exact 

j  period  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed 

to  have  been  about  1645. 

j      BROWNE,  WILLIAM,  an  enterprising  Enghsh 

traveller,  who  penetrated  into  the  north  of  Africa 

and  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia.     He  visited  the 

kingdoms  of  Darfur  and  Bornou,  and  was  the  first 

who  made  these  countries   known    to    Europeans. 

;  Returning    to    England,    he    pubhshed,  in    1799, 

I  "  Travels    in    Africa,    Egypt,  and    Assyria."      He 

I  subsequently  went  again  to  Asia,  where  he  lost  his 

'  life  under  circumstances  of  great  mystery.     Great 

j  exertions  were  made  to  discover  the  authors  of  his 

death,  but  without  success.     The  prince  of  Persia 

caused  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Akhand. 

BROWNE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  physician  more 

celel^rated  for   his  eccentricities  than  for  the  pro- 

[  fundity  of  his  knowlege.     He  was  born  in  1692,  and 

I  some  of  his  earliest  works  consisted  of  translations 

from  the  early  Latin  works  on  science. 

j      In  1772  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  A  New- 

year's  Gift,  a  Problem  and  Demonstration  on  the 

j  Thirty-nine  Articles ;"  and,  as  this  work  contains  a 

fair  specimen  of  his  style,  we  subjoin  a  specimen. 

"  This  problem  and  demonstration,"  he  informs 
us,  "  though  now  first  published,  on  account  of  the 
present  controversy  concerning  these  articles,  owe 
their  birth   to  my  being  called   upon  to  subscribe 
them,  at  an  early  period  of  hfe.     For  in  my  soph's 
year,   1711,  being  a  student  at  Peter-house,  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  just  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  having  performed  all  my  exercises  in  the  schools 
(and    also  a  first   opponency   extraordinarj'    to  an 
ingenious    pupil,     afterwards     Dr.  Barnard,    pre- 
bendary  of  Norsvich)  on   mathematical  quaestions, 
at  the  particular  request  of  Mr.  proctor  Laughton 
of  Clare  Hall  (who  drew  me  into  it  by  a  promise  of 
the  senior  optime  of  the  year),  I  was  then  first  informed 
that  subscribing  these  articles  was  a  necessary  step 
to  taking  my  degree  of  B.  A.,  as  well  as  all  other  de- 
grees.    I  had  considered  long  before  at  school,  and 
on  my  admission  in  1707,  that  the  universal  profes- 
sion  of    religion    must   much   more    concern    me 
through  life,  to  provide  for  my  happiness  hereafter, 
than  the  particular  profession  of  physic,  which  I  pro- 
posed to  pursue,  to  provide  for  my  more  convenient 
existence  here ;  and  therefore  had  selected  out  of  the 
library  left  by  my  father  (who  had  himself  been  a 
regular  physician,    educated    under  the   tuition  of 
Sir  J.  ElUs,  M.  D.,  afterwards  master  of  Caius  Col- 
lege), "  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  a  Protestant,"  the 
whole   famous    protestant  and  popish   controversy, 
commentaries  on  scripture,  and  such  other)  books 
as  suited  my  purpose.     I  particularly  pitched  upon 
three    for  perpetual   pocket-companions,  "  Bleau's 
Greek  Testament,"  "  Hippocratis  Aphoristica,"  and 
"Elzevir  Horace,"  expecting  from  the  first  to  draw 
di\'inity,  from  the  second  physic,  and  from  the  last 
good  sense  and  \-ivacity.     Here  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
collecting my  partiality  for  St.  Luke,  because  he  was 
a  physician,  by  the  particular  pleasure  I  took  in  per- 
ceiving the  superior  purity  of  his  Greek  over  that  of 
the  other  evangelists.      But  I  did  not  then  know, 
what  I  was  afterwards  taught  by  Dr.  Friend's  learned 
History  of  Physic,  that  this  purity  was  owing  to  his 
being  a  physician,  and  consequently  conversant  with 
U2 
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our  Greek  fathers  of  physic.  Being  thus  fortified,  I 
thought  myself  as  well  prepared  for  an  encounter 
with  these  articles  as  so  young  a  person  could  reason- 
ably be  expected.  I  therefore  determined  to  read 
them  over  as  carefully  and  critically  as  I  could  ;  and 
upon  this  met  with  so  many  difficulties,  utterly  ir- 
reconcileable  by  me  to  the  divine  original,  that  I  al- 
most despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  subscribe  them. 
But,  not  to  be  totally  discouraged,  1  resolved  to  re- 
consider them  with  redoubled  diligence  ;  and  then 
at  last  had  the  pleasure  to  discover,  in  article  VI.  and 
XX.,  what  appeared  to  my  best  private  judgment  and 
understanding  a  clear  solution  of  all  the  difficulties, 
and  an  absolute  defeazance  of  that  exceptionable 
authority  which  inconsistently  with  scripture  they 
seem  to  assume.  I  subscribe  my  name  to  whatever 
I  offer  to  the  public,  that  I  maybe  answerable  for  its 
being  my  sincere  sentiment,  ever  open,  however,  to 
conviction,  by  superior  reason  and  argument." 

Sir  William  Browne  died  in  London,  March  the 
10th,  1774. 

BRUCE,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  modern  traveller, 
born  in  December.  1730  at  the  family  seat  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  county  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  It  hav- 
ing been  determined  to  gi\'e  him  an  English  educa- 
tion, he  was  sent  to  London,  and  resided  there  in  the 
family  of  his  uncle  for  some  time.  In  1746  he  was 
placed  at  Harrow  School,  where  he  made  great  pro- 
gress in  classical  learning.  In  May  1747  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  in  order  to  commence  a  course 
of  study  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  prepara- 
tory to  his  following  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  much  progress, 
and  he  finally  relinquished  his  detennination  of  de- 
voting himself  to  that  profession.  In  1753  he  left 
Scotland  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  India, 
but  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  it  into  execution 
by  forming  a  connection  with  Miss  Allan,  daughter 
of  a  wine-merchant  in  London,  whom  he  married  in 
1754.  But,  though  this  year  did  not  end  with  the 
prosperity  with  which  it  began,  this  accidental  settle- 
ment in  London  changed  his  destination  in  life.  It 
detained  him  in  Europe  till  his  mind  was  formed,  his 
knowledge  matured,  and  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  visiting  the  east  with  honour  and  advantage. 
In  his  own  opinion,  it  prevented  him  from  suffering 
the  cruel  imprisonment  at  Calcutta  in  1756,  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  company's  sen'ants.  He 
now  entered  into  partnership  in  the  wine-business, 
which,  as  well  as  his  marriage,  was  approved  of  by 
his  father  ;  but  his  prospects  in  this  new  situation 
were  soon  clouded.  A  few  months  after  their  mar- 
riage Mrs,  Bruce  exhibited  evident  symptoms  of 
consumptio.n,  and,  being  recommended  to  try  the 
mild  climate  of  the  south  of  France,  expired  at  Paris. 

By  this  melancholy  event  Mr.  Bruce  lost  the  prin- 
cipal tie  that  connected  him  with  business,  and,  al- 
though he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relinquish 
trade  without  some  equivalent  object,  relaxed  his 
personal  efforts  veiy  considerably,  and  added  to  his 
stock  of  languages  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  He 
also  improved  his  skill  in  drawing.  Before  this  time 
he  had  chiefly  cultivated  that  part  of  drawing  which 
relates  to  the  science  of  fortification,  in  hopes  that  he 
might,  on  some  emergency,  find  it  of  use  in  military 
service.  But  views  of  a  more  extensive  kind  now 
induced  him  to  study  drawing  in  general,  and  to  obtain 
a  correct  taste  in  painting,  so  as  to  be  able  to  visit 
with  advantage  those  countries  which  possess  the 


finest  sjiecimens  of  skill  and  genius  in  that  depart- 
ment of  the  arts. 


His  concern  in  the  wine-trade  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  travellingover  a  considerable  part  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Netherlands;  but,  hearing  of  his  fa- 
ther's death  in  1758,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  in 
1761,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  wine-trade. 

He  now,  from  his  observations  while  in  Spain,  sug- 
gested to  the  prime  minister  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Lord  Chatham,  the  practicability  of  a  successful 
expedition  against  Ferrol,  in  Galicia,  where  the 
Spaniards  had  a  considerable  harbour,  and  generally 
stationed  a  part  of  their  navy ;  but  various  circum- 
stances, of  which  perhaps  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  was 
the  principal,  prevented  this  enterprise  from  being  at- 
tempted. Disappointed  in  this,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  pass  his  time  as  a  private 
gentleman,  cultivating  his  paternal  estate.  One  of 
the  new  ministers  however.  Lord  Halifax,  diverted 
him  from  this  design,  and  suggested  Africa  to, him  as 
a  proper  field  for  enterprize  and  discovery;  and, 
that  he  might  go  under  the  protection  of  a  public 
character,  it  was  proposed  to  send  him  as  consul  to 
Algiers.  Bruce  acceded  to  these  proposals,  and  left 
England  in  the  end  of  June  1762.  He  passed 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  carried  with  him  from 
the  latter  country  an  artist  to  assist  him  in  his  draw- 
ings. For  his  subsequent  adventures,  his  travels 
into  Abyssinia,  and  his  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  &c.,  we  must  refer  to  his  published  travels. 
He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1773  ;  and,  in 
1776,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas  of 
Fingask,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 

After  he  settled  at  Kinnaird,  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  managing  his  estate,  in  preparing  his  travels 
for  the  press,  and  other  literary  occupations  ;  and 
he  was  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  travels 
when  death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  1794,  having  entertained  some 
company  at  Kinnaird,  as  he  was  going  down  stairs 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  hand  a  lady 
into  a  carriage,  his  foot  shpped,and  he  fell  from  a  con- 
siderable height.  He  was  taken  up  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  expired  early  next  morning. 

Mr.  Bruce's  figure  was  above  the  common  size  ; 
his  limbs  athletic,  but  well  proportioned ;  his  com- 
plexion sanguine ;  his  countenance  manly  and  good- 
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tempered ;  and  hia  manners  easy  and  polite.  The 
whole  outward  man  was  such  as  to  announce  a  cha- 
racter well  calculated  to  contend  with  the  many  dif- 
ficulties and  trying  occasions  which  so  extraordinary 
a  journey  could  not  but  have  thrown  in  his  way. 
His  internal  characters,  the  features  of  his  under- 
standing and  disposition,  seem  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  corresponded  with  these  outward  lineaments. 
His  personal  accomplishments  fitted  him,  in  a  su- 
perior manner,  for  the  undertakings  in  which  he  en- 
gaged. His  constitution  was  robust,  and  he  had  in- 
ured himself  to  every  kind  of  fatigue  and  exercise. 
In  mental  accomplishments  he  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, the  generality  of  travellers.  He  understood 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  the  two 
first  of  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  with  facility.  Be- 
sides Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  read  well,  though 
not  critically,  he  knew  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  compared 
several  portions  of  the  scriptures  in  those  languages 
He  read  and  spoke  with  ease  Arabic  and  Ethi- 
opic.  The  most  defective  part  of  his  character 
arose  from  his  constitutional  temper,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  be  suspicious,  and  hasty  in  taking 
offence.  His  enmities  therefore  were  sometimes 
capricious,  though,  in  general,  well-founded.  His 
love  of  ancestry  and  practice  of  telling  his  own  ex- 
ploits, though  magnified  into  vices  by  the  weakest  of 
his  enemies,  scarcely  deserve  notice  as  imperfections, 
though  they  certainly  were  prominent  features. 
They  contributed  however,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
excite  that  incredulity  which  for  many  years  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  veracity  of  his  narrative. 

"  Bruce's  Travels,"  after  many  years  of  eager  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  public,  were  published 
in  1790  at  London,  under  the  title  of  "Travels  to 
discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Years  1768 — 
1773."  The  [reception  they  met  with  was  exceed- 
ingly flattering,  yet  numerous  attacks  were  made  on 
the  author's  character  and  veracity  in  the  periodical 
journals,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  refer. 
We  subjoin  an  accurate  fac-simile  of  his  autograph. 
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BRUCE,  MICHAEL,  a  British  poet  of  the  last 
century,  distinguished  for  the  plaintive  elegance  of 
his  compositions.  He  was  born  at  Kinnasswood,  in 
Scotland,  in  1746;  and,  his  friends  being  per- 
sons in  low  circumstances,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  which,  together  with  constitutional  dis- 
ease, gave  a  melancholy  turn  to  his  mind  and  in- 
fluenced the  character  of  his  \vritings.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  the  fatigues  of  which  probably  short- 
ened his  life  ;  he  became  consumptive,  and  died  in 
1767.  His  poems,  which  are  few  in  number,  were 
pubhshed  by  the  Rev.  John  Logan,  together  with 
some  of  his  o\vn,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1770.  One  com- 
posed on  the  anticipation  of  his  own  death  is  pe- 
culiarly afl^ecting. 

BRUCE.    ROBERT,    the   competitor    of  John 
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Baliol  for  the  throne  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  without  any  lineal  descendant,  the 
right  to  the  crown  devolved  on  the  descendants  of 
David  earl  of  Huntington,  who  were  John  Baliol,  de- 
scended from  his  oldest  daughter,  and  Bruce,  de- 
scended, though  one  generation  nearer,  from  his 
second  daughter.  Baliol,  therefore,  claimed  as  issue 
of  the  elder  branch  ;  Bruce  as  one  degree  nearer  the 
common  stock.  If  the  principle  of  representation 
were  regarded,  the  former  had  the  better  claim ;  if 
propinquity  were  considered,  the  latter  was  entitled 
to  the  preference.  The  dispute  was  referrefl  to  the 
decision  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  decided  ia 
favour  of  Baliol;  andthenewkingtook  theoath  offealty 
as  vassal  of  England.  The  oppressions  of  the  English 
induced  Baliol  and  his  countrymen  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  and  Bruce  served  in  the  army  of  Edward^ 
Scotland  was  subjected,  her  king  imprisoned,  her 
defenders  reduced,  slain,  or  made  captive,  when  an 
obscure  individual  arose  to  revenge  her  wrongs. 
William  Wallace,  having  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
country,  was  accused  by  Bruce  of  aspiring  to  the 
throne,  and  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  Falkirk  Bruce 
was  in  the  English  ranks.  In  the  pursuit,  Wallace 
had  the  celebrated  interview  with  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carron.  Hume  relates  that  the  interview  was 
between  Wallace  and  the  younger  Bruce  ;  but  the 
Scottish  historians,  Drummond,  Lesly,Buchanan,&c., 
give  the  account  as  here  stated.  Wallace  displayed 
such  elevation  of  sentiment,  such  disinterestedness  of 
patriotism,  that  Bruce  melted  into  tears,  and  ever 
after  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  oj)pressed 
country. 


BRUCE,  ROBERT,  son  of  the  jn-eceding.  Seven 
years  of  alternate  resistance  and  submission,  of 
wars  and  truces,  had  passed,  from  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  when  Edward  1.  returned  to  London,  in 
1305,  victorious  for  the  third  time  over  Scotland, 
and  delivered  by  treachery  from  the  dreaded  Wallace, 
in  his  train,  among  other  Scotch  nobles,  were  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  Cumyn,  who,  formerly  rivals,  now 
conspired  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  perfidious 
Edward.  They  agreed  that  Bruce  should  be  declared 
king,  and  that  Scotland  should  be  summoned  to 
arms.  Cumyn  betrayed  his  accomplice,  who,  \vithout 
being  informed  of  the  discovery  of  the  i)lot,  was 
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ordered  not  to  leave  the  court.  He  received  the 
lirst  intimation  of  his  danger  by  the  present  of  a  pair 
of  spurs  and  a  purse  of  gold  from  one  of  his  friends ; 
and,  understanding  the  hint,  he  had  his  horses  shod 
with  their  shoes  inverted,  that  the  traces  on  the  snow 
might  baffle  his  pursuers,  and  escaped  to  Scotland.  He 
immediately  assembled  his  friends  at  Dumfries,  and 
all  the  nobles,  except  Cumyn,  encouraged  his  resolu- 
tion and  promised  their  aid.  Cumyn  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  so  desperate  an  undertaking  ; 
and,  after  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Bruce,  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Gray  Friars, 
and  nm  through  the  body.  Robert  Bruce  was  soon 
after  crowned  at  Scone.  Being  twice  defeated,  he 
dismissed  his  troops,  and  retired  to  the  Hebrides, 
accompanied  only  by  two  friends.  His  wife  was 
carried  captive  to  London,  his  three  brothers  were 
hanged,  and  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
when  he  reappeared  in  Scotland,  collected  an  army, 
put  to  the  sword  the  English  garrisons,  and  rallied 
all  Scotland  under  his  banners.  Edward  set  out  to  | 
subdue  the  thrice-conquered  Scots,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  entering  the  kingdom,  vowing  revenge,  and 
secure  of  success,  when  he  sickened  and  died,  enjoin- 
ing it  with  his  last  breath  on  his  successor  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  subjected  all  Scotland. 

Bruce,  although  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter, 
defeated  the  English  at  Bannockburn,  near  Sterling, 
and  secured  the  independence  of  his  crown  in  June 
1314.'  The  distracted  state  of  the  country  required 
vigorous  measures.  The  Scottish  nobles  had  en- 
croached on  the  possessions  of  the  king  and  the 
commons.  The  king  called  upon  them  to  show  the 
titles  by  which  they  held  their  lands.  "  By  these," 
they  exclaimed,  drawing  their  swords,  "we  have 
acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these  we  will  preserve 
them."  King  Robert  was  once  more  obhged  to  de- 
fend his  territories  from  the  English,  who,  encouraged 
by  the  internal  disputes  among  the  Scottish  nobUity, 
again  passed  the  northern  borders.  On  the  plains 
of  B viand,  in  1323,  he  gained  another  memorable 
victory  over  those  formidable  enemies.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  HI.  to  the  thronp  of  England  in 


1 329,  he  obtained  from  that  monarch  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  the  renuncia- 
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tion  of  all  claims  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the 
English.  To  this  document  was  affixed  the  great 
seals  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  latter  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

BRUGMANS,  SEBALD  JUSTINUS,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  physician-in-chief  of  the  army,  of  the 
marine,  and  of  the  colonies,  member  of  the  institute 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  several  learned  societies. 
He  was  born  at  Franeker  in  1763,  and  graduated  in 
1781  at  Groningen.  His  dissertations,  "  Lithologia 
Groningiana,"  "On  Hurtful  and  Poisonous  Plants  in 
Pastures,"  "  On  the  Symptoms  of  Decay  in  Trees," 
and  "  De  Puogenia,"  in  1785,  procured  him  great  dis- 
tinction. He  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
physics  in  Franeker,  where  he  formed  a  cabinet  of 
comparative  anatomy,  one  of  the  first  in  Europe  in 
point  of  extent  and  excellence.  In  1795  he  went  to 
Leyden  as  professor  of  chemistr)'.  He  was  an  active 
contributor  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  Batava.  King 
Louis  made  him  his  physician,  and  confirmed  all  his 
institutions.  After  the  union  of  Holland  with 
France,  Napoleon  made  him  inspector-general  of  the 
hospitals,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Leyden, 
for  which  he  procured  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
state,  and,  in  later  times,  the  return  of  its  collection 
of  natural  history  from  Paris.  During  the  many 
years  he  was  director  of  the  military  hospital,  the 
number  of  deaths  by  wounds  and  diseases  was  never 
increased  by  hospital  fevers ;  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  promptly  procured  medical  aid  for 
more  than  20,000  wounded  men.  His  treatise  "  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Miasma  of  Hospital-Fever"  gained 
the  prize  of  the  academy  in  Haarlem.  His  original 
views  on  the  organization  of  fishes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  transactions  of  the  national  institute  of  the 
Netherlands.     He  died  in  1819- 

BRUHL,  HENRY,  COUNT  OF,  a  celebrated 
minister  of  Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Saxony.  He  was  bom  in  1700,  in  Thuringia ;  and, 
as  his  family  was  not  very  rich,  he  entered  as  a  page 
into  the  service  of  the  duchess  Elizabeth,  M'hose 
favour,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustus  II.  he  gained  by 
his  lively  and  graceful  manners.  On  the  death  of 
the  king  at  Warsaw,  in  1733,  the  crown  of  Poland, 
with  the  other  regalia,  being  through  the  good  for- 
tune of  Bruhl  intrusted  to  him,  he  carried  them 
immediately  to  the  new  elector,  Augustus  III.,  and 
showed  the  greatest  activity  in  promoting  his  election. 
From  this  time  fortune  never  deserted  him.  He  had 
cunning  and  skill  sufficient  to  govern  his  master  and 
get  rid  of  his  rivals.  While  he  felt  himself  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  remove  his  rival.  Count 
Sulkowski,  he  acted  as  his  friend ;  but,  after  his 
marriage  with  the  countess  KoUowrath,  the  favourite 
of  the  queen,  he  effected  the  dismissal  of  Sulkowski 
through  her  influence.  He  now  succeeded  in  keeping 
every  body  at  a  distance  from  the  king.  No  servant 
entered  his  ser\'ice  without  the  consent  of  Bruhl ; 
and,  even  when  he  went  to  the  chapel,  all  approach 
to  him  was  prevented. 

The  monarch's  wish  that  his  minister  should  make 
a  great  display  of  wealth  was  gratified  in  the  widest 
extent,  as  Bruhl  kept  200  domestics ;  his  guards 
were  better  paid  than  those  of  the  king  himself,  and 
his  table  more  sumptuous.  Frederic  II.  says  of  him, 
"  Bruhl  had  more  garments,  watches,  laces,  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers  than  any  man  of  the  age.  Caesar 
would  have  counted  him  among  those  curled  and 
perfumed  heads  which  he  did  not  fear."     But  Au- 
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gustus  III.  was  no  Cgesar.  When  this  idle  prince 
loitered  about  smoking,  and  asked,  without  looking 
at  his  favourite,  "Bruhl,  have  1  any  money?"  "Yes, 
sire,"  was  the  continual  answer ;  and,  to  satisfy  the 
king's  demands,  he  exhausted  the  state,  plunged  the 
country  into  debt,  and  greatly  reduced  the  army. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years'  war,  it  com- 
prised but  17,000  men,  and  these  were  compelled  to 
surrender  at  Pima,  from  want  of  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. Bruhl  fled  with  the  king,  the  pictures,  and 
the  china,  to  Poland ;  but  the  archives  of  the  state 
were  left  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  less  avaricious  of 
titles  and  money  than  of  power.  He  died  a  few 
weeks  after  his  king  in  1763.  An  examination  after 
his  death  showed  that  he  owed  his  immense  fortune 
to  the  prodigality  of  the  king,  rather  than  to  un- 
lawful means  of  accumulation. 

BRUMOY,  PETER,  a  celebrated  French  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1688.  In  1722  he  became 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesuits.  His  principal 
work  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  "  Greek  Theatre." 
He  died  in  1742. 

BRUN,  CHARLES  LE.— This  eminent  painter 
was  born  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1619.  He  early  in  life  excelled  in  making  charcoal 
sketches,  and  was  much  assisted  by  Poussin.  In 
1660  he  was  appointed  principal  painter  to  the 
French  monarch,  and  painted  many  large  pictures 
for  the  palaces.  He  died  at  the  Gobelins  in  I69O. 
Le  Brun's  treatise  on  "  Physiognomy"  and  his  "  Cha- 
racters of  the  Passions"  posses.s  considerable  merit. 
BRUNCK,  RICHARD  FRANCIS.  — Of  this 
eminent  scholar  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  at  Strasburg  in  1729,  and  died  in 
that  city  m  the  middle  of  1803.  He  edited  several 
editions  of  many  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  was 
well  known  for  his  critical  labours. 

BRUNE,  WILLIAM  MARIA  ANNE,  a  cele- 
brated French  marshal,  who  was  born  at  Brivez  la 
Gaillairde  in  March  1763.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  he  was  engaged  in  the  profes- 
sion of  printing,  and  first  became  known  by  publish- 
ing some  small  works  of  his  own  composition.  He 
afterwards  devoted  himself  ardently  to  politics,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  club  des  Cordeliers,  was  con- 
nected with  Danton,  and  played  an  active  part  in  the 
tempests  of  that  period.  In  1793  he  entered  the 
mihtary  service  in  the  revolutionary  army  in  the 
Gironde,  and  in  1795  he  aided  Barras  to  put  down 
the  Jacobins,  who  had  assaulted  the  camp  of  Crenelle. 
Aftenvards  he  distinguished  himself  as  general  of 
brigade  in  the  Italian  army,  in  1797,  in  the  attack  of 
Verona,  and  in  the  battle  of  Arcoli.  When  the  di- 
rectory of  Switzerland  declared  war  Brune  received 
the  chief  command  of  an  army,  entered  the  country 
without  much  opposition  in  January  1798,  and  ef- 
fected a  new  organization  of  the  government.  In 
1799  he  received  the  chief  command  in  Holland, 
defeated  the  English  in  the  north  of  Holland  near 
Bergen,  and  compelled  the  duke  of  York  to  agree  to 
the  treaty  of  Alcmaer,  by  which  the  English  and 
Russians  were  to  evacuate  the  north  of  Holland. 

In  January  1800  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of 
state,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
west.  The  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  provinces 
torn  by  civil  war  was  in  a  great  degree  effected  by 
him.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Itahan  army.  Towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember he  led  his    troops   over  the   Mincio   and 
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conquered  the  Austrians,  passed  the  Adige  in  1801, 
took  possession  of  Vicenza  and  Roveredo,  and  con- 
cluded an  armistice  at  Trenso  with  the  Austrian 
general  Bellegarde,  by  which  several  fortified  places 
in  Italy  were  surrendered  to  the  French  troops. 
When  peace  recalled  him  to  the  council  of  state, 
towards  the  end  of  November  1802,  he  laid  before 
the  legislative  body  for  confirmation  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  court  of  Na})les.  The  next  year  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  prevailed  there  at  first  over  the  English 
party,  and  received  from  the  Turkish  ministry  the 
highest  marks  of  honour;  but,  when  new  dissensions 
arose  between  the  two  powers,  he  left  Turkey. 
During  his  absence  he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the 
empire;  and,  at  the  end  of  ItOC,  Napoleon  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and 
soon  after  commander  of  the  troops  in  Swedish 
Pomerania,  against  the  king  of  Sweden.  ITiis 
monarch  invited  the  marshal  to  a  personal  interview, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  convert  him  to  the  cause 
of  Louis  XVIII.  Brune  refused  every  proposal. 
However,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  indignation  of 
Napoleon  by  his  conduct  in  this  interview,  and  also 
by  favouring  the  English  contraband  trade  in  Ham- 
burg. He  was  in  consequence  recalled,  and  suffered 
to  remain  without  employment. 

After  the  revolution  of  1814  he  recogni.sed  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  received  the  cross  of  Louis,  but  no  ap- 
pointment.    This  was  the   cause   of  his    declaring 
himself  for  Napoleon  immediately  upon  his  return. 
He   received  the  chief  command   of  an  important 
army  in  the  south  of  France,  and  was  made  a  peer. 
When  circumstances  changed  again,  he  delayed  a 
long  time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  which  was  in 
his  possession  in  181.5,  to  the  troops  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  king.     This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  severities  exercised  by  his  com- 
mand, might  well  have  excited  against  him  the  rage 
of  the  people.    While  retiring  from  Toulon  to  Pans, 
he  was  recognised  at  Avignon  by  the  people,  who 
favoured  the  king,  and  they  immediately  collected 
together  about  the  hotel  where  he  had  entered.    The 
excited  populace  were  heated  still  more  when  a  re- 
port was  spread  among  them  that  Brune  was  the 
murderer  of  the  princess  Lamljalle.     The  marshal 
was  permitted,  however,  to  go  away  quietly.     But 
scarcely  had  his  carriage  left  the  city  before  a  mob 
of  the  rabble  which   had   followed    compelled   the 
driver  to  turn  back  to  the  hotel.    When  the  marshal 
had  alighted  and  retired  with  his  two  adjutants  to 
his  former  chamber,  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
locked.  The  insurgents  had  in  the  mean  time  gained 
a  powerful  accession  to  their  numbers,   and  with 
loud  shouts  demanded  the  death  of  the  marshal.    In 
vain  did  the  prefect  and  the  mayor  strive  to  defend 
him  (as  there  were  no  troops   in  the  city)  for  the 
space  of  four  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.    The  door  was  at  last  broken  open,  a  crowd  of 
murderers  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  the  unhappy 
marshal  fell  under  a  shower  of  balls,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  defend  himself  and  justify  his  conduct. 
His  body  was  exposed  to  the  most  shameful  insults, 
and  then  dragged  from  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  from  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  river 
BRUNEHILD,  or  BRUNICHILD,  a  Visigothic 
princess,  of  powerful  mind,  enterprising  spirit,  he- 
roic resolution,  deep  political  knowledge,  and  unre- 
strained ambition.     She  involved  her  husband  in  a 
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war  wifli  his  brother  Chilperic,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  murdered,  A.  D.  57o  ;  but  she  con- 
tinued to  Uve  and  reign  till  613,  when  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Clothaire  II.,  king  of  Soissons,  who  put 
her  10  a  most  terrible  death,  as  haA-ing  been  the  mur- 
deress of  ten  kings  and  roval  princes. 

BRUNELLEJSCHI,  PHILIP.— This  distinguish- 
ed architect  was  born  in  1377  at  Florence,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Dante, 
to  natural  jihilosophy  and  perspective,  the  rules  of 
which  were  then  scarcely  known.  He  formed  various 
figures,  and  invented  ingenious  machines.  He  de- 
voted himself  particularly,  however,  to  architecture, 
and  learned  the  art  of  drawing,  to  make  his  archi- 
tectural yjlans, — statuary,  to  adorn  them, — and  me- 
chanics, that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  the  materials. 
He  was  also  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics  and 
geometry.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  views  of  the 
finest  monuments  in  Florence  in  perspective — an  art 
which  then  excited  much  astonishment.  This  know- 
ledge prepared  him  for  bold  and  difficult  under- 
takings, and  gained  him  the  name  of  the  restorer  of 
architecture.  As  a  statuary  he  was  much  indebted 
to  his  intimate  connection  with  Donatello,  who  was 
then  very  young,  but'very  intelligent.  Both  went  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  there  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
restoring  architecture  to  the  principles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  When  the  architects  assembled  in 
1407,  at  Florence,  to  consult  upon  the  building  of 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral,  the  plan  which  Bru- 
nelleschi  proposed  received  but  little  attention,  and 
he  went  back  to  Rome.  It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  to  have  recourse  to  him,  as  the  undertaking 
far  surpassed  the  powers  of  the  other  architects.  He 
engaged  to  erect  a  dome,  which  by  its  own  weight, 
and  by  the  strong  connection  of  its  parts,  should 
hang  suspended.  This  proposal  seemed  so  wonder- 
ful that  the  author  was  regarded  as  insane.  As 
all  other  plans,  however,  failed  to  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  the  magistrates,  he  Mas  again  recalled, 
and  ordered  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  execute  his  plan.  This  he  refused  to  do,  but 
built  two  small  chapels  according  to  his  new  system, 
upon  which  the  charge  of  erecting  the  dome  was 
committed  to  him.  As  he  observed  that  the  higherthe 
building  was  raised  the  more  time  was  lost  in  going 
up  and  down,  he  erected  some  small  lodgings  on  the 
dome  itself,  and  by  that  means  saved  the  labourers 
the  time  thus  spent.  Aided  only  by  his  own  genius, 
he  accomplished  the  work,  which  remains  one  of 
the  boldest  creations  of  the  human  mind.  But  the 
ingenious  lantern,  which  formed  tlie  upper  part  of 
the  dome,  was  not  finished  when  he  died,  in  1444, 
aged  sixty-seven.  It  was  completed,  however,  accord- 
ing to  his  first  design.  Xomonument  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture is  more  noble  than  this  wonderful  building. 
Only  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  which  was  built 
since,  excels  it  in  height,  but  is  inferior  to  it  in  light- 
ness and  grandeur  of  style.  Michael  Angelo  said  it 
was  difficult  to  imitate  Brunelleschi,  and  impossible 
to  excel  him. 

BRUNET,  JAMES  CHARLES,  bookseller  at 
Paris,  who  began  his  bibliographical  career  by  the  pre- 
paration of  several  auction  catalogues,  of  which  the 
most  interesting  is  that  of  the  count  d'Ourches,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  of  a  supplementary  volume 
to  Cailleau's  and  Duclos's  "  Dictionnaire  Bibliogra- 
phique."  In  ISIO  was  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  "  Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  I'Amateur  de  Livres," 


which  gained  such  universal  applause  that,  in  1814/ 
a  second,  and,  in  1820,  a  third  edition,  of  four  vo- 
lumes each  were  demanded.  This  work  showed 
him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  meritorious  Debure. 
An  attempt  to  unite  the  plan  of  his  work  with  the 
considerations  which  must  guide  the  man  of  learn- 
ing in  his  studies  and  labours  is  contained  in  the 
"  Bibliographical  Lexicon"  by  Ebert,  since  published. 
BRUNO  THE  GREAT,  archbishop  of  Cologne 
and  duke  of  Lorraine,  third  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
and  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Otho  L  He  had  a 
great  share  in  the  events  of  his  time,  and  surpassed 
all  the  contemporary  bishops  in  talents  and  know- 
ledge. A  numerous  train  of  learned  men  from  all 
countries,  even  from  Greece,  continually  followed 
him,  and  his  excellent  example  was  imitated  by 
many  prelates.  He  died  at  Rheims  in  960.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  five  book  of  Moses  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  several  saints  are  ascribed  to  him. 

BRUNO,  ST. — Among  several  individuals  of  this 
name,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  one  who  established 
the  order  of  Carthusian  monks.  He  was  born  at 
Cologne,  about  1030,  of  an  old  and  noble  family, 
Avhich  still  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Cunibert,  in  which  also  he  afterwards 
received  a  canonship,  and  then  studied  at  Rheims, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  to  such  a  degree  that 
Gervaise  the  bishop  appointed  him  to  superintend  aU 
the  schools  of  the  district.  He  attracted  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  and  among  others  Odo,  after- 
wards Pope  Urban  II.  The  immorality  of  his  times 
induced  him  to  go  into  solitude,  and  he  retired,  with 
six  friends  of  the  same  disposition,  to  the  residence  of 
St.  Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  who,  in  1084,  led 
them  to  a  desert  four  or  five  leagues  distant  from  the 
city  called  Chartreuse,  whence  the  order  of  monks 
received  its  name.  Here  in  a  narrow  valley,  over- 
shadowed by  two  steep  rocks  covered  with  snow 
and  thorns,  Bruno  and  his  companions  built  an  ora- 
tory, and  small  separate  cells  to  dwell  in,  and  founded 
in  1086  one  of  the  severest  orders  of  monks.  In 
the  mean  time  Urban  II.  became  pope,  and,  in  1089, 
invited  his  former  instructor  to  his  court.  Bruno 
reluctantly  obeyed,  but  refused  every  spiritual  dig- 
nity, and,  in  1094,  received  permission  to  found  a 
second  Carthusian  establishment  in  the  solitude  of 
della  Torre,  in  Calabria.  Here  he  lived  in  his  former 
mode,  ruled  his  new  colony  with  wisdom,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  scholars,  A.  D.  1101.  Leo  X.,  in 
1514,  permitted  the  Carthusians  to  celebrate  a  mass 
in  honour  of  him  ;  and  Gregory  XV.,  in  1623,  ex- 
tended it  to  the  whole  cathoUc  church. , 

BRUNO,  or  BRUNI  of  Arezzo,  whence  his 
name  Aretino  (Aretinus),  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  literati  at  the  period  of  the  revnval  of 
classic  literature  in  Italy.  He  was  born  in  1370, 
and  in  his  childhood  was  excited  by  the  character 
of  Petrarch  to  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  to  which 
he  consecrated  his  life.  He  first  studied  law  at  Flo- 
rence and  Ravenna,  but  the  arrival  of  Emanuel 
Chrysoloras  at  Florence  gave  him  a  decided  turn  for 
classical  learning.  He  afterwards  filled  many  offices 
in  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  accompanied 
Pope  John  XXIII.  to  Constance,  where  the  latter 
was  deposed,  and  Bruno  escaped  to  Florence.  Here 
he  wrote  his  "  Florentine  History,"  received  in  conse- 
quence the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  afterwards,  bv 
favour  of  the  Medici,  became  secretar}-  to  the  repubhc 
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In  this  important  post  he  died,  A.  D.  1444.  Flo- 
rence and  Arezzo  vied  with  each  other  in  honour- 
ing his  memory  hy  splendid  obsequies  and  monu- 
ments. The  merits  of  Bruno  in  spreading  and  ad- 
vancing the  study  of  Greek  literature  consist  parti- 
cularly in  his  literal  Latin  translations  of  the  classics  ; 
for  instance,  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  the  biographies  of  Plutarch,  &c. 
The  other  works  on  which  his  fame  rests  are  his 
"  Florentine  History,"  also  a  history  of  his  times, 
from  1/38  to  1440,  and  his  speeches.  His  collection 
of  letters  also  is  valuable. 

BRUNO,  GIORDANO,  a  philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  distinguished  by  the  originahty 
and  poetical  boldness  of  his  speculations.  He  was 
born  at  Nola,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  entered 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  took  refuge  probably  from 
the  persecutions  which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  his 
religious  doubts  and  his  satires  on  the  life  of  the 
monks  at  Geneva  in  1582,  where,  however,  he  was 
soon  persecuted  by  the  Calvinists  for  his  paradoxes 
and  his  violence.  He  stood  forth  in  1583,  at  Paris, 
as  the  antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
as  teacher  of  the  ars  huUiuna.  Here  he  found  many 
opponents,  went  to  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
from  1586  to  1588,  taught  his  philosophy  at  "Wit- 
tenberg. Why  he  left  Wittenberg  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  in  1588  to  Helmstadt, 
and  he  seems  to  have  visited  Prague  before  that 
year.  Protected  by  Duke  Julius  of  Wolfenbiittel, 
he  remained  in  Helmstadt  till  his  protector  oied  in 
1589.  He  was  then  engaged  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  with  the  publication  of  some  works,  but  left 
this  city  also  in  1592,  and  returned  (it  is  not  known 
for  what  purpose)  to  Italy.  He  remained  for  some 
time  in  Padua  in  tranquillity,  until  the  inquisition  of 
Venice  arrested  him  in  1 798,  and  transferred  him  to 
Rome.  After  an  imprisonment  of  two  years,  that 
he  might  have  opportunity  to  retract  his  doctrines, 
he  was  burnt,  February  l6th,  1600,  for  apostasy, 
heresy,  and  A'iolation  of  his  monastic  vows.  He 
suffered  death,  which  he  might  have  averted  even 
eight  days  before  by  a  recantation,  with  fortitude. 
Whilst  his  violent  attacks  on  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  on  the 
narrow-minded  Aristotelians  themselves,  every  where 
created  him  enemies,  his  rashness  and  pride  threw 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  executioners.  His  philo- 
sophical writings,  which  have  become  very  rare,  dis- 
play a  classical  cultivation  of  mind,  a  deep  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy,  wit,  and  satire, 
as  well  as  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Most  of  them  were  published 
between  1584  and  1591,  as  appears  from  the  enume- 
ration of  the  oldest  editions  in  the  "  Bibliographical 
Lexicon"  of  Ebert.  In  1584  appeared  at  Paris  his 
"  Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante"  (a  moral  allegory, 
with  many  satirical  strokes  on  his  own  times),  also 
his  work  "  De  la  Causa,  Principio  et  Uno,"  besides 
"De  rinfinito,  Universo,  et  Mondi."  The  former 
contains  the  foundation,  the  latter  the  apphcation, 
of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  world.  The  doctrine 
is  a  pure  Pantheism,  connected  with  truly  dignified 
notions  of  God — a  more  complete  Pantheistical  sys- 
tem than  had  been  previously  exhibited,  and  which, 
since  his  time,'  Spinoza  only,  who  Uke  Descartes 
borrowed  his  ideas,  has  carried  to  a  greater  perfection. 
The  notion  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  universe,  and 
the  world  endowed  with  organization  and  life,  might 
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have  been  forgiven  by  his  contemporaries  ;  but  his 
inference  that  the  world  is  infinite  and  immeasurable 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  the  worlds,  at 
the  moment  when  the  new  system  of  Copernicus 
was  attacked  from  all  quarters,  could  not  but  be 
looked  U})on  as  a  crime. 

His  writings  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
without  any  methodical  order.  His  language  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  Italian  and  Latin.  His  style  is 
violent  and  fiery.  The  originahty  and  loftiness  of 
his  ideas  take  a  powerful  hold  on  those  who  can  un- 
derstand him.  His  logical  writings,  in  which  he 
boldly  and  skilfully  aj^plies  Raymond  Lully's  art  of 
topical  memory,  are  more  obscure  and  less  interest- 
ing. His  belief  in  magic  and  astrology,  notwith- 
standing his  enlightened  views  of  the  nature  of 
things,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
He  has  also  written  poems,  "  Heroici  Furori,"  and, 
among  others,  a  comedy,  "  II  Candelajo."  The 
most  eminent  philosophers  since  his  time  have 
borrowed  much  from  him.  Among  recent  writers, 
ScheUing  resembles  him  the  most  in  his  metaphysics 
and  his  philosophical  views  of  nature,  and  has  given 
his  name  to  one  of  his  philosophical  writings. 

BRUNSWICK,  CHARLES  WILLIAM  FER- 
DINAND, DUKE  OF.— 'ITiis  distinguished  military 
leader  was  the  son  of  the  reigning  Duke  Charles  of 
Brunswick  and  a  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His 
ambition  was  early  kindled  by  the  achievements  of 
Frederic  II.,  and  the  seven  years'  war  afforded  him 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  military 
talents.  He  commanded  the  Brunswick  troops  in 
the  allied  army  ;  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  at  [Hasten- 
beck,  July  2&th,  1/57,  in  which  he  recaptured  a 
battery  that  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the 
centre  of  the  allied  army,  he  showed  (such  was  the 
expression  of  Frederick)  that  nature  had  destined 
him  for  a  hero.  He  took  the  most  active  part  in  all 
the  enterprises  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand;  and  Frede- 
ric's esteem  for  him  continued  to  increase,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  "  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War," 
and  his  "  Ode  on  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick." In  1764  he  married  the  princess  Augusta 
of  England.  Having  early  become  acquainted  with 
the  real  situation  of  his  native  country,  and  dra^vn 
salutary  instruction  from  the  constant  embarrass- 
ments of  his  father,  before  he  entered  upon  the  go- 
vernment, he  practised  the  greatest  economy,  living 
mostly  retired  from  public  business,  and  devoted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1780,  he  entered  upon  the  government  with  zeal 
and  activity.  Anxious  above  all  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  finances,  he  diminished  his  household, 
discharged  the  debts  of  the  state,  encouraged  agri- 
culture, extended  the  liberty  of  commerce,  under- 
took or  assisted  in  the  erection  of  considerable  build- 
ings, and,  by  causing  Itahan  operas,  masquerades, 
&c.,  to  be  exhibited  gratis,  provided  also  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  Yet,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, he  was  often  unsuccessful,  lliis  was  the  case 
with  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  public  educa- 
tion. He  invited  men  of  learning  into  the  country 
at  great  expense,  but,  the  projected  reformation 
having  met  with  innumerable  obstacles,  they  became 
a  burden  to  the  state.  In  1787  he  was  obhged  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army  for  the 
support  of  the  stadtholder  of  Holland.  The  faciUty 
\nth  which  this  campaign  was  terminated  procured 
the  duke  more  reputation  than  he  i>erhaps  deserved. 
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and  high  expectations  were  entertained  of  him  when 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  broke  out.  The 
duke  received  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  army,  and  issued  at  Coblentz,  July  15, 
1792,  the  celebrated  manifesto  drawn  up  in  a  very 
harsh  and  haughty  style  by  a  Frenchman,  De  Li- 
mon.  It  certainly  did  more  injury  to  the  allied 
forces  than  a  hostile  army  could  have  done.  It  in- 
flamed the  French  nation  almost  to  fury  against  the 
insolent  conquerors,  who  intended  "  to  make  every 
city  that  dared  to  resist  level  with  the  ground,  and 
to  cut  their  way  to  Paris."  The  emperor  Francis 
approved  of  it,  and  so  did  the  king  of  Pnissia ;  but 
the  duke  considered  the  expressions  too  strong.  The 
severest  passages  were  expunged,  but  its  tone  was 
still  very  insolent.  The  duke  designed  to  press 
forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris,  to  cut  off  its  supplies, 
and  thus  to  force  it  to  surrender  by  famine.  In 
August  1792  Longwy  was  taken,  and  in  September 
Verdun.  But  in  Champagne,  a  country  of  itself 
unproductive,  the  transport  of  provisions  for  the 
army  from  the  frontiers  was  rendered  difficult  by 
mountains  and  forests.  Dumouriez  was  encamped 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Menehould,  and  skirmishes  took 
place  daily ;  but  Dumouriez,  not  willing  to  hazard 
the  fate  of  France,  and  foreseeing  that  the  Germans 
would  be  forced  to  retreat  by  want  and  disease, 
avoided  a  decisive  action,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  to  provoke  him  to  it.  The  Germans 
were,  therefore,  obhged  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and 
to  evacuate  Champagne.  Custines  took  Worms  and 
Spire  during  this  retreat,  and  also  captured  the  for- 
tress of  Mentz,  and  soon  aftenvards  Frankfort, 
which  latter  city,  however,  was  retaken  by  the  Prus- 
sians and  Hessians.  The  endeavours  of  the  Ger- 
mans, therefore,  were  principally  directed  to  the  re- 
capture of  those  places.  To  this  end  the  duke,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  opened  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Rhine  in  1 793,  took  the  fortress 
of  Koningstein,  conquered  Mentz,  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  'strong  fortress  of  Landau,  then  in  the 
power  of  the  French.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  duke  and 
Wurmser,  from  Strasburg  to  Saarbruck.  On  that 
day  the  duke  had  a  sanguinary  engagement  with 
Moreau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pirmasens,  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
I'Tie  French  were  driven  from  their  camp  near  the 
village  of  Hornbach,  as  far  as  to  the  Saar.  A  month 
later,  the  duke,  having  formed  a  union  with  Wurm- 
ser, succeeded  in  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Weissen- 
burg,  and  his  attempt  to  draw  nearer  to  Landau.  In 
order  to  gain  another  strong  point  of  support,  he 
ventured  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  mountain- 
fortress  of  Bitsch,  which  is  the  key  of  the  Vosges, 
as  the  road  from  Landau,  Pirmasens,  Weissenburg, 
and  Strasburg  unite  at  that  place.  This  attempt 
miscarried.  However,  he  defeated  a  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  at  Lantern,  which  was  pressing 
through  the  mountains,  under  the  command  of 
Hoche,  with  the  intention  of  relieAing  Landau.  But 
the  daily  attacks  of  Hoche  and  Pichegru,  without  re- 
gard to  the  sacrifice  of  men,  and  the  successful  at- 
tempt of  the  latter  to  break  the  Austrian  lines  near 
Froschweiler,  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  occasioned  the  retreat  of  the  duke  also. 
As  some  difficulties  had  already  risen  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the 
army  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794 
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The  duke  continued  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country  until  the  fatal  year  I8O6.  Although  he 
was  now  of  such  an  age  that  he  might  have  retired 
without  reproach  from  public  life,  yet  he  assumed 
burdens  beyond  his  powers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1 806,  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Petersburg  relative  to  the  war 
that  soon  broke  out  with  France.  He  was  then 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army.  But  his 
physical  strength  was  not  equal  to  his  moral  energy, 
as  was  proved  by  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  closed  his  life  at 
Ottensen,nearAltona,onthe  10th  of  November,  1836. 
As  a  civil  ruler,  he  was  distinguished  for  good  inten- 
tions ;  yet  the  want  of  consistency,  which  is  evident  in 
most  actions  of  his  life,  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  many  failures  of  his  benevolent  purposes.  The 
duke's  subjects  were  also  offended  by  his  foreign  par- 
tialities, particularly  his  fatal  inclination  for  the 
loyal  part  of  the  French  nation,  which  had  been  in- 
stilled into  him  by  Frederic  II. 

BRUNSWICK,  FERDINAND,  DUKE  OF, bom 
at  Brunswick,  on  the  11th  of  January  1721.  Hewasthe 
fourth  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  military  profession.  In  1739  he  entered 
into  the  Prussian  service,  was  engaged  in  the  Silesian 
wars,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals 
in  the  seven  years'  war.  He  commanded  the  allied 
army  in  Westphalia,  where,  always  opposed  to  supe- 
rior forces,  he  displayed  superior  talents.  He  drove 
the  French  from  Lower  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  West- 
phalia, and  was  ^nctorious  in  the  two  great  battles 
of  Crefeld  and  Minden.  After  the  peace  he  resigned 
his  commission,  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  the  king.  From  that  time  he  lived 
at  Brunswick,  the  patron  of  art  and  literature.  He 
died  in  1792. 

BRUNSWICK,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 
DUKE  OF,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Duke 
Charles  William  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  He  was 
born  in  1771,  and  received  the  same  education  with 
his  second  and  third  brothers,  who  were  a  few  years 
older,  till  the  military  career  to  which  he  was  des- 
tined, gave  his  studies  a  particular  direction.  He 
was  loved  by  his  father  with  great  tenderness,  but 
very  strictly  treated.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  successor  of  his  uncle,  Frederic 
Augustus,  duke  of  Oels  and  Branstadt.  He  then 
went  to  Lausanne,  remained  two  years  in  Switzer- 
land, and,  upon  his  return,  was  made  captain  in  a 
Prussian  regiment  of  foot.  During  the  war  against 
France,  in  1792  and  the  following  year,  he  fought  in 
the  Prussian  armies,  and  was  twice  wounded.  After 
the  peace  of  Basle,  he  received  a  regiment,  and,  in 
1804,  married  the  princess  Maria  Elizabeth  Wihel- 
mina  of  Baden.  The  offspring  of  this  marriage  were 
two  princesses,  born  in  1804  and  I8O6.  In  I8O6  he 
took  part  in  the  war  against  France,  with  all  the  fire 
which  the  oppression  of  Germany  and  his  father's 
unhappy  fate  had  kindled  in  him.  He  finally  joined 
the  corps  of  Blucher,  and  was  made  prisoner  with 
him  at  Lubeck.  By  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
the  hereditary  prince,  who  died  in  September  of  the 
same  year  without  leaving  any  children,  and  by  an 
agreement  adjusted  by  his  father  between  him  and 
his  elder  brothers,  who,  on  account  of  their  blind- 
ness, were  unfit  to  govern,  and  were  unmarried,  he 
would  have  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government 
of  Brunswick,  had  not  the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  Nape- 
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I'eon's  will  prevented.      After  that  time  he  lived  at 
Bruchsal,  where  in  April  1808  his  wife  died. 

In  1809,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Austria  and  France,  he  raised  a  body  of  volunteers 
in  Bohemia.     Schill  had  already  perished  in  Stral- 
sund,  when  the  duke  made  an  invasion  into  Saxony. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  by  the  king  of  West- 
phalia to  evacuate  Dresden  and  Leipsic,   with  his 
black  hussars.     The  duke  in  conjunction  with  the 
Austrian  general   von  Ende  forced   his   way   from 
Dresden  to  Franconia,  whither  the  Austrians  under 
Kienmayer  had   penetrated  from  Bohemia.     After 
the  armistice  of  Znaim,  the  Austrians  again  evacu- 
ated Dresden,  which  they  had  occupied  for  the  se- 
cond time,  and  retreated  behind  the  frontiers  of  Bo- 
hemia.    But  the  duke,  renouncing  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  advanced  with   his  corps 
consisting   of   1500   men,   among  whom   were  700 
horse   from   Altenburg,  towards    Leipsic.     After  a 
slight  skirmish  with  the  garrison  there  he  continued 
his  march  to  Halle,  where  he  arrived  July  27,  and 
immediately  pushed  on  to  Halberstadt.    The  West- 
phahan  colonel  Wellingerode,  with  the  fifth  regiment 
of  infantry,  had  entered  the  place  the  same  morning. 
Although  this  regiment  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
it  was  overpowered  and  its  commander  taken  pri- 
soner.    ITie  duke  then  proceeded  to  Brunswick,  his 
native  city,  where  he  bivouacked  on  the  ramparts. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  any  rest,  for  he  was  closely 
pursued   on   all    sides :    the   Westphalian    general 
Reubel  assembled  4000  men  of  his  division  at  Ohof 
in  the  vicinity  of  Brunswick  ;  General  Gratien  with 
a  Dutch  division  had  set  out  from  Erfurt ;  and  the 
Danish  general  Ewald,  marching  from  Gluckstadt 
into  the  territories  of  Hanover,  crossed  the  Elbe,  in 
order  to  cover  that  river.     On  the  first  of  August, 
1809,  Reubel  met  the  duke  not  far   from  Bruns- 
wick,  near  the   village  of   Oelper,  and   an  action 
ensued,  in  which  a  corps  of  4000  men   not  only 
retreated  before   1500,  but  also  opened  to  them  the 
only  way  by  which  they  could  escape.     The  following 
day  the  duke  left  Brunswick,  and  from  the  road  he 
took  it  was  conjectured  that   he  would  march   to- 
wards CeUe,  whither  he  was  pursued,  therefore,  by 
the  Westphalian  troops.     Instead  however  of  doing 
this,  he  took  his  way  through  Hanover  immediately 
to  Nienburg,  crossed  the  Weser,   and,   having  de- 
stroyed the  bridges  behind  him,  marched  down  the 
river,  and  hastened  his  march  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Weser,  while  part  of  his  corps  to  make  a  demon- 
stration turned  towards  Bremen.     Here  the  black 
hussars  entered  and  occupied  the  gates,  but  on  the 
follo\ving  day  continued  their  march.      Meantime 
the  duke  advanced  through  the  territory  of  Olden- 
burg.    He  passed  the  night  of  the  5th  of  August  at 
Delmenhorst,  and  appeared  to  be  directing  his  course 
to  East  Friesland,  in  order  to  embark  there.     But, 
contrary  to  expectation,  he  crossed  at  Huntebruck 
the  small  river  Hunte,  which  falls  into  the  Weser, 
seized   the    merchant   ships   which    were   lying   at 
Elsfleth,  principally  unloaded,  embarked  his  troops 
in  the  night  of  the  6th,  leaving  behind  the  horses, 
and  procuring  in  that  country  which  is  inhabited  by 
seamen  the  necessary  sailors  by  force.     On  the  7th 
in  the  morning  the  duke  himself,   having  the  Eng- 
lish flag  hoisted,   set  sail,  and,  on  the  8th,  landed  at 
Heligoland,  whence  he  sailed  on  the  11th,  with  his 
corps,  for  England.     In  England  the  duke  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction.     His  corps  immediately 
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entered  the  English  service,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  parhament 
granted  him  a  pension  of  6000/.  until  he  returned  to 
his  hereditary  dominions.  He  was  a  prince  of  an 
uncommonly  open  character.  In  his  hereditary 
states,  he  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  but  his  fre- 
quent errors  disappointed  the  great  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him,  and  narrow-minded 
counsellors  contributed  to  lead  him  astray.  He 
wished  to  sow  and  reap  at  the  same  time.  His 
great  preparations  caused  such  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture, in  1814  and  1815,  that  his  finances  were  thrown 
into  great  disorder,  and  even  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  was  not  paid.  Thus  he  became  unpo- 
pular as  the  sovereign  of  a  country  which  had  been 
prosperous  under  his  father's  sceptre.  The  events 
of  1815  called  him  again  to  arms,  and  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  on  the  l6th  of  June  1815. 

BRUNSWICK,  M.  J.  LEOPOLD,  PRINCE  OF, 
a  major-general  in  the  Prussian  service.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick,  born 
at  Wolfenbuttel  in  1752.  He  studied  in  Strasburg 
mihtary  science  and  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
travelled  through  Italy  under  the  care  of  Lessing, 
and  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1776,  as  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  of  foot  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder.  In  this  city,  where  he  resided  after  his  return 
from  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession  in  1779,  he 
gained  universal  esteem  by  his  amiable  character, 
his  talents,  and  his  zeal  for  literature.  In  1780 
Frankfort  was  preserved  by  his  activity  from  an  in- 
undation which  threatened  to  overthrow  the  dikes 
and  deluge  the  suburbs,  and  he  displayed  the  same 
vigilance  on  the  occasion  of  several  conflagrations, 
with  which  that  city  was  afl3icted.  He  visited  the 
poor  in  their  most  miserable  haunts,  and  his  hfe  was 
devoted  to  works  of  benevolence.  He  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  humanity  in  the  inundation  of  1785,  in 
which  he  was  drowned  while  hastening  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  suburbs.  The  monuments  that  have 
been  erected  to  him  will  bear  witness  to  future  gene- 
rations of  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries. 

BRUTUS,  MARCUS  JUNIUS.— This  republican 
resembled  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  expeller 
of  Tarquin.  He  was  at  first  an  enemy  of  Pompey, 
who  had  slain  his  father  in  Galatia,  but  forgot  his 
private  enmity,  and  was  reconciled  to  him,  when  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  freedom.  He  did  not  how- 
ever assume  any  public  station,  and,  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Pharsalia,  surrendered  himself  to 
Caesar,  who  received  him  with  the  tenderest  friend- 
ship, as  he  had  always  loved  him  and  regarded  him 
almost  hke  his  own  son,  because  the  mother  of  Bru- 
tus, the  sister  of  the  rigid  Cato,  had  been  the  object 
of  his  affection.  In  the  distribution  of  the  oflfices  of 
state  the  dictator  appointed  Brutus'  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia.  Notwdthstanding  these  benefits, 
Brutus  was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar, 
deeming  the  sacrifice  of  private  friendship  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  was  led  into  the 
conspiracy  by  Cassius,  who,  impelled  by  hatred 
against  Caesar  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  freedom, 
sought  at  first  by  writing,  and  then  by  means  of  his 
wife  Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  to  gain  his  favour;  and, 
when  he  thought  him  prepared  for  the  proposal,  dis- 
closed to  him  verbally  the  plan  of  a  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  who  was  then  aiming  at  the  supreme 
power.  Brutus  agreed  to  the  design,  and  his  influ- 
ence led  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans  to 
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embrace  it  also.  The  result  was  that  Csesar  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  senate-house.  In  various  public 
speeches  Brutus  explained  the  reasons  for  this  deed, 
but  he  could  not  appease  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people,  and  retired  with  his  party  to  the  capitol.  ■  He 
soon  after  took  courage,  when  the  consul  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  and  the  praetor  Cornelius  Cinna,  Caesar's 
brother-in-law,  declared  themselves  in  his  favour. 
But  Antony,  whom  Brutus  had  generously  spared, 
was  reconciled  to  him  only  in  appearance,  and  ob- 
tained his  leave  to  read  Caesar's  will  to  the  people. 
By  means  of  this  instrument,  Antony  succeeded  in 
exciting  the  popular  indignation  against  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar,  and  they  were  compelled  to  flee 
from  Rome. 

Brutus  went  to  Athens,  and  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  there  among  the  Roman  nobility ;  he  gained 
over  also  the  troops  in  Macedonia.  He  then  began 
to  levy  soldiers  openly,  which  was  the  easier  for  him, 
as  the  remainder  of  Pompey's  troops,  since  the  defeat 
of  their  general,  had  been  roving  about  in  Thessaly. 
Hortensius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  aided  him  ; 
and  he,  thus  master  of  all  Greece  and  Macedonia,  in 
a  short  time  stood  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
He  went  now  to  Asia  and  joined  Cassius,  whose 
efforts  had  been  equally  successful.  In  Rome,  on 
the  contrary,  the  triumvirs  prevailed.  All  the  con- 
spirators had  been  condemned,  and  the  people  had 
taken  up  arms  against  them.  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
hanng  with  difficulty  subdued  the  Lycians  and 
Rhodians,  returned  to  Europe  to  oppose  the  trium- 
viri. The  army  passed  over  the  Hellespont,  and 
nineteen  legions  and  20,000  cavalry  were  assembled 
on  the  plains  of  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  whither 
also  the  triumvirs  Antony  and  Octavianus  marched 
with  their  legions.  Although  the  Roman  historians 
do  not  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, so  much  as  this  appears  certain,  that  Cassius 
was  beaten  by  Antony,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
killed  by  a  slave, — that  Brutus  fought  with  greater 
success  against  the  division  of  the  anny  commanded 
by  Octavianus,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  conducting  the  battle  in  person, — that  Brutus 
after  the  engagement  took  possession  of  an  advan- 
tageous situation,  where  it  was  difficult  for  an  attack 
to  be  made  upon  him, — that  he  was  induced  by  the 
ardour  of  his  soldiers  to  renew  the  contest,  and  was 
a  second  time  unsuccessful.  He  was  totally  defeated, 
escaped  with  only  a  few  friends,  passed  the  night  in 
a  cave,  and,  as  he  saw  his  cause  irretrievably  ruined, 
ordered  Stato,  one  of  his  confidants,  to  kill  him. 
Strato  refused  a  long  time  to  perform  the  command; 
but,  seeing  Brutus  resolved,  he  turned  away  his  face 
and  held  his  sword  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it.  Thus 
died  Brutus  in  the  forty-third  vear  of  his  age. 

BRUYERE,  JOHN  DE  LA,  an  ingenious  French 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1640.  He  was  early  in  life 
appointed  preceptor  to  one  of  the  royal  princes,  and 
Louis  XIV.  granted  him  a  pension  for  life.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  principally  distinguished  is  his 
"Characters  of  Theophratus."     He  died  in  1696. 

BRYANT  JACOB.— This  learned  scholar  and 
mythologist,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1715.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Eton,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  at  King's  College  Cambridge. 
In  1767,  he  pubUshed  "  Observations  and  Enquiries 
relating  to  Various  Parts  of  Ancient  History,  con- 
taining Dissertations  on  the  Wind  Euroclydon,  and 
on  the  Island  Melite,  together  with  an  Account  of 
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Egypt  in  its  most  Early  State,  and  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  ;  wherein  the  Time  of  their  coming,  the  Pro- 
vince which  they  particularly  possessed,  and  on 
which  the  Israelites  afterwards  succeeded,  is  endea- 
voured to  be  stated.  The  Whole  calculated  to  throw 
Light  on  the  Historj-of  that  Ancient  Kingdom,as  well  as 
on  the  Histories  of  the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Babylon- 
ians, Edomites  and  other  Nations."  His  next  commu- 
nication to  the  public,  and  the  work  on  which  his 
character  as  a  scholar  must  ultimately  rest,  was  his 
"New  System  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology; 
wherein  an  Attempt  is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of 
Fable,  and  to  reduce  Truth  to  its  Original  Purity." 
Of  this  publication  the  first  and  second  volumes 
came  forth  together,  in  1774,  and  the  third  followed 
two  years  after.  It  being  his  professed  design  to 
present  a  history  of  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  Canaanites,  Helladians,  lonians,  Leleges, 
Dorians,  Pelasgi,  and  other  ancient  nations,  his  re- 
searches for  this  purpose  were  not  only  of  necessity 
recondite,  but  in  many  instances  uncertain ;  but,  to 
faciUtate  his  passage  through  the  mighty  lab}Tinth 
which  led  to  his  primary  object,  he  not  only  availed 
himself  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  ancient  history 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  but  also  of  a  variety  of 
etymological  aids. 

Mr.  Bryant  continued  to  write  for  the  press  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
lished a  great  many  learned  works.  In  forming  a 
general  estimate  of  Mr.  Bryant's  literary  character, 
it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  classical  scholar,  he  had 
few  equals ;  his  acquaintance  with  history  and  the 
topics  of  general  information  was  of  very  uncommon 
extent ;  but  from  the  want  of  oriental  literature,  and 
the  stricter  sciences,  he  yielded  too  often  to  the  im- 
pulses of  a  vigorous  fancy.  It  will,  notwithstanding, 
be  found  from  repeated  perusals  of  his  writings  that 
he  deservedly  ranks  amongst  the  first  men  of  his 
age,  and  from  having  consecrated  his  great  talents 
and  acquisitions  to  the  service  of  religion,  will  be 
ever  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  mankind.  In  his 
ordinary  habits  of  life  Mr.  Bryant  was  remarkable 
for  his  temperance,  and  though  his  time  and  studies 
were  principally  devoted  to  literature  and  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  yet  his  conversation  with  those  he  received 
and  conversed  with  was  uncommonly  sprightly,  as 
he  never  failed  to  mix  entertaining  anecdote  with  in- 
struction. In  his  person  he  was  particularly  neat, 
and  in  his  deportment  courteous.  His  liberality 
was  often  conspicuous,  and  the  spirit  of  rehgion  dif- 
fused itself  through  all  his  actions.  He  died,  after  a 
long  residence  at  Cypenham,  near  Windsor,  Nov. 
14,  1S04,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg,  occasioned  by 
a  hurt  from  the  tilting  of  a  chair  in  reaching  down  a 
book  from  its  shelf.  At  his  own  desire,  Mr.  Bryant 
was  interred  in  his  parish  church,  beneath  the  seat 
he  had  occupied  for  many  years. 

BRYDONE,  PATRICK.— This  amusing  traveller 
was  born  in  Scotland  jn  1741.  His  first  work,  en- 
titled "  Travels  into  Sicily  and  Malta,"  is  still  de- 
servedly popular.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  stamp  office,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  papers  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society."     He  died  in  1819 

BUCER,  MARTIN,  a  celebrated  German  re- 
former, who  was  born  in  1491.  When  but  seven 
years  old  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
was  shortly  after  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  study  philo- 
sophy.    While  there  he  obtained  possession  of  some 
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tracts  published  by  Martin  Luther,  and  he  then  be- 
gan to  entertain  doubts  respecting  the  catholic  creed. 
His  great  learning,  and  eloquence,  and  his  free  cen- 
sure of  the  vices  of  the  times,  recommended  him  to 
Frederick  the  elector  palatine,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains.  After  some  conferences  with  Luther,  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1521,  he  adopted  most  of  his  religious 
opinions,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  justifica- 


tion. However,  in  1532,  he  gave  the  preference  to 
the  sentiments  of  Zuinglius,  but  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  re-unite  the  two  parties.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  authors  of  the  reformation  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  taught  divinity  for  twenty  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  town.  He  as- 
sisted at  many  conferences  respecting  religion ;  and  in 
1548  was  sent  for  to  Augsburg,  to  sign  that  agreement 
betwixt  the  protestants  and  papists  which  was  called 
the  "Interim."  His  warm  opposition  to  this  project 
exposed  him  to  many  difficulties  and  hardships,  the 
news  of  which  reaching  England,  where  his  fame 
had  already  arrived,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, gave  him  an  in\4tation  to  come  over,  which  he 
readily  accepted ;  and  in  1549  a  handsome  apart- 
ment was  assigned  him  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  salary  to  teach  theology.  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  had  a  very  great  regard  for  him  ;  and  being 
told  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  cold  of  this  cli- 
mate, and  suffered  much  for  want  of  a  German  stove, 
he  sent  him  a  hundred  crowns  to  purchase  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  disorders,  in  1551,  and 
was  buried  at  Cambridge,  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
with  great  funeral  pomp.  Five  years  after,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  his  body  was  dug  up  and 
pubhcly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  demolished  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

BUCH,  LEOPOLD  VON,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished geologists  of  Germany,  born  in  1777.  He 
studied  the  structure  of  the  earth,  by  personal  ob- 
servation, for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  his  travels 
through  all  the  provinces  of  Germany,  through 
Scandinavia  to  the  North  Cape,  through  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Canaries.  In 
the  possession  of  an  independent  fortune,  he  set  out 
every  spring  from  Berlin,  where  he  usually  passed 
the  winter,  on  his  scientific  travels.  He  was  the 
first  geologist  who  clearly  explained  the  different 


volcanic  phenomena,  particularly  their  effects  on  the 
elevation  of  the  .surface  and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
He  divided  volcanoes  into  central  volcanoes  and  vol- 
canic chains.  The  latter  appeared  to  him  to  follow 
the  direction  of  great  clefts  in  the  earth,  which,  in 
turn,  correspond  with  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
moimtains.  His  central  volcanoes  were  Etna,  the 
isles  of  Lipari,  Iceland,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries, 
ike.  The  result  of  his  geological  labours  are  con- 
tained in  his  "Geognostical  Observations  on  Travels 
through  Germany  and  Italy,"  published  in  1802,  and 
his  "Physical  Description  of  the  Canaries."  He  was 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  Norsvegian  botanist 
Christian  Smith,  who,  some  years  later,  fell  among 
the  victims  of  the  unhappy  expedition  of  Captain 
Tuckey  in  the  Congo  river. 

BUCHAN,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  medical 
writer,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1729,  and  early  in 
Ufe  commenced  his  studies  at  Edinburgh.  Having 
selected  the  medical  profession  for  his  future  em- 
ployment, he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  several 
professors  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  practice. 
After  having  passed  a  period  of  not  less  than  nine 
years  at  the  university,  he  settled  in  practice  at 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  physician  to  a  large  branch  of  the  foundling 
hospital  then  established  at  Ackworth.  In  the  course 
of  two  years  he  reduced  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
among  the  children  from  one  half  to  one  in  fifteen ; 
and,  by  the  establishment  of  due  regulations  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  greatly  diminished  the  pre- 
viously burdensome  expense  of  medical  attendance. 
In  this  situation  he  derived  from  experience  that 
knowledge  of  the  complaints,  and  of  the  general 
treatment  of  children,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  "The  Domestic  Medicine,"  and  in  the 
"  Advice  to  Mothers" — works  which,  considering 
their  very  general  diffusion,  have  no  doubt  tended 
to  ameliorate  the  treatment  of  children,  and  conse- 
quently to  improve  the  constitutions  of  the  present 
generation.  When  that  institution  was  dissolved,  in 
consequence  of  parliament  withdrawing  their  sup- 
port from  it.  Dr.  Buchan  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of 
physicians,  and  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

About  this  period  the  work  entitled  "  Domestic 
Medicine"  was  first  published,  with  the  \'iew  of  lay- 
ing open  the  science  of  medicine,  and  rendering  it 
familiar  to  the  comprehension  of  mankind  in  general. 
In  this  plan  he  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  to  render  medicine  gene- 
rally intelligible  was  the  only  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  impostures  of  quackery.  The  work  was 
also  patronized  by,  and  dedicated  to.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  then  president  of  the  royal  society,  and  a 
distant  relation  of  the  author.  This  work  has  had  a 
degree  of  success  unequalled  by  any  other  medical 
book  in  the  English  language.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  every  European  language.  On  its 
appearing  in  Russian,  the  late  empress  Catharine 
transmitted  to  the  author  a  large  and  elegant  medal- 
lion of  gold,  accompanied  by  a  letter  expressive  of 
her  sentiments  of  the  utility  of  his  exertions  towards 
promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  lecturer 
on  natural  philosophy,  which  took  place  in  1775,  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  valuable  apparatus  to 
Dr.  Buchan.     Unwilling  that  this  collection  should 
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remain  unemployed,  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  eon, 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  at  Edinburgh 
with  great  success,  and,  on  his  removing  to  London, 
he  disposed  of  this  apparatus  to  Dr.  Lettsom. 

The  doctor  had  a  prepossessing  exterior,  and  was 
of  a  mild,  humane,  and  benevolent  disposition,  which 
not  only  embraced  all  the  human  race,  but  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  animal  creation.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death,  of  the  approach  of 
which  he  was  sensible,  and  which  he  met  with  the 
same  gentleness  and  equanimity  which  characterized 
every  action  of  his  life,  appeared  to  be  an  accumula- 
tion of  water  in  the  chest.  He  died  in  February, 
1805,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  is 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

BUCHANAN,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  poet 
and  historian  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1506.  On 
account  of  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  he  was  educated 
at  the  expense  of  his  uncle  James  Heriot,  who  sent 
him  to  Paris  in  1520.  There  he  closely  applied  him- 
self to  his  studies,  but  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  his 
want  of  health  caused  him  to  return  to  his  owti 
country  in  about  two  years.  Shortly  after  he  com- 
menced studying  at  St.  Andrew's  ;  and,  in  1532,  he 
became  tutor  or  companion  to  the  young  earl  of 
Cassilis,  with  whom  he  remained  five  years.  While 
in  the  service  of  this  nobleman  he  obtained  the  no- 
tice of  James  V.,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his 
natural  son,  afterwards  the  celebrated  regent,  earl  of 
Murray.  His  satires  against  the  monks  exposed 
him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  heresy ;  but,  contriving  to  escape,  he 
withdrew  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taught  three  years, 
and  composed  his  tragedies  of  "  Baptistes"and  "  Jep- 
thes,"  and  his  translations  of  the  "  Medea"  and  "Alces- 
tes"of  Euripides.  In  1 543  he  quitted  Bourdeaux  on  ac- 


count of  the  pestilence,  and  became,  for  a  while,  do- 
mestic tutor  to  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  who  records 
the  fact  in  his  essays.  In  1544  he  went  to  Paris, 
and,  for  some  time,  taught  in  the  college  of  Bour- 
bon. In  1547  he  accompanied  his  friend  Govca  to 
Portugal.  But  he  had  not  been  there  a  twelve- 
month before  Govea  died,  and,  the  freedom  of  Bu- 
chanan's opinions  giving  otience,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  while  there  began  his  translations 
of  the  psalms  into  Latin  verse.  He  obtained  his 
liberty  in  1551;  and  after  spending  four  yeais  at 


Paris,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  marshal  de  Brissac, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  openly  em- 
braced protestantism,  yet  was  well  received  at  court, 
and  assisted  the  queen  in  her  studies.  He  was  also 
employed  in  regulating  the  universities,  and  was 
made  principal  of  St. Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrew's. 
He  even  obtained  a  pension  from  Mary,  which  did 
not  however  prevent  him  from  connecting  himself 
with  the  party  of  Murray.  Though  a  laymen,  he 
was  made  in  1567  moderator  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, which  appointed  him  preceptor  to  James  VI., 
who  acquired  imder  his  tuition  the  scholastic  know- 
ledge on  which  he  so  much  prided  himself  in  after 
life.  It  is  said  that  Buchanan,  on  being  subse- 
quently told  that  he  had  made  the  king  a  pedant, 
replied  that  "it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of  him." 
He  next  accompanied  Murray  to  England,  in 
order  to  prefer  charges  against  Mary,  and,  in  1571, 
published  his  "  Detectio  Mariae  Reginae,"  a^'irulent  at- 
tack upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  that  unhappy 
queen ;  and,  although  his  patron  Murray  had  been 
assassinated  in  1570,  he  continued  in  favour  with 
the  prevalent  party,  who  made  him  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  council  and  lord  of  the  privy  seal.  He  like- 
wise received  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annum  from 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1579  he  pubhshed  his  celebrated  "  De  Jure 
Regni,"  a  work  which  will  ever  rank  him  among  the 
defenders  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  their  governors.  He  spent  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  composing  his 
great  work,  entitled  "Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia," 
which  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1582.  He 
died  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  very 
poor  circumstances ;  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in- 
terred him  at  the  public  expense. 

The  moral  character  of  Buchanan  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  obloquy  with  his  enemies ;  and  the 
charge  of  early  licentiousness  seems  countenanced 
by  several  of  his  poems.  Conscious  of  his  great 
abilities,  he  was  also  querulous  and  discontented 
with  his  circumstances,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous 
in  his  attempts  to  mend  them,  added  to  which,  his 
temper  was  harsh  and  tmamiable,  and  his  conduct 
as  a  party  man  exceedingly  virulent.  As  a  writer, 
he  has  obtained  great  applause  from  all  parties ,-  and  as 
a  Latin  poet,  in  particular,  he  stands  among  the  first 
of  his  age.  As  a  historian  he  is  considered  to  have 
united  the  beauties  of  Livy  and  Sallust,  as  to  style ; 
but  he  discovered  a  great  want  of  judgment  and  in- 
vestigative spirit,  taking  up  all  the  tales  of  the  chroni- 
cles as  he  foimd  them,  and  affording  to  their  legen- 
dary absurdities  the  currency  of  his  own  eloquent 
embellishment. 

Buchanan  has  received  great  praise  from  Mr. 
Crawford,  who,  in  his  "  History  of  the  house  of  Este," 
says  that  he  not  only  excelled  all  that  went  before 
him  in  his  own  countr}%  but  scarce  had  his  equal  in 
that  learned  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  spent  the 
first  flame  and  rage  of  his  fancy  in  poetry,  in  which 
he  did  imitate  Virgil  in  heroics,  Ovid  in  elegiacs, 
Lucretius  in  philosophy,  Seneca  in  tragedies.  Mar- 
tial in  epigrams,  Horace  and  Juvenal  in  satires. 
He  copied  after  these  great  masters  so  perfectly 
that  nothing  ever  approached  nearer  the  original ; 
and  his  immortal  "  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms"  doth 
show  that  neither  the  constraint  of  a  limited  matter, 
the  darkness  of  expression,  nor  the  frequent  return 
of  the  same  or  the  like  phrases,  could  confine  or 
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exhaust  that  vast  genius.  At  last,  in  his  old  age, 
when  his  thoughts  were  purified  by  long  reflection 
and  business,  and  a  true  judgment  came  in  the  room 
of  one  of  the  richest  fancies  that  ever  was,  he  wrote 
our  history  with  such  beauty  of  style,  easiness  of 
expression,  and  exactness  in  all  its  parts,  that  no 
service  or  honour  could  have  been  done  the  nation 
like  it,  had  he  ended  so  noble  a  work  as  he  begun, 
and  only  carried  it  on  till  James  V.'s  death.  But 
being  unhappily  engaged  in  a  faction,  and  resent- 
ment working  violently  upon  him,  he  suftered  him- 
self to  be  so  strangely  biassed  that,  in  the  relations 
he  gives  of  many  of  the  transactions  of  his  own 
time,  he  may  rather  pass  for  a  satirist  than  a  histo- 
rian." 

BUCKINCK,  ARNOLD.— Tliis  artist  acquired 
a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity  from  having  been 
the  first  artist  who  engraved  geographical  maps  on 
copper,  and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  this  art  to  great 
perfection.  He  was  assisted,by  Schweynheym,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  printing  from  the  original  in- 
ventors ;  and,  wishing  to  pubhsh  an  edition  of  Pto- 
lemy, he  employed  Buckinck  to  engrave  the  maps  on 
copper.  This  was  published  at  Rome  in  14  7  8.  He 
was  aftenvards  employed  in  several  other  works,  and 
died  at  Rome  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

BUCKINGHAM,  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE 
OF. — ^This  unworthy  favourite  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  of  England,  was  born  in  1592,  at  Brookes- 
by  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family,  which  settled  at  Brookesby,  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Nature  had  be- 
stowed on  him  great  personal  beauty,  ease,  and  grace; 
and  by  means  of  these  qualities  he  so  effectually  won 
the  affections  of  James  I.,  that,  in  less  than  two 
years,  he  was  made  a  knight,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  baron,  viscount,  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, lord  high-admiral,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  &c.,  and,  at  last,  dispenser  of  all  the  honours, 
offices,  favours,  and  revenues  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  ambition,  his  cu- 
pidity, and  his  caprice.  The  nation  was  indignant 
at  seeing  merit  undervalued,  the  people  trampled 
upon,  the  nobiUty  humbled,  the  crown  impoverished 
and  degraded,  to  elevate  and  enrich  a  weak  and  in- 
solent favourite.  Buckingham  desired  to  remove 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  an  able  and  virtuous  minister, 
from  office.  Bristol  was  then  negotiating  the  mar- 
riage of  a  Spanish  princess  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Charles  I.  The  design  of  Buckingham 
was,  not  only  to  reconcile  to  himself  the  prince, 
against  whom  he  had  lifted  his  hand  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, but  also  to  make  him  dependent  upon  himself, 
that  he  might  secure  the  continuance  of  his  power, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  James.  He  therefore  inspired 
the  young  prince  with  the  romantic  idea  of  going  to 
Madrid  himself  and  removing  all  the  difficulties  of 
negotiation  by  his  presence.  The  king's  consent  to 
this  measure  was  gained  in  an  hour  of  weakness,  and, 
though  he  was  long  angry  on  this  account  with 
Buckingham,  he  soon  after  made  him  a  duke. 

The  event  was  what  James  had  anticipated.  While 
the  young  prince  delighted  the  whole  family  and  in- 
deed the  whole  nation  by  the  gentleness  and  modesty 
of  his  manners,  Buckingham,  who  accompanied  him, 
offended  them  by  his  arrogance  and  hcentiousness. 
He  attained  his  purpose — the  negotiation,  which  was 
far  advanced  by  means  of  Bristol,  was  broken  off ; 
and,  that  no  one  else  might  afterwards  complete  it 


%vith  success,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  in- 
sults against  the  Spanish  ministry,  speedily  left  the 
kingdom  with  the  prince,  deceived  James  by  false 
reports,  and  mstigated  the  parliament  to  declare  that, 
instead  of  forming  a  connection  with  Spain,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  war  against  it,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  by  James.  But  the  house  of  commons 
peremptorily  refused  the  requisite  supplies,  although 
they  had  consented  to  the  war.  Buckingham  con- 
nected himself  with  the  puritan  party,  and  formed  the 
project  of  abolishing  the  episcopal  dignity,  selling 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  continuing  the 
war  with  the  money  raised  in  this  way.  In  the 
midst  of  these  disorders  of  the  kingdom  the  king 
died.  He  had  succeeded,  indeed,  in  concluding  a 
treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Henrietta  of 
France,  but  had  the  grief  of  seeing  an  English  army, 
which  was  intended  to  recover  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  his  son-in-law,  the  unhappy  elector  pala- 
tine Frederic  V.,  ruined  by  mismanagement. 

After  the  death  of  James  Buckingham  continued 
to  be  the  arbitrary  minister  of  Charles  I. ;  but  the 
time  had  now  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  his  former  king.  After  having  been  declared  the 
saviour  of  the  prince  and  the  nation,  in  the  house  of 
commons  of  the  last  parliament,  Buckingham  was 
declared,  by  the  new  one,  a  seducer  of  the  king,  a 
traitor  to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  a  public 
enemy.  This  took  place  during  a  war  which  required 
more  than  ever  the  fullest  harmony  with  the  house 
of  commons.  Hence  the  dissolution  of  two  parlia- 
ments the  imprisonment  of  the  members  who  had 
been  most  distinguished  for  their  zeal,  illegal  taxes 
and  forced  loans,  instead  of  supplies  granted  by  par- 
liament, the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  pay  them,  in  short,  every  thing  that  could 
conspire  to  bring  a  virtuous  king  to  the  most  fearful 
end.  But  Buckingham,  who  had  learned  by  his  at- 
tempt on  Cadiz  that  he  was  unequal  to  a  war  against 
Spain,  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  a  war  against 
France.  He  had  gone  to  Paris  to  solemnize,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  queen  of  France.  As  this  princess  dismissed 
him  with  indulgence  rather  than  indignation,  he  de- 
sired to  return  to  the  French  court  as  English  am- 
bassador. His  rashness,  however,  did  not  remain 
unobserved ;  and  Louis  XIII.  wrote  to  him  to  forbid 
his  cherishing  the  thought  of  this  journey.  In  order 
to  avenge  himself  for  this  prohibition,  Buckingham 
engaged  with  the  protestants  of  Rochelle  in  a  war 
against  France.  This  enterprise,  and  the  assault  of 
the  island  of  Rhe',  were  worse  conducted  than  the  at- 
tempt on  Cadiz.  After  having  excited'  the  people  of 
Rochelle  to  a  sedition,  only  to  deliver  them  to  the 
vengeance  of  Richelieu,  and  after  having  sacrificed  a 
third  of  the  British  army,  he  returned  to  England, 
despised  and  execrated  as  much  by  his  fellow-citizens 
as  by  his  enemies.  Pecuniary  necessity  compelled 
him  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and  he  opened  it  with 
the  declaration  that  the  king  might  have  done  with- 
out it,  and  that,  if  money  was  refused,  his  majesty 
would  find  other  means  to  supply  his  wants.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates,  he  was  obliged  to  hear  himself 
called  the  author  of  the  public  distress,  while  the 
king's  heart  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  sanctuary 
of  all  the  virtues.  Without  knowing  when  to  yield 
and  when  to  resist,  he  contended  most  violently 
against  the  celebrated  petition  of  rights ;  but  he  sud- 
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denly  ceased  his  resistance,  when  he  heard  that  an 
impeachment  was  preparin]?  against  him  in  the  house 
of  commons.  The  complaints  against  him,  however, 
continued  ;  but  the  house  of  commons  contented  it- 
self, instead  of  a  solemn  impeachment,  with  a  peti- 
tion that  the  king  would  remove  him  from  his  person 
and  his  council,  as  the  author  of  the  public  ca- 
lamities. But  the  only  reply  of  the  monarch  was  a 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  Charles  re- 
solved to  attempt  anew  the  relief  of  the  protestants 
of  Rochelle,  and  Count  Denbigh  was  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition  ;  but  he  soon  after  returned 
without  accomphshing  any  thing  of  importance. 
The  king  now  ordered  Buckingham  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  new  armament,  which  was  fitted  out 
with  incredible  despatch.  The  duke  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  command,  and  was  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking at  Portsmouth,  when,  in  August  1628,  sur- 
rounded by  courtiers,  guards,  and  soldiers,  he  fell 
under  the  dagger  of  Felton,  a  subaltern  officer. — 
Thus  died  a  man  whose  name  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  most  unlimited  power,  who  had  braved  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the 
hatred  of  Richelieu  and  Olivarez,  and  even  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  two  kings  in  whose  names  he  ruled. 
At  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  had  regained  the 
favour  of  his  master  by  the  activity  of  his  zeal,  and, 
confiding  in  the  immense  resources  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  was  looking  forward  to  victorv. 

BUCKINGHAM,  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  DUKE 
OF,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Wallingford 
House  in  Westminster,  January  1627.  After  study- 
ing at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  travelled 
abroad ;  and  on  his  return  home,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  he  was  presented  to  the  king 
at  Oxford.  He  served  in  the  royal  army  iinder 
Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Gerard.  His  estate  was 
seized  by  the  parliament,  but,  having  obtained  the 
restoration  of  it,  he  travelled  with  his  brother  into 
France  and  Italy.  In  1648  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  with  Charles  II.  in  Scotland,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  He  followed  that  prince  abroad, 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  in 
Flanders.  He  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and 
in  1657  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  by 
which  means  he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in 
the  royal  cause.  He,  however,  preserved  the  favour 
of  Charles  II.,  and,'at  the  restoration,  was  made  mas- 
ter of  the  horse.  He  also  became  one  of  the  king's 
confidential  ministers,  who  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  the  cabal.  His  political  conduct  was, 
like  his  general  behaviour,  characterized  by  unprinci- 
pled levity  and  imprudence.  In  1666  he  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  change  of  the  government, 
notwithstanding  which  he  recovered  the  favour  of 
King  Charles,  which  he  repeatedly  abused.  The 
profligacy  of  his  private  life  was  notorious.  He  se- 
duced the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  killed  her 
husband  in  a  duel ;  and  he  was  more  than  suspected 
of  ha^^ng  been  the  instigator  of  the  infamous  Colonel 
Blood  to  his  brutal  outrage  against  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  whom  he  attempted,  with  the  assistance  of 
other  ruffians,  to  carry  to  Tyburn,  and  hang  on  the 
common  gallows.  In  1676  he  was,  together  with 
the  earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Wharton,  committed  to  the  tower  for  a  contempt,  by 
order  of  the  house  of  lords ;  but,  on  petitioning  the 
king,  they  were  released.  After  plotting  against  the 
government  with  the  dissenters,  and  making  him- 


self the  object  of  contempt  to  all  parties,  he  died,  neg- 
lected and  unregretted,  at  Kirkby  Moorside  in  York- 
shire, April  16,  1688.  His  literary  abilities  were  far 
superior  tothose  of  his  father,  and  among  his  dramatic 
compositions  the  comedy  of  the  "  Rehearsal "  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  work  which  displays  no  common 
powers,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  public  taste,  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  Dryden,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  age. 

BUCKLER,  JOHN.-This  celebrated  individual, 
under  the  name  of  Schinderhannes,  was  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers  on  the  banks  of  tl  3  Rhine,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century.  Born  of  indigent 
parents,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  an  executioner, 
but  having  stolen  some  skins  from  his  master,  and 
eloped,  he  was  apprehended  and  condemned  to  be 
scourged.  This  punishment  publicly  inflicted  on 
him,  as  he  himself  said,  determined  the  character  of 
his  future  life.  He  was  a  second  time  brought  to 
justice,  escaped,  and  connected  himself  at  Fink  with 
Rothbart,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Being 
seized  again,  he  again  escaped,  and  returned  to  his 
old  acquaintance.  He  now  resolved  upon  highway 
robbery,  and  collected  a  large  band,  which  soon 
struck  terror  into  all  the  surroimding  country.  He 
was  not  entirely  destitute  of  good  qualities,  as  he 
often  assisted  the  poor  and  relieved  the  distresses  of 
those  who  were  severely  treated  by  his  band.  Poli- 
tical commotions  drove  him  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  he  married  Julia  Blasius,  and  a  song 
which  he  composed  on  her  became  so  celebrated 
that  it  was  played  at  all  the  fairs  and  religious  festivals 
throughout  the  adjacent  country.  At  length  Schin- 
derhannes was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Frank- 
fort. He  confessed  immediately  his  true  name,  and 
a  great  part  of  his  crimes,  and  he  was  then  given  up 
with  his  comrades  to  the  tribunal  at  Mentz.  Here 
he  confessed  many  facts,  thinking  that  as  he  had 
never  committed  murder  he  would  not  be  condemned 
to  death.  After  his  condemnation,  he  still  continued 
to  hope  for  pardon,  and  till  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  showed  the  greatest  presence  of  mind.  He  was 
guillotined  November  21,  1803. 

BUCKMINSTER,  JOSEPH  STEVENS,  a  cele- 
brated American  pulpit-orator  and  man  of  letters,  who 
was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  May  26, 
1784.  His  father  was  eminent  among  the  clergy  of  that 
state,  and  he  himself  manifested  in  his  boyhood  such 
talents  as  gave  assurance  of  his  success  in  the  same 
career.  In  1797  he  entered  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and,  in  the  year  1 800,  he  received  the  honours 
of  the  university  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  un- 
common proficiency  in  the  studies  of  the  institution, 
and  to  the  excellence  of  the  oration  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  literary  character  of  different  nations. 
After  leaving  college,  he  devoted  himself  for  more 
than  four  years  to  theology  and  general  literature. 
In  October  1804  he  preached  for  the  first  time  at 
Boston,  and  in  the  following  year  accepted  an  invita- 
tion  from  a  religious  society  in  that  place  to  become 
their  minister.  The  fatigue  and  agitation  which  he 
suffered  at  his  ordination  threw  him  into  a  severe 
illness  of  two  months'  duration.  On  his  recovery  he 
devoted  himself  ardently  to  his  clerical  duties,  but 
his  zeal  aggravated  a  predisposition  to  epilepsy, 
which  had  been  felt  some  years  before.  The  in- 
crease of  this  dreadful  disorder  rendered  a  voyage 
to  Europe  expedient.  He  embarked  for  England  in 
1806,  remained  for  some  months  in  this  country. 
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went  through  Holland  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
])roceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  nearly  half  a 
year.  After  revisitincf  England,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  not,  indeed,  cured  of  his  malady,  hut 
more  vigorous  in  constitution,  and  enriched  with  a 
large  additional  store  of  knowledge. 

No  American  of  his  age  had  made  a  more  favour- 
able impression  abroad.  His  parishioners  welcomed 
him  back  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  requited  their 
esteem  by  an  admirable  discharge  of  all  his  duties. 
His  sermons  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  popular 
preachers.  He  also  contributed  to  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  day.  Jn  1S08  he  superintended  an 
American  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament, 
and  wrote  much  in  \nndication  and  praise  of  this 
author's  erudition,  fidelity,  and  accuracy.  In  1810 
he  digested  a  plan  of  publishing  all  the  best  modern 
versions  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  the  wliole  design  failed  for  want  of  public 
patronage.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  the  first  lec- 
turer on  Biblical  criticism  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  foundation  established  l)y  Samuel 
Dexter.  While  he  was  laboriously  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  this  office,  a  violent  fit  of  epilepsy 
at  once  destroyed  his  intellect,  and  gave  a  shock  to 
his  frame,  which  he  survived  only  a  few  days.  He 
died  June  9,  1812,  at  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
eighth  year. 

BUDDEUS,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Lu- 
theran di\-ine,  who  was  born  in  1667,  at  Anclam  in 
Pomerania.  In  1685  he  was  sent  to  Wittemberg, 
where  he  studied  history,  oriental  learning,  and  the 
canon  law,  under  the  ablest  professors.  In  1687  he 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  printed  on  that  oc- 
casion his  thesis  on  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist. 
In  1689  he  became  assistant  professor  of  philoso- 
])hy,  and  some  time  after,  having  removed  to  Jena, 
gave  instruction  to  the  students.  In  1692  he  was 
invited  to  Cobourg,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  in  1693,  when  Frederick,  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  aftern'ards  king  of  Prussia,  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  Buddeus  was  appointed  professor 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy;  and,  after  filling 
that  office  for  about  twelve  years,  he  was  recalled  to 
Jena  in  1 705,  and  created  ])rofessor  of  theology. 
The  king  of  Prussia  parted  with  him  A'ery  reluctantly 
on  this  occasion  ;  but  Buddeus  conceived  his  new 
office  so  much  better  calculated  for  his  talents  and 
inclination  that  he  retained  it  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  refusing  many  advantageous  offers  in  other 
imiversities.  In  1714  he  was  made  ecclesiastical 
.counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Hildbiu-ghausen,  and 
afterwards  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  students  of 
(jotha  and  Altenburgli,  assessor  of  the  Concilium 
arctius,  which  had  the  care  of  the  university  of 
Jena ;  and  he  was  several  times  pro-rector,  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  always  reserving  to  themselves  the 
rectorate  of  that  university.  Under  his  care  the 
university  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  importance;  and, 
being  an  enemy  to  the  scholastic  mode  of  teaching, 
,  he  introduced  that  more  rational  and  philosophical 
\  system  which  leads  to  useful  knowledge.  Amidst 
;  all  these  employments  he  was  a  frequent  and  ])opu- 
'  lar  preacher,  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  yet  found  lei- 
:  sure  for  the  composition  of  his  numerous  works. 
1      He  died  November  19,  1729. 

I  BUDE,  GUILLAUME,  more   generally  known 

'      under  the  Latin  form  Bud«us.     He  was  born  at  Paris 
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in  1467,  and  studied  at  Paris  and  Orleans  at  first 
without  success,  on  account  of  his  dissipated  life  in 
his  early  youth.  From  his  twenty-fourth  year  he 
devoted  himself  to  study  with  the  greatest  zeal,  in 
particular  to  belles  lettres,  to  mathematics,  and  to 
Greek.  Among  his  ])hilosophical,  philological,  and 
juridical  works,  his  treatise  "  De  Asse  et  Partibus 
ejus,"  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek  language, 
are  of  the  greatest  imjtortance.  By  his  influence 
the  College  Royal  de  France  was  foimded  ;  and  he 
enjoyed,  not  only  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  man  and 
citizen,  the  greatest  esteem.     Bude  died  in  1540. 

BUDGELL,  EUSTACE,  an  ingenious  writer,  who 
was  born  at  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about  1685, 
and  educated  at  Christ  Church  Oxford,  after  w'hich 
he  went  to  London,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  his  inclinations  led  him  to  neglect 
his  profession,  and  study  polite  literature.  During 
his  stay  here,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Ad- 
dison, who  in  1717,  when  principal  secretary  of 
state,  procured  for  Budgell  the  place  of  accountant 
and  comptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland. 
He  lost  these  places,  when  the  duke  of  Bolton  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  in  1718,  by  a  lampoon  on 
his  grace.  He  then  returned  to  England,  where,  in 
1720,  he  lost  20,000Z.  by  the  South  Sea  bidjble. 
He  afterwards  tried  to  get  into  parliament,  and  sjjent 
5,000/.  more  in  unsuccessful  attempts,  which  com- 
pleted his  ruin. 

In  1727  the  duchess-dowager  of  Marlborough 
gave  him  10,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into 
parliament ;  but  his  attempts  v/ere  ineffectual.  In 
1733  he  commenced  a  weekly  paper,  called  the 
"  Bee,"  which  was  very  popular.  On  the  death  of 
Doctor  Tindal,  the  author  of  "  Christianity  as  Old  as 
the  Creation,"  2.000/.  was  left  to  Budgell  by  his  will. 
This  sum  was  so  disproportionate  to  the  testator's 
circumstances,  and  the  legacy  so  contrary  to  his 
known  intentions,  that  suspicions  arose  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  testament  ;  and,  upon  its 
being  contested  by  his  nephew,  it  was  set  aside. 
The  disgrace  of  this  affair  had  such  an  effect  upon 
this  unhappy  man  that,  on  May  4th,  1737,  taking  a 
boat  at  Somerset  stairs,  he  threw  himself  overboard, 
with  stones  in  his  pocket,  and  immediately  sunk. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  also  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  the  "  Craftsman,"  wrote  several 
papers  in  the  "  Guardian,"  with  the  "  History  of  Cleo- 
menes,"  &c. 

BUFFON,  GEORGE  LOUIS  LECLERC, 
COUNT  OF,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists 
and  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Montbard  in  Burgundy  towards  the  close  of 
1707,  and  received  from  his  father  Benjamin  Leclerc 
a  very  careful  education.  Chance  connected  him 
with  the  young  duke  of  Kingston,  whose  tutor,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  insjnred  Buffon  with  a  taste 
for  the  sciences.  They  travelled  together  through 
France  and  Italv,  and  Buffon  afterwards  visited  Eng- 
land. In  order  to  ])erfect  himself  in  the  language, 
without  neglecting  the  sciences,  he  translated  "  New- 
ton's Fluxions"  and  "  Hales's  Vegetable  Statics." 
After  some  time  he  published  several  works  of  his 
own,  on  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  rural 
economy.  He  laid  his  researches  on  these  subjects 
before  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he  became 
a  member  in  1733.  The  most  important  were  on 
the  construction  of  mirrors  for  setting  bodies  on  fire 
at  a  great  distance,  as  Archimedes  is  said  to  have 
A. 
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done,  and  experiments  on  the  strength  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  and  the  means  of  increasing  it,  par- 
ticularly by  removing  the  bark  of  the  trees  some  time 
before  felling  them.  Bufibn  in  his  earlier  years 
was  animated  only  by  an  undefined  love  of  learning 
and  fame,  but  his  appointment  as  intendant  of  the 
Royal  Garden,  in  1763,  gave  his  mind  a  decided  turn 
towards  that  science  in  M'hich  he  afterwards  immor- 
talized himself.  Considering  natural  history  in  its 
whole  extent,  he  found  no  works  in  this  department 
but  spiritless  compilations  and  dry  lists  of  names. 
There  were  excellent  observations,  indeed,  on  single 
subjects,  but  no  comprehensive  work.  ;.,  Of  such  a  one 
he  now  formed  the  plan,  aiming  to  unite  the  elo- 
quence of  Pliny  and  the  profound  views  of  Aristotle 
with  the  exactness  and  the  details  of  modern  ob- 
servations. 

To  aid  him  in  this  work,  by  examining  the  nu- 
merous and  often  minute  objects  embraced  in  his 
plan,  for  which  he  had  not  the  patience  nor  the  phy- 
sical organs  requisite,  he  associated  himself  with 
Daubenton,  who  possessed  the  qualities  in  which  he 
was  deficient ;  and,  after  an  assiduous  labour  of  ten 
years,  the  two  friends  published  the  three  first 
volumes  of  the  "Natural  History,"  and,  between 
1749  and  1767,  twelve  others,  which  comprehend 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  animals,  and 
the  history  of  man  and  the  viviparous  quadrupeds. 
The  most  brilliant  parts  of  them,  the  general  theories, 
the  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  animals,  and  of 
the  great  natural  phenomena,  are  by  Buflbn.  Dau- 
benton limited  himself  to  the  description  of  the  forms 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  animals.  The  nine  follow- 
ing volumes,  which  appeared  from  1770  to  1783, 
contain  the  history  of  birds,  from  which  Daubenton 
withdrew  his  assistance.  The  whole  shape  of  the 
work  was  thus  altered.  Descriptions,  less  detailed 
and  almost  entirely  without  anatomy,  were  inserted 
among  the  historical  articles,  which  at  first  were 
composed  by  Guenau  de  MonbeillarJ,  and  afterwards 
by  the  abbe  Bexon.  Buffon  published  alone  the  five 
A'olumes  on  "  Minerals,"  from  1783  to  1788.  Of 
the  seven  supplementary  volumes,  of  which  the  last 
did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  in  17S9,  the  fifth 
formed  an  independent  whole,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works.  It  contains  his  "  Epochs  of  Na- 
ture," in  which  the  author,  in  his  best  style,  and 
with  the  triumphant  power  of  genius,  gives  a  se- 
cond theory  of  the  earth,  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  traced  in  the  first  volumes,  though  he 
assumes  at  the  commencement  the  air  of  merely  de- 
fending and  develoinng  the  former.  This  great 
labour,  with  which  Buffon  was  occupied  during  fifty 
years,  is  however  but  a  part  of  the  vast  plan  which 
he  had  sketched,  and  which  has  been  continued  by 
Lacepede  in  his  history  of  the  difl:erent  species  of 
cetaceous  animals,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  but  has  re- 
mained unexecuted  as  far  as  regards  the  invertebral 
animals  and  the  plants. 

There  is  but  one  opinion  of  Buflfon  as  an  author. 
For  the  elevation  of  his  views,  for  powerful  and  bril- 
liant ideas,  for  the  majesty  of  his  images,  for  noble 
and  dignified  expression,  for  the  lofty  harmony  of 
his  style  in  treating  of  important  subjects,  he  is, 
perhaps,  unrivalled.  His  pictures  of  the  sublime 
scenes  of  nature  are  strikingly  true,  and  are  stamped 
with  originality.  The  fame  of  his  work  was  soon 
universal.  It  excited  a  general  taste  for  natural  his- 
tory, and  gained  for  this  science  the  favour  and  pro- 
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tection  of  nobles  and  princes.  Louis  XV.  raised  the 
author  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  d'Argi\nllier8, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  caused  his  statue  to  be 
erected,  during  his  life,  at  the  entry  of  the  royal 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  with  the  inscription 
"  Majestati  naturae  par  ingenium." 

The  opinions  entertained  of  Buffon  as  a  natural 
philosopher,  and  an  observer,  have  been  more  di- 
vided. Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  have 
severely  criticised  his  hypotheses,  and  his  vague 
manner  of  philosophizing  from  general  views.  But 
although  his  views  of  the  "  Theory  of  the  Earth" 
can  no  longer  be  defended  in  detail,  yet  he  will  al- 
ways have  the  merit  of  having  made  it  generally  felt 
that  the  present  state  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  a 
series  of  changes,  which  it  is  possible  to  trace,  and 
of  ha\ing  pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  indicate 
the  course  of  these  changes.  His  theory  of  genera- 
tion has  been  refuted  by  Haller  and  Spallanzani ; 
but  his  eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and  moral 
development  of  man,  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  the  in- 
fluence which  the  delicacy  and  development  of  each 
organ  exert  on  the  character  of  different  species  of 
animals,  are  still  of  the  highest  interest.  His  views 
of  the  general  character  of  animals,  and  of  the  limits 
prescribed  to  each  species  by  climates,  mountains,  and 
seas,  are  real  discoveries,  which  receive  daily  confir- 
mation, and  furnish  to  travellers  a  basis  for  their  ob- 
servations, which  was  entirely  wanting  before.  The 
most  perfect  part  of  his  work  is  the  "  History  of 
Quadrupeds  ;"  the  weakest  the  "  History  of  Mine- 
rals," in  which  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  che- 
mistry, and  his  inclination  to  hypothesis,  have  led 
him  into  many  errors.  His  last  days  were  disturbed 
by  the  painful  disease  of  the  stone,  which  did  not 
however  prevent  the  prosecution  of  his  great  plan. 
He  died  at  Paris,  April  16,  1788,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  leaving  an  only  son,  who  perished  in  the 
revolution,  by  the  guillotine.  Buflfon  possessed  a  noble 
figure,  but  his  conversation  and  private  life  was  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  his  writings. 
The  best  edition  of  his  "  Natural  History"  is  that 
published  from  1749  to  1788,  in  thirty-six  volumes. 

The  residence  of  Buflfon  was  a  peculiarly  interest- 
ing spot,  and,  in  despite  of  the  licentiousness  of  his 
Parisian  life,  he  here  devoted  himself  to  his  tutelary- 
genius — nature.  Montbard,  of  which  we  give  a 
sketch  in  the  engra\nng  beneath,  was  his  birth-place 
as  well  as  his  residence  in  after  life. 


^ 
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Buffon's  study  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
of  St.  Louis,  which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
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preceding  sketch.  ITie  gardens  adjacent  to  this  edi- 
fice were  laid  out  in  the  most  picturesque  style,  and 
were  much  admired  for  their  botanic  treasures. 

BUGGE,  THOxMAS,  a  celebrated  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  who  was  born  in  1740.  He  has  ren- 
dered much  service  to  astronomy  and  geography  by 
his  own  observations,  and  by  the  education  of  young 
men,  from  many  of  whom  we  have  valuable  obsen'a- 
tions  on  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  several 
parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  He  caused  many 
correct  surs'eys  to  be  made  in  Denmark,  for  the 
equalization  of  the  land-taxes,  and  had  the  principal 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  excellent  map  of  that 
country.  His  principal  works  are  "  Elementary 
Principles  of  Spherical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy," 
"  Elementary  Principles  of  Pure  Mathematics," 
"  Description  of  the  Method  of  Measurement  in  the 
Construction  of  the  Danish  Maps  and  Charts."  He 
died  in  181.5. 

BULL,  GEORGE.— This  learned  prelate  was  born 
at  Wells  in  Somersetshire,  in  1634.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Tiverton,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford. 
Mr.  Bull's  first  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of  Jud- 
dingtonin  Gloucestershire,  and  in  1658  he  published 
his  principal  work,  entitled  "  Harmonia  Apostolica." 
He  was  created  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1705,  and 
died  in  1709. 

BULL,  JOHN,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  music.  He  was  appointed 
chamber-musician  to  James  I.,  and  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  celebrated  national  anthem  of  "  God 
Save  the  King,"  by  desire  of  that  monarch.  He 
died  at  Lubeck  in  1622. 

BULLINGER,  HENRY,a  learned  Swiss  reformer, 
born  in  1504,  at  a  village  near  Zurich.  Early  in  life 
he  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  cele- 
brated Zuinglius,  and  after  his  death  he  joined  the 
Calvinists.  In  1561  he  commenced  a  controversy 
with  Brentius  respecting  the  ubiquity  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  lasted  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  September  1575.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  controversial  works. 

BULO  W,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  COUNT  VON 
DENNEWITZ,  was  born  in  1755.  He  became  cele- 
brated for  his  victories  in  the  last  French  and  German 
war.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  and  in  1793  was  appointed  governor  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
sensed  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine. 
In  the  war  of  1806  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  at  the 
siege  of  Thorn,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various 
battles.  When  the  war  against  France  broke  out,  in  i 
1813,  he  fought  the  first  successful  battle,  at  Mockern, 
took  Halle,  and  protected  Berlin  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  it,  by  his  victory  at  Luckau.  After 
the  armistice  he  commanded  the  third  division  of 
the  army  under  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and 
saved  Berlin  a  second  time  by  the  memorable  victory 
of  Grosbeeren.  He  relieved  the  same  city  a  third 
time,  by  the  great  victory  at  Dennewitz.  For  this 
service  the  king  made  him  one  of  the  few  grand 
knights  of  the  iron  cross,  and,  after  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  bestowed  on  him  the  title  Count  Bulow  of 
Dennewitz,  and  made  the  same  hereditary  in  his  fa- 
mily. At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  he 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  fourth  division  of 
the  army,  with  which  he  contributed  so  essentially 
to  the  victory  of  Waterloo  that  the  king  gave  him 
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the  command  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  the  line, 
which  was  to  bear  in  future  the  name  of  the  regiment 
of  Bulow  von  Dennewitz.  January  11,  1816,  he  re- 
sumed the  chief  command  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
and  died  there,  February  25,  18l6.  Bulow  was 
highly  esteemed,  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man.  He 
had  learned  the  art  of  war,  in  early  youth,  scienti- 
fically, and  continued  the  same  study  with  unremit- 
ting diligence,  throughout  his  military  course.  He 
was  also  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

BULOW,  HENRY  VON,  a  celebrated  ^vriter 
bornat  Falkenkerg,in  Brandenberg.in  1770.  He  first 
studied  in  the  military  academy  at  Berlin,  and  after- 
wards entered  the  Prussian  service.  But  he  soon 
retired,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  Poly- 
bius,  Tacitus,  and  Rousseau,  and  then  served  for  a 
short  period  in  the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards 
undertook  to  establish  a  theatre,  but  immediately- 
abandoned  his  project,  and  visited  the  United  States, 
from  whence  he  returned  poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in 
experience,  and  became  an  author.  His  first  work 
was  on  the  art  of  war,  in  which  he  displayed  uncom- 
mon talents.  He  wrote  a  book  on  money,  translated 
the  "Travels  of  Mungo  Park,"  and  published,  in  1801, 
his  "  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1800."  In  1804  he 
wrote  his  "  ITieory  of  Modem  Warfare,"  and  several 
other  military  works,  among  M'hich  is  "  Tactics  of  the 
Moderns  as  they  should  be."  In  the  former  he  points 
out  the  distinction  between  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
makes  the  triangle  the  basis  of  all  military  operations. 
This  principle  of  his  was  opposed  by  Jomini,  and 
other  French  writers.  His  "  History  of  the  War  of 
1805"  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  Prussia,  at  the 
request  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts.  He 
died  in  1807,  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  the  prison  of  Riga. 

BUNYAN,  JOHN. — This  extraordinary  divine 
presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  "  psalra-singing  war- 
riors" before  whose  iron-hearted  bravery  and  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  devotion  the  chivalry  of  Charles 
was  made  to  fall  like  striken  deer.  He  was  born  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  His  parents  though 
in  humble  circumstances  gave  him  the  rudiments  of 
his  mother  tongue.  But  we  must  let  his  earliest 
biographer  describe  the  commencement  of  his  career. 
One  day  being  at  some  low  sport  with  the  very  re- 
fuse of  his  school-fellows,  a  voice  suddenly  darted 
from  heaven  into  his  soul,  saying,  "  Wilt  thou  leave 
thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go 
to  hell  ?"  This  put  him  into  such  a  consternation 
that  he  immediately  left  his  sport;  and,  looking  up 
to  heaven,  thought  he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
do-wm  upon  him,  as  one  highly  displeased  with  him, 
and  threatening  him  with  some  grievous  punishment 
for  his  ungodly  practices.  At  another  time,  whilst 
he  was  uttering  many  oaths,  he  was  severely  re- 
proved by  a  woman,  who  was  herself  a  notoriou.s 
sinner.  She  told  him  he  was  the  ugliest  fellow  for 
swearing  that  ever  she  heard  in  all  her  life,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  spoil  all  the  youth  of  the  toAvn,  if  they 
came  but  into  his  company.  This  reproof  coming 
from  a  woman,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very  wicked, 
filled  him  with  secret  shame,  and  made  him  from 
that  time  much  refrain  from  the  practice. 

Being  a  soldier  in  the  parliament  army,  at  the 
seige  of  Leicester,  where  he  displayed  great  bravery, 
he  was  drawn  out  to  stand  sentinel ;  but  another 
soldier  of  his  company  desired  to  take  his  place,  to 
which  he  agreed,  and  thus  escaped  being  shot  by  a 
musket-ball,  which  took  off  his  comrade.  About 
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1655  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  baptist  congre- 
gation at  Bedford,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  their 
preacher.  In  lG6(),  being  convicted  at  the  sessions 
of  holding  unlawful  assembli3s  and  conventicles,  he 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  in  the 
mean  time  committed  to  gaol,  from  which  he  was 
discharged,  after  a  confinement  of  twelve  years 
and  an  half,  by  the  compassionate  interposition  of 
Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, his  own  hand  ministered  to  his  ne- 
cessities. 

At  this  time  he  -svrote  many  of  his  works,  particu- 
larly the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Afterwards,  being 
at  liberty,  he  travelled  into  many  parts  of  England, 
to  visit  and  confirm  the  brethren,  which  procured 
him  the  epithet  of  Bishop  Bunyan. 


*"  When  the  declaration  of  James  II.  for  liberty  of 
conscience  was  published,  he,  by  the  contributions 
of  his  followers,  built  a  meeting-house  in  Bedford, 
and  preached  constantly  to  a  very  large  audience. 
He  died  in  London  of  a  fever,  in  1G8S,  aged  sixty. 
He  had  by  his  wife  four  children,  one  of  whom, 
named  Mary,  was  blind.  This  daughter,  he  said,  lay 
nearer  his  heart  whilst  he  was  in  prison  than  all 
the  rest,  and  that  the  thought  of  her  enduring  hard- 
ship would  be  sometimes  almost  ready  to  break  his 
heart,  but  that  God  greatly  supported  him  by  these 
two  texts  of  scripture,  "  Leave  the  fatherless  child- 
ren, I  will  ])reserve  them  alive ;  and  let  the  widows 
trust  in  me."  "  The  Lord  said.  Verily  it  shall  be  well 
with  thy  remnant ;  verily  I  will  cause  the  enemy  to 
entreat  thee  well  in  the  time  of  evil."  His  biogra- 
pher says  that  "  he  apjieared  in  countenance  to  be  of 
a  stern  and  rough  temper,  but  in  his  conversation 
mild  and  aflfable  ;  not  given  to  loquacity,  or  much 
discourse  in  company,  unless  some  urgent  occasion 
required  it,  observing  never  to  boast  of  himself  or 
his  parts,  but  rather  seem  low  in  his  own  eyes  and 
siibmit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  others,  abhorring 
lying  and  swearing,  being  just  in  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  his  word,  not  seeking  to  revenge  injuries, 
loving  to  reconcile  difierences,  and  making  friend- 
ship with  all.  He  had  a  sharp  quick  eye,  accom- 
panied with  an  excellent  discerning  of  persons,  being 
of  good  judgment  and  quick  wit.  As  for  his  person, 
he  was  tall  of  stature,  strong  boned,  though  not  cor- 


pulent, somewhat  of  a  ruddy  face,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper  lip,  after  the  old 
British  fashion  ;  his  hair  reddish,  but  in  his  latter 
days  time  had  sprinkled  it  with  gray;  his  nose  well 
set,  but  not  declining  or  bending,  and  his  mouth 
moderately  large  ;  his  forehead  something  high,  and 
his  habit  always  plain  and  modest." 

Of  all  his  works  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
has  attained  the  greatest  popularity.  It  was  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  that  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  has  had  the  best  evidence  of 
its  merit,  namely,  the  general  and  continued  ap- 
probation of  mankind.  No  work  of  human  com- 
position can  certainly  be  compared  with  it  in  uni- 
versality and  extent  of  popularity.  Besides  having 
been  translated  into  several  European  languages, 
scarce  a  year  has  passed,  since  its  first  appear- 
ance, in  which  the  public  has  not  called  for  a  new 
edition.  For  many  years,  however,  this  work  was 
confined  to  the  serious  part  of  the  world,  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  was  seldom  noticed  by  others 
but  as  the  production  of  an  illiterate  man  calcu- 
lated only  to  please  illiterate  people — an  objection 
which,  if  it  had  been  just,  could  not  be  said  to  mili- 
tate very  strongly  against  its  merit.  However  ne- 
cessary learning  may  be  to  guard  the  outworks  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  infidels,  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  requires  so  little  literature  to  in- 
culcate it  in  the  case  of  others,  or  to  receive  it  our- 
selves, that  we  find  it  had  no  hand  in  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel,  nor  much  in  the  various 
means  that  have  been  taken  to  perpetuate  it.  But 
Bunyan's  want  of  education  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given.  Such  a  defect  exhibits  the 
originality  of  his  genius  in  the  strongest  light ;  and, 
since  more  attention  has  been  paid  by  men  of  critical 
taste  to  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  a  higher  rank  among  English  writers, 
and  it  seems  universally  acknowledged  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  advance  him  yet  higher  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  or  of  an  intimacy  with  the 
best  writers  in  his  own  language. — Dr.  Johnson  en- 
tertained so  high  an  opinion  of  the  allegorical  struc- 
ture of  the  "  Pilgrim"  that  he  thought  Bunyan  must 
have  read  Spenser,  and  observes,  as  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  begins 
very  much  like  the  poem  of  Dante,  although  there 
was  no  translation  of  Dante  when  Bunyan  wrote. 
Dr.  Beattie  says  that  some  of  the  allegories  in  the 
"  Pilgrim"  are  well  conceived,  and  prove  the  author  to 
have  possessed  powers  of  invention  which,  if  they 
had  been  refined  by  learning,  might  have  produced 
something  very  noble.  What  learning  might  have 
done  for  Bunyan  we  no  more  can  tell  than  we  can  tell 
what  it  might  have  done  for  Shakspeare  ;  but,  in  our 
opinion,  Bunyan  without  its  aid  has  produced 
"  something  very  noble,"  because  he  has  produced  a 
work  the  most  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  which  has 
bafHed,  and  continues  to  baffle,  all  attempts  at 
imitation. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  the  life  of  John 
Bunyan  without  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Grainger  as  to  his  general  merits.  He  says  "  Bunyan, 
who  has  been  mentioned  among  the  least  and  lowest 
of  our  writers,  and  even  ridiculed  as  a  driveller  by 
those  who  have  never  read  him,  deserves  a  much 
higher  rank  than  is  commonly  imagined.  His  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress'  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
Calvinistical  divinity.    The   allegory  is   admirably 
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carried  on,  and  the  characters  justly  drawn  and  uni- 
formly supported.  The  author's  original  and  poetic 
genius  shines  through  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
of  his  language,  and  intimates  that,  if  he  had  been  a 
master  of  numbers,  he  might  have  composed  a  poem 
worthy  of  Spenser  himself." 

These  opinions  of  Bunyan  will  be  found  amply 
justified  by  an  impartial  perusal  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, e.vcept  with  regard  to  what  is  said  of  "  the 
coarseness  and  vulgarity"  of  Bunyan's  style,  which 
is  certainly  very  unjust.  His  style,  if  compared 
with  the  writers  of  his  age  on  subjects  of  religion, 
and  particularly  if  his  want  of  education  be  taken 
into  consideration,  will  suft'er  very  little.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  by  some 
of  these  critics,  simplicity  has  been  mistaken  for 
vulgarity,  although  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  a  few 
phrases  might  be  elevated  in  exj)ression  without  in- 
jury to  the  sentiment.  But  of  what  author  in  the 
seventeenth  century  may  not  this  be  said  ?  It  ought 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
was  written  while  the  author  was  sutiering  a  long 
imprisonment,  during  which  the  only  books  to  which 
he  had  access  were  the  Bible  and  "  Fox's  Mar- 
tyrology ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  work  is 
sprinkled  over  with  the  phraseology  of  scripture,  not 
only  because  it  was  that  in  which  he  was  most  con- 
versant, but  that  which  was  the  best  adapted  to 
his  subject. 

BUONARROTI.— See  ANGELO. 

BURETTE,  PETER  JOHN.— This  ingenious 
musical  composer  was  born  at  Paris  in  1665.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  surgeon,  and  was  so  feeble  during 
his  infancy  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  performed  on  the  spinnet  before  the 
French  monarch  and  court.  Two  years  after,  the 
king  heard  him  again,  when  he  performed  a  duet 
with  his  father  on  the  harp,  and  at  eleven  years  of 
age  he  assisted  him  in  giving  lessons  to  his  scholars. 
His  taste  for  music,  however,  did  not  extinguish  his 
passion  for  other  sciences.  He  taught  himself  Latin 
and  Greek  with  little  assistance  from  others ;  and 
the  study  of  these  languages  inclined  him  to  medical 
enquiries. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age.  Burette  attended,  for  the 
first  time,  the  public  schools,  went  through  a  course 
of  philosophy,  and  took  lessons  in  the  schools  of 
medicine.  And  even  during  this  time  he  learned 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  English,  sufficiently  to  understand  them  in  books. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Paris,  and  practised  with  reputation  during  thirty- 
three  years.  In  1705,  he  was  received  into  the  aca- 
demy of  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  1706  he  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Journal 
des  S9avans,"  at  which  he  laboured  more  than  thirty 
years.  In  1718  he  had  an  appointment  in  the  royal 
library.  The  pubhc  are  obliged  to  the  abbe'  Fragu'ier 
for  the  learned  dissertation  which  M.  Burette  pro- 
duced on  the  music  of  the  ancients.  This  learned 
abbe',  supposing  that  the  Greeks  applied  the  same 
sense  to  the  word  harmony  as  is  given  to  it  by  the 
moderns,  and  that,  consequently,  they  knew  counter- 
point, or  music  in  parts.  Burette  proved  that  he  was 
mistaken,  and  that  the  ancients  meant  no  more  by 
the  term  harmony  than  we  do  by  proportion.  He 
demonstrated  that  the  Greeks  jiractised  no  other 
simultaneous  consonances  than  unisons  and  octaves. 
This  learned  and  indefatigable  cntjuirer  after  the 
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music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  seized,  in  1745, 
with  a  paralytic  affection,  and  after  languishing  some 
time,  died  in  1747,  at  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

M.  Burette  collected  a  very  fine  library,  which 
was  after  his  death  transferred  to  the  king's  collec- 
tion.    In  consisted  of  more  than  15,000  volumes. 

BURCKHARDT,  JOHN  CHARLES,  member 
of  the  royal  French  academy  of  sciences,  one  of  the 
first  astronomical  calculators  in  Eurojje.  He  was 
born  at  Leipsic,  in  April  1773,  and  api)lied  himself 
to  mathematics,  and  acquired  a  fondness  for  astronomy 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  Lalande.  He  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  calculation  of  solar  eclipses, 
and  the  occultation  of  certain  stars,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  geographical  longitudes.  And  also  made 
himself  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  nearly  all  the 
European  languages.  Professor  Hindenburg  induced 
him  to  write  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  combinatory 
analytic  method,  and  recommended  him  to  Baron  von 
Zach,  with  whom  he  studied  practical  astronomy  at 
his  observatory  on  the  Seeberg  near  Gotha,  and  whom 
he  assisted,  from  1795  to  1797,  in  observing  the  right 
ascension  of  the  stars.  Von  Zach  recommended  him 
to  Lalande,  at  Paris,  who  received  him  at  his  house, 
December  1797.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  calculation  of  the  orl)its  of  comets,  participated 
in  all  the  labours  of  Lalande,  and  those  of  his  nephew, 
La-fran^ois  Lalande,  took  an  active  part  in  the  ob- 
servatory of  the  ecole  mUituire,  and  translated  the 
two  first  volumes  of  Laplace's  "Mecanique  Celeste" 
into  German.  Being  appointed  adjunct  astronomer 
by  the  board  of  longitude,  he  received  letters  of  na- 
turalization as  a  French  citizen,  in  1799.  His  import- 
ant treatise  on  the  comet  of  1770,  which  had  not 
been  visible  for  nearly  thirty  years,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  its  orbit,  it  should  have  re- 
turned every  five  or  six,  was  rewarded  ■with  a  gold 
medal,  by  the  institute,  in  ISOO.  During  the  same 
year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  department  of 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  in  the  academy  ; 
and,  in  181S,  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of 
longitude,  and,  after  Lalande's  death,  astronomer  in 
the  observatory  of  the  miUtary  school.  He  died  in 
1825. 

BURCKHARDT,  JOHN  LOUIS.— Tliis  cele- 
brated traveller  was  by  birth  a  Swiss.  After  he  had 
completed  his  studies  he  left  his  native  country,  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
African  association  to  make  discoveries  in  the  east, 
especiallv  Africa.  Thoroughly  aware  that  a  great 
part  of  the  failures  of  African  discoveries  proceeded 
from  their  want  of  ])revious  education  in  the  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  languages  of  the  east,  Mr. 
Burckhardt  prepared  himself,  by  the  study  of  Arabic, 
by  a  residence  of  six  years  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  by 
journeys  in  Nubia,  in  Palestine,  in  Arabia,  and  in 
the  countries  between  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  for 
his  great  purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  His  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  the  Koran 
were  so  great  that  after  the  severest  examination  by 
doctors  of  the  Mahometan  law,  appointed  for  that 
express  purpose  by  Mohammed  .\li,  pacha  of  Egypt, 
he  was  pronounced  to  be  not  only  a  real,  but  a  very 
learned  Mahometan.  But,  as  his  skill  in  oriental 
manners  and  languages  improved,  his  constitution 
became  more  impaired ;  and  he  became  at  last 
the  victim  of  a  tour  in  Arabia,  dying  better  quali- 
fied than  any  other  traveller  previously  employed  by 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  discovery  in  Africa. 
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He  appears  from  his  books  and  letters  to  have 
been  a  modest,  laborious,  learned,  and  sensible  man, 
exempt  from  prejudice,  unattached  to  systems, 
detailing  what  he  saw  plainly  and  correctly,  and  of 
very  prudent  and  discreet  conduct.  Mr.  Burckhardt 
was  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria,  during  which 
period  he  visited  Palm^Ta,  Damascus,  the  Libanus 
and  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  unexplored  country  of 
the  Haoman  or  Amanistis.  After  his  final  departure 
from  Aleppo,  his  head-quarters  in  Syria,  he  revisited 
Damascus  and  the  Haoman  ;  and  in  his  way  to 
Egypt  visited  Tiberias,  Nazareth,  the  countries  to  the 
eastward,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from  thence 
across  the  desert  of  El  Jyk  to  Cairo.  The  first  part 
of  his  "Travels"  contains  extracts  from  his  corre- 
spondence during  these  Sp-ian  tours,  and  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  Eg}7Jt.  In  one  of  these  letters  he 
says,  "  Two  Persian  dervishes  arrived  here  about 
two  months  ago,  who  had  lived  upwards  of  two 
years  at  the  Wahabi  court  of  Derayeh.  I  got  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  them,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  ;  the  other  has  gone  to  Mosul,  from  whence  his 
companion  shortly  expects  his  return.  The  latter 
has  been  in  the  habit,  singular  enough  for  a  Moham- 
medan traveller,  of  keeping  a  regular  journal  of 
his  travels,  describing  whatever  struck  his  inqui- 
sitive mind,  and  abounding,  as  I  understand,  \\dth 
geographical  notices." 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.  A  few 
more  such  instances,  and  the  African  association 
might  spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  sending 
Homemans  and  Burckhardts  into  Africa.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  into  Timbuctoo  is  only  to  a  Chris- 
tian. If  the  ^lahometans  who  can  easily  get  there 
begin  to  read,  write,  and  observe,  the  spell  that 
hangs  over  Africa  will  soon  be  broken,  and  the  curi- 
osity of  learned  men  receive  the  long-delayed  gra- 
tification. 

Among  his  Arabic  exercises,  Mr.  Burckhardt 
translated  Robinson  Crusoe  into  that  language,  and 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Dumel  Bahur,  the  Pearl  of 
the  Sea.  Some  of  his  small  or  tentative  excursions 
into  different  parts  of  Syria  appear  to  have  been 
very  unfortunate  :  twice,  in  spite  of  solemn  bargains 
with  shekhs  and  high-blooded  Arabs,  he  was  deserted 
and  pillaged  in  the  desert.  In  one  of  these  instances, 
the  robbers  left  him  nothing  but  his  under  dress.  His 
system  was  that  the  less  display  of  wealth  a  man 
makes  in  the  east  the  safer  he  is.  This  may  be 
true  enough  in  general ;  but  when  he  travelled  with 
a  caravan  containing  merchants  who  had  ten  or 
twelve  camels,  and  twenty  or  thirty  slaves  each,  he 
might  surely  have  ventured  on  the  display  of  one 
camel,  and  one  or  two  slaves  ;  for  in  one  journey  he 
travelled  upon  an  ass,  without  a  slave ;  and  had  in 
consequence  his  own  wood  to  cut,  his  water-skins  to 
fill,  and  his  supper  to  dress.  "NVe  do  not  remember 
that  other  travellers  in  Africa,  proceeding  with 
caravans,  have  found  it  necessai'y  to  affect  such  an 
extreme  state  of  pauperism;  and  Mr.  Burckhardt 
himself  admits  that  Ali  Bey,  the  pretended  Arabian, 
penetrated  every  where  in  the  east  by  the  very 
opposite  system  of  magnificence  and  profusion,  even 
though  he  was  suspected  not  to  be  a  ^lussulman  by 
the  natives  themselves. 

In  his  \-isit  to  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  Mr. 
Burckhardt  met  with  a  substance  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  manna  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses.     "A  botanist  woidd  find  a  rich 
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harvest  in  these  high  regions,  in  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  which  a  variety  of  sweet-scented  herbs 
grow.  The  Bedouins  collect  to  this  day  the  manna, 
under  the  veiy  same  circumstances  described  in  the 
books  of  Moses.  "Whenever  the  rains  have  been 
plentiful  during  the  ■winter,  it  drops  abundantly 
from  the  tamarisk  (in  Arabic,  tarfa),  a  tree  very 
common  in  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  but 
producing,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  manna  any  where 
else.  They  gather  it  before  sunrise,  because  if  left 
in  the  sun  it  melts.  Its  taste  is  very  sweet,  much  re- 
sembling honey.  They  use  it  as  we  do  sugar,  prin- 
cipally in  their  dishes  composed  of  flour.  ^Vhen 
purified  over  the  fire  it  keeps  for  many  months.  ITie 
quantity  collected  is  inconsiderable,  because  it  is 
exclusively  the  produce  of  the  tarfa,  which  tree  is 
met  with  only  in  a  few  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  granite  chain." 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  aware  that  Egypt,  hke 
many  other  branches  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  now 
severed  from  the  main  l)ody,  and  that,  under  the 
^^gorous  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  it  has  been 
tranquillized  and  rendered  safe  for  travellers  and 
merchants ;  and,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  now 
in  a  state  bordering  on  civilization. 

With  the  permission,  and  under  the  firmauns  of 
this  able  and  active  ruler,  Mr.  Burckhardt  travelled 
quietly  through  Nubia  up  to  the  very  confines  of 
Dongola,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  seems  to 
be  a  journey  of  very  little  interest,  except  to  those 
who  are  exceedingly  curious  about  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt.  The  country  every  where  presented  the 
same  appearance  of  misery  and  tyranny  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  east.  The  same  divine  and 
human  machinery  were  at  work,  which  have  in  all 
ages  so  long  attracted  the  notice  of  oriental  travellers: 
a  burning  sun  rendering  fertility  more  fertile  and 
barrenness  more  formidable ;  the  pride,  ignorance, 
and  ferocity  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  the  un- 
bounded despotism  of  the  master;  the  deepest 
misery  of  the  slave ;  the  earth  languishing  in  its 
finest  regions  and  creations ;  and  on  ever}'  side 
(where  the  garden  of  Eden  might  be)  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  despotism.  Mr.  Burckhardt's  jour- 
ney began  at  Assouan,  the  southern  boundary  of 
Upper  Egj-pt ;  and,  keeping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  he  travelled  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  for 
450  miles.  Nubia,  before  the  reign  of  Sultan  Se- 
lim,  was  divided  between  different  tribes  of  Arabs 
and  the  people  of  Dongola,  or  rather  was  a  prize 
for  which  these  different  powers  were  always  con- 
testing. 

In  his  description  of  his  tour  from  Daraou,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  through  Berber,  Shendy,  and  Taka, 
to  Souakim,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  crossed 
to  Jidda,  we  find  the  following  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  preparations  ; — "  I  was  dressed  in  a 
brown  loose  wooUen  cloak,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
peasants  of  Upper  Egypt,  called  thabout,  with  a 
coarse  white  linen  shirt  and  trowsers,  a  lebde,  or 
white  wooUen  cap,  tied  round  with  a  common  hand- 
kerchief as  a  turban,  and  with  sandals  on  my  feet. 
I  carried  in  the  pocket  of  my  thabout  a  small  journal 
book,  a  pencil,  pocket-compass,  pen-knife,  tobacco 
purse,  and  a  steel  for  striking  a  light.  The  pro^^- 
sions  I  took  with  me  were  as  follows  :  forty  pounds 
of  flower,  twenty  of  biscuit,  fifteen  of  dates,  ten  of 
lentils,  six  of  butter,  five  of  salt,  three  of  rice,  two  of 
coffee  beans,  four  of  tobacco,  one  of  pepper,  some 
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Arabia ;    and,  as  my  skin  was  much   sim-burnt,    I 


onions,  and  eighty  pounds  of  dhourra  for  my  ass. 
Besides  these  I  had  a  copper  boiler,  a  co])per  plate, 
a  coti'ee  roaster,  an  earthern  mortar  to  pound  the 
coffee  beans,  two  coffee  cups,  a  knife  and  spoon,  a 
wooden  bowl  for  drinking  and  for  filling  the  water 
skins,  an  axe,  ten  yards  of  rope,  needles  and  thread, 
a  large  packing  needle,  one  S])are  shirt,  a  comb,  a 
coarse  carpet,  a  woollen  cloth  (heram)  of  Mogrebin  I 
manufacture  for  a  night  covering,  a  small  parcel  of 
medicines,  and  three  spare  water  skins.  I  had  also 
a  small  pocket  Koran,  bought  at  Damascus,  which  I 
lost  afterwards  on  the  day  of  the  pilgrimage,  No- 
vember 10,  1814,  among  the  crowds  of  Mount 
Ararat,  a  spare  journal -book  and  an  inkstand, 
together  with  some  loose  sheets  of  paper  for  writing 
amulets  for  the  negroes.  My  watch  had  been  broken 
in  Upper  Egypt,  where  I  had  no  means  of  getting 
another.  The  hours  of  march  noted  down  in  the 
journal  are  therefore  merely  by  computation,  and 
by  observing  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  little  mer- 
chandise I  took  with  me  consisted  of  twenty  pounds 
of  sugar,  fifteen  of  soap,  two  of  nutmegs,  twelve 
razors,  twelve  steels,  two  red  caps,  and  several  dozen 
of  wooden  beads,  which  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  coin  in  the  southern  countries.  I  had  a  gun, 
with  three  dozen  of  cartridges  and  some  small  shot, 
a  pistol,  and  a  large  stick,  called  nabbout,  strength- 
ened with  iron  at  either  end,  and  serving  either  as  a 
weapon  or  to  pound  the  coffee-beans,  and  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  was  my 
constant  companion.  My  purse,  worn  in  a  girdle 
under  the  thabout,  contained  fifty  Spanish  dollars, 
including  the  twenty-five,  the  price  of  my  camel, 
and  I  had  besides  sewed  a  coujjle  of  sequins  in  a 
small  leathern  amulet,  tied  round  my  elbow,  think- 
ing this  to  be  the  safest  place  for  secreting  them." 

The  meanness  of  his  appearance  excited  the  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  party,  and  seems  to  have  sub- 
jected the  traveller  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
hardship.  He  was  often  driven  from  the  coolest 
birth  into  the  burning  sun ;  and,  besides  the  expo- 
sure to  heat,  had  his  dinner  to  cook.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  the  enormous  fatigues  of  the  day,  the  same 
labour  occurred  again.  He  was  obliged  to  cut  and 
fetch  wood,  to  light  a  fire  to  cook,  and,  lastly,  to 
make  coffee,  as  a  bribe  to  keep  his  friends  in  good 
humour.  After  some  danger  from  whirlwinds,  and 
from  failure  of  water,  Mr.  Burckhardt  arrived  at 
Berber,  where  he  made  some  stay  ;  and  from  thence 
proceeded  in  the  route  we  have  ah-eady  pointed  out. 
One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  he  relates 
is  the  disgust  and  horror  his  appearance  univer- 
sally excited  in  all  the  towns  of  Africa.  "  The 
caravan  halted  near  the  village,  and  I  walked  up  to 
the  huts  to  look  about  me.  My  aj)pearance  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others,  excited  a  universal 
shriek  of  surprise  and  horror,  especially  among  the 
women,  who  were  not  a  little  terrified  at  seeing  such 
an  outcast  of  nature,  as  they  consider  a  white  man 
to  be,  peeping  into  their  huts,  and  asking  for  a  little 
water  or  milk.  The  chief  feeling  which  my  appear- 
ance inspired  I  could  easily  perceive  to  be  disgust ; 
for  the  negroes  are  aU  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
whiteness  of  the  skin  is  the  effect  of  disease,  and  a 
sign  of  weakness ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  a  white  man  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  being 
greatly  inferior  to  themselves.  At  Shendy  the  in- 
habitants were  more  accustomed  to  the  sight,  if  not 
of  white  men,  at  least  of  the  light-brown  natives  of 


there  excited  little  .surprise.  On  the  market  days, 
however,  I  often  terrified  people  by  turning  short 
upon  them,  when  their  exclamation  generally  was, 
'  Owez  billahi  min  es-sheyttan  erradijm' — God 
preserve  us  from  the  devil !  One  day,  after  bar- 
gaining for  some  onions  ^^dth  a  coimtry  girl  in  the 
market  at  Shendy,  she  told  me  that,  if  I  v/ould  take 
ofl"  my  turban  and  show  her  my  head,  she  would 
give  me  five  more  onions.  I  insisted  upon  having 
eight,  which  she  gave  me.  AYhen  I  removed  my 
turban,  she  started  back  at  the  sight  of  my  white 
closely  shaven  crown  ;  and,  when  I  jocularly  asked 
her  whether  she  should  like  to  have  a  husband  with 
such  a  head,  she  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  and 
disgust,  and  swore  that  she  would  rather  live  with 
the  ugliest  Darfour  slave." 

In  the  course  of  these  travels  Mr.  Burckhardt 
became  so  completely  initiated  into  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Arabians  that,  when,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  doubt  arose  respecting  his  Islaraism,  he,  after 
having  passed  an  examination  in  the  theoretical  and 
practical  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  was  ac- 
knowledged by  two  learned  jurists,  not  only  a  very 
faithful  but  a  very  learned  Mussulman. 

Mr.  Burckhardt,  whose  health  had  long  been  in 
a  very  bad  state,  died  at  Cairo  in  April,  1817,  the 
Mohammedans  buried  him  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect.    ^^'e  subjoin  his  autograph. 


BURCHIELLO,  DOMENICO,  one  of  the  most 
eccentric  of  poets.  He  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centur)%  at  Florence,  where  he  was  probably 
bom.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber  named  Giovanni, 
and  was  called  originally  only  Domenico.  But  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Burchiello  afterwards,  for  rea- 
sons that  cannot  be  assigned.  Some  writers  have  re- 
proached him  for  shameful  vices,  and  represented 
him  as  a  low  buffoon,  who  did  every  thing  for  money. 
Others  however  have  defended  him.  His  shop  was 
so  celebrated  that  learned  and  unlearned,  high  and 
low,  assembled  there  every  day,  and  Cosmo  the  Great 
caused  a  view  of  it  to  be  painted  on  one  of  the  arches  of 
his  gallery.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon  the 
absolute  value  of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and  personal 
allusions  in  them  are  obscure.  And  they  were  com- 
posed for  his  contemporaries,  vAih  a  studied  obscu- 
rity and  extravagance  of  expression.  His  style  is, 
nevertheless,  pure  and  elegant.  His  burlesque  son- 
nets are  enigmas,  of  which  we  have  no  intelligible 
explanation,  notwithstanding  what  Doni  has  done. 
The  narrative  and  descriptive  parts  are  very  easy  to 
be  understood ;  but  the  wit  they  contain  is,  for  the 
most  part,  so  coarse  that  ths  satire  fails  of  producing 
its  effect.  They  are  on  the  v/hole  lively  but  licen- 
tious. Tlie  best  editions  of  his  sonnets  are  those  of 
Florence,  15G8,  and  of  London,  1757- 

BURDER,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  dissenting 
minister  was  born  in  1752,  and  after  receiving  a 
good  theological  education  was,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  pastor  of  an  independent  congrega- 
tion at  Coventry.  He  afterwards  officiated  for  many 
years  at  a  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  employed  much 
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of  his  time  gratuitously  as  secretary  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
many  theological  works,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  "  Evangelical  Magazine."  Mr.  Burder  died  at  the 
residence  of  his  son  in  Brunswick  Square,  May  29, 
1832. 

BURG,  JOHN  TOBIAS,  a  learned  astronomer, 
born  in  1766,  in  Treves.  He  resolved,  when  young, 
to  become  a  mechanic,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
his  father,  but  was  prevented  by  his  teacher,  who 
perceived  his  great  talents.  He  then  directed  his 
attention  to  mathematics  and  astronomy  under 
Triesnecker,  and  was,  in  1701,  made  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Clagenfurt,  and  in  1792  ad- 
junct astronomer  at  the  imperial  observatory.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  theory  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon.  The  national  institute  proposed, 
as  a  prize  question,  in  179S,  the  determination,  by  at 
least  500  accurate  observations,  of  the  epochs  of  the 
mean  distance  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon  and  of  her 
ascending  node.  The  committee  who  examined  the 
calculations  of  the  competitors  found  those  of  Burg 
and  of  Alexander  Bouvard  both  so  excellent  that  they 
determined  to  divide  the  prize  between  them ;  but 
the  consul  Buonaparte  doubled  the  prize,  assigning 
one  to  each.  Burg's  tables  of  the  moon,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Laplace,  were  published  in  1806,  by 
the  national  institute. 

BURGER,  GODFREY  AUGUSTUS,  was  bom 
in  1748,  at  Wolmerswende,  near  Halberstadt.  Be- 
fore his  tenth  year  he  learned  nothing  but  reading 
and  writing,  but  had  a  great  predilection  for  solitary 
and  gloomy  places,  and  began  early  to  make  verses, 
with  no  other  model  than  that  afforded  by  hymn- 
books.  In  1764  he  studied  theology  at  the  univer- 
sity in  Halle  ;  and,  in  1768,  he  went  to  Gottingen,  in 
order  to  exchange  theology  for  law,  but  soon  formed 
connections  here  equally  disadvantageous  to  his  stu- 
dies and  his  morals,  so  that  his  grandfather,  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  him,  withdrew  his  support 
from  him.  The  friendship  of  several  distinguished 
young  men  at  the  university  was  now  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him.  In  union  with  his  friends  he  studied 
the  ancient  classics  and  the  best  works  in  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Enghsh,  particularly  Shakspeare 
and  the  old  English  "and  Scotch  ballads.  In  1772 
he  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Boie,  the  small  office 
of  baily  in  Alten-Gleichen,  and,  by  a  reconciliation 
with  his  grandfather,  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  which  he  unfortunately  lost,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
In  1774  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
baily,  named  Leonhardt,  but  his  marriage  was  un- 
fortunate ;  and,  as  he  had  conceived  a  violent  pas- 
sion for  the  sister  of  his  wife,  he  married  her,  in 
1784,  soon  after  his  first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his 
celebrated  Mary,  died  in  the  first  year  of  their  mar- 
riage. At  the  same  time  he  lost  his  little  property 
by  imprudent  management,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  place.  He  was  however  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary in  Gottingen,  but  received  no  salary,  and 
this  favourite  poet  of  the  nation  was  obliged  to  gain 
a  living  for  himself  and  his  children  by  poorly-re- 
warded translations  for  booksellers. 

A  third  marriage,  in  1790,  with  a  young  lady  of 
Suabia,  who  had  publicly  offered  him  her  hand  in  a 
poem,  completed  his  misfortunes,  and  he  was  di- 
vorced from  her  two  years  afterwards.  The  govern- 
ment  of    Hanover  afforded    him   some   assistance 


shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  June, 
1794,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  complaint  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  midst  of  these  misfortunes  and  obstacles,  it 
is  astonishing  how  much  he  did.  He  has  left  us 
songs,  odes,  elegies,  ballads,  narrative  poems,  and 
epigrams.  In  none  of  these  departments  does  he 
hold  a  low  rank ;  in  some  the  public  voice  has  placed 
him  in  the  first.  When  speaking  of  Burger,  Schlegel 
says,  "  He  is  a  poet  of  a  more  peculiar  than  compre- 
hensive imagination,  of  more  honest  and  plain  than 
delicate  feelings.  His  execution  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  conception.  He  is  more  at  home  in  ballads 
and  simple  songs  than  in  the  higher  lyrical  poetry ; 
yet,  in  some  of  his  productions,  he  appears  as  a  true 
poet  of  the  people,  and  his  style,  with  some  faults,  is 
clear,  vigorous,  fresh,  and  sometimes  tender." 

BURGH,  JAMES,  an  ingenious  moral  and  poli- 
tical writer,  was  born  at  Madderty,  in  Perthshire, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1714.  After  receiving 
a  good  education  at  Madderty,  he  was  removed  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  clergyman  in  the  church  of  Scotland ; 
but  did  not  continue  long  at  the  college,  being 
obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  bad  health.  This 
circumstance  induced  him  to  lay  aside  the  thoughts 
of  the  clerical  profession,  and  he  came  to  England, 
where  his  first  employment  was  to  correct  the  press 
for  an  eminent  printer  ;  and  at  his  leisure  hours  he 
made  indexes.  After  being  engaged  some  time  in 
this  way,  he  removed  to  Great  Marlow,  as  an  assist- 
ant at  the  free  grammar-school  of  that  town,  where 
he  first  commenced  author,  by  writing  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "Britain's  Remembrancer,"  1746,  which 
went  through  fi\'e  large  editions  in  two  years,  was 
reprinted  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 

When  Mr.  Burgh  quitted  Marlow,  he  engaged 
himself  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Kenross  at  Enfield, 
who,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  very  generously  told 
him  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  lose  his  time  by 
continuing  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant, — that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  him  to  open  a  boarding 
school  for  himself, — and  that,  if  he  stood  in  need  of 
it,  he  would  assist  him  with  money  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  in  1747,  Mr.  Burgh  commenced  master 
of  an  academy,  at  Stoke  Newington,  in  Middlesex ; 
and  in  that  year  he  wrote  "Thoughts  on  Education." 
The  next  production  of  his  pen  was  "  A  Hymn  to 
the  Creator  of  the  World,"  to  which  w-as  addded,  in 
prose,  "  An  Idea  of  the  Creator  from  his  Works."  A 
second  edition,  in  octavo,  was  printed  in  1750.  Af- 
ter Mr.  Burgh  had  continued  at  Stoke  Newington 
three  years,  his  house  not  being  large  enough  to 
contain  the  number  of  scholars  that  were  offered  to 
him,  he  removed  to  a  more  commodious  one  at  New- 
ington Green,  where  for  nineteen  years  he  carried  on 
his  school  with  great  success.  In  1751  Mr.  Burgh 
married  Mrs.  Harding,  a  widow  lady;  and  in  the 
same  year,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  and 
Dr.  Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  published  a  small 
work  entitled  "  A  Warning  to  Dram  Drinkers." 
His  next  jniblication  was  his  great  work  enti- 
tled "The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature;  or  a  Brief  Ac- 
count of  the  Certain  and  Estabhshed  Means  for  attain- 
ing the  True  End  of  our  Existence."  This  treatise 
appeared  in  1754,  in  one  volume  quarto,  and  was 
re])rinted  in  two  volumes  octavo,  1767.  In  1756  the 
"Youth's  friendly  Monitor,"  of  which  a  surreptitious 
copy  had  been  printed  under  a  disguised  title, 
was  pubhshed  by  himself.      In  1758  he  printed  a 
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pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "Political  Speculations," 
and  the  same  year  "  The  Rationale  of  Cliristianity," 
though  he  did  not  puhlish  this  last  till  1760,  when 
he  printed  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance,  entitled  "An 
Account  of  the  First  Settlement,  Laws,  Form  of  Go- 
vernment, and  Police,  of  the  Cessares,  a  people  of 
South  America,  in  Nine  Letters."  In  17G2  Mr. 
Burfj;h  published  "The  Art  of  Speaking,"  of  which 
a  fifth  edition  was  printed  in  1782.  Mr.  Burgh's 
next  ap|)earance  in  tlie  literary  world  was  in  1766, 
in  the  puhhcation  of  the  first  volume  of  "  Crito,  or 
Essays  on  Various  Subjects."  To  this  volume  is 
prefixed  a  dedication,  not  destitute  of  humour,  "  To 
the  Right  Rev.  Father  (of  three  years  old)  his  Royal 
Highness  Frederic  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh."  The 
essays  are  three  in  number :  the  first  is  of  a  political 
nature;  the  second  is  on  the  difficulty  and  importance 
of  education,  and  the  third  upon  the  origin  of  evil. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Burgh  wrote  "  Proposals  for 
an  Association  against  the  Iniquitous  Practices  of  En- 
grossers, Forestallers,  Jobbers,  &c.  and  for  reducing 
the  Price  of  Provisions,  especially  Butchers'  Meat." 
In  1767  came  out  the  second  volume  of  Crito,  with 
a  long  dedication,  which  is  replete  with  shrewed  and 
satirical  observations,  chiefly  of  a  political  kind,  "to 
the  good  people  of  Britain  of  the  20th  century." 
The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  another  essay  on 
the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  rationale  of  Christianity, 
and  a  postscript,  consisting  of  further  explanations 
of  the  subjects  before  considered,  and  of  detached 
remarks  on  various  matters. 

Mr.  Burgh  having  for  many  years  led  a  very  labo- 
rious life,  and  having  acquired  a  competent  though 
not  a  large  fortune,  he  determined  to  retire  from 
business.  In  embracing  this  resolution,  his  more 
immediate  object  was  to  complete  his  "  Political 
Disquisitions,"  for  which  he  had,  during  ten  years, 
been  collecting  suitable  materials.  Upon  quitting 
his  school  in  1771  he  settled  in  Colebrooke  Row, 
Islington,  where  he  continued  till  his  decease.  The 
first  two /Volumes  of  his  "Political  Disquisitions." 
were  published  in  1774,  and  the  third  volume  in 
1775. 

It  was  Mr.  Burgh's  intention  to  have  extended  his 
"  Disquisitions"  to  some  other  objects,  if  he  had  not 
been  prevented  by  the  violence  of  his  disease,  the 
tortures  of  which  he  bore  with  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, and  from  which  he  was  happily  released,  in 
August  1775,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

BURGOYNE,  JOHN,  an  English  general  oflicer 
and  dramatist,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Lord 
Bingly,  and  entered  early  into  the  army.  In  1762 
he  commanded  a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war,  by 
the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender,  with  his  army,  to  General  Gates,  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  but  refusing  to  return  to 
America,  pursuant  to  his  convention,  was  dismissed 
the  service.  He  published  some  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct,  and  is  the  author  of  three 
dramas — the  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Ton,  and  the 
Heiress — all  in  the  line  of  what  is  usually  called 
genteel  comedy,  of  which  they  form  light  and  pleasing 
specimens. 

BURGUNDY,  LOUIS.  DUKE  OF,  was  born 
at  Versailles  in  1682.  His  parents  were  the  dau- 
j)hin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  princess  Anne  of 


Bavaria.  In  his  early  childhood  he  was  stubborn, 
irascible,  obstinate,  passionately  fond  of  every  kind 
of  pleasure,  and  inclined  to  cruelty,  severe  in  his 
satire,  attacking  with  great  penetration  the  follies  of 
those  about  him.  The  education  of  the  prince  was 
entrusted,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  toFenelon, 
Fleury,  and  Beauvilliers.  They  succeeded  in  gaining 
his  affection,  and  in  giving  him  a  right  turn  of  mind. 
From  this  alteration  in  his  character  he  became 
amiable,  humane,  and  modest,  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  In  1697  he  married  the 
intelligent  and  amiable  princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
who  was  the  ornament  of  her  court,  and  was  beloved 
by  her  husband  with  the  tenderest  affection.  In 
1699  Louis  XIV.  ordered  an  encampment  at  Com- 
piegne  for  the  instruction  of  his  grandson,  to  whom, 
in  1702,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Boufflers. 
Afterwards,  imder  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
he  M'as  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  Flanders,  but  with  instructions  which 
made  him  dependent  on  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  opposing  army. 

The  differences  which  arose  between  the  prince 
and  Vendome  drew  after  them  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  All  France  accused  the  prince  as 
the  author  of  these  misfortunes,  censuring  his  timid 
character  and  his  religious  scruples.  He,  however, 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  justifying  his  conduct 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  Vendome,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  behaved  very  insolently  towards  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  fell  mto  disgrace,  but  was  favoured  by 
the  opposition  ])arty.  In  1711  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy became  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  now  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  who  apjjointed 
him  a  counsellor  of  state.  France  expected,  from 
the  virtues  and  excellent  intentions  of  this  prince, 
to  enjoy  a  long  and  general  rest  from  her  troubles ; 
but  he  was  suddenly  taken  away  in  February,  1712, 
by  a  disease  to  which  his  wife  and  eldest  son  had 
already  fallen  victims.  In  less  than  one  year 
France  had  seen  three  dauphins  ;  and  the  fourth, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
only  heir  to  the  throne,  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  was 
also  in  a  dangerous  situation.  The  public  voice 
loudly  accused  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
regent,  as  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  of  which, 
however,  Louis  XIV.  himself  declared  him  innocent. 

BURKE,  EDMUND,  a  writer,  orator,  and  states- 
man of  great  eminence,  who  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 
January,  1730.  His  father  was  an  attorney  of  re- 
putation, and  he  received  his  education  under  Abra- 
ham Shackleton,  a  Quaker,  at  Ballitore.  In  17-44 
he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  pen- 
sioner, where  he  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  a 
plan  of  study  of  his  own,  the  principal  objects  of 
which  were  the  classics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals, 
history,  rhetoric,  and  composition.  He  left  Trinity 
College,  after  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  in  1749; 
and  not  much  is  recorded  of  this  period  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  made  an  unsuccessful  application  for 
the  professorship  of  logic  at  Glasgow.  But  even  at 
this  early  period  he  had  planned  a  refutation  of  the 
metaphysical  theories  of  Berkely  and  Hume.  In 
1750  he  first  entered  the  great  theatre  of  London, 
as  a  law-student  at  the  Temple,  where  he  soon 
became  the  admiration  of  his  intimates,  for  the  bril- 
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iiancy  of  his  parts  and  the  variety  of  his  acquisitions. 
Applying  more  to  literature  than  to  law,  he  sup- 
ported himself  hy  his  pen,  and,  by  intense  occupa- 
tion, brought  himself  into  a  state  of  ill  health.  This 
illness,  by  making  him  a  guest  to  Dr.  Nugent,  an 
eminent  physician,  led  to  his  marriage  with  that 
gentleman's  daughter.  In  1756  he  pubhshed,  with- 
out a  name,  his  first  work,  entitled  a  "  Vindication 
of  Natural  Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord  **»*,  by  a 
noble  Lord."  This  work  exhibited  so  complete  an 
imitation,  although  ironical,  of  the  style  of  Boling- 
broke,  that  many  persons  were  deceived  by  it,  not 
perceiving  that  Burke's  intention  was  to  prove  that 
the  same  arguments  with  which  that  nobleman  had 
attacked  religion  might  be  applied  against  all  civil 
and  political  institutions  whatever.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  "  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful."  The  elegance  of  its  language,  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  investigation  displayed  in  it, 
introduced  the  author  to  the  best  literary  acquaint- 
ances. In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodsley  the  plan 
of  the  "  Annual  Register,"  and  took  upon  himself 
the  composition  of  the  historical  part,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years.  His  political  career 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  17G1,  when  he 
went  to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend  to  WiUiam 
Gerard  Hamilton,  then  secretary  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant. Lord  Halifax.  For  his  services  in  this  unoffi- 
cial capacity  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
£300.  per  annum,  on  the  Irish  estabhshment.  On 
his  return  in  1765  he  was  introduced  to  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who 
made  him  his  private  secretary ;  and,  through  the 
same  interest,  he  became  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of 
Wendover.  The  marquis  also  made  him  a  nominal 
loan,  but  real  gift,  of  a  large  sum,  which  placed  him 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  elegant  seat  near  Beaconsfield.  His  first  speech 
in  parliament  was  on  the  Grenville  stamp  act ;  and 
it  was  at  his  advice  that  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration took  the  middle  and  vmdecided  course  of  re- 
pealing the  act,  and  passing  a  law  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America.  This  ministry 


was  soon  dissolved  to  make  room  for  a  new  cabinet 
under  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Burke  concluded  his  official 
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labours  by  his  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Short  Account 
of  a  late  Short  Administration." 

In  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes  he  joined  the 
remonstrants  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
election,  and,  in  1770,  published  his  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents,"  the  senti- 
ments of  which  are  consistent  with  his  future  doc- 
trines and  conduct.  He  opposed  the  ministerial 
measures  antecedent  and  consequent  to  the  American 
war  ;  and  the  whole  powers  of  his  eloquence  were 
exerted,  first  to  prevent,  and  then  to  heal,  the  fatal 
breach  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 
In  1774  he  was  chosen  member  for  Bristol ;  and  it 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  subsequently  ventured  to 
give  offence  to  his  Bristol  friends  by  his  support  of 
the  Irish  petitions  for  free  trade,  and  for  moderating 
the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  catholics.  He 
soon,  however,  recovered  all  the  ground  thus  lost 
by  his  celebrated  reform  bill,  which  he  unsuccess- 
fully advocated  with  an  extraordinary  union  of  wit, 
humour,  and  financial  detail.  In  1783  Lord  North's 
ministry  was  dissolved ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  party  to  power, 
Burke  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces,  and  a  seat  at  the  council 
board.  He  also  embraced  the  auspicious  oppor- 
tunity to  re-introduce  his  reform  bill,  which  passed, 
but  not  without  considerable  modifications.  On  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Lord  Shelburn,  Burke  resigned  and 
joined  the  coalition.  The  India  bill  formed  the  osten- 
sible cause  for  dismissing  this  ill-judged  combina- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  to  the  helm  and  dis- 
solved the  ])arliament.  The  next  great  pohtical 
event  of  his  life  was  his  share  in  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  trial,  indeed,  originated  with 
him.  The  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Trial 
of  Hastings,"  in  1794,  was  by  Burke.  His  conduct 
in  this  affair  gained  him  httle  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, except  increased  fame  as  an  orator.  On  the 
settling  of  the  regency  in  1788,  he  argued  against 
the  principle  of  the  ministers,  that  the  regency  was 
elective,  and  not  hereditary. 

The  last  great  act  of  his  pohtical  life  was  the  part 
he  took  in  the  French  revolution.  He  early  mani- 
fested his  disUke  to  it,  and,  in  1790,  loudly  con- 
demned the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. His  celebrated  "  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France  "  appeared  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber ;  and  no  work  ever  attracted  more  attention,  or 
produced  more  effect.  It  exhibits  both  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  writer,  and  contains  much  just- 
ness of  argument,  profundity  of  obsen-ation,  and 
beauty  of  style;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he 
commits  the  very  fault  which  he  intended  to  repro- 
bate, in  his  "Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  by 
making  his  arguments  applicable  to  the  defence  of  all 
establishments,  however  tyrannical,  and  the  censure 
of  every  popular  struggle  for  liberty,  whateA^er  the 
oppression.  It  had  an  unprecedented  sale,  and  ob- 
tained unbounded  praise  from  all  who  trembled  for 
establishments,  or  were  alarmed  at  the  odious  cha- 
racter which  the  French  revolution  was  beginning 
to  assume.  On  the  other  hand,  it  met  with  severe 
and  formidable  critics  and  opponents,  and,  among 
other  things,  produced  the  celebrated  "  Rights  of 
Man,"  of  Thomas  Paine.  Burke  followed  up  this 
attack  with  a  "  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
Assembly,"  an   "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
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Whigs,"  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the  Subject 
in  Discussion  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford,"  "  Let- 
ters on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  &c.  In  all  these  produc- 
tions he  displayed  unabated  powers  of  mind.  In 
1792  he  pubUshed  a  "  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  on  the  Propriety  of  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Elective  Franchise,"  and,  in  1794, 
withdrew  from  parliament,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
representation  of  Malton  by  his  only  son,  whose 
death  soon  after  hastened  the  decline  of  nature 
which  he  was  beginning  to  experience.  Decay,  by 
gradual  approaches,  terminated  his  life  on  July  8, 
1797,  in  the  si.xty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  pre- 
served his  senses  to  the  last ;  and,  a  few  hours  before 
he  died,  he  had  read  to  him  Addison's  paper  in  the 
"  Spectator"  on  the  "Immortahty  of  theSoul."  Ami- 
able in  private  life,  and  exemplary  in  his  domestic 
and  social  relations,  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
friends.  He  was  exceedingly  charitable  and  bene- 
ficent, and  founded  a  school  for  the  children  of 
French  emigrants,  the  permanent  support  of  which 
formed  one  of  his  latest  cares.  His  public  character 
will  be  best  collected  from  a  study  of  his  political 
career,  and  his  powers  of  mind  from  his  publica- 
tions. His  oratory  was  pre-eminently  that  of  a 
mind  richly  stored  with  imagery,  which  makes  ex- 
cursions to  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  connected  by 
the  slightest  and  most  evanescent  associations,  and 
that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  matter. 
In  delivery,  however,  the  effect  of  his  speeches  was 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  absolute  merit ; 
their  length,  their  copiousness,  abundance  of  orna- 
ment, and  wide  field  of  speculation,  producing  im- 
patience in  men  of  business  absorbed  in  the  parti- 
cular subject  of  debate,  added  to  which,  his  manner 
was  indifferent,  his  voice  harsh,  and  his  action, 
though  forcible,  inelegant.  On  the  whole,  though 
the  greatest  genius,  he  was  by  no  means  the  most 
effective  orator,  in  the  house  of  commons. 

BURMANN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned 
men,  originally  from  Cologne.  Francis  Burmann, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  born  in  167 1,  and 
became  professor  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  in  1719,  was  author  of  several  theological 
writings.  His  brother  Peter,  born  at  Utrecht,  in  1668, 
studied  there  and  at  Leyden.  After  travelling  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  he  began  the  practice  of 
the  law,  without,  however,  deserting  the  study  of 
the  ancients,  as  is  proved  by  his  treatise,  "  De  Vec- 
tigalibus."  In  I696  he  was  made  professor  of  his- 
tory and  rhetoric  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and 
at  a  later  period  he  became  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  politics.  From  this  time  he  published, 
annually,  either  some  classic  author  with  notes,  or 
masterly  Latin  verses,  or  a  pamphlet  against  his  ad- 
versaries, of  whom  he  had  made  many  by  his  into- 
lerant vehemence.  His  editions  of  the  classics  are 
not  so  much  distinguished  for  taste  as  for  learning 
and  accuracy.  He  became  professor  of  eloquence, 
history,  and  the  Greek  language,  in  Leyden  in  1715, 
and  died  in  1741.  His  younger  brother,  Francis, 
died  in  1719,  while  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  theological  writings. 
He  left  four  sons,  distinguished  likewise  as  scholars. 
—John,  born  in  1706,  died  in  1780  at  Amsterdam, 
was  a  physician  and  professor  of  botany.  Linnaeus 
makes  honourable  mention  of  his  writings. — Peter, 
born  in  1713,  devoted  himself,  hke  his  uncle,  to 
philological  pursuits.     He  was  made  doctor  of  law 
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at  Utrecht  in  1734,  and  in  the  folloAving  yeai'  he 
became  professor  of  eloquence  and  history  at  the 
university  of  Franeker.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Amsterdam,  as  professor  of  history  and  ancient  lan- 
guages, where  he  became,  in  succession,  professor 
of  poetry,  librarian,  and  inspector  of  the  gymna- 
sium. Like  his  uncle  he  has  published  many  good 
editions,  particularly  of  the  Latin  classics ;  like  him, 
he  was  distinguished  by  learning,  by  his  talent  for 
Latin  poetry,  and  by  his  hasty  disposition.  He 
died  in  1788. — Nicolaus  Laurentius  Burmann  suc- 
ceeded in  1781  his  father,  John  Burmann,  as  pro- 
fessor of  botany,  for  which  science  he  did  much  by 
his  own  writings  and  by  aiding  the  undertakings  of 
others.  In  particular,  he  encouraged  Thunberg  to 
visit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Japan.  He  died 
in  1793. 

BURMANN,  GOTTLOB  WILLIAM,  a  poet  of 
considerable  merit,  born  in  1737,  at  Lauban,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  and  resided  in  Berlin  in  great  poverty. 
He  was  small  of  figure,  meagre,  lame,  and  deformed, 
but  was  endowed  with  sensibility  for  every  thing 
subhme  and  beautiful.  His  merits  were  obscured  by 
his  singularities,  and  his  vigorous  mind  was  forgotten 
before  he  died.  He  had  a  rare  talent  of  improvisa- 
tion ;  but,  being  struck  with  palsy,  he  passed  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  great  misery.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  his  fables,  songs,  and  his  poems 
without  the  letter  r.     He  died  in  1805. 

BURNET,  GILBERT.— This  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  English  church  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
September  18th,  1643.  He  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  his  father's  house,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  college  at  Aberdeen. 


In  1663  he  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
then  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Holland.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  presented  by 
Sir  Robert  Fletcher  to  the  living  of  Saltoun,  which 
had  been  kept  vacant  during  his  absence.  He  soon 
gained  the  affections  of  his  parishioners,  not  except- 
ing the  presbyterians,  though  he  was  almost  the  only 
clergyman  in  Scotland  that  made  use  of  the  prayers 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  During  the 
five  years  he  remained  at  Saltoun,  he  preached  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  once  on  one  of  the  week-days ; 
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he  catechized  three  times  a  week,  so  as  to  examine 
every  parishioner,  old  or  young,  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year ;    he  went  round  the  parish  from 
house  to  house,  instructing,  reproving,  or  comfort- 
ing them,  as  occasion  required  ;  the  sick  he  visited 
twice  a  day ;    he  administered   the  sacrament  four 
times  a  year,  and  personally  instructed  all  such  as 
gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  receive  it.     All  that 
remained  above  his  own  necessary  subsistence  (in 
which  he  was  very  frugal)  he  gave  away  in  charity. 
When   the  sees  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
nonjuring  bishops  were  filled  up.  Bishop  ^Yilliams 
was   appointed  to  preach  one  of  the   consecration 
sermons  at  Bow  Church  ;  but,   being  detained   by 
some  accident,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  desired 
Dr.  Burnet,  then  in  London,  to  supply  his  place, 
which  he  readily  did,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all 
present.  About  166S,  the  government  of  Scotland  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  moderate  men,  of  whom  the  prin- 
cipal was  Sir  Robert  Murray,  he  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  them  ;  and  it  was  through  his  advice  that 
some  of  the  more  moderate  presbyterians  were  put  into 
the  vacant  churches — a  step  which  he  afterwards  con- 
demned.    In  1669  he  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
at  Glasgow,  in  v.  hich  station  he  executed  the  follow- 
ing plan  of  study  : — On  Mondays  he  made  each  of 
the  students,  in  their  turn,  explain  a  head  of  divinity 
in  Latin,  and  propound  such  theses  from  it  as  he  was 
to  defend  against  the  rest  of  the  scholars ;  and  this 
exercise  concluded  with  the  professor's  decision  of 
the  point  in  a  Latin  oration.     On  Tuesdays  he  gave 
them  a  prelection  in  the  same  language,  in  which  he 
proposed,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  to  have  gone 
through  a  complete  system  of  divinity.     On  Wed- 
nesdays he  read  them  a  lecture,  for  above  an  hour, 
after  which  he  passed  a  critical  commentary  on  St. 
Matthew's    Gospel,   which    he   finished    before   he 
quitted  the  chair.     On  Thursdays  the  exercise  was 
alternate :  one  Thursday  he  expounded  a  Hebrew 
psalm,  comparing  it   with  the  Septuagint  [and   the 
English   version,  and   the   next   Thursday,   he   ex- 
plained some  portion  of  the  ritual  and  constitution  of 
the  primitive  church,  making  the  apostolical  canons 
his  text,  and  reducing  every  article  of  practice  under 
the  head  of  one  or  other  of  those  canons.     On  Fri- 
days he  made  each  of  his  scholars,  in  course,  preach 
a  short  sermon  upon  some  text  he  assigned  ;  and, 
when  it  was  ended,  he  observed  upon  any  thing  that 
was  defective  in  the  mode  of  explaining  the  subject. 
This  was  the  labour  of  the  mornings ;   in  the  even- 
ings, after  prayer,  he  every  day  read  some  portion  of 
scripture.     All  this  he  performed  during  the  time  the 
schools  were  open  ;   and,  in  order  to  acquit  himself 
with  credit,  he  was  obliged  to  study  hard  from  four 
till  ten  in  the  morning,  the  rest  of  the  day  being  of 
necessity  allotted  to  the  care  of  his  pupils.     In  this 
situation  he  continued  four  years  and  a  half,  exposed, 
through  his  principles  of  moderation,  to  the  censure 
both  of  the  episcopal  and  presbyterian  parties. 

Burnec  now  published  his  "  Modest  and  Free  Con- 
ference between  a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist." 
About  this  time  he  was  entrusted,  by  the  duchess  of 
Hamilton,  with  the  perusal  and  arrangement  of  all  the 
papers  relating  to  her  father's  and  uncle's  ministry, 
which  induced  him  to  commece  "Memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  Hamilton,"  and  caused  his  being  invited  to  London, 
to  receive  further  information  respecting  the  transac- 
tions of  those  times,  by  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  between 
whom  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  he  etfccted  a  recon- 


ciliation.    During  his  stay  in  London  he  was  offered 
a  Scotch  bishopric,  which  he  refused.     Soon  after 
his  return  to  Glasgow,  he  married  the  lady  Margaret 
Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis.     In  1672 
he   published   his    "  Vindication  of  the  Authority, 
Constitution,  and  Laws,  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
Scotland,"  against  the  principles  of  Buchanan  and 
others,  which  was  thought,  at  that  juncture,  such  a 
public  service  that  he  was  again  pressed  to  accept  of 
a  bishopric,  with  a  promise  of  the  next  vacant  arch- 
bishopric, but   he  persisted   in  his   refusal  of  that 
dignity.    In  1673  he  took  another  journey  to  London, 
where  at  the  express  nomination  of  the  king,  after 
hearing  him  preach,  he  was  sworn  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  in  ordinary.     He  became  likewise  in 
high  favour  with  his  majesty  and  the  duke  of  York. 
At  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  finding  the  animosities 
between  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Lauderdale  re- 
vived, he  retired  to  Glasgow ;  but  Avas  obliged  the 
next  year  to  return  to  court,  to  justify  himself  against 
the  accusations  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  repre- 
sented him  as  the  cause  of  all  the  opposition  which 
the  measures  of  the  court  had  met  with  in  the  Scotch 
parliament.     Thus  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  court ; 
and,  to  avoid  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  he  resigned  the  professor's  chair  at  Glasgow, 
and  resolved  to  settle  in  London.     Soon  after  he 
was  offered   the  living  of  St.   Giles's,  Cripplegate, 
which  he  declined  accepting,  because  he  heard  that 
it  was  intended  for  Dr.  Fowler,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester.     In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Holies,  and  notwithstanding]  the  interposition  of  the 
court  against  him,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls'  Chapel  by  Sir  Hai-bottle  Grimstone,  master  of 
the  rolls.     He  was  soon  after  chosen  lecturer  of  St. 
Clement's,  and  became  a  very  popular  preacher.     In 
1676  he  published  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,"  and,  the  same  year,  "  An  Account  of  a 
Conference  between  himself.   Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and 
Coleman."     About  this  time  the  apprehensions  of 
the  catholics  were  so  great   that  he  undertook  to 
write  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England."     The  progress  of  this  useful  work  is  an 
object  of  too  much  importance  to  require  any  apology 
for  its  length.     His  own  account  of  it  is  as  follows  : 
"  Some  time  after  I  had  printed  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,'  which  were  favourably  received, 
the  reading  of  these  procured  me  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  Sir  William  Jones,  then  attorney- 
general.     My  way  of  writing  history  pleased  him  ; 
and  so  he  pressed  me  to  undertake  the  history  of 
England.     But  Sanders's  book,  that  was  then  trans- 
lated  into  French,  and  cried   up  much  in  France, 
made  all  my  friends  press  me  to  answer  it,  by  writing 
the  '  History  of  the  Reformation.'     So  now  all  my 
thoughts  were  turned  that  way.    I  laid  out  for  manu- 
scripts, and  searched  into  all  offices.     I  got  for  some 
days   into   the   Cotton   Library.     But    the   earl   of 
Lauderdale  hearing  of  my  design,  and  apprehending 
it  might  succeed  in  my  hands,  got  Dolben,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  to  divert  Sir  John  Cotton  from  suffering 
me  to  search  into  his  library.     He  told  him  I  was  a 
great  enemy  to  the  prerogative,  to  which  Cotton  was 
devoted,   even   to   slavery.      So   he   said    I   would 
certainly  make  an  ill  use  of  all  1  had  found.     This 
wrought  so  much  on  him  that  I  was  no  more  ad- 
mitted, till  my  first  volume  was  published.     And 
then,  when  he  saw  how  I  had  composed  it,  he  gave 
me  free  access  to  it."    The  first  volume  of  this  work 
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lay  near  a  year  after  it  was  finished  for  the  perusal 
and  correction  of  friends,  so  that  it  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  year  1679,  when  the  affair  of  the 
popish  plot  was  in  agitation.  This  book  procured 
its  author  an  honour  never  before  or  since  paid  to 
any  writer  :  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, with  a  desire  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
undertaking,  and  complete  that  valuable  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  less  than  two  years  after,  he  printed  the 
second  volume,  which  met  with  the  same  general  ap- 
probation as  the  first ;  and  such  was  his  readiness  in 
composing  that  he  wrote  the  historical  part  in  less 
than  six  weeks  after  his  materials  were  in  order. 
I'he  third  volume,  containing  a  supplement  to  the 
two  former,  was  published  in  1714.  Bishop  Burnet 
gives  in  this  work  an  account  of  the  reformation, 
from  its  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  its 
final  establishment  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D. 
1.559.  The  collection  of  records,  which  he  gives  at 
the  end  of  each  volume,  are  good  vouchers  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  states  in  the  body  of  the  history,  and 
are  much  more  perfect  than  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected after  the  pains  taken,  in  Queen  Mary's  days, 
to  suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the  marks  of  the 
reformation  upon  it.  This  work  mef  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  abroad,  and  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages ;  and  even  the 
keenest  of  his  enemies,  Henry  Wharton,  allows  it  to 
have  "  a  reputation  firmly  and  deservedly  estab- 
lished." The  most  eminent  of  the  French  writers 
who  attacked  it,  M.  Varillas  and  M.  Le  Grand,  have 
received  satisfactory  replies  from  the  author  himself. 
At  home  it  was  attacked  by  Mr.  S.  Lowth,  who  cen- 
sured the  account  Dr.  Burnet  had  given  of  some  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  opinions,  asserting  that  both 
Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet  had  imposed  upon 
the  world  in  that  particular,  and  had  "  unfaithfully 
joined  together"  in  their  endeavours  to  lessen  epis- 
copal ordination.  The  next  assailant  was  Henry 
Wharton,  who,  under  the  name  of  Anthony  Harmer, 
published  "  A  Specimen  of  some  Errors  and  Defects 
in  the  History  of  the  Reformation,"  1693.  A  third 
attack  on  this  history  was  made  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in 
his  "  Discourses  on  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  Tillotson," 
in  which  the  whole  charge  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  that,  "  in  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence, 
there  was  too  little  care  had  in  copying  or  examining 
a  letter  writ  in  a  very  bad  hand,"  and  that  there  was 
some  probability  that  Dr.  Burnet  "  was  mistaken  in 
one  of  his  conjectures."  In  1682  Dr.  Burnet  pub- 
lished "  An  Abridgment  of  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation," in  which  he  states  that  he  had  wholly 
waived  every  thing  that  belonged  to  the  records  and 
the  proof  of  what  he  relates,  or  to  the  confutation  of 
the  falsehoods  that  run  through  the  catholic  his- 
torians, all  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  History  at 
large ;  and  therefore,  in  this  abridgment,  he  says 
every  thing  is  to  be  taken  upon  trust;  and  those 
who  desire  a  fuller  satisfaction  are  referred  to  the 
volumes  he  had  previously  published. 

In  1682,  when  the  administration  was  wholly 
changed  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York,  he  continued 
steady  in  his  adherence  to  his  friends,  and  chose  to 
sacrifice  all  his  views  at  court,  particularly  a  promise 
of  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  rather  than  break 
off  his  correspondence  with  them.  This  year  he 
published  his  "  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,"  and  his 
"  History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes,  in  disposing  of 
Ecclesiastical  Benefices  and  Church-lands,"  which 
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being  attacked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  Dr.  Burnet 
published,  the  same  year,  "  An  Answer  to  the  Ani- 
madversions on  the  History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes." 
Upon  the  execution  of  the  lord  Russel,  with  whom 
he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  he  was  examined  before 
the  house  of  commons,  with  respect  to  that  noble- 
man's speech  upon  the  scaffold,  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  was  suspected  to  have  been  engaged. 
Not  long  after  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  living  of 
300/.  a  year,  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who 
would  have  presented  it  to  him,  on  condition  of  his 
residing  in  London.  In  1683  he  went  over  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  court ;  and 
the  same  year  appeared  his  "Translation  and  Ex- 
amination of  a  Letter,  writ  by  the  last  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Clergy  of  France  to  the  Protestants, 
inviting  them  to  return  to  their  Communion,  &c.," 
also  his  "  Translation  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia," 
with  a  "  Preface  respecting  the  Nature  of  Transla- 
tions." The  year  following  the  resentment  of  the 
court  against  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  lecture  at  St.  Clement's,  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  mandate  to  Dr.  Hascard,  rector  of  that 
parish ;  and  in  December  the  same  year,  by  an  order 
from  the  lord-keeper  North  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone,  he  was  forbidden  preaching  any  more  at  the 
Rolls' Chapel.  In  1685  came  out  Dr.  Burnet's  "Life 
of  Dr.  William  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in  Ire- 
land." Upon  the  death  of  King  Charles,  and  acces- 
sion of  King  James,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  out 
of  the  kingdom,  Burnet  acted  a  very  important  jmrt 
in  the  revolution  of  I688.  He  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  designs, 
which  were  reprinted,  at  London  in  1689,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Collection  of  Eighteen  Papers  relating  to 
the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  during  the  Reign  of 
King  James  II.  &c."  And,  when  his  highness  under- 
took the  expedition  to  England,  Dr.  Burnet  accom- 
panied him  as  his  chaplain,  notwithstanding  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed. During  these  transactions.  Dr.  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by 
the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  high- commission  court, 
having  proposed  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  resign 
his  bishopric  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burnet,  on  condition 
of  an  allowance  of  1000/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
revenue,  he  refused  to  accept  it  on  those  terms. 
But  King  William  had  not  been  many  days  on  the 
throne  before  Dr.  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  and  consecrated  in  March,  1689.  In  I699 
he  published  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  work 
was  censured  by  the  lower  house  of  convocation  in 
1701,  first,  as  allowing  a  variety  of  opinions,  which 
the  articles  were  framed  to  prevent ;  2ndly,  as  con- 
taining many  passages  contrary  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  articles,  and  to  other  received  doctrines  of  our 
church ;  and,  3dly,  as  containing  some  things  of 
pernicious  consequence  to  the  church,  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  of  the  reformation.  But  that 
house  refusing  to  enter  into  particulars,  unless  they 
might  at  the  same  time  offer  some  other  matters  to 
the  upper  house,  which  the  bishops  would  not  admit 
of,  the  affair  was  dropped. 

In  1705  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  thanks- 
giving-sermon before  the  queen  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
same  year  he  drew  up  a  memorial  respecting  the 
abuses  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  which  exposed  him  to 
the  resentment  of  that  order. 
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Towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Bishop  Burnet  was 
indefatigably  engaged  in  his  great  work  entitled 
"  History  of  his  Own  Times,"  and  it  certainly  fur- 
nishes the  best  view  of  the  period  now  in  existence. 
So  numerous  however  were  his  avocations  that  it  did 
not  appear  till  1 724,  when  it  was  published  by  his  son. 
But  our  space  will  not  permit  even  of  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  works  that  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  this 
prolific  writer,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  state  that  he 
laboured  incessantly  both  in  church  and  state  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  17th,  1715. 
He  was  interred  in  the  parish-church  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell ;  and  the  monument  forms  a  marked 
specimen  of  the  bad  taste  which  pervaded  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  period. 

BURNET,  THOMAS,  a  learned  divine  and  phi- 
losopher, who  was  born  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about 
1(335,  educated  under  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to 
several  young  noblemen.  In  1681  he  made  himself 
known  by  his  "  Telluris  sacra  Theoria,"  which  he 
subsequently  translated  into  English.  After  the 
revolution  of  1688,  Burnet  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  King  Vv''illiam. 
In  1682  he  published  his  "  Archseologia  Philo- 
sophica,  siveDoctrina  AntiquadeRerum  Originibus;" 
and  the  freedom  of  opinion  displayed  in  this  work 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  author  from  the  clerkship 
of  the  royal  closet.  He  died  in  September,  1715, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Charter-house  chapel.  All 
the  works  of  Burnet  exhibit  him  as  an  ingenious 
speculator,  rather  than  as  a  patient  and  sober  en- 
quirer, concerning  the  moral  and  natural  phenomena 
of  which  he  treats.  His  great  work,  the  "  Theory  of 
the  Earth,"  is  one  of  the  many  systems  of  cosmogony, 
in  which  Christian  philosophers  have  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  paradise, 
and  the  deluge,  with  the  traditions  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  principles  of  modern  science.  His  specula- 
tions are  recommended  by  subhmity  of  description 
and  eloquence  of  style.  In  his  "  Archaeologia  Phi- 
losophica,"  the  doctor  has  combatted  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man  ;  and, 
to  expose  its  improbability,  he  has  introduced  an 
imaginary  dialogue  between  Eve  and  the  serpent, 
which,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  divine,  is  singular 
enough.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  work. 

BURNETT,  JAMES,  better  known  by  his  official 
title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  as  judge  of  the  court  of 
session  in  Scotland.  He  was  born  in  1714,  at  the 
family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire.  After 
studying  at  Aberdeen,  he  went  to  the  university  of 
Groningen,  whence  he  returned  in  1738,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
In  1767  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  on  the  decease  of 
his  relative.  Lord  Miltown,  and  he  shortly  after  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings  as  a  metaphy- 
sician, having  published a"DissertationontheOrigin 
and  Progress  of  Language,"  and  "  Ancient  Metaphy- 
sics." Lord  Monboddo  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  ancient  literature,  and  especially  of  the  works  of 
Plato  and  other  Grecian  philosophers.  His  works 
contain  many  interesting  observations,  but  also  ex- 
hibit some  strange  and  paradoxical  opinions.  Thus 
he  seriously  advocates  the  existence  of  satyrs  and 
mermaids,  and  has  advanced  some  whimsical  specu- 
lations relative  to  a  supposed  affinity  between  the  hu- 
man race  and  the  monkey  tribe,  which  exposed  him  , 
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to  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  on  the  first  publication  of 
his  theories.  Both  his  official  and  his  private  cha- 
racter were  extremely  respectable ;  and  he  was, 
notwithstanding  his  eccentricities,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  ability.  He  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  paralytic  stroke,  at  Edinburgh,  May 
26,  1799. 

BURNEY,  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  composer 
and  \vriter  on  music,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1726. 
He  began  his  studies  at  Chester  under  the  organist 
of  the  cathedral  there,  continued  them  at  Shrewsbury 
under  the  direction  of  his  half-brother,  James  Burney, 
and  completed  them  in  London,  between  1744  and 
1747,  under  Dr.  Arne.  His  musical  pieces  "Alfred" 
and  "  Queen  Mab,"  composed  in  1759,  made  him 
known.  In  1751  he  obtained  the  place  of  organist 
at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk  ;  and,  while  there,  he  com- 
menced his  "  General  History  of  Music,"  and  deter- 
mined to  visit  all  the  institutions  in  Europe,  at  which 
he  could  obtain  important  information  for  his  work. 
In  1760  he  returned  to  London,  at  the  request  of  the 
duke  of  York,  where  his  compositions,  and  the 
musical  skill  of  his  eldest  daughter,  then  eight 
years  of  age,  excited  great  admiration.  In  1769  the 
university  of  Oxford  bestowed  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  music.  In  1770  he  visited 
France  and  Italy,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  for  the  sake  of  his  great 
work.  After  his  second  return,  he  became  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society  ;  and,  in  1776,  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  General  History  of  Music  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Period ;"  the  second 
in  1779,  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1789.  He  is  the 
author  also  of  several  other  valuable  works,  among 
which  are  the  "  Memoir  of  Handel,"  and  several  mu- 
sical compositions.  He  died  in  April,  1814,  holding 
the  office  of  organist  at  Chelsea  College.  He  wrote 
most  of  the  musical  articles  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia. 
Burney  had  a  numerous  family,  several  members  of 
which  have  highly  distinguished  themselves.  His 
second  daughter,  Francisca  d'Arblay,  is  the  authoress 
of  the  well-known  novels  "  Evelina,"  "  Cecilia,"  and 
"  Camilla." 

BURNEY,  CHARLES,  second  son  of  the  historian 
of  music,  a  classical  scholar  and  critic  of  high  repu- 
tation. He  was  born  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  in  1757, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Charter-house 
School  and  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Aber- 
deen. He  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review,"  to  which  he  contributed  many 
articles  on  classical  literature  ;  and,  he  subsequently 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  some  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.  He  died  in  December  1817; 
and,  his  valuable  collection  of  books,  many  of  them 
enriched  with  manuscript  notes,  was  purchased  by 
parliament  for  the  British  Museum.  Burney  pub- 
lished an  appendix  to  Scapula's  Greek  Lexicon  from 
the  MSS.  of  Dr.  Askew,  a  valuable  edition  of  the 
"Choral  Odes  of  .Eschylus"  the  Greek  tragedian, 
the  "  Greek  Lexicon  of  Philemon,"  "  Remarks  on  the 
Greek  Verses  of  Milton,"  an  "Abridgment  of  Pearson's 
E.xposition  of  the  Creed,"  and  a  sermon  preached  at 
St.  Paul's,  besides  which  he  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution a  small  impression  of  the  Latin  epistles  of 
Dr.  Bentley  and  other  learned  scholars. 

BURNS,  ROBERT.— The  native  poet  of  Scotland 
— the  peasant  whose  genius  carved  out  for  itself  a  nitch 
in  the  temple  of  immortality — holds  too  high  a  rank 
in  the  literature  of  our  island  to  be  dismissed  with  a  very 
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brief  or  hasty  notice.  His  history  also  furnishes  a 
memorable  example  of  the  miseries  arising  from  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  talents,  vmaccompanied 
by  habits  of  prudence  and  self-control.  He  was  the 
son  of  WiHiam  Burness,  a  gardener  and  small  farmer, 
resident  near  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  jjoet  was  born 
January  25,  1759,  in  a  small  cottage,  of  which  we 
present  a  sketch  beneath. 


In  his  sixth  year  Robert  Bums  began  to  attend  a 
school  at  Alloway  jSIill,  about  a  mile  distant ;  but,  the 
teacher  being  speedily  preferred  to  a  better  situation, 
William  Burness  and  a  few  of  his  neighbours  adopted 
a  measure  which  is  not  unusual  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland ;  that  is,  they  engaged  a  ])erson  to 
teach  their  children,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
live  in  the  houses  of  his  employers  alternately,  and 
that  they  should  afford  him  a  salary  to  a  small 
amount,  providing  the  fees  from  his  scholars  did  not 
extend  to  as  much.  The  teacher's  name  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Mr.  Murdoch.  With  him  our  poet  ap- 
pears to  have  learned  to  read  and  write  his  own 
language  grammatically.  His  master,  in  a  letter 
upon  this  subject,  published  by  Dr.  Currie  of  Liver- 
pool in  his  elegant  and  interesting  history  of  the  life 
of  Robert  Burns,  gives  the  following  account  of 
Robert  and  his  younger  brother.  "  My  pupil,  Robert 
Burns,  was  then  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
his  preceptor  about  eighteen.  Robert  and  his 
younger  brother  Gilbert  had  been  grounded  a  little 
in  English  before  they  were  put  under  my  care. 
They  both  made  a  rapid  progress  in  reading,  and  a 
tolerable  progress  in  writing.  In  reading,  dividing 
words  into  syllables  by  rule,  spelling  without  book, 
parsing  sentences,  &c.,  Robert  and  Gilbert  were 
generally  at  the  upper  end  of  the  class,  even  when 
ranged  with  boys  by  far  their  seniors.  The  books 
most  commonly  used  in  the  school  were  the  "  Spel- 
ling Book,"  the  "  New  Testament,"  the  "  Bible," 
"  Mason's  Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse,"  and 
"  Fisher's  Grammar."  They  committed  to  memory 
the  hymns  and  other  poems  of  that  collection  with 
uncommon  facility.  This  facility  was  partly  owing 
to  the  method  pursued  by  their  father  and  me  in  in- 
structing them,  which  was  to  make  them  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  each 
sentence  that  was  to  be  committed  to  memory.  Gil- 
bert always  appeared  to  me  to  possess  a  more  lively 
imagination  than  Robert.  I  attempted  to  teach  them 
a  little  church  music.  Here  they  were  left  far  be- 
hind by  all  the  rest  of  the  school.     Robert's  ear,  in 
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particular,  was  remarkably  dull,  and  his  voice  un- 
tuneable.  It  was  long  before  I  could  get  them  to 
distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  Robert's 
countenance  was  generally  grave,  and  expressive  of 
a  serious,  contemplative,  and  thoughtful  mind.  Gil- 
bert's face  said.  Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live  !  And 
certainly,  if  any  person  who  knew  the  two  boys  had 
been  asked  which  of  tliem  was  the  most  likely  to 
court  the  muses,  he  would  surely  never  have  guessed 
that  Robert  had  a  propensity  of  that  kind." 

Robert  Burns  was  soon  removed  from  this  teacher, 
in  consequence  of  his  father  having  taken  a  farm, 
called  Mount  Oliphant.  And  here,  as  it  was  a  soUtary 
place,  his  father  was  the  only  teacher  of  our  poet ; 
and,  as  soon  as  his  strength  enabled  him,  he  was 
employed  in  working  laboriously  upon  the  farm. 
When  he  was  t'nirteen  years  of  age,  Robert  Burns 
was  sent  during  a  summer  quarter  to  the  parish 
school  of  Dalrymple,  for  the  sake  of  learning  to 
write.  In  the  following  year,  1773,  he  was  sent  to 
Ayr  to  his  former  teacher,  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  by 
that  time  had  been  appointed  master  of  the  English 
school  there.  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  the  letter  already 
mentioned,  speaks  upon  the  sul)ject  thus :  "  In 
1773,  Robert  Burns  came  to  board  and  lodge  with  me, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  his  English  grammar,  &c., 
that  he  might  be  better  qualified  to  instruct  his 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  He  was  now  with  me 
day  and  night  in  school,  at  all  meals,  and  in  all  my 
walks.  At  the  end  of  one  week  I  told  him  that,  as  he 
was  now  pretty  much  master  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
&c.,  I  should  like  to  teach  him  something  of  French 
pronunciation,  that  when  he  should  meet  with  the 
name  of  a  French  town,  ship,  oflScer,  or  the  like,  in 
the  newspapers,  he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  it 
something  like  a  French  word.  Robert  was  glad  to 
hear  this  proposal,  and  immediately  we  attacked  the 
French  with  great  courage.  Now  there  was  little 
else  to  be  heard  but  the  declension  of  nouns,  the  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  &c.  When  walking  together,  and 
even  at  meals,  I  was  constantly  telling  him  the  names 
of  different  objects,  as  they  presented  themselves,  in 
French ;  so  that  he  was  hourly  laying  in  a  stock  of 
words,  and  sometimes  little  phrases.  In  short,  he 
took  so  much  pleasure  in  learning,  and  I  in  teaching, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  most 
zealous  in  the  business  ;  and,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  the  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to 
read  a  little  of  the  '  Adventures  of  Telemachus,'  in 
Fenelon's  own  words. 

"  But  now  the  plains  of  Mount  Oliphant  began  to 
whiten,  and  Robert  was  summoned  to  relinquish  the 
pleasing  scenes  that  surrounded  the  grotto  of  Calypso, 
and,  armed  with  a  sickle,  to  seek  glory  by  signalizing 
himself  in  the  fields  of  Ceres;  and  so  he  did,  for,  al- 
though but  about  fifteen,  I  was  told  that  he  performed 
the  part  of  a  man.  Thus  was  I  deprived  of  my  very 
apt  pupil,  and  consequently  agreeable  companion,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  one  of  which  was  spent  en- 
tirely in  the  study  of  English,  and  the  other  two 
chiefly  in  that  of  French." 

Such  was  the  literary  education  of  Robert  Bums. 
He  indeed  made  some  efforts,  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  but  he  made  little  or  no  progress.  In  the 
meantime  he  continued  engaged  in  country  work  upon 
hisfather'sfarm.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  heassisted  in 
thrashing  the  crop  of  corn ;  at  fifteen  he  was  his  fa- 
ther's principal  labourer;  and  in  this  situation  he 
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continued  till  his  twenty-third  year.  His  father  was 
iinprosperous  in  his  affairs.  He  took  advantage  of  a 
breach  allowed  by  the  lease  of  his  first  farm,  which 
was  of  a  poor  and  bad  soil ;  and  in  1777  he  removed 
to  another  in  Tarbolton  parish,  where  he  was  not 
more  prosperous.  Continued  anxiety  appears  to  have 
weakened  his  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  13th 
of  February,  1784  ;  so  that  in  his  twenty-third  year 
Robert  Burns,  finding  that  he  had  no  capital  to  afford 
a  prospect  of  setthng  in  life  as  a  farmer,  thought  of 
turning  flax  dresser,  and  engaged  for  a  time  in  that 
employment  at  Irvine  ;  but  he  found  the  business  un- 
suitable both  to  his  health  and  inclination.  It  ap- 
pears that,  his  flax  having  caught  fire,  his  work-shop 
was  burned,  while  he  and  a  party  of  his  com])anions 
were  occupying  themselves  in  gaily  welcoming  the 
new  year,  a  circumstance  which  put  an  end  to  this 
enterprise. 

Thus  the  early  life  of  Burns  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  severe  toil,  and  was  cheered  by  no  happy  pros- 
pects of  future  prosperity;  but  he  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed considerable  advantages  of  a  moral  nature. 
The  character  of  his  father  appears  to  have  been  highly 
respectable  in  his  station,  being  a  pious,  upright,  and 
deserving  man.  Our  poet  witnessed  in  his  father's 
house  domestic  life  in  its  happiest  form ;  and  the 
description  in  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  is  con- 
sidered as  a  faithful  picture  of  it.  Burns,  from 
time  to  time,  obtained  the  means  of  perusing  a 
variety  of  books  of  merit  in  the  English  language,  by 
means  of  which  his  taste  was  formed  ;  and,  along 
with  some  otlier  peasants'  sons,  he  formed  two  dif- 
ferent clubs  at  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline,  which  held 
meetings  for  debating  upon  such  general  subjects  as 
might  appear  instructive  or  entertaining  to  the  mem- 
bers. Thus  he  acquired  a  facihty  and  a  force  of  ex- 
pression, without  premeditation,  much  superior  to 
what  mere  men  of  letters  usually  possess,  and  which 
excited  some  surprise  when  he  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  public  life. 

Burns  began  very  early  to  exhibit  specimens  of 
his  poetical  talents,  which  attracted  notice  only 
among  persons  of  his  own  rank  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  many  of  his  best  efforts  were  in  danger 
of  being  lost  to  the  public.  The  energy  of  mind 
■which  could  enable  a  man,  with  his  hands  at  the 
plough  and  his  spirits  exhausted  l)y  labour  and  by 
coarse  fare,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  improving 
his  best  powers  and  to  meditate  on  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  of  nature,  necessarily  imphed  the  pos- 
session of  acute  feelings  and  a  strong  love  of  pleasure. 
This  last,  however,  is  the  most  dangerous  rock  which 
can  come  into  the  way  of  a  poor  man,  as  the  degree 
of  indulgence  which  would  produce  little  mischief  to 
persons  in  liberal  circumstances  must  speedily  ruin 
his  affairs  and  whole  prospects.  Though  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  placed.  Burns  must 
from  necessity  have  lived  with  much  sobriety,  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  which  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances give  to  that  word,  yet  he  gradually  was 
considered  by  persons  of  his  own  rank  as  a  lover  of 
a  degree  of  social  gaiety  little  suited  to  his  station. 
Some  of  his  poems  which  were  first  published  oc- 
casioned much  scandal  to  the  graver  part  of  the  com- 
munity, by  their  tendency  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
rehgious  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen.  At  this 
time,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his  affairs  were 
so  desperate  that  he  found  no  resource,  excepting 
that  of  an  engagement  to  go  to  Jamaica  in  the  station 


of  a  book-keeper,  in  one  of  the  slave  colonies.  He 
was  unable,  however,  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  pas- 
sage, a  difficulty  which  was  surmounted  by  publish- 
ing in  Ayr  a  first  edition  of  his  poems,  that  is,  of 
those  ■which  were  then  written.  He  himself,  in  a 
letter,  speaks  thus  upon  the  subject:  "My  vanity 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with 
from  the  ])ublic ;  and,  besides,  I  pocketed,  all  ex- 
penses deducted,  nearly  twenty  jjounds.  This  sum 
came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting 
myself,  for  want  of  money,  to  procure  my  passage. 
As  soon  as  1  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of 
wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took  a  steerage  pas- 
sage in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  j 
for 

"  Hungrj'  ruin  had  nie  in  the  wind." 

I  had  for  some  days  been  skulking  from  covert  to 
covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  as  some  ill-ad- 
vised people  had  uncoupled  all  the  unmerciless  pack 
of  the  law  at  my  heels, — I  had  taken  the  last  farewell 
of  my  few  friends, — my  chest  was  on  the  road  to 
Greenock, — I  had  composed  the  last  song  I  should 
ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  'The  gloomy  night  is 
gathering  fast,' — when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to 
a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  open- 
ing new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 

At  the  time  when  Burns,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Blacklock's  suggestion,  arrived  in  Edmburgh,  his 
poems  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  then  publishing  the  periodical  paper  entitled  the 
"  Lounger."  Accordingly  the  ninety-seventh  num- 
ber contains  "An  Account  of  Robert  Burns,  the 
Ayrshire  Ploughman.'with  Extracts  from  his  Poems." 
This  number  was  written  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  author 
of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling."  As  the  "  Lounger"  had 
an  extensive  circulation.  Burns  was  thus  introduced 
very  advantageously  to  the  notice  of  the  world.  The 
men  of  letters  received  him  in  the  most  flattermg 
manner.  As  his  talents  for  conversation  were  power- 
ful and  striking,  he  immediately  became  an  ac- 
ceptable guest  in  the  most  fashionable  circles.  This 
gave  him  currency  among  all  orders  of  society,  and 
all  classes  of  persons  were  ambitious  to  be  introduced 
to  his  society  and  acquaintance.  Dr.  Currie  re- 
marks that  "  a  taste  for  letters  is  not  always  con- 
joined with  habits  of  temperance  and  regularity,  and 
Edinburgh,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  con- 
tained perhaps  an  uncommon  projiortion  of  men  of 
considerable  talents  devoted  to  social  excesses,  in 
which  their  talents  were  wasted  and  debased. 

"  Burns  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  de- 
scription with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  character. 
His  generous  affections,  his  ardent  eloquence,  his 
brilliant  and  daring  imagination,  fitted  him  to  be  the 
idol  of  such  associations ;  and,  accustoming  himself 
to  conversation  of  imlimited  range,  and  to  festive  in- 
dulgences that  scorned  restraint,  he  gradually  lost 
some  portion  of  his  relish  for  the  more  pure,  but  less 
poignant,  pleasures  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of 
taste,  elegance,  and  literature.  The  sudden  altera- 
tion in  his  habits  of  life  operated  on  him  physically 
as  well  as  morally.  The  humble  fare  of  an  Ayrshire 
peasant  he  had  now  exchanged  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  and  the  effects  of  this  change 
on  his  ardent  constitution  could  not  be  inconsider- 
able. But,  whatever  influence  might  be  produced  on 
his  conduct,  his  excellent  understanding  suftered  no 
corresponding  debasement.  He  estimated  his  friends 
and  associates  of  every  description  at  their  proper 
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value,  and  appreciated  his  own  conduct  with  a  pre- 
cision that  might  give  scope  to  much  curious  and 
melancholy  reflection.  He  saw  his  danger,  and  at 
times  formed  resolutions  to  guard  against  it,  hut  he 
had  embarked  on  the  tide  of  dissipation,  and  was 
borne  along  its  stream." 

It  may  he  remarked  that  the  situation  of  Burns, 
after  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  was  extremely  hazardous 
and  critical.  He  had  come  to  the  capital  of  his 
native  country  in  quest  of  fortvme,  which  could  only 
be  attained  by  his  becoming  an  object  of  public  at- 
tention. He  could  not  therefore,  with  propriety, 
shun  the  gay  parties  to  which  he  was  invited,  or 
withdraw  to  sober  obscurity.  But  his  own  rank  in 
society  was  so  extremely  humble  that  almost  every 
person  whom  he  met  was  his  superior  in  station,  and 
might  without  impropriety  aspire  to  his  acquaintance. 
Every  student  at  the  advanced  classes  in  the  univer- 
sity found  it  an  easy  matter  to  be  introduced  to  his 
notice,  and  in\dted  him  to  his  apartments.  Every 
citizen  in  easy  circumstances,  being  in  like  manner 
his  equal  or  superior,  invited  him  to  his  house. 
Burns  was  in  the  mean  time  an  idle  man,  who  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  see  the  world ;  wherever 
he  went  he  found  parties  assembled  to  receive  him, 
which  contained  always  a  mixture  of  intelligent  per- 
sons. From  the  situation  out  of  which  he  had  so 
recently  emerged,  when  introduced  into  a  strange 
city  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  once  to  discriminate 
the  invitations  which  he  ought  to  accept  from  those 
which  he  might  with  prudence  have  avoided.  Had 
he  been  merely  a  poet,  the  public  curiosity,  having 
gratified  itself,  might  have  soon  left  him  in  peace ; 
but  his  talents  for  conversation,  which  were  now  un- 
doubtedly improved  by  being  frequently  called  forth, 
produced  a  general  fondness  for  his  society.  Add  to 
this  that  it  would  imply  great  ignorance  of  human 
nature  to  suppose  that  Burns  was  not  gratified  by 
finding  his  company  steadily  courted,  or  that  he 
could  without  reluctance  deny  himself  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  combined  luxuries  of  sense  and  vanity. 
The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  during  a  twelve- 
month Burns  was  engaged  in  a  continual  succession 
of  festivity,  and  may  be  said  to  have  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  eating  and  drinking  against  the  whole  city  of 
Edinburgh.  This  was  undoubtedly  more  than  either 
the  health  or  the  self-command  of  Burns,  educated  in 
penury  and  hard  labour,  was  adequate  to  resist.  Tlie 
v/orkings  and  efforts  of  a  powerful  and  restless  mind, 
particularly  when  devoted  to  the  indulgence  and  the 
labour  of  the  imagination,  as  must  occur  to  a  poet, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  derange  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  vital  system,  and  to  produce  a  portion  of  what 
are  styled  nervous  affections,  or  complaints  of  the 
stomach  and  the  head.  Accordingly,  though  Burns 
was  a  strong  man  and  capable  of  enduring  much 
bodily  labour,  his  frame  had  a  delicacy  in  this  respect 
which  would  have  rendered  habits  of  strict  temper- 
ance necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  and  a 
happy  life ;  but  both  his  bodily  strength  and  his 
powers  of  self-command  were  exposed  to  harder 
trials  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  He 
had  been  reared  amidst  poverty  and  toil,  and  he  had 
been  suddenly  introduced  to  a  state  of  idleness  and  to 
a  train  of  extreme  and  unusual  luxury,  lliis  last 
sort  of  pleasure  coming  in  an  irresistible  form,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  acquired  a  love  of  it,  or 
such  a  want  of  severe  temperance  as  might  ultimately 
prove  dangerous  to  him. 

BioGB.\PHY. — Vol.  I. 


In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1787  Burns  was  en- 
abled, by  the  i)rofits  arising  from  a  new  edition  of 
his  works,  to  make  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  to  the  north.  Wherever  he  went  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  flattering  attention,  and 
received  as  a  welcome  guest  by  the  noble,  the  learned, 
and  the  gay.  In  February  17S8,  when  he  settled 
with  his  bookseller,  he  found  himself  in  possession 
of  500/.  after  deducting  all  expenses  incurred  by  his 
subsistence  and  journey.  With  this  sum  he  returned 
to  Ayrshire,  and  immediately  lent  200/.  to  his 
brother,  to  enal>le  him  to  conduct  with  success  his 
employment  as  a  farmer.  He  himself  immediately 
married  the  young  woman  whom  he  had  formerly 
wislied  to  marry,  and  with  the  sum  of  300Z.  was  now  to 
begin  the  world.  It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Burns 
that  he  had  been  bred  to  no  professional  employment, 
even  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Hence  it  became  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  engage  in  that  sort  of  steadj-  industry 
which  might  have  enabled  him  to  sunnount  any  im- 
proper habits  acquired  during  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  it  also  l^ecame  extremely  difficult  for 
him  to  rise  in  the  world,  or  for  the  persons  who  sin- 
cerely wished  to  promote  his  best  interests  to  be  of 
any  service  to  him.  Had  he  been  l)red  to  any  me- 
chanical trade,  his  talents  would  have  raised  him  in 
the  world,  as  he  had  friends  enough  to  have  jjrocured 
him  abundance  of  credit  and  employment.  He  might 
thus  speedily  have  reached,  without  any  sort  of  severe 
drudgerv,  that  independence  which  was  extremely 
dear  to  him,  and  his  good  sense  might  liave  led  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  familiarity  of  those  who  could 
not  associate  with  him  without  riot  or  festivity. 
Burns  himself  appears  to  have  been  not  a  little  per- 
plexed about  the  course  of  life  which  he  ought  to 
follow  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  future  family. 
In  casting  his  eyes  around,  he  unfortunately  found 
no  employment,  excepting  that  of  an  excise-officer, 
in  which  he  could  hope  successfully  to  engage.  Mr. 
Graham  of  Fintry,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  ex- 
cise, readily  gave  him  a  promise  of  his  patronage, 
and  this  promise  was  afterwards  faithfully  fulfilled. 
Burns  immediately  set  about  acquiring  the  arithme- 
tical knowledge  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  such  an  office.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfriesshire,  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  send  for  Burns,  and  to  offer  him  any  farm, 
then  out  of  lease,  upon  his  estate,  at  such  a  rent  as 
Burns  or  his  friends  should  think  proper.  Burns 
chose  a  farm  called  EUisland  ;  out  his  spirit  was  too 
proud  to  allow  him  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
^ir.  Miller's  liberahty.  He  consulted  two  persons 
skilled  in  the  value  of  land  about  the  rent  which 
might  be  obtained  by  the  proprietor  for  the  farm. 
They  fixed  upon  it  such  a  rent  as  a  man,  with  a 
suitable  capital  and  skill,  devoting  himself  to  its  cul- 
tivation, woidd  be  able  to  pay.  This  rent  Burns 
offered  to  his  landlord,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
Soon  after,  by  Mr.  Graham's  interest.  Burns  was 
appointed  exciseman  of  the  district  in  which  he 
hved. 

In  this  situation  Burns  did  not  and  scarcely  could 
have  been  expected  to  prosper.  Had  he  possessed 
a  capital  of  2000/.,  and  sat  down  as  a  farmer 
in  a  fertile  corn  district,  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
bours would  have  given  him  sufficient  necessary 
instnictions,  which,  when  added  to  his  skill  a.s 
a  workman,  might  have  ensured  his  success,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  atiforded  him  the  leisure  and  the 
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affluence  enjoyed  by  a  gentleman  farmer;  but,  in 
in  the  situation  of  a  small  tenant,  with  a  trilling 
capital,  success  could  only  be  purchased  by  constant 
labour,  and  a  frugality  approaching  to  extreme 
penury.  Burns,  however,  was  by  this  time  a  public 
character;  he  enjoyed  that  currency  which  fashion 
confers.  He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Nithsdale,  and  his  company  was  eagerly 
solicited  on  every  occasion  of  festivity.  He  was 
thus  withdrawn  from  his  business,  and  led  to  regard 
with  disgust  the  humble  fare  and  the  dwelling  which 
his  own  circumstances  could  afford.  The  matter 
was  not  mended  by  endeavouring  to  add  the  income 
of  an  exciseman  to  the  profits  of  his  farm.  The 
farm  l)eing  left  chiefly  to  the  management  of  servants 
could  not  be  conducted  in  the  best  manner;  and 
Burns,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  was  rendered  the 
associate  of  persons  in  the  lowest  rank,  and  not  of 
the  most  sober  habits.  Thus  he  appears  to  have 
passed  some  unhappy  years,  his  affairs  unprosperous, 
his  family  increasing,  and  his  proud  spirit  agitated 
by  fits  of  intemperance  and  repentance.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1791  hefovmd  it  necessary  to  relin- 
quish his  farm  and  remove  to  Dumfries,  to  which 
district  he  had  been  promoted  by  the  board  of  excise, 
and  where  his  emoluments  as  an  officer  amounted  to 
about  seventy  pounds  per  annum. 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  admirable  life  of  the 
poet  prefixed  to  his  works,  furnishes  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  Burns'  doings  at  EUisland  : — "  In 
the  month  of  May,  1788,  Burns  made  his  appearance 
as  a  farmer  in  Nithsdale.  His  fame  had  flown  before 
him,  and  his  coining  was  expected.  EUisland  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  sovxth  side  of  the  Nith, 
some  six  miles  above  Dumfries.  Though  he  got 
possession  of  the  farm  in  May,  the  rent  did  not  com- 
mence till  Martinmas,  as  the  ground  was  unenclosed 
and  the  houses  imbuilt.  By  the  agreement,  Millar 
granted  to  Burns  four  nineteen  years'  leases  of  Ellis- 
land,  at  an  annual  rent  for  the  first  three  years  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  seventy  ])ounds  for  the  remaining 
seventy-three  years  of  the  tack  :  the  poet  undertook 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  300/.  to  build  a  complete 
farm  onstead,  consisting  of  dwelling-house,  barn, 
byre,  stable,  and  sheds,  and  to  permit  the  proprietor 
to  plant  with  forest  trees  the  scaur  or  precipitous 
bank  along  the  side  of  the  Nith,  and  a  belt  of  ground 
towards  Friar's  Carse,  of  not  more  than  two  acres,  in 
order  to  shelter  the  farm  from  the  sweep  of  the  north- 
west wind.  Burns  was  assisted  in  the  choice  of  the 
farm,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  taken,  by  one  or 
two  Ayrshire  friends.  There  were  other  farms  to  let 
of  a  superior  kind  on  the  estate,  and  those  were 
pointed  out  by  my  father,  steward  to  the  proprietor 
— a  Lothian  farmer  of  skill  and  experience — but  the 
fine  romantic  look  of  EUisland  induced  Burns  to 
shut  his  eyes  on  the  lov/-lying  and  fertile  Foregirth, 
upon  which  my  father  said,  '  Mr.  Burns,  you  have 
made  a  poet's,  not  a  farmer's  choice.' 

"  The  poet  was  now  a  busy  and  a  happy  man. 
He  had  houses  to  l)uild  and  grounds  to  enclose 
That  he  might  be  near  both  he  sought  shelter  in  a  low 
smoky  hovel  on  the  skirts  of  his  farm.  There  he 
was  to  be  found  by  all  who  had  curiosity  or  taste, 
with  a  table,  books,  and  drawings  before  him,  some- 
times writing  letters  about  the  land  and  the  people 
among  whomhehad  dropped  like  a  slung  stone,  some- 
times giving  audience  to  workmen  who  were  busy  at 
dyking  or  digging  foundations,  and  not  unfrequently 
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brushing  up,  as  Mrs.  Burns  said,  an  old  song  for 
Johnson's  Musical  Museum. 

"  The  walls  of  the  poet's  onstead  began  now  to  be 
visible  from  the  north  side  of  the  Nith,  and  the  rising 
structures  were  visited  by  all  who  were  desirous  of 
seeing  how  he  wished  to  house  himself.  The  plans 
were  simple,  the  barn  seemed  too  small  for  the  ex- 
tent of  the  farm,  and  the  house  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  large  family.  It  contained  an  ample  kitchen, 
which  was  to  serve  for  dining-room,  a  room  to  hold 
two  beds,  a  closet  to  hold  one,  and  a  garret,  coom- 
ceiled,  to  contain  others  for  the  female  servants.  One 
of  the  windows  looked  down  the  holms,  another 
opened  on  the  river,  and  the  house  stood  so  nigh  the 
lofty  bank  that  its  afternoon  shadow  fell  across  the 
stream  upon  the  opposite  fields.  The  garden  was  a 
little  way  from  the  house.  A  pretty  footpath  led 
southward  along  the  river  side ;  another  ran  north- 
ward, affording  fine  views  of  the  Nith,  and  of  the 
groves  of  Friar's  Carse  and  Dalswinton  ;  while,  half- 
way down  the  steep  declivity,  a  fine  clear  cool 
spring  supplied  water  to  the  household.  The  situa- 
tion was  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  farm. 

"  During  the  progress  of  the  work,  Burns  was 
often  to  be  found  walking  among  the  men,  urging 
them  on,  and  eyeing  with  an  anxious  look  the  tedious 
process  of  uniting  lime  and  stone.  On  laying  the 
foundation  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  asked  a  blessing 
on  the  home  which  was  to  shelter  his  household 
gods.  I  enquired  of  the  man  who  told  me  this  if 
Burns  did  not  put  forth  his  hand  and  help  him  in  the 
progress  of  the  work. — '  Ay,  that  he  did  mony  a 
time.  If  he  saw  us  like  to  be  beat  wi'  a  big  stane  he 
would  cry,  *  Bide  a  wee !'  and  come  rinning.  We 
soon  found  out  when  he  put  to  his  hand — he  beat  a' 
I  ever  met  for  a  dour  lift.'  When  the  walls  rose  as 
high  as  the  window-heads,  he  sent  a  note  into  Dum- 
fries ordering  wood  for  the  interior  lintels.  Twenty 
carpenters  flocked  round  the  messenger,  all  eager  to 
look  at  the  i)oet's  hand-writing.  In  such  touches  the 
admiration  of  the  country  is  weU  expressed. 

"  When  it  was  made  known  in  December,  1791, 
that  Burns  was  about  to  relinquish  the  lease  of  Ellis- 
land,  his  merits  as  a  farmer  were  eagerly  canvassed 
by  the  husbandmen  around.  One  imputed  his  failure 
to  the  duties  of  the  excise,  to  his  being  condemned 
to  gallop  200  miles  per  week  to  inspect  yeasty  bar- 
rels, when  his  farm  required  his  presence  ;  another 
said  that  Mrs.  Burns  was  intimate  with  a  town  life, 
but  ignorant  of  the  labours  of  barn  and  byre  ;  a  third 
observed  that  EUisland  was  out  of  heart,  and,  in 
short,  was  the  dearest  farm  in  Nithsdale  ;  while  James 
Currie,  a  sagacious  farmer  whose  land  lay  contiguous, 
remarked,  when  I  enquired  the  cause  of  the  poet's 
failure,  '  Fail !  how  could  he  miss  but  fail  when 
his  servants  ate  the  bread  as  fast  as  it  was  baked,  and 
drank  the  ale  as  fast  as  it  was  brewed  ?  Consider  a 
little :  at  that  time  close  economy  was  necessary  to 
enable  a  farmer  to  clear  twenty  pounds  a  year  by  El- 
lisland.  Now,  Burns'  handy-work  was  out  of  the 
question  :  he  neither  ploughed,  nor  sowed,  nor  reaped 
like  a  hard-working  farmer  ;  and  then  he  had  a  bevy 
of  idle  servants  from  Ayrshire.  The  lasses  were  ay 
baking  bread,  and  the  lads  ay  lying  about  the  fire- 
side eating  it  warm  with  ale.  Waste  of  time  and  con- 
sumption of  food  would  soon  reach  to  twenty  pounds 
a-year." 

In  the  year  1793  the  ferment  extended   itself  to 
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this  country  which  had  been  diffused  through  Eu- 
rope in  consequence  of  the  French  revohition.  The 
romantic  spirit  of  Burns  had  previously  interested 
him  in  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  exiled  royal  house  of 
Stuart,  and  rendered  him  a  sort  of  Jacobite  ;  but  the 
promise  of  unbounded  amelioration  to  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race  which  the  dawn  of  the  French  revo- 
lution held  out  produced  a  sympathy  in  its  favour  in 
a  great  niunl)er  of  benevolent  and  ardent  spirits,  and 
Burns,  who  had  sung  the  patriotic  triumphs  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace,  did  not  escape  the  contagion.  He  en- 
tered into  none  of  the  political  associations  which 
were  frequent  at  that  period  ;  but,  when  the  first  of 
them  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  he  approved  of 
its  views  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  sanguinary  career  of  the  French  revo- 
lution had  developed  itself,  and  after  the  British 
government  engaged  in  war  with  France,  a  terror  of 
innovation  diffused  itself  among  all  men  of  property, 
and  a  jealous  persecution  began  to  be  exercised 
against  all  persons  who  had  expressed  any  favour  for 
the  views  of  the  first  French  leaders,  or  for  political 
novelties.  No  man  could  prosper  in  ordinary  busi- 
ness to  whom  this  political  crime  was  ascribed. 
Burns  being  a  servant  of  government,  and  a  public 
character,  the  board  of  excise,  who  had  previously  in- 
tended to  promote  him,  instructed  a  superior  officer 
to  enquire  into  his  conduct.  Burns  defended  himself 
in  a  letter  written  with  eloquence,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  independence.  His  steady  friend  Mr. 
Graham  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  situation,  l)ut  given  to  understand  that 
his  promotion  was  deferred,  and  must  depend  upon 
his  future  good  conduct.  Burns  now  felt  with  ex- 
treme bitterness  how  much  misery  it  is  sometimes  in 
the  power  of  poverty  to  produce.  He  felt  that  he 
was  a  servant,  that  his  success  must  depend,  not 
upon  the  fidelity  of  his  conduct,  but  upon  moulding 
his  language  according  to  the  views  of  bis  masters. 
Thus  be  had  no  choice  between  the  support  of  his 
family  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  romantic  independence 
of  character  which  was  dear  to  his  imagination.  The 
suspicions  entertained  of  him  by  the  board  of  excise 
made  much  noise.  He  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
missed from  his  office,  and  a  gentleman  of  much 
respectability  proposed  a  subscription  in  his  favour. 
He  declined  the  offer  in  a  letter  which  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  and  contained  tbe  following 
remarks : — "  The  partiality  of  my  countrymen,"  he 
observes,  "  has  brought  me  forward  as  a  man  of 
genius,  and  has  given  me  a  character  to  support.  In 
the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and  indejjendent  sen- 
timents, which  I  hope  have  been  found  in  the  man. 
Reasons  of  no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a  wife 
and  children  have  pointed  out  my  present  occu- 
pation as  the  only  ehgible  line  of  life  within  my 
reach.  Still  my  honest  fame  is  my  dearest  concern ; 
and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of 
the  degrading  epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresenta- 
tion may  affix  to  my  name.  Often  in  blasting  antici- 
pation have  I  listened  to  some  future  hackney  scrib- 
bler, with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity, 
exultingly  asserting  that  Burns,  notwithstanding  the 
fanfaronade  of  independence  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
and  after  having  been  held  up  to  public  view  and  to 
public  estimation  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  yet,  quite 
destitute  of  resources  within  himself  to  support  his 
borrowed  dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman, 
and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  existence 
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in  tlie  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among  the  lowest  of 
mankind.  In  your  illustrious  hands.  Sir,  permit  mc 
to  lodge  my  strong  disavowal  and  defiance  of  such 
slanderous  falsehoods.  Burns  was  a  poor  man  from 
his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  necessity  ;  but,  I  ivill 
say  it,  the  sterling  of  his  honest  worth  poverty  could 
not  debase,  and  his  independent  British  spirit  op- 
pression might  bend,  but  could  not  subdue." 

We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  poet's 
life.  Burns  acknowledged  that  he  owed  some  of  his 
illness  to  folly ;  and,  speaking  of  his  besetting  sins,  he 
blames  the  spirit  of  evil  for 

"  Showing  us  the  temjitini;  ware, 
Bright  wines  ami  boimie  lasses  fair, 
To  put  us  daft." 

This  is  honest,  and  may  mark  some  feelings  of  re- 
pentance for  his  early  follies  ;  but  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  last  perfect  offering  of  his  Muse,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  was  written  to  a  young  lady  who, 
from  the  purest  motives,  was  attending  the  sick-bed 
of  the  dying  poet : — 

'•  Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 
Although  even  hope  is  denied, 
'Tis  sweeler  for  thee  despairing 
Thau  aught  in  the  world  beside." 

Now,  at  the  time  the  poet  was  bestowing  these  very 
questionable  compliments  on  the  lady,  his  own 
"  sweet  lovely  Jane,"  his  long  and  devotedly  at- 
tached wife,  was  struggling  beneath  the  same  roof 
to  procure  every  comfort  for  their  family,  and  to 
smooth  the  poet's  death-couch. 

Suffering  from  the  most  severe  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, Burns  ultimately  sunk  under  a  complica- 
tion of  bodily  infirmities,  July  21,  179(3.  The  death 
of  Burns  made  a  powerful  impression  throughout 
Scotland.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  volunteers  of  Dumfries,  and  they  re- 
solved to  bury  their  illustrious  associate  with  military 
honours.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Currie,  "  the  fencible  infantry  of  Angusshire,  and 
the  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  that 
time  quartered  in  Dumfries,  offered  their  assistance 
on  this  occasion ;  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  determined  to  walk  in  the 
funeral  procession  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
assembled,  some  of  them  from  a  considerable  distance, 
to  witness  the  obsequies  of  the  Scottish  bard.  On 
the  evening  of  the  25th  of  July,  the  remains  of  Burns 
were  removed  from  his  house  to  the  town-hall,  and 
the  funeral  took  place  on  the  succeeding  day.  A 
party  of  the  volunteers,  selected  to  perform  the  mili- 
tary duty  in  the  churchyard,  stationed  themselves  in 
the  front  of  the  procession  with  their  arms  reversed 
The  main  body  of  the  corps  surrounded  and  supported 
the  coffin,  on  which  were  placed  the  hat  and  sword 
of  their  friend  and  fellow-soldier.  The  numerous  bodjr 
of  attendants  ranged  themselves  in  the  rear ;  while 
the  fencible  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  lined 
the  streets  from  the  town-hall  to  the  innial-ground  in 
the  southern  churchyard,  a  distance  of  more  than 
half  a  mile.  The  whole  procession  moved  forivard 
to  that  sublime  and  affecting  strain  of  music,  the 
dead  march  in  Saul ;  and  three  volleys  fired  over  his 
grave  marked  the  return  of  Burns  to  his  jiarent 
earth."  The  scene  was  rendered  more  interesting  by 
the  consideration  that  his  widow  was  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  the  pains  of  labour ;  and  during  the 
funeral  a  posthumous  son  was  born,  who  did  not 
long  survive.  Burns  left  four  other  children,  all 
Y2 
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sons.     He  was  in  great  poverty  ;  but  the  prudence  of 


his  wife,  and  his  own  independence  of  spirit,  had  pre 
served  him  f>om  debt,  and  from  almost  every  sort 
of  pecuniary  meanness. 


The  following  description  of  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  Burns,  given  by  his  biographer,  will  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  graphic  sketch  placed 
above : — "  He  was  nearly  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  of  a  form  that  indicated  agility  as  well  as 
strength.  His  well-raised  forehead,  shaded  with 
black  curling  hair,  indicated  extensive  capacity.  His 
eyes  were  large,  dark,  full  of  ardour  and  intelligence. 
His  face  was  well-formed,  and  his  countenance  un- 
commonly interesting  and  expressive.  His  mode  of 
dressing,  which  was  often  slovenly,  and  a  certain 
fulness  and  bend  in  his  shoulders,  characteristic  of 
his  original  profession,  disguised  in  some  degree  the 
natural  symmetry  and  elegance  of  his  form.  The 
external  appearance  of  Burns  was  most  strikingly  in- 
dicative of  the  character  of  his  mind.  On  a  first 
view  his  physiognomy  had  a  certain  air  of  coarseness, 
mingled,  however,  with  an  expression  of  deep  pene- 
tration, and  of  calm  thoughtfulness  approaching  to 
melancholy.  There  appeared  in  his  first  manner  and 
address  perfect  ease  and  self-possession,  but  a  stern 
and  almost  supercilious  elevation,  not  indeed  incom- 
patible with  openness  and  affability,  which,  however, 
bespoke  a  mind  conscious  of  superior  talents. 
Strangers  that  supposed  themselves  approaching  an 
AjTshire  peasant  who  could  make  rhymes,  and  to 
whom  their  notice  was  an  honour,  found  themselves 
speedily  overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  man  who 
bore  himself  v.'ith  dignity,  and  who  possessed  a  sin- 
gular power  of  correcting  forwardness  and  repelling 
intrusion.  But,  though  jealous  of  the  respect  due  to 
himself,  Burns  never  enforced  it  where  he  saw  it  was 
willingly  paid ;  and,  though  inaccessible  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  pride,  he  was  open  to  every  advance  of 
kindness  and  benevolence.  His  dark  and  haughty 
countenance  easily  relaxed  into  a  look  of  good  will, 
of  pity,  or  of  tenderness ;  and,  as  the  various  emo- 
tions succeeded  each  other  in  his  mind,  assumed 
with  equal  ease  the  expression  of  the  broadest 
humour,  of  the  most  extravagant  mirth,  of  the 
deepest  melancholy,  or  of  the  most  sublime  emotion. 


The  tones  of  his  voice  happily  corresponded  with  the 
expression  of  his  features  and  with  the  feelings  of 
his  mind.  When  to  these  endowments  are  added  a 
rapid  and  distinct  ajiprehension,  a  most  powerful  un- 
derstanding, and  a  happy  command  of  language,  of 
strength  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  expression,  we  shall 
be  able  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  attractions 
of  his  conversation,  for  the  sorcery  which  in  his  social 
parties  he  seemed  to  exert  on  all  around  him.  In 
the  company  of  women  this  sorcery  was  more  espe- 
cially apparent.  Their  presence  charmed  the  fiend 
of  melancholy  in  his  bosom,  and  awoke  his  happiest 
feelings  ;  it  excited  the  powers  of  his  fancy  as  well 
as  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  and,  by  restraining  the 
vehemence  and  the  exuberance  of  his  language,  at 
times  gave  to  his  manners  the  impression  of  taste, 
and  even  of  elegance,  which  in  the  company  of  men 
they  seldom  possessed.  This  influence  was  doubt- 
less reciprocal.  A  Scottish  lady,  accustomed  to  the 
best  society,  declared,  with  characteristic  naivete, 
that  no  man's  conversation  ever  carried  her  so  com- 
pletely off  her  feet  as  that  of  Burns  ;  and  an  Enghsh 
lady,  familiarly  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  the  times,  said  that  in  the 
happiest  of  his  social  hours  there  was  a  charm  about 
Burns  which  she  had  never  seen  equalled  This 
charm  arose  not  more  from  the  power  than  the  ver- 
satility of  his  genius.  No  languor  could  be  felt  in  the 
society  of  a  man  who  passed  at  pleasure  froyn  grave 
to  guy,  from  the  ludicrous  to  the  pathetic,  from  the 
simple  to  the  sublime,  who  wielded  all  his  faculties 
with  equal  strength  and  ease,  and  never  failed  to  im- 
press the  offspring  of  his  fancy  with  the  stamp  of  his 
understanding. 

"  This  indeed  is  to  represent  Burns  in  his  happiest 
mood.  In  large  and  mi.xed  parties  he  was  often 
silent  and  dark,  sometimes  fierce  and  overbearing; 
he  was  jealous  of  the  proud  man's  scorn,  jealous  to 
an  extreme  of  the  insolence  of  wealth,  and  prone  to 
avenge,  even  on  its  innocent  possessor,  the  partiality 
of  fortune.  By  nature  kind,  brave,  sincere,  and  in  a 
singular  degree  compassionate,  he  was  on  the  other 
hand  proud,  irascible,  and  vindictive.  His  virtues 
and  his  failings  had  their  origin  in  the  extraordinary 
sensibility  of  his  mind,  and  equally  partook  of  the 
chills  and  glows  of  sentiment.  His  friendships  were 
liable  to  interruption  from  jealousy  or  disgust,  and 
his  enmities  died  away  under  the  influence  of  pity  or 
self-accusation.  His  understanding  was  equal  to  the 
other  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  deliberate  opinions 
were  singularly  candid  and  just;  but,  like  other  men 
of  great  and  irregular  genius,  the  opinions  which  he 
dehvered  in  conversation  were  often  the  offspring  of 
temporary  feelings,  and  widely  different  from  the 
calm  decisions  of  his  judgment.  This  was  not  merely 
true  respecting  the  characters  of  others,  but  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  human  spe- 
culation. On  no  subject  did  he  give  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  strength  of  his  understanding  than  in 
the  correct  estimate  he  formed  of  himself.  He  knew 
his  own  failings  ;  he  predicted  their  consequence ; 
the  melancholy  foreboding  was  never  long  absent 
from  his  mind ;  yet  his  passions  carried  him  down 
the  stream  of  error,  and  swept  him  over  the  precipice 
he  saw  directly  in  his  course.  The  fatal  defect  in  his 
character  lay  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  his 
volition,  that  superior  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
governing  the  conduct  according  to  the  dictates  o 
the  understanding,  alone  entitles  it  to   be  denomi 
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nated  rational,  which   is   the  paren-t   of  fortitude, 
patience,  and  self-denial." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  of  the  poems  of 
Burns,  because  they  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  dialect,  the  ancient 
Scottish  language  in  which  they  are  expressed,  tiiey 
have  been  generally  received  in  England,  and  studied 
wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  The  me- 
lancholy fate  of  their  author  will  probably  suggest 
some  important  reflections.  The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious is  the  importance  of  that  form  of  the  virtue 
of  self-command  which  is  denominated  temperance, 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  withdraw  from  the 
society  of  the  festive  and  the  gay,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  really  valuable  labours.  The  mind  of  Burns 
unquestionalsly  belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect ;  yet,  from  the  want  of  this  virtue,  his  happi- 
ness, and  ultimately  his  life,  suffered  shipwreck.  He 
was  cut  off  at  what  ought  to  have  been  his  best  days, 
when  his  mature  talents  were  most  capable  of  rear- 
ing a  lasting  monument  of  their  own  superiority. 
He  encountered  a  train  of  temptation  which  happily 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  and  which,  with  a  thousand 
times  less  ardour  of  enjoyment,  few  men  would  be 
found  able  to  resist.  Another  reflection,  little  friendly 
to  that  form  of  exertion  in  which  Burns  excelled, 
will  probably  suggest  itself  to  the  reflecting  reader. 
It  is  this,  that  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  poetical  powers  acts  an  imprudent 
part,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  do  so  entirely  who 
has  not  j^reviously,  by  the  favour  of  fortune  in  early 
life,  or  by  professional  success,  attained  to  inde- 
pendence. Even  when  Burns  was  in  Edinburgh  in 
all  his  glory,  courted  by  the  great,  the  gay,  and  the 
learned,  his  future  fortunes  were  in  some  measure 
actually  foreseen  by  young  men  at  college,  who  were 
nearly  seven  years  younger  than  himself.  They  said, 
"  He  has  learned  no  profession ;  he  cannot  therefore 
fix  his  own  fortune,  by  rendering  it  the  interest  of 
the  industrious,  the  prudent,  and  the  covetous,  to 
give  him  money.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  he  is  a  man 
of  an  independent  spirit,  he  can  perform  no  bribe- 
worthy  service  to  induce  a  statesman  to  place  him 
upon  a  pension-list.  He  must  therefore  gradually 
sink  into  poverty  ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  admira- 
tion he  has  received,  and  the  luxury  in  which  he  has 
lived,  will  only  serve  to  embitter  his  days." 

The  poems  of  Burns  are  none  of  them  of  any 
great  length,  nor  do  they  appertain  to  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetical  composition.  It  appears,  indeed, 
from  his  correspondence,  that  he  at  one  time  medi- 
tated an  epic  or  dramatic  effort,  but  the  mode  of 
spending  his  time  to  which  he  had  become  habituated 
utterly  prevented  the  necessary  ap))lication.  What- 
ever he  has  done,  however,  he  has  done  well.  His 
songs,  his  tales,  and  his  poetical  epistles,  display 
pathos,  humour,  a  vigour  of  sentiment,  and  a  purity 
and  elegance  of  style,  which,  in  spite  of  their  being 
clothed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  provincial  dialect, 
will  not  only  ensure  a  jiermanent  fame  to  their 
author,  but  advance  him  high  in  the  records  of  native 
genius.  His  prose  compositions,  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  private  letters,  never  intended  for  the  press, 
are  altogether  as  extraordinary  productions  as  his 
poems  ;  and  those  hterary  men  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  have  asserted  that  his  conversation  was  not 
less  calculated  to  leave  a  powerful  impression  of  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  and  observa- 
tioD,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  his  genius. 


There  are  several  editions  of  the  works  of  Burns ; 
and  there  are  four  remarkably  well-written  lives. 
Passing  by  those  \vritten  by  Dr.  Currie,  Gilbert 
Burns,  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  we  must  briefly  notice  the 
admiraljle  memoir  of  the  poet  from  the  pen  of  Allan 
Cunningham.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  Burns 
contains  many  additions  to  some  of  his  most 
favourite  poems.  We  may  select  as  a  specimen  two 
new  verses  of  the  sweet  ballad,  "  Of  a'  the  airs]  the 
wind  can  blaw." 

"  O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Aniang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale  frae  hill  and  dale 

Bring  hanie  the  laden  bees; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  ay  sae  neat  and  clean  ; 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  us  twa  ! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  ! 
The  powers  aboou  can  onl}'  ken. 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  !" 

Mrs.  Burns,  whose  life  seems  to  have  been  a  model 
of  good  conduct,  both  as  a  wife  and  mother,  died  of 
paralysis  in  1834.  The  deceased  was  born  at  Mauch- 
line  in  February,  1765,  and  had  thus  entered  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age.  Her  father  was  an  indus- 
trious master-mason,  in  good  employment,  who  en- 
joyed the  esteem  of  the  gentry  and  others  within  the 
district,  and  reared  the  numerous  family  of  eleven 
sons  and  daughters,  four  of  whom  alone  siu-vive  : 
viz.  Robert,  a  respectable  merchant  in  London, 
James,  who  resides  in  the  town  of  Paisley,  Mrs. 
Lees,  and  Mrs.  Brown.  To  the  poet  Jean  Armour, 
bore  a  family  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
whole  of  the  latter  died  in  early  life,  and  were  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  their  maternal  grandfather, 
in  Mauchline  church-yard.  Of  the  sons  two  died 
very  young,  viz.  Francis  Wallace  and  Maxwell  Burns, 
the  last  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
born  the  very  day  his  father  was  buried.  Of  the 
said  family  of  nine,  three  sons  still  survive  :  Robert, 
the  eldest,  a  retired  officer  of  the  accomptant-gene- 
ral's  department,  Stamp-Office,  and  WiUiam  and 
James  Glencairn  Burns,  captains  in  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  Service.  The  tomb  of  Burns, 
which  forms  a  beautiful  model  of  classic  skill,  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut : — 
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BURROW,  SIR  JAMES,  an  English  lawyer  of 
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considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in  1701,  and 
was  made  master  of  the  crown-office  in  1724.  On 
the  death  of  i\Ir.  West,  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  fill  the  president's  chair  at  the  Royal  Society  until 
the  anniversary  election,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Sir 
John  Pringle;  and  in  1773,  when  the  society  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  During  the  memorable  presidency 
of  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  Sir  James  was  the  first  re- 
porter of  law  cases.  From  a  series  of  many  years' 
attendance  on  the  court  of  king's  bench  officially,  and 
from  a  constant  habit  and  attention  to  accuracy  in 
preserving  notes  of  the  business  in  that  court,  and 
being  further  assisted  by  the  records  which  passed 
through  his  hands  in  the  course  of  his  office,  he  was 
enabled  to  give  a  collection  of  the  Cases  from  26 
George  U.  to  12  George  III.,  in  which  generally  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel  as  well  as  those  of  the 
court  are  stated  with  great  accuracy.  These  re- 
ports have  passed  through  several  editions.  He  also 
published  a  separate  collection  of  his  "  Reports  of 
the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  upon 
Settlement  Cases,  from  the  Year  1732  to  1776," 
having  during  the  whole  of  that  period  uniformly  at- 
tended that  court,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  employ- 
ment to  record  the  proceedings  of  it ;  and  in  this  part 
of  his  labours  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  greatly 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  this 
much  litigated  branch  of  the  law,  and  his  work 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number 
of  appeals  to  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Sir  James 
also  ])ublished,  without  his  name,  a  few  "  Anecdotes 
and  Observations  relating  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
his  Family,  serving  to  rectify  Several  Errors  respect- 
ing them."  Sir  James  Burrow  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

BURTON,  JOHN,  a  learned  critic  and  divine, 
born  at  Wembworth  in  Devonshire  in  I696.  He 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  0.\ford,  of 
which  he  became  a  tutor,  and  while  only  bachelor  of 
arts  he  delivered  a  Greek  lecture.  In  1733  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  Eton  College  ;  and  aliout  the  same 
time  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  ^laple  Derhara 
in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  married  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor  in  the  benefice,  and  passed  some  years  as 
a  country  clergyman.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1748,  he  removed  to  Eton,  and  resumed  his  literary 
pursuits.  In  1752  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and 
in  1766  obtained  the  rectory  of  Worplesdon  in 
Surrey.  He  died  in  1771,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  Eton  College.  Dr.  Burton's  works  consist 
of  sermons,  theological  dissertations  in  Latin,  and 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  poetry.  But  his  literary 
reputation  is  chiefly  founded  on  a  selection  of  ancient 
Greek  tragedies,  published  vmder  the  title  of  "  Penta- 
logia."  This  work  was  commenced  by  Joseph  Bing- 
ham, a  pupil  of  Dr.  Burton,  who  dying  before  it  was 
completed,  the  Doctor  added  a  preface,  disserta- 
tions, and  notes,  which  contribute  much  to  the  value 
of  the  book. 

BURTON,  JOHN,  a  physician  and  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  who  was  a  native  of  Rippon 
in  Yorkshire.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Rheims  in  France,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  He  settled  in  practice  at  York, 
and  attained  much  reputation  for  professional  skill ; 
but,  during  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  pretender  in 
1745,  his  equivocal  conduct  occasioned  his  loyalty  to 
the  reigning  family  to  be  suspected,  and  he  thought 


it  necessary  to  publish  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  his 
principles  and  character.     He  died  in  1771. 

Dr.  Burton  was  the  author  of  some  medical  tracts  ; 
and  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  midwifery,  which  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Smellie,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  obstetrical  instruments  invented  by 
these  rival  practitioners.  Upon  this  ])oint  experience 
has  decided  in  favour  of  Smellie,  who  however  laid 
himself  open  to  the  criticism  of  his  antagonist,  by  ac- 
tually committing  the  ludicrous  blunder  alluded  to 
by  Sterne,  in  his  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2. 
The  title  "  Lithopsedii  Senonensis  Icon"  occurring 
in  some  catalogue  as  the  designation  of  an  engraving 
of  a  petrified  child,  the  learned  doctor  supposed  it  to 
belong  to  a  book,  which  he  quoted  or  referred  to  as 
a  work  on  mid\nfery  by  Lithopeedus  Senonensis. 
Sterne,  probably  on  some  private  account,  enter- 
tained a  dislike  to  Burton,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  Dr.  Slop.  Besides  his  professional 
works,  Dr.  Burton  was  the  author  of  "  The  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Yorkshire,"  Sec. 

BURTON,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  ^Titer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  be- 
came rector  of  Segrave  in  Leicestershire.  His  learn- 
ing, which  was  various  and  extensive,  is  copiously 
displayed  in  the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  by  De- 
mocritus  Junior,"  first  published  in  1621,  and  re- 
peatedly reprinted.  Burton  died  in  1640,  and  was 
buried  at  Christ  Church,  with  the  following  epitaph, 
said  to  have  been  his  own  composition  : — 

Faucis  notiis,  paucioribus  ignotus. 

Hie  jacet  Demoiritus  Junior  ;  '■  ^._v, 

Ciii  vitam  paiiter  et  mortem 

DciUt  Mdancholia. 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence,  but  sub- 
ject to  strange  fits  of  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
which  rendered  his  conduct  flighty  and  inconsistent. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  agreeable  and  lively  com- 
panion, delighting  those  around  him  with  perpetual 
sallies  of  M'it  and  humour  ;  while  at  other  times,  de- 
voured with  spleen  and  ennui,  he  sought  relief  by 
listening  to  the  jests  of  the  bargemen  on  the  river 
near  Oxford.  He  is  reported  also  to  have  under- 
taken the  composition  of  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly" with  a  view  to  the  dissipation  of  his  morbid 
feelings.  Among  those  who  have  been  most  deeply 
indebted  to  Burton  is  the  facetious  author  of  "  Tris- 
tram Shandy,"  who  has,  however,  been  perhaps  too 
harshly  censured  for  a  fault  which  every  man  of 
general  and  extensive  reading  knows  to  be  common 
to  almost  all  great  wTiters. 

BUSBECQ,  or  BUSBEQUIUS,  AUGIER  GHIS- 
LEN,  the  natural  son  of  a  nobleman,  born  in  1522 
at  Comines  in  Flanders.  After  having  studied  in  the 
most  celebrated  universities  of  Flanders,  France,  and 
Italy,  he  accompanied  Peter  Lassa,  ambassador  of 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  to  England.  In 
the  next  year  that  prince  made  him  his  ambassador 
to  Soliman  II.  His  first  negociation  was  not  very 
successful,  as  he  obtained  only  an  armistice  for  six 
months,  and  a  letter,  which  he  delivered  immediately 
to  Ferdinand.  He  then  returned  to  his  post,  and 
this  time  his  negociations  were  completely  successful. 
After  seven  years,  he  returned  home  and  was  made 
tutor  of  the  sons  of  Maximilian  II.  When  this 
prince  became  emperor,  Busbecq  was  sent  to  accom- 
pany the   archduchess   Elizabeth  (who  was   to  be 
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married  to  Charles  IX.)  on  her  journey  to  France. 
He  remained  there  in  the  character  of  steward  with 
Ehzaheth,  and  when  she  left  France,  after  the  deatli 
of  her  hushand,  he  continued  there  as  ainl)assador  of 
Rodolph  II.  In  1592  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Flanders,  and  was  attacked  on  the  way  hy  a  party  of 
the  Leaguers.  As  soon  as  they  had  seen  his  pass- 
ports, they  permitted  him  to  continue  Ins  journey 
unmolested  from  respect  to  his  character  of  an  am- 
bassador ;  hut  the  terror  which  he  had  suffered  threw 
him  into  a  \'iolent  fever,  of  which  he  died  several  days 
afterwards.  His  style  as  a  writer  is  piu-e,  elegant, 
and  simple.  During  his  stay  in  Turkey  he  collected 
Greek  inscriptions,  which  he  communicated  to  An- 
dreas Schott,  Justus,  Lipsius,  and  Gruter.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  "  Monu- 
mentum  Ancryanum,"  which  he  had  transcribed  and 
brought  to  Europe.  More  than  100  Greek  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  collected,  were  presented  by 
him  to  the  library  of  Vienna. 

BU.SBY,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  schoolmaster, 
who  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincolnshire  in  IG06,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  ^School,  and  elected 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1624.  At  the 
university  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  orator,  and  in  1631  took  his  degree  of 
M.A.  On  entering  into  orders,  in  1639,  he  obtained 
the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cudworth,  in  the  church 
of  Wells,  and  in  16 10  was  appointed  master  of  West- 
minster School,  which  situation  he  held  upwards  of 
fifty-five  years.  It  is  not  recorded  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  any  peculiar  e.xcellence  or  method,  or 
for  any  thing  more  than  the  length  of  his  reign  and 
severity  of  his  discipline,  which  was  more  the  result 
of  habit  and  system  than  any  ill-nature.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  any  display  of  juvenile  wit  that  he 
would  even  pardon  the  exercise  of  it  upon  himself. 
At  the  restoration  he  was  made  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  treasurer  and  canon  residentiary  of 
Wells,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  degree  of  D.D. 
As  a  literary  man  he  is  known  only  by  the  books 
which  he  published  for  his  school,  which  prove  him 
to  have  been  an  accurate  grammarian.  He  was 
zealously  attached  to  the  church  and  monarchy,  and 
was  very  charitable  both  on  public  and  private  occa- 
sions.    He  died  in  1695. 

BUSCHING,  ANTHONY  FREDERIC— This 
learned  geographer  was  born  in  1724  at  Stadthagen, 
and  studied  theology  in  Halle  in  1744,  where  he 
found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Baumgarten.  On 
his  travels,  as  tutor  of  the  young  count  of  Lynar,  he 
became  convinced  of  the  defects  of  existing  geo- 
graphical treatises,  and  resolved  to  write  a  new  one, 
which  he  began  on  his  return  to  Germany  in  1752, 
by  publishing  a  short  description  of  Sleswic  and 
Holstein  as  a  specimen.  In  1754  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Gottingen,  and  in  1755  he 
married  Christiana  Diltey,  a  lady  who  was  remarkable 
as  a  member  of  the  Gottingen  learned  society.  Not- 
withstanding some  difficulties  about  his  heterodox 
opinions,  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  pastor 
in  a  Lutheran  church  at  Petersburgh,  and  in  1766 
he  was  made  director  of  the  uni^ted  gymnasiums  of 
Berlin  and  of  the  suburb  of  Koln,  and  discharged  his 
duties  with  great  diligence.  He  died  in  1793.  Be- 
fore his  great  work  "  AUgemeiiie  Erdbeschreibung," 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1754  in  separate 
volumes,  and  which,  though  not  entirely  completed 
by  the  author,  passed  through  eight  large  editions 
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during  his  life,  the  Germans,  nor  indeed  any  other 
nation,  had  a  thoroughly  scientific  geographical  work. 

BCSEMBAUM,  HERMANN,  a  celebrated  Jesuit, 
born  at  Nottelen  in  Westphalia.  In  I6OO  he  be- 
came rector  of  the  Jesuits'  colleges  at  Hildesheim  and 
Munster,  and  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Me- 
dulla Theologiae  Moralis  ex  Variis  Probatisque  Auc- 
toribus  Concinnata,"  was  for  many  years  emj)loyed 
in  the  seminaries  of  that  order.  It  passed  through 
fifty  editions  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
when  Father  Lacroix  published  it,  increased  from  a 
single  duodecimo  to  two  folios  by  his  own  com- 
mentaries and  the  additions  of  Father  Collendall.  It 
was  published  at  Lyons  in  1729  with  further  addi- 
tions by  Father  Montausan.  The  latter  edition  was 
reprinted  in  175S  at  Cologne,  and  it  was  then  found 
to  contain  principles  concerning  homicide  and  regi- 
cide which  appeared  the  more  reprehensil^le  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis  XV. 
by  Damiens.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse  caused 
the  work  to  be  pubhcly  burnt,  and  summoned  the 
superiors  of  the  Jesuits  to  appear  at  their  bar  for 
trial.  They  disavowed  the  doctrines  of  the  book,  de- 
clared themselves  ignorant  of  the  author,  and  denied 
that  any  Jesuit  had  any  share  in  it.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  was  satisfied  with  condemning  the  book. 
Against  ])oth  these  sentences  Father  Zacharia,  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  with  the  permission  of  his  superiors, 
stepped  forward  as  the  defender  of  Busembaum  and 
Lacroix ;  but  his  defence  was  condemned  by  the  par- 
liament of  Paris.     Busembaum  died  in  1668. 

BUTE,  JOHN  STUART,  EARL  OF,  a  distin- 
guished statesman,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  Scotland.  His  ancestors  had  been 
early  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  were  connected  with 
the  old  kings  of  Scotland.  In  his  youth  he  seemed 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  little  inclined  to  engage  in 
politics;  nevertheless,  in  1737,  after  the  death  of  a 
Scottish  peer,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  seat  in  par- 
liament. In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry,  he  was  left  out  when  a 
new  parliament  was  convened,  in  1741.  Offended 
by  this  neglect,  the  earl  of  Bute  retired  to  his 
estates,  and  li\'ed  there,  wholly  secluded,  till  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  in  1745,  induced 
him  to  go  to  London,  and  ofifer  his  services  to  the 
government.  Notwithstanding  this  manifestation  of 
zeal,  he  would  not  have  Ijeen  brought  forward  again 
if  he  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  at  an  exhibition  of  private  theatricals,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  invited  to  the  court.  Here 
he  soon  gained  influence,  and  succeeded  in  making 
himself  indispensable  to  the  prince.  At  his  death, 
in  1751,  he  was  appointed,  l)y  the  widowed  princess, 
chamberlain  to  her  son,  and  was  entrusted  by  her 
with  his  education.  Bute  never; lost  sight  of  his 
pupil,  and  possessed  so  much  more  influence  with 
the  princess  of  W'ales  than  her  son's  particular 
tutors,  the  earl  of  Harcourt  and  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, that  they  resigned  their  offices.  Lord  Walde- 
grave  and  the  bishoj)  of  Lincoln,  who  were  chosen 
in  their  stead,  op])Osed  him  unsuccessfully. 

George  II.  died  October  25,  1760,  and,  two  days 
after,  the  earl  of  Bute  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  Shortly  after  he  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holderness,  and  ap- 
pointed Charles  Jenkinson,  afterwards  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  earl  of  Liverpool,  his  under-secretary. 
Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  removed. 
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Pitt  (the  great  Chatham),  who  saw  his  influence  in 
the  new  council  annihilated,  gave  in  his  resignation 
the  same  year.  This  event  made  an  unfavourable 
impression  on  the  nation ;  but  Bute,  possessing  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  his  king,  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  Soon  after,  he  removed  the  old  duke 
of  Newcastle,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  former  ministry  remaining  in  office, 
and'  immediately  took  this  important  post  upon  him- 
self, receiving,  at  the  same  time,  the  order  of  the 
garter.  After  a  severe  contest  in  parhament,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Fiance,  in  which  the  terms 
for  England  were  perhaps  not  disproportionate  to 
the  successes  obtained  during  the  war ;  but  it  was 
disgraceful  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  violation  of 
former  treaties,  should  have  been  left  to  his  fate. 
The  earl  of  Bute  was  obhged  to  hear  the  most  bitter 
reproaches  ;  yet  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular 
fa\-our,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  the  power 
of  the  minister  a  long  continuance. 

He  had  rendered  the  whigs  objects  of  suspicion  to 
the  king,  and  excluded  them  from  the  administra- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  favoured  the  tories,  even 
the  former  Jacobites,  and  thus  surrounded  the  king 
with  persons  whose  principles  coincided  -n-ith  his 
own,  especially  with  his  Scotch  countrymen.  The 
people  murmured,  and  numberless  pamphlets  at- 
tacked the  minister  with  bitterness,  who  was  slowly 
gaining   the    confidence   of  the   public,  when  new 
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Britain.  This  work  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
splendour,  in  which  it  excels  all  former  botanical 
works,  and  for  its  rarity.  Only  twelve  copies  were 
printed,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  £10,000  sterling. 
The  earl  of  Bute  died  in  1792.  He  had  more  pre- 
tension than  ability.  By  engaging  in  politics,  for 
which  he  had  neither  talent  nor  knowledge,  he  lost 
his  own  quiet,  and  his  imprudent  measures  brought 
trouble  and  confusion  on  the  nation.  He  was  re- 
proached with  haughtiness  ;  but  this  was  the  fault 
of  a  high  spirit ;  and  he  steadily  refused,  during  his 
ministry,  to  employ  venal  writers.  Distrustful  and 
reserved,  he  has  been  described  as  harsh,  imperious, 
and  obstinate  ;  yet  he  was  generally  irresolute,  and 
even  timid.  His  morals  were  irreproachable,  and 
in  private  hfe  he  displayed  an  amiable  simplicity. 

BUTLER,CHARLES,averydistinguishedlawyer, 
who  M'as  long  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  catho- 
lics in  this  country.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  seminary  of  St.  Omers,  and  early  in  life  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  he  obtained 
considerable  eminence.  He  wrote  several  contro- 
versial treatises;  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Horse  Bibhcce."     He  died  June  2,  1832. 

BUTLER,  JAMES,  DUKE  OF  ORMOXD, 
an  eminent  statesman  who  hved  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  L  and  H.  He  was  bom  at  London,  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  1632,  and  although  all 
his  connections  were  Cathohcs,  his  wardship  being 


causes  of  dissatisfaction  produced  a  great  irritation    claimed  by  James  L,  he  was  brought  up  a  member 


against  him.  To  discharge  the  debt  contracted  by 
the  M-ar,  he  was  obhged  to  negociate  a  loan,  the  in- 
terest of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  cider, 
perry,  kc,  and,  in  despite  of  the  opposition,  the  bill 
passed  both  houses.  The  city  of  London  in  vain 
jietitioned  the  king  to  refuse  his  consent.  Tte  in- 
fluence of  Bute  seemed  unbounded,  when  it  was 
made  known,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  he  had 
resigned  his  office  as  prime  minister,  and  was,  in 
future,  to  live  as  a  private  man.  George  Grenville 
succeeded  him  in  the  ministry,  and  Bute  soon  per- 
ceived the  weakness  of  the  administration,  and  en- 
deavoured to  unite  himseh"  with  Pitt.  The  plan 
failed,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  people  was  re- 
doubled. However  he  was  still  considered  as  the  soul 
of  the  royal  resolutions,  and  particularly  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  stamp  act,  which  kindled  the  first  flame 
of  discord  between  Great  Britain  and  the  North 
American  colonies.  Those  ministers  who  did  not 
support  Bute's  views  were  removed,  and  his  adhe- 
rents, who  called  themselves  friends  of  the  king, 
formed  a  powerful  party.  They  were  stigmatised 
■ndth  .the  old  name  of  cabal,  and  were  denounced  as 
the  authors  of  all  the  present  evds. 

In  1766  Bute  declared,  in  the  house  of  lords,  that 
he  had  wholly  withdraAATi  from  public  business,  and 
no  longer  saw  the  king ;  still  it  was  not  doubted  but 
that  his  great  influence  continued.  On  the  death  of 
the  princess  of  ^yales,  in  1772,  he  seems  first  to 
have  given  up  all  particijmtion  in  the  afi'airs  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  public  hatred  towards  him  ceased, 
and  he  was  forgotten.  He  spent  his  last  years  on 
his  estate.  A  costly  botanical  gai'den,  a  library  of 
30,0C0  volumes,  excellent  astronomical,philosophical, 
and  mathematical  instruments,  afforded  him  occupa- 
tion. His  favourite  study  was  botany,  with  which 
he  was  intimately  acquainted ;  and  for  the  queen  of 
England  he  wrote  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  which 
contained    all    the    plants  then    known  in    Great 


of  the  church  of  England,  to  which  he  ever  after 
constantly  adhered.  When  Straflford  became  lord- 
heutenant  of  Ireland,  Butler  was  made  commander 
of  the  army,  which  consisting  of  only  3000  men,  he 
could  do  little  more  than  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  was  obhged  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
after  which,  having  been  created  a  marquis,  he  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant.  On  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause,  he  retired  to  France.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  whh  a  view  to 
raising  the  people  ;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Cromwell, 
he  again  returned  to  France.  AVhile  abroad,  he 
exerted  himself  to  fm-ther  the  restoration  of  Charles ; 
and,  when  that  event  was  brought  about  by  Monk, 
returned  with  the  king.  Before  the  coronation,  he 
was  created  duke,  and  assisted  at  that  ceremony  as 
lord-high-steward  of  England.  In  1662  he  was 
again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
country  he  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity,  and 
was  an  active  benefactor  to  it,  by  encouraging  various 
improvements,  particularly  the  growth  of  flax  and 
manufacture  of  linen. 

On  the  exile  of  Lord  Clarendon,  his  attachment 
to  that  nobleman  involved  him  in  much  of  the 
odium  attached  to  him  ;  and,  although  on  his  recal 
from  Ireland  nothing  on  the  most  rigorous  enquiry 
could  be  proved  against  him,  he  was  removed  by  the 
machinations  of  Buckingham.  In  1670  a  desperate 
design  was  formed  by  Colonel  Blood,  whom  he  had 
imprisoned  in  Ireland,  to  seize  his  person  and  hang 
him  at  Tyburn.  The  project  succeeded  so  far  that 
he  was  one  night  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  coach  in 
St.  James's  Street,  placed  behind  a  horseman,  and 
carried  some  distance;  but  at  length  he  threw  the 
man  and  himself  from  the  horse  by  his  personal  ex- 
ertions, and  obtained  assistance  before  he  could  be 
replaced,  llie  king  sent  Lord  Arlington  to  request 
the  duke  to  forgive  the  insult,  who  calmly  rephed 
that,  "  If  his  majesty  could  pardon  Blood  for  his  at- 
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tempt  to  steal  the  crown,  he  might  easily  pardon 
that  upon  his  hfe,"  adding  that  "  he  would  obey 
the  king,  without  enquiring  his  reason."  For  six 
years  he  was  deprived  of  court  favour,  but  at  length 
was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
place  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Charles,  l)ut  soon  after  resigned,  his  principles  not 
suiting  the  policy  of  James.  He  died  at  his  seat  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  ibSS,  leaving  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  who  united  the  courtier  and  the  man 
of  honour  and  integrity  better  than  any  nobleman 
of  the  time.  His  body  was  removed  to  London,  and 
interred  with  great  magnificence  in  "Westminster 
Abbey,  and  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

BUTLER,  JOSEPH,  an  English  prelate  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  as  a  writer  on  ethics  and 
theology.  He  was  born  in  1692,  at  Wantage,  in 
Berkshire,  where  his  father  was  a  shopkeeper  and  a 
presbyterian  dissenter.  After  some  previous  educa- 
tion at  a  grammar-school,  he  was  sent  to  an  academy 
at  Tewkesbury,  with  a  view  to  ordination  as  a 
minister  among  the  dissenters.  While  occupied  by 
his  studies,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  talents  by  some 
acute  and  ingenious  remarks  on  Doctor  Samuel 
Clarke's  "  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,"  in  private  letters  addressed  to  the  author. 
He  likewise  paid  particular  attention  to  the  points 
of  controversy  between  the  members  of  the  established 
church  and  the  dissenters,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
determination  to  be  no  longer  a  nonconformist ;  and 
he  therefore  removed  to  Oxford,  in  1714.  Having 
taken  orders,  he  was,  in  1/18,  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Rolls'  Chapel,  and,  in  173(3,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  The  same  year  he 
published  his  celebrated  work,  "The  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature."  In  1738  Doctor  Butler  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Queen  Caroline;  and,  in  1750,  obtained  his 
highest  preferment — the  bishopric  of  Durham.  He 
died  in  1752,  and  was  interred  in  Bristol  cathedral. 
A  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham  on  the  subject  of  external  religion,  together 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  erecting  a  marble  cross 
in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that 
he  was  inclined  to  the  prmciples  of  Catholicism  ;  and, 
after  his  death,  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had  died 
in  the  catholic  faith.  But  this  story  was  satisfactorily 
contradicted  by  Archbishop  Seeker. 

BUTLER  SAMUEL,  a  poet  of  considerable  cele- 
brity, who  was  born  at  Strensham,  in  Worcester- 
shire, in  1612.  Having  received  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  free-school  at  Worcester,  he  was 
sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  six  or  seven 
years.  On  his  return  he  lived  some  years  as  clerk  to 
Mr.  Jeffery,  of  Earl's  Coombe,  an  eminent  justice  of 
the  peace,  where  he  had  much  leisure  to  prosecute 
his  literary  studies  and  also  to  cultivate  music  and 
drawing.  He  next  lived  under  the  countess  of  Kent, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Selden, 
and  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  His  next  residence 
was  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Bedfordshire,  and  a  distinguished  com- 
mander under  Cromwell.  It  was  in  this  last  situation 
that  Butler  acquired  the  materials  for  his  "  Hudi- 
bras,"  by  a  study  of  the  manners  and  principles  of 
those  around  him,  and  particularly  of  Sir  Samuel 
,  himself,  a  caricature  of  whom  constituted  the  cele- 
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brated  knight  Hudibras.  Casuists  have  pondered 
whether  in  this  indulgence  of  his  wit  the  poet  was 
deficient  in  gratitude.  So  little  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  the  connection  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but 
possibly  wits  are  not  very  remarkable  for  punctilio 
on  these  occasions.  After  the  restoration,  Butler  was 
employed  as  secretary  by  the  earl  of  Carbury,  lord 
president  of  Wales,  who  apjxjinted  him  steward  to 
the  court  held  at  Ludlow  Castle,  about  which  time  he 
married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  lady  of  good  family  and 
some  fortune. 

The  first  part  of  "  Hudibras"  was  pul)lished  in 
1663,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court 
by  the  well-known  earl  of  Dorset.  It  immediately 
became  highly  popular  with  the  prevailing  party  in 
church  and  state,  and  ser\'ed  as  a  general  source  of 
quotation,  the  king  himself  perpetually  answering 
his  courtiers  out  of  "  Hudibras."  Celebrated  as  it 
of  course  rendered  its  author,  it  did  nothing  towards 
extricating  him  from  a  situation  of  comparative  ob- 
scurity ;  and,  although  his  indigence  has  been  over- 
stated, his  circumstances  were  always  extremely 
narrow.  All  the  bounty  of  the  heedless  and  unfeel- 
ing Charles  was  included  in  a  gratuity  said  to  amount 
to  300/. ;  and  an  attempt  to  secure  him  the  patronage 
of  the  giddy  duke  of  Buckingham  failed,  owing  to 
that  nobleman's  thoughtless  volatihty.  Thus  unpa- 
tronised,  but  respected  for  his  integrity  and  beloved 
for  his  social  qualities,  he  died  in  1680,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  latterly  lived,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Longue\'ille  of  the  Temple.  With  the  usual  post- 
humous good  fortune  of  poets,  a  monument  was 
forty  years  after  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  Alderman  Barber,  the  printer. 


After  his  death  were  published  three  small  volumes 
of  his  posthumous  works,  and  subsequently  two 
volumes  more  were  printed  by  Mr.  ITiyer  of  Man- 
chester, indubitably  genuine.  Fromnone  of  these  pieces 
can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  character  fully  disco- 
vered. Some  verses  in  the  last  collection  show  him 
to  have  been  among  those  who  ridiculed  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were 
for  some  time  very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious ; 
for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  since  the  phi- 
losophers professed  not  to  advance  doctrines,  but  to 
produce  facts  ;  and  the  most  zealous  enemy  of  inno- 
vation must  admit  the  gradual  progress  of  expe- 
rience, however  be  may  oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 
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In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  hfe  of  Butler,  a 
man  whose  name  can  only  perish  with  his  language. 
BUITURA,  ANTONIO,  a  clever  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Verona,  in  1771.  When  the  combined  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  armies  overthrew  the  Italian 
repubhcs,  in  1799,  Buttura  took  refuge  in  France. 
At  this  time  he  was  known  in  his  own  country  by 
some  pleasing  sonnets,  and  an  Italian  translation  of 
"Arnault's  Tragedy  of  the  Venetians;"  but  while  in 
Paris  he  translated  Boileau's  "  Art  Poetique"  into 
Italian  verse,  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ideas  of 
the  original.  The  attempt  was  the  more  difficult  as 
Boileau  had  so  harshly  censured  the  master  work  of 
Tasso.  Nevertheless,  the  translation  met  with  ap- 
probation in  Italy,  and  this  approbation  of  the  pubhc 
induced  him  to  translate,  also,  Racine's  "  Iphi- 
genie,  en  Auhde,"  into  Italian  verse.  In  1811  he 
printed  a  volume  of  poems,  mostly  odes,  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  France.  His  "  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Venice,"  in  Italian  prose,  received  the  highest  appro- 
bation in  Italy  and  France,  as  like\vise  did  his  "  Ta- 
bleau de  la  Litte'rature  Italie'nne,"  which  is  merely  an 
introduction  to  his  lectures  at  the  Athenee  in  Paris. 
Buttura  died  in  1S35. 

BUXHOWDEN,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM, 
COUNT  OF.  —  This  distinguished  military  com- 
mander was  descended  from  an  ancient  Livonian 
family,  and  born  on  the  isle  of  Moen,  near  Osel. 
In  178-4  he  was  made  colonel,  owing  his  promotion 
chiefly  to  his  marriage  Mith  Natalia  Alexijeft',  in 
1777.  In  1790  he  defeated  the  Swedish 
generals  Hamilton  and  Meyerfeld,  and  rescued 
Fredericksham  and  Viborg.  In  Poland  he  com- 
manded a  Russian  di\-ision  in  1792  and  1794  ;  and,  at 
the  storming  of  Praga,  he  restrained  as  far  as  he 
was  able  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Suwarofl'  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  AVarsaw  and  the 
administration  of  Poland,  where  his  moderation 
and  disinterestedness  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the 
Poles.  While  military  governor  in  Petersburg,  he 
feU  into  disgrace  under  the  emperor  Paul,  but  Alex- 
ander made  him  inspector  of  the  troops  in  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  Courland,  with  the  dignity  of  governor- 
general.  In  1805  he  commanded  the  left  wing  at 
Austerlitz,  which  advanced  whilst  the  centre  and  the 
right  wing  were  beaten.  In  1806  he  commanded 
50,000  Russians,  and  withstood  the  French  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Prussia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of  Pul- 
tusk,  he  was  unjustly  superseded  by  Count  Bennig- 
sen.  After  the  battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  he 
was  again  made  commander-in-chief.  In  1808,^^■ith 
18,000  Russians,  he  conquered  Finland,  obhged 
Sweaborg  to  capitulate,  and  terminated  the  war  at 
Tornea.  In  1809  he  resigned  his  command  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  died  in  1311. 

BUXTON,  JEDEDIAH,  an  extraordinary  calcu- 
lator, who  was  bom  in  Eberton,  in  Derbyshire. 
His  education  was  whoUy  neglected  :  he  was  never 
taught  to  read  or  write,  and  how  he  first  learned  the 
proportions  of  numbers,  their  powers  and  denomina- 
tions, he  never  could  remember.  His  power  of  ab- 
straction was  so  great  that  no  noise  whatever  could 
disturb  him,  and  when  asked  any  question  he  would 
reply,  and  immediately  return  to  his  calculation 
mthout  the  least  confusion.  He  was  once  asked 
this  question,  In  a  body  whose  three  sides  are 
23,145,789  yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and  54,965  yards, 
how  many  cubical  eightlis  of  an  inch  ?  He  imme- 
diately set  to  work,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  hun- 


dred labourers,  and  in  about  five  hours  produced 
the  exact  answer.  His  application  to  figures  pre- 
vented his  making  the  smallest  progress  in  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  and,  on  other  subjects,  his 
ideas  were  as  confined  as  those  of  a  child.  In  1754 
he  walked  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  the  royal 
society.  He  was  also  taken  to  see  Richard  III.  at 
Drury  Lane,  where,  instead  of  paying  attention  to 
the  entertainment,  he  was  engaged  in  counting  how 
many  words  Garrick  uttered,  and  the  steps  of  the 
dancers.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

BUXTORF,  JOHN,  an  eminent  Calvinistic  di- 
vine, who  was  born  in  1564,  at  Camen,  in  Westpha- 
ha.  Being  very  learned  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  in 
the  acquirement  of  which  he  obtained  the  assistance 
of  many  learned  Jews,  he  was  engaged  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Basil  in  the  professorship  of  those  lan- 
guages, which  he  taught  with  great  success.  He 
died  at  Basil  in  1629.  His  works  are  "  Lexicon 
Chaldaicura  Thalmudicum  et  Rabbinicum,"  "  The- 
saurus Linguae  Hebraicae,"  "  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the 
Rabbinical  and  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  the  Massora, 
&c, "  "  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dictionary,"  "  He- 
brew Grammar,"  "  Synagoga  Judaica,"  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Modes  and  Ceremonies,"  "  BibUotheca  Rab- 
binica,"  "  Institutio  Epistolaris  Hebraica,"  "  Con- 
cordantiae  Hebraic^,"  Ike,  &c." 

BUXTORF,  JOHN,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  who 
was  born  at  Basil  in  1599,  and  was  made  a  professor 
of  the  oriental  languages  there.  He  published  a 
"  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Lexicon,"  "  Tractatus  de 
Punctorum  Vocalium  et  Accentuum  in  Libris 
Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicis  Origine,  Antiqui- 
tate  et  Auctoritate,"  and  "  Anti-critica,  sen  Vindiciae 
Veritatis  Hebraicae,"  in  the  two  last  of  M-hich  he  de- 
fended his  father's  opinions  respecting  the  Hebrew 
vowel  points.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  He  died  at 
Basil  in  1664.  Tliere  were  two  other  Buxtorfs, 
John  James,  and  John,  relations  of  the  former,  who 
both  were  professors  in  the  same  chair  at  Basil,  and 
both  writers  on  Hebrew  literature. 

BYNG,  GEORGE  LORD  VISCOUNT  TOR- 
RINGTON. — This  distinguished  naval  commander 


was  born  in  1663,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
navy,  which,  however,  lie  quitted  on  the  invitation 
of  General  Ku'k,  who  made  him  ensign,  and  after- 
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wards  lieutenant.      In   1684  he  again  eittered  the 
navy,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  O.xford  by 
Lord  Dartmouth ;   and  the  year  after,  while  acting 
lieutenant  of  the  Phoenix  to  the  East  Indies,  he  waa 
near  losing  his  life  in  boarding  a  pirate  vessel.     In 
1G8S,  being  in  the  fleet  fitted  out  to  oppose  the  land- 
ing of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  confidentially 
employed  in  some  negociations  to  bring  it  over  to 
the  prince's  party.     He  was  soon  after  raised  to  the 
post  of  captain,  and  in  1703  was  made  rear-admiral, 
in  which   capacity  he  served  under  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Malaga,  for  which  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne. 
In  1706,  having  been  created  vice-admiral,  he  was 
sent  to  relieve  Barcelona,  then  closely  besieged  by 
the  duke  of  Anjou.    He  effected  this  object;  and  in 
1708,  being  admiral  of  the  blue,  he  had  the  command 
of  the  fleet  designed  to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the 
pretender  assisted  by  the  French  from  Dunkirk,  and 
pursued  the  French  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
forcing  it  to  return  without  landing  any  of  the  troops. 
In  the  same  year  he  conveyed  the  queen  of  Portugal 
to  Lisbon  on  her  marriage,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty ;  but, 
not  concurring  with  the  political  measures  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  re- 
moved.    On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  was  re- 
instated in  his  employment,  and  created  a  baronet ; 
and  in  1717,  a  discovery  being  made  of  an  intended 
invasion  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  he  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  where  he  remained  act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  Danes  until  the  Swedes  aban- 
doned their  design.      In   1718  he  was  sent  with  a 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  Sicily  against  the  Spaniards. 
He  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  first  of  Au- 
^st,  and  found  that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  ?ii 
army,  and    were  then  engaged  in   the  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  Messina,  having  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town.     As  England  and  Spain  were  not  at  war, 
the  admiral  made  every  attempt  to  induce  the  Spa- 
nish commander  to  cease  hostilities  against  the  Si- 
cilians, whom  the  English  were  bound  to  defend ;  but, 
not  succeeding,  he  proceeded  according  to  his  in- 
structions to  employ  force,  and,  giving  chase  to  the 
Spanish  fleet,  he  came  up  with  the  foremost  ship  off 
Cape  Pesaro,  and  began  the  attack,  which  ended  in 
his  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived letters  of  thanks  from  the  emperor,  George  I. 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia.     His  great  services  were 
rewarded  by  making  him  treasurer  of  the  navy  and 
rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain;  and  in  1721  he  was 
created  Viscount  Torrington  and  a   knight  of  the 
Bath.     He  was  placed  by  George  II.  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  in  which  situation  he  died  in  1733. 
He  left  several  children  ;  his  fourth  son,  the  honour- 
able John  Byng,  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
was  shot  for  a  defect  of  duty,  upon  a  rigorous  sen- 
tence, now  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
inflicted  by  the  heartless  policy  of  a  weak  and  de- 
graded administration. 

BYROM,  JOHN,  an  English  poet  of  considerable 
celebrity,  who  was  born  at  Kirsall  near  Manchester, 
in  1691,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.  Shortly  after 
he  retired  to  Montpelier,  on  account  of  his  health ; 
and  during  his  residence  in  France  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Malebranche's  "  Search  after  Truth," 
and  some  of  the  works  of  Mademoiselle  Bourignon, 


the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  came  home 
strongly  possessed  with  the  visionary  philosophy 
of  the  former  and  the  enthusiastic  extravagances  of 
the  latter.  On  his  return  home  he  became  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Byrom, 
a  mercer  at  Manchester,  then  on  a  visit  in  London. 
To  this  young  lady  he  disclosed  his  j)assion,  and 
followed  her  to  Manchester,  where  his  addresses 
soon  procured  a  favourable  return.  Her  father,  how- 
ever, was  extremely  averse  to  the  match,  and  when 
it  took  place  without  his  consent  refused  the  young 
couple  any  means  of  support.  He  then  as  a  means 
of  support  adopted  the  employment  of  teaching 
short-hand  on  new  and  improved  principles.  In 
1724  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society; 
and  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  he  inherited 
the  family  estate.  He  died  at  Manchester  in  1763. 
Byrom  wrote  poetry  or  rather  verse  with  extraordi- 
nary facility,  and  produced  some  pieces  on  very  un- 
usual subjects.  His  pastoral  entitled  "  Colin  and 
Phoebe,"  first  published  in  the  Spectator  when  the 
author  was  quite  young,  has  been  much  admired. 
All  his  poetical  productions  are  included  in  "  Chal- 
mers's Collection  of  the  English  Poets."  Byrom 
died  in  September  1763. 

BYRON,  GEORGE  GORDON.— The  name  of 
Lord  Byron  is  imperishably  connected  with  the 
literature  of  our  native  land.  Much  of  the  notice 
which  he  attracted,  and  the  ascendancy  he  obtained 
during  his  brief  career,  is  no  doubt  attributable  to 
certain  singularities  in  his  temper  and  character. 
But  his  eccentricity  formed  food  but  for  his  ^Tilgar 
admirers,  whilst  his  high  poetical  genius  ensured  the 
admiration  of  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  January  22nd, 
1788,  and  his  father  died  three  years  afterwards, 
leaving  Mrs.  Byron  in  very  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. They  shortly  afterwards  retired  to  Aber- 
deen, where  he  was  his  mother's  only  companion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  his  early  years 
excessive  maternal  indulgence,  and  the  absence  of 
that  salutary  discipline  and  control  so  necessary  to 
childhood,  materially  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  less  pleasing  features  of  Lord  Byron's  charac- 
ter. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
Mrs.  Byron's  extenuation,  not  only  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  had  been  left  with  her  son  were 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  but  also  that  a  shght  mal- 
formation of  one  of  his  feet  and  great  weakness  of 
constitution  naturally  procured  for  him,  in  the  heart 
of  a  mother,  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  tender- 
ness. For  these  latter  reasons  he  was  not  sent  very 
early  to  school,  but  was  allowed  to  brace  his  limbs 
upon  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood.  This 
course  was  evidently  the  best  adapted  for  imparting 
strength  to  his  bodily  frame,  and  the  sequel  showed 
that  it  was  far  from  the  worst  for  giving  tone  and  vigour 
to  his  mind.  The  grandeur  of  nature  around  him, 
the  feeling  that  he  was  upon  hills  which  had  never 
been  permanently  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  conque- 
ror, the  intercourse  with  a  people  whose  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  the  recital  of 
old  heroic  exploits  against  invaders,  of  feats  of 
manhood,  and  of  demonstrations  of  independence, 
mingled  \vith  aU  the  wild  goblin  stories  peculiar  to 
remote  and  thinly  populated  districts,  afl!brded  an 
initiatory  education,  certainly  far  more  poetical  than 
he  could  have  obtained  had  he  been  nurtured  at  the 
Abbey  of  Newstead,  after  the  fashion  of  its  lords,  in 
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the  proudest  times  of  that  high-spirited,  but  latterly, 
wild  and  wayward  family.  Of  the  eifect  which  the 
events  and  contemplations  of  this  period  of  his  hfehad 
upon  Lord  Byron's  mind  the  single  poem  of  Loch  na 
Garr,  which,  though  of  course  not  written  in  infancy, 
was  a  recollection  of  infant  impressions,  exhibits 
abundant  proof. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  young  BjTon,  whose 
previous  instruction  in  the  Enghsh  language  had 
been  his  mother's  sole  task,  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  continued  till  his  re- 
moval to  Harrow,  with  the  exception  of  some  in- 
tervals of  absence,  which  were  deemed  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  his  health.  His  progress  be- 
yond that  of  the  general  run  of  his  class-fellows  was 
never  so  distinguished  as  after  those  occasional  in- 
tervals, when  he  would,  in  a  few  days,  master  exer- 
cises which  in  the  school  routine  it  had  required 
weeks  to  accomplish.  But,  when  he  had  overtaken 
the  rest  of  the  class,  he  always  relaxed  his  exertions, 
and,  contenting  himself  with  being  considered  a  tole- 
rable scholar,  never  made  any  violent  effort  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  highest  form.  It  was  out 
of  school  that  he  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  every 
thing.  In  all  boyish  games  and  amusements  he 
would  be  first  if  possible.  For  this  he  was  eminently 
calculated ;  quick,  enterprising,  and  daring,  the 
energy  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  im- 
pediments which  nature  had  thrown  in  his  way.  No 
boy  could  outstrip  him  in  the  race  or  in  swimming. 
Even  at  that  early  period  (from  eight  to  ten  years 
of  age)  all  his  sports  were  of  a  manly  character  ; 
fishing,  shooting,  swimming,  and  managing  a  horse, 
or  steering  and  trimming  the  sails  of  a  boat,  consti- 
tuted his  chief  dehghts,  and,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  seemed  his  sole  occupations.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly brave ;  and,  in  the  juvenile  wars  of  the 
school,  he  generally  gained  the  victory.  Upon  one 
occasion,  a  boy  who  had  been  attacked,  rather  with- 
out just  cause,  took  refuge  in  Mrs.  Byron's  house, 
and  George  interposed  in  his  defence,  declaring  that 
nobody  should  be  ill-used  while  under  his  roof  and 
protection.  Upon  this  the  aggressor  dared  him  to 
fight ;  and,  although  the  former  was  by  much  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  the  spirit  of  young  Bjron  M-as 
so  determined  that,  after  the  combat  had  lasted  for 
nearly  two  hours,  it  was  suspended,  because  both  the 
boys  were  entirely  out  of  breath. 

The  following  occurrence  shows  at  once  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  youthful  character  and  the  deep  im- 
pression which  the  romantic  legends  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  country  had  made  upon  his  mind.  A 
school-fellow  of  his  had  a  little  Shetland  pony,  and 
one  day  the  two  friends  had  taken  out  the  pony  to 
have  an  alternate  ride,  or  to  "  ride  and  tie,"  as  it  is 
vulgarly  called  along  the  banks  of  the  Don.  AMien 
they  came  to  the  old  bridge,  Byron  stopped  his  com- 
panion, and  insisted  that  he  should  dismount,  while 
he  himself  rode  along  the  bridge,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  you  remember  the  prophecy, 

'  Brig  o'  Baliownie,  though  wight  be  thy  vra.', 
Wi'  a  widow's  ae  son,  an'  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
Down  thou'lt  fa'.' 

"  Now  who  knows  but  the  pony'may  be  '  a  mare's 
ae  foal,'  and  we  are  both  ^vidow's  ae  sons;'  but  you 
have  a  sister,  and  I  have  nobody  to  lament  for  me 
but  my  mother."  The  other  boy  consented,  but  as 
soon  as  young  Byron  had  escaped  the  terrors  of  the 
bridge  insisted  upon  following  his  example.      He 


I  too  rode  safely  across,  and  they  concluded  that  the 

j  pony  was  not  the  only  production  of  its  mother. 

I      While  young  Byron  was  occupied  in  this  manner, 

I  William,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  died  at  Newstead 

l  Abbey  ;  and  as  the  son  of  Lord  William  had  died  in 

,  the  same  j-ear  in  which   George  was  born,  and  as 

I  the  descent  both  of  the  titles  and  of  the  estates  was 

1  to  heirs  male,  the  latter  of  course  succeeded  to  the 

titles  and  estates  of  his  great  uncle.     The  old  lord 

'  died  on  the  17th  of  May,  1798;  and  thus  the  state 

and  prospects  of  the  heir  were  completely  changed 

when  he  was  little  more  than  ten  years  old. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  grammar-school  at  Aber- 
,  deen  that  the  boys  of  all  the  five  classes  of  which  it 
is  composed  should  be  assembled  for  prayers  in  the 
public  school  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  pre- 
%nous  to  which  a  censor  calls  over  the  names  of  aU, 
I  and  those  who  are  absent  are  fined.  The  first  time 
that  Lord  Byron  came  to  school  after  his  accession 
to  his  title,  the  rector  had  caused  his  name  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  censor's  book  Georgius,  Dominus  de 
Byron,  instead  of  Georgius  Byron  Gordon,  as 
formerly.  The  boys,  unused  to  this  aristocratic 
sound,  set  up  a  loud  and  involuntary  shout,  which 
had  such  an  effect  on  his  sensitive  mind  that  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  school 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  master. 

Upon  this  change  in  his  fortune,  Lord  BjTon  was 
removed  from  the  immediate  care  of  his  mother,  and 
placed  as  a  ward  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl 
of  Carhsle,  who  had  married  Isabella  the  sister  of 
the  late  Lord  Byron.  This  grand  aunt  resembled 
the  bard  a  little,  both  in  her  talents  and  at  least  in 
one  or  two  points  of  her  character.  She  wrote 
verses  of  exquisite  beauty  and  considerable  power ; 
and,  after  showing  for  many  years  how  well 
she  was  calculated  to  be  the  first  ornament  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  world,  she  left  it  without  any 
apparent  cause  and  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  in  a  great  measure  shut  herself  up  from 
society.  It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  young 
nobleman  should  receive  the  usual  education  which 
England  bestows  upon  her  titled  sons,  and  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
great  public  schools.  Harrow  was  chosen  ;  Lord 
Byron  was  accordingly  placed  there,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Drury.  A  change  of 
scene  and  of  circumstances  so  unforeseen  and  ■•  so 
rapid  would  have  been  hazardous  to  any  boy,  but 
it  was  doubly  so  to  one  of  Byron's  ardent  mind  and 
previous  habits.  Taken  at  once  from  the  society  of 
lads  in  humble  life,  and  placed  among  youths  of  his 
own  newly-acquired  rank,  with  means  of  gratifica- 
tion which  to  him  must  have  appeared  without  hmit, 
it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  he  should  have  been 
betrayed  into  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  None  of 
them  however  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  crimi- 
nal nature.  "  Though  he  was  lame,"  says  one  of 
his  school-fellows,  "  he  was  a  great  lover  of  sports, 
preferred  hockey  to  Horace,  relinquished  even  Hehcon 
for  '  duck-puddle,'  and  gave  up  the  best  poet  that 
ever  \\Tote  hard  Latin  for  a  game  of  cricket  on  '  the 
common.'  He  was  not  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing, but  he  was  a  clever,  plain-spoken,  and  un- 
daunted boy.  I  have  seen  him  fight  by  the  hour  like 
a  Trojan,  and  stand  up  against  the  disadvantages  of 
his  lameness  with  aU  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  com- 
batant. '  Don't  you  remember  your  Ijattle  -s^-itli 
Pit  ?'  said  I  to  him  in  a  letter  (for  I  had  witnessed 
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it) ;  but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  it :  '  You  are 
mistaken,  I  think  (said  he  in  reply) ;  it  must  have 
been  with  Rice-pudding  Morgan,  or  Lord  Jocelyn,  or 
one  of  the  Douglases,  or  George  Raynsford,  or  Price 
(with  whom  1  had  two  conflicts),  or  with  Moses  Moore, 
or  with  somebody  else,  and  not  with  Pit ;  for  with  all 
the  above-named  and  other  worthies  of  the  fist 
had  I  an  interchange  of  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses 
at  various  and  sundry  periods.  However,  it  may 
have  happened  for  all  that.'  " 


In  a  subsequent  part  of  Lord  B)Ton's  life  he  in- 
dulged in  some  severe  animadversions  upon  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  system  of  our  great  public 
schools  in  general,  and  of  Harrow  in  particular  ;  yet 
he  always  cherished  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  school,  and  a  great  veneration  for  his  preceptor. 
*'  I  believe,"  he  observes  in  a  note  to  the  fourth 
Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  "  I  believe  no  one  could 
be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always 
been,  and  with  reason  —  apart  of  the  time  passed 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life,  and  my  ])receptor 
(the  reverend  Dr.  Joseph  Drury)  was  the  best  and 
worthiest  friend  I  ever  possessed,  whose  warnings 
I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  but  too  late,  M'hen 
I  have  erred,"  &c.  The  fact  was  that  Lord  BjTon 
ill-brooked  the  restraints  of  school-discipline ;  for, 
besides  the  evil  of  extensive  indulgence  in  his  in- 
fancy, his  natural  violence  of  temper  had  been  en- 
couraged by  the  flattery  of  servants,  and  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  command.  Every  thing  like  a  task 
was  therefore  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

In  the  summer  of  1801  Byron  accompanied  his 
mother  to  Cheltenham,  and  his  feeUngs  are  thus  re- 
corded by  his  biographer  Mr.  Gait: — "While  he 
resided  there  the  views  of  the  Malvern  hills  recalled 
to  his  memory  his  enjoj-ments  amidst  the  wilder 
scenerj'  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  recollections  were  re- 
impressed  on  his  heart,  and  interwoven  with  his 
strengthened  feelings.  But  a  boy  gazing  with 
emotion  on  the  hills  at  sunset  because  they  remind 
him  of  the  mountains  where  he  passed  his  childhood 
is  no  proof  that  he  is  already  in  heart  and  imagina- 
tion a  poet.  To  suppose  so  is  to  mistake  the 
materials  for  the  building.  The  delight  of  Byron  in 
contemplating  the  Malvern  hills    was  not  because 


they  resembled  the  scenery  of  Loch  na  Gar,  but  be- 
cause they  awoke  trains  of  thought  and  fancy  asso- 
ciated with  recollections  of  that  scenery.  The  poesy 
of  the  feeling  lay  not  in  the  beauty  of  the  objects, 
but  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  traditions  to  which 
these  objects  served  as  talismans  of  the  memory. 
The  scene  at  sunset  reminded  him  of  the  Highlands, 
but  it  was  those  reminiscences  which  similar  scenes 
recalled  that  constituted  the  impulse  which  gave 
life  and  elevation  to  his  reflections.  There  is  not 
more  poesy  in  the  sight  of  mountains  than  of  plains  ; 
it  is  the  local  associations  that  throw  enchantment 
over  all  scenes,  and  resemblance  that  awakens  them, 
binding  them  to  new  connections.  Nor  does  this  admit 
of  much  controversy;  for  mountainous  regions,  how- 
ever favourable  to  musical  feeling,  are  but  little  to 
poetical.  The  Welsh  have  no  eminent  bard.  The 
Swiss  have  no  renown  as  poets.  Nor  are  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Greece,  or  the  Appennines,  cele- 
brated for  poetry.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  save 
the  equivocal  bastardy  of  Ossian,  have  produced  no 
poet  of  any  fame,  and  yet  mountainous  countries 
abound  in  local  legends  which  would  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  this  opinion,  were  it  not  certain, 
though  I  cannot  explain  the  cause,  that  local  poetry, 
like  local  language  or  local  melody,  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  interests  it  awakens  among  the  local  in- 
habitants, weak  and  ineffectual  in  its  influence  on  the 
sentiments  of  thegeneral  world.  The'Rans  deVaches,' 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  local  airs,  is  lame  and  com- 
mon-place— unmelodious  to  all  ears  but  those  of  the 
Swiss  '  forlorn  in  a  foreign  land." 

At  the  age  of  little  more  than  sixteen  Lord  Byron 
removed  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  student  of  Trinity  College.  Of  course, 
however,  he  entertained  a  great  dislike  for  college  as 
for  aU  other  rules ;  and  here,  as  at  Harrow,  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct  drew  down  upon  him  the 
severe  but  just  animadversions  of  his  superiors. 
These  animadversions  were  replied  to  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Byron  by  sarcasm  and  satire.  Among  other 
means  which  he  adopted  to  show  his  contempt  for 
academical  honours  was  that  of  keeping  a  bear, 
which  he  told  all  his  friends  he  was  training  up  for 
a  degree.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age  Lord 
Byron  bade  adieu  to  the  university,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  family  seat  of  Newstead  Abbey. 
Here  his  pursuits  were  principally  those  of  amuse- 
ment. Among  others  he  was  extremely  fond  of  the 
water.  In  his  aquatic  exercises  he  had  seldom  any 
other  companion  than  a  large  Newfoundland  dog, 
to  try  whose  sagacity  and  fidelity  he  would  some- 
times fall  out  of  the  boat,  as  if  by  accident,  when  the 
dog  would  seize  him,  and  drag  him  ashore.  On 
losing  this  dog,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  his  lordship 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected,  with  an  inscription 
commemorative  of  his  attachment. 

In  the  year  1807,  while  still  at  Newstead,  Lord 
Byron  arranged,  and  caused  to  be  printed  at  Newark, 
a  small  collection  of  his  poems,  under  the  whimsical 
title  of  "  Hours  of  Idleness.  By  George  Gordon, 
Lord  Byron,   a  Minor." 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  poemci  were 
^^Titten  before  his  lordship  was  nineteen  yeai-s  of  age, 
and  from  the  dates  prefixed  it  should  seem  that  many 
were  written  between  his  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
year.  This  circumstance  the  Edinburgh  re\'iewers 
thought  proper  to  comment  upon  in  %'ery  harsh  and 
unbecoming    language.       They     conunence     their 
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critique  by  saying,  "  The  poesy  of  this  young  lord 
belongs  to  that  class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  are 
said  to  admit.  Indeed,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  a  quantity  of  verse  with  so  few  deviations  in 
either  direction  from  that  exact  standard.  His  eftu- 
sions  are  spread  over  a  dead  flat,  and  can  no  more 
get  a1)ove  or  below  the  level  than  if  they  were  so 
much  stagnant  water.  As  an  extenuation  of  this  of- 
fence, the  noble  author  is  peculiarly  forward  in  plead- 
ing minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title-page,  and  on 
the  very  back  of  the  volume ;  it  follows  his  name 
like  a  favourite  part  of  his  style.  Much  stress  is  laid 
upon  it  in  the  preface,  and  the  poems  are  connected 
with  this  general  statement  of  his  case  by  ]iarticular 
dates,  substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was 
written.  Now  the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority 
we  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available 
only  to  the  defendant ;  no  plaintive  can  offer  it  as  a 
supplementary  ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit 
could  be  brought  against  Lord  Byron  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  put  into  court  a  certain 
quantity  of  poetry,  and  if  judgment  were  given 
against  him,  it  is  highly  probable  that  an  exception 
would  be  taken,  were  he  to  deliver  for  poetry  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he  might  plead 
minority  ;  but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary  tender  of 
the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that  ground, 
for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should  the  goods 
1)6  unmarketable.  Tliis  is  our  view  of  the  law  on 
the  point,  and  we  dare  say  so  will  it  be  ruled.  Per- 
haps however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us  about 
his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our  won- 
der than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means 
to  say,  *  See  how  a  minor  can  write  !  This  poem  was 
actually  composed  by  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and 
this  by  one  only  of  sixteen  1 '  But,  alas  !  we  all  re- 
member the  poetry  of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at 
twelve,  and  so  far  from  hearing  with  any  degree  of 
surprise  that  very  poor  verses  were  written  by  a 
youth  from  hisleaving  school  to  his  leaving  college,  in- 
clusive, we  really  believe  this  to  be  the  most  common 
of  all  occurrences, — that  it  happens  in  the  life  of  nine 
men  in  ten  who  are  educated  m  England, — and  that 
the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse  than  Lord  Byron." 

How  far  this  spirit  of  prophetic  criticism  has  been 
verified  the  public  are  already  pretty  well  acquainted  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  influence  which  it  had  upon 
his  lordship's  future  conduct,  and  to  display  the  sud- 
den transition  from  severity  to  adulation,  from  gall 
to  honey,  on  the  part  of  his  unmerciful  castigators, 
we  should  not  have  distended  our  pages  with  this 
extract. 

This  critique  elicited  from  his  lordship's  pen  one  of 
the  bitterest  and  mostpowerful  satires  ever  published, 
a  satire  in  which  his  lordship  attacks  the  reviewers 
and  the  review  in  general  terms,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  folloi;\'ing  extract : — 

"To  these  yoiin^  tyrants,  by  tliemselves  misplaced. 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  Taste — 
To  these  when  authors  bend  in  humble  a«p. 
And  liail  tlieir  voice  as  truth,  their  words  as  law  ; 
While  these  are  censors,  'tsvould  be  sin  to  spare  ; 
While  such  are  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  .' 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
'Tis  "doubtful  whom  to  seek  or  whom  to  shun  ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike. 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

••  Yet  say !  wliy  should  the  bard  at  once  resign 
His  claimto  favour  from  tlie  sacred  nine? 
For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  how  1 
Of  northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl — 
A  coward  brood  which  mangle,  as  they  prey 
By  hellish  instinct,  all  that  cross  their  way  ; 
Aged  or  j'oung.  the  living  or  the  dead, 


No  mercy  find,  these  harpies  must  be  fed  ; 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat. 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  seat." 

His  lordship's  pen,  however,  was  not  entirely 
dipped  in  gall ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  very 
beautiful  hnes  eulogizing  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Gifford,  Kirke  White,  Southeby,  Macneil,  Crabbe, 
Shee,  Rogers,  and  Campbell. 

Lord  Byron  declares  towards  the  termination  of 
the  poem  that  it  was  his  intention  to  close,  from  that 
period,  his  newly-formed  connection  with  the  muses, 
and  that  should  he  return  in  safety  from  the 
"minarets"  of  Constantinople,  the  "maidens  of 
Georgia,"  and  the  "  sublime  snows"  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, nothing  on  earth  should  tempt  him  to  resume 
the  pen. 

Happily  for  the  repubhc  of  letters  this  resolution 
was  not  preserved;  and  the  noble  Bard,  with  that 
generosity  which  usually  accompanies  true  genius, 
not  only  forgave  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  but  thus  flatteringly  alludes  to  him 
in  one  of  his  poems  : — 

"  And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mine. 

Dear  JetTrey,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe, 
(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 

To  make  such  p\ippets  of  us  things  below). 
Are  over  ;  here's  a  health  'to  Auld  Lang  Syne.' 

I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 
Your  face:  but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  noblj-,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul." 

BjTon's  autograph  at  this  period  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  sketch. 
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L^p  to  the  time  of  his  majority,  the  noble  lord  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  fancies,  as  they  led  him  alternately 
to  Newstead  and  to  the  metropolis.  The  life  heled  when 
in  London  was,  unhappily,  oneof  riot  and  dissipation. 
The  miserable  consequences  of  such  a  course  were 
soon  apparent.  His  own  master  at  an  age  when  he 
most  required  a  guide,  and  left  to  the  dominion  of 
his  passions  when  they  were  the  most  unmanage- 
able, with  a  fortune  anticipated  before  he  came  into 
possession  of  it,  and  a  constitution  impaired  by  early 
excesses,  in  the  year  1809  he  determined  to  travel ; 
but  it  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  with  a  joj'less  in- 
difference to  the  world  that  was  all  before  him." 

His  original  intention  included  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  world  than  that  which  he  actually 
visited.  He  first  thought  of  Persia,  to  which  idea, 
indeed,  he  for  a  long  time  adhered.  He  then  con- 
templated sailing  for  India,  and  even  wrote  for  in- 
formation from  the  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge, 
and  made  many  enquiries  respecting  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  voyage.  At  one  time  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  would  enter  into  some  foreign  service, 
the  Austrian,  the  Russian,  or  even  the  Tiirkish,  if 
he  liked  their  manners.  At  length,  in  July,  1S09, 
in  company  with  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.  (his  ac- 
quaintance with  whom  commenced  at  Cambridge), 
Lord  Byron  embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon, 
and  thence  proceeded,  by  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain,  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  objects  that  he 
met  w\\h  as  far  as  Gibraltar  seem  to  have  occupied 
his  mind,  to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  his  gloomy 
and  misanthropic  thoughts ;  for  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  mother  from  thence  contains  no  indica- 
tion of  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  playful 
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description  of  the  scenes  throuffh  which  he  liad 
passed.  At  Seville  Lord  15yron  lodged  in  the 
house  of  two  single  ladies,  one  of  whom,  however, 
was  ahout  to  be  married.  Though  he  remained 
there  only  three  days  she  paid  him  the  most  j)ar- 
ticular  attentions,  and  at  their  parting  embraced  him 
with  great  tenderness,  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  presenting  him  with  one  of  her  own.  With  this 
specimen  of  Spanish  female  manners,  he  proceeded 
to  Cadiz,  where  various  incidents  occurred  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  he  had  formed  at  Seville  of  the 
Andalusian  belles,  and  which  made  him  leave 
Cadiz  with  regret  and  determine  to  return  to  it. 
Lord  Byron  kept  no  journal ;  but  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  Malta,  announcing  his  safety,  and 
again  from  Previsa,  in  November.  Upon  arriving 
at  Yanina,  Lord  Byron  found  that  Ali  Pacha  was 
with  his  troops  in  lllyrium,  besieging  Ibrahim  Pacha 
in  Berat ;  but  the  vizier,  having  heard  that  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  was  in  his  country,  had  given  orders 
at  Yanina  to  supply  him  with  every  kind  of  accom- 
modation free  of  expense.  From  Yanina  Lord 
Byron  went  to  Tepaleen.  Here  he  was  lodged  in 
the  palace,  and  the  next  day  introduced  to  Ali  Pacha, 
who  declared  that  he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  rank 
from  the  smallness  of  his  ears,  his  curling  hair,  and 
his  white  hands,  and  sent  him  a  variety  of  sweet- 
meats, fruits,  and  other  lu.xuries.  In  going  in  a 
Turkish  ship  of  war,  provided  for  him  by  Ali  Pacha, 
from  Previsa,  intending  to  sail  for  Patras,  Lord 
Byron  was  very  nearly  lost  in  Ijut  a  moderate  gale  of 
wind,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  officers  and 
sailors,  and  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Suli.  He  was 
afterwards  conveyed  in  the  Salsette  frigate  to  Smyrna. 
While  the  Salsette  frigate,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
was  a  passenger  to  Constantinople,  lay  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, a  discourse  arose  among  some  of  the  officers 
respecting  the  practicability  of  swimming  across  the 
Hellespont.  Lord  BjTon  and  Lieutenant  Ekenhead 
agreed  to  make  the  trial ;  they  accordingly  attempted 
this  enterprise  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1810.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  of  it  by  his  lordship  : — 
"  'ITie  whole  distance  from  Abydos,  the  place  from 
whence  we  started,  to  our  landing  at  Sestos  on  the 
other  side,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  by 
the  current,  was  computed  by  those  on  board  the 
frigate  at  upwards  of  four  English  miles,  though 
the  actual  breadth  is  barely  one.  The  rapidity  of  the 
current  is  such  that  no  boat  can  row  directly  across  ; 
and  it  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  distance  being  accom- 
plished by  one  of  the  parties  in  an  hour  and  five  and 
by  the  other  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Tlie  water 
was  e.ttremely  cold,  from  the  melting  of  the  mountain- 
snows.  About  three  weeks  before,  we  had  made  an 
attempt;  but  having  ridden  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  the  same  morning,  and  the  water  being  of  an 
icy  chillness,we  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  com- 
pletion till  the  frigate  anchored  below  the  castles,  when 
we  swam  the  straits,  as  just  stated,  entering  aconsider- 
able  way  above  the  European,  and  landing  below  the 
Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says  that  a  young  Jew  swam 
the  same  distance  for  his  mistress  ;  and  Oliver  men- 
tions its  having  been  done  by  a  Neapolitan  ;  but  our 
consul  at  Tarragona  remembered  neither  of  these 
circumstances,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  at- 
tempt. A  number  of  the  Salsette's  crew  were  known 
to  have  accomplished  a  greater  distance;  and  the 
only  thing  that  surprised  me  was  that,  as  doubts  had 
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been  entertained  of  the  truth  of  Leander's  story,  no 
traveller  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its  ])ractica- 
bility."  The  result  of  this  extraordinary  feat  Lord 
Byron  recorded  in  some  lively  hnes,  comparing  him- 
self with  Leander,  and  concluding  thus  : — 

"  'Twere  h;inl  to  say  wlio  fureil  the  best 

(Sad  mortals,  thus  the  ^oiis  still  pla^'ue  you): 

He  lost  his  labour,   1  my  jest; 

For  he  was  drownej,  an  J  I've  the  ague." 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years.  Lord  Byron 
revisited  his  native  shores,and  exhibited  the  ad  vantages 
of  travelling  in  his  "  Childe  Harold."  The  fictitious 
personage  (whose  sentiments,  however,  no  one  could 
help  identifying  with  those  of  the  author  himself) 
avowed  a  proud  disregard  of  all  the  attributes 
which  most  men  would  be  gladly  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. "  Childe  Harold"  is  represented  as  satiated  by 
indulgence  in  pleasure,  and  seeking,  in  change  of 
place  and  clime,  a  relief  from  the  tedium  of  a  life 
which  glided  on  without  an  object.  The  assuming 
of  such  a  character  as  the  medium  of  communicat- 
ing his  poetiy  and  his  sentiments  indicated  a  feeling 
towards  the  pubHc,  which,  if  it  fell  short  of  contemn- 
ing their  favour,  at  least  disdained  all  attempt  to 
propitiate  them.  Yet  the  very  audacity  of  his  re- 
pulsive personification,  joined  to  the  energy  with 
which  it  was  supported  and  to  the  indications  of  a 
bold,  powerful,  and  original  mind,  which  were  mani- 
fested in  every  line  of  the  poem,  electrified  the  mass 
of  readers,  and  placed  at  once  upon  Lord  Byron's 
head  the  garland  for  which  other  men  of  genius  have 
toiled  long,  and  which  they  have  gained  late.  Those 
who  had  so  rigorously  criticised  his  juvenile  essays 
were  the  first  to  pay  warm  homage  to  his  matured 
efforts ;  while  others,  who  saw  in  "  Childe  Harold" 
much  to  regret  and  to  censure,  could  not  withhold 
their  tribute  of  applause  to  the  depth  of  thought,  the 
force  of  expression,  the  beauty  of  description,  and  the 
energy  of  sentiment,  by  which  it  was  animated.  If 
the  volume  was  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  under  the 
melancholy  and  unpleasing  impression  that  it  seemed 
calculated  to  chase  hope  from  the  side  of  man  and 
to  dini  his  prospects  both  of  this  life  and  of  futurity, 
it  was  inimediately,  and  almost  involuntarily,  resumed, 
as  a  feeling  of  the  author's  genius  predominated  over 
our  dislike  to  contemplate  the  gloomy  views  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  place  before 
us.  Something  was  set  down  to  the  angry  recol- 
lection of  his  first  failure,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  authorise  so  lofty  a  mind  to  hold  the  world's 
opinion  in  contempt ;  somethiiig  was  allowed  for  the 
recent  family  losses  to  which  the  poem  alluded  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  most  readers  as  if  gentler  and  more 
kindly  features  were  at  times  seen  to  glance  from 
under  the  cloud  of  misanthropy  which  the  author  had 
flung  around  his  hero.  Thus,  as  all  admired  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold,"  all  were  prepared  to 
greet  the  author  with  that  fame  which  is  the  poet's 
best  reward,  and  which  is  due  to  one  who,  in  these  ex- 
hausted days,  strikes  out  a  new  and  original  line  of 
composition. 

It  is  well  known  how  wide  the  doors  of  society  are 
opened  in  London  to  literary  merit,  even  of  a  degree 
far  inferior  to  Lord  Byron's,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
public  voice  to  move  as  a  denizen  in  the  first  circles. 
This  passport  was  not  requisite  to  Lord  Byron,  who 
possessed  the  hereditary  claims  of  birth  and  rank. 
But  the  interest  which  his  genius  attached  to  his  pre- 
sence and  to  his  conversation  was  of  a  nature  far  be- 
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yond  what  these  hereditai'y  claims  could  of  them- 1  features  reflected  in  his  own  mirror.  On  this  sub- 
selves  have  conferred,  and  his  reception  was,  conse-  ject  the  noble  author  entered,  on  one  occasion,  a 
quently,  most  enthusiastic.  His  countenance  pre-  '  formal  protest,  though  without  entirely  disavowing 
sented  to  the  physiognomist  an  admirable  subject  for  the  ground  on  which  the  conjecture  was  formed.  It 
the  exercise  of  his  art.  The  predominating  expres- 1  was  as  follows: — "With  regard  to  my  story,  and 
sion  was  that  of  deep  and  habitual  thought,  which  ]  stories  in  general,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
save  way  to  a  rapid  play  of  features  when  engaged  j  rendered  my  personages  more  perfect  and  amiable,  if 
in  interesting  discussion,  so  that  a  brother  poet  I  possible ;  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  sometimes 
compared  the'm  to  the  sculpture  of  a  beautiful  ala-  criticised  and  considered  no  less  responsible  for  their 
baster  vase,  seen  to  perfection  only  when  lighted  up  <  deeds  and  tjaalities  than  if  all  had  been  personal 
from  within.     The  flashes  of  gaiety,  indignation,  or    "^—         ^'"  ^  '         j  ^-    '  ^   -  -'       i  -- 

satirical  dishke,    which   frequently  animated    Lord 


Be  it  so.     If  I  have  deviated  into  the  gloomy  vanity 
of  '  drawing  from  self,'  the  pictures  are   probably 


Byron's  countenance,  might,  during  an  evening's  :  like,  since  they  are  unfavourable ;  and,  if  not,  those 
conversation,  be  in  turn  mistaken  by  a  stranger  for  ;  who  know  me  are  undeceived,  and  those  who  do  not 


the  habitual  expression  ;  but  those  who  had  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  his  features  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  upon  various  occasions,  both  of  rest  and 
of  emotion,  agreed  that  their  proper  language  was 
that  of  melancholy. 

The  keen   and    scrutinising    glance  which   Lord 


I  have  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no  par- 
ticular desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should 
think  the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his 
imagining ;  but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and 
perhaps  amusement,  at  some  odd  critical  exceptions 
in  the  present  instance,  when  I  see  several  bards 


Byron  had  cast  on  eastern  character  and  customs  :  (far   more    deserving,    I   allow)    in  very   reputable 
soon  manifested  itself  in  other  productions.     "  Tlie  |  phght,  and  quite  exempt  from  all  participation  in  the 


The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "  The   Corsair"  [  faults  of  their  heroes,  who,  nevertheless,  might  be 

it    of  which   he    presented    to   Mr.  ;  found  with  little  more  morality  than  '  The  Giaour* 

The  Siege  of  Corinth,"  followed  !  and  perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit  Childe  Harold 

and,  as  to  his 


Giaour," 
(the    copy-ri 
Dallas),  "  Lara," 

each  other  with  a  celerity  which  was  rivalled  only  by 
their  success.  Exquisitely  beautiful  in  themselves, 
these  tales  received  new  charm  from  the  romantic 
chmes  into  which  they  introduced  us,  and  from  the 
oriental  costume  so  strictly  observed  and  so  pictu- 
resquely exhibited.  Greece,  the  cradle  of  the  poetry 
with  which  our  earhest  studies  are  familiar,  was  pre- 


to  be  a  very  repulsive  personage ; 

identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever 

'  alias'  they  please." 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1815,  Lord  Byron  married, 
at  Seham,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbank  Noel,  Baronet,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  his  lady  brought 


sented  to  us  among  her  ruins  and  her  sorrows.  Her  ,  him  a  daughter,  for  whom  he  always  manifested  the 
delio-htfui  scenery,  once  dedicated  to  those  deities  j  strongest  aftection.  Within  a  few  weeks,  however, 
whcT,  thouo-h  dethroned  from  their  own  Olympus,  stiU  |  after  that  event,  a  separation  took  place,  for  which 
preserve  a^poetical  empire,  was  spread  before  us  in  '  various  causes  have  been  stated,  none  of  which  ap- 

—         ■  1  1       11   ^1 1  -^'-'^  I  pear  very  creditable  to  the  noble  poet.    This  diflference 

excited  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  was  the  last 
stroke  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  his  lordship. 

He  crossed  over  to  France,  through  which  he 
passed  rapidly  to  Brussels,  taking  in  his  way  a  survey 
of  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  proceeded  to  Coblentz, 
and  thence  up  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Basle.  After 
\-isiting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
Switzerland,  he  proceeded  to  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
took  up  his  abode  for  some  tune  at  Venice,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  accompanied  him 
in  an  excursion  to  Rome,  where  he  completed  his 


Lord  BjTon's  poetry,  varied  by  all  the  moral  eflect 
derived  from  what  Greece  is  and  what  she  had 
been  :  while  it  was  doubled  by  comparisons  perpe- 
tually excited  between  the  philosophers  and  heroes 
who  formerly  inhabited  that  romantic  country  and 
their  descendants,  who  either  stooped  to  their  Scy- 
thian conquerors  or  maintained  among  the  recesses 
of  their  classical  mountains  an  independence  as  wild 
and  savage  as  it  was  precarious.  The  oriental  man- 
ners, also,  and  diction,  so  pecuhar  in  their  pic- 
turesque eff'ect  that  they  can  cast  a  charm  even  over 
the  absurdities  of  an  eastern  tale,  had  here  the  more 
honourable  occupation  of  decorating  that  which  in 
itself  was  beautiful,  and  enhancing  by  novelty  what 
would  have  been  captivating  without  its  aid. 

Almost  all  Lord  Byron's  heroes,  however,  possessed 
the  general  attributes  of  Childe  Hai-old.  Almost  all 
had  luinds  which  seemed  at  variance  with  then- 
fortunes,  and  exhibited  high  and  poignant  feelings  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  a  clear  perception,  though  cer- 
tainly not  always  a  laudable  practice,  of  what  is 
noble  and  honourable,  and  at  least  an  equally  keen 
susceptibihty  of  injustice  or  injury ;  the  whole  under 
the  garb  of  stoicism,  or  contempt  of  mankind.  The 
strength  of  early  passions  and  the  glow  of  youthful 
feeling  were  uniformly  painted  as  chilled  or  subdued 
by  a  train  of  early  imjirudences  or  of  darker  guilt ; 
and  the  sense  of  enjoyment  as  tarnished  by  too  m- 
timate  and  experienced  an  acquaintance  with  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes.  The  public,  ever  ready  to  attach 
to  fictitious  characters  real  prototypes,  were  obsti- 
nate in  declaring  that,  in  these  leading  traits  of  cha- 
racter.  Lord    Byron   copied    from  the    individual 


"Childe  Harold."     Lord  Byron's  beautiful  Italian 
residence  is  represented  in  the  above  engraving. 
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Soon  after  the  Third  Canto  of  "  Childe  Harold" 
appeared  "  Tlie  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  a  Dream  ;  and 
other  Poems."  Inferior  in  interest  to  "  Childe 
Harold,"  they  were  nevertheless  stamped  with  the 
peculiar  character  of  Lord  Byron's  genius. 

At  Venice  Lord  BjTon  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  intercourse  with  his  countrymen.  This 
seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  impertinent 
curiosity.  In  an  appendix  to  one  of  his  poems,  written 
with  reference  to  a  book  of  travels,  the  author  of  which 
disclaimed  any  wish  to  be  introduced  to  the  noble 
lord,  he  loftily  and  sarcastically  chastises  the  incivi- 
lity of  such  a  gratuitous  declaration,  expresses  his 
"  utter  abhorrence  of  any  contact  with  the  travelling 
English,"  and  thus  concludes :  "  Except  Lords 
Lansdown,  Jersey,  and  Lauderdale,  Messrs.  Scott, 
Hammond,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  late  M.  Lewis, 
W.  Bankes,  M.  Hoppner,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  his  brother,  Mr.  Joy,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  exchanged  a  word  with 
another  Englishman  since  I  left  their  country  ;  and 
almost  all  these  I  had  known  before.  The  others, 
and,  [God  knows,  there  were  some  hundreds  who 
bored  me  with  letters  or  visits,  I  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with,  and  shall  be  proud  and  happy 
when  that  wish  becomes  mutual."  In  1817  were 
published  "  Manfred,  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  and  "  The 
Lament  of  Tasso."  The  former  of  these  pieces  was 
thought  by  some  to  exhibft  "  palpable  indications  of 
faded  faculty ;"  but  the  latter  was  universally  allowed 
to  be  worthy  of  Lord  Byron's  talents. 

The  libertine  course  of  life  pursued  by  Byi'on 
dviring  the  early  part  of  his  stay  in  Italy  was  of  so 
gross  a  character  as  to  induce  his  friend  and  biogra- 
pher Moore  absolutely  to  rejoice  in  his  having 
entered  into  a  fresh  intrigue  with  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  who  had  not 
long  been  married  to  the  count  her  husband.  But 
we  cannot  trust  ourselves  as  chroniclers  of  this 
revolting  event,  and  would  rather  take  the  language 
of  his  apologist  Moore. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  commencement 
of  Byron's  acquaintance  with  the  countess  occurred 
in  1819,  "and  when,  like  the  first  return  of  reason  after 
intoxication,  a  full  consciousness  of  some  of  the  evils 
of  his  late  libertine  course  of  life  had  broken  upon 
him,  that  an  attachment  differing  altogether,  both  in 
duration  and  devotion,  from  any  of  those  that,  since 
the  dream  of  his  boyhood,  had  inspired  him,  gained 
an  influence  over  his  mind  which  lasted  through  his 
few  remaining  years ;  and,  undeniably  wrong  and 
immoral  (even  allowing  for  the  Italian  estimate  of 
such  frailties)  as  was  the  nature  of  the  connection  to 
which  this  attachment  led,  we  can  hardly  perhaps, — 
taking  into  account  the  far  worse  wrong  from  which 
it  rescued  and  preserved  him, — consider  it  other\vise 
than  an  event  fortunate  both  for  his  reputation  and 
happiness. 

"The  fair  object  of  this  last  and  (with  one  signal 
exception)  only  real  love  of  his  whole  Ufe  was  a 
young  Romagnese  lady,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Gamba,  of  Ravenna,  and  married  but  a  short  time 
before  Lord  Byron  first  met  with  her  to  an  old  and 
wealthy  widower  of  the  same  city.  Count  Guiccioli. 
Her  husband  had  in  early  life  been  the  friend  of 
Alfieri,  and  had  distingiiished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  national  theatre,  in 
which  the  talents  of  Alfieri  and  his  own  wealth  were 
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CO  be  combined.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  and  a 
character,  as  it  appears,  l)y  no  means  reputable,  his 
great  opulence  rendered  him  an  object  of  ambition 
among  the  mothers  of  Ravenna,  who,  according  to 
the  too  frequent  maternal  practice,  were  seen  vying 
with  each  other  in  attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for 
their  daughters,  and  the  young  Teresa  Gamba,  then 
only  eighteen,  and  just  emancipated  from  a  convent, 
was  the  selected  victim. 

"  The  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  had  ever  seen 
this  lady  was  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  when  she  made 
her  appearance,  soon  after  her  marriage,  at  the  house 
of  the  Countess  Albrizzi,  in  all  the  gaiety  of  bridal 
array,  and  the  first  delight  of  exchanging  a  convent 
for  the  world.  At  this  time,  however,  no  acquaint- 
ance ensued  between  them.  It  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  that,  at  an  evening  party 
of  Madame  Benzoni's,  they  were  introduced  to  each 
other.  The  love  that  sprung  out  of  tliis  meeting  was 
instantaneous  and  mutual, — though  with  the  usual 
disproportion  of  sacrifice  between  the  parties,  such 
an  event  being,  to  the  man,  but  one  of  the  many 
scenes  of  life,  while,  with  woman,  it  generally  con- 
stitutes the  whole  drama.  The  young  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  passion  of  which 
till  that  moment,  her  mind  could  not  have  formed 
the  least  idea.  She  had  thought  of  love  but  as  an 
amusement,  and  now  became  its  slave.  If  at  the 
outset,  too,  less  slow  to  be  won  than  an  English- 
woman, no  sooner  did  she  begin  to  understand  the 
full  despotism  of  the  passion  than  her  heart  shrunk 
from  it  as  something  terrible,  and  she  would  have 
escaped,  but  that  the  chain  was  already  around  her. 

"  No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  simply  and 
feehngly  as  her  owTi  the  strong  impression  which 
their  first  meeting  left  upon  her  mind : — '  I  becamfa 
acquainted,'  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  'with  Lord 
Byron  in  the  April  of  1819  : — he  was  introduced  to 
me  at  Venice  by  the  Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of 
that  lady's  parties.  This  introduction,  which  had 
so  much  influence  over  the  lives  of  us  both,  took 
place  contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had  been  permitted 
by  us  only  from  courtesy.  For  myself,  more  fa- 
tigued than  usual  that  evening  on  account  of  the 
late  hours  they  keep  at  Venice,  I  went  with  great 
repugnance  to  this  party,  and  purely  in  obedience  to 
Count  Guiccioli.  Lord  Byron,  too,  who  was  averse 
to  forming  new  acquaintances,  alleging  that  he  had 
entirely  renounced  all  attachments,  and  was  unwill- 
ing any  more  to  expose  himself  to  their  conse- 
quences, on  being  requested  by  the  Countess  Ben- 
zoni to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  to  me,  refused, 
and  at  last  only  assented  from  a  desire  to  obhge  her.' 

"  About  the  middle  of  April,  Madame  Guiccioli 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Venice  with  her  husband. 
Having  several  houses  on  the  road  from  Venice  to 
Ravenna,  it  was  his  habit  to  stop  at  these  mansions, 
one  after  the  other,  in  his  journeys  between  the  two 
cities ;  and  from  all  these  places  the  enamoured 
young  countess  now  wrote  to  her  lover,  expressing, 
in  the  most  passionate  and  pathetic  terms,  her  de- 
spair at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  this 
feeling  overpower  her,  that  three  times,  in  the  course 
of  her  first  day's  journey,  she  was  seized  with  faint- 
ing-fits. In  one  of  her  letters,  which  I  saw  when  at 
Venice,  dated,  if  I  recollect  right,  from  '  Ca  Zen, 
Cavanclla  di  Po,'  she  tells  him  that  the  solitude  of 
this  place,  which  she  had  before  found  irksome,  was, 
now  that  one  sole  idea  occupied  her  mind,  become 
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dear  and  welcome  to  her,  and  promises  that,  as  soon 
as  she  arrives  at  Ravenna,  'she  will,  according  to  his 
wish,  avoid  all  general  society,  and  devote  herself  to 
reading,  music,  domestic  occupations,  riding  on 
horsehack,  every  thing  in  short  that  she  knew  he 
would  most  like.'  What  a  change  for  a  young  and 
simple  girl,  who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had 
thought  only  of  society  and  the  world,  but  who  now 
saw  no  other  happiness  but  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
worthy,  by  seclusion  and  self-instruction,  of  the 
illustrious  object  of  her  love  ! 

"  On  lea^ang  this  place  she  was  attacked  with  a 
dangerous  illness  on  the  road,  and  arrived  half-dead 
at  Ravenna ;  nor  was  it  found  possible  to  revive  or 
comfort  her  till  an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord 
Byron,  expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  real  passion, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month  he  would 
pay  her  a  visit.  Symptoms  of  consumption  brought 
on  by  her  state  of  mind  had  already  shown  them- 
selves ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  pain  which  this  sepa- 
ration had  caused  her,  she  was  also  suffering  much 
grief  from  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who,  at  this  time, 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  twentieth  chdd.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord 
Byron  that  having  prepared  all  her  relatives  and 
friends  to  expect  him  he  might  now  she  thought 
venture  to  make  his  appearance  at  Ravenna.  Though, 
on  the  lady's  account,  hesitating  as  to  the  prudence 
of  such  a  step,  he,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  set  out  from  La  Mira  (at  which  place 
he  had  again  taken  a  viUa  for  the  summer),  and 
proceeded  towards  Romagna. 

j*^"  While  he  was  lingering  irresolute  at  Bologna,  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  had  been  attacked  with  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  the  violence  of  which,  combining  with 
the  absence  of  a  confidential  person  to  whom  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  entrusting  her  letters,  prevented 
her  from  communicating  with  him.  At  length,  anx- 
ious to  spare  him  the  disappointment  of  finding  her 
so  ill  on  his  arrival,  she  had  begun  a  letter,  request- 
ing that  he  would  remain  at  Bologna  till  the  visit  to 
which  she  looked  forward  should  bring  her  there 
also,  and  was  in  the  act  of  writing,  when  a  friend 
came  m  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an  English  lord 
in  Ravenna.  She  could  n©t  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  it  was  her  noble  lover,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  not- 
withstanding his  declaration  to  Mr.  Hoppner  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  return  to  Venice  immediately, 
wholly  altered  his  resolution  before  the  letter  an- 
nouncing it  was  despatched,  the  following  words  be- 
ing UTitten  on  the  outside  cover: — 'I  am  just  set- 
ting off  for  Ravenna,  June  Sth,  1819.  I  changed 
my  mind  this  morning  and  decided  to  go  on.' 

"The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Madame  Guic- 
cioli's  own  account  of  these  events,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  interest  of  my  narration,  I  am  enabled  to 
communicate  : — *  On  my  departure  from  Venice  he 
had  promised  to  come  and  see  me  at  Ravenna. 
Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  pinewood,  the  relics  of 
antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place,  afforded 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and 
for  him  to  accept  my  invitation.  He  came  in  fact, 
in  the  month  of  June,  arriving  at  RaA^enna  on  the 
day  of  the  festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini ;  while  1, 
attacked  by  a  consumptive  complaint,  which  had 
its  origin  from  the  moment  of  my  quitting  Venice, 
appeared  on  the  point  of  death.  The  arrival  of  a 
distinguished  foreigner  at  Ravenna,  a  town  so  re- 
mote from  the  routes  ordinarily  followed  by  travel- 


lers, was  an  event  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
conversation.  His  motives  for  such  a  visit  became 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  these  himself  after- 
wards involuntarily  divailged  ;  for  having  made  some 
enquiries  with  a  view  to  paying  me  a  visit,  and  being 
told  that  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  see  me 
again  as  I  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  replied,  if 
such  were  the  case,  he  hoped  that  he  should  die 
also,  which  circumstance  being  repeated  revealed  the 
object  of  his  journey.  Count  Guiccioli,  having  been 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron  at  Venice,  went  to  visit 
him  now,  and,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might 
amuse  and  be  of  some  use  to  me  in  the  state  in 
which  I  then  found  myself,  invited  him  to  call  upon 
me.  He  came  the  day  following.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  anxiety  he  showed,  the  dehcate  at- 
tentions that  he  paid  me.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
perpetually  medical  books  in  his  hands,  and,  not  trust- 
ing my  physicians,  he  obtained  permission  from 
Count  Guiccioli  to  send  for  a  very  clever  physician,  a 
friend  of  his,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence. 
The  attentions  of  the  Professer  Aglietti  (for  so  this 
celebrated  Italian  was  called),  together  wth  tran- 
quillity, and  the  inexpressible  happiness  which  I  ex- 
perienced in  Lord  Byron's  society,  had  so  good  an 
effect  on  my  health  that  only  two  months  after- 
wards I  was  able  to  accompany  my  husband  in  a  tour 
he  was  obliged  to  make  to  visit  his  various  estates.'" 

The  same  ingenious  but  latitudinarian  biographer 
furnishes  so  graphic  a  sketch  of  Byron's  appearance 
and  habits  at  this  period  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  words. 

"  Having  parted  at  Milan  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
whom  I  had  accompanied  from  England,  and  whom 
I  was  to  rejoin  after  a  short  xdsit  to  Rome  at  Genoa, 
I  made  purchase  of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon  proved) 
crazy  travelling  carriage,  and  proceeded  alone  on  my 
way  to  Venice.  My  time  being  limited,  I  stopped 
no  longer  at  the  intei-^'ening  places  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  hurry  over  their  respective  wonders,  and, 
leaving  Padua  at  noon  on  the  Sth  of  October,  I 
found  myself  about  two  o'clock  at  the  door  of  my 
friend's  villa,  at  La  Mira.  He  was  but  just  up,  and 
in  his  bath  ;  but,  the  sen-ant  having  announced  my 
arrival,  he  returned  a  message  that  if  I  Avould  wait 
till  he  was  dressed  he  would  accompany  me  to  Ve- 
nice. The  interval  I  employed  in  conversing  with 
my  old  acquaintance,  Fletcher,  and  in  viewing  under 
his  guidance  some  of  the  apartments  of  the  villa. 

"  It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Byron  himself  made 
his  appearance,  and  the  delight  I  felt  in  meeting  him 
once  more  after  a  separation  of  so  many  years  was 
not  a  little  heightened  by  observing  that  his  pleasure 
was  to  the  full  as  great,  while  it  was  rendered 
doubly  touching  by  the  evident  rarity  of  such  meet- 
ings to  him  of  late,  and  the  frank  outbreak  of  cordi- 
ality and  gaiety  with  which  he  gave  way  to  his  feel- 
ings. It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  any  idea  of  what  it  could  be 
when  under  the  influence  of  such  pleasurable  ex- 
citement as  it  was  most  flatteringly  evident  he  ex- 
perienced at  this  moment.  I  was  a  good  deal  struck, 
however,  by  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
personal  appearance.  He  had  gro^vn  fatter  both  in 
person  and  face,  and  the  latter  had  most  suffered  by 
the  change,  having  lost  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
features  some  of  that  refined  and  spiritualized  look 
that  had  in  other  times  distinguished  it.     The  addi- 
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tion  of  whiskers  too,  which  he  had  not  long  before 
been  induced  to  adopt,  from  hearing  that  some  one 
had  said  he  had  a  *  faccia,  di  miisico,'  as  well  as  tlie 
length  to  which  his  hair  grew  down  on  his  neck,  and 
the  rather  foreign  air  of  his  coat  and  cap,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  that  dissimilarity  to  his  former  self 
I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was  still,  however,  emi- 
nently handsome ;  and,  in  exchange  for  whatever  his 
features  might  have  lost  of  their  high  romantic  cha- 
racter, they  had  become  more  fitted  for  the  expression 
of  that  arch  waggish  wisdom,  that  epicurean  play  of 
humour,  which  he  had  shown  to  be  equally  inherent 
in  his  various  and  prodigally  gifted  nature ;  while, 
by  the  somewhat  increased  roundness  of  the  contours, 
the  resemblance  of  his  finely  formed  mouth  and  chin 
to  those  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo  had  become  still 
more  striking.  His  breakfast,  which  I  found  he  rarely 
took  before  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
was  speedily  despatched,  his  habit  being  to  eat  it 
standing,  and  the  meal  in  general  consisting  of  one 
or  two  raw  eggs,  a  cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or 
sugar,  and  a  bit  of  dry  biscuit.  Before  we  took  our 
departure,  he  presented  me  to  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  who  was  at  this  time  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  at  La  Mira,  and  M-ho,  with  u  style  of 
beauty  singular  in  an  Italian,  as  being  fair  complex- 
ioned  and  delicate,  left  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
during  this  our  first  short  interview  of  intelligence 
and  amiableness  such  as  all  that  I  have  since  known 
or  heard  of  her  has  but  served  to  confirm. 

"  We  now  started  together.  Lord  Byron  and  my- 
self, in  my  little  Milanese  vehicle  for  Fusina,  his 
portly  gondolier  Tita,  in  a  rich  livery  and  most 
redundant  mustachios,  having  seated  himself  on  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  to  the  no  small  trial  of  its 
strength,  which  had  already  once  given  way  even 
under  my  weight  between  Verona  and  Vicenza. 
On  our  arrival  at  Fusina,  my  noble  friend,  from  his 
familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  place,  had  it  in 
his  power  to  save  me  both  trouble  and  expense  in 
the  different  arrangements  relative  to  the  custom- 
house, remise,  &c.,  and  the  good-natured  assiduity 
with  which  he  bustled  about  in  despatching  these 
matters  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  his 
use  of  the  infirm  limb  a  much  greater  degree  of 
activity  than  I  had  ever  before,  except  in  sparring, 
witnessed.  As  we  proceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in 
his  gondola  the  sini  was  just  setting,  and  it  was  an 
evening  such  as  Romance  would  have  chosen  for  a 
first  sight  of  Venice,  rising  *  with  her  tiara  of  bright 
towers'  above  the  wave,  while,  to  complete  as 
might  be  imagined  the  solemn  interest  of  the  scene, 
I  beheld  it  in  company  with  him  who  had  lately  given 
a  new  life  to  its  glories,  and  sung  of  that  fair  city  of 
the  sea  thus  grandly :" — 

"  I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  ; 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand ; 

I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 

As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 

A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 

Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 

O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  suhject  land 

Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles. 

Where  Venus  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles." 

"  But,  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of  such  a 
scene  might  under  other  circumstances  have  in- 
spired me  with,  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  I  now 
viewed  it  was  altogether  the  very  reverse  of  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  exuberant  gaiety 
of  my  companion,  and  the  recollections,  any  thing 
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but  romantic,  into  which  our  conversation  wandered, 
put  at  once  completely  to  Hight  all  poetical  and  his- 
torical associations  ;  and  our  course  was,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say,  one  of  uninterrupted  merriment  and 
laughter  till  we  found  ourselves  at  the  steps  of  my 
friend's  palazzo  on  the  Grand  Canal.  All  that  had 
ever  haj)pened  of  gay  or  ridiculous  during  our 
London  life  together,  his  scrapes  and  my  lecturings, 
our  joint  adventures  with  the  Bores  and  Blues,  the 
two  great  enemies,  as  he  always  called  them,  of  Lon- 
don happiness,  our  joyovis  nights  together  at  Wa- 
tier's,  Kinnaird's,  &c.,  and  '  that  d — d  sup|)er  of 
RanclifFe's  which  ought  to  have  been  a  dinner," 
all  was  passed  rapidly  in  review  between  us,  and  with 
a  flow  of  humour  and  hilarity,  on  his  side,  of  which 
it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  persons  far 
graver  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  not  to  hare  caught 
the  contagion." 

Byron  was  much  attached  to  the  fpoet  Shelley. 
It  appears  that  they  first  met  at  Geneva.  There  was 
no  want  of  disposition  towards  acquaintance  on  either 
side,  and  an  intimacy  almost  immediately  sprung  up 
between  them_.  Among  the  tastes  common  to  both 
that  for  boating  was  not  the  least  strong,  and  in  this 
beautiful  region  they  had  more  than  ordinary  tempta- 
tions to  indulge  in  it.  Every  evening  during  their 
residence  under  the  same  roof  at  Se'cheron  they  em- 
barked, accompanied  by  the  ladies  and  Polidori,  on 
the  lake,  and  to  the  feelings  and  fancies  inspired  by 
these  excursions,  which  were  not  unfrequently  pro- 
longed into  the  hour  of  moonlight,  we  are  indebted 
for  some  of  those  enchanting  stanzas  in  which  the 
poet  has  given  way  to  his  passionate  love  of  nature 
so  fervidly. 

"  There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhooil;  on  the  ear 
Drips  the  light  drop  of  the  suspended  oar. 

^  «  «  « 

At  Intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 

Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill; 

But  that  is  fanc}',  for  the  startlight  dews 

All  silently  their  tears  of  life  instil. 

Weeping  themselves  away."  , 

Departing  from  the  usual  style  of  Lord  Byron's 
composition,  in  1818  appeared  a  little  playful  poem, 
under  the  title  of  "  Beppo,  a  Venetian  Story."  It 
wanders  on  from  digression  to  digression,  and  is  oc- 
casionally pointed  even  to  satire  ;  but  its  gaiety  and 
wit  are  its  great  fascinations.  In  1819  was  pub- 
lished the  wild  and  romant'c  tale  of  "  Mazeppa." 
In  the  same  year  Lord  Byron,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  his  poetical  glory,  chose  in  an  evil  hour  to  com- 
mence the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  powers  on  a 
theme  until  that  fatal  period  known  only  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  dramatic  horror.  Melancholy,  indeed,  was 
it  to  see  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  issuing  on  such 
a  subject  as  Don  Juan  periodical  cantos,  replete,  it 
is  true,  with  passages  of  wonderful  splendour  and 
beauty,  but  debased  by  an  admixture  of  the  grossest 
indecency.  In  some  of  Lord  Byron's  former  works 
there  was  much  that  approached  to  the  sensual  and 
the  voluptuous.  These,  however,  seemed  to  be  in- 
cidental qualities,  and  seldom  became  positively 
offensive.  But  in  Don  Juan,  with  a  singular  and 
lamentable  perversion  of  taste,  he  employed  the 
whole  force  of  his  brilliant  imagination  to  render 
licentious  pleasures  attractive  and  seducing.  Nor 
was  the  manner  less  censurable  in  which  the  most 
masterly  descriptions  of  profound  human  misery 
Z  2 
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were  suddenly  interrupted,  or  closely  followed,  by 
passages  of  as  masterly  wt  and  humour  in  which 
that  misery  was  made  the  subject  of  heaitless  ridi- 
cule and  demoniac  merriment.  This  publication,  in 
every  respect  but  talent  so  unworthy  of  the  noble 
lord,  was  extended  to  sixteen  cantos.  Towards  the 
close,  however,  dulness  being  added  to  its  other  de- 
merits, it  found  comparatively  few  readers. 

In  1S20  was  published  "  Marino  Faliero,  Doge 
of  Venice,  an  Historical  Tragedy."  In  this  tragedy 
Lord  Byron  professed  to  adhere  to,  or  at  least  to  ap- 
proach, the  dramatic  unities,  from  which  he  con- 
tended that  no  dramatic  work  ought  distantly  to  de- 
part. "  The  Doge  of  Venice"  had  most  of  the  re- 
quisites of  tragedy — sublimity,  terror,  and  pathos. 
But  it  was  deficient  in  that  without  which  aU  the 
rest  are  unavailing — interest.  This  was  rendered 
more  e^'ident,  when,  in  direct  and  unjustifiable  con- 
tradiction to  Lord  Byron's  expressed  wish  and  in- 
tention, it  was  brought  upon  the  stage. 

In  1S21  appeared  a  letter  on  the  poetical  character 
of  Pope,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  "  Sardana- 
palus,  a  Tragedy,"  "  The  Two  Foscari,  a  Tragedy," 
and  "  Cain,  a  Mystery." 

Lord  Byron's  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  former  editor  of  the  Examiner,  originated  in  his 
gratefid  feeling  for  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hunt 
stood  forward  in  his  justification  at  a  time  when  the 
current  of  public  opinion  ran  strongly  against  him. 
This  feeling  induced  him  to  invite  Mr.  Hunt  to  the 
Lanfranchi  palace,  where  a  suite  of  apartments  was 
fitted  up  for  him.  On  his  arrival  a  periodical  pub- 
lication was  projected  under  the  title  of  "The  Li- 
beral," of  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  to  be  the  editor,  and 
to  which  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Percy  Bysshe 
SheUey  were  to  contribute.  Three  numbers  of 
"  The  Liljeral"  were  published,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr.  Shelley  (who  pe- 
rished in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat),  and  of  other  discouraging  circumstances,  it 
expired.  The  last  works  from  Lord  Byron's  pen 
were  "The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  Werner  a  Tra- 
gedy," "  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  Mystery,"  and  "  The 
Deformed  Transformed."  Of  these,  the  first,  al- 
though certainly  in  some  degree  provoked  by  the 
strange  composition  of  which  it  is  a  parody,  is, 
nevertheless,  deserving  of  the  severest  reprehension, 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  treats  the  memory  of  a 
venera])le  monarch,  the  ^•ictim  of  the  most  lamentable 
affliction  to  wliich  humanity  is  subject.  The  remain- 
ing pieces,  although  by  no  means  equal  to  Lord  By- 
ron's productions  when  his  powers  were  in  their 
meridian,  and  although  they  are  in  some  respects 
extremely  objectionable,  are  yet  distinguished  by 
great  force  and  beauty. 

We  may  here  briefly  pause  to  notice  the  amount  of 
remuneration  received  by  the  noble  poet  as  the  price 
of  his  literary  labours.  Mr.  Murray,  the  pubHsher, 
acted  with  a  degree  of  liberality  towards  his  lord- 
ship pre^•iously  unknown  in  the  history  of  literature. 
We  may,  however,  give  the  vai-ious  items  in  detail, 
and  they  ^\'ill  be  found  to  amount  to  more  than 
15,000/. 

Childe  Harold,  I.  II. 
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The  motives  which  ultimately  induced  Lord  Byron 
to  leave  Italy  and  join  the  Greeks,  struggling  for 
emancipation,  are  sufficiently  obA-ious.  It  was  in 
Greece  that  his  high  poetical  facilities  had  been  first 
fuUy  developed.  Greece,  a  land  of  the  most  vene- 
rable and  illustrious  history,  of  peculiarly  grand 
and  beautiful  scenery,  inhabited  by  various  races  of 
the  most  wild  and  picturesque  manners,  was  to  him 
the  land  of  excitement.  It  was  necessarily  the 
chosen  and  favourite  spot  of  a  man  of  powerful  and 
original  intellect,  of  quick  and  sensible  feelings,  of 
a  restless  and  untameable  spirit,  of  various  informa- 
tion, and  who,  above  all,  was  satiated  with  com- 
mon enjo}Tnents,  and  disgusted  with  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  formality,  hypocrisy,  and  sameness 
of  daily  life.  Dwelling  upon  that  countrj',  as  it  is 
clear  from  all  Lord  Byron's  ^\Titings  he  did,  with 
the  fondest  solicitude,  and  being,  as  he  was  well 
kno\\'n  to  be,  an  ardent  though  perhaps  not  a 
very  systematic  lover  of  freedom,  he  could  be  no 
unconcerned  spectator  of  its  recent  revolution  :  and, 
as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  presence  might 
be  useful,  he  prepared  to  visit  once  more  the  shores 
of  Greece. 

Lord  Byron  embarked  from  Leghorn,  and  arrived 
in  Cephalonia  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1S23, 
attended  by  a  suite  of  six  or  seven  friends,  in  an 
English  vessel,  which  he  had  hired  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  him  to  Greece.  That  country, 
though  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  triumph,  was 
at  that  time  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  third  cam- 
paign had  commenced  with  several  instances  of  dis- 
tinguished success — her  arms  were  every  where  \ic- 
torious,  but  her  counsels  were  distracted.  Western 
Greece  was  in  a  critical  situation ;  and,  although  the 
heroic  Marco  Botzaris  had  not  fallen  in  vain,  yet 
the  glorious  enterprise  in  which  he  perished  only 
checked,  and  did  not  prevent,  the  advance  of  the 
Turks  towards  Anatohcon  and  Messolonghi.  This 
gallant  chief,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Greece, 
hailed  Lord  BjTon's  amval  in  that  country  with 
transports ;  and  his  last  act,  before  proceeding  to  the 
attack  in  which  he  fell,  was  to  write  a  warm  invita- 
tion for  his  lordship  to  come  to  Messolonghi.  In 
his  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  a  friend  at  Messo- 
longhi, Botzaris  alludes  to  almost  the  first  proceed- 
ing of  Lord  Byron  in  Greece,  which  was  the  arming 
and  provisioning  of  forty  Suliotes,  whom  he  sent  to 
join  in  the  defence  of  Messolonghi.  After  the  battle 
Lord  Byron  transmitted  bandages  and  medicines, 
of  which  he  had  brought  a  large  store  from  Italy, 
and  pecuniary  succour  to  those  who  had  been 
wounded.  He  had  already  made  a  very  generous 
offer  to  the  government.  He  says,  in  a  letter,  "  I 
ofl["ered  to  advance  a  thousand  dollars  a  month  for 
the  succour  of  Messolonghi,  and  the  Suhotes  under 
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Botzaris  (since  killed),  but  the   government  have 

answered  me  through of  this  island  that  they 

wish  to  confer  with  me  previously,  which  is,  in 
fact,  saying  they  wish  me  to  expend  my  money  in 
some  other  direction.  I  will  take  care  that  it  is  for 
the  public  cause,  otherwise  I  will  not  advance  a  para. 
The  opposition  say  they  want  to  cajole  me,  and  the 
party  in  power  say  the  others  wish  to  seduce  me ; 
so,  between  the  two,  I  have  a  difficult  part  to  play : 
however,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fac- 
tions, unless  to  reconcile  them,  if  possible." 

The  Greek  chief,  Mavrocordatos,  was  at  this 
period  endeavouring  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  relief 
of  Messolonghi,  and  Lord  Byron  offered  to  advance 
£12,000  for  this  purpose.  With  reference  to  a  loan 
from  this  country  he  says,  "  I  must  frankly  confess 
that  unless  union  and  order  are  confirmed  all  hopes 
of  a  loan  will  be  in  vain,  and  all  the  assistance 
which  the  Greeks  could  exj)ect  from  abroad,  an  as- 
sistance which  might  be  neither  trifling  nor  worth- 
les.s,  will  be  suspended  or  destroyed  ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one 
was  an  enemy  to  Greece,  but  seemed  inclined  to  favour 
her  in  consenting  to  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent power,  will  be  persuaded  that  the  Greeks  are 
unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps,  them- 
selves undertake  to  arrange  your  disorders  in  such 
a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  you  indulge, 
and  are  indulged  by  your  friends. — And  aUow  me 
to  add,  once  for  all,  I  desire  the  well-being  of 
Greece  and  nothing  else ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
secure  it ;  but  I  cannot  consent — I  never  will  con- 
sent— to  the  English  public  or  English  individuals 
being  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  Greek  affairs. 
The  rest,  gentlemen,  depends  on  you;  you  have 
fought  gloriously ;  act  honourably  towards  your 
fellow-citizens  and  towards  the  world,  and  then  it 
will  no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  2000 
years  \vith  the  Roman  historian,  that  Philopoemen 
was  the  last  of  the  Grecians.  Let  not  calumny 
itself  (and  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  it  in  so 
difficult  a  struggle)  compare  the  Turkish  Pacha  with 
the  patriot  Greek  in  peace,  after  you  have  extermi- 
nated him  in  war." 

The  dissensions  among  the  Greek  chiefs  evidently 
gave  great  pain  to  Lord  Byron,  whose  sensibility  was 
keenly  affected  by  the  slightest  circumstance  which 
he  considered  would  retard  the  deliverance  of  Greece. 
"  For  my  part,"  he  observes,  in  another  of  his  let- 
ters, "  I  will  stick  by  the  cause  while  a  plank  re- 
mains which  can  be  honourably  clung  to  ;  if  I  quit 
it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks'  conduct,  and  not  the 
Holy  Allies,  or  the  holier  Mussulmans." 

Lord  Byron  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  Mes- 
solonghi. After  paying  the  fleet,  which  indeed  had 
only  come  out  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  its 
arrears  from  the  loan  which  he  promised  to  make  the 
provisional  government,  he  set  about  forming  a  bri- 
gade of  Suliotes.  Five  hundred  of  these,  the  bravest  and 
most  resolute  of  the  soldiers  of  Greece,  were  taken 
into  his  pay  on  the  1st  of  January,  1824.  An  expe- 
dition against  Lepanto  was  proposed,  of  which  the 
command  was  given  to  Lord  Byron.  This  expedi- 
tion, however,  had  to  experience  delay  and  disap- 
pointment. The  Suhotes,  conceiving  that  they  had 
found  a  patron  whose  wealth  was  inexhaustible 
and  whose  generosity  was  boundless,  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  occasion,  and  proceeded  to  the 
most  extravagant  demands  on  their  leader  for  arrears. 


and  under  other  pretences.  The  Suliotes,  untameable 
in  the  field  and  unmanageable  in  a  town,  were,  at 
this  moment,  peculiarly  disjiosed  to  be  obstinate, 
riotous,  and  mercenary.  They  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  preserving  Messolonghi  when  be- 
sieged, the  previous  autumn,  by  the  Turks,  had 
been  driven  from  their  abodes,  and  the  whole  of 
their  families  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  town,  desti- 
tute of  either  home  or  sufficient  supplies.  Of  tur- 
bulent and  reckless  character,  they  kept  the  place  in 
awe  ;  and  Mavrocordatos  having,  unlike  the  other 
captains,  no  soldiers  of  his  own,  was  glad  to  find  a 
body  of  vahant  mercenaries,  especially  if  paid  for 
out  of  the  funds  of  another  ;  and,  consequently,  was 
not  disposed  to  treat  them  with  harshness.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  Lord  Byron's  arrival,  a  burgher, 
refusing  to  quarter  some  Suliotes  who  rudely  de- 
manded entrance  into  his  house,  was  killed,  and  a 
riot  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  Lord 
Byron's  impatient  spirit  could  ill  brook  the  delay  of 
a  favourite  scheme ;  but  he  saw  with  the  utmost 
chagrin  that  the  state  of  his  troops  was  such  as  to 
render  any  attempt  to  lead  them  out  at  that  time 
impracticable. 

The  project  of  proceeding  against  Lepanto  being 
thus  suspended,  at  a  moment  when  Lord  Byron's 
enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  and  when  he  had  fully 
calculated  on  striking  a  blow  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Greek  cause,  the  un- 
looked-for disappointment  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and 
produced  a  degree  of  irritability  which,  if  it  was 
not  the  sole  cause,  contributed  greatly  to  a  severe 
fit  of  epilepsy,  with  which  he  was  attacked  on  the 
15th  of  February.  His  lordship  was  sitting  in  the 
apartment  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  was  talking  in 
a  jocular  manner  with  Mr.  Parry,  the  engineer, 
when  it  was  observed,  from  occasional  and  rapid 
changes  in  his  countenance,  that  he  was  suffering 
under  some  strong  emotion.  On  a  sudden,  he  com- 
plained of  a  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  rose, 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  walk,  he  cried  out  for 
assistance.  He  then  fell  into  a  state  of  nervous  and 
convulsive  agitation,  and  was  placed  on  a  bed.  For 
some  minutes  his  countenance  was  much  distorted. 
He,  however,  quickly  recovered  his  senses  and  re- 
sumed his  usual  occupations. 

In  a  letter,  written  a  few  days  after  Lord  Byron's 
first  attack,  to  a  friend  in  Zante,  he  spoke  of  him 
self  as  rapidly  recovering.  "  I  am  a  good  deal 
better,"  he  obser\'es,  "thojgh  of  course  weakly. 
The  leeches  took  too  much  blood  from  my  temples 
the  day  after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
stopping  it ;  but  I  have  been  up  daily,  and  out  in 
boats  or  on  horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken  a  warm 
bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  well  can  be,  without 
any  liquid  but  water,  and  without  any  animal  food." 
After  adverting  to  some  other  subjects,  the  letter 
thus  concludes  :  "  INIatters  are  here  a  little  embroiled 
with  the  Suhotes,  foreigners,  &c. ;  but  I  still  hope 
better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as  long 
as  my  health  and  circumstances  will  permit  me  to 
be  su]inosed  usefuL" 

Notwithstanding  Lord  BjTon's  improvement  ip 
health,  his  friends  felt,  from  the  first,  that  he  ought 
to  try  a  change  of  air.  Messolonghi  is  a  flat,  marshy, 
and  pestilential  place,  and,  except  for  pur|Joses  of 
utility,  never  would  have  Ijeen  selected  for  his  re. 
sidence.  A  gentleman  of  Zante  WTote  to  him  early 
in  March  to  induce  him  to  return  to  that  island  for 
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a  time.  To  his  letter  the  follomng  answer  was 
received  : — 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  your 
country-house,  as  for  all  other  kindness,  in  case  my 
health  should  require  my  removal ;  but  I  cannot 
quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of 
(even  supposed)  utility.  There  is  a  stake  worth 
millions  such  as  I  am ;  and,  while  I  can  stand  at  all, 
I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  While  I  say  this,  I  am 
aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  dissensions,  and  defects 
of  the  Greeks  themselves :  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people." 

The  last  moments  of  B)Ton  have  been  carefully 
chronicled  by  his  servant  Fletcher,  and  they  furnish 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  man  when  divested  of 
the  tinsel  and  glare  of  worldly  selfishness.  "  I  do 
not  beheve,"  says  his  attached  domestic,  "  that  his 
lordship  had  any  apprehension  of  his  fate  till  the 
ISth,  when  he  said,  '  I  fear  you  and  Tita  vAW.  be  ill 
by  sitting  up  constantly  night  and  day.'  I  answered, 

*  we  shall  never  leave  your  lordship  till  you  are  bet- 
ter.' As  my  master  had  a  shght  fit  of  dehrium  on 
the  16th,  I  took  care  to  remove  the  pistols  and  sti- 
letto which  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  his  bedside  in 
the  night.  On  the  ISth  his  lordship  addressed  me 
frequently,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  his  medical  treatment.  I  then  said,  '  Do  allow 
me  to  send  for  Dr.  Tliomas,'  to  which  he  answered, 
'  Do  so,  but  be  quick.  I  am  only  sorr}'  I  did  not  let 
you  do  so  before,  as  I  am  sure  they  have  mistaken 
my  disease  ;  write  yourself,  for  I  know  they  would 
not  like  to  see  other  doctors  here.'  I  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  obeying  my  master's  orders,  and,  on  in- 
forming Dr.  BiTino  and  Mr.  Millingen  of  it,  they 
said  it  was  very  right,  as  they  now  began  to  be 
afraid  themselves.  On  returning  to  my  master's 
room,  his  first  words  were,  '  Have  you  sent  ?'  '  I 
have  my  lord,'  was  my  answer;  upon  which  he  said, 

*  You  have  done  \erj  right,  for  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.'  Although  his  lordship 
did  not  appear  to  think  his  dissolution  was  so  near, 
I  could  perceive  he  was  getting  weaker  every  hour, 
and  he  even  began  to  have  occasional  fits  of  delirium. 
He  afterwards  said,  '  I  now  begin  to  think  I  am  se- 
riously ill,  and,  in  case  I  should  be  taken  off  suddenly, 
I  wish  to  give  you  several  directions,  which  I  hope 
j'ou  will  be  particular  in  seeing  executed.'  I  answered 
I  would,  in  case  such  an  event  came  to  pass,  but  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  live  many  years  to 
execute  them  much  better  himself  than  I  could.  To 
this  my  master  replied,  '  No,  it  is  now  nearly  over,' 
— and  then  added,  '  I  must  tell  you  aU  without 
losing  a  moment.'  I  then  said,  '  Shall  I  go,  my 
lord,  and  fetch  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ?'  '  Oh  !  my  God, 
no — you  will  lose  too  much  time,  and  I  have  it  not 
to  spare,  for  my  time  is  now  short,'  said  his  lordship ; 
and  immediately  after,  '  Now  pay  attention  ;'  his 
lordship  commenced  by  saying,  '  You  will  be  pro- 
vided for.'  I  begged  him,  however,  to  proceed  with 
things  of  more  consequence  ;  he  then  continued, 
'  Oh,  my  poor  dear  child  !  my  dear  Ada !  my  God, 
could  I  but  have  seen  her  !  give  her  my  blessing — 
and  my  dear  sister  Augusta  and  her  children  ; — and 

you  \\\\\  go  to  Lady  Byron,  and  say — ■ tell  her 

every  thing — you  are  friends  with  her.'  His  lord- 
ship appeared  to  be  greatly  affected  at  this  moment. 
Here  my  master's  voice  failed  him,  so  that  I  coidd 
only  catch  a  word  at  inten'als,  but  he  kept  mutter- 
ing something  very  seriously  for  some  time,  and 


would  often  raise  his  voice  and  say,  'Fletcher,  now, 
if  you  do  not  execute  everj'  order  which  I  have  given 
you,  I  will  torment  you  hereafter  if  possible.' — Here 
I  told  his  lordship,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  per- 
plexity, that  I  had  not  understood  a  word  of  what 
he  said,  to  which  he  replied,  '  Oh,  my  God  !  then  all 
is  lost;  for  it  is  now  too  late — can  it  be  possible  you 
have  not  understood  me  ?'  '  No,  my  lord,'  said  I, 
'  but  I  pray  you  to  try  and  inform  me  once  more.' 
'  How  can  I  ?'  rejoined  my  master  ;  '  it  is  now  too 
late,  and  all  is  over.'  I  said,  "  Not  our  ^\'ill,  but 
God's  be  done,'  and  he  answered,  '  Yes,  not  mine 

be  done — but  I  will  try .'      His  lordship 

did  indeed  make  several  efforts  to  speak,  but  could 
only  repeat  two  or  three  words  at  a  time,  such  as 
'  My  wife  !  my  child  !  my  sister  !  you  know  all — 
you  must  say  aU — you  know  my  wishes  ;'  the  rest 
was  quite  unintelligible.  A  consultation  was  now 
held  (about  noon),  when  it  was  determined  to  admi- 
nister some  Peruvian  bark  and  vnne.  My  master  had 
now  been  nine  days  without  any  sustenance  whatever 
except  what  I  have  already  mentioned.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  words  which  can  only  interest 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  which,  if 
required,  I  shall  communicate  to  themselves,  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  any  thing  his  lordship  said 
after  taking  the  bark.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  sleep. 
I  at  one  time  asked  whether  I  should  call  Mr.  Parry, 
to  which  he  replied,  '  Yes,  you  may  caU  him.'  Mr. 
Parry  desired  him  to  compose  himself.  He  shed 
tears,  and  apparently  sunk  into  a  slumber.  Mr. 
Parry  went  away,  expecting  to  find  him  refreshed  on 
his  return — but  it  was  the  commencement  of  the 
lethargy  preceding  his  death.  The  last  words  I 
heard  mj*  master  utter  were  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th,  when  he  said,  'I  must  sleep 
now,'  upon  which  he  laid  down  never  to  rise  again." 
Lord  Byron's  body  was  embalmed,  and  brought 
over  to  this  country. 

We  may  now  briefly  advert  to  the  last  resting- 
place  of  Byron's  remains,  and  must  with  that  con- 
clude our  memoir  of  the  noble  poet.  It  was  generally 
expected  that  he  would  have  been  buried  in  the 
Abbey,  and  that  Poets'  Corner  would  have  possessed 
another  bright  memento  of  the  literature  of  our  native 
land.  It  was,  however,  determined  by  Mrs.  Leigh 
that  the  ashes  of  Lord  B}Ton  should  repose  with 
those  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  body  was  ultimately 
transferred  to  the  church  of  HucknallTorkard  in  Not- 
tinghamshire.     The  church  has  been  for  many  years 


the  burial-place  of  the  BjTons,  though  the  onlymemo- 
rial  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  tablet  to  the 
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memory  of  the  noble  bard,  is  a  neat  monument  to 
Richard,  Lord  Byron,  who  hved  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  An  external  view  of  the  church  is  given 
in  the  previous  page. 

The  funeral  of  Lord  Byron  took  place  on  the  1 6th 
of  July,  1824,  and  was  attended  by  few  persons  save 
the  corporation  of  Nottingham,  so  that  of  all  the 
rich  and  great,  the  beautiful  and  the  sceptic,  who 
were  found  to  pay  their  homage  of  adulation  before 
the  shrine  of  the  god  of  their  idolatry  when  living,  a 
few  "  base  plebeian  weavers"  were  the  main  attend- 
ants to  "  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns." This  indeed  needs  no  comment.  The  man 
who  was  alien  alike  to  his  country  and  to  its  moral 
and  religious  institutions  could  hardly  expect  that 
the  vastness  of  his  misapplied  talents  should,  with 
his  own  countrymen  at  least,  gloss  over  his  vices  as 
a  man.  His  genius  as  a  poet  must  ever  place  him 
first  in  the  list  of  England's  literary  worthies ;  but 
the  biographer  who  attempts  to  trace  his  moral 
career  finds  little  to  repay  him  for  his  labour  but 
a  deep  sense  of  the  moral  degradation  which  the 
selfish  follower  of  worldly  pleasures  may  carve  out 
for  himself. 

CABOT,  SEBASTIAN,  an  English  navigator  of 
great  eminence  and  abilities,  who  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, about  the  year  1477-  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot  who  resided  at  Bristol  and 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  navigation.  Se- 
bastian was  early  instructed  in  the  mathematical 
knowledge  required  by  a  seaman,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  had  made  several  voyages.  In  1495 
John  Cabot  obtained  from  Henrj'  VII.  letters  patent 
empowering  him  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebas- 
tian, and  Sanctius,  to  discover  unknown  lands,  and 
conquer  and  settle  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
permission,  the  king  supplied  one  ship,  and  the 
merchants  of  London  and  Bristol  a  few  smaller  ones, 
and  in  1496  John  and  Sebastian  sailed  to  the  north- 
west. In  July  of  the  same  year,  they  discovered 
Newfoundland  and  explored  it  up  to  latitude  67°. 
The  accounts  of  this  voyage  are  attended  wdth  much 
obscurity,  l)ut  it  appears  that,  in  a  subsequent  voy- 
age, the  father  and  son  sailed  as  far  as  Cape  Florida, 
and  were  actually  the  first  who  saw  the  mainland 
of  America. 

Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  proceedings  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  for  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  but 
it  seems  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Thomas  Peart,  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, he  procured  another  ship  to  make  discoveries, 
and  attempted  a  southern  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, in  which  he  failed.  This  disappointment  is 
supposed  to  have  induced  him  to  quit  England  and 
visit  Spain,  where  he  v/as  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  appointed  pilot-major.  An  opulent  company  of 
Spanish  merchants  soon  after  gave  him  the  command 
of  an  expedition  to  the  Spice  Islands,  through  the 
newly- discovered  straits  of  Magellan.  Accordingly, 
in  1525,  he  sailed  from  Cadiz  to  the  Canaries  and 
Cape  de  Verd  islands ;  and,  failing  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  crew  in  his  ^iew  of  reaching  the  Spice 
Islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  river  La  Plata,  where 
he  discovered  St.  Salvador,  and  erected  a  fort  there. 
He  subsequently  reached  the  great  river  Paraguay, 
and  remained  on  the  American  coast  a  considerable 
time  with  the  view  of  forming  an  estal^lishment. 
Being  disappointed  in  the  expected  aid  from  Spain, 
he  ultimately  returned  home  with  all  his  crew,  but 


was  not  very  favoural>ly  received  owing  to  his  failure 
in  respect  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  his  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  mutineers  of  his  crew.  He  notwith- 
standing continued  in  the  service  of  Spain  for  some 
years  longer,  but  at  length  returned  to  England  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he 
was  introduced  by  the  protector  Somerset  to  the 
young  king,  who  took  much  pleasure  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  settled  a  pension  on  him  as  grand  pilot 
of  England.  From  this  time  he  was  consulted  on 
all  questions  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  and 
in  1552,  being  governor  of  the  company  of  merchant 
adventurers,  he  drew  up  instructions,  and  procured 
a  licence  for  an  expedition  to  discover  a  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  north.  These  instructions, 
which  are  preserved  in  Hackluyt's  collection  of  voy- 
ages, form  a  very  honourable  proof  of  his  penetra- 
tion. He  was  also  governor  of  the  Russian  com- 
pany, and  was  very  active  in  their  affairs.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1557,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  character 
both  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a  man  of  great  general 
abilities.  He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  varia- 
tions of  the  compass,  and,  besides  the  ordinances  to 
be  found  m  Hackluyt,  he  published  a  large  map  of  the 
world,  as  also  a  work  under  the  title  of  "  Navaga- 
zione  nelle  parte  Septentrionali." 

CADOGAN,  WILLIAM.  —  This  distinguished 
officer,  who  was  first  earl  of  that  name,  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Tir- 
lemont,  Ramilies,  and  Tanniers. 

When  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  disgraced 
and  went  abroad,  he  resigned  all  his  emjjloyments, 
preferring,  as  he  had  a  share  in  his  grace's  pros- 
perity, to  be  a  partaker  in  his  adversity.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  he  was  made  master  of  the 
robes  and  colonel  of  the  second  i-egiment  of  foot- 
guards,  and  also  envoy  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  States  General.  In  1 7 1 5  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  ha\'ing  extin- 
guished the  remains  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  he 
was  elected  a  knight  of  the  thistle  in  June  1716,  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same^month  was  created  a  peer  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Cadogan,  baron  of  Reading.  His 
lordship  soon  after  was  again  sent  ambassador  ex 
traordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  States  of  Hoi 
land,  and,  arri\'ing  at  Brussels  in  September  1717 
signed  at  the  Hague  the  treaty  of  defensive  allianc 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  States  Gene- 
ral. He  set  out  for  Utrecht  in  January  1716  ti 
wait  on  the  king,  expected  there  that  afternoon,  and 
he  returned  with  his  majesty  to  England.  Mr 
Leathes,  his  majesty's  secretary  at  Brussels,  was  ap 
pointed  to  reside  at  the  Hague,  during  his  lordship'  ■; 
absence. 

On  his  return,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council, 
on  March  30,  1717,  and  in  the  month  of  July  en- 
suing was  constituted  general  of  all  his  majesty's 
foot  forces  employed  or  to  be  employed  in  his  service. 
The  following  year  he  was  again  appointed  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  at  the  Hague,  where  he  arrived 
in  September£l717,  and,ha^^ng  brought  his  negocia- 
tions  to  a  conclusion,  embarked  for  England. 

On  May  8,  1718,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  baron  of  Oakley,  Viscount  Caversham,  and  ean 
of  Cadogan,  ^vith  remainder  of  the  barony  of  Oak- 
ley to  Charles  his  brother.  He  set  out  for  the 
Hague  immediately  after.     Ten  davs  after  he  went 
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to  Antwerj),  where  he  conferred  with  the  marquis  de 
Prie,  governor  for  the  emperor  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  that  had 
long  obstructed  the  execution  of  the  l)arrier  treaty. 
He  laboured  with  great  diligence  in  adjusting  the 
difficulties,  which  deferred  the  finishing  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  entire  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
barrier,  and  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  im- 
jierial  ministers  and]  the  States  ^General  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

His  lordship  remained  for  some  time  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  returned  to  England  in  1723.  After 
having  had  several  additional  distinctions  conferred 
on  him,  he  died  July  17,  1726,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abl)ey. 

CADALSO,  JOSE,  a  man  of  very  respectable 
standing  among  the  later  writers  of  Spain.  He  vv-as 
born  at  Cadiz  in  1741  of  an  ancient  and  noble  familj', 
and  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  principal  languages 
of  modern  Europe.  He  afterwards  travelled  through 
England,  France,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy.  At 
,  the  age  of  twenty,  he  returned  home,  and  joined  the 
Spanish  forces  then  employed  against  Portugal.  He 
remained  in  the  army  till  his  death  in  1782  atten- 
tive to  his  mihtary  duties,  though  devoted  to  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  friend  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  then  living  in  Spain,  and,  by  his  advice  and 
example,  contributed  much  to  bring  out  the  talent 
of  several  among  them.  He  was  killed  by  a  shell  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1782. 

CADE,  JOHN,  better  known  as  Jack  Cade,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  who  had  been  obhged  to  fly  into 
France  for  his  ci'imes.  Observing  the  discontents  of 
the  people  on  his  return  to  England  in  1450,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  he  took  the  name  of  John  Mor- 
timer, published  complaints  against  the  abuses  of 
government,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men  of  Kent.  Having  defeated  a  force  sent 
against  him,  he  advanced  to  London,  which  opened 
its  gates  ;  but  the  riotous  disposition  of  his  followers 
alarmed  the  citizens.  They  drove  out  and  defeated 
the  rebels,  who  soon  dispersed,  and  Cade  was  killed 
by  a  gentleman  of  Kent. 

CADWALADER,  JOHN.— Tliis  eminent  Ame- 
rican was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  commanded  a  volun- 
teer corps,  of  which  almost  all  the  members  re- 
ceiv'ed  commissions  in  the  line  of  the  army.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  city 
battalions,  fi'om  which  rank  he  rose  to  that  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  He  acted  in  this  com- 
mand, and,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  battles  of  Prince- 
ton, Brandywine,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  on 
other  occasions,  and  received  the  thanks  of  General 
Washington,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he  always 
possessed.  Cadwalader  was  aijjjointed  to  com- 
mand one  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  army  was 
separated  when  Washington  determined  to  attack  the 
British  at  Trenton,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  in 
the  river,  neither  he  nor  General  Irvine,  the  com- 
mander of  another  division,  could  cross  the  river  in 
time.  But,  the  day  after  Washington's  return,  he 
effected  the  passage  supposing  him  still  on  the 
Jersey  side,  and  pursued  the  vanquished  troops  to 
Burlington.  In  177S  he  was  appointed  by  congress 
general  of  cavalry,  an  ajipointment  which  he  de- 
clined on  the  score  of  being  more  useful  in  the  sta- 


tion which  he  occupied.  He  died  February  10, 1786, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

CESAR,  CAIUS  JULIUS.— This  great  general, 
statesman,  and  historian  was  born  B.  C.  100.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  pretorCaius  Julius  Csesar,  and  of  Aurelia, 
a  daughter  of  Aurelius  Cotta.  '•  From  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  discovered  extraordinary  talents,  being 
gifted  with  a  remarkably  strong  memory  and  a  lively 
imagination.  When  the  party  of  Marius  gained  the 
ascendency  in  Rome,  Cinna  gave  his  daughter  Cor- 
neha  in  marriage  to  Caesar,  with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing his  own  power  more  firmly.  Sylla,  when  he  came 
to  Rome,  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to  repudiate  her, 
and  his  refusal  provoked  the  anger  of  the  usurper, 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
his  friends  from  putting  him  under  proscription. 
Tlie  saying  of  Sylla,  that  "  he  saw  in  this  stripling 
many  a  ^larius,"  hastened  the  departure  of  Ctesar 
from  Rome.  AMiile  travelhng  into  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, he  was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  and  was 
obliged  to  procure  his  release  by  a  bribe.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Minucivis  Tlier- 
mus,  the  pretor  in  Asia,  who  entrasted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  which  was  to  blockade  Mitylene, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  trust  Csesar  distinguished 
himself  highly  although  but  twenty-two  years  old. 
Some  time  after  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  became 
military  tribune,  questor,  and  edile.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  address  to  Avin  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  splendid  entertainments  and  pubhc  shows; 
and,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  ventured  to  erect 
again  the  statues  and  trophies  of  Marius,  who  was 
hated  by  the  senate  and  the  patricians.  By  means  of 
one  of  his  relations,  L.  Julius  Ctesar,  whom  he  had 
used  in  obtaining  the  consulship,  he  caused  many  of 
Sylla's  followers  to  be  banished  or  put  to  death,  and 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  he  certainly  had  a  secret 
part,  as  he  defended  the  conspirators,  who  were  ar- 
rested, and  succeeded  in  raising  a  tumult  against 
Cato,  who  strongly  opposed  him,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  rostrum,  and  even  his  life  was  en- 
dangered. Cato,  however,  prevailed,  and  Csesar  was 
for  a  time  kept  out  of  the  pretorship.  But  he  was 
soon  after  chosen  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  about  to 
go  as  governor  to  further  Spain,  when,  his  creditoi's 
refusing  to  let  him  depart,  Crassus  became  his  bonds- 
man for  the  enormous  sura  of  830  talents.  It  was 
on  his  journey  to  Spain  that  he  expressed,  on  seeing 
a  miserable  village,  the  well-known  sentiment,  that 
"he  would  rather  be  first  there  than  second  at 
Rome."  In  Spain  he  made  several  conquests,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  money  enough  to  pay  ofFhis  debts. 

In  order  to  gain  the  consulship,  he  now  found  it 
expedient  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  whose  enmity  had  divided 
Rome  into  two  parties.  He  succeeded  in  his  design, 
and  all  three  agreed  to  divide  the  sovereign  power 
between  them.  This  was  the  first  triumvirate  in 
Roman  history,  and  Caesar  then  became  consul  with 
M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  confirmed  the  measures  of 
Pompey,  and  procured  the  passage  of  a  law,  in  op- 
position to  the  senate  and  his  colleague,  to  distribute 
certain  lands  am.ong  the  poor  citizens.  This  brought 
him  into  the  highest  favour  with  the  people.  ^^  ith 
Pompey  he  formed  a  still  more  intimate  connection 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  and 
gained  the  favour  of  the  equestrian  order  by  remit- 
ting a  third  part  of  their  taxes.     In  vain  did  the 
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heads  of  the  patriotic  party,  Cicero  and  Cato,  raise 
their  voices  against  the  triumvirate  :  they  only  drew 
upon  themselves  their  vengeance.  When  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  expired,  Caesar  ohtained  the 
government  o'i  Gaul  for  five  years,  with  the  command 
of  four  legions. 

After  his  marriage  with  the  accomplished  Cahnu'- 
nia,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  new  consvds,  Calnur- 
nius  Piso,  he  repaired  to  Gaul,  compelled  the  Helve- 
tians who  had  invaded  that  province  to  retreat  to 
their  native  country,  suljdued  Ariovistus,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  German  tribe,  intended  to  settle  in  the 
country  of  the  ^-Edui,  and  conquered  the  Belgians. 
In  nine  years  he  reduced  all  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine 
twice  B.  C.  55  and  53,  and  twice  passed  over  to 
Britain,  defeated  the  gallant  natives  of  this  island  in 
several  battles,  and  compelled  them  to  give  him  host- 
ages. The  senate  had  continued  his  government  in 
Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  years,  while  Pompey 
was  to  have  the  command  of  Spain,  and  Crassus 
that  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia,  for  five  years 
also.  But  the  death  of  Crassus,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  dissolved  the  triumvirate,  and 
the  death  of  Julia,  which  took  place  about  the  same 
time,  cooled  the  friendship  between  Csesar  and 
Pompey.  Meanwhile  the  power  and  authority  of 
Pompey  were  constantly  increasing,  and  Caesar  strove 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  his  own  party  in  the 
capital  by  enormous  bribes.  He  made  Gaul  a 
Roman  province,  and  governed  the  conquered  lands 
with  policy  and  kindness.  Pompey,  on  the  other 
hand,  promoted  Caesar's  enemies  to  the  consulshij), 
and  persuaded  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree  by  which 
Caesar  was  to  leave  his  army,  and  resign  his  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
obey  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same,  upon  which  the 
senate  ordered  Caesar  to  resign  his  offices  and  com- 
manded him  to  do  so  within  a  certain  time,  or  be  pro- 
claimed an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  appointed  Pom- 
pey general  of  the  army  of  the  republic.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  Ca;sar  urged  his  soldiers 
to  defend  the  honour  of  their  leader,  passed  the 
Rubicon,  49  B.  C,  and  made  Iiimself  master  of  Italy 
without  striking  a  blow,  as  Pompey,  destitute  of 
troops  to  meet  him,  had  left  the  city  with  the  consuls, 
senators,  and  magistrates.  Caesar  then  levied  an 
army  with  the  treasures  of  the  state,  and  hastened 
into  Spain,  which  he  reduced  to  submission  without 
coming  to  a  pitched  battle  with  Pompey's  generals. 
He  next  conquered  Marseilles,  and  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor, 
M.  ./Emilius  Lepidus.  At  the  same  tune,  he  was 
chosen  consul  for  the  following  year  by  the  people. 
In  the  meanwhile  Pompey  had  collected  an  army 
in  the  east,  and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epirus  with 
five  legions  by  land.  But,  uhen  the  vessels  which 
%vere  intended  to  transport  the  rest  of  his  troops  had 
been  captured  by  Pompey's  fleet,  Caesar  proposed  an 
accommodation,  which,  however,  was  refused. 
Meanwhile,  Ceesar  received  the  expected  reinforce- 
ments, and  challenged  his  antagonist  to  battle.  Pom- 
pey declined  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  at  last, 
being  surrounded  in  his  camp,  was  forced  to  take  a 
decisive  step,  in  order  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
line.  This  measure  was  successful,  and  Caesar  re- 
treated to  Pharsaha,  where  in  a  bloody  but  decisive 
engagement,  48  B.  C,  he  gained  the  victory.  Pom- 
pey tied  to  Asia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  to  raise  a  new 
army.     As  his  party  was  only   weakened,  but  not 


destroyed,  Caesar  hastened  after  him,'passed  over  the 
Hellespont  where  Cassius  surrendered  to  him  with 
his  fleet,  and  then  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  received 
intelhgence  of  the  murder  of  Pompey.  He  shed 
tears  at  the  tragical  end  of  his  rival,  gave  his  body 
an  bonoiu'able  burial,  and  loaded  his  followers  with 
favours,  by  which  many  of  them  were  won  to  embrace 
his  cause.  Being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  he  made 
use  of  the  time  to  compose  the  diflerences  between 
Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Egypt.  In  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  people 
strove  eagerly  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  victor,  and 
they  appointed  him  consul  for  five  years,  dictator  for 
one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  peo])le  for  life.  Phar- 
nacis,  king  of  Pontus,  a  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
having  attempted  to  recover  the  territories  of  his  fa- 
ther in  Asia,  Caesar  marched  against  him,  pardoned 
King  Dejotarus,  an  adherent  of  Pompey,  on  his  way, 
and  finished  the  war  so  speedily  that  be  annoimced 
his  success  to  his  friends  in  the  celebrated  words 
Veni,  villi,  vici.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  granted  an 
amnesty  to  all  the  followers  of  Pompey,  and  gained, 
by  his  clemency,  the  universal  love  of  the  people. 
When  his  dictatorship  had  expired,  lie  cansed  him- 
self to  be  chosen  consul  again,  and,  without  chang- 
ing the  ancient  forms  of  government,  ndcd  with  al- 
most unlimited  power. 

In  Africa,  however,  the  friends  of  the  republic  had 
gathered  under  the  standard  of  Cato  and  other 
generals.  Csesar  passed  over  with  an  army,  and 
fought  several  battles  with  various  success,  till  the 
victory  at  Thapsus  over  Scipio  Metellus  decided  the 
contest  in  his  favour.  Cato,  who  was  in  Utica, 
stabbed  himself,  and  the  city  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror. Caesar  then  made  Mauritania  and  Numidia 
Roman  provinces,  and  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  which  was  accomplished  in 
a  year.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with 
the  most  striking  marks  of  honour,  and  the  term  of 
his  dictatorship  was  prolonged  to  ten  years,  the 
oflice  of  censor  conferred  on  him  alone  ;  his  person 
was  declared  inviolable,  and  his  statue  placed  by  that 
of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol.  In  a  speech  to  the  people 
on  this  occasion,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  use 
his  power  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  apprehensions  which  some  still  entertained,  by  the 
pardon  of  Marcellus,  one  of  his  most  open  and  bitter 
enemies.  He  soon  after  celebrated  the  four  triumjjhs 
which  had  been  decreed  him  over  Gaul,  Egypt, 
Pharnaces,  and  Juba,  all  in  one  month,  and  among 
the  most  magnificent  ever  witnessed  in  Rome.  He 
now  passed  many  useful  laws,  and  invited  the  learned 
men  of  foreign  countries  to  Rome.  Amongst  other 
things  he  undertook  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 

During  these  peaceful  occupations,  the  sons  of 
Pompey  had  collected  new  forces  in  Spain,  so  that 
Cajsar  took  the  field  in  person  against  them.  Cor- 
duba  was  captured  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance, 
and,  soon  after,  the  parties  came  to  a  general  engage- 
ment at  Munda.  In  seven  months  Spain  was  con- 
quered, and  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  He 
was  now  made  perpetual  dictator,  and  received  the 
title  of  imperator,  with  fuU  powers  of  sovereignty. 
He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  conciliate  his  enemies 
by  clemency,  and  to  heap  honours  upon  his  friends. 
The  number  of  senators  he  increased  from  300  to 
900,  but  this  degradation  of  the  senate  offended  the 
Roman  people,  and  their  displeasure  was  increased 
^  by  the  arrogance  with  which  he  conducted  himself 
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towai'ds  that  order.  On  one  occasion  as  he  was 
sitting  in  the  rostnim,  in  his  chair  of  gold,  Mark 
Antony  oiFered  him  a  royal  diadem.  He  refused  it, 
however,  and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause  from 
the  people.  The  next  morning  his  statues  were 
decked  with  diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  had  them  taken  off,  and  imprisoned  the  persons 
who  had  done  the  act,  were  deposed  from  their 
office  by  Caesar,  and  this  act  occasioned  so  much 
discontent  amongst  the  republicans  of  Rome  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed,  of  which  Cains  Cassius  was 
the  prime  mover.  Caesar's  friends  stated  that, 
according  to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Parthians  could 
be  conquered  only  by  a  king,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed that  Caesar  should  retain  the  title  of  dictator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted  with  that 
of  king  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  appointed  for  the 
15th  of  March ;  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  upon  by 
the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  A 
soothsayer  warned  Caesar  of  his  danger,  and  his  wife, 
disturbed  by  a  frightful  dream,  conjured  him  not 
to  go  to  the  senate-house.  His  doubts,  however, 
were  overcome  by  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  he  proceeded  to  the  capitol.  On  his 
way  thither  a  biUet  was  handed  him,  giving  him  in- 
formation of  the  conspiracy ;  but,  in  the  crowd,  he 
put  it  by  without  reading  it.  The  conspirators  had 
concerted  that  MeteUus  Cimba  should  entreat  a 
pardon  for  his  brother,  and,  if  Caesar  should  refuse, 
he  was  to  tear  the  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  which 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  their  rushing  upon  him  with 
their  daggers.  All  was  done  as  they  had  planned ; 
Casca's  dagger  first  pierced  him  in  the  neck. 
Scarcely  had  Caesar  turned  and  uttered  the  words 
"  Accursed  Casca,  what  doest  thou  ? "  when  the 
conspirators  rushed  upon  him  from  all  sides.  How- 
ever, he  defended  himself  bravely  until  he  perceived 
Brutus  among  the  conspirators,  when  he  exclaimed 
"And  thou  too,  my  son!"  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  mantle  he  fell  covered  with  wounds  at  the  foot 
of  Pompey's  statue.  Thus  died  Caesar,  the  victor  of 
500  battles  and  the  conqueror  of  a  thousand  cities. 

C^-ESAR,  JULIUS. — This  learned  civilian  was 
born  at  Tottenham  in  1557.  He  received  a  good 
classical  education  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  we  find  him  judge 
of  the  high  coiu't  of  admiralty ;  and  at  the  commence 
ment  of  James's  reign  he  was  knightetl.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  Phillips  he  became  master  of 
the  roUs  and  possessed  immense  patronage.  His 
autograph  is  subjoined. 


It  is  said  that  "  He  entertained  for  some  time  in 
his  house  the  most  illustrious  Francis  Lord  Bacon, 
Viscount  St.  Albau's.  He  made  his  grants  to  all  per- 
sons double  kindnesses  by  expedition,  and  clothed 
(as  one  expresses  it)  his  very  denials  in  such  robes 
of  courtship  that  it  was  not  obviously  discernible 
Avhether  the  request  or  denial  were  most  decent. 
He  had  also  this  peculiar  to  himself,  that  he  was  very 
cautious  of  ))romises,  lest  falling  to  an  incapacity  of 
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performance  he  might  forfeit  his  reputation,  and 
multiply  his  certain  enemies,  by  his  design  of  creating 
uncertam  friends.  Besides,  he  observed  a  sure  prin- 
ciple of  rising,  namely,  that  great  persons  esteem 
better  of  such  they  have  done  great  courtesies  to, 
than  those  they  have  received  great  ci^nlities  from, 
looking  upon  this  as  their  disparagement,  the  other 
as  their  glory'." 

In  1613  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  or  dele- 
gates employed  in  the  business  of  the  divorce  between 
the  earl  of  Essex  and  his  countess ;  and  gave  sen- 
tence for  that  divorce.  About  the  same  time  he 
built  a  chapel  at  his  house  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand  in  London,  which  was  consecrated  May  8, 
1614.  As  he  had  been  privy-counsellor  to  King 
James  I.  so  was  he  also  to  his  son  King  Charles  I., 
and  appears  to  have  been  custos  rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Hertford.  "We  are  likewise  informed  by 
one  author  that  he  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  After  having  thus  passed  through  many 
honourable  employments,  and  continued,  in  par- 
ticular, master  of  the  rolls  for  above  twenty  years, 
he  departed  this  hfe  April  28,  1636,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  accompanying  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory. 


CAGLIOSTRO,  COUNT  OF.— This  notorious 
individual,  whose  real  name  was  Giuseppe  Balsamo, 
was  born  in  1743  at  Palermo.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  yoimg,  and  he  was  educated  by  his 
maternal  relations.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
Brothers  of  Mercy,  where  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  cultivate  his  talents  for  medical  science,  by  which 
he  aftenvards  distinguished  himself.  But  he  showed 
at  the  same  time  a  great  love  of  dissipation,  and  was  at 
last  compelled  to  separate  from  the  order.  He  re- 
turned to  Palermo,  where,  among  other  vagaries,  he 
deceived  many  credulous  persons  by  his  pretended 
skill  in  magic  and  the  finding  of  hidden  treasures. 
He  also  showed  himself  adroit  in  counterfeiting 
handwiiting,  and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  a 
contested  estate  by  means  of  a  forged  document,  but 
was  discovered,  and  obhged  to  flee.  He  now  de- 
termined to  go  to  Rome,  and  in  his  journey  through 
Calabria  became  acquainted  Tvith  a  young  woman  of 
great  beauty,  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
appeared  intended  by  fortune  to  assist  his  designs. 
He  formed  an  intimacy  with  her,  and  compelled  her 
to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  by 
the  loss  of  her  virtue.  They  now  began  their  travels, 
in  which  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of  rank, 
first  appearing  under  the  name  of  the  marquis  Pel- 
legrini, and  finally  under  that  of  the  count  Cagliostro. 
He  travelled  through   many  countries  of  Europe, 
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stopping  in  the  capital  cities,  as  we  find  him  in 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Paris,  London,  and  many  other 
cities.  He  knew  how  to  cheat  witli  great  ingenuity, 
and  was  ahvays  fortunate  enough  to  preserve  liim- 
self  by  an  early  flight,  if  men's  eyes  began  to  be 
opened,  or  waking  justice  threatened  him  with  im- 
prisonment. The  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  preparation  of  a  precious  elixir  vitee,  &c., 
were  the  pretences  under  which  he  extracted  from 
credulous  people  considerable  sums  in  ready  money. 

Many  had  recourse  to  his  assistance,  not  indeed 
to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  magic,  but  to 
purchase  at  a  high  rate  different  kinds  of  medicine, 
one  of  which  was  the  water  of  beauty.  This  profit- 
able business  employed  our  hero  many  years  ;  but, 
with  the  fading  charms  of  his  lady,  many  sources  of 
wealth  failed  Histradein  medicine  also  began  to  grow 
less  lucrative,  and  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune 
as  the  founder  of  a  new  and  secret  sect.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan  he  passed  himself  off  during  his 
second  residence  in  London  for  a  freemason,  and 
played  the  part  of  a  magician  and  worker  of  miracles, 
in  which  character  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of 
all  the  enthusiasts  in  Europe.  The  countess  on  her 
part  did  not  remain  idle.  She  was  the  first  and 
most  perfect  scholar  of  her  husband,  and  played  the 
part  of  a  priestess  to  this  new  order  in  as  able  a 
manner  as  she  had  before  played  that  of  a  priestess 
to  another  goddess.  His  plan  for  re\i^dng  an  old 
Egyptian  order,  the  founders  of  which  he  declared 
to  be  Enoch  and  Ehas,  contained  a  mass  of  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  nonsense.  But  his  preten- 
sions to  supernatural  power,  the  mystery  ivith  which 
his  doctrines  were  enveloped,  his  pretended  ability 
to  work  miracles,  his  healing  the  sick  without  pay, 
wth  the  greatest  appearance  of  generosity,  and  the 
belief  that,  as  the  great  Kophtha  (this  name  he  had 
taken  as  the  restorer  of  Egyptian  masonry),  he  could 
reveal  the  secrets  of  futurity,  gained  him  many  friends 
and  supporters.  Cagliostro  again  travelled  through 
Europe,  and  attracted  great  attention  in  Mittau, 
Strasburg,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  While  in  this  last  city 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  implicated  in  the  scan- 
dalous affair  of  the  "diamond  necklace,"  and  was  ba- 
nished the  country  as  a  confidant  of  Cardinal  Rohan. 
He  now  returned  to  London,  and  sent  many  epistles 
to  his  followers,  wherein  he  bitterly  complained  of 
the  injury  he  had  received  in  France,  and  painted 
the  French  court  in  the  blackest  colours.  From 
London,  where  he  could  not  long  remain,  he  went 
to  Basle,  and  other  cities  in  that  quarter.  But  at 
length,  listening  to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his 
\viie  and  other  friends,  he  returned  in  1789  to  Rome. 
Here  he  busied  liimself  about  freemasonry;  but, 
being  discovered,  and  committed  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  he  was  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  pope 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  as  a  freemason,  an  arch- 
heretic,  and  a  man  verj'  dangerous  to  rehgion.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1795,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo, 
a  small  citv  in  the  states  of  the  church. 

CAILLE,  NICHOLAS  LOUIS  DE  LA,  was 
born  at  Rumigny,  not  far  from  Rosoy,  in  1713, 
and  in  early  life  much  wished  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  church.  But  at  this  time  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  astronomy,  and  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  geometry  into  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  even  into  theology,  of  which  he  wished  to  re- 
form the  language,  and  treat  the  propositions  after 
the  manner  of  Euclid.     He,  however,  soon  renounced 


theology  altogether.  Cassini  and  Maraldi  were  his 
friends,  and  wiih.  them  he  drew  up  a  description  of 
the  coast  of  France,  from  Nantes  to  Bayonne.  On 
account  of  the  accuracy  and  skill  which  he  displayed 
in  this  operation,  he  was  selected  to  take  part  in  the 
verification  of  the  meridian,  which  was  then  be- 
ginning to  be  a  subject  of  interest.  He  began  this 
great  work  April  30,  1739,  and  in  that  year  finished 
all  the  triangles  from  Paris  to  Perpignan,  measured 
the  bases  of  Bourges,  Rhodez,  and  Aries,  observed 
the  azimuths  and  zenith  distances  of  the  stars  at 
Bourges,  Rhodez,  and  Perpignan,  and  took  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  measurement  of  the  degree  of  longi- 
tudejwhich  terminates  at  the  harbour  of  Cette.  During 
the  severe  winter  of  1740  he  extended  his  triangles 
over  the  principal  mountains  of  Auvergne,  to  con- 
nect with  the  meridian  a  new  basis  measured  at 
Riom.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  procure 
additional  information  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  doubt  which  he  entertained  respecting  the  basis 
of  Juvisy,  measured  by  Picard  in  1669.  He  had 
discovered  and  demonstrated  that  this  basis  was  a 
thousandth  part  too  long,  from  whence  it  follows 
that  the  toise  used  by  Picard  was  at  least  a  line 
shorter  than  the  toise  of  the  academy.  This  asser- 
tion of  his,  so  long  contested,  was  now  placed  be- 
yond doubt.  During  his  absence,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  coUege  of  Mazarin,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  continuation  of  the  me- 
ridian in  the  north  was  delayed  till  the  next  autumn. 
Caille  ended  his  surveys  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  he  measured  two  bases  more, 
and  made  the  astronomical  observations  at  Paris  and 
Dunkirk. 

After  his  return  he  commenced  the  calculations 
for  which  he  had  prepared  the  materials  by  these 
long  operations,  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  different 
arcs  which  he  had  measured,  he  showed  that  the  de- 
grees increase  from  the  equator  to  the  poles — a 
result  diametrically  opposite  to  the  old  measurement. 
His  works  on  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and 
optics,  which  followed  each  other  in  a  few  years, 
show  with  what  ability  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
professor.  His  "  Ephemerides,"  and  the  many  and 
able  memoirs  which  he  presented  to  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  his  calculations  of  the  eclipses  for  1800 
years,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,"  prove  with  what  ardour  he  pursued  his  as- 
tronomical studies.  He  had  undertaken  the  correc- 
tion of  the  list  of  stars,  according  to  the  method  of 
corresponding  heights:  and  in  1746  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  an  observatory  erected  for  him  at  the 
college  Mazarin.  True  to  the  laborious  method 
which  he  believed  the  best,  Caille  spent  his  days  and 
nights,  for  fourteen  years  in  making  observations  on 
the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  stars,  to  rectify  the  as- 
tronomical catalogues  and  tables.  Desirous  of  ob- 
serving the  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
never  appear  above  the  horizon  at  Paris,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
saw  immediately  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
this  change  of  place,  in  determining  the  parallax  of 
the  moon,  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  the  refraction  of 
the  rays  of  light.  Lalande,  then  nineteen  years  old, 
was  sent  to  Berlin,  which  lies  nearly  under  the  same 
meridian  as  the  cape,  to  take  coiTesponding  measures 
at  the  same  time.  This  astronomical  undertaking 
cost  four  years  of  journeys  and  labour.  Caille  deter- 
mined the  position  of  about    10,000  stars,  in    127 
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nights,  with  wonderful  accuracy.  As  his  departure 
from  the  cape  was  delayed,  he  employed  the  interval 
in  measuring  a  degree  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
He  also  received  orders  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tion of  an  accurate  chart  of  the  Isle  of  France  and 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  though  one  had  recently  been 
executed  by  the  celebrated  navigator  d'Apres. 

After  his  return  he  employed  himself  with  great 
assiduity  in  comparing  the  diflerent  methods  which 
had  been  proposed  for  solving  the  problem  of  the 
longitude.  He  chose,  for  this  purpose,  the  distances 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun  or  the  stars,  showed  the 
advantage  of  this  method,  and  projiosed  a  plan  for  a 
nautical  almanac,  since  universally  adopted.  For 
the  use  of  navigators  with  but  httle  knowledge,  he 
contrived  ingenious  and  graphic  means  of  assistance, 
by  which  they  were  made  acquainted,  in  an  easy 
manner,  with  a  method  which  must  otherwise  have 
alarmed  them  by  the  length  of  the  calculations. 
Caille  diwded  his  time  between  bis  observatory,  his 
calculations,  his  duties  as  an  academician  and  pro- 
fessor, and  the  publication  of  his  ditferent  works. 

He  was  particularly  engaged  in  observations  of 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  of  the  zodiac.  Finding  the 
method  of  corresponding  heights  too  slow  for  the 
vast  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  fixed  in  his  ob- 
servatory a  meridian  telescope,  which  gave  him  the 
right  ascension  of  the  stars  with  much  more  ease. 
But,  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  accuracy  at 
which  he  aimed,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  admit  no  star 
into  his  new  catalogue  which  he  had  not  observed 
for  three  or  four  nights,  comparing  it  each  time  with 
several  of  those,  the  places  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  witli  so  much  care.  He  thus  at- 
tained a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  his  cele- 
brated rivals,  Bradley  and  Mayer,  who  were  fur- 
nished with  better  instruments,  and  generally  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  single  observation  of  the 
stars  of  lesser  magnitiide.  Engaged  in  so  many  em- 
ployments, Caille  still  found  time  for  other  labours. 
From  the  manuscripts  of  Bouguer,  who  had  en- 
trusted them  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  pub- 
lished "  Traite  de  la  Gradation  de  la  Lumiere,"  and 
wholly  revised  the  "  Traite  de  Navigation."  He 
afterwards  published  the  observations  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Walther,  the  travels  of 
Chazelle  in  Egypt,  and  FeuiUee's  voyage  to  the  Ca- 
nary islands.  A  violent  attack  of  the  gout  having 
interrupted  his  labours,  he  resumed  them  as  soon  as 
he  was  able,  with  too  much  eagerness,  exhausted  his 
weak  frame,  and  died  in  1762.  He  bequeathed  his 
manuscripts  to  his  friend  Maraldi,  who  published  the 
"  Ciel  Austral,"  preceded  by  an  eloge  of  the  author, 
by  Brotier.  Never  was  there  a  greater  friend  of 
labour  and  mathematical  truth  than  Caille.  The  num- 
ber as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  his  observations  is 
worthy  of  admiration,  more  particularly  if  we  con- 
sider that  all  his  astronomical  labours  took  place 
within  twenty-seven  years. 

CAIUS,  a  learned  lawyer  of  the  time  of  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  of  whose  life  but  very  little  is 
known.  Of  his  numerous  works,  his  "  Institutes" 
are  particularly  important,  first  as  having  been  for 
centuries,  dov/n  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  one  of  the 
most  common  manuals  of  law ;  secondly  as  having 
been  the  foundation  of  the  official  compendium  of 
the  law,  which  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  re- 
form of  the  judicial  system  by  Justinian ;  and,  thirdly, 
as  the  only  tolerably  full,  systematic,  and  weU-ar- 
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ranged  source  of  the  old  Roman  law.  Some  parts 
of  this  work  have  been  known  for  a  considerable 
time :  two  leaves  of  a  manuscript  of  it  were  dis- 
coveredinthelibrary  ofthe  cathedral  chapter  at  Verona 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  ]ast  century, by  Scipio 
Maftei ;  but  the  entire  manuscript  itself  was  first 
discovered  in  1816  by  Niebuhr,  who  staid  two  days 
at  Verona  on  his  way  to  Rome  as  Prussian  Am- 
bassador. The  parchment  on  which  the  "  Insti- 
tutes" of  Caius  were  written  had  been  vised  to  copy 
the  letters  of  St.  Jerome.  MafFei  had  perceived  it 
to  be  a  "  Codex  Rescriptus,"  without,  however, 
having  very  accurately  examined  it.  Niebuhr  saw 
that  an  old  juridical  work  lay  here  concealed,  and 
Von  Sa\'igny,  professor  of  law  in  Berlin,  at  that  time 
at  Paris,  happily  conjectured  that  it  might  be  the 
"  Institutes"  of  Caius. 

The  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin  sent,  in  1 8 1 7,  two 
professors,  Bekker  the  philologist  and  Goschen 
the  jurist,  to  Italy,  to  investigate  this  discovery  with 
accuracy ;  and  Professor  Bethmann  Holweg  offered 
his  services  to  them,  and  by  their  nnited  efforts  the 
greatest  part  of  the  book  was  brought  into  order,  and 
that  part  which  was  before  illegible  wholly  restored. 
The  fragments  of  Caius  were  printed  at  Berlin,  in  1820. 
The  manuscript  has  been  again  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Blume,  and  many  additional  discoveries  have 
been  made,  which  have  been  introduced  into  a 
new  edition,  published  at  Berlin  in  1825;  They 
have  opened  new  views  upon  many  points  of  the 
history  of  Roman  law,  and  have  also  destroyed  many 
acute  and  learned  hypotheses. 

CAIUS,  JOHN.— This  eminent  Enghsh  physi- 
cian was  born  at  Norwich,  October  6,  1510.  He 
received  a  good  classical  education  at  Gonvil  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  appears  to  have  made  several  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  language  before  he  had 
attained  his  twenty-first  year.  The  study  of  divi- 
nity might  probably  have  engaged  his  attention  at 
this  time,  but  we  find  that  when  he  went  afterwards. 


according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  to  Italy,  he 
studied  physic  under  the  learned  Montanus,  and 
soon  became  himself  so  eminent  in  that  faculty  as 
to  deliver  lectures  in  the  university  of  Padua  for 
some  years.  We  also  find  him  delivering  lectures 
on  Aristotle  at  that  university  about  1542,  but  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Bononia.  In  1543  he 
travelled  through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  Germany, 
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and  France,  and  on  his  return  to  England  practised 
both  at  Shrewsbury  and  Norwich  with  such  success 
as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  ablest  physicians  in 
England.  It  was  doubtless  this  high  reputation 
which  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  successively 
physician  to  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In  1547  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  of  which  he  held  all  the 
higher  offices,  of  censor,  president,  &c.,  and  upon 
every  occasion  showed  himself  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  college's  rights  and  privileges,  and  a  strict 
observer  of  her  statutes,  never,  even  in  advanced 
life,  absenting  himself  from  the  comitia,  or  meet- 
ings, without  a  dispensation.  He  also  compiled  the 
annals  of  the  college  from  1.555  to  1572,  entering 
every  memorable  transaction  in  its  due  time  and 
order.  In  1557,  being  in  great  favour  with  Queen 
Mary,  he  determined  to  employ  this  influence  in 
behalf  of  literature  in  general,  and  accordingly 
obtained  a  licence  to  advance  Gonvil  Hall,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  into  a  college.  As  yet  it  was 
not  a  corporation,  or  body  politic  ;  but,  by  Caius's 
interest  at  court,  it  was  now  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  Gon\nil  and  Caius  College,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  considerable  estates,  purchased  by  him 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  additional  numljer  of  fellows  and 
scholars.  He  also  built,  at  his  own  expense,  the 
new  square  called  Caius  Court.  The  first  statutes 
of  this  new  foundation  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and, 
that  he  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting its  interest,  he  accepted  and  retained  the 
mastership  almost  as  long  as  he  lived.  Some 
short  time  before  his  decease  he  caused  another 
master  to  be  appointed  in  his  room,  but  continued 
in  college  as  a  fellow- commoner,  assisting  daily  at 
divine  service  in  a  private  seat  in  the  chapel,  which 
he  had  built  for  himself.  Here  he  died  July  29, 
1573,  and  was  buried  in  the  college- chapel,  with  the 
short  epitaph  of  "  Fui  Caius.  Vivit  post  funera 
virtus." 

Caius's  religious  principles  have  been  disputed. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  he  had  a  secret 
inclination  to  the  principles  of  his  early  years,  but 
conformed,  at  least  in  outward  observances,  to  the 
reformation  in  his  latter  days.  Of  his  learning 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  various 
and  extensive  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  particularly,  gave  him  a  superiority  over 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage in  this  country  being  then  in  its  infancy.  His 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  learning  appears  from  his 
munificence  to  his  alma  mater,  and  the  same  motive 
led  him  in  1557  to  erect  a  monument  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  to  the  celebrated  Linacre.  Dr.  Caius 
\vrote  many  works  both  on  medicine  and  natural 
history,  but  they  are  now  but  slightly  estimated,  the 
great  progress  of  modern  science  having  superseded 
their  original  utility. 

CALAMY,  EDMUND.— This  eminent  presby- 
terian  divine  was  born  in  1600,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  his  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  the  Arminians  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a 
fellowship.  He  however  acquired  the  favour  of  Dr. 
Felton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him  a  living.  He 
was  afterwards  a  lecturer  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  till 
the  order  for  reading  the  book  of  sports,  and  other 
similar  measures  of  the  high  church  party,  induced 
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him  to  resign  and  openly  declare  himself  a  noncon- 
formist. Soon  after  the  valuable  rectory  at  Roch- 
ford  in  Essex  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  earl  of 
Essex;  and  in  1639  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  on  which  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  engaged  warmly  in  the  religious 
disputes  then  in  agitation.  He  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  celebrated  treatise  against  episcopacy, 
entitled  "  Smectymnuus,"  a  word  formed  from  the 
initials  of  the  Christian  and  surnames  of  those  con- 
nected with  it.  He  frequently  preached  before  the 
house  of  Commons,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  leading  presbyterians,  however,  he  disapproved 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king,  and  made  a 
fruitless  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
He  even  took  an  active  part  in  the  restoration ;  and 
after  that  event  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II., 
and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield,  v/hich  he 
refused.  The  memorable  act  of  uniformity,  passed 
in  1662,  confirmed  the  triumph  of  the  high  church 
party,  and  obliged  Calamy,  among  many  others,  to 
resign  his  church  preferment.  He  died  October  29, 
1666,  shortly  after  the  great  fire  in  the  metropolis, 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  which  is  stated  to  have 
caused  or  hastened  his  death.  Besides  his  contro- 
versial writings  he  was  the  author  of  several  ser- 
mons, formerly  very  popular. 

His  son.  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  who  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  became  an  episcopal  clergyman,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  "A 
Discourse  about  a  Scrupulous  Conscience"  in  1683, 
designed  as  a  censure  of  the  nonconformists.  It 
provoked  a  reply  from  Thomas  Delaune,  a  minister 
of  that  party,  for  Avi'iting  which  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Newgate,  where  he  died. 

Edmund  Calamy,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  adhered 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  grandfather,  and  was  a 
dissenting  minister  of  considerable  eminence.  He 
was  born  in  l67l,  and,  after  some  previous  educa- 
tion in  an  English  academy,  he  studied  at  Utrecht. 
Having  been  ordained  in  1694,  he  officiated  in  dif- 
ferent metropolitan  chapels  for  some  years,  and  then 
was  chosen  pastor  of  a  large  congregation  in  West- 
minster. In  1709  he  made  a  visit  to  Scotland,  when 
the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  1732.  His  principal  literary  production 
is  an  "  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  History  of  his  Life 
and  Times ;  with  a  Continuation  of  the  Account  of 
the  Ministers,  Lecturers,  &c.,  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity." 

CALAS,  JOHN. — This  unfortunate  man,  who 
died  on  the  scaffold,  a  victim  of  fanaticism.,  was  born 
in  1698  in  Lacaparede,  near  Chartres,  in  Languedoc, 
educated  in  the  protestant  religion,  and  established 
as  a  merchant  in  Toulouse.  He  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  whom  he  educated  himself,  and  was 
held  in  general  esteem,  when,  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  he  was  suddenly  accused  of  the  dreadful  crime 
of  murdering  his  son.  In  1761  his  oldest  son. 
Marc  Antoine,  was  found  strangled  in  his  father's 
house.  It  was  reported  that  the  unfortunate  youth 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  father,  because  he  had 
become  a  catholic.  John  Calas  and  his  whole  family 
were  arrested,  and  a  prosecution  instituted  against 
him,  in  support  of  which  numerous  witnesses,  whose 
insufficiency  was  apparent,  appeared  against  him. 
In  vain  did  the  old  man  plead  his  aflfection  for  his 
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son,  and  that  son's  melancholy;  in  vain  did  he 
assert  that  he  had  another  son  who  had  embraced 
the  catholic  religion,  who  still  received  his  yearly 
allowance,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  a  weak 
old  man,  to  execute  such  a  deed  of  violence  on  a 
youth  full  of  strength,  and  that  he  had  not  mur- 
dered a  catholic  maid-servant  whom  he  had  in  the 
house.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse  condemned 
him,  by  eight  voices  against  five,  to  be  tortured,  and 
then  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1762,  the  sentence  was  executed.  He  suffered  the 
torture  with  firmness,  and  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  these  words  : — "  I  die  guiltless  ;  my  judges 
have  been  deceived;  but  Christ,  who  was  himself 
guiltless,  suflFered  a  death  even  more  dreadful." 
The  youngest  son  was  banished  for  ever,  but  the 
mother  and  the  maid  were  acquitted.  The  family 
of  the  unhappy  man  retired  to  Geneva.  Voltaire, 
who  was  then  at  Ferney,  became  acquainted  with 
them,  and  formed  the  design  of  defending  the  me- 
mory of  Galas.  He  brought  the  cause  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  and  directed  the  attention  of 
men  to  the  defects  of  the  criminal  law.  The  widow 
and  children  of  Galas  solicited  a  revision  of  the 
trial.  Fifty  judges  once  more  examined  the  circum- 
stances, and  declared  Galas  altogether  innocent. 
The  king,  by  his  liberality,  sought  to  recompense 
the  family  for  their  undeserved  losses,  and  people 
of  the  first  rank  emulated  each  other  in  endeavour- 
ing to  relieve  them. 

GALDARA,  POLIDORO,  a  painter  of  consider- 
able talents,  who  was  born  in  1495  at  Garavaggio, 
in  the  Milanese,  and  went  to  Rome  in  his  youth, 
where  he  was  occupied  to  carry  bricks  for  the  masons 
who  worked  in  the  Vatican,  and  felt  a  great  desire 
to  become  a  painter,  from  seeing  Giovanni  da  Udina 
and  the  other  painters  who  were  employed  in  the 
Vatican.  He  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Matu- 
rin  of  Florence,  who  assisted  him  with  his  advice, 
and  Galdara  soon  surpassed  him  who  exerted  him- 
self to  introduce  improvements  in  dra\nngs,  having 
always  in  \iew  the  antique  works  of  art.  Raphael 
employed  him  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  where  he 
painted  under  his  direction  several  excellent  friezes. 
At  Messina  he  executed  an  oil-painting  which  repre- 
sents Ghrist  bearing  the  cross,  contains  a  number 
of  beautiful  figures,  and  proves  his  ability  to  treat 
the  most  elevated  subjects.  He  has  approached 
more  than  any  other  artist  to  the  style  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  particularly  in  imitating  their 
basso-relievos.  His  figures  are  correct,  weU-distri- 
buted  and  arranged ;  the  positions  are  natural,  the 
heads  full  of  expression  and  character.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  would  hare  acquired  great  celebrity  if 
he  had  undertaken  greater  works.  He  applied  him- 
self to  the  chiaro-oscuro,  particularly  to  that  kind  of 
it  which  is  called  sgraffiato,  and  he  showed  also 
much  talent  in  his  landscapes.  At  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527  he  fled  to  Naples,  and  on  his  return 
from  that  place  to  Rome  in  1543  he  was  murdered 
by  his  domestic. 

CALDERON,  DON  PEDRO.  —  This  cele- 
brated dramatic  writer  was  born  at  Madrid,  in  Janu- 
ar)'^  1601,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Jesuit's  college  of  his  native  city.  He  studied  at 
Salamanca,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  His  poetical 
genius  early  discovered  itself,  for  before  his  four- 
teenth year  he  had  written  his  first  play,  "El  Garro 
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del  Cielo."  His  talent  for  this  species  of  poetry, 
which  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity,  and 
perhaps  his  powers  of  invention  in  the  preparation 
of  entertainments  for  festivals,  soon  gained  him 
friends  and  patrons.  When  he  left  Salamanca  in 
1625  to  seek  employment  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  many 
noblemen  interested  themselves  in  bringing  forward 
the  young  poet,  but,  having  an  inclination  for  the 
military  profession,  he  entered  the  service  in  1625 
and  bore  arms  with  distinction  for  ten  years  in  Mi- 
lan and  the  Netherlands.  In  1636  he  was  recalled 
by  Philip  IV.,  who  gave  him  the  direction  of  the 
court  entertainments,  and,  in  particular,  the  prepa- 
ration of  plays  for  the  court  theatre.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  The  un- 
expected termination  of  the  war  restored  him  again 
to  his  peaceful  occupation,  and  the  king  immediately 
conferred  on  him  a  monthly  pension  of  thirty  escudos 
de  oro  ;  liut  he  still  employed  his  talents  with  unin- 
termitted  industry  in  composing  for  the  theatre 
and  the  church.  Ten  j'ears  after,  in  1651,  he  pro- 
cured permission  from  the  order  of  San  Jago  to 
enter  the  clerical  profession,  and  in  1653  obtained  a 
chaplain's  oflfice  in  the  archiepiscopal  church  at  To- 
ledo, without  quitting,  however,  his  former  occupa- 
tion. But,  as  this  situation  removed  him  too  far 
from  court,  he  received  in  1663  another  at  the  king's 
court  chapel  (being  stiU  allowed  to  hold  the  former) ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  pension  was  assigned  him 
from  the  Sicilian  revenue. 

His  fame  very  considerably  increased  his  income, 
as  he  was  sohcited  by  the  principal  cities  of  Spain 
to  compose  their  autos  sacrament  ales,  for  which  he 
was  liberally  paid.  He  bestowed  particular  pains 
on  the  composition  of  these  pieces,  and,  in  fact, 
eclipsed  aU  that  the  Spanish  literature,  so  rich  in  this 
department  of  fancy,  had  hitherto  produced.  These 
subjects  were  particularly  suited  to  his  religious  turn 
of  mind,  and  he  set  a  pecuhar  value  on  his  perform- 
ances of  this  description,  so  much  indeed  as  even  to 
disparage  his  other  works,  which  deserve  no  mean 
reputation.  Religion  is  the  ruling  idea,  the  central 
point  of  his  poems  ;  but,  whatever  subject  he  takes 
in  hand,  he  exhibits  true  poetical  genius.  Even  al- 
lowing that  he  is  inferior  in  richness  of  invention  to 
Lope  de  Vega,  he  certainly  excels  him  in  fineness 
of  execution,  elevation  of  feeling,  and  aptness  of  ex- 
pression. If  we  find  in  him  much  that  is  foreign  to 
our  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  to  our  accustom- 
ed views  and  manner  of  expression,  we  shall  have 
occasion  much  oftener  to  admire  his  unrivalled  ge- 
nius. The  Spanish  nation  esteem  Galderon  among 
the  greatest  poetical  geniuses.  Among  his  dramatic 
works  are  many  pieces  of  intrigue,  full  of  compli- 
cated plots,  and  rich  in  interesting  incidents.  There 
are  besides  comedies,  and  historical  plays,  many  of 
which  merit  the  name  of  tragedies.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  "Constant  Prince,"  which  deser\^es  an 
honourable  place  among  romantic  tragedies  of  the 
first  rank.  Besides  these  Galderon  has  left  ninety- 
five  autos  sacramentales,  200  loas  (preludes),  and 
more  than  100  saynetes  or  farces.  The  smaller  poems 
of  Galderon,  his  songs,  sonnets,  ballads, &c.,  notwith- 
standing the  api)lause  which  they  received  from  his 
contemporaries,  are  now  forgotten ;  but  his  plays 
have  maintained  their  place  on  the  stage  even  more 
than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega.  The  number  of  his 
collected  plays  amounts  to  130.     He  wrote,  however. 
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many  more,  some  of  which  were  never  published. 
Gothe  and  Schlegel  have  the  merit  of  having  opened 
the  German  stage  to  the  genius  of  Calderon,  as 
Schroder  before  them  had  done  to  that  of  Shaks- 
peare.  The  "  Constant  Prince"  shows, perhaps,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  skill  of  Chalderon  as  a  tragic 
poet.  It  turns  on  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  all 
subjects,  viz.  the  idea  of  destiny,  managed  in  a  truly 
poetical  way,  in  a  tragedy  terminating  happily.  The 
great  fertility  of  this  author's  invention  has  heaped 
up  a  vast  quantity  of  materials,  from  which  foreign 
theatres  might  be  enriched.  He  died  in  May,  16S7, 
and  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory. 

CALDERWOOD,  DAVID —This  eminent  Scot- 
tish divine  acted  an  important  part  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  In  1604  we  find  him  settled  as  a  mi- 
nister near  Jedburgh,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  he 
was  summoned  before  the  high  commission  court  of 
St.  Andrews.  After  a  short  imprisonment  he  was 
banished  to  Holland,  where  he  published  several 
works.  Caldervvood  afterwards  returned  secretly  to 
Scotland,  and  by  his  exertions  contributed  much  to 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  in  that  country, 
where  he  became  minister  of  the  kirk  of  Pencaitland 
near  Edinburgh.  He  then  engaged  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  continuation  of 
that  of  Knox,  still  existing  in  manuscript  in  six 
volumes,  folio,  in  the  library  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  but  an  abridgment  of  this  work  has  been 
published.  Calderwood  in  1643  assisted  in  drawing 
up  the  directory  for  the  public  worship  of  God  by 
the  general  assembly.     He  died  in  1651. 

CALIGULA,  CAIUS  C/ESAR  AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS.  —  This  celebrated  em.pei-or  was 
born  in  the  German  camp,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion among  the  soldiery,  and  it  was  from  them  that  he 
received  the  surname  of  Caligula  on  account  of  his 
wearing  the  "  caligue,"  a  kind  of  small  boot  then 
in  use  among  the  soldiers.  He  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  has  by  many 
writers  been  accused  of  administering  slow  poison  to 
his  benefactor,  but  for  charging  him  with  this  crime 
there  appears  to  be  no  accurate  data.  When  Tibe- 
rius was  about  to  die,  he  appointed,  according  to  Su- 
etonius, Caligula,  and  the  son  of  Drusus,  Tiberius 
Nero,  heirs  of  the  empire.  But  Caligula,  univer- 
sally beloved  for  the  sake  of  his  father  Germanicus, 
was  able  without  difficulty  to  obtain  sole  possession 
of  the  throne.  Rome  received  him  joyfully,  and  the 
distant  provinces  echoed  his  welcome.  His  first 
actions,  also,  were  just  and  noble.  He  interred  in 
the  most  honourable  manner  the  remains  of  his 
mother  and  his  brother,  set  free  all  state-prisoners, 
recalled  the  banished,  and  forbade  all  prosecutions 
for  treason.  He  conferred  on  the  magistrates  free 
and  independent  power.  Although  the  will  of 
Tiberius  had  been  declared  by  the  senate  to  be 
null  and  void,  he  fulfilled  every  article  of  it,  with 
the  exception  only  of  that  above  mentioned.  When 
he  was  chosen  consul,  he  took  his  uncle  Claudius 
as  his  colleague.  Thus  he  distinguished  the  first 
eight  months  of  his  reign  by  many  magnanimous 
actions,  when  he  fell  sick.  After  his  recovery,  by 
a  most  unexpected  alteration,  he  suddenly  showed 
himself  the  most  cruel  and  unnatural  of  tyrants. 
The  most  exquisite  tortures  served  him  for  enjoy- 
ments, and  during  his  meals  he  caused  criminals, 
and  even  innocent  persons,  to  be  stretched  on  the 


rack  and  beheaded ;  the  most  respectable  persons 
were  daily  executed.  In  the  madness  of  his  arro- 
gance, he  even  considered  himself  a  god,  and  caused 
the  honours  to  be  ])aid  to  him  which  were  paid  to 
Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Jupiter.  He  also  showed 
himself  in  j)ublic  with  the  attributes  of  Venus  and 
of  other  gotldesses.  At  one  time  he  is  said  to  have 
wished  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  oflT  at  one 
blow.  One  of  his  greatest  follies  was  the  building 
of  a  bridge  between  Baise  and  Puteoli  (Puzzuoli). 
He  himself  consecrated  this  strange  structure  with 
great  splendour;  and,  after  he  had  passed  the 
night  following  in  a  revel  with  his  friends,  in 
order  to  do  something  extraordinary  before  his 
departure,  he  caused  a  crowd  of  persons  without 
distinction  of  age,  rank,  and  character,  to  be  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

On  bis  return  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  had  conquered  nature  her- 
self. After  this,  he  made  preparations  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Germans,  passed  with  more 
than  200,000  men  over  the  Rhine,  but  returned 
after  he  had  travelled  a  few  miles,  and  that  with- 
out having  seen  an  enemy.  Such  was  his  terror, 
that,  when  he  came  to  the  river,  and  found  the 
bridge  obstructed  by  the  crowd  upon  it,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  soldiers. 
He  then  went  to  Gaul,  which  he  plundered  with 
imexampled  rapacity.  Not  content  with  the  con- 
siderable booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold  all  the  pro- 
perty of  both  his  sisters,  Agrippina  and  Livilla, 
whom  he  banished.  He  also  sold  the  furniture  of 
the  old  court,  the  clothes  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  &c.  Before  he  left  Gaul, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Britain,  and 
in  accordance  with  this  intention  he  collected  his 
army  on  the  coast,  embarked  in  a  magnificent 
galley,  but  returned  when  he  had  hardly  left  the 
land,  drew  up  his  forces,  ordered  the  signal  for 
battle  to  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  fill  their  pockets  and  helmets  with  shells,  while 
he  cried  out,  "  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea, 
is  fit  for  my  palace  and  the  capitol !"  When  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of  a  triumph  on 
account  of  his  achievements,  but  contented  himself 
with  an  ovation.  Discontented  with  the  senate,  he 
resolved  to  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  members, 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Rome.  This  is 
proved  by  two  books  which  were  found  after  his 
death,  in  which  the  names  of  the  proscribed  were 
noted  down,  and  of  which  one  was  entitled  "  Gla- 
dius  or  Sword,"  and  the  other  "  Pugillus  or  Dagger." 
His  horse,  named  "  Incitatus,"  was  his  favourite. 
This  animal  had  a  house  and  a  servant,  and  was  fed. 
from  marble  and  gold,  and  Caligula  caused  him  to 
be  admitted  into  the  college  of  his  priests,  and  was 
desirous  of  making  him  a  consul  also.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  had  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  removing 
the  works  and  statues  of  Virgil  and  Li\y  from,  all 
libraries  :  those  of  the  former  because  he  was  desti- 
tute of  genius  and  learning ;  those  of  the  latter  be- 
cause he  was  not  to  be  dependedupon  as  an  historian. 
Caligula's  morals  were  from  his  youth  upward 
corrupt,  as  he  had  married  and  repudiated  several 
wives  :  however  Ca^soni  retained  a  pennanent  hold 
on  his  aftections.  Tlie  reign  of  Caligula  was  now, 
however,  drawing  to  a  close.   A  number  of  conspira- 
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tors,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Chaerea  and  Corne- 
lius Sabinus,  both  tribunes  of  the  pretorian  cohorts, 
murdered  him  ir  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  hfe, 
and  the  fourth  of  his  tjTannical  reign. 

CALIXTUS,  GEORGE,  one  of  the  most  able  and 
enlightened  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
He  was  born  in  15S6  at  Meelby,  in  Holstein,  and 
educated  at  Flensborg  and  Helmstadt.  In  1607  in 
the  latter  university  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  theo- 
logy; and,  in  1609,  A-isited  the  universities  of  the 
south  of  Germany.  Shortly  after  he  visited  those 
of  Holland,  England,  and  France,  where  his  inter- 
course with  the  different  rehgious  parties,  and  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  developed  that  inde- 
pendence and  liberality  of  opinion  for  which  he  was 
distinguished.  After  a  briUiant  victory  in  16 14,  in 
a  religious  dispute  with  the  Jesuit  Turrianus,  he  was 
made  professor  of  theology,  and  died  in  1656.  His 
treatises  on  the  authority  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
transubstantiation,  celiliacy,  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  belong,  even  according  to  the 
judgment  of  learned  catholics,  to  the  most  profound 
and  acute  writings  against  Catholicism.  But  his 
genius,  and  the  depth  of  his  exegetic  and  historical 
knowledge,  exposed  hira  to  the  persecution  of  the 
zealots  of  his  time.  His  assertion,  that  the  points  of 
difference  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  were  of 
less  importance  than  the  doctrines  in  which  they 
agreed,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  less 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in 
the  New,  and  his  recommendation  of  good  works, 
drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  cry})topapism. 
The  elector  John  George  I.  of  Saxony  protected  him 
in  1655,  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  against  the  Luther- 
an theologians.  His  historical  investigations  and 
his  philosophical  spirit  shed  new  hght  on  dog- 
matic theology  and  the  egesis  of  the  Bible,  and 
give  them  a  more  scientific  form.  He  made  Chris- 
tian morality  a  distinct  branch  of  science,  and,  by 
reviving  the  study  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  of 
the  history  of  the  church,  prepared  the  way  for 
Spener,  Thomasius,  and  Semler. 

CALLCOIT,  JOHN  WALL,  a  very  eminent  mu- 
sician, who  was  born  in  1766.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Kensington  ;  and  in  17S5 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  of  music  at  Oxford.  Haydn 
being  in  England  in  1790,  Callcott  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  procure  his  instruction  in  instru- 
mental music,  and  from  that  year  till  the  catch  club 
discontinued  its  prizes,  in  1793,  never  failed  to  carry 
off  at  least  one  every  season.  In  ISOO  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  having  three 
years  previously  commenced  the  arduous  under- 
taking of  compiling  a  musical  dictionary.  This 
work,  however,  he  never  hved  to  complete,  a  "  Mu- 
sical Grammar,"  published  in  1S05,  being  the  only 
treatise  on  the  subject  which  he  ever  brought  to  ma- 
turity. He  died  after  a  long  illness  in  May,  1S21. 
His  compositions  are  very  numerous,  both  printed 
and  manuscript ;  a  collection  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  glees,  catches,  and  canons,  on  which  his  fame 
principally  rests,  was  pablished  in  two  folio  volumes 
by  his  son-in-law,  ^Ir.  Horsley. 

CALLIMACHUS,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
born  at  CjTene  in  Lybia,  of  a  noble  family,  and  who 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  250  years  before  Christ.  He  opened  in  Alexan- 
dria a  school  of  grammar,  of  the  belles  lettres,  and 
hberal  sciences,  and  could  boast  of  several  scholars  of 


distinguished  attainments,  such  as  Eratosthenes,  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  &c. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  presented  him  with  a  place  in 
the  museum,  and  gave  him  a  salary  as  he  did  other 
men  of  learning.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  he 
stood  in  equal  favour  -with  Ptolemy  Euergetes  ;  and 
under  tbese  circumstances  he  wrote  most  of  his 
works,  the  number  of  which  was  very  considerable. 
"With  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  aU  that  we 
have  of  these  is  seventy-two  epigrams  and  a  few 
hymns.  His  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Catullus.  Cal- 
limachus'  poems  bear  the  stamp  of  their  age,  which 
sought  to  supply  the  want  of  natural  genius  by  a 
great  ostentation  of  learning.  Instead  of  noble, 
simple  grandeur,  they  exhibit  an  overcharged  style, 
a  false  pathos,  and  a  straining  after  the  singular,  the 
antiquated,  the  learned.  His  elegies  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancients  with  great  praise,  and  sen-ed  Pro- 
pertius  as  models. 

CALLOT,  JACQUES,  a  celebrated  artist,  who 
was  born  in  1594  at  Nancy,  and  A'anquished,  by  per- 
severance, every  obstacle  which  obstructed  his  per- 
fection in  his  art.  He  twice  ran  away  from  his 
parents,  who  intended  him  for  another  profession, 
fled  to  Italy,  and  learned  drawing  in  Rome  under 
Parigi,  engraving  under  Philip  Thomassin,  and  be- 
came afterwards,  at  Florence,  a  disciple  of  Canta- 
Gallina,  and,  at  Nancy,  of  Claude  Henriet.  He  soon 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  love  for  engraving, 
and  preferred  etching,  probably  because  his  active 
and  fertile  genius  could  in  that  way  express  itself 
more  rapidly.  In  the  space  of  twenty  years  he  de- 
signed and  executed  about  1600  works  of  art.  In 
the  composition,  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  light,  Callot  was  not  particularly 
eminent ;  but,  in  the  single  parts  of  his  pieces,  he  was 
very  successful.  His  drawing  is  correct,  the  atti- 
tudes mostly  pleasing,  the  grou})s  have  considerable 
variety,  harsh  contrasts  are  avoided,  the  expression 
is  vigorous,  and  the  execution  displays  the  ease  of  a 
master.  He  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
drawing  of  the  little  figures  with  which  he  has  filled 
all  his  pieces.  Most  of  them,  except  sacred  subjects, 
are  representations  of  battles,  sieges,  dances,  and  fes- 
tive processions.  The  "  Miseres  et  Malheurs  de  la 
Guerre"  are  considered  the  best.  He  executed  works 
of  this  kind  for  Cosmo  II.  of  Florence,  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  was  so 
strongly  inclined  to  the  comic  that  this  disposition 
appears  even  in  his  representations  of  sacred  subjects, 
for  instance  in  the  "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony."  He 
not  only  introduced  some  burlesque  and  grotesque 
figures  in  his  engravings,  but  executed  whole  pictures 
in  this  style,  in  which  his  whole  art  is  displayed. 
His  "  Fair"  and  his  "Beggars"  are  called  his  best 
pieces.  He  was  the  first  who  used  in  his  etchings 
the  hard  varnish — the  vernice  ff rosso  del  lignaiuoli  of 
the  Italians.     He  died  at  Nancy  in  1635. 

CALMET,  AUGUSTINE,  a  celebrated*  Cathohc 
divine,  who  early  in  life  became  a  Benedictine  monk. 
In  171S  he  was  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Leopold  at  Nancy,  and  in  1728  abbot  of  Senones. 
He  afterwards  refused  to  accept  of  a  titular  bishopric, 
but  continued  to  preside  over  his  convent,  pursuing 
with  indefatigable  spirit  his  literary  labours  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1757-  His  works  are 
very  voluminous,  and  although  occasionally  exhibit- 
ing great  credulity  are  extremely  valuable  for  the  in- 
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formation  they  afford.  Amon|r  them  are  "A  Literary 
('oramentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments," 
"  An  Historical,  Critical,  and  Chronological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bil)le,"  "  History  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,"  "  Universal  History,  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane," "  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History  of  Lor- 
raine," &c.  The  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  which 
is  the  most  popular  and  widely  consulted  of  the 
works  of  Calmet,  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
German,  and  Enghsh. 

CALONNE,  CHARLES  ALEXANDER  DE.— 
This  celebrated  diplomatist  was  born  in  1734  at 
Douai,  where  his  fatlier  was  first  president  of  the 
parliament.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  duties  of  an  advocate  at  Artois.  He  after- 
wards went  as  attorney-general  to  the  parliament  of 
Douai,  and  was  in  1763  appointed  maitre  des  re- 
qiittes,  in  1768  intendant  of  Metz,  &c.  'ITais  was 
his  situation  on  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  The  mi- 
nister Maurepas,  returning  from  a  long  exile,  had 
placed  successively  in  the  office  of  minister  of 
finance,  Turgot  and  Necker,  Fleury  and  Ormesson. 
In  November  1783,  after  the  death  of  Maurepas, 
they  were  succeeded  by  Calonne,  who  found  the 
finances  already  in  disorder.  Besides  the  loans  and 
the  arrears  accumulated  under  jjreceding  ministers, 
176  millions  had  been  raised  in  advance.  Calonne 
concealed  his  embarrassment,  and  assumed  an  ap- 
pearance as  if  all  was  well.  He  despised  the  ex- 
pedient of  retrenchment,  paid  the  instalments  which 
were  due,  supported  the  public  paper  by  secret  ad- 
vances of  money,  hastened  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  made  great  improvements 
in  the  farming  of  the  royal  monopolies  and  of  the 
public  lands,  established  the  credit  of  the  cuisse 
d'escompte,  projected  a  sinking  fund,  and  undertook 
a  new  coinage  of  gold  money,  as  if  no  difficulties 
existed.  At  first  he  followed  the  system  of  loans, 
\vhich  was  begun  jjefore  him.  According  to  his 
estimate,  the  government  had,  from  1776  to  1786, 
borrowed  1250millions.  Theannualdeficitamounted, 
however,  to  115  millions.  This,  nevertheless,  was 
to  be  reduced,  in  1797,  to  55  millions.  To  this  end 
the  revenues  of  the  state,  which  might  then  amount 
to  475  millions,  should  have  been  increased  to  590 
millions.  Calonne's  first  operations  were  calculated 
only  for  the  moment ;  the  national  debt  rested  on  no 
good  security.  To  provide  this,  the  only  means  was 
a  new  system  of  taxation,  and  the  minister  did  not 
hesitate  to  propose  it.  His  two  principal  instru- 
ments were  a  general  land-tax,  payaljle  in  kind,  and 
an  increase  of  the  stamp-tax.  Since,  however,  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  called  for 
sacrifices  from  the  two  highest  ranks  of  the  nation, 
till  this  time  unheard  of,  would  meet  with  much 
opposition  from  them,  and  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  seemed  too  dangerous,  Calonne  chose  a 
middle  course,  which  seemed  to  be  favouraljle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  proposed  an  as- 
sembly of  the  notables,  chosen  from  the  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  two  first  orders,  the  magis- 
trates and  the  heads  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipahties. 

On  the  •22d  of  February,  1787,  the  notables  held 
their  first  session  at  Versailles,  when  the  report  of 
the  minister' of  finance  was  impatiently  expected. 
He  delivered  it  with  all  the  ability  of  which  he  was 
capable;  but  this  could  not  diminish  the  ill  im- 
pression of  his  explanations.     The  deficit   of   115 
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millions  was  greater  than  had  been  feared.  Calonne 
traced  the  origin  of  this  from  the  administration  of 
Terray,  asserted  that  it  amounted  then  to  forty  mil- 
hons,  that  from  1776  to  1783  it  had  increased  about 
as  much  more,  and  at  last  confessed  that  he  himself 
had  increased  it  about  thirty-five  millions  from  that 
time  till  1786.  Lafayette  ajjpeared  at  the  head  of 
those  numerous  complainants  who  now  came  for- 
ward against  Calonne  ;  but  the  king  seemed  at  first 
to  support  his  minister,  and  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  Calonne's  constant  adversary,  was  dismissed. 
This  triumph  was,  however,  of  short  duration.  In- 
dependently of  the  friends  of  Lafayette  and  Necker, 
a  third  party  came  forward  against  him — that  party 
which  brought  into  the  ministry  the  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  Lomenie-Brienne.  The  court ^\as  alarmed 
at  the  delays  of  the  assembly  of  the  notables  and  the 
ferment  which  it  excited,  and  Calonne  was,  to  satisfy 
the  people,  deprived  of  his  office,  and  banished  to 
Lorraine.  Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
received  a  flattering  in\-itation  from  the  empress 
Catharine  II. 

He  now  employed  himself  in  refuting  the  charges 
which  were  brought  against  him.  In  his  petition 
addressed  to  the  king  about  the  end  of  1787,  he  took 
a  review  of  all  his  ministerial  operations,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  he  had  always  for  his  object 
the  improvement  of  the  finances.  The  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  his  successor,  had  informed  him  of  the 
personal  displeasure  of  the  king ;  the  parliaments  of 
Grenoble,  Toulouse,  Besan^on,  had  made  him  the 
object  of  public  animadversion ;  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris  had  come  forward  formally  against  him.  Ca- 
lonne defended  himself  against  all  these  attacks. 
He  besought  the  king  to  declare  that  he  had  con- 
stantly acted  by  his  express  command  or  with  his 
consent,  and  offered,  in  case  the  king  should  be 
silent,  to  justify  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  peers 
before  which  he  had  been  accused.  To  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him  his  friends  opposed 
this  fact,  which  is  certainly  true,  that  he  retired  from 
the  ministry  poor.  In  a  letter  of  Calonne  to  the 
king,  in  1789,  containing  political  reflections,  and 
principally  directed  against  Necker,  he  manifested 
the  intention  of  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
states-general,  and  actually  made  his  appearance  in 
the  electoral  assembly  of  the  nobility  of  Bailleul,  but 
returned  to  London  without  effecting  his  purpose, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  France. 

The  revolution  had  in  the  mean  time  begun,  and 
Calonne  took  part  in  it  with  a  zeal  which  seemed  to 
exceed  his  powers.  His  negociations,  his  journeys 
to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia,  his  perseverance,  his 
attachment  to  their  cause,  made  him  invaluable  to 
the  party  which  he  served.  In  order  to  assist  his 
unfortunate  party  with  the  pen,  he  wrote  his  "Tableau 
de  I'Europe  en  Noverabre,  1795,"  remarkable  on 
accoimt  of  its  warmth,  and  its  faithful  delineation  of 
events.  From  that  time  he  lived  in  London,  prin- 
cipally occupied  wath  the  fine  arts,  which  he  had  al- 
ways cultivated  with  taste.  In  1802  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Such' was  the  career  of  a  minister  who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  French  revolution.  He  possessed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  quahties  requisite  to  a  great  states- 
man—an accurate  acquaintance  with  details,  together 
wdth  comprehensive  views,  and  the  power  of  con- 
cei^dng  extensive  projects.  But,  if  wisdom  which 
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matures  the  conceptions,  if  a  prophetic  glance  which 
foresees  all  the  impediments,  if  consistency  and  a 
spirit  of  method  which  provides  for  the  success  of 
the  execution,  are  essential  to  a  statesman,  tlien  Ca- 
lonne  can  lay  no  claim  to  that  title. 

CALVIN,  JOHN.— Tliis  celebrated  reformer  was 
born  at  Noyon  in  Picardy,  July  10,  1509.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  cooper,  and  his  real  name  was  Chauvin, 
which  he  chose  to  Latinize  into  the  one  by  which  he 
is  now  generally  known.  He  was  early  in  life  in- 
tended for  the  church,  and  in  1529  we  find  him 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Pont  I'Eveque,  near  his 
native  place.  He  afterwards  resigned  his  church 
])referment,  and  determined  to  study  the  law  at 
Bourges.  His  father's  death  having  called  him  back 
to  Noyon,  he  staid  "there  a  short  time  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  treatise  "De  Clementia,"  being  at  this 
time  about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  soon 
became  acquainted  with  some  Parisians,  who  had 
privately  embraced  the  reformation,  and  by  frequent 
intercourse  with  them  became  more  confirmed  in 
his  principles.  A  speech  of  Nicholas  Cop,  rector 
of  the  vmiversity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  furnished 
the  materials,  having  greatly  disjileased  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  the  parliament,  gave  rise  to  a  persecution 
against  the  protestants  ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  in  the  college  of  Forteret,  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Xaintonge,  after  having  had  the 
honour  to  be  introduced  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
who  allayed  this  first  storm  raised  against  the  pro- 


testants. Calvin  returned  to  Paris  in  1534.  This 
year  the  reformed  met  with  severe  treatment,  which 
determined  him  to  leave  France,  after  publishing  a 
treatise  against  those  who  believe  "  that  departed 
souls  are  in  a  kind  of  sleep."  He  retired  to  Basil, 
where  he  published  his  "  Institutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  French  king, 
Francis  I.  This  prince  being  solicitous,  according 
to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  protestants  in 
Germany,  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  in- 
censed by  the  cruel  persecutions  which  their  bre- 
thren suffered  in  France,  he,  by  advice  of  William 
de  Bellay,  represented  to  them  that  he  had  only 
punished  certain  enthusiasts  who  substituted  their 


own  imaginations  in  the  place  of  God's  word,  and 
despised  the  civil  magistrate.  Calvin,  stung  with 
indignation  at  this  wicked  evasion,  wrote  this  work 
as  an  apology  for  the  protestants  who  were  burnt 
for  their  religion  in  France.  But  this  treatise,  when 
first  published  in  1 535,  was  only  a  sketch  of  a  larger 
work.  The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and 
in  French,  v/ith  the  author's  last  additions  and  cor- 
rections, did  not  appear  till  1558.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  Calvin  went  to  Italy  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of  eminent 
piety,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received. 

From  Italy  Calvin  came  back  to  France,  and,  hav- 
ing settled  his  private  afiairs,  he  pvirposed  to  go  to 
Strasbourg,  or  Basil,  in  company  with  his  sole  sur- 
\-iving  brother,  Antony  Calvin  ;  but  as  the  roads 
were  not  safe  on  accovmt  of  the  war,  except  through 
the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chose  that  road. 
"  This  was  a  particular  direction  of  Providence," 
says  Bayle  ;  "  it  was  his  destiny  that  he  should  settle 
at  Geneva,  and,  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going 
further,  he  found  himself  detained  by  an  order  from 
heaven,  if  I  may  so  speak."  WiUiara  Farel,  a  man 
of  a  warm  enthusiastic  temper,  who  had  in  vain 
used  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to  be 
his  fellow-labourer  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  last 
solemnly  declared  to  him  that,  "  if  he  would  not 
stay,  the  curse  of  God  would  attend  him  wherever 
he  went,  as  seeking  himself  and  not  Christ."  CaMn 
therefore  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice 
which  the  consistory  and  magistrates  of  Geneva 
made  of  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  to  be 
one  of  their  ministers,  and  professor  of  divinity.  It 
was  his  own  wish  to  undertake  only  this  last  office, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  take  both  upon  him  in  August, 
1536.  The  year  following  he  made  all  the  people 
declare  upon  oath  their  assent  to  a  confession  of 
faith,  which  contained  a  renimciation  of  popery ; 
and  because  this  reformation  in  doctrine  did  not  put 
an  entire  stop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at 
Geneva,  nor  banish  that  spirit  of  faction  which  had 
set  the  principal  families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in 
concert  with  his  colleagues,  declared  that  they  could 
not  celebrate  the  sacrament  whilst  they  kept  up  their 
animosities  and  trampled  on  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  He  also  intimated  that  he  could  not  sub- 
mit to  the  regulation  which  the  synod  of  the  canton 
of  Berne  had  lately  made.  On  this  the  syndics  of 
Geneva  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  Calvin,  Farel,  and  another 
minister  should  leave  the  town  in  two  days,  for 
refusing  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

Calvin  retired  to  Strasbourg,  and  established  a 
French  church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  minister  ;  he  was  also  appointed  to  be  professor 
of  diAanity  there.  During  his  stay  at  Strasbourg 
he  continued  to  give  many  marks  of  his  affection 
for  the  church  of  Geneva,  as  appears,  amongst 
other  things,  by  the  answer  which  he  wrote  in  1539 
to  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Sadolet,  bishop  of  Carpen- 
tras,  in\'iting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  return  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church.  Two  years  after, 
the  divines  of  Strasbourg  being  very  desirous  that 
he  should  assist  at  the  diet  which  the  emperor  had 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Worms  and  at  Ratisbon,  for 
accommodating  religious  differences,  he  went  thither 
with  Bucer,  and  had  a  conference  with  Melancthon. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Geneva  (the  syndics 
who  promoted  his  banishment  being  now  some  of 
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them  executed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  their  country 

for  their  crimes),  entreated  him  so  earnestly  to  return 

to  them  that  at  last  he  consented.     He   arrived  at 

Geneva,    Sept.   13,   1541,  to  the  great   satisfaction 

both  of  the  people  and  the   magistrates;  and  the 

first  measure  he  adopted  after  his  arrival    was  to 

establish  a  form  of  church  discipline  and  a  consis- 

torial  jurisdiction,  invested  with  the  power  of  in- 

fhcting  censures  and  canonical  punishments,  as  far 

as  excommunication   inclusively.      This    step   was 

justly  exclaimed   against,  as  a   revival   of   Romish 

tyranny  ;  but  it  was  carried  into  execution,  the  new 

canon  being  passed  into  a  law,  in  an  assembly  of 

the  whole  people,  held  on  November  20,  l.=541  ;   and 

the  clergy  and  laity  solemnly  promised  to  conform 

to  it  for  ever.     Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  this  con- 

sistorial  chamber,  which  may  fairly  be  considered 

as  a  kind  of  inquisition,  Calvin  proceeded  to  some  of 

those   lengths  which   have  cast   a  stain  upon   his 

memory  in  the  opinion  of  even  his  warmest  admirers, 

and  he  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  death  of 

Michael  Servetus,    a  Socinian  writer,    and  in   the 

lesser  punishments  inflicted  on  Bolsec,  Castalio,  and 

others  whose  opinions  were  at  variance  with  his  new 

establishment. 

'ITie  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Calvin  asserted, 

on  all  occasions,  the  rights  of  his  consistory  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies ;  but  nothing  daunted 
him  ;  and  one  would  hardly  believe,  if  there  were 
not  unquestionable  proofs  of  it,  that  amidst  all  the 
commotions  at  home  he  could  take  so  much  care 
as  he  did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Poland,  and  write  so  many 
books  and  letters.  He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  his 
presence  ;  yet  on  some  occasions  he  acted  in  person, 
particularly  at  Frankfort,  in  1556,  whither  he  went 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  divided  the 
French  church  in  that  city.  He  was  always  em- 
ployed, having  almost  constantly  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  even  when  sickness  confined  him  to  his  bed ; 
and  he  continued  the  discharge  of  all  those  duties 
which  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the  churches 
imposed  on  him,  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  27,  1564. 

CAMDEN,  WILLIAM.— This  celebrated  anti- 
quary was  born  in  1551.  He  received  the  rudiments 
ot  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and 
was  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1566. 
He  shortly  aftenvards  returned  to  the  metropolis, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  antiquarian  studies  under  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster,  by 
whose  interest  he  was  made  second  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School  in  1575.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
university  to  this  period,  he  took  several  journeys 
to  ditiferent  parts  of  England,  with  a  view  to  make 
observations  and  coUect  materials  for  his  "  Britan- 
nia," in  which  he  was  now  deeply  engaged.  In 
J581  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
learned  M.  Brisson,  who  was  then  in  England  ;  and 
in  1586  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Bri- 
tannia, "  a  work  which,  though  much  enlarged  and 
improved  in  future  editions,  was  even  then  esteemed 
an  honour  to  its  author,  and  the  glory  of  its  country. 
In  1593  he  succeeded  to  the  head  mastership  of 
Westminster  School  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Grant.  In  this  office  he  continued  tiU  1597,  when 
he  was  appointed  Clarenceux  king  at  arms.  In 
the  year  1600  Camden  made  a  tour  to  the  north, 
as  far  a.s  Carlisle,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr. 
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(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Cotton.  In  1 606  he  began 
his  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  ])resident 
De  Thou,  which  continued  to  the  death  of  that  his- 
torian. In  the  following  year  he  published  his  last 
edition  of  the  "  Britannia,"  which  is  that  from 
which  the  several  English  translations  have  been 
made,  and  in  1608  he  began  to  digest  his  materials 


for  a  histor}'  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     In 
1609,  after  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
retired  to  Chislehurst  in  Kent,  where  he  continued 
to  spend  the  summer  months  during  the  remainder 
of  his   life.     The    first   i)art  of  his    annals   of  the 
queen  did  not  appear  till  the  year  16 15,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  the   second  volume  should  not  appear 
till  after  his  death.     The  work  was  entirely  finished 
in  1617 ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  principally  em- 
ployed in  collecting  more  materials  for  the  further 
improvement  of  his    "Britannia."     In  1622,  being 
then  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  finding 
his  health  decline  rapidly,  he  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  executing  his  design  of  founding  an  history- 
lecture  in  the  university  of  Oxford.     His  deed   of 
gift  was  accordingly  transmitted  by  his  friend  Mr 
Heather  to  Mr.  Gregory  Weare,  who  was,  by  him- 
self, appointed    his    first    professor.      He    died   at 
Chislehurst  in  1623,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age ;   and  was  buried  with  gre-'.t  solemnity  in  West- 
minster Abbey  in  the  south  aisle,  where  a  monument 
of  white  marble  was  erected  to  his  memory.     Cam- 
den was  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  integrity, 
profoundly  learned  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
this   kingdom,  and   a  judicious  and   conscientious 
historian.     He  was  reverenced  and  esteemed  by  the 
literati  of  all  nations,  and  will  be  ever  remembered 
as   an  honour  to  the  age  and  country  wherein  he 
lived.      Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,    he 
was  author  of  a    Greek  grammar,  and  of  several 
tracts  in  Heame's  collection.     But  his  great  and 
most  useful  v.'ork,the  "  Britannia,"  is  that  upon  which 
his  fame  is  chiefly  built. 

CAMERON,  JOHN.— This  eminent  divine  was 
born  at  Glasgow  in  1580,  and  early  in  life  \nsited 
Sedan,  where  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy.  In  I6O8  he  became  a  pro- 
testant  minister  at  Bourdeaux,  and  afterwards 
accepted  the  divinity  chair  at  Saumur.  In  1621  he 
2  A  2 
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went  to  Scotland,  but,  being  induced  to  return  to 
France,  he  was  so  ill-treated  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  duke  de  Rohan  that  he  died  soon  after  in 
the  fortv-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

CAMILLUS,   MARCUS  FURIUS.— This  cele- 
brated Roman  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people  in  the 
year  B.  C.  401,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Veii.  Three 
years  after,  he  was  invested  with  the  same  dignity, 
and  went  against  the  FaUsci.     After  he  had  become 
censor,  he  proposed  a  law  to  oblige  unmarried  men 
to  maiTy  the  widows  of  those  slain  in  battle.     After 
the  defeat  of  the  mihtary  tribunes  Atilius  and  Genu- 
cius,  before  Yeii,  by  the   Tuscans,    Camillus   was 
made  dictator.     He  defeated  the  Falisci,  Capenates, 
and  Tuscans,  advanced  to  Yeii,  into  which  he  pene- 
trated by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and,  B.C.  396, 
obtained  ])ossession  of  a  place  which  for  more  than 
ten  years  had  defied  the  Roman  power.     The  people 
murmured  ^^'hen  they  saw  him  make  a  triumphal 
entry  in  a  splendid  chariot  dra^-n  by  four  white 
horses,  and  with  his  face  painted ;  for  both  of  these 
distinctions  were  appropriated  to  the  gods :   but  the 
discontent  of  the  citizens  rose  to  a  still  higher  pitch 
when  the  dictator  demanded  of  them  the  tenth  part 
of  the  plunder,  to  perform  a  vow  which   he   had 
made  to  Apollo  in  case  of  success.     After  a  long 
contention,  they  agreed  to  consecrate  to  the  god  a 
golden  cu]),  for  which  the  Roman  ladies  were  obhged 
to  give  all   their   jewels  into  the  public  treasury. 
Not  long  after,   Camillus  was    appointed   military 
tribune.     He  besieged   Falerii,    the  inhabitants    of 
which  resolved   to  defend    themselves  to  the  last 
extremity,  when  a  schoolmaster  delivered  into  the 
power  of  Camillus  the  children  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Falisci,  but  he  sent  back  the  traitor  with  his 
hands  boimd,  while  the  boys  beat  him  with  rods,  as 
they  returned  to  their  parents.     This  generosity  in- 
duced the  besieged  to  surrender;    and  the  senate 
allowed   their  victor  to  determine  their   fate.      He 
contented  himself  with  obhging   them  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  to  his   soldiers  ;  but  this  increased  the 
number  of  his  enemies.     For  some  time  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  an  interrex,  and  had  to 
contend  with  aU  the  consequences  of  hatred.     Tlie 
tribune   of  the  people,  Apuleius,   accused   him   of 
having  embezzled  a  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii,  and 
Camillus,  who  foresaw  his  condemnation,  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  although  his  friends  offered  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded  of  him.    Less  magnanimous  than 
Aristides  in  a  similar  situation,  Camillus  is  said  to 
have  prayed  the   gods  to   compel    his   ungrateful 
country  to   a  speedy  repentance.     This   wish   was 
granted.    Brennus  had  obtained  possession  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  and  Camillus,  who 
was  residing  in  Ardea,  aroused  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  to  resistance,  and  defeated  the  Gauls,  who 
were  carelessly  encamped  before  it.     The  Romans, 
who  had  fled  to  Yeii,  besought  him  to  place  himself 
at  their  head ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
do  this  only  in  case  the  Roman  people,  now  in  the 
capitol,  would  commit  to  him  the  chief  command. 
Pontinus    Cominius,    a   young   plebeian,    had    the 
courage  and  the  good  foitune  to  carry  the  message 
from  the  city.    Camillus  was  unanimously  appointed 
dictator,  and  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  with  which  he  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  capitol,  where  he  found  the  Ijesieged 
just  on  the  point  of  purchasing  peace,  and  exclaimed, 
"  With  iron,  not  uith  gold,  Rome  buys  her  free- 
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dom."  The  Gauls  were  defeated,  and  left  their 
camp  by  night ;  but  Camillus  overtook  them  on  the 
next  day,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  He  now 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  and  the  anny,  who  greeted 
him  with  the  name  oi  Romulus,  father  of  Ms  country, 
and  second  founder  of  the  city.  But  the  ^Equi, 
Yolsci,  the  Etruscans,  and  som^e  others,  united 
against  Rome,  when  Camillus,  now  for  the  third  time 
dictator,  armed  the  whole  people,  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military  tribunes,  who  were  surrounded, 
fired  the  enemy's  camp,  and  gave  the  plunder  to  his 
soldiers.  He  then  took  Boise,  the  chief  city  of  the 
xEqui,  defeated  the  Yolsci,  and  compelled  the  Etrus- 
cans to  retreat.  He  now  triumphed  for  the  third 
time,  restored,  from  the  booty,  to  the  Roman  ladies, 
what  they  had  formerly  contributed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  vow,  and  retired  into  a  private 
station. 

Soon    after,   when    the   inhabitants   of  Antium 
attacked  Rome,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune, 
obtained  from  his  colleagues  the   chief  command, 
and  took  severe  vengeance  on   the   enemy.      His 
glory  excited  the  jealousy  of  Manlius.     The  senate, 
alarmed,  once  more  raised  Camillus  to  the  military 
tribuneship.    Manhus  was  overcome  ;  but  the  people 
resolved  to   attack  the  Preenestines,  allies   of  the 
Yolsci,  and  Camillus  was  obliged,  notwithstanding 
his  age,  to  take  the  chief  command.     It  appeared  to 
him   hazardous  to   venture  a   battle ;    but   Lucius 
Furius,  his   colleague,  pressed  him   to  attack   the 
enemy.    CamiUus  allowed  him  to  direct  the  engage- 
ment,  and  confined  himself  to  the  command  of  the 
reserv'e.     The  troops  under  the  command  of  Furius 
being   thrown   into   disorder,    Camillus    came    up, 
and  prevented  a  total  defeat.      On  the  day  follow- 
ing he  obtained  a  complete  ^•ictory,  being   nobly 
supported   by  his  colleague.      The  inhabitants   of 
Tusculum,  against  whom  he  then  advanced,    sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  and  obtained  the  friend- 
ship of  Rome,  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own 
fault.      Camillus  was     appointed   dictator   for  the 
fourth  time  on  account  of  the  disturbances   excited 
by  Licinius  and  Sextus,  the  tribunes  of  the  people; 
but  he  soon  resigned  the  power  which  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  against  Romans  and  not  against  enemies. 
He  was  already  eighty  years  old  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  army  of  Gauls  alarmed   Rome.     He 
once  more  resumed  the  dictatorship,  attacked  the 
Gauls,  dispersed  them  entirely,  and  obtained  again  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.      As  new  disturbances  had 
broken  out,  Camillus  did  not  lay  down  his  office 
till   the   ferment   was    quelled,    and  after   this    he 
caused  a  temple  to  Concord  to  be  built  near  the 
capitol,  retired  from  pubhc  life,  and  died  soon  after, 
B.  C.  365,  of  the  plague,  greatly  lamented  by  the 
Romans. 

CAMOENS,  LOUIS  DE,  the  most  celebrated 
poet  of  the  Portuguse,  and  one  of  the  great  men 
whose  merit  was  first  apparent  to  after  time,  while 
their  own  age  suffered  them  to  star\-e.  He  was  born 
at  Lisbon,  probably  in  1524;  for  it  api)ears,  from  a 
catalogue  of  persons  embarking  for  the  East  Indies 
in  1550,  that  Camoens,  whose  age  is  there  giA'en  at 
twenty-five  years,  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  campaign.  His  father,  Simon  Yaz  de  Camoens, 
was  a  naval  captain,  and  perished  by  shipwreck  on 
the  coast  of  Goa  in  1556.  At  that  time,  writers  were 
esteemed  in  proportion  as  they  imitated  the  ancients. 
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was  shipwrecked,  and    merely    saved    himself  by 


Camoens  was  inspired  by  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  by  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  his  l}Tic  poems, 
like  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso, 
belong  to  the  literature  formed  imder  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  fell  deejjly  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  the  palace,  Catharine  d'Attayde. 
Violent  passions  are  often  joined  with  great  talents  : 
Camoens  had  both.  He  was  exiled  to  Santarem,  on 
account  of  disputes  in  which  his  love  for  Catharine 
involved  him.  From  despair,  he  became  a  soldier, 
and  served  in  the  fleet  which  the  Portuguese  sent 
against  Morocco.  He  composed  poetry  in  the  midst 
of  battles ;  and,  as  danger  kindled  his  genius,  so 
genius  animated  his  courage.  An  arrow  de]3rived 
him  of  his  right  eye  befoie  Ceuta;  but  he  hoped 
that  his  wounds  would  receive  a  recompence,  though 
his  talents  were  not  appreciated ;  but  envy  opposed 
his  claims.  Full  of  indignation  at  seeing  himself 
neglected,  he  embarked  in  1553  for  India.  He  landed 
at  Goa,  where  his  powerful  imagination  was  excited 
by  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter; 
and,  although  he  had  much  reason  to  complain  of 
them,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  celebrating 
their  glory  in  an  epic. 

But  this  \-ivacity  of  mind,  essential  to  the  poet,  is 
not  easily  united  with  the  moderation  which  a  de- 
pendent condition  demands.  Camoens  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  abuses  of  the  government  in  India, 
and  wrote  a  satire  which  caused  his  banishment  to 
Macao.  Here  he  lived  several  years  in  no  other 
society  than  that  of  nature,  which  showered  round 
him  in  abundance  all  the  charms  of  the  east.  Here^ 
too,  he  composed  his  Lusiad.  ^'asco  de  Gama's 
expedition  to  India  is  the  subject  of  the  poem. 
The  parts  of  it  which  are  best  known  are  the  episode 
of  Ines  de  Castro,  and  the  appearance  of  Ada- 
raastor,  who,  by  means  of  his  power  over  the  storms, 
aims  to  stop  Gama's  voyage  when  he  is  about  to 
double  the  Cape.  In  conformity  to  the  taste  of  the 
time,  Camoens  united,  in  this  poem,  a  narrative  of 
the  Portuguese  history  with  the  splendour  of  poetic 
description,  and  Christianity  with  mythological 
fables.  He  pleased  himself  with  tracing  the  descent 
of  the  Portuguese  from  the  Romans,  of  whom 
Mars  and  Venus  are  considered  the  progenitors  and 
protectors.  Since  fable  ascribes  to  Bacchus  the  first 
conquest  of  India,  it  was  natural  to  represent  him 
as  jealous  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Portuguese.  If 
the  imitation  of  the  works  of  classical  antiquity  has 
been  of  any  disadvantage  to  the  Lusiad,  the  injury 
consists,  perhaps,  in  a  diminution  of  the  originality 
which  one  expects  in  a  work  in  which  India  and 
Africa  are  described  by  an  eye-witness.  The  versi- 
fication of  the  Lusiad  has  something  so  charming 
and  splendid  that  not  only  cultivated  minds,  but 
even  the  most  unlettered  people,  are  enraptured  by  its 
magic,  and  learn  by  heart  and  sing  its  beautiful 
stanzas.  The  general  interest  of  the  poem  consists 
principally  in  the  patriotic  feeling  which  pervades  it. 
The  national  glory  of  the  Portuguese  appears  here 
in  every  form  which  invention  can  lend  to  it ;  and 
therefore  the  countrymen  of  Camoens  must  naturally 
admire  this  poem  more  than  foreigners,  and  many 
critics  pronounce  the  "Lusiad"  a  more  powerful  and 
pure  historical  painting  than  Tasso's  "Jerusalem 
Delivered."  Camoens  was  at  last  recalled  from  his 
banishment,  but  new  misfortunes  attended  him.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mecon,  in  Cochin-China,  he 


swimming,  holding  in  one  hand,  above  the  water, 
the  manuscript  of  his  poem,  the  only  treasure  wliich 
he  rescued  from  the  waves,  and  which  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life.  In  Goa  he  encountered  new  perse- 
cutions ;  he  was  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and 
was  not  allowed,  until  his  friends  became  responsible 
for  him,  to  embark  and  return  to  Lisbon  in  1569. 
King  Sebastian,  yet  hardly  past  the  age  of  child- 
hood, took  an  interest  in  Camoens.  He  accepted 
the  dedication  of  his  epic  (which  appeared  in  1572), 
and,  being  on  the  point  of  embarking  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  he  felt  more  sen- 
sibly than  others  the  genius  of  the  poet,  who,  like 
him,  loved  dangers  if  they  led  to  glojy.  But  Sebas- 
tian was  killed  in  a  battle  before  Alcagar  in  1758. 
\Yith  him  the  royal  family  became  extinct,  and  Por- 
tugal lost  her  independence.  Every  source  of  as- 
sistance, as  well  as  every  hope  of  Camoens,  was  de- 
stroyed by  this  event.  So  great  was  his  poverty 
that  at  night  a  slave,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  India,  begged  in  the  streets  in  order  to 
support  the  life  of  his  master.  In  this  misery  he  yet 
wrote  lyric  poems,  some  of  which  contain  the  most 
moving  complaints.  This  hero  of  Portuguese  lite- 
rature, the  ornament  of  his  country  and  of  Europe, 
died  at  last  in  1586,  in  the  hospital  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

CAMPANELLA,  THOMAS.  — This  celebrated 
Calabrese  entered  into  the  order  of  Dominicans  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  studied  theology  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge  with  assiduity,  but  was  prin- 
cipally attracted  by  philosophy.  The  opinions  of 
Aristotle,  then  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  ap- 
peared to  him  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1591  he  pub- 
lished at  Naples  a  work  entitled  "  Philosophia  Sensi- 
bus  Demonstrata,''  intended  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  prevailing  doctrines.  This  book  procured  him 
some  admirers  and  more  enemies.  He  then  went  to 
Rome  and  afterwards  to  Florence,  where  he  was  well 
received  Ijy  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand,  but,  not  ob- 
taining the  preferment  which  he  expected,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bologna,  and  then  to  Padua,  where  he 
gave  lectures  on  philosophy.  In  1598  he  returned 
to  Naples,  and  revisited  shortly  after  Calabria,  where 
in  the  following  year  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  government,  to  which 
Naples  was  then  subject.  A  scheme  was  imputed 
to  him  of  having  engaged  the  Turks  to  assist  him 
in  making  himself  master  of  Calabria.  On  this  im- 
probable and  apparently  unfounded  accusation  he 
was  imprisoned,  and,  after  being  repeatedly  tor- 
tured, condemned  to  perpetual  confinement.  la 
this  situation  he  -v^TOte  many  learned  works,  after- 
wards published.  At  length,  in  1626,  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  procured  his  removal  to  Rome,  and  in  1629 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  pension. 
Dreading  some  further  persecution  from  the  Spa- 
niards, he  in  1634  withdrew  to  France,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
learned  men  of  that  country.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1639. 

CAMPAN,  JANE  LOUISA  HENRIETTA.— 
This  celebrated  Freuch woman  was  born  in  1752. 
She  early  in  life  acquired  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  particularly  the  Italian  and  English,  and 
v/as  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  reading  and  reci- 
tation. These  acquisitions  procured  her  the  place 
of  reader  to   the  French  princesses.     On  the  mar- 
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riage  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  with  the 
dauphin,  aftenvarrls  Louis  X\'L,  this  lady  was  at- 
tached to  her  suite,  and  continued  during  twenty 
years  to  occupy  a  situation  about  her  person.  Her 
general  intelligence  and  turn  for  observation  enabled 
her,  in  the  course  of  her  service,  to  collect  the  mate- 
rials for  her  "  Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  the 
Queen  of  France,"  first  published  at  Paris,  and  trans- 
lated and  printed  in  London,  1 823,  but  of  which  a  new 
and  more  perfect  edition  has  since  appeared.  This 
work  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  information  it 
affords,  but  is  also  creditable  to  the  literary  talents 
of  the  authoress.  This  lady,  soon  after  obtaining 
her  appointment'  at  court,  was  married  to  M.  Cam- 
pan,  son  of  the  secretary  of  the  queen's  closet.  The 
revolution  deprived  her  of  her  'place,  and,  when  her 
unhappy  mistress  was  made  a''prisoner,  she  in  vain 
requested  permission  to  share  in  her  confinement. 
Under  the  government  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Campan  narrowly  escaped  the  gviillotine  ;  and  after 
the  fall  of  that  tyrant  she  opened  a  private  seminary 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies,  which  she  con- 
ducted with  great  success.  Bonaparte  afterwards 
placed  her  over  his  establishment  at  Ecouen,  for 
orphan  daughters  of  members  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour. She  presided  there  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  when  the  institution  was  abolished.  The 
remainder  of  her  life  fwas  passed  in  retirement  -at 
Nantes,  and  was  partly  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  her  memoirs.     She  died  March  16,  1822. 

CAMPBELL.  GEORGE.— This  learned  Scottish 
di^-ine  was  bom  in  Aberdeen.  December  25,  1719. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Marischal  College,  and  com- 
menced his  studies  in  divinity  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1741.  Seven  A'ears  afterwards  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  church.^  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen  in  June  1757,  where 
his  various  and  extensive  'talents  were  appreciated 
by  those  who  knew  best  their  worth,  and  where  his 
fame  was  most  likely  to  be  rewarded.  Accordingly, 
in  1759,  he  was  presented  by  his  majesty  to  the 
office  of  principal  of  Marischal  College,  and  soon 
made  it  appear  that  he  was  worthy  of  this  dignity. 
Hume  had  a  short  time  previous  published  his 
"  Essay  on  Miracles,"  in  answer  to  which  Campbell 
published  his  celebrated  "  Dissertation  on  Miracles," 
which  deservedly  raised  his  character  as  a  metaphy- 
sician and  polemical  writer.  This  "  Dissertation" 
was  originally  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  sermon, 
which  he  preached  before  the  pro^-incial  synod  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1760. 

Dr.  Campbell  continued  for  twelve  years  to  dis- 
charge the  offices  of  principal  of  Marischal  College, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  students,  as  he  imited  great  learning  to 
strictly  Airtuous  conduct.  In  the  latter  office  he 
lived  in  the  greatest  harmony  with  his  colleagues, 
and  bv  all  his  hearers  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy 
man,  a  good  preacher,  and  one  of  the  best  lecturers 
they  had  ever  heard.  In  June  1771  he  was,  on  a 
vacancy  by  resignation,  elected  professor  of  divinity 
in  Marischal  College.  Tliis  appointment  was  at- 
tended with  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge 
as  one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  as  minister 
of  Gray  Friars,  an  office  conjoined  to  the  professor- 
ship, he  had  to  preach  once  every  Sunday  in  one  of 
the  churches,  and  besides  this  had  the  offices  both 
of  principal  and  professor  of  divinitj'  to  discharge. 


In  the  latter  office  he  increased  the  times  of  instruct- 
ing his  pupils,  so  that  they  heard  nearly  double 
the  number  of  lectures  which  were  usual  Avith 
his  'predecessors,  and  he  so  arranged!  his  subjects 
that  every  student  Avho  chose  to  attend  regularly 
during  the  shortest  period  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  might  hear  a  complete  course  of  lectures 
on  theolog}',  embracing  under  the  theoretical  part 
every  thing  that  the  student  of  di-\anity  should  know, 
and  under  the  practical  branch  every  thing  that  he 
should  do,  as  a  reader  of  sacred  or  church  history, 
a  Biblical  critic,  a  polemic  divine,  a  pulpit  orator,  a 
minister  of  a  parish,  and  a  member  of  the  church 
courts  on  the'Scotch  establishment. 

In  1776  Dr.  Campbell  published  his  "Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,"  which  established  his  reputation  as  an 
excellent  grammarian.  He  also'published  a  few  occa- 
sional sermons.  That  "  On  the  Spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel," 1777,  placed  him  at  variance  with  many  mem- 
bers of  his  own  church,  who  adhered  more  closely 
to  the  Cal\inistic  creed  than  the  doctor.  In  1779, 
when  a  considerable  alarm,  followed  by  riots  in 
Scotland,  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics. 
Dr.  Campbell  published  an  address  well  calculated 
to  quiet  the  public  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
took  occasion  to  express  his  dislike  of  the  tenets  of 
Catholicism.  The  same  year  he  pubhshed  a  sermon 
on  the  happy  influences  of  religion  on  civil  society. 
The  last  work  which  he  li\'ed  to  publish  was  his 
"Translation  of  the  Gospels,  with  Preliminary  Dis- 
sertations'and  Explanatory  Notes." 

In  his  seventy-second  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  he  unexpectedly  recovered, 
and  retained  his  health  till  the  31st  of  March,  1796, 
when  he  was  struck  with  the  palsy,  which  ended  in 
his  death. 

CAMPBELL.  JOHN,  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
who  early  in  life  distinguished  himself  by  a  variety 
of  literar}' works.  In  1736  he  published  the  "Mili- 
tary" History  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,"  which  gained  him  so  much  reputation 
that  he  was  engaged  soon  after  to  assist  in  writing 
the  ancient  part  of  the  "  Universal  History."  In  1742 
he  jniblished  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  "  Lives  of 
the  Admirals  and  other  British  Seamen,"  the  two  last 
volumes  of  which  appeared  in  1744.  In  1745  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  "  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,"  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  in 
which  Campbell  was  engaged.  The  articles  written 
by  him,  extending  through  four  volumes  of  the  work, 
are  both  in  point  of  style  and  matter  much  superior 
to  those  of  his  coadjutors.  They  are  liable,  how- 
ever, to  one  general  censure,  arising  from  the  almost 
unvarjnng  strain  of  panegjTic  in  which  the  writer  in- 
dulges, and  which  has  repeatedly  subjected  him  to 
critical  animadversion.  In  1750  he  published  the 
"  Present  State  of  Europe,"  containing  much  histo- 
rical and  political  information.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed on  the  modern  part  of  the  "  Universal  His- 
tory." His  last  and  favourite  work  was  a  "  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain."  He  died  on  the  2Sth  of 
December,  1775. 

CAMPBELL,  JOHN.— This  distinguished  Scot- 
tish general  and  statesman  was  second  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle.  He  was  born  October  10,  1678,  and  in  1694 
was  made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot. 

In  1705  he  was  nominated  lord  high  commissioner 
to  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  Queen  Anne  created 
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him  baron  of  Chatham  and  earl  of  Greenwich.  The 
(kike,  after  this  accession  of  honours,  passed  over  to 
Germany  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Oudenarde  and  Tournay.  From  the  Low  Countries 
he  proceeded  to  Spain.  When  he  arrived  at  Barce- 
lona, on  the  29th  of  May,  1711,  he  found  the  troops 
in  so  \vretched  a  [condition,  and  the  affairs  of  the  al- 
lies at  so  low  an  ebb.  by  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
preceding  year  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  and  in 
other  actions,  that  he  was  not  able  to  undertake  any 
thing  of  consequence.  The  British  troops  were  in 
great  distress  for  want  of  subsistence,  though  the 
ministry  had  promised  to  supply  him  liberally,  and 
the  fparhament  had  granted  1,500,000/.  for  that 
service.  The  duke  of  Argyle  WTote  pressing  letters 
to  the  ministry,  and  loudly  complained  that  he  was 
altogether  unsupported  ;  but  no  remittances  arrived, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  raise  money,  on  his  own  cre- 
dit to  idefray  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  troops. 
He  had  the  misfortvme  also  to  be  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
quit  the  camp,  and  retire  to  the  town  of  Barcelona  ; 
but,  his  health  being  re-established,  he  quitted  Spain, 
without  having  been  able  to  attempt  any  enterprise 
of  importance.  Before  his  return  to  England,  he 
went  to  Minorca,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
governor,  but  made  no  long  stay  there. 

In  June  1712  the  queen  appointed  him  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land-forces  in 
Scotland,  and  captain  of  the  company  of  foot  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  But  he  did  not  long  continue 
upon  good  terms  with  the  ministry,  and  opposed  a 
bill  which  was  brought  in  by  the  administration 
appointing  commissioners  to  examine  the  value  of 
all  the  grants  of  crown  lands  made  since  the  revolu- 
tion. In'  which  a  general  resumption  was  intended  to 
have  been  made.  In  1714,  when  it  was  debated  in 
the  house  of  peers  whether  it  should  be  resolved 
that  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger  under  the 
then  administration,  the  duke  of  Argyle  maintained 
the  affirmative,  and  also  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry  relative  to  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  His  grace  likewise  opjjosed  the 
extension  of  the  malt-tax  to  Scotland,  and  was  aji- 
pointed,  with  the  earl  of  Mar  and  two  Scotch  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  commons,  to  attend  the  queen, 
and  make  a  remonstrance  to  her  majesty  on  this 
subject.  He  also  supported  the  motion  that  was 
inade  by  the  earl  of  Seafield,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  dissoh-ing  the  union.  In  his  speech  in 
parliament  upon  this  subject,  he  admitted  "  that 
he  had  a  great  hand  in  making  the  union,  and 
that  the  chief  reason  that  moved  him  to  it  was  the 
securing  the  protestant  succession;  but  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  might  be  done  as  well  now  if 
the  union  were  dissolved."  He  added,  "  that  he 
believed  in  his  conscience  it  was  as  much  for  the 
interest  of  England  as  of  Scotland  to  have  it  dis- 
solved: and,  if  it  were  not,  he  did' not  expect  long 
to  have  either  property  left  in  Scotland  or  hberty 
in  England."  ITiis  conduct,  which, was  certainly 
not  very  consistent,  having  given  great  off'ence 
to  the  ministry,  he  was  about  this  time  deprived 
of  all  the  employments  he  held  under  the  crown, 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  administration  to  the 
end  of  this  reign.  But,  when  Queen  Anne's  life 
was  despaired  of,  he  attended  the  council-chamber 
at  Kensington,  without  being  summoned ;  and 
his  attendance  on  this  occasion  was  considered  as 
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highly  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

On  the  demise  of  the  queen,  the  duke  of  Argj'le 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  till  George  I.  should  ar- 
rive in  England,  and  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1714,  he  was  again  constituted  general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  in  Scotland  ;  and,  on 
the  1st  of  October  following,  he  was  sworn  a  member 
ofthe  new  privy  council.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  establishing  the  household  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  made 
groom  of  the  stole  to  the  prince. 

AYhen  the  in.surrection  of  1715  was  raised  in 
Scotland  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  the  duke  of 
Argyle  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces 
there,  and  on  the  13th  of  Novemlier  he  engaged 
the  army  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Mar  at 
Dumblain.  The  duke's  troops  did  not  consist 
of  more  than  3500,  while  those  of  the  earl  of 
Mar  amounted  to  9000.  His  grace  acted  in  the 
action  with  great  gallantrj"-,  and  was  congratulated 
on  account  of  the  advantage  that  he  had  obtained 
in  a  letter  from  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh. 
Soon  after,  the  duke  was  joined  by  a  bod)'  of 
dragoons  from  England,  and  by  6000  Dutch  troops 
under  General  Cadogan ;  and,  being  thus  rein- 
forced, he  compelled  the  prince's  ai-my  to  a])an- 
don  Perth,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1716;  and  the 
pretender  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  retire 
to  France.  The  duke  of  Argyle  now  repaired  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  after  being  magnificently  entertained  by  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  gratitude  for  the  sig- 
nal services  he  had  rendered  to  that  city  and  king- 
dom in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  set  out  for 
England,  and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  March  in  London, 
where  he  was  very  graciously  received  by  his  Majesty. 

The  duke  continued  to  hold  many  important 
offices  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  3rd,  1743.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Alibey,  where  a  fine  monument  was  afterwards 
erected  to  his  memory. 


CAMPE,   JOACHIM    HEINRICH,  a  learned 
writer  born  in  1 746,  at  Deensen,  iiT  the  territory  of 
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Brunswick.  In  1773  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Prus- 
sian service,  and  shortly  after  he  founded  a  private 
institution  for  education  near  Hamburo^,  but  left  it 
on  account  of  his  health,  in  1783,  to  Professor  Trapp. 
He  died  October,  1818,  at  the  age  of  seventj'-two 
years.  His  philosophical  treatises,  as  well  as  the 
works  which  he  composed  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  display  a  noble  and  philanthropic  spirit, 
and  the  ser\aces  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  education  have  been  universally  acknowledged. 
His  style  is  pure  and  flowing,  artless  and  animated, 
but  his  endeavours  to  purify  and  enrich  the  German 
language  were  carried  to  excess.  His  "  Robinson 
the  Younger"  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the 
European  languages,  even  into  modern  Greek.  His 
"  Theophron"  has  also  had  a  wide  circulation.  His 
letters  written  in  1789  from  Paris,  containing  warm 
eulogiums  on  the  Frencli  revolution,  are  bold  and 
eloquent,  but  marked  with  the  enthusiastic  exagge- 
ration of  the  time,  and  drew  upon  him  many  se- 
rious and  satirical  attacks. 

CAMPEGIO,  or  COMPEGIO,  LAWRENCE, 
an  eminent  cardinal  of  the  catholic  church,  was  a 
native  of  Bologna,  the  son  of  John  Campegio,  a 
learned  lawyer,  and  was  himself  professor  of  law  at 
Padua.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  went  into 
the  church,  and  in  1510  became  auditor  of  the  Rota, 
and  in  1512  bishop  of  Feltria.  Being  afterwards,  in 
1517,  created  cardinal,  he  was  sent  as  pope's  legate 
into  this  country  in  the  following  year.  His  business 
at  the  English  court  was  to  persuade  Henry  VIII.  to 
join  the  confederation  of  Christian  princes  against  the 
Turks.  He  was  very  favourably  received  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  had  several  spiritualities  bestowed  upon 
him,  among  which  was  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury; 
but,  not  being  able  to  accomplish  the  business  of  his 
mission,  he  returned  to  Rome.  When  the  contro- 
versy respecting  Henry's  divorce  began,  in  1527, 
Cardinal  Campegio  was  sent  a  second  time  into 
England,  to  call  a  legantine  court,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  Cardinal  Wolsey  were  to  sit  as  judges. 
Having  arrived  in  London  in  October  1528,  the  first 
session  began  at  Blackfriars,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1529.  and  the  trial  lasted  until  the  23d  of  July,  when. 
Queen  Catherine  appealing  to  the  pope,  the  court 
was  adjourned  until  September.and  was  then  dissolved. 
Afterwards  Campegio  was  recalled  to  Rome,  the  king 
making  him  considerable  presents  upon  hisde])arture; 
but  a  rumour  being  spread  that  he  carried  along 
with  him  a  treasure  belonging  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
whose  downfal  was  at  this  time  contrived,  and  who, 
it  was  suspected,  intended  to  follow  him  to  Rome,  he 
was  pursued  by  the  king's  orders,  and  overtaken  at 
Calais.  His  baggage  was  searched,  but,  nothing 
being  found  of  the  kind  suspected,  he  complained 
loudly  of  this  violation  of  his  sacred  character.  In 
this,  however,  he  obtained  no  redress,  and,  when 
King  Henry  understood  that  the  see  of  Rome  was 
not  disposed  to  favour  him  with  a  divorce  from  his 
queen,  he  deprived  Campegio  of  his  see  of  Salisbury. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  August  1539,  leaving  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  learned 
men,  and  much  esteemed  by  Erasmus,  Sadolet,  and 
other  eminent  men  of  that  time. 

CAxMPER,  PETER.— The  name  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  and  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1722,  and  early 
distinguished  himself  in  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  and  also  as  a  writer  of 


the  beautiful.  He  drew  with  great  skill  with  the 
pen,  painted  in  oil,  modelled  in  wax,  and  knew  how 
to  handle  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor.  Camper  was  the 
first  who  proved  that  the  ape  of  which  the  ancients 
have  left  anatomical  descriptions  was  a  species  of 
orang  outang;  and  his  essays  on  lithotomj',  &c., 
have  spread  light  on  these  subjects.  He  was  much 
devoted  to  comparative  osteology,  and  believed,  what 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier  have  confirmed,  that  there 
have  really  existed  animals  of  which  the  species  are 
at  present  extinct.  His  "  Dissertation  on  the  Natural 
Varieties,"  &c.,is  the  first  work  which  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
which  the  author  distinguishes  by  the  shape  of  the 
skull.  After  a  life  of  great  industry  and  usefidness, 
he  died  at  the  Hague  in  1780. 

CAMPOMANES,  DON  PEDRO  RODRI- 
GUEZ, COUNT  OF.— ITiis  celebrated  Spanish 
minister,  whose  learning  and  profound  views  in  po- 
litical economy  ])lace  him  among  the  first  writers  of 
his  country,  was  born  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  director  of  the  academy  of  history,  and  his 
own  works  were  a  model  of  taste  and  industry,  and, 
as  a  statesman  and  a  publicist,  he  enlightened  his 
countrymen  by  his  writings  on  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  the  true  principles  of  commerce.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres  at 
Paris,  and,  on  the  proposal  of  Franklin,  of  the  philoso- 
phical society  of  Philadelphia.  Campomanes  raised 
himself  solely  by  his  own  merits.  His  reputation  as 
the  most  learned  lawyer  in  Spain  obtained  him,  in 
1765,  the  appointment  of  fiscal  to  the  royal  council 
of  Castile,  by  whose  order  he  published,  in  1768,  an 
"  Answer  to  the  Letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Cuenya,"  in 
which  that  prelate  asserted  that  the  immunities  and 
revenues  of  the  Spanish  church  were  attacked.  He 
assisted  Aranda  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Spain,  and  laboured  to  introduce  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  taxes,  to  diminish  the  number  of  men- 
dicants, &c.  In  1788,  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
IV.,  Campomanes  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile  and  minister  of  state.  With  the 
rise  of  the  count  Florida  Blanca,  the  favour  of  Cam- 
pomanes began  to  decline.  He  was  removed  from  the 
council,  and  retired  in  disgrace.  His  death  took 
place  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  his 
numerous  works  are,  "  Dissertation  on  the  Templars ;" 
"  Commercial  Antiquity  of  Carthage,"  in  which  he 
controverts  the  opinions  of  Dodwell,  on  the  Periplus 
of  Hanno ;  "  Discurso  Sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  In- 
dustria  Popular ;"  and  "  Discurso  Sobre  la  Educa- 
cion  Popular  de  los  Artisanos ;"  and  "A  Sequel"  to 
the  latter  work,  which  treats  of  the  causes  of  thede- 
cUne  of  the  arts  in  Spain. 

CAMUS,  CHARLES  ETIENNE  LOUIS,  an 
eminent  French  mathematician  of  the  last  century, 
born  in  1699  at  Cressy  en  Brie.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  of  the  first  of  which  learned  bodies 
he  became  an  associate  in  1733  and  of  the  latter  in 
1765.  He  was  also  one  of  the  scavans  commissioned 
by  his  government  to  measure  a  degree  within  the 
arctic  circle,  and  was  the  author  of  several  mathema- 
tical treatises,  besides  various  papers  printed  in  the 
transactions  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  in 
1768.      ■ 

CAMUS,  JOHN  PETER,  an  exemplary  French 
prelate,  born  in  Paris  in  1582,  who  on  account  of  his 
excellent  character  and  talents  was  created  bishop  of 
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Bellay  by  Henry  IV.  in  I609.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  in  which  he  blended  lessons  of 
piety  with  romantic  narrative  together  by  which  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  romance  readers,  and  in- 
sensibly drew  their  attention  to  matters  of  religious 
importance.  He  also  wrote  several  satirical  works 
against  the  monks,  whose  conduct  hewished  to  reform. 

In  1629  he  resigned  the  bishopric,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Cluny,  but  the  archljishop  of  Rouen, 
unwilling  to  lose  so  active  a  member  of  the  church, 
associated  him  in  his  episcopal  cares  by  appointing 
him  his  grand  vicar.  He  much  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  pointed  attacks  on  the  mendicant  orders, 
which  were  often  very  witty,  and  finally  retired  to  the 
hospital  of  incurables  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1652. 

CANALETTI,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Venice  in  1697.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  scene-painter,  and  was  himself  employed  in  that  oc- 
cupation, but,  aspiring  to  a  higher  walk  in  the  art, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Venice  em- 
ployed himself  in  taking  a  view  of  that  city  and  the 
neighbourhood,  which  he  treated  with  a  perfection 
of  perspective  and  a  conduct  of  aerial  tint  approach- 
ing to  illusion.  In  1749  he  visited  this  country, 
where  he  staid  two  years,  and  painted  some  very  fine 
pictures.     He  died  at  Venice  in  1768. 

CANNING,  GEORGE.— This  distinguished  states- 
man was  born  April  11,  1770.  His  father  was  a 
barrister,  but  feeling  more  interest  in  political  asso- 
ciations than  in  the  study  of  the  law  he  soon  became 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  ultimately 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  leaving  his  son  only  one  year 
old.  His  widow  then  became  an  actress,  and  young 
Canning  was  at  an  early  age  placed  at  Eton  School. 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford 


After  taking  his  first  degree  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Can- 
ning entered  himself  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
with  the  view  of  pursuing  the  profession  of  the  law. 
From  that  intention,  however,  he  was  diverted  by  the 
advice  of  Sheridan,  who  had  repeatedly  witnessed  his 
oratorical  powers  at  one  of  the  debating  societies 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  metropolis,  until  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  French  revolution  obliged 
the  government  to  put  them  down. 

Mr.  Canning  entered  parliament  in  1793.    "  From 


the  political  faith,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Sheridan,"  "  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  long  been 
the  friend  of  his  family,  and  at  whose  house  he  gene- 
rally passed  his  college  vacations,  the  line  that  he 
was  to  take  in  the  House  of  Commons  seemed  al- 
ready, according  to  the  usual  course  of  events, 
marked  out  for  him.  Mr.  Sheridan  had,  indeed, 
with  an  eagerness  which,  however  premature,  showed 
the  value  which  he  and  others  set  upon  the  alliance, 
taken  occasion  in  the  course  of  a  laudatory  tribute  to 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the 
success  of  his  first  etFort  in  the  house,  to  announce  the 
accession  which  his  own  party  was  to  receive  in  the 
talents  of  another  gentleman — the  companion  and 
friend  of  the  young  orator  who  had  now  distin- 
guished himself.  Whether  this  and  other  friend- 
ships, formed  by  Mr.  Canning  at  the  university,  had 
any  share  in  alienating  him  from  a  political  creed 
which  he  had  hitherto  perhaps  adopted  rather  from 
habit  and  authority  than  choice, — or  whether  he  was 
startled  at  the  idea  of  appearing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world  as  the  announced  pupil  and  friend  of  a 
person  who,  both  by  the  vehemence  of  his  politics 
and  the  irregularities  of  his  life,  had  put  himself,  in 
some  degree,  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion, — or 
whether,  lastly,  he  saw  the  difl!iculties  which  even 
genius  hke  his  would  experience  in  rising  to  the  full 
growth  of  its  ambition  under  the  shadowy  branches 
of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  and  that  superseding  in- 
fluence of  birth  and  connections  which  had  contri- 
buted to  keep  even  such  men  as  Burke  and  Sheridan 
out  of  the  cabinet,  at  all  events,  his  decision  was  in 
favour  of  the  minister  and  Toryism ;  and,  after  a 
friendly  and  candid  explanation  to  Mr.  Sheridan  of 
the  reasons  and  feelings  that  urged  him  to  this  step, 
he  entered  into  terms  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  by  him 
immediately  brought  into  parliament." 

Sir  Richard  Worsley  having  retired,  purposely  to 
make  room  for  him,  Mr.  Canning  took  his  seat  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Newtown,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  With  that  strong  sagacity  which  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  his  character,  and  with  the 
modesty,  also,  which  is  a  never  failing  accompani- 
ment of  genuine  abilities,  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  have 
been  determined  to  acquaint  himself  perfectly  with 
the  forms  and  usages  of  the  house  of  commons, 
before  he  took  any  active  part  in  its  debates.  During 
the  first  session  that  he  sat  in  parliament,  he  remained 
silent.  His  maiden  eflfort  w^.s  made  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1794,  in  the  debate  which  took  place,  in 
the  committee  of  supplies,  on  the  Sardinian  treaty, 
by  which  an  annual  subsidy  of  200,000Z.  was  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  the  restoration  of  the  terri- 
tories lately  wrested  from  him  by  France  was 
promised  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  order  that  he 
might  commence  his  parhamentary  career  with 
some  eclat,  the  field  was  left  open  on  that  night  by 
Mr.  Pitt  to  his  young  friend,  who  entered  at  fuU 
length  into  the  disputed  questions  of  the  origin  and  ob- 
jects of  the  war,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  stipulations 
made  with  Sardinia  were,  in  every  respect,  consistent 
with  the  declared  views  and  established  policy  of 
this  kingdom.  Although  this  speech  was  received 
with  much  attention  and  applause,  it  certainly  did 
not  excite  that  high  admiration  which  his  subse- 
quent parliamentary  efforts  elicited,  lliis  is  attri- 
buted by  an  acute  critic,  who  seems  to  have  had  access 
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to  particulars  of  his  early  life  not  generally  known, 
to  his  imitation  of  Burke. — "  Mr.  Burke,"  obsen'es 
this  writer,  "  sat  in  parliament  but  two  years  after 
Mr.  Canning,  in  1793,  entered  it.  This  was,  in  the 
end,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Canning, 
whose  admiration  of  the  philosophic  orator  was  so 
great  as  not  only  to  lead  to  an  identity  of  political 
vdews  and  opinions,  but  also  to  an  assimilation  of 
style  and  manner.  The  comparative  failure  of  his 
first  efforts  in  parliament  may,  therefore,  be  justly 
attributed  to  a  too  close  imitation  of  the  character  of 
Burke's  eloquence — the  most  dangerous  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Canning's  fancy,  playful  wit,  and  Tullian  taste 
could  well  hit  upon.  It  was  Apollo  learning  grace- 
ful motion  from  Hercules.  Burke  addressed  himself 
too  much  to  the  intellect  of  philosophers,  and,  con- 
sequently, valued  too  little  the  immediate  effect  of 
his  exertions  to  be  an  effective  debater.  There  was 
no  fusing  earnestness  in  his  manner,  no  locality  of 
feehng,  no  appearance  of  personal  interest ;  there- 
fore his  auditors  were  cold  and  unmoved.  He  spoke 
too  like  a  man  who,  'proudly  eminent  above  the 
rest  in  the  shape  and  gesture'  of  his  intellect,  felt 
that  all  mixture  of  fieslily  feeling  was  a  questioning 
of  his  dignity,  and  that  the  ordinary  local  interests 
and  emotions  of  humanity  were  derogatory  from  the 
character  of  one  who  legislated  for  all  times,  and  aU 
places,  and  many  people." 

Mr.  Canning  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1794.  Until  that  period  he  had  been  a 
frequent  resident  at  Christ  Church.  He  now,  how- 
ever, discontinued  that  practice,  and  made  the 
metropolis  his  constant  abode.  Mr.  Fox  having 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  motion  was 
warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  characterised 
the  proposition  as  being  in  some  points  of  ^iew 
useless,  in  others  impolitic,  and  in  none  as  pos- 
sessing any  claim  to  the  sanction  of  the  house. 

In  1796  Mr.  Canning  accepted  of  Mr.  Pitt  the 
post  of  under  secretary  of  state  ;  and,  at  the  general 
election  in  that  year,  he  was  returned  for  the 
treasuryboroughof  Wendover.  At  the  same  period  he 
was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the  alienation  office. 

In  the  autumn  of  1797  Mr.  Canning,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  Mr.  Frere,  and  other  of  his  friends, 
projected  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner," 
the  object  of  which  was,  by  the  twofold  operation  of 
argument  and  ridicule,  to  attack  the  numerous 
journals  which  in  that  perilous  time  were  advocating 
the  cause  of  equality  and  republicanism.  The  pros- 
pectus of  this  work  was  wTitten  by  Mr.  Canning.  Mr. 
WilliamGifford  having  been  appointed  the  editor,  the 
first  number  appeared  on  tlie  20th  of  November, 
1797,  and  the  pulilication  was  regularly  continued 
until  the  9th  of  July,  1798.  "  We  trust,"  says  the 
farewell  address  of  its  conductors, — "  We  trust  we 
have  '  done  the  state  some  service.'  We  have  driven 
the  Jacobins  from  many  strong-holds  to  which  they 
most  tenaciously  held.  AVe  have  exposed  their 
principles,  detected  their  motives,  weakened  their 
authority,  and  overthrown  their  credit.  AYe  have 
shown  them  in  every  instance  ignorant,  and  design- 
ing, and  false,  and  wicked,  and  turbulent,  and 
anarchical — various  in  their  language  but  united  in 
their  plans,  and  steadily  pursuing,  through  hatred 
and  contempt,  the  destruction  of  their  country." 

It  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the  productions  of  the 


various  powerful  contributors  to  this  publication, 
among  whom  even  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  disdain  to  rank 
himself.  'ITie  most  striking  poetical  effusions  which 
it  contains  were  unquestionably  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Canning,  who  also  furnished,  if  not  the  whole, 
the  greater  part  of  "The  Rovers,  or  the  Double 
Arrangement,"  a  burlesque  on  the  sentimental  Ger- 
man drama,  juid  certainly  one  of  the  happiest  and 
most  effective  that  ever  was  written.  With  these 
performances  of  his  comparative  youth  Mr.  Canning 
was  in  after-life  frequently  twitted,  as  if  he  had 
committed  himself  by  them.  He  adhered,  however, 
with  constancy  to  a  declaration  which  he  made  in 
the  coiuse  of  a  debate  in  parliament  in  the  year  1807, 
"that  he  felt  no  shame  for  the  character  or  principles 
of  the  'Anti-Jacobin,"  nor  any  other  sorrow  for  the 
share  he  had  in  it  than  that  which  the  imperfection 
of  his  pieces  was  calculated  to  inspire." 

In  the  session  of  1798,  Mr.  Wilberforce  having 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  aI)olition 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Canning,  in  a  speech  of  great  feeling  and  abUity. 
Ofthis  speech  the  venerable  Mr.  Clarkson  has  taken 
notice  in  his  interesting  history  of  the  abolition  of 
that  abominable  traffic.  Mr.  Clarkson's  notice,  as 
was  just,  is  highly  complimentary.  After  stating 
that  the  cause  in  which  he  was  a  zealous  labourer 
had  lost  the  support  of  the  late  Mr.  AYyndham,  of 
whom  it  was  well  said  that  he  had  so  rare  a  knack 
of  differing  from  the  views  of  all  parties  that  he 
generally  found  out  a  third  side  to  every  disputed 
question,  Mr.  Clarkson  goes  on  to  say  that  the  loss 
sustained  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  member  for  Wendover,  whose 
elequence  was  equal  and  whose  zeal  was  more 
fervent.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  notice  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charges  of  inconsistency  which 
have  since  been  urged  against  Mr.  Canning.  His 
earliest  attempts  in  literature  were  consecrated  to 
the  fallen  condition  of  Greece,  which  it  was  one  of 
his  latest  endeavours  to  raise  from  her  low  and  lost 
estate.  And  amongst  the  earliest  displays  of  his 
oratory  was  the  one  just  mentioned  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed  sons  of  Africa,  and  his  talents,  his  time, 
and  all  his  influence,  in  office  and  out  of  office,  were 
ever  after  steadily  directed  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  pur- 
sued that  object  with  more  zeal  than  Pitt  and  with 
more  prudence  than  Fox. 

Mr.  Canning  was  in  March,  1799,  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  managing  the  affairs  of 
India,  and,  in  the  debate  which  took  place  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1800,  on  his  majesty's  message  respect- 
ing the  overture  which  had  been  made  by  Bonaparte, 
Mr.  Canning  replied  to  Mr.  AAliitbread  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
manifest  insecurity  of  Bonaparte's  power. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1800,  Mr.  Canning  increased 
his  fortune  and  interest  by  a  marriage  with  Joanna, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  General  John  Scott  of 
Balcomie,'an  officer  who  had  acquired  a  princely  for- 
tune in  the  East  Indies.  General  Scott  was  a  man 
of  A'ery  eccentric  character.  He  had  conceived  a 
great  dislike  for  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  in  making  his  will,  he  di^^ded  his 
property  in  equal  parts  between  his  surviving 
daughters,  but  clogged  with  this  condition,  that  if 
the  elder  married  either  a  peer  or  the  heir  apparent 
to  a  peer  the  whole  of  her  shaie  should  de^^oh'e  to 
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ner  sister,  and  vice  versa.  Miss  Scott,  however,  after 
her  father's  death,  braved  all  hazards,  and  in  1795 
married  the  marquis  of  Titchfield,  who  on  the  occa- 
sion assumed  the  name  of  Scott  before  that  of  Ben- 
tinck.  Miss  Joanna  Scott,  instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  clause  in  the  will,  immediately  assigned 
over,  as  a  deed  of  gift  to  her  sister,  the  moiety  which 
should  otherwise  have  been  her  portion.  Mr.  Can- 
ning by  his  marriage  was  placed  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence, for  the  foi'tune  of  the  lady  exceeded 
100,000/. 

Early  in  the  year '1801  a  sudden  and  surprising 
change  was  effected  in  the  British  government. 
Tlie  administration  which  had  so  long  defied  the 
efforts  of  an  [able  and  indefatigable  party  was  sud- 
denly dissolved.  It  was  not  subdued  by  the  strength 
of  opposition,  deserted  by  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, or  .terrified  by  popular  clamour  into  retreat. 
The  ostensible  cause  of  its  dissolution,  and  which 
from  the  correspondence  since  published  between 
George  III.  and  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  the  real 
one,  was  the  disappointment  of  the  minister  in  all  his 
efforts  to  induce  the  king  to  confirm  the  expectations 
which  had  been  held  out  to  the  catholics  of  Ireland 
at  the  time  of  the  union.  Mr.  Canning,  of  course, 
resigned  his  oflScial  situations.  The  following  year 
he  was  returned  member  for  the  borough  of  Tralee. 
He  now  appeared  on  the  opposition  side  of  the 
house,  and  assailed  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  with  such  a  force  of  argument  and  keenness 
of  irony  as  greatly  to  provoke  the  zealous  partisans 
of  that  gentleman. 

From  this  time  nothing  remarkable  occurred  in 
Mr.  Canning's  personal  or  public  history  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1806.  At  the  funeral 
of  that  statesman  Mr.  Canning  attended  as  a  sincere 
mourner,  and  many  years  after  this  melancholy  event 
Mr.  Canning,  in  a  public  speech  at  Liverpool,  said 
with  great  emphasis,  "  In  the  grave  of  Mr.  Pitt  my 
political  allegiance  hes  buried."  His  sense  of  the 
Ipss  which  he  individually,  as  weU  as  the  public  at 
large,  had  sustained  appeared  in  two  pieces,  one  in 
prose  and  the  other  in  verse,  on  the  character  of  that 
eminent  Tory  leader.  The  conclusion  of  the  first 
production  does  so  much  credit  to  both  parties  that 
we  shall  not  stand  in  need  of  an  apology  for  extract- 
ing it.  After  sketching  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
prominent  qualities  of  his  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning thus  feelingly  and  delicately  notices  his  per- 
sonal virtue :  "  Unallured  by  dissipation,  and  un- 
swayed by  pleasure,  he  never  sacrificed  the  national 
treasure  to  the  one  nor  the  national  interest  to  the 
other.  To  his  unswerving  integrity,  the  most  au- 
thentic of  all  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  that  un- 
bounded pubUc  confidence  which  followed  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career.  Ab- 
sorbed, as  he  was,  in  the  pursuits  of  public  life, 
he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare  himself  in  silence  for 
that  higher  distinction  which  is  at  once  the  incentive 
and  reward  of  human  virtue.  His  talents,  superior 
and  splendid  as  they  were,  never  made  him  forgetful 
of  that  Eternal  Wisdom  from  which  they  emanated. 
The  faith  and  fortitude  of  his  last  moments  were 
affecting  and  exemplary."  Mr.  Canning  was  now 
returned  member  for  Shgo;  and,  being  again  in 
opposition,  had  to  contend  with  some  of  his  former 
associates,  and  indeed  to  stand  almost  alone  against 
what  he  ironically  termed,  "  all  the  talents,  all  the 
wisdom,  and  all  the  experience  of  a  combined  host  of 


Whigs  and  Tories,  Foxites  and  Pittites."  His  auto- 
graph at  this  period  is  given  in  the  subjoined 
fac-simile. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1821,  two  bills 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Plunkett.  On  the  second  reading  of  one  of  those 
bills,  Mr.  Canning  supported  it  with  his  usual  fervour 
and  eloquence.  "  The  moment,"  he  observed,  "is 
peculiarly  favourable  for  discussion,  and  singularly 
free  from  any  hazard  with  which  the  measure  might 
otherwise  be  attended.  We  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  peace  in  a  great  degree  achieved  by  catholic  arms, 
and  cemented  by  catholic  blood — a  peace  which, 
notwithstanding  the  terrific  aspect  of  affairs  in  one 
quarter  of  Europe,  I  hope  is  yet  destined  to  l)e  per- 
manent. But  it  becomes  us,  with  a  view  to  political 
contingences,  to  fortify  ourselves,  by  adopting  aU 
those  means  of  strength  which  are  offered  to  our 
hands  ;  and  never  did  a  more  auspicious  period  occur 
for  augmenting  our  resources  and  elevating  our 
hopes.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  form  the  ex- 
pression of  national  gratitude  is  most  effectually  con- 
veyed ;  certainly  not  always  by  the  proud  column  or 
the  triumphal  arch  ;  but  that  it  will  appear  in  full  ra- 
diance, and  shine  out  with  lasting  splendour,  if  this 
grand  effort  of  legislation  be  consummated,  I  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Provided  the  result  be 
concord,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  by  what  particular 
mode,  or  on  what  general  understanding,  it  may  be 
accomplished.  I  care  not  whether  it  be  plucked 
from  protestant  gratitude,  or  tendered  in  generous 
confidence  as  a  voluntary  gift.  In  either  case  it  will 
bless  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  resembhng 
those  silent  operations  of  nature  which  are  beneficial, 
whether  they  rise  in  grateful  exhalations  or  descend 
in  fertilizing  showers."  In  subsequent  discussions 
on  the  same  measures  Mr.  Canning  took  a  prin- 
cipal part. 

On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  Mr. 
Canning  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  immediately  after  his  accession  to  power 
the  British  government  came  to  the  resolution  of 
estabUshing  consuls  in  the  principal  ports  of  the 
states  of  Spanish  America  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
out  commissioners  charged  with  an  examination  of 
the  actual  condition  of  those  countries.  Tliis  mea- 
sure was  generally  and  justly  considered  as  merely 
preliminary  to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  new  states.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ag- 
gression of  France  upon  Spain,  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  the  constitutional  government,  very 
much  contributed  to  confirm  the  determination  which 
the  British  cabinet  had  come  to  on  this  question. 
Mr.  Canning,  in  an  intervnew  on  the  subject  with 
Prince  Polignac,  the  French  ambassador,  declared  in 
very  unequivocal  terms  that,  although  Great  Britain 
was  desirous  that  Spain  herself  should  take  the  lead 
in  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  south 
American  colonies,  she  could  not  wait  indefinitely  for 
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that  event ;  and  that,  should  any  foreign  power  join 
Spain  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  colonies, 
Great  Britain  must  then  act  as  her  interests  might 
require.  So  decided  an  avowal  of  the  \iews  of  Eng- 
land on  this  great  question  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
purpose,  if  such  were  entertained,  of  employing  the 
force  of  the  continental  allies  of  Spain  as  a  means 
either  of  menace  or  coercion  against  the  new  Ameri- 
can republics. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1S27,  Mr.  Canning  was  ap- 
pointed first  commissioner  of  his  majesty's  treasury. 
No  sooner  was  he  appointed  to  this  office  than  the  , 
lord  chancellor  (Lord  Eldon),  the  duke  of  \\'el- j 
lington,  Earl  Bathurst,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  { 
Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Bexley  (who  afterwards, 
however,  resumed  his  place  in  the  cabinet),  Mr. 
Peel,  and  various  members  of  the  household,  and 
subordinate  members  of  the  ministry,  resigned  their 
offices.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  had  what  they  considered  an 
adequate  reason  for  adopting  so  strong  a  measure, 
which  reason  will  probably  transpire  at  some  future 
period.  Numbers  rejoiced  at  their  secession  ;  but  a 
large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  pubhc,  however 
highly  they  might  estimate  Mr.  Canning,  could  not 
forget  the  eminent  ser^^ces  which  had  been  rendered 
to  the  country  by  several  of  the  distinguished  indi- 
viduals who  had  thus  thought  proper  to  retire,  and 
could  not  help  deeply  regretting  that  any  circum- 
stances had  arisen  to  induce  them  to  take  such  a  step. 
Thus  deserted  by  so  many  of  his  old  political  con- 
nections, Mr.  Canning  was  compelled  to  look  for  col- 
leagues among  the  ranks  of  those  with  whom,  during 
his  whole  hfe,  he  had  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  political  hostility.  His  first  step,  however — a  step 
which  showed  the  prompt  and  determined  character 
of  his  mind — was  to  prevail  on  his  present  majesty, 
then  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  accept  the  office 
of  lord  high  admiral.  A  negociation  then  com- 
menced (if  indeed  it  had  not  commenced  before) 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  TNTiig  party,  which 
terminated  in  the  admission  of  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  party  into  the  administration,  and  the 
assurance  of  the  support  of  others. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  parUament  having  re-as- 
sembled, the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  sitting  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the"  House  of  Commons,  behind  Mr.  Canning. 
The  latter  in  a  powerful  speech  explained  the  course 
which  events  had  recently  taken,  and  which  had 
placed  him  in  the  situation  of  prime  minister.  He 
had  first  advised  his  majesty  to  fonn  an  administra- 
tion in  accordance  to  his  own  opinions  on  the 
catholic  question,  he  (Mr.  Canning)  offering  to  with- 
draw. "When  it  was  found  that  such  a  government 
could  not  be  established,  he  proposed  to  form  one  on 
the  plan  of  that  of  Lord  Liverpool.  This  was  pre- 
vented by  the  numerous  resignations.  "  \Mien  I 
received  them,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  "  I  said  to  my 
sovereign,  '  Here,  sire,  is  that  which  disables  me 
from  executing  the  orders  your  majesty  has  given 
me,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  administra- 
tion. It  is  now  open  to  your  majesty  to  adopt  a  new 
course,  for  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  in  the  execu- 
tion of  those  orders  that  is  irrevocable  ;  but  I  must 
fairly  state  to  your  majesty  that,  if  I  am  to  remain 
in  the  position  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
place  me,  my  writ  must  be  moved  for  to-day  ;  for  if 
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we  wait  until  the  holidays,  without  adopting  any 
definite  steps,  I  see  that  it  is  quite  hopeless  for  me 
to  attempt  to  persevere  in  the  objects  I  have  under- 
taken.' I  will  not  repeat  to  the  house  the  words  in 
which  my  gracious  sovereign  replied  to  this  repre- 
sentation ;  but  I  may  state  that  he  gave  me  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  confirmed  me  in  the  office  to  which  I 
had  been  named." 

An  opposition  of  a  rancorous  and  harassing  nature 
now  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  with  ceaseless 
activity  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Canning  boldly  and 
repeatedly  challenged  his  adversaries,  but  in  vain,  to 
bring  forward  some  specific  proposition  on  which  the 
sense  of  parliament  might  be  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1827,  Mr.  Canning,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  opened  his  budget  for  the 
year.  ITie  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  state- 
ment were  candour  and  simplicity.  Availing  himself 
of  the  language  of  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Pitt,  he  fur- 
nished a  gratifying  view  of  the  immense  resources 
and  undying  energies  of  a  country  like  England ; 
and  declared  his  determination  to  make  the  example 
of  that  statesman  the  guide  and  polar  star  of  his 
political  course.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr. 
Canning  made  a  declaration  which  elicited  general 
satisfaction.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  majesty's  government,  at  the  first 
moment  it  could  devote  to  the  examination  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  country,  its  income,  and  its  ex- 
penditure, to  adopt  every  practicable  reduction  in  the 
annual  estimates. 

In  the  subsequent  discussions  of  the  session  on 
the  com  laws  and  on  other  subjects  Mr.  Canning 
took  a  part,  but  it  was  painfully  evident  to  all  who 
saw  and  heard  him  that  his  bodily  vigour  was  gra- 
dually giving  way.  For  some  time,  indeed,  his  ardent 
mind  had  been  his  only  support  in  all  his  labours  ; 
but  that  ardent  mind,  by  impelling  him  to  exertions 
beyond  his  physical  strength,  was  destroying  the 
springs  of  life.  But  Mr.  Canning's  frame  was  not 
originally  feeble  ;  it  had  been  weakened  by  years  of 
thought  and  toil,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  a  few 
months  of  increased  anxiety  and  effort.  The  last 
occasion  on  which  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  on  the  29th  of  June,  1827  (three  days  be- 
fore the  prorogation  of  parliament),  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  ^Ir.  John  \Yood  respecting  a  sinecure 
place  which  had  become  vacant  in  Scotland ;  when 
he  intimated  that,  with  reference  to  the  place  alluded 
to,  his  majesty's  government  would  follow  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  appointed  in  1817 
to  examine  into  and  report  concerning  sinecure 
places. 

On  the  6th  of  Jvdy  a  treaty,  of  which  Mr.  Canning 
had  been  the  principal  promoter,  was  signed,  com- 
bining England,  France,  and  Russia,  in  a  determina- 
tion to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  About  the  middle  of  Jrdy  Mr.  Canning 
was  invited,  by  his  noble  friend  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, to  reside  for  a  short  time  at  his  grace's  villa  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  air  might  reno- 
vate his  health.  Here,  however,  his  indisposition  in- 
creased. Nevertheless,  his  attention  to  public  busi- 
ness continued  to  be  unremitting.  On  Monday  the 
30th  of  July  he  waited  on  his  majesty  at  the  Royal 
Lodge  at  Windsor.  On  Tuesday  he  came  to  town, 
and  transacted  business  at  his  house  in  Downing 
Street.     On  ITiursday  he  grew  so  much  worse  that 
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he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, which  in  tlie  course  of  Friday  became  more 
iirgent.  A  king's  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Mr.  Planta,  at  his  seat  of  Fairhght,  near  Hastings, 
who  immediately  set  off  for  town,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Chiswick.  Several  medical  gentlemen 
were  called  in  to  attend  a  consultation,  four  of  whom 
remained  all  night  at  Chiswick.  During  Saturday 
frequent  communications  were  sent  to  his  majesty  at 
the  Royal  Lodge,  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  all  the 
cabinet  ministers.  On  Saturday  evening  the  symp- 
toms became  alarming ;  six  medical  gentlemen  re- 
mained in  attendance  all  night.  Mr.  Canning,  how- 
ever, was  a  little  better  on  Sunday  morning,  and  lin- 
gered till  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August,  1827,  when 
he  expired  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  shock  which  the 
news  of  this  melancholy  event  occasioned  in  the 
country.  The  indications  of  pubhc  sorrow  were 
numerous  and  sincere.  Nor  was  the  impression 
confined  to  the  British  empire ;  it  extended  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe:  and  in  France 
there  were  several  characteristic  medals  struck  in 
memory  of  the  British  minister. 

Mr.  Canning's  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ;  and  pubhc  men,  of  all  parties,  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  desire  to  do  honour  to  his 
worth.  There  are  several  appropriate  monuments, 
but  the  most  simple,  and  as  such  the  one  best  fitted 
for  our  graphic  sketch,  is  given  beneath.     It  may  be 
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CANOVA,  ANTONIO. —This  eminent  artist 
stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  modern  sculptors.  He 
is  by  some  considered  as  the  third  in  the  list  of 
Italian  artists,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  standing 
first,  Bernini  second,  and  Canova  third.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  restorer  of  the  graceful  and  lovely 
style  of  art,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  as  far 
as  it  respects  softness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
excellent  handling  of  the  marble. 


proper  to  add  that   it  is  executed  in  bronze,  and 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  Palace  Yard. 


Canova  was  born  November  1, 175  7,  at  Possagno,  in 
the  Venetian  territory.  While  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old  he  displayed  his  talents  by  modelling  the  figure 
of  a  lion  in  butter,  which  was  placed  on  the  table  of 
Falieri,  the  seigneur  of  the  place.  He  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  labours  of  the  juvenile  artist  that  he 
sent  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  statuary  in  Bassano, 
where  he  acquired  skill  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
art.  His  first  work,  executed  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  was  a  Eurydice,  in  soft  marble,  of  half  the 
natural  size.  He  was  now  sent  to  the  academy  of 
Venice,  where  his  ])roper  study  of  the  art  commenced. 
He  gained  several  prizes,  and  excited  expectations 
which  he  more  than  equalled  in  the  sequel.  The 
first  work  which  he  was  commissioned  to  execute 
was  the  statue  of  the  Marchese  Poleni,  of  the 
natural  size,  for  the  city  of  Pc  Jua.  In  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  finished  the  group  of  D?edalus  and 
Icarus,  of  the  natural  size,  in  Carrara  marble.  It 
is  remarkable  as  a  juvenile  work,  but  is  only  a  faith- 
ful imitation  of  common  nature.  The  senate  of 
Venice  sent  him  in  1779  to  Rome,  with  a  salarj'  of 
300  ducats.  Here  the  first  fruit  of  his  study  was  an 
"  Apollo"  cro\\Tiing  himself  with  laurel,  three  palms 
high,  in  marljle.  It  is,  however,  weak,  and  without 
character.  Yet  the  artist  in  this  production  has 
advanced  beyond  the  mere  imitation  of  nature  ;  and 
this  statue  is  to  be  considered  as  his  transition  to 
the  ideal. 

A  group  as  large  as  life,  Theseus  sitting  upon 
the  slain  Minotaur,  was  the  first  large  work  by 
which  Canova  made  himself  known  in  Rome.  It  is 
one  of  his  best  works.  Theseus  has  the  character 
of  a  hero  ;  and  the  forms  show  the  study  and  style 
of  the  antiques.  It  was  received  with  universal 
applause,  and  Count  Fries,  in  Vienna,  purchased  it. 
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In  1783  Canova  undertook  the  execution  of  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  the  church  Degli 
ApostoU.  In  this  work  he  still  exhibited  the  usual 
style  of  composition,  and  only  improved  on  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  school  of  Bernini.  He  next 
made  the  group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  where  he 
first  displayed  his  own  peculiar  style,  of  which  love- 
liness is  a  striking  characteristic.  The  figures  are 
exceedingly  delicate  and  graceful;  yet  there  is  no 
point  of  view  from  which  the  countenance  of  both 
can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  ;  besides,  the  wings  of 
Cupid  project  disagreeably  from  the  group,  which 
presents  too  many  interstices.  About  the  same  time 
he  executed  the  likeness  of  the  young  prince  Czar- 
toriski  in  the  character  of  Cupid. 

He  was  then  employed  on  a  second  public  monu- 
ment, the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  in  St. 
Peter's,  which  was  finished  in  1792,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  colossal  size  and  simple  style.  Mean- 
while, the  fame  of  the  artist  continually  increased, 
and  he  established  in  the  palace  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  young  Vene- 
tians. His  next  works  v/ere  a  winged  Cupid, 
standing;  another  gi'oup  of  Cupid  and  Psyche; 
a  group  of  Venus  and  Adonis  (in  which  the  figure 
of  the  latter  is  particularly  beautiful),  for  the  mar- 
chese  Verio,  in  Naples ;  the  toml)  of  the  Venetian 
admiral  Emo,  for  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  is 
a  combination  of  basso-relievos,  with  figures  in  full 
relief.  Canova  also  made  a  very  lovely  Psyche, 
standing,  half-dressed,  with  a  butterfly  in  her  left 
hand,  which  she  holds  by  the  wings  with  her  right, 
and  contemplates  with  a  calm  smihng  mien.  He 
also  modelled  at  this  time  many  basso-relievos, 
mostly  scenes  from  the  life  of  Socrates,  taken  from 
ancient  fable  and  history,  which  cannot  all  be  called 
successful.  Only  one  of  these  models,  which  re- 
presents the  city  of  Padua  as  a  sitting  female  figure, 
was  executed  in  marble.  A  repentant  Magdalen,  of 
the  natural  size,  belongs  to  the  works  in  marble,  in 
which  he  has  carried  the  expression  of  the  melting 
and  the  soft  to  the  highest  degree.  Tlie  relaxing 
efl'ect  of  repentance  is  expressed  with  great  truth. 
His  Hebe  is  a  dehghtful  figure.  In  an  easy  and 
animated  attitude,  the  smihng  goddess  of  youth 
hovers  upon  a  cloud,  pouring  nectar  with  her  right 
hand  into  a  bowl,  which  she  holds  in  her  left.  Both 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  coronet  of  Hebe,  and  the  edges 
of  her  garment,  are  gilt.  Canova  was  fond  of  a 
variety  of  material,  and  often  endeavours  to  give  to 
his  statues  the  effect  of  pictures. 

He  next  displayed  his  talent  for  the  tragical,  in 
the  raging  Hercules  hiu'ling  Lichas  into  the  sea. 
The  group  is  colossal,  and  Hercules  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Farnesian ;  but  it  makes  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression, which  proves  that  the  genius  of  Canova 
was  not  adapted  to  such  subjects.  His  representa- 
tion of  the  two  pugilists,  Kreugas  and  Demoxenos, 
is  much  more  successful.  A  standing  group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
was  the  triumph  of  his  art.  Psyche  here  appears 
again  holding  the  butterfly.  A  Palamedes,  subse- 
quently executed  by  Canova  in  marble,  was  over- 
thrown in  the  \vinter  of  1805,  by  an  inundation,  and 
broken  in  pieces.  In  1796  and  1797  he  finished  the 
model  of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  late  arch-duchess 
Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  which,  in  1805,  was  placed  in  the  church 
of  the  Augustines  at  Vienna.     The  design  of  it  is 
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original ;  for  the  first  time  the  great  artist  ventured 
to  leave  the  common  track. 

In  1798  he  made  the  colossal  model  of  a  statue  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  which  is  justly  considered  one 
of  his  finest  works.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  studio  of  Canova  was  in  great  danger  from 
the  Jacobins;  but  the  lovely  Psyches,  Hebes,  and 
Cupids  softened  the  rage  of  the  mob,  and  saved  the 
work-shop  of  the  artist,  in  the  back  part  of  which 
the  royal  colossus  was  concealed.  He  afterwards 
executed  in  Rome  his  Perseus  with  the  head  of 
Medusa,  which,  when  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  was 
carried  to  France,  occupied  its  place  and  pedestal. 
This  statue  increased  the  fame  of  Canova  more  than 
any  of  the  preceding  works.  But  Perseus  has  no 
decided  character,  as  it  is  in  fact  only  an  imitation 
of  the  Apollo.  The  separate  parts  are  of  exquisite 
beauty  in  form,  as  weU  as  in  masterly  delicate 
finishing.  'Vh.e  magical  charm  of  the  finish  dazzles 
the  eye  and  makes  us  often  forget  the  more  severe 
forms  of  art. 

In  1802  Canova  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Roman  works  of  art,  and  knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  inidted  by  Bona- 
jjarte  to  Paris,  to  make  the  model  of  his  colossal 
statue.  In  the  beginning  of  1803  the  model  of  the 
emperor's  bust,  and  afterwards  that  of  his  colossal 
statue,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  workshop  of  the  artist. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  characteristic 
likeness,  exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  the  ideal 
character  of  the  ancient  heroic  style.  Tliere  is  not  a 
more  successful  Italian  work  of  the  kind  than  this 
bust :  the  figure  of  *;he  statue  is  not  so  good. 

Among  the  later  works  of  the  artist  are  a  Wash- 
ington, of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  attitude;  the 
tombs  of  the  cardinal  of  York  and  of  Pius  VH. ;  the 
busts  of  Pius  VII.  and  of  Francis  II. ;  an  imitation  of 
the  Medicean  Venus  ;  a  Venus  rising  from  the  bath; 
a  statue,  lying,  half-dressed,  upon  a  couch ;  the  tomb 
of  the  late  engraver  Volpato ;  the  colossal  group  of 
Theseus  killing  the  Minotaiu",  far  surpassing  his 
earlier  works  in  the  heroic  style  ;  the  tomb  of  Alfieri, 
for  the  counxess  of  Stolberg,  in  Florence,  and 
erected  in  that  place.  Of  this  beautiful  work  of 
art  our  readers  M'ill  find  a  graphic  sketch  under  the 
article  Alfieri.  We  may  further  enumerate 
the  Graces  rising  from  the  bath ;  the  monu- 
ment of  the  marchioness  of  Santa  Croce,  a  colos- 
sal basso-relievo,  in  marble ;  a  Venus ;  a  dancing 
girl,  with  almost  transparent  garments ;  the  portrait 
statue  of  the  wife  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  Vvith  the 
lyre  in  her  arms  ;  a  large  marble  statue,  with  beauti- 
ful drapery ;  a  colossal  Hector ;  a  Paris ;  a  Muse, 
larger  than  the  natural  size ;  a  model  of  a  colossal 
Ajax ;  and  the  model  of  a  sitting  statue,  in  rich  robes, 
of  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 

After  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  Canova 
was  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  demand  the  resto- 
ration of  the  works  of  art  carried  from  Rome.  He 
went  from  Paris  to  London,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
1816,  where  Pius  VII.  inscribed  his  name  in  the 
golden  book  of  the  capitol,  declared  him  "to  have 
deser\'ed  well  of  the  city  of  Rome,"  and  made  him 
marquis  of  Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  3000  scudi. 

Canova  continued  his  professional  exertions  with 
the  most  laborious  perseverance  till  1822,  and  died 
October  13th  of  that  year  from  a  sudden  breaking 
up  of  his  constitution.  This  occurred  at  Venice, 
and  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
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in  the  cattedral  of  St.  Mark,  the  sculptor's  heart  f  of  the  Russian  empire.  He  died  at  Astraean,  in 
beinor  placed  in  a  vase,  of  which  we  furnish  a  deline-  1723.  His  principal  work  is  calJed  "A  History  of  the 
ation  beneath.  Growth  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  It  has 

been  translated  into  our  ovra  language.  He  is  the 
author,  likewise,  of  the  "  Present  State  of  Moldavia," 
and  the  "  System  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion," 
which  have  both  been  repubhshed. 

CANTON,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Stroud  in  July  1 71 S. 
His  education,  though  not  a  classical,  was  a  solid  one, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  good  mathematical  scholar 
in  the  town.  On  being  taken  from  school  at  the 
usual  age  by  his  father  (who  intended  him  for  his 
own  business},  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
mathematics.  In  this  pm-suit  he  at  first  received  no 
parental  countenance,  but,  finding  means  to  evade 
his  prohibition,  a  sun-dial,  which  by  the  help  of  his 
Caroline  tables  he  managed  to  cut  upon  stone  with 
a  common  knife,  not  only  changed  his  father's 
opinion,  but  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to 
some  valuable  acquaintances,  especially  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miles  of  Tooting,  whose  influence  was  afterv.-ards  so 
successfully  exerted  in  his  favour  that  he  received 
permission  to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  arrived  there 
in  March  1737.  This  step  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fortune.  On  the  6th  of  May,  173S,  his  friend. 
Dr.  Miles,  articled  him  for  five  years  to  Mr.  Watkins, 
the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  academy  in  Spital 
Square,  who,  on  the  expiration  of  his  indentures. 
As  a  man,  Canova  was  respectable  and  amiable.  '  took  him  into  partnership,  and,  the  whole  concern 
He  was  active,  open,  mild,  obhging,  and  kind  towards  devolnng  to  him  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  he 
every  body.  He  had  neither  the  pride  nor  the  emy  continued  to  conduct  it  during  the  remainder  of  his 
of  an   artist,  and  his  opinion  of  himself  was  very  ,  o^m  hfe. 

modest,  notwithstandinghis  fame  was  spread  through  I  A  number  of  new  experiments  made  bv  him  in 
all  Eiu-ope.  He  was  not  only  disinterested,  but  j  electricity  with  the  Leyden  phial,  in  1745,  first 
animated  by  the  noblest  benevolence.  He  assisted  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  Royal  Societv,  of 
promising  young  artists,  and  established  prizes  for  \  which  body  he  was  elected  a  memljer,  and  obtained 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  In  short,  his  moral  ]  their  gold  medal  in  1750,  haAing  in  the  January-  of 
character  was  so  excellent  that,  even  among  his  ;  that  year  laid  before  them  a  "  new  method  of  makino- 
many  rivals,  there  is  but  one  voice  respecting  his  artificial  magnets  without  the  use  of  and  vet  su- 
worth  as  a  man.  His  last  work  was  a  large  group,  the  perior  to  natural  ones."  In  1 752,  on  the  change  of 
principalfigureofwhichrepresentsRehgionvictorious.  the  style,  he  forwarded  to  Lord  Macclesfield  his  cal- 
It  was  intended  to  be  placed  in  Rome,  as  a  monu-  dilations  for  finding  the  epact,  leap-year,  &c.  His 
ment  commemorative  of  late  events,  the  expense  to  communication  however  coming  too  late  for  insertion 
be  defrayed  bv  a  subscription  in  this  country.  .  in  the  book  of  common  praver  was  afterwards  used 

CANTEMIR,  DEMETRIUS.— This  distinguish-  j  by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
ed  individual  was  born  in  Moldavia,  in  1673.  At  '  globes.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  first  person  in 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Con-  j  England  who  verified  by  experiment  Frankhn's 
stantiuople,  where  he  remained  several  years.  He  '  theory  of  electricity,  attracting  the  fluid  from  the 
served  his  first  campaign  in  1692,  under  his  father,  clouds.  Although  a  very  constant  contributor  to  the 
upon  whose  death,  in  the  succeeding  year,  he  was  :  papers  published  by  the  society,  and  a  regular  cor- 
chosen  prince  of  Moldavia.  This  choice  was  not '  respondent  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  Porte,  and  he  was  ordered  to  reside  not  the  author  of  any  regular  or  separate  work, 
at    Constantinople,  where  his  abihties  soon  gained  ,  Canton  died  in  1772. 

him  the  favour  of  the  government ;  and  he  was  twice  \  C.INUTE,  I.,  a  celebrated  Danish  king  of  Eng- 
nominated  hospodar  of  Molda^-ia.  He  successfully  i  land  and  Denmark,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  both 
used  his  influence  to  transfer  that  dignity  to  his  kingdoms  A.  D.  1015.  He  was  called  the  Great  on 
brother.  He -was  appointed  the  third  time,  in  1710.  '  account  of  his  power,  as  Alfred  had  been  for  his 
with  the  promise  of  the  annexation  of  Walachia,  and  -virtue.  The  cruelties  committed  by  the  Danes  in 
exemption  from  tribute.  Notwithstanding  this  pro-  |  England  excited  Ethelred  II.,  the  twelfth  king  of 
mise,  as  soon  as  he  was  invested  •uith  his  office,  he  !  Saxon  descent,  to  a  dreadful  vengeance.  In  r002 
was  called  upon  for  the  amount  usually  paid  on  such  ;  he  caused  all  the  Danes,  women  and  children,  to  be 
occasions.  He  entered,  therefore,  into  a  treaty  with  '  massacred  on  the  same  day,  and  the  sister  of  Swevn, 
the  czar  Peter,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  princi-  '  then  king  of  Denmark,  he  caused  to  be  beheaded'  in 
pality  was  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Cantemir,  '  his  presence.  Swe}Ti  landed  in  England,  and  laid 
under  the  protection  of  the  czar,  whom  Cantemir  was  !  waste  the  country'  with  fire  and  sword;  but  he  died 
to  assist  in  his  war  with  Turkey.  The  czar,  how-  j  before  he  had  time  to  confirm  the  Danish  power  in 
ever,  being  abandoned  by  the  Poles  and  betrayed  by  this  island.  This  was  accomplished,  however,  by  his 
the  Molda\-ians,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Cantemir  !  son  and  successor,  Canute.  He  began  his  reign  by 
took  refua-e  in  his  dominions,  mth  the  rank  of  prince  \  devastating  all  the  eastern  coast  of  his  new  kingdom. 
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Fairfax,  which  were  nearly  those  of  discretion,  he  waS 


and  causing  the  EngUsh,  who  were  given  to  his  fa- 1 
ther  as  hostages,  after  he  had  cut  off  their  noses  and 
hands,  to  be  drowned  at  Sandwich.  He  then  received 
reinforcements  from  Denmark,  and  extended  his 
ravages  in  the  south  of  England.  The  valiant 
Edmund  marched  against  him  with  an  army,  and, 
although  he  was  several  times  overcome,  through 
the  treachery  of  Edric,  his  brother-in-law,  he  still 
maintained  himself  against  Canute,  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Danish  nobles,  weary  of  the  long-continued 
contest,  wished  to  bring  about  a  division  of  England 
between  the  two  princes.  A  solemn  treaty  secured  to 
Canute  the  north  of  England,  and  to  Edmund  the 
south.  But,  only  a  month  after  this  contract, 
Edmund  was  assassinated  by  two  chamberlains,  hired 
by  Edric  ;  and  Canute  became  master  of  all  England. 
At  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  he  induced  false- 
witnesses  to  affrm  that  Edmund  had  appointed  him 
heir  to  his  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  two  minor 
children.  After  the  assembly  had  confirmed  this 
settlement,  Canute  sent  the  two  young  princes  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
put  them  to  death.  The  latter,  however,  sent  them 
to  Hungary,  where  they  met  with  the  kindest  recep- 
tion. 

Canute,  who  had  begun  his  reign  with  barbarity 
and  crime,  afterwards  became  humane,  and  finally 
pious,  and  even  superstitious.  He  commenced  a 
more  equitable  administration,  by  punishing  the 
English  natives  who  had  betrayed  their  king,  and 
by  causing  Edric  to  be  hanged,  and  thrown  into  the 
Thames.  He  restored  the  Saxon  customs  at  a 
general  assembly,  and  ensured  to  the  Danes  and 
Englishmen  equal  rights  and  equal  protection  of 
person  and  property,  so  that  the  horror  which  had 
been  excited  by  his  tyranny  was  changed  into  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  his  power  was  confirmed  by  his 
marriage  with  Emma,  Ethelred's  widow.  He  now 
made  two  expeditions  to  the  continent,  one  to  con- 
quer Sweden  and  the  other  to  reduce  Norway.  But 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age  was  at  length 
brought  to  feel  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness.  He 
erected  churches  and  monasteries,  and  even  per- 
formed a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  im- 
portant privileges  for  the  schools  of  England.  It 
was  this  spirit  of  piety  that  animated  him  when,  to 
confound  his  flatterers,  he  seated  himself  upon  the 
strand,  and  commanded  the  waves  to  retire.  As  they 
advanced,  and  bathed  his  feet,  Canute  arose,  and  said 
that  he  only  was  almighty  whom  the  ocean  obeyed 
when  he  proclaimed,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further."  His  last  expedition  was  against  Mal- 
colm, king  of  Scotland.  He  died  four  years  after 
this  event,  A.  D.  1036,  at  Shaftsbury. 

CAPEL,  ARTHUR,  LORD.— This  talented  ad- 
herent of  Charles  L  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  on  whose  premature  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  respectable  family,  and  in  1640  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Hertford.  Like  many  of  the 
most  honourable  adherents  of  Charles,  he  voted 
with  the  parliament  in  the  first  instance,  and  even 
supported  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  His 
views  changing  as  the  quarrel  proceeded,  he  began 
to  oppose  the  party  which  he  had  at  first  supported, 
and  was  in  consequence  advanced  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Capel,  of  Hadeham.  In  1649  he 
defended  Colchester,  in  conjunction  with  Lisle, 
Lucas,  and  others,  against  the  parliamentary  forces; 
but  being  obhged  to  surrender  on  terms  offered  by 


committed  to  the  Tower,  from  wliich  he  made  his 
escape.  Being,  however,  retaken,  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  which  sentence  was  changed 
to  beheading,  and  carried  into  execution  on  the  9th  ol 
March,  1649.  Clarendon  is  of  opinion  that  twoorthree 
sharp  and  bitter  speeches,  which  passed  between 
Capel  and  Ireton,  cost  the  former  his  life.  He  endured 
his  fate  with  great  magnanimity,  and  left  behind  him 
a  volume  of  meditations,  and  several  letters. 

CAPEL,  ARTHUR,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
created  earl  of  Essex  at  the  restoration,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  to  Denmark,  and  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  ;  and  in  1679  became,  for  a  few  months 
only,  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Accused,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lord  William  Russel,  with  being  concerned 
in  the  rye-house  plot,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
in  July  16S3,  where  he  was  found  a  few  days  after- 
wards wth  his  throat  cut.  This  catastrophe  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  some  attribut- 
ing it  to  despondency  of  mind,  and  others  to  the  con- 
trivance of  the  opposite  party ;  and,  unhappily,  the 
character  of  that  wretched  era  in  English  history 
would  countenance  any  supposition. 

CAPEL,  EDWARD,  a  dramatic  critic,  who  was 
born  in  1713  at  Troston,  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  and 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  St.  Edmund's-bury, 
He  obtained  the  office  of  deputy-inspector  of  the 
plays  from  the  duke  of  Grafton,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  salary  of  2001.  a  year.  In  1745,  shocked  as 
he  himself  says,  at  the  licence  of  Hanmer's  plan, 
he  projected  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  duly  collated 
and  of  great  accuracy.  Three-and-twenty  years  were 
employed  on  this  undertaking,  which  at  length  ap- 
peared without  notes  or  commentary,  except  the  in- 
troduction, a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  the  stories 
of  the  different  plays,  and  a  table  of  the  different 
editions.  They,  however,  appeared  afterwards  in 
1783,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  entitled,  "  Notes  and 
various  Readings  of  Shakspeare,  &c.,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Collins."  His  style  was  quaint,  but  with 
sound  sense  and  erudition,  which  are  very  conspi- 
cuous in  his  introduction.     He  died  in  1781. 

CAPELLO,  BIANCA,  a  noble  Venetian  lady, 
whose  singular  adventures  and  final  elevation  have 
rendered  her  exceedingly  remarkable.  She  was  born 
about  1542,  being  the  daughter  of  Bartolomeo  Capello, 
a  patrician  of  Venice.  She  early  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  and  handsome  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of 
Salviati,  named  Buonaventuri.  The  consequence  of 
this  disgraceful  intrigue  was  the  pregnancy  of  the  lady, 
and  the  flight  of  the  lovers  to  Florence,  where  they 
married,  and  Bianca  lay  in  of  a  daughter.  Here  they 
lived  some  time  in  great  apprehension  and  obscurity, 
until  some  accident  or  contrivance  introduced  Bianca 
to  the  notice  of  Francis,  son  of  Cosmo,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  Her  uncommon  beauty  made  an  imme- 
diate impression  on  a  prince  notorious  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  sex ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  she 
and  her  husband  were  quickly  settled  in  a  splendid 
palace,and  the  latter  made  chamberlain  to  the  duke,andy 
to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Florentines,  entrusted  with 
a  large  share  of  public  business.  Bianca  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  introduced  at  court,  and  became  the  ob- 
ject of  great  admiration ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  even 
at  that  time  Francis  promised  to  marry  her,  should 
they  become  released  from  the  marriage  ties  by  which 
they  were  each  of  them  bound.  This  took  place  in 
a  very  few  years  on  her  part.     Buonaventuri,  having 
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engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a  woman  of  rank,  was 
assassinated    by    her    family ;     and    Francis     now 
avowedly    proclaimed    Bianca    his    mistress.      As 
Francis,  who  had  no  issue,  passionately  desired  even 
a  natural  child,  Bianca,  whose  intemperate  mode  o 
living  was  not  favourable  to  his  wishes,  carried  on 
all  the  forms  of  pregnancy,  and  presented  to  her  de- 
luded lover  a  new-born  male  child,  of  poor  parents, 
whom  he  joyfully  received  as  his  own,  and  christ-med 
Antonio.      A  legitimate  son,  produced  to  him  soon 
after  by  his  duchess,  induced  him  to  be  less  open  in 
his  attentions  to  Bianca;  but  the  death  of  his  wife, 
very  soon  after,  opened  to  the  latter  a  road  to  her 
final  elevation,  and  she  was  quickly  united  to  Francis 
by  a  private  marriage.     Her  ambition,  however,  was 
not  to  be  gratified  without  publicity,  and  she  induced 
the  grand  duke  to  send  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice 
to  inform  the  senate  of  his  marriage,  and  to  request 
them  to  confer  on  Bianca  the  title  of  daughter  of  the 
republic,  which  honour  was  supposed  to  entitle  those 
on  whom  it  was  bestowed  to  a  royal  alliance.     That 
government  assented,  and   Bianca,  being   crowned 
daughter  of  the  state,  was  solemnly  installed  grand 
duchess  of  Tuscany  in  1579.     In  1582,  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  Francis  expired,  and,  soon  after,  he  de- 
clared Antonio  his  lawful  son,  although,  it  is  said, 
Bianca  had  acknowledged  her  imposition.    Ferdinand 
the  brother  of  Francis,  and  his  lawful  heir,  was  not 
blind  to  these  proceedings,  and  paid  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  subsequent  reported  pregnancies  of  the 
duchess,  until,  the  state  of  her  health   setting   all 
idea  of  further  progeny  ^side,  she  essayed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  brothers,  and  Ferdinand 
paid  a  visit  to  Florence.     He  had  been  there  but  a 
short  time,  when  Francis  fell  ill,  at  his  hunting  -vil- 
lage of  Poggio,  where  his  brother  was  a  guest ;  and  two 
days  after,the  duchess  being  seized  with  the  .same  symp- 
toms, they  both  died,  after  about  a  week's  illness,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  Bianca  being  then  in  her  forty-fifth  year. 
The  known  character  of  the  Medici  family  caused  this 
catastrophe  to  be  attributed  to  poison ;  and  a  story 
is  current  that,  Bianca  intending  to  poison  Ferdinand 
with  a  prepared  viand,  he  had  the  address  to  make 
the  duke  and  duchess  eat  of  it  themselves.     As  there 
was  no  direct  motive  for  the  attempt  at  the  period, 
and  it  rests  only  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  malignant  fever, 
at  an  unhealthy  season,  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
sudden   termination   of  so  extraordinary  a   career. 
The  hatred  of  the  Florentines  has  made  Bianca  a 
monster  of  vice   and  cruelty  ;    a  thousand    a!)surd 
stories  were  propagated  of  her  propensity  to  magic 
and  other  crimes  :  and,  perceiving  the  impossibility 
of  gaining  their  affections,  she  employed  trains  of 
spies  and  informers,  which  added  still  more  to  their 
animosity.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  consummate  beauty  and  address,  with  little 
or  no  principle;  and  such  was  the  character  of  the 
Italian  courts,  at  the  period  in  which  she  flourished, 
that  she  had  only  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
become  very  nearly  as  vicious  as  the  Florentines  de- 
scribed her. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIAS,  JOHN.— This  celebrated 
Creek  nobleman  was  born  at  Corfu.  When  the 
Russians  were  masters  of  the  Ionian  islands  he 
rendered  himself  useful  to  them,  and,  in  1812,  he 
conducted  the  diplomatic  business  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  Admiral  Tschitschagoff"  was  com- 
mander-in-chief. When  this  army  was  united  with 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 
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the  great  Russian  army  after  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  Capo  d'Istria  managed  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence at  head-quarters,  under  the  emperor's 
direction,  and  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  that 
monarch  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  most  important  puljlic  business,  and 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of 
foreign  alFairs.  He  was  made  grand-cross  of  the 
Wlachmir  order,  knight  of  St.  Ann,  grand-cross  of 
the  royal  Austrian  Leopold  order,  and  of  the  Prus- 
sian order  of  the  red  eagle.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
Russian  ambassador  to  Switzerland,  negociated  with 
[  the  Austrian  ambassadors  the  new  relations  of  the  re- 
public, and,  in  September,  1814,  was  present  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  as  Russian  plenipotentiary,  from 
which  the  downfal  of  Napoleon  in  1815  recalled 
him  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  at  Paris. 

As  imperial  Russian  plenipotentiary.  Capo  d'Istrias 
subscribed  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  returned 
with  his  monarch  to  Petersburg,  where  he  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  council  of  state. 
His  endeavours  for  the  restoration  of  the  republic  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  for  the  support  of  the  established 
religion  in  Russia  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  are  well  known.  But,  as  Russia  af- 
fected to  disapprove  of  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Stroganoti'  returned  from  his  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1822,  Count  Capo  d'Istrias  left  the 
public  service,  and  retired,  as  a  private  man,  to  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  living  chiefly  at  Geneva.  In 
1822  he  arrived  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  and  was  im- 
mediately appointed  president  and  chief  of  the  Greek 
government.  As  a  despotic  chief  Capo  d'Istrias  now 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  but 
the  republicans  who  had  laboured  to  throw  of  the 
Turkish  yoke  were  entirely  neglected  or  viewed  with 
suspicion.  A  conspiracy  was  ultimately  formed, 
which  ended  in  his  death,  as  he  was  assassinated  in 
1831. 

CAPON,  AVILLIAM.— This  ingenious  artist  was 
born  at  Norwich  in  1757,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  an  architect,  but  speedily  quitted  that  walk  of  art 
for  the  practice  of  scene-painting.  With  this  he 
occasionally  combined  the  higher  branches  of  paint- 
ing, and  was  most  actively  engaged  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  Sejjtember  26th,  1827. 

CAPPE,  NEVvCOME,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  persuasion,  who  was  born  at  Leeds  in 
1732.  He  was  placed  with  D".  Aikin  at  Kilworth 
in  Leicestershire,  and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Doddridge 
at  Northampton.  In  1752  he  went  to  the  university 
at  Glasgow,  where  he  completed  his  studies,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Leeds,  and  the  following  year 
became  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  York, 
which  situation  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  died  in  1 800, 
weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  paralysis.  Two 
years  after  his  death  were  published  "  Critical  Re- 
marks on  many  important  parts  of  Scripture, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,"  by  the  editor,  his  widow, 
Catherine  Cappe.  In  this  work  he  attacks  the  Tri- 
nitarian doctrine,  and  endeavours  to  establish  those 
opinions  with  regard  to  various  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  adopted  by  the  modern  Unitarians. 

CARACALLA,  ANTONINUS  BASSIAMUS. 
the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  whom  he 
succeeded.  According  to  the  \^•ill  of  his  father, 
Caracalla  was  to  reign  in-conjunction  M-ith  his  brother 
Geta.  From  their  earliest  infancy  tliey  entertained 
2  B 
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the  strongest  dislike  against  each  other,  and   they 
both  anxiously  desired  that  the  empire  should  he  di- 
vided between  them.     But  their  wishes  were  strongly 
opposed  by  their  racther  Julia,  and  by  the  principal 
men  of  the  state.     Caracalla  now  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  his  brother,  by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  he  pretended  to 
desire  a  reconcihation,  and  requested  his  mother  to 
procure  him  an  interview  with  his  brother  in  private 
in  her  chamber.     Geta  appeared,  and  was  stabbed  in 
his  mother's  arms  by  several  centurions,  who  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  this  effect.     The  praetorian  guards 
were  prevailed  upon,  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim 
Caracalla  sole  emperor,  and  to  declare  Geta  an  enemy 
to  the  state  ;  and  Caracalla  caused  Geta's  children  and 
friends  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  afterwards  executed 
many  of  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and  caused 
him  to  be  placed  among  the  gods.     His  pattern  was 
Sylla,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adorned.     Like 
that  dictator,  he  enriched  his  soldiers  with  the  most 
extravagant  largesses,  which  extortion  enabled  him 
to  furnish.     Cruel  as  CaUgiila  and  Nero,  but  weaker 
than  either,  he  regarded  the  senate  and  the  people 
with  equal  contempt  and  hatred.     Alexander,  whose 
habits  he  imitated,  and  Achilles,  were  the  objects  of 
his  deepest  veneration.     He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit 
the  grave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned  his  favourite 
freedman,  named  Festus,  to  imitate  Achilles  in  his 
grief  for  Patroclus.     His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in 
Gaul,  where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties,  was 
still  more  degrading.     He  marched  over  the  Rhine 
to  the  countries  of  the  Catti  and  Alemanni.     The 
Catti  defeated  him,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the 
river  only  on  condition  of  paying  them  a  large  sum 
of  money.     He  marched  through  the  land   of  the 
Alemanni  as  an  ally,  and  built  several  fortifications. 
He  then  called  together  the  young  men  of  the  tribe 
as  if  he  intended  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and 
caused  his  own  troops  to  surround  them  and  cut 
them  in  pieces.     For  this  cruel  exploit  he  assumed 
the  name  Alemannicus.     He  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Antioch  with  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  who 
submitted  to  all  his  demands.     Shortly  after  he  in- 
vited to  Antioch  Abgares,  the  king  of  Edessa,  an 
ally  of  the  Romans,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  took 
possession  of  his   states.     He   exercised    the  same 
treachery  towards  Vologeses,  king  of  Armenia,  but 
the  Armenians  flew  to  arms  and  repulsed  the  Romans. 
After  this,  Caracalla  went  to  Alexandria  to  punish 
the  people  of  the  city  for  ridiculing  him.     While 
preparations  were  making  for  a  great  massacre,  he 
offered  hecatombs  to  Serapis,  and  visited  the  tomb 
of  Alexander,  on  which  he  left  his  imperial  orna- 
ments by  way  of  offering.     He  afterwards   devoted 
the   inhabitants,   for   several    days   and   nights,   to 
plunder  and  butchery,  and  seated  himself,  in  order 
to  have  a  view  of  the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of 
the   temple  of   Serapis,  where   he  consecrated   the 
dagger  which  he  had  drawn  some  years  before  against 
his  brother. 

His  desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parthians  induced 
him  to  violate  the  peace,  under  the  pretence  that 
Artabanus  had  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; 
and,  as  he  found  the  country  undefended,  ravaged  it, 
marched  through  Media,  and  approached  the  capital. 
The  Parthians,  who  had  retireil  beyond  the  Tigris  to 
the  mountains,  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Romans 
the  following  year  with  all  their  forces.  Caracalla 
returned   without   delay   to   Mesopotamia,  without 
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having  even  seen  the  Parthians.  When  the  senate 
received  from  him  information  of  the  submission  of 
the  east,  they  decreed  him  a  triumph  and  the  sur- 
name Parthicus.  Being  informed  of  the  warhke 
preparations  of  the  Parthians,  he  prepared  to  renew 
the  contest ;  but  Macrinus,  the  pretorian  prefect, 
whom  he  had  offended,  assassinated  him  at  Edessa, 
on  his  way  to  the  temple  of  Lunus.  Caracalla 
erected  at  Rome  some  magnificent  baths,  which  bear 
his  name,  and  a  triumphal  arch  in  commemoration 
of  the  achievements  of  Severus. 
CARACCL  See  Carracci. 
CARACCIOLI,  LOUIS  ANTOINE  DE.— This 
learned  writer  was  born  in  1721  at  Paris,  of  an  an- 
cient and  distinguished  Neapolitan  family.  His 
talents  for  conversation  procured  him  a  distinguished 
reception  in  Rome  from  Benedict  XIY.  and  Clement 
XHI.  He  afterwards  went  to  Germany  and  Poland. 
After  having  educated  the  children  of  Prince  Rzewuski 
in  the  latter  country,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote 
his  "  Lettres  du  Pape  Clement  XIV.  (GanganeUi)," 
which  display  a  kind  spirit,  a  benevolent  philosophy, 
and  fine  taste.  They  also  contain  intelligent  ob- 
servations on  many  situations  of  life.  For  a  long 
time  they  were  thought  to  be  the  genuine  productions 
of  the  pope,  and  excited  the  greatest  interest  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe.  He  died  in  1803. 
CARACCIOLI,  FRANCISCO,  a  distinguished 
Neapolitan  admiral,  who  entered  the  navy  of  his 
country  very  early  in  life ;  but,  being  treated  by  his 
court  with  contempt,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Par- 
thenopean  republic,  and  repelled  wath  a  few  vessels  an 
attempt  of  the  Sicilian-English  fleet  to  effect  a  landing. 
When  Ruffb  took  Naples,  in  1799,  Caraccioli  was  ar- 
rested, contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  junta,  was  hung  at  the 
mast  of  his  frigate,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  His 
death  is  a  blot  on  the  fame  of  Nelson. 

CARACTACUS,  a  king  of  the  ancient  British 
people  called  Silures,  inhabiting  South  Wales.  He 
defended  his  country  seven  years  against  the  Romans, 
but  was  at  last  defeated  and  led  in  triumph  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  then  at  York,  where  his  noble 
behaviour  and  pathetic  speech  obtained  him  his 
liberty.  Buchanan,  Monipenny,  and  the  other  an- 
cient Scottish  historians,  make  this  heroic  prince  one 
of  the  Scotch  monarchs. 

CARAVAGGIO,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  a  cele- 
brated painter,  born  at  Caravaggio,  in  the  Milanese 
territory.  In  1569  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  ma- 
son, but  soon  after  applied  himself  to  painting.  He 
studied  in  Milan  and  Venice,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He 
may  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  a  style  which 
has  had  a  crowd  of  imitators.  His  characteristic 
traits  are  vigour  and  truth  of  chiaro-oscuro  combined 
with  excellent  colouring.  He  was  fond  of  intro- 
ducing broad  and  deep  masses  of  shade,  by  which  a 
great  effect  is  given  to  the  light.  To  aid  him  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  the  room  in  which  he  worked  was 
illuminated  by  a  skylight,  and  the  walls  were 
painted  black.  His  faults  were  obvious.  Narrow 
and  ser^^le  imitation  of  nature  was  his  highest  aim. 
Annibal  Caracci  and  Domenichino  were,  perhaps, 
less  distinguished  than  Caravaggio  during  their  lives, 
but,  after  their  death,  were  ranked  higher,  because, 
without  neglecting  colouring  and  the  study  of 
nature,  they  aimed  at  correctness  of  design  and  dig- 
nity of  conception.     He  died  as  early  as  1609. 
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CARDAN  or  CARDANO,  GERONIMO.— This 

celebrated  philosopher,  physician,  and  mathematician 
was  born  in  1501  at  Pavia,  and  was  educated  from 
his  fourth  year  very  carefully  in  the  house  of  his  fa- 
ther, a  physician  and  lawyer  in  Milan,  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  integrity.  In  his  twentieth 
year  he  went  to  Pavia  to  complete  his  studies ;  and 
after  two  years  he  began  to  explain  Euclid.  He  be- 
came subsequently  professor  of  mathematics  and 
medicine  in  Milan.  He  then  returned  to  Pavia, 
again  visited  Milan,  taught  for  some  time  at  Bo- 
logna, and,  meeting  with  some  difficulties  there,  went 
to  Rome.  Here  he  was  received  into  the  medical 
college,  and  was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He 
declined  the  invitations  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  on 
account  of  the  climate  and  of  the  religion  of  that 
country.  The  latter  reason  for  his  refusal  appears 
strange  from  a  man  who  was  accused  of  irreligion  ; 
but  his  biographers  differ  with  regard  to  his  religious 
opinions.  Contradictory  passages  are  cited  from  his 
works,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  one  who  was  lost 
in  cabalistic  dreams  and  paradoxes,  and  pretended  to 
have  a  familiar  demon  from  whom  he  received  warn- 
ings, &c.  All  this  excited  the  theologians  against 
him,  who  attacked  his  orthodoxy,  and  even  accused 
him  of  atheism,  but  certainly  without  foundation. 
The  truth  is  that  Cardan  was  superstitious,  but  his 
chimeras  were  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  supersti- 
tions of  the  age.  He  believed  so  implicitly  in 
astrology  that  he  drew  his  own  horoscope  several 
times,  and  ascribed  the  falsehood  of  his  predictions, 
not  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  art,  but  to  his  own  ig- 
norance. 

His  two  works,  "  De  Subtilitate,"  and  "  De  Rerum 
Varietate,"  contain  the  whole  of  his  natural  philoso- 
phy and  metaphysics,  and  are  curious  as  an  instance 
of  a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly.  Cardan 
wrote  also  on  medicine,  and  his  writings  on  this  subject, 
amid  much  trash,  contain  some  sound  ideas.  His 
fame  as  a  physician  was  so  great  that  the  primate 
of  Scotland,  who  had  been  sick  for  ten  years,  and 
had  consulted  the  physicians  of  the  king  of  France 
and  of  the  emperor  of  Germany  without  success,  in- 
vited him  to  Scotland,  and  was  restored  to  health  by 
his  prescriptions.  His  highest  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  learned  rest  on  his  mathematical  discove- 
ries. Algebra,  which,  from  the  time  of  its  origin, 
had  befen  cultivated  almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  ex- 
cited at  that  time  much  rivalry  among  the  mathema- 
ticians, who  carefully  kept  their  discoveries  secret, 
in  order  to  triumph  over  each  other  in  their  public 
disputes.  Cardan,  it  is  said,  was  told  that  Tartalea 
had  discovered  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third 
degree,  and  obtained  the  secret  from  him  by  strata- 
gem and  under  promise  of  silence,  but  published  the 
method  in  1545,  in  his  "  Ars  Magna."  A  violent 
dispute  arose,  which  cannot  now  be  decided  with 
certainty.  The  honour  of  gi^^ng  his  name  to  the  in- 
vention has  remained  to  him  who  first  made  it 
known,  and  it  is  called  the  "  formula  of  Cardan." 
It  is  universally  believed  that  Cardan  discovered 
some  new  cases,  which  were  not  comprehended  in 
the  rule  of  Tartalea,  that  he  discovered  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  roots  of  the  higher  equations,  and, 
finally,  the  existence  of  negative  roots,  the  use  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  understand.  His  tran- 
quillity was  disturbed,  not  only  by  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  but  also  by  his  own  extravagances,  which 
are  related  in  his  work  "  De  Vita  Propria,"  no  doubt 


with  much  exaggeration.  They  are  exposed  with  so 
much  frankness  that  those  who  have  judged  hini 
with  indulgence  have  been  obliged  to  suppose  him 
subject  to  fits  of  insanity.  He  died,  probably,  in 
15/6,  according  to  some  accounts  by  voluntary  star- 
vation, that  he  might  not  survive  the  year  in  which 
he  ha(l  predicted  that  his  death  would  occur. 

CAREW,  THOMAS.— This  early  English  poet 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Carews  in  Gloucestershire, 
but  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name 
in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  Oxford,  and,  having  afterwards  improved 
himself  by  travelling  in  foreign  lands,  he  appeared 
at  court  with  such  advantage  as  to  obtain  a  high 
character  among  the  men  of  wit  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments ;  he  became  "  reckoned,"  as  Philips  ex- 
presses it,  "  among  the  chiefest  of  his  time,  for  deli- 
cacy of  wit  and  poetic  fancy."  Charles  I.  made  him 
gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber ;  and  he  obtained 
extravagant  praises  from  Ben  Johnson,  Davenant, 
and  other  poets  of  his  time,  to  which  his  being  one 
of  the  "mob  of  gentlemen"  who  exercised  them- 
selves in  the  fashionable  pursuits  of  polite  literature 
seems  not  a  little  to  have  contributed.  He  was  a 
youthful  intimate  of  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon, 
who  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  engaging  qualitieg, 
and  his  talent  for  light  poetry  of  the  amorous  kind, 
in  the  elegance  and  fancy  of  which  he  has  few  equak. 
Clarendon  says  of  him,  what  it  would  be  injuring 
the  cause  of  virtue  to  conceal,  "  but  his  glory  was 
that  after  fifty  years  of  his  life,  spent  with  less  se- 
verity and  exactness  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  he 
died  with  the  greatest  remorse  for  that  licence,  and 
with  the  greatest  manifestation  of  Christianity  that 
his  best  friends  could  desire."  His  death  took  place 
about  1639.  Davenant  has  addressed  some  stanzas 
to  Carew,  celebrating  his  wit  and  talent  in  poetry, 
among  which  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Not  but  thy  verses  are  as  smooth  and  high 

As  glorj-,  love,  and  wine,  from  wit  can  raise  : 
But  now,  the  devil  take  such  destiny  ! 

What  should  commend  them  turns  to  their  dispraise. 
Thy  wit's  chief  virtue  is  become  its  vice  ; 

For  every  beauty  thou  hast  raised  so  high 
That  now  coarse  faces  carry  such  a  price 

As  must  undo  a  lover  that  would  buy." 

Hume  has  properly  remarked  that  Waller's  pieces 
"  aspire  not  to  the  sublime,  and  still  less  to  the  pa- 
thetic." The  same  may  be  said  of  Carew,  but  with 
this  exception  in  his  favour,  that  he  has  sublimity 
in  many  parts,  particularly  in  his  "  Masque,"  and  in 
his  "Epitaph  on  Lady  Mary  Viliiers"he  is  eminently 
pathetic. 

There  was  an  English  poet  and  topographical 
writer  named  Thomas  Carew,  who  lived  somewhat 
later,  but  there  are  no  authentic  particulars  of  his 
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CARISSIMA,  GIACOMO,  a  famous  Italian  musi- 
cal composer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Padua,  and  was  living  as  late  as  1672.  He 
wrote  many  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  motets,  and  his 
contemporaries  praised  him  for  his  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  and  his  easy  flowing  style.  He 
deserves  the  most  honour  for  the  improvement  of 
the  recitative,  having  given  it  a  more  expressive  and 
natural  language.  He  wrote  also,  it  is  said,  the  first 
church  cantatas. 

CARLETON,  SIR  GUY,  LORD  DORCHES- 
TER — This  celebrated  nobleman  was  born  at  Stra-. 
bane,  in  Ireland,  in  1724,  and,  entering  the  army, 
became  heutenant-colonel  in  the  guards  in  174S. 
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In  1758  he  accompanied  General  Amherst  to  America, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec. He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  arm}',  and,  at  the  siege  of  the  Havannah, 
signalized  himself  by  his  bravery.  In  1  "72  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Quebec,  and  created  major-gene- 
ral. By  his  great  exertions  he  saved  the  whole  of  Ca- 
nada, the  capital  of  which  was  besieged  by  the  American 
generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold.  The  inhabitants 
joined  the  British  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, the  Americans  were  repulsed,  and  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  army.  In 
consequence  of  this  exploit,  he  was  knighted,  and  the 
next  year  became  a  lieutenant-general.  In  1781  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as 
commander-in-chief  in  America,  where  he  remained 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  1786  he  was 
created  governor  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  long  services, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dorchester  of  Dorchester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 
He  died  in  1808,  aged  eighty-five. 

CARLI,  GIOVANNI  RINALDO,  COUNT, 
called  sometimes  Carli  Rubbi,  from  the  title  of  his 
wife,  was  born  in  1720,  at  Capo  d'Istria,  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  early  manifested  an  inclination  for  the 
study  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  connected  the 
study  of  belles  lettres  and  of  poetry.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year  the  senate  of  Venice  made  him  professor  of 
astronomy  and  naval  science.  On  account  of  a  ri- 
diculous controversy  between  him  and  the  abbe  Tar- 
tarotti,  on  witches  and  witchcraft,  he  was  accused  of 
heresy.  Maffei  ])ut  an  end  to  the  controversy  by  his 
"  La  Magia  Annihilita."  The  care  which  his  large 
estates  required  compelled  Carli  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship and  retire  to  Istria,  where  he  spent  his 
time  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  on  which  he  has 
written  some  valuable  treatises.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed,  by  the  emperor,  president  of  the  highest 
commercial  court  at  Milan,  and  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  finance  in  the  same  city.  He 
died  in  1795. 

CARLIN,  the  most  celebrated  harlequin  of  the 
French  stage,  indeed  many  writers  consider  the  word 
harlequin  as  derived  from  his  name.  He  was  born  at 
Turin  in  1713,  and  his  true  name  was  Carlo  Antonio 
Bertinazzi,  and  Carlin  is  the  abbreviation  of  Carlino, 
the  Italian  diminuHve  of  Carlo.  In  1741  he  went  to 
Paris,  took  part  in  the  Italian  comedy  there,  and 
performed  for  forty-two  years  in  the  character  of 
harlequin  with  constant  applause.  Goldoni  praises 
him  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  comic  actors,  but 
also  for  his  excellent  manners  and  elegant  appear- 
ance in  society.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  favour 
with  the  parterre,  and  addressed  the  audience  with  a 
familiarity  not  allowed  to  any  other  actor.  He  was 
still  more  successful  in  improvisation  than  in  the 
performance  of  written  parts,  and  has  performed  a 
whole  piev-e  of  five  acts.     Carlin  died  in  1793. 

CARLOS,  DON.  — There  are  several  Spanish 
princes  who  have  borne  this  name,  but  the  most  ce- 
lebrated, and  indeed  the  only  one  we  can  notice  in 
the  ]iresent  pla/e,  was  the  son  of  Phihp  II.  and  Maria 
of  Portugal.  He  was  bom  at  Valladolid,  in  1545,  and 
his  mother  died  four  days  after  his  birth.  The  ex- 
treme indulgence  with  which  he  was  educated  by 
Joan,  sister  of  the  king,  confirmed  his  violent,  obsti- 
nate, and  vindictive  disposition.  In  1560  Philip 
caused  him   to  be  acknowledged  heir  of  the  throne 


by  the  estates  assembled  at  Toledo,  and  in  1562  he 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Alcala  de  Henarez,  in 
hopes  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  would  soften  his 
turbulent  character.  An  unlucky  fall  threw  him 
into  a  burning  fever,  and  the  physicians  lost  all  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  The  king  immediately  hastened  to 
his  son,  and  as  it  was  recollected  that  the  prince  had 
a  very  great  veneration  for  St.  Didacius,  who  was  not 
yet  canonized,  Philip  commanded  the  corpse  of  the 
saint  to  be  brought  in  a  procession.  It  was  laid 
upon  the  bed  of  the  sick  prince,  and  his  hot  face 
covered  with  the  cold  shroud.  He  fell  asleep  :  when 
he  awoke  the  fever  had  left  him,  and  he  demanded 
food  and  recovered.  All  believed  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought,  and  Philip  requested  the  canonization 
of  Didacius.  Contemporary  historians  ditfer  in  the 
description  of  the  prince.  According  to  some  he 
had  a  thirst  for  glory,  an  elevated  courage,  pride, 
and  a  love  of  power.  According  to  others  he  was 
fond  of  whatever  was  strange  and  uncommon;  an 
accident  or  opposition  irritated  him  to  frenzy,  while 
address  and  submission  softened  him  immediately. 
He  is  also  represented  as  a  favourer  of  the  insurgents 
of  the  Netherlands,  and,  in  particular,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  inquisition.  At  the  congress  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis,  1559,  the  marriage  of  Don  Carlos  with  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  Philip,  being  left  a  widower  by  the  death 
of  Mary  of  England,  took  the  place  of  his  son. 
Don  Carlos  is  said  to  have  loved  Ehzabeth,  and  to 
have  never  forgiven  his  father  for  having  deprived 
him  of  her.  Iri  1563  Philip,  who  had  no  other  heir 
than  Don  Carlos,  considering  him  unfit  for  the 
throne,  sent  for  his  nephews,  the  archdukes  Rodolph 
and  Ernestus,  to  secure  to  them  the  succession  to  his 
dominions.  Don  Carlos,  who  lived  in  continual 
misunderstanding  with  his  father,  resolved  in  1565 
to  leave  Spain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
when  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  a  confidant  both  of 
Philip  and  Carlos,  dissuaded  him  from  his  resolution. 
In  1567,  when  the  rebellion  in  the  Low  Countries 
disquieted  Philip,  Don  Carlos  wrote  to  several 
grandees  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  the  intention 
of  going  to  Germany.  He  disclosed  his  plan  to  his 
uncle,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  mildly  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  and  represented  to  him  that  most  of 
the  grandees  to  whom  he  had  written  would  not  omit 
to  inform  the  king.  This  was,  in  fact,  done  ;  and 
indeed  Don  John  himself  told  Philip  what  Don  Car- 
los had  confided  to  him.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands, that  he  had  been  invited  by  them  to  place 
himself  at  their  head,  and  that  this  plan,  from  its 
bold  and  extravagant  character,  had  gained  his  ap- 
probation, and  Philip  himself  believed  that  his  son 
intended  to  go  to  the  Netherlands. 

ITie  architect  of  the  Escurial,  Louis  de  Foix, 
gives  the  following  facts  relating  to  Don  Carlos, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  De  Thou : — 
The  prince  had  always  imder  his  pillow  two  naked 
swords,  two  loaded  pistols,  and  at  the  side  of  his 
bed  several  guns,  and  a  cheiit  full  of  other  fire-arms. 
He  was  often  heard  to  complain  that  his  father  had 
deprived  him  of  his  bride.  On  Christmas  evening, 
he  confessed  to  a.  priest  that  he  had  resolved  to 
murder  a  man.  The  priest,  therefore,  refused  him 
absolution.  The  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Atocha 
ail  fully  drew  from  him  expressions  from  which  it 
could  be  inferred  that  he  meditated  an  attempt  upon 
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his  on'n  father,  and  the  confession  was  then  commu- 
nicated to  the  king,  who  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the 
man  whom  my  son  intends  to  murder ;  but  I  shall 
take  measures  to  prevent  it."  Thus  Philip,  a  jealous 
husband,  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  king,  and  an  un- 
fortunate father,  impelled  by  hatred  or  fear,  by  jjolicy 
or  superstition,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  his 
only  son,  in  whom  he  saw  only  a  criminal  unworthy 
of  the  crown.  On  the  night  of  January  18,  1566, 
while  Don  Carlos  was  Ijuried  in  a  deep  sleep.  Count 
Lerma  entered  his  chamber  and  removed  his  arras. 
Then  appeared  the  king,  preceded  by  Ruy  Gomez  of 
Silva,  the  duke  of  Feria,  the  grand-prior  of  the  order 
of  St.  John,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  several 
officers  of  the  guard  and  state  counsellors.  Don 
Carlos  still  slept.  They  awoke  him :  he  beheld  the 
king  his  father,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  dead  man." 
Then,  addressing  Philip,  he  said,  "  Does  your  ma- 
jesty wish  to  kill  me.''  I  am  not  mad,  but  reduced 
to  despair  by  my  sufferings."  He  conjured  with 
tears  those  who  were  present  to  put  him  to  death. 
"  I  am  not  come,"  answered  the  king,  "  to  put  you 
to  death,  but  to  punish  you  as  a  father,  and  to  bring 
you  back  to  your  duty."  He  then  commanded  him 
to  rise,  deprived  him  of  his  domestics,  ordered  a  box 
of  papers  under  his  bed  to  be  seized,  and  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  the  duke  of  Feria  and  six  noble- 
men, enjoining  them  not  to  permit  him  to  write  nor 
to  speak  with  any  one.  These  guards  clothed  Don 
Carlos  in  a  mourning  dress,  took  from  his  chamber 
the  tapestry,  the  furniture,  and  even  his  bed,  leaving 
him  nothing  but  a  mattress. 

After  Philip  had  endeavoured  to  justify  his  mea- 
sures to  the  pope,  and  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  also  given  notice  to  the  superior  clergy, 
to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  the  cities  of  his 
empire  of  what  had  passed,  he  referred  the  case  of 
the  prince,  not  to  the  inquisition,  but  to  the  council 
of  state,  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Espinosa, 
who  was  state  counsellor,  grand  inquisitor,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  junta  of  Castile.  This  court  is  said, 
after  a  minute  examination,  and  hearing  many  wit- 
nesses, to  have  condemned  him  to  death. 

The  Spanish  historians  state  that  he  died  of  a  ma- 
lignant fever,  after  having  taken  the  sacrament  with 
much  devotion,  and  having  asked  his  father's  par- 
don. According  to  Llorente,  the  king  signed  the 
judicial  order  for  the  formal  arrest  of  the  prince,  for 
whom  the  pope,  and  all  the  princes  to  whom  Philip 
had  written,  in  particular  the  emperor  Maximilian  H., 
had  interposed  in  vain.  The  execution  of  the  order 
of  imprisonment  was  committed  by  Philip  to  Ruy 
Gomez  de  Silva,  prince  of  Evoli.  The  prince 
displayed  all  the  violence  of  his  passionate  disposi- 
tion. He  obstinately  refused  to  confess,  lived  irre- 
gularly, and  his  fury  inflamed  his  blood  to  such  a 
degree  that  even  ice-water,  which  he  used  daily, 
could  not  refresh  him.  He  ordered  a  great  quantity 
of  ice  to  be  laid  round  his  bed,  went  naked  and  bare- 
foot upon  the  stone  floor,  and  for  eleven  days  took 
no  food  but  ice.  The  king  then  visited  him,  and 
addressed  to  him  some  words  of  consolation,  after 
which  the  prince  ate  to  great  excess,  which  brought 
on  a  malignant  fever.  Meanwhile  Don  Diego  Bri- 
biesca  de  2\lugnatones,  member  of  the  council  o 
Castile,  conducted  the  trial,  of  which  the  prince  had 
not  the  slightest  official  notice. 

In  July,  1568,  Mugnatones  drew  up  a  report  to  the 
king  from  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  from 


the  papers  of  the  prince,  which  had  been  seized, 
stating  that  Don  Carlos  was  guilty  of  treason,  in 
having  i)lotted  against  the  life  of  his  father,  and  in 
having  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
government  of  Flanders  by  a  civil  war  ;  bu'  diat  it 
must  depend  on  the  king  whether  he  would  have  the 
infante  judged  according  to  the  common  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  PhUip  declared  that,  as  king,  his  con- 
science did  not  ])enriit  him  to  make  any  excep- 
tion from  the  laws  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had 
shown  himself  so  unworthy  of  the  throne.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  recovery  of  the  prince's  health  was 
not  to  be  expected  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  take  food  without  any  restraint, 
which  would  cause  his  death  ;  that  he  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  convinced  that  his  death  was  inevitable, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  confess,  and  secure  his 
eternal  welfare.  In  consequence  of  the  declaration 
of  the  king,  the  cardinal  Espinosa  and  the  prince  of 
Evoli  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  the  death  of  the 
prince  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  To  the  physi- 
cian of  the  king,  Olivarez,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
])rince,  this  purpose  of  the  prince  of  Evoli  was  com- 
municated, and  he  is  said  to  have  administered  a 
medicine  to  the  patient,  after  which  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  become  fatal,  and  advised  the  infante  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  approaching  death  by  taking 
the  sacrament.  This  Don  Carlos  did,  and  asked 
pardon  of  the  king,  his  father,  through  his  confessor. 
Philip  granted  it,  and  also  his  blessing.  Upon  this 
Don  Carlos  received  the  sacrament,  and  made  his 
will.  The  struggle  lasted  during  two  days.  The 
prince  listened  during  that  time  ^ith  calmness  to  the 
prayers  of  the  clergyman.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd 
of  July  1568,  the  king  visited  him,  gave  him  his 
blessing,  without  being  recognized  l)y  the  prince, 
and  withdrew  weeping.  Soon  afterwards,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July,  Don 
Carlos  expired.  He  was  buried  as  became  his  rank, 
yet  without  any  funeral  sermon,  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominican  nuns.  El  Real,  at  Madrid.  The 
queen  Elizabeth  died  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
in  child-bed.  The  melancholy  fate  of  Don  Carlos 
has  served  as  a  subject  for  several  tragedies. 

CARMER,  JOHN  HENRY  CASSIMER, 
COUNT  OF,  high  chancellor  and  minister  of 
justice  in  Prussia.  He  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  Prussian  jurisprudence  by  the  assistance  which 
he  aflforded  in  the  preparation  of  the  Prussian  code, 
and  still  more  by  the  improvements  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  civil  process  of  that  country.  He 
was  born  in  1721,  entered  the  Prussian  service  early, 
and  was  soon  noticed  by  Frederic  the  Great. 
After  fifty  years'  ser^-ice  he  retired  from  oflScial  life, 
and  died  in  1801,  near  Glogau,  in  Silesia. 

CARMONTELLE,  a  French  poet  of  consideralde 
celebrity,  who  is  best  known  by  his  "Proverbs  Dra- 
matiques."  He  was  born  in  1717  at  Paris,  and 
died  there  in  1806.  These  productions  are  without 
much  connection  in  themselves,  being  in  fact  only 
a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  but  are  well  adapted  for 
private  theatres.  The  fertility  of  Carmontelle  was 
as  extraordinary  as  his  ease  in  ^\Titing.  He  is  said 
to  have  left,  besides  his  printed  works  and  his  com- 
positions for  the  theatre,  more  than  100  volumes  of 
manuscripts. 

CARXOT,  LAZARE  NICFIOLAS.— The  Frerch 
revolution  had  few  more  active  supporters  than  this 
eminent   repubUcan.     He   was   born   at   Nolay,   in 
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Burgundy,  early  in  1753.  From  his  youth,  he  ex- 
hibited an  uncommon  talent  for  the  mathematical 
and  military  sciences,  entered  the  corps  of  engineers, 
and  rose  in  office  by  the  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Conde'.  He  published,  afterwards,  "  Mathematical 
Essays,"  '.vhich  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies.  His  eulogy  on  Vauban 
received  the  prize  of  the  academy  at  Uijon.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  he  was  captain  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  and  in  1791  he  was  a])pointed 
deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly,  but  at  first  took 
part  only  in  military  affairs.  At  his  proposal,  the 
officers  of  the  nobility  were  removed  from  the  army, 
and  others  substituted  from  the  citizens.  As  a 
member  of  the  convention,  he  voted  for  the  death  o» 
Louis,  and  in  the  following  March  he  was  sent  to 
the  army  of  the  north,  where  he  deprived  the  cow- 
ardly general  Gratien  of  his  command  on  the  field, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy.  On  his  return  to  the  convention,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety.  The  influence  of  Carnot  in  the  military  ope- 
rations now  began  to  be  more  deeply  felt.  In  pos- 
session of  all  the  plans  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  organized  and  directed  the  French 
armies ;  and  his  direction  undoubtedly  contributed 
vety  much  to  their  success.  After  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre, he  was  often  accused,  but  always  acquitted, 
because  his  duty  had  been  to  take  care  of  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  made  answerable 
for  the  cruel  decrees  of  Robespierre,  in  which  Car- 
not's  name,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
of  course  was  to  be  found.  At  the  establishment  of 
the  directory,  in  1795,  Carnot  was  chosen  a  member, 
and,  for  some  time,  maintained  an  important  influ- 
ence. Barras  at  length  succeeded  him  in  the  de- 
partment of  war,  and  was  ever  after  his  enemy.  His 
plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Barras  was  unsuccessful, 
and,  with  some  others,  he  was  sentenced  to  trans- 
jiortation  on  the  4th  of  September,  1797.  He 
fled  to  Germany,  and  published  a  defence,  which 
was  eagerly  read  in  Paris,  and,  by  the  exposure  of 
the  conduct  of  his  former  colleagues,  hastened  their 
overthrow.  Shortly  after  Carnot  was  recalled  and 
appointed  inspecteur  aux  revues,  and,  two  months 
later,  in  April,  1800,  minister  of  war.  He  soon 
after  retired  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  but  was 
called  to  the  tribunate  in  March,  1802.  The  same 
inflexible  integrity  and  republican  principle  which 
had  hitherto  distinguished  him  did  not  now  desert 
him.  He  often  opposed  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment, voted  alone  against  the  consulship  for  life, 
and  resisted  strenuously  the  proposal  for  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  He  remained,  however,  a  member  of 
the  tribunate  till  it  was  abolished,  passed  the  next 
seven  years  of  his  life  in  retirement,  and  ])ublished 
several  valuable  military  works.  In  1814  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  chief  command  at  Antwerp.  He  con- 
nected a  vigorous  defence  with  a  careful  regard  for 
the  interest  of  the  city,  which,  by  the  command  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  he  aftenvards  surrendered  to  the  En- 
glish general  Graham.  He  still  retained  his  titles 
and  his  honours,  but,  as  a  firm  republican,  he  could 
never  expect  the  favour  of  the  court,  particularly  as, 
in  his  memorial  to  the  king,  he  openly  and  severely 
censured  the  measures  of  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  passed  over  in  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  academy  of  sciences.  When  Na- 
poleon was  once  more  at  the  helm  of  state,  in  1815, 


he  made  Carnot  count  and  peer  of  the  empire,  and 
pressed  upon  him  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Car- 
not discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  this  office  with 
his  usual  integrity.  After  the  emperor's  second  fall, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment of  France,  and  was  afterwards  the  only  one  of 
the  members  of  it  comprehended  in  the  ordinance  of 
July  1815.  He  retired  to  Cerney,  where  he  employed 
his  pen  on  political  subjects;  then  to  Warsaw  with 
his  family ;  and  finally  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
died,  August  1823.  He  was  rigid  in  his  love  of  virtue, 
a  scholar,  a  good  general,  and  an  inflexible  repub- 
lican. He  was  universally  esteemed,  both  in  France 
and  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  honoured  ])y  all 
parties. 

CARO,  ANNIBALE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  in  1507  at  Citta  Nuova,  in  the  march  of  Ancona, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  Gaddi,  in  1543,  was 
appointed  secretary  to  Pietro  Ludovico  Farnese, 
duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  who  entrusted  him 
with  several  missions  to  Charles  V.  After  the  as- 
sassination of  the  duke,  his  own  life  was  in  consi- 
derable danger.  He  took  refuge  in  Parma,  and  was 
treated  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  new  duke,  Oc- 
tavio  Farnese,  whose  two  brothers,  the  cardinals 
Ranuccio  and  Alexander,  took  him  successively  into 
their  service.  With  the  latter  he  remained  from 
1548  to  his  death  in  1566,  and  received  from  him 
several  ecclesiastical  preferments.  Caro  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  numismatics  and  the 
Tuscan  language,  and  his  pure  and  elegant  style,  in 
verse  and  prose,  soon  became  generally  admired. 
His  translation  of  the  .Eneid,  in  blank  verse,  is  ex- 
cellent. After  his  death  appeared  a  translation  by 
him  of  Longus,  and  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  ;  also 
"  Rime"  and  "  Lettere,"  the  former  of  which  are  ad- 
mired for  the  elegance  of  the  verse,  and  the  latter  as 
models  of  beautiful  Italian  prose.  He  belongs  to 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  Italian  literature. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA.— This  unfortunate  prin- 
cess was  born  in  1751.  She  was  daughter  of 
Frederic  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1766  mar- 
ried King  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark.  Tliough 
young  and  beautiful,  and  universally  esteemed  by 
the  nation,  yet  she  was  treated  with  hatred  and 
neglect  by  the  grandmother  of  her  husband.  Queen 
Sophia  ^iagdalena,  as  well  as  by  his  step-mother, 
Juliana  Maria,  who,  for  some  time  influenced  even 
her  husband  against  her.  Struensee,  by  profession 
a  physician,  the  favourite  of  the  king,  became  her 
friend,  and  both,  in  union  with  Brandt,  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  king  from  the  influence  of  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  queen.  The  reins  of  government 
came  into  the  hands  of  Struensee,  but  the  party  of 
the  king's  step-mother,  and  her  son.  Prince  Frederic, 
procured  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen,  the  counts 
Struensee  and  Brandt,  and  all  their  friends.  Stru- 
ensee and  Brandt  were  tried,  and  executed  for  high 
treason.  Even  the  queen  was  at  first  in  danger  of 
being  condemned  to  death.  Shortly  after  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  confined  in  Aal- 
borg,  but  liberated  by  the  interference  of  her  brother. 
King  George  HI.  She  died  May  10,  1775,  at  Celle, 
in  Hanover,  scarcely  twenty-four  years  old,  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  her  grief.  She 
was  of  a  mild  temper,  and  beloved  by  all  around  her. 

CAROLINE  AMELIA  ELIZABETH,  queen 
of  England  and  wife  of  George  IV.,  king  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Hanover.  She  was  the  second  daughter 
of  duke  Charles  WiUiam  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
(who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Auer- 
stadt),  and  of  the  princess  Augusta  of  England, 
sister  of  George  III.  The  princess  was  born  May 
17,  1768,  and  spent  her  youth  in  her  father's  court, 
under  much  constraint,  till  1795,  when  she  was 
married  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
IV.,  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  year  following 
that  of  her  marriage  she  gratified  the  royal  family 
and  the  British  nation  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
who  was  named  Charlotte  Augusta.  She  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  her  confinement  when  her 
husband  abandoned  her,  declaring  that  no  one  could 
force  his  inclinations.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  disgraceful  dispute  between  the  two  parties, 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Caroline,  and  exposed 
her  honour  to  repeated  accusations  from  her  husband, 
while  George  III.  and  all  the  British  nation  favoured 
the  deserted  bride.  The  princess  of  Wales  lived 
retired  from  the  court,  at  a  country  seat  at  Black- 
heath,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  to  benevolence,  and  the  gratification  of  her 
taste,  till  1808.  Meanwhile,  many  reports  were  cir- 
culated accusing  her  of  illicit  connections  with  Cap- 
tain Manby,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  others,  and  of 
being  the  mother  of  a  boy,  on  account  of  which 
the  king  instituted  an  enquiry  into  her  conduct  by 
a  ministerial  committee.  They  e.xamined  a  great 
number  of  v/itnesses,  and  fully  acquitted  the  princess 
of  the  charge,  declaring  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  she  was  guilty  of  some  imprudences,  which  had 
given  rise  to  unfounded  suspicions.  The  king  con- 
firmed this  declaration  of  her  innocence,  and  paid 
her  a  visit  of  ceremony.  She  afterwards  received 
equal  marks  of  esteem  from  the  princes,  her  brothers- 
in-law.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  attended  the 
princess  to  court  and  to  the  opera.  The  reports  above 
mentioned  were  caused  by  the  adherent.^  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  the  court  of  the  reigning  queen, 
who  was  very  unfavourably  disposed  towards  her 
daughter-in-law.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many 
others,  the  nation  manifested  the  most  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  the  princess. 

In  1813  the  public  contest  was  renewed  between 
the  two  parties  ;  the  princess  of  Wales  complaining,  as 
a  mother,  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  her  seeing  her 
daughter,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  regent,  paid 
no  attention  to  her  just  complaints.  Upon  this,  in 
July,  1814,  the  princess  obtained  permission  to  go 
to  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  to  make  the  tour  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  She  now  began  her  celebrated 
journey  through  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Italian 
Bergami  was  her  confidant  and  attendant.  Many 
infamous  reports  were  after^vards  circulated,  relating 
to  the  connection  between  the  princess  and  Bergami. 
On  her  journey  she  received  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  her  liberahty,  her  kindness,  and  her 
generous  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed. 
When  the  prince  regent  ascended  the  British  throne 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1820,  Lord  Hutchinson 
offered  her  an  income  of  50,000Z.  sterling,  the  name 
of  queen  of  England,  and  every  title  appertaining  to 
that  dignity,  on  the  condition  that  she  would  never 
return  to  England.  She  refused  the  proposal,  and 
asserted  her  claims  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the 
rights  of  a  British  queen,  complained  of  the  ill- 
treatment  sho^vn  to  her,  and  exposed  the  conspiracies 


against  her,  which  liad  been  contrived  by  a  secret 
agent,  the  baron  de  Ompteda,  of  Milan.  Attempts 
at  a  reconciliation  led  to  no  favourable  result,  and 
she  at  length  adopted  ihe  bold  resolution  to  return 
to  England,  where  she  was  neither  expected  nor 
wished  for  by  the  ministry,  and,  amid  the  loudest 
expressions  of  the  public  joy,  arrived  from  Calais 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1820,  and  the  next  day  entered 
London  in  triumph.  The  minister,  Lord  Liverpool, 
now  accused  the  queen  before  the  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  her  to  universal  contempt 
as  an  adulteress.  Whatever  the  investigations  of 
the  parliament  may  have  brought  to  light,  the  public 
voice  was  louder  than  ever  in  favour  of  the  queen ; 
and,  after  a  protracted  investigation,  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  was  passed  to  a  third  reading  only  by 
a  majority  of  123  to  ninety-five;  and  the  ministers 
deemed  it  prudent  to  delay  proceeding  with  the  bill 
for  six  months,  which  was  equivalent  to  with- 
drawing it,  and  thus  ended  this  revolting  process, 
which  was,  throughout,  a  flagrant  outrage  on  public 
decency. 

In  this  trial  Brougham  acted  as  the  queen's  attor- 
ney-general. Though  banished  from  the  court  of 
the  king  her  husband,  the  queen  still  lived  at  Bran- 
denburg House  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank, 
under  the  protection  of  the  nation. 

In  July,  1821,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV., 
the  queen  first  requested  to  be  crowned,  then  to  be' 
present  at  the  ceremony.  But,  by  an  order  of  the 
privy  council,  both  requests  were  denied,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  assistance  of  the  opposition,  she 
suffered  the  personal  humiliation  of  being  repeatedly 
refused  admission  into  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
then  pul)lished  in  the  public  papers  her  protest 
against  the  order  of  the  privy  council.  Soon  after 
her  husband's  departure  to  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  agitation  of  her  mind,  she  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  succeeded.  After  an  illness  of 
a  few  days  the  queen  died  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1821.  The  corpse,  according  to  her  last  will,  was 
removed  to  Brunswick,  where  it  rests  with  the 
remains  of  her  ancestors.  The  tomb-stone  has  a  very 
short  inscription,  in  which  she  is  called  the"  unhappy 
queen'of  England."  The  removal  and  the  entombing 
of  her  mortal  remains  gave  rise  to  many  disturbances, 
first  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  Brunswick.  These 
were  founded  more  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  ministry  thai»  in  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  queen ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  two  causes  operated  much  in 
favour  of  the  queen  :  the  unpopularity  of  the  minis- 
try, and  the  general  feeling  that  George  IV.  was 
perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  incontinencies  of  his' 
wife. 

CARPENTER,  RICHARD.— This  individual  was 
born  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  elected  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1662.  Quitting  England,  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  took 
orders.  He  also  became  a  Benedictine,  and  was 
sent  to  England  as  a  missionary,  when  he  recanted, 
and  obtained  a  vicarage  in  Sussex.  On  the  Rebel- 
lion, returning  to  Paris,  he  once  more  declared  him- 
self a  cathohc,  and  at  the  Restoration  again  settled 
himself  as  a  zealous  protestant  at  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire.     This  curious  ecclesiastic  pub- 
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lished  a  sermon  in  defence  of  astrology.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  called  "  Experience,  History,  and 
Divinity,"  in  four  books,  8vo.  The  following  cu- 
rious passage  in  his  list  of  errata  will  remind  the 
reader  of  some  ])assages  quoted  by  Cervantes,  from 
the  Spanish  romances  :  "  I  humbly  desire  all  clean- 
hearted  and  right-spirited  people  which  shall  reade 
this  book  (which,  because  the  press  was  op-pressed, 
seems  to  have  been  aup-pressed,  when  it  was  by  little 
and  little  \m-pressed,  but  now  at  last  truly  pressed 
through  the  press  into  public),  to  correct  the  follow- 
ing errata."  He  also  wrote  a  comedy,  called  "  The 
Pragmatical  Jesuit,"  and  changed  his  rehgion  once 
more,  dying  a  catholic  at  last. 

CARPI,  UGO  DA,  a  celebrated  painter  and  en- 
graver, who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  is  generally  considered  as  the 
inventor  of  that  species  of  engra\dng  denominated 
chiaro-oscuro,  which  was  afterwards  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  Balthasar  Penizzi. 

CARPI,  GIRO  LAM  O  DA,  also  a  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Ferrara.  He  painted  many  pictures  for  the 
churches  there  and  at  Bologna.  Carpi  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works 
he  copied  with  great  success.     He  died  in  1556. 

CARR,  SIR  JOHN,  an  attorney  in  Dorsetshire, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  tourist  by  several 
popular  productions.  After  the  i)eace  of  Amiens  he 
visited  France,  and  on  his  return,  in  1803,  published 
"  The  Stranger  in  France,"  the  first  and  best  of  his 
works,  which  was  so  well  received  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  a  succession 
of  similar  publications,  the  titles  of  which  are  as 
follow  : — "  A  Tour  round  the  Baltic,"  "  The  Stranger 
in  Ireland,"  "  A  Tour  through  Holland  down  the 
Rhine,"  &c.,  and  "  A  Tour  through  Scotland."  The 
traveller's  visit  to  Ireland  was  productive  both  of 
honour  and  disadvantage  to  him,  for  he  was  knighted 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  ridiculed  in  a  very  witty 
publication  entitled  "  My  Pocket-Book,  or  Hints  for 
a  Ryghte  Merrie  and  Conceitede  Tour,"  to  be  called 
"  The  Stranger  in  Ireland."  This  jeu  d'esprit  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for  libel,  in  which 
the  knight  errant  was  unsuccessful.  Sir  J.  Carr  was 
also  the  author  of  a  small  volume  of  poems. 

CARR,  WILLIAM  H O LAVE LL.— This  distin- 
guished patron  of  the  fine  arts  was  born  in  Glou- 
cestershire. He  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large 
fortune  by  marriage,  which  till  the  death  of  his  lady 
was  devoted  to  the  patronage  of  the  art  of  painting. 
Mr.  Carr  died  in  1S30,  and  left  his  fine  collection  of 
pictures  to  the  National  Gallery. 

CARRACCI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
painters. — Ludovico  Carracci,  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
was  born  in  1555  at  Bologna.  He  appeared  at  first 
to  be  more  fit  for  grinding  colours  than  for  trans- 
fcjrring  them  to  canvas.  J3ut  his  slowness  did  not, 
m  fact,  arise  from  deficiency  of  talent  but  from  zeal 
for  excellence.  He  detested  all  tiiat  was  called  ideal, 
and  studied  only  nature,  which  he  imitated  with  great 
care.  At  Florence  he  studied  under  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Passignano. 
He  went  to  Parma  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Cor- 
reggio, who  was  then  imitated  by  almost  all  the  Flo- 
rentine painters.  At  Bologna  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  popularity  for  his  new  principles  among  the 
young  artists,  and  xinited  himself  with  his  cousins, 
Agostmo  and  Annil)ale  Carracci,  whom  he  sent,  in 
15S0,  to  Parma  ai.d   Venice.     On   their  return    to 
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Bologna,  the  three  artists  began  to  acquire  reputa 
tion,  but  met' with  the  most  violent  opposition.  An 
nibale,  the  most  resolute  of  them,  was  of  opinion 
that  they  should  refute  the  slanders  in  circulation  by 
the  excellence  of  their  productions.  Ludovico  re- 
solved to  establish  an  academy  for  painters  at  Bo- 
logna, which  he  called  the  "  Accademia  Degli  In- 
camminati."  His  first  principle  was  that  the  study 
of  nature  must  be  united  with  the  imitation  of  the 
best  masters.  He  soon  gave  an  example  of  this 
principle  in  the  "  Prophecy  of  John  the  Baptist,"  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians,  imitating,  in  single 
figures,  the  style  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Tinto- 
retto. The  finest  works  of  Ludovico  are  at  Bologna  ; 
for  instance,  those  which  adorn  the  hall  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Michael  in  Bosco,  and  the  "  An- 
nunciation" in  the  cathedral  at  Bologna.  He  ex- 
celled in  architectural  views  and  in  drawing,  and  in 
general  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
branches  of  his  art.  After  having  enjoyed  his  fame 
for  a  long  time,  at  least  as  long  as  his  cousins  were 
alive,  Ludovico  died  in  1619  almost  in  poverty. 
The  chief  reproach  to  which  he  is  liable  is  that  he 
did  not  unite  the  study  of  the  antiques  with  that  of 
nature.     His  colouring  has  also  been  blamed. 

Agostino  Carracci  was  born  in  1558  at  Bologna. 
He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  dis- 
ciples of  Ludovico,  and  excelled  particularly  in  in- 
vention. He  engraved  more  works  than  he  painted 
in  order  to  please  his  brother  Annibale,  who  became 
envious  of  his  fame  after  a  picture  of  Agostino  had 
obtained  a  prize  in  preference  to  one  of  his  own,  and 
another  excellent  picture,  the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  had  gained  his  brother  universal  admiration. 
Suljsequently,  Agostino  accompanied  Annibale  to 
Rome,  and  assisted  him  in  painting  the  Farnesian 
Gallery.  As  many  persons  said  that  the  engraver 
worked  better  than  the  painter,  Annibale  removed 
his  brother,  under  pretext  that  his  style,  though  ele- 
gant, was  not  grand  enough.  Agostino  went  then 
to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  painted  there 
a  picture  representing  the  heavenly,  the  earthly,  and 
the  venal  love.  There  was  only  one  figure  wanting, 
when,  exhausted  by  labour  and  mortification,  he  died 
in  l601.  As  an  engraver  he  deserves  great  praise, 
and  often  corrected  the  imperfect  outlines  of  his 
originals. 

Annibale  Carracci,  his  brother,  was  born  in  1560  at 
Bologna,  and  worked  at  first  with  his  father,  who  was 
a  tailor.  By  the  advice  of  his  cousin  Ludovico,  he 
learnt  drawing,  and  made  the  most  astonishing  pro- 
gress, copying  first  the  works  of  Correggio,  Titian, 
and  Paul  Veronese,  and  painting  like  them  small 
pictures  before  he  undertook  large  ones.  In  the 
academy  founded  by  the  Carracci  he  taught  the  rules 
of  arrangement  and  distribution  of  figures.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  imitators  of  Correggio.  His  St. 
Roque  Distributing  Alms,  now  in  Dresden,  was  the 
first  painting  which  gave  him  reputation,  and  his 
Genius  of  Glory  is  likewise  celebrated.  In  the  Far- 
nesian Gallery,  which  he  painted,  there  breathes  an 
antique  elegance  and  all  the  grace  of  Raphael.  Agos- 
tino, perhaps,  had  more  invention,  and  Ludovico 
more  talent  for  teaching ;  but  Annibale  had  a  loftier 
spirit,  and  his  style  is  more  eloquent  and  noble. 
He  died  of  grief  in  1609  at  the  ingratitude  of  Car- 
dinal Farnese,  who  paid  him  for  twenty  years'  labour 
with  500  gold  scudi.  He  was  buried  at  the  side  of 
Raphael  in  the  Pantheon  of  Rome. — Antonio  Car- 
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racci,  a  natural  son  of  Agostino,  born  1583  at  Venice, 
possessed  considerable  merit.  Among  the  many 
Avell-known  disciples  of  the  Carracci,  Domenichino 
deserves  to  be  particularly  named. 

CARRERAS,  three  brothers,  distinguished  in  the 
revolution  of  Chile  : — Jose  Miguel  Carrera,  Juan 
Jose'  Carrera,  and  Luis  Carrera.  They  were  the  sons 
of  a  rich  landholder  in  Santiago,  Don  Ignacio  Car- 
rera. The  three  brothers  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  Chile  from  its  commencement,  and  in 
November  1811  obtained  the  effective  control  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  Don  Jose  Miguel,  the 
eldest,  being  a  member  of  the  junta  and  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  the  two  younger  brothers  being  also 
colonels  in  different  corps,  and  the  military  being 
strongly  in  their  favour.  They  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  power  until  1813,  when  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confined  at  Taloa ; 
and,  during  their  confinement,  O'Higgins  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  they  soon  re- 
gained their  liberty,  and,  by  means  of  their  popularity 
v.'ith  the  army,  Avere  enabled  to  displace  O'Higgins 
and  resume  their  former  influence,  although  not  with- 
ont  a  conflict  with  their  antagonist.  They  became 
reconciled  to  him,  however,  and  acted  in  concert 
with  him  at  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  in  October,  1814, 
in  which  the  patriots  were  defeated,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Carreras  and  their  associates 
fled  across  the  Andes.  Don  Jose  Miguel  left  South 
America  for  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
seeking  supplies  of  men  and  money.  Meanwhile, 
Don  Juan  Jose'  and  Don  Luis  remained  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  they  were  detained,  on  their  parole,  by 
Pueyrredon,  and  not  allowed  to  join  the  army  sent 
for  the  liberation  of  Chile,  commanded  by  their  per- 
sonal enemy,  O'Higgins,  and  his  friend.  General 
San  jSIartin. 

Don  Jose'  Miguel  found  them  in  this  condition 
upon  his  return  in  1817,  and  was  himself  arrested  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  made  his  escape.  His  brothers 
tied  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  were  apprehended  near 
Mendoza,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Upon  learning 
this,  General  San  Martin  despatched  his  secretary, 
Monteagudo,  to  bring  them  to  trial,  and,  if  possible, 
invent  some  plausible  cause  for  their  execution,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  return  to  Chile.  Accordingly,  a 
false  accusation  of  having  murdered  some  obscure 
person  in  1814  was  brought  against  Don  Juan  Jose  ; 
but,  as  this  did  not  inculpate  Don  Luis,  a  j)lot  was 
contrived  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  brothers  were 
induced  to  attempt  their  escape,  after  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  resumed,  and  they  were  condemned  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1818,  to  be  shot  on  the  same  day. 
They  heard  their  sentence  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  slaughtered  at  six.  They  walked 
arm  in  arm  to  the  place  of  execution,  gave  the  word 
to  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and  embraced  each  other  in 
death.  So  causeless  were  these  legal  murders  that 
public  opinion  charges  them  upon  San  Martin,  who, 
finding  the  friends  of  the  Carreras  numerous  in  Chile, 
employed  his  creature  Monteagudo  to  procure  their 
death.  With  refined  cruelty,  San  Martin  sent  their 
aged  father  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  their  execu- 
tion, with  an  order  for  its  immediate  payment.  He 
paid  the  bloody  charge,  and,  tvvo  days  afterwards, 
expired  of  a  broken  heart.  Don  Jose'  Miguel  re- 
solved to  avenge  their  death,  and  accordingly  raised 
a  small  body  of  troops,  natives  and  foreigners,  and 
inarched  across  the  pmvpas,  having  found  means  to 


correspond  with  his  friends  in  Santiago.  His  pro- 
gress was  viewed  with  great  uneasiness  by  O'Higgins, 
then  supreme  director  of  Chile  ;  for  the  people  che- 
rished the  fondest  recollections  of  the  Carreras, 
whose  M'isdom  in  government,  and  ])ersonal  conde- 
scension, had  won  all  hearts.  A  conspiracy  in  favour 
of  Carrera  unfortunately  was  detected  by  O'Higgins, 
and  suppressed.  Don  Jose  Miguel  arrived  near 
Mendoza  in  January,  1822,  and  was  there  unex- 
pectedly met  by  a  superior  force,  and  surrounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  after  a  brave  resistance.  Being  con- 
ducted to  Mendoza,  he  was  hurried  through  a  brief 
form  of  trial,  and  executed  on  the  very  spot  where  his 
brothers  suffered.  Thus,  by  a  singularly  adverse  for- 
tune, perished  a  family  of  brothers,  who  left  not  their 
equals  in  patriotism,  talents,  and  purity  of  character, 
in  Chile.  Their  friend  and  adviser,  Rodriguez,  also 
perished,  a  victim  of  the  same  enemies.  In  testi- 
mony of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Car- 
reras, the  government  of  Chile  have  recently  ordered 
the  removal  of  their  remains  from  Mendoza  to  their 
native  country. 

CARRIER,  JOHN  BAPTIST.— This  individual 
was  born  in  1756  at  Volai,  near  Aurillac,  in  U])per 
Auvergne,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national  convention, 
and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  of  March  1793,  and  exhibited  the  wildest 
rage  for  persecution.  He  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  demanded  the  arrest  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, on  the  6th  of  April,  1793,  and  contributed  to- 
wards the  revolution  which  took  place  in  May,  1793. 
In  the  October  following  he  was  sent  to  Nantes  with 
a  commission  to  suppress  the  civil  war  by  the  exer- 
cise of  greater  severity  than  had  yet  been  used.  The 
prisons  were  already  full,  while  the  defeat  of  the 
Vendeans  near  Savenay  increased  the  number  of 
prisoners.  Multitudes,  informally  and  precipitately 
condemned,  were  executed  daily ;  but  Carrier  found 
this  process  too  slow.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
destroy  the  prisoners  in  a  mass,  and  without  a  trial. 
He  caused  ninety-four  priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
boat  with  a  perforated  bottom,  under  pretence  of 
transporting  them,  but,  in  reality,  with  a  view  of 
having  them  drowned  by  night.  Every  day  this  ar- 
tifice was  repeated.  In  the  evening  the  destined 
victims,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  were  brought 
to  the  boats.  Two  were  tied  together  and  plunged 
into  the  water,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  edge 
of  the  sabre.  The  executioner^  sometimes  amused 
themselves  by  tying  together  a  young  man  and 
woman ;  and  they  called  these  noyades,  or  republican 
marriages.  Besides  this  more  than  500  prisoners 
were  daily  shot  in  the  quarries  at  Gigan.  For  more 
than  a  month  these  deeds  of  madness  were  perpe- 
trated, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  15,000  indi- 
viduals perished  in  this  way.  The  banks  of  the  Loire 
were  strewed  with  the  dead,  and  the  water  was  so 
polluted  that  it  was  prohibited  to  drink  it.  Some 
months  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Carrier  was 
recalled,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  1794,  he  was  ap- 
prehended and  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, which  condemned  him,  and  he  was  instantly 
ordered  to  be  executed. 

CARRO,  GIOVANNI  DI,  a  physician  of  Milan, 
who  settled  in  Vienna.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
efforts  in  spreading  inoculation,  as  a  protection  from 
the  small-])ox,  in  Germany,  Poland,  Hungar)',  and 
Russia.     He  found  means  to  overcome  even  the  pre- 
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judices  of  the  Turks,  by  sending  to  Lord  Elgin,  at 
Constantinople,  in  1800,  a  quantity  of  virus,  together 
with  a  work  of  his  translated  into  Turkish,  on  inocu- 
lation. All  the  attempts  of  this  country  to  introduce 
inoculation  into  India  had  been  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful, because  the  virus  had  always  been  spoiled  on 
the  way.  Carro  procured  the  matter  from  Lombardy 
cows  for  Dr.  Harfard,  at  Bagdad.  It  retained  all  its 
strength,  and  was  the  means  of  imparting  the  benefits 
of  kine-pock  inoculation  to  India,  which  the  Indians 
consider  is  derived  from  a  sacred  cow,  and  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  amurtum  (immortality). 
Carro's  "  Observations  et  Experiences  sur  la  Vacci- 
nation," and  his  translation  of  a  work,  by  J.  J.  Loy, 
on  the  origin  of  the  ^cow-pock  virus,  are  very 
valuable  works. 

CARROLL,  JOHN,  first  catholic  bishop  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  the  year 
1734.  His  parents  were  catholics  of  distinguished 
respectability,  and  sent  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to 
the  college  of  St.  Omer's,  in  Flanders,  where  he  re- 
mained for  six  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
colleges  of  Liege  and  Bruges.  In  1769  he  was 
ordained  a  priest,  and  soon  after  became  a  Jesuit. 
In  1770  he  accompanied  Lord  Stourton,  the 
son  of  an  English  catholic  nobleman,  on  a  tour 
through  Europe  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Bruges,  in  1773,  accepted  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  college.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
on  the  point  of  going  back  to  his  native  country,  but 
his  voyage  was  prevented  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope  ;  and  he 
retired  to  England,  where  he  resided  until  1775, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  His  stay  in  Europe 
was  prolonged  in  order  that  he  might  assist  his 
brethren  in  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  severe  sen- 
tence that  had  been  passed  upon  them  ;  and  he  acted 
as  secretary-general  to  the  dispersed  fathers  in  their 
remonstrances  with  the  courts  by  which  they  had 
been  persecuted.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Maryland  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  In  1776, 
at  the  solicitation  of  congress,  he  accompanied  Dr. 
Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltown,  and  Samuel 
Chase,  on  a  mission  to  Canada,  designed  to  induce 
the  people  of  that  province  to  preserve  a  neutral  at- 
titude in  the  war  between  England  and  the  colonies, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  The  catholic  clergy  of  the 
United  States  having  requested  from  the  pope  the 
establishment  of  a  spiritual  hierarchy  in  America,  in 
preference  to  being  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
in  England,  Mr.  Carroll  was  appointed  vicar-general 
in  1786,  when  he  fixed  his  abode  in  Baltimore.  In 
1789  he  was  named  first  catholic  bishop  of  the  United 
States,  and  came  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1790, 
where  he  was  consecrated.  In  the  same  year  he  re- 
turned to  Baltimore,  and,  as  the  seat  of  his  episcopal 
see  was  established  in  that  city,  assumed  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Baltimore.  He  was  universally  esteemed 
and  beloved  for  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties,  the  mildness  and  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  He  hved 
in  friendly  communion  with  persons  of  other  sects, 
his  character  being  entirely  devoid  of  intolerance.  A 
few  years  before  his  demise  he  was  elevated  to  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity.  He  died  in  December,  1815, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

CARSTARES,  WILLIAM,  a  Scotch  divine  of 
political  eminence,  who  was  bom  in  1649  at  Cath- 
cart,  near  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was  minister. 


He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  which  he  was  removed  to  that  of 
Utrecht,  was  introduced  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
entrusted  with  all  his  views  with  regard  to  Britain. 
He,  however,  returned  to  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
entering  the  ministry ;  but,  after  receiving  a  licence 
to  preach,  resolved  to  return  to  Holland.  As  he  was 
to  pass  through  London,  he  was  employed  by  Argyle 
and  his  party  to  treat  with  the  Enghsh  exclusionists, 
and  became  privy  to  the  rye-house  plot.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  that  conspiracy,  he  was  apprehended. 
After  a  rigorous  confinement  in  irons,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  the  torture,  and  endured  this  trial  with  great 
firmness ;  but,  being  afterwards  deluded  with  the 
hopes  of  a  full  pardon,  and  assured  that  his  answers 
should  never  be  made  evidence  against  any  one,  he 
submitted  to  make  a  judicial  declaration.  The  privy 
council  violated  their  engagement  by  producing  his 
evidence  in  court  against  his  friend,  Mr.  Baillie,  of 
Jerviswood.  Being  released  he  returned  to  Holland, 
and  was  received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  as  a  suflferer 
in  his  cause.  The  prince  made  him  one  of  his  own 
cha])lains,  and  procured  his  election  to  the  oflSce  of 
minister  of  the  Enghsh  congregation  at  Leyden.  He 
accompanied  the  prince  in  his  expedition,  and  always 
remained  about  his  person  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
During  the  reign  of  William,  he  was  the  chief  agent 
between  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the  court,  and 
was  very  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
presbytery,  to  which  William  was  averse.  On  the 
death  of  WiUiam,  he  was  no  longer  employed  on 
public  business  ;  but  Anne  continued  him  her  chap- 
lain, and  made  him  principal  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  When  the  imion  of  the  two  king- 
doms was  agitated,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  its 
favour ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  this  event,  dying 
in  1715,  at  the  age  of  sixty-sLx.  The  memory  of 
Carstares  is,  for  the  most  part,  revered  by  his  country- 
men as  that  of  an  enlightened  patriot ;  and  few  men 
of  active  power  and  influence  have  steered  between 
parties  more  beneficially  and  ably. 

CARSTENS,  ASMUS  JACOB,  a  distinguished 
painter,  who  was  born  at  St.  Jurgen,  near  Sles\\dc,  in 
1754.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  picture — the  "  Death  of  jEschylus." 
In  1783  he  set  out  for  Rome;  but,  after  having  seen 
some  works  of  Julio  Romani  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Germany  from  want  of 
means,  and  ignorance  of  the  Italian  language.  A 
work  containing  more  than  200  figures,  the  "  Fall  of 
the  Angels,"  procured  him  the  place  of  a  professor 
in  the  academy  at  Berlin.  His  picture  of  "  Maga- 
pont"  was  compared  to  the  productions  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  His  subjects  were  almost  all 
taken  from  Homer,  Pindar,  Sophocles,  iEschylus, 
Shakspeare,  and  Ossian.  In  Carstens'  works,  we 
find  that  eflfbrt  to  attain  correctness  of  form  and  out- 
line, gracefulness  of  attitude,  and  loftiness  and  vigour 
of  expression,  by  which  the  works  of  the  ancients  are 
distinguished  ;  but  they  frequently  exhibit  a  certain 
harshness  arising  from  too  close  imitation.  He  was 
often  defective  in  anatomy  and  perspective,  and, 
having  begun  late  in  life  to  paint  in  oil,  was  unac- 
quainted Avith  the  secrets  of  colouring. 

CARTE,  THOMAS,  an  English  historian  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  born  at  Dunmoor,  War- 
wickshire, in  1686.  He  was  admitted  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
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1706.  His  first  publication  was  entitled  the  "  Irish 
Massacre  set  in  a  True  Light,"  &c.  Incurring  sus- 
picions during  the  rebellion  of  1715,  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  which  he  eluded  by  con- 
cealment in  the  house  of  a  clergyman  at  ColeshiU. 
He  subsequently  acted  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  ;  and,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  imputed  to  that  intriguing  prelate, 
he  was  charged  with  high  treason,  and  a  reward  of 
1000/.  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He  was 
again  successful  in  making  his  escape,  and,  reaching 
France,  he  resided  there  several  years  under  the  name 
of  Philips.  Having  obtained  various  introductions 
to  persons  of  influence  and  learning,  he  obtained  free 
access  to  the  principal  libraries,  and  employed  him- 
self in  collecting  materials  for  an  English  edition  of 
the  "  History  of  Thuanus."  At  length  Queen  Ca- 
roline, the  liberal  patroness  of  literary  merit  of  every 
party,  procured  leave  for  his  return  to  England. 

His  important  work  "  The  Life  of  James  Duke  of 
Ormond"  was  published  in  1735-6.  This  work 
gained  him  great  reputation,  especially  with  the  Tory 
party,  and  led  him  to  meditate  a  general  history  of 
England,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  tendency  of  that 
of  "  Rapin  de  Thoyras,"  which  the  Tories  charged 
with  error  and  partiality.  In  1744  he  was  arrested, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  ex- 
amined, on  a  suspicion  of  being  employed  by  the 
Pretender.  Nothing,  however,  appearing  against 
him,  he  was  discharged.  The  first  volume  of  his 
history,  in  folio,  concluded  with  the  death  of  King 
John,  and  might  have  been  very  well  received  had 
not  the  author  materially  injured  the  credit  of  his 
work,  and  his  own  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense,  by 
the  unnecessary  insertion  of  a  note  containing  the 
ridiculous  story  of  the  cure  of  Christopher  Lovel, 
who  went  from  Somersetshire  to  Paris  to  be  touched 
for  the  king's  evil  by  the  Pretender.  Still  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  work,  and  published  two  more 
volumes  in  1750  and  1752,  the  fourth,  which 
brought  down  the  history  to  1654,  not  appearing 
until  after  his  death.  The  character  of  this  work  is 
deservedly  very  high  for  useful  and  elaborate  re- 
search, for  which  qualities  it  has  risen  greatly  in 
esteem  since  the  obligations  of  Hume  to  it  have  been 
rendered  apparent.  Mr.  Carte  died  in  April,  1754. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable 
industry,  cheerful  and  entertaining  in  conversation, 
but  very  slovenly  and  ungainly  in  his  appearance. 

CARTER,  ELIZABETH,  an  EngUsh  lady  of 
great  learning,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Ni- 
cholas Carter,  a  clergyman  in  Kent,  and  was  born  in 
1717.  She  was  educated  by  her  father,  and  soon 
became  mistress  of  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Ger- 
man, to  which  she  afterwards  added  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Hebrew,  and  even  Arabic.  Several  of 
her  poetical  attempts  appeared  in  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  before  she  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
and  these  procured  her  much  celebrity.  In  1739  she 
translated  the  critique  of  Crousaz  on  "  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man;"  and  in  the  same  year  gave  a  translation  of 
"  Algarotti's  Explanation  of  Newton's  Philosophy, 
for  Ladies."  In  1749  she  commenced  her  transla- 
tion of  "  Epictetus."  In  1791  Miss  Carter  had  an 
interview  with  Queen  Charlotte,  by  the  queen's  own 
desire,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  occa- 
sionally received  visits  from  different  members  of  the 
royal  family,  who  paid  her  particular  attention.     She 
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died  in  I8O6,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  her  age, 
and  lies  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  Grosvenor 
chapel. 

CARTER,  JOHN,  an  antiquary  and  architect  well 
known  for  his  topographical  illustrations,  which 
materially  tended  to  improve  that  branch  of  graphic 
delineation.  As  a  writer,  he  was  little  known  be- 
yond the  pages  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in 
which  he  was  often  seen  as  a  controversialist.  He 
died  September  8th,  1817. 

CARTERET,  JOHN,  earl  of  Granville,  an  emi- 
nent English  statesman,  born  in  I690.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  Lord  Carteret,  whose  death  put 
him  in  possession  of  that  title  before  he  was  five 
years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  attainments. 
He  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  Peers  in  1711, 
and  immediately  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  for 
the  Hanoverian  succession,  which  raised  him  in  the 
opinion  of  George  I.,  by  whom  he  was  raised  suc- 
cessively to  various  posts  of  honour.  In  1719  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  mediated  the 
peace  between  that  country  and  Denmark.  In  1721 
he  succeeded  Craggs  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
proved  a  most  able  support  to  the  administration  by 
his  forcible  and  eloquent  oratory  in  parliament.  In 
1723  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  and  on 
his  return  v/as  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  kingdom  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  great 
discontent.  After  an  administration  which,  upon 
the  whole,  was  not  unpopular,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1726  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  George  II.  in 
1727  was  again  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  conducted  affairs  until  1730  with 
great  success,  conciliating  parties,  and  producing 
much  comparative  harmony  by  his  abilities  and 
social  talents,  in  which  he  was  much  aided  by  the 
countenance  and  humour  of  Swift.  On  his  return 
to  England,  however,  he  became  a  violent  opponent 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  and  it  was  Lord  Carteret 
who,  in  1741,  made  the  celebrated  motion  for  an 
address  to  remove  him  from  the  king's  presence 
and  councils,  exerting  all  his  great  eloquence  on 
the  occasion.  In  1742,  when  that  dismissal  was 
effected,  he  became  secretary  of  state,  and  in  that 
capacity  supported  measures  very  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  censured  in  Walpole.  In  1744,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  of 
viscount  Carteret  and  earl  of  Granville,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  resigned  his  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  unable 
to  resist  the  patriotic  party  and  the  Pelhams,  whom 
he  had  previously  forsaken.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  him  in  the  subsequent  changes  in  a  life  of 
struggling  and  vacillating  statesmanship.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that,  although  obliged  to  yield 
occasionally  to  stronger  interests,  he  never  lost  the 
favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  at  last  died 
president  of  the  council  in  1763,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

CARTOUCHE,  LOUIS  DOMINIQUE.— The 
pilfering  propensities  of  this  notorious  individual, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  early  showed  themselves.  Being  expelled 
from  school,  and  afterwards  from  his  father's  house, 
for  theft,  he  joined  a  band  of  rogues  in  Normandy, 
and  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
company  of  banditti,  over  which  he  exercised 
the  power  of  life  and  death.     He  was  first  ap- 
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])rehended  in  a  tavern,  in  1721,  and  brought  to  the 
Chatelet.  On  the  rack,  he  named  none  of  his  ac- 
coraphcss.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution,  where  he  was  to  be  broken  alive  on  the 
wheel,  and  found  that  his  companions  had  not  as- 
sembled to  his  rescue,  he  retracted,  and  named  his 
accomphces  to  gain  a  respite.  His  execution  soon 
followed.  Various  authors  have  described  his  ad- 
venturous, and,  in  some  respects,  interesting  life. 

CARTWRIGHT,  EDMUND,  a  popular  poet, 
who  was  born  in  1743  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  was 
brother  of  Major  John  Cartwright,  the  well-known 
advocate  of  parUamentary  reform,  and  studied  at 
Oxford.  His  poems  were  very  popular,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  "  Monthly 
Review."  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  mecha- 
nical inventions.  In  1786  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  weaving  machine,  for  which  he  obtained  from 
parliament  a  grant  of  10,000/.,  and  was  often  re- 
warded with  prizes  for  his  inventions.  For  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  he  ^vas  employed  in  plans 
for  propelling  carriages  and  boats  by  steam.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1824. 

CARTWRIGHT,  JOHN,  an  English  gentlernan 
celeljrated  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  political 
reform.  He  was  born  in  1740,  at  Marnham,  Notting- 
hamshire, of  an  ancient  family.  His  early  education 
was  rather  deficient ;  but  he  made  some  progress  in 
mechanics  and  practical  mathematics.  He  entered 
the  navy,  and  became  a  first  heutenant  in  176G.  In 
1774  his  attention  was  turned  to  pohtics,  and  in  his 
"Letters  on  American  Independence,"  written  in  that 
year,  he  advocated  a  union  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  state  under  separate  legislatures,  and 
argued  this  great  question  on  the  foundation  of 
natural  inherent  right,  maintaining  "  that  the  li- 
berty of  man  is  not  derived  from  charters,  but  from 
God,  and  that  it  is  original  in  every  one."  In  1775 
he  was  appointed  major  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
militia,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  on  the 
part  of  government  to  remove  him  from  that  post, 
his  dismission  was  finally  accomplished  in  1792,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament.  In  the  Ame- 
rican war,  Lord  Howe  was  desirous  of  having  him 
with  him  in  America  ;  but  Major  Cartwright,  al- 
though always  eager  for  promotion  in  the  naAy,  re- 
fused the  proposal,  alleging  that  he  could  not  fight 
in  a  cause  which  he  disapproved. 

From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  two 
great  objects  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage.  In  1779  he  succeeded  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  society  for  constitutional  information,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  "  Declaration  of  Rights,"  distri- 
buted by  the  society,  which  Sir  William  Jones  said 
"  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold." 

The  French  revolution  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Cartwright,  as  by  other  friends  of  liberty.  The  al- 
liance of  the  sovereigns,  which  soon  followed,  he 
considered  equally  irreconcilable  with  policy  and 
with  national  justice.  The  subsequent  prosecutions 
against  the  friends  of  reform,  the  fate  of  Muir  and 
of  Holt,  occasioned  no  small  dismay  among  the 
people.  In  the  trials  of  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall, 
and  others,  Cartwright  took  a  great  interest,  was 
present  as  a  witness,  and  displayed  much  openness, 
fearlessness,  and  firmness.  By  his  writings,  public 
addresses,  &c.,  he  continued  to  promote  the  work 
of  reform  and  constitutional  liberty  ;  and,  as  late  as 
1819,  he  was  tried  for  conspiracy  and  sedition,  for 
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advising  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  send  what 
he  called  their  "  legislatorial  attorney"  to  the  house 
of  commons;  but  he  escaped  with  a  fine  of  lOOZ. 
Major  Cartwright  was  not  a  political  reformer  only  : 
the  i)lan  of  making  the  slave-trade  piracy  is  said  to 
have  been  first  developed  in  his  "  Letters  on  the  Slave- 
Trade."  The  information  which  he  furnished  to 
Daines  Barrington  respecting  the  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching the  north  pole,  his  plan  for  a  perpetual 
supply  of  English  oak  for  the  navy,  which  has  since 
been  partially  adopted,  and  several  other  useful  pro- 
jects and  inventions,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  his 
enterprise,  activity,  and  diversified  knowledge.  He 
died  in  1824,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  has 
been  described  as  alike  just  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  as  a  citizen,  a  politician,  a  husband,  and  a  friend, 
disinterested,  firm,  and  fearless ;  and  Fox,  upon 
presenting  one  of  his  petitions  to  the  house,  re- 
marked, "  he  is  one  whose  enlightened  mind  and 
sound  constitutional  knowledge  place  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  pubhc  characters,  and  whose  purity 
of  principle  and  consistency  of  conduct  tlvrough  life 
command  the  most  respectful  attention  to  his  opi- 
nions." The  most  pi'ominent  traits  of  his  character 
were  enterprise,  firmness,  and  perseverance.  He  was 
a  fruitful  writer,  quick,  ingenious,  pov/erful  in  argu- 
ment, and  sometimes  eloquent,  and  his  language 
was  plain,  pure,  and  strong.     A  handsome  monu- 


ment has  been  erected  to  the  u^.eraory  of  this  vene- 
rable reformer  by  public  subscription.  It  is  of 
bronze,  and  stands  in  Burton  Crescent,  where 
Major  Cartwright)  resided  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life. 

CARVER,  JONATHAN,  an  American  traveller 
of  considerable  celebrity,  who  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1732.  He  embraced  a  military  career, 
and  in  the  French  war  commanded  with  reputation 
a  company  of  provincials,  in  the  expedition  across 
the  lakes  against  Canada.     When  peace  was  .con- 
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eluded,  in  1763,  Captain  Carver  undertook  to  explore 
the  vast  territory  which  Great  Britain  had  gained. 
His  object  was  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  languages,  soil,  and  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  nations  and  region  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  continent 
by  penetrating  to  the  Pacific  over  its  widest  part. 
He  accordingly  set  out  from  Boston  in  176G,  and 
havingreached  Michillimackinac,  the  remotest  British 
post,  apj)lied  to  Mr.  Rogers,  the  governor,  for  an  as- 
sortment of  goods,  as  presents  for  the  Indians  dwell- 
ing in  the  parts  through  which  his  course  was  to  be 
directed.  Receiving  a  portion  of  the  supply  which 
he  desired,  and  a  promise  that  the  residue  should  be 
sent  to  him  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he  continued 
his  journey.  But,  not  obtaining  the  goods  at  the 
appointed  place,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
disposed  of  elsewhere  by  those  to  vvhom  the  go- 
vernor had  entrusted  them,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  La  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  then,  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year  1767,  directed  his  steps  north- 
ward, with  a  view  of  finding  a  communication  from 
the  heads  of  the  Mississippi  into  Lake  Superior,  in 
order  to  meet,  at  the  grand  portage  on  the  north-west 
side  of  that  lake,  the  traders  that  usually  come  about 
this  season  from  Michillimackinac,  from  whom  he  in- 
tended to  purchase  goods  and  then  to  pursue  his 
journey.  He  reached  Lake  Superior  in  good  time  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  traders  whom  he  met  there 
could  not  furnish  him  with  any  goods,  as  they  had 
barely  enough  for  their  own  purposes,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  place  whence 
he  first  departed,  which  he  did  in  October,  1768,  after 
remaining  some  months  on  the  north  and  east 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  exploring  the  bays 
and  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  that  body  of 
water.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  England,  with  the 
intention  of  publishing  his  journal  and  charts,  and  of 
obtaining  a  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  which  he 
had  incurred.  Having  undergone  a  long  examina- 
tion before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  he  received  permission  to  publish  his 
papers ;  but,  when  they  were  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  an  order  was  issued  from  the  council-board, 
requiring  him  to  deliver  immediately  into  the  planta- 
tion-office all  his  charts  and  journals.  He  was,  con- 
sequently, obliged  to  re-purchase  them  at  a  great 
expense  from  the  bookseller,  to  whom  he  had  dis- 
posed of  them — a  loss  for  which  he  received  no  in- 
demnification, but  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  obtained  for  his  ether  expenses.  He  had  for- 
tunately kept  copies  of  his  papers,  and  he  published 
them  ten  years  afterwards  in  Boston,  while  in  the 
situation  of  clerk  of  a  lottery.  Having  sold  his  name 
to  n  historical  compilation,  which  was  published  in 
1779  in  folio,  entitled  "The  New  Universal  Tra- 
veller," containing  an  account  of  all  the  empires, 
kingdoms  and  states  in  the  known  world,  he  was 
abandoned  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  support 
him,  and  died  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  in  1780,  aged  forty-eight  years.  Besides  his 
travels  above  noticed.  Captain  Carver  published  a 
tract  on  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

GARY,  LUCIUS,  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND, 
one  of  those  rare  characters  who  serve  as  proverbial 
instances  of  social  excellence.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  I6l0,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  part  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.     His  vouth  did  not  pass  without 


irregularities,  but  they  were  suddenly  closed  by  his 
marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune,  whom 
he  passionately  loved.  After  passing  some  time 
abroad  he  returned  home,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
hfe  of  retirement  and  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 
ture. In  1033  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  1.,  but  still  chiefly 
resided  at  his  seat  at  Burford,  near  Oxford,  which  he 
made  a  kind  of  academy  of  learned  men,  being  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
neighbouring  university.  Here  it  was  that  Chil- 
lingworth  composed  his  celebrated  work  against  Ca- 
tholicism ;  and  questions  of  morals,  theology,  and 
literature,  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
Lord  Falkland  himself  was  deeply  read  in  works  of 
controversy ;  but  in  him  they  produced  only  strict- 
ness of  principle,  and  an  aspiration  after  perfection, 
without  debasing  the  man  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
scholar.  In  1639  he  joined  the  expedition  against 
Scotland  ;  and  in  1640  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  the  first  instance,  like  many  of  the  most 
honourable  characters  of  the  day,  he  warmly  sup- 
ported the  parliament.  He  spoke  with  severity  against 
Finch  and  Strafford,  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
proceedings  of  Laud  that  he  concurred  in  the  first 
bill  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  a  vote  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  strong  attachment,  however,  to  esta- 
blished forms,  and  some  doubts  of  theultim.ate  objects 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  caused  him  to  retract, 
and  he  afterwards  strongly  opposed  the  same  mea- 
sure. He  still,  however,  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
court ;  but  his  high  character  rendered  it  so  great  an 
object  to  gain  him  over  to  the  king's  service  that  at 
length  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  council 
and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 

While  in  office  he  refused  to  em])loy  spies  or 
open  suspected  letters,  but  he  decidedly  embraced 
the  party  of  the  king  when  hostilities  commenced, 
and  attended  him  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill  and  the 
siege  of  Gloucester.  A  view,  however,  of  the  evils 
impending  over  the  country,  and  A'ery  probably  a 
conviction  of  sinister  objects  on  both  sides,  broke 
his  spirits.  He  would  frequently  sit  abstracted 
among  his  friends,  and,  sighing  deej)ly,  exclaim, 
"  Peace,  peace  !"  and  exhibit  every  sign  of  grief  and 
anxiety.  His  closing  scene  almost  proves  a  determi- 
nation to  die  in  battle,  as  he  volunteered  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Newbury  without  a  command,  and, 
putting  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  Lord  Byron's 
regiment,  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a  musket- 
shot,  and  was  found  the  next  day  dead  upon  the 
field.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Falkland,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four ;  and  while  the  universal  praises 
he  has  received  are,  doixbtless,  very  much  owmg  to 
the  elaborate  character  drav/n  of  him  by  his  friend 
Clarendon,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  strict  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  and  intentions.  As  a  man 
of  active  talent,  he  claims  little  admiration,  and  was 
evidently  framed  for  that  Ufe  of  studious  retirement 
and  mental  culture  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 
One  of  his  sayings  marks  his  taste  and  character : 
"  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  on  a  rainy  day." 

CASA,  GIOVANNI  DELLA,  an  Italian  poet 
and  orator,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  of  Mugello,  near  Florence.  He  was  born  in 
1 503,  studied  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Rome,  and  entered 
as  an  ecclesiastic  into  the  service  of  the  two  cardi- 
nals Alessandro  Farnese,  the  first  of  whom,  in  1534, 
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ascended  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Paul 
III.  He  rose  through  various  offices  in  the  church, 
till  Paul.  IV.  made  him  his  private  secretarj'.  He 
died  probably  in  1556.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  "  Galateo,  or  the  Art  of  living  in  the  World," 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. 

CASANOVA,  FRA>XIS,  a  painter  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  depicting  battle-piece*.  He  was  born  in 
London  1730,  and  went  while  a  boy  to  Venice,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  painting.  He  after- 
wards obtained  admission  into  the  academy  in  Dres- 
den, and  painted  several  pictures  for  the  prince  of 
Conde.  The  spirit  and  liveUness  of  his  colouring 
and  execution  cannot  be  surpassed.  At  the  request 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  he  painted  in  Vienna  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  victory  of  this  princess  over 
the  Turks,  which  she  afterwards  put  up  in  her  pa- 
lace. He  was  constantly  occupied  with  his  art,  and 
died  at  Bruhl,  near  Vienna,  in  1805.  His  brotiier 
John,  likewise  a  painter,  was  born  1729  at  London  ; 
died  1795  at  Dresden,  where  he  was  professor  and 
superintendent  in  the  academy  of  painting,  and  had 
instructed  many  able  pupils  in  his  art. 

CASANOVA,  JOHN  JAMES  DE  SEIGN- 
GALT,  the  brother  of  Francis  Casanova.  He  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  17'25,  and  is  weU  known  by  his 
memoirs  as  an  original  and  gay-tempered  man,  who 
acted  an  interesting  part  in  all  situations,  amongst  va- 
rious classes  of  society,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Europe.  His  various  adventures  are  related  by  him- 
self in  a  most  entertaining  manner.  His  ardent 
temperament,  early  developed,  soon  im-olved  him  in 
many  adventures,  that  served  to  sharpen  his  obser- 
vation and  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
He  studied  law  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  by  that 
time  wrote  two  dissertations,  one  "  De  Testamentis," 
the  other  on  the  question,  "  Utrum  Hebraei  possint 
construere  Novas  S)'nagogas."  His  talent  for  shining 
in  society  introduced  him  at  Venice  into  the  select 
circles,  in  which  a  refined  but  frivolous  tone  of 
manners  prevailed.  The  patriarch  of  Venice  gave 
him  the  inferior  ordination,  and  his  first  sermon  was 
received  with  general  applause.  But  he  failed  in  his 
second,  and  from  this  period  commences  his  restless 
career,  in  which  he  became  entangled  in  a  series  of 
adventures  that  can  be  understood  only  from  his 
memoirs.  He  was  arrested  in  Venice,  and  came  into 
personal  contact  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  at  Rome, 
went  to  Constantinople,  was  in  the  military  service 
at  Corfu,  and  in  short  visited  all  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe,  being  continually  connected  viith  the 
highest  personages,  was  followed  and  caressed  tiU 
at  last  he  accompanied  the  count  of  AValdstein  to 
Dux  in  Bohemia,  where  he  became  his  librarian. 
He  ched  at  Vienna  in  1S03.  The  escape  of  Casa- 
nova from  the  lead  prisons  of  Venice  was  managed 
with  admirable  address  and  ingenuity.  He  has  left 
several  works  in  Italian  and  French,  which  give 
proof  of  the  great  powers  of  this  Proteus,  though  he 
was  more  at  home  in  the  busthng  world  than  in  the 
pursuits  of  learning. 

CASAS,  BARTHOLOMEW  DE  LAS,  a  Spanish 
prelate,  who  was  born  at  Seville  in  1474,  and  in  his 
nineteenth  year  accompanied  his  father,  who  sailed 
with  Columbus  to  the  West  Indies.  Five  years 
afterwards  he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  pursuing  his 
studies,  entered  the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  again 
accompanied  Columbus  in    his  second  voyage   to 


Hispaniola,  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  settled 
there,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  humane 
conduct  towards  the  oppressed  natives,  of  whom  he 
became,  in  a  manner,  the  patron.  He  set  at  liberty 
the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  the  divi- 
sion ;  and  so  much  was  he  interested  for  them  that, 
in  1516,  he  went  to  Spain  to  lay  a  statement  of  their 
case  before  King  Ferdinand,  whose  death,  at  that 
time,  prevented  any  measures  for  their  redress.  The 
regent,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  however,  appointed  a 
commission  to  examine  circumstances  upon  the  spot, 
and  to  determine  accordingly.  Las  Casas  was  to 
accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  "  protector  of  the 
Indians."  The  commissioners  found  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  liberate  the  Indians,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  secure  them  humane  treatment;  but 
Las  Casas,  still  dissatisfied,  remonstrated  so  warmly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  convent  from 
the  rage  of  the  planters.  He  again  returned  to 
Europe,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  in 
consequence  of  his  representations  the  council 
appointed  a  chief  judge  to  re-examine  the  points  of 
controversy  between  the  partisans  of  Indian  liberty 
and  the  colonists.  Las  Casas,  by  a  singular  incon- 
sistency in  his  zeal  for  the  Indians,  became  the 
author  of  the  slave-trade,  by  proposing  to  purchase 
negroes  from  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,  to  supply 
the  planters  with  labovirers,  of  the  want  of  whom 
they  complained ;  and  this  was  unfortunately  put 
into  execution. 

He  next  applied  for  a  grant  of  an  unoccupied 
tract,  in  order  to  try  his  own  plan  with  a  new  colony 
This  he  at  length  obtained,  and  with  200  persons, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  accompany  him,  landed  at 
Porto  Rico  in  1521,  but  found  that  an  expedition 
was  advancing  to  ravage  this  verj"  tract  and  convey 
its  inhabitants  to  Hispaniola  as  slaves.  He  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger, 
and,  with  the  few  who  still  adhered  to  him,  returned 
to  Hispaniola  to  solicit  succour.  During  his  ab- 
sence, the  natives  attacked  the  colonists  with  such 
success  that,  in  a  short  time,  not  a  Spaniard  re- 
mained in  that  part  of  South  America.  Las  Casas, 
in  despair  at  the  failure  of  his  project,  retired  to  the 
Dominican  convent  at  St.  Domingo,  and  assumed 
the  habit  of  the  order.  Notwithstanding  his  retire- 
ment, his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  did  not 
abate ;  and,  on  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain  by 
a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa,  in  1542,  he  pleaded 
their  cause  with  his  pristine  warmth,  and  composed 
his  celebrated  treatise  "  Brevissima  Relacion  de  la 
Destruccion  des  Indes,"  in  which  he  exposed  the 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards.  His  unremit- 
ting perseverance  at  length  obtained  a  new  code  of 
laws  and  regulations,  by  which  the  natives  were 
greatly  relieved.  In  1 544  he  returned  to  America  as 
bishop  of  Chiapa,  and  continued  there  until  1551, 
when  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  again  returned 
to  Spain.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  1556,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  treatise  above- 
named,  he  Mas  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  Latin 
on  the  question,  "Whether  sovereigns  may  in  con- 
science, by  virtue  of  any  right,  alienate  their  subjects 
from  their  croum,  and  transfer  them  to  the  dominion 
of  any  other  lord,  '  which  difficult  question  he 
treats  with  great  freedom,  spirit,  and  delicacy.  He 
also  composed  several  works  which  have  never  been 
published,  among  which  is  a  "  General  History  of 
the  Indies,"  which  was  a  great  assistance  to  Anto- 
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mo  de  Herrera  in  his  "  History."  All  his  works 
evince  profound  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  and 
piety ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  great  inconsistency 
in  regard  to  the  negroes,  he  must  be  regarded  as 
a  very  benevolent  man  and  a  lover  of  mankind. 

CASAUBON,  ISAAC  DE,  commonly  called 
Casaubonus.  This  learned  critic  was  born  on  the 
ISth  of  February,  1559,  atGeneva,  and  was  educated 
by  his  father,  a  clergyman.  In  his  nineteenth  year 
he  entered  the  university  at  Geneva,  where  he  studied 
jurisprudence,  theology,  and  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  in  1582  succeeded  Portus  as  professor  of  the 
Greek  language.  He  here  married  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Stephens,  and  published  every  year  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  with  critical  notes  and 
translations.  In  1596  he  accepted  a  professorship 
of  Greek  and  belles  lettres  at  Montpellier,  but  held 
it  only  two  years.  His  religious  principles,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  other  professors,  and  perhaps  his  rather 
unyielding  character,  were  the  cause  of  many  unplea- 
sant occurrences,  for  which,  however,  he  was  indem- 
nified by  the  office  of  royal  librarian.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  he  followed  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  envoy  extra- 
ordinary from  James  I.,  to  England,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinction,  had  twobeneficesanda  pension 
conferred  on  him,  and  died  in  London,  in  July,  1614. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Casaubon  was 
a  liberal  theologian,  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  a 
good  translator,  and  an  excellent  critic.  As  a  critic, 
he  has  commented  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polybius,  Theo- 
critus, Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Athe- 
nseus,  Pliny  the  Younger,  &c.  Nearly  all  the  an- 
cient classics  are  indebted  to  his  valuable  researches. 

CASSANDER,  GEORGE.— This  learned  indivi- 
dual was  born  in  ]  515,  in  the  island  of  Cadsand,  or 
Cassand,  near  Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  from  which 
he  received  his  name,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  endea- 
vours to  settle  the  disputes  between  reUgious  parties. 
At  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Cologne,  he  studied,  and  taught 
philology,  the  canon  law,  and  catholic  theology,  but 
accepted  no  public  office  on  account  of  his  HI  health. 
In  1561  he  published  a  work  designed  to  allay  re- 
ligious disputes,  in  which  his  censure  of  Cal\'in  for 
his  violence  and  intolerance  drew  upon  him  the  at- 
tacks both  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  The  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand I.  invited  him  to  Vienna,  to  compose  articles 
of  union  between  the  catholics  and  protestants. 
These  he  published  under  Maximilian  II.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ferdinand.  "  De  Articulis  Religionis  inter 
Catholicos  et  Protestantes  Controversis  ad  Imp. 
Ferd.  I.,  et  Max.  II.,  Consultatio,  ed.  Hug.  Grot. 
Tliough  a  sincere  catholic,  he  founded  his  opinions 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Christian  fathers,  and 
showed  his  concurrence  with  the  protestants,  in  re- 
gard to  fundamental  doctrines,  by  proposing  com- 
munion under  both  forms,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the 
abolition  of  image-worship,  the  reform  of  many 
abuses,  and  a  modification  of  the  catholic  system. 
But  he  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  support- 
ed the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  sacrament,  ex  opere  operato.  He 
died  at  Cologne  in  1566,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
learned  and  liberal  theologian. 

CASLON,  WILLIAM. —This  eminent  type- 
founder was  born  in  1692.  He  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  an  engraver  of  ornaments  on  gun-barrels, 
and  afterwards  followed  this  trade  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Minories.     He  did  not,  however,  con- 
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fine  his  ingenuity  to  that  instrument,  but  likewise 
exerted  it  in  making  tools  for  book-binders,  and  also 
in  chasing  of  silver  plate.  Whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  this  business,  the  elder  Bo\vyer,  the  printer,  acci- 
dentally seeing  the  lettering  of  a  book  executed  in  a 
style  of  great  neatness,  was  induced  to  seek  acquaint- 
ance with  the  artist,  whom  he  took  shortly  after  to 
the  foundry  of  Mr.  James  in  Bartholomew  Close. 
Though  Caslon  had  never  before  seen  any  part  of 
the  process  of  letter-founding,  yet,  being  asked  whe- 
ther he  could  undertake  to  cut  tyi)es,  he  requested  a 
day  to  consider  it,  and  then  signified  that  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  but  he  could.  Upon  this  answer 
Messrs.  Bowyer,  Bettenham,  and  Watts,  satisfied  as 
to  his  capability,  lent  him  500/.  to  commence  the  un- 
dertaking, and  to  which  he  applied  himself  with 
equal  assiduity  and  success. 

Incited  by  the  representations  of  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, named  Solomon  Negri,  who  was  well  skilled 
in  the  oriental  tongues,  and  who  had  been  professor 
of  Arabic  in  some  places  of  note,  the  Society  of  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  deemed  it  expedient  to 
print  in  1720,  for  the  use  of  the  Eastern  Churches, 
the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
gtiage.  Caslon  was  selected  as  the  fittest  artist  to 
cut  this  fount ;  and,  in  his  specimens  of  it,  he  dis- 
tinguished it  by  the  characteristic  name  of  EngUsh 
Arabic. 

After  he  had  finished  his  fount,  be  cut  the  letters 
of  his  own  name  in  Pica  Roman,  and  placed  them  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  specimens.  The  name  be- 
ing seen  by  Mr.  Palmer,  he  advised  Caslon  to  cut 
the  whole  fount  of  Pica.  This  was  forthwith  effected 
by  him.  Palmer,  however,  requiring  credit  with 
founders  whose  business  would  have  suffered  from 
our  artist's  superiority,  now  regretted  the  first  ad- 
vice he  had  given  him,  and  endeavoured  to  discou- 
rage him  from  any  further  progress.  Disgusted  at 
this  mode  of  proceeding  towards  him,  Mr.  Caslon  at 
once  applied  to  his  old  friend  Bowyer,  under  whose 
inspection  he  cut,  during  1722,  the  beautiful  fount 
of  English  letter  which  was  used  in  printing  Selden's 
works,  and  the  Coptic  types  employed  for  Dr.  Wil- 
kins's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  proceeded 
vigorously  in  his  art,  so  that  at  length  he  not  only 
superseded  the  necessity  of  importing  types  from 
HoUand,  but  attained  to  such  perfection  as  caused 
the  productions  of  his  workmanship  to  be  sought  on 
the  continent  itself. 

Caslon's  original  foundry  was  carried  on  in  a 
small  house  in  Helmet  Row,  Old  Street,  whence  he 
removed  into  Ironmonger  Row,  and  about  1735  into 
ChisweU  Street.  Having  now  acquired  both  opu- 
lence and  fame,  he  was  put  into  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  coimty  of  Middlesex.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  eldest  son,  likewise 
named  William,  being  in  partnership  with  him,  he 
retired,  in  a  great  measure,  from  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  business.  His  last  residence  was  at 
Bethnal  Green,  where  he  died,  January  the  23rd, 
1766,  aged  seventy-four  years.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex, 
in  which  parish  all  his  different  foundries  were 
situated. 

CASSINI,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  French  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Paris  February  IS,  1677.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Dominic  Cassini. 

After  his  first  studies  in  his  father's  house,  he  was 
sent  to  study  philosophy  at  the  Mazarine  College, 
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where  tlie  celebrated  Varignon  was  then  professor 
of  mathematics.  From  the  assistance  of  this  emi- 
nent man  young  Cassini  profited  so  well  that  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  supported  a  mathematical 
thesis  with  great  honour.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  Avas  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  ;  and  the  same  year  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted 
him  in  the  verification  of  the  meridian  at  Bo- 
logna and  other  measurements.  On  his  return  he 
performed  similar  operations  in  a  journey  into  Hol- 
ianfl,  where  he  discovered  some  errors  in  the  measure 
of  the  earth  by  Snell,  the  result  of  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Academy  in  1702.  He  made  also 
a  visit  to  this  country  in  169(5,  where  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1712  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  astronomer  royal  at  the  observa- 
tory of  Paris.  In  1717  he  gave  to  the  academy  his 
researches  on  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  in  which 
he  showed  that  the  whole  annual  orbit,  of  nearly 
200,000,000  of  miles  diameter,  is  but  as  a  point  in 
comparison  of  that  distance.  The  same  year  he  com- 
municated also  his  discoveries  respecting  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  in  general,  and 
especially  of  those  of  Saturn's  satellites  and  ring.  In 
1725  he  undertook  to  determine  the  cause  of  the 
moon's  libration. 

In  1732  an  important  question  in  astronomy  ex- 
ercised the  ingenuity  of  Cassini.  His  father  had 
determined  by  his  observations  that  the  planet  Ve- 
nus revolved  about  her  axis  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  hours  ;  and  M.  Bianchini  had  published  a 
work  in  1729  in  which  he  settled  the  period  of 
the  same  revolution  at  tv/enty-four  days  eight 
hours.  From  an  examination  of  Bianchini's  obser- 
vations, which  were  iipon  the  spots  in  Venus,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had-  intermitted  his  observations  for 
the  space  of  three  hours,  from  which  cause  he  had 
probably  mistaken  new  spots  for  the  old  ones,  and 
so  had  been  led  into  the  mistake.  The  probability 
is  that  both  had  fallen  into  some  mistake,  or  that  they 
had  proceeded  on  very  diiferent  principles  ;  for  other- 
wise such  different  results  are  wholly  unaccountable. 
Our  author,  after  he  had  convicted  Bianchini,  as  he 
thought,  of  error,  determined  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  acceleration  of  the  motion  of  Jupiter  at  half  a 
second  per  year,  and  of  that  of  the  retardation  of  Sa- 
turn at  two  minutes  per  year ;  that  these  quantities 
would  go  on  increasing  for  2000  years,  and  then 
would  decrease  again.  In  1740  he  pubhshed  his 
"  Astronomical  Tables,"  and  his  "  Elements  of 
Astronomy,"  both  very  extensive  and  accurate 
works. 

Although  astronomy  was  the  principal  object  of 
his  consideration,  yet  he  did  not  confine  himself  ab- 
solutely to  that  branch,  but  made  occasional  experi- 
ments on  electricity,  on  the  recoil  of  fire-arms,  on 
the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  at  different 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  perfecting 
of  burning  glasses,  and  other  memoirs. 

The  French  Academy  had  properly  judged  that 
one  of  its  most  important  objects  was  the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth.  In  1C69  Picard  measured  a 
little  more  than  a  degree  of  latitude  to  the  north  of 
Paris  ;  but,  as  that  extent  appeared  too  small  from 
which  to  conclude  the  whole  circumference  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  that 
measurement  on  the  meridian  of  Paris  to  the  north 
and  the   south,  through  the  \^'hole  extent  of  the 


country.  Accordingly,  in  1683  the  late  M.  de  la 
Hire  continued  that  on  the  north  side  of  Paris,  and 
the  elder  Cassini  that  on  the  south  side.  The  latter 
was  assisted  in  1700  in  the  continuation  of  this  ope- 
ration by  his  son.  The  same  work  was  further  con- 
tinued by  the  same  academicians ;  and,  finally,  the 
part  left  unfinished  by  De  la  Hire  in  the  north  was 
finished  in  1718  by  Cassini,  with  the  late  Maraldi 
and  De  la  Hire. 

These  operations  produced  a  considerable  degree 
of  ju'ecision.  It  appeared  also,  from  this  measured 
extent  of  six  degrees,  that  the  degrees  were  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  in  diff"erent  parts  of  the  meridian.  He 
also  measured  the  perpendicular  to  the  same  meri- 
dian, and  compared  the  measured  distance  with  the 
diiferences  of  longitude  as  before  determined  by  the 
echpses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  whence  he  concluded 
that  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  was 
smaller  than  it  would  be  on  a  sphere,  and  that,  there- 
fore, again  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  an  oblong 
spheroid,  contrary  to  the  determination  of  Newton 
by  the  theory  of  graATty.  Though  Newton  was  of 
all  men  the  most  averse  to  controversy,  the  other 
mathematicians  in  Britain  did  not  tamely  submit  to 
conclusions  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  a  philosopher  of  whose  talents  the  nation 
was  justly  proud.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
French  government  sent  two  different  sets  of  mea- 
surers, the  one  to  measure  a  degree  at  the  equator, 
the  other  at  the  polar  circle  ;  and  the  comparison  of 
the  whole  determined  the  figure  to  be  an  oblate 
spheroid,  contrary  to  Cassini's  determination. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  life,  James  Cassini  died 
in  April  1756  in  consequence  of  a  fall.  He  pub- 
lished "A  Treatise  on  the  Magnitude  and  Figure  of 
the  Earth ;"  as  also,  "  The  Elements  or  Theory  of 
the  Planets,  with  Tables,"  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 

CASSINI  DE  THURY,  CESAR  FRANCOIS, 
a  celebrated  French  astronomer,  a  director  of  the 
observatory,  pensioner  astronomer,  and  member  of 
most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  was  born  at 
Paris,  June  17,  1714.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
James  Cassini,  whose  occupations  and  talents  he  in- 
herited and  supported  with  great  honour.  He 
received  his  first  lessons  in  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics from  MM.  Maraldi  and  Camus,  and  made 
such  a  rapid  progress  that  when  he  was  not  more 
than  ten  years  of  age  he  calculated  the  phases  of  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  two  journeys  under- 
taken for  drawing  the  perpendicular  to  the  observa- 
tory meridian  from  Strasbourg  to  Brest.  From  that 
time  a  general  chart  of  France  was  devised,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  traverse  the 
country  by  several  lines  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  the  young  Cassini  was 
charged  with  the  conducting  of  this  business.  This 
great  work  was  published  in  1740,  with  a  chart 
showing  the  new  meridian  of  Paris,  by  two  different 
series  of  triangles,  passing  along  the  sea  coasts  to 
Bayonne,  traversing  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  along  the  eastern  limits  of 
France  to  Dunkirk,  with  parallel  and  perpendi- 
cular lines  described  at  the  distance  of  6000  toises 
from  one  another,  from  side  to  side  of  the  country. 

A  tour  which  in  1741  M.  Cassini  made  in  Flan- 
ders, in  the  train  of  the  king,  gave  rise,  at  his 
majesty's  instance,  to  the  chart  of  France,  relative 
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to  which  Cassini  published  different  works,  as  well 
as  a  great  number  of  the  sheets  of  the  chart  itself. 
In  1761  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  Vienna  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  Paris  meridian,  to  unite  the  triangles 
of  the  chart  of  France  with  the  points  taken  in  Ger- 
many, to  prepare  the  means  of  extending  into  that 
country  the  same  plan  as  in  France,  and  thus  to 
establish  successively  for  all  Europe  a  perfect  uni- 
formity of  measurement.  M.  Cassini  was  at  Vienna 
on  the  6th  of  June  17G1,  the  day  of  the  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  sun,  of  which  he  observed  as 
much  as  the  state  of  the  weather  would  permit  him 
to  do,  and  pubhshed  the  account  of  it. 

Between  the  years  1/35  and  1770,  M.  Cassini 
pubhshed,  in  the  volumes  of  "  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy,"  a  great  number  of  papers,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  astronomical  observations  and 
questions. 

M.  Cassini  possessed  a  very  strong  constitution, 
which  carried  him  through  the  many  laborious  ope- 
rations in  geography  and  astronomy  which  he  con- 
ducted. His  life  was  at  length  terminated  by  the 
small-pox,  on  the  4th  of  September  1784,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

CASSINI,  JOHN  DOMINIC,  an  eminent 
astronomer,  who  was  bom  at  Piedmont  in  16.34.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home,  but 
completed  his  studies  in  a  college  of  Jesuits  at  Genoa. 
In  1575  a  meridian  had  been  drawn  by  Ignatio 
Dante,  in  the  church  of  St.  Petronia  in  Bologna,  and 
in  1653  Cassini  formed  the  idea  of  extending  and 
correcting  it.  In  two  years  he  completed  this  difficult 
task,  the  first-fruits  of  which  were  more  correct 
tables  of  the  sun,  a  more  precise  determination  of 
its  parallax,  and  an  excellent  table  of  refractions. 
By  an  observation  at  Citta  della  Piave,  he  discovered 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  on  the 
disk  of  that  planet,  when  they  are  hietween  it  and 
the  sun.  By  means  of  these,  he  corrected  his  theory 
of  the  motion  of  the  satellites,  and  determined  the 
period  of  Jupiter's  revolution.  At  the  same  time  hr 
made  a  number  of  observations  on  insects,  which 
were  published  by  Aldrovandi.  In  1673  Colbert 
prevailed  on  him  to  settle  in  France.  He  discovered 
four  new  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  the  zodiacal  light, 
proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  showed  the 
causes  of  her  libration.  The  laws  of  this  motion, 
which  he  determined  with  much  accuracy,  was  one 
of  his  finest  discoveries.  He  also  wTote  observations 
on  the  Indian  calendar.  The  meridian  commenced 
by  Picard  and  Lahire  was  continued  by  Cassini  in 
1700  to  the  extreme  limits  of  Roussillon,  and,  when 
measured  100  years  later,  showed  a  difference  of  only 
twenty-one  toises.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  ha\'ing 
lost  his  sight  some  years  before. 

CASSIODORUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS.— This 
eminent  scholar  was  born  in  Calabria,  about  the 
year  497.  He  early  in  life  entered  into  the  service 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  first  made  him 
governor  of  Sicily;  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards  to 
his  cabinet-councils,  and  appointed  him  to  be  his 
secretary.  After  this  he  had  all  the  places  and 
honours  at  his  command  which  Theodoric  had  to 
bestow;  and,  having  passed  through  all  the  employ- 
ments of  the  government,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
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sulate,  which  he  administered  alone  in  the  year  514. 
He  was  continued  in  the  same  degree  of  confidence 
and  favour  by  Athalaric,  who  succeeded  Theodoric 
about  the  year  524  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  537, 
being  discarded  from  all  his  offices  by  king  Vitiges, 
he  renounced  a  secular  life,  and  retired  into  a  mo- 
nastery of  his  own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Calabria.  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  Christian.  He  entertained  him- 
self with  forming  and  impro\'ing  several  curious 
pieces  of  mechanism,  such  as  sun-dials,  water-clocks, 
perpetual  lamps,  &c.  He  collected  a  very  valuable 
library,  which  he  enlarged  and  improved  by  several 
books  of  his  own  composing.  About  the  year  556 
he  wrote  two  books,  "  De  Divinis  Lectionibus  ;"  and 
afterwards  a  book  "  De  Orthographia,"  in  the  pre- 
face to  which  he  tells  us  that  he  was  then  in  his 
ninety- third  year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve 
books  of  letters,  ten  of  which  he  wrote  as  secretary 
of  state.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished by  Rohan,  in  1679,  and  they  form  valuable 
data  for  the  student  in  gospel  history. 

CASTAGNO,  ANDREA  DEL,  an  eminent 
Italian  painter,  who  was  born  at  the  village  of  Cas- 
tagno  in  Tuscany  in  1409.  Being  deprived  when 
young  of  his  parents,  who  were  extremely  poor,  he 
was  employed  by  his  uncle  to  attend  the  cattle  in 
the  fields,  and  in  that  situation,  by  his  surprising 
and  untutored  essays  in  the  art,  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bernardetto  de  Medici,  who  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  one  of  the  best  masters  Florence  then  af- 
forded. At  first  he  painted  only  in  distemper  and 
fresco,  and  was  in  high  reputation  when  Domenico 
Venetiano  visited  Florence,  who  had  learned  from 
Antonello  da  Messina  the  new  method  of  painting 
in  oil  and  varnish,  till  then  unknown  in  Tuscany. 
The  splendour  of  this  new  mode  of  colouring  was 
very  much  admired,  and,  by  a  pretended  friendship 
for  Domenico,  Castagno  obtained  his  secret  from 
him  ;  but,  not  satisfied  \rith  this,  he  desired  to  be 
the  sole  possessor,  and  determined  to  murder  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  This  he  effected  u'ithout  any 
suspicion,  and  continued  to  practise  his  ill-acquired 
art  M-ith  great  success.  The  real  author  of  this 
atrocious  act  was  never  discovered  until  Andrea 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  shortly  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1460.  The  best  of 
his  remaining  works  are  at  Florence,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Lucia  de  Magnuoli,  and  in  the  monastery 
degli  Angeh. 

CASTELL,  EDMUND.— Tliis  eminent  Enghsh 
di\nne  was  born  at  Hatley  in  1606.  In  1621  we 
find  him  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  he 
soon  gave  great  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  St.  John's  College,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  library  there,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  corapiUng  his  great  work,  the 
"  Lexicon  Heptaglotton."  In  due  course  he  took 
the  several  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts, 
and  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  di\-inity;  and  the 
fame  of  his  learning  occasioned  his  being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  "Lexicon  Hep- 
taglotton "  cost  him  the  assiduous  labour  of  eigh- 
teen years,  but  his  unwearied  diligence  in  this 
undertaking  injured  his  health,  and  impaired  his 
constitution.  Besides  this,  the  work  was  the 
entire  ruin  of  his  fortune ;  for  he  spent  upon  it 
upwards  of  12,000/.  The  truth  of  the  fact  is  po- 
sitively asserted  by  Mr.  Heame,  whose  authority 
2  C 
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for  it  was  a  letter  which  he  had  under  Dr.  Cas- 
tell's  own  hand :  and  Hearne  pathetically  and  justly 
complains  that  our  author  should  meet  \vith  so  very 
poor  a  reward  for  his  incredible  and  indeed  Her- 
culean labours.  The  doctor,  in  1666,  having  wasted 
his  patrimony  and  incurred  heavy  debts,  was  re- 
duced to  extreme  distress  ;  when,  probably  in  con- 
sideration of  his  learned  labours  and  disinterested 
generosity,  he  was  in  that  year  made  king's  chap- 
lain and  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge ;  and  in 
1668  he  obtained  a  prebend  of  Canterbury.  In  the 
next  year  he  pubhshed  his  "Lexicon  Heptaglotton  ;" 
but  the  publication  procured  him  no  compensation 
for  his  large  expenses  and  his  indefatigable  diligence. 
The  copies  of  the  book  lay  almost  entirely  unsold 
upon  his  hands.  He  received,  indeed,  some  addi- 
tional preferments;  but  they  were  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  recompense  him  for  his  great  losses. 
The  small  vicarage  of  Hatfield  Peverell  in  Essex  was 
bestowed  upon  him;  and  he  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Wodeham  Waller  in  the 
same  county.  His  last  preferment,  which  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  was  the  rectory  of 
Higham  Gobion  in  Bedfordshire. 

CASTI,  GIAMBATTISTA,  a  celebrated  poet, 
born  in  1721  at  Prato,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence. 
He  studied  at  Montefiascone,  and  became  professor 
there.  Receiving  an  invitation  from  the  prince  of 
Rosenberg,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
Florence,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  presented  to 
Joseph  II.,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  and  delighted  in  his  conversation.  Casti 
took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  visiting 
other  courts,  and  joined  several  embassies  without 
office  or  title.  Catharine  II.  received  him  in  the 
most  fiattering  manner.  He  visited  also  the  court 
of  Berlin  and  several  other  German  courts.  After 
his  return  to  Vienna,  Prince  Rosenberg,  the  director 
of  the  imperial  theatre,  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
poeta  Cesareo  on  the  death  of  Metastasio.  After  the 
death  of  Joseph  II.,  Casti  requested  his  dismission, 
and  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his 
works.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris.  Notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  the  \igour  and  activity  of  his  mind 
were  s'.ill  unimpaired,  and  his  vivacity,  his  naivete, 
seasoned  by  a  delicate  irony,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  world,  made  his  conversation  very  attractive.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  remarkable  for  the  firmness 
of  his  character  and  the  regularity  of  his  habits.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  6th  of  February,  1803,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  His  "  Novelle  Galanti"  were 
republished  at  Paris,  in  1804,  under  the  title  "No- 
veile  di  Giamb.  Casti,"  in  three  volumes.  They  are 
forty -eight  in  nmnber.  Almost  all  are  of  a  licen- 
tious character,  but  written  in  a  lively,  original, 
and  graceful  style.  The  same  may  be  S7.id  of  his 
didactic-satirical  poem,  "  GU  Animah  parlanti,  Poema 
epico,  diviso  in  26  Canti,  di  Giamb.  Casti,"  pub- 
lished at  Milan  in  1802,  which  he  wrote  between 
1792  and  1799,  and  which  did  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves  until  the  present  day,  probably  be- 
cause people  formerly  feared  to  speak  openly  on  the 
bitter  truths  which  it  contains.  There  are  two 
translations  of  it  in  French  and  one  in  German.  It 
has  been  also  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Rose. 
Casti's  "  Rime  Anacreontiche  "  are  pleasing,  and  his 
comic  operas  "  La  Grotta  di  Trofonio,"  and  "  II  Re 
TeodoroinVenezia,"&c.,are  fullof  wdtand  originality. 
CASTIGLIONE  BALTHAZAR.— This  eminent 


Italian  nobleman  was  born  at  Casatico,  December  6, 
1478.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Lewis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan;  but  his 
father  dying  soon  after,  and  some  disastrous  circum- 
stances overtaking  that  state,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  camp  and  return  to  Mantua.  He  engaged  a 
second  time  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  and  distin- 
guished himself  much  by  his  bravery  and  conduct ; 
but  returning  soon  after,  and  being  desirous  to  see 
other  courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went 
thither  at  the  very  time  that  Julius  II.  obtained  the 
popedom.  His  fame  was  not  ixnknown  to  this  pon- 
tiif,  who  wrote  to  Guido  Ubaldo,  duke  of  Urbino, 
his  cousin,  requesting  him  to  send  him  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  in  his  own  name,  with  the  character  of  a 
public  minister. 

Castiglione  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  Guido 
Ubaldo  sent  him  ambassador  to  Pope  Julius,  to 
transact  aflTairs  of  the  highest  importance.  He  was 
sent  upon  a  second  embassy  to  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
and  upon  a  third  to  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
whither  he  went  to  be  invested  vnih.  the  order  of 
the  garter,  as  proxy  for  the  duke  his  master.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  received  Math  every  mark 
of  honour  and  esteem,  being  met  at  the  port  where 
he  landed  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  then 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  accompanied  by  many  other 
lords  and  a  king  at  arms.  After  he  had  despatched 
his  business  here  and  was  returning  home,  to  gratify 
the  importunities  of  Alfonso  Ariosto,  his  particular 
friend,  he  began  his  celebrated  work,  "  The  Courtier," 
which  in  a  small  space  of  time  he  completed  at 
Rome,  in  March  1516.  From  this  work  we  may 
perceive  how  intimate  he  was  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned  together  the  first 
flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treasured  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  single  cabinet,  the  richest  jewels  of  antiquity. 
Pavd  Jovius  says  that  if  Castiglione  had  lived  the 
pope  intended  to  have  made  him  a  cardinal ;  and 
after  his  death,  in  two  of  his  holiness's  briefs,  both 
of  condolence  to  his  mother,  there  are  the  strongest 
expressions  of  his  unblemished  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  His  constitution  was  much  im- 
paired with  the  continual  fatigues,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged  ;  and, 
falhng  at  length  sick  at  Toledo,  he  died  February  2, 
1529.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  Toledo,  was 
extremely  grieved,  and  commanded  aU  the  prelates 
and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his  corpse  to  the 
principal  church  there ;  and  the  funeral  offices  were 
celebrated  by  the  archbishop  with  such  solemnity  and 
pomp  as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the 
princes  of  the  blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after 
his  body  was  removed  by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to 
Mantua,  and  interred  in  a  church  of  her  own  build- 
ing, where  a  sumptuous  monument  was  raised  and 
a  Latin  epitaph  inscribed,  which  was  written  by  Car- 
dinal Bembo.  Besides  his  incomparable  book  the 
"  Courtier,"  he  composed  many  Latin  and  Tuscan 
poems,  which,  with  some  of  his  letters,  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  English  version  of  the  "  Courtier," 
published  at  London  in  1727.  The  translation  was 
made  by  A.  P.  Castiglione,  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
family  who  lived  here  in  England,  under  the  patronage 
of  Edmimd  Gibson,  bishop  of  London.  The  Italian 
is  printed  with  it,  and  before  the  whole  is  prefixed 
the  life  of  the  author. 

CAT,  CLAUDE  NICHOLAS  LE,  a  distin- 
guished  French  surgeon  and  anatomist,  who  was  a 
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native  of  Picardy.  In  1 731  be  obtained  the  reversion 
of  the  office  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital  at 
Rouen,  and  in  1733  he  settled  in  that  city.  His  great 
talents  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  the 
Royal  Society  of  LfOndon,  and  several  other  scientific 
institutions.  In  1766  the  king  bestowed  on  him 
letters  of  nobility,  ha\ang  previously  granted  him  a 
pension.  Le  Cat  died  in  1768.  He  left  behind  him 
many  valuable  works. 

CATESBY,  MARK,  a  learned  Enghsh  naturalist 
born  in  1680.  An  early  love  of  nature  induced  him 
to  quit  England  and  go  to  North  America,  where  he 
resided  for  many  years.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled "  The  Natural  History  of  Canada,  Florida, 
and  the  Bahama  Isles."  The  first  volume,  contain- 
ing 100  plates,  was  dated  1731,  and  the  second,  with 
the  same  number  of  plates,  1743:  and  in  1748  an 
appendi.x:  was  published  with  twenty  plates.  Mr. 
Catesby  died  in  1749. 

CATHARINE  I.,  empress  of  Russia.— The  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Catholic  peasant  in  Lithuania,  by  name  Samuel,  for 
he  had  (as  is  frequently  the  case  there)  no  family 
name.  It  is  said  that  she  was  born  in  1686,  named 
Martha,  and  placed  by  her  poor  parents  in  the 
service  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  named  Daut,  at 
Roop,  in  the  circle  of  Riga,  where  she  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  She  then  re- 
moved to  Marienburg,  a  small  village  in  the  circle  of 
Wenden,  and  entered  the  service  of  a  clergyman 
named  Gliick,  who  caused  her  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Lutheran  religion.  Here  she  was  married  to  a 
Swedish  dragoon.  But,  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  the  field,  and  the  Russians, 
within  a  short  period,  took  Marienburg,  in  1702. 
Martha  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  ScheremetjcfF, 
who  relinquished  her  to  Prince  MenzikofF.  While 
in  his  possession^  she  was  seen  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  made  her  his  mistress.  She  became  a  proselyte 
to  the  Greek  church,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Catharine  Alexievna.  In  1708  and  1709  she  bore 
the  emperor  the  princesses  Anna  and  Elizabeth,  the 
first  of  whom  became  the  duchess  of  Holstein  by 
marriage,  and  mother  of  Peter  III.  The  second 
became  empress  of  Russia.  In  1713  the  emperor 
publicly  acknowledged  her  his  wife,  and  she  was 
subsequently  proclaimed  empress,  and  crowned  in 
Moscow.  Besides  the  daughters  above-named,  she 
bore  the  emperor  five  more  children,  all  of  whom 
died  early.  The  princesses  Anna  and  Elizabeth  were 
declared  legitimate.  By  her  kindness,  by  her  per- 
severance, and,  above  all,  by  her  intelligence,  she 
gained  possession  of  the  heart  of  the  emperor ;  and 
when  Peter,  with  his  army,  seemed  irreparably  lost 
on  the  Pruth,  in  1711,  Catharine,  in  connection  with 
Osterman  and  SchaffiroflF,  endeavoured  to  win  over 
the  grand  vizier ;  and  having  succeeded,  by  bribing 
his  confidant  with  her  jewels,  she  disclosed  her  plan 
to  the  emperor,  who  gave  it  his  approbation,  and 
was  soon  relieved.  She  afterwards  received  many 
proofs  of  the  gratitude  of  her  husband.  Peter  even 
deemed  her  worthy  of  being  his  successor.  But, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1724,  she  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure. Her  chamberlain  Mons,  with  whom  Peter 
had  found  her  tete-a-tete,  was  beheaded,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  Russia ; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  view  the  head  of  Mons  nailed 
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to  a  gibbet.     This,  however,  is  only  an  anecdote, 
and  the  affair  of  Mons  remains  a  mystery.        5 

Menzikoff,  who  had  always  manifested  much  at- 
tachment for  her,  had  now  been  in  disgrace  for  some 
time,  and  Peter  had  very  frequent  attacks  of  bodily 
pain,  which  were  interrupted  by  dreadful  explosions 
of  rage.  These  circumstances  made  Catharine's 
situation  critical,  and  her  anticipations  of  the  future 
must  have  been  the  more  melancholy  as  the  emperor 
had  uttered  some  threats  of  a  change  in  the  succession 
to  her  disadvantage.  To  prevent  such  an  event,  she 
applied  to  MenzikofF ;  and  by  the  prudence  of  Ja- 
guschinski,  who  then  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Peter, 
and  whom  she  gained  over,  a  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected ■with  the  emperor.  The  empress  and  the 
favourite  were  labouring  to  confirm  their  improving 
prospects  when  Peter  the  Great  died,  on  the  2Sth 
of  January,  1725.  Catharine,  MenzikofF,  and  Ja- 
guschinski  considered  it  necessary  to  keep  the  death 
of  the  emperor  secret,  until,  by  judicious  arrange- 
ments, they  had  secured  the  succession  of  the  throne 
to  the  empress.  ITieophanes,  archbishop  of  Plescow, 
swore  before  the  people  and  troops  that  Peter,  on  his 
death-bed,  had  declared  Catharine  alone  worthy  to 
succeed  him  in  the  government.  She  was  then  pro- 
claimed empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  was  taken  anew.  At 
first,  the  cabinet  pursued  the  jjlans  of  Peter,  and, 
under  MenzikofF's  management,  the  administration 
was  conducted  with  considerable  abihty.  But  the 
pernicious  influence  of  favourites  was  soon  felt,  and 
great  errors  crept  into  the  administration.  Catharine 
died  suddenly  on  the  I7th  of  May,  1727,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  her  age.  Her  death  was 
probably  hastened  by  excess  in  the  use  of  Tokay 
wine  and  ardent  spirits. 

CATHARINE  II.,  empress  of  Russia.— This  ex- 
traordinary princess  may  be  said  to  have  created 
the  empire  of  which  she  was  so  long  the  sovereign  ; 
at  least  she  gave  to  it  political  institutions,  and  was  a 
great  patron  of  science  and  literature.  Catharine 
was,  however,  licentious  ;  and  her  pursuit  of  pleasure 
was  but  little  controlled  either  by  religious  or  moral 
considerations.  Her  real  name  was  Sophia  Augusta 
Frederica,  but,  upon  her  marriage  to  the  grandson  of 
Peter  the  Great,  she  assumed  the  name  Catharina 
Alexievna.  Her  father  was  Christian  Augustus, 
prince  of  Anhalt  Zerbst-Dornburg,  at  that  time 
major-general  in  the  Prussian  service,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  regiments  of  infantry,  and  governor 
of  the  town  and  fortress  of  Strettin.  Her  mother, 
who  was  princess  of  Holstein,  was  a  woman  of 
great  intellectual  acquirements.  This  accomplished 
princess  took  upon  herself  the  care  of  educating  the 
young  Sophia,  whom  she  brought  up  in  the  simplest 
manner,  and  would  not  sufFer  to  exhibit  the  least 
symptoms  of  that  pride  to  which  she  had  some  pro- 
pensity from  her  earliest  childhood. 

The  empress  Elizabeth,  v.'ho  then  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Russia,  had  in  early  life  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince  of  Holstein-Eutin, 
brother  to  the  princess  of  Anhalt  Zerbst ;  but,  at  the 
instant  when  the  marriage  was  about  to  be  celebrated, 
the  prince  fell  sick  and  died.  EUzabeth,  who  loved 
him  to  excess,  became  inconsolable,  and  in  the  bit- 
terness of  her  grief  made  a  vow  of  celibacy  ;  and 
upon  her  ascending  the  throne  of  her  ancestors  she 
called  her  nephew  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp  to 
her  court,  where  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed,  when 
2  C  2 
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fourteen  years  of  age,  grand  duke,  with  the  title  of 
Imperial '  Highness,  and  declared  successor  to  the 
empress  Elizabeth.  To  secure  the  succession  in  the 
family  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  empress  was  very 
desirous  to  have  her  nephew  married ;  and  the 
princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  not  ignorant  of  the  tender 
remembrance  which  she  still  preserved  for  her 
brother,  conceived  the  idea  of  placing,  by  means  of 
it,  her  daughter  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  She  com- 
municated her  plan  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  not 
only  applauded  it,  but  lent  her  his  assistance  to 
cairy  it  into  execution. 

Full  of  ambitious  hopes,  therefore,  the  princess 
repaired  with  her  daughter  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  was  received  M-ith  friendship  l)y  Elizabeth,  and 
where  the  young  Sophia  soon  made  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  grand  duke.  As 
Peter  was  well  made,  of  a  good  figure,  and,  though 
uneducated,  not  destitute  of  natural  talents,  the 
attachment  became  reciprocal ;  and  the  princess  of 
Zerbst,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  empress, 
assured  her  that  the  two  lovers  were  attached  to  each 
other  by  a  passion  unconquerable  ;  and,  calling  to  her 
mind  the  love  which  she  had  herself  borne  to  the 
prince  of  Holstein,  conjured  her  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  that  prince's  niece.  The  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded. The  choice  of  Elizabeth  was  next  day 
announced  to  the  council  and  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the 
marriage  with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  heir  of 
the  throne  of  the  Russias.  In  the  mean  time  the 
grand  duke  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  from 
which,  though  he  recovered,  it  was  with  such  a 
change  of  features  as  rendered  him,  from  being 
comely,  almost  hideous,  and  converted  the  love  of 
the  young  princess  of  Anhalt,  if  indeed  she  ever  felt 
for  him  that  passion,  into  horror  and  disgust.  She 
was  not,  however,  of  a  disposition  to  let  a  disfigured 
countenance  frighten  her  from  a  throne.  She  em- 
braced the  Greek  religion,  changed  her  name  from 
Sophia  Augusta  Frederica  to  Catharina  Alexievna, 
and  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Ehzabeth  was 
married  to  her  nephew  the  grand  duke. 

For  some  time  tliis  ill-matched  pair  lived  together, 
though  without  love,  yet  on  terms  apparently  decent; 
but  a  mutual  dislike  gradually  took  place  between 
them,  which  the  courtiers  quickly  discovered,  and 
were  at  pains  to  foment  into  hatred.  Peter  was  now 
ugly,  and  his  mind  was  uninformed.  Catharine,  if 
iiOt  a  beauty,  was  at  least  a  lovely  woman,  and  highly 
accomplished.  She  could  find  no  entertainment  in 
his  conversation,  and  he  felt  himself  degraded  by  her 
superioritj'.  A  faction  was  formed  at  court,  headed 
by  the  great  chancellor  Bestucheif,  to  exclude  the 
grand  duke  from  the  throne,  and  to  place  Catha- 
rine at  the  head  of  aiFairs  ;  and,  to  accomplish  this 
end,  every  art  was  employed  to  fill  the  feeble  mind 
of  the  empress  with  jealousies  of  her  nephew,  and 
with  a  contempt  of  his  character.  He  was  repre- 
sented at  one  time  as  extremely  ambitious  and 
capable  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  to  get  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  throne,  and  at  another  as  a 
wretch  given  up  to  drunkenness  and  to  ever)'  tin- 
princely  vice. 

The  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  accusations 
was  that  he  was  kept  at  a  distance  from  his  aunt,  and 
a  stranger  to  pubhc  aflFairs  ;  and,  being  wholly  un- 
employed, that  time  which  his  education  had  not 
fitted  him  to  fill  up  with   reading,   reflection,  and 


rational  conversation,  hung  so  hea\7  on  his  mind 
that  it  was  no  difiicult  matter  for  those  dissijiated 
young  men  who  were  placed  about  him  for  that  very 
purpose  to  initiate  him  in  the  habits  of  drunkenness 
and  the  other  mean  practices  to  which  it  was  pre- 
tended he  had  long  been  devoted.  In  such  a  school 
it  was  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  proficient  in 
grovelling  dissipation,  or  that  being  unpolished,  and 
even  of  rude  manners,  he  chose  for  his  companions 
some  of  the  lowest  of  the  people. 


Catharine  was  fond  of  pleasure,  as  a  reference  to 
her  portrait  would  evidently  imply  ;  but  it  was  that 
comparatively  refined  pleasure  which  she  had  en- 
joyed at  the  court  of  Berlin.  She  loved  balls  and 
music,  and  could  take  no  share  in  the  drunken  revels 
of  Peter.  Among  the  young  men  with  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  his  chamberlain  Soltikoff  was  par- 
ticularly remarked  for  the  elegance  of  his  taste  and 
the  graces  of  his  person.  Success  had  made  him 
confident  and  ambitious,  and  his  ambition  prompted 
him  to  aspire  at  making  a  conquest  even  of  the 
grand  duchess.  By  studjnng  her  taste,  and  con- 
triving to  amuse  her,  he  was  at  last  successful ;  but 
he  enjoyed  not  his  fortune  with  moderation,  and  his 
enemies  contrived  to  get  him  placed  in  an  honourable 
office  at  a  distance  from  the  court.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  repair  to  Stockholm,  with  the  title  of 
envoy  extraordinary,  to  notify  to  the  king  of  Sweden 
the  birth  of  Paul  Petrovitch,  which  occurred  Oc- 
tober 1,  1754.  The  presumptuous  Soltikoft',  proud 
of  the  employment,  set  oS"  with  haste  to  Sweden,  and 
left  it  with  equal  speed.  But  scarcely  had  he  quitted 
Stockholm  when  he  was  stopped  on  the  road  by  a 
courier,  who  put  into  his  hands  an  order  for  him  to 
go  im.mediately  to  Hamburgh,  and  there  to  reside  in 
the  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court 
of  Russia. 

Catharine  for  some  time  preser\-ed  her  attachment 
to  the  exiled  chamberlain  ;  but  all  at  once  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stranger,  whom  fortune  had  brought  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  made  her  forget  the  man  whom  she 
no  longer  saw.     This  person  was  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
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towsky,  the  last  king  of  Poland,  who  first  made  his 
appearance  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  train  of  the 
British  ambassador,  and  very  quickly  gained  the 
affections  of  the  grand  duchess.  In  carrying  on 
this  intrigue,  the  parties  were  not  so  cautious  as  to 
deceive  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers,  who  reported  to 
the  empress  not  only  all  that  they  saw,  but  whatever 
they  suspected.  Elizabeth  was  incensed,  and  com- 
manded Poniatowsky  to  quit  without  delay  the  domi- 
nions of  Russia.  The  accomplished  Pole  obeyed  ; 
but  soon  returned  clothed  withacharacterwhich  made 
him  in  some  degree  independent  of  the  empress. 

The  count  de  Bruhl,  then  prime  minister  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  saw  of  what  importance  it  was]  to 
his  master  to  have  a  powerful  interest  at  the  court 
of  Russia.  He  was  likewise  no  stranger  to  the  feel- 
ings which  the  grand  duchess  entertained  for  Ponia- 
towsky ;  and,  having  got  that  nobleman  decorated 
with  the  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  he  sent  him  back 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  quality  of  minister  pleni- 
potentiary from  the  republic  and  king  of  Poland. 
Nor  was  this  all  that  Bruhl  did  to  further  their  views. 
Being  informed  by  the  chancellor  Bestucheff"  that 
the  grand  duke  and  grand  duchess  were  languishing 
in  a  penury  unworthy  of  their  rank,  he  remitted  to 
Poniatowsky  6000  ducats,  to  be  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  he  might  judge  best  for  securing  the  fa- 
vour of  the  prince  and  his  consort.  The  ambassador 
profited  by  these  counsels  and  benefactions.  He 
was  already  sure  of  the  grand  duchess,  and  he  very 
quickly  gained  the  favour-  of  her  husband.  He 
talked  English  and  German  with  him  ;  drank,  smoked, 
abused  the  French,  and  e.xtolled  the  king  of  Prussia 
with  unlimited  praise. 

The  grand  duchess  was  so  blinded  by  her  passion 
that  she  was  never  without  Poniatowsky  in  her 
company.  She  devoted  to  him  the  whole  of  her 
time ;  and  she  made  this  intimacy  so  little  a  secret 
that  public  report  was  loud  to  her  prejudice.  In 
the  mean  time  she  was  delivered  of  the  princess 
Anne,  who  lived  only  fifteen  months.  The  grand 
duke  was  the  only  person  about  court  who  seemed 
to  know  nothing  of  what  was  passing.  His  whole 
time  was  occupied  in  copying,  with  ser\-ile  affecta- 
tion, the  air,  the  manners,  the  tone  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  in  dressing  a  little  army  at  Oranian- 
baum  in  the  Prussian  uniform.  His  eyes,  however, 
were  at  last  opened.  Some  of  the  courtiers,  from  hatred 
to  the  chancellor,  who  countenanced  the  intrigue  be- 
tween the  grand  duchess  and  the  Polish  ambassador, 
roused  his  jealousy  in  order  to  destroy  their  enemy. 
They  succeeded.  He  forbade  his  wife  to  be  seen  with 
Poniatowsky,  and  prevailed  with  the  empress  to  de- 
prive the  chancellor  of  his  office,  and  to  banish  him  to 
an  estate  which  he  had  120  versts  beyond  Moscow. 

The  empress  afterwards  took  the  grand  duchess 
again  into  favour,  and  it  is  thought  that,  had  she 
lived  a  little  longer  than  she  did,  she  would  have  ex- 
cluded Peter  from  the  throne,  and  declared  Paul  her 
immediate  successor. 

Whilst  the  empress  was  meditating  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  young  prince  and  his  mother,  the  grand 
duke  had  conceived  a  plan  for  degrading  them  both. 
He  had  resolved  at  the  moment  his  "aunt  should 
close  her  eyes  to  assemble  his  troops,  to  get  himself 
proclaimed  emperor,  to  repudiate  the  grand  duchess, 
to  declare  the  young  Paul  Petrovitch  illegitimate, 
and  publicly  to  marry  his  mistress  Elizabeth  Roma- 
novna  Woronzofl^. 
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Amid  the  distractions  caused  by  the  prospect  of 
the  death  of  the  empress  and  the  known  hatred  of 
the  grand  duke  and  duchess  to  each  other,'^ Count 
Panin,  preceptor  to  the  young  prince,  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  Catharine.     He  wished  to  see  her 
possessed  of  all  the  power  of  the  empire,  but  he  was 
afraid  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  to  which  she  pro- 
posed to  go,  and  to  deprive  Peter  of  the  name  of  em- 
peror.    He  contrived  therefore  to  procure  an  ap- 
parent recpncihation  between  the  grand  duke  and 
his  consort,  as  well  as  between  him  and  his  aunt 
Ehzabeth ;   and  he  had  almost  persuaded  the  silly 
prince  not  to  assume  the  sovereign  power  on  the 
death  of  the  empress  till  he  should  be  solemnly  in- 
vested with  it  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.     Couid  he 
obtain  this  point,  he  knew  that  the  power  of  Peter 
would  be  limited  and  the  authority  secured  to  his 
wife  and  his  son.     He  was,  however,  disappointed. 
Catharine  herself  disapproved  of  this  plan,  and  con- 
curred with  the  real  friends  of  her  husband  in  ad- 
vising him  "  to  conform  to  established  custom  in  as- 
suming the  reins  of  empire." 

He  had  hardly  received  this  advice  when  word 
was  brought  him  that  the  empress  Elizalieth  was 
dead  ;  and  the  courtiers  pressed  in  crowds  about  him. 
He  accosted  them  with  dignity,  received  the  oaths  of 
the  officers  of  his  guard,  and  seemed  at  once  to  have 
laid  aside  his  weakness.  In  an  hour  he  got  on 
horseback,  traversed  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  distributed  money  among  the  multitude  and  the 
soldiers.  He  had  been  so  treated  by  his  aunt  that 
he  could  not  possibly  be  grieved  at  her  death  ;  but  in 
paying  the  last  duties  to  her  remains  he  betrayed  no 
indecent  elation.  The  first  actions  of  his  reign  were 
prudent  and  patriotic,  and  such  as  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  greater  prince.  He  appeared  to  be  re- 
conciled to  his  wife,  in  whose  company  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  ;  he  recalled  from  prison  and  banish- 
ment 17,000  persons,  some  of  them  of  rank  and  of 
great  talents,  who  had  been  the  victims  of  Elizabeth's 
jealous  timidity;  he  permitted  the  nobility  to  bear 
arms  or  not  at  their  own  discretion,  freeing  them  at 
the  same  time  from  the  extreme  servitude  under 
which  they  had  been  held  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors ;  and  he  abolished  the  secret  committee,  an 
infamous  inquisitorial  tribunal,  which  ever  since  the 
reign  of  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  had  been  the 
chief  engine  of  Russian  despotism. 

He  neglected,  however,  one  thing,  which,  among 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  appointed  to  reign, 
would  have  contributed  more  to  the  security  of  hia 
throne  than  all  the  wise  and  beneficent  edicts  which 
he  had  published.  He  made  no  preparations  to  be 
crowned  at  Moscow.  Instead  of  complying  with 
this  ancient  ceremony  and  humouring  the  prejudices 
of  his  superstitious  subjects,  he  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  war  with  Denmark,  and  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  Germanv.  His  ad- 
miration of  that  great  monarch  hurried  him  indeed 
into  the  most  extravagant  follies.  Not  contented 
with  giving  him  peace,  and  entering  into  an  otFensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  him,  he  had  the  mean- 
ness to  solicit  a  commission  in  his  array,  and  to  ac- 
cept of  the  rank  of  major-general.  Of  this  title  he 
seemed  more  vain  than  of  that  of  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  He  constantly  wore  the  Prussian  unifoj-m, 
introduced  among  his  troops  the  Prussian  disciphne, 
which,  though  better  than  their  own,  was  disagree- 
able because  it  was  new,  and  much  more  because  it 
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was  German  ;  and  he  raised  his  uncle,  a  man  of  no 
military  talents,  and  a  foreigner,  to  the  dignity  of 
generalissimo  of  the  Russian  armies,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  the  particular  command  of  the  horse- 
guards,  a  body  of  men  which  had  never  before  been 
under  any  command  but  that  of  the  supreme  head  of 
the  empire. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  alienating  from  himself  the 
affections  of  the  army,  he  contrived  to  disgust  an- 
other order  of  men,  whose  attachment  he  should 
have  laboured  above  all  things  to  retain.  He  was  at 
pains  to  show  his  preference  of  the  Lutheran  faith 
and  worship  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  church ;  he  attempted  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  the  dress  of  the  monks ;  he  annexed  great 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  to  the  domains 
of  the  crown,  and  he  banished  the  archbishop  of 
Novogorod,  who  opposed  these  innovations,  but 
found  himself  obliged  suddenly  to  recal  him. 

He  had  now  returned  to  his  former  courses.  He 
shut  himself  up  for  whole  days  with  his  mistress  and 
drunken  companions ;  he  compelled  the  nobility  and 
ladies  of  the  court  to  sit  in  company  with  buffoons 
and  comedians ;  he  insulted  every  foreign  minister 
but  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  ;  and 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  repudiate  the 
empress,  declare  Paul  Petrovitch  illegitimate,  but 
marry  the  Countess  Woronzoff. 

This  inconsistent  and  weak  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror turned  the  attention  of  all  orders  of  men  to  the 
empress,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  gain 
those  hearts  which  he  was  losing.  Instructed  from 
her  infancy  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  her  to  affect  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude 
sentiments  the  most  foreign  to  her  mind.  The  pupil 
of  the  French  philosophers  put  on  the  air  of  a  bigot 
to  the  most  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
religion,  and  treated  the  ministers  of  that  religion 
with  the  profoundest  reverence  :  and  Avhilst  her  hus- 
band was  getting  drunk  amidst  a  rabble  of  buffoons, 
and  disgusting  every  person  of  decency  who  ap- 
proached him,  she  kept  her  court  with  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  affability  which  attracted  to  her  all  who 
by  capacity,  courage,  or  reputation,  were  capable  of 
serving  her. 

Correct,  however,  as  her  public  conduct  appeared, 
her  private  hfe  was  not  less  licentious  than  formerly. 
While  yet  grand  duchess,  she  had  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Gregory  Orloff,  a  man  of  mean  birth  and 
of  no  education,  but  possessed  at  once  of  personal 
beauty  and  the  most  daring  courage.  He  had  an  in- 
ferior commission  in  the  artillery,  whilst  his  two 
brothers  were  common  soldiers  in  the  regiments  of 
guards.  The  intrigue  which  she  carried  on  with 
him  was  known  only  to  one  of  her  women  named 
Catharine  Ivanovna  ;  nor  did  Orloff  himself  for  some 
time  suspect  the  rank  of  the  lady  who  so  lavishly 
conferred  upon  him  her  favours  in  secret.  At  last, 
finding  him  intrepid  and  discreet,  she  discovered 
herself,  unveiled  to  him  all  her  ambitious  designs, 
and  easily  prevailed  with  him  and  his  brothers  to 
enter  with  zeal  into  her  conspiracy  against  the  em- 
peror. Orloff  likewise  gained  over  Bibikoff  his 
friend,  a  lieutenant  Passick,  with  other  officers,  and 
by  their  means  easily  seduced  some  regiments  of  the 
guards.  The  princess  Dashkoff  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  Catharine,  and  had  frequent  meetings  with 
Orloff  on  the  business  of  the  conspiracy,  without 
suspecting  that  he  was  so  much  as  known  to  the 


empress.  Count  Panin  too,  and  the  Herman  of  the 
Cossacs,  were  determined  to  hurl  Peter  from  the 
throne,  but  they  were  not  inchned  to  go  all  the 
lengths  proposed  by  Catharine  and  her  two  fa- 
vourites. Hoping  to  enjoy  the  actual  power  of  the 
empire  themselves,  they  were  for  declaring  Paul 
Petrovitch  emperor  in  the  room  of  his  father,  and 
conferring  upon  his  mother  the  name  and  authority 
only  of  regent,  while  the  princess  and  Orloff,  know- 
ing the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  empress,  were 
resolved  to  invest  her  with  sovereign  power  or  to 
perish  themselves  in  the  hazardous  attempt. 

In  the  mean  time  the  anniversary  of  the  patron 
saints  of  Russia  was  at  hand,  when  Peter  had  deter- 
mined, at  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  to  divorce 
the  empress,  shut  her  up  in  prison,  declare  her  son 
illegitimate,  and  publicly  marry  his  mistress.  As 
they  who  plan  a  conspiracy  are  always  more  vigilant 
than  those  against  whom  it  is  directed,  the  friends 
of  Catharine  were  carefully  informed  of  all  that 
passed  about  the  emperor,  whilst  he  was  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  for  them  to  unite  in  the  same  plan, 
and  to  carry  it  quickly  into  execution,  for  delay  or 
divisions  would  involve  them  all  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  empress  contrived  to  bring  over  the  Het- 
man  entirely  to  her  views,  and  the  princess  Dash- 
koff found  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  Count  Panin 
to  the  same  measures.  They  now  agreed  to  seize 
the  czar  on  his  arrival  at  Peterhoff,  an  imperial 
palace  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cronstadt,  where 
he  proposed  to  celebrate  the  approaching  festival; 
and  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  moment 
of  action  when  all  at  once  their  plot  was  discovered. 

Passick,  who  has  been  mentioned  among  the  con- 
spirators, had  gained  the  soldiers  of  the  company  of 
guards  in  which  he  was  a  lieutenant:  but  one  of 
them,  who  thought  that  his  captain  was  in  the  secret, 
asked  that  officer  one  evening,  when  they  were  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  emperor.  The  captain, 
surprised,  had  recourse  to  dissimulation,  and  easily 
drew  from  the  soldier  all  that  he  knew  of  the  conspi- 
racy. It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Passick  was  put 
under  arrest;  but  found  means  to  slip  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  had  been  placed  as  a  spy  over  him  by 
the  princess,  Dashkoff  a  scrap  of  paper  containing 
these  words,  "  Proceed  to  execution  this  instant,  or 
we  are  undone."  The  man  was  desired  to  carry  it 
to  the  Hetman,  by  whom  he  would  be  handsomely 
rewarded;  but  he  hurried  with  it  to  the  princess, 
who  instantly  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
other  conspirators.  She  herself  put  on  man's  appa- 
ral,  and  hastened  to  the  place  where  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  Orloff  and  his  friends,  where  she 
found  them,  as  impatient  as  herself  to  carry  their 
plot  into  immediate  execution. 

During  this  awful  crisis  the  empress  was  at  the 
palace  of  Peterhoff;  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  Gre- 
gory Orloff,  named  Alexius,  undertook  to  find  her 
out,  whilst  he  himself,  with  his  other^brother  and 
Bibikoff  his  friend,  repaired  to  the  barracks  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  soldiers  of  their  party  how 
to  act  on  the  first  signal.  Alexius  Orloff  carried  with 
him  a  short  note  from  the  princess  Dashkoff",  but 
neglected  to  deliver  it ;  and  the  empress,  being  sud- 
denly roused  from  a  sound  sleep,  was  much  alarmed 
when  she  saw  at  the  side  of  her  bed  a  soldier  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing.  Her  alarm  was  increased  when 
the  stranger  said,  "  Your  majesty  has  not  a  moment 
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to  lose;  get  ready  to  follow  me;"  and  instantly  dis- 
appeared. She  rose,  however,  and,  calling  her  wo- 
man Ivanovna,  they  disguised  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  not  be  known  by  the  sentinels 
about  the  palace;  and,  the  soldier  returning,  they 
hurried  with  him  to  a  coach  which  was  waiting  at 
the  garden  gate.  Orloff'  took  the  reins,  but  drove 
with  such  fury  that  the  horses  soon  fell  down ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  travel  part  of  the  way  on  foot. 
They  had  not,  however,  gone  far,  when  they  met  a 
light  country  cart;  and  she  who  was  aspiring  to  the 
throne  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world  was  glad 
to  enter  the  capital  of  that  empire  in  this  humble 
vehicle. 

It  was  seven  in  the  morning  when  she  arrived  in 
St.  Petersl)urg :  and  to  the  soldiers,  who  gathered 
about  her  in  great  numbers,  she  said  that  her  danger 
had  driven  her  to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  ask 
their  assistance  ;  that  the  czar  had  intended,  that 
very  night,  to  put  her  and  her  son  to  death;  and  that 
she  had  ISO  great  confidence  in  their  dispositions  as 
to  put  herself  entirely  into  their  hands.  They  im- 
mediately shouted,  "  Long  live  the  empress  !"  And 
the  chaplain  of  one  of  the  regiments,  producing  a  cru- 
cifix, received  their  oaths  of  fidelity. 

The  troops,  however,  were  not  unanimous  in  this 
revolt.  Though  Gregory  OrlofF  was  treasurer  of  the 
artiUery,  and  well  enough  beloved  by  the  soldiers, 
that  corps  refused  to  follow  him  until  he  should  pro- 
duce the  orders  of  Villebois  their  general ;  and  that 
officer,  withheld  either  by  fidelity  to  the  emperor  or 
by  fear,  presumed  to  speak  to  Catharine  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  yet  remained  for  her  to  surmount, 
adding  that  she  ought  to  have  foreseen  them.  .  She 
haughtily  replied  that  she  had  not  sent  for  him  to 
ask  what  she  ought  to  have  foreseen,  but  to  know 
how  he  intended  to  act.  "  To  obey  your  majesty," 
returned  Villebois  ;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  he  immediately  joined  the  conspira- 
tors. So  ripe  indeed  v\'ere  the  minds  of  all  men  for 
this  revolt  that  in  the  space  of  two  hours  the  em- 
press found  herself  surrounded  by  20(J0  warriors, 
together  with  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peters- 
burg ;  and  with  that  numerous  train  of  attendants 
she  repaired  to  the  church  of  Kasan,  where  the  arch- 
bishop of  Novogorod,  placing  the  imperial  crown  on 
her  head,  proclaimed  her  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  Paul  Petrovitch  her  suc- 
cessor. 

Matters  had  now  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  any 
compromise  between  Catharine  and  her  husband  : 
but,  had  the  infatuated  czar  put  his  affairs  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  Marshal  Munich,  that  intrepid  ve- 
teran would  have  hurled  the  empress  from  her  throne 
almost  as  quickly  as  she  had  acquired  possession  of 
it.  He  acted,  however,  a  very  different  part.  Upon 
receiving  inteUigence  of  what  had  been  done  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  asked  indeed  the  marshal's  advice, 
but  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  mistress 
and  timid  companions.  Through  their  terrors  and 
his  own  irresolution  opportunities  were  lost  which 
could  never  be  recovered ;  for  though  his  Holstein 
guards,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  swore  that  they  were 
all  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  service,  and 
though  the  old  marshal  offered  to  lead  them  against 
the  rebels,  saying  to  the  emperor,  "  I  will  go  before 
you,  and  their  swords  shall  not  reach  you  till  they 
have  pierced  my  body,"  he  was  persuaded  to  ti-eat 
with  the  empress,  to  acknowledge  his  misconduct. 


and  to  offer  to  share  with  her  the  sovereign  power. 
At  last  he  was  weak  enough  to  a])andon  his  troops, 
and  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  his  consort,  whose 
creatures  hurried  him  from  Oranienbaum  to  Peter- 
hofi;  stripi)ed  him  of  all  his  clothes,  and,  after  leaving 
him  for  some  time  as  a  butt  to  the  outrages]  of  an 
insolent  soldiery,  threw  over  him  an  old  mourning 
gown,  and  shut  him  up  alone,  with  a  guard  at  the 
door  of  his  wretched  apartment.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  17G2,  Count  Panin  was  sent  to  him  by  the  em- 
press ;  and,  after  a  long  conference,  prevailed  with 
him  to  write  and  sign  a  solemn  resignation  of  his 
crown,  and  a  declaration  of  his  utter  incapacity  to 
govern  so  great  an  empire. 

The  revohition  was  now  complete,  and  Peter 
seemed  to  enjoy  some  composure  of  mind ;  but  in 
the  evening  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Ropscha,  a 
small  imperial  palace,  where  he  was  murdered  just 
one  week  after  his  deposition.  Of  the  manner  of  his 
death  different  accounts  have  been  given.  By  some 
he  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned ;  by  others  to  have 
been  strangled  by  one  of  the  Orlofl's  ;  and  a  few  have 
thought  that  he  perished  by  the  same  means  as 
Henry  VI.  of  England.  Whether  the  empress  was 
accessory  to  his  death  is  not  known;  though  it  is 
certain  that,  so  far  from  making  any  enquiry  after 
his  murderers,  she  affected  to  believe  that  he  had 
died  naturally. 

The  first  care  of  Catharine  was  to  reward  those 
who  had  been  the  principal  actors  in  the  revolt. 
Panin  was  made  prime  minister;  the  OrloflTs  received 
the  title  of  count;  and  the  favourite  Gregory  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  Russian  armies, 
and  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Neusky,  the 
second  order  of  the  empire.  Several  officers  of  the 
guards  were  promoted,  and  among  the  soldiers,  whom 
she  treated  with  the  greatest  afiability,  brandy  and 
beer  were  hberally  distributed.  The  chancellor  Bes- 
tucheff,  who  had  been  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
Peter,  was  recalled  from  his  exile,  restored  to  his 
rank  of  field-marshal,  and  had  an  annual  pension 
settled  upon  him  of  20,000  rubles.  To  the  friends 
of  the  emperor  she  behaved  with  great  moderation. 
Prince  George,  whom  he  had  constituted  duke  of 
Courland,  was  indeed  obliged  to  renounce  his  title  ; 
but  the  administration  of  Holstein  was  committed  to 
him,  and  he  ever  after  served  the  empress  with  zeal 
and  fidelity. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  was  soon  spread  over 
Europe;  and  none  of  the  sovereigns,  though  they 
knew  by  what  stefis  Catharine  had  mounted  the 
throne,  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  acknowledge  her 
title.  She  was  not,  however,  at  perfect  ease  in  her 
own  mind  ;  nor  was  her  right  recognized  by  all  her 
subjects.  Though  she  published  manifestos,  setting 
forth  the  intentions  of  the  late  emperor  towards  her 
and  her  son,  which  made  resistance  necessary, — 
though  in  these  papers  she  attributed  her  elevation 
to  the  wishes  of  her  people  and  the  providence  of 
God, — and  though  she  called  upon  all  who  were  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Greek 
church  to  consider  the  sudden  death  of  Peter  as 
the  judgment  of  heaven  in  favour  of  the  revolution, — 
yet  in  the  distant  pro\'inces  no  exultations  were 
heard  ;  both  soldiers  and  peasants  observed  a  gloomy 
silence.  Even  at  Moscow  so  great  was  the  dis- 
afi'ection  to  Catharine's  government  that  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  venture  to  go  to  that 
city  to  be  crowned;  and  she  found  in  it  at  last  so 
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cold  a  reception  that  she  very  quickly  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

No  one  rejoiced  more  sincerely  in  tlie  good  fortune 
of  Catharine  than  Count  Poniatowsky.  He  ap- 
proached towards  the  confines  of  Russia,  and  wrote 
to  her  in  the  tenderest  style  of  congratulation,  re- 
questing permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  in  the 
capital  of  her  empire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he 
flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  that  she  would  give 
him  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  thus  raise  him  to  the 
throne  of  the  czars  ;  but  she  had  promised  to  the 
empress  Elizabeth  that  she  would  never  again  see 
the  count ;  and  to  that  promise  she  at  present  ad- 
hered. She  wrote  to  him,  however,  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate terms ;  and,  though  she  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement to  repair  to  St.  Petersburg,  she  as- 
suredhim  that  she  had  other  prospects  in  ^-iew  for 
his  aggrandisement,  and  that  he  might  depend  upon 
her  perpetual  friendship  :  and  she  soon  appeared  to 
be  as  good  as  her  word.     On  the  death  of  Augustus 

I.  she  raised  her  former  favourite  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  in  opposition  to  the  -n-ishes  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Versailles,  as  well  as  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  Polish  nobles.  She  defeated  the  intrigues  of 
the  two  foreign  courts  by  more  skilfully  conducted 
intrigues  of  her  own  ;  and,  by  pouring  her  armies 
into  the  republic,  she  so  completely  overawed  the 
nuncios  that  Poniatowsky  was  chosen  by  the  unani- 
mous suftVages  of  the  diet  which  met  for  the  election 
of  a  sovereign;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1764, 
Avas  proclaimed  king  of  Poland  and  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania,  by  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus. 

While  she  was  thus  disposing  of  foreign  king- 
doms, she  was  kept  under  perpetual  dread  of  being 
hurled  from  the  throne  of  her  own  vast  empire.  Her 
want  of  title  to  that  throne  was  now  seen  by  all  ranks 
of  her  subjects  ;  the  good  quahties  of  Peter  III.  were 
remembered  and  his  failings  and  faults  forgotten. 
His  fate  was  universally  lamented  ;  and,  except  the 
conspirators,  who  may  be  said  to  have  imbrued  their 
hands  in  his  blood,  there  was  hardly  a  Russian  who 
did  not  regret  that  the  sovereignty  had  passed  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  czars  to  a  foreigner,  allied 
only  by  marriage  to  the  blood  royal.  Even  the  con- 
spirators themselves  had  lost  much  of  their  regard 
for  Catharine.  The  princess  of  Dashkoff  was  a  second 
time  banished  to  Moscow,  and,  to  magnify  her  own 
importance,  she  spoke  freely  of  the  means  by  which 
the  empress,  whom  she  accused  of  ingratitude,  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne.  The  inhabitants  of  Mos- 
cow, who  never  favoured  the  usurpation,  were  thus 
prepared  for  a  revolt.  At  St.  Petersburg  Count 
Panin  felt  himself  uneasy  under  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  favourite,  and  tried  in  vain  to  divert 
Catharine's  affections  to  a  new  object.  She  received 
a  few  secret  visits  from  an  intriguing  soldier,  and 
then  appointed  him  to  a  lucrative  and  honourable 
employment  in  some  distant  province  of  the  empire, 
when  Orloff  recovered  his  former  ascendency,  which 
through  his  own  carelessness  he  had  nearly  lost.  In 
this  state  of  the  public  mind,  conspiracies  were  very 
frequent,  and  as  the  general  object  of  them  was  to 
place  on  the  throne  Prince  Ivan,  who  was  again  lan- 
guishing in  the  dungeon  from  which  Peter  had  taken 
him,  the  empress  had  given  to  his  guard  an  order, 
signed  by  her  own  hand,  to  put  that  unfortimate 
prince  to  death  should  any  attempt  be  made  to 
liberate  him  from  his  prison.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  a  very  inferior  othcer,  as  some  have  supposed  by 


the  instructions  of  Catharine,  and  her  bloody  order 
was  instantly  obeyed .  The  assassins  were  rewarded, 
and  promoted  in  the  army,  but  the  officer  who  at- 
tempted to  rescue  the  prince  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  suffered  unexpectedly  the  sentence  of  the 
law. 

The  throne  of  Catharine  was  now  firmly  established 
by  the  death  or  renunciation  of  every  person  who 
was  descended  of  the  imperial  family,  and  she  had 
leisure  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  empire.  She  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  the  greatest  reformation  of  which  the 
half-civilised  state  of  Russia  would  perhaps  admit. 
She  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  diffuse 
over  the  empire  the  light  of  science,  and  the  benefits 
of  useful  and  elegant  arts;  and  she  protected,  as  far 
as  she  could,  the  poor  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
rich.  About  the  middle  of  1767  she  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  several  learned  men  to  travel  through 
the  interior  of  her  vast  dominions,  to  determine  the 
geographical  position  of  the  principal  places,  to  mark 
their  temperature,  and  to  examine  into  the  nature  of 
their  soil,  their  vegetable  and  mineral  productions, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
inhabited.  To  this  employment  she  appointed  Pal- 
las, Gmelin,  Euler,  and  many  others  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  from  whose 
journals  of  these  interesting  travels  large  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  general  stock  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Well  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  it  is 
not  so  much  by  the  power  of  arms  as  by  precedence  in 
science  that  nations  obtain  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  with  a  laudable  zeal  she  en- 
couraged artists  and  scholars  of  all  denominations. 
She  granted  new  privileges  to  the  two  academies  of 
sciences  and  the  arts,  encouraged  such  of  the  youth  as 
had  behaved  well  in  these  national  institutions  to 
travel  for  further  imj)rovement  over  Europe,  by  be- 
stowing upon  them,  for  three  years,  large  pensions 
to  defray  their  expenses  ;  and,  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  the  Russian  prejudice  against  all  kinds  of 
learning,  she  granted  patents  of  nobility  to  those  who 
during  their  education  had  conducted  themselves  wth 
proprietyand  become  proficient  in  any  branch  of  useful 
or  elegant  knowledge.  Still  further  to  encourage  the 
fine  arts  in  her  dominions,  she  assigned  an  annual 
sum  of  5000  rubles  for  the  translation  of  foreign 
literary  works  into  the  Russian  language. 

In  the  year  176S  the  small  pox  raged  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  proved  fatal  to  vast  numbers  of  ^all  ranks 
and  of  every  age.  The  empress  was  desirous  to  in- 
troduce the  jiractice  of  inoculation  among  her  sub- 
jects, and  resolved  to  set  the  example  by  having  her- 
self and  her  son  inoculated.  With  this  view,  she  ap- 
plied for  a  physician  from  England  :  and.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dinsdale  of  Hertford  being  recommended  to  her,  he 
repaired  with  his  son  to  the  capital  of  Russia,  where 
he  inoculated  first  the  empress,  then  the  grand  duke, 
and  afterwards  many  of  the  nobility.  The  experi- 
ment proving  successful,  he  was  created  a  baron  of 
the  empire,  appointed  counsellor  of  state  and 
physician  to  her  imperial  majesty,  with  a  pension  of 
oOOZ.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  him  in  England,  besides 
10,000/.  which  he  immediately  received.  So  popular 
was  the  empress  at  this  period,  that,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  the  anniversary  of  her  recovery  from  the 
small-pox  was  enjoined  to  be  celebrated  as  a  rehgious 
festival;  and  it  has  ever  since  been  observed  as  such. 

To  follow  her  through  all  her  wars  and  intri^ies 
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with  foreign  courts  would  swell  this  article  to  the 
siz3  of  a  A'olume.  Such  a  narrative,  too,  belonjjs 
rather  to  the  history  of  Russia  than  to  the  memoirs  of 
Catharine,  in  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  biogra- 
pher to  develope  the  private  character  of  the  woman 
rather  than  to  detail  the  exploits  of  the  sovereign. 
Her  partition  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  the  annihila- 
tion of  it  as  an  independent  republic, — her  encroach- 
ments on  the  territories  of  the  grand  signior, — her 
formation  of  the  armed  neutrality, — the  influence 
which  she  maintained  over  the  courts  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark, — and  the  art  with  which  she  threw  the 
weight  of  Russia  sometimes  into  the  scale  of  Austria 
and  sometimes  into  that  of  Prussia,  just  as  the 
interests  of  her  own  dominions  required  the  one  or 
the  other  to  preponderate — show  how  admirably  she 
was  qualified  to  guide  the  helm  of  a  great  empire  in  all 
its  transactions  with  foreign  states.  We  speak  not  of 
the  equity  of  her  proceedings,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  equity  formed  no  barrier  against  her  am- 
bition, and  that  she  never  failed  to  subjugate  those 
whom  she  pretended  to  take  under  her  protection. 
Her  ruling  passion  was  to  enlarge  her  own  territories, 
already  so  very  extensive ;  and,  for  the  attainment 
of  that  object,  she  contrived  the  most  judicious  plans, 
which  she  executed  with  vigour.  In  this  part  of  her 
conduct,  however,  she  has  been  equalled  by  other 
monarchs,  but  in  the  zeal  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
she  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  her  half-savage 
subjects  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  industry  she 
stands  unrivalled.  Of  this  we  need  bring  no  other 
proof,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated, 
than  that  she  founded  in  St.  Petersburg  alone  thirty- 
one  seminaries,  where  6800  children  of  both  sexes  were 
educated,  at  the  annual  expense  to  the  government 
of  754,335  rubles.  She  superintended  herself  the 
education  of  her  grandchildren,  and  wrote  for  them 
books  of  instruction.  If  it  be  true  that  "every  man 
acquainted  with  the  common  principles  of  human 
actions  will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who 
is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another 
making  a  catechism  for  children  in  their  fourth 
year,"  with  what  veneration  should  we  look  upon 
the  empress  of  Russia,  could  we  forget  the  means  by 
which  she  obtained  that  elevation  from  which  she 
frequently  descended  for  a.  similiar  employment  r 
This  she  did,  not  for  her  own  descendants  alone,  but 
also  for  the  children  of  others,  of  whom  she  had 
always  a  great  number  in  her  apartments,  who  shared 
in  the  instruction  given  to  her  grandchildren,  and 
whose  caresses  she  returned  with  extreme  complai- 
sance. 

Her  greatest  weakness  was  surely  that  gross 
passion  which  her  penegyoists  have  dignified  with 
the  name  of  love,  but  to  such  an  appellation  it  had 
no  claim,  if  love  be  any  thing  more  than  a  sexual 
a])petite.  Besides  Gregory  OrloflT,  she  had  no  fewer 
than  ten  favourites  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

We  know  not  whether  that  more  than  Asiatic 
magnificence  which  she  displayed  on  every  public 
occasion  should  be  considered  as  an  instance  of 
weakness  or  of  wisdom.  If  she  delighted  in  balls, 
and  masquerades,  and  sumptuous  entertainments, 
and  dress  loaded  with  jewels  and  every  kind  of  splen- 
did ornaments,  for  their  own  sakes,  she  betrayed  a 


the  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  means  by 
which  she  got  possession  of  the  throne,  and  to  wean 
them  from  their  own  savage  and  slovenly  manners, 
even  this  may  be  perhaps  considered  as  one  of  her 
most  masterly  strokes  in  politics. 

Her  ambition  was  boundless  ;  but,  if  such  a  phrase 
may  be  allowed,  it  was  not  always  true  ambition. 
When  the  French  republic  had  established  itself  on 
the  ruins  of  monarchy,  and  was  propagating  new 
theories  of  government  through  all  Europe,  true  am- 
bition would  surely  have  led  the  autocratrix  of  the 
north  to  unite  her  forces  with  those  of  the  coalesced 
powers,  in  order  to  crush  the  hydra  before  its  anarch- 
ical principles  could  be  introduced  among  her  own 
barbarous  subjects.  Such  would  certainly  have  been 
the  advice  of  her  favourite  Potemkin,  who  longed  to 
lead  a  Russian  amiy  into  France,  even  before  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  Louis.  That  general, 
however,  died  in  Octoljer,  1791;  and  when  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  were  leagued  against  the  new 
republic,  Catharine  looked  coolly  on,  in  hopes,  it  is 
probable,  of  availing  herself  of  their  weakness,  when 
exhausted  by  a  long  and  bloody  war.  She  gave 
refuge,  indeed,  in  her  dominions  to  many  emigrants 
from  France,  and  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  co- 
operate with  the  navy  of  England ;  but  in  this  last 
measure  she  regarded  merely  her  o^\^l  immediate 
interest,  for  her  crazy  ships  were  repaired  by  British 
carpenters  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government, 
and  her  officers  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
evolutions  of  the  British  na\7'.  She  had  likewise 
other  prospects  in  view  when  she  lent  to  the  allies 
this  slender  aid.  She  meditated  a  new  war  with 
'i'urkey,  and  depending  upon  meeting  with  no  oppo- 
sition, if  that  country  should  not  receive  assistance 
from  England  and  Austria,  she  flattered  herself  with 
accomplishing  her  darling  project  of  driving  the  Ot- 
tomans out  of  Europe,  and  of  reigning  in  Constan- 
tinople. But  she  was  disappointed.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  of  November,  1796,  she  was  seized 
with  what  her  principal  physician  judged  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  expired,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
her  age,  leaving  behind  her  the  character  of  one  of 
the  most  talented  sovereigns  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Russia. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARRAGON,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  queen  of  England  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Isa- 
bella of  Castile,  and  was  bomin  1483.  In  1 501  she  was 
married  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII. 
Her  husband  dying  about  five  months  after,  the 
king,  unwilling  to  return  her  dowry,  caused  her  to 
be  contracted  to  his  remaining  son  Henry,  and  a 
dispensation  was  procured  from  the  pope  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  the  prince  made  a 
public  protest  against  the  marriage ;  but  at  length, 
yielding  to  the  representations  of  his  council,  he 
consented  to  ratify  the  contract,  and  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  in  1509,  was  crowned  with 
her.  The  inequality  of  their  ages,  and  the  capri- 
cious disposition  of  Henry,  were  circumstances 
very  adverse  to  the  durability  of  their  union, 
and  it  seems  surprising  that  Catharine  should  have 
acquired  and  retained  an  ascendancy  over  the  aftec- 


weaknesEunworthyof  that  sovereign  who  held  in  her  tions  of  the  king  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
hand  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  at  whose  nod  the  want  of  male  issue,  however,  proved  a  source  of 
greatest  powers  of  Asia  trembled :  but  if  she  intro-  disquietude  to  him,  and  scruples,  real  or  pretended, 
duced  such  splendour  into  her  court  merely  to  divert  |  at  length  arose  in  his  mind  concerning  the  legality 
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of  their  union,  which  were  greatly  enforced  by  a 
growing  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen's 
maids  of  honour.  He  speedily  made  appUcation  to 
Rome  for  a  divorce  from  Catherine.  An  encou- 
raging answer  was  returned,  and  a  dispensation 
promised,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  pope  to  favour 
the  EngUsh  king.  Overawed,  however,  by  the  power 
of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  Catharine's  nephew,  the 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who  depended  upon  the  empire, 
became  embarrassed  and  hesitating.  Catharine, 
meanwhile,  conducted  herself  with  gentleness  and 
firmness,  and  could  not  in  any  way  be  induced  to 
consent  to  an  act  which  would  render  her  daugh- 
ter illegitimate,  and  stain  her  with  the  imputation 
of  incest. 

Being  cited  before  the  'papal  legates,  cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  in  1529,  she  declared 
that  she  would  not  submit  her  cause  to  their  judg- 
ment, but  appealed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
declaration  was  declared  contumacious.  The  sub- 
terfuges of  the  pope  at  length  induced  the  king 
to  decide  the  affair  for  himself;  and  the  resent- 
ment expressed  on  this  occasion  by  the  court  of 
Rome  provoked  him  to  throw  off  his  submission 
to  it,  and  declare  himself  head  of  the  English  church, 
a  result  of  royal  caprice  more  curious  and  import- 
ant than  most  in  historj'.  In  1532  he  married 
Anne  BolejTi,  upon  which  Catharine,  no  longer 
considered  queen  of  England,  retired  to  Ampthill 
in  Bedfordshire.  Cranmer,  now  raised  to  the  pri- 
macy, pronounced  the  sentence  of  divorce,  not- 
withstanding which  Catharine  still  persisted  in 
maintaining  her  claims.  She  died  in  January  1536, 
and  shortly  before  her  death  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  recommending  their  daughter  (afterwards 
Queen  Mary)  to  his  protection,  praying  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul,  and  assuring  him  of  her  for- 
giveness and  unabated  affection.  The  pathos  of 
this  epistle  is  said  to  have  drawn  tears  from  Henry, 
who  was  never  backward  in  acknowledging  the 
virtues  of  his  injured  wife,  who  certainly  acted  with 
eminent  dignity  and  consistency. 

CATHARINE  DE  MEDICI,  wife  of  Henry  II., 
king  of  France,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1519.  She 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  duke  of 
Urbino,  and  the  niece  of  pope  Clement  VII.  Francis 
I.  consented  that  his  son  Henry  should  marry  her, 
only  because  he  did  not  beheve  she  ever  would 
ascend  the  throne,  and  because  he  was  in  great  want 
of  money,  which  Lorenzo  could  furnish  him.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Marseilles  in  1533.  Ca- 
tharine was  equally  gifted  with  beauty  and  talents,and 
had  cultivated  her  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Florence ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  imbibed  the  per\-erted  princi- 
ples of  politics  then  prevaihng  in  Italy,  which  justified 
a  constant  resort  to  cabal,  intrigues,  and  treachery, 
and  are  particularly  unsuited  to  the  government  of 
large  empires.  Catharine's  ambition  was  unbounded. 
She  sacrificed  France  and  her  children  to  the  passion 
for  ruling ;  but  she  never  aimed  steadily  at  one  great 
end,  [and  had  no  profound  views  of  policy.  The 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed  on  her  arrival  at 
the  French  court  gave  her  great  opportunity  to  per- 
fect herself  in  the  art  of  dissimulation.  She  [flat- 
tered alike  the  duchess  d'Etampes,  the  mistress  of 
the  king,  and  Diana  de  Poitiers,  the  mistress  of  her 
own  husband,  though  these  two  ladies  hated  each 
other.  From  her  apparent  indifference,  she  might 
have  been  supposed  inclined  to  shun  the  tumult  of 
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public  affairs  ;  but  when  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  in 
1559,  made  her  mistress  of  herself,  she  plunged  her 
children  in  a  whirl  of  pleasures,  partly  to  enervate 
them  by  dissipation,  partly  from  a  natural  inclination 
towards  prodigality  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  these  ex- 
travagances, cruel  and  bloody  measures  were  exe- 
cuted, the  memory  of  which  stUl  makes  men  shudder. 

Her  authority  was  limited  under  the  reign  of 
Francis  II.  her  eldest  son,  since  this  prince  by  his 
marriage  with  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Guises.  Jealous 
of  a  power  she  did  not  exercise,  Catharine  then  de- 
cided to  favour  the  Protestants.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  patronage,  by  which  the  ambition  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  was  stimulated,  the  conflict- 
ing rehgious  opinions  in  France  never  would  have 
caused  such  lasting  civil  wars.  Catharine  felt  her- 
self embarrassed  by  this  indulgence  towards  the  in- 
novators, when  the  death  of  Francis  II.  placed  the 
reins  of  government  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
IX.  in  her  hands.  "Wavering  between  the  Guises  on 
one  side,  who  had  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholics,  and  Conde  and  Coligny  on  the  other,  who 
had  become  very  powerful  by  the  aid  of  the  Protes- 
tants, she  was  constantly  obliged  to  resort  to  in- 
trigues, which  failed  to  procure  her  as  much  power 
as  she  might  easily  have  gained  by  openness  of  con- 
duct. Despised  by  all  parties,  but  consoled  if  she 
could  deceive  them,  taking  arms  only  to  treat,  and 
never  treating  without  preparing  the  materials  for  a 
new  civil  war,  she  brought  Charles  IX.,  when  he  became 
of  age,  into  a  situation  in  which  he  must  either  make 
the  royal  authority  subordinate  to  a  powerful  })arty 
or  cause  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  massacred,  in  the 
hope,  at  best  a  doubtful  one,  of  subduing  faction. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  her  work. 
She  induced  the  king  to  practise  a  dissimulation  fo- 
reign to  his  character ;  and,  as  often  as  he  evinced  a 
disposition  to  free  himself  from  a  dependence  of 
which  he  was  ashamed,  she  knew  how  to  prevent 
him,  by  the  fear  and  jealousy  which  she  excited  in 
him  by  favouring  his  brother  Henry. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  Catharine  became 
again  regent  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  return  of  Henry 
III.,  thenkingof  Poland.  She  contributed  to  the  many 
misfortunes  of  his  reign,  by  the  measures  which  she 
had  adopted  previously  to  its  commencement,  and  by 
the  intrigues  in  which  she  was  uninterruptedly  engaged . 
At  her  death,  in  15S9,  France  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dismemberment.  The  religious  contests  were, 
in  reality,  very  indifferent  to  her,  and  their  futiu-e  con- 
sequences she  was  not  able  to  conceive.  She  was 
equally  artful  in  j^uniting  her  adherents  and  in  pro- 
moting dissension  among  her  adversaries.  She  was 
extravagant  to  folly,  and  was  unable  to  limit  her  ex- 
penses. To  those  who  directed  her  attention  to  the 
prodigal  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure  she  used 
to  say,  "  One  must  live."  Her  example  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  coniiption  of  morals  which 
prevailed  in  her  time.  Her  manners,  however,  were 
elegant,  and  she  took  a  hvely  interest  in  the  sciences 
and  arts.  She  caused  valuable  manuscripts  to  be 
brought  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  Thuilleries 
and  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  to  be  built.  In  the  pro- 
vinces, also,  several  castles  were  erected  by  her  order, 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  in 
an  age  when  the  principles  of  the  art  were  still  im- 
known  in  France. 
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II.,  king  of  England,  and  daughter  of  John  IV., 
king  of  Portugal,  was  born  in  1638.  In  1661  she 
married  Charles  II.,  in  whose  court  she  long  en- 
dured all  the  neglect  and  mortification  his  dissolute 
conduct  was  calculated  to  inflict  upon  her.  This  en- 
durance was  also  rendered  greater  by  her  proving 
unfruitful ;  but  she  supported  herself  with  great  equa- 
nimity, and,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  received  much 
attention  and  respect.  In  1693  she  returned  to  Por- 
tugal, where,  in  1704,  she  was  made  regent  by  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro,  whose  increasing  infirmities  ren- 
dered retirement  necessary.  In  this  situation  Catha- 
rine showed  considerable  abiUties,  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Spain  ^vith  great  firmness  and  success. 
She  died  in  1705,  aged  67. 

CATHARINE  PARR.  — This  talented  lady  was 
the  sixth  and  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  and 
was  at  an  early  age  distinguished  for  her  learning 
and  good  sense.  Catharine  was  first  married  to  Ed- 
ward Burghe,  and  secondly  to  John  Neville,  Lord 
Latimer,  and,  after  his  death,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Henry  VIII.,  whose  queen  she  became  in  1543. 
Her  zealous  encouragement  of  the  reformed  religion 
excited  the  anger  and  jealousy  of  Gardiner,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  the  chancellor  Wriothesley,  and 
others  of  the  catholic  faction,  who  conspired  to  ruin 
her  with  the  king.  Taking  advantage  of  one  of  his 
moments  of  irritation,  they  accused  her  of  heresy  and 
treason,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  sign  a  war- 
rant for  her  committal  to  the  tower.  This  being  ac- 
cidentally discovered  to  her,  she  repaired  to  the 
king,  who  purposely  turned  the  conversation  to  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  began  to  sound  her  opinions. 
Aware  of  his  purpose,  she  humbly  replied  "  that  on 
such  topics  she  idways,  as  became  her  sex  and  sta- 
tion, referred  herself  to  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty, 
as  he,  under  God,  was  her  only  supreme  head  and 
governor  here  on  earth."  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary, 
Kate,"  replied  Henry  ;  "  you  are,  as  we  take  it,  be- 
come a  doctor,  to  instruct,  and  not  to  be  instructed 
by  us."  Catharine  judiciously  replied  that  she  only 
objected  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  his  superior 
learning  and  knowledge.  "  Is  it  so,  sweetheart  ?" 
said  the  king ;  "  and  tended  your  arguments  to  no 
worse  end  ?  Then  are  we  perfect  friends  again." 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  she  married  the  lord  ad- 
miral Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  ; 
but  this  connection  proved  unhappy,  and  involved 
her  in  troubles  and  diflRculties.  She  died  in  1548, 
not  ^vithout  suspicion  of  poison. 

CATHARINE,  PAWLOWNA,  queen  of  Wur- 
temburg  and  grand  princess  of  Russia.  She  was 
bom  May  21,  1788,  being  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  widow  of  George  prince  of 
Holstein-Oldenburg,  whom  she  married  in  1809. 
Her  two  sons  by  this  marriage  were  born  in  1810 
and  1812.  She  was  distinguished  alike  for  beauty, 
talents,  and  resolution,  and  exhibited  the  tenderest 
aflfection  for  her  brother  Alexander.  After  1812  she 
was  frequently  his  companion  in  the  campaigns  in 
Germany  and  France,  as  well  as  during  his  residence 
at  London  and  Vienna,  and  evidently  had  an  import- 
ant influence  on  several  of  his  measures.  It  is  said 
that  she  eflfected  in  1814  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  her  younger  sister.  In  1813  Wil- 
liam, crown-prince  of  Wurtemburg,  in  Germany, 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  her,  and,  in  1814,  saw 
her  again  in  Paris.     They  were  married  on  the  24th 


of  January  1816,  at  Petersburg;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  October  1816,  he  ascended  with 
her  the  throne  of  Wurtemburg.  This  princess 
formed  the  female  associations  existing  throughout 
the  country,  and  established  an  agricultural  society. 
She  laboured  to  promote  the  education  of  her  people, 
and  founded  valuable  institutions  for  the  poor,  a 
school  for  the  females  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
savings'  banks  for  the  lower  classes,  after  the  example 
of  the  English  savings'  banks.  Indeed,  she  greatly 
improved  the  internal  economy  of  the  state,  and 
chiefly  imitated  the  institutions  of  England.  For 
the  fine  arts  she  had  but  little  taste.  She  died  in 
1819,  leaving  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

CATILINE,  LUCIUS  SERGIUS.— This  cele- 
brated Roman  was  just  entering  on  the  age  of  man- 
hood when  Rome  became  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla.  Of  patrician  birth,  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  the  latter,  had  some  share  in  his 
success,  and  still  more  in  his  proscriptions.  Mur- 
der, rapine,  and  conflagration  were  the  first  deeds 
and  pleasures  of  his  youth.  His  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  disordered  republic  became  important, 
and  he  appears  to  have  served  in  the  army  with 
reputation.  He  was  peculiarly  dangerous  and  formi- 
dable, as  his  power  of  dissimulation  enabled  him  to 
throw  a  veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  his  art,  that, 
while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
youth,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
severe  Catidus.  Equally  well  qualified  to  deceive 
the  good,  to  intimidate  the  weak,  and  to  inspire  his 
own  boldness  into  his  depraved  associates,  he  evaded 
two  accusations  brought  against  him  by  Clodius  for 
criminal  intercourse  with  a  vestal,  and  for  monstrous 
extortions  of  which  he  had  been  guUty  while  pro- 
consul in  Africa. 

A  confederacy  of  many  young  men  of  high  birth 
and  daring  character,  who  saw  no  other  means  of 
extricating  themselves  from  their  enormous  debts 
than  by  obtaining  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
having  been  formed,  Catiline  was  placed  at  their 
head.  This  eminence  he  owed  chiefly  to  his  connec- 
tion wth  the  old  soldiers  of  Sylla,  by  means  of  whom 
he  kept  in  awe  the  towns  near  Rome,  and  even 
Rome  itself.  At  the  same  time  he  numbered  among 
his  adherents  not  only  the  worst  and  lowest  of  the 
riotous  populace,  but  also  many  of  the  patricians, 
and  men  of  consular  rank.  Every  thing  favoured 
his  audacious  scheme.  Pompey  was  pursuing  the 
victories  which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for  him ;  and 
the  latter  was  but  a  feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots 
in  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who  had  delivered 
Italy  from  the  gladiators,  was  now  stri-sang  with 
mad  eagerness  after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead 
of  opposing,  countenanced  the  growing  influence  of 
Catiline,as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  Caesar, 
who  was  labouring  to  revive  the  party  of  Marius, 
spared  Catiline,  and  perhaps  even  encouraged  him. 
Only  two  Romans  remained  determined  to  uphold 
their  falling  country,  Cato  and  Cicero,  the  latter  of 
whom  alone  possessed  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  task.  The  conspirators  were'  now  planning 
the  elevation  of  Catiline  and  one  of  his  accompUces 
to  the  consulship.  When  this  was  effected,  they 
hoped  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public  treasures 
and  the  property  of  the  citizens,  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  especially  by  means  of  proscription.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  Catiline  bad  promised 
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them  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plundering  Rome. 
Cicero  had  the  courage  to  stand  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  in  spite  of  the  impending  danger,  of  the 
extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware.  Neither  in- 
sults, nor  threats,  nor  even  riots  and  attempts  to 
assassinate  him,  deterred  him  from  his  purpose ; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  he  gained 
his  election.  All  that  the  party  of  Catiline  could 
accomplish  was  the  election  of  Caius  Antony,  one  of 
their  accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline  of  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  consulship  the  following  year, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  redoubled  the  measures  of 
terror  by  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  power.  Meanwhile  he  had  lost  some  of  the 
most  important  members  of  his  conspiracy.  Antony 
had  been  prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by  Cicero  to 
remain  neutral.  Csesar  and  Crassus  had  resolved  to 
do  the  same,  and  Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spain. 
Italy,  however,  was  destitute  of  troops,  and  the  ve- 
terans of  Sylla  only  waited  the  signal  to  take  up  arms. 
This  signal  was  now  given  by  Catiline.  The  centu- 
rion Manlius  appeared  among  them,  and  formed  a 
camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero  was  on  the  M-atch,  when 
a  fortunate  accident  disclosed  to  him  the  counsel 
of  the  conspirators,  and  among  other  things  he  learnt 
that  two  knights  had  undertal;en  to  assassinate  him 
at  his  house."  On  the  day  which  they  had  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  their  plan,  they  found  the  doors 
barred  and  guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to  make 
public  the  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy  the  pro- 
gress and  resources  of  which  he  wished  first  to  as- 
certain. He  contented  himself  with  warning  his 
fellow-citizens  in  general  terms  of  the  impending 
danger.  But,  when  the  insurrection  of  Manlius  was 
made  known,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  cele- 
brated decree  that  "the  consuls  shoiild  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  detriment." 

It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  the  person  of 
one  who  had  soldiers  at  his  command  both  in  and 
out  of  Rome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to 
prove  his  guilt  before  those  who  were  accomplices 
Avith  him,  or,  at  least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of 
his  plans  to  serve  their  own  interest.  He  had  to 
choose  between  two  evils — a  revolution  within  the 
city  or  a  civil  war :  he  preferred  the  latter.  Cati- 
line had  the  boldness  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
known  as  he  was  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  Roman 
state.  Cicero  then  rose  and  delivered  that  bold  ora- 
tion against  him  which  was  the  means  of  saving 
Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the  city.  The  con- 
spirators who  remained,  Lentulus  Sura,  Cethegus, 
and  other  infamous  senators,  engaged  to  head  the 
insurrection  in  Rome  as  soon  as  Catiline  appeared 
at  the  gates.  According  to  Cicero  and  Sallust  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set  the  city  on 
fire  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.  At  any  rate, 
these  horrid  consequences  might  have  easily  followed 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  any  pre- 
vious resolution.  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  other 
conspirators,  in  the  meanwhile,  were  carrying  on 
their  criminal  jilots.  They  applied  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Allobroges  to  transfer  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  itself.  These,  however,  revealed 
the  plot,  and  their  disclosures  led  to  others  still  more 
important,  and  correspondence  of  the  conspirators 
with  their  leader  was  intercepted.  The  senate  had 
now  a  notorious  crime  to  punish,  but,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute 
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observance  of  forms  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
conspirators,  the  laws  relating  thereto  were  disre- 
garded, as  had  been  done  in  former  instances  of 
less  pressing  danger.  Caesar  spoke  against  imme- 
diate execution,  but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed. 
Five  of  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Caius 
Antonius  was  then  appointed  to  march  against 
Catiline,  but,  on  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  gave  the 
command  to  his  lieutenant  Petreius.  He  succeeded 
in  enclosing  Catiline,  who,  seeing  no  way  of 
escape,  resolved  to  die  sword  in  hand,  and  his  fol- 
lowers imitated  his  example.  The  battle  was  fought 
with  bitter  desperation.  The  insurgents  all  fell  on 
the  spot  which  their  leader  had  assigned  them, 
with  Catiline  at  their  head,  at  Pistoia,  in  Etruria. 

CATO  THE  CENSOR,  MARCUS  PORCIUS. 
This  distinguished  Roman  was  born  232  B.  C,  at 
Tusculura,  and  inherited  from  his  father,  a  plebeian, 
a  small  estate,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  which 
he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.  He  served  his 
first  campaign,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  Fabius 
Maximus,  when  he  besieged  Capua.  Five  years 
after,  he  fought  under  the  same  commander  at  the 
siege  of  Tarentum.  After  the  capture  of  this  city 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  Near- 
chus,  who  initiated  him  into  the  sublime  doctrines 
of  his  philosophy,  with  which,  in  practice,  he  was 
already  conversant.  After  the  war  was  ended,  Cato 
returned  to  his  farm.  But  as  he  was  versed  in  the 
laws,  and  a  fluent  speaker,  he  went,  at  day-break, 
to  the  neighbouring  towns,  where  he  acted  as  coun- 
sellor and  advocate  to  those  who  applied  to  him. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Roman,  who 
had  an  estate  in  the  vicinity,  observed  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  the  youth,  conceived  an  affection  for  him, 
and  persuaded  him  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he 
promised  to  assist  him  with  his  influence  and  patron- 
age. Cato  was  poor  and  unknown,  but  his  eloquence, 
which  some  compared  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  his  character,  soon  drew 
the  public  attention  to  him.  In  court,  and  in  the 
popular  assemblies,  he  answered  to  the  fine  definition 
which  he  himself  gave  of  an  orator,  and  which 
Quinctilian  has  preserved  to  us  : — "  a  virtuous  man 
skilled  in  the  art  of  speaking  well."  At  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  went  as  military  tribune  to  Sicily  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  questor,  at  which  period 
there  commenced,  between  him  and  Scipio,  a  rivalry 
and  hatred  which  lasted  till  death.  Cato,  who  had 
returned  to  Rome,  accused  Scipio  of  extravagance ; 
and,  though  his  rival  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
this  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  public  gained  Cato  a 
great  influence  over  the  people. 

Five  years  after,  having  been  already  edile,  he 
was  chosen  pretor,  and  obtained  the  province  of 
Sardinia.  His  strict  moderation,  integrity,  and  love 
of  justice  were  here  still  more  strongly  displayed 
than  in  Rome.  On  this  island  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  poet  Ennius,  of  whom  he  learnt 
Greek,  and  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Rome  on  his 
return.  He  was  finally  made  consul,  with  his  friend 
Valerius  Flaccus  for  his  colleague.  He  opposed  with 
all  his  power  the  abolition  of  the  Oppian  law,  passed 
in  the  pressing  times  of  the  second  Punic  war,  for- 
bidding the  Roman  women  to  wear  more  than  half 
an  ounce  of  gold,  to  dress  in  garments  of  A'arious 
colours,  or  to  wear  other  ornaments ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  eloquence  of  the  tribune  Vale- 
rius and  the  urgent  importunities  of   the  women. 
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Soon  after  he  set  out  for  Spain,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  send  back  to 
Rome  the  supplies  which  had  been  pro\Tided  for  the 
armv,  declaring  that  the  war  ought  to  support  the 
soldiers.  He  gained  several  victories  with  a  newly- 
raised  army,  reduced  the  province  to  submission,  and 
returned  to  Italy,  where  the  honour  of  a  triumph 
was  granted  to  him  Scarcely  had  he  descended 
from  his  triumphal  car  when  he  put  otF  the  toga  of 
the  consul,  arrayed  himself  in  the  soldier's  habit,  and 
followed  Sempronius  to  Thrace.  He  afterwards  put 
himself  under  the  command  of  the  consul  Manlius 
Acilius,  to  fight  against  Antiochus,  and  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Thessaly.  By  a  bold  march,  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  Callidromus,  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountain  pass  of  Thermopylffi,  and 
thus  decided  the  issue  of  the  battle. 


Seven  years  after  he  obtained,  in  spite  of  a  power- 
ful faction  opposed  to  him,  the  most  honourable  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  feared  of  all  the  magis- 
tracies of  Rome,  the  censorship.  He  had  not  can- 
vassed for  the  office,  but  had  only  expressed  his 
willingness  to  fill  it.  In  compliance  with  his  wishes, 
Valerius  Flaccus  was  chosen  his  colleague,  as  the 
only  person  qualified  to  assist  him  in  correcting  the 
public  disorders  and  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of 
morals.  He  fulfilled  this  trust  with  inflexible  rigour ; 
and,  though  his  measures  caused  him  some  obloquy 
and  opposition,  they  met,  in  the  end,  with  the  highest 
applause :  and,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  with  an  honourable 
inscription.  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  honour  ;  and  when,  before  this,  some  one 
expressed  his  wonder  that  no  statue  had  been  erected 
to  him,  he  answered,  "  I  would  rather  have  it  asked 
why  no  image  has  been  erected  to  Cato  than  why 
one  has."  Still  he  was  not  void  of  self-complacency. 
"  Is  he  a  Cato,  then  ?"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
when  he  would  excuse  the  errors  of  another. 

Cato's  political  life  was  a  continued  warfare.  He 
was  continually  accusing,  and  was  himself  accused 
with  animosity,  but  was  always  acquitted.  His  last 
public  commission  was  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
King  Massinissa.  It  is  said  that  this  journey  was 
the  original  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage ; 
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for  Cato  was  so  astonished  at  the  rapid  recovery  of 
this  city  from  its  losses  that  he  ever  after  ended  every 
speech  of  his  with  the  well-known  words,  "  I  am  also 
of  opinion  that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  He 
died  a  year  after  his  return,  when  eighty-five  years 
old.  Cato,  who  was  so  frugal  of  the  public  revenues, 
was  not  indiflPerent  to  riches.  He  was  rigorously 
severe  towards  his  slaves,  and  considered  them  quite 
in  the  light  of  property.  He  made  every  exertion 
to  promote  and  improve  agriculture.  In  his  old  age 
he  gave  himself  u])  to  the  company  of  his  friends  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

He  was  twice  manned,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of 
his  wives.  His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  a  father 
was  equally  exemplary.  He  composed  a  multitude 
of  works,  of  which  the  only  one  extant  is  that  "  De 
Re  Rustica."  Those  of  which  the  loss  is  most  to 
be  regretted  are  his  orations,  which  Cicero  mentions 
in  terms  of  the  highest  encomium,  and  his  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  people,  which  is  frequently 
quoted  by  the  old  historians. 

CATO,  MARCUS  PORCIUS,  called,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  censor,  his  great  grandfather,  Cato  of 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  born  93  B.  C,  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  Livius  Drusus.  He  early  discovered 
great  maturity  of  judgment  and  firmness  of  character, 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  he  saw  the  heads  of  several  proscribed' persons 
in  the  house  of  Sylla,  by  whose  orders  they  had  been 
murdered,  he  demanded  a  sword  of  his  teacher,  to 
stab  the  tyrant,  and  free  his  country  from  senntude. 
He  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Stoic  Antipater  of 
Tyre,  and  ever  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  His  first  appearance  in  public 
was  against  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  wished 
to  pull  down  a  basilica  erected  by  the  censor  Cato, 
which  was  in  their  way.  On  this  occasion,  he  dis- 
played that  powerful  eloquence  which  afterwards 
rendered  him  so  formidable,  and  won  the  cause. 
He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  vohmteer  in  the  war 
against  Spartacus,  anddistinguishedhimself  so  highly 
that  the  pretor  Gellius  awarded  him  a  prize,  which 
he  refused.  He  was  sent  as  military  tribune  to 
Macedonia ;  and,  when  the  term  of  his  office  had 
expired,  he  travelled  into  Asia,  and  carried  the  Stoic 
Athenodorus  with  him  to  Rome.  He  was  next  made 
questor,  and  executed  his  difficult  trust  with  the 
strictest  integrity,  while  he  had  the  spirit  to  prose- 
cute the  public  officers  for  their  acts  of  extortion 
and  violence.  His  conduct  gained  him  the  admira- 
tion and  love  of  the  Romans,  so  that,  on  the  last  day 
of  his  questorship,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house  by 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  people.  Tlie  fame  of  his 
virtue  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and,  in  the  games  of 
Flora,  the  dancers  were  not  allowed  to  lay  aside  their 
garments  as  long  as  Cato  M'as  present.  The  troubles 
of  the  state  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  in  seclusion. 
The  example  of  Sylla,  in  usurping  supreme  power, 
was  followed  by  many  ambitious  men,  whose  mutual 
dissentions  were  all  that  saved  the  tottering  constitu- 
tion from  immediate  ruin.  Crassus  hoped  to  pur- 
chase the  sovereignty  with  his  gold;  Pompey  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  voluntarily  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  Caesar,  superior  to  both  in  talent,  united 
himself  to  both,  and  made  use  of  the  wealth  of  the 
one  and  the  reputation  of  the  other  to  attain  his 
own  objects.  At  the  head  of  the  senate,  the  sole 
prop  of  the  republic,  stood  Catullus,  Cicero,  and  Cato. 
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Lucullus,  v/ho  stood  very  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
army,  which  he  had  so  victoriously  commanded, 
might  alone  have  upheld  the  senate,  had  he  not  been 
more  desirous  to  enjoy  his  wealth  than  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  care  of  the  commonwealth.  Cato,  keep- 
ing aloof  from  all  parties,  served  the  commonwealth 
-with,  sagacity  and  courage  ;  but  he  often  injured  the 
cause  which  he  was  trying  to  benefit  by  the  in-  j 
flexibility  of  his  character.  He  was  on  the  way  to  i 
his  estate,  when  he  met  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was 
travelling  to  Rome  to  canvas  for  the  tribuneship. 
Knowing  him  to  be  a  dangerous  man,  Cato  returned 
immediately,  stood  candidate  for  the  office  himself, 
and  was  chosen,  together  with  Metellus.  About 
this  time,  the  conspiracy  of  CatUine  broke  out.  Cato 
supported,  with  all  his  power,  the  consul  Cicero,  first 
gave  him  pubhcly  the  name  of  father  of  his  country, 
and  urged,  in  a  splendid  speech  presented  by  Sallust, 
the  rigorous  punishment  of  the  traitors.  He  op- 
posed the  proposition  of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recal 
Pompey  from  Asia,  and  give  him  the  command 
against  Catiline,  and  was  near  losing  his  Hfe  in  a 
riot  e.Kcited  against  him  on  this  account  by  his  col- 
league and  Caesar. 

After  the  return  of  Pompey,  he  frastrated  many 
of  his  ambitious  plans,  and  first  predicted  the  con- 
sequences of  his  union  with  Crassus  and  Csesar.  He 
afterwards  opposed,  but  in  vain,  the  division  of  lands 
in  Campania.  Csesar  at  that  time  abused  his  power 
so  much  as  to  send  Cato  to  prison,  but  was  con- 
strained, by  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  to  set  him 
at  liberty.  The  triumvirate,  in  order  to  remove  him 
to  a  distance,  had  him  sent  to  Cyprus,  to  depose 
King  Ptolemy,  under  some  frivolous  pretext.  He 
was  compelled  to  obey,  and  executed  his  commission 
with  so  much  address  that  he  enriched  the  treasury 
with  a  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  deposited  in  it 
by  any  private  man.  In  the  mean  time,  he  continued 
his  opposition  to  the  triumvirate.  Endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Tribonian  law,  which  in- 
vested Crassus  with  an  extraordinary  power,  he  was 
a  second  time  arrested  ;  but  the  people  followed  him 
in  a  body  to  the  prison,  and  his  enemies  were  com- 
pelled to  release  him.  Being  afterwards  made  pre- 
tor,  he  carried  into  execution  a  law  against  bribery, 
which  displeased  all  parties.  After  the  death  of 
Crassus,  the  civil  commotions  increased,  and  Cato, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  greater  evils,  pro- 
posed that  Pompey  should  be  made  sole  consul,  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  and  the  proposition  was 
adopted.  The  year  following,  Cato  lost  the  consul- 
ship by  refusing  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  ob- 
taining it.  At  this  time  the  civil  war  Ijroke  out. 
Cato,  then  propretor  in  Sicily,  on  the  arrival  of 
Curio  with  three  of  Caesar's  legions,  departed  for 
the  camp  of  Pompey,  at  Dyrrachium.  He  had  still 
been  in  hopes  to  prevent  the  war  by  negociation ; 
and,  when  it  broke  out,  he  put  on  mourning  in  token 
of  his  grief.  Pompey,  having  been  victorious  at 
Dyrrachium,  left  Cato  behind  to  guard  the  military 
chest  and  magazine,  while  he  pushed  after  his  rival. 
For  this  reason,  Cato  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  after  which  he  sailed  over  with  his 
troops  to  C}Tene,  in  Africa.  Here  he  learned  that 
Pompey's  father-in-law,  Scipio,  had  gone  to  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania,  where  Varus  had  collected  a  con- 
siderable force.  Cato  immediately  set  off  to  join 
him,  and,  after  undergoing  hunger,  thirst,  and  every 
hardship,  reached  Utica, where  the  two  armies  effected 
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a  junction.  The  soldiers  wished  him  to  be  their 
general,  but  he  gave  this  office  to  Scipio,  and  took 
the  command  in  Utica,  while  Scipio  and  Labienus 
sallied  out  against  Caesar.  Cato  had  adAnsed  them 
to  protract  the  war,  but  they  ventured  an  engagement, 
in  which  they  were  entirely  defeated  and  Africa 
submitted  to  the  victor. 

Cato  had  at  first  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last,  with  the  senators  in  the  place  :  but  he  after- 
wards abandoned  this  plan,  and  dismissed  aU  who 
wished  to  leave  him.  His  resolution  was  taken.  On 
the  evening  before  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  upon 
for  executing  it  he  took  a  tranquil  meal,  and  dis- 
cussed various  philosophical  subjects.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  chamber,  and  read  the  Phcedo  of  Plato. 
Anticipating  his  intentions,  his  friends  had  taken 
away  his  sword.  On  finding  that  it  was  gone,  he 
called  his  slaves,  and  demanded  it  with  apparent 
equanimity ;  but,  when  they  stiU  delayed  to  bring 
it,  he  struck  one  of  the  slaves,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  pacify  him.  His  son  and  his  friends  came 
with  tears,  and  besought  him  to  refrain  from  his 
purpose.  At  first  he  reproached  his  son  for  dis- 
obedience, then  calmly  advised  those  present  to 
submit  to  Caesar,  and  dismissed  all  but  the  philoso- 
phers Demetrius  and  Apollonius,  whom  he  asked  if 
they  knew  any  way  by  which  he  could  continue  to 
live  without  being  false  to  his  principles  ?  They 
were  silent,  and  left  him  weeping.  He  then  received 
his  sword,  again  read  Plato,  and  slept  a  short  time. 
Having  at  length  received  intelligence  that  his  friends 
could  depart,  as  the  sea  was  calm,  he  stabbed  him- 
self with  his  sword.  His  attendants  took  advantage 
of  a  swoon  into  which  he  fell  to  bind  up  his  wounds  ; 
but  on  coming  to  himself  he  tore  off  the  bandages, 
and  shortly  after  expired.  Caesar,  when  he  heard 
the  news  of  his  death,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I 
grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged  me 
the  honour  of  sparing  thy  life." 

CATULLUS,  CAIUS  VALERIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  poet,  born  B.  C.  86,  at  Verona,  or  according 
to  some  authors  at  Sirmium,  a  small  town  on  a  pen- 
insulaof  Lake  Benacus,  now  Lago  di  Garda.  He  went 
in  his  youth  to  Rome,  where  his  accomplishments  soon 
won  him  the  favour  of  those  who  adorned  that  splendid 
era.  He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  of  Plautus,  Cinna, 
and  Cornehus  Nepos ;  to  the  last  he  subsequently 
dedicated  the  collection  of  his  poems.  This  collection 
is  not  of  great  extent,  but  shows  what  he  was  capable 
of  doing  in  several  kinds  of  poetry,  had  he  preferred 
a  steady  course  of  study  to  pleasure  and  travelling. 
Probably  a  part  of  his  poems  have  not  come  down  to 
us.  Of  the  merit  of  his  productions,  there  has  been 
but  one  opinion  among  the  ancients  as  well  as 
moderns.  Tibullus  and  Ovid  eulogize  him,  and 
Martial,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  grants  to  him  alone 
a  superiority  over  himself.  In  sportive  composition 
and  in  epigrams,  when  he  keeps  within  the  proper 
limits  of  that  species  of  poetry,  he  is  a  model.  He 
succeeded,  also,  in  heroic  verse,  as  in  his  beautiful 
episode  of  Ariadne,  which  appears  to  have  inspired 
the  poet  who  afterwards  sung  of  Dido.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  successfully  imitated  the 
Greek  lyric  poetry.  The  four  odes  of  his  that 
remain  to  us  make  us  feel  a  lively  regret  for  the 
loss  of  the  others.  A  weighty  objection,  however, 
against  most  of  his  writings,  is  their  licentiousness 
and  indelicacy.  The  common  opinion  is  that  he 
died  57  B.  C,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
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CAVALCANTI,  GUIDO,  a  Florentine  i)hiloso- 
plier  and  poet  of  the  thirteenth  centurj'.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him,  a  zealous  Ghi- 
])elline.  When  the  dissensions  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  disturbed  the  public  peace  of  Florence, 
the  citizens  banished  the  chiefs  of  both  parties. 
The  Ghibellines  were  exiled  to  Sarzanna,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhealthy  air  of  that  place,  they  were 
permitted  to  return ;  but  Cavalcanti  had  contracted 
a  disease  of  which  he  died  in  1300  at  Florence.  In 
his  youth  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  de  Com- 
postella,  in  Galicia.  Returning  home  through 
France,  he  fell  in  love,-  at  Toulouse,  with  a  young 
lady  of  the  name  of  Mandetta.  To  her  most  of  his 
verses  which  we  possess  are  addressed.  They  are 
remarkable,  considering  the  period  at  which  they 
were  ^\Titten,  for  their  beautiful  style.  His  "  Can- 
zone d'Amore"  has  gained  him  the  most  fame.  The 
learned  Cardinal  Egidio  Colonna,  and  some  others, 
have  written  commentaries  on  it. 

CAVALLO,  TIBERIAS,  an  ingenious  experi- 
mental philosopher,  who  was  born  in  1749.  He  was 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  came  over  to  this  country  for 
mercantile  purposes  in  1771;  but,  the  study  of  nature 
displaying  superior  attractions,  he  was  seduced  from 
the  accompting-house,  to  embrace  the  leisure  of  a 
philosophical  retreat,  and  acquired  a  well-merited 
reputation  as  a  digester  and  elucidator  of  philoso- 
phical discoveries.  In  1779  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Neapolitan  Academy  of  Science,  as  well  as 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  To  the  latter  he 
contributed  many  ingenious  papers  ;  and  he  was  the 
author  of  a  variety  of  useful  elementary  works  in 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  Mr.  Cavallo 
lived  for  many  years  in  Well  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
where  he  died  in  1809. 

CAVE,  EDWARD.—This  ingenious  individual 
was  the  parent  of  English  periodical  literature.  He 
was  born  at  Newton,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  29th 
day  of  February,  1691-  The  school  of  Rugby,  in 
which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  foundation,  a  right 
to  be  instructed,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whose  care  most  of  the 
neighbouring  families,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  en- 
tnisted  their  sons.  He  had  judgment  to  discover, 
and  for  some  time  generosity  to  encourage,  the 
genius  of  young  Cave,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  quick  progress  in  the  school  that  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  educate  him  for  the  university,  and  re- 
commend him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his  scholars 
of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  others  is  of  short  duration.  Cave's 
superiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious 
familiarity  with  boys  far  above  him  in  rank  and  ex- 
pectations, and,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always 
happens,  whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  v/as 
imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief,  great  or  small, 
was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boasted  of  the  stra- 
tagem when  it  was  successful,  yet,  upon  detection  or 
miscarriage,  the  fault  was  sure  to  falUipon  poor  Cave. 
At  last,  by  some  invisible  means,  his  mistress  lost 
a  favourite  cock,  and  Cave  was  with  little  examina- 
tion stigmatized  as  the  thief  or  murderer,  not,  in- 
deed, because  he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than 
others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily  reached  by 
xdndictive  justice.  From  that  time,  however,  Mr. 
Holyock  \nthdrew  his  kindness  from  him,  and 
treated  him  with  a  harshness  which  the  crime,  in 
its  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely  deserve. 
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Under  pretence  that  Cave  obstructed  the  discipline 
of  the  school  by  selling  clandestine  assistance,  and 
supplying  exercises  to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with 
unreasonable  tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportu- 
nity of  quarrelling  with  his  failure  ;  and  even  when  his 
diligence  had  surmounted  them  no  regard  was  paid  to 
the  performance.  Cave  bore  his  ])ersecution  awhile, 
and  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  of  a  literary 
education,  to  seek  some  other  means  of  acquiring  his 
li\'ing.  He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the 
excise.  He  used  afterwards  to  recount,  with  some 
pleasure,  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  him  as 
his  clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained 
over  his  new  master  in  grammatical  disputations ; 
but  he  soon  left  this  place,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Collins,  a  printer. 

His  master  dying  before  his  apprenticeship'was  ex- 
pired. Cave  quitted  the  house  upon  a  stipulated  al- 
lowance, and  married  a  widow,  wth  whom  he  lived 
at  Bow.  TNlien  his  time  was  out,  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  with  the  celebrated  Alderman  Barber. 
And  whose  principles  had  such  an  ascendancy  with 
Cave,  just  at  this  time,  that  he  was  for  some  years  a 
^Titer  in  "  Mist's  Journal,"  which,  though  he  inci- 
dentally obtained  by  his  wife's  interest  a  small  place 
in  the  post-office,  he  still  continued. 

He  corrected  during  this  period  the  "  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum,"  for  which  he  was  liberally  remunerated 
by  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  also  wTote  an 
"Account  of  the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerable  sale;  and  he  published  many 
httle  pamphlets  which  accident  brought  into  his 
way.  He  was  at  length  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks  in  the  post-office,  in  which  he  acted 
with  great  spirit,  often  stopping  franks  which  were 
given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their  friends, 
because  he  thought  too  great  an  extension  of  this 
privilege  to  be  illegal.  Having  in  this  manner  ven- 
tured to  detain  a  frank  that  had  been  given  to  the 
celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough  by  Mr.  Walter 
Plummer,  he  was  cited  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  and  accused,  however  unjustly,  of  opening 
letters  to  detect  them.  Cave  was  here  treated  with 
great  harshness  and  severity;  but  declining  to  an- 
swer their  questions,  by  pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy, 
was  at  last  dismissed;  and  it  must  be  recorded  to 
his  honour  that,  although  he  was  ejected  from  his 
situation,  he  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be  thereby 
discharged  from  his  trust,  but  continued  to  refuse 
to  his  nearest  friends  any  information  about  the 
management  of  the  office. 

By  continued  industry  he  in  time  collected  money 
sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing-office, 
and  began  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine."  To  this 
undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in  which  he  passed 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  the  fortune 
he  left  behind  him,  which,  though  large,  had  yet 
been  larger  had  he  not  rashly  impaired  it  by  nu- 
merous absurd  and  unsuccessful  projects. 

Cave,  when  he  projected  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," was  far  from  expecting  the  success  which  he 
found ;  whilst  other  parties  felt  so  little  hope  of  its 
consequence  that,  though  he  had  for  some  years 
talked  of  his  plan  with  printers  and  booksellers, 
none  of  them  thouglit  it  worth  the  experiment. 
Periodical  publications  had  previously  been  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  detaihng  of  political  transac- 
tions and  domestic  occurrences.  But  the  monthly 
magazines  have  since  opened  a  channel  for  every 
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species  of  enquiry  and  variety  of  information.  The 
intelligence  and  discussion  contained  in  tliem  are 
very  extensive  and  various  ;  and  they  have  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  a  general  habit  of  reading  which 
has  materially  enlarged  the  pubhc  understanding. 
Many  young  authors,  also,  who  have  afterwards 
risen  to  great  eminence,  have  here  made  their  first 
attempts  in  composition.  Here,  too,  are  preserved 
an  infinitude  of  curious  or  useful  hints,  observations, 
and  facts,  which  otherwise  might  never  have  ap- 
peared, or,  if  presented  in  a  more  evanescent  form, 
which  would  have  incurred  the  danger  of  being  lost. 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity ;  and,  be- 
ing a  greater  lover  of  poetry  than  of  any  other  art, 
he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for  poems,  and  prizes 
for  the  best  performances.  His  first  prize  was  50Z., 
for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with  wealth, 
and  imagining  that  the  influence  of  such  a  remu- 
neration would  prove  extremely  great;  he  anticipated 
the  appearance  of  the  first  poets  of  the  nation  as 
competitors,  and  accordingly  proposed  the  allotment 
of  the  prize  to  the  universities.  His  experience 
soon  undeceived  him  ;  when  the  time  came,  not  one 
name  was  found  among  the  candidates  that  had  ever 
been  known  to  the  world ;  whilst  the  universities, 
and  several  private  men,  rejected  the  proffer  of  assign- 
ing the  prize.  This  task  was  ultimately  assigned  to 
Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the 
latter  the  award  was  made. 

Edward  Cave  departed  this  hfe  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1754,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenwell ;  but  the  following  inscription, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawksworth,  is  placed  at  Rugby : — 
"  Near  this  place  lies  the  body  of  Joseph  Cave,  late 
of  this  parish,  who  departed  this  life  November  ISth 
1747,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  placed  by 
providence  in  a  humble  station,  but  industry  abund- 
antly supphed  the  wants  of  nature,  and  temperance 
blessed  him  with  content  and  wealth.  As  he  v»-as  an 
affectionate  father,  he  was  made  happy  in  the  decUne 
of  his  hfe  by  the  deser\'ed  eminence  of  his  eldest 
son,  Edward  Cave,  who,  without  interest,  fortune, 
or  connexion,  by  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius, 
assisted  only  by  a  classical  education,  which  he  re- 
ceived at  the  grammar-school  of  this  town,  planned, 
executed,  and  established  a  literary  work,  called 
'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  whereby  he  acquired 
an  ample  fortune,  the  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his 
family." 

CAVENDISH,  HENRY.— This  eminent  chemist 
and  experimental  philosopher  was  the  son  of  Lord 
Charles  Cavendish,  and  born  at  Nice  in  1731.  After 
having  spent  some  yeai's  at  a  private  school  at  Hack- 
ney, he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 
His  taste  for  these  pursuits  he  had  probably  derived 
in  the  first  instance  from  his  father,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  very  high  attainments  in  the  same 
departments  of  enquiry.  On  leaving  the  university, 
although  hisfortunewas  then  but  small,  Mr.  Cavendish 
voluntarily  relinquished  all  the  chances  of  wealth 
and  distinction  which  his  birth  and  family  connexions 
held  out  to  him,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits.  Tlie  history  of  his  remain- 
ing life,  therefore,  is  little  more  than  the  history  of 
his  experiments  and  discoveries.  Of  the  latter  the 
most  famous  is  his  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  a  substance  which  had  never  before  been  sup- 


posed to  be  a  compound  at  all,  and  which  many  per- 
sons no  douljt  still  regard,  like  all  the  philosophic 
world  till  modern  times,  as  one  of  the  ver)-  simplest 
elements  in  nature.  Cavendish,  however,  found 
out  that  it  is  actually  made  up  of  two  gases,  or 
airs,  namely  oxygen  gas,  or  that  which  forms  the 
principal  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hydrogen, 
or,  as  it  is  often  called,  inflammable  air.  Not 
only  is  it  possible  to  form  water  by  mixing  to- 
gether these  two  gases,  but  water  itself  can  be  de- 
composed or  separated  into  these  its  two  con- 
stituent ingi-edients. 

Mr.  Cavendish  was  also  the  author  ef  many  other 
discoveries  and  most  ingenious  speculations,  which 
we  cannot  here  attempt  to  detail.  They  are  all  to 
be  found,  as  they  were  communicated  by  himself,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  body 
he  was  for  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments.  He  was  also,  in  1803,  elected 
one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French  In- 
stitute. After  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
one  of  his  uncles  unexpectedly  left  him  a  considerable 
fortune,  which,  with  his  simple  habits,  accumulated 
rapidly.  At  his  death  his  property  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1,200,000/.,  so  that  he  was  probably 
the  richest  of  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  One 
most  important  service  which  his  wealth  enabled  him 
to  render  to  his  scientific  friends  and  fellow  enquirers 
was  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  library,  which 
was  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  all  persons 
who  came  properly  recommended  to  him.  They 
were  allowed  not  only  to  consult  the  books,  but  to 
take  them  home  with  them.  He  died  at  his  house 
on  Clapham  Common  on  the  '24th  of  February,  1 8  ]  0, 
in  the  seventv-ninth  vear  of  his  age. 

CAVENDISH,  ^^TLLIAM,  first  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, was  the  son  of  William,  third  earl  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  bom  in  1640,  and  instructed  with 
great  care  in  classical  literature.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit  and 
valour,  and  in  1677  began  that  opposition  to  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  II. 
which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
determined  friends  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
Intimately  connected  with  Lord  Russell,  he  joined 
him  in  his  eflbrts  for  the  security  of  free  government 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  On  the  trial  of  Lord 
Russell  he  appeared  as  a  witness  in  his  favour,  and 
offered  to  assist  him  in  escaping  after  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  by  changing  clothes  with  him 
in  prison. 

In  16S4  Cavendish  succeeded  to  his  father's  title, 
and,  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  King  James  II., 
attempts  were  made  to  intmiidate  him,  but  without 
success.  Having  been  insulted  by  a  minion  of  the 
king,  he  dragged  him  from  the  chamber  by  the  nose 
in  the  royal  presence.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
promoting  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  services 
were  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  chike  of  Devon- 
shire. He  still,  however,  maintained  an  independent 
bearing  in  parliament.     He  died  in  1707. 

CAULAINCOURT,  ARMAND  AUGUSTIN 
LOUISA  DE,  duke  of  Vicenza.  He  was  born  in 
1773,  and  entered  early  into  the  arm)',  being  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  lieutenant-general 
the  marquis  de  Caulaincourt,  and  both  father  and 
son  retired  from   the  service   together.     He  after- 
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wards  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  republican 
armies,  and  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte 
when  first  consul.  lie  attended  Napoleon  in  all  his 
campaigns,  but  he  strongly  opposed  the  war  with 
Russia.  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  was  made  a 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  which  post  he  held  during 
the  discussions  at  the  congress  at  Chatillon.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  lie  took  no  part  in 
public  affairs.  His  death  took  place  at  Paris  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1827. 

CAXTON,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  typogra- 
pher was  born  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  about  the  year 
1412.  At  this  period  learning  of  all  kinds  was  in  a 
much  more  depressed  state  in  England  than  in  most 
of  the  continental  countries,  in  consequence  prin- 
cipally of  the  civil  war  in  which  the  nation  was  em- 
broiled, the  habits  of  restlessness  thus  produced, 
and  the  constant  pre-occupation  of  the  time  and 
thoughts  of  men  in  promoting  the  cause  they 
espoused,  and  in  protecting  their  lives  and  property. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  most  plain  and 
common  education  was  often  neglected.  Caxton's 
parents,  however,  performed  their  duty  to  him.  "  I 
am  bouaden,*'  says  he,  "  to  ])ray  for  my  father  and 
mother,  that  in  my  youth  sent  me  to  school,  by 
which,  by  the  sufferance  of  God,  I  get  my  living, 
I  hope  truly."  When  he  was  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen he  was  put  apprentice  to  William  Large,  a 
mercer  of  London,  and  afterwards  mayor.  The 
name  mercer  was  given  at  this  time  to  general  mer- 
chants trading  in  all  kinds  of  goods. 

After  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  Caxton 
took  up  his  freedom  in  the  mercers'  company,  and 
became  a  citizen  of  London.  Some  subsequent 
5'ears  he  spent  in  travelling  in  various  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1464  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Low  Countries  he  ac- 
quired or  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, gained  some  knowledge  of  Flemish  or  Dutch, 
imbibed  a  taste  for  literature  and  romance,  and,  at 
great  expense,  made  himself  master  of  the  art  of 
printing.  About  1472  Caxton  returned  to  England, 
and  introduced,  in  all  proljabihty,  the  art  of  printing 
into  this  country.  The  common  opinion  is  that  the 
"  Game  of  Chess"  was  the  first  book  printed  by 
Caxton,  though  Mr.  Dibdin  thinks  that  the  "  Ro- 
mance of  Jason"  v,-as  printed  before  it.  Caxton  v.-as 
most  indefatigable  in  cultivating  his  art.  Besides 
the  labour  necessarily  attached  to  his  press,  he  trans- 
lated not  fewer  than  5000  closely-])rinted  folio  pages, 
though  well  stricken  in  years.  The  productions  of 
his  press  amount  to  sixty-four.  In  1480  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Chronicle,"  and  his  "  Description  of  Bri- 
tain," which  is  usually  subjoined  to  it. 

"  After  divers  works,"  says  he,  "  made,  translated, 
and  achieved,  having  no  work  in  hand,  I,  sitting  in 
my  study,  where  as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and 
books,  it  happened  that  to  my  hand  came  a  little 
book  in  French,  which  late  was  translated  out  of 
Latin  by  some  noble  clerk  of  France,  -u-hich  book  is 
named  '  Eneid,'  as  made  in  Latin  by  that  noble  per- 
son and  great  clerk,  Virgil,  which  book  I  saw  over 
and  read  therein  (he  then  describes  the  contents), 
in  which  book  I  had  great  pleasure,  by  cause  of  the 
fair  and  honest  terms  and  words,  in  French,  which  I 
never  saw  tofore  like,  ne  none  so  pleasant,  ne  so  well 
ordered,  which  book,  as  me  seemed,  should  l;e  much 
requisite  to  noble  men  to  see,  as  well  for  the  elo- 
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qnence  as  histories;  and,  when  I  had  advised  me  in 
this  said  book,  I  deliberated  and  concluded  to  trans- 
late it  into  English,  and  forthwith  took  a  pen  and  ink 
and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain,  which  I  oversaw  again,  to 
correct  it;  and,  when  I  saw  the  fair  and  strange 
terms  therein,  I  doubted  that  it  should  not  ])lease 
some  gentlemen  which  late  Ijlamed  me,  saying  that 
in  my  former  translations  I  had  over  curious  terms, 
which  could  not  be  understood  of  common  people, 
and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  m  my 
translations ;  and  fain  would  I  satisfy  every  man.  And, 
so  to  do,  took  an  old  book  and  read  therein  ;  and 
certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  that  I 
could  not  well  understand  it.  And  also  my  lord 
abbot  of  Westminster  did  show  to  me  late  certain 
evidences,  written  in  old  English,  for  to  reduce  it  in- 
to our  English  now  used ;  and  certainly  it  was  v.T!t- 
ten  in  such  wise  that  was  more  like  to  Dutcli  than 
to  English.  I  could  not  reduce,  nor  bring  it  to  be 
understanden.  Certainly  the  language  now  used 
varieth  far  from  that  which  was  used  and  sj)oken 
when  I  was  bom,  for  we  Englishmen  been  born 
under  the  domination  of  the  moon,  which  is  never  at 
rest,  but  ever  wavering.  The  most  quantity  of  the 
people  understand  not  Latin,  nor  French,  in  this 
realm  of  England." 

For  some  time  previously  to  his  decease  Caxton 
appears  to  have  attended  the  making  up  of  the 
church-warden's  accounts,  a^  one  of  the  principal 
parishioners,  and  as  a  regular  vestryman,  his  name 
being  several  times  subscribed  at  tlie  })assing  of  them. 
He  died  either  in  1491  or  1492.  "  If  his  funeral," 
says  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  was  not  emblazoned  by  '  the 
pomp  of  heraldry,'  and  '  the  great  ones  of  rank' 
were  not  discoverable  among  his  pall-bearers,  yet 
Caxton  descended  into  his  grave  in  full  assurance  of 
a  monument  which,  like  the  art  that  he  had  y.rac- 
tised,  would  bid  defiance  to  decay."  A  greater 
benefactor,  indeed,  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
his  country  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  than 
him.  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing. 

CAYLUS,  ANNE  CLAUDE  PHILIPPE  DE 
TUBIERES,  COUNT  OF.— He  was  born  in  (Jcto- 
ber,  1 692,  at  Paris,  where  he  received  an  education 
equally  solid  and  splendid.  After  having  served  in 
the  army  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
he  left  the  service  in  1715,  accompanied  Bonac  on 
his  embassy  to  Constantino})le  the  following  year, 
and  visited  Greece,  Troy,  Ephesus,  Byzantium,  and 
Adrianople.  In  1717  he  returned  to  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  his  mother,  and  began  here  to 
arrange  his  extensive  collections.  He  commenced  a 
great  work  on  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Etruscan,  Roman, 
and  Gallic  antiquities,  with  numerous  i)lates.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  painting  and  of  the 
academy  of  inscriptions,  and  divided  his  labours  be- 
tween tiiem.  He  made  a  chemical  examination  of 
the  ancient  method  of  encaustic  painting,  investi- 
gated the  mode  of  painting  on  marble,  the  art  of 
hardening  copper,  the  mode  by  which  the  Egyptians 
raised  great  weights,  the  mummies,  painting  on  wax, 
and  many  other  subjects.  If  he  has  sometimes  mis- 
understood the  ancient  authors,  and  committed  some 
errors  with  respect  to  ancient  monuments,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  treated  with  great  success  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  materials  employed  in  the  arts  by  the 
ancients.  He  died  in  1765.  Integrity,  simplioty, 
and  disinterestedness,  were  united  in  his  characte  •, 
with  occasional  traits  of  dogmatism.  Caylus  was 
2  D 
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also  an  industrious  and  skilful  engraver,  and  has 
furnished  a  collection  of  more  than  200  engravings, 
after  drawings  in  the  royal  cabinet,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  heads,  after  the  first  masters. 

CAZWINI,  ZACHARIA  BEN  MOHAMMED, 
an  Arabian  naturalist,  descended  from  a  family  of 
lawyers,  who  derived  their  origin  from  Anas  Ben 
Malek,  a  companion  of  Mohammed,  who  had  settled 
in  Caswin,  a  city  in  Persia.  From  that  place  this 
author  received  the  surname  under  which  he  has  be- 
come celebrated.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
we  know  only  that  he  was  cadi  of  AVazithand  Hillah, 
and  died  in  the  year  of  the  hegira  6S2  (.\.  D.  12S3). 
His  most  important  work  is  on  natural  history,  "The 
"Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Peculiarities  of  Crea- 
tion," of  which  Ideler,  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  has  published  the  chapter  on  the  "  Constella- 
tions of  the  Arabians,"  and  of  which  there  are  frag- 
ments in  Bochart's  "  Hierozoikon,"  in  Ousley's 
"  Oriental  Collections,"  and  in  Wahl's,  Jahn's,  and 
De  Stacy's  "  Arab.  Chrestomathias."  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Cazwini,  like  Pliny,  to  describe  the  wonders 
of  all  nature.  His  work  contains  a  comprehensive 
view  of  all  that  had  been  written  before  him,  but  in 
so  accurate  a  manner  that  it  is  of  higher  value  than 
most  of  the  original  works  which  treat  of  the  same 
subjects.  There  is  an  abridged  translation  of  it  in 
the  Persian. 

CECIL,  WILLIAM  LORD  BURLEIGH.— This 
eminent  English  statesman  was  son  to  Richard  Cecil, 
master  of  the  robes  to  Henry  YHL,  and  was  born 
at  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire  in  1520.  He  studied  at 
St.  John's  College  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to 
Gray's  Inn,  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Having  carried  on  a  successful 
controversy  with  two  Irish  priests  on  the  subject  of 
the  pope's  supremacy,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  the 
king ;  and,  being  presented  with  the  reversion  of  the 
ofhce  of  cnstos  brevium,  was  encouraged  to  push  his 
fortune  at  court.  Having  married  the  sister  of  Sir 
John  Cheke  he  was  by  his  brother-in-law  recom- 
mended to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  pro- 
tector Somerset.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  took 
for  a  second  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,director 
of  the  studies  of  Edward  VL,  and  by  his  alliance 
with  this  lady,  herself  eminent  for  learning,  still  fur- 
ther increased  his  intiuence. 

Cecil  rose  in  154"  to  the  post  of  master  of  requests, 
and,  soon  after,  to  that  of  secretary.  He  endured, 
in  this  reign,  som.e  of  the  vicissitudes  which  befel 
his  patron  Somerset,  but  always  recovered  his  stand- 
ing, and,  in  1551,  was  knighted  and  sworn  a  member 
if  the  privy  council.  His  declining  to  aid  the  pro- 
clamation of  Lady  Jane  Grey  secured  him  a  gracious 
riception  from  Queen  Mary,  although  he  forfeited  his 
office  because  he  would  not  change  his  religion.  In 
1555  he  attended  Cardinal  Pole  and  the  other  com- 
missioners appointed  to  treat  for  peace  with  France ; 
and  on  his  return,  being  chosen  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  distinguished  himself  by 
opposing  a  bill  brought  in  for  the  confiscation  of 
estates  on  account  of  religious  principles.  Cecil's 
foresight  led  him  into  a  timely  correspondence  with 
the  princess  Elizabeth  previously  to  her  accession, 
to  whom,  in  her  critical  situation,  his  advice  was  ex- 
ceedingly serviceable.  On  her  accession,  in  1558, 
he  was  appointed  privy  counsellor  and  secretary  of 
state.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  her  reign  was  the  set- 
tlement of  religion,  which  Cecil  conducted  with  great 


skill  and  prudence,  considering  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  In  foreign  afl'airs  he  showed  much 
tact  in  guarding  against  the  danger  arising  from  the 
catholic  powers,  and  very  judiciously  lent  support  to 
the  reformation  in  Scotland.  The  general  tenour  of 
Cecil's  policy  was  cautious,  and  rested  upon  an 
avoidance  of  open  hostilities  and  a  reliance  on  .secret 
negociations  and  intrigues  with  opposing  parties  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  with  a  view  to  avert  the 
dangers  which  threatened  his  own.  This,  upon  the 
whole,  was  a  course  almost  necessary,  considering 
the  situation  of  England,  with  a  powerful  dissatisfied 
party  at  home,  much  dangerous  enmity  on  the  part 
of  catholic  Europe,  and  an  alliance  existing  between 
Scotland  and  France. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion,  in 
1571,  Ehzabeth  raised  Cecil  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  "  Baron  Burleigh,"  and  the  following  year 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  is  charged 
with  being  deeply  engaged  in  fomenting  the  troubles 
which  caused  the  riight  of  the  imprudent  and  un- 
happy Mary  Stuart  into  England ;  and,  after  the 
discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  he  never  ceased 
urging  her  trial  and  condemnation.  He  endured  for 
a  short  time  the  hypocritical  resentment  of  Eliza- 
beth at  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  but, 
after  a  while,  recovered  his  former  credit.  At  the 
time  of  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion,  he  drew  up 
the  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  country  with  his 
usual  care  and  ability.  But  soon  after  losing  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  he  became 
desirous  of  retiring  from  public  business  and  leaving 
the  field  open  to  his  son  Robert,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated as  earl  of  Salisbur)'.  He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, to  keep  his  employment ;  and  one  of  his  latest 
efforts  was  to  effect  a  peace  mth  Spain,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  more  heated  counsels  of  the  earl  of 
Essex. 

This  great  minister  died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
and  in  the  possession  of  all  his  honours,  in  1598. 
He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  the  ablest  minis- 
ter of  an  able  reign.  How  far  the  emergencies  of 
the  period  ought  to  excuse  a  portion  of  his  dark  and 
crooked  policy  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  it 
is  easy  to  decide  that  almost  every  school  of  politi- 
cians, under  similar  circumstances,  have  countenanced 
similar  laxity  under  the  dangerous  plea  of  expediency. 
The  private  character  of  Burleigh  was  highly  re- 
garded ;  for,  although  he  failed  not  to  improve  hia 
opportunities  as  a  courtier,  he  always  exhibited  a 
probity  which  conciliated  esteem.  He  possessed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  solid  learning,  gravity,  and  deco- 
rum, which  in  that  age  usually  accompanied  ele- 
vated station.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  was  noble 
and  splendid,  but  at  the  same  time  economical,  and 
attentive  to  the  formation  of  a  competent  fortune  for 
his  family.  His  early  occupation  as  a  statesman 
precluded  much  attention  to  literature  ;  but  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  few  Latin  verses  and 
of  some  historical  tracts.  A  great  number  of  his  let- 
ters on  business  are  still  extant. 

CECIL,  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  SALISBURY,  se- 
cond son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  born  according  to  some 
accounts  about  the  year  1550;  but  his  birth  may, 
^\-ith  more  probaljility,  be  placed  thirteen  years  later. 
He  was  deformed  and  of  a  weak  constitution,  on 
which  account  he  was  educated  at  home,  till  his  re- 
moval to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Having  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  went  to  France 
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as  assistant  to  the  English  ambassador,  the  earl  of 
Derby,  and,  in  1596,  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  he  succeeded  him  as  principal  secretary, 
and  continued  to  be  a  confidential  minister  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  Having  secretly 
supported  the  interests  of  James  I.  previous  to  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  taken  measures  to  facilitate 
that  event,  he  was  continued  in  office  under  the  new 
sovereign,  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1G03  he  was 
created  a  baron,  in  1604  Viscount  Cranbourn,  and  in 
1605  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  same  year  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
and  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  the  political 
rather  than  the  personal  favourite  of  the  king,  whom 
he  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity ;  and,  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  al)lest,  so  he  was  perhaps  the  most  honest 
minister  who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  state  during 
that  reign. 

In  1608,  on  the  decease  of  the  lord  high  treasurer 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  that  office  was  bestowed  on  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  held  it  till  his  death  in  1612.  This 
event  took  place  at  Marlborough  as  he  was  return- 
ing to  London  from  Bath,  whither  he  had  gone  in  a 
very  debilitated  state  of  health,  to  use  the  mineral 
waters.  An  interesting  account  of  his  journey  and 
of  the  last  hours  of  this  eminent  statesman,  drawn 
up  by  one  of  his  domestics,  may  be  found  in  Peck's 
"  Desiderata  Curiosa."  Lord  Salisbury  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  Treatise  against  the  Papists,"  and  of 
"  Notes  on  Dee's  Discourse  on  the  Reformation  of 
the  Calendar,"  and  some  of  his  letters,  despatches, 
and  speeches  in  parliament  have  been  published. 

CELLARIUS,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  celebrated 
geographer,  born  at  Smalcald  in  1638.  After  having 
studied  at  various  German  universities,  he  was  at  the 
age  of  thirty  chosen  professor  of  ethics  and  the  ori- 
ental languages  at  the  college  of  Weissenfels.  In 
1673  he  removed  to  Weimar,  and  was  afterwards 
rector  of  the  college  of  Zeits  and  then  of  the  college 
of  Mersberg.  On  the  foundation  of  the  university 
of  Halle,  in  1694,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  history.  He  died  in  1707,  aged  si.xty- 
eight.  His  productions  are  very  numerous,  com- 
prising useful  editions  of  the  works  of  several  Latin 
and  Greek  writers  ;  but  he  is  best  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  system  of  ancient  geography,  entitled  "  No- 
titia  Orbis  Antiqui,"  of  which  there  are  many  editions. 

CELLINI,  BEXVENUTO,  a  celebrated  sculptor, 
engraver,  and  goldsmith,  born  at  Florence  in  1500. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  works  in 
gold  and  silver,  which  have  become  very  rare,  and 
are  sold  at  present  at  immense  prices.  Of  a  bold, 
fearless,  and  open  character,  but  vain,  and  quarrel- 
some, and  impatient  of  encroachment  and  depend- 
ence, he  was  often  entangled  in  quarrels,  which  fre- 
qiiently  caused  his  antagonists  their  lives.  He  him- 
self incurred  great  dangers,  was  put  into  prison,  and 
was  saved  only  by  his  boldness  and  the  powerful 
protectors  whom  his  talents  as  an  artist  procured 
him.  At  the  siege  of  Rome  (if  we  believe  his  own 
account  given  in  his  autoljiography),  he  killed  with 
one  cannon  shot  the  constable  of  Bourbon  and 
with  another  the  prince  of  Orange.  Cellini  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  having 
stolen  the  jewels  of  the  papal  croum,  which  were 
entrusted  to  him  during  the  siege,  and  was  released 
only  by  the  interference  of  Francis  I.,  whose  court 
he  visited,  and  executed  there  several  works.     He 
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afterwards  returned  to  Florence,  and,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Cosmo,  made  a  Perseus  with  the  head 
of  Medusa  in  bronze,  which  is  still  an  ornament  of 
the  market-place  ;  also  a  statue  of  Christ,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Pitti  palace,  l)esides  many  e.xcellen 
dies  for  coins  and  medals.  In  his  fifty-eighth  year 
he  wrote  his  own  life  in  Latin,  with  equal  candour 
and  vanity.  It  has  been  translated  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner by  Gothe  into  German.  There  is  also  an  English 
translationby  Doctor  Nugent,  publishedin  1771, which 
has  been  still  further  improved  in  a  modern  edition.  It 
contains  striking  descriptions  of  Cellini's  own  adven- 
tures, and  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

CELSUS,  AURELIUS.— This  eminent  ^mter  on 
medicine  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  little  is  known  of  his  history. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  on  rhetoric  and  other  sub- 
jects ;  but  his  "|De  Medicina  Libri  Octo,"  on  which  his 
fame  rests,  is  the  only  work  now  remaining,  and  it  has 
gone  through  a  great  number  of  editions.  The 
surgical  part  is  most  esteemed  as  corresponding 
nearest  to  the  present  practice ;  but  the  whole  is 
written  in  a  style  so  pure  and  elegant  as  to  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  the  Latin  classics.  Dr. 
Clarke  has  enumerated  nearly  forty  editions,  the 
best  of  which  are  thought  to  be  Almeloveen's,  Padua, 
which  was  puljlished  in  1722,  and  reprinted  in  1750, 
and  one  published  by  Krause,  with  the  notes  of 
Scalliger,  Casaubon,  Almeloveen,  Morgagni,  &c.,  to 
which  we  may  add  an  edition  published  at  Edinburgh 
and  London  in  1809.  In  1756  an  Enghsh  transla- 
tion, with  notes,  was  published  by  Dr.  Grieve,  the 
historian  of  Kamschatka. 

CENCI,  BEATRICE,  called  the  beautiful  parri- 
cide, was  the  cause  of  the  extermination  of  the  noble 
family  of  Cenci.  Muratori,  in  his  "Annals,"  relates 
the  story  as  follows  : — "  Francesco  Cenci,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Roman,  after  his  second  marriage  conducted 
himself  towards  the  children  of  his  first  marriage  in 
the  most  shocking  manner,  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  return  from  Spain, 
by  banditti,  and,  what  is  still  more  horrid,  seduced 
his  youngest  daughter,  a  maiden  of  singular  beauty. 
Beatrice  discovered  this  shocking  "crime  to  her  rela- 
tives, and  even  sought  to  obtain  protection  from  Pope 
Clement.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  was  not 
granted  ;  for,  when  the  guilty  father  continued  his 
former  treatment  with  aggravated  wickedness,  she 
joined  with  her  brother  Giacomo,  and  procured  the 
death  of  the  monster,  by  two  assassins,  as  he  slept. 
The  guilty  parties  were  discovered,  confessed  the 
murder  on  the  rack,  and  were  condemned  by  the 
pope  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses."  According  to 
other  accounts,  Beatrice  and  her  relatives  appear 
to  have  had  little  or  no  share  in  the  murder  of  the 
old  Cenci  ;  but  a  tissue  of  villany  and  baseness 
gained  belief  to  the  false  testimony  of  two  banditti 
against  the  Cenci  family.  So  mizch  is  certain,  that 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1599,  Beatrice  Cenci  and 
her  sister  were  executed  with  a  sort  of  guillotine, 
called  mannaia;  but  the  estates  of  the  family,  to 
which  belonged  the  villa  Borghese,  since  so  famed 
for  its  treasures  of  art,  were  confiscated  and  pre- 
sented by  the  reigning  pope,  Paul  V.,  of  the  house 
of  Borghese,  to  his  family.  In  the  palace  of  Col- 
lorma,  at  Rome,  travellers  are  shown  an  excellent 
painting,  said  to  be  by  Guido  Reni,  as  the  portrait 
of  the  unfortunate  parricide ;    and   this    charming 
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picture  of  the  beautiful  girl  has  been  the  means  of 
spreading  over  all  Europe  the  tale  of  horror  connected 
with  it. 

CENTLIVRE,  SUSANNA.— This  celebrated 
dramatic  writer  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1667.  Her 
mind  having  early  taken  a  romantic  turn,  on  being 
unkindly  treated  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  her 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  she  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  London.  Travelling  by  herself  on 
foot,  she  was  met  by  Mr.  Hammond,  father  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Love  Elegies,"  then  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  who  persuaded  her  to  as- 
sume the  habit  of  a  l)oy,  in  which  disguise  she  lived 
with  him  some  months  at  college.  At  length,  fearing 
a  discovery,  he  induced  her  to  proceed  to  the  metro- 
polis, where,  being  yet  only  in  her  sixteenth  year,  she 
married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Becoming 
a  widow  within  a  year,  she  took  for  a  second  hus- 
band an  oflicer  of  the  army,  of  the  name  of  Carrol, 
who  was  killed  in  a  duel  the  second  year  of  their 
marriage.  Tliis  event  in  her  singular  career  reduced 
lier  to  considerable  distress,  and  led  her  to  attempt 
dramatic  composition.  Her  first  production  was  a 
tragedy  entitled"The Perjured  Husband,"  which  was 
performed  in  1700.  This  was  followed  by  several 
comedies,  chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  which 
exhibited  the  vivacity  that  distinguishes  her  hterary 
character,  and  met  with  some  temporary  success. 
She  also  tried  the  stage  as  an  actress  on  the  provin- 
cial boards,  and  by  that  means  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  her  third  and  last  husband,  Mr.  Centlivre, 
yeoman  to  Queen  Anne,  whom  she  married  in  1706. 
She  still  continued  writing  for  the  stage,  and  pro- 
duced several  more  comedies.  Some  of  these  remain 
stock-pieces,  of  which  number  are  "The  Busy  Body," 
•'  The  Wonder,"  and  "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife." 
They  are  diverting  from  the  bustle  of  the  incident 
and  the  liveliness  of  the  characters,  but  want  the  ac- 
companiments of  adequate  language  and  forcible  de- 
hneation.     They  partook  of  the  license  of  the  age. 

Mrs.  Centlivre  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Steele, 
Farquhar,  Rowe,  and  other  wits  of  the  day.  Having, 
however,  oftended  Pope,  she  obtained  a  place  in  the 
"  Dunciad,"  but  is  introduced  by  no  means  charac- 
teristically. She  was  handsome  in  person,  and  her 
conversation  was  sprightly  and  agreeable ;  her  dis- 
position also  appears  to  have  been  friendly  and  be- 
nevolent. She  died  in  1723.  Besides  her  dramatic 
works,  published  in  three  volumes,  in  1763,  a  volume 
of  her  poems  and  letters  were  collected  and  pubUshed 
by  Boyer. 

CERACCHI,  JOSEPH.— Tliis  eminent  sculptor 
was  born  at  Rome.  In  1799  he  was  among  the 
warmest  partisans  of  the  new  republic.  On  the  re- 
estaljlishment  of  the  papal  authority,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rome,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  making  a  bust  of  the  first  consul.  Never- 
theless, he  joined  the  young  French  artists  whom  he 
had  known  at  Rome,  and  whose  ardent  republican 
opinions  coincided  with  his  own,  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Bonaparte,  in  whom  he  saw  only  the  oppres- 
sor of  his  country.  In  October,  1800,  he  was  arrest- 
ed at  the  opera,  with  Arena,  Damerville,  and  Topino 
Lebrun.  Before  the  tribunal  he  answered  only  in 
monosyllables  to  the  questions  put  to  him.  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  together  with  his  accomplices, 
and  ascended  the  scafibld,  February  22,  1801,  with 
great  firmness.  The  death  of  this  disciple  and  al- 
most rival  of  Canova  was  a  great  loss  to  sculpture. 


CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE, 

one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  modern  times,  was 
probaljly  born  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  in  154/.  His 
parents  removed  from  that  place  to  Madrid  when  he 
was  about  seven  years  old.  Their  limited  means 
made  it  desirable  that  he  should  fix  on  some  profes- 
sional study,  but  he  followed  his  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  poetry,  which  his  master,  Juan  Lopez,  en- 
couraged. Elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral, 
were  the  first  productions  of  his  poetical  genius;  but 
poverty  compelled  him  to  quit  his  country,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  to  seek  maintenance  elsewhere. 
He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  became  page  to  Cardinal 
Guilio  Aquaviva,  in  Rome.  In  1 570  he  sensed  under 
the  papal  commander,  M.  A.  Colonna,  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks  and  African  corsairs,  with  dis- 
tinguished courage.  In  the  battle  of  Lepanto  be 
lost  his  left  hand.  After  this  he  joined  the  troops 
at  Naples,  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  king. 


In  1575  Cer^-antes,  returning  to  his  country, 
was  taken  by  the  corsair  Arnaut  Mami,  and  sold  in 
Algiers  as  a  slaA^e.  Servitude,  far  from  subduing  his 
mind,  served  to  strengthen  his  faculties.  Vincente 
de  los  Rios  and  M.  F.  Navarrete,  his  chief  biographers, 
relate  the  bold  but  unsuccessful  plans  which  he 
formed  to  obtain  his  freedom ;  but  as  the  only  in- 
formation we  have  of  that  period  of  his  life  is  from 
his  own  novel,  "The  Prisoner,"  of  which  we  cannot 
positively  say  that  it  relates  merely  the  facts  of  his 
imprisonment,  we  cannot  determine,  with  great  accu- 
racy, his  adventures  in  Barbary.  In  1580  his  friends 
and  relations  at  length  ransomed  him.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year,  he  arrived  in  Spain, 
and  from  this  time  lived  in  seclusion,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  nrases.  It  was  natural  to  expect  some- 
thing uncommon  from  a  man  who,  with  inexhausti- 
ble invention,  great  richness  of  imagination,  keen 
wit,  and  a  happy  humour,  united  a  mature,  penetrat- 
ing, and  clear  intellect,  and  great  knowledge  of  real 
life  and  mankind  in  general.  But  it  rarely  happens 
that  expectation  is  so  much  surpassed  as  was  the  case 
with  Cervantes. 

He  began  his  new  poetical  career  with  the  pastoral 
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novel  "  Galatea,"  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises 
of  his  mistress.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
he  married.  Being  thus  obliged  to  look  out  for 
more  lucrative  labour,  he  employed  his  poetical 
genius  for  the  stage  ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  ten  years 
furnished  about  thirty  dramas,  amongst  which  his 
tragedy  called  "  Numantia"  is  particularly  valued. 
He  was  not  so  successful  in  another  kind  of  drama, 
particularly  favoured  by  the  Spaniards,  a  tangled 
mixture  of  intrigues  and  adventures  ;  and  this  was 
doubtless  the  cause  why  he  was  supplanted  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  who  was  particularly  qualified  for 
this  kind  of  composition.  He  consequently  gave 
up  the  theatre,  but,  it  seems,  not  without  regret. 

From  159-i  to  1599  Cervantes  lived  retired  at 
Seville,  where  he  held  a  small  office.  He  did  not  ap- 
pear again  as  an  author  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  when  he  produced  a  work  which  has  immortal- 
ized his  name — "  Don  Quixote."  Cervantes  had  in 
view,  by  this  work,  to  reform  the  taste  and  opinions 
of  his  countrymen.  He  wished  to  ridicule  that  ad- 
venturous heroism,  with  aU  its  evil  consequences, 
the  source  of  which  was  the  innumerable  novels  on 
knight-errantry.  The  beginning  of  the  work  was 
at  first  coldly  received,  but  soon  met  with  the 
greatest  applause,  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
whole  of  Europe  joined.  Cervantes's  true  poetical 
genius  was  nowhere  so  powerfully  displayed  as  in  his 
"  Don  Quixote,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  prosaic 
purpose  and  its  satirical  aim,  is  full  of  genuine  poetry. 
While  it  struggles  against  tlie  prevailing  false  romance 
of  the  time,  it  displays  the  most  truly  romantic  spii-it. 

The  extraordinary  good  fortune  of  the  work  did 
not  extend  to  the  author.  All  his  attempts  to  better 
his  condition  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  lived  retired 
with  his  genius  and  his  poverty,  and  a  modest  though 
proud  estimation  of  his  merits.  After  an  interval  of 
some  years,  he  again  appeared  before  the  public,  in 
16 13,  with  twelve  novels  (which  may  be  j)laced  by 
the  side  of  Boccaccio's),  and  his  "  Journey  to  Par- 
nassus"—an  attempt  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  na- 
tion. In  16 15  he  pubhshed  eight  new  dramas,  with 
intermezzos,  which,  however,  v.ere  indifferently 
received.  Envy  and  ill-will,  in  tlie  mean  time,  as- 
sailed him,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  neglected 
author  of  his  literary  fame,  for  which  the  delay  of 
the  continuation  of  "Don  Quixote"  afforded  the 
pretext.  An  unknown  writer  published,  under  the 
name  of  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continu- 
ation of  this  work,  full  of  abuse  against  Cervantes. 
He  felt  the  malice  of  the  act  painfully,  but  revenged 
himself  in  a  noble  manner,  by  producing  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  "  Don  Quixote,"  the  last  of  his  works 
whicla  appeared  during  his  life  time,  for  his  novel  of 
"  Persiles  and  Sigismunda"  was  published  after  his 
death.  He  found  a  faithful  friend  in  the  count  of 
Lemos,  and  was  thus  saved  from  the  death  of  Butler  ; 
but  poverty,  his  constant  companion  through  life, 
remained  true  to  him  till  his  last  moments. 

The  last  act  of  Cervantes's  life  was  to  write  a  de- 
dication to  his  patron,  the  coimt  of  Lemos.  He  says 
"  there  is  an  old  ballad,  which  in  its  day  was  much 
in  vogue,  and  it  began  thus  :  'And  now  with  one  foot 
in  the  stirrup,'  &c.  I  could  wish  this  did  not  fall  so 
pat  to  my  epistle,  for  I  can  almost  say  in  the  same 
words, 

'And  now  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
Setting  out  for  the  re^'ions  of  death, 
To  write  this  epistle  I  cheer  up, 
Aud  salute  my  lord  with  my  last  breath.' 
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Yesterday  they  gave  me  the  extreme  unction,  and 
to-day  I  write  this.  Time  is  short,  jiauis  increase, 
liopes  diminish,  and  yet,  for  all  this,  I  would  live  a 
little  longer,  methinks,  not  for  the  sake  of  living, 
but  that  1  might  kiss  your  excellency's  feet ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
excellency  safe  and  well  in  Spain  might  make  me 
well  too.  But,  if  I  am  decreed  to  die,  heaven's  will 
be  done.  Your  excellency  will  at  least  give  me  leave 
to  inform  you  of  this  my  desire,  and  likewise  that 
you  had  in  me  so  zealous  and  well-afFected  a  servant 
as  was  willing  to  go  even  beyond  death  to  serve 
you,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  his  abilities  to  equal 
his  sincerity.  However,  I  prophetically  rejoice  at 
your  excellency's  arrival  again  in  Spain ;  my  lieart 
leaps  within  me  to  fancy  you  shown  to  one  another 
by  the  people,  '  There  goes  the  Comte  de  Lemos  !' 
And  it  revives  my  spirits  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  those  hopes  which  I  have  so  long  conceived  of 
your  excellency's  perfections.  There  are  still  remain- 
ing in  my  soul  certain  ghmmerings  of  'The  Weeks 
of  Garden,'  and  of  the  famous  Bernardo.  If  by 
good  luck,  or  rather  by  a  miracle,  heaven  spares  my 
life,  your  excellency  shall  see  them  both,  and  with 
them  the  '  second  part'  of  '  Galatea,'  which  I  know 
your  excellency  would  not  be  ill-pleased  to  see.  And 
so  I  conclude  with  my  ardent  wishes  that  the  al- 
mighty will  preserve  your  excellency. 

"  Your  excellency's  servant, 

"Michael  de  Cervantes. 

"Madrid,  April  19,  I6l6." 

This  celebrated  man  died  at  Madrid,  four  days 
after  he  had  written  this  curious  dedication.  He 
was  Inu'ied  without  any  ceremony,  and  not  even  a 
common  tombstone  marks  ^  the  spot  where  he  rests. 
In  addition  to  his  celebrity  as  an  author,  he  left  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  a  firm  and  noble  character, 
clear-sighted  to  his  ov/n  faults  and  those  of  others. 
Many  of  his  works  are  translated  into  aU  the 
languages  of  Europe,  but  his  "  Don  Quixote"  has 
been  more  read  and  admired  than  any  other  satirical 
novel  that  ever  was  written.  Mr.  Davenport  has 
done  ample  justice  to  this  illustrious  author  in  our 
ovv'n  country. 

CERUITI,  GIUSEPPE  ANTONIO  JOACHI- 
MO. — This  eminent  Jesuit  was  born  at  Turin,  June 
13th,  1738.  He  was  one  of  the  last  members  of  the 
order  (previously  to  its  dissolution  in  1773),  and  one 
of  their  most  eminent  professors  in  the  college  at 
Lyons.  His  "Apology  for  the  Jesuits"  attracted 
much  attention.  He  had  already  published  two  dis- 
courses upon  the  means  of  preventing  duels,  and  on 
the  reasons  why  modern  republics  have  not  reached 
the  splendour  of  the  ancient.  The  last  received  the 
prize  of  the  academy  of  Dijon.  The  "  Apology  for 
the  Jesuits"  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  dauphin. 
He  was  at  Paris  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
1789.  His  principles,  and  perhaps  a  desire  of  re- 
venging the  humiliations  which  he  had  experienced 
as  a  defender  of  the  Jesuits,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  Mirabeau,  and 
laboured  much  for  him.  He  also  pubhshed  several 
pamphlets,  among  which  was  a  "  Me'moire  sur 
la  Necessite  des  Contributions  Patriotiques,"  In 
1791  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly. 
Some  time  after  he  dehvered  in  the  church  of  St. 
Eustache  a  funeral  discourse  upon  Mirabeau.     Ex- 
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hausted  by  his  zealous  exertions,  he  died  Feb.  2, 
1792.  The  city  of  Paris  called  a  street  after  his  name. 
CESAROTTI,  MELCHIOR,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  born  at  Padua  in  1730  of  a  noble  family. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  was 
soon  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  seminary  in 
which  he  was  educated.  He  translated  three  tra- 
gedies of  A'oltaire.  In  1762  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  translated  Ossian  into  Itahan,  and  was,  in 
1768,  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  in  the  university  of  Padua.  Here  he 
])ublished  his  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  of 
Homer,  and  his  course  of  Greek  literature.  After 
the  estabhshment  of  the  republican  government,  in 
1799,  he  was  appointed  by  the  existing  authorities 
to  write  an  "  Essay  on  Study."  In  this  he  made 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  education.  In 
1807  appeared  his  poem  called  "  Pronea,"  in  praise 
of  his  benefactor,  Napoleon.  In  spite  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  subsequently  occupied  himself  ■t\-ith 
an  edition  of  all  his  works,  which  he  had  commenced 
in  1800,  but  his  death  in  1808  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  this  enterprise.  Cesarotti  was  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  genius.  His  prose  is  animated 
and  powerful,  but  he  indulges  too  much  in  innova- 
tions, particularly  Gallicisms,  and  cannot  therefore 
compete  with  such  writers  as  Machiavelli,  Galileo, 
&c.  The  translation  of  Ossian  is  considered  his 
best  poetical  production,  and  Alfieri  praises  its  beau- 
tiful versification.  A  complete  edition  of  Cesarotti's 
works  was  published  by  his  friend  and  successor, 
Giuseppe  Barbieri. 

CEVA,  THOMAS,  born  at  Milan  in  1648.  Lessing 
says  that  this  Italian  Jesuit,  who  died  in  1737,  was 
as  great  a  mathematician  as  a  poet,  and  truly  a  poet, 
not  merely  a  rhymer,  as  appears  from  his  Latin  poem, 
"  The  Puer  Jesus,"  which  he  considered  as  a  comic 
epopee  rather  than  as  a  true  epic  poem.  He  published 
several  excellent  mathematical  works  ;  for  instance, 
one  on  the  division  of  angles,  and  "  Opuscula  Mathe- 
matica."  He  also  -^Tote  several  biograjihies,  as  that 
of  the  Italian  poet  Lemene,  vvith  judicious  remarks 
upon  poetry. 

CEVALLOS,  DON  PEDRO,  a  Spanish  minister, 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Old  Castile,  born  in  1764  at 
Santander,  studied  at  Yalladolid,  was  a  long  time 
secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon,  married  a  relation  of 
the  prince  of  Peace,  was  made  minister  of  foreign 
aftairs,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with 
prudence  and  sagacity.  But,  when  the  schemes  of 
Napoleon  began  to  throw  the  court  of  Madrid  into 
confusion,  he  took  part  with  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
upon  whom  all  the  Spanish  patriots,  who  desired 
the  independence  of  their  country,  placed  their  hopes. 
He  followed  him  to  Bayonne,  was  a  witness  of  the 
events  that  happened  there,  and  accepted  from  Joseph 
Bonaparte  the  office  of  premier.  Joseph  thought, 
perhaps,  that  a  man  so  generally  popular  would 
prove  an  important  support  to  his  cause  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  declared  himself 
against  Joseph  and  joined  the  Spanish  junta.  In 
their  service  he  went  to  London,  where  he  published 
a  celebrated  work  on  the  atl'airs  of  Spain.  Cevallos 
lived  to  see  his  country  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the 
French,  and  he  died  much  regretted. 

CHABERT,  JOSEPH  BERNARD,  MARQUIS 
OF,  a  distinguished  navigator,  astronomer,  and  geo- 
grapher.  He  was  born  at  Toidon,  February  28,  1 724, 


and  in  1746  sailed  to  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  with  a 
French  squadron.  This  voyage  made  him  sensible 
of  the  imperfection  of  all  the  charts  of  America  that 
had  been  attempted.  Immediately  on  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  commenced  the  study  of  astronomy,  and 
first  introduced  the  naval  officers  of  France  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  science  of  great  importance  to 
their  maritime  skill,  and  often  to  their  safety.  In 
the  war  which  continued  till  1748  he  obtained  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis.  After  peace  was  concluded  he 
presented  to  the  government  a  plan  for  a  voyage  of 
observation  in  the  North  American  seas,  which  was 
executed  in  1750.  In  1758  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  academy,  and  formed  the  project  of  a  chart  of 
the  Mediterranean.  He  commenced  this  work  in 
1764.  He  was  likewise  made  inspector-general  of 
the  naval  depots.  While  he  held  this  office  the  ce- 
lebrated Mechain  spent  several  years  under  his 
direction,  in  reducing  and  arranging  a  great  number 
of  observations  which  had  been  made  by  Chabert,  as 
the  foundation  for  a  new  atlas  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  American  war  interrupted  the  work,  and 
called  the  brave  Chabert  to  his  post,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  highly  that  in  1781  he  was 
made  commander  of  a  squadron.  The  revolution 
drove  him  to  England,  and  he  was  received  by  Dr. 
Maskelyne  with  great  kindness.  In  1800  he  lost  his 
sight,  in  consequence  of  his  intense  application  to 
study,  and  in  1802  returned  to  Paris,  where  Bona- 
parte assigned  him  a  pension.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and  in 
1803  he  presented  to  it  a  map  of  Greece,  and  a 
description  of  the  coasts  of  that  country.  Notwith- 
standing his  bhndness,  his  powerful  memory  enabled 
him  to  make  additions  to  the  stores  of  scientific 
facts.  Lalande  praises  his  accuracy  in  observations, 
his  patience,  his  diligence,  and  his  courage  in  over- 
coming every  obstacle,  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
died  December  2,  1805,  of  a  pulmonary  disease. 

CHALONER,  SIR  THOMAS.— This  celebrated 
statesman  was  born  at  London  in  1515.  He  received 
a  good  education  in  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Germany,  where  he  was  so 
well  received  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  was  so  highly  pleased  with,  the  noble  spirit  of  that 
great  monarch,  that  he  attended  him  in  his  journeys 
and  in  his  wars,  particularly  in  that  fatal  expedition 
against  Algiers,  which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many 
brave  men,  and  was  very  near  cutting  short  the 
thread  of  Mr.  Chaloner's ;  for,  in  the  great  tempest 
by  which  the  emperor's  fleet  was  shattered  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary  in  1541,  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  he  was  suffered  shipwTeck,  and  Mr.  Chaloner, 
having  quite  wearied  and  exhausted  himself  by 
swimming  in  the  dark,  at  length  reached  a  cable,  of 
which  laying  hold  with  his  teeth,  he  was  providen- 
tially drawn  up  into  the  ship  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  returned  soon  after,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
learning  and  ser\'ices,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
first  clerk  of  the  council,  which  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  that  reign.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  he  came  into  great  favour  with  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, whom  he  attended  into  Scotland,  and  was  in 
the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  so  remarka!)ly  in  the  presence  of  the  duke 
that  he  conferred  u])onhim  the honourof  knighthood, 
and  after  his  return  to  court  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
l)resented  him  with  a  rich  jewel.     The  first  cloud 
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that  darkened  his  patron's  fortune  proved  fatal  to 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner's  pretensions  ;  for  being  a  man 
of  a  warm  and  oi)en  temper,  and  conceiving  the  ob- 
hgation  he  was  under  to  the  duke  as  a  tie  that  hin- 
dered liis  making  court  to  his  ad\'ersary,  a  stop  was 
put  to  his  preferment,  and  a  vigilant  eye  kej)t  upon 
his  actions.  But  his  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and  his 
exact  discharge  of  his  duty,  secured  him  from  any 
further  danger,  so  that  he  had  leisure  to  apply  him- 
self to  his  studies  and  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance 
with  the  worthiest  men  of  that  court,  particularly  Sir 
John  Cheke,  Sir  Anthony  Coke,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  especially  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  whom  he 
always  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Chaloner  appeared  at  court 
with  his  former  influence ;  and  it  must  atibrd  us  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  character  as  well  as  his 
capacity  that  he  was  the  first  ambassador  named  by 
that  princess,  and  that  also  to  the  first  prince  in 
Europe,  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany.  In  this 
negociation,  which  was  of  equal  importance  and  de- 
licacy, he  acquitted  himself  with  great  reputation, 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers,  and  preventing  the  catholic  powers  from 
associating  against  Elizabeth  liefore  she  was  well 
settled  on  the  throne,  all  which  she  very  gratefully 
acknowledged.  After  his  return  from  this  embassy 
he  was  soon  appointed  to  another,  which  was  that  of 
Spain  ;  and,  though  it  is  certain  the  queen  could  not 
give  a  stronger  proof  than  this  of  her  confidence  in 
his  abilities,  yet  he  was  very  far  from  thinking  that 
it  was  any  mark  of  her  kindness,  more  especially 
considering  the  terms  upon  which  she  then  stood 
with  King  Philip.  But  he  knew  the  queen  would  be 
obeyed,  and  therefore  undertook  the  business  with 
the  best  grace  he  could,  and  embarked  for  Spain  in 
1561.  On  his  first  arrival  he  met  with  the  treatment 
which  he  dreaded.  This  w^as  the  searching  of  all  his 
trunks  and  cabinets,  of  which  he  complained  loudly, 
as  equally  injurious  to  himself  as  a  gentleman  and 
to  his  character  as  a  public  minister.  His  complaints, 
however,  were  fruitless  ;  for  at  that  time  there  is 
great  probability  that  his  catholic  majesty  was  not 
very  desirous  of  having  an  English  minister,  and 
more  especially  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  disposition  at 
his  court,  and  therefore  gave  him  no  satisfaction. 
Chaloner  returned  to  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
1564,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  resided 
in  a  large  house  of  his  own  building  in  Clerkenwell 
Close,  opposite  a  decayed  nunnery ;  and  Weever  has 
preserved  from  oblivion  an  elegant  design  of  his, 
which  was  pencilled  on  the  frontispiece  of  his  dwelling. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1565,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  with  great  funeral 
solemnity.  Sir  William  Cecil,  then  principal  secretary 
of  state,  assisting  as  chief  mourner,  who  also 
honoured  his  memory  with  some  Latin  verses,  in 
which  he  observes  that  the  most  lively  imagination, 
the  most  solid  judgment,  the  quickest  parts,  and  the 
most  unblemished  probity,  which  are  commonly  the 
lot  of  different  men,  and  when  so  dispersed  fre- 
quently create  great  characters,  were,  which  very 
rarely  happens,  all  united  in  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
justly  therefore  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time. 

CHALOTAIS,  LOUIS  REVE  DE  CARA- 
DEUC.— This  distinguished  individual  was  born  at 
Rennes  on  the  6th  of  March,  1701.  His  celebrity  is 
principally  founded  on  the  legal  process  instituted 


against  him,  which  accelerated  the  progress  of  the 
French  revolution.  By  the  force  of  his  elo([uence 
and  the  independence  of  his  principles  Chalotais 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  after  tlie  si.xtieth 
year  of  his  age  excited  general  attention  by  the  at- 
tack A\hich  he  com.menced  against  the  Jesuits.  The 
Frencli  court  had  given  them  permission  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom,  but  so'.ight  to  weaken  their  in- 
fluence. D'AlemI)ert,  Duclos,  Condillac,  Mably, 
Montesquieu,  and  Diderot,  the  friends  of  Chalotais, 
strove  to  effect  the  aljolition  of  the  order  in  France. 
But  it  was  attacked  with  the  greatest  violence  in 
Chalotais's  celebrated  work,  which  first  a])peared  in 
1761,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  "  Comptes 
rendus  des  Constitutions  des  Jesuites,"  which  he 
first  read  in  his  official  capacity  before  the  parliament 
of  Rennes.  His  example  was  followed  in  the  other 
parliaments,  and  the  consequence  was  a  dissolution 
of  the  order. 

Chalotais  was  supported  in  this  process  liy  that 
hatred  which  infallibly  attends  the  abuse  of  power, 
and  particularly  by  the  numerous  Jansenists  in 
France,  who  had  so  long  opposed  the  Jesuits.  He 
was  aided  also  Ijy  the  irresolution  of  the  court  and 
the  envy  of  the  other  religious  orders.  In  vain  did 
Caveyrac,  who  attempted  at  first  to  justify  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  write  in  defence  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
in  vain  did  Menouc,  Griffet,  and  the  ingenious  Ce- 
rutti,  of  their  own  party,  plead  the  services  w-hich 
they  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  the  brilliant  talents  which  had 
been  developed  in  their  schools.  The  independent 
character  of  Chalotais  soon  gave  his  enemies  an  op- 
portunity of  revenging  themselves,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  court  and  the  j'^rliament  of 
Rennes,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
register  certain  financial  edicts  which  seemed  to  in- 
fringe the  privileges  of  the  duchy  of  Bretagne. 

After  serving  his  country  for  thirty-six  years, 
Chalotais  was  arrested  with  his  son  and  five  coun- 
sellors of  the  parliament,  who  favoured  his  cause, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  He  suffered  this  treatment 
as  the  supposed  author  of  several  anonymous  letters 
to  one  of  the  ministry,  in  which  the  style  of  a  person 
of  the  lowest  class  was  imitated.  The  prisoner  in 
vain  protested  his  innocence  in  several  memorials, 
seconded  by  the  pen  of  Voltaire  and  the  public  voice. 
The  commission  ajipointed  to  examine  him  published 
their  proceedings,  and  condemned  him  before  the 
regular  forms  of  law  had  been  all  complied  with. 
Calonne,  the  minister  who  conducted  the  process, 
and  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  governor  of  the  province, 
were  the  personal  enemies  of  the  prisoner.  The 
parliament  of  Rennes  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
summoned,  which  assumed  the  right  of  judging  in 
the  case  of  Chalotais.  But  the  process  had  scarcely 
commenced  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  judges  re- 
fused to  serve  ;  the  rest,  thirteen  in  number,  were 
objected  to  by  the  prisoner  on  account  of  their  par- 
tiality to  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  The  voice  of 
the  people  at  length  prevailed.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  court  and  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  determined 
the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  The 
prisoners  were  banished  to  Saintes.  Chalotais  was 
requested  to  resign  his  office,  but  he  refused.  The 
parliament  of  Rennes  desired  the  reinstatement  of 
all  its  members.  Nevv'  pamphlets  in  relation  to  the 
suit  appeared  every  day,  and  150  distributors  of  them 
were  imprisoned   in  the  Bicetre.     llie  officers  of 
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government  at  length  grew  weary  of  burning  the  nu- 
merous publications,  or,  as  it  was  said  pubUcly,  of 
burring  the  truth.  From  this  tedious  prosecution 
of  the  attorney-general  a  new  action  arose.  The 
jiarliament  of  Rennes  commenced  a  process  against 
tlie  governor,  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  but  Louis  XVI. 
set  the  attorney  at  liljerty. 

After  ten  years  of  persecution  Chalotais  was  rein- 
stated in  his  office  at  Rennes.  The  whole  process 
a;,'ainst  Chalotais  was  characterized  by  weakness  as 
much  as  by  tyranny,  and  indicated  the  approaching 
ruin  of  a  despotism  which  had  lost  its  energy.  In 
1  S'26  a  Jesuit  writer  in  Paris  assailed  the  character 
of  Chalotais  anew.  A  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him  by  the  heirs  of  the  accused,  and  he  was 
brought  in  guilty. 

CHAMBERLAYNE,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  statistics,  who  was  born  at  Odington  in 
Gloucestershire  in  16 16,  and  received  his  education 
at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  became  M.A.  in 
1641.  During  the  civil  M-ar  he  travelled  through 
several  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  returning  home  after 
the  restoration,  he  became  one  of  the  first  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1669  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  sent  to  Stock- 
holm to  invest  the  king  of  Sweden  with  the  order  of 
the  garter.  He  was  made  LL.D.  at  Cambridge  in 
1670;  and  he  was  afterwards  employed  as  tutor  to 
the  first  duke  of  Grafton,  and  also  as  teacher  of 
English  to  George,  prince  of  Denmark.  He  died  in 
1703  at  Chelsea,  and  was  interred  in  the  church-yard 
oi  that  parish,  where  there  is  an  inscription  recording 
the  fact  of  his  having  ordered  some  of  his  publica- 
tions to  be  covered  with  wax  and  enclosed  in  his 
tomb,  "  for  the  benefit  of  posterity."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  among  which  is  a  treatise 
pntitled  "Anglife  Notitia,  or  the  Present  State  of 
England,"  which  first  appeared  in  1668,  and  has 
gone  through  many  editions. 

CHAMBERLEX,  HUGH,  a  physician  and  ac- 
coucheur of  great  eminence,  who  was  born  in  1664, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  the  diploma  of  M.D.  in  1690.  At  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  King  James  II.  by  his  second 
wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  Chainberlen  was  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of 
that  event  addressed  to  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  in  order  to  counteract  the  rumours  in  circu- 
lation, purporting  that  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen 
had  been  feigned,  and  the  child  consequently  suppo- 
sititious. He  also  jjublished  a  translation  of  a  trea- 
tise on  midwifery  from  the  French  of  Mauriceau, 
and  made  some  valuable  improvements  in  obstetrical 
instruments.  He  died  in  1728,  and  was  interred  in 
"Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument 
erected  to  his  memory. 

CHAMBERS,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  ar- 
chitect, who  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden, 
BAng  brought  to  England  when  very  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  school  at 
Rippon  in  Yorkshire,  after  which  he  went  out  as 
chief  supercargo  of  some  Swedish  ships  to  China.  On 
his  return  from  this  voyage  he  settled  in  London, 
and  soon  obtained  great  reputation  as  a  draughtsman. 
Having  being  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Bute,  his  in- 
terest procured  him  the  appointment  of  architectural 
drawing-master  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  led  to 
his  subsequent  employment  as  royal  architect  and 
surveyor-general  of  the  board  of  works.     The  first 
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building  of  consequence  erected  by  Chambers  was  a 
villa  in  the  Italian  style,  at  Roehampton,  for  Lord 
Besborough.  After  this  he  was  engaged  by  George 
III.  to  lay  out  and  adorn  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew. 
Here  it  was  that  he  displayed  a  taste  for  oriental  or- 
nament which  he  had  acquired  in  China,  and  which 
subjected  him  to  the  merited  satire  of  the  author  of 
the  famous  "  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers." He  soon  became  the  leading  architect  of  the 
day;  and  in  1775  he  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  l)uilding  of  Somerset  Huuse  in  the  Strand.  Sir 
W.  Chambers,  who  in  1777  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Swedish  order  of  the  polar  star,  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  1796,  aged  sixty-nine. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Designs  for  Chinese  Buildings" 
"  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Buildings  in 
the  Gardens  of  Kew,"  and  a  "  Dissertation  on  Oriental 
Gardening."  But  his  principal  literary  work  is  a 
"Treatise  on  Civil  Architecture,"  pubhshed  in  1791. 

CHAMBERS,  EPHRAIM,  a  miscellaneous  vrater, 
and  a  compiler  of  a  popular  "  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."  He  was  a  native  of  Milton  and  West- 
moreland, and  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Kendal, 
under  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Watson. 
On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  J.  Senex, 
a  mathematical  instrument  and  globe  maker  in  Lon- 
don. Here  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
science,  and  made  so  much  proficiency  in  it,  that  he 
not  only  formed  the  design  of  compiling  his  cele- 
brated "  Cyclopaedia,"  but  actually  wrote  some  of 
the  articles  for  it  behind  his  master's  counter.  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  17'28,  and 
Chambers  was  soon  after  chosen  F.  R.  S.  Two  subse- 
quent editions,  in  1738  and  1739,  appeared  previously 
to  his  death,which  took  place  on  the  15thof  May,  1740. 
Several  improved  editions  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia"  have 
been  published,  and  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
many  subsequent  works. 

CHAMPAGNE,  PHILIP.— This  eminent  painter 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1602,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1621,  where  he  was  afterwards  appointed  painter  to 
the  queen  Maria  de  Medicis,  who  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  paintings  for  the  Luxembourg. 
He  commenced  the  Galerie  des  Hommes  Illus- 
tres.  In  the  suburb  St.  Jacques  he  painted  six 
pictures  for  the  Carmelites.  Their  church  con- 
tains a  crucifix  by  him,  which,  though  painted  on 
a  horizontal  surface,  appears  to  the  most  practised 
eye  to  be  perpendicular.  The  paintings  in  the  dome 
of  the  Sorbonne  are  among  his  best  works.  He 
was  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  When  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  retired  to  the 
Port  Royal,  where  his  daughter  was  a  nun.  She 
afforded  him  the  subject  for  a  beautiful  painting. 
She  is  represented  seated,  a  protracted  fever  having 
brought  her  to  the  verge  of  death,  given  up  by  the 
physicians.  She  is  prating  with  the  sister  of  the 
convent,  and  regains  her  health.  The  figure  of  the 
daughter,  particularly  her  head,  is  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  museum  of  Paris  possesses  besides  this 
painting  six  others  of  the  same  artist,  among  which 
are  a  Lord's  Supper  and  a  Mater  Dolorosa.  Nu- 
merous works  of  his  are  also  to  be  found  at  Paris, 
and  scattered  through  many  towns  of  France. 
Champagne  was  very  delicate  and  conscientious.  He 
would  never  paint  undraped  figures.  He  deserves  a 
very  high  place  amongst  the  painters  of  the  Flemish 
school.  He  died  in  1674. 
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CHAMPFORT,  SEBASTIAN  ROCH  NICOLAS, 

was  born  in  1741,  in  a  village  near  Clermont,  in  Au- 
A'ergne,  and  went  while  he  was  j'oung  to  Paris.  He 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  "  Journal  Encyclope'- 
dique,"  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Vocabu- 
laire  Fran^ais."  He  presented  a  number  of  papers 
to  the  French  and  other  academies,  and  wrote  some 
comedies,  which  were  received  with  great  approba- 
tion. His  "  Le  Marchand  de  Symrne"  is  still  per- 
formed, but  his  health  soon  began  to  decline,  and  his 
income  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  his  e.xpenses. 
Chabanon,  his  most  intimate  friend,  who  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  1200  livres,  compelled  Champfort  to  ac- 
cept of  it.  After  he  was  restored  to  health  he  retired 
to  the  country,  to  labour  and  to  study.  He  prepared 
some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the"  Dictionnaire 
Dramitique,"  and  completedhis  tragedy  "  Mustapha  et 
Zeangir."  This  production  procured  for  him  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  which  he 
occupied  for  a  time,  and  then  retired  to  Auteuil. 

In  1781  Chami)fort  was  admitted  to  the  "Acade- 
mie  Fran^aise.  His  fine  inaugural  address  was  his 
last  purely  literary  work.  After  this  he  married  and 
lived  in  retirement  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  when  he 
became  reader  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
the  king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
Champfort  was  connected  with  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  two  parties  which  hastened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  revolution,  the  one  by  upholding,  the 
other  by  attacking,  abuses.  He  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  enlighten  the  former  party ;  and,  being 
compelled  to  choose  between  them,  he  sacrificed  his 
interest,  and  joined  the  one  whose  character  and 
principles  were  most  agreeable  to  his  own.  His 
conne.xion  with  Mirabeau  and  others  at  first  ab- 
sorbed his  whole  attention.  He  had  an  important 
part  in  several  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  and  writings. 
After  a  time  Champfort's  condition  was  altered,  but 
his  principles  remained  the  same.  He  lost  his  pen- 
sion and  his  office,  and  supported  himself  wholly  by 
his  own  exertions.  He  was  appointed  by  the  minis-  j 
ter  Roland  librarian  in  the  great  national  library ; 
and  thus  his  situation  was  for  a  short  time  improved. 
But,  disgusted  with  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  he 
e.xpressed  himself  without  reserve,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  with  BartheTemy  and  two  other  officers 
of  the  library.  He  was  soon  set  at  liberty  ;  but  his 
short  confinement  had  filled  him  with  such  hon'or 
that,  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  a  second  time, 
he  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The 
care  of  his  friends,  and  medical  aid,  saved  him  for  a 
time;  but  he  died  in  April  1794  in  consequence  of 
his  wounds.  His  writings  bear  the  marks  of  much 
study  and  pure  taste.  His  integrity,  fidelity,  and 
disinterestedness  cannot  be  disputed.  His  works 
were  pubhshedin  1795  by  Ginguene,  in  four  volumes, 
and  two  editions  have  appeared  since. 

CHAMPLAIN,  SAMCEL  DE,  a  French  naval 
officer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  explored  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  North  America,  founded 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  Canada,  and  gave  his  name 
to  l^an  inland  lake,  which  it  still  retains.  He  was 
king's  lieutenant,  and  afterwards  governor-general 
of  Canada,  M'here  he  died  in  1634.  M.  de  Champ- 
lain  was  the  author  of  a  curious  work  entitled 
"  Voyages  and  Travels  in  New  France,  or  Canada," 
which  was  published  in  1632. 

CHANDLER,  SAMUEL.— This  eminent  dissenter 
was  born  at  Hungerford  in  1693.     He  was  early  in 
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life  sent  to  an  academy  at  Bridgewater,  but  was 
soon  removed  to  Gloucester,  that  he  might  become 
a  puj)il  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  a  dissenting  minister 
of  great  abilities,  who  had  opened  an  academy  in 
that  city,  afterwards  transferred  to  Tewkesbury, 
Such  was  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  to  the  mo- 
rals of  his  pupils  and  to  their  progress  in  literature, 
and  such  the  skill  with  which  he  directed  their  stu- 
dies, that  it  was  a  singular  advantage  to  Ije  placed 
under  so  able  a  tutor.  Chandler  made  a  good  use 
of  so  happy  a  situation,  applying  himself  to  his  stu- 
dies with  great  assiduity,  and  particularly  to  critical, 
Bi])hcal,  and  oriental  learning.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  Jones  were  Joseph  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Thomas  Seeker,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  that 
continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

On  leaving  the  academy,  he  continued  his  studies 
at  Leyden ;  and,  these  being  finished,  he  began  to 
preach  about  July  1714;  and,  being  soon  distin- 
guished by  his  talents  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  chosen, 
in  1716,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation  at 
Peckham,  near  London,  in  which  station  he  continued 
some  years.  He  married  a  lady  who  possessed  a 
good  fortune  ;  but,  by  the  fatal  South-Sea  bubble  of 
1720,  he  unfortunately  lost  the  whole  fortune  which 
he  had  received  with  his  wife.  His  circumstances 
being  embarrassed,  and  his  income  as  a  minister  be- 
ing inadequate  to  his  expenses,  he  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  a  bookseller,  and  kept  a  shop  in  the  Poultry, 
London,  in  partnership  with  John  Gray,  who  after- 
wards became  a  dissenting  minister,  but  conformed, 
and  had  a  linng  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Chandler  con- 
tinued this  trade  for  about  two  or  three  years,  still  con- 
tinuing to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 

Mr.  Chandler's  UTitings  having  ])rocured  him  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  abilities,  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D. ;  and  offers 
of  that  kind  were  made  him,  but  for  some  time  he  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  a  diploma.  However,  upon 
making  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  company  with  his 
friend  the  earl  of  Finlater  and  Seafield,  he  accepted 
of  this  honour,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  -with- 
out solicitation,  and  with  every  mark  of  respect,  by 
the  two  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
He  had  likewise  the  honour  of  being  after\vard3 
elected  F.R.S.  This  occurred  in  1754.  On  the 
death  of  George  II.,  in  1760,  Dr.  Chandler  pubhshed 
a  sermon  on  that  event,  in  which  he  compared  that 
prince  to  King  David.  This  gave  rise  to  a  pamphlet, 
which  was  printed  in  1761,  entitled  "ITie  History  of 
the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart,"  in  which  the  author 
ventured  to  exhibit  King  David  as  an  example  of  per- 
fidy and  cruelty  fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  a  Nero 
or  a  Cahgula,  and  complained  of  the  insult  that  had 
been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  late  British  mo- 
narch by  Dr.  Chandler's  parallel  between  him  and 
the  king  of  Israel.  This  attack  occasioned  Dr. 
Chandler  to  publish  in  the  following  year  "  A  Re- 
view of  the  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own 
Heart,"  in  which  the  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  historian  were  exposed  and  corrected. 
He  also  prepared  for  the  , press  a  more  elaborate 
v.'ork,  which  was  afterwards  published  under  the 
following  title  : — "A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of 
David,  in  which  the  Principal  Events  are  ranged  in 
order  of  Time,  the  Chief  Objections  of  Mr.  Bayle  and 
others  against  the  Character  of  this  Prince,  and  the 
Scripture  Account  of  him  and  the  Occurrences  of  his 
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Reign,  are  examined  and  refuted,  and  the  Psalms 
which  refer  to  him  explained."  As  this  was  the  last, 
it  was  likewise  one  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Chandler's 
productions.  Dr.  Chandler's  death  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1706.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  visited  with  frequent  returns  of  a  very 
painful  disorder,  which  he  endured  with  great  re- 
signation and  Christian  fortitude. 

CHAPMAN,  GEORGE.— This  ingenious  scholar 
stands  foremost  m  the  hst  of  our  early  English  poets. 
He  was  born  in  1557,  and  received  his  academical 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  On  reaching 
the  metropolis,  to  which  he  resorted  early  in  life,  he 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Marlow,  Jonson,  Daniel,  and  the  other  wits  of  the 
day.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  followed  any  pro- 
fession ;  but  in  1595  he  commenced  authorship,  by 
printing  a  poem  entitled  "  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sauce." 
He  must  however  have  been  long  before  employed  on 
his  Homer,  as  his  translation  of  the  first  seven  books 
of  the  Iliad  appeared  in  the  following  year  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  poem,  being  completed  in  the  next  four 
or  five  years,  was  dedicated  to  Henry  prince  of 
Wales.  He  had  previously  commenced  writing 
comedies,  the  first  of  which,  "  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Alexandria,"  appeared  in  1598.  During  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  he  had  received  some  notice  at  court ; 
but  being  connected  with  Jonson  and  Marston  in  the 
comedy  of  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  which  contained  some 
satires  on  the  Scottish  nation,  it  gave  offence  to 
James,  and  he  was  of  course  discountenanced.  In 
1614  he  published  his  version  of  the  "Odyssey," 
and  soon  after,  by  translating  the  "  Batrachomuo- 
machia"  and  the  "  Hymns,"  completed  the  whole  of 
Homer.  He  also  translated  Musaeus  and  Hesiod, 
and  occupied  himself  in  a  variety  of  other  works, 
original  and  translated,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  10.34. 

CHAPONE,HESTER,adeverEnghshwiter,born 
October  27,  17"26.  Her  father,  Mr.  Mulso  of  North- 
amptonshire, was  an  eminent  scholar.  It  is  said 
that  at  nine  years  of  age  she  composed  a  romance 
entitled  "  The  Loves  of  Amoretand  Melissa,"  which, 
we  are  told,  exhibited  "  fertility  of  invention,  and 
extraordinary  specimens  of  genius."  Her  mother 
was  a  beauty,  with  all  the  vanity  that  generally  at- 
taches to  beauty;  and,  fearing  that  her  daughter's  un- 
derstanding might  become  a  more  attracti^'e  object 
than  the  personal  charms  on  which  she  valued  her- 
self, she  took  no  pleasure  in  the  progress  which  her 
daughter  seemed  to  make,  and,  if  she  did  not  obstruct, 
employed  at  least  no  extraordinary  pains  in  promoting 
her  education.  This  mother,  however,  died  when 
her  daughter  was  yet  young,  and  a  circumstance 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  of  serious  conse- 
quence seemed  to  strengthen  the  inclination  Miss 
Mulso  had  shown  to  cultivate  her  mind.  She  studied 
the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  Latin.  She  read  the  best  authors, 
especially  those  who  treat  of  morals  and  philosophy. 
To  these  she  added  a  critical  perusal  of  the  holy 
scriptures  ;  but  history,  we  are  told,  made  no  part  of 
her  studies  until  the  latter  part  of  her  life.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  Richardson,  whose  novels  were  the 
favourites  of  her  sex,  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Cha- 
pone,  a  young  gentleman  then  practising  law  in  the 
Temple.  Their  attachment  was  mutual,  but  not  hasty 
or  imprudent.  She  obtained  her  father's  consent,  and 
a  social  intimacy  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
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before  it  ended  in  marriage.  After  suffering  many 
privations,  she  removed  on  the  death  of  her  hus])and 
to  Hadley,  where  she  died  December  25,  1801.  Her 
works  were  published  in  a  complete  form  in  1807. 

CHAPPE,  CLAUDE,  who  was  celebrated  as  the 
inventor  of  the  telegraph.  He  was  born  in  1763, 
and  attracted  notice  in  his  twentieth  year  by  several 
valuable  essays  in  the  *'  Journal  de  Physique." 
Wishing  to  communicate  with  his  friends  who  lived 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  him,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  conversing  with  them  by  means  of 
signals ;  and  his  experiments  for  this  purpose  led 
him  to  his  important  invention.  Having  succeeded 
in  erecting  his  machine  on  a  large  scale,  he  laid  a 
description  of  the  work,  which  he  called  Telegraph, 
before  the  national  assembly  in  1792.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  first  telegraphic  line  was  ordered  in  1793  ; 
the  first  event  communicated  by  it  was  the  capture  of 
Conde.  The  convention,  having  received  this  news  at 
the  opening  of  a  session,  forthwith  decreed  that  Conde 
should  be  called  in  future  Nordhbre,  and  was  ap- 
prized in  the  same  sitting  that  the  edict  had  been  de- 
livered and  published  to  the  army.  The  method  of 
interchanging  messages  by  signals  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  has  been  used  by  navigators  from  time 
immemorial.  The  tactician  .I'Eneas  mentions  several 
attempts  to  express  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  a  dis- 
tance by  signals;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  trial  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Amontons. 
The  system  of  the  former,  however,  admits  of  only 
a  very  limited  application,  a  whole  night  being 
hardly  sufficient  to  compose  two  or  three  words  ac- 
cording to  his  method.  Amontons,  who  is  generally 
placed  among  the  inventors  of  the  telegraphic  art, 
left  no  sketch  of  the  machine  contrived  by  him. 
The  problem.,  therefore,  still  remained  to  be  solved. 
The  object  was  to  discover  an  expedient  for  convey- 
ing any  information  with  despatch  to  any  place  at  any 
time.  Chappe  invented  a  machine,  the  signals  of 
which  are  very  distinct,  while  its  motions  are  easy 
and  simple.  It  may  be  erected  at  any  place,  defies 
every  kind  of  weather,  and,  notwithstanding  its  sim- 
plicity, contains  signs  enough  to  convey  any  ideas  in 
such  a  way  that  not  more  than  two  signals  are  com- 
monly necessary.  The  honour  of  this  invention  was 
contested  by  many  persons.  The  chagrin  which 
these  disputes  produced  in  the  mind  of  Chappe 
threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy  ;  and,  in  1805,  he 
put  a  period  to  his  existence  by  precipitating  him- 
self into  a  well.  His  brother,  Jean  Joseph,  became 
director  of  the  telegraph  in  Paris. 

CHAPl^AL,  JEAN  ANTOINE.— This  eminent 
chemist  was  born  in  1756.  Having  been  long  known 
as  a  distinguished  physician,  he  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  as  an  adherent  to  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution, at  the  assault  vipon  the  citadel  of  Montpellier 
in  1791-  Being  called  to  Paris  in  1793,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  gunpowder,  his  chemical  know- 
ledge and  his  activity  in  the  enormous  factory  at 
Grenoble  enabled  him  to  supply  the  necessary  quan- 
tity by  the  production  of  3500  lbs.  every  day.  In 
1794  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  received  a  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  the  Herault, 
and  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  which  had  been 
founded  there  for  him.  In  179S  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  was  appointed  by  the  first 
consul  in  1799  counsellor  of  state,  and  in  ISOO  mi- 
nister of  the  interior,  in  which  post  he  encouraged 
the  study  of  all  the  arts,  and  established  a  chemical 
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manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In 
1804  he  fell  into  disgrace  :  the  reason  assigned  is 
that  he  refused  to  declare  in  one  of  his  reports  that 
sugar  prepared  from  beet-root  was  better  than  that 
from  the  sugar-cane.  In  1805,  however,  he  was 
made  by  the  emperor  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  member  of  the  conservative  senate. 

After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Chaptal 
was  appointed  director-general  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  minister  of  state.  On  the  re- 
storation of  the  king  he  was  obhged  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into  ne- 
gociations  with  the  princess  of  Orleans  relative  to 
Chanteloup,  which  formerly  had  belonged  to  her. 
In  March,  1816,  the  king  nominated  him  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Chaptal's  works  on 
national  industry,  chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  &c.,  are  very  much  esteemed,  especially  his 
"  Chimie  appliquee  aux  Arts,"  his  "  Chimie  ap- 
plique'e  a  I'Agriculture,"  and  "  De  I'lndustrie  Fran- 
9aise."  He  was  director  of  two  chemical  manufac- 
tories at  Montpellier  and  Neuilly,  discovered  the 
application  of  old  wool  instead  of  oil  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soap,  and  the  mode  of  dyeing  cotton  with 
Turkish  red.  He  invented  several  kinds  of  cement 
and  artificial  Puzzolanas,  by  means  of  native  calcined 
ochre  without  the  aid  of  foreign  matters,  new  var- 
nishes for  earthenware  without  the  use  of  lead-ores 
and  plumbago,  &c.,  which  are  so  often  destructive  of 
health  and  life,  and  extended  the  application  of  che- 
mical agents  to  bleaching.  His  autograph,  as  at- 
tached to  a  public  document,  is  given  beneath. 


CHARDIN,  JEAN.— This  eminent  traveller  was 
I   the  son  of  a  protestant  jeweller  in  Paris,  and  a  jeweller 
[   himself.     He  was   born  in    1643.     Before   he  had 
i  reached  his  twenty-second  year  his  father  sent  him 
'   to  the  East  Indies  in  order  to  buy  diamonds.     After 
a  short  residence  in  Svirat,  Chardin  lived  six  years  in 
Ispahan,  where  he  was  less  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  than  in  profound  studies  and  scientific  re- 
searches, making  vise  of  his  connexions  at  court  for 
collecting   the   most   authentic   information  of  the 
political  and  military  state  of  Persia.     He  collected 
the  most  valuable  materials  relating  to  antiquities 
and  history. 

In  1670  Chardin  returned  to  France.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  could  hope  for  no  employment  on 
account  of  his  religion,  he  again  left  France  for  Persia 
in  1671,  taking  with  him  a  considerable  quantity  of 
jewels,  &c.  He  spent  ten  years  partly  in  Persia  and 
partly  in  India.  In  1681  he  arrived  in  London,  where, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  Charles  II.  bestowed  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Chardin  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  travels  in  London  in  1686.  The 
other  volumes  were  about  to  follow,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  the  states-general  of  Holland,  and  agent  of 
the  English  East  India  Company  to  the  same.  His 
new  duties  did  not  distract  him  from  his  favourite 
employment,  so  that  in  1711  two  editions  of  his 
travels  appeared.  He  soon  after  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1713.  The  exactness  and  truth  of 
his  statements,  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  have 
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been  confirmed  l)y  all  succeeding  travellers.  The 
best  edition  of  Chardin's  travels  is  that  by  Langles, 
published  in  1811,  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  with  an 
atlas  in  folio. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  CAROLUS  MAGNUS, 
CHARLES  THE  GREAT,  one  of  those  characters 
whose  achievements  bear  the  impress  of  gigantic 
power,  by  whom  nations  have  been  formed  and  de- 
stroyed, and  who  have  exercised  an  infiuence  which 
has  been  felt  for  centuries,  and  compelled  succeeding 
generations  to  admire  their  greatness,  though  unable 
to  justify  all  their  actions.  Charlemagne,  king  of 
the  Franks,  and  subsequently  emperor  of  the  west, 
was  born  in  742  in  the  castle  of  Carlsberg,  on  the 
lake  of  Wurmsee,  in  Upper  Bavaria.  His  father  was 
Pepin  the  Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  son  of  Charles 
Martel.  After  the  decease  of  his  father,  in  768,  he 
was  crowned  king,  and,  according  to  the  wish  which 
Pepin  had  expressed,  divided  France  with  his 
younger  brother  Carloman;  but  the  conditions  of 
tlris  partition  were  several  times  altered,  without 
being  ever  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 
Their  mutual  discontent  was  fostered  principally  by 
the  king  of  the  Lombards,  Desiderius  (the  father-in- 
law  of  both  princes),  because  Charlemagne  had  re- 
pudiated his  wife.  Desiderius  sought  revenge  for 
the  rejection  of  his  daughter,  by  exciting  and  encou- 
raging commotions  in  France,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  circumstance  that  the  nobles  aspired 
to  independence.  The  people  of  Aquitania  were  the 
first  who  attempted  to  become  independent.  Charle- 
magne marched  against  them  with  rather  a  small 
army ;  but  he  relied  on  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Carloman,  to  whom  a  portion  of  Aquitania  then  be- 
longed. Carloman  appeared  indeed  in  the  field, 
but,  in  the  decisive  moment,  deserted  his  brother, 
who  was  obliged  to  sustain  alone  an  unequal  con- 
flict. His  great  courage  and  conduct,  after  a  long 
and  doubtful  contest,  procured  him  the  victory  in 
770,  and  the  insurgents  submitted.  In  this  cam- 
paign the  youthful  hero  displayed  such  distinguished 
military  talents  that  the  fear  of  his  name  curbed  his 
fiercest  vassals.  This  contest  convinced  Charlemagne 
of  the  necessity  of  repressing  the  nobles,  and  employ- 
ing them  thenceforward  in  important  enterprises,  in 
order  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  empire.  Had  he  not,  therefore,  him- 
self been  inclined  to  wars  of  conquest,  in  which  his 
talents  could  be  exhibited  in  all  their  splendour,  he 
would  have  been  induced  to  undertake  them  by  the 
internal  condition  of  the  empire. 

At  Carloman's  death,  in  771,  and  after  the  flight 
of  his  wife  and  her  two  sons  to  her  father,  in  Italy, 
Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
empire,  the  extent  of  which  was  already  very  great, 
as  it  embraced,  besides  France,  a  large  part  of  Ger- 
many. He  now  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Saxons,  for  which  his  zeal  for  Christianity  and  its 
diffusion  served  him  as  a  tolerable  pretence.  The 
Saxons,  a  nation  of  German  heathens,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Holstein  and  Westphaha,  between  the 
rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and,  like  other  barbarians, 
preferred  pillaging  to  peaceful  occupations,  and  a 
wandering  to  a  settled  mode  of  life.  They  had 
several  leaders,  and  constituted  various  tribes,  which 
were  seldom  disposed  to  co-operate.  An  invasion  of 
the  Saxons  into  the  territory  of  the  Franks  was  the 
alleged  cause  of  the  first  war  which  Charlemagne 
began  against  them  in  772.     The  other  wars  were 
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produced  by  the  rebellions  of  this  warlike  nation, 
which  overpowered  but  not  entirely  vanquished  was 
never  reduced  to  complete  submission  till  the  peace 
of  Seltz  in  803,  after  it  had  embraced  Christianity. 
A  part  of  the  Saxons  Charlemagne  removed  to 
Flanders  and  Switzerland,  and  their  seats  were  occu- 
pied hy  the  Obotrites,  a  Vandal  tribe  in  Mecklenburg. 
For  thirty-two  years  did  the  Saxons  resist  a  con- 
queror who,  at  times  indulgent  to  imprudence,  often 
severe  to  cruelty,  striving  with  equal  eagerness  to 
convert,  and  to  subdue  them,  never  became  master  of 
their  country  till  he  had  transformed  it  almost 
entirely  into  a  desert.  The  Saxons  might  have  made 
a  more  successful  defence  against  the  power  and 
genius  of  Charlemagne,  had  they  not  been  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  leaders  was  Wittikind,  and  next  to  him  Alboin, 
who  finally  embraced  Christianity. 

To  explain  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Saxons, 
we  must  remember  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
armies  of  those  days  were  organized  produced  an  ar- 
mistice every  year,  the  levy  of  troops  being  only  for 
one  campaign, — that  Charlemagne  was  obliged  to 
wage  wars  at  the  same  time  against  the  Lombards, 
the  Avars,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Danes, — and  that  the 
magnitude  of  his  states  facilitated  the  rebellions  of 
his  vassals,  on  which  account  all  his  attention  was 
often  required  to  jiresen^e  internal  tranquillity  and 
maintain  his  own  authority.  While  he  was  com- 
batting the  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  Pope 
Adrian  implored  his  assistance  against  Desiderius, 
who  had  torn  from  him  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
which  Pepin  the  Short  had  presented  to  the  holy  see, 
and  who  was  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  nephews 
of  Charlemagne,  that  Charlemagne  himself  might  be 
considered  a  usurper,  and  his  subjects  be  induced  to 
renounce  their  allegiance.  The  danger  was  urgent. 
Charlemagne  immediately  left  Germany,  and  marched 
with  his  army  to  Italy.  Desideiius  lied  to  Pavia, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Lombards.  The 
city  finally  fell,  and  Desiderius,  with  the  widow  and 
sons  of  Carloman,  was  carried  prisoner  to  France. 
Desiderius  ended  his  life  in  a  monastery.  Respect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  others  history  is  silent.  In  774 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron 
crown  ;  and,  although  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  was 
now  extinct,  the  provinces  of  which  it  consisted 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  former  laws  and  consti- 
tutions, it  being  a  general  maxim  of  the  great  mo- 
narch not  to  deprive  the  conquered  nations  of  their 
usages  and  laws,  nor  to  govern  them  all  under  one 
form.  In  this  he  followed  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy,  which  in  so  turl)alent  times  led  him  to  be- 
ware of  consolidating  all  his  vassals  into  a  political 
body  with  equal  riglits,  which  might  render  a  general 
combination  against  their  ruler  practicable. 

In  778  he  repaired  to  Spain,  to  assist  a  Moorish 
prince.  He  conquered  Pampeluna,  made  himself 
master  of  the  county  of  Barcelona,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  his  name  every  where.  But,  on  his  return, 
his  troops  were  surprised  in  the  valley  of  Ronces- 
valles  by  the  Saracens,  in  connexion  with  the  moun- 
taineers (.the  Gascons),  and  sufiered  a  severe  defeat, 
remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  Roland,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  warriors  of  those  times,  fell  in 
the  battle.  The  disatiection  of  the  tribes  of  Aquitania 
induced  Charlemagne  to  give  tliem  a  separate  I'uler. 
For  this  purpose  he  selected  the  youngest  of  his  sons, 
Louis,  called  Le  Debonnaire.     The  Lombards  were 


no  less  turbulent,  and  the  Greeks  made  incessant 
efforts  to  re-conquer  Italy ;  and  the  nobles  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country  evinced  little  fidehty.  He  therefore  gave 
them  his  second  son,  Pepin,  for  a  monarch,  his 
eldest  son,  Charles,  remaining  constantly  with  him, 
and  assisting  him  in  his  manifold  undertakings.  In 
780  he  caused  these  two  sons  to  be  crowned  by  the 
pope  in  Rome,  hoping  by  this  means  to  render  the 
royal  dignity  inviolable  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Charlemagne  had  another  son,  also  called  Pepin, 
who  was  the  oldest  of  all  his  children,  being  the  son 
of  his  divorced  wife.  This  circumstance  probably 
inspired  the  monarch  with  an  aversion  to  Pepin,  and 
prevented  him  from  admitting  him  to  participate  in 
the  government.  Pepin,  therefore,  became  the  insti- 
gator of  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  and  finally 
died  in  a  monastery. 

After  returning  from  Spain,  Charlemagne  was 
again  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  the  Saxons. 
Exasperated  by  the  defeat  of  his  generals  in  782,  he 
caused  4300  Saxons  to  be  massacred  at  Verden — a 
measure  which  urged  to  fury  the  hatred  of  the  people. 
The  year  790,  the  twenty-second  of  his.reign,  was  the 
only  one  which  he  passed  without  taking  up  arms.  As 
his  power  increased  he  meditated  more  seriously  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plan  of  his  ancestor,  Charles 
Martel,  to  restore  the  western  empire.  To  prevent 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  the  empress  Irene,  who 
then  reigned  at  Constantinople,  proposed  to  Charle- 
magne to  marry  their  children,  by  which  means  the 
world  would  again  have  been  united  under  one 
dominion.  Her  proposition  was  accepted;  but  Irene's 
ambition  carried  her  so  far  that  she  dethroned  her 
own  son  to  render  herself  supreme,  and  offered  her 
own  hand  to  Charlemagne,  who  did  not  seem  averse 
to  this  singular  union,  which  would  :have  afforded 
the  world  an  unparalleled  spectacle,  had  not  Irene 
herself  been  deposed.  In  the  year  800  Charlemagne 
was  crowned  emperor  of  the  west  by  Pope  Leo  III.  ; 
and,  although  his  journey  to  Rome  had  in  all  pro- 
babibty  no  other  object,  he  professed  himself  much 
surprised  at  this  ceremony.  On  Christmas-day  he 
was  proclaimed  Ciesar  and  Augustus  ;  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  ornaments  of  the  ancient  Roman 
emperors,  and  the  only  thing  forgotten  was  that  the 
empire  could  not  subsist  long  in  a  family  where  the 
authority  was  ])y  law  divided  among  the  children  of 
the  deceased  monarch. 

After  Charlemagne  had  made  a  monk  of  one  of  his 
sons,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  died  in  810,  whose  death 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  that  of  Charles,  the 
oldest.  Thus  of  his  legitimate  sons  one  only  re- 
mained, Louis,  king  of  Aquitania,  whom  he  adopted 
as  his  colleague  in  813,  as  his  age  and  increasing 
weakness  gave  him  warning  that  the  end  of  his  hfe 
could  not  be  far  distant.  He  died  on  the  28th  of 
January,  S14,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  and 
the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign,  with  anticipations  and 
fears  that  his  empire  would  not  long  withstand  the 
attacks  of  foreign  enemies,  apprehensions  which  the 
event  confirmed.  He  felt  too  late  that  the  same 
Saxons  part  of  whom  he  had  driven  from  their  seats 
would  one  day  take  revenge  on  his  empire,  and  in 
their  train  bring  with  them  other  barbarians-  Charle- 
magne was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  his  favourite 
and  usual  place  of  residence.  He  was  deposited  in  a 
vault,  where  he  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  gold  in 
full   imperial  costume.     On  his  head 'he  wore  the 
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crown.  In  liis  hand  lie  held  a  chalice.  At  his  side  was 
the  sword.  On  his  knees  lay  the  book  of  the  evange- 
lists, at  his  feet  his  sceptre  and  shield.  The  sepul- 
chre was  sealed,  and  over  it  was  erected  a  kind 
of  triumphal  arch,  on  which  were  the  words, 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  the  great  and  or- 
thodox emperor,  who  gloriously  enlarged  and  for 
forty-seven  years  happily  governed  the  empire  of  the 
Franks." 

Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of  learning ;  he  deserves 
the  name  of  restorer  of  the  sciences  and  teacher  of 
his  people.     He  attracted  by  his  liberality  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  to  his  court :  among  others, 
Alcuin,  from  England,  whom  he  chose  for  his  own 
instructor ;  Peter,  of  Pisa,  who  received  the  title  of 
his  grammarian  ;  and  Paul  Warnefried,  more  known 
under  the  name  of   Paul  Diaconus,   who  gave   the 
emperor  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature. 
By   Alcuin's    advice   Charlemagne    established   an 
academy  in  his  palace  at  Ai.x-la-Chapelle,  the  sittings 
of  which  he  attended  with  all  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary men  of  his  court :  Leidrades,  Theodulphus,  the 
archbishops  of  Treves  and  Mentz,  and  the  abbot  of 
Corvey.     All  the  members  of  this  academy  assumed 
names  characteristic  of  their  talents  or  inclinations. 
One  was  called  Damaetas,  another  Homer,  another 
Candidus ;  Charlemagne  himself  took  the  name  of 
David.     From  Italy  he  invited  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  and  established  them  in 
the  principal  cities  of  his  empire.     In  the  cathedrals 
and  monasteries  he  founded  schools  of  theology  and 
the  liberal  sciences ;  and  he  strove  assiduously  to  culti- 
A'ate  his  mind  by  intercourse  with  scholars  ;  and,  tD 
the  time  of  his  death,  this  intercourse  remained  his 
favourite  recreation.     He  spoke  several   languages 
readily,  especially  the  Latin.     He  was  less  successful 
in  writing,  because  he  had  not  applied  himself  to  it 
till  he  was  further  advanced  in  years.     In  the  winter 
lie  read  much,  and  even  caused  a  person  to  read  to 
him  while  he  took  his  meals.     He  was  desirous  of 
introducing  the  Roman  liturgy  into  his  states ;  but 
the  clergy,  who  clung  to  the  ancient  usages,  oiFered 
some  resistance.     Several  churches,  however,  com- 
plied with  the   wish  of  the   monarch,   and   others 
mingled  the  Roman  and  Galilean  hturgy.     Another 
great  plan  of  his  was  to  unite  the  Rhine  with  the 
Danube,    and    consequently  the   Atlantic  with  the 
Black  Sea,  by  means  of  a  canal.     The  whole  army 
was  employed  on  the  work  ;  but  its  accomplishment 
was  prevented  by  the  want  of  that   knowledge  of 
hydraulic  architecture  which  has  been  since  acquired. 
The  arts  however,  under  his  patronage,  produced 
other  monuments  of  his  fame,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that   the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle   received   its 
name  from  a  splendid  chapel,  which  he  caused  to  be 
built   of  the   most  beautiful    Italian  marble.     The 
doors  of  this  temple  were  of  bronze,  and  its  dome 
bore  a  globe  of  massive  gold.     Charlemagne  also 
erected  baths  in  which  more  than  100  persons  could 
swim  in  warm  water.     He  was  himself  very  fond  of 
swimming,  and  frequently  used  these  baths,  with  all 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  even  with  his  soldiers. 
To  Charlemagne  France  is  indebted  for  its  first  ad- 
vances in  navigation.     He  encouraged   agriculture, 
and  made  himself  immortal  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws.     Thus  his  law  de  villis  is  esteemed  a  monu- 
ment of  his  views  on  rural  economy;  and  Menzel,  in 
his   history  of  the   Germans,    says  of  him,   "  His 
greatest  praise  is  that  he  prevented  the  total  dechne 


of  the  sciences  in  the  west,  and  supplied  new  aliment 
to  their  expiring  light, — that  he  considered  the  im- 
provement of  nations  as  important  as  their  union  and 
subjugation.  This  love  of  intellectual  improvement 
is  the  more  laudable  in  a  prince  whose  youth  was 
spent  in  military  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  his 
whole  after-life  in  the  whirl])ool  of  war,  at  a  time  too 
before  the  charm  of  beautiful  models  had  made  in- 
tellectual occupation  an  enjoyment,  but  when  litera- 
ture and  science  appearing  in  heavy  forms,  destitute 
of  grace,  deterred  rather  than  invited.  He  received 
ambassadors  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  emperors  Nicephorus  and  Michael,  and  was  twice 
complimented  with  embassies  from  Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid,  the  celebrated  caliph  of  Bagdad,  all  of  which  he 
received  with  a  sjilendour  unexampled  even  in  theeast. 

In  private  life  Charlemagne  was  exceedingly 
amiable,  a  good  father  and  generous  friend.  His 
domestic  economy  afforded  a  model  of  frugality, 
his  person  a  rare  example  of  simplicity  and  great- 
ness. He  despised  extravagance  of  dress  in  men, 
though  on  solemn  occasions  he  appeared  in  all  the 
splendour  of  maje.sty. 

CHARLES  I. — Of  the  many  distinguished  mo- 
narchs  bearing  this  name,  who  have  at  various  periods 
of  time  held  sway  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, we  shall 
only  enumerate  those  which  are  most  celebrated  for 
their  military  or  political  importance.  The  unfortu- 
natemonarch,  whose  life  we  are  now  about  to  describe, 
was  born  in  the  year  IGOO,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  Soon 
after  the  birth  of  his  son  James  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  in  l6l 2,  Charles  was  created  prince  of  Wales. 
His  youth  appears  to  have  passed  respectably,  little 
being  recorded  of  him  previously  to  his  romantic  jour- 
ney to  Spain  in  company  with  Buckingham  in  order 
to  pay  his  court  in  person  to  the  Spanish  infanta. 


Through  the  arrogance  of  Buckingham,  this  match 
was  prevented,  and  the  prince  was  soon  after  con- 
tracted to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  In  1G25  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  received  the  kingdom 
embroiled  in  a  Spanish  war,  and  full  of  suspicion  and 
dislike  to  the  minister  Buckingham.  The  first  par- 
liament which  he  summoned,  being  much  n;ore  dis- 
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posed  to  state  grievances  than  grant  supplies,  was 
dissolved ;  and,  by  loans  and  other  expedients,  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  against  Spain,  which  termi- 
nated in  disgrace  and  disappointment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  new  parliament  was  summoned ;  and 
the  disgust  and  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  the 
king  and  this  assembly,  during  that  session,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  'llie 
house  of  commons  impeached  the  minister,  and  the 
king  supported  him.  They  held  fast  the  pubhc 
purse  ;  and  he  intimated  a  design  of  following  new 
counsels,  should  they  continue  to  resist  his  will, 
and  suddenly  and  angrily  dissolved  them  after 
a  short  session  while  they  were  preparing  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  consent  of  parliament.  Charles 
then  began  to  employ  his  threatened  mode  of  raising 
funds,  by  loans,  benevolences,  and  similar  unpopular 
proceedings,  which,  however  partially  sanctioned  by 
precedent,  were  wholly  op])osed  to  the  rising  opi- 
nions of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  nation,  and  to  the 
constitutional  doctrine,  which  rendered  the  commons 
the  guardian  and  dispenser  of  the  public  treasure. 
His  difficulties  were  further  increased  by  a  preposte- 
rous war  with  France,  intended  to  gratify  the  private 
enmity  of  Buckingham,  who  added  to  the  odium 
against  him  by  an  ill-fated  expedition  to  assist  the 
Huguenots  of  Rochelle. 

In  162s  the  king  was  obliged  to  call  a  new  parlia- 
ment, which  showed  itself  as  much  opposed  to  arbi- 
trary measures  as  its  predecessor,  and  after  voting 
the  supphes  prepared  a  bill  called  "  a  petition  of 
right,  recognising  all  the  legal  pri\-ileges  of  the  sub- 
ject," which,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all 
manner  of  arts  and  expedients  to  avoid  it,  Charles 
was  constrained  to  pass  into  a  law  ;  and  had  the 
concession  been  vmequivocal  and  sincere,  and  the 
constitutional  mode  of  government  which  it  implied 
been  really  adopted  by  both  sides,  much  that  followed 
might  have  been  prevented.  Charles,  however,  by 
his  open  encouragement  of  the  doctrines  of  such  di- 
vines as  Sibthorpe  and  Mainwaring,  who  publicly  in- 
culcated the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  re- 
presented all  limitation  of  kingly  power  as  seditious 
and  impious,  too  clearly  sanctioned  the  jealousy  of 
the  commons,  who  would  not,  in  consequence,  rest 
in  confidence  or  slacken  their  attacks  upon  Bucking- 
ham, on  which  account  they  were  suddenly  pro- 
rogued. The  assassination  of  the  favourite  soon 
after,  by  the  enthusiast  Felton,  removed  one  source 
of  discord,  and  Charles  became  more  his  own  minis- 
ter ;  and,  some  differences  with  his  queen  which  had 
been  fomented  by  Buckingham  being  made  up,  he 
ever  after  continued  much  under  her  influence. 

The  parliament  which  met  in  January  162S  ma- 
nifested so  determined  a  spirit  against  the  king's 
claim  of  levying  tonnage  and  poundage  by  his  own 
authority  that  it  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  Charles 
was  determined  to  try  to  reign  without  one.  For 
this  purpose,  having  judiciously  terminated  the 
pending  wars  between  France  and  Spain,  he  raised 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as 
Lord  Strafford,  to  the  principal  place  in  his  coun- 
cils. This  able  statesman  had  begun  his  political 
career  in  opposition  to  the  court,  but,  having  been 
gained  over,  was  by  his  austerity,  talent,  and  firm- 
ness, an  exceedingly  fit  instrument  to  curb  the 
sph-it  of  resistance  to  prerogative  which  had  be- 
come so  strong  among  the  commons.     In  ecclesiasti- 


I  cal  affairs  Charles,  unhappily  for  himself  and   the 
I  church,  was  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Laud,  then 
'  bishop  of  London,   a  prelate   whose   learning   and 
I  piety  were  debased  by  superstition  and  a  zeal  as  in- 
discreet as  intolerant.      Under  these  counsels  some 
I  years  passed  away  in  the  execution  of  plans  for  rais- 
'  ing  money  without  the  aid  of  parliament,  with  other 
j  dangerous  expedients.     The  arbitrary  courts  of  high 
I  commission  and  star-chamber,  in  the  hands  of  Laud, 
;  also  exercised  in  many  instances  the  most  dreadful 
i  oppression,    of  which    the   treatment  of  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others,  affords  memorable  ex- 
I  amples.     In   1634   ship-money  began  to  be  le^-ied, 
which,  being  strictly  applied  to  naval  purposes,  the 
'  nation  at  large  acquiesced  in  it  with  less  than  usual 
repugnance  ;   and  some  writers,  who  courageously 
'  attacked  the  court  against  the  principle,  were  treated 
with  so  much  severity  that  others  were  deterred  from 
i  following  their  example.     So  desperate  did  the  cause 
of  liberty  at  this  time  appear  that  great  numbers  of 
the  Puritans  emigrated  to  New  England  ;  and,  by 
order  of  the  court,  a  ship  was  prevented  from  sailing, 
in  which  v/ere  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  John  Hampden, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.    It  was  in  163",  not  long  after 
this  remarkable  event,   that  Hampden  commenced 
the  career  of  open  resistance  by  refusing  to  pay  ship- 
money,  the  right  to  levy  which,  without  authority 
of  parliament,  he  was  determined  to  bring  before  a 
court  of   law.      His  cause  was    argued   for   twelve 
days  in  the  court  of  Exchequer ;  and,  although  he 
lost  it  by  the  decision  of  eight  of  the  judges  out  of 
twelve,  the  discussion  of  the  question  was  foUowed 
by  the  most  important  consequences    in  its  opera- 
tion   upon    public    opinion.      It  was    in    Scotland, 
however,  that   fonnal  warlike    opposition  was  des- 
tined  to    commence.      From  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  Charles  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  that 
country  a  liturgy  copied  from  the  English — an  in- 
novation which  produced  the  most  violent  tumults, 
and  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  "  co- 
venant"  in  163S,  by  which    all    classes   of   people 
mutually   engaged    to    stand   by  each    other.     The 
covenanters    levied    an    army,    which  the  king  op- 
posed by  an  ill-disciphned  English  force,  so  equivo- 
cally  inclined  that,  not  able  to  trust  to  it,  Charles 
agreed  to  a  pacification.     The  next  year  he  raised 
another  army  ;  but,  his    finances    being  exhausted, 
after  an  intermission  of  eleven  years    he  again  as- 
sembled   a  parliament,    who,    as    usual,    began    to 
state    grievances   previously   to    granting    supplies. 
Losing    all    patience,  the    king    once   more  hastily 
dissolved  it,  and  prosecuted  several  members  who' 
had    distinguished  themselves    by  their  opposition. 
Raising  money  in  the  best  manner  he  could  devise, 
an  English  army  was  again  made  to  proceed  towards 
the  north  ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the  Scots,  it  be- 
came obvious    that  affairs  could  no  longer  be  ma- 
naged   without    a    parhament;    and,  in  1640,  that 
dreaded    assembly    was    again    summoned,    which 
proved    to    be    the    famous  long  parliament  whose 
career  forms   so   memorable   a  portion   of  EngUsh 
history. 

It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution, condemnation,  and  execution  of  Strafford 
and  Laud,  or  the  various  measures  of  reaction  in  re- 
gard to  ship-money,  tonnage,  and  poundage,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  iniquitous  courts  of  high  commis- 
sion and  star-chamber :  suffice  it  to  say  that  Charles 
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soon  found  himself  reduced  to  a  comparatively  ])as- 
sive  spectator  of  the  ascendency  of  the  democratical 
portion  of  the  constitution,  and  was  obliged,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England,  to  yield  to  the  torrent 
which  assailed  him.  In  the  mean  time,  a  flame 
burst  out  in  Ireland,  which  had  no  small  effect  in 
kindling  the  ensuing  conflagration  at  home.  The 
oppressed  catholic  population  of  that  country, 
during  the  confusion  of  the  times,  rose  against  the 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  their  rights. 
The  old  catholic  settlers  of  the  English  ])a]e  joined 
the  native  Irish,  and,  to  strengthen  their  cause,  i)re- 
tended  to  have  a  royal  commission,  and  to  act  in  de- 
fence of  the  king's  prerogative  against  a  puritanical 
and  republican  jjarliament.  This  pretended  com- 
mission is  now  generally  deemed  a  forgery,  but  such 
was  the  supposed  partiality  of  Charles  to  Catholicism 
that  this  event  added  considerably  to  popular  disaf- 
fection. The  parliament  being  summoned,  the  king 
left  the  conduct  of  the  war  entirely  to  it ;  but  it  now 
became  evident  that  the  commons  intended  syste- 
matically to  pursue  their  advantages  and  to  reduce 
the  crown  to  a  state  of  complete  dependence.  They 
framed  a  remonstrance,  containing  a  recapitulation 
of  all  the  errors  of  the  reign,  renewed  an  attempt  for 
excluding  bishops  from  the  house  of  lords,  passed 
ordinances  against  superstitious  practices,  and  so 
powerfully  raised  the  popvdar  odium  against  the 
episcopal  orders  as  to  intimidate  its  members  from 
attending  to  their  duties  in  parliament.  At  length, 
it  being  apparent  that  either  the  zealous  adherents 
of  prerogative  or  those  who  were  anxious  to  esta- 
blish the  government  upon  a  more  democratic  basis 
must  give  way,  Charles,  instigated  it  is  supposed  by 
the  injudicious  advice  of  his  queen  and  Lord  Digliy, 
caused  his  attorney-general  to  enter  in  the  house  of 
peers  an  accusation  against  five  leading  members  of 
the  commons,  and  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  to  the  house 
to  demand  them.  Receiving  an  evasive  answer,  he 
the  next  day  proceeded  himself  to  the  house,  with 
an  armed  retinue,  to  seize  their  persons.  Aware  of 
this  intention,  they  had  preAdously  withdrawn  ;  but 
the  king's  appearance  with  a  guard  caused  the  house 
to  break  up  in  great  disorder  and  indignation.  The 
accused  members  retired  into  the  city,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  the  house  was  appointed  to  sit,  and  the 
city  militia  was  mustered  under  a  commander  ap- 
])ointed  by  parliament,  which  also  demanded  the  con- 
trol of  the  army.  Here  the  king  made  his  last  stand, 
the  matter  having  now  arrived  at  a  point  which  arms 
alone  could  decide.  The  queen  fled  to  Holland,  to 
procure  troops  and  ammunition  ;  and  Charles,  with 
the  prince  of  Wales,  proceeded  northwards,  and  for 
a  time  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  The  king  was 
received  in  his  progress  with  great  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  from  the  gentry;  and  many  eminent  per.sons, 
who  had  been  the  conscientious  opposers  of  his 
arbitrary  measures  in  the  first  instance,  now  joined 
his  j)arty.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  puritans,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  trading  towns,  and  those  who 
had  adopted  republican  notions  of  government,  sided 
with  the  parliament ;  and  in  no  public  contest  was 
more  private  and  public  virtue  ranged  on  both  sides, 
however  alloyed,  as  in  all  such  cases,  with  ambition, 
bigotry,  and  the  baser  passions. 

The  first  action  of  consequence  was  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill,  and,  although  indecisive,  it  enabled  the 
king  to  approach  London,  and  produce  considerable 
alarm.     He  then  retired  to  Oxford,  and  negociations 


were  entered  into,  which  proved  unavailing.  Nothing 
decisive,  however,  of  im])ortance  against  the  royal 
troops  took  place,  until  the  l)attle  of  Marston  Moor, 
in  1644,  which  was  gained  chiefly  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Cromwell.  The  succeeding  year  completed 
the  niin  of  the  king's  affairs,  by  the  loss  of  the  cele- 
brated l)attle  of  Naseby.  Thenceforward  a  series  of 
disasters  attended  his  armies  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  he  took  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  then  lying  before 
Newark.  He  was  received  with  respect,  although 
placed  under  guard  as  a  prisoner ;  and,  a  series  of 
abortive  negociations  ensuing,  an  agreement  was 
made  with  the  parliament  to  surrender  him  to  their 
commissioners,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum, 
claimed  as  arrears  by  the  Scottish  army.  The  king 
was  accordingly  surrendered  to  the  commissioners 
appointed,  and  was  carried  in  the  first  place  to 
Holmby  House,  in  Northamptonshire,  subsequently 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Reading,  and 
soon  after  to  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was  treated 
with  no  small  portion  of  the  respect  exacted  by  his 
station. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  army  and  inde- 
pendents becoming  all-powerful,  he  was  led  into 
some  fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and,  making  his 
escape  with  a  few  attendants,  proceeded  to  the 
southern  coast.  Not  meeting  a  vessel,  as  he  expect- 
ed, he  crossed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  the  governor, 
a  creature  of  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  lodged  in 
Carisbrook  Castle.  While  in  this  remote  situation, 
the  Scots,  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
delivered  him  up,  and  indignant  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  English,  marched  a  considerable  army  to  his 
relief,  under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  This  force, 
although  strengthened  by  a  strong  body  of  English 
royalists,  was  entirely  routed  and  dispersed  by  Crom- 
well, as  were  the  insurgents  in  Kent  and  Essex,  by 
Fairfax.  During  this  employment  of  the  army  and 
its  leaders,  a  new  negociation  was  opened  with  the 
king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  agreed  to  nearly  every 
thing  demanded  of  him,  except  the  abolition  of  epis- 
copacy ;  and  so  much  had  it  now  become  the  interest 
of  the  parliament  itself  to  comply  with  him  that  a 
vote  was  at  length  carried  that  the  king's  concessions 
were  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  treaty.  The  triumph- 
ant army  however,  on  its  return,  cleared  the  house 
by  force  of  all  the  members  opposed  to  its  views ; 
and,  thereby  procuring  a  reversal  of  this  vote,  the 
king's  person  M'as  again  seized,  and,  being  brought 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst  Castle,  preparations 
were  made  for  trying  him  on  the  capital  charge  of 
high  treason  against  the  people.  As  the  house  of  lords 
refused  to  concur  in  a  vote  for  this  purpose,  the 
commons  declared  its  concurrence  unnecessary ;  and 
the  king,  being  conducted  to  London,  and  stripped 
of  all  ensigns  of  royalty,  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  justice  specially  erected  for  this  unpre- 
cedented trial  on  the  2()th  of  January,  1649. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  had  been  calm  and  dig- 
nified throughout  his  adversity,  and  in  no  respect 
was  it  more  so  than  on  this  occasion.  Three  times 
he  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  when 
brought  before  it,  and  supported  his  refusal  by  clear 
and  cogent  arguments.  At  length,  evidence  being 
heard  against  him  on  the  proof  that  he  had  apj)eared 
in  arms  against  the  parliamentary  forces,  sentence 
uf  death  was  ])ronounced  against  him.   He  requested 
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a  conference  with  both  houses,  which  was  rejected, 
and  only  three  days  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  for 
his  fate.  As  he  left  the  tribunal,  he  was  insulted  by 
a  portion  of  the  soldiery,  and  other  base  and  unpar- 
donable indignities  were  offered  to  him,  which  he 
bore  with  dignified  equanimity.  The  interposition 
of  foreign  powers,  the  devotion  of  friends  and 
ministers,  who  sought  to  save  him  by  taking  all  the 
blame  upon  themselves,  were  vain.  After  passing 
three  days  between  his  condemnation  and  execution 
in  religious  exercises,  and  in  tender  interviews  with 
his  friends  and  family,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold. 
His  execution  took  place  before  the  banquetting- 
house,  Whitehall,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649, 
where,  after  addressing  the  people  around  him  with 
great  firmness  and  composure,  the  ill-fated  king  sub- 
mitted to  the  fatal  stroke.  Thus  died  Charles  I.,  in  the; 
forty-ninth  j'ear  of  his  age,  than  whom  few  kings  have 
been  more  distinguished  for  the  virtues  which  orna- 
ment and  dignify  private  life.  He  was  in  an  eminent 
degree  temperate,  chaste,  and  religious,  and,  although 
somewhat  cold  and  reserved  in  demeanour,  was  in  fact 
highly  kind  and  affectionate,  and  secured  the  warm- 
est attachment  of  those  who  had  access  to  him.  His 
talents  were  also  considerable  ;  but  he  shone  more 
in  suffering  than  in  acting,  and  was  deficient  in  the 
decision  and  self-reliance  which  are  necessary  to  su- 
perior executive  ability.  His  mind  was  cultivated 
by  letters  and  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  particularly 
painting,  the  professors  of  which  he  munificently  en- 
couraged ;  and  the  collections  of  works  of  art  which 
he  made  in  his  ])rosperity  show  great  judgment  in 
the  selection.  He  had  also  a  feeling  for  poetry, 
and  wrote  in  a  good  stj'Ie  in  prose,  without  reference 
to  the  celebrated  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  his  claim  to  which 
is  now  generally  disputed.  To  all  these  personal  and 
private  acquirements  he  joined  a  graceful  figure  and 
pleasing  countenance,  and  under  happier  circum- 
stances would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  a 
very  accom])lished  sovereign.  His  autograj)h  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  sketch. 


With  respect  to  his  political  character,  as  exhibited 
in  the  great  struggle  between  himself  and  the  parlia- 
ment, it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  strove 
to  maintain  a  portion  of  prerogative  that  had  become 
incompatiljle  with  any  theory  of  civil  and  religious 
hberty  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  only  sought 
to  retain  what  his  predecessors  had  possessed,  and 
what  power  never  concedes  willingly.  There  are 
periods,  possibly,  in  the  history  of  every  people  in 
which  old  and  new  opinions  conflict,  and  a  concussion 
becomes  unavoidable ;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of 
Charles  to  occvipy  the  throne  at  a  tune  when  the  de- 
velopment of  the  representative  system  necessarily 
encountered  the  claims  of  prerogative.  If  the  parlia- 
ment had  acquiesced  in  the  kingly  pretensions,  as 
usually  explained  by  Laud  and  the  high-churchmen 
of  the  day,  it  would  have  dwindled  intoamere  registry 
of  royal  edicts,  like  those  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  Charles  acted  a  part  which  every  monarch  in 
his  situation  may  be  expected  ;to  act,  for  a  pliilo- 


sophical  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  a  political 
crisis  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who  sits 
upon  a  throne.  The  most  forcible  accusation  against 
Charles  is  on  the  score  of  insincerity.  It  is  asserted 
that  he  never  intended  to  fulfil  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  him.  This  can  scarcely  be  denied  ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  some  of  them  might  justly 
be  deemed  questionable,  if  not  demanded  wth  a  di- 
rect view  to  produce  that  conduct  in  the  king  which 
so  naturally  followed.  On  the  whole,  tliough  many 
may  demur  to  his  title  of  martyr,  few  will  hesitate 
to  regard  him  as  a  \'ictim  to  a  crisis  which  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  commons,  and  the  unsettled  nature 
of  the  prerogative,  rendered  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
His  fate,  like  that  of  the  house  of  Stuart  generally, 
exhil)its  the  danger  and  absurdity  of  those  high 
theoretical  notions  of  kingly  prerogative  which, 
while  they  add  very  little  to  the  real  power  of  those 
whom  they  are  intended  to  favour,  too  frequently 
seduce  them  into  encounters  with  currents  of 
principle  and  action,  a  resistance  to  which  is  always 
futile,  and  generally  destmctive. 

CHARLES  II.,  king  of  England  and  Scotland, 
was  the  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  and  was  born  in  1630.  He  was  a  refugee  at 
the  Hague  when  the  death  of  his  father  took  place, 
on  which  he  immediately  assumed  the  royal  title. 
He  first  intended  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  progress  of  Cromwell.  He  therefore 
listened  to  an  invitation  from  the  Scots,  who  had 
proclaimed  him  their  king ;  and,  being  obliged  to 
throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  rigid  presbyte- 
rians,  they  subjected  him  to  many  severities  and 
mortifications,  which  caused  him  to  regard  that  sect 
ever  after  with  extreme  aversion.  In  1651  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone ;  but  the  approach  of  Cromwell 
with  his  conquering  army  soon  rendered  his  abode 
in  Scotland  unsafe.  Hoping  to  be  joined  by  the 
English  royalists,  he  took  the  spirited  resolution  of 
])assing  Cromwell  and  entering  England.  He  was 
immediately  pursued  by  that  active  commander, 
who,  with  a  superior  army,  gained  the  battle  of 
Worcester;  and  Charles,  after  a  variety  of  imminent 
hazards,  in  one  of  which  he  was  sheltered  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  branches  of  a  spreading  oak, 
reached  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  and  effected  a  passage 
to  France. 

He  passed  some  years  in  Paris,  little  regarded  by 
the  court,  which  was  awed  by  the  power  of  the 
English  commonwealth  ;  and  this  indignity  induced 
him  to  retire  to  Cologne.  It  is  the  province  of  his- 
tory to  state  the  circumstances  that  produced  the 
restoration,  which  General  Monk  so  conducted  that 
Charles,  without  a  struggle,  succeeded  at  once  to  all 
those  dangerous  prerogati\-es  which  it  had  cost  the 
nation  so  much  blood  and  treasure  first  to  abridge 
and  then  to  abolish.  This  unrestrictive  return  was 
not  more  injurious  to  the  nation  than  fatal  to  the 
family  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  had  a  more  rational 
policy  prevailed,  might  have  occupied  the  throne  at 
this  moment.  On  the  ^Qth  of  May,  1660,  Charles 
entered  his  capital  amidst  universal  and  almost 
frantic  acclamations ;  and  the  different  civil  and  re- 
ligious parties  vied  with  each  other  in  loyalty  and 
submission.  His  first  measures  were  prudent  and 
conciliatory.  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  was  madechan- 
cellor  and  prime  minister ;  and  an  act  of  indemnity 
was  passed,  from  which  those  alone  were  excepted  who 
were  immediately  concerned  in  the  late  king's  death. 
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A  settled  revenue  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  wardship 
and  purveyance,  and  the  army  was  reduced.  In  re- 
spect to  religion,  there  was  less  indulgence  ;  for  not 
only  were  prelacy  and  the  parliamentary  rights  of 
bishops  restored,  which  was  to  he  expected,  hut  an 
act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  hy  the  conditions  of 
which  nearly  all  the  presbyterian  clergy  were  driven 
to  a  resignation  of  their  livings.  In  1662  he  married 
the  infanta  of  I'ortugal,  a  prudent  and  virtuous  prin- 
cess, hut  in  no  way  calculated  to  acquire  the  aft'ec- 
tion  of  a  man  like  Charles.  The  indolence  of  his 
temper,  and  the  expenses  of  his  licentious  way  of 
life,  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  and 
the  unpo])ular  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  was  one 
of  his  most  early  expedients  to  relieve  himself. 

In  1663  a  rujjture  took  place  with  Holland,  which, 
as  it  proceeded  from  commercial  rivalry,  was  willingly 
supported  by  parliament.  It  was  attended  in  the 
first  instance  by  various  naval  successes ;  but,  France 
and  Denmark  entering  into  the  war  as  allies  of  the 
Dutch,  the  English  were  overmatched,  and  a  Dutch 
fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and,  proceeding  up  the 
Medway,  burnt  and  destroyed  ships  as  high  as  Chat- 
ham. Such  was  the  naval  disgrace  of  a  reign  which, 
on  many  other  accounts,  is  probably  the  most  na- 
tionally disci-editable  one  in  the  English  annals  ;  and 
the  domestic  calamities  of  a  dreadful  plague  in  1665, 
and  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  added  to  the 
disasters  of  the  period.  Soon  after  Clarendon,  who 
had  become  very  unpopular,  and  was  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  Charles,  was  dismissed,  and  sought 
shelter  from  his  enemies  by  a  vohmtary  exile.  A 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis 
XIV.,  followed.  It  did  honour  to  the  political  talents 
of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  was  one  of  the  few  public 
measures  of  the  reign  which  deserve  approbation. 
The  thoughtless  profusion  of  Charles,  however,  soon 
brought  him  into  a  condition  which  rendered  him 
the  mere  pensioner  of  Louis,  by  whose  secret  aid  he 
was  supported  in  all  his  attempts  to  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  his  people. 

In  1670  he  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
five  unprincipled  ministers  collectively  denominated 
the  cabal,  who  supported  him  in  every  attempt  to 
make  himself  independent  of  parliament.  A  visit 
which  Charles  received  from  his  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  was  rendered  subservient  to  French 
policy,  by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant  ladies,  a 
beautiful  French  woman.  This  female  made,  as  was 
intended,  a  conquest  of  Charles,  who  created  her 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  ;  and,  amidst  all  his  other  at- 
tachments, she  retained  an  influence  over  him  which 
kept  him  steadily  attached  to  the  court  of  France. 
The  party-troubles  of  his  reign  commenced  about 
this  time,  by  the  open  declaration  of  the  duke  of 
York,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  a 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Soon  after 
the  ministry  broke  the  triple  alliance,  and  planned  a 
rupture  with  the  Dutch  ;  and,  as  the  king  did  not 
choose  to  apply  to  parliament  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  jn-qjected  war,  he  caused  the  exchequer  to  be  shut 
up  in  January,  1672,  and  by  several  other  disgrace- 
ful and  arbitrary  proceedings  gave  great  disgust  and 
alarm  to  the  nation. 

The  naval  operations  against  the  Dutch  were  by 
no  means  successful ;  and  a  new  parliament  being 
called,  which  strongly  expressed  the  discontent  of 
the  nation,  the  cabal  was  thssolved  and  a  separate 
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peace  made  with  Holland  in  1674.  Divisions  in  the 
cabinet,  fluctuations  in  the  king's  measures,  and 
parliamentary  contests  followed,  and  occupied  the 
next  three  years,  until  in  1677  Charles  performed  a 
poi)ular  act  by  marrying  his  niece,  the  princess 
Mary,  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  and,  by  taking  some 
decided  steps  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  he  also  for- 
warded the  [)eace  of  Nimeguen,  which  took  place  in 
1678.  The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  the  celebrated  popish  plot,  for 
the  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  infamous 
character  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and  the  improbable 
nature  of  their  disclosures,  their  tale,  supported  by 
the  general  suspicion  of  the  secret  influence  of  a 
Catholic  faction,  met  with  imiversal  belief;  and,  in 
connexion  with  the  idle  details  of  the  inventors  of  it, 
the  parliament  exhibited  nearly  as  much  credulity  as 
the  vulgar.  Many  Catholic  lords  were  committed ; 
Coleman,  the  duke  of  York's  secretary,  and  several 
priests,  were  hanged ;  and  a  venerable  nobleman, 
the  earl  of  Stafford,  was  beheaded.  The  duke  of 
York  thought  fit  to  retire  to  Brussels,  and  a  bill  for 
his  exclusion  from  the  throne  passed  ,the  house  of 
commons.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  that 
Charles  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  popular 
measures,  and  the  great  palladium  of  civil  liberty, 
the  habeas  corpus  bill,  passed  during  this  session ; 
and  the  temper  of  the  parliament  was  so  much  ex- 
cited that  the  king  first  prorogued  and  then  dissolved 
it.  The  court  now  sought  to  establish  a  balance  of 
parties,  to  distinguish  which  the  terms  .Whig  and 
Tory  were  about  this  time  invented. 

In  1680  a  new  parliament  assembled,  and  the 
commons  again  passed  the  exclu^iion  bill,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  lords,  'lliis  parliament  was  also  dis- 
solved in  the  next  year,  and  a  new  one  called  'at  Ox- 
ford, which  proved  so  refractory  that  a  sudden 
dissolution  of  it  ensued  ;  and,  like  his  father,  Charles 
determined  henceforward  to  govern  without  one. 
By  the  aid  'of  the  Tory  gentry  and  the  clergy  he  ob- 
tained loyal  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  attachment  to  high  monarchical  principles  came 
again  into  vogue.  The  charge  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
was  now  brought  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
person  named  College  was  executed  upon  the  same 
infamous  evidence  as  had  been  previously  turned 
against  the  Catholics;  and  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  headed  the  populai"  party,  was 
brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted.  The  non-eonformists, 
generally,  were  also  treated  with  much  rigour;  and  a 
step  of  great  moment,  in  the  progress  to  arbitraiy 
power,  was  the  instituting  suits  at  law  (quo  war- 
rantos)  against  most  of  the  corporations  in  the 
kingdom,  by  which  they  were  intimidated  to  a  re- 
signation of  their  charters,  in  order  to  receive  them 
back  so  modelled  as  to  render  them  much  more  de- 
pendent than  before.  These  rapid  strides  towards 
the  destruction  of  liberty  at  length  produced  the 
celebrated  Rye-House  plot,  the  parties  to  which  cer 
tainly  intended  resistance  ;  but  that  the  assassination 
of  the  king  was  ever  formally  projected  seems  very 
doubtful.  It  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Lord  William  Russel,  whose  execution,  with 
that  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  account  of  the  plot, 
forms  one  of  the  striking  events  of  this  disgraceful 
reign.  Charles  was  at  this  time  as  absolute  as  any 
sovereign  in  Europe ;  and,  had  he  been  an  active 
prince,  the  fetters  of  tyranny  might  have  been  com- 
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pletely  rivetted.  Scotland,  which  at  diirerent  periods 
of  his  reign  had  l)een  driven  into  insurrection  by  the 
arbitrary  attcmj)ts  to  restore  episcopacy,  was  at 
length  comj)Ietely  dragooned  into  submission,  and 
the  relics  of  the  covenanters  were  suppressed  with 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  (Charles  was  becoming  uneasy  at  this  plan, 
which  was  chiefly  supported  by  the  Ingoted  austerity 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and  that  he  had  made  a  resolu- 
tion to  re!ax,  when  he  ex])ired,  from  the  consequences 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  in  Fel)ruary  1685,  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  At 
his  death  he  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  church,  and  thus  proved  himself 
to  have  been,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  as  hypo- 
critical as  profligate. 

The  character  of  Charles  II.  requires  little  analysis. 
He  was  a  confirmed  sensualist  and  voluptuary  ;  and, 
owmg  to  the  example  of  him  and  his  covu-t,  his  reign 
was  tile  era  of  the  most  dissolute  manners  that  ever 
])re\-aile(l  in  ICngland.  The  stage  was  an  open  school 
of  licentiousness,  and  polite  literature  was  altogether 
infected  by  it.  Charles  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  good 
.judge  of  certain  kinds  of  writing,  but  was  too  deficient 
in  sensil)ility  to  feel  either  tlie  sublime  or  the 
beautiful  in  composition ;  neither  was  he  generous 
even  to  the  \\'riters  whom  he  applauded.  We  subjoin 
his  autograj)!!. 


He  possessed  an  easy  good  nature,  but  united 
wuh  It  a  total  indifFerence  to  any  thing  but  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  no  man  could  be  more  destitute  of 
honour  or  generosity.  His  ideas  of  the  relation  be- 
tween kuig  and  subject  were  evinced  by  his  obsen-a- 
tion  on  Lauderdale's  cruelties  in  Scotland.  "  I 
perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  Lauderdale  has  been  guilty 
of  many  bad  tilings  against  the  i)eople  of  Scotland ; 
l)ut  I  cannot  find  that  he  has  acted  in  any  thing  con- 
trary to  my  interest."  Yet,  with  all  his  selfishness 
and  demerits  as  a  king,  Charles  always  preserved  a 
share  ot  jiopularity  with  the  multitude,  from  the 
easiness  of  his  manners.  Pepy's  memoirs  and 
other  private  documents,  however,  clearly  show  the 
opinion  of  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  his  subjects; 
and  It  is  now  ])rctty  generally  admitted  that,  as  he 
was  himself  a  most  dishonourable  and  heartless  mo- 
narch and  man,  so  his  reign  exhibited  the  English 
character  in  a  more  disgraceful  light  than  any  other 
in  British  history.  It  need  not  be  added  that  he 
left  many  illegitimate  children,  the  descendants  of 
some  of  whom  are  still  among  the  leading  peeraoe  of 
the  country.  " 

CHARLES  XII.,  king  of  Sweden.— This  cele- 
brated monarch  was  born  at  Stockholm  on  the  27th 
of  June,  1082.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1697, 
when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  he  was  declared  of 
age  by  the  estates  ;  but  the  young  king  showed  but 
little  inclination  for  business  :  he  loved  violent  bodily 
e.xercises,  and  especially  the  chase  of  the  bear.  To 
ftis  jealous  neighbours  this  seemed  a  favourable  time 
to  humble  the  pride  of  Sweden  in  the  north  ;  and 
J"redenc  I\ .  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II.  of  Polanrj, 
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and  the  czar  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  concluded  an  alliance, 
which  ended  in  the  great  northern  war.  The  Danish 
trooi)s  first  invaded  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein  Cottorp.  This  jirince,  who  had  married  the 
eldest  sister  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  repaired  to 
Stockholm  and  asked  for  assistance.  Charles  had  a 
particular  attachment  for  him,  and  proposed  in  the 
council  of  state  the  most  energetic  measures  against 
Denmark.  After  making  some  arrangements  re- 
specting the  internal  administration,  he  embarked  at 
Carlscrona  in  May,  170() ;  and  thirty  shijjs  of  the 
line  and  a  great  number  of  transports,  strengthened 
by  an  English  and  Dutch  squadron,  appeared  before 
Copenhagen.  Arrangements  were  making  for  the 
disembarkation,  when  Charles,  full  of  impatience, 
plunged  from  his  boat  into  the  water,  and  was  the 
first  who  reached  land.  The  Danes  retired  before 
the  superior  power  of  the  enemy.  Copenhagen  was 
on  the  point  of  being  besieged,  when  the  peace  ne- 
gociated  at  Travendal  was  signed,  by  which  the  duke 
of  Holstein  was  confirmed  in  all  the  rights  of  which  it 
had  been  attempted  to  deprive  him.  Thus  ended 
the  first  enterprise  of  Charles  XII.,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited as  much  intelligence  and  courage  as  disin- 
terestedness. He  adopted  at  this  time  that  severe  and 
temperate  mode  of  life  to  which  he  ever  remained 
true,  avoiding  relaxation  and  useless  amusements; 
wine  was  banished  from  his  table ;  at  times  coarse 
bread  was  his  only  food,  and  he  often  slept  in  his 
cloak  on  the  ground. 

After  thus  checking  Denmark,  the  attacks  of  Au- 
gustus and  Peter  were  to  be  repelled.  The  former 
was  besieging  Riga,  the  latter  menaced  Narva  and 
the  country  situated  about  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
Without  returning  to  his  capital  Charles  caused 
20,000  men  to  be  transported  to  Livonia,  and  went 
to  meet  the  Russians,  whom  he  found  80,000  strong, 
in  a  fortified  camp  under  the  walls  of  Narva.  On 
the  30th  of  November,  1700,  between  8000  and  10,000 
Swedes  placed  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  under 
the  fire  of  the  Russians,  and  the  engagement  began. 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Russian  camp 
was  taken  by  storm  :  30,000  Russians  perished  on 
the  field,  or  threw  themselves  into  the  Narva ;  the 
rest  were  taken  prisoners  or  dispersed.  After  this 
victory  Charles  crosseii  the  Dwina,  attacked  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  Saxons,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  Charles  might  now  have  concluded  a  peace 
which  would  have  made  him  the  arbiter  of  the 
north ;  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  pursued  Au- 
gustus to  Poland,  and  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  discontent  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  him.  Augustus  attempted  in 
vain  to  enter  into  negociations ;  in  vain  did  the 
Countess  Konigsmark,  mistress  of  Augustus,  endea- 
vour to  obtain  an  interview  Avith  Charles,  and  disarm 
the  Swedish  hero  by  her  beauty.  Charles  refused  to 
negociate  with  the  king  or  to  speak  with  the  coun- 
tess. The  war  continued ;  the  Swedes  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Chssau.  In  1703  all  Poland  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  conquerors ;  the  cardinal 
primate  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and,  by  the  in- 
lluence  of  Charles,  the  new  choice  fell  on  Stanislaus 
Leczinsky. 

Augustus  hoped  to  be  secure  in  Saxony,  as  Peter 
had  meanwhile  occupied  Ingria,  and  founded  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  But  the  victor 
of  Narva  des[)ised  an  enemy  on  whom  he  hoped, 
sooner  or  later,  to  take  an  easy  rc\Tnge,  and  invaded. 
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Saxony.     At  AJtranstadt  he  dictated  the  conditions 
of  peace,   in  1706,  when  the  Livonian  Patkul,  who 
was  the  prime  mover  of  the  alliance  aofainst  Sweden 
(at  that  time  Peter's  ambassador  in  Dresden),  was 
delivered  up  to  him  on  his  demand,  and  was  broken 
on  the  wheel.     It  was,  with  justice,  a  subject  of  asto- 
nishment that  a  prince,  tiU  then  so  magnanimous, 
could  stoop  to  such  intemperate  revenge  ;  and,  in 
other  respects,  Charles  exhibited  during  his  stay  in 
Saxony  moderation  and  magnanimity.     Several  am- 
bassadors and  princes  visited  the  camp  of  the  king  at 
Altranstadt,  among  whom  was  Marlborough,   who 
sought  to  discover  Charles's  plans,  and  convinced 
himself  that  the  nctorious  hero  would  take  no  part  in 
the  great  contests  of  the  south.     The  king  of  Sweden 
however,  before  he  left  Germany,  required  the  em- 
peror to  grant  to  the  Lutherans  in  Silesia  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience  ;  and  the  requisition  was  com- 
plied with.     In  September,   170",  the  Swedes   left 
Saxony.     They  were   43,000  strong,  -well   clothed, 
well  disciplined,  and  eliriched  by  the  contributions 
imposed  on  the   conquered.     6000    men  remained 
for  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland.    With  the 
rest  of  the  army  Charles  took  the  shortest  route  to 
Moscow  ;  but,  having  reached  the  region  of  Smo- 
lensk, he  altered  his  plan  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Cossack  Hetman  Mazeppa,  and   proceeded   to  the 
Ukraine,  in  the  hope  that  the  Cossacks  would  join 
him.     But  Peter  laid  waste  their  countr}',  and  the 
proscribed    Mazeppa  could  not  procure   the  pro- 
mised aid. 

The  different  marches,  the  want  of  pro\-isions,  the 
perpetual  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  severe  cold, 
weakened  Charles's  army  in  an  uncommon  degree  ; 
and  General  Lowenhaupt,  who  was  to  bring  rein- 
forcements and  provisions  from  Livonia,  arrived  with 
only  a  few  troops,  exhausted  by  the  march  and  by 
continual  skirmishes  xviih  the  Russians.  Pultawa, 
abundantly  furnished  with  stores,  was  about  to  be 
invested,  when  Peter  appeared  with  70,000  men. 
Charles,  in  reconnoitring,  was  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  thigh  ;  consequently,  in  the  battle  of  July  the 
8th,  1709,  which  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  Swedish 
hero  and  the  fate  of  the  north,  he  was  obliged  to 
issue  his  commands  from  a  litter,  without  being  able 
to  encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence.  This 
and  still  more  the  want  of  agreement  between  Rens- 
child  and  Lowenhaupt  were  the  reasons  why  the 
Swedes  did  not  disj^lay  their  usual  skiU  in  ma- 
noem-ring,  which  had  so  often  given  them  the  victory. 
They  were  obUged  to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  the 
enemy  obtained  a  complete  victor}'.  Charles  saw  his 
generals,  his  favoiurite  minister.  Count  Piper,  and  the 
flower  of  his  army,  fall  into  the  power  of  those  Rus- 
sians so  easily  vanquished  at  Narva.  He  himself, 
together  with  Mazeppa,  fled  -with  a  small  guard,  and 
was  obliged,  notwithstanding  the  pain  of  his  wounds, 
to  go  several  m'lles  on  foot.  He  finally  found  refuge 
and  an  honourable  reception  at  Bender,  in  theTurkish 
territor}\  His  enemies  were  now  inspired  vnih  new 
hope.  Augustus  protested  against  the  treaty  of 
Altranstadt.  Peter  invaded  Livonia,  and  Frederic  of 
Denmark  made  a  descent  on  Schonen.  The  regency 
in  Stockholm  took  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Swedish  territory ;  and  General  Steinbock  assembled 
a  body  of  mihtia  and  peasants,  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Helsingborg,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Scho- 
nen. Several  di\-isions  were  sent  to  Finland  to  keep 
off  the  Russians,  who  nevertheless  advanced,  being 
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superior  in  numbers.  Charles,  meanwhile,  nego- 
ciated  at  Bender  with  the  Porte,  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  ministers  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and 
induced  the  Turks  to  declare  war  against  Russia. 
The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pruth, 
July  1 ,  1711.  Peter  seemed  nearly  ruined,  when  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  his  wife  produced  a  peace, 
in  which  the  interests  of  Charles  were  entirely  neg- 
lected. 

This  monarch,  however,  projected  at  Bender  new 
plans,  and,  through  his  agents,  solicited  of  the  Porte 
auxiliaries  against  his  enemies.     But  the    Russian 
agents  were  no  less  active  to  prepossess  the  Porte 
against   him,  pretending   that  Charles  designed  to 
make  himself,  in  the  person  of  Stanislaus,  the  actual 
master  of  Poland,  in  order  from  thence,  in  connexion 
with  the   German   emperor,    to  attack   the  Turks. 
The  seraskier  of  Bender  was  ordered  to  compel  the 
king  to  depart,  and,  in  case  he  refused,  to  bring  him, 
living  or  dead,  to  Adrianople.     Little  used  to  obey 
the  will  of  another,  and  apprehensive  of  being  given 
up  to  his  enemies,  Charles  resolved  to  defy  the  forces 
of  the  Porte,  with  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  of 
which  his  retinue  consisted,  and,  sword  in  hand,  to 
await  his  fate.      ^Mien  his  residence  at  Varnitza, 
near  Bender,  was  attacked  by  the  Turks,  he  defended 
it  against  a  whole  army,  and  yielded  only  step  by 
step.     ITie   house  took  fire  and  he  was  about   to 
abandon  it,  when,  his  spurs  becoming  entangled,  he 
fell  and  was  taken  prisoner.     His  eye-lashes  were 
singed  by  powder  and  his  clothes  covered  with  blood. 
Some    days    after  this   singular  contest    Stanislaus 
came  to  Bender,  to  ask  the  king  of  Sweden  to  give 
his  consent  to  the  treaty  which  he  saw  himself  obliged 
to  conclude  with  Augustus;    but  Charles  refus^ed. 
The  Turks  now  removed  their  prisoner  from  Bender 
to  Demotica,  near  Adrianople,  where  he  spent  two 
months  in  bed,  feigning  sickness  and  employed  in 
reading   and  \mting.      Com-inced   at  last  that   he 
could  expect  no  assistance  from  the  Porte,  he  sent  a 
parting  embassy  to  Constantinople,  and  set  oft'  in 
disguise  with  two  officers.     Accustomed  to   every 
deprivation,  Charles  pursued  his  joumey  on  horse- 
back,  through    Hungary   and  Germany,    da>    and 
night,  with  such  haste  that  only  one  of  his  attend- 
ants was  able  to  keep  up  with  him.     Exhausted  and 
haggard   he    arrived   before    Stralsund   about    one 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  November  22,   1714.     Pre- 
tending to  be  a  courier  \%'ith   important  despatches 
from  Turkey,  he  caused  himself  to  be  immediately 
introduced  to  the  commandant.  Count  Dunker,  who 
questioned  him  concerning  the  king,  ^vithout  recog- 
nising him  till  he  began  to  speak,  when  he  sprang 
joyfully  from  his  bed  and  embraced  the  knees  of  his 
master. 

The  report  of  Charles's  arrival  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  city.  The  houses  were  illuminated, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  joy  was  felt  by  all  classes. 
A  combined  army  of  Danes,  Saxons,  Russians,  and 
Prussians  immediately  invested  Stralsund.  Charles 
perforaied,  during  the  defence,  miracles  of  bravery. 
But,  being  obhged  to  surrender  the  fortress,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lund  in  Schonen,  and  took  measures  to 
secure  the  coast,  and  then  attacked  Norway.  The 
baron  of  Gortz,  whose  bold  but  intelligent  plans  were 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  Swedish  monarchy, 
was  at  that  time  his  confidential  friend.  His  advice 
was  that  Charles  should  gain  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
interest  of  Sweden  by  important  concessions,  make 
2E2 
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himself  master  of  Noi-^vay,  and  from  thence  land  in 
Scotland,  in  order  to  dethrone  George  I.,  who  had 
declared  himself  against  Charles.  Gortz  discovered 
resources  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and  entered  into 
negociations  at  Aaland  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  czar.  Peter  was  already  gained,  and  a  part  of 
Norsvay  conquered  ;  the  fortunes  of  Sweden  seemed 
to  assume  a  favourable  aspect,  and  Charles  was  be- 
sieging Frederickshall,  when,  on  the  SOth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1718,  as  he  was  in  the  trenches  leaning  against 
the  parapet,  and  examining  the  workmen,  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  was  found 
dead  in  the  same  position,  his  hand  on  his  sword,  in 
his  pocket  the  portrait  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  a 
prayer-book.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
ball  which  killed  him  was  fired,  not  from  the  fortress, 
but  from  the  Swedish  side.  A  century  after\\-ards, 
Nov.  30,  1818,  Charles  XIV.  caused  a  monument 
to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

At  Charles's  death  Sweden  sunk  from  the  rank 
of  a  leading  power.  In  his  last  years  he  had  formed 
great  plans  for  the  improvement  of  its  navy,  trade, 
and  commerce.  At  Lund,  he  often  conversed  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  and  attended  public 
disputations  on  geometry,  mechanics,  and  history, 
and  while  in  Bender  the  reading  of  useful  books 
was  one  of  his  principal  employments  :  he  sent  for 
Swedish  scholars  and  caused  them  to  travel  through 
Greece  and  Asia.  Firmness,  valour,  and  love  of 
justice  were  the  grand  features  of  Charles's  character, 
but  were  disfigured  by  an  obstinate  rashness ;  but 
after  his  return  he  showed  himself  more  peaceable, 
gentle,  moderate,  and  disposed  to  politic  measures, 
rosterity,  considering  him  in  relation  to  his  times, 
will  say  that  he  had  great  virtues  and  great  faults, 
that  he  was  seduced  by  prosperity,  but  not  overcome 
by  adversity. 

CHARLES  XIII.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in 
October,  1748.  He  was  the  second  son  of  king 
Adolphus  Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Fre- 
deric the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  ha-ving  been  ap- 
pointed, at  his  birth,  high  admiral  of  Sweden,  his 
education  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  learning  of 
naval  tactics,  for  which  purpose  he  made  several 
cruises  in  the  Cattegat.  In  1765  he  became 
honorary  president  of  the  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Upsal,  and  in  1770  he  commenced  the  tour  of  Europe. 
The  death  of  Adolphus  Frederic  recalled  him  to 
Sweden,  where  he  took  an  important  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1772,  after  which  his  brother,  Gus- 
tavus III.,  appointed  him  governor -general  of 
Stockholm  and  duke  of  Sudermannland.  In  1774 
he  married  Hedwig  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess  of 
Holstein-Gottorp.  In  the  war  with  Russia  in  1788 
he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  defeated  the 
Russians  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and,  in  the  most 
dangerous  season  of  the  year,  brought  back  his  fleet 
in  safety  to  the  harbour  of  Carlscrona,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Finland.  After 
the  murder  of  Gustax-us  III.,  in  1792,  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  regency,  and,  happily  for  Sweden, 
preserved  the  country  at  peace  with  all  other  nations, 
while  he  united  with  Denmark  for  the  protection  of 
the  navigation  in  the  northern  seas.  He  likewise 
founded  a  museum,  established  a  military  academy 
for  200  pupils,  and  gained  universal  esteem.  In 
1796  he  resigned  the  government  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus IV.,  who  had  become  of  age,  and  retired,  as  a 
private  man,  to  his  castle  of  Rosersberg.     He  never 
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appeared  again  in  public  life  till  a  revolution  hurled 
Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.,  jin  1809,  from  the  throne, 
and  placed  Charles  at  the  head  of  the  state,  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  realm,  and,  some  months  after- 
wards, as  king  of  Sweden,  at  a  very  critical  period. 
The  peace  with  Russia,  at  Fredericksham,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  September,  1809,  gave  the 
country  the  tranquillity  necessary  for  repairing  its 
heavy  losses,  and  for  completing  the  constitution.  He 
had  already  adopted  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg  as  his  successor,  and, 
after  his  death.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who  was  elected 
by  the  estates  in  August,  1810,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  prince.  In  May,  181 1,  he  founded  the  order  of 
Charles  XIII.,  which  is  conferred  solely  on  free- 
masons of  high  degree.  His  prudent  conduct  in  the 
war  between  France  and  Russia,  in  1812,  procured 
Sweden  an  indemnification  for  Finland  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Norway  in  1814.  Although  some  disap- 
pointed nobles  may  have  given  utterance  to  mur- 
murs against  his  government,  Charles  XIII.  never- 
theless enjoyed  the  love  of  his  people  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February,  1S18. 

CHARLES  MARTEL,  a  son  of  Pepin  Heristel, 
mayor  of  the  palace  imder  the  last  kings  of  the  Me- 
ro\ingian  dynasty.  His  father  had  governed  under 
the  weak  kings  of  France  with  so  much  justice,  and 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  that  he 
was  able  to  make  his  office  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Childeric  II.,  king  of  the  Franks,  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge Charles  Martel  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  latter  deposed  him,  and  set  Clothaire  IV.  in  hia 
place.  After  the  death  of  Clothaire,  he  restored 
Childeric,  and  subsequently  placed  Thierri  on  the 
throne,  showing  how  absolute  was  the  control  of  the 
mayor,  and  that  the  royal  dignity  was  a  mere  phantom. 
Charles  Martel  rendered  his  reign  celebrated  by  the 
great  victory  which  he  gained,  in  October  732,  over 
the  Saracens  near  Tours,  from  which  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Martel,  signifying  hammer.  He  died  in 
741.  His  son  Pepin  the  Short  governed  the  Franks 
till  the  year  752,  nominally  under  the  effeminate  king 
Childeric  III.  ;  but,  in  this  year.  Pope  Zachary  re- 
plied to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  states  of 
France  that  he  .ought  to  be  king  who  had  the  royal 
power,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Franks  declared 
Pepin  king  at  Soissons  in  752.  He  died  in  768, 
highly  honoured  by  his  subjects.  His  sons  were 
Charlemagne  and  Carloman. 

CHARLES  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany.— This  em- 
peror was  a  member  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  and 
was  born  in  1316,  and  educated  at  Paris.  His  father 
John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  Bohemia,  celebrated  in 
history  for  his  chivalric  spirit,  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Crecy.  The  quarrels  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bava- 
rian with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Charles, 
the  choice  of  the  latter  in  the  room  of  the  emperor 
excommunicated  by  Clement  VI.,  and  the  -snctory 
which  Louis,  far  his  superior  in  power  and  talents, 
obtained  over  his  rival,  we  have  not  room  to  relate. 
After  the  death  of  Louis,  which  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber 1347j  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  who  inherited  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  had  been  chosen  emperor 
in  1346  by  five  electors,  hoped  to  occupy  the  impe- 
rial throne  without  opposition.  But  the  very  means 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  created  him  ene- 
mies. The  princes  of  the  empire  regarded  him  as  a 
servant  of  the  pope,  and  ten  years  had  not  yet  elapsed 
since  Germany,  at  the  diet  of  Reuse,  had  adopted  the 
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most  energetic  measures  against  the  claims  of  the 
holy  see.  The  election  of  Charles  IV.  was  the  first 
infringement  of  the  celebrated  constitution  of  1338, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  whom 
Clement  IV.  had  deposed,  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  palatinate,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg, 
who  arrogated  a  vote  in  the  election,  assembled  at 
Lahnstein,  declared  the  choice  of  Charles  to  be  void, 
and  elected  Edward  III.  of  England,  brother-in-law 
of  the  last  emperor  ;  but  our  own  monarch,  then  at  war 
with  France,  made  use  of  the  offer  of  the  electors  so 
far  only  as  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  rejected  the'j)roffered  crown.  Equally 
fruitless  was  the  choice  of  Frederic  the  Severe,  land- 
grave of  Meissen,  tipon  which  the  enemies  of 
Charles  elected  the  virtuous  and  heroic  Count  Gun- 
thur  of  Scharwzburg,  whom  Charles,  as  some  wTiters, 
though  without  sufficient  authority,  assert,  put  out  of 
his  way  by  poison.  Those  who  surrounded  Gunthur 
in  his  last  moments  extorted  from  him  an  abdication, 
for  which  they  were  munificently  paid  by  Charles, 
who  was  as  liberal  when  the  gratification  of  his  am- 
bition'was  concerned  as  he  was  unjust  and  rapacious 
in  satisfying  his  avarice.  Charles  now  used  every 
effort  to  appease  his  enemies.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  elector  of  the  palatinate,  gave  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  Tyrol  as  a  fief,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  emperor,  and  consecrated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  crowned  than  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  imperial  insignia,  and,  contrary  to  his 
express  promise,  conveyed  them  to  Bohemia. 

In  1354  the  emperor  went  to  Italy  to  be  crowned 
by  the  pope ;  but  this  favour  he  purchased  on  terms 
which  made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 
Having  been  consecrated  at  Milan  king  of  Italy,  he 
confirmed  the  Visconti  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
usurpations  of  which  he  had  promised  to  deprive 
them.  He  also  annulled  all  the  acts  of  his  grand- 
father, Henry  VII., 'against  Florence,  and  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Padua  resigned  thej  latter  city,  with 
Verona  and  Vicenza,  to  Venza.  Trafficking  thus 
with  his  rights,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  crowned 
by  a  delegate  of  the  pope.  He  refused  the  request 
of  some  Romans  to  claim  the  city  as  belonging  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  and,  in  a  treaty,  re- 
nounced all  sovereignty  over  Rome,  the  states  of  the 
church,  Ferrara,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
and  even  took  an  oath  not  to  return  to  Italy  without 
the  consent  of  the  pope.  Despised  by  the  Guelphs, 
detested  by  the  Ghibellines,  Charles  returned  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  issued  the  celebrated  golden  bull, 
which,  till  recently,  continued  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  German  empire.  He  thus  acquired  some  claims 
to  the  public  gratitude ;  but  these  were  soon  effaced 
by  the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  proposal 
made  with  his  consent  by  the  papal  nuncio  to  in- 
troduce a  tax,  equal  to  the  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  for  the  benefit  of  the  holy  see.  All  the 
members  of  the  diet  opposed  it ;  and  Charles,  in  his 
anxiety  to  concihate  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
announced  that  he  would  propose  to  the  assembly  a 
reform  of  the  German  clergy.  The  pope,  enraged  at 
this  proposal  of  the  emperor,  exhorted  the  electors 
to  depose  him.  Charles  immediately  relapsed  into 
his  accustomed  submissiveness,  and  not  only  aban- 
doned all  his  reforms,  but  even  confirmed,  in  1350, 
all  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  all  their  present  and 
future  possessions,  and  made  them  independent  of 
the  secular  power. 


I  Such  vacillating  conduct  subjected  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  both  parties,  of  which  he  received  a  ])roof 
I  before  the  close  of  the  same  diet,  which  was  held  at 
Mentz.  Several  princes  had,  by  degrees,  obtained 
I  possession  of  many  territories,  formerly  fiefs  of  the 
j  empire.  Charles  attempted  to  reunite  them  with 
the  empire  ;  but  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  mani- 
fested at  the  attempt  fnistrated  this  plan  of  the 
1  weak  emperor,  who  indemnified  himself  by  selling  to 
:  the  king  of  Poland  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which 
had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the  German  emperors 
over  some  of  his  provinces.  It  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that,  under  such  an  emperor,  Germany  did  not 
enjoy  internal  tranquiUity.  Bands  of  rol;bers  plun- 
dered the  country  in  all  quarters.  The  emperor 
marched  against  them  without  accomplishing  any 
thing,  and  finally  left  the  princes  and  cities  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  mutual  alliances  as  well  as  they 
were  able.  The  state  of  Italy  was  no  less  melan- 
choly. Tuscany  was  suffering  the  evils  of  anarchy  ; 
Lombardy  was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  the  Vis- 
conti had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Milanese. 
The  emperor,  true  to  his  principle  of  sanctioning 
power  wherever  found,  appointed  these  usurpers  his 
vicars-general  in  Lombardy,  and,  emboldened  by  this, 
Barnabas  Visconti  threatened  to  subject  all  Italy  to 
his  yoke.  Pope  Urban  V.  sent  an  invitation  to 
Charles  to  concert  measures  of  resistance  with  him, 
hastened  from  A^ngnon  to  Rome,  concluded  several 
alliances,  levied  troops,  and  waited  for  the  emperor, 
who  actually  appeared  with  a  considerable  force  ;  so 
that  Italy  for  a  short  time  deemed  itself  safe. 
Charles  took  advantage  of  the  pope's  situation  to 
persuade  him  to  crown  his  fourth  wife,  Elizabeth  of 
Pomerania,  at  Rome,  and  in  return  entered  into  the 
most  positive  engagements  with  Urban.  Notwith 
standing  this,  he  again  engaged  in  negociations  with 
the  Visconti,  and  sold  them  a  formal  confirmation  of 
all  their  usurpations.  In  like  manner,  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Italy,  he  sold  states  and  cities  to  the  highest 
bidder,  or,  if  they  themselves  offered  most,  made 
them  indej)endent  republics.  With  great  treasures, 
but  despised  by  his  enemies  and  hated  by  his  allies, 
he  returned  to  Germany.  Gregory  XI.  having  given 
his  consent  that  his  son  Wenceslaus  should  be 
elected  king  of  the  Romans,  he  employed  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth  to  purchase  the  votes  of  the  electors, 
who  were  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  pope,  and 
distributed  among  them  in  addition  the  domains  of 
the  empire  on  the  Rhine  and  several  free  imperial 
cities.     Thus  he  attained  his  object. 

To  maintain  their  rights  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  emperor,  the  imperial  cities  in  Sua- 
bia  fformed  the  celebrated  Siiabian  learjue,  which 
Charles  opposed  in  vain.  To  the  pope  he  mani- 
fested his  gratitude  by  extending  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy.  The  empire  was  nearly  ruined  when  Charles 
died  at  Prague  in  1378.  To  his  eldest  son,  Wences- 
laus, he  left  Bohemia  and  Silesia;  to  the  second,  Si- 
gismund,  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  to  the 
third  Lusatia.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  Bohemia,  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna,  for  a  ter- 
rilile  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  as  the  period  when 
the  sale  of  letters  of  nobility  commenced  in  Germany. 
CHARLES  v.,  emperor  of  Germany  and  king  of 
Spain,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  archduke  of 
Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  •24th 
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of  February,  1500.    Charles's  birth  gave  him  claims  to 
the  fairest  countriesof  Europe.  He  was  educated  in  the 


Netherlands,  under  the  care  of  William  of  Croy,  lord 
of  Chievres,  but  he  preferred  military  exercises  to 
study.  Chievres,  without  diverting  him  from  his  fa- 
vourite occupations,  taught  him  history,  formed  him 
for  affairs  of  state,  and  implanted  in  him  that  gravity 
which  he  retained  through  life.  After  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  his  grandfather,  in  1516,  Charles  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Spain.  The  management  of  this 
kingdom  was  entrusted  to  the  celebrated  cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  by  his  genius  prepared  the  way  for 
the  glorious  reign  of  Charles  V.  In  1519  Maximi- 
lian likewise  died,  and  Charles  was  now  elected  em- 
peror. He  left  Spain  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
dignity,  for  which  he  had  to  contend  with  Francis  I. 
king  of  France.  His  coronation  took  place  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  with  extraordinary  splendour.  The  elec- 
tive capitulation  signed  by  his  ambassadors  he  rati- 
fied without  hesitation.  The  chief  features  of  it 
were  the  reservations  made  by  the  electors,  securing 
themselves  against  foreign  influence.  The  emperor 
was  not  to  begin  any  war  without  their  consent ;  no 
language  but  the  German  or  Latin  was  to  be  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and 
the  rich  commercial  confederacies  of  merchants, 
whose  wealth,  as  the  instrument  expressed  it,  had 
enabled  them  to  act  according  to  their  own  will, 
were  to  be  abolished  by  the  emperor,  assisted  by 
the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  empire.  The 
association  aimed  at  was  the  powerful  Hanseatic 
league,  whose  influence  had  excited  the  electors'  jea- 
lousy. The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany 
demanded  the  care  of  the  new  emperor,  who  held  a 
diet  at  Worms,  and  Luther,  who  appeared  at  this 
diet  with  a  safe  conduct  from  Charles,  defended  his 
cause  with  energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor  kept 
silent ;  but,  after  Luther's  departure,  a  severe  edict 
appeared  against  him,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  who 
thought  it  for  his  advantage  to  show  himself  the  de- 
fender of  the  Roman  church.  The  claims  which 
Francis  Lhad  advanced  to  the  empire,  and  those  which 
he  still  preferred  to  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Navarre, 
made  M'ar  appear  inevitable.  Charles  prepared  for 
it  by  an  alliance  with  the  jiope,  and  hostilities  broke 
out  in  1521.     The  French,  victorious  beyond  the 


Pyrenees,  were  imsuccessful  in  the  Netherlands.  A 
congress  held  at  Calais  only  increased  the  irritation, 
and  gave  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England,  a  pretext 
for  declaring  himself  for  Charles,  whose  party  dady 
acquired  strength.  A  serious  insurrection  in  Spain 
was  happily  subdued.  The  defeat  of  Bonnivet  in 
the  Milanese,  and  the  accession  of  the  constable  of 
Bourbon,  indemnified  Charles  V.  for  his  want  of  suc- 
cess in  Provence.  Francis,  who  was  besieging  Pavia, 
was  defeated  by  the  imperial  forces,  and  taken  pri- 
soner in  1525.  On  this  occasion  Charles  feigned  the 
moderation  of  a  Christian  hero.  Without  improv- 
ing his  advantages,  he  remained  inactive  in  Spain, 
but  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  object  in  another  way. 
He  pro])osed  to  Francis  I.  such  hard  conditions  that 
this  unfortunate  prince  swore  that  he  would  die  in 
captivity  rather  than  accede  to  them.  Meanwhile 
he  was  carried  to  Spain,  and  treated  with  respect. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  visit  him  until  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  life  of  his  prisoner  was  in  danger. 
Tlie  treaty  of  Madrid  was  finally  concluded  in  January 
1526.  The  power  of  Charles  now  became  a  source 
of  uneasiness  to  most  other  princes  of  Eurojre,  and 
Pope  Clement  VII.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
league  of  the  principal  states  of  Italy  against  the  em- 
peror ;  but  their  ill-directed  efforts  were  productive 
of  new  misfortunes.  Rome  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  troops  of  the  constable,  sacked,  and  the  pope 
himself  made  prisoner.  Charles  V.  publicly  disa- 
vowed the  proceedings  of  the  constable,  went  into 
mourning  with  his  court,  and  carried  his  hypocrisy 
so  far  as  to  order  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
l)ope.  On  restoring  the  holy  father  to  liberty,  he 
demanded  a  ransom  of  400,000  crowns  of  gold,  but 
was  satisfied  with  a  quarter  of  that  sum.  He  also 
released  for  2,000,000  the  French  princes,  who  had 
been  given  to  him  as  hostages. 

Henry  VIII.  now  allied  himself  ^vith  the  French, 
monarch  against  Charles,  who  accused  Francis  of 
having  broken  his  word,  given  on  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman.  The  quarrel  brought  on  a  challenge  to 
a  duel,  which  did  not  however  take  place,  and  the 
war  was  terminated  in  1 529  by  the  treaty  of  Cara- 
bray,  of  which  the  conditions  were  favourable  to  the 
emperor.  Charles  soon  after  left  Spain,  and  was 
crowned  in  Bologna  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  Ro- 
man emperor,  and  on  the  occasion  of  this  solemnity 
the  proud  Charles  kissed  the  feet  of  the  same  pope 
who  had  been  his  prisoner.  In  1530  he  seemed  de- 
sirous at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  to  reconcile  the  va- 
rious parties ;  but,  not  succeeding,  he  issued  a  de- 
cree against  the  Protestants,  which  they  met  by  the 
Smalcaldic  league.  He  also  pubUshed  in  1532  a 
law  of  criminal  procedure.  Notwithstanding  his  un- 
dertakings in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion,  Charles 
always  showed  himself  moderate  towards  the  Protest- 
ants whenever  his  interest  left  room  for  toleration. 
Nor  did  the  Protestant  princes  hesitate  to  furnish 
their  contingents  when  he  was  assembling  an  army 
against  the  Turks.  Having  compelled  Solyman  to 
retreat,  he  undertook  in  1535  an  expedition  against 
Tunis,  reinstated  the  dey,  and  released  20,000  Chris- 
tian slaves.  This  success  added  to  his  character 
somewhat  of  the  chivalric,  M-hich  gave  him  still  more 
influence  in  Christendom,  and  promoted  his  political 
projects.  He  manifested  this  chivalrous  spirit  still 
more  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  Rome  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals,  when  hostilities  were  renewed  in 
Italy  against  France.     In  this  he  proposed  a  duel. 
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in  which  the  (hichy  of  Burgundy  on  the  one  part,  and 
tlie  duchy  of  Milan  on  the  other,  were  to  be  the  prize  ; 
but  on  the  following  day  he  expressed  himself  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  French  ambassador  that  it  was  suspected 
that hischallengewasonlyafigureof speech.  Hisinva- 
sions  of  Provence  and  Picardy  met  with  small  succes. 
A  truce  was  concluded  in  153",  and  the  two 
monarchs  had  an  interview,  in  which  they  spoke  only 
of  mutual  respect  and  esteem.  Soon  after,  Charles, 
who  was  in  Spain,  where  he  had  annihilated  the  old 
constitution  of  the  cortes,  wished  to  pass  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands.  He  spent  six  days  with 
Francis  I.  in  Paris,  where  the  two  jjrinces  appeared 
together  in  all  public  places  like  brothers.  Courtiers 
■were  not  wanting  who  advised  the  king  of  France  to 
detain  his  guest,  until  he  had  annidled  the  treaty 
of  Madrid  ;  but  Francis  was  satisfied  with  promises, 
which  Charles  very  soon  forgot.  Having  quelled 
the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands,  Charles  resolved 
in  1541  to  crown  his  reputation  by  the  conquest  of 
Algiers.  Against  Doria's  advice,  he  embarked  in  the 
stormy  season,  and  lost  a  part  of  his  fleet  and  army, 
without  gaining  any  advantage.  After  his  return, 
his  refusal  to  invest  the  king  of  France  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Milan  involved  him  in  a  new  war,  in  which 
the  king  of  England  embraced  his  part.  The  army 
of  Charles  was  defeated  at  Cerisola ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Champagne. 
The  disturbances  caused  in  Germany  by  the  reforma- 
tion induced  the  emperor  to  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Crespy,  in  1545,  as  the  policy  of  Charles  was  to  re- 
concile the  two  parties,  and,  towards  the  Protestants, 
he  employed  alternately  threats  and  promises.  After 
some  show  of  negociation,  the  Protestant  princes 
raised  the  standard  of  war;  and  the  emperor  declared 
in  1546  the  heads  of  the  league  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  excited  divisions  among  the  confederates, 
collected  an  army  in  ha^te,  and  obtained  several  ad- 
vantages over  his  enemies.  John  Frederic,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle 
of  Muhlbergin  1547.  Charles  received  him  sternly, 
and  gave  him  over  to  a  court-martial,  consisting  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  under  the  presidency  of  Alva, 
which  condemned  him  to  death.  The  elector  saved 
his  life  only  by  renouncing  his  electorate  and  his 
hereditarjf  estates ;  but  he  remained  a  prisoner. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  appeared  somewhat  more 
moderately  inclined  towards  the  vanquished  party. 
On  coming  to  Wittenberg,  he  expressed  surprise 
that  the  exercise  of  the  Lutheran  worship  had  been 
discontinued ;  and,  when  he  visited  the  grave  of 
Luther,  said,  "I  do  not  war  with  the  dead :  let 
him  rest  in  peace  :  he  is  akeady  before  his  judge." 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse  .Cassel,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Protestants,  was  compelled  to  sue[for  mercy  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  promise,  Charles  deprived  him 
of  his  freedom. 

After  having  dissolved  theleague  of  Smalcalden,  the 
emjieror  again  occupied  himself  with  the  plan  of  unit- 
ing all  religious  parties,  and  for  this  purj)ose  issued 
the  Interim,  so  called,  which  was  as  fniitless  as  the 
measures  proposed  by  him  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg. 
Neither  was  he  successful  in  securing  the  imperial 
crown  to  his  son.  Discord  still  agitated  public  sen- 
timent, and  a  new  war  broke  out  against  him.  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  formed  a  league,  which  was  joined  by 
Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  the  successor  of  Francis 
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secresy.  Charles  was  at  Inspruck,  superintending 
the  deliljerations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  medi- 
tating great  plans  against  France  and  Turkey,  and 
was  expecting  the  aid  of  Maurice,  when  this  prince 
threw  off  the  mask,  appeared  suddeidy  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  invaded  the  Tyrol  in  1552,  while  Henry 
II.  entered  Lorraine.  Charles  was  near  being  sm-- 
prised  in  Inspruck,  in  the  middle  of  a  stormy  night. 
Tormented  by  the  gout,  he  escaped  alone,  in  a  litter, 
Ijy  difficult  roads.  Maurice  al)andoned  the  imperial 
castle  to  plunder;  the  council  of  Trent  was  dissolved; 
and  the  Protestants  dictated  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Passau  in  1 552.  Charles  withdrew  to  Brus- 
sels, where,  hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  suffer- 
ing from  the  gout,  he  became  gloomy  and  dejected, 
and  for  several  months  concealed  himself  from  the 
sight  of  every  one,  so  that  a  report  of  his  death  was 
spread  through  Europe.  His  last  exertions  were 
directed  against  France,  which  constantly  repelled 
his  assaults.  The  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1555,  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  Passau,  and  gave  the  Protestants 
equal  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Charles  saw  all  his 
plans  frustrated,  and  the  number  of  his  enemies  in- 
creasing. He  therefore  resolved  to  transfer  his  here- 
ditary states  to  his  son  Philip.  Having  convened 
the  estates  of  the  low  countries  at  Louvain,  in  1555, 
he  explained  to  them  the  reasons  of  his  resolution, 
asserted  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  his  subjects,  but  that  his 
strength  was  inadequate  to  further  exertions,  and 
that  he  should  devote  to  God  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  then  turned  to  Philip,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  and  kissed  the  hand  of  his  fa- 
ther, reminded  him  of  his  duties,  and  made  him 
swear  to  labour  incessantly  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  He  then  gave  him  his  blessing,  embraced 
him,fand  sunk  back  exhausted  on  his  chair.  At  that 
time  Charles  conferred  on  Philip  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands  alone.  In  Januar)',  1556,  he  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  like  manner,  the  Spanish 
throne,  reserving  for  himself  merely  a  pension  of 
100,000  ducats.  The  remaining  time  that  he  spent 
in  the  Netherlands  he  employed  in  reconciling  his 
son  with  France,  and  effected  the  conclusion  of  a  truce. 
Having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce 
his  brother  Ferdinand  to  transfer  the  imperial  crown 
to  the  head  of  his  son,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Gennany  to  announce  to  the  electors  his  abdication, 
after  which  he  embarked  at  Zealand,  and  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Biscay.  It  is  said  that  he  threw  himself 
on  the  earth  on  landing,  kissed  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Naked  I  left  the  womb  of  my  mother,  and  naked 
I  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind." 
He  had  selected  for  his  residence  the  monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  near  Placensia,  in  Estremadura,  and  here 
he  exchanged  sovereignty,  dominion,  and  pomp,  for 
the  quiet  and  solitude  of  a  cloister.  His  amuse- 
ments were  confined  to  short  rides,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  garden,  and  to  mechanical  labours.  It  is  said 
that  he  made  wooden  clocks,  and,  being  imable  to 
make  two  clocks  go  exactly  alike,  was  reminded  of 
the  folly  of  his  efforts  to  bring  a  number  of  men  to 
the  same  sentiments.  He  attended  religious  ser- 
vices twice  every  day,  read  books  of  devotion,  and,  by 
degrees,  fell  into  such  dejection  that  his  faculties 
seemed  to  suffer  from  it.  He  renounced  the  most 
innocent  pleasures,  and  ohsen-ed  the  ndes  of  the 
monastic  life  in  all  their  rigour.     In  order  to  jierform 
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his  owii  obsequies.  Wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  retinue,  he  laid  himself  in  a  coffin, 
which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The 
funeral  ser%'ice  was  performed,  and  the  monarch 
mingled  his  voice  with  those  of  the  clergy,  who 
prayed  for  him.  After  the  last  sprinkling,  all  with- 
drew, and  the  doors  were  closed.  He  remained  some 
time  in  the  coffin,  then  rose,  threw  himself  before 
the  altar,  and  returned  to  his  cell,  where  he  spent 
the  night  in  deep  meditation.  This  ceremony 
hastened  his  death.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  in  September,  1558.  Charles  had  a 
noble  air  and  refined  manners.  He  spoke  little,  and 
smiled  seldom.  Finn  of  purpose,  slow  to  decide, 
prompt  to  execute,  equally  rich  in  resources  and 
sagacious  in  the  choice  of  them,  gifted  with  a  cool 
judgment,  and  always  master  of  himself,  he  steadily 
pursued  his  purpose,  and  easily  triumphed  over  ob- 
stacles. Circumstances  developed  his  genius,  and 
made  him  great.  Although  his  want  of  faith  was 
notorious,  he  imposed,  by  the  semblance  of  magna- 
nimity and  sincerity,  even  on  those  who  had  already 
experienced  his  perfidy.  An  acute  judge  of  men, 
he  knew  how  to  use  them  for  his  purposes.  He  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  is 
said  to  have  picked  up  a  brush,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hand  of  Titian,  with  the  words,  "  Titian  is 
worthy  of  being  served  by  an  emperor."  By  his 
wife  Eleonora,  daughter  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, he  had  one  son,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  and  two 
daughters.     He  had  also  several  natural  children. 

Charles  V.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racters in  history.     He  exhibited  no  talents  in  his 
youth,  and    in  after  life,  when  his  armies  in  Italy 
M'ere  winning  battle  after  battle,  he  remained  quietly 
in  Spain,   apparently  not  much  interested  in  these 
victories ;  but,  even  in  his  early  youth,    his  motto 
was,  "  not  yet."     It  was  not  till  his  thirtieth  year 
that  he  showed  himself  active  and  independent;  but, 
from  this  time  to  his  abdication,  he  was,   through- 
out, a  monarch.    No  minister  had  a  marked  influence 
over  him.     He  was  indefatigable  in  business,  weigh- 
ing the  reasons   on  both    sides  of  every  case  with 
great  minuteness  ;  very  slow  in  deciding,  unchange- 
able of  purpose,  so  that  he  once  said  to  a  courtier,  who 
praised  him  for  his  perseverance  and  firmness,  that 
he  sometimes  insisted  upon  things  not  right.     Gran- 
vella  was  the  only  person  who  possessed  his  entire 
confidence.     Wherever  he  was,  he  imitated  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  and  won  the  favour  of  every 
people  except  the  Germans.     Among  them  he  was 
not   liked,     owing    to   his  want  of   the    frankness 
which  they  expected  in  their  emperor.     Charles  was 
slow  in  punishing,  as  well  as  in  rewarding ;  but, 
when  he  did  punish,  it  was  with  severity ;  when  he 
rewarded,  it  was  with  munificence.     His  health  early 
declined,  so  that  even  in  his  fortiethyear  he  felt  himself 
weak.  After  his  mother's  death,  he  thought  sometimes 
that  he  lieard  her  voice,  calling  to  him  to  follow  her. 
CHARLES  VI.,  the  second  son  of  the  emperorLeo- 
pold  I.,  was  born  in  October,  16S5.    The  last  prince  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg,  Cliarles  II.,  disregarding  the 
house  of  Austria,  whose  right  to  the  Spanish  throne 
was  undoubted  according  to  the  law  of  inheritance 
by  descent,  had  by  his  will   made  Philip,  duke  of 
Anjou,  second  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  heir  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  II., 
in  November,  1700,  Philip  had  taken  possession  of 
the  vacant  kingdom.     England  and  Holland  united 


against  him,  and  this  alliance  was  soon  joined  by  the 
German  empire,  Portugal,  and  Savoy.  Charles  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Spain  at  Vienna  in  1703,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Holland  to  England,  from  whence, 
in  January,  1704,  he  set  sail  with  12,000  men  for 
Spain,  which  v.as  almost  wholly  occuj)ied  by  the 
French,  and  landed  in  Catalonia.  He  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  Barcelona ;  but  he  was 
soon  besieged  there  by  his  rival  Philip  V.  The 
French  had  already  taken  Mont  Jouy  ;  preparations 
were  making  for  an  assault  on  the  city,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Charles  could  not  escape  being  captured.  Never- 
theless, at  the  head  of  a  garrison  of  hardly  2000  men, 
he  made  the  most  obstinate  resistance  till  the  long- 
expected  English  fleet  appeared,  which  put  to  flight 
the  French  ships  that  blockaded  the  harbour,  and 
landed  a  body  of  troops,  which  compelled  the  French 
speedily  to  raise  the  siege.  This  event  was  followed 
by  alternate  reverses  and  successes.  Twice  Charles 
reached  Madrid,  and  twice  was  he  driven  from  the 
city.  The  first  time,  in  1706,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king  in  the  capital  under  the  name  of 
Charles  III.  He  had  been  a  second  time  compelled 
to  flee  to  the  walls  of  Barcelona,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  I.  Ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Leopold,  this  event  jilaced  the 
double  crown  of  Charles  V.  on  his  head  :  to  his  claims 
on  Spain  it  added  the  more  certain  possession  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  But  the  allies  were  averse  to 
seeing  so  much  power  united  in  the  same  hands. 

Charles  repaired  to  Germany  by  way  of  Italy,  and 
on  his  arrival  learned  that,  at  Eugene's  suggestion, 
he  had  also  been  elected  emperor.  His  coronation 
took  place  at  Frankfort  in  December,  1711,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  received  at  Presburg  the  crown 
of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time  he  still  retained  the 
empty  title  of  king  of  Spain.  He  now  prosecuted, 
under  the  conduct  of  Eugene,  the  Spanish  M'ar  of 
succession,  which  his  brother  had  carried  on  with  so 
much  success  in  the  Netherlands  ;  but,  Marlborough's 
disgrace  and  the  retreat  of  the  English  army  having 
resulted  in  a  defeat  at  Denain,  the  allies  concluded  a 
peace  with  France  at  Utrecht  in  1713,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  prevent  it.  He  was 
obhged  in  the  following  year  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Rastadt.  This  treaty  secured  him  in  the  possession  of 
Milan,  Mantua,  Sardinia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Soon 
after,  in  June  1715,  the  Turks  declared  M-ar  against 
Venice.  The  emperor  undertook  the  defence  of  this 
republic.  His  brave  armies,  led  by  Eugene,  achieved 
decisive  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade. 
But,  as  the  Spaniards  menaced  Italy,  Charles  con- 
cluded in  1718  the  peace  of  Passarowicz,  by  which  he 
obtained  Belgrade,  the  north  of  Servia,  and  Temes- 
war.  Cardinal  All)eroni,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
cabinet  of  Madrid,  involved  Austria  by  his  schemes 
in  a  new  war.  But  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded 
at  London  in  1718  terminated  the  war  with  the  re- 
moval of  this  minister  in  1720. 

To  secure  his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Maria 
Theresa  in  default  of  male  heirs,  Charles  strove  to  in- 
duce the  various  powers  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  settled  the  succession  in  her  favour, 
and  he  succeeded  by  degrees  in  gaining  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  European  powers.  The  emperor 
availed  himself  of  a  short  period  of  peace  to  establish 
various  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 
He  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of  Istria,  where  he 
caused  roads  and  harbours  to  be  constructed  and 
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vessels  to  he  built.  His  plans  respecting  the  Indian 
trade  in  the  Netherlands  had  not  the  same  success, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  maritime  powers.  ITie  reign  of  this 
])rince,  by  nature  a  lover  of  peace,  v>^s  marked  with 
jierpetual  agitations.  The  succession  to  the  Polish 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  in  1733,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Europe,  and  Charles  with  Russia 
supported  the  son  of  this  prince,  but  France  and 
Spain  declared  themselves  for  Stanislaus  Leczinsky. 
From  this  arose  a  bloody  war,  which  terminated,  in 
1735,  in  the  loss  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Austria  received  Tuscany  in  ex- 
change for  Lorraine,  and  obtained  Parma.  Hardly 
had  Charles  finished  this  war  when  his  alliance  with 
Russia  involved  him  anew  in  a  war  with  the  'l\irks. 
In  1737  his  troops,  under  field- marshal  Seckendorf, 
invaded  Servia  without  any  declaration  of  war,  and 
occupied  Nissa.  But  the  Turks  renewed  their  at- 
tacks with  a  continually-augmented  force,  and  obliged 
the  emperor,  after  three  unsuccessful  campaigns,  to 
vede  to  them,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1739, 
Walachia,  and  the  Austrian  part  of  Servia,  with  Bel- 
grade, Charles  died  in  October,  1740,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  employed  in  the  improvement  of  his 
distracted  finances,  and  was  about  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  causing  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  his  son-in-law,  to  be  chosen  king 
of  the  Romans. 

CHARLES  VIL,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  bom 
at  Brussels  in  the  year  1697,  and  was  the  son  of 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  then  go- 
vernor of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  His  youth  was 
spent  at  the  imperial  court,  and  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks  he  commanded  the  army  of  auxiliaries 
sent  by  his  father.  In  1722  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  I.,  having  previously  renounced  all  rights 
which  this  marriage  might  give  him  to  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Austria.  In  1726  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  one  of  the 
princes  who  protested  against  the  jjragmatic  sanction 
guaranteed  in  1732  by  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and,  in 
consequence,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Saxony. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  Maria  Theresa  as  his  heiress,  found- 
ing his  own  claims  to  the  succession  on  a  testament 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  king 
of  France  with  a  considerable  force.  In  1741  he  was 
recognized  at  Liutz  as  archduke  of  Austria.  The 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  Ijy  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
wished  not  to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  as 
well  as  the  want  of  artillery  and  ammunition,  pre- 
vented him  from  getting  possession  of  Vienna.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  took  Prague,  where  he  ^^'as  crowned 
and  proclaimed  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1742  he  was 
unanimously  elected  king  of  the  Romans  :  he  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  Frankfort,  and  was  crowned  by  his 
brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.  But  fortune  soon 
deserted  him.  The  armies  of  Maria  Theresa  recon- 
quered all  Upper  Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Ba- 
varia, and  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  Bohemia. 
Charles  tied  to  Frankfort  and  convoked  a  diet,  ^^■hen 
an  attack  of  the  king  of  Prussia  on  Maria  Theresa 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Munich  in  1744,  in  which 
city  he  died  in  January,  1745,  exhausted  by  grief 
and  disease. 

CHARLES  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  was  born  at 
Naples,  on  the  r2th  November,  1740;  and  M'ent  to 
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Madrid  in  1759,  when  his  father,  Charles  TIL,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  ascended 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  succeeded  him  December 
13,  1788.  He  was  married  to  the  princess  of  Parma, 
Louisa  Maria.  Too  imbecile  to  govern,  he  was 
always  ruled  by  his  wife  and  his  ministers,  among 
whom  the  prince  of  peace,  Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia, 
from  the  year  1792,  had  unbounded  influence  over 
him.  The  hatred  which  this  favourite  drew  on  him- 
self from  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  other  grandees, 
brought  on  a  revolution  in  1808,  which  enabled  Na- 
poleon to  dethrone  the  Bourbons.  Charles  alxlicated 
at  Aranjuez,  but  afterwards  revoked  this  abdication, 
and  finally  ceded,  at  Bayonne,  his  right  to  the  throne 
to  Napoleon,  who  settled  on  him  for  life  the  palace 
of  Compiegne  and  a  pension  of  30,000,000  of 
rials,  of  which  2,000,000  were  destined  for  the 
queen's  jointure.  Charles  after  this  lived  at  Com- 
piegne with  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  peace,  but 
subsequently  exchanged  this  residence  for  Rome, 
where  the  climate  was  more  congenial  to  him.  From 
1815,  he  occupied  the  palace  Barberini,  in  that  city. 
Hunting  he  always  made  his  principal  employment. 
He  died  at  Naples,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1819,  of 
a  relapse  of  the  gout,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother, 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes.  His  wife  died  a  short 
time  previous. 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  duke  of  Burgundy.— 
Tliis  celebrated  military  leader  was  the  son  of  Philip 
the  Good  and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  born  at 
Dijon,  in  November,  1433.  He  was  of  a  violent  im- 
petuous disposition,  sometimes  breaking  out  into 
the  most  extravagant  fury,  and  early  disjjlayed  that 
unhappy  ambition  which  was  the  source  of  his  errors 
and  misfortunes.  His  dislike  of  the  lords  of  the 
house  of  Croy,  the  favourites  of  his  father,  was  in- 
surmountable ;  and,  being  unable  to  procure  their 
disgrace,  he  withdrew  from  the  court,  and  v.-ent  to 
Holland.  He  was  again  reconciled,  however,  with 
his  father,  whom  he  inspired  with  his  own  hatred  of 
Louis  XL,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party  then  forming  against  that  monarch.  Having 
jjassed  through  Flanders  and  Artois,  he  crossed  the 
Somme  at  the  head  of  26,000  men,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Paris.  The  king  sent  the  bishop  of  the  city, 
Alain  Chartier,  to  reproach  him  for  waging  war 
against  his  sovereign.  But  the  heir  of  Burgundy 
answered,  "  Tell  your  master  that  against  a  prince 
who  makes  use  of  the  dagger  and  poison  there  are 
always  sufficient  grounds  of  war,  and  that,  in  march- 
ing against  him,  one  is  very  sure  of  finding,  on  the 
way,  companions  enough.  Moreover,  I  have  taken 
up  arms  solely  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  peojjle, 
nobility,  and  princes  :  these  are  my  accomplices!" 
Louis  met  him  at  Montlheri.  Charles  broke  through 
one  wing  of  the  royal  army,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  on  too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Sur- 
rounded by  fifteen  f^eris  d'armes,  who  had  already 
killed  his  master  of  the  horse,  he  received  a  wound, 
but  refused  to  surrender,  performed  jjrodigies  of 
valour,  and  thus  gave  his  soldiers  time  to  come  to 
his  release.  From  this  time,  Charles  conceived  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents  for  war  that  the 
greatest  reverses  could  not  cure  him  of  it. 

He  succeeded  his  father  in  1467,  and  immediately 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  citizens  of  Liege,  whom 
he  conquered  and  treated  with  extreme  severity.  Be- 
fore this  undertaking,  he  had  been  obliged  to  restore 
to  the  citizens  of  Ghent  the  privileges  which  had 
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been  taken  from  them  by  Philip  the  Good.  He  now 
revoked  his  forced  concessions,  caused  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  to  be  executed,  and  imposed  a  large 
fine  on  the  city.  In  1468  he  married  Margaret  of 
York,  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  and  resolved 
immediately  to  renew  the  c'nil  war  in  France  ;  but 
Louis  disarmed  him  by  giving  him  120,000  crowns  of 
gold.  In  the  same  year  the  monarch  and  the  duke  had 
a  meeting  at  Peronne,  in  order  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences. There  the  duke  learned  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Liege,  instigated  by  the  king,  had  rebelled  anew. 
In  vain  did  Louis  on  oath  protest  his  innocence  :  he 
was  imprisoned  and  strictly  guarded.  After  hesitating 
long  between  the  most  violent  measures,  the  duke 
finally  compelled  the  king  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  most 
disgraceful  condition  of  which  v/as  that  he  should 
march  with  Charles  against  the  city  of  Liege,  which 
he  had  himself  excited  against  the  duke.  Charles 
encamped  before  Liege,  in  company  \\'ith  the  king  : 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers.  Such  success  rendered  the  mind 
of  the  duke  utterly  obdurate,  and  added  the  last 
traits  of  that  inflexible  sanguinary  character  which 
made  him  the  scourge  of  his  neighbours,  and  led  to 
his  own  destruction.  Edward  IV.  conferred  on  him, 
in  1470,  the  order  of  the  garter.  Shortly  after,  he 
received,  in  Flanders,  Edward  himself,  who  came  to 
seek  an  asylum  with  the  duke,  and  Charles  gave  him 
money  and  ships  to  return  to  England.  About  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  the  war  between  the  king  of 
France  and  the  duke  of  Burgimdy  was  renewed  ; 
and  never  did  Charles  show  himself  more  deserving 
of  the  name  of  the  Bold,  or  Rash,  than  in  this  war. 
Forced  to  sue  for  a  truce,  he  nevertheless  soon  took 
up  arms  anew,  accused  the  king,  publicly,  of  magic 
and  poisoning,  and,  at  the  head  of  24,000  men, 
crossed  the  Somme.  He  took  the  city  of  Nesle  by 
storm,  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  it,  and,  as  he  saw  it 
burning,  said,  with  barbarous  coolness,  "  Such  are 
the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  war." 

An  enemy  to  tranquillity,  insensible  to  pleasure, 
loving  nothing  but  destruction  and  bloodshed,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  pride,  master  of  the  art  of  pro- 
curing allies,  Charles,  who  desired  to  be  equal  to 
Louis  XL  in  dignity  and  rank,  as  well  as  in  jiower, 
formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  his  dominions  on  the 
Rhine,  and  elevating  his  states  into  a  kingdom,  un- 
der the  name  of  Belgic  Gaul.  He  visited  the  em- 
peror Frederic  III.,  at  Treves,  to  obtain  the  title  of 
king  and  vicar-general  of  the  empire,  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  marry  his  daughter  to  the  archduke ;  but,  as 
neither  would  enter  first  into  obligations,  they  sepa- 
rated in  dissatisfaction,  and  the  negociation  was 
l)roken  oft'.  Louis,  meanwhile,  involved  Charles  in 
greater  embarrassments,  by  exciting  against  him 
Austria  and  the  S^\^ss.  Charles  now  determined  to 
dethrone  him,  and,  for  this  purpose,  made  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  England ;  but,  being  compelled  to 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  relative,  the  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, he  lost  ten  months  before  Xeuss,  which  he 
besieged  in  vain,  and  then  hastened  to  Lorraine  to 
take  revenge  on  the  duke  Rene,  who  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  France  had  declared  war  against  him.  Hanng 
completed  the  conquest  of  Lorraine  by  the  taking  of 
Nancy,  in  1475,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Smss; 
and  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  these 
peaceful  mountaineers,  who  told  him  that  all  that  he 
could  find  among  them  would  not  be  worth  so  much 
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as  the  spurs  of  his  horsemen,  he  took  the  city  of 
Granson,  and  put  to  the  sword  800  men  by  whom  it 
was  defended.  But  these  cruelties  were  soon  avenged 
by  the  signal  victory  which  the  Swiss  obtained  near 
the  same  city,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1476.  ^Vith  a 
new  army  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  lost  the 
battle  of  Murten;  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
had  fought  in  the  army  of  the  S\viss,  led  the  victors 
to  the  walls  of  Nancy,  which  surrendered  imme- 
diately. At  the  first  information  of  this  siege,  Charles 
marched  to  Lorraine  to  retake  the  city  of  Nancy 
from  the  duke  Rene.  He  entrusted  to  the  count  of 
Campo-Basso  the  charge  of  the  first  attack,  and,  on 
learning  that  this  oflRcer  was  a  traitor,  he  regarded 
the  information  as  a  snare.  Campo-Basso  protracted 
the  siege,  and  gave  Rene  time  to  come  up  with  20,000 
men.  On  the  approach  of  this  army,  he  deserted 
with  his  troops  to  the  enemy,  so  that  the  army  of 
Charles  now  consisted  of  only  4000  men.  Against 
the  advice  of  his  council  Charles  persisted  in  risking 
battle  with  such  unequalforces.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
1477,  the  two  armies  met :  the  right  mng  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  was  broken  through  and  dispersed,  and  the 
centre,  commanded  by  the  duke  in  person,  was 
attacked  in  front  and  flank.  As  Charles  was  putting 
on  his  hehnet,  the  gilded  lion,  which  served  for  a 
crest,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  exclaimed  with  sur- 
prise, "  Ecce  magnum  signum  Dei !"  Defeated,  and 
carried  along  M'ith  the  current  of  fugitives,  he  fell, 
with  his  horse,  into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  killed  by 
the  thrust  of  a  lance,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  body,  covered  with  blood  and  mire,  and  with 
the  head  imbedded  in  the  ice,  was  not  found  till  two 
days  after  the  battle,  when  it  was  so  disfigured  that  for 
some  time  his  own  brothers  did  not  recognize  it.  He 
was  finally  known  by  the  length  of  his  beard  and  nails 
(which  he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  his  defeat  at 
Moral),  as  well  as  by  the  scar  of  a  sword-cut  which 
he  had  received  in  the  battle  of  Montlheri.  With  this 
prince  expired  the  feudal  government  in  Burgundy. 

Charles  was  not  without  good  quahties.  In  the 
government  of  his  people  we  find  no  traces  of  the 
severity  with  which  he  treated  others,  and  his  dis- 
position made  him  attentive  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  He  was  buried  at  Nancy,  at  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1550  Charles  V.,  his 
great-grandson,  caused  his  remains  to  be  conveyed 
to  Bruges.  He  was  married  three  times,  but  left 
only  one  daughter,  Maria,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  by 
Isabella  of  Bourbon,  his  second  wife. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  France. — This  monarch 
was  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  of  Medici. 
He  was  born  in  1550,  at  St.Germain  en-Laye,and  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Francis  II.  No  regency  was 
appointed,  and  it  was  deemed  suflticient  to  write  to 
the  parliament,  through  the  young  prince,  that  he 
had  requested  his  mother  to  undertake  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  affairs  ;  and  the  parliament  ac- 
quiesced in  this  resolution,  to  avoid  exciting  new 
contests  between  the  Guises  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  Catharine  consented  that  the  king  of  Na- 
varre should  be  appointed  governor  general  of  the 
realm,  as  she  was  too  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
his  character  to  fear  it.  In  order  to  gratify  her  am- 
bition, she  resolved  to  throw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion. The  Guises  soon  saw  that  they  must  oppose 
a  Catholic  league  to  the  political  associations  of  the 
CalviuistSy  aud  the  cruel  persecutions  against  the 
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Huguenots  now  broke  out.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king, 
was  shot  by  an  assassin  before  Orleans,  in  February 
1563.  In  his  last  moments  he  advised  the  king  and 
the  queen  mother  to  negociate  with  the  parties. 
This  advice  was  followed,  and  a  treaty  was  signed. 
The  king,  who  was  the  same  year  declared  of  age, 
visited  the  provinces  in  company  with  his  mother. 
At  Bayonne  he  had  a  meeting  with  his  sister  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  lliis  excited  such 
suspicions  in  the  Calvinists  that  they  took  up  arms, 
and  immediately  formed  the  plan  of  attacking  the 
king  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Being  warned  in  sea- 
son he  escaped  the  danger ;  but  this  plot  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  the  hatred  of  Charles,  who  was  proud 
by  nature,  and  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed  for  his 
too  great  confidence  in  his  artful  mother. 

After  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  in  1567,  in  which  the 
constable  of  Montmorenci  lost  his  life,  Catharine  en- 
tered into  negociations  for  peace.  But  the  Calnnists 
reserved  a  part  of  the  places  which  they  were  to  have 
surrendered,  and  continued  to  keep  up  a  communi- 
cation with  England  and  the  German  princes.  A  new 
civil  war  soon  broke  out ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
jealousy  of  Charles,  Catharine  placed  the  duke  of 
Anjou  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army.  The  prince  of 
Conde  having  been  shot  in  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  in 
1569,  and  the  admiral  Coligni  having  been  defeated 
at  Montcontour  in  the  same  year,  the  king  concluded 
peace  in  1570  on  terms  which  were  so  fa\-ourable  to 
the  Calvinists  that  they  seem  even  to  have  suspected 
treachery  under  them.  The  heads  of  that  party  did 
not  therefore  all  appear  at  court  when  Charles  cele- 
brated his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian  II.  By  degrees  this  distrust  disap- 
peared, and  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  of  Na- 
varre (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  with  Margaret,  sister 
of  Charles  IX.,  seemed  to  banish  every  suspicion, 
lliis  marriage  took  place  August  18,  1572.  On  the 
22d  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  life  of  Coligni, 
and  on  the  24th  began  that  massacre  known  under 
the  name  of  "  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's," 
from  having  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  festival 
of  that  saint.  Civil  v/ar  again  broke  out  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  Catharine  now  became  aware  of  the 
errors  of  her  policy.  Charles  could  no  longer  con- 
ceal his  aversion  to  her,  and  was  on  the  point  of  as- 
suming himself  the  reins  of  government  when  he 
died,  childless,  in  1574.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Henry  III.  Charles  was  brave,  indefatigable, 
ambitious,  of  a  lively  penetrating  genius,  and  loved 
the  sciences.  The  cruelties  which  disgrace  his  reign 
should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  mother  rather 
than  himself. 

CHARLES  EMANUEL  I.,  duke  of  Savoy.— 
This  prince  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Rivali  in 
1562,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  ]Montbrun,  Vigo,  Asti,  Chatillon, 
Ostage,  at  the  siege  of  Berne,  and  on  the  walls  of 
Suza.  He  formed,  in  1590,  the  plan  of  uniting  Pro- 
vence to  his  dominions,  and  Phihp  II.  of  Spain,  his 
father-in-law,  obhged  the  parliament  of  Aix  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  the  protector  of  this  province,  in 
order,  by  this  example,  to  induce  France  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king  of  Spain  as  protector  of  the  whole 
realm.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  not  less  ambitious,  like- 
%vise  aimed  at  this  crown  ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Matthias,  desired  also  to  be  chosen  emperor  of  Ger- 
many.    He  hkcwise  intended  to  conquer  the  king- 
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dom  of  Cyprus,  and  to  take  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, the  inhabitants  of  which,  oppressed  by  the 
Turks,  offered  him  the  sovereignty  over  their  country. 
Henry  IV.,  who  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  duke, 
and  whose  general,  the  duke  of  Lesdiguiere,  had 
beaten  Charles  Emanuel  several  times,  entered  at 
last  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him,  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
main quiet,  and  began  again  a  war  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany.  He  died  of  chagrin  at  SaviUon, 
in  1630.  He  is  one  of  those  princes  who  render  the 
surname  of  Great  suspicious.  His  heart  was  as  hard 
as  his  native  rocks.  He  built  palaces  and  churches, 
loved  and  patronised  the  sciences,  but  thought  little 
of  making  them  sources  of  happiness. 

CHARLEMONT,  LORD.— This  distinguished 
nobleman  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Caulfield,  and  acted  so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  century  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  trace  his  life  somewhat  in  detail.  At 
an  early  period  in  life  Lord  Charlemont  determined 
on  taking  a  manly  and  independent  position,  and, 
attaching  himself  neither  to  the  court  nor  to  the 
popular  party,  to  hold  out  a  standard  to  which,  if 
emergency  rendered  it  necessary,  men  of  public  spirit 
and  honourable  principle  might  resort.  He  was  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  found  to  espouse  the  popular  side 
of  some  questions,  from  an  idea  that  a  liberal  oppo- 
sition was  more  necessary  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

In    1763   the    earl   of    Northumberland    ha\4ng 
arrived  in  Ireland,  as  lord  lieutenant,  communicated 
to  Lord    Charlemont  that  the  king  was  so  sensible 
of  the  important  services  he  had    rendered  to  the 
kingdom,  not  only  upon  the  occasion  of  the  descent 
of  a  small  body  of  F"rench  under  M.  Thurot,  upon 
Carrickfergus  in  1760,  but  repeatedly  afterwards  in 
exerting   himself  to   preserve  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  especially  in  the  insurrection 
which  broke  out  in  Armagh  and  Tyrone  in  1763,  he 
had  graciously  directed  that  an  earldom  should  be 
offered  to  him  for  his  acceptance.    Lord  Charlemont, 
after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  his  majesty,  hesitated  a 
little  as  to  the  proffered  dignity,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  be  conceived  his  future  parliamentary 
conduct  was  to  be  influenced  by  it;  but  receiving  an 
assurance  from  the  earl  of  Northumberland  that  no 
such  thing  was  contemplated,  and  it  being  suggested 
that   as   the   offer   of  promotion   having   preceded 
directly  from  the  king  himself  any  refusal  of  it  might 
be  construed  as  a  mark  of  disrespect.  Lord  Char- 
lemont at  once  acquiesced.     It  happened  that  soon 
after  his  sincerity  was  put  to  the  test ;  for  an  address 
being  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  returning  thanks 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  voted 
against   the   address,  though  his  patent   was   then 
passing  through  the  offices.     To  this  patent.  Lord 
Charlemont  some  years  afterwards  thought  it  neces- 
sary,   "  according   to   an   ancient   and   honourable 
usage,"  to  annex  an  engrossed  testimonial,  stating 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  granted,  in  consequence 
of  his  witnessing  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  un- 
warrantable and  unseemly  profusion  of  the  honours 
of  the  peerage  of  Ireland ;  in  this  he  touches  with 
great  modesty  on  his  own  services,  which  he  says 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  be  recorded,  and  recurs 
to  "  the  merits  of  the  first  peer  of  his  family,  and  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  an  earldom  having  been 
intended  for  his  ancestor  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  I." 
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On  the  2(1  of  July,  17CS,  he  was  united  to  Miss 
Hickman,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Hickman,  Esq., 
of  the  county  of  Clare,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family,  allied  to  that  of  Lord  "Windsor.  In  the  midst 
of  political  contests.  Lord  Charleraont  never  lost 
si^ht  of  literature.  He  at  this  time  meditated  a 
history  of  the  poetry  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of 
Dante  to  that  of  Sletastasio ;  but  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tions withdrew  his  attention  from  that  work  for 
several  years.  He  at  last  resumed  it  in  1785,  and 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  best  poets  of  Italy 
during  the  period  alluded  to. 

Some  years  afterwards,  it  was  Lord  Charlemont's 
lot  to  sustain  a  severe  domestic  calamity.  His 
brother,  Francis  Caulfield,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  was  lost  between  Parkgate  and  Dublin,  in 
returning  from  England  to  attend  his  duties  in  par- 
liament as  representative  of  the  borough  of  Char- 
leraont. The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  foundered  at 
sea,  and  all  on  board  ])erished.  By  the  vacancy 
which  Mr.  Caulfield's  death  occasioned  in  parliament, 
the  electors  of  Charlemont  M'ere  enabled,  under  the 
aus])ices  of  his  lordship,  to  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  man  who  was  destined  to  act  a  more 
conspicuous  part  than  any  one  whom  they  had  ever 
before  deputed  to  serve  there.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Grattan,  who  took  his  seat  for  the  first 
time  in  the  house  the  11th  of  Decemljer,  1775. 

The  year  177S  fuinishes  not  only  ample  but  even 
splendid  materials  for  the  historian  of  Ireland,  'i'he 
national  distress  was  indeed  great,  but  the  national 
spirit  was  still  greater.  The  volunteer  army  now 
appeared,  an  institution  totally  unprecedented,  totally 
unlike  any  thing  which  we  read  of  in  the  annals  of 
any  other  nation  of  the  world.  With  the  history  of 
Lord  Charlemont  it  particularly  blends  itself.  It 
gave  to  him  the  justest  celebrity,  and,  as  he  said 
himself,  "  to  that  institution  my  country  owes  its 
liberty, prosperity,  and  safety;  and  if,  after  her  obliga- 
tions, I  can  mention  my  own,  I  owe  to  it  the  princi- 
pal and  dearest  honours  of  my  life." 

The  origin  of  this  singular  association  is  in  general 
pretty  well  known.  About  this  time,  and  perhajjs  a 
year  or  so  before,  some  detached  corps  had  been 
embodied  in  different  jiarts  of  Ireland,  particularly 
the  cotmty  of  We.xford,  by  the  public  spirit  of  some 
gentlemen ;  but  the  volunteer  army  of  Ireland  is 
indebted  for  its  formation  to  a  letter  of  Sir  Richard 
Heron,  who  was  then  there  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Buckinghamshire.  Little  did  that  gentleman  imagine 
that  any  part  of  his  correspondence  should  give  rise 
to  hosts  ofarmed  citizens,  self-paid, self-commissioned, 
which  not  only  ])rotected,  but  for  some  years  spread 
a  glory  round  Ireland,  astonished  England,  and,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe,  obliged  France  to  pause  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  her  ambitious  projects.  An 
embargo  had,  in  coniunction  with  other  causes, 
reduced  the  export,  and  more  especially  the  provision 
trade  of  Ireland.  As  the  south  languished  under  that 
embargo,  so  did  the  north  under  the  ])ressure  of  the 
American  war,  which,  as  far  as  it  coviUi  commercially 
operate  there,  desolated  the  linen  trade,  and,  \nth  the 
falling  off"  of  whatever  meagre  supports  it  had,  fell  also 
the  revenue.  The  reduction  of  the  former  produced  a 
general  discontent,  and  of  the  latter  an  inability  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  town  of  Belfast,  which 
eighteen  years  before  had  been  visited  by  invasion, 
applied  to  government   for  protection   against  the 
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enemy,  who  then  menaced  it  with  peculiar  danger. 
Sir  Richard  Heron's  answer  was  plain  and  candid — 
government  could  afford  it  none. 

Antrim  and  the  adjacent  counties  now  poured  forth 
their  armed  citizens  ;  and  the  tOAvn  of  Armagh  raised 
a  body  of  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  Lord  Charlemont 
placed  himself.  Every  day  beheld  the  institution  ex- 
pand. Several  who  had  at  first  stood  aloof  now  became 
volunteers  from  necessity,  from  fashion.  No  landlord 
could  meet  his  tenants,  nor  member  of  parliament 
his  constituents,  who  was  not  willing  to  serve  and 
act  with  his  armed  countrymen.  The  "  spirit-stirring 
drum"  was  heard  through  every  province,  to  animate 
its  inhabitants  to  the  most  sacred  of  all  duties,  the 
defence  of  their  liberties  and  their  country. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  king  having  detennined  to 
create  a  new  order  of  knighthood  in  Ireland,  to  be 
styled  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick,  Lord  Temple  the 
then  viceroy  MTOte  to  Lord  Charlemont  in  the  most 
complimentary  terms,  alluding  to  his  public  ser\-ices, 
and  requesting  his  permission  to  place  his  name  on 
the  list  then  being  prepared,  in  pursuance  of  his 
majesty's  commands.  Lord  Charlemont,  with  many 
expressions  of  thanks,  accepted  the  honour  proposed 
to  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the 
installation  look  place  and  was  conducted  with  great 
magnificence.  Immense  crowds  attended  the  pro- 
cession of  the  knights  from  the  castle  to  the  cathedral, 
and  Lord  Charlemont,  as  he  passed  along,was  received 
with  a])plause  and  acclamations  by  all  ranks  of 
people. 

Early  in  17S6  Lord  Charlemont  was  placed  in  a 
situation  as  new  as  it  was  agreeable  to  him.  He  was 
elected  president  of  that  learned  body  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  then  incorporated  under  the  auspices 
of  his  majesty.  When  this  honour  was  confeiTedon 
Lord  Charlemont  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  mere 
honorary  distinction  to  add  another  title  to  the 
solemn  enumeration  of  his  dignities  at  the  herald's 
office,  and  nothing  to  literature.  Not  one  of  the 
members  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy 
oftener  than  he  did,  few  so  constantly.  His  con- 
temporary, academicians  were  delighted  with  his 
urbanity,  the  graces  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
variety  of  literary  anecdote,  ancient  and  modern,  with 
which  he  amused  and  indeed  instructed  them  during 
the  intervals  of  their  agreeable  labours  at  the  academy. 
In  such  labours  he  himself  bore  no  inglorious  part. 

The  greater  portion  of  Lord  Charlemont's  life  was 
now  spent  either  at  the  house  he  had  built  at  Palace 
Row  or  at  his  elegant  villa  near  Dublin,  which  he 
had  called  Marino,  from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  friends,  or  engaged 
in  literary  occupations.  His  house  was  unifonnly 
open  to  all  who  had  any  claim  on  his  attention,  either 
from  similarity  of  constitutional  principles  or  their 
cultivation  of  those  pleasing  and  liberal  studies 
which  in  general  employed  his  mind,  and  were  his 
most  agreeable,  though  too  often  only  momentary, 
refuge  from  severer  labours.  Every  foreigner  of 
taste,  and  ever}'  Englishman'of  rank  and  talent,  Avho 
visited  Dublin,  made  it  a  point  to  be  introduced  to 
him.  As  Edmund  Burke  once  said  of  him,  "  he  was 
indeed  a  man  of  such  poHshed  manners,  of  a  mind 
so  truly  adorned  and  disposed  to  the  adoption  of 
whatever  was  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  that  to  see 
and  converse  with  him  should  alone  induce  any  one 
who  relished  such  qualities  to  jiay  a  visit  to  Dubhn." 

About  this  time  an  event  occurred  which  led  to 
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tlie  removal  of  the  legislature  from  Ireland  to  England. 
"We  Jillude  to  the  malady  with  which  the  king  hecame 
afflicted,  and  by  which  the  personal  e.vercise  of  the 
royal  authority  being  interupted,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  e.xigency.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Irish  parliament,  Lord  Charlemont 
took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  deferred  as  long"  as  possible,  and  every  eifort 
was  made  to  secure  a  majority  for  government,  but 
in  vain.  Most  of  the  members  who  had  always  voted 
with  opposition,  and  many  who  on  this  occasion 
left  the  viceroy,  proposed  to  Lord  Charlemont  to  call 
a  general  meeting  of  such  as  were  adverse  to  the 
proceedings  in  tlie  British  parliament.  A  large  party 
therefore  of  the  memljers  of  both  houses  met  at  Char- 
iemont-house,  on  the  •23d  of  February,  1"89.  In  two 
days  after,  the  session  opened,  when  it  was  quickly 
found  there  was  a  preponderance  against  administra- 
tion, as  well  in  the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons  In  the 
House  of  Lords  an  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  moved  by  Lord  Charlemont,  supported  by  the 
duke  of  Leinster,  Lord  Granard,  Lord  Moira,  Lord 
Donoughmore,  and  other  peers,  requesting  his  royal 
highness  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of 
Ireland,  with  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  Regent, 
and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty  to  exercise 
all  regal  powers  during  his  majesty's  indisposition, 
and  no  longer.  Both  houses  now  waited  on  Lord 
Buckingham,  with  their  address  to  the  prince,  which 
his  excellency  refused  to  transmit.  Tlie  consequence 
of  this  refusal  (for  which  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
lord  heutenant  passed  both  houses)  was  that  the 
Commons  appointed  four  of  their  members,  and  the 
Lords  two  of  theirs,  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord 
Charlemont,  to  proceed  to  England  with  the  ad- 
dresses. These  proceedings  terminated  more  happily 
than  had  been  anticipated,  by  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereign  to  perfect  health.  The  deputation  never- 
theless, was  received  most  graciously  by  the  prince, 
who  particularly  distinguished  the  venerable  earl. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  the  health  of  Lord 
Charlemont  began  to  fail  considerably.  He  was  now 
of  rather  advanced  age,  and  his  constitution  had 
never  at  any  time  been  very  robust ;  he,  neverthe- 
less, continued  to  lead  an  active  life,  not  only  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  but  in  forming  the  Vv'hig 
club,  which  was  established  about  this  time,  at  whose 
meetings  he  often  presided,  and  of  which,  when  his 
health  permitted,  he  was  the  life  and  ornament.  It 
consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition 
in  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  the  addition  of 
many  gentlemen  who  were  not  in  parliament,  nor 
belonged  to  any  party,  but  that  of  the  constitution. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  no  less  assiduous  in  form- 
ing the  literary  than  the  political  character  of  his 
country ;  he  attended  constantly  the  meetings  of  the 
Irish  Academy. 

In  the  stormy  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  session  of  1790,  Lord  Charlemont  took  a  deep 
interest,  and  spent  so  much  more  of  his  time  in  the 
lower  house  than  in  the  upper  that  it  was  said  he 
should  have  been  admitted  ad  eundem  in  the  former 
assembly.  It  is  true  he  never  omitted  his  attendance 
in  the  Lords,  but  appeals  constituted,  at  this  time, 
the  principal  business  of  their  lordships. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Bath  waters  being  recom- 
mended as  beneficial  to  the  health  of  some  of  his 
lordship's  family,  he  prepared,  at  the  close  of  April, 
to  go  there,     llie  journey  was  undertaken  by  nim 
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with  cheerfulness.  "  It  is  not  pleasant  to  me,"  says 
he,  "  to  give  up  Marino  ;  it  is  still  less  pleasant  to 
me  to  give  up  my  library ;  but  it  is  least  of  all  plea- 
sant to  me  to  absent  myself  from  that  sj)here  of 
public  life  where  my  endeavours  may  possibly  be  of 
some  small  utility  to  my  country.  My  absence,  how- 
ever, will  be,  I  trust,  but  short ;  and  if  wanted  I  shall 
be  ready  and  at  hand." 

At  Bath  Lord  Charlemont  remained  for  nearly  si.K 
months ;  and  then  returned  to  Ireland  to  resume  his 
usual  avocations.  We  find  him  during  the  succeed- 
ing years  at  his  post  in  parliament,  though  his  health 
continued  to  decline.  We  have  no  particular  event 
to  record  about  this  time,  except  a  melancholy  one, 
the  death  of  his  second  son,  James  Caulfield,  a  fine 
youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1793.  His  loss  was  long  severely  felt  by 
his  father.  In  1796,  the  government  having  deter- 
mined to  raise  yeomanry  corps  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  the  internal  protection  of  the  country  in 
case  of  emergency,  infirm  as  Lord  Charlemont  was 
he  went  down  to  his  own  county  of  Armagh,  where 
he  was  of  essential  service  in  promoting  this  object. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  July  1797, 
the  venerable  earl  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
eldest  son,  Lord  Caulfield,  elected  for  the  county  of 
Armagh,  with  the  entire  approbation  and  a])plaus6 
of  those  concerned  in  the  election.  Such  marks  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  for  himself 
and  his  family  were  always  dear  to  him.  The  debate 
in  which  Lord  Caulfield  spoke  for  the  first  time  was 
on  a  motion  of  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  were  likely  to  conciliate  the  people.  Lord 
Charlemont  happened  to  be  present,  and  in  writing 
to  Dr.  Halliday  he  thus  mentions  the  occurrence  : — 
"  You  will  see  in  the  papers  that  Frank  has  broken 
the  ice,  an  effort  which  gives  me  the  more  pleasure 
as  I  feared  that  the  sheepishness  of  the  father  might 
have  been  entailed  on  the  son.  For  his  first  essay 
he  was  not  deficient  in  matter  nor  in  manner,  and 
he  showed  a  bashfulness  which  indicates  that  sensi- 
bility without  which  no  man  ever  yet  succeeded  as  a 
speaker." 

In  the  beginning  of  179S,  the  health  of  Lord 
Charlemont  began  rapidly  to  sink.  He  was  now  sub- 
ject to  continued  indisposition,  daily  sinking  under 
his  disorder,  but  still  anxiously  employed  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

He  had  attended  constantly  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Union, 
and  the  first  temporary  defeat  of  that  measure  had 
given  him  some  transient  spirits  ;  but  his  health  de- 
clined every  hour,  his  appetite  had  almost  ceased,  his 
limbs  swelled,  and  it  was  evident  to  his  family  and 
his  friends  that  he  could  not  long  sun'ive.  He  was 
visited  in  his  last  illness  by  his  numerous  acquaint- 
ances, till  his  strength  becom.ing  more  and  more 
exhausted  rendered  him  incapable  of  seeing  but 
very  few.  At  last,  for  some  days  pre\'ious  to  his 
dissolution,  he  sank  into  a  species  of  stupor,  and  at 
length  exjiired  at  Charlemont-house,  in  Dublin,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1 799,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  his  funeral 
should  be  public,  and,  though  finally  agreed  on  that 
it  should  be  strictly  private,  it  was  most  numerously 
attended.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Armagh, 
and  interred  in  the  family  vault,  in  the  ancient  ca- 
thedral there. 
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CHARLTON,  WALTER.— This  eminent  Eng- 
lish physician  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet  in  1619. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  favour  of  Charles  L,  and 
in  16S9  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians. He  died  in  1707,  leaving  behind  him 
several  works  on  natural  history  and  antiquities. 

CHARLEVOLX,  PETER  FRANCIS  XAVIER 
DE,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born  at  St.  Quentin  in 
1682.  He  was  for  some  years  a  missionary  in 
America,  and  on  his  return  had  a  chief  share  in  the 
"Journal  de  Trevoux"  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  died  in  1761,  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high  moral 
character  and  extensive  learning.  Of  his  works, 
the  "  Histoire  Ge'nerale  de  la  Nouvelle  France"  is 
the  most  valuable.  This  describes  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  native 
Americans,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted  as  a  writer 
of  good  authority.  His  style  is  simple  and  unaffected, 
but  not  perfectly  correct. 

CHARLOTl'E  AUGUSTA.— This  princess  was 
the  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline  and  George  IV.  of 
England.  She  was_  born  at  Carlton  House  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1796,  and  passed  the  first  years  of 
her  life  under  the  eyes  of  her  mother,  who  watched 
over  her  with  the  fondest  affection.  She  was  after- 
wards placed  under  the  care  of  Lady  Clifford,  and 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  superintended  her  studies. 
These  were  calculated  to  prepare  her  to  become,  one 
day,  the  queen  of  a  great  nation,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  attend  to  them  from  morning  to  evening.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  principal 
ancient  writers,  and  with  the  history  and  statistics  of 
the  European  states,  especially  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  her  native  country.  She  spoke,  with 
ease,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  sung 
well,  played  on  the  harp,  piano,  and  guitar,  and 
sketched  landscapes  from  nature  with  much  taste. 
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Her  style  of  writing  was  pleasing,  and  she  was  fond 
of  poetry.  In  the  unfortunate  dissensions  between 
her  father  and  mother,  she  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
latter.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  fixed  upon  as  her 
future  husband,  and  the  nation  desired  their  union, 
because  the  prince  had  been  educated  in  this  country, 


and  was  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  interests 
of  the  people.  After  having  completed  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  had  served  in  the 
British  army  in  Spain,  and  distinguished  himself 
The  union,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  princess. 

In  the  mean  time,  she  was  introduced  at  court  in 
1815,  on  her  nineteenth  birth-day.  The  princess, 
who,  in  any  situation,  would  have  been  an  ornament 
to  her  sex,  displayed  an  ardent  but  generous  disposi- 
tion, an  independence  and  loftiness  of  sentiment. 
In  1814  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg  \'isited  England, 
in  the  suit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  who  went  to  Lon- 
don after  the  peace  of  Paris,  and,  ha^^ng  made  an 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  princess,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  sue  for  her  hand.  Their  marriage,  the  re- 
sult of  personal  inclination,  was  solemnized  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1816.  The  prince  (whom  Napoleon  de- 
clared, at  St.  Helena,  one  of  the  finest  men  he  had 
ever  seen)  loved  her  with  tenderness.  Tliey  were 
always  together,  rode  out  in  company,  visited  the 
cottages  of  the  country  people,  and  exhibited  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  conjugal  love.  They  seldom  left  Clare- 
mont,  and  only  went  to  London  when  their  presence 
at  court  was  necessary.  Their  domestic  life  re- 
sembled that  of  a  private  family  :  after  dinner,  they 
painted  together,  and  the  evenings  were  devoted  to 
music  or  reading.  Meanwhile,  the  nation  anxiously 
expected  the  moment  when  the  princess,  who  was 
highly  beloved,  should  become  a  mother.  The  ex- 
pectations which  had  been  entertained,  however, 
were  disappointed  by  a  premature  delivery.  On  the 
5th  of  November,  1817,  after  three  days  of  suffering, 
the  princess  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  and  a  few 
hours  after  her  delivery  she  was  seized  with  con- 
\'Talsions,  and  breathed  her  last. 

CHARNOCK,  STEPHEN,  an  eminent  noncon- 
formist divine,  who  was  educated  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  ejected  from  his  living  on 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  after  which  he 
attached  himself  to  the  general  body  of  dissenters, 
preaching  at  various  chapels  in  the  metropolis.  He 
died  in  16S0,  and  his  sermons  and  other  works  were 
afterwards  published  in  two  folio  volumes. 

CHAROST,  ARMAND  JOSEPH  DE  BE- 
THUNE,  DUKE  OF.— This  nobleman  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  1728,  and  proved  himself  a  worthy  de- 
scendant of  his  great  ancestor  Sully.  He  was  the 
friend  and  father  of  his  soldiers,  and  rewarded 
the  brave  from  his  own  resources.  In  1758  he  sent 
all  his  plate  to  the  mint,  to  supply  the  necessities  of 
the  state.  Tlie  peace  concluded  in  1763  restored 
him  to  a  more  quiet  sphere  of  usefulness  ;  yet  he  did 
not  discontinue  his  favours  towards  the  soldiers 
whom  he  had  commanded.  He  was  particularly 
active  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  public  in- 
struction, and  long  before  the  revolution  he  abolished 
the  feudal  services  on  his  own  estates,  and  wrote 
against  feudal  institutions.  He  established  chari- 
table institutions,  pro^^ded  for  the  support  and  in- 
struction of  orphans,  employed  physicians  and  mid- 
wives,  and  founded  and  liberally  endowed  an  hospital. 
In  a  year  of  dearth,  he  imported  grain  into  Calais  at 
his  own  expense.  In  the  assembly  of  the  notables, 
he  declared  himself  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
public  burdens.  Meanwhile  the  revolution  broke 
out ;  and  the  decree  relative  to  a  patriotic  contribu- 
tion appeared.  He  made  a  voluntary  present  of 
100,000  francs  to  the  state.     During  the  reign  of 
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terror  he  retired  to  Meillant,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  did  not  obtain  his  hberty  until  after  the 
9th  Therniidor.  In  the  testimonies  given  in  his 
behalf  by  the  revolutionary  committees,  he  was  called 
the  father  and  benefactor  of  suffering  humanity.  He 
returned  to  Meillant,  where  he  established  an  agri- 
cultural society.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great  for  him, 
and  his  vast  fortune  was  scarcely  sufl^icient  for  his 
enterprises.  He  died  October  27,  1800,  of  the 
small-pox,  lamented  Ijy  the  people,  whose  benefactor 
he  had  been. 

CHASTELER,  JOHN  GABRIEL,  MARQUIS 
OF. — This  nobleman  was  a  descendant  in  a  collateral 
line  from  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.     He  was  born  in 
17<33,  and  received  his  first  education  at  ^letz,  in  the 
College  de  Fort.      In  1776  he  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  and,  after  having  served  against  the  Turks, 
he  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  house  of  Austria  in  the 
disturbances  in  the    Netherlands,      In  1796-97  he 
was  employed  in  the  negociations  of  his  court  in  Po- 
land and  Russia,  v/as  afterwards  with  SuwarotF  in 
Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  several  en- 
gagements with  the  French  armies.     In  1808,  with 
Hoffer,  he   was  the  soul  of  the   celebrated   insur- 
rection in  the  Tyrol,  and  all  the  political  as  well  as 
military  events  which  were  connected  with  it.    Mean- 
while, the  disasters  at  Ratisbon  had  taken  place,  and 
Chasteler  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  northern 
part  of  Tyrol.     Napoleon,  enraged  at  the  surrender 
of  8000  French  and  Bavarians  at  Innspruck,  issued 
a  proclamation  at  Enns,  in  which  "  a  certain  Chas- 
teler, who  calls  himself  a  general  in  the  Austrian 
service,  but  who  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
and  the  author  of  the  murders  committed  upon  the 
French  and  Bavarian  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  Tyrolese  insurrection,"  is  declared  an 
outlaw,  and  ordered  to  be  brought  before  a  court- 
martial,  and  shot  within  twenty-four  hours.     The 
emperor  Francis  commanded  that  an  order  which 
violated  all  international  laws,  and  which  was  the 
more  censurable  as  Chasteler  had  taken  particular 
care  of  the  prisoners  and  the  wounded,   should  be 
met  by  retaliation.     The  Bavarian  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  marshal  duke  of  Dantzic,  entered 
Tyrol  :  Chasteler  fearlessly  encountered  it,  but  his 
army  was  routed.     After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  re- 
ceived several  appointments,  and  in  December,  1814, 
was  made  governor  of  Venice,  where  he  died.  May 
7th,  1825.     This  general  was  of  a  chivalrous  cha- 
racter and   a   cultivated   mind ;    he   spoke    several 
languages,  was  as  brave  as  he  was  generous,  and  was 
one  of  the  noblest  Walloons  in  the  armies  of  Austria. 
CHATEAUROUX,  MARIE  ANNE,  DUCHESS 
OF. — This  celebrated  female,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Nesle,  was  married  to  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Tournelle  in  1734.     Being  left  a  widow  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  was  received  Ijy  her 
aunt,  the  duchess  Mazarin,  but  soon  lost  this  sup- 
port.    Her  two  sisters  (mesdames  de  Vintimille  and 
Maiily)  had  successively  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  favour  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  king  conceived  an 
ardent  passion  for  her.     She  was  made  lady  of  honour 
to  the  queen,  and  afterwards  duchess  of  Chateauroux, 
with  a  pension  of  80,000  livres.     By  her  persuasion 
Louis  XV.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in 
Flanders  and  Alsace,  but  he  fell  sick  at  Metz,  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  he  was  obhged  to  consent  to 
the  dismission  of  the  duchess.     She  was  received  in 
Paris  by  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  king's  recovery. 
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effected  her  recal.  Her  triumph  was  complete,  and 
she  was  promised  the  important  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  dauphiness,  when  she  died,  in  1744. 

CHATHAM,  WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF.— 
This  celebrated  statesman  was  born  at  London  in 
the  year  1708.  He  was  educated  first  at  Eton  and 
afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  in  1726.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  purchased  a  cometcy  in  the 
Blues  ;  but,  urged  ])robably  by  the  desire  of  obtaining 
a  more  suitable  field  for  the  display  of  his  abilities 
than  a  military  life  afforded,  in  1735  he  procured 
himself  to  be  returned  to  parliament  for  the  family 
borough  of  Old  Sarum.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  Pitt  immediately 
joined  the  opposition,  which  eventually  compelled 
that  minister  to  retire  in  1742.  For  the  part  which 
he  thus  took  he  was,  the  year  after  he  entered  par- 
liament, deprived  by  Walpole  of  his  commission,  but 
was  compensated  by  being  made  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  His 
eloquence,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  take  a  part  in  the 
debates,  raised  him  to  distinction  and  importance ; 
and,  imperfectly  as  the  proceedings  of  the  house  were 
then  communicated  to  the  public,  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  of  the  day  seems 
to  have  rapidly  spread  itself  over  the  nation.  It  was 
in  1740,  in  the  course  of  this  contest  with  Walpole's 
administration,  that,  on  a  motion  relating  to  impress- 
ment, he  made  his  famous  reply  to  Mr.  Horatio 
Walpole,  the  brother  of  the  minister,  vindicating 
himself  from  the  double  charge  of  youth  and  thea- 
trical elocution,  which  Johnson  reported  with  so  much 
spirit  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine." 

Walpole's  administration  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  earl  of  Granville)  ;  but 
this  change  did  not  introduce  Pitt  to  oflSce.  The 
celebrated  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marl])orough,  however, 
left  him  in  1744  a  legacy  of  10,000/.,  in  reward,  as  it 
was  expressed  in  the  will,  of  the  noble  disinterested- 
ness with  which  he  had  maintained  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country. 
The  following  year  he  resigned  his  post  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  prince.  In  1746,  under  the  premiership 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  the  first 
time  chosen  to  fill  a  place  in  the  government,  being 
appointed  to  the  office  of  vice- treasurer  for  Ireland, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  the  same  year  to  that 
of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  In  this  situa- 
tion, which  beheld  for  nearly  nine  years,  he  displayed 
his  characteristic  activity,  energy,  and  decision,  and 
the  most  high-minded  integrity  and  contempt  for 
many  of  the  customary  profits  of  office. 

In  1755  however,  on  a  disagreement  with  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues,  he  resigned ;  but  in  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  force  of  public  opinion 
compelled  his  recal ;  and  on  the  4th  December,  1756, 
he  was  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  In 
the  April  following,  finding  his  views  still  thwarted 
by  the  rest  of  the  cabinet,  he  again  retired  ;  but 
within  less  than  three  months  the  king  was  obhged 
to  peld  to  the  national  voice,  the  ministry  was  driven 
from  power,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  Pitt,  who,  reinstated  in  his  former  place 
of  secretary  of  state,  now  exercised  under  that  name 
the  authority  of  premier.  For  the  next  four  years 
Pitt  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  director  of 
the  energies  of  England ;  and  they  are  four  of  the 
most  glorious  years  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
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Victory  crowned  the  British  arms  wherever  they  ap- 
peared, whether  on  sea  or  on  land  ;  the  French  were 
beaten  at  ahnost  every  point  both  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west ;  the  vast  territory  of  Canada  was  wrested 
from  them,  almost  before  the  government  at  home 
was  aware  that  it  was  in  danger;  and  they  were 
eventually  stripped  of  nearly  all  their  other  colonies 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Along  with  these  suc- 
cesses abroad,  tranquillity  and  contentment  at  home 
no  less  remarkably  distinguished  the  supremacy  of 
this  able,  patriotic,  and  popular  minister.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1760,  George  II.  died,  and  the  ascendancy  of 
new  principles  which  the  new  reign  brought  along 
with  it  before  long  compelled  Pitt  to  tender  the  re- 
signation of  his  services.  His  administration  ter- 
minated, and  that  of  Lord  Bute  commenced,  in 
October,  1761. 

No  fallen  minister  ever  carried  with  him  more 
completely  the  confidence  and  regret  of  the  nation 
over  whose  councils  he  had  presided  :  but  the  king 
was  also  popular  at  this  time,  and,  the  war  being  con- 
tinued by  his  new  ministers  with  vigour  and  success, 
no  discontent  appeared  till  after  the  conclusion  of 
l)eace.  Our  triumphs  in  the  West  Indies  over  both 
France  and  Spain  had  particularly  elated  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  conceived  that  we  ought 
either  to  dictate  a  peace  as  concjuerors  or  continue 
the  war  till  our  adversaries  should  be  more  effectually 
humbled.  With  these  ideas,  when  the  preliminaries 
for  peace  were  discussed  in  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt, 
though  he  had  been  for  some  time  confined  by  a  se- 
vere fit  of  the  gout,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours  in  the  deljate. 
He  gave  his  opinion  distinctly  upon  almost  every 
article  in  the  treaty,  and,  upon  the  whole,  maintained 
that  it  was  inadequate  to  the  conquests  and  just  ex- 
])ectations  of  the  kingdom.  Peace  was  however  con- 
cluded on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
continued  unemployed.  He  had  the  magnanimity 
not  to  enter  into  that  petulant  and  undiscriminating 
plan  of  opposition  which  has  so  frequently  disgraced 
the  ill-judging  candidates  for  ])0wer,  but  maintained 
his  popularity  in  dignified  retirement,  and  came  for- 
ward only  when  great  occasions  appeared  to  demand 
his  interference.  One  of  these  was  the  important 
question  of  general  warrants  in  1764,  the  illegality 
of  which  he  maintained  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
genius  and  eloquence.  A  search  or  seizure  of  papers, 
without  a  specific  charge  alleged,  would  be,  as  he 
justly  contended,  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
liberty.  The  most  innocent  man  could  not  be  secure. 
"  But  by  the  British  constitution,"  he  continued, 
"  every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  Not  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  battlements.  It  may  be  a 
straw-built  shed.  Every  wind  of  heaven  may  whistle 
rovmd  it.  All  the  elements  of  nature  may  enter  it. 
But  the  king  cannot;  the  king  dares  not." 

When  the  discontents  in  America  began  to  appear, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  stamp  act,  Mr.  Pitt  again 
found  a  subject  for  his  exertions.  The  repeal  of  that 
act  being  proposed  in  March,  1766,  by  the  new  mi- 
nistry of  the  Rockingham  party,  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
not  connected  with  them,  very  forcibly  supported  the 
measure. 

In  1766  Mr.  Pitt  was  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  at 
the  same  time  created  earl  of  Chatham,  a  title  by 
which  he  has  been  since  imiversally  known,  but  he 
resigned  his  ministerial  office  on  the  second  of  No- 
vember, 17G8,  and  it  was  the  last  public  employment 
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which  he  ever  accepted.  He  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  have  been  desirous  of  returning  to  oflSce.  He  was 
now  sixty ;  and  the  gout,  by  which  he  had  been  long 
afflicted,  had  become  too  frequent  and  violent  in  its 
attacks  to  allow  of  close  or  regular  application  to 
business.  In  the  intervals  of  his  disorder  he  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  exert  himself  on  questions  of 
great  magnitude,  and  was  particularly  strenuous  in 
1775,  and  the  ensuing  years,  against  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  ministers  in  the  contest  with  America. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  things  he  maintained  his  native 
spirit.  When  France  began  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
test, he  fired  with  indignation  at  the  insult ;  and 
when,  in  1778,  it  was  thought  necessary,  after  the  re- 
peated misfortunes  of  the  war,  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  America,  he  summoned  up  all  the 
strength  that  remained  within  him  to  pour  out  his  dis- 
approbation of  a  measure  which  he  considered  so  in- 
glorious. He  did  so  in  a  speech  of  considerable  energy, 
and,  being  answered  in  the  course  of  the  debate  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  seemed  agitated  with  a  desire  to 
reply;  but  when  he  attempted  to  rise  the  effort  proved 
too  violent  for  his  debilitated  constitution,  and  he  sank 
in  a  kind  of  fit  into  the  arms  of  those  who  were  near 
him.  This  extraordinary  scene  of  a  great  statesman 
almost  dying  in  the  last  exertion  of  his  talents  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  pencil,  and  will  live  for  ever 
in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen.  He  did  not  long 
survive  this  effort.  This  debate  happened  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1778,  and  he  died  on  the  11th  of  May 
ensuing. 

Lord  Chatham  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  and  two  monu- 
ments were  erected  to  his  memory,  one  of  which  is 
given  in  the  sketch  beneath. 


The  scntunents  of  Lord  Chatham  were  liberal  and 
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elevated,  but  he  was  haughty  and  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, and  perhaps  exhibited  too  marked  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  superiority.  His  private  Ufe  was 
as  estimable  as  his  public  character.  To  use  the 
language  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  it  was  stained  by  no 
vice,  nor  sullied  by  any  meanness."  JSo  literary 
production  of  Lord  Chatham,  except  one  or  two  short 
poems,  had  appeared  until  the  publication  I)y  Lord 
Grenville,  in  1804,  of  his  "  Letters"  to  his  nephew, 
afterwards  the  first  Lord  Camelford,  which  contain 
much  excellent  advice  to  a  young  man,  clothed  in 
easy  and  familiar  language,  and  reflect  equal  honour 
on  the  author's  head  and  heart. 

But  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
distinguished  statesman  than  by  quoting  the  masterly 
delineation  by  Wilks  : — "  He  was  born  an  orator, 
and  from  nature  possessed  every  outward  requisite 
to  bespeak  respect  and  even  awe.  A  manly  figure, 
with  the  eagle  eye  of  the  famous  Conde',  fixed  your 
attention,  and  almost  commanded  reverence  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared  ;  and  the  keen  lightnings  of  his  eye 
spoke  the  high  spirit  of  his  soul  before  his  lips  had 
pronounced  a  syllable.  There  was  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion in  his  look  when  he  eyed  any  one  askance. 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  force  of  that  contagion. 
The  fluent  Murray  has  faultered,  and  even  Fox 
shrunk  back  appalled  from  an  adversary  '  fraught 
with  fire  unquenchable,'  if  I  may  borrow  the  ex- 
pression of  our  great  Milton.  He  had  not  the  cor- 
rectness of  language  so  striking  in  the  great  Roman 
orator,  but  he  had  the  verba  ardentia,  the  bold  glow- 
ing words." — See  Pitt.' 

CHATTERTON,  THOMAS,  a  youthful  poet  whose 
genius,  eccentricity,  and  melancholy  fate  have  gained 
him  much  celebrity.  He  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1752  of  poor  ])arents,  and  he  had  not  learned  to  read 
when  an  old  French  musical  work  happened  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  the  characters  of  which  excited  his 
curiosity.  When  eight  years  old  he  entered  a  charity- 
school  at  Colston,  where  the  workings  of  his  genius 
lay  concealed  under  the  appearance  of  melancholy 
and  incapacity.  However,  when  about  ten  years  of 
age,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  which  became 
from  that  period  a  kind  of  ruling  passion.  His  first 
work  was  a  satire  on  a  Methodist  who  had  abandoned 
his  sect  from  interested  motives.  This  work  was  re- 
ceived with  much  applause.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  left  school,  and  was  articled  as  apprentice  to  a  scri- 
vener at  Bristol.  His  father,  who  died  before  his 
birth,  had  accidentally  obtained  possession  of  a 
number  of  old  parchments  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Many  of  these  were  consumed  in  the  family ;  but 
several  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chatterton,  who,  after 
a  few  days,  declared  that  he  had  discovered  a  trea- 
sure. He  then  procured  glossaries  of  the  old  dia- 
lects of  the  country,  and  in  1768,  when  the  new 
bridge  at  Bristol  was  completed,  he  inserted  a  paper 
in  the  "  Bristol  Journal,"  entitled  "  A  Description 
of  the  Friars'  first  Passing  over  the  Old  Bridge, 
taken  from  an  Ancient  Manuscript."  At  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  this  paper  he  was  but  sixteen 
years  old.  Upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  obtained  it,  he  finally  asserted 
that  he  was  in  the  possession  of  several  valuable  old 
manuscripts,  taken,  as  those  above-mentioned  really 
were,  from  an  old  chest  in  Redcliffe  Church,  Bristol. 
A  view  of  the  interior  of  this  room  is  given  in  the 
subjoined  sketch,  which  from  its  peculiar  architecture 
appears  to  have  been  weU  fitted  for  the  study  of  the 
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monkish  poet  to  whom  Chatterton  ascribed  the  com' 
position  of  his  principal  works. 


He  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  composition 
of  several  poems,  which  he  attributed  to  different 
ancient  writers,  and  in  1769  he  ventured  to  write  to 
Horace  Walpole,  giving  him  an  account  of  his  lite- 
rary discoveries,  and  enclosing  a  specimen.  Having 
received  a  polite  answer,  he  wrote  a  second  letter, 
informing  Walpole  of  his  situation,  and  requesting 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  follow  his  in- 
clination for  poetry.  Walpole  however,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  discovered  the  poems  to  be  spuriou:^, 
returned  them  to  Ch  atterton  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  him.  Discontented  with  his  situation,  he 
obtained  a  release  from  his  apprenticeship  by  threat- 
ening to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  went  to  London. 
The  favourable  reception  which  he  there  met 
from  the  booksellers  inspired  him  with  new  hopes, 
and  he  wrote  for  several  journals  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition.  He  indulged  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
revolution,  and  used  to  boast  that  he  was  destined  to 
restore  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Failing  to  procure 
the  rewards  which  he  had  expected  for  his  exertions 
in  favour  of  this  party,  he  observed  that  "  he  must 
be  a  poor  author  who  cannot  write  on  both  sides." 
On  this  principle  he  acted  ;  but  prosperity  did  not 
attend  his  dereliction  from  principle.  His  situation 
daily  became  worse.  Although  extremely  temperate, 
and  often  voluntarily  confining  himself  to  bread  and 
water,  he  was  frequently  destitute  even  of  these 
necessaries.  What  he  gained  by  his  labours  he 
spent  partly  in  presents  for  his  mother  and  sisters, 
to  whom  he  always  held  out  the  most  splendid 
expectations,  partly  in  public  places  of  amusement, 
which  he  continued  to  visit  under  the  appearance  of 
easy  circumstances.  At  last,  after  having  been  several 
days  without  food,  he  poisoned  himself  in  177U, 
when  not  yet  eighteen  years  old. 

His  works  were  more  extensively  read  as  the 
pubhc  became  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
misfortunes.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  poems 
published  under  the  name  of  Rowley,  which  he 
composed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  They  display 
a  vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination,  fertihty  of  in- 
vention, and  often  a  deep  sensibiUty.  Among  the 
poems  which  he  pubUshed  under  his  own  name,  his 
satires  deserve  the  preference.  His  prose  writings 
are  spirited,  and  have  been  several  times  repubUshed. 

CHAUCER,  GEOFFREY.— This  early  Enghsh 
author,  who  has  justly  been  styled  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  was  born  in  London  in  1328,  and 
2  F 
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studied  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Court  of  Love," 
the  oldest  poem  now  extant  in  the  English  language. 


Having  improved  himself  by  travelling,  he  studied 
law  for  some  time;  but,  becoming  disgusted  mth 
this  study,  he  repaired  to  court,  where  he  became 
yeoman  to  Edward  III.,  and  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  king,  and  particularly  with  his  son,  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Lancaster.  He 
was  the  confidant  of  the  prince's  love  to  his  cousin, 
the  duchess  Blanche,  and  made  their  love,  their  mar- 
riage, and  the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  duchess, 
the  themes  of  several  songs.  The  duchess,  however, 
soon  found  a  rival  in  Lady  Catharine  Swynford, 
whose  sister  Chaucer  married.  This  alliance  esta- 
blished him  more  firmly  in  favour  of  the  duke,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  to  the  most  ho- 
nourable offices.  He  was  sent  ambassador  to  Genoa, 
on  which  occasion  he  visited  Petrarch.  He  was  also 
sent  as  envoy  to  Charles  V.  of  France,  to  negociate 
the  renewal  of  the  truce,  and  a  marriage  between 
Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  king's  daughter, 
in  which  mission,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful. 

As  an  adherent  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  WicklifFe,  and  formed  a  close 
connexion  with  him ;  but  neither  business,  nor  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  nor  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  time,  interrupted  his  poetical  labours. 
His  first  poem  was  soon  followed  by  "Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  the  "  House  of  Fame,"  and  other  works, 
which  were  imitations  of  Boccaccio  and  other  less 
celebrated  authors.  He  seems  particularly  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  works  of  the  Troubadours. 
These  works  bear  the  stamp  of  the  corru])t  taste 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  throughout  Europe ; 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  correct  delineation  of 
character.  In  1382  the  Wickliffites  attempted,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  to  elect  a  lord 
mayor  of  London  of  their  own  party.  The  disturb- 
ances to  which  this  dispute  gave  rise  occasioned  a 
severe  persecution  of  that  sect  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  and  Chaucer,  who  was  hated  by  the  people 
as  the  personal  friend  of  Wicklifte,  tied  to  Hainault, 
where  he  continued  to  receive  his  salary.  The  faith- 
lessness of  his  agents,  who  discontinued  their  re- 


mittances, having  obliged  him  to  make  a  secret 
journey  to  England,  he  was  discovered,  arrested,  and 
deprived  of  his  post  of  comptroller  of  the  customs, 
the  duties  of  which  had  been  discharged,  in  his 
name,  by  his  deputy.  He  finally  obtained  his  liberty 
by  disclosing  the  designs  of  the  party  with  which  he 
had  been  connected.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him 
a  load  of  obloqiiy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
suflFering  from  poverty.  During  his  distresses  he 
wrote  his  "  Testament  of  Love,"  a  sort  of  imitation 
of  Boethius's  "  De  Consolatione,"  which  he  had 
translated  in  his  youth.  Chaucer's  situation  was 
once  more  changed  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, who,  in  the  hope  of  ascending  the  Spanish 
throne,  had  entered  into  a  second  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel ;  and,  though  he  had 
returned  from  Spain  in  1389  without  having  gained 
this  object,  yet  he  brought  back  considerable  sums, 
which  he  employed  in  reviving  his  party  at  court. 
Four  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  the 
duke  married  Catharine  Swynford,  and  Chaucer, 
now  nearly  connected  with  the  royal  family,  regained 
the  favour  of  the  court,  and  was  restored  to  his 
office.  After  the  duke's  death  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  retirement  at  Donnington  Castle,  where  the  oak 
in  the  shade  of  which  it  was  said  he  loved  to  muse 
long  bore  his  name.  There  he  wrote  his  most  cele- 
brated work,  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  in  verse. 
Tliey  are  distinguished  for  variety  of  character  and 
liveliness  of  description.  Chaucer  is  the  first  writer 
who  introduced  the  spirit  and  fictions  of  chivalry  into 
poetry.  His  "Sir  Topaz,"  however, is  written  in  ridi- 
cule of  these  fictions.  Chaucer  died  about  1400, 
and  the  original  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
sketch. 


CHAUDET,  ANTOINE  DENIS,  a  celebrated 
French  sculptor,  who  was  born  at  Paris,  March  31, 
1763,  when  the  most  corrupt  taste  in  sculpture  pre- 
vailed. In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy,  and  he  then 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  met  the  celebrated  Drouais. 
They  were  soon  united  by  the  ties  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friendship  and  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  art. 
After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  academy.  His  first  work  was  a  bas-relief  under 
the  peristyle  of  the  Pantheon,  representing  the  love 
of  glory.  The  bad  taste  of  the  period  could  not 
justly  estimate  the  grand  and  simple  character  of 
this  work :  it  was  reserved  for  later  times  to  appre- 
ciate the  masterly  and  sublime  performance.     Tra- 
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vellers  may  find  in  the  museums  of  the  Luxembourg 
and  Trianon  several  of  Chaudet's  finest  works;  among 
them,  La  SensibUite,  a  young  girl  astonished  at  the 
motion  of  the  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from 
her  touch  ;  the  beautiful  statue  of  Cyparissa,  &c. 
Chaudet  died  at  Paris  in  April,  in  1810. 

CHAUFEPIE,  JAMES,  a  French  Protestant 
minister,  who  compiled  a  valuable  "  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary."  He  was  born  in  1702,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1786. 

CHAULIEU,  GUILLAUME  AMFRYE  DE, 
was  born  at  Fontenai  in  1639,  early  distinguishe(l 
himself  by  his  genius,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
duke  of  Vendome,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  abbot  of  Aumale,  and  received  besides 
several  other  benefices,  so  that  his  yearly  income 
amounted  to  30,000  livres.  Pleasure  was  now  the 
sole  occupation  of  Chaulieu  ;  he  lived  in  the  temple 
where  many  persons  were  assembled,  who,  like  him- 
self, united  the  love  of  pleasure  ^vith  a  taste  for  let- 
ters. In  this  society  of  epicureans,  though  it  was 
frequently  visited  by  the  grand  prior  of  Vendome 
himself,  decorum  and  morality  were  not  very  rigo- 
rously observed  ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
heightened  by  poetical  sallies.  Chaulieu,  a  disciple 
of  Chapelle  and  Bachaum.ont,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  rest  by  the  charms  of  his  wit  and  the 
gaiety  of  his  disposition,  and  received  the  surname 
of  the  Anacreon  of  the  Temple.  Like  Anacreon,  he 
devoted  himself  to  love  and  poetry  to  the  last.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafare,  he  describes  himself 
as  vain,  impatient,  and  impetuous,  by  turns  active 
and  indolent,  fond  of  projects,  and  not  less  fond  of 
repose.  He  died  in  his  house  in  the  Temple,  in 
1720,  aged  eighty-one.  La  Harpe  justly  remarks 
that  his  verses  display  the  negligence  of  an  indolent 
mind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  good  taste,  and  are  free 
from  all  affectation. 

CHAUNCEY,  SIR  HENRY.— This  eminent 
English  antiquary  was  born  at  Hertford  in  1632. 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  in  1681,  and  after- 
wards created  a  Welsh  judge.  A  short  time  prior  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1700,  he  published  his 
"  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire."  An  en- 
larged edition  of  the  work  has  since  been  published 
by  Mr.  Clutterbuck. 

CHAUSSEE,  PIERRE  CLAUDE  NIVELLE 
DE  LA,  a  dramatic  writer,  born  at  Paris  in  1692. 
His  first  work  was  a  critique  on  "  the  Fables  of  La  j  Powerful  means  were   adopted   to  convert  him   to 
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CHEKE,  SIR  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  states- 
man and  cultivator  of  classical  literature,  who  was 
born  at  Cambridge  in  1514,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  St.  John's  College,  in  the  university  of  that 
place.  After  having  travelled  on  the  continent,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  made  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  in  which  oflRce  he  distinguished 
himself  byintroducingmanyimprovements  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  that  language.  Bishop  Gardiner,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  opposed  these  innovations, 
and  a  literary  correspondence  took  place  between  the 
professor  and  the  chancellor,  which  was  some  time 
after  published. 

In  1544  Cheke  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  and  he  appears, 
likewise,  to  have  assisted  in  the  education  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  he 
received  a  pension  of  100  marks,  was  made  provost 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  grants  of 
considerable  landed  property.  He  soon  after  mar- 
ried, and  in  1547  retired  from  court  to  the  university, 
in  consequence  of  some  disappointment,  but  was 
soon  recalled,  and  remained  a  great  favourite  with 
the  king  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  In  1550  he  was 
made  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber;  the  next 
year  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1553  he  obtained  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state.  He  was  also  a  privy 
counsellor.  The  death  of  his  royal  patron  occasioned 
a  revolution  in  his  fortunes.  Cheke  was  a  sincere 
Protestant  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  Englan 
and,  having  had  the  imprudence  to  engage  in  the 
scheme  for  raising  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  crown,  he 
was  on  its  failure  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  a 
few  months,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty  ;  and, 
having  obtained  from  Queen  Mary  permission  to 
travel,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  thence  to  Strasburg, 
in  Germany. 

His  conduct  while  abroad  gave  offence  to  the 
Catholic  zealots  in  England,  who  procured  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates,  on  the  pretext  of  his  having 
exceeded  the  leave  of  absence  which  had  been  granted 
him.  He  was  then  obliged  to  support  himself  by 
giving  lectures  on  the  Greek  language.  In  1556, 
having  been  induced  to  visit  Brussels  (probably 
through  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies),  he  was 
there  arrested  by  order  of  Phili])  II.,  then  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  sent  prisoner  to  England. 


Motte."  "Wlien  La  Motte  advanced  the  paradox  that 
verse  is  useless  in  the  tragedy  and  ode,  he  was  an- 
swered by  Chausse'e,  in  his  "  Epitre  a  Clio,"  which 
is  still  esteemed.  His  first  dramatical  work,  "  La 
Fausse  Antipathie,"  -svritten  after  he  had  passed  the 
age  of  forty,  was  received  with  approbation.  The 
following  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  new  species 
of  drama  which  he  introduced  : — ITie  actress  Qui- 
nault,  perceiving  a  good  subject  for  an  affecting 
drama  in  a  farce,  proposed  it  to  Voltaire,  who  de- 
clined the  attempt.  She  then  applied  to  Chaussee, 
who  at  her  suggestion  wrote  "  Le  Prejuge'  a  la 
Mode."  Thus  the  sentimental  comedy  originated 
from  the  farce.  Chaussee  then  attempted  tragedy, 
and  wrote  the  unsuccessful  piece  "  Maximien,"  a 
subject  which  had  already  been  treated  of  by 
Corneille.  His  "  Ecole  des  Meres,"  and  his  "  Gou- 
vemante,"  which  followed,  are  still  acted.  He  died 
in  1754.  Voltaire  says  he  is  one  of  the  first  writers 
after  those  of  genius. 


popery.  The  fear  of  death  prevailed  over  his  con- 
stancy, and  he  was  induced  to  make  a  public  abjura- 
tion of  his  former  faith.  His  estates  were  not 
restored,  but  he  received  an  equivalent  for  them 
from  the  queen,  and  he  was  much  caressed  by  the 
heads  of  the  Catholic  party,  who  however,  with  cruel 
policy,  obliged  him  to  sit  on  the  bench  at  the  trials 
of  the  unfortunate  Protestants.  It  is  a  circumstance 
honourable  to  his  character  that  he  appears  to  have 
keenly  felt  his  degraded  situation.  He  died  of  grief 
not  long  after,  in  September  1557.  Sir  John  Cheke 
published  several  small  treatises,  original  and  trans- 
lated, chiefly  relating  to  theology.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  many  works  preserved  in  manuscript. 
Among  these  is  an  English  translation  of  the  gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  intended  to  exemplify  his  plan  for 
the  reformation  of  the  English  language,  by  banishing 
from  it  all  words  but  such  as  are  of  Saxon  origin. 

CHENEVIX,  RICHARD,  a  very  versatile  writer, 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
2  F  2 
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He  published  several  works  on  chemistry,  and  pro- 
duced two  popular  tragedies.  Mr.  Chenevix  died  at 
Paris  in  1830. 

CHESELDEN,  AVILLIAM.— A  celebrated  En- 
glish surgeon  and  anatomist,  who  was  born  in  Lei- 
cestershire in  1688,  and  after  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and  some  medical  instruction  in  the  country 
he  proceeded  to  London  to  prosecute  his  studies. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  began  to  give  lectures 
on  anatomy,  and  in  1/11  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  S. 
In  1713  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body,"  long  esteemed  a  favourite  manual 
of  the  science.     He  continued  his  lectures  for  more 
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than  twenty  years,  during  which  he  gradually  rose 
to  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  1723  he  puhhshed 
a  treatise  on  the  "  High  Operation  for  the  Stone." 
Cheselden,  who  was  a  very  dexterous  and  successful 
operator,  afterwards  added  to  his  reputation  by 
practising  what  is  termed  the  lateral  method  of  ope- 
rating for  the  stone  since  generally  adopted.  A  pe- 
culiar operation  which  he  performed  on  a  youth  of 
fourteen  who  had  been  blind  from  his  birth,  and  who 
obtained  his  sight  by  means  of  it,  attracted  much 
notice  ;  and  in  1728  he  published  an  accoimt  of  it  in 
llie  "Philosophical  Transactions."  In  1733  was 
published  his  "  Osteography,  or  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones,"  folio,  consisting  of  plates  and  short  expla- 
nations, a  splendid  and  accurate  work.  Cheselden 
obtained  in  1737  the  appointment  of  chief  surgeon 
to  Chelsea  Hospital.  This  situation  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  took  jilace  at  Rath  on  the  10th  of  April 
1752,  in  consequence  of  a  lit  of  apoplexy.  Besides 
the  [productions  already  mentioned,  he  published  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  "  Le  Dran's  Surgery," 
and  several  other  anatomical  and  surgical  pajjers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  I'iie  ])rivate  cha- 
racter of  Cheselden  Avas  generally  respectable  ;  but 
he  was  not  exempt  from  faults  and  foibles.  Among 
these  was  a  predilection  for  pugilism,  and  a  degree 
of  vanity  which  rendered  him  more  ambitious  of  be- 
ing thought  a  skilful  architect  or  coachmaker  than  a 
good  anatomist.  He  was,  however,  humane  and 
lilieral,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  ]iope  and  other 
lilerarv  men  with  wliom  he  was  acquainted. 

CHESxXE,     ANDREW    DU. —A  very  eminent 


French  historian  was  a  native  of  Touraine.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer to  the  king  of  France,  which  office  he 
held  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1640.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  this  country,  which  is  much  admired  in 
France. 

CHESTERFIELD,  PHILIP  DORMER  STAN- 
HOPE.— This  celebrated  statesman  and  author  was 
born  at  London  in  1694.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1714  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  acquired,  particularly  at  Paris,  that  polished 
grace  of  manners  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished. On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  General 
Stanhope,  his  great  uncle,  procured  him  the  place  of 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  the  borough  of  St.  Germain's,  in  Corn- 
wall, elected  him  to  parliament,  though  he  had  not 
yet  attained  the  legal  age.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
month  of  his  membership,  he  delivered  a  speech,  in 
which  he  astonished  the  audience  by  the  vigour  of 
his  thoughts  no  less  than  by  the  elegance  of  his  style 
and  the  facility  and  grace  of  his  delivery.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  ecjually  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  he  took  his  seat  after  his  father's  death. 

In  1728  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland, 
and  succeeded  in  dehvering  Hanover  from  the  cala- 
mities of  a  war,  by  which  it  was  threatened.  On  his 
return,  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  and  lord 
steward  of  the  household  to  George  II.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
on  his  return,  in  1746,  received  the  place  of  secretary 
of  state;  but  he  soon  retired  from  public  affairs,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  to  study  and  the 
society  of  his  friends.  His  talents  as  an  author  are 
displayed  in  several  moral,  critical,  and  humorous 
essays,  in  his  parliamentary  speeches,  which  were 
printed  at  a  later  period,  and  particularly  in  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  to  his  son,  which  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  To  the  charms  of  wit  and  grace 
he  united  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  the  political  condition  of  Europe,  ex- 
tensive information,  a  noble  and  unaffected  elegance, 
and  a  style  that  would  do  honour  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced writer.  All  this,  however,  cannot  excuse 
the  corrupt  moral  tone  of  his  letters.  One  is 
shocked  to  hear  a  father  recommending  to  his  son 
grace  of  manners  as  the  most  essential  quality  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  even  instigating  him  to  licen- 
tious irregularities.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however, 
in  his  excuse,  that  the  young  man  to  whom  these 
letters  were  addressed  (a  natural  son,  whom  he  had 
adopted  under  the  name  of  Stanhope)  was  remark- 
able for  the  awkwardness  of  his  manners,  and  that 
his  father,  who  set  so  high  a  value  on  elegance, 
hoped  to  inspire  him  with  the  same  taste  by  setting 
the  subject  in  its  strongest  light.  His  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  not  successful.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
hfe,  Chesterfield  became  deaf,  and  suffered  from 
other  bodily  infirmities,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  his 
last  days.  He  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Bolin- 
broke,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  called  him  a  wit 
among  lords  and  a  lord  among  wits,  and  said  of  his 
letters  that  they  taught  "the  morals  of  a  prostitute 
and  the  manners  of  a  dancing-master."  He  died  in 
1773,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

CHETHAM,  HUMPHREY.— This  eminent  mer- 
chant was  born  at  ('ram])sal],  in  Lancashire,  towards 
the   close  of  the  sixteenth  century ;    and,    having 
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realized  a  large  fortune,  left  by  will  a  sufficient  sum 
for  the  endowment  of  a  literary  institution  at  Man- 
chester, which  still  bears  his  name.  The  college 
contains  many  curious  books  and  manuscripts. 

CHEYNE,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  physician 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  167 1,  and,  after  taking  his 
doctor's  degree,  settled  in  London.  He  published 
several  medical  works  tending  to  jjoint  out  the  great 
advantages  of  a  simple  diet.  His  "  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion"  is  also  a  good  Ijook. 
Dr.  Chcyne  died  at  Bath  in  1743. 

CHIABRERA,  G.\BRIEL,  a  celebrated  poet,  born 
at  Savona,  in  the  Genoese  territory,  in  1552.  His 
poetical  genius  developed  itself  late  in  life,  and  he 
was  considerably  advanced  when  he  began  to  study 
the  poets  attentively.  He  preferred  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  Pindar,  his  admiration  for  whom  in- 
spired him  with  the  desire  of  imitating  him.  Thus 
he  created  a  manner  and  style  which  was  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  other  Italian  lyric  poets, 
and  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  the  Italian 
Pindar.  Equally  successful  were  his  attempts  to 
imitate  Anacreon  ;  his  canzonets  are  as  easy  and 
elegant  as  his  canzoni  are  sublime.  He  is,  besides, 
the  author  of  several  epic,  dramatic,  pastoral,  and 
other  poems.  His  fame  soon  spread  over  all  Italy. 
He  visited  Rome,  and  presided  a  considerable  time 
at  Florence  and  Genoa.  Wherever  he  went,  he  v/as 
loaded  with  presents  and  honours.     He  died  in  163S. 

CHICHLEY,  HENRY.  —  This  eminent  eccle- 
siastic was  born  in  1362  at  Higham-Ferrars  in  North- 
amptonshire, of  parents  who,  if  not  distinguished  by 
their  opulence,  were  at  least  enabled  to  place  their 
children  in  situations  which  qualified  them  for  pro- 
motion in  civil  and  political  life.  Their  sons,  Robert 
and  Thomas,  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
magistracy  of  London  ;  and  Henry,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  placed  at  Winchester  School,  and 
thence  removed  to  New  College,  where  he  studied 
the  ci^^l  and  canon  law.  Of  his  proficiency  here 
we  have  little  information ;  but  the  progress  of  his 
advancement  indicates  that  he  soon  acquired  distinc- 
tion and  conciliated  the  affection  of  the  first  patrons 
of  the  age.  From  1392  to  1407  he  can  be  traced 
through  various  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  dig- 
nities, for  some  at  least  of  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Richard  Metford,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  valu- 
able friend  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year ;  but  his  reputation  was  so  firmly 
established  that  King  Henry  IV.  about  this  time 
employed  him  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Innocent  VII., 
on  another  to  the  court  of  France,  and  on  a  third  to 
Pope  Gregory  XII.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with 
his  conduct  as  to  present  him  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's,  which  happened  to  become  vacant  during 
his  residence  at  the  apostolic  court  in  1408.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  deputed,  along  with  Hallum, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Chillingdon,  prior  of  Can- 
terbury, to  represent  England  in  the  council  of  Pisa, 
which  was  convoked  to  settle  the  disputed  preten- 
sions of  the  popes,  Gregory  and  Benedict,  both  of 
whom  were  deposed,  and  Ale.xander  V.  chosen  in 
their  room,  who  had  once  studied  at  O.xford. 

On  Chichley's  return  he  passed  some  months  in 
discharging  the  functions  of  his  diocese.  In  May, 
1410,  he  was  again  sent  to  France,  with  other  nego- 
ciators,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  truce  between  the 
two  kingdoms ;  but  this  was  not  accomplished  until 
the  year  follomng,  nor  without  considerable  diiEcul- 
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ties.  For  nearly  two  years  after  this,  we  find  him 
residing  on  his  diocese,  or  paying  occasional  visits 
to  the  metropolis,  which  his  high  character  as  a 
statesman  rendered  no  less  necessary  than  grateful 
to  his  royal  master.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  V., 
he  was  again  consulted  and  employed  in  many  poli- 
tical measures,  and  aj)pears  to  have  completely  ac- 
quired the  confidence  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  sent 
him  a  third  time  into  France  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
The  English  were  at  this  time  in  possession  of  some 
of  the  territories  of  that  country,  a  circumstance 
which  rendered  every  treaty  of  peace  insecure,  and 
created  perpetual  jealousies  and  efforts  towards 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

In  the  spring  of  1414,  Chichley  succeeded  Arundel 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  at  first  re- 
fused in  deference  to  the  pope  ;  but,  on  the  pontiff's 
acceding  to  the  election  made  by  the  prior  and  monks, 
he  was  put  in  complete  possession,  and  soon  had 
occasion  to  e.xert  the  whole  of  his  talents  and  in- 
fluence to  preserve  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which 
the  parliament  had  more  than  once  advised  the  king 
to  take  into  his  own  hands.  The  time  was  critical ; 
the  king  had  made  demands  on  the  court  of  France 
which  promised  to  end  in  hostiUties,  and  large  sup- 
plies were  wanted.  The  clergy,  alarmed  for  the 
whole,  agreed  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  possessions, 
and  Chichley  undertook  to  lay  their  offer  before  par- 
liament, and  as  far  as  eloquence  could  go  to  render 
it  satisfactory  to  that  assembly.  It  is  here  that 
historians  have  taken  occasion  to  censure  his  con- 
duct, and  to  represent  him  as  precipitating  the  king 
into  a  war  with  France,  in  order  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  church.  But  while  it  is  certain  that 
he  strongly  recommended  the  recovery  of  Henry's 
hereditary  dominions  in  France,  and  the  vindication 
of  his  title  to  that  crown,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
this  was  a  disposition  which  he  rather  found  than 
created  ;  and  in  what  manner  he  could  have  thwarted 
it,  if  such  is  to  be  supposed  the  wiser  and  better 
course,  cannot  l)e  determined  without  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  state  of  parties  than  is  now 
practicable.  The  war,  however,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  battle  of  Agincourt  gratified  the 
utmost  hopes  of  the  ration,  and  has  ever  since  been 
a  proud  memento  of  its  valour.  During  this  period, 
besides  taking  the  lead  in  political  and  ecclesiastical 
measures  at  home,  Chichley  tv/ice  attended  the 
king's  camp  in  France. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  to  be 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  Chichley 
retired  to  his  province,  and  began  to  visit  the  several 
dioceses  included  in  it,  carefully  enquiring  into  the 
state  of  morals  and  religion.  The  principles  of 
Wickliffe  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  it 
was  to  them  chiefly  that  the  indifference  of  the  public 
towards  the  established  clergy  and  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  alienate  their  revenues  were  at- 
tributed. Officially,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  Chichley,  educated  in  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  endeavoured  to  check  the  growing  heresy, 
as  it  was  called ;  but,  from  the  silence  of  Fox  on  the 
subject,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  personal  in- 
terference was  far  more  gentle  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor Anmdel.  On  the  other  hand,  history  has 
done  ample  justice  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  re- 
sisted the  assumed  power  of  the  pope  in  the  dis- 
position of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  asserted 
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the  privileges  of  the  English  church.  In  all  this  he 
was  supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  by  a  majority 
of  the  bishops,  and  by  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  nor 
at  this  time  was  more  zeal  shown  against  the  Lol- 
lards, or  first  Protestants,  than  against  the  capricious 
and  degrading  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Among  the  vindications  of  Chichley's  character  from 
the  imputations  thrown  upon  it  by  the  agents  of  the 
pope,  that  of  the  university  of  Oxford  must  not  be 
omitted.  They  told  the  pope  that  "  Chichley  stood 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God  as  a  firm  wall  that  heresy 
could  not  shake  nor  simony  undermine,  and  that  he 
was  the  darhng  of  the  people  and  the  foster  parent 
of  the  clergy."  These  remonstrances,  however,  were 
unsatisfactory  to  the  proud  and  restless  spirit  of 
Martin  V. ;  but,  after  he  had  for  some  time  kept  the 
terrors  of  an  interdict  hanging  over  the  nation,  the 
dispute  was  dropped  without  concession  on  either 
side,  and  the  death  of  this  pope  soon  after  relieved 
the  archbishop  from  further  vexation. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  years,  and,  while  he  em- 
ployed his  time  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
province,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a  college 
in  Oxford,  which  he  lived  to  accomplish  on  a  very 
magnificent  scale.  One  benefit  he  conferred,  about 
the  same  time,  of  a  more  general  importance  to  both 
imiversities.  During  the  sitting  of  one  of  the  con- 
vocations, in  1438,  the  universities  presented  a  re- 
monstrance, stating  the  grievances  they  laboured 
under  from  wars,  want  of  revenues,  and  the  neglect 
of  their  members  in  the  disposal  of  church  livings. 
Chichley  immediately  procured  a  decree  that  all  ec- 
clesiastical patrons  should,  for  ten  years  to  come, 
confer  the  benefices  in  their  gift  on  members  of 
either  university  exclusively;  and  that  vicars  general, 
commissaries,  and  officials,  should  be  chosen  out  of 
the  graduates  in  civil  and  common  law. 

He  had  now  held  eighteen  synods,  in  all  of  which 
he  distinguished  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the 
church,  and  was  eminently  successful  in  conciliating 
the  parliament  and  nation,  by  such  grants  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  as  showed  a  readiness  propor- 
tioned to  their  ability  to  support  the  interests  of  the 
crown  and  people.  The  most  noted  of  his  constitu- 
tions were  those  which  enjoined  the  celebration  of 
festivals,  regulated  the  probates  of  wills,  provided 
against  false  weights,  and  augmented  the  stipends 
of  vicars.  That  which  is  most  to  be  regretted  was 
his  instituting  a  kind  of  inquisition  against  Lollard- 
ism.  In  1442  he  applied  to  Pope  Eugenius  for  an 
indulgence  to  resign  his  office  into  more  able  hands, 
being  now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and,  as  he  pa- 
thetically urges,  "heavy  laden,  aged,  infirm,  and  weak 
beyond  measure."  He  entreats  that  he  may  be  re- 
leased from  a  burthen  which  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  support  either  with  ease  to  himself  or  advantage 
to  others.  He  died,  however,  before  the  issue  of  this 
application  could  be  known,  on  the  r2th  of  April, 
1443,  and  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  under  a  monument  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship  built  by  himself. 

ITie  character  of  Chichley,  when  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  not  without  a 
portion  of  the  dark  sentiment  and  barbarous  spirit 
of  persecution  which  obstructed  the  reformation  ; 
but,  on  every  occasion  where  he  dared  to  exert  his 
native  talents  and  superior  powers  of  thinking,  we 
discover  the  measures  of  an  enlightened  statesman, 
and  that  liberal  and  benevolent  disposition  which 


would  confer  celebrity  in  the  brightest  periods  of 
our  history.  The  foundation  of  All  Souls  College  is 
not  the  first  instance  of  his  munificent  spirit.  In 
1422  he  founded  a  collegiate  church  at  his  native 
place,  Higham-FeiTars,  so  amply  endowed  that  on 
its  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  its  revenues  were 
valued  at  156Z.  This  college  consisted  of  a  qua- 
drangular building,  of  which  the  church  only  now 
remains,  and  is  used  as  a  parish  church.  To  this 
he  attached  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  both  these 
institutions  were  long  supported  by  the  legacies  of 
his  brothers  Robert  and  "William,  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don. He  also  expended  large  sums  in  adorning  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  founding  a  fibrary  there, 
and  in  adding  to  the  buildmgs  of  Lambeth  palace. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent 
di\'ine  and  i,\Titer  on  controversial  theology,  who 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  College,  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  did  not  confine  his  academical  studies  to 
divinity,  but  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  cultivated  poetry.  Metaphysics  and 
religious  casuistry,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
his  favourite  pursuits ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was  ])articularly  intimate  with  him,  celebrates  his 
rare  talents  as  a  disputant,  and  says  he  had  "con- 
tracted such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubting 
that,  by  degrees,  he  grew  confident  of  nothing." 
This  sceptical  disposition  laid  him  open  to  the  argu- 
ments of  a  Jesuit,  who  persuaded  him  that  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
pope  as  an  infallible  judge,  aflTorded  the  only  means 
for  ascertaining  the  true  religion.  He  was  convinced 
by  this  reasoning,  and  converted,  but  subsequently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  acted  erroneously, 
and  wrote  several  works  to  justify  his  second  con- 
version, especially  "  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a 
safe  AVay  to  Salvation,"  first  pubhshed  in  1637- 
Some  scruples  of  conscience,  relative  to  signing  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  prevented  him  for  a  time  from 
obtaining  church  preferment.  His  scruples,  how- 
ever, were  so  far  oA'ercome  that  he  made  the  sub- 
scription in  the  usual  form,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  with  the  prebend  of 
Brixworth  annexed,  in  July,  1638.  On  the  ci^^l 
war  taking  place,  Chillingworth  joined  the  king's 
party,  and  employed  his  pen  in  a  treatise  "  Of  the 
Unlawfulness  of  resisting  the  Lawful  Prince,although 
most  Impious,  Tyrannical,  and  Idolatrous."  This 
tract  was  not,  however,  committed  to  the  press.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  literary  efforts  in  support 
of  the  royal  cause,  ha^ang  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
in  1643,  acted  as  engineer.  His  classical  reading 
suggested  to  him  an  imitation  of  some  Roman  ma- 
chine for  the  attack  of  fortified  places  ;  but  the  ap- 
proach of  the  parliamentary  army  prevented  the 
trial  of  it  against  the  walls  of  Gloucester.  Not  long 
after  he  retired  to  Arundel  Castle,  in  an  ill  state  of 
health,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  surrender  of 
that  fortress  to  Sir  William  Waller.  Being  removed 
at  his  own  request  to  Chichester,  he  died  in  the 
episcopal  palace  in  Januaiy,  1644. 

CHISHULL,  EDMUND.— This  eminent  divine 
was  born  at  Egworth  in  Bedfordshire.  The  precise 
time  of  his  birth  has  been  a  matter  of  much  contro- 
versy, but  it  appears  that  he  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1692.  He  was  for  some  time  at  the  English  factory 
in  Sm}Tna,  and  he  became  vicar  of  Walthamstow  in 
1708,  where  he  died  in  1733.     His  principal  work 
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is  a  treatise  on  the  "  Soul :  "  but  his  "  Antiquitates 
Asiaticse  ChristianamiEram Antecedentes,"  is  awork 
of  great  learning. 

CHLADiNI,  ERNEST.— This  eminent  philosopher 
was  born  at  Wittenburg  in  1756.  He  commenced 
a  series  of  important  experiments  on  the  vibration 
of  sounding  bodies  before  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  in  1787  published  a  work  entitled,  "Dis- 
coveries concerning  the  Theory  of  Sound."  He 
continued  his  attention  to  this  subject  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1829. 

CHODOWIECKI,  DANIEL  NICHOLAS,  a 
painter  and  engraver,  who  was  born  at  Dantzic  in 
1726.  He  received  from  his  father,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  his  first  instruction  in  miniature-painting, 
which  he  practised  with  great  assiduity,  in  order  to 
support  his  mother,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
His  first  trials  excited  the  astonishment  of  connois- 
seurs. A  little  engraving,  the  Play  at  Dice,  in  1756, 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.  During  the  seven  years'  war,  he  engraved 
various  subjects  connected  ■vvith  it.  The  history  of 
the  unhappy  Galas  gave  him  an  aflfecting  subject  for 
a  picture,  which,  at  the  desire  of  all  who  saw  it,  he 
engraved  on  copper.  The  impressions  of  the  year 
1767  are  particularly  esteemed.  Almost  all  the 
plates  to  Lavater's  "Physiognomical  Fragments"  are 
from  his  designs.  He  engraved  several  of  them  him- 
self. At  last,  scarcely  a  book  appeared  in  Prussia  for 
which  he  did  not  engrave  at  least  a  vignette.  The  num- 
ber of  his  engravings  is  estimated  at  more  than  3000  ; 
but  we  must  observe  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing changes  in  his  plates  after  a  number  of  copies 
had  been  struck  off,  so  that  all  the  copies  of  the  same 
plate  are  not  entirely  alike.  He  must  be  considered 
the  founder  of  a  new  art  in  Germany — that  of  re- 
presenting modern  figures.  He  died,  February  1, 
1801,  at  Berhn,  where  he  was  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts.  He  was  universally  esteemed  for  his 
integrity. 

CHOISEUL,  ETIENNE  FRANCOIS  DE,  duke 
de  Choiseul  et  d'Amboise,  minister  of  state  of  Louis 
XV.  This  distinguished  nobleman  was  born  in  1719- 
When  count  of  Stainville,  he  displayed  a  brilliant 
courage,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  His  marriage 
with  a  rich  heiress,  sister  to  the  duchess  of  Gontaut, 
and  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  marchioness  de 
Pompadour,  permitted  him  to  indulge  his  ambitious 
hopes,  which  he  never  concealed.  He  went  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome,  and  in  1756,  in  the  same  capacity, 
to  Vienna.  In  1757  he  succeeded  the  cardinal  Bernis, 
then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who,  from  chagrin  at 
the  opposition  which  he  experienced,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  much-contested  alliance  with  Austria, 
resigned  his  office.  The  new  minister  quickly  gained 
the  greatest  influence.  He  was  made  duke  and  peer, 
and  administered,  at  the  same  time,  the  department 
of  war.  He  afterwards  resigned  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  to  his  relative  the  count  Choiseul,  who 
subsequently  became  dukeof  Praslin.  Without  having 
the  name,  he  was  in  fact  prime  minister,  and  con- 
ducted alone  all  the  pubhc  affairs.  From  the  be- 
ginning he  was  unfriendly  to  the  Jesuits,  and  united 
with  the  parliaments  to  effect  their  ruin.  Mean- 
while, the  seven  years'  war  continued,  and  France, 
after  experiencing  continual  reverses,  was  compelled 
by  the  exhausted  state  of  her  finances  to  conclude  a 
peace,  in  1763,  on  unfavourable  terms.  This  misfor- 
tune could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  two  ministers  who 
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divided  between  themselves  the  administration  of 
the  state.  Less  able  ministers  would  probably  have 
been  obliged  to  make  greater  sacrifices.  But  the 
honours  and  demonstrations  of  favour  with  which 
Choiseul  and  Praslin  were  loaded  were  sufficient  to 
draw  upon  them  the  bitterest  accusations.  Their 
enemies  asserted  that  they  only  prolonged  the  war  to 
render  themselves  necessary,  and  reproached  them 
for  not  having  sooner  concluded  peace. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  died  in  1764,  the  dauphin 
in  1765,  and  the  dauphiness  in  1767-  After  spread- 
ing the  most  absurd  and  infamous  reports  concerning 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  to  throw  suspicions  on 
Choiseul,  his  enemies,  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  the 
abbe'  Terray,  and  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  had  re- 
course to  the  vilest  instruments  to  effect  his  ruin. 
They  succeeded  so  far  that  Louis  XV.,  in  spite  of  the 
representations  of  the  minister  and  his  own  promises, 
degraded  the  royal  dignity  by  introducing  the  coun- 
tess du  Barry  at  court.  At  first  the  countess  used 
all  her  arts  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  favour  of  the 
minister.  Her  ambition  was  to  succeed  to  all  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Choiseul 
haughtily  refused  her  proposals ;  but,  laudable  as 
was  his  conduct  towards  the  mistress,  he  ought  not 
to  have  allowed  himself  to  forget  the  respect  due  to 
his  king  and  benefactor.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
persuaded  him  by  compliance  :  his  boldness  only 
irritated  him,  and  supplied  his  enemies  vvith  new 
pretexts  for  assailing  him.  The  duchess  of  Gram- 
mont,  the  minister's  sister,  always  possessed  great 
influence  over  him.  She  exercised  it  on  this  occa- 
sion without  the  least  moderation,  encouraged  by 
the  discontent  of  the  nation,  which  favoured  the  par- 
liaments then  attacked  by  the  chancellor  Maupeou. 

The  cause  of  the  parliaments  and  the  minister  soon 
became  one.  The  king  was  persuaded  that  Choiseul 
excited  them  to  opposition.  The  attachment  of  Louis 
to  his  minister  struggled,  for  some  time,  against  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies;  but  in  December  1770  he 
announced  to  him,  in  severe  terms,  his  disgrace  and 
his  banishment  to  Chanteloup.  The  departure  of 
Choiseul  resembled  a  triumph.  His  removal  was 
considered  by  the  nation  a  public  misfortune.  He 
lived  three  years  in  exile,  surrounded  by  a  splendid 
and  select  society.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  having  been  in  exile  just  long 
enough  to  increase  his  reputation,  and  to  confirm  the 
general  esteem  in  which  be  was  held. 

While  minister  of  war,  after  seven  years  of  reverses, 
he  had  changed  the  organization  of  the  army  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  tactics  introduced  by  Frederic 
the  Great.  Although  the  displeasure  of  the  old 
officers  was  excited,  and  many  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tions, yet  the  necessity  for  the  change  was  soon 
evident.  The  corps  of  artillery  received  a  new  form, 
and  excellent  schools  were  established,  in  which 
officers  were  educated  who  rendered  the  French  ar- 
tillery the  finest  in  Europe.  The  same  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  Choiseul 
devoted  particular  attention  to  the  West  Indies. 
Martinique  was  fortified  anew,  and  St.  Domingo 
raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  When 
Choiseul  and  Praslin  left  the  ministry,  in  1770,  the 
loss  of  the  fleet  had  been  repaired  in  less  than  seven 
years.  It  consisted  of  sixty-four  ship3  of  the  line 
and  fifty  frigates  and  corvettes.  The  magazines 
were  filled.  Choiseul  also  concluded  the  family  com- 
pact, which  united  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
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Bourbon,  and  placed  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  dis- 
posal of  France.  Thus  he  recovered  the  respect 
which  France  had  lost  by  her  miUtary  reverses.  His 
firmness  supplied  what  was  wanting  to  his  country 
in  real  strength.  He  conquered  Corsica  without 
any  open  opposition  from  this  country.  Convinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  independence  of  Poland  for 
the  balance  of  Europe,  he  continually  thwarted  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Russia,  and  involved  it  in  a  war 
with  Turkey,  which  he  would  have  supported  more 
vigorously,  had  not  the  king  himself  opposed  it. 
French  officers  were  sent  to  the  Polish  confederates, 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  East  Indian  princes,  whom  he 
hoped  to  arm,  as  well  as  the  American  colonies, 
against  the  English.  Prodigal  of  his  own  fortune, 
he  was  frugal  in  the  public  expenditure. 

Louis  XV.  soon  felt  the  loss  of  Choiseul,  and  ex- 
claimed, on  hearing  of  the  division  of  Poland,  "  This 
would  not  have  happened  had  Choiseul  been  here." 
After  Louis  XVL  ascended  the  throne,  Choiseul  was 
recalled  and  received  in  the  most  honourable  man- 
ner, but  was  not  again  admitted  into  the  ministry. 
Notwithstanding  his  immense  debts,  he  continued  to 
support  an  expensive  style  of  living,  and  died  in 
1/85,  without  children.     His  nephew  and  heir  was 

CHOISEUL  STAINVILLE,  CLAUDE  AN- 
TOINE  GABRIEL,  DUKE  OF.— He  was  born  in 
1762,  and  emigrated  in  1792,  after  he  had  assisted 
the  flight  of  the  king  in  1791,  and  been  arrested  and 
released.  He  raised  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and 
served  against  France.  In  the  sequel  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  French  coast,  taken,  and  remained 
four  years  in  prison,  while  it  was  debated  whether 
the  laws  against  emigrants  returning  to  France  were 
applicable  to  him.  The  first  consul  released  him 
and  caused  him  to  be  transported  into  a  neutral  ter- 
ritory, January  1,  1800.  In  1801  he  gave  him  per- 
mission to  return  to  France. 

After  the  restoration  Choiseul  was  made  lieutenant- 
general.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  joined  the  con- 
stitutional party. 

CHOISEUL- GOUFFIER,  MARIE  GABRIEL 
AUGUSTE,  COUxXT  DE.— This  French  nobleman 
was  born  in  1752,' adopted  the  name  of  Gouffier  after 
his  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Gouflfier.  In  1776  he 
travelled  in  Greece  and  Asia.  His  instructive 
journal  of  his  travels  obtained  him  a  seat  in  the 
academy.  In  1784  he  was  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  took  with  hira  several  literary  men  and 
artists,  in  whose  society  he  occupied  himself  during 
his  leisure  hours,  in  learned  researches.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  our  court,  but  remained 
in  Constantinople,  and  addressed  all  his  notes  to  the 
brothers  of  Louis  XVL,  then  in  Germany.  But,  on 
the  retreat  from  Champagne,  this  correspondence 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  and  October  22, 
1792,  the  convention  ordered  his  arrest.  He  there- 
fore left  Constantinople  and  repaired  to  Russia, 
where  the  empr.ess  granted  him  a  pension  as  an 
academician.  In  February  1707  he  was  appointed 
privy-counsellor  by  the  emperor  Paul  I.  In  1802  he 
returned  to  France,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  a 
member  of  the  furmer  academy,  was  admitted  into  the 
National  Institute.     He  died  in  the  summer  of  1817. 

CHORIS,  LOUIS,  was  born  of  German  parents 
on  the  22nd  March,  1795,  at  Yekateri  no  shift",  in 
Russia.  Even  while  at  school  at  Kharloff",  he  evinced 
considerable  taste  for  drawing,  and  his  skill  in  por- 
trait-painting was  surprising.      Thus  qualified,  he 


was  chosen  to  accompany  the  celebrated  botanist 
Baron  de  Riberstein,  in  his  journey  to  Mount  Cau- 
casus, in  1S13.  M.  Choris  designed  the  plants  which 
illustrate  the  Flora  Caucasiana.  In  1814  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  .St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  on  board 
the  Rurik,  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Count  de  Romanzoflf,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
world,  under  the  command  of  Otto  von  Kotzebue, 
son  of  the  celebrated  author  of  that  name.  In  this 
voyage  he  made  drawings  which  gave  a  very  exact 
representation  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  America 
and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  France,  in  1819,  after  a  voyage  of  four 
years,  he  was  very  warmly  received  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished savants  of  the  capital,  proceeding  to  give 
lithographic  copies  of  the  drawings  he  had  made,  by 
which  means  none  of  their  originality  is  lost. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  feeble  drawings  which 
embellished  the  voyages  and  travels  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  represented  the  savages  in  all  their 
natural  deformity ;  while,  in  the  beautiful  editions 
of  Cook,  Bougainville,  and  other  discoverers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  each  inhabitant  of  Otaheite  is 
painted  as  an  Apollo,  a  Hercules,  a  Venus,  or  a 
Diana.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  induced 
men  thus  to  flatter  ces  uimahles  tvfants  de  la  nature. 
No  one  appears  to  us  so  entirely  to  have  destroyed 
this  mania  as  M.  Choris  :  he  has  happily  seized  the 
characteristic  of  their  physiognomy.  The  pale  face, 
the  wild  look,  the  frequently  noble  figure,  with  a 
haggard  countenance  and  vacant  eye,  expressive 
neither  of  joy  nor  sorrow.  The  very  flatness  of  the 
nose  adds  to  this  character,  which  is  still  more 
increased  by  that  emblem  of  gross  appetite — a  large 
mouth  and  an  obtuse  facial  angle. 

In  1827  M.  Choris  left  France  with  the  intention 
of  traversing  the  greater  part  of  America,  beginning 
at  Mexico.  After  touching  at  various  islands  in  the 
\\'^est  Indies,  he  reached  Cuba ;  thence  he  passed  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thus  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
Mexico,  where  he  was  destined  to  become  the  victim 
of  an  ill-organized  police.  This  event  was  communi- 
cated in  a  letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  relates  that 
two  days  after  his  arrival  on  the  IQth  of  March,  M. 
Choris,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henderson,  an  EngUsh 
gentleman,  departed  for  Jalapa  ;  but,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  were  attacked  by  robbers  between 
Puente-Nacional  and  Plan  del  Rio.  M.  Choris  fell 
under  a  blow  from  a  sabre,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  bullet.  Although  Mr.  Henderson  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  chest,  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  Jalapa,  the  mayor  of  which  place  caused 
a  search  to  be  made,  and  the  body  of  M.  Choris  was 
found  concealed  under  some  leaves.  It  was  carried 
to  Plan  del  Rio,  where  he  was  buried. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  at 
Paris,  by  whom  and  his  friends  his  loss  was  se- 
verely felt,  as  well  as  by  those  patrons  of  science 
who  expected  the  most  valuable  observations  from 
the  ardent  mind  of  this  young  artist,  who,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty  years,  was  selected  to  accom- 
pany Otto  von  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world. 

CHRISTIE,  THOMAS,  a  writer  of  considerable 
research,  who  was  born  at  ISIontrose,  in  Scotland,  in 
1761.  He  came  to  London  early  in  life,  and  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but 
ultimately  entered  into  partnership  in  a  commercial 
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house  in  the  metropohs.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled, "  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, and  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  World." 

CHRISTIAN  II.,  king  of  Denmark.  —  This 
monarch  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  in  14S1,  and 
educated  with  little  care.  While  yet  a  youth,  his 
violent  character  led  him  into  great  extrav^agances. 
King  John,  his  father,  punislied  him  severely,  but  in 
vain.  In  1507  he  was  called  to  Bergen,  to  suppress 
some  seditious  movements,  where  he  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  a  young  Dutchwoman,  named 
Dyveke,  whose  mother  kept  an  inn.  Dy\'eke  became 
the  mistress  of  Christian,  who  allowed  her,  and  par- 
ticularly her  mother,  an  unlimited  influence  over 
him.  He  was  viceroy  in  Norway,  until  the  declining 
health  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  Copenhagen. 
After  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  married,  in 
151.5,  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V.  He  afterwards 
remonstrated  with  Henry  VHI.  on  account  of  the 
piracies  committed  by  the  English  ships,  renewed 
the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  the  grand 
duke  of  Moscow,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  the 
Hanse  towns  of  their  commerce.  The  hopes  which 
this  conduct  excited  among  his  subjects  were  soon 
annihilated  by  the  horrible  scenes  caused  by  the 
death  of  Dyveke.  The  relations  of  Torbern  Oxe, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Copenhagen,  were  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her.  Oxe  acknowledged  a  former 
passion  for  her,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
headed. Several  other  executions  spread  horror 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  Christian  hated  the 
nobility,  and  protected  the  commons  and  the  pea- 
santry against  their  oppressions. 

In  1516  a  papal  legate  arrived  in  the  North,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  indulgences.  Christian  received 
him,  hoping  that  he  might  be  useful  to  him  in 
Sweden,  in  obtaining  the  crown,  at  which  he  was 
then  aiming.  The  Swedes  were  divided  into  several 
parlies.  Gustavus  TroUe,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  a 
sworn  enemy  of  Stenon  Sture,  administrator  of  the 
kingdom,  had  secretly  united  himself  with  Christian  ; 
Imt  the  Swedish  states  protected  Sture,  dismissed 
Trolle,  and  caused  his  castle  to  be  demolished.  The 
nuncio,  who  arrived  during  these  events  in  Sweden, 
was  gained  over  by  Sture,  who  discovered  to  him 
the  plans  of  Christian,  and  justified  the  Swedes  to 
the  pope  against  the  charges  of  Trolle.  Christian 
finally  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1518,  for  the  sake  of 
an  interview  with  the  administrator,  receiving,  for 
his  own  security,  six  hostages  from  the  first  famihes. 
When  these  hostages,  among  whom  was  Gustavus 
Vasa,  arrived  at  the  Danish  tleet,  the  faithless  mo- 
narch treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  returned  to 
Denmark.  He  appeared  in  Sweden,  in  1520,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
Swedes  were  beaten  at  Bogesund,  and  Sture  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Danes  pursued  their  ad- 
vantage. Trolle  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general  at  Upsal,  and  proposed  to  them  to  ac- 
knowledge Christian  for  their  king.  Although  many 
were  disinclined  to  the  union,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, obliged  to  submit  to  it.  A  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed,  and  all  hastened  to  profit  by  it.  The 
capital,  to  which  the  widow  of  the  administrator  had 
repaired,  oflered  some  resistance.  As  soon  as  the 
sea  was  open.  Christian  appeared  with  his  fleet  before 
Stockholm,  which  did  not  surrender  to  him.  The 
summer  was  passing  away;  his  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted  j   his  troops  murmured.     At  last 
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he  resolved  to  send  Swedish  messengers  to  the  inha- 
bitants. His  promises,  aided  by  famine,  effected 
what  his  arms  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  The 
gates  were  opened  to  him.  He  jjromised  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  of  Sweden,  and  to  forget  the  past. 

He  arrived  at  Stockholm  near  the  end  of  October, 
demanded  from  the  bishops  and  senators  an  act  ac- 
knowledging him  as  their  hereditary  king,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  two  days  after  by  Trolle.  He 
bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  only  on  foreign- 
ers, and  declared  that  he  would  con.fer  this  dignity 
on  no  Swedish  subject,  because  he  had  conquered 
the  country  by  force  of  arms.  In  spite  of  the  general 
consternation  he  ordered  public  rejoicings,  during 
which  he  knew  how  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  mul- 
titude. He  determined  to  strengthen  the  royal  au- 
thority in  Sweden,  and  to  effect  his  purpose  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  first  families.  His  advisers  dif- 
fered only  as  to  the  means.  Finally,  Slaghoek,  the 
king's  confessor,  reminded  him  of  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  enemies  of  Trolle,  and  added  that, 
though  as  a  prince  he  might  forget  the  past,  he 
ought  to  extirpate  the  heretics  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  pope.  Accordingly,  Trolle  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  heretics ;  the  king 
appointed  commissioners  before  whom  the  accused 
appeared.  Christina,  the  widow  of  the  adminis- 
trator, was  among  them.  To  vindicate  her  husband's 
memory  she  produced  the  decree  of  the  senate  passed 
in  1517.  Christian  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
formed  from  it  his  list  of  proscriptions.  The  accused 
were  declared  guilty,  and  ninety-four  victims  were 
executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  These  bloody 
scenes  contiimed  in  the  capital  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Chtistian  justified  himself  by  the  public  de- 
claration that  they  were  necessary  for  the  tranquil- 
hty  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  returned  to  Denmark. 
His  way  was  marked  with  blood  ;  he  garrisoned  all 
the  cities,  and  committed  the  same  cnielties  in 
Denmark. 

Christian  soon  after  went  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
request  the  assistance  of  Charles  V.  against  Frederic, 
duke  of  Holstein,  his  uncle,  and  against  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lubeck,  who  were  always  ready  to  assist  the 
Swedes.  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  found  all 
Sweden  in  arms.  Slaghoek's  tyranny  had  excited  a 
general  revolt.  Christian  gave  him  the  archbishopric 
of  Lund,  but  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  burnt  alive, 
in  order  to  appease  the  pope,  who  had  sent  a  legate 
to  Denmark  to  examine  into  the  murder  of  the 
bishops  at  Stockholm.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  pope 
he  altered  every  thing  in  the  laws  which  favoured 
Lutheranism,  for  which  he  had  previously  shown 
much  inclination.  Meanwhile  Gusta\ais  Vasa  escaped 
from  prison,  and  raised  his  standard  against  the 
Danes.  The  states-general  assembled  at  Wadstena 
declared  that  Christian  had  forfeited  the  Swedish 
crown.  The  garrison  of  Stockholm  revolted  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  pay.  Christian,  exasperated  by 
these  events,  ordered  the  Danish  governors  to  exe- 
cute all  the  rebels.  This  measure  hastened  his  loiin. 
Norby  still  held  Stockholm,  Calbar,  and  Abo,  three 
places  which  were  considered  as  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  he  was  soon  harassed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lubeck,  who  even  made  an  attack  upon  the  coasts 
of  Denmark.  Christian,  to  revenge  himself,  com- 
menced negociations  with  the  duke  of  Holstein,  but 
they  were  soon  interrupted  by  his  own  violence. 
Meanwhile,  he  published  two  codes  restricting  the 
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privileges  of  the  clergy  and  extending  the  rights  of 
the  peasantry.  They  contained  many  wise  laws, 
which  are  still  in  force,  but  mixed  with  others  which 
caused  general  discontent.  The  nation  complained 
of  the  debasement  of  the  currency  and  the  insup- 
portable burthen  of  the  taxes. 

The  bishops  and  senators  of  Jutland,  perceiving 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  formed  the  plan  of  re- 
volting against  the  king.  About  the  end  of  1522 
they  renounced  their  allegiance,  declared  Christian  to 
have  forfeited  his  rights,  and  offered  the  crown  to 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein.  The  king,  who  sus- 
pected their  designs,  summoned  the  nobility  of  Jut- 
land to  Callundborg,  in  Zealand ;  and,  as  none  obeyed 
the  call,  he  summoned  them  anew  in  1523  to  Aar- 
huus,  in  Jutland,  whither  he  repaired  himself.  His 
arrival  compelled  the  conspirators  to  hasten  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans.  They  assembled  in  Viborg, 
and  adopted  two  acts,  by  one  of  which  they  deposed 
the  king,  and  by  the  other  invited  Frederic  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne.  A  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  when  Christian  abandoned  his 
kingdom.  In  AprO,  1523,  he  left  Denmark,  and 
took  the  queen,  his  children,  his  treasures,  and  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom,  on  board  the  fleet.  A 
storm  dispersed  his  ships,  threw  him  upon  the  coast 
of  Norway,  and  after  the  greatest  dangers  he  reached 
Veere,  in  Zealand.  Charles  V.  contented  himself 
with  writing  to  forbid  Frederic,  the  nobility  of  Jut- 
land, and  the  city  of  Lubeck,  to  act  against  Christian. 
The  latter  had,  meanwhile,  raised  an  army  and 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  landed  at  Opslo,  in  Norway,  in 
1531.  But  his  troops  suff'ered  new  losses.  Being 
attacked  in  his  camp  by  the  Danish  and  Hanseatic 
fleet,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  city,  and  his  vessels 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Deprived  of  aU  re- 
sources, he  proposed  a  treaty  to  the  Danish  generals, 
who  finally  granted  him  a  safe  conduct,  permitting 
him  to  repair  in  the  Danish  fleet  to  Copenhagen,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  personal  interview  with  Frederic. 

In  July,  1532,  he  arrived  before  Copenhagen. 
But  Frederic  rejected  the  treaty,  and  the  senate 
ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Christian.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Sonderburg,  in 
the  island  of  Alsen.  He  there  passed  twelve  years, 
in  the  society  at  first  of  a  dwarf  and  afterwards  of 
an  old  invalid,  in  a  tower  the  door  of  which  was 
walled  up.  A  stone  table  is  still  shown,  around  the 
edge  of  which  is  a  line  worn  by  the  hand  of  Chris- 
tian, whose  sole  exercise  consisted  in  walking  round 
it  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  surface.  He  was 
totally  abandoned.  When  Christian  HI.  ascended 
the  throne,  in  1543,  his  condition  was  improved  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Charles  V.  He  lived,  from 
1 546,  at  Callundborg,  with  a  fixed  income,  and  died 
at  that  place,  January  24,  1559. 

CHRISTIAN  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  born  1749, 
son  of  Frederic  V.  and  Louisa  of  England,  succeeded 
his  father,  January  13,  1766.  In  the  same  year  he 
married  Caroline  Matilda  sister  of  George  III. 
of  England.  During  his  travels,  in  1767 — 69, 
through  Germany,  HoUand,  England,  and  France, 
he  visited  the  most  distinguished  men  of  learning, 
the  academies  and  literary  societies,  was  made  doctor 
of  laws  in  Cambridge,  and  every  where  maintained 
the  character  of  an  aflable  and  enlightened  prince. 
At  first,  the  count  J.  H.  G.  de  BernstorfF,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  Frederic  V.,  con- 
tinued to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  state.     But, 


in  1770,  Struensee,  the  king's  physician,  who 
had  gained  an  unlimited  influence  over  him,  and  had 
also  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  im- 
prudent young  queen,  obtained  this  post.  The  re- 
forms undertaken  by  this  minister  excited  the  hatred 
of  the  nobility  and  the  discontent  of  the  military. 
The  ambitious  queen  dowager  (Julia  Maria  of  Bruns- 
wick, step-mother  of  Christian)  had  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  disunite  Christian  and  his  wife,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  direction  of  affairs.  She  now  formed  a 
connection  with  some  malcontents,  and  succeeded, 
January  16,  1772,  in  conjunction  with  them  and  her 
son,  the  hereditary  prince  Frederic  (Christian's  step- 
brother), in  obtaining  from  the  king,  after  a  long  re- 
sistance, an  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  his  queen 
and  Struensee,  on  pretence  that  they  were  conspiring 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  From  that  time  the 
guidance  of  aSairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Julia  and 
of  her  son  Frederic.  The  king,  whom  disease  had 
deprived  of  his  reason,  reigned  only  nominally. 
He  died  at  Rendsburg,  March  13,  1S08. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sweden,  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  December,  1626.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
GustaA'us  Adolphus  and  the  princess  Maria  Eleonore 
of  Brandenburg,  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and 
taste.  Gustavus,  who  beheld  in  Christina  the  only 
support  of  his  throne,  took  the  greatest  care  of  her 
education,  which  was  conducted  in  a  masculine  man- 
ner, and  she  was  instructed  in  all  the  sciences  adapted 
to  improve  her  mind  and  strengthen  her  character. 
After  the  death  of  GustaAiis  at  Lutzen,  in  1632,  the 
states-general  appointed  guardians  to  the  Queen  Chris- 
tina, then  but  six  years  old.  These  were  the  five 
highest  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  entrusted  at 
the  same  time  with  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
The  education  of  Christina  was  continued  according  to 


the  plan  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Endowed  with  a 
lively  imagination,  a  good  memory,  and  ungommon 
intelligence,  she  made  the  most  rapid  progress. 
She  learned  the  ancient  languages,  history,  geography, 
politics,  and  renounced  the  pleasures  of  her  age  in 
order  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  study.  She  al- 
ready betrayed  those  peculiarities  which  characterized 
her  whole  life,  and  which  were  perhaps  as  much 
the  consequence  of  her  education  as  of  her  natural 
disposition.     She  did  not  like  to  appear  in  the  female 
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dress,  made  long  journeys  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
and  delighted  in  the  fatigues  and  even  the  dangers 
of  the  chase.  She  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  court,  alternately  treating  those  who 
surrounded  her  with  the  greatest  familiarity  and  with 
haughtiness  or  commanding  dignity.  She  honoured 
the  chancellor  Oxenstiei-n  as  a  father,  and  learned 
from  him  the  art  of  governing,  and  early  showed  in 
the  assembly  of  the  states  a  maturity  of  understand- 
ing which  astonished  her  guardians.  In  1642  the 
states-general  proposed  to  her  to  take  the  administra- 
tion into  her  own  hands,  l)ut  she  excused  herself  on 
the  ground  of  her  youth.  Only  two  years  after, 
however,  she  took  uj)on  herself  the  entire  govern- 
ment. A  great  talent  for  business  and  great  firmness 
of  purpose  distinguished  her  first  steps.  She  termi- 
nated the  war  with  Denmark,  begun  in  1644,  and 
obtained  several  provinces  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Bromsebro  in  1645.  She  then,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
^dce  of  Oxenstiern,  who  hoped  to  gain  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  still  greater  advantages  for 
Sweden,  laboured  to  re-establish  peace  in  Germany, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  devote  herself  uninterruptedly 
to  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Christina  was 
fitted  by  her  talents  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed  to  play  the  most  distinguished 
part  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and,  for  some  time, 
seemed  sensible  of  the  charms  of  her  lofty  station. 
On  many  occasions  she  maintained  the  dignity  of  her 
crown  and  the  honour  of  her  country.  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England  sought  her  friendship, 
and  she  promoted  commerce  by  wise  legislation, 
and  patronised  the  learned  and  literary  institutions. 
The  nation  was  devoted  to  her,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
the  daughter  of  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment surrounded  by  generals  and  statesmen  formed 
by  tliat  great  prince.  It  was  the  universal  wish  that 
the  queen  should  choose  a  husband,  but  her  love  of 
independence  rendered  her  averse  to  such  a  connexion. 
Among  the  princes  who  sued  for  her  hand,  her 
cousin,  Charles  Gustavus  of  Deuxponts,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  intelligence,  noble  character,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  She  declined  his  offer,  but 
induced  the  states-general  in  1649  to  designate  him 
for  her  successor.  In  1650  she  caused  herself  to  be 
crowned  with  great  pomp,  and  with  the  title  of  kin(j. 
From  that  time  a  striking  change  in  her  conduct  was 
perceptible.  She  neglected  her  ancient  ministers, 
and  listened  to  the  advice  of  ambitious  favourites. 
Intrigues  and  base  passions  succeeded  to  her  former 
noble  and  useful  views  and  the  public  treasure  was 
squandered  with  extravagant  profusion.  Distinc- 
tions were  conferred  upon  the  undeserving,  and 
jealousy  produced  murmurs,  complaints,  and  fac- 
tions. In  this  state  of  confusion,  the  queen  declared 
her  intention  of  abdicating  the  crown.  The  old 
ministers,  honouring  the  memory  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms,  and, 
above  all,  Oxenstiern  expressed  himself  with  so 
much  energy  that  the  queen  desisted  from  her  reso- 
lution. She  now  grasped  with  more  firmness  the 
reins  of  government,  and  dissipated  for  a  time  the 
clouds  which  had  darkened  her  throne.  She  occu- 
pied herself  again  with  study,  bought  paintings, 
medals,  manuscripts,  books,  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence withmany  learned  men,  and  invited  several 
to  her  court.  Descartes,  Grotius,  Salmasius,  Bochart, 
Huet,  Che\Teau,  Naude,  Vossius,  Conring,  Meibom, 
appeared  in  Stockholm,  and  the   queen   conversed 


familiarly  with  them  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects.  Among  the  literary  amusements  which 
she  united  with  serious  studies  was  the  Grecian 
dance,  which  she  caused  to  be  exhibited  by  Meibom 
and  Naude.  But  new  troubles  occurred  ;  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Messenius  threatened  not  only  the 
favourites  of  the  queen,  but  the  queen  herself. 
Christina,  who  loved  whatever  was  uncommon,  re- 
sumed the  determination  to  resign  the  crown,  and 
in  1654,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  she  assembled 
the  states-general  at  Upsal,  and,  in  their  presence, 
laid  aside  the  insignia  of  royalty,  to  surrender  them 
into  the  hands  of  Prince  Charles  Gustavus.  She 
reserA-ed  to  herself  a  certain  income,  entire  inde- 
pendence, and  full  power  over  her  suite  and  house- 
hold. A  few  days  after  she  left  Sweden,  and  went 
through  Denmark  and  Germany  to  Brussels,  where 
she  made  a  public  entry,  and  remained  for  some 
time.  There  she  made  a  secret  profession  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  which  she  afterwards  publicly  con- 
firmed in  Inspruck — a  step  which  excited  great 
astonishment  and  of  the  causes  of  which  nothing 
certain  is  known. 

Christina  went  from  Inspruck  to  Rome,  which 
she  entered  on  horseback  in  the  costume  of  an 
Amazon  with  great  pomp.  When  the  pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  confirmed  her,  she  adopted  the  surname  of 
Alessandra.  She  visited  the  monuments  of  the  city, 
and  attentively  examined  every  thing  which  could 
awaken  historical  recollections.  In  1656  she  visited 
France,  and  remained  at  Fontainbleau,  at  Compeigne, 
where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  at  Paris.  Her 
dress  and  manners  produced  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion, but  her  talents  and  knowledge  were  generally 
admired.  She  offered  to  mediate  between  France  and 
Spain;  but  Mazarin  declined  the  ofter,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  accelerating  her  departure  from  France 
under  various  pretexts.  In  the  following  year  she 
returned.  This  second  residence  in  France  was  re- 
markable by  the  execution  of  her  grand  equerry, 
Monaldeschi,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire  confidence, 
but  whom  she  accused  of  treason.  This  act  of  ven- 
geance, though  defended  by  Leibnitz,  is  a  stain  on 
the  memory  of  Christina.  The  French  court  testi- 
fied its  displeasure,  and  two  months  passed  before 
the  queen  showed  herself  publicly  in  Paris. 

In  1658  she  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  received 
very  unpleasing  news  from  Sweden.  Her  revenue 
was  not  transmitted  to  her,  t.nd  nobody  would  make 
her  advances.  Alexander  VII.  relieved  her  from 
this  embarrassment  by  a  pension  of  12,000  scudi. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  in  1660,  the 
queen  made  a  ^nsit  to  Sweden  under  pretence  of  wish- 
ing to  arrange  her  private  affairs,  but  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  she  had  other  views.  As  the  crown 
prince  was  very  young,  she  declared  that  in  case 
of  his  death  she  should  lay  claim  to  the  throne. 
This  project  was  unfavourably  received,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  formal  act  of  abdication.  Other 
unpleasant  circumstances  induced  her  to  abandon 
Stockholm.  She  visited  Sweden  a  second  time  in 
1666,  but  returned  to  Hamburg  mthout  reaching  the 
ca])ita],  having  heard  that  the  public  exercise  of  her 
religion  would  not  be  allowed  her.  About  this  time 
she  aspired  to  the  Polish  crown,  but  the  Poles  took 
no  notice  of  her  wishes.  Finally,  she  returned  to 
Italy,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  at 
Rome,  in  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences.  She 
founded  an  academy,  collected  valuable  manuscripts. 
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medals,  and  paintings,  and  died  after  hanng  expe- 
rienced many  vexations,  April  19,  1GS9.  She  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Pope 
erected  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

CHRISTOPHE,  HENRI,  king  of  Hayti,  was 
born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1767,  in  the  island  of 
Granada,  as  stated  by  some,  but,  as  others  say,  in  that 
of  St.  Christopher.  According  to  the  latter  account, 
he  was  carried  to  St.  Domingo  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
sold  as  a  slave,  and  employed  by  his  new  master  in 
the  business  of  a  cook,  which  calling  he  exercised  at 
the  Cape.  Others  relate  that,  after  having  servedinthe 
American  war,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  he  went  to  St.  Domingo,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  plantation  of  Limonade  in  the  capacity 
of  an  overseer,  wherein  he  displayed  his  character- 
istic severity.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  amongst  the  blacks,  he  took  a  decided  part 
in  favovir  of  independence,  and  signalized  himself  by 
his  energy,  boldness,  and  activity,  in  many  bloody 
engagements.  Toussaint-Louverture,  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  the  blacks,  at  length  gave  him  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general,  and  employed  him 
to  suppress  an  insurrection  headed  by  his  nephew 
Moyse.  This  object  was  speedily  accomplished  by 
Christophe,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  person 
of  Moyse,  and  succeeded  him  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  the  north.  The  execution  of  Moyse  ex- 
cited new  troubles  at  the  Cape,which  the  activity  and 
intrepidity  of  Christophe  completely  suppressed.  He 
commanded  there  in  1S02,  when  Leclerc  arrived  with 
a  French  army,  destined  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
negroes.  Most  of  them,  deceived  by  the  promises 
of  Leclerc,  at  first  gave  way  to  his  designs,  but 
Dessalines  and  Christophe  resisted  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  were  declared  outlaws. 

The  climate  aided  the  heroic  efforts  of  Dessalines 
and  Christophe,  and,  at  the  close  of  1S05,  there  was 
no  longer  a  French  force  in  Hayti, — for  so  the  island 
was  now  denominated  by  the  insurgent  chiefs. 
During  the  short-lived  government  of  Dessalines, 
Christophe  was  general-in-chief  of  the  Haytian  army; 
and  being  the  senior  officer,  and  most  distinguished 
among  the  blacks,  possessed,  of  course,  powerful 
claims  to  succeed  him  in  authority.  But  the  popu- 
larity of  Petion  in  the  south  balanced  that  of  Chris- 
tophe in  the  north.  In  February,  1S07,  an  assembly 
convened  at  the  Cape  appointed  Christophe  president 
for  life  of  the  state  of  Hayti,  and  about  the  same 
time  a  republic  was  organized  at  Port-au-Prince, 
with  Petion  at  its  head.  A  civil  war  between  the 
two  chiefs  ensued,  but  did  not  prevent  Christophe 
from  taking  judicious  measures  to  establish  public 
order  in  the  territory  which  he  governed.  He 
organized  the  administration,  the  tribunals,  the 
marine,  and  the  army,  made  suitable  regulations  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
other  branches  of  industry  among  his  people,  and, 
by  his  energy,  attained  the  most  tlattering  results. 
Following  the  example  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  imi- 
tated, he  abolished  the  republican  form-;,  March  2S, 
ISll,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the 
name  of  Henri  I.  The  dignity  and  title  were  made 
hereditary  in  his  family ;  an  hereditary  nobility  was 
created,  to  give  lustre  and  strength  to  the  new  insti- 
tutions, with  an  appropriate  order  of  knighthood; 
and,  to  complete  the  imitation  of  fedual  sovereign- 
ties, he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  the  Cape,  June  •2d, 
1812,  with  the  ceremonies  customary  in  Europe. 
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He  also  sought  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the  com- 
pilation of  the  "  Code  Henri,"  a  digest  founded 
upon  the  "  Code  Napole'on,"  but  not  servilely  copied. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
situation  of  Hayti.  In  1813  some  cause  of  defection 
occurred  among  his  subjects,  which  tended  to  ex- 
asperate the  violent  and  suspicious  temper  of  Chris- 
tophe, and  prompted  him  to  impolitic  acts  of  cruelty. 
In  1814  he  and  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  not  by 
a  formal  agreement,  but,  as  it  were,  by  tacit  consent. 
For  several  years  in  succession,  after  this,  the  efforts 
of  the  French  to  regain  their  authority  in  the  island 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  policy  of  Christophe's  govern- 
ment. He  constantly  refused  to  hear  any  proposition 
from  the  ex-colonists  short  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  unqualified  independence  of  the  island  ;  and 
he  adopted  the  most  decided  measures  to  counteract 
the  attempts  made  by  France. 

Besides  his  mihtary  preparations  for  defence 
against  aggression,  he  multiplied,  through  the  agency 
of  the  press,  writings  calculated  to  render  the  views 
of  the  ex-colonists  odious,  and  to  maintain  the  spirit 
of  independence  among  the  emancipated  blacks;  and, 
to  further  the  same  object,  he  conceived,  and  at  one 
period  seriously  set  about  effecting,  the  plan  of  sub- 
stituting the  EngUsh  language  in  the  island  in  place 
of  the  French,  his  intercourse  with  the  English  and 
American  merchants  ha\-ing  communicated  to  him 
a  partiality  for  their  language.  This  project  entered 
into  a  system  of  general  education,  which  he  de-vised 
for  the  Haytians.  Things  continued  to  proceed  in 
this  way  until  the  death  of  Petion  in  ISIS,  and  the 
accession  of  Boyer.  Discontents  had  increased, 
meanwhile,  among  the  subjects  of  Christophe,  who 
contrasted  the  mild  and  easy  rule  of  Boyer  mth  the 
iron  despotism  under  which  they  groaned ;  and  the 
army  itself  was  ripe  for  a  change.  Insurrection 
began  among  the  garrison  of  St.  Marc,  which  muti- 
nied in  a  body,  killed  the  governor  of  the  town,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Boyer,  signifying  their  desire  to 
join  the  repubhc.  Boyer  hastily  assembled  a  force 
of  1 5,000  men,  and  marched  to  the  support  of  the 
insurgent  garrison.  At  this  time  Christophe  was 
confined  by  illness  in  his  fortified  palace  of  Sans 
Souci,  where  he  commonly  resided.  The  insurrec- 
tion soon  spread  to  the  Cape,  where  Richard,  due  de 
Marmalade,  and  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the 
kingdom,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  royalty  at  the 
head  of  the  troops.  The  elite  of  Christophe's  army, 
comprising  his  guard  of  about  1500,  continued  faith- 
ful to  him  for  a  while,  but,  when  marched  up  to  op- 
pose the  insurgents  from  the  Cape,  joined  with  the 
latter  in  demanding  the  deposition  of  Christophe. 
Perceiving  his  case  to  be  desperate,  and  resolved  not 
to  gratify  the  insurgents  by  becoming  their  prisoner, 
Christophe  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  October  8th, 
1820.  His  corpse  remained  exposed  several  days, 
on  the  highways,  and  his  eldest  son  was  massacred; 
but  Boyer  protected  his  wdow  and  daughter  from 
injury,  and  enabled  them  to  retire  to  Europe  in  the 
possession  of  a  competent  fortune.  A  large  treasure 
was  found  in  Fort  Henri,  which  Christophe  had 
amassed  from  the  customs  on  merchandise.  His 
palace  was  dismantled  by  the  populace,  who  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  defacing  what  had  cost  them  so 
much  toil  to  construct.  Thus  ended  a  reign  from 
which  the  friends  of  the  blacks  anticipated  much  and 
with  justice.  Christophe's  policy  was  probably 
better  calculated  than  that  of  Petion  and  Boyer  to  ad- 
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vance  the  prosperity  of  Hajti.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished  under  him,  and  declined  under 
the  latter;  but  his  government  being  jjurely  a  military 
despotism,  in  which  he  himself  was  every  thing  and 
the  wishes  of  his  people  were  totally  disregarded, 
the  administration  degenerated  into  a  system  of 
tyrannv  which  proved  insupportalile. 

CHRYSOLONIS,  EMANUEL,  a  distinguished 
Greek,  born  at  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  having  Ijeen  the  first  who,  during  the  middle  ages, 
transplanted  Greek  literature  into  Italy.  The 
emperor  John  Palseologus  sent  him  in  1391  to  Italy 
and  Plngland,  to  ask  for  assistance  against  the  Turks. 
Having  thus  become  known  in  Italy  he  returned 
there  about  the  year  1 395,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  literature  at  Florence.  He  remained  about 
three  years  in  Florence,  where  he  collected  around 
him  a  great  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  and  ranks, 
and  excited  universal  enthusiasm  as  much  by  his 
dignity  and  the  grace  of  his  elocution  as  by  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning.  From  his  school  proceeded 
Leonardo  Bruno,  Poggius,  Francis  Philelphus,  and 
other  distinguished  revivers  of  classical  studies.  He 
afterwards  taught  with  equal  success  in  Milan, ,v.'hence 
the  Greek  emperor  Manuel,  who  in  1400  had  come  to 
Italy,  sent  for  him  to  Pavia,  Venice,  and  lastly  to 
Rome.  Pope  Gregory  XII.  employed  him  in  public 
affairs,  and  sent  him,  with  others,  to  the  council  of 
Constance,  where  he  died  in  1415. 

CHRYSOSTOM,  JOHN  ST.,  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  church,  born  at  Antiochin  the  year  344.  Se- 
cundus,  his  father,  had  the  command  of  the  imperial 
troops  in  Syria.  In  those  times  eloquence  was  still 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  honours  in 
(ireece.  .Chrysostom  studied  this  art  with  Libanius, 
the  most  celebrated  orator  of  his  time,  and  soon  ex- 
celled his  master.  After  having  studied  philosophy 
with  Andragathius,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  determined  upon  quitting  the  world, 
and  on  consecrating  his  life  to  God  in  the  deserts  of 
Syria.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  conducted  a  legal 
case  with  extraordinary  success,  but  he  soon  retired 
from  pubhc  business,  and,  by  fasting  and  penance, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  his  passions. 
He  was  united,  by  the  ties  of  an  intimate  friendship, 
with  Basil,  Theodore,  afterwards  bishop  of  Mop- 
Huesta,  and  with  Maximus,  subsequently  bishop  of 
Seleusa.  llieodore  having  quitted  for  a  time  his 
holy  vocation,  Chrysostom  wrote  two  beautiful  ex- 
hortations, in  order  to  recal  him  to  his  duty.  The 
bishops  of  the  provinces  had  determined  on  electing 
him  or  Basil  as  bishoj),  l;ut  Chrysostom  fled  and 
concealed  himself;  consequently  Basil  was  elected, 
who  complained,  however,  much  of  his  friend's  with- 
drawal. In  374  he  retired  to  the  Anchorites  who 
dwelt  on  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch. 
He  describes  the  life  which  he  led  with  them  in  the  j 
following  words  : — "  They  rise  with  the  first  crowing  ! 
of  the  cock,  or  at  midnight.  After  having  read  psalms 
and  hymns  in  common,  each  in  his  separate  cell  is 
occupied  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures,  or  in  copying 
books.  Then  they  proceed  to  church,  and,  after 
mass,  return  quietly  to  their  habitations.  They 
never  speak  to  each  other,  llieir  nourishment  is  bread 
and  salt;  some  add  oil  to  it,  and  the  invalids  vege- ' 
tables.  After  meals,  they  rest  a  few  moments,  and 
then  return  to  their  usual  occupations.  They  till 
the  ground,  fell  wood,  make  baskets  and  clothes, 
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and  wash  the  feet  of  travellers.  Their  bed  is  a  mat 
spread  on  the  ground.  Their  dress  consists  of  skins 
or  cloths  made  of  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels. 
They  go  barefooted,  have  no  property,  and  never 
pronounce  tiie  words  mine  and  thine.  Undisturbed 
peace  dwells  in  their  habitations,  and  a  cheerfulness 
scarcely  known  in  the  world." 

After  four  years  Chrysostom  quitted  these  hermits 
to  seek  a  still  greater  seclusion.  He  dwelt  in  a 
cavern,  where  he  remained  two  years  without  lying 
down.  His  penance  and  wakefulness,  together  with 
the  dampness  of  his  aljode,  threw  him  into  a  severe 
illness,  which  forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  a])pointed  deacon  by  the 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  in  386  consecrated  priest. 
He  was  chosen  vicar  by  the  same  dignitary,  and 
commissioned  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the 
people.  Till  then  the  bishops  only  had  instructed 
the  people  in  the  gospel.  His  eloquence  attracted 
Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics.  He  was,  says  Sozo- 
menes,  the  ornament  of  his  church  and  of  the  whole 
east,  when  the  emperor  Arcadius  determined,  in 
397,  to  place  him  in  the  episcopal  see  of  Constan- 
tinople. To  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  from 
opposing  his  intentions,  the  emperor  caused  him  to 
be  secretly  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  M'hereTheo- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ordained  him.  He 
commenced  his  official  labours  by  limiting  the  ex- 
penses of  his  house,  founded  and  supported  many 
hospitals,  improved  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
converted  a  number  of  heathens  and  heretics  ;  and 
he  gave  so  generously  to  the  poor  that  he  was  uni- 
versally called  John  the  alms-giver.  In  399  Chrj'- 
sostom  held  a  council  in  Constantinople,  at  which 
several  Asiatic  bishops  were  deposed  as  guilty  of 
simony.  Severin,  bishop  of  Gabala,  in  Syria,  dared 
to  attack  Chrysostom  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  stir  up 
the  people  against  hiro  ;  but  his  charges  were  re- 
jected as  calumnies. 

Chrysostom  had  two  dangerous  enemies — the  em- 
press Eudoxia,  whose  injustice  and  extortions  gave 
cause  to  many  complaints,  and  Theophilus,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  jealous  of  his  influence. 
The  latter  assembled  several  bishops  at  Chalcedon, 
who  were  to  investigate  the  complaints  made  against 
Chrysostom.  But  he  refused  to  appear,  alleging 
that  they  had  acted  against  the  laws  of  the  church  ; 
and  on  his  part  assembled  forty  bishops  at  Constan- 
tinople. His  enemies,  however,  prevailed,  and  his 
removal  was  determined  upon  and  sanctioned  by 
Arcadius,  who  banished  him  from  the  country. 
Chrysostom  quitted  the  city  secretly,  that  he  might 
not  be  prevented  by  his  adherents,  and  purposed 
retiring  to  Bithynia ;  but  the  people  threatened  a 
revolt,  and  in  the  following  night  an  earthquake 
gave  general  alarm.  In  this  dilemma  Arcadius  re- 
called his  orders,  and  Eudoxia  herself  invited  Chry- 
sostom to  return.  The  people  accompanied  him 
triumphantly  to  the  city.  His  enemies  fled,  and  peace 
was  restored,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  A  feast, 
attended  with  many  heathen  ceremonies,  for  the  con- 
secration of  a  statue  given  by  the  emj)ress,  roused 
the  zeal  of  the  archbishop,  who  publicly  exclaimed 
against  it ;  and  Eudoxia,  violently  incensed,  recalled 
the  prelates  devoted  to  her  will,  and  Chrysostom  was 
condemned,  although  forty  bishops  declared  them- 
selves in  his  favour.  Arcadius  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  force  him  from  the  church,  Mhich  was  profaned 
and  stained  with  blood.     Pope  Innocent  I.  and  the 
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emperor  Honorius  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
Chrysostom ;  but  Arcadius  refused  to  assemble  the 
council,  on  which  the  others  insisted,  and  commanded 
Chrysostom  peremptorily  to  retire  to  the  place  of  his 
banishment.  He  obeyed,  and  was  conveyed  to  Nice, 
in  Bithynia,  in  404. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  the  church  and  the  pa- 
lace where  the  senate  used  to  assemble  became  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  and  many  valuable  works  of  art 
were  lost  in  this  conflagration,  which  the  emperor 
attributed  to  the  friends  of  Chrysostom.  Eudoxia  died 
soon  after  Chrysostom's  banishment.  After  having 
fixed  upon  the  little  Armenian  town  Cucusus,  in  the 
wilds  of  Taurus,  for  his  abode,  exhausted  by  sick- 
ness, deprivations,  and  the  fatigues  of  his  journey, 
he  arrived  there,  and  continued  to  exert  his  pious 
zeal.  He  sent  missionaries  to  Persia  and  Phoenicia, 
and  wTote  seventeen  letters  to  Olympias,  all  of  which 
are  moral  dissertations.  He  likewise  addressed  to 
her  his  work  entitled,  "  None  can  injure  him  who 
does  not  injure  himself."  All  Christendom  felt 
sorrow  for  the  pious  sufferer  when  the  emperor,  ex- 
asperated, commanded  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
shores  of  Pontus  Euxinus,  to  the  town  of  Pityont, 
situated  on  its  most  distant  borders.  The  officers 
who  had  him  in  charge  obliged  the  old  man  to  per- 
form this  journey  on  foot,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
in  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  he  fell  a  prey  to 
exhaustion.  In  Comana,  in  Pontus,  he  was  brought 
to  the  oratory  of  the  martyr  St.  Basil.  He  put  on 
white  garments,  received  the  eucharist,  uttered  a 
fervent  prayer,  which  he  closed,  as  usual,  with  the 
words  "  Praise  be  to  God  for  all  things,"  crossed 
himself,  and  expired.  His  body  was  interred  at  the 
side  of  that  of  St.  Basil ;  but  in  438  it  was  con- 
veyed solemnly  to  Constantinople,  and  there  interred 
in  the  church  of  the  apostles,  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
emperor.  At  a  later  period  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

The  name  of  Chrysostom  (golden-mouthed)  was 
assigned  to  him  after  his  death,  to  express  the 
eloquence  which  he  possessed  in  so  much  greater  a 
degree  than  the  other  fathers  of  the  church.  He 
never  repeats  himself,  and  is  always  original.  Tlae 
vivacity  and  power  of  his  imagination,  the  force  of 
his  logic,  his  power  of  arousing  the  passions,  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  his  comparisons,  the  neatness 
and  purity  of  his  style,  his  clearness  and  sublimity, 
place  him  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
authors :  the  Christian  church  has  not  to  boast  of 
a  more  accomplished  orator. 

CHUBB,  THOMAS,  a  writer  in  humble  life,  who 
obtained  great  temporary  distinction  as  a  controver- 
sialist. He  was  born  at  East  Hadham,  near  Salisbury, 
and  was  instructed  only  in  reading,  \mting,  and  ac- 
counts. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  glover,  but,  at 
length,  became  journeyman  to  a  tallow-chandler,  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
from  the  best  English  books  which  he  could  ])rocure. 
In  1715  he  published  "  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father 
asserted,"  &c.,  the  perspicuity  and  argumentative 
skill  of  which  obtained  for  it  much  notice.  Of  course 
a  production  assaihng  a  part  of  the  orthodox  faith 
did  not  pass  without  reply,  and  a  controversial  war- 
fare commenced,  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life.  In 
1730  he  offered  to  the  world  his  thoughts  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  moral  and  theological,  in  thirty- 
four  tracts,  collected  in  a  volume,  of  which  book 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Gay,  speaks  with  great  respect. 


Several  other  publications  followed.  Chubb  seems 
never  to  have  sought  to  emerge  from  the  humble 
condition  in  which  fortune  had  placed  him,  although 
he  met  with  some  powerful  patrons.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  Februar)',  1747. 

CHURCHILL,  JOHN,  duke  of  Marlborough,  a 
distinguished  general  and  statesman,  who  was  born 
at  Ashe,  in  Devonshire,  in  1650.  He  received  his 
education  at  home,  under  a  clergyman,  from  whom 
he  derived  little  instruction,  but  imbibed  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  church  of  England  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  taken  to  court,  and  became 
page  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  presented  him  with 
a  pair  of  colours.  The  first  engagement  at  which  he 
was  present  was  the  siege  of  Tangier,  which  appears 
to  have  decided  him  in  his  choice  of  a  profession. 
On  his  return,  he  remained  for  some  time  about  the 
court,  and,  being  very  handsome,  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ladies  there.  The  king's  mistress, 
the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  in  particular,  was  much 
attached  to  him,  and  presented  him  with  £5000, 
with  which  he  purchased  a  life  annuity.  In  1672 
he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  as  captain 
of  grenadiers,  when  the  duke  went  with  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  the  continent  to  assist  the  French 
against  the  Dutch.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel ;  also  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  and  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duke  of 
York,  whom  in  1670  he  accompanied  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  afterwards  in  1680  to  Scotland. 

In  1680  Churchill  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  good  family,  an  attendant 
upon  the  princess,  afterwards  Queen  Anne.  By  this 
union  he  materially  strengthened  his  interest  at 
court,  his  lady  proving  a  valuable  helpmate  in  all  his 
schemes  for  advancement.  In  16S2  he  was  ship- 
wrecked with  the  duke  of  York  in  their  passage  to 
Scotland,  on  which  event  he  received  a  great  proof 
of  the  duke's  regard,  M'ho  used  every  effort  to  save 
him,  while  many  other  persons  of  quality  perished. 
In  the  same  year,  through  the  interest  of  lais  master, 
he  obtained  the  title  of  baron  of  Eynemouth,  and  a 
colonelcy  in  the  guards.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II.  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  soon  after 
his  return  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sundridge, 
and  the  same  year  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  he  acted  with  great  pradence,  and  a  strict  at- 
tention to  his  own  interest ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  joined  him  at  Axminster  with 
the  duke  of  Grafton  and  some  other  officers.  His 
conduct  in  this  affair  has  been  severely  censured  as 
ungrateful ;  but  his  own  apology,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  dispute  it,  was  his  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

On  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1689, 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  in  their  cause  by  the 
earldom  of  Marlborough,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  following  year  he  served  in  Ireland,  where  he 
reduced  Cork  and  other  places.  In  1692  he  expe- 
rienced a  great  reverse  in  his  sudden  dismissal  from 
all  his  employments,  followed  by  his  committal  to 
the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  He  soon 
o])tained  his  release,  but  the  evidence  against  him 
was  never  legally  produced,  and  the  author  of  the  ac- 
cusations, then  a  prisoner,  being  convicted  of  perjury, 
he  was  entirely  cleared.     By  the  publication  of  Mr. 
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Macpherson's  state  papers,  it  however  appears  that 
the  suspicions  were  not  altogether  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  a  correspondence  probably  existed  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin, 
having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  banished 
king.  However  this  may  have  been,  during  the  life 
of  Queen  Mary  the  earl  seems  to  have  kept  away 
from  court ;  and,  aided  by  his  countess,  exerted  great 
influence  over  the  princess  Anne,  which  connexion 
perhaps  prevented  his  intrigues  from  being  strictly 
examined.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was 
created  a  privy  counsellor,  and  appointed  governor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester;  and  in  1700 
was  created  by  King  William  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  forces  in  Holland,  and  also  am- 
bassador plenipotentiary  to  the  states-general.  Still 
greater  honours  awaited  him  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  in  1702,  when  he  was  created  captain- 
general  of  all  the  forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
sent  plenipotentiary  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  also 
made  captain-general  by  the  states.  In  the  campaign 
of  the  same  year  he  took  several  strong  towns,  among 
which  was  Liege,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Marlborough,  with  a  pension  granted  by  the  queen  for 
his  life;  and,  moreover,  carried  a  motion  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  abroad, by  takinglO,ono  foreign 
soldiers  into  British  pay. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1704,  between  the  allied  army 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene,  and  the  French  and  the  Bavarians  headed 
by  Marshal  Tallard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  victory  was  most  complete.  Tallard  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  nation  testified  its  gra- 
titude to  the  duke  by  the  gifts  of  the  honour  of 
Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wotton,  and  erected  a 
palace  for  him,  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom. 
Medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  the  event,  which 
Addison  also  celebrated  in  his  poem  of  "The  Cam- 
paign." After  the  next  campaign,  which  was  inactive, 
he  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  Venice, 
and  his  concihating  manners,  great  prudence,  and 
perfect  command  of  himself,  contributed  to  render 
him  as  successful  in  his  negociations  as  in  the  field. 
The  new  emperor  Joseph  invested  him  with  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  empire,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  present  of  the  principality  of  Mindelheim.  On  the 
victory  of  RamiUies,  a  bill  was  passed  to  settle  his 
honours  upon  the  male  and  female  issue  of  his 
daughters.  He  next  ^asited  the  German  courts  in 
the  aUiance,  and  waited  upon  Charles  XH.  of  Swe- 
den, then  in  Saxony.  His  reception  was  cold  and 
reserved,  yet  he  had  sufficient  penetration  to  perceive 
that  the  king  would  not  interfere  with  the  allied 
powers.  In  the  campaign  of  1707,  his  antagonist  was 
the  celebrated  duke  de  Vendome,  over  whom  he  gained 
no  advantage.  He  was  also  disappointed  in  his  en- 
deavours to  rouse  the  confederacy  into  more  activity. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  that  the  duchess 
was  out  of  favour  with  the  queen  ;  and,  though  he 
was  received  with  the  usual  attentions,  yet  it  was 
evident  his  popularity  at  court  was  on  the  decline. 
In  1708,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Eugene,  he 
gained  the  battle  of  Oudenard,  and  pushed  the  victory 
so  far  that  the  French  king  entered  into  a  negocia- 
tion  for  peace,  which  was  of  no  effect. 

In    1709  the   duke   defeated  marshal  Villars   at 


Malplaquet ;  but  this  action  was  attended  with  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  allies  losing  18,000  men, 
which  loss  was  but  ill  repaid  by  the  capture  of  Mons. 
The  prevalence  of  the  Tories  in  England  rendered  the 
French  war  unpopular,  and  the  preaching  and  prose- 
cution of  Sacheverel  created  a  sensation  unfavourable 
to  its  continuance.  On  the  next  visit  of  the  duke 
to  England,  he  found  that  the  duchess,  by  her  great 
arrogance,  had  so  disgusted  the  queen  that  a  total 
breach  had  ensued  ;  and,  though  he  was  still  received 
with  public  honours,  he  could  by  no  means  boast  of 
his  former  influence.  Early  in  1710  he  returned  to 
the  army,  and,  with  prince  Eugene,  gained  another 
factory  over  Villars,  and  took  the  towns  of  Douay, 
Aire,  and  St.  Venant.  During  his  absence  a  new 
ministry  was  chosen,  composed  of  men  hostile  to  him 
and  his  views,  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  conse- 
quently expected  to  resign ;  but  this  he  would  not 
do,  and,  dissembling  his  indignation,  again  repaired 
to  the  field,  and  signalized  himself  by  the  capture  of 
Bouchain.  Finding  that  he  would  not  resign  his 
command,  it  was  taken  from  him  ;  and  a  prosecution 
was  even  commenced  against  him  for  applying  the 
public  money  to  private  purposes.  Disgusted  by 
this  gross  ingratitude,  he  repaired  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour. 
He  returned  a  short  time  before  the  queen's  death, 
and,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  reinstated  in  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand. The  last  public  transaction  in  which  he  took 
a  part  was  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  in 
v/hich  his  advice  was  taken.  Retiring  from  all  public 
employments,  his  mental  faculties  gradually  decayed, 
and,  falling  into  second  childhood,  he  died  at  Wind- 
sor Lodge,  in  1722,  leaving  four  daughters,  who 
married  into  families  of  the  first  distinction. 

The  duke's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  military 
talents,  of  which  he  gave  most  illustrious  proofs. 
As  regards  his  morals,  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
guided  by  interest ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  ceased  intriguing  with  the  Stuart  family,  whose 
restoration  seemed  at  one  time  far  from  improbable. 
Neither  does  his  connexion  with  the  Whigs  appear 
to  have  been  sincere,  for,  according  to  Macpherson, 
he  held  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
hoping  to  be  restored  to  power  through  the  influence 
of  the  Tory  ministry.  His  avarice  was  equally  no- 
torious with  his  ambition  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  made  an  unjust  use  of  his  ascendency.  His 
political  enemy,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough, 
pronounced  his  eulogy  in  these  words  :  "  He  was  so 
great  a  man  that  I  have  forgotten  his  faults" — a  sen- 
tence which,  upon  the  whole,  tolerably  well  conveys 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  His  duchess  has  been 
almost  equally  celebrated  for  her  boundless  ambition 
and  avarice.  She  died  in  1744,  having  amassed 
immense  riches.  She  presented  Mr.  Hooke  with 
5000/.  to  wTite  a  book,  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough," 
and  bequeathed  5001.  to  Mallet  to  write  the  hfe 
of  the  duke. 

CHURCHYARD,  THOMAS.— This  early  Enghsh 
poet  was  born  in  Shrewsbury  about  the  year  ]  520. 
Wood,  who  has  given  a  long  account  of  him,  says  he 
was  of  a  genteel  family,  and  well  educated  ;  and  that 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  his  father  gave  him  a  siun  of 
money,  and  sent  him  to  court,  where  he  lived  in 
gaiety  while  his  finances  lasted.  He  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  gained  any  thing  by  his  attendance 
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at  court,  except  his  introduction  to  the  celebrated  his  music  so  as  to  display  the  most  brilliant  powers 
earl  of  Surrey,  ^%'ith  whom  he  lived  some  time  as  do-  1  of  that  singer.  In  the  other  songs  which  he  has 
mestic,  and  by  whose  encouragement  he  produced  j  written  he  has  shown  great  taste  in  selecting  the 
some  of  his  poems.  He  certainly  had  no  pubUc  em-  '  most  classical  words  in  British  poetry,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  embody  with  music  the  finest  effusions  of  a 
Milton  and  a  Pope.  The  high  musical  talents  of 
young  Cianchettini  sufficiently  mark  the  value  of  his 
mother's  musical  powers  as  a  teacher. 

GIBBER,  COLLEY,  a  dramatic  writer  and  actor, 
born  in  London  in  1671.  He  served  under  the  duke 
of  Devonshire  in  the  revolution  which  placed  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne,  and  then  made  his 
appearance  at  Drur}'  Lane  theatre.  He  was  not  at 
first  A'ery  successful ;  but  at  length  the  talent  which 
he  displayed  in  the  character  of  Fondlewife,  in  the 
"  Old    Bachelor  of  Congreve,"  brought   him   into 


ployment  either  there  or  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
although  some  have  denominated  him  poet  laureat, 
merely,  as  Malone  thinks,  "  because  he  had  addressed 
many  of  the  noblemen  of  Elizabeth's  court  for  near 
forty  years,  and  is  called  by  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries the  old  court  poet."  He  appears,  however, 
to  have  continued  with  the  earl  of  Surrey  until  that 
virtuous  and  amiable  nobleman  was  sacrificed  to  the 
tyrannical  caprice  of  Henry  VIII.  Churchyard  now 
l)ecame  a  soldier,  and  made  several  campaigns  on  the 
continent,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland. 

Churchyard,  after  enduring  many  vicissitudes,  died 
in  London  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  principal  work  is  "  The  Worthi- 
ness of  Wales." 

CIANCHETTINL  VERONICA  ELIZABETH, 
sister  to  the  celebrated  piano-forte  player  and  com- 
poser, J.  L.  Dussek,  was  born,  as  well  as  her  brother, 
at  Czaslau,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  9lh  of  March,  1776. 
This  lady  received  the  rudiments  of  her  musical  edu- 
cation from  her  father  in  Czaslau  (one  of  the  first 
organists  of  the  day),  and  was  afterwards  called  to 
London  by  her  brother  in  the  year  179-t,  under  whom 
she  studied  until  his  departure  for  the  continent  in 
ISOO.  After  that  period  she  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  with  the  great  piano-forte  player  Muzio 
Clementi,  who  always  mentioned  her  as  one  of  his 
most  favourite  pupils.  It  may  be  proper  to  add 
that  Madame  Cianchettini  had  also  the  advantage  of 
Haydn's  kind  adnce  in  musical  composition  during 
his  stay  in  London. 

In  the  year  1799  Veronica  E.  Dussek  was  married 
to  Signor  Francesco  Cianchettini  of  Rome,  and  from 
that  period  chiefly  resided  in  the  British  raetropohs. 
She  excelled,  not  only  as  a  pianist  and  composer  for 
her  instrument,  but  also  as  an  instructress.  She 
published  two  concertos  for  the  piano-forte,  as  also 
various  sonatas,  fantasias,  airs  with  variations,  waltzes. 
Sec,  some  of  which  have  had  a  very  great  sale,  par- 
ticularly her  "  Concerto  in  B  b ,"  and  her  variations  to 
the  favourite  Portuguese  hymn,  "  Adeste,  Fideles." 
Madame  Cianchettini  died  in  London,  on  the  i-id  of 
November,  1833,  universally  lamented,  not  only  for 
her  musical  ability,  but  also  for  her  amiable  qualities 
and  correct  deportment  in  private  life. 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  tliat  Mr.  Pio  Cian- 
chettini, the  son  of  the  above  distinguished  lady, 
when  only  five  years  old,  performed  in  public  a  so- 
nata of  his  own  composition  in  the  Opera  concert- 
room  in  London,  after  which  he  travelled  with  his 
father  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  in 
eachofwhich  countriesheexhibitedhis  musical  talents 
with  great  applause,  and  was  even  called  the  British 
Mozart.  On  his  return  to  London  he  continued  his 
studies ;  and  at  eight  jears  old  spoke  perfectly  well 
the  French,  Enghsh,  Italian,  and  German  languages. 
Immediately  after  this  age,  he  commenced  the  com- 
position of  various  instrumental  pieces  ;  among  the 
rest  a  grand  concerto,  which  he  executed  himself 
at  a  concert  in  London  in  1S09,  receiving  the  gi-eatest 
applause.  Cianchettini  attended  Madame  Catalini 
when  first  in  England,  in  several  of  her  musical  tours, 
acting  as  her  composer  and  conductor  of  her  con- 
certs. In  the  Italian  songs  composed  for  Catalini 
by  Cianchettini,  he  has  been  very  happy  in  adapting 


notice.  In  1695  appeared  his  first  comedy,  "  Love's 
Last  Shift,"  which  met  with  great  success.  In  this 
piece  he  played  the  part  of  Novelty,  a  fashionable 
fop.  This  character  is  found  in  most  of  his  pieces, 
and  in  the  representation  of  it  he  was  likewise  distin- 
guished. His  dramatic  celebrity,  however,  is  founded 
chiefly  on  the  "  Careless  Husband,"  which  even  ob- 
tained the  approi)ation  of  his  declared  enemy,  Pope. 
This  piece  is  indeed  without  novelty  in  the  characters, 
and  without  invention  in  the  plot,  but  it  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  manners  and  follies  of  the  time.  His 
comedy  the  "  Nonjuror,"  an  imitation  of  "  Tartuffe," 
adapted  to  English  manners,  appeared  in  1717,  and 
was  directed  against  the  Jacobites.  It  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  court, 
but  drew  upon  him  many  enemies,  whose  number  he 
increased  Ijy  his  conduct  as  director  of  Drury  Lane 
theatre  from  1711-  His  appointment  as  poet-lau- 
reate, 1730,  gave  full  play  to  the  raillery  of  his  ene- 
mies. Cibber  had  the  good  sense  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  his  own  verses,  and  thus  to  disarm  them. 
Pope,  however,  did  not  cease  to  ridicule  him  on  every 
opportunity.  In  1750  he  quitted  the  theatre,  and 
published  the  "  Apology  for  the  Life  of  CoUey  Cib- 
ber," &c.,  written  with  spirit  and  candour,  and  con- 
taining many  entertaining  anecdotes  and  judicious 
remarks.     He  died  in  1757. 

CIBBER,THEOPHILUS,asonofColleyCibber, 
was  born  in  1703,  and  embraced  the  profession  of  an 
actor.  With  respect  to  personal  appearance  nature 
had  not  been  more  favourable  to  him  than  to  his 
father ;  but  his  intelhgence  and  vivacity  in  his  per- 
formances compensated  for  his  other  deficiencies,  and 
he  would  have  been  successful  on  the  stage  if  his  ex- 
travagance had  not  continually  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties. He  was  engaged  in  1757  to  play  at  a  Dublin 
theatre,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  his  passage  and 
drowned.  The  "  Biography  of  English  and  Irish 
Poets,"  which  appeared  under  his  name,  was  from 
the  ])en  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  Scotchman,  who  pur- 
chased for  ten  guineas  the  right  of  prefixing  to  the 
work  the  name  of  Cibber,  then  in  prison  for  debt. — 
Gibber's  wife,  Susanna  Maria,  born  in  1716,  was  one 
of  the  best  actresses  on  the  English  stage.  She  was 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Ai-ne,  who  taught  her 
music,  and  introduced  her  in  one  of  his  operas  at  the 
Haj-market  theatre.  In  ]  734  she  married  Theophi- 
lus  Cibber,  but  was  soon  after  separated  from  him. 
She  subsequently  made  her  appearance  in  tragedy. 
She  died  in  1766. 

CICERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS.  — This  cele- 
brated Roman  was  born  106  B.  C,  at  Arpinum. 
His  family  belonged  to  the  order  of  equates,  but  had 
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always  kept  themselves  aloof  from  public  business 
aud  office.  His  father,  who  lived  in  retirement, 
devoted  to  science,  was  the  friend  of  the  tirst  citi- 
zens of  the  repul)lic,  and  amongst  this  number  was 
the  celebrated  orator  Crassus,  who  himself  attended 
to  the  education  of  the  young  Cicero  and  his  bro- 
ther Quintus,  selected  teachers  for  them,  and  di- 
rected their  studies.  The  perusal  of  the  Greek 
authors,  together  with  poetry,  oratory,  and  philo- 
sosphy,  occupied  the  first  years  of  Cicero's  youth. 
His  versification  was  good,  but  his  poetical  merits, 
on  the  whole,  only  moderate.  In  his  youth,  he 
made  one  campaign  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsic  war. 
After  his  return  he  availed  himself  of  the  instruction 
of  the  academician  Philo,  and  of  the  celebrated  orator 
Molo,  and  employed  several  years  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  an  orator.  He  witnessed 
the  l)arbarities  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  and  the  pro- 
scriptions of  Sylla,  after  which  the  exhausted  blood- 
stained repuljlic  remained  undisturbed  under  the 
yoke  of  its  dictator.  Cicero,  at  that  time  twenty-six 
years  old,  highly  endowed  with  knowledge  and  genius, 
appeared  before  the  tribunals  at  first  in  civil  suits, 
afterwards  in  a  criminal  process,  in  which  he  de- 
fended Roscius  Amerinus,  who  was  accused  of  par- 
ricide by  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of  Sylla.  He 
conducted  this  defence  with  courage,  confuted  the 
accusers,  and  obliged  the  judges  to  acquit  the  ac- 
cused. After  this  brilliant  display  he  remained  a 
year  in  Rome,  and  undertook  another  suit.  His 
conduct,  in  both  instances,  must  have  displeased  the 
dictator.  But  his  debilitated  health  obhged  him  to 
travel ;  and  he  went  to  Athens,  which  was  still  the 
centre  of  science.  Here  he  resided  in  the  house  of 
an  academician,  was  visited  by  the  philosophers  of 
aU  the  schools,  and  profited  by  the  instruction  of  the 
masters  of  oratory.  His  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  this 
time.  He  also  undertook  a  journey  to  Asia,  and 
remained  some  time  at  Rhodes,  where  he  likewise 
visited  the  most  distinguished  orators,  and  partook 
in  their  exercises. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  his  displays  of  eloquence 
proved  the  value  of  his  Grecian  instruction.  Among 
others,  he  defended  a  celebrated  actor,  his  friend 
and  master  in  the  art  of  elocution.  At  last 
he  became  questor  of  Sicily  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  great  scarcity  at  Rome,  and  managed  to  convey 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  from  thence  to  the  capital, 
though  it  was  difficult  for  him  so  to  do  without 
exciting  the  displeasure  of  the  Sicilians.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome  and  appeared  as  an  orator, 
defending  the  causes  of  private  individuals,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  fame.  It  was  an  honourable  day  for 
Cicero  when  the  ambassadors  from  Sicily  appeared 
before  him,  with  the  request  that  he  would  conduct 
their  suit  against  their  governor  Verres.  He  showed 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  an  oppressed 
people,  and  appeared  against  this  powerful  robber, 
after  having  himself  collected  proofs  of  his  crimes  in 
Sicdy.  He  was  opposed  by  the  celebrated  Horten- 
sius.  The  crimes  of  Verres  were  painted  in  the  live- 
liest colours  in  his  immortal  speeches.  Seven  are 
preser\'ed,  but  only  two  of  them  were  delivered. 
Hortensius  was  struck  dumb  by  the  force  of  truth, 
and  Verres  went  into  voluntary  exUe.  After  this 
suit  Cicero  was  elected  to  the  office  of  edile.  Though 
possessed  of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  managed, 
by  well-timed  liberality,  to  gain  t^^^e  atfcctions  of  the 
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people  whilst  he  held  this  office.  But  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans  he  was  likewise  in  need  of  the 
friendship  of  the  great,  to  obtain  which  he  joined 
the  party  of  Pompey,  the  head  of  the  nobility  and 
the  first  citizens  of  Rome. 

Catiline  at  that  time  began  to  plan  his  conspiracy 
against  the  republic.  He  was  accused  of  extortion 
in  his  government  of  Africa,  and  Cicero  v/as  on  the 
point  of  undertaking  his  defence  when  they  became 
rivals,  being  both  candidates  for  the  consulship. 
Cicero's  merit  prevailed  over  Catiline's  intrigues 
and  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  was  chosen  consul 
unanimously ;  and  now  commences  the  most  splendid 
period  of  his  political  life.  He  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing tlie  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  conducted  a  private  suit,  in  a  masterly  speech  de- 
fending Murena,  consul  elect  for  tlie  ensuing  year, 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Stoic  Cato.  After 
Catihne's  fall,  the  Romans  greeted  Cicero  as  the 
father  of  his  country.  But  a  factious  tribune  would 
not  consent  to  his  rendering  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  and,  on  retiring  from  the  consulate, 
Cicero  was  only  able  to  pronounce  the  celebrated  oath, 
"  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  republic."  Caesar 
was  always  his  opponent,  and  Pompey  feared  a  citizen 
who  loved  liberty  too  much  to  be  favoural)le  to  the 
triumvirs.  Cicero  saw  his  credit  gradually  decreas- 
ing, and  even  his  safety  threatened.  He  therefore 
occupied  himself  more  than  ever  with  science,  wrote 
the  history  of  his  consulate  in  Greek,  and  com- 
posed a  Latin  poem  on  the  same  subject  in  three 
books. 

At  last  the  storm  broke  out.  Clodius,  Cicero's 
enemy,  caused  a  law  to  be  renewed,  declaring  every 
one  guilty  of  treason  who  commanded  the  execution 
of  a  Roman  citizen  before  the  people  had  condemned 
him.  The  illustrious  ex-consul  put  on  mourning, 
and  appeared,  accompanied  by  the  equites  and  many 
young  patricians,  demanding  the  protection  of  the 
people  ;  but  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  armed  adherents, 
insulted  them  repeatedly,  and  ventured  even  to  be- 
siege the  senate.  Cicero,  upon  this,  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  travelled  through  Italy,  and  ulti- 
mately took  refuge  in  Thessalonica,  with  Plancus. 
Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  procured  new  decrees,  in 
consequence  of  which  Cicero's  counti-y  seats  were 
torn  down,  and  a  temple  of  freedom  built  on  the  site 
of  his  house  at  Rome. 

Whilst  the  accounts  of  *}\ese  occurrences  drove 
the  unhappy  man  almost  to  despair,  a  change  favour- 
able to  him  was  preparing  in  Rome.  The  audacity 
of  Clodius  became  equally  insupportable  to  all  par- 
ties, and  Pompey  encouraged  Cicero's  friends  to 
get  him  recalled  to  Rome.  The  senate  declared  that 
it  would  not  attend  to  any  business  until  tlie  decree 
which  ordered  his  banishment  was  revoked.  Through 
the  zeal  of  the  consul  Lentulus,  and  at  the  proposi- 
tion of  several  tribunes,  the  decree  of  recal  i)assed 
the  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  following  year,  in 
spite  of  a  bloody  tumult  in  which  Cicero's  brother 
Quintus  was  dangerously  wounded.  In  this  honour- 
able manner  Cicero  returned  after  an  absence  of  ten 
months.  The  assembled  senate  received  him  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  his  entry  resembled  a  triumph. 
The  republic  undertook  the  charge  of  rebuilding  his 
houses.  From  this  period  a  new  epoch  commences 
in  Cicero's  life.  His  republican  zeal  diminished  in 
proportion  as  his  attachment  to  Pomj)ey  increased, 
whom  he  declared  his  benefactor.  Cicero,  mean- 
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while,  passed  several  years  with  little  public  employ- 
ment, occui)ie<l  with  his  rhetorical  works,  and  to 
oblige  Pompey  he  defended  Vatinius  and  Gabinius, 
two  citizens  of  bad  character,  who  had  shown  them- 
selves his  implacable  enemies.  The  death  of  the 
turbulent  Clodius,  who  was  slain  by  Milo,  delivered 
him  from  his  most  dangerous  opponent,  and  he  de- 
fended the  perpetrator  of  this  act,  who  was  his  friend 
and  avenger,  in  a  beautiful  speech  ;  but  the  presence 
of  Pompey's  soldiers,  and  the  tumult  of  the  friends 
of  Clodius,  confused  him  whilst  delivering  it. 

About  this  period  the  senate  appointed  him 
governor  of  Cilicia.  Cicero  conducted  a  war,  while 
in  this  oiiice,  with  good  success,  repulsed  the  Par- 
thians,  and  was  greeted  by  the  soldiers  with  the 
title  of  imperator.  But  he  was  not  allowed  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  As  soon  as  his  term  of  office 
had  expired  he  returned  to  Rome,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  serious  disturbances,  owing  to  the  rupture 
between  Csesar  and  Pompey.  Dreading  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reconcile 
the  rivals.  Caesar  advanced  towards  Rome,  and 
Pompey  was  forced  to  fly  with  the  consuls  and  the 
senate.  Cicero,  not  anticipating  this  sudden  approach 
of  Csesar,  was  still  in  Italy,  and  Cssar  saw  him  at 
Formiffi,  but  was  not  able  to  gain  him  over ;  for 
although  convinced  that  the  party  of  Ccesar  was  likely 
to  prevail,  and  although  his  son-in-law,  Dolabella, 
was  one  of  Caesar's  confidants,  he  was  prompted  by 
his  sense  of  honour  to  return  to  Pompey.  After  the 
battle  of  PharsaHa  and  the  flight  of  Pompey,  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  command  of  some  troops  who  had 
remained  at  DjTrhachium,  but  returned  to  Italy, 
which  was  governed  by  Caesar's  representative,  An- 
tony. This  return  was  attended  with  several  un- 
pleasant circumstances,  until  the  conqueror  wrote  to 
him,  and  soon  after  received  him  graciously.  Cicero 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  and  philo- 
sophy. He  was  divorced  from  his  wife  Terentia,  to 
enable  him  to  marry  a  beautiful  and  rich  heiress, 
whose  guardian  he  was.  But  the  pecuniary  consi- 
derations which  induced  him  to  take  this  step  could 
never  prevail  on  him  to  flatter  power :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  purposely  kept  aloof,  and  ridiculed  the 
flatterers  of  Caesar,  priding  himself  on  his  panegyric 
of  Cato.  But  his  disaffection  was  overcome  by  the 
liberaUty  of  Caesar  when  he  pardoned  Marcellus. 
Enraptured  by  this  act  of  favour,  which  restored  his 
friend  to  him,  Cicero  broke  sUence  and  delivered  a 
celebrated  oration,  which  contained  as  much  instruc- 
tion as  panegyric  for  the  dictator.  Soon  after,  he 
spoke  in  defence  of  Ligarius,  and  Caesar,  relenting, 
gave  up  his  purpose  of  condemning  the  accused  to 
death.  Cicero  now  regained  a  part  of  his  former 
consideration,  when  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia 
occurred,  and  aflfected  him  very  painfully.  The  as- 
sassination of  Ctesar  opened  a  new  career  to  the 
orator,  and  he  hoped  to  regain  great  political  influ- 
ence. The  conspirators  shared  with  him  the  honour 
of  an  enterprise  in  which  no  part  had  been  assigned 
him ;  and  the  less  he  had  contributed  to  it  himself, 
the  more  anxious  was  he  to  justify  the  deed,  and 
pursue  the  advantages  which  it  off'ered.  But  Antony 
took  Caesar's  place.  Even  in  this  turbulent  year, 
Cicero  found  leisure  for  literary  occupations,  and, 
among  other  labours,  completed  his  work  "  De 
Gloria,"  which  was  lost  as  late  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 
Shortly  after  he  determined  on  going  to  Greece, 


where  he  could  live  in  safety ;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  Rome,  and  composed  those  admirable  orations 
against  Antony  which  are  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Philippics,  and  which  are  equally  distinguished 
for  eloquence  and  patriotism.  His  implacable  enmity 
towards  Antony  induced  him  to  favour  young  Octa- 
vius,  although  the  pretended  moderation  of  the  latter 
did  not  deceive  him.  With  him  originated  all  the 
energetic  resolutions  of  the  senate  in  favour  of  the 
war  which  the  consuls  and  the  young  Csesar  were 
conducting,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  against 
Antony.  Octavius  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
consulate,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus  after  the  death  of  the  two  consuls,  the  power 
of  the  senate  and  of  the  orator  yielded  to  the  arms 
of  the  triumvirs.  Cicero,  who  had  always  spared 
Octavius,  and  even  proposed  to  Brutus  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  him,  was  at  last  convinced  that  hberty 
was  at  an  end.  At  Tusculum,  whither  he  had  re- 
tired with  his  brother  and  nephew,  he  learnt  that 
his  name,  at  Antony's  demand,  had  been  added  to 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He  repaired  in  a  state 
of  indecision  to  the  sea-coast,  and  embarked.  Con- 
trary winds,  however,  drove  him  back  to  the  shore ; 
but  at  the  request  of  his  slaves  he  embarked  a  second 
time,  but  soon  returned  again  to  await  his  fate  at 
his  country  seat  near  Formiae.  "  I  will  die,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "in  my  country,  which  I  have  more 
than  once  saved."  His  slaves,  seeing  the  neigh- 
bourhood already  disturbed  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
triumvirs,  endeavoured  to  convey  him  away  in  a 
litter,  but  soon  discovered  the  murderers  at  their 
heels.  They  prepared  for  combat ;  but  Cicero,  who 
felt  that  death  was  unavoidable,  ordered  them  to 
make  no  resistance,  bent  his  head  before  Popilius, 
the  commander  of  the  murderers,  who  had  once  been 
saved  by  his  eloquence,  and  suffered  death  more 
courageously  than  he  had  borne  misfortune.  He 
died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  B.  C.  42.  His  head 
and  hands  were,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  affixed  to 
the  same  rostrum  from  which  the  orator,  as  Livy 
says,  had  poured  forth  eloquence  unequalled  by  any 
human  voice.  Cicero  merited  the  character  which 
Augustus  gave  him  in  these  words :  "  He  was  a 
good  citizen,  who  loved  his  country  sincerely."  He 
was  (particularly  considering  the  spirit  of  his  times) 
a  virtuous  man,  for  his  faults  were  only  weaknesses 
of  character,  not  vices,  and  he  always  pursued  good 
for  its  own  sake,  or  (what,  if  a  fault,  is  easily  for- 
given) for  the  sake  of  fame.  His  heart  was  open 
to  all  noble  impressions,  to  all  great  and  fine  feelings, 
to  patriotism,  friendship,  gratitude,  and  love  of 
science.  Cicero's  eloquence  has  always  remained  a 
model.  After  the  revival  of  learning  he  was  the 
most  admired  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  and  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style  will  always  place  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  Roman  classics.  The  style  of  his 
philosophical  writings,  without  oratorical  ostenta- 
tion, breathes  that  pure  Attic  elegance  which  some 
of  his  contemporaries  wished  also  to  see  in  his  ora- 
tions. The  orator  is  seen,  however,  in  his  prolix 
and  comparatively  unanimated  dialogues.  His  phi- 
losophical works,  the  principal  part  of  the  contents 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  which  com- 
bine academic  and  Stoic  doctrines  and  principles, 
possess  very  unequal  degrees  of  interest. 

CIGNANI,  CARLO,  a  celebrated  painter,  who 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1628.  He  frequently  com- 
menced new  works,    but  was  seldom  sufficiently 
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satisfied  with  his  productions  to  consider  them  as 
finished.  He  knew  bow  to  compose,  like  the  Caracci, 
and  to  distribute  his  figures  in  such  a  way  that  his 
paintings  appear  larger  than  they  really  are.  His 
finest  fresco  paintings  are  at  St.  Michael  in  Bosco, 
at  Bologna,  in  ovals  supported  by  angels,  and  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Farnese  palace,  where  he  represented 
Francis  I.  of  France  touching  for  the  king's-evil.  At 
Parma,  in  the  ducal  garden,  he  painted  several  pic- 
tures expressive  of  the  power  of  love,  which  lose  no- 
thing at  the  side  of  the  paintings  of  Augustino  Ca- 
racci. In  his  painting  of  the  Assumption,  at  Forli, 
he  has  imitated  the  beautiful  Michael  of  Guido  in 
the  cupola  at  Ravenna,  and  other  fine  conceptions 
of  this  painter ;  but  in  his  other  works  he  made 
Corregio  his  model.  He  does  not  so  often  introduce 
fore-shortenings  as  the  Lombards ;  and,  in  his  out- 
lines and  drapery,  he  possesses  a  finish  peculiar  to 
himself.  Being  commissioned  to  paint  the  cupola 
of  the  church  of  Madonna  del  Fuoco,  at  Forli,  he 
repaired  to  Forli  with  his  numerous  pupils,  where 
he  died  in  1719.  His  paintings  have  been  engraved 
by  various  artists.  Of  his  pupils  the  most  distin- 
guished were  Crispi,  Fransceschini,  Quaini,  Count 
Feli.x  Cignani,  his  son,  and  Count  Paul  Cignani,  his 
nephew. 

CID,  DON  RODRIGO  RUY  DIAS,  count 
of  Binar,  surnamed  the  Cid. — ^I'his  model  of  the 
heroic  virtues  of  his  age,  and  the  flower  of  Spanish 
chivalry,  styled  by  his  enemies  "  el  mio  Cid,  or 
my  lord,"  and  by  his  king  and  countrymen  "  Cam- 
peador,"  or  hero  without  an  equal,  was  born  in 
1026.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  his  life  by  the  play  of  the  great  CorneiUe.  Rod- 
rigo  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Ximene,  daughter  of 
Lozano,  count  of  Gormaz,  who,  with  Diego,  the 
father  of  Rodrigo,  excelled  all  the  knights  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile.  The  envy  of  Gor- 
maz at  Diego's  superior  estimation  at  court  pro- 
duced a  dispute  between  the  two,  which  led  to  a 
duel.  Gormaz  vanquished  the  old  Diego,  and,  in- 
sult being  added  to  this  disgrace,  Diego  demanded 
from  his  son  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  the  con- 
test between  honour  and  love,  the  former  prevailed 
in  the  breast  of  the  youth,  and  Gormaz  fell.  Ximene, 
unfortunate  as  a  daughter  and  a  mistress,  could  no 
longer  listen  to  the  voice  of  love.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  her  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  object  of 
her  aflFections,  and  Rodrigo  would  willingly  have 
rushed  to  the  combat  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  have 
alleviated  the  torments  of  a  lacerated  heart.  But  no 
champion  was  found  to  meet  the  young  hero ;  and 
nothing  but  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  could  preserve  him  from 
sinking  under  his  despair.  Five  Moorish  kings  ap- 
peared in  Castile,  and  devastation  and  death  accom- 
panied their  progress.  Rodrigo,  who  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age,  threw  himself  upon  his  noble 
horse  Babieca,  and  at  the  head  of  his  vassals  went 
to  meet  the  enemy,  who  soon  ceased  to  be  the  terror 
of  the  country.  The  young  hero  sent  the  five  cap- 
tive kings  to  Ferdinand,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his 
bravery,  gave  him  Ximene,  and  united  those  whom 
the  decrees  of  fate  seemed  to  have  separated  for 
ever. 

Ferdinand  afterwards  added  Galicia,  Leon,  and 
Ovideo,  to  Castile,  and  posterity  calls  him  the 
"  Great ;"  but  it  was  Rodrigo  who  gained  him  the 
name.     A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  Ferdinand 


and  King  Ramiro  of  Arragon  concerning  the  posses- 
.sion  of  Calahorra,  the  latter  challenged  /him  to  a 
single  combat,  and  appointed  for  his  substitute  the 
knight  Martin  Gonzalez.  Ferdinand  chose  the  Cid 
for  his  champion,  and  by  his  means  obtained  Cala- 
horra. Ferdmand,  in  his  will,  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  sons :  to  Sancho  he  gave  Castile,  to 
Alfonso  he  gave  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  to  Garcia 
Galicia,  together  with  the  conquered  jjart  of  Portugal. 
This  division  caused  a  war  between  the  brothers,  in 
which  Sancho  was  victorious.  This  success  was 
owing  to  the  Cid,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  com- 
mand of  his  forces.  Alfonso  was  taken  prisoner, 
Garcia  brought  ruin  upon  himself  by  his  own  im- 
prudence, and  it  remained  only  to  overcome  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  Zamora,  where  Sancho's  sister 
Urraca  ruled.  Before  the  walls  of  this  city  Sancho 
was  assassinated,  and  Alfonso,  who,  eight  months 
before,  was  vanquished  by  the  Cid,  was  called  to  the 
throne.  It  is  related  in  the  ballads  that  the  Cid  read 
the  oath  of  purification,  in  the  name  of  the  states  of 
Castile,  before  the  new  king,  on  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sancho,  with  such  impressive  solemnity  that 
Alfonso  shuddered ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  spared 
nothing  to  gain  over  the  Cid.  The  story  of  this 
warrior  requires  a  critical  examination,  especially 
what  relates  to  his  marriage;  for,  according  to  his- 
tory, Alfonso  married  him  to  donna  Ximene,  his  niece, 
in  1074,  and  consequently  it  seems  we  must  consider 
him  twice  married.  John  von  Miiller,  the  German 
historian,  supposes  that  the  daughter  of  the  proud 
Gormaz  may  have  been  his  first  Ximene.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cid,  notwithstand- 
ing the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
king,  often  experienced  the  inconstancy  of  royal 
favour.  A  man  like  him,  of  strict  integrity  and 
virtue,  of  an  inflexible  and  lofty  spirit,  who  despised 
an  effeminate  life,  was  not  fitted  for  courts.  Hia 
true  friend  and  brother  in  arms,  Alvaro  Hanez 
Minaya,  his  wife  and  child,  were  his  world.  The 
gravity  of  his  countenance  excited  respect  and  rever- 
ence ;  his  retired  life  aftbrded  room  for  the  slanders 
of  the  courtiers ;  and  he  v/as  exposed  to  frequent 
reproaches.  But  in  times  of  necessity  his  assistance 
was  again  sought,  and  he  was  too  generous  to  re- 
member past  offences. 

ITie  king  finally  took  from  him  all  that  had  been 
given  him,  wife  and  treasures  ;  but,  from  shame  or 
fear,  he  afterwards  restored  Ximene.  Disgraced, 
plundei'ed,  forced  to  depend  on  himself  alone,  Rod- 
rigo was  now  happier  and  greater  than  before.  Ever 
true  to  his  country  and  his  religion,  he  raised  an 
army  by  the  reputation  of  his  name  alone  to  subdue 
the  Moors  in  Valencia.  In  the  midst  of  his  career 
of  conquest,  he  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his 
king,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Joseph,  the  founder 
of  Morocco ;  but  the  only  return  for  this  generosity 
was  new  ingratitude.  He  therefore  departed  by 
night  with  his  most  trusty  followers,  and,  forsaken 
and  ill  provided,  fled  from  the  king.  He,  however, 
remained  true  to  himself,  and  fortune  to  him.  His 
macnanimity  again  overcame  the  king ;  and  permis- 
sion was  given  to  all  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Cid, 
who  still  maintained  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  always 
with  distinguished  success.  Alfonso  declared  aloud, 
in  the  presence  of  the  emious  courtiers,  "  This  Cid 
serves  me  much  better  than  you,"  and  could  no 
longer  be  prevented  from  visiting  him.  From  this 
time  he  was  never  estranged  from  him.  Tw-".  Ir-o- 
2G2 
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thers,  counts  of  Carrion,  had  resolved,  by  a  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  the  Cid,  to  obtain  possession 
of  his  wealth.    Tlie  king  himself  promoted  their  suit, 
and   the   Cid  yielded  to  his  wishes.     With  donna 
Elvira  and   donna  Sol,  they  received  likewise  the 
great  treasures  which  the  arms  of  the  Cid  had  won. 
But   scarcely  had   they  dismissed  their  attendants 
when,  in  a  wild  mountainous  desert,  they  stripped 
the  garments  from  the  i)ersons  of  the  ladies,  bound 
and  beat  them  till  pain  choked  their  cries,  and  de- 
parted with  the  money.    A  trusty  servant,  whom  the 
Cid  had  sent  after  them,  delivered  the  ladies  from 
their   wretched   situation,    and   the   vile   deed   was 
brought  to  light.     The  Cid  demanded  justice ;  and 
Alfonso   summoned   all   the   vassals   of   Leon   and 
Castile  to  a  high  court  of  justice  at   the  city  of 
Toledo.     The  Cid  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
treasures,  and  opportunity  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
insult,  by  a  combat  between  the  counts  of  Carrion 
and  the  cham])ions  whom  he  should  name.     They 
sought  to  avoid  the  combat,  but  the  king  insisted  on 
it.    They  are  said  to  have  with  iU-concealed  fear  rode 
to  the  lists,  and  that  the  knights  of  the  Cid  overcame 
both  them  and  their  uncle.     The  last  exploit  of  the 
Cid  was  the  capture  of  Saguntum  (Mur\'iedro),  after 
which  he  died  at  Valencia,   in  the   seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.    What  this  hero  won,  and  for  many 
years  defended,  the  united  power  of  Leon  and  Castile 
was  scarcely  able  to  preserve  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  infidels.     His  widow,  therefore,  went 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  hero  to  Castile.     He  was 
buried  at  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  of  Cardena,  in  a 
tomb  which  was  honoured  by  emperors  and  kings. 
There  also  rests  the  noble  Ximene,  and  under  the  trees 
before  the  convent  lies  the  faithful  horse  Babieca. 
The  adventures  of  the  Cid,  particularly  his  banish- 
ment and  return,   are  the   subjects   of  the   oldest 
Castilian  poem. 

CIMABUE,  JOHN.— This  celebrated  reviver  of 
painting  in  Italy  was  born  at  Florence  in  1240.  He 
was  decended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was  sent  to 
school  to  study  the  belles  lettres ;  but  he  generally 
betrayed  his  natural  bias  by  drawing  figures  upon 
paper,  or  on  his  books.  The  fine  arts  having  been 
extinct  in  Italy  since  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians, 
the  senate  of  Florence  had  sent  at  that  time  for 
painters  out  of  Greece.  Cimabue  was  their  first 
disciple,  and  used  to  elope  from  school  and  pass 
whole  days  in  viewing  their  work.  His  father,  there- 
fore, agreed  with  these  Greeks  to  take  him  under 
their  care,  and  he  soon  surpassed  them  both  in  de- 
sign and  colouring.  Though  he  wanted  the  art  of 
managing  his  lights  and  shadows,  was  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  in  other 
particulars  but  indifferently  accomplished,  yet  the 
foundation  which  he  laid  for  future  improvement 
entitled  him  to  the  name  of  the  "  father  of  the  first 
age,  or  infancy,  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  in  fresco  and  in  distemper,  the  art  of  painting 
in  oil  being  not  then  discovered.  He  painted  a  great 
many  pictures  at  Florence,  some  of  which  are  yet 
remaining ;  but,  as  his  fame  increased,  he  was  sent 
for  to  many  remote  places,  and  among  the  rest  to 
Asceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  the  birth-place  of  St. 
Francis.  There  in  the  lower  church,  in  company 
with  the  Greek  painters,  he  painted  some  of  the 
ceiling  and  the  sides  of  the  church  with  the  lives  of 
Dur  Saviour  and  St.  Francis.     Having  returned  to 
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Florence,  he  painted  for  the  church  of  Sancta  Maria 
Novella,  where  he  first  went  to  school,  a  piece  of  our 
Lady,  which  was  a  very  large  picture,  and  is  still  in 
good  preservation.     Cimabue  died  about  1300. 

CIMAROSA,  DOMENICO,  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  who  was  born  in  1754.  On  the  occupa- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  French,  Cimarosa  displayed  so 
strong  an  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things  that 
after  their  secession  he  fell  into  great  disgrace  with 
the  Austrian  court.  He  was  for  some  time  the  in- 
mate of  a  prison,  and  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived during  his  confinement  is  said  to  have  acce- 
lerated his  death.  His  operas,  which  are  twenty-sbc 
in  number,  are  principally  comic.  His  "  Italiana  in 
Londra  "  is  considered  the  best  of  his  productions. 
He  died  in  1801. 

CIMON,  an  Athenian  hero,  who  acted  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  his  countr}'.     The  vir- 
tues of  Cimon  brought  him  into  notice  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life  than  any  other  of  the  Athenian  chiefs.  In 
ins  very  early  youth  he  was  addicted  to  intemperate 
and  riotous  pleasure  ;  but  the  distresses  of  his  father 
struck  home  upon  the  heart  of  the  son,  and  awakened 
that  energy  of  spirit  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminent  amongst  his 
countrymen.     He  may  be  said  to  have  been  of  royal 
extraction,  for   his  father  Miltiades    had   been   the 
sovereign  of  the  Delonces,  and  his  mother  was  He- 
gesipyla,   the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace. 
Although  we   first  hear  of  him  at  the  period  when 
the  ungrateful  and  unjust  Athenians  suffered  him  to 
remain  in  prison  for  his  father's  debt,  being  freed  by 
the  magnanimity  and  aflfection  of  his  half-sister  and 
wife  Elpinice,  he  quickly  showed  that  his  patriotism 
was  not  deteriorated  by  the  injustice  of  his  country. 
On  the  second  Persian  invasion,  while  yet  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Athens  remained  unmoved  by  the 
arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  who 
urged  them  to  rei)air  to  their  fleet  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  their  liberty,  Cimon,  then  a  very  young 
man,  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  re- 
paired to  the  temple,  and  offered  a  bridle  on  the  altar 
of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens,  Minerva,  to  pro- 
fess his  belief  that  horses  and  horsemen  were  no 
longer  of  service  in  her  cause.     He  then  proceeded 
to  remove  the  portable  goods  of  his  family  on  board 
the  fleet,  and  induced  many  of  the  Athenians  to  fol- 
low his  example,  until  at  length  they  all  preferred 
a  homeless  liberty  to  a  contemptible  though  tran- 
quil slavery  under  the  Persians. 

It  was  from  the  energy  he  displayed  in  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Cimon  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
Aristides.  The  spirited  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
so  young  a  man  pleased  and  surprised  the  philosophic 
statesman,  and  henceforth  Aristides  took  the  son  of 
Miltiades  under  his  own  immediate  tuition  and  pro- 
tection. He  appears  to  have  discovered  in  him  the 
early  traces  of  that  candour  and  honesty  which  he 
hoped  might  one  day  prove  a  useful  counterbalance 
against  the  crafty  and  devious  courses  of  Themisto- 
cles, whose  popularity  now  threatened  serious  mis- 
chief to  the  state.  The  hopes  and  foresight  of  Aris- 
tides were  justified  in  the  life  and  sers'ice  of  Cimon ; 
even  when  he  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
turbulent  and  envious  amongst  the  Athenians  and 
their  demagogues,  his  integrity  was  unimpeached  by 
the  noblest  and  wisest  of  the  citizens,  and  his 
courage  and  his  talents  were  held  in  as  high  esti- 
mation as  his  honour. 
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As  this  noble  youth  had  been  bred  up  in  the  army, 
under  the  experienced  eye  of  his  father,  he  was 
known  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  mUitary  skill, 
and,  in  the  Athenian  fleet  which  achieved  the  victory 
of  Salamis,  he  sustained  a  considerable  command. 
We  next  find  his  name  associated  with  that  of  his 
distinguished  friend  Aristides  in  the  direction  of 
that  important  expedition  of  the  confederated  Greeks 
against  the  Persians  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
lost  their  ascendancy  among  the  allied  forces  and  the 
Athenians  obtained  it. 

We  have  already  sho\\Ti  in  what  manner  the  virtues 
of  Aristides  contributed  to  win  this  honour  for  his 
countrymen,  and  we  must  not  here  forget  that  Cimon 
in  no  small  degree  aided  the  plans  of  his  contempo- 
rary, by  his  candour,  his  generosity,  and  his  courage. 
Although  Aristides,  as  the  older  officer  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tlie  Athenian  force,  was  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  irritated  and  discontented  Greeks 
first  officially  addressed  themselves,  it  is  clear  that 
they  considered  Cimon,  the  second  in  command,  as 
of  no  httle  consequence  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
object,  and  Aristides  himself  was  content  to  share 
the  honour  with  so  noble  an  assistant  in  arms  and  in 
policy.  Returning  home  in  triumph  to  Athens,  the 
discontent  and  intrigues  of  Themistocles  against  his 
rival  Aristides  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
ended  in  his  own  banishment.  In  this  affair  the 
whole  influence  of  Cimon,  which  now  began  to  be 
considerable,  was  exerted  in  the  cause  of  his  friend, 
believing  it  to  be  that  of  his  country ;  he  equally 
contemned  the  mere  popular  cry,  and  the  sinister 
means  by  which  Themistocles  had  so  often  attained 
the  popular  favour.  With  these  xnews,  Cimon  was 
the  person  who  of  all  others  most  steadily  required 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  law  should  be  exerted 
against  his  selfish  policy  ;  the  treachery  of  Themisto- 
cles to  Athens  he  considered  to  be  clearly  proved, 
and  his  connexion  with  Pausanias  he  deemed  worthy 
of  death. 

On  the  decision  of  this  case,  Athens  was  left  com- 
paratively in  peace.  She  had  attained  a  rank 
amongst  the  confederate  states  to  which  she  was 
doubtless  entitled  by  the  superior  talents  of  the 
chieftains  she  had  sent  to  the  common  war,  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  she  had  risked,  and  by  the 
greater  severity  of  her  sufferings.  It  now  became 
the  chief  duty  of  her  chiefs  to  support  her  liberties 
and  her  supremacy  from  encroachment  at  home,  no 
less  than  to  defend  her  territories  from  outrage  or  in- 
sult abroad.  Themistocles  was  an  outlaw,  and  Aris- 
tides, perplexed  with  a  long  life  of  toil,  chose  rather 
to  promote  the  increasing  power  of  Cimon,  his  friend 
and  disciple,  than,  by  again  wielding  it  himself,  to 
risk  the  well-earned  but  precarious  honours  he  had 
acquired.  Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  prepare  the 
path  of  Cimon  to  the  highest  distinction;  and,  soon 
after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles,  we  find  him  in 
a  most  important  command. 

Cimon  shortly  afterwards  defeated  the  Persians  in 
a  series  of  engagements,  andbrought  home  to  Athens 
vast  wealth.  The  citizens  were  reminded  of  the 
magnificence  of  Pisistratus  in  his  manner  of  living, 
although  his  motives  were  universally  allowed  to  be 
free  from  the  ambitious  views  of  that  tyrant.  He 
dismissed  the  keepers,  threw  do^vn  the  walls,  and 
levelled  the  enclosures  of  his  parks  and  gardens, 
permitting  every  citizen  of  Athens  indiscriminately 
to  partake  of  their  productions.      His  noble  table 


was  open  even  to  the  poorest  classes ;  for  it  was  a 
constant  custom  with  Cimon  to  invite  all  those  citi- 
zens to  his  suppers  whom  he  saw  at  the  forum  un- 
bidden to  any  other.  In  his  walks  through  the  city 
he  is  said  to  have  been  attended  Ijy  young  men  bear- 
ing purses  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent, 
and  who  were  themselves  constantly  well  dressed  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  their  clothes  with  the  desti- 
tute :  sometimes  he  was  even  known  to  give  away  his 
own  mantle  on  the  spot  to  particular  objects  of  charity. 

These  generosities  were  administered  with  a  deli- 
cacy that  always  adapted  them  to  the  occasion  ;  he 
would  often  take  an  opportunity  to  convey  money 
privately  into  the  pockets  of  individuals,  or  exchange 
his  own  robe  by  way  of  friendship  with  that  of  an- 
other. It  has  been  well  remarked  that  by  this  con- 
duct he  at  once  evinced  that  he  gained  his  money  well, 
as  he  knew  how  to  use  it  well,  and  that  he  so  used 
it,  in  fact,  as  to  acquire  the  power  of  gaining  more. 
His  popularity  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  di- 
minished his  independence  in  point  of  principle. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  aristocracy,  he  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  his  first  principles  as  a  statesman,  now  con- 
vinced by  more  experience  of  their  truth  ;  and,  amidst 
all  his  kindness  and  profuseness  to  the  peo})le,  he 
disdained  to  flatter  their  vices,  and  was  ever  foremost 
to  repress  their  power.  He  thought  the  democracy 
of  the  Athenian  constitution  already  far  loo  power- 
ful, and  was  ever  on  the  watch  lest,  in  still  further 
encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  it  should 
finally  overwhelm  the  real  liberties  of  his  coimtry. 
Disciples  of  the  same  school,  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racters of  Aristides  and  Cimon  wore  a  similar  rigidity 
on  these  points,  although  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  enforced  them  were  M'idely  difterent.  The 
elder  statesman,  by  his  voluntary  })overty,  showed  a 
haughty  superiority  over  money,  and  Cimon,  in  the 
midst  of  unbounded  riches,  at  once  preserved  his  in- 
tegrity and  exhiljited  his  contempt  for  them  from  an 
opposite  principle. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  by  these  means,  that  Cimon 
attained  the  summit  of  power  in  Athens.  His  last 
expedition  had  brought  such  a  mass  of  wealth  into 
the  city  that  all  the  corruptions  of  indulgence  and 
luxury  followed,  and  he  himself  of  all  the  Athenians 
appeared  the  only  exception  to  their  influence.  With 
luxury,  however,  came  power,  which  the  peo])le  now 
felt  so  conscious  of  possessing  that  they  sufi'ered  no 
indignity  from  other  states  to  pass  unatoned  for  or 
unrevenged. 

The  Athenians  now  carried  on  war  in  two  dif- 
ferent places,  and  with  two  different  nations. 
The  contest  with  ^Egina,  a  powerful  state,  which 
ill  brooked  the  new  domination  of  the  Athe- 
nians, was  renewed  ;  and  the  war  with  Persia  con- 
tinued with  unabated  rancour  in  Egypt,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  solicited  help 
from  Athens.  These  important  affairs  abroad  did 
not,  however,  so  completely  occupy  their  attention 
.nit  that  their  domestic  disputes  ran  occasionally  as 
high  as  ever.  Cimon,  succeeding  to  the  honours 
and  to  the  duties  of  Aristides,  was  the  leader  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  and  even  gloried  in  their  cause, 
whilst  Pericles,  and  Ephialtes,  both  men  of  powerful 
talents,  were  at  the  head  of  the  democratic  pai-ty,  con- 
tinually endeavouring  to  thwart  his  plans  and  to  in- 
crease their  own  power.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
saw  at  last  no  expedient  so  desirable  as  that  of  dis- 
burdening themselves  altogether  of  him  wtose  vir- 
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tues  no  less  tlian  his  political  sentiments  were  the 
most  formidable  barriers  to  their  schemes.  To  the 
ultimate  banishment  therefore  of  Cimon  every  effort 
was  directed.  A  specious  charge  was  de\'ised  against 
him,  and  the  despotic  and  heedless  judgment  of  the 
ostracism  again  resorted  to  to  expel  her  noblest  son 
from  Athens.  He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the 
state,  in  having  received  money  or  presents  from  the 
Macedonians,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  de- 
clined to  push  his  success  as  far  as  he  might  other- 
wise have  done,  after  his  obtaining  possession  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Thasos  in  Thrace.  The  defence  of 
Cimon  was  noble  and  simple.  He  showed  how  de- 
votedly he  had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  and 
that  his  wealth,  at  all  times  honestly  obtained,  had 
been  devoted  to  its  benefit.  Cimon's  defence  availed 
but  little,  as  he  was  afterwards  banished,  and  return- 
ing at  the  end  of  five  years  again  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  He  ultimately  terminated  his  honourable 
career  while  besieging  Citium  and  Cyprus,  leaAing 
behind  him  a  name  which,  from  the  happy  union 
of  splendid  talents  with  the  amiable  and  generous 
qualities  of  the  heart,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  one 
among  the  illustrious  characters  of  Greece.  Cimon 
was  the  first  who  established  public  schools  at  Athens, 
as  Pythagoras  had  done  in  Italy. 

CINCIXNATUS,  LUCIUS  QUINTUS.— Tliis 
celebrated  Roman  left  behind  him  the  most  spotless 
character  of  any  of  the  members  of  that  republic  in 
its  brightest  days.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  until  he 
had  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  We  do  not  find  him 
mentioned  in  the  repeated  disputes  respecting  the 
Agrarian  laws,  to  which  Cassius  had  first  given  oc- 
casion, and  which  were  not  extinguished  by  the 
violent  death  to  which  they  brought  their  author. 
Equally  passive  does  he  appear  to  have  been  during 
the  violent  contests  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
consuls  to  Volero,  and  the  law  for  substituting  the 
comitia  tributa  for  the  coraitia  curiata,  in  the  choice 
of  popular  officers,  proposed  by  that  spirited  ple- 
beian. During  all  the  earlier  struggles  between  the 
senate  and  the  people,  he  seems  to  have  declined 
taking  a  decided  part,  although  kno\^Ti  to  favour  the 
patricians.  From  the  nature  of  his  influence,  when 
afterwards  called  to  active  exertion  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  it  appears  that  his  daily  hfe  and  deport- 
ment were  distinguished  by  excellences  which  all 
parties  agreed  in  revering. 

"While  the  consuls  were  absent  from  Rome  on  an 
expedition  against  the  ^^Equi  and  Volsci,  whom  they 
completely  overthrew,  a  most  important  proposal  was 
made  by  TerentiUus,  one  of  the  tribunes  :  he  com- 
plained, in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  protected  by  no  certain 
laws,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sacred  books,  to 
which  none  but  the  patricians  had  access,  no  written 
regulations  existed, but  all  depended  on  the  judgment 
of  the  consuls.  He,  therefore,  demanded  that  five 
men,  the  most  worthy  of  the  office,  should  be  chosen 
to  frame  a  code,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  magis- 
trates should  be  compelled  to  administer  justice. 
The  senate,  feeling  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
would  greatly  limit  the  powers  they  at  present  ex- 
ercised, vehemently  opposed  it ;  and,  by  the  address 
of  Quiutus  Fabius,  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  on  to 
defer  its  discussion  till  the  retiu-n  of  the  consuls. 
"When,  however,  Lucretius  and  Yeturius  had  enjoyed 
their  triumph,  and  their  successors,  Volumnius  and 
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Sulpicius,  had  entered  on  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  the  tribunes  unanimously  pressed  for  the 
speedy  compilation  of  settled  laws,  and  required  that 
ten  of  the  most  venerable  citizens  should  be  deputed 
to  frame  them.  The  patricians  seem  to  have  re- 
sorted to  superstition  in  order  to  terrify  the  people 
from  their  design,  as  strange  prodigies  are  said  to 
have  intervened ;  and,  when  these  failed  of  success, 
they  pretended  that  the  /Equi  and  Volsci  were  about 
to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome,  at  which  the  tri- 
bunes did  not  conceal  their  derision. 

About  this  period  the  well-kno\vn  virtues  of  Cincin- 
natus  caused  him  to  be  taken  from  the  plough  to  be 
consul,  and  a  second  time  to  be  dictator,  45S  B.C., 
when  the  army  of  the  consul,  Marcus  Minutius,  was 
on  tlie  point  of  being  forced  in  its  entrenchments  by 
the  j^qui  and  "S^olsci.  Cincinnatus  conquered  these 
enemies,  made  them  pass  under  the  yoke ;  and, 
having  triumphed,  returned  to  his  plough.  He  was 
created  dictator  a  second  time  when  eighty  years  of 
age,  vanquished  the  Prsenestians,  and  abdicated 
twenty-one  days  after.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known.  From  the  leading  trait  in  his  historj',  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  America  at  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war  in  17S3,  called  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati,  but  it  met  with  some  opposition,  although 
it  still  subsists,  principally  in  the  form  of  a  charitable 
institution. 

CIPRIANI,  JOHN  BAPTIST.— This  eminent 
artist  was  born  at  Pistola,  in  1727.  He  received  his 
first  instructions  from  an  English  artist  of  the  name 
of  Heckford  (who  had  settled  in  that  city),  and  after- 
wards went  under  the  tuition  of  Gabbiani,  by  the 
study  of  whose  works]  he  became  a  clever  designer. 
Italy  possesses  few  of  his  pictures ;  but  Lanzi  men- 
tions two,  painted  for  the  abbey  of  St.  Michele,  in 
Pelago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistola  ;  the  one  of 
St.  Tesauro,  the  other  of  Gregory  VII.  In  1750  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  had  much  employment,  but 
chiefly  in  drawing;  and  in  August  1755  came  to 
England  with  Mr.  "Wilton  and  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, who  were  then  returning  from  the  continent. 
His  reputation  ha^^ng  preceded  him,  he  was  patro- 
nized by  lord  Tilney  and  the  late  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  other  noblemen.  When,  in  1758,  the  duke  olF 
Richmond  opened  the  gallery  at  his  house  in  Priv^'- 
Garden  as  a  school  of  art,  Wilton  and  Cipriani  were 
appointed  to  visit  the  students,  the  former  giving 
them  instructions  in  sculpture  and  the  latter  in 
painting ;  but  this  scheme  was  soon  discontinued. 
At  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Cipriani 
was  chosen  one  of  the  council,  and  was  also  em- 
ployed to  make  the  design  for  the  diploma  which  is 
given  to  the  academicians  and  associates  at  their 
admission.  For  this  work,  which  he  executed  with 
great  taste  and  elegance,  the  president  and  council 
presented  him  with  a  silver  cup,  "  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  assistance  the  academy  received 
from  his  great  abilities  in  his  profession."  Cipriani 
died  at  Chelsea  in  1785. 

CLAIRAULT,  ALEXIS  CLAUDE,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  1713.  His 
father,  a  teacher  of  the  mathematics  at  Paris,  who 
was  his  sole  instructor,  taught  him  even  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  on  the  figures  of  "  Euclid's  Elements," 
by  which  he  was  able  to  read  and  write  at  four  years 
of  age,  and  by  a  singular  stratagem  calculations  were 
rendered  familiar  to  him.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
put  into  his  hands  Guisne'e's  "  Api)lication  of  Al- 
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gebra  to  Geometry ;"  at  ten  he  Btudied  rHopital's 
"  Conic  Sections  ;"  and  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
he  read  a  memoir  to  the  academy  of  sciences  con- 
cerning four  new  geometrical  curves  of  his  own 
invention.  About  the  same  time  he  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  his  work  upon  curves  that  have  a 
double  curv^ature,  which  he  finished  in  1729,  at  six- 
teen years  of  age.  He  was  named  adjoint-mechani- 
cian to  the  academy  in  1731,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
associate  in  1733,  and  pensioner  in  173S.  During 
his  connexion  with  the  academy  he  sent  a  great  mul- 
titude of  learned  and  ingenious  communications  to 
their  Memoirs,  from  1727,  almost  every  year,  to  1762, 
and  wrote  several  other  works  which  he  published 
separately.  The  principal  of  these  is  a  treatise  on 
"  Curves  of  a  Double  Curvature,"  "  Elements  of 
Geometry,"  "  Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth," 
*'  Elements  of  Algebra."  Clairault  died  at  Paris  in 
1765. 

CLAIRON,  CLAIRE-JOSEPHE-HIPPOL^TE- 
LEGRIS  DE  LA  TUDE,  a  celebrated  French  ac- 
tress. She  evinced,  when  very  young,  a  predilection 
for  the  stage,  and,  adopting  the  theatrical  profession, 
soon  became  the  first  tragic  performer  of  her  age  and 
country.  Garrick,  when  he  visited  Paris,  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  afterwards  testified  the  highest 
admiration  of  her  talents.  She  long  remained  with- 
out a  rival,  and,  having  retired^from  the  stage,  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  1803.  She  published  "  Me- 
moires  et  Re'flexions  sur  la  Declamation  The'atrale." 

CLAP,  THOMAS.— This  learned  American  was 
born  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1703.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1722,  and  after- 
wards commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  For  his 
acquisitions  in  this  and  in  various  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  particularly  mathematics,  astronomy, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  history,  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  he  was  much  distinguished,  and  possessed 
also  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew.  He  prosecuted  his  ecclesiastical  labours 
at  Windham,  Connecticut,  from  1726  to  1739,  when 
he  succeeded  the  reverend  Elisha  Williams  in  the 
presidency  of  Yale  College.  He  was  an  impressive 
and  powerful  preacher,  and  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety  and  singular  industry.  He  constructed  the 
first  orrery  or  ])lanetarium  made  in  America,  and 
pubhshed  "  A  History  of  Yale  College,"  "  A  Brief 
History  and  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  received 
and  established  in  the  Churches  of  New  England," 
several  sermons,  and  "  Conjectures  upon  the  Nature 
and  Motion  of  Meteors  which  are  above  the  Atmo- 
sphere." He  had  prepared  also  materials  for  a  history 
of  Connecticut,  but  his  manuscripts  were  carried  off 
in  the  expedition  against  New  Haven  under  General 
Tryon.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  January,  1767, 
having  resigned  his  station  as  president  the  year  j)re- 
vious. 

CLAPPERTON,  HUGH.  —  This  well-known 
African  traveller  was  born  in  Annan,  Dumfriesshire, 
in  1788.  After  some  elementary  instruction  in 
practical  mathematics,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  to  the  owmer  of  a  vessel  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  North  America,  in  which  he 
made  several  voyages.  He  was  then  impressed  into 
his  Britannic  majesty's  ser\dce,  was  soon  after  made 
a  midshipman,  served  on  the  American  lakes  in 
1815,  and,  in  1816,  received  the  commission  of  lieu- 
tenant. Having  retired  to  Scotland,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Oudney,  who  was  about  to  embark 
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for  Africa,  and  requested  permission  to  accompany 
him.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  colonel,  Denham  having 
volunteered  his  ser\'ices,  and  it  being  intended  that 
researches  should  be  made  to  the  east  and  west, 
from  Bornou,  where  Dr.  Oudney  was  to  reside  as 
British  consul,  his  name  was  added  to  the  expedition 
by  Lord  Bathurst.  In  the  "  Discoveries  in  Africa 
made  in  1823  and  1824,  by  Major  Denham,  Captaui 
Clapperton,  and  Dr.  Oudney,"  we  have  accounts  of 
an  excursion  from  Mourzouk  to  Ghraat,  a  town  of 
the  Tuarics,  by  Dr.  Oudney,  of  a  journey  across 
the  desert  to  Bornou,  of  various  exjjeditions  to  the 
southward  and  eastward,  by  Major  Denham,  and  of 
an  excursion  through  Soudan  to  the  capital  of  the 
Fellatahs,  by  Captain  Clapperton.  The  expedition 
set  out  from  Mourzouk  in  November,  1822,  and 
I  arrived  at  lake  Tchad,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bornou, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  after  a  journey  of  800  miles. 
SLx  days  after  they  entered  the  capital  Clap- 
perton, in  company  with  Dr.  Oudney,  who  died  on 
the  way,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  Soccatoo,  the 
capital  of  Houssa,  more  than  700  miles  east  of 
Kouka,  which  he  reached  in  ninety  days.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  piu-sue  his  journey  to  the  west,  and 
returned  to  Kouka,  and  thence  to  England  in  1825. 

The  information  which  the  travellers  collected,  in 
regard  to  the  habits  and  commerce  of  the  people  of 
Central  Africa,  was  important,  as  showing  the  exist- 
ence in  that  quarter  of  a  lager  population  of  a 
peaceable  disposition,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  civihzation.  The  geographical  information 
collected  was  not  without  its  value,  although  it  left 
undecided  the  disputed  questions  of  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  Niger.  They  determined  the 
position  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mandara,  Bornou, 
and  Houssa,  their  extent,  and  the  position  of 
their  principal  cities.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Lieutenant  Clapperton  received  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  was  immediately  engaged  by  Lord  Bathurst  for 
a  second  expedition,  to  start  from  the  Bight  of 
Benin.  Leanng  Badagry  in  December,  1825,  he 
pursued  a  north-easterly  direction,  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  Soccatoo  and  Bornou.  Two  of  his  com- 
panions. Captain  Pearce  and  Doctor  Morrison, 
perished  a  short  time  after  leaving  the  coast,  and 
Clapperton  pursued  his  way,  accompanied  by  his 
faithful  servant  Lander.  At  Katunga  he  was  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  it.  Continuing  his  journey  north, 
he  reached  Kano,  and  then  proceeded  v/estward  to 
Soccatoo,  the  residence  of  his  old  friend  Bello.  Bello 
refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Bornou,  and  de- 
tained him  a  long  time  in  his  capital.  This  conduct 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  war  then  existing 
between  Bello  and  the  sheik  of  Bornou,  and  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  who  had  insinuated 
that  the  English  meditated  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
as  they  had  already  conquered  India.  Tliis  disap- 
pointment preyed  upon  Clapperton's  mind,  and  he 
died  April  13',  1827,  at  Chungary,  a  village  four 
miles  from  Soccatoo,  of  a  dysentery. 

CLARE,  JOHN,  generally  called  the  peasant  of 
Northamptonshire. — This  ingenious  poet  was  born  in 
Julv,  1793,at  Helpstone,  near  Peterborough,  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  obliged,  when  very  young,  to 
maintain  his  father,  a  day-labourer,  who  had  become 
crippled,  and  his  helpless  family,  by  manual  labour. 
The  sufferings  of  the  most  abject  poverty  he  has 
described  with  heart-rending  truth   in  his  poem. 
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"  Address  to  Plenty  in  Winter."  The  scanty  assist- 
ance which  the  father  received  from  the  parish  Hght- 
ened  the  bnrden  of  supporting  the  family,  and  his 
son  succeeded  in  saving  money,  by  means  of  extra 
labour,  to  enable  him  to  learn  to  read.  He  now 
read  by  niglit  Rol)inson  Crusoe,  and  other  books 
thatwerelent  him.  Thomson's  Seasons  e.xcited  Clare's 
poetic  talents  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  suggested 
to  him  his  first  poem,  "The  Morning  Walk,"  to 
which  he  soon  added  "  The  Evening  Walk."  John 
Tiirnhill,  of  Helpstone,  whose  notice  this  attempt 
had  attracted,  now  adopted  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
writing  and  arithmetic.  Clare  made  rapid  progress, 
and  succeeded,  moreover,  in  acquiring  considerable 
skill  on  the  violin,  though  he  was  obliged  to  devote 
the  whole  day  to  labour,  and  had  no  instruction  ex- 
cept some  advice  from  a  vdlage  musician.  Tliis 
accomplishment  he  aftenvards  used  as  a  means  of 
support.  He  continued  to  \vrite  poetry  for  thirteen 
years,  with  no  other  encouragement  than  the  pleasure 
which  he  derived  from  it,  and  sung  of  God  and  the 
l)eauties  of  nature  while  he  laboured  with  the  hoe 
and  spade.  In  December,  1818,  one  of  his  sonnets 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  Drury,  a  bookseller  at 
Hamford.  The  poem  was  upon  the  setting  sun. 
Encouraged  by  Drury,  Clare  prepared  a  collection 
of  his  poems,  which  soon  excited  public  interest. 
These  "Poems,  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and 
Scenery,  by  John  Clare,  a  Northamptonshire 
Peasant,"  consist  of  sonnets,  songs,  ballads,  and 
miscellaneous  pieces,  wliich  describe  rural  hfe  : 
they  are  simple,  interesting  by  their  truth  and  feel- 
ing, and  full  of  original  images,  but  somewhat 
disfigured  by  provincialisms.  A  new  collection 
of  Clare's  poems  appeared  in  1821,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Village  Minstrel,  and  other  Poems,"  &c., 
two  volumes,  with  the  author's  portrait.  Clare  ac- 
quired considerable  property  by  his  poetic  produc- 
tions, enough  at  least  to  ensure  independence,  but 
continued  attached  to  his  Aillage  and  rural  pursuits 

CLARENDON,  EDWARD  HYDE.— This  able 
statesman  was  earl  of  Clarendon  and  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England.  He  was  born  at  Dinton,  m  Wilt- 
shire, and  afterwards  studied  law  under  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  Hyde,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench! 
He  was  a  member  of  jiarliament  under  Charles  L, 
and  the  jjurity  of  his  intentions,  his  attachment  to 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  talents  which  he  dis- 
played, gained  him  the  confidence  of  that  body. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  king's  party,  became  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  and  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  followed  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles 
H.)  to  Jersey.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years, 
while  the  jirince  was  in  France,  and  during  that  time 
began  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion."  He  likewise 
composed  at  Jersey  the  various  writings  which  ap- 
])eared  in  the  king's  name,  as  answers  to  the  mani- 
festoes of  the  parliament.  After  Charles  L  was  be- 
headed, the  new  king  called  him  to  France,  and  sent 
him  to  Madrid,  to  see  if  any  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Spanish  court.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Paris  to  reconcile  the  queen  mother  with 
the  duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hague, 
where  Charles  H.  appointed  him  lord  chancellor  of 
J^ngland,  in  1657. 

After  Cromwell's  death,  Edward  Hyde  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  the  happy  tennination 
ot  the  measures  which  placed  Charles  H.  on  the 
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throne.  He  subsequently  possessed  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  king,  who  loaded  him  with  favours. 
In  1660  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  ;  in  1661  he  was  made  j)eer,  and  Baron  Hyde, 


Viscount  Combury,  and  earl  of  Clarendon.  Many 
events  occurred  to  disquiet  him  in  the  licentious 
court  of  Charles  II. ;  among  these  was  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother,  to  his 
daughter.  The  duke,  while  at  Breda,  the  residence 
of  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Anne  Hyde,  Clarendon's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, maid  of  honour  to  the  princess,  and  married  her, 
November,  1659,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king 
or  the  chancellor.  Anne's  pregnancy  occasioned  the 
disclosure  of  this  union  after  Charles's  restoration. 
As  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained  the  validity  of 
the  marriage,  he  acknowledged  Anne  Hyde  as 
duchess  of  York,  commanded  his  brother  to  continue 
to  love  her,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that  this 
event  had  not  changed  his  sentiments  towards  the 
chancellor.  Two  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary,  were 
the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  both  of  whom  ascended 
the  English  throne. 

In  1663  Lord  Bristol  made  an  attack  upon  the 
chancellor  in  the  parliament.  Tliat  body,  however, 
disregarded  his  accusations.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  injure  him  in  public  opinion,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  influence  with  the  king  was  declining, 
as  Charles  had  now  less  regard  for  an  able  minister 
than  for  the  instruments  of  his  prodigality.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  moreover,  was  continually 
labouring  to  make  the  chancellor  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  and  his  station  as  prime  minister 
made  the  nation  regard  him  as  answerable  for  all  the 
faults  of  the  administration.  The  ill  success  of  the 
war  against  Holland,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  other 
events,  excited  public  indignation.  The  king's  dis- 
pleasure was  changed  into  hatred  when  he  saw  his 
plan  of  repudiating  his  wife,  and  marrying  the  beau- 
tiful lady  Stuart,  defeated  by  Clarendon,  who  etJected 
a  marriage  between  this  lady  and  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond. The  king  dejirived  him  of  his  offices,  and 
an  impeachment  for  high  treason  was  commenced 
against  him.  Clarendon  fled,  and  sent  his  apology 
from  Calais  to  the  House  of  Lords.     Both  houses 
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ordered  tliis  writing  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 

hangman,  and  Clarendon  was   banished  for  ever. 

The  hatred  of  the  nation  pursued  him  even  to  the 

continent.      At  Evreux  he  was  attacked  by   some 

Enghsh    sailors,   dangerously   wounded,   and   with 

difficulty  rescued  from  their  hands.      He  lived  si.x 

years  at  Montpelier,  Moulins,  and  Rouen,  at  which 

latter  place  he  died,  December,  1674.      His  remains 

were  afterwards  brought  over  to  this  country,  and 

buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lord  Clarendon,  as  long  as  he  was  minister,  was 

the  friend  and  supporter  of  the  king  against  the  fac- 
tious,  and  the  defender   of  his  country's  freedom 

against  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power.     Ingratitude 

and  prejudice  the  more  easily  ruined  him  as    his 

stern  and  proud  character   prevented   his   gaining 

the  affection  of  the  people.     Among  his  many  writ- 
ings, the  most  important  is  the  "  History  of  the  Re- 

beUion,  from  1641  down  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles 

IL"    It  is  a  very  able  work,  although  not  free  from 

prejudices.     To  this  was  afterwards  added  his  life 

and  a  continuation  of  his  history. 

CLARKE,    ADAM. — This   eminent  divine  was 

born  in  1760,  at  Magherafelt,  in  Ireland.     He  early 

in  life  became  a  pupil  at  a  Wesleyan  seminary  near 

Bristol,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  oriental 

knowledge.     He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 

of  bibliographical   and    historical   works ;    but   his 

greatest  and  most  laborious  undertaking  was  com- 
menced in  1810,  and  occupied   more  than  sixteen 

years.     It  is  entitled  "  The  Holy  Scriptures,  with 

Marginal  Readings,   a  Collection  of  Parallel  Te.vts, 

and  Copious  Summaries  to  each  Chapter ;  with  a 

Commentary  and  Critical  Notes  :  designed  as  a  Help 

to  the  Better  Understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings." 

Dr.  Clarke  died  of  Cholera  Morbus,  while  on  a  visit 
at  Bayswater,  in  1832. 

CLARKE,  EDWARD,  DANIEL,  a  celebrated 
modern  traveller,  who  was  born  in  1767.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  became  a  fellow,  having  taken  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1794.  Soon  after,  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Berwick  to  Italy,  and,  in  1799,  set  out 
with  Mr.  Cripps  on  an  extensive  and  laborious  tour 
through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Finland, 
Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  returning, 
in  1802,  through  Germany  and  France.  On  his 
return  he  obtained,  from  the  university  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  its  approbation,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  to  its  public  libraries 
and  institutions  by  his  liberal  contributions,  among 
which  the  greatest  perhaps  in  value  is  the  cele- 
brated manuscript  of  Plato's  works,  with  nearly  100 
others,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres. 
To  him  also  the  British  nation  is  indebted  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  he  discovered  in  the  possession  of 
the  French  troops  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  means  of 
its  being  surrendered  to  the  English  army. 

In  1806  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
mineralogy,  having  brought  a  splendid  collection  of 
specimens  to  Europe  ;  and  in  1808,  a  professorship 
being  founded  purposely  for  the  encouragement  of 
that  branch  of  knowledge,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
chair.  A  valuable  collection  of  plants  and  medals 
proved  also  at  once  the  correctness  of  his  taste 
and  the  extent  of  his  industry;    while  a  curious 
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model  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  constructed  by  him,  with 
the  assistance  of  an  Italian  artist,  from  the  materials 
of  the  mountain  it  represents,  attests  his  great  inge- 
nuity. This  work  of  art  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Berwick.  Doctor  Clarke  published  "  Testimony 
of  Different  Authors  resjjecting  the  Colossal  Statue  of 
Ceres,  placed  in  the  Vestibule  of  the  Public  Library 
at  Cambridge,  with  an  Account  of  its  Removal  from 
Eleusis,""  The  Tomb  of  Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Sarcophagus  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum,"  "  A  Description  of  the 
Greek  Marbles  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  Archipelago,  and  Mediterranean,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Vestibule  of  the  University  Library 
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various  Countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Part  I.  containing  Russia, 
Tartary,  and  Turkey,  Part  II.  containing  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,"  and  several  other 
valuable  works.  Doctor  Clarke  died  on  the  9th  of 
March  1821.  After  his  death  a  volume  was  pub- 
lished containing  his  travels  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Russia. 

CLARKE,  SAMUEL,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  theolo- 
gical and  philosophical  writer,  who  was  born  at  Nor- 
wich, in  the  year  1675,  of  which  city  his  father  was 
an  alderman.  Helwas  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Whilst  at  the  university,  he  diligently 
cultivated  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  in  the 
original  languages,  and,  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  had  largely  contributed  to  diffuse  the  Newtonian 
system  of  philosophy.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  vehicle 
of  an  estabhshed  work,  like  that  of  Rohault,  would  be 
most  convenient  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  true 
philosophy,  he  translated  that  author's  Physics  for 
the  use  o^^  young  students,  whom  he  thus  familiar- 
ized with  the  language  and  reasonings  of  Newton. 
On  entering  into  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to 
Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  first  became  an 
author  in  his  own  profession  in  1699,  when  he  pub- 
lished "  Three  Practical  Essays  upon  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation, and  Repentance."  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  reflections  on  a  book  called  "Amyntor," 
by  Tolaiid,  relating  to  the  authenticity  of  writings 
not  received  into  the  canon  of  scripture.  In  1701 
he  published  his  "  Parai)hrase  on  the  Four  Gospels," 
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and,  about  the  same  time,  received  two  small  livings 
in  and  near  Norv/ich.  In  1704  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  sermon  at  Boyle's  lecture,  when  he 
chose  for  his  subject  the  "  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,"  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  the  following  year,  when 
he  deUveredacourse  of  Sermons  on  the"  EAidences  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion."  These  sermons 
raised  the  author's  reputation  as  a  close  and  acute 
reasoner,  although  his  argument  a  priori  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God  was,  by  Pope  and  others,  deemed 
too  subtle  and  metaphysical.  He,  however,  em- 
ployed it  only  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
and  similar  reasoners,  who  could  be  no  other  way 
opposed.  In  1706  he  pubUshed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Dodwell  on  the  "Immortabty  of  the  Soul,"  and, 
during  the  same  year,  gave  an  elegant  Latin  A'ersion 
of  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics,"  for  which  that  great 
man  presented  bun  with  5001.  Doctor  Clarke's  repu- 
tation as  a  classical  scholar  is  chiefly  founded  on  this 
performance,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem.  His  friend 
Bishop  Moore  now  introduced  him  to  Queen  Anne,who 
appointed  him  her  chaplain,  and  presented  him  with 
the  rectory  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  the  highest 
preferment  he  ever  obtained.  On  this  occasion,  he 
took  his  degree  as  D.  D. 

In  1712  he  appeared  as  a  philologist,  by  editing 
a  fine  edition  of  "  Ceesar's  Commentaries,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  published  a  work  which  involved 
him  in  endless  controversy,  entitled,  "  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  In  this  production,  that 
mysterious  tenet  is,  on  critical  principles,  examined 
as  deducible  from  the  words  of  scripture ;  but  the 
result  of  the  author's  reasonings  was  so  different 
from  the  opinion  of  the  church  of  England  that  it 
became  a  subject  of  complaint  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation.  [Several  controversial  pieces  were 
written  on  this  occasion,  the  chief  champion  of 
orthodoxy  being  Doctor  Waterland.     In  1/1 5  and 

1716  a  disputation  was  carried  on  between  Doctor 
Clarke  and  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  respecting  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  religion,  the 
papers  of  which  were  collected  and  addressed  to  the 
princess  of  AVales,  after^vards  Queen  CaroUne.     In 

1717  he  published  "Remarks  upon  CoUins's  En- 
quiry concerning  Human  Liberty,"  and,  soon  after, 
gave  much  offence  by  altering  the  doxology  of  the 
singing  psalms  at  St.  James's,  on  which  occasion 
the  bishop  of  London  sent  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
forbidding  the  use  of  them.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  1727,  he  was  oflered  the  place  of 
master  of  the  mint.  This  office  he  dechned  accept- 
ing, as  inconsistent  with  his  profession,  preferment 
in  which  had,  however,  now  become  hopeless. 
He  had  all  his  life  enjoyed  sound  health;  but, 
on  Sunday,  May  11,  1729,  when  going  to  preach 
before  the  judges  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pleuritic  complaint,  which  carried  him  oflT, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

CLARKE,  GEORGE  ROGERS.— This  American 
was  a  colonel  in  the  ser\-ice  of  Virginia  against  the 
Indians  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  that  post,  being  considered  for 
some  time  as  the  pi'otector  of  the  people  of  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  savages.  In  1778  he  was  appointed  to 
command  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of 
cavalry,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  country   of 


Illinois,  in  which  was  comprehended  the  country 
claimed  by  Virginia  that  had  been  conquered  by 
Colonel  Clarke.  The  families  which  '^went  with  him 
to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  were  the  first  settlers  at  that 
place.  At  first,  their  situation  was  very  dangerous, 
in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  several  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  some  British  posts ;  but,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Clarke,  it  was  soon  rendered  secure,  and,  in 
1779,  they  were  enabled  to  remove  into  Kentucky, 
where  emigrants  quickly  flocked  in  great  numbers. 
In  the  same  year  Colonel  Clarke  descended  the  Ohio, 
and  built  fort  Jefferson,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  1781  received  a  general's  com- 
mission. —  The  following  anecdote  is  related  of 
Clarke,  in  a  work  published  not  very  long  since, 
called  "Notes  of  an  Old  Officer:" — "The  Indians 
came  into  the  treaty  at  Fort  Washington  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  except  the  Shawahanees,  the  most 
conceited  and  warhke  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  in 
at  a  battle,  the  last  at  a  treaty.  300  of  their  finest 
warriors  set  oflp  in  all  their  paint  and  feathers,  and 
filed  into  the  council-house.  Their  number  and 
demeanour,  so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
were  altogether  unexpected  and  suspicious.  The 
United  States'  stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the  com- 
missary-general Clarke,  the  indefatigable  scourge 
of  these  very  marauders,  General  Richard  Butler, 
and  Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  also  present  a  Cap- 
tain Denny,  who,  I  believe,  is  still  alive,  and  can 
attest  this  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an  old 
council-sachem  and  a  war-chief  took  the  lead.  The 
latter,  a  tall  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impudent 
and  villanous  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threaten- 
ing speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the  passions 
of  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at 
every  pause.  He  concluded  by  presenting  a  black 
and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they  were  prepared 
for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clarke  exhibited  the 
same  unaltered  and  careless  countenance  he  had 
shown  during  the  whole  scene,  his  head  leaning  on 
his  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table. 
He  raised  his  little  cane,  and  pushed  tbe  sacred  wam- 
pum off  the  table,  with  very  little  ceremony.  Every 
Indian  at  the  same  time  started  from  his  seat  wth 
one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and  peculiarly 
savage  sounds,  which  startle  and  disconcert  the 
stoutest  heart,  and  can  neither  be  described  nor  for- 
gotten. At  this  juncture,  Clarke  rose.  The  scru- 
tinizing eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his 
foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted  symbol,  and 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so,  ap- 
parently involuntarily.  They  were  heard  all  that 
night  debating  in  the  bushes  near  the  fort.  The 
raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old  sachem  for 
peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the  next  morning 
they  came  back  and  sued  for  peace."  —  General 
Clarke  died  on  the  13th  of  February,  1817,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  seat  near  LouisAilIe. 
CLAUDE,  JOHN,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  who  was  born  at  La  Saanvetat.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  became  minister  in  Nismes, 
and  in  1678  held  a  controversy  with  the  celebrated 
Bossuet,  in  which,  as  usual,  both  claimed  the  victory. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Claude 
retired  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of  Orange  be- 
stowed on  him  a  considerable  pension,  which  he 
however  enjoyed  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  sud- 
denly in  January,  1687. 
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CLAUDE,  LORRAINE.— This  celebrated  land- 1 
scape  painter  was  born  of  poor  parents  in  the  Castle 
of  Champagne  in  Lorraine,  from  whicli  he  received  I 
his  name.     His  early  education  was  much  neglected, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  service  of 
Agostino  Tassi,  as  colour-grinder  and  kitchen-boy. 
He  aftenvards   went  to  Naples  to  study  with  the 
celebratedj  landscape-painter  Godfertry  Valt.      His 
success  was   so  great  that  he  was  soon  considered 
one   of    the   first   landscape-painters    of  his    time, 
particularly  after  he   had  studied  in  Lombardy  the  , 
paintings   of  Giorgione   and    Titian,    whereby   his 
colouring  and  chiaro  sniro  were  greatly  improved. 

After  making  a  journey  into  his  native  country  , 
he  settled  in  1627  in  Rome,  where  his  works  were  j 
greatly  sought  for,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  hve  ; 
much  at  his  ease,  until  16S2,  when  he  died  of  the 
gout.  The  principal  galleries  of  Italy,  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  adorned  with  his  ' 
productions.  His  best  work,  and  the  one  on  which  | 
he  himself  set  the  greatest  value,  is  the  painting  of  a  j 
small  wood  belonging  to  the  villa  Madama  in  Rome.  ' 
.Clement  XI.  offered  to  purchase  it  for  as  many 
pieces  of  gold  as  would  cover  its  surface,  but  the 
artist  would  not  part  with  it,  since  he  used  it  as  a 
study.  Claude  possessed  the  greatest  power  of  in- 
vention, by  which  he  gave  an  inexhaustible  variety  to 
his  paintings,  united  with  an  ardent  and  persevering 
study  of  nature.  The  truth  with  which  he  portrays 
the  effect  of  the  sun  in  every  part  of  the  day,  soft 
breezes  playing  through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
all  the  delicate  beauties  of  nature,  is  surprising  ;  and 
no  artist  but  Caspar  Doughet  comes  near  him  in 
this  particular.  But  all  his  rivals  fell  far  short  of 
equalling  the  dewy  humidity  which  he  threw  over 
dark  shado^v)'  places.  His  figures  are  poor,  and  he 
used  to  say — "  I  sell  my  landscapes,  and  give  my 
figures  into  the  bargain."  In  a  great  part  of  his 
paintings,  the  figures  are  the  work  of  Lauri  and 
Francesco  AUegrini.  Claude  most  frequently  chooses 
agreeable  views  without  fixed  limits,  in  which  the 
eye  loses  itself.  He  often  introduces  grand  archi- 
tectural structures,  and  makes  his  landscapes  the 
scenes  of  mythological  and  historical  events.  As 
other  artists  frequently  gave  his  name  to  their  o'mi 
productions,  he  made  drawings  of  all  his  paintings, 
and  called  the  books  in  which  they  were  contained 
"  Libri  di  Verita."  There  are  some  fine  works  by 
this  master  in  the  National  Gallery. 

CLAUDIANUS,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  who  was  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  lived  under  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  and  his  sons,  and  was  an  experienced  warrior,  as 
well  as  a  writer  of  merit.  His  poems  gained  him  such 
renown  that,  at  the  desire  of  the  senate,  the  emperors 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  inscription 
that  he  combined  the  genius  of  Virgil  with  that  of 
Homer.  Besides  several  panegyrical  poems  on 
Honorius,  Stilicho,  and  others,  we  possess  two  of  his 
epic  poems,  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  and  an  unfinished 
Gigantomachia,  eclogues,  epigrams,  and  occasional 
poems.  He  exhibits  a  brilhant  fancy,  rich  colouring, 
great  variety  and  precision  in  his  descriptions,  but 
he  is  often  deficient  in  taste  and  gracefulness  of 
thought.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those 
of  Gesner,  Leipsic,  1759,  and  of  Burmann,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1760. 

CLAUDIUS,  TIBERIUS    DRUSUS  CESAR, 
a  Roman  emperor,    the  youngest  son  of  the  elder 


Claudius  Drusus  Nero  and  Antonia  the  younger, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus's  sister.  He  was  born  at 
Lyons,  and  grew  up  wthout  education.  For  many 
years  he  lived  as  a  private  man,  and  occupied  him- 
self with  literature.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  a 
Roman  history,  embracing  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Ca;sar  to  his  own  time,  in  forty-three  small  volumes, 
and  also  his  own  life.  After  the  murder  of  Caligula, 
the  body-guard,  who  were  ransacking  the  palace,  dis- 
covered him  secreted  in  a  corner,  dragged  him  out, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  The  senate,  who  had 
determined  on  the  restoration  of  the  republic,  were 
forced  to  confirm  the  appointment.  Claudius,  sud- 
denly transferred  from  retirement  and  oppression  to 
imcontrolled  power,  distinguished  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  by  some  praiseworthy  acts.  He  recalled  the 
exiles,  and  restored  their  estates  to  them,  embellished 
Rome,  and  erected  several  large  buildings  for  the 
public  good.  He  made  Mauritania  a  Roman  pro\'ince. 
His  armies  fought  successfidly  against  the  Germans, 
and  kept  possession  of  several  strong  places  in 
Britain.  But  he  soon  sunk  into  debauchery  and 
voluptuousness,  and  his  wives,  particularly  the  infa- 
mous Messalina,  together  with  his  freedmen,  ad- 
ministered the  government,  sold  offices  and  places  or 
honour,  and  committed  the  greatest  atrocities  un- 
punished. He  died  of  poison  administered  by  his 
second  wife,  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  A  D.  54.  His  deification  was  the  cause 
of  Seneca's  pasquinade  entitled  "  Apokolokynthosis  " 

CLAVIGERO,  FRANCESCO  SAVERIO,  a 
Spanish  historian,  who  was  a  native  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  Mexico.  He  was  educated  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
resided  nearly  forty  years  in  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  where  he  acquired  the  languages  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  other  indigenous  nations,  collected  many 
of  their  traditions,  and  studied  their  historical  paint- 
ings and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  first 
of  his  researches  was  "A  History  of  Mexico,"  written 
in  Italian,  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation.  .This 
is  a  most  comprehensive  work,  affording  a  great  deal 
of  information  relative  to  the  natural  and  civil  history, 
antiquities,  and  rehgion  of  Mexico,  but  it  displays  more 
industry  than  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

CLAVIJO  Y  FLAXARDO,  DON  JOSEPH,  a 
Spaniard,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  quarrel  with  Beau- 
marchais.  He  lived  in  Madrid,  where  he  had  the  re- 
putation of  an  intelligent  scholar,  and  pubhshed 
a  journal,  "  El  Pensador,"  and  other  useful  Avorks. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  he  superintended 
the  publication  of  the  "  Mercurio  Historico  y 
Politico  de  Madrid,"  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted as  early  as  1773.  He  likewise  translated 
Buffon's  Natural  History  into  Spanish.  He  was 
vice-director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and 
director  of  the  Theatre  de  los  Sitios,  when  he 
died  in  1806. 

CLEGHORN,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  physi- 
sician  was  born  in  1716,  near  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  that  city.  In  1 736  he  left  the 
university  and  went  to  the  island  of  Minorca,  where 
he  resided  for  thirteen  years.  After  his  return  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Diseases  of  Minorca." 
This  work  has  always  been  considered  an  excellent 
model  of  what  may  be  styled  medical  topography. 
In  1751  Dr.  Cleghorn  settled  in  Dubhn,  and  died 
there  in  1789. 

CLEMENCE  ISAURE,  daughter  of  LudoAdco 
Isaure,  was  born  in  1464,  near  Toulouse,  and  lost  her 
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brave  father  when  she  was  only  five  years  old.  She  was 
educated  in  solitude,  and  grew  up  endowed  by  nature 
with  great  beauty  and  talents.  Near  to  her  garden 
dwelt  a  young  troubadour  named  Raoul,  who  became 
enamoured  of  her,  and  communicated  his  passion  in 
songs,  in  which  her  name  and  his  were  united.  The 
maiden  rephed,  not  with  words,  but  with  flowers, 
agreeably  to  the  petition  of  her  lover — 

Vous  avez  inspire  mes  vers, 
Qu'une  fleur  soil  ma  recompense — 

and  Raoul  could  well  interpret  their  meaning.  He 
was  the  natural  son  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
and  followed  his  father  to  the  war  against  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  In  the  battle  of  Guigenaste, 
both  were  slain,  and  Isaure  resolved  to  take  the  veil. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  she  renewed  the  poetic 
festival  which  had  been  established  by  the  gay  com- 
pany of  the  seven  troubadours,  but  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  forgotten,  gave  it  the  name  of  Jeux  Flo- 
raux,  and  assigned,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  in  the 
poetical  contests,  the  five  different  flowers  which  had 
served  her  as  means  for  replying  to  her  lover's  pas- 
sion, these  flowers  were  wrought  in  gold  and  silver, 
Clemence  Isaure  appropriated  all  her  fortune  to  the 
support  of  this  institution.  She  was  versed  herself 
in  the  gay  science,  and,  having  fixed  upon  the  1st 
of  May  as  the  day  for  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
she  composed  an  ode  on  spring,  which  acquired  for 
her  the  surname  of  the  Sappho  of  Toulouse. 

CLAYTON,  ROBERT,  an  Irish  divine  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  was  born  in  1695.  In  1729 
he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree,  and  shortly  after  was 
appointed  to  the  sees  of  Killala,  Cork,  and  Clogher. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  controversial  works,  in 
one  of  which,  entitled  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,"  he  de\-iated  so  widely  from 
othodoxy  that  measures  were  adopted  to  deprive  him 
of  his  preferment.  Tliis  result  had  such  an  effect  upon 
the  bishop's  spirits  that  he  died  in  a  state  of  nervous 
agitation,  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  against  him,  in  Februar}',  1758. 

CLEMENT. — Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
ecclesiastics,  who  have  at  various  periods  filled  the 
papal  chair,  have  borne  the  name  of  Clement  ;  we 
therefore  give  the  principal  in  detail 

CLEMENT  I.  of  Rome  flourished  according  to  the 
He  most  probablecomputationfromtheyear  91  to  100. 
is  placed  among  the  apostolic  fathers  of  the  church, 
because  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
mentions  a  Clement  as  a  co-labourer  with  him ;  and 
St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  given  him  the  spiritual  con- 
secration. He  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Corinthians, 
of  which  the  first  is  extant  almost  entire,  but  dis- 
figured with  some  corruptions  and  interpolations ;  of 
the  second  only  a  fragment  exists.  There  is  a  work 
pretending  to  be  the  autobiography  of  Clement,  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  life  and  his  travels  with  the 
apostle  Peter,  which  however  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  written  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century.  It  exists  in  three  different 
forms:  the  first  and  most  complete  is  in  a  Latin 
translation  by  Rufinus,  under  the  title  "  Recogni- 
tiones,"  because  Clement,  after  a  number  of  the 
strangest  adventures,  finds  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily, who  had  been  long  separated  from  him  :  the 
second  is  in  Greek,  and  divided  into  homilies, 
under  the  title  "  Clementina  :"  the  third  is  a  short 
epitome  relating  the  acts,  journeys,  and  preaching 
of  St.  Peter.     There  is  equally  little  reason  for  con- 
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sidering  Clement  the  author  of  the  body  of  apostolic 
constitutions  and  canons  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 
though  some  of  them  may  belong  to  him,  or  at  least 
to  his  age. 

CLEMENT  II.  was  placed  in  the  papal  see  by  the 
emperor  Henry  III.,  in  the  room  of  the  unworthy 
Benedict  IX.  He  cro^vned  this  emperor,  and  held  a 
synod  for  the  suppression  of  simony.  His  death  took 
place  in  1047.  He  was  probably  poisoned  by  Bene- 
dict IX. 

CLEMENT  HI.  was  chosen  pope  in  1080,  with 
the  view  of  supplanting  Gregory  VIL,  and  placed  by 
violence  in  the  Roman  see  in  10S4,  and  maintained 
his  situation  as  anti-pope,  even  after  Gregorj''s  death, 
against  Victor  III.,  who  was  chosen  by  Gregory's  ad- 
herents, and  against  Urban  II.,  with  various  degrees  of 
success,  till  1089-  He  was  expelled  by  the  Romans, 
and  compelled  to  swear  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the 
papal  authority;  but  in  1091  he  returned  to  Rome 
with  Henry's  army.  Being  again  compelled  to  quit 
the  city  in  1094  he  sought  refuge  at  Henry's  court, 
submitted  in  1099  to  Urban's  successor.  Paschal  II., 
and  died  at  Ravenna  in  1100.  He  exercised  the 
papal  authority  only  in  those  provinces  of  Gennany 
and  Italy  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 
emperor,  and  is  not  numbered  among  the  legal  popes ; 
consequently  the  cardinal-bishop  Paulus  of  Palestine, 
a  Roman,  chosen  pope  in  1187,  was  denominated 
"  element  III."  His  government  was  rendered  re- 
markable by  a  compact  with  the  Romans,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes  that  had  previously  been  con- 
stantly occurring  between  them  and  their  pontiffs, 
and  strengthened  his  authority.  He  promoted  the 
crusades,  and  supported  Tancred  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  Sicilian  crown.     This  pope  died  in  1191- 

CLEMENT  IV. — This  ecclesiastic  was  originally 
counsellor  to  the  king  of  France,  and  a  lawj-er.  He 
was  also  the  father  of  two  daughters.  When  a 
vridower,  he  became  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  car- 
dinal-bishop of  Sabina,  and  legate  in  England.  He 
was  chosen  pope  in  12G5  by  the  party  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  conferred  on  that  prince  the  crown  of 
both  the  Sicilies,  then  possessed  by  Manfred.  Cle- 
ment assisted  Charles  against  Manfred  by  instigating 
a  crusade  against  the  latter,  and  did  not  obtain  pos- 
session of  Rome  himself  until  1268,  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  France,  and  subsequently  at  Viterbo, 
and  after  the  last  prince  of  the  Hoenstaufen  stock, 
Conradin,  had  been  beheaded  at  Naples.  Not  satis- 
fied with  ha^^ng  caused  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  in  Italy,  he  wished  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute between  Richard  of  England  and  Alphonso  of 
Spain,  respecting  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany, 
but  died  without  having  accomplished  his  object,  at 
Viterbo,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1269.  He  was 
distinguished,  as  a  ruler  of  the  church,  by  his  power 
and  resolution,  as  an  excellent  preacher,  strict  ascetic, 
and  enemy  to  nepotism. 

CLEMENT  V.  was  named  Bertrand  d'Agoust, 
and  previous  to  his  election  was  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux and  an  adherent  to  Boniface  VIII.,  who  was 
the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Philip, king  of  France; 
but,  on  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Philip  gained 
him  over  by  promising  to  promote  his  election,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  secret  agreement  to  conform 
entirely  to  his  wishes.  He  was  indebted  for  his 
election,  which  took  place  in  Perugia,  130o,  to  the 
artifices  of  Philip's  agents,  who  outwitted  the  Itahan 
cardinals.   He  remained  in  France  on  account  of  the 
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•civil  wars  in  Italy,  was  crowned  at  Lyons,  and  then 
travelled  about  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
kinjr  and  the  French  clergy,  until  in  1309  he  finally 
fixed  upon  xVvignon  as  the  constant  residence  of  the 
papal  court.  With  him,  therefore,  the  series  of 
French  popes,  or  those  who  resided  in  Avignon, 
commences. 

In  consideration  of  his  agreement  above-mentioned, 
he   released   the  king   and   his  servants   from   the 
excommunication  which   Boniface  had  pronounced 
against  them,  declared  the  penal  bulls  of  this  pope 
against  France  invalid,  made  cardinals  of  the  king's 
favourites,   and  resigned  to  the  king  the  tithes  of 
France  for  five  years.    He,  however,  defeated  Philip's 
plan  of  jjlacing  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois  on  the 
throne  of  Germany,  and  against  Philip's  desire  ac- 
quitted Boniface,  after  a  tedious  process,  and  long 
after  his  death,  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  at  the  council 
of  Yienne.     The  holding  of  this  council,  which  sat 
seven  months,  in  1311  and  1312,  was  the  principal 
act  of  his  reign.     At  this  same  council,  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  Philip,  he  abolished  the  order  of  the 
Templars,  and  made  salutary  laws  for  the  reform  of 
the  clergy  and  the  monastic  discipline,  which,  in 
honour  of  him,  were  denominated  "  Clementines." 
He  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  in  Italy  by  a 
close  connexion  with  King  Robert  of  Naples,  his  vas- 
sal ;  and,  with  his  assistance,  he  humbled  Venice, 
on  which  he  had  imposed  the  interdict,  in  130S,  to 
punish  this  state  for  hanng  taken  possession  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  in  1309  issued  a  new  act  of  excommunica- 
tion, by  which  he  pronounced  the  Venetians  infamous 
and  outlawed,  abohshed  all  the  oflSces  of  their  go- 
vernment, released  the  people  from  obedience,  and 
annulled  the  laws.     By  a  crusade  against  Venice,  in 
which  his  legate  subdued  Ferrara,  and  by  the  confis- 
cation of  Venetian  vessels  and  goods,  he  reduced  the 
republic  to  complete  subjection,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  1313.     Robert  rendered  him  still  greater 
service  by  restraining  the  power  of  the  German  em- 
peror, and  that  of  the  Ghibeline  party  in  Italy.    The 
emperor  Henry  VII.,  although  chosen  by  his  influ- 
ence, and  bound  to  him  by  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
knew  well  how  to  distinguish  his  rights  in  Italy  from 
his  obhgations  to  the  pope.    On  his  march  to  Rome, 
in  1311,  he  found  the  whole  of  Lombardy  in  a  state 
of  revolt ;  and  Clement  refused  him  assistance,  and 
even  forbade  his  coronation,  which  Henry,  however, 
extorted  from  the  cardinals  in  Rome  in  1312.    Henr)', 
ha\-ing  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  King  Robert  re- 
specting the  government  of  Naples,  put  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  refused  the  pope's  offer  of 
mediation  between  him  and  his  antagonist,  upon 
which  Clement  issued  bulls  for  the  protection  of  his 
vassal,  and  excommunicated  all  the  emperor'sallies. 

Upon  the  emperor's  death  Clement  appointed 
Robert,  in  1314,  Roman  senator  and  regent  in  Italy; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  for  the  complete  sub- 
jection of  that  country',  he  died  April  20,  1314,  at 
Roquemaure,  in  Languedoc.  He  left  behind  him  an 
inglorious  name.  Constant  embarrassments,  extrava- 
gance, and  nepotism  made  him  covetous,  and  led  him 
to  practise  the  most  unhmited  simony.  He  did  great 
injury  to  the  church  by  grants  of  valuable  benefices 
to  laymen,  allowed  his  nephews  to  waste  the  money 
collected  for  the  crusades  and  Avignon  to  become 
the  seat  of  every  description  of  vice  during  his  reign, 
the  impurity  of  his  own  morals  compelling  him  to 
overlook  the  faults  of  others.     His  establishment,  at 


the  council  of  Vienna,  of  chairs  for  instniction  in  the 
oriental  languages  at  the  universities,  his  encou- 
raging the  studies  of  the  monks,  and  restricting  in 
some  degree  the  crying  injustice  of  the  inquisition, 
cannot  compensate  for  the  flagrant  faults  in  his 
administration  of  the  papal  see. 

CLEMENT  VI.  was  a  ruler  not  unlike  the  fore- 
going.    He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1292,  at 
Maumont,  near  Limoges,  and  was  at  first  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  and  abbot  of  Fecamp.     He  afterwards 
became   bishop  of  Arras   and   counsellor   of  king 
Philip.    He  was  also  archbishop  of  Sens  and  Rouen, 
in    1338  cardinal,  and  in    1342   pope  at  Avignon. 
By  the  distribution  of  numberless  abbeys  and  bishop- 
rics to  his  favourites,  by  the  sale  of  church  offices, 
and  by  ordering  the  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  every 
fiftieth  year  instead  of  every  hundredth,  he  soon  gave 
proofs  of  his  avarice.    The  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria 
he  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor;   and  his  bulls  of  ex- 
communication even  surpassed  those  of  the  preceding 
pontiff"  in  the  violence  of  their  anathemas  and  their 
obloquy.     The  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  Charles 
of  Luxemburg,  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil  at 
Paris,  and  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  was,  by  his 
influence,  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  in  1346,  by  a 
part  of  the  German  members  of  the  empire ;   but 
Clement  was  not  able  to  get  him  universally  acknow- 
ledged.    After  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1347,  he  was 
forced  to  grant  to  his  adherents  unconditional  abso- 
lution; and,  in  order  to  gain  the  members  of  the 
empire  after  the  renunciation  of  the  rival  candidate 
Giinther,  of  Schwarzburg,  he  was  obliged  to  consent 
to  the  re-election  of  Charles  IV.  in    1349,  without 
being  able  to  oljtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
on  which  he  had  procured  him  the  crown.    Clement 
was  more  fortunate   in    Italy,  where  the  revolt  in 
Rome,  under  Rienzi,  in  1346,  was  soon  quelled,  and 
this  remarkable  man  fell  into  his  power.     The  as- 
sassination of  Andrew,  king  of  Naples,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  inducing  his  widow  Joanna,  who 
was  suspected  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder, 
to  sell  Avignon  to  the  papal  see  in  1348,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  she  received  absolution  and  was  left 
in  possession  of  her  realm.     He  died  unregretted  in 
1352.     He  was  mild  and  liberal,  in  fact  too  much  so 
towards  his  relations,  fond  of  women,  and  not  even 
externally  devout. 

During  the  great  schism  two  popes  bore  the  name 
of  Clement,  who  were  not  considered  legitimate  popes 
by  the  church.  Robert,  count  of  Geneva,  bishop  of 
Cambray,  and  cardinal,  was  elected  pope  at  Fondi,  in 
1478,  by  the  French  cardinals,  who  had  abandoned 
pope  Urban  VI.     He  adopted  the  name  of  Clement 

VII.  With  him  the  great  schism  commenced,  France, 
and  at  a  later  period  Scotland,  Lorraine,  Savoy,  and 
Spain,  having  joined  him.  He  resided  at  Avignon, 
where  he  derived  his  support  from  annates  and  from 
the  sale  of  benefices,  and  oflFered  to  allow  the  schism 
to  be  decided  by  a  council  of  the  church,  but  made 
no  dispositions  to  bring  this  about.  In  Italy  he  had 
no  power,  and  was  unable  to  protect  the  house  of 
Anjou,  in  Naples.  He  died  without  reputation  in 
September,  1394.  Still  less  power  had  the  succes- 
sor of  the  schismatic  Benedict  XIII.,  .^ilgidius  Mu- 
hoz,  from  Barcelona,  who  was  elected  pope  by  three 
cardinals  at  Peniscola,  in  1424,  and  called  Clement 

VIII.  He  was  supported  by  king  Alphonso  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  resided  at  Peniscola  until  1429,  when  ho 
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was  induced,  by  receiving  the  bishopric  of  the 
Baleares,  to  give  up  his  claims. 

CLEMENT  VII. — This  pope  was  a  natural  son  of 
Julius  of  Medici.  He  was  legitimated  by  his  uncle 
Leo  X.,  made  archbishop  of  Florence,  cardinal,  and 
chancellor,  and  finally  raised  to  the  papal  see  in  1523. 
His  connexion  with  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Charles  V.,  to  ^\'hich  he 
was  by  no  means  equal ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  imperial  army  conquered  and  sacked  Rome 
in  1527,  imprisoned  Clement  for  the  space  of  seven 
months  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  forced  him 
to  surrender  all  the  strong  places,  and  to  pay  a  ran- 
som of  40,000  ducats.  Notwithstanding  his  flight 
to  Orvieto,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  French 
marshal  Lautrec,  he  was  compelled  to  perform  this 
condition,  and  to  appoint  cardinals  and  prelates  for 
money,  to  enable  him  ultimately  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  emperor  in  1529-  He  cro\vned  Charles  at 
Bologna  in  1530,  and  obtained  of  him  the  re-esta- 
bhshraent  of  the  family  of  Medici  in  the  duchy  of 
Florence.  He  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  progress 
of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  and  in  England  he 
even  accelelated  it,  by  issuing  a  bill  against  the  di- 
vorce of  Henry  VIII.,  which  instigated  that  monarch 
to  a  total  rupture  with  the  pope.  France  received 
from  him  a  pernicious  present  in  the  person  of  his 
niece,  Catharine  of  Medici,  whom  he  married  at  Mar- 
seilles, in  1533,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  second  son 
of  King  Francis  I.  He  was  intent  on  new  schemes 
against  Charles  V.,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1534.  His  morals 
have  been  commended ;  but  as  a  ruler  he  was  weak, 
faithless,  irresolute,  unwise,  and  in  his  enterprises 
imfortunate.  His  main  object  was  the  elevation  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  and  his  reign  brought  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  church. 

CLEMENT  VIII.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  by 
the  influence  of  Spain,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1591. 
His  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  French  king  Henry 
IV.,  whom  he  did  not  absolve  till  1595,  occasioned 
the  limitation  of  his  power  in  France ;  nor  was  he 
able  to  accomplish  his  wish  of  rendering  Venice  de- 
pendent on  the  papal  see :  on  the  other  hand  he 
obtained  suflficient  political  influence  to  maintain 
possession,  mthout  opposition,  of  the  duchy  of  Fer- 
rara,  taken  by  force  from  the  house  of  Este  in  1596, 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  at  Ver- 
vins,  in  1598  ;  and  having  passed  over  in  silence  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  given  his  consent  to  the  divorce 
of  Henry  IV.  from  Margaret,  he  was  able  to  prevent 
another  war  between  the  same  powers  in  1600.  By 
favouring  the  Dominicans  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dispute  de  auxiliis  gratice,  and  by  denying  canon- 
ization to  Loyola,  he  brought  on  a  rupture  with  the 
Jesuits,  whose  intrigues  he  counteracted  in  this 
country.  They  were  therefore  suspected  of  having 
occasioned  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March, 
1605.  Clement,  in  1592,  caused  a  second  edition  of 
the  "Vulgate  of  Pope  Sixtus  V."  to  be  prepared,  with 
material  alterations.  His  credulity  was  abused  by 
an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  bring  an  oflTer  of  sub- 
mission to  the  papal  see  from  the  patriaixh  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to 
unite  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  the  Roman  Cathohc  church. 

CLEMENT  IX. — This  celebrated  ecclesiastic  was 
born  at  Pistoia  in  1600,  and  was,  for  eleven  years, 
nuncio  to  Spain,  in  the  service  of  the  papal  court. 
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and  cardinal  and  secretary  of  state  under  Alexander 
VII.  He  was  elected  pope  in  June  and  1667,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  wisdom  and  mild  and  bene- 
volent spirit  amongst  the  popes  of  his  century.  He 
endeavoured  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  Roman 
government,  secularized  the  possesions  of  several 
ecclesiastical  orders  and  convents,  to  procure  means 
to  enable  the  Venetians  to  equip  themselves  against 
the  Turks,  and  even  assisted  them  with  troops  and 
galleys ;  he  also  contributed  to  bring  about  the  peace 


of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  put  an  end  to  the  disputes  with 
the  Jansenists  by  a  compromise,  in  1668,  which,  in 
honour  of  him,  was  called  the  Clementine  peace  ;  and 
likewise  terminated  the  differences  between  Portugal 
and  the  papal  chair,  which  had  lasted  many  years,  by 
confirming  the  bishops  nominated  by  King  Pedro. 
He  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  -uith  few  excep- 
tions, and  prohibited  the  missionaries  from  carrjang 
on  trade.  He  died  in  December  1669,  of  grief  at 
the  taking  of  Candia  by  the  Turks.  His  court  was 
splendid ;  his  character  noble,  mUd,  and  rich  in 
princely  virtues,  which  ensured  him  universal  love. 

CLEMENT  X.  was  born  in  1589,  of  a  patrician 
family  of  Rome,  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  car- 
dinals in  1669,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  came  to  the 
papal  throne  on  the  29th  of  April  16  70.  The  first 
use  which  he  made  of  his  authority  was  to  patronise 
his  relations,  one  of  M'hom,  Cardinal  Paluzzi  Alfieri, 
completely  governed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  di- 
minish the  taxes,  and  allowed  the  nobility  to  carry 
on  wholesale  trade  ;  but  was  obliged  to  recal  a  de- 
cree which  exempted  the  foreign  ambassadors,  in 
Rome,  from  the  payment  of  duties.  He  had  httle  in- 
fluence in  foreign  countries.  But  his  reign  was  ren- 
deredremarkable  by  the  commencement  of  the  dispute 
with  the  king  of  France  concerning  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  benefices  and  church  lands,  which  was  claimed 
by  that  monarch,  and  had  serious  consequences 
under  Innocent  XI.  The  festivities  of  the  jubilee, 
which  he  celebrated  in  1675,  were  increased  by  the 
presence  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  He  refused 
to  countenance  a  league  of  Russia  and  other  Christian 
monarchs  against  Turkey.  His  death,  which  took 
place  July  22, 1676,  was  regretted  only  by  hisrelations. 

CLEMENT  XI.  was  born  at  Urbino,  July  23, 
1649j  became_cardinal  in  I690,  and  was  distinguished 
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by  his  knowledge  of  business  and  enterprising  spirit 
— qualities  peculiarly  valuable  in  a  ruler  during  a  pe- 
riod of  great  political  perplexity,  'occasioned  by  the 
disputed  succession  in  Spain.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  pope  by  one  i)arty  to  the  dispute  on  the  23rd 
of  November  1700.  Rome  had  cause  to  rejoice  that 
he  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  nepotism,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  severe  regulations  against  the  privileges 
claimed  by  foreign  ambassadors  for  the  quarter  of 
the  city  in  which  they  resided,  on  the  ground  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  foreign  territory.  In  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  in  the  management 
of  foreign  affairs,  he  evinced  more  passionate  vio- 
lence than  actual  courage ;  and,  with  a  striking  want 
of  political  tact,  more  obstinacy  and  prejudice  than 
decision  of  character.  He  resisted  in  vain  the  crea- 
tion of  the  royal  dignity  in  Prussia,  and  his  partiality 
to  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
proved  injurious  to  him,  jjarticularly  as  he  gave  the 
imperial  court  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  He 
not  only  refused  the  request  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
to  acknowledge  his  brother  Charles  in  Spain,  but 
likewise  protested  against  the  imperial  right  of  the 
first  bull,  viz.  the  right  claimed  by  the  emperors,  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  of  presenting  candidates 
on  the  first  vacancies  which  occurred  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  of  Germany,  called  Stifter. 
Neither  threats  of  excommunication  nor  prepara- 
tions for  war  prevented  the  imperial  troops  from  en- 
tering the  States  of  the  Church  and  gamsoning 
Comacchio  ;  and  Clement  was  compelled,  in  1709, 
to  cede  Comacchio  to  the  emperor,  to  dismiss  5000 
of  his  troops,  to  grant  to  the  imperial  troops  a  free 
passage  to  Naples,  and  to  acknowledge  Charles  III. 
as  king  of  Spain.  He  was  thus  completely  separated 
from  PhiUp  V.  of  Spain,  who,  for  some  years,  gave 
up  all  connexion  with  Rome.  He  effected  nothing 
by  his  protestation  against  the  peace  of  Altranstadt 
and  the  election  of  King  Stanislaus,  and  his  nuncio 
was  not  admitted  to  the  deliberations  which  ended 
in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

Ingratitude  and  vexation  were  his  rewards  from 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  from  the  Bourbons.  Whilst 
in  China  the  Jesuits  bade  defiance  to  his  prohibition 
of  introducing  heathen  forms  into  Christian  worship, 
ill-treated  his  envoys,  and  finally  compelled  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes  :  they  led  him,  from  a  spi- 
rit of  revenge  towards  the  Jansenists  in  France,  into 
measures  injurious  to  the  church  and  the  papal  au- 
thority. Clement  entered  into  a  contest,  in  1713, 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  church 
affairs,  which  neither  his  aboUshment  of  the  pri\'ilege 
nor  his  excommunication  of  Sicily  could  terminate, 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield,  on  account  of 
the  burdensome  obligation  of  suj)porting  the  many 
priests  and  monks  who  had  fled  from  Sicily  and 
looked  to  him  for  aid  as  martjTS  in  his  cause.  None 
but  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  whom  he  supported 
in  Rome  from  the  year  1717,  and  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, for  whom  he  estabhshed  a  patriarchate  in  Lisbon, 
were  sincerely  devoted  to  him.  In  the  government 
of  the  States  of  the  Church,  he  proved  himself  well 
disposed.  He  enriched  the  hbrary  of  the  Vati- 
can with  oriental  manuscripts,  and  by  the  addition 
of  his  private  hbrary.  In  Bologna,  he  founded  an 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  a  general  friend 
and  patron  of  science.  He  died  of  an  illness  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  indulgence  in  confectionary, 
March  19,  1721.    This  pope  lived  at  a  time  when 
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the  dechne  of  the  papal  authority  was  becoming 

evident. 

CLEMENT  XII. — This  pope  was  a  native  of 
Florence,  and  was  born  in  April,  1652,  and  created 
pope  July  12,  1730.  His  relations  with  the  Cathohc 
powers  were  attended  with  as  much  trouble  and  vex- 
ation as  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  forced  to 
bestow  on  the  infant  of  Spain,  only  eight  years  of 
age,  the  cardinal's  hat  and  the  archbishopric  of  To- 
ledo, to  sulimit  to  the  levying  of  troops  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  after  a 
commotion  thereby  created,  to  admit  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison into  his  dominions,  and  to  allow  Parma,  long  a 
papal  fief,  to  pass  first  to  an  infant  and  then  to  the 
German  emperor,  without  gaining  any  thing  by  his 
submission  but  some  advantageous  reservations  in 
the  concordat  made  with  Spain  in  1737-  He  had  a 
dispute  with  Venice  respecting  the  privilege  claimed 
by  the  ambassadors  of  having  their  quarter  of  the 
city  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  at  last  submitted.  Nor  was  his  op- 
position to  the  royal  right  of  patronage  over  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Savoy  more  effectual,  not- 
^vithstanding  his  threat  of  excommunicating  the  king. 
He  did  not  even  succeed  in  obtaining  the  little  re- 
public St.  Marino.  Comanced  that  he  could  gain  no- 
thing from  the  Catholics,  Clement  bent  his  thoughts 
seriously  to  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and  therefore 
omitted  the  annual  proclamation  of  the  bull  "  In 
Coena  Domini."  Another  bull  in  which,  unacquainted 
with,  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  pro- 
mised the  Protestants  in  Saxony  to  leave  them  the 
property  of  the  church,  which  had  been  secularized 
during  the  reformation,  if  they  would  become  Ca- 
tholics like  their  elector,  only  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule. His  preachers  of  repentance  in  Silesia  made 
no  impression  on  the  Protestants.  The  submission 
of  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople  was  prevented  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  gratification  of  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  pope  was  limited  to  the  conversion  of  a 
prince  of  Morocco,  whom  he  then  had  to  maintain, 
and  of  a  Swedish  coimt,  Bieike,  whom  he  made  a 
Roman  senator.  He  provided  for  future' conversions 
by  instituting  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  young 
Greeks  in  Calabria,  which  was  named  the  "  Corsinian 
Seminary."  He  improved  the  police  of  Rome  by 
abolishing  the  asylums  and  by  prohibiting  articles  of 
luxury,  erected  a  foundling-hospital  and  buildings 
for  the  embellishment  of  Ron^e,  collected  statues  in 
the  capitol  and  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican 
(where  at  that  time  Syriac  manuscripts  were  pub- 
lished), and  promoted  learning  in  general.  Not- 
withstanding a  state  lottery  of  which  he  received  the 
chief  profits,  and  also  three  jubilees  held  during  his 
reign  which  yielded  large  sums,  his  nepotism,  his 
love  of  splendour,  and  his  luxurious  habits,  greatly- 
exceeded  his  means,  and  he  died  in  debt  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1740. 

CLEMENT  XIIL  was  born  in  1 693  at  Venice, 
and  made  pope  July  6,  1758,  by  the  influence  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Jesuits.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  aid  of  the  former  he  conferred  on  her 
the  title  of  apostolic  majesty,  and  promoted  the  in- 
terests of  the  latter  at  the  expense  of  his  honour  and 
peace.  During  his  government  they  were  expelled 
from  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Parma,  and  took  refuge  with  him.  Though  these 
fugitives  were  a  great  burden  to  him,  he  still  fa- 
A-oured  their  order  in  a  particular  bull  in  1765,  with- 
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out,  however,  being  able  to  prevent  its  decline.  The 
persecution  of  his  favourites  happened  at  a  time 
when  he  was  engaged  in  disputes  respecting  the 
privileges  of  the  church  in  Parma,  and  by  his  ar- 
rogance towards  the  Bourbons  had  lost  Avignon, 
Venaissin,  and  Benevento,  when  his  reservation  of 
benefices  in  Spain  was  rejected,  the  tribute  of  Naples 
refused,  and  Germany  was  instructed  by  Justus  Fe- 
bronius  respecting  the  limits  of  the  pupal  authority. 
During  this  period,  too,  Rome  twice  suffered  from 
famine,  viz.  in  1764  and  1766.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  governed  entirely  by  his  secretary  of  state,  Tor- 
reggiano,  and  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  Ricci,  and 
even  ventured  in  1768,  by  repeating  the  bull  "  In 
Crena  Domini"  in  a  threatening  brief  to  Parma,  to 
irritate  all  the  Catholic  courts,  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  contentions  on  the  2d  of  February,  1769-  He 
was  a  weak  desponding  old  man,  whose  untimely 
zeal  gained  the  appearance  of  energy  only  by  the 
violent  measures  of  his  two  counsellors. 

CLEMENT  XIV.  was  born  in  1705.  His  father 
was  a  physician  named  GanganeUi,  residing  at  St. 
Arcangelo,  near  Rimini.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Minorites  in  his  eighteenth  year,  studied  philosophy 
and  theology,  soon  became  a  teacher  himself,  and 
gained  the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  pupils.  He 
instilled  into  them  exalted  sentiments  and  feelings, 
and  endeavoured  to  free  them  from  aU  monkish 
habits  and  narrow-minded  ideas.  The  keen-sighted 
Benedict  XIV.,  we  are  told,  once  laid  his  hand  on 
Ganganelli's  head,  and  said  to  the  general  of  his 
order,  "  Take  good  care  of  this  brother ;  I  recom- 
mend him  particularly  to  your  charge."  During  the 
government  of  this  pope,  GanganeUi  obtained  the 
important  station  of  counsellor  of  the  holy  see. 
Benedict,  who  beheld  in  him  German  phlegm  joined 
to  Italian  vivacity,  often  consulted  him.  "  He 
unites,"  he  said,  "  solid  judgment  to  deep  know- 
ledge, and  is  a  thousand  times  more  modest  than  an 
ignorant  man,  and  as  cheerful  as  if  he  had  never 
lived  in  retirement."  Clement  XIII.  bestowed  the 
cardinal's  hat  upon  GanganeUi;  but,  great  as  were 
his  virtues  and  talents,  there  was  not  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  seeing  him  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
The  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  himself  on  the 
necessity  of  submitting  wisely  to  the  will  of  monarchs 
seemed  little  calculated  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  rest 
of  the  cardinals.  In  the  congregations  of  cardinals 
held  under  the  eye  of  the  pope,  relating  to  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  and  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  gave  his  opinion  so  directly  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pope  and  the  secretary  of  state  that  his 
advice  was  no  longer  asked.  "  If  the  Roman  court 
is  not  to  be  precipitated  from  its  exalted  station,"  he 
often  exclaimed,  "it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
favour  of  monarchs  ;  for  their  arms  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  dominions,  and  their  power 
reaches  over  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees."  These 
sentiments  were  displeasing  at  Rome,  but  ensured 
him  powerful  supporters  on  the  occasion  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  papal  chair.  Clement  XIII.  died;  the 
conclave  was  violent  and  disunited  until  the  elo- 
quence of  the  cardinal  Bernis  prevailed,  and  Gan- 
ganeUi was  proclaimed.  May  19,  1769,  head  of  the 
church,  although  he  was  not  a  bishop. 

No  pope,  perhaps,  had  ever  been  elected  under 
more  difficult  circumstances.  Portugal,  which  was 
on  ill  terms  with  the  holy  see,  wished  to  put  itself 
under  the  government  of  a  patriarch ;  the  manner  in 


which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  been  treated  had  dig- 
pleased  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples  ; 
Venice  was  determined  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical 
orders  without  the  pope's  interposition  ;  Poland  was 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  papal  authority ;  even 
the  Romans  murmured.  Clement  began  his  reign 
with  labouring  to  reconcile  the  monarchs,  sent  a 
nuncio  to  Lisbon,  suppressed  the  bull  "  In  Ccena 
Domini,"  which  had  incensed  the  potentates,  and 
negociated  with  Spain  and  France.  \Vhen  caUed  on 
to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  wrote,  "  I  am 
the  father  of  all  believers,  and  particularly  of  eccle- 
siastics. I  dare  not  dissolve  a  distinguished  order 
without  reasons  to  justify  the  act  before  God  and 
posterity."  Finally,  after  several  years  of  negocia- 
tion,  he  issued  the  celebrated  brief,  dated  July  21st, 
1773,  termed  "  Dominus  ac  Redemtor  noster,"  which 
abolished  the  order.  But  from  that  time  he  led  a 
life  of  anxiety,  fear,  and  repentance  ;  his  strength  de- 
clined. "  I  am  going  into  eternity,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  know  the  cause."  He  died  September  22,  1774. 
The  words  of  the  pope  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  his 
having  been  poisoned,  which  were  the  more  readily 
admitted  as  the  pope  himself  countenanced  them  by 
taking  antidotes.  But  these  suspicions  are  nega- 
tived by  the  opinion  of  physicians,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  saying  above  quoted  refers  to  the  grief  he 
felt  for  having  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns 
in  abolishing  the  Jesuits  without  being  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Carlo  Giorgi,  one  of  his 
officers,  honoured  the  memory  of  his  benefactor  by 
erecting  a  marble  monument  to  him  in  the  church  of 
the  apostles  in  Rome,  which  Canova  executed  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  Volpato.  Since  Sixtus  V.  no  pope  has 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  who  has  governed  with 
more  wisdom  and  independence.  Clement  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  enlightened  sj)irit,  political  sa- 
gacity, and  erudition,  excellence  of  character,  firm- 
ness, and  activity.  He  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  founder  of  the  "  Museo  Clemen- 
tino,"  a  great  ornament  of  the  Vatican. 

CLEMENT,  JACQUES.—Tliis  individual  was 
the  assassin  of  Henry  HI.,  king  of  France.  He  was 
born  at  the  village  of  Sorbon,  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Rheims,  and  had  been  but  a  short  time  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans  when  the  party-spirit  of 
the  League  instigated  the  weak-headed  enthusiast 
to  assassinate  the  king.  His  prior,  Bourgoin,  in 
particular,  to  whom  he  confided  his  project,  encou- 
raged him  and  exhorted  him  to  pray  and  fast,  that 
the  will  of  God  might  be  made  known  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  a  nocturnal  voice,  which  he  was  made  to 
hear,  called  upon  him  to  free  his  country  from  the 
tyrant.  The  duchess  of  Montpensier,  sister  of  the 
Guises,  is  accused  of  having  confirmed  him  in  his 
determination,  and  of  having  encouraged  him  by  the 
assurance  that,  if  he  escaped,  he  should  be  raised  to 
the  cardinalship  by  the  pope,  and  if  he  perished  he 
should  be  placed  amongst  the  saints. 

In  consequence  of  this  encouragement  the  enthu- 
siast repaired  in  July,  1589,  from  Paris  to  St.  Cloud, 
where  the  king  resided.  The  procureur  general,  to 
whom  he  was  conducted,  suspected  him,  and  caused 
him  to  be  watched  at  night,  when  he  was  discovered 
fast  asleep,  with  the  place  treating  of  the  murder  of 
Holofernes  by  Judith  lying  open  in  the  ])reviary 
before  him.  The  following  morning  he  was  brought 
before  the  king,  and  jjretended  to  be  t)fe  bearer  of 
important  despatches  from  Paris ;   but,  whUst  the 
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king  was  reading  the  letter  lianiled  to  him  by  the 
traitor,  Clement  stabbed  him,  and  left  the  knife  in 
the  wound.  Two  courtiers,  Lognac  and  Gucsle, 
who  entered  upon  hearing  the  king's  cries,  instantly 
stabbed  the  assassin.  Clement's  corpse  was  placed  on 
a  hurdle  and  drawn  to  the  j)lace  of  execution,  where 
it  was  torn  asunder  by  four  horses  and  burnt.  The 
wild  madness  of  party-spirit,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  instrument,  considered  him  as  a  martyr.  His 
mother,  some  time  after,  appearing  at  Paris,  the 
monks  exhorted  the  people  to  go  to  meet  the  holy 
mother  of  the  saint.  His  image  was  placed  on  the 
altars,  and  the  earth  which  had  drunk  his  l)lood  at 
St.  Cloud  was  collected.  Even  the  pope  Si.xtns  V. 
pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  assassin  in  the  assembly 
of  the  cardinals,  and  compared  him  to  Judith  and 
Eleazar. 

CLEMENTI,  MUZIO.— This  distinguished  per- 
former and  composer  for  the  piano-forte  was  born  in 
Rome  in  1752.  His  father,  a  silversmith,  was  him- 
self fond  of  music,  and  had  his  son  instructed  as 
well  as  his  means  allowed,  and,  young  Clementi 
showing  great  talent  and  inclination  for  this  art,  in  his 
seventh  year  an  organist,  named  Cordicelli,  instructed 
him  in  thorough  bass,  and  in  his  ninth  year  he 
passed  an  examination  as  an  organist.  He  then  re- 
ceived instruction  from  the  celebrated  singer  Can- 
tarelli,  and  from  Carpini  the  celebrated  contrapuntist. 
At  this  time,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  wrote  a  mass  for 
four  voices,  which  was  received  with  great  applause. 
He  had  made  such  progress  in  his  performance  on 
the  piano-forte  that  Mr.  Beckford,  who  was  then  re- 
siding on  the  continent,  was  anxious  to  take  him  to 
England.  The  father  at  length  consented,  and  yoimg 
Clementi  studied  at  the  country-seat  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ford,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  English  language.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
far  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  skill  and  ex- 
]>ression,  and  published  his  "  Opus  II.,"  which 
formed  a  new  epoch  in  this  species  of  composition. 
It  has  furnished  the  basis  of  all  modern  sonatas  for 
the  piano-forte,  and  its  simplicity  and  novelty  have 
attracted  the  admiration  of  all  connoisseurs  and  ama- 
teurs. After  leaving  Dorsetshire,  he  was  engaged  as 
director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  in  London.  In 
the  year  1780  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  From  thence  he  proceeded, 
in  the  summer  of  17S1,  to  Vienna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  played 
before  the  emperor  Josejjh  11.  with  the  former.  He 
likewise  published  several  compositions.  In  1784  he 
repeated  his  visit  to  Paris,  but  after  that  remained  in 
this  covmtry  till  1802. 

The  loss  which  he  sustained  from  the  failure  of  a 
large  commercial  establishment  induced  him  to  give 
lessons  in  music  for  a  time,  and  in  his  leisure  hours 
he  occupied  himself  with  playing  on  the  piano-forte 
and  the  improvement  of  that  instrument.  He  had 
previously  pubhshed  his  celebrated  "  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Piano-Forte  Playing."  In  the  year  1S02 
he  went  to  Paris,  for  the  third  time,  with  his  scholar 
Field;  from  thence  to  Vienna  and  St.  Peterslairg, 
where  Field  remained.  From.  St.  Petersburg  the 
piano-forte  player  Zeuner  followed  him  to  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  From  Dresden  he  was  accompanied  by 
Klengel  the  organist,  who  was  anxious  to  improve 
under  his  care.  At  Berlin  Clementi  married  his 
second  wife,  whom  he  took  with  him  into  Italy,  but 
lost  on  his  return  to  Berlin.     He  then  went  anew  to 
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St.  Petersburg,  with  the  distinguished  piano-forte 
performer  and  instructor  Berger,  and  aftenvard.s  re- 
turned again  to  Vienna.  In  the  summerof  18 10  he  ven- 
tured, notwithstanding  the  closure  of  the  continental 
ports,  to  return  to  England,  where  he  arrived  safely 
and  married  his  third  wife.  In  the  mean  timxe  he 
continued  to  compose,  and  uTote  some  grand  sym- 
phonies for  the  Philharmonic  Society.  One  of  his 
most  valuable  works  is  his  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,'* 
which  occupied  him  a  long  time.  He  likewise 
superintended  the  construction  of  instruments,  and 
this  business  proved  very  lucrative  to  him.  His 
death  took  place  at  his  country-seat.  Elm  Lodge, 
near  Evesham,  Worcestershire,  March  the  10th, 
1832. 

CLEOMENES,  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Sparta,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Cleo- 
menes  III.,  son  of  Leonidas.  He  intended  to  reform 
Sparta,  and  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
after  the  example  of  Agis,  his  brother,  who  had  lost 
his  life  in  a  similar  attempt.  Cleomenes  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  war  against  the  Achteans,  com- 
manded by  Aratus.  Returning  to  Sparta  with  a 
part  of  the  army  lie  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  made  a 
new  division  of  lands,  and  introduced  again  the  old 
Spartan  system  of  education,  made  his  brother  his 
colleague,  and  provided  that  in  future  two  kings 
should  always  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta.  He  lived 
\'ery  simply,  andwasjust  and  kind  towards  every  l)ody. 
He  showed  himself  an  able  general  in  a  war  against 
the  Macedonians  and  Ach.-vans  united,  but  at  last 
lost  the  important  battle  of  SeUasia.  Cleomenes  fled 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  but  his  son  Ptolemy  Philopator  kept  Cleo- 
menes in  confinement,  upon  which  he  and  twelve 
fellow-prisoners  killed  each  other.  With  Cleomenes 
expired  the  race  of  the  Heraclida?  which  had  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta. 

CLEOPATRA  — Amongst  several  Egyptian  prin- 
cesses of  this  name  the  most  renowned  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  wife  to  his  eldest  son 
Ptolemy,  with  whom  she  shared  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
Both  were  minors  at  the  death  of  their  father,  and 
were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Pothinus  and 
Achilles,  who  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the 
government.  She  was  forming  plans  for  obtaining 
her  rights  by  force  when  Ca?sar  came  to  Alexandria, 
and,  captivated  with  her  youthful  charms,  seconded 
her  claims  ;  and,  though  the  people  of  Alexandria 
were  e.Kcited  to  a  revolt  by  the  arts  of  her  brother, 
Cajsar  succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  and  procured 
Cleopatra  her  share  cf  the  throne.  But  Pothinus 
created  a  second  revolt,  upon  which  the  Alexandrian 
war  commenced,  in  which  the  other  Ptolemy  losing 
his  life,  Csesar  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt; 
but  she  was  compelled  to  take  her  brother,  the 
younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  as 
her  husband  and  colleague  on  the  throne.  Cajsar 
continued  some  time  at  Cleopatra's  court,  and  had^' 
son  by  her  named  Csesarion. 

She  subsequently  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
Caesar  received  hfr  magnificently,  and  erected  a 
statue  to  her,  next  to  the  statue  of  Venus,  in  the 
temple  consecrated  to  that  deity.  This  act,  however, 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  and  Cleopatra 
soon  returned  to  her  own  dominions.  When  her 
Ijrother,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  demanded  his  share  in 
the  government,  Cleopatra  poisoned  him  and  remained 
sole  possessor  of  the  regal  jiower.  During  the  civil 
2  H 
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war  in  Rome  she  took  the  part  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Phihppi  she  sailed  to  join  Antony 
at  Tarsus.  She  was  then  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  great  wit  and 
the  highest  elegance  of  manners.  She  appeared  in 
a  magnificently  decorated  ship,  under  a  golden 
canopy,  arrayed  as  Venus,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
boys  and  girls,  who  represented  Cupids  and  Graces. 
Her  meeting  with  Antony  was  attended  by  the  most 
splendid  festivals.  After  having  accomi)anied  him 
to  Tyre  she  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony  followed 
her  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  e.vtravagant 
pleasures.  She  accompanied  him  on  his  march 
against  the  Parthians,  and  when  he  parted  from  her 
on  the  Euphrates  he  bestowed  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Cce- 
lesyria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and  Crete  on  her,  to  which 
he  added  part  of  Judea  and  xVrabia  at  her  request. 
After  this  Antony  conquered  Armenia,  returned  tri- 
umphantly to  Egypt,  and  made  his  three  sons  by 
Cleopatra,  and  also  Cttesarion,  kings.  Now  com- 
menced the  war  between  Octavius  and  Antony  ;  but, 
instead  of  acting  promptly  against  his  adversary,  An- 
tony lost  a  whole  year  in  festivals  and  amusements 
with  Cleopatra  at  Ephesus,  Samos,  and  Athens,  and 
at  last  determined  to  decide  the  contest  by  a  naval 
battle.  At  Actium  the  fleets  met.  Cleopatra,  who 
had  brought  Antony  a  reinforcement  of  sixty  vessels, 
suddenly  took  to  flight,  and  thus  caused  the  defeat 
of  her  party  ;  for  Antony,  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
frenzy,  immediately  followed  her.  They  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  declared  to  Octavius  that  if  Egypt  were 
left  to  Cleopatra's  children  they  would  thenceforth 
live  in  retirement.  But  Octavius  demanded  An- 
tony's death,  and  advanced  towards  Alexandria, 
which  Antony  hastened  to  defend.  Cleopatra  deter- 
mined to  burn  herself  with  all  her  treasures,  but 
Octavius  pacified  her  by  private  messages.  These 
communications,  however,  did  not  remain  concealed 
from  Antony,  who,  sujiposing  Cleopatra  treacherous, 
hastened  to  her  to  avenge  himself  by  her  death. 
She,  however,  escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  monu- 
ment destined  for  her  sepulchre,  which  she  had 
erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  caused  the  report 
of  her  suicide  to  be  circulated.  Antony  now  threw 
himself  upon  his  sword,  but  before  he  expired  was 
informed  that  Cleopatra  was  still  living,  upon  which 
he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her  presence, 
and  breathed  his  last  in  her  arms.  Octavius  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power,  who  still 
hoped  to  subdue  him  by  her  charms ;  but  her  arts 
were  unavailing,  and,  becoming  aware  that  her  life 
was  spared  only  that  she  might  grace  the  conqueror's 
triumph,  she  determined  to  escape  this  ignominy  by 
a  voluntary  death.  She  ordered  a  splendid  feast  to 
1)6  prepared,  desired  her  attendants  to  leave  her,  and 
jmt  an  asp,  which  a  faithful  servant  had  brought  her 
concealed  amongst  flowers,  on  her  arm,  the  bite  of 
wliich  caused  her  death  almost  immediately.  Oc- 
tavius, in  his  triumphal  procession,  had  a  portrait  of 
the  queen  with  a  serjient  on  her  arm  carried  before 
him.  Her  body  was  interred  near  that  of  Antony. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  had  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

CLERFAYT,  COUNT  OF,  an  Austrian  general, 
born  in  1733  in  the  castle  of  Bruille,  near  Binche,  in 
Hainault.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Prague, 
Lissa,  Hochkirchen,  and  Liegnitz,  and  was  among 
the  first  who  received  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  in 


1757.  During  the  insurrection  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  1787,  he  rejected  every  proposal  to  betray  the 
cause  of  Joseph  IL  In  178S  and  17S9  he  fought 
against  the  Turks  as  lieutenant-general  field-marshal, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  general  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa  in  1790.  In  1792  he  commanded  an  army 
of  10,000  men  in  the  Netherlands,  and  lost  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Jemappes,  no  less  honourable  to 
the  vanquished  than  to  the  Aictor.  His  subse- 
quent retreat  towards  the  Rhine  with  a  handful  of 
followers,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy,  added  much 
to  his  reputation.  In  1794  he  was  opposed  to  Piche- 
gru  in  West  Flanders,  and  yielded  to  superior  force 
only  after  seven  well-contested  combats.  In  1795  he 
received  the  baton  of  field-marshal,  and  the  supreme 
command  of  the  imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine.  He 
afterwards  resigned  his  command  to  the  archduke 
Charles,  became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  council 
of  war,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1798,  where  a  superb 
monument  was  erected  to  him  by  the  city.  Clerfayt 
united  with  the  talents  of  a  general  all  the  qualities 
of  a  good  citizen  and  of  an  excellent  man.  His 
tenantry  found  in  him  the  mildest  of  masters.  His 
])urse  was  always  open  to  those  of  his  dependents 
who  needed  and  deserved  his  assistance,  and  all  the 
obligations  which  they  had  given  him  for  repayment 
he  burned  on  the  day  before  his  death.  He  was 
simple  in  his  dress,  but  when  engaged  against  the 
.enemy  he  was  never  seen  otherwise  than  in  his  fuU 
uniform,  and  with  the  badges  of  the  orders  to  which 
he  belonged.  "  The  day  of  battle,"  he  said,  "  is  the 
dav  of  honour  to  the  warrior." 

CLERK,  JOHN,  of  Eldin,  the  inventor  of  the 
modern  British  system  of  naval  tactics,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  he  was  a  country  gentleman, 
not  acquainted  with  navigation.  In  1779  he  im- 
parted to  his  friends  his  new  system  of  breaking 
through  the  line  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Rodney  first 
made  use  of  it  in  his  victory  of  April  12,  1782,  over 
the  French,  under  De  Grasse,  between  Dominica  and 
Les  Saintes.  Since  then  Clerk's  jirinciples  have 
been  applied  by  all  the  English  admirals,  and  lords 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson  owe  to 
them  their  most  signal  victories. 

CLIFFORD,  GEORGE,  the  third  earl  of  Cum- 
berland of  that  family,  eminent  both  for  his  literary 
and  military  abilities,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  in 
1558.  He  studied  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge.  His 
attention  at  this  period  was  principally  directed  to 
mathematics  and  navigation,  in  both  whichhe became 
a  great  proficient.  In  1 586  he  took  part  in  the  trial  of 
Queen  jvlary  Stuart ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  sailed  to  the  coast  of  South  America,  having 
under  his  command  a  small  squadron,  which  sensibly 
annoyed  the  Portuguese  trade  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Two  years  afterwards  he  commanded  a  ship 
in  the  ever-memorable  action  with  the  "  invincible 
ai'mada ;"  and  subsequently  fitted  out,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, no  fewer  than  nine  expeditions  to  the  Western 
Islands  and  the  Spanish  Main,  in  one  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  valuable  ])late-ship.  His 
skill  in  martial  exercises  and  knightly  accomphsh- 
ments  on  shore  was  no  less  distinguished  than  his 
naval  tactics  ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he 
was  in  great  favour,  not  only  appointed  him  her 
champion  in  the  court  tournaments,  but  employed 
him  in  the  more  serious  task  of  reducing  the 
headstrong  Essex  to  obedience.     He  was  made  a 
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knight  of  the  garter  in  1591,  and  he  died  in  October, 
1G()5. 

CLIFFORD,  ANNE,  a  spirited  English  lady, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  1 589. 
Her  first  husband  was  Richard,  Lord  Buckhurst, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons,  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters.  Her 
second  husband  was  the  eccentric  Philip,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  This  lady 
wrote  memoirs  of  her  first  husband,  as  also  sundry 
memorials  of  herself  and  progenitors,  all  of  which 
remain  in  manuscript.  In  the  course  of  her  life  she 
built  two  hospitals,  and  erected  or  repaired  seven 
churches.  She  also  erected  monuments  to  the  poets 
Spenser  and  Daniels,  the  latter  of  whom  was  her 
tutor.  She  is,  hou'ever,  more  celebrated  for  a  high- 
spirited  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  ^yilliamson,  secretary  of 
state  after  the  restoration,  who  had  jjresumed  to 
nominate  a  candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby  : 
"  I  have  been  bullied,"  she  writes,  "  by  a  usurper, 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  sha'n't  stand." 

CLItTON,  WILLIAM.— This  American  poet 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mechanic  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  born  in  that  city  in  1772.  He  early  dis- 
covered great  vivacity  and  intelligence  and  a  fond- 
ness for  literature,  but  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
manners  and  principles  of  the  stricter  order  of 
Quakers,  his  parents  being  of  that  sect.  The  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  debilitated 
his  naturally  feeble  constitution  so  much  that  he  was 
incapacitated  for  business,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
devote  himself  more  particularly  to  the  literary  pur- 
suits of  which  he  was  fond.  His  first  effusions, 
both  in  ])rose  and  verse,  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
and  other  fugitive  publications.  He  afterwards 
commenced  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Chimeriad,"  which 
he  did  not  finish.  In  this  the  genius  of  false  philoso- 
phy is  personified  with  much  spirit  and  boldness  of 
imagination,  under  the  character  of  the  witch 
Chimera.  But  the  best  of  his  productions  is  perhaps 
the  epistle  to  Mr.  Gifford,  published  anonymously  in 
the  first  American  edition  of  Mr.  Gifford's  poems. 
It  e.xhibits  the  author's  poetical  thought  and  power 
of  vei-sification  to  great  advantage.  But  the  hopes 
of  future  excellence  which  these  productions  afford- 
ed were  not  to  be  gratified.  The  pulmonary  com- 
plaints of  the  author  assumed  a  more  decided  cha- 
racter, and  he  died  in  December,  1799,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

CLINTON,  SIR  HENRY,  an  Enghsh  general, 
who  served  in  the  Hanoverian  war,  and  was  sent  to 
America  in  1775,  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  He  was  soon  after  sent  against  New 
York  and  Charleston,  but  without  success.  In  a 
second  attempt  on  New  York,  he  entered  the  city, 
after  having  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island. 
Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  that  station  for 
the  purpose  of  favouring  the  movements  of  General 
Burgoyne,  his  attempts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  surrender  of  that  general  at  Saratoga.  In  1778 
he  succeeded  Howe  in  the  command  at  Philadelphia, 
which  Washington  obliged  him  to  evacuate.  In  1779 
he  obtained  possession  of  Charleston.  His  connex- 
ion with  Arnold,  his  attempt  to  seduce  the  American 
troops  by  the  offer  of  making  up  their  arrears  of  pay, 
and  his  boast  that  there  were  more  American  loyalists 
in  the  pay  of  the  British  king  than  there  were  soldiers 
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in  the  army  of  Washington,  illustrate  the  system  of 
bribery  then  adopted  1)y  the  British  generals  in 
America.  In  1782  Clinton  returned  to  England, 
having  been  superseded  by  General  C'arleton.  He 
died  in  17D5.  His  narrative  of  his  conduct  in 
America  was  answered  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom 
Clinton  replied  in  observations  on  Lord  Cornwallis'a 
answer.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Observations  on 
Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War." 

CLINTON,  JAMES,  the  fourth  son  of  Colonel 
Charles  Clinton,  was  born  August  9,  1736,  at  the 
residence  of  his  father,  in  Ulster  county.  New  York. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  acquired 
much  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences ;  but  his 
ruling  inclination  was  for  a  military  life.  He  was 
appointed  an  ensign  in  the  second  regiment  of  the 
militia  of  Ulster  county,  by  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  the 
governor,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  same  regiment,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution.  During  the  war  of  1756,  between 
the  English  and  French,  he  displayed  much  courage, 
and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  was  a  captain  under 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  and  rendered  essential  service  by 
taking  a  sloop  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  ob- 
structed the  advance  of  the  army.  The  confidence 
which  was  reposed  in  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  appointment  as  captain  commandant  of  the 
four  regiments  levied  for  the  protection  of  the 
western  frontiers  of  the  counties  of  Ulster  and 
Orange,  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  danger, 
by  which  he  was  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  a  line 
of  settlements  of  at  least  fifty  miles  in  extent,  which 
were  continually  threatened"  by  the  savages.  After 
the  French  war,  Mr.  Clinton  married  Miss  Mary  de 
Witt,  and  retired  from  the  army  to  private  hfe.  But 
he  did  not  very  long  enjoy  repose.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  1775,  he  was  appointed  by  the  continental 
congress  colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  New  York 
forces,  the  American  revolution  being  then  on  the 
eve  of  commencement.  In  the  same  year  he  marched 
with  Montgomery  to  Quebec  ;  and,  in  1777,  having 
been  previously  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  commanded 
at  Fort  Clinton,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
General  Burgoyne.  After  a  gallant  defence,  Fort 
Clinton,  as  well  as  Fort  ^Icntgomery,  of  both  of 
which  his  brother  George,  the  governor,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief, were  carried  by  storm.  General 
Clinton  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  works  ;  but  he 
escaped  with  a  severe  wound,  and  reached  his  house 
covered  with  blood. 

An  expedition  soon  after  having  been  planned  to 
chastise  the  Iroquois  on  the  frontier  settlements,  on 
account  of  some  atrocities  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  the  chief  command  was  given  to  General  Sul- 
livan, who  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  Susque- 
hannah,  while  General  Clinton  was  to  join  him  by 
the  way  of  the  Mohawk.  The  junction  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  after  one  engagement,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  all 
resistance  ceased  on  their  part,  and,  desolation  being 
Ijrought  into  their  settlements,  they  fled  to  the  British 
fortress  of  Niagara,  where  they  died  in  great  num- 
bers, in  consequence  of  living  on  salt  provisions,  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed.  During  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  war,  General  Clinton  was  stationed 
at  Albany,  where  he  commanded.  He  was  at  the 
2    H   2 
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siege  of  YorI«to\m,  and  here  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  his  usual  intrepidity.  He  made  his  last  appear- 
ance in  arms  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  British,  when  he  bade  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  retired  to 
his  ample  estates.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  un- 
interrupted repose,  but  was  often  called  by  liis  fellow 
citizens  to  perform  civic  duties,  such  as  those  of  a 
commissioner  to  adjust  the  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a 
senator,  all  of  which  offices  he  filled  with  credit  to 
himself  and  usefulness  to  his  country.  General 
Clinton  was  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  disposition, 
but,  when  greatly  provoked,  displayed  extraordinary 
energy.  In  battle  he  was  calm  and  collected.  He 
died  on  the  2'2nd  of  December,  1812. 

CLINTON,  GEORGE,  the  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  was  born  July  15,  1739,  in 
Orange,  then  Ulster,  county.  New  York.  His  educa- 
tion was  superintended  by  his  father,  a  gentleman 
of  a  highly-cultivated  mind,  assisted  by  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  evinced,  at  an  early  age, 
that  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  which  marked 
his  after-life.  During  what  was  called  the  French 
war  he  left  his  father's  house,  and  entered  on  board 
a  privateer,  which  sailed  from  the  port  of  New 
York ;  and,  after  encountering  great  hardships  and 
perils,  returned  home,  and  immediately  accepted  a 
lieutenancy  in  a  company  commanded  by  his  brother 
James.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  where  the  company  to 
which  he  belonged  behaved  with  great  gallantry. 
After  the  usual  time  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practised  with  much  success  in  his  native 
coimty,  until  his  election  to  the  colonial  assembly, 
where  he  became  the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  or  mi- 
nority, and  uniformly  opposed  the  arbitrary  course 
of  the  government.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  1775,  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress ; 
and  in  1776  he  was  also  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  the  militia  of  Ulster  county.  At  the  first 
election  under  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
was  adopted  at  New  York  in  1777,  he  was  chosen 
both  governor  and  lieutenant-governor.  Ha^-ing 
accepted  the  former  office,  the  latter  was  filled  by 
Pierre  van  Cortlandt.  He  continued  in  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  state  during  six  terms,  or  eighteen 
years,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  Tories  who 
resided  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  its  distracted 
condition,  the  situation  of  Governor  Clinton  was  more 
arduous  and  important  than  any  other  in  the  Union, 
save  that  of  the  commander-in-chief.  He,  however, 
behaved  with  the  greatest  energy  and  intrepidity, 
not  only  as  chief  magistrate,  but  as  actual  head  of 
the  militia  ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  whole  British  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  By  a  vigorous  exertion  of  authority  in  the 
impressment  of  Hour  on  an  important  occasion,  he 
preserved  the  army  from  dissolution.  His  conduct 
at  the  storming  of  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton, 
in  October  1777,  was  particularly  praiseworthy,  and 
he  was  instrumental  in  crushing  the  insurrection 
under  Shays,  which  took  place  in  Massachusetts  in 
1787.  Governor  Clinton  was  unanimously  chosen 
president   of  the   convention   which    assembled   at 


Poughkeepsie,  June  17,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the 
new  federal  constitution. 

After  remaining  five  years  in  private  life,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  was  in  an  agitated  and  critical 
condition,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  his  influence  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  great  political  revolution 
which  took  place  in  1801.  At  that  period  he  was 
also  induced  to  accept  again  the  station  of  governor, 
and,  after  continuing  in  that  capacity  for  three  years, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States,  a  dignity  which  he  retained  until  his  demise 
at  Washington,  April  20,  1812.  He  married  Cor- 
nelia Tappan,  of  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  but  two 
daughters  are  still  li\'ing.  The  following  anecdotes 
are  related  of  his  energy  and  decision :  —  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  violence 
against  the  Tories  was  the  order  of  the  day,  a  British 
officer  was  placed  on  a  cart  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
to  be  tarred  and  feathered.  This  was  the  signal  of 
violence  and  assassination.  Governor  Clinton  at 
this  moment  rushed  in  among  the  mob  with  a  drawn 
sword,  and  rescued  the  victim  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Some  years  afterwards,  a  furious  assemblage  of 
people  collected,  called  the  doctors^  mob,  and  raged 
through  New  York  with  the  intention  of  killing  the 
jjhysicians  of  that  city,  and  pulling  down  their 
houses,  on  account  of  their  having  dug  up  bodies 
for  dissection.  The  violence  of  the  mob  intimidated 
the  local  magistracy.  Governor  Chnton  fortunately 
appeared  in  person,  called  out  the  militia,  and 
restored  peace  to  the  city.  He  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  vice-president  with  great  dignity.  It  was 
by  his  casting  vote,  whilst  in  that  station,  that  the 
renewal  of  the  bank  charter  was  negatived.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  kiml  and  amiable,  and  warm  in  his 
friendships ;  as  a  public  man  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
spectful remembrance. 

CLINTON,  DE  WITT,  was  born  on  the  second 
of  March,  1769,  at  Little  Britain,  in  Orange  county, 
America.  He  was  of  English  origin.  His  father 
served  M'ith  great  distinction  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  became  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  He  commenced  reading  law  with 
the  late  honourable  Samuel  Jones,  and,  in  due  time, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But,  before  he  was  able  to 
acquire  any  practice  of  importance,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  his  imcle,  George  Clinton,  and 
continued  in  that  office  until  the  end  of  his  relative's 
administration,  in  1785.  In  the  interim,  he  had 
been  chosen  secretary  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
university,  and  to  the  board  of  fortifications  of  New 
York.  In  1797  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  the  time  when 
the  two  great  parties  which  have  since  divided  the 
country  were  organized,  and  embraced  the  repub- 
lican or  democratic  side.  In  1800  he  was  chosen 
by  the  council  of  appointment,  of  which  body  he 
was  a  membei",  to  support  their  cause  in  a  contro- 
versy between  them  and  Governor  Jay. 

In  1817  he  was  elected  almost  unanimously 
governor  of  the  state,  the  two  great  parties  having 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  raising  him  to  that 
dignity — so  high  was  the  general  sense  of  his  talents 
and  services.  This  harmony  continued  until  the  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  when,  of  course,  discontent 
was  excited,  and  at  that  time  commenced  a  syste- 
matic opposition  to  his  administration.     He  was  re- 
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elected,  however,  in  1820,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exertions  of  the  opposite  party.  After  his 
reelection,  great  resistance  was  made  to  his  measures, 
but,  fortunately,  the  canal  scheme,  of  which  Mr. 
Clinton  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  most  effi- 
cient advocates,  had  been  so  lirmly  established  that 
it  was  secure  from  attack.  Having  nothing  to  fear 
for  his  favourite  object,  he  proceeded  in  his  jjlans  of 
public  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
with  which  he  was  assailed;  but  in  1822  he  declined 
offering  himself  again  as  a  candidate,  and  retired  into 
private  life. 

In  1810  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  appointed  by  the 
senate  of  his  state  one  of  the  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners, but  the  displeasure  of  his  political  op- 
ponents,  who  were  at  that  time  greatly  predomi- 
nant in  tlie  legislature,  was  e.xcited  by  the  enthusiasm 
evinced  in  his  favour  at  the  canal  celebration,  in  Oc- 
tober 1823,  at  Albany,  and  they  deprived  him  of  his 
office.  This  act,  however,  for  which  no  reason 
could  be  assigned,  occasioned  a  complete  reaction  of 
the  public  feeling  towards  him.  His  friends  did  not 
suffer  the  opportunity  to  escape,  but  again  brought 
him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor, 
and  carried  him,  l)y  a  most  triumphant  majority, 
over  Colonel  Young.  In  1826  he  was  again  elected, 
by  a  large  majority,  over  Judge  Rochester ;  but  he 
died  before  his  term  was  completed.  His  decease 
was  in  consequence  of  a  catarrlial  affection  of  the 
throat  and  chesty  which,  being  neglected,  occasioned 
a  fatal  disease  of  the  heart.  He  expired  almost  in- 
stantaneously, whilst  sitting  in  his  library,  after 
dinner,  February  11,  1828.  His  son  was  writing 
near  him,  and,  on  being  informed  by  him  of  a  sense  of 
oppression  and  stricture  across  his  breast,  immedi- 
ately called  in  medical  aid,  Init,  before  the  physician 
could  arrive,  his  father  was  no  more. 

CLITUS,  son  of  Dropis,  and  brother  of  HeUanice, 
the  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  saved  the 
life  of  the  latter  in  the  battle  of  Granicus,  by  cutting 
off  the  hand  of  Rhosaces,  who  had  just  lifted  his  arm 
to  kill  Alexander.  Notwithstanding  this  service, 
however,  Alexander  slew  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
on  account  of  some  irritating  words.  After  the  act 
was  j)erformed,  he  was  penetrated  with  the  bitterest 
remorse. 

CLIVE,  CATHARINE,  a  celebrated  comic 
actress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  named 
Raftod,  and  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1 7 1 1 . 
When  young,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  Clive, 
a  barrister,  but  the  union  was  unfortunate,  and,  a 
separation  taking  place,  she  adopted  the  theatrical 
profession,  in  which  she  attained  a  distinguished 
rank.  She  filled  and  adorned  a  variety  of  comic 
parts ;  and,  whether  she  exhibited  the  woman  of 
good  sense,  of  real  fine  breeding,  the  humorous,  the 
fantastic,  the  affected,  the  rude,  the  awkward,  or  the 
ridiculous  female,  in  any  rank  of  society,  she  was 
sure  to  fascinate  the  audience,  though  her  talents 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  scenes  of  low  life.  Her 
lively  playful  humour  is  exemplified  by  the  following 
theatrical  anecdote  : — She  performed  at  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre  under  the  management  of  Garrick.  One 
night,  while  playing  the  lady  in  "Lethe,"  Mrs.  Chve, 
in  turning  her  head  towards  the  stage-box,  chanced 
to  encounter  the  eye  of  Charles  Townshend.  That 
political  wit  pointed  instantly  to  an  old  belle  on  his 
left,  a  very  caricature  of  the  ridiculous  dame  she  was 
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portraying  on  the  stage.  The  actress  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  burst  into  laughter.  The  galleries 
caught  the  jest,  and  joined  boisterously  in  the  mirth, 
clapping  loudly  with  their  hands  at  the  same  time. 
Mrs.  Clive  at  length  retired  from  the  stage,  of  which 
she  had  been  long  a  distinguished  ornament,  and 
passed  the  latter  j)art  of  her  life  at  Little  Strawberry 
Hill,  near  the  Gothic  villa  of  Horace  Wtdpole,  who, 
as  well  as  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  eminence, 
courted  her  society,  attracted  by  the  wit  and  drollery 
with  which  she  enlivened  her  domestic  circle.  Her 
death  occurred  in  1785. 

CLIVE,  ROBERT,  Lord  Clive  and  baron  of 
Plassey,  was  born  in  1725  in  Shropshire.  He  was 
sent  to  several  schools,  but  to  httle  purpose,  and  was 
said,  by  all  his  masters,  to  be  the  most  unlucky  boy 
in  their  schools.  His  father  obtained  for  him  the 
place  of  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  went  in  tliat  capacity 
to  Madras.  In  1747  he  quitted  the  civil  employment, 
and  entered  into  the  military  service,  for  which 
nature  had  so  peculiarly  fitted  him.  During  two 
years,  public  events  gave  him  little  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself,  but,  when  the  English  thought 
proper  to  engage  as  auxiliaries,  in  favour  of  a  compe- 
titor to  the  reigning  rajah  of  Tanjore,  it  was  resolved 
to  attack  one  of  his  forts  named  Devi  Cotah,  in 
which  service  Clive  acted  with  great  bravery,  and 
was,  soon  after,  appointed  commissary  to  the  British 
troops.  About  this  time  M.  Diipleix,  taking  part 
with  a  candidate  for  the  subahship  of  the  Carnatic, 
succeeded  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  on  condi- 
tion of  raising  Chundasahelj  to  the  nabobship  of 
Arcot.  By  this  proceeding,  he  gained  a  large  grant 
of  territory  for  the  French,  and  the  collection  of  all 
the  revenues  of  that  quarter  of  the  Hindoo  empire. 
The  ostentation  and  insolence  with  which  they  after- 
wards conducted  themselves  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  English,  a  body  of  whom,  under  the  command 
of  Clive,  made  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Arcot,  the 
boldness  of  which  measure  caused  it  to  succeed,  and, 
after  a  most  complete  victory,  he  returned  to  Madras, 
and,  in  1753,  sailed  to  England  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  A  diamond-hilted  sword  was  voted  to 
him  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  he  only  ac- 
cepted on  condition  that  Colonel  Laurence,  who  had 
similarly  distinguished  himself  in  the  action, 
should  receive  a  like  present.  He  was  also  presented 
with  the  government  of  St.  David's,  with  the  right 
of  succession  to  that  of  Madras,  and  a  lieutenant- 
colonel's  commission  in  the  king's  service. 

After  a  successful  attack  on  the  pirate  Angria,  in 
conjunction  with  admirals  Pocock  and  Watson,  he 
repaired  to  St.  David's,  but  v/as  soon  called  to 
Madras,  to  command  the  succours  sent  to  Bengal, 
where  the  nabob  Surajah  Dowlah  had  attacked  the 
English,  destroyed  their  factories,  taken  Calcutta, 
and  suffocated  several  of  his  prisoners  in  the  black- 
hole.  Colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  Calcutta,  and, 
driving  out  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  the  city, 
and,  with  a  very  inferior  number  of  men,  entered  the 
nabob's  camp,  and  seized  his  cannon,  which  alarmed 
him  so  much  that  he  offered  terms  v/hich  were  ad- 
justed much  to  t'ne  advantage  of  the  company.  The 
state  of  things  rendering  it  impossible  for  this  peace 
to  last  long,  Colonel  Clive  formed  the  project  of  de- 
throning the  nabob,  the  execution  of  which  was 
confided  to  Mr.  Watts  and  himself,  and  one,  of  the 
nabob's  offx-ers,  named  Meer  Jaffier,  joined  them  ou 
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condition  of  succeeding  to  his  master's  dignity.  A 
Gentoo  merchant,  named  Omichund,  was  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  correspondence  between  Jaffier  and 
the  East  India  Company,  but.  demanding  a  high  sum 
for  his  services,  a  double  treaty  was  drawn  up,  in 
one  of  which  his  demand  was  inserted,  and  both  were 
signed ;  and  the  first  only  shown  to  Omichund,  who, 
trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  English,  performed  his 
part.  The  nabob,  suspecting  what  was  going  for- 
ward, commanded  Meer  Jatfier  to  swear  fidelity  and 
join  his  army ;  and  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey  en- 
sued, in  which,  by  comparatively  a  small  body  of 
troops,  the  nabob  and  his  army  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  company's  success  decided.  To  the  deep 
disgrace  of  Colonel  Chve,  on  the  affair  being  decided, 
Omichund  was  informed  that  "  the  red  paper  was  a 
trick,  and  he  was  to  have  nothing."  The  disap- 
pointment drove  him  mad,  and  a  year  and  a  half 
after  he  died  in  a  state  of  idiocy.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that  the  signature  of  Admiral  Watson,  who 
was  too  honest  to  sign  the  paper,  was  a  forgery. 

The  new  nabol),  Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  come  over 
at  the  close  of  the  action,  and  had  presented  Clive 
with  210,000/.,  now  wished  to  govern  without  the  in- 
terference of  tiie  company ;  but,  three  rebellions 
rising  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  their  aid, 
and  Colonel  Clive  sujipressed  two,  but  made  a  com- 
promise with  the  third  competitor,  who  he  thought 
would  be  a  clieck  upon  the  nabob's  becoming  too 
])o\verful.  He  was  next  appointed  governor  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  soon  after  a  large  force  arrived  at  Bengal, 
on  pretence  of  'ueing  sent  to  reenforce  the  garrisons 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  companj'.  Suspecting  that 
they  were  invited  by  the  nabob,  to  destroy  the 
English  power,  he  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and 
land,  witli  great  success,  capturing  all  their  forces, 
and  drawing  up  a  treatj'',  signed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
agreed  to  pay  all  expenses,  on  the  restitution  of  their 
property.  For  these  services,  he  was  created,  by 
the  great  Mogul,  an  omrah  of  the  empire,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  a  revenue,  amounting  to  28,000/. 
per  annum,  from  Meer  Jaffier.  He  then  again  re- 
turned to  England,  where  his  success  was  much  ap- 
plauded;  and.  in  1701,  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish 
feerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Clive,  baron  of  Plassey. 
le  had  not,  however,  ])een  long  in  this  country  be- 
fore a  disagreement  took  place  between  Meer  Jaffier 
and  Mr.  Holwell,  who  then  officiated  as  governor, 
which  ended  in  transferring  the  nabobship  from  the 
former  to  his  son-in-law  Cossim- Ally-Khan ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  monopolies  of  the  English  traders, 
the  new  naljob  declared  the  trade  of  the  country  free 
for  all.  It  was,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  depose 
him,  and  restore  Meer  Jaffier;  and,  after  a  tempora- 
ry success,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  the 
nabob  of  Oude.  On  the  news  of  these  commotions 
reaching  England,  the  company  appointed  Lord 
Clive  president  of  Bengal,  with  the  command  of  the 
troops  there;  and  in  July^  17(34,  he  returned  to 
India,  being  first  created  a  knight  of  the  bath.  Be- 
fore his  arrival,  Major  Adams  had  defeated  the  nabob 
of  Oude,  Sujah-ul-Dowlah,  and  obliged  him  to  sue 
for  peace ;  so  that  Lord  Clive  had  only  to  settle  terms 
of  agreement  with  the  country  powers,  which  he  did 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  company,  who  acquired 
the  disposal  of  all  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  In  1767  he  finally  returned  to  England, 
being  the  chief  contributor  to  the  immense  posses- 
sions of  the  East  India  Company 


In  1773  a  motion,  suppoi'ted  by  the  minister,  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  his  wealth,  Lord  Clive  had  abused  the 
powers  wath  which  he  was  entrusted."  The  charges 
brought  forward  in  support  of  this  motion  had  a  very 
serious  aspect,  but,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wed- 
derburne,  he  made  such  a  defence  that  it  was  re- 
jected, and  a  resolution  passed,  "  that  Lord  Clive 
had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his 
country."  From  that  time  his  broken  health,  and 
probably  his  injured  peace  of  mind,  rendered  him  a 
prey  to  the  most  gloomy  depression  of  spirits,  under 
the  morbid  influence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  and  sufferings,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  in  November, 
1774.  A  physiognomist  would  scarcely  have  been 
favourable  to  Lord  Chve,  who  possessed  a  remark- 
ably heavy  brow,  which  gave  a  close  and  sullen  ex- 
pression to  his  features ;  and  he  was  indeed  of  a 
reserved  temper,  and  very  silent ;  but  nevertheless, 
among  his  intimate  friends,  could  be  lively  and 
pleasant.  He  was  always  self-directed,  and  secret 
in  his  decisions,  but  inspired  those  under  his  com- 
mand with  the  utmost  confidence,  owing  to  his  great 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind.  Lord  Chatham 
characterized  him  as  a  "  heaven-born  general,  who 
without  experience,  surpassed  all  the  officers  of  his 
time."  His  talents,  in  fact,  were  as  great  as  his 
political  morality  was  disputable  ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  services  done  to  his 
country  paralyzed  the  disposition  to  investigate  too 
nicely  into  the  character  of  them.  He  was  member 
of  parliament  from  1760  to  his  death,  but  seldom 
spoke,  though,  when  roused,  he  could  display  great 
eloquence.  In  private  life  he  was  kind  and  ex- 
ceedingly liberal.  He  married  the  sister  of  the  late 
astronomer-royal.  Doctor  Maskelyne,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

CLOOTS,  JOHN  BAFITST,  a  Prussian  baron, 
better  known,  during  the  revolutionary  scenes  in 
France,  under  the  appellation  of  Anacharsis  Cloots. 
He  was  born  at  Cleves  in  1755,  and  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  partly 
dissipated  through  misconduct.  The  examjile  of  his 
uncle,  Cornelius  Pauw,  who  published  several  popular 
works,  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  become  an  au- 
thor. He  travelled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  eminent  indivi- 
duals, among-  whom  was  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Burke ;  but  the  politics  of  that  statesman  did  not 
suit  the  irregular  and  ardent  disposition  of  Cloots,  to 
whom  the  French  revolution  at  length  opened  a  career 
which  he  thought  worthy  of  his  ambition.  The  first 
scene  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  was  the  ridicu- 
lous masquerade  called  the  embassy  of  the  human 
race,  partly  contrived  by  the  duke  de  Liancourt. 

On  the  IQth  of  June,  1790,  Cloots  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  national  assembly,  followed  by 
a  considerable  number  of  the  porters  of  the  French 
metropolis,  in  foreign  dresses,  to  represent  the 
deputies  of  all  nations.  He  described  himself  as  the 
orator  of  the  human  race,  and  demanded  the  right  of 
confederation,  which  w-as  granted  him.  At  the  bar 
of  the  assembly,  April  21,  1792,  he  made  a  strange 
speech,  in  which  he  recommended  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  pro- 
posed that  the  assembly  should  form  itself  into  a 
diet  during  a  year,  and  finished  by  offering  a  patriotic 
gift  of  12,000  iivres.  On  the  12th  of  August  he 
v/eut  to  congratulate  the- legislative  assembly  on  the 
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occurrences  of  the  preceding  10th,  and  offered  to  raise 
a  Prussian  legion,  to  be  called  the  Vandal  legion. 
The  '27th  of  the  same  month,  he  advised  the  assembly 
to  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  praised  the  action  of 
John  J.  Ankarstroem,  the  assassin  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and,  among  other  absurd  expressions,  he 
vsaid,  "  My  heart  is  French,  and  my  soul  is  sa7is-cu- 
lotte."  He  displayed  no  less  hatred  to  Christianity 
than  to  royalty,  declaring  himself  the  "  personid 
enemy  of  the  Saviour."  In  Sei)tember,  179'2,  he 
was  nominated  deputy  from  the  dei)artment  of  the 
Oise  to  the  national  convention,  in  which  he  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  "in  the  name  of  the 
human  race."  This  madman,  becoming  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  Ro])espierre  and  his  party,  was 
arrested,  and  condemned  to  death,  March  24,  1794. 
He  suffered  with  several  others,  and,  on  his  way  to 
the  guillotine,  he  discoursed  to  his  companions  on 
materialism  and  contempt  of  death.  On  the 
scaffold,  he  begged  the  e.xecutioner  to  decapitate 
him  the  last,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  for 
making  some  observations  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  pi-inciples  while  the  heads  of  the  : 
others  were  falling. 

CLOTILDE  DE  VALLON  CHALIS,  MAR- 
GUERITE ELEONORE— This  celebrated  lady  was  ' 
Lornat  Vallon,  a  castle  on  the  Ardeche,in  Languedoc, 
in  the  year  1405.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  she  translated 
a  poem  of  Petrarch  into  verse.  Fortunate  circum- 
stances, particularly  her  acquaintance  with  several 
distinguished  female  poets  of  her  time,  unfolded  her 
poetical  talents.  In  1421  she  married  Berenger  de 
Surville,  a  young  knight,  who  was  soon  obliged  to 
follow  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.,  to  Puy- 
en-Velay.  On  the  occasion  of  this  separation,  she 
composed  a  beautiful  poem,  which  takes  the  first  rank 
amongst  her  works.  After  being  married  seven 
years,  she  lost  her  husband,  who  fell  before  the  city 
of  Orleans.  After  this  she  occupied  her  time  with 
the  education  of  young  females  possessed  of  poetical 
talent.  Amongst  these  were  Sophie  de  Lyonna  and 
Juliette  de  Vivarez.  She  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  the  dau- 
phin Louis,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  poem  which 
she  composed  in  praise  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good, 
Margaret  sent  her  a  crown  of  artificial  laurel,  with 
silver  leaves,  and  interwoven  with  twelve  golden 
flowers  ;  but  Clotilde  would  not  listen  to  the  pressing 
invitations  which  she  received  to  appear  at  court.  In 
1495  she  commemorated,  in  a  poem,  the  triumphs 
of  Charles  VIII.  Her  poems,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  delicacy  and  grace,  appear  to  have  been 
lost,  when  one  of  her  descendants,  Joseph  Etienne 
de  Surville  (who  in  179S  was  shot  as  a  secretly  re- 
turned emigrant),  a  man  himself  possessed  of  a 
talent  for  poetry,  on  searching  the  archives  of  his 
family,  discovered,  in  1782,  the  hand-wiiting  of 
Clotilde.  With  difficulty  he  deciphered  the  writing, 
studied  the  language,  and  soon  found  his  pains  richly 
rewarded.  The  genuineness  of  these  poems  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  although  it  is  apparent  that,  in  some 
instances,  M.  de  Surville  has  ventm-ed  to  make  alter- 
ations. 

CLOVIS,  king  of  the  Franks.  Tliis  celebrated 
monarch  was  born  in  465,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Childeric,  in  4S1,  as  chief  of  the  warhke  tribe  of  Sahan 
Franks,  who  inhabited  a  barren  country  between  the 
sea  and  the  Scheldt.     This  tribe,  at  a  former  period. 


had  made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  territories, 
Init  were  driven  back  into  their  forests  and  mo- 
rasses. Clovis,  therefore,  united  with  Ragnacaire, 
king  of  Cambray,  and  declared  war  upon  Syagrius 
the  son  of  Aetius,  the  Roman  governor  at  Soissons. 
The  Romans  were  entirely  routed  near  Soissons  in 
4S6.  Syagrius  fled  to  Toulouse,  to  the  court  of 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  whose  cowardly  coimsel- 
lors  delivered  him  up  to  Clovis,  by  whom  he  was  put 
to  death.  Soissons  now  became  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  the  Salian  Franks.  Clovis  governed 
his  new  sul)jects  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  and 
was  particularly  desirous  to  obtain  the  good-will  of 
the  clergy.  In  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  Math- 
standing  the  powerful  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  CIoats 
married  Clotilda,  niece  of  Gundebald,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. And  this  princess,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  was  desirous  that  her  husband, 
also,  should  embrace  it.  Her  efforts  were  fruitless, 
till  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  hard  pressed  in  a 
battle  against  the  AUemanni,  near  Zulpich,  Clovis 
called  on  the  God  of  Clotilda  and  the  Christians. 
Victory  declared  in  his  favour;  and  the  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  AUemanni  lying  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Franks.  The  victor's 
conversion  was  now  an  easy  matter  for  the  eloquent 
St.  Remigius,  archbishop  of  Rbeims.  And  Clo\'is 
was  solemnly  baptized  at  Rheims,  December  25,  496, 
with  several  thousand  Franks,  men  and  women. 
The  cities  of  Arraorica  (Bretagne)  then  submitted  to 
his  sceptre,  and  there  then  remained  in  Gaul  only 
two  independent  powers  besides  the  Franks,  namel)'', 
the  Burgundians  and  Visigoths.  The  former  had 
two  kings,  Godegisele  and  Gundebald.  Clovis  made 
an  attack  upon  the  latter,  whose  territories  extended 
from  the  Vosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea-coast  of  Mar- 
seilles. Gundebald,  deserted  by  the  faithless  Gode- 
gisele, was  routed  near  Dijon,  com])elled  to  surrender 
Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the  victorious  Clovis,  and  to 
flee  to  Avignon,  where  he  concluded  a  peace.  Clo^as 
returned  home  loaded  v/ith  spoils.  Gundebald  after- 
wards violated  the  treaty;  but  Clovis,  fearing  the 
Goths,  entered  into  a  new  alliance  with  him. 

Hostilities  soon  broke  out  between  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  and  Clovis.  And  in  a  well-fought  battle 
near  Poictiers,  between  the  rivers  Vonne  and  Clou- 
e're,  the  latter  gained  a  complete  victory,  slaying  his 
enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  conquered  Aquitania. 
After  this  conquest,  Clovis  received  the  honour  of 
the  consulship  from  the  emperor  Anastasius.  The 
king  of  the  Franks,  having  his  head  adorned  with  a 
diadem,  appeared  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  clad  in  the  tunic  and  purple  robe,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  people  as  consul  and  Augustus.  This 
monarch,  who  tarnished  his  glory  by  many  acts  of 
cruelty,  died  in  511,  after  having  reigned  thirty 
years.  His  four  sons  divided  his  dominions  between 
them.  In  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  Clovis  had 
called  a  council  at  Orleans,  from  which  are  dated  the 
peculiar  privileges  claimed  by  the  kings  of  France  in 
opposition  to  the  pope. 

CLUITERBUCK,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  anti- 
quary  and  to])Ographer,  who  was  born  in  1772.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  School  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Oxford.  After  his  mar- 
riage  he  resided  at  the  seat  of  his  father-in-law  in 
Glamorganshire  for  many  years,  but  eventually  re- 
moved to  his  family-seat  at  Watford  and  became 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Herts.      During  his  in- 
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ten^als  of  leisure  he  collected  materials  for  a  new 
edition  of  "  Chauncy's  History  of  Hertfordshire." 
He  subsequently  altered  his  intention  and  prepared 
an  entirely  new  history  of  his  native  county,  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1S16,  the  second 
in  1821,  and  the  third  in  1827-  The  plates  which 
illustrate  this  work  have  seldom  been  surpassed 
by  any  similar  publication.  Mr.  Clutterbuck 
died  at  his  seat  near  Watford  on  the  25th  of  May 
1831. 

CHEVERIUS,  PHILIP,  a  scholar  of  considerable 
eminence,  who  was  born  at  the  city  of  Dantzic  and 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Leyden  for  his  education, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  geography. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  imperial  army  and  served 
for  two  years  in  the  wars  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
He  afterwards  settled  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in 
1623,  aged  forty-three.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Germania  Antiqua,"  and  "  Italia  Antiqua." 

COBBETr,  WILLIAM.— This  celebrated  political 
writer  was  born  in  1766  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In  1783  he 
left  the  ])lough  for  London,  where  he  became  "  an 
under-strapping  quill-driver,"  as  he  calls  himself,  to 
an  attorney  in  Gray's  Inn.  This  employment  not 
suiting  his  restless  disposition,  he  enlisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  1784,  and  remained  in  England  a 
year,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  and  study, 
particularly  in  the  study  of  grammar.  He  wrote  out 
the  whole  of  Lowth's  grammar  two  or  three  times, 
got  it  by  heart,  and  repeated  it  every  morning  and 
evening.  He  then  sailed  to  join  his  regiment  in 
America,  and  remained  there,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
ISew  Brunswick,  till  1791,  when  the  regiment  was 
relieved  and  sent  home.  Serjeant-major  Cobbett 
here  left   the  service,  and  terminated  his  military 


In  1792  he  first  visited  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, after  a  short  Aisit  to  France.     He  began  his  ca- 


reer in  Philadelphia,  as  a  ^^Titer  of  political  pam- 
phlets, under  the  weU-knoA\-n  name  of  Peter  Porcu- 
pine ;  soon  after  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller in  that  city,  and  published,  at  the  same  time,  a 
daily  newspaper, called  "The Porcupine."  TheFrench 
interest,  which  then  prevailed  in  the  United  States, 
he  opposed  with  great  violence,  mingling  the  coarsest 
personal  abuse  with  the  severest  political  invective. 
Having  been  convicted  for  a  libel  on  Doctor  Rush, 
he  left  the  country,  and  returned  to  England  in  1 SOO. 
Here  he  published  the  works  of  Peter  Porcupine, 
containing  a  faithful  picture  of  the  United  States, 
&c.,  consisting  of  selections  from  "  The  Porcupine," 
with  remarks  illustrating  them,  and  of  his  other  per- 
sonal and  political  writings,  pre\aously  published  in 
xVmerica.  This  work  was  dedicated  "  to  a  declared 
enemy  of  republicans  and  levellers."  In  it.  Doctor 
Priestley,  Doctor  Rush,  Doctor  Frankhn,  &c.,  were 
unsparingly  abused.  He  soon  after  established  the 
*'  Weekly  Political  Register,"  a  work  conducted  with 
considerable  talent,  but  great  bitterness.  In  1810 
he  was  convicted  of  a  libel  with  intention  to  e.xcite  a 
mutiny,  and  condemned  to  confinement  in  Newgate, 
and  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000/.  Although  the  fine  was 
paid  by  a  subscription  among  his  friends,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  king  in  1828,  praying  his  ma- 
jesty to  restore  him  the  sum. 

In  1815  Cobbett  became  the  champion  of  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  had  previously  assailed  with  the  ut- 
most vehemence.  In  1817  he  again  visited  America; 
but  we  soon  after  find  him  in  London,  where,  in 
1819,  he  published  his  "  Year's  Residence  in  Ame- 
rica." 

Mr.  Cobbett  died  in  1835,  and  arrangements  are 
malcing  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.  A  contemporary  wTiter  furnishes  the 
fo]lo^\^ng  masterly  sketch  of  his  character  as  a  party- 
writer.  "There  is  one  gx^eat  merit  in  Mr.  Cobljett 
— and  one  only — which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him 
among  the  party-writers  of  the  day.  There  is  not  a 
page  of  his  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice 
wherein  there  does  not  breathe  throughout,  amid  all 
his  absurdities  of  violence  and  inconsistency,  the 
strongest  feeling  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
feeling  is  in  nine  cases  in  ten  totally  misdirected ; 
but  there  it  is,  a  li\ang  and  \Tgorous  sympathy  with 
the  interests  and  hopes  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Many  persons  will  be  ready  to  maintain,  because  he 
has  shown  himself  at  various  times  as  not  very  scru- 
pulous for  truth,  that  he  has  no  real  and  sincere 
good  quality  whatsoever,  and  that  he  merely  writes 
what  is  calculated  to  be  popular.  But  we  confess 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  the  tone  and  spirit  of 
his  works,  that  he  commonly  persuades  himself  he 
believes  what  he  is  saying,  and  feels  deeply  at  the 
mohient  what  he  expresses  strongly.  It  is  obvious 
to  us  that,  while  he  ])uts  forth  against  his  opponents 
the  most  unmeasured  mahgnity,  there  is  a  true  and 
hearty  kindliness  in  all  that  he  writes  about,  or  to, 
the  people.  He  seems  to  us  to  speak  of  the  poorer 
classes  as  if  he  still  felt  about  him  the  atmosphere 
of  the  cottage, — not  as  if  he  were  robed  in  ermine 
or  lawTi,  or  in  the  sable  gown  of  a  professor, — but 
in  the  smock-frock  of  the  peasant.  And  it  would 
be  useful,  therefore,  to  peers  and  bishops,  parha- 
mentary  orators  and  university  dogmatists,  if  they 
would  now  and  then  read  the  books  they  always 
rail  at.  They  would  find  in  them  a  portrait  thriUing 
with  all  the  pulses  of  animation^  with  the  thoughts 
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and  desires  of  a  class,  the  largest  and  therefore  the 
most  important  in  society,  among  whom  tliat  whicli 
is  universal  and  eternal  in  our  nature  displays  itself 
under  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  which  it 
wears  among  us.  Mr.  Cobbett's  personal  conscious- 
ness of  all  which  is  concealed  from  our  eyes  by  gray 
jackets  and  clouted  shoes,  has  kept  alive  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  majority  of  mankind;  and  this  is  in- 
deed a  merit  which  can  be  attributed  to  but  few 
political  writers.  And,  far  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
merit  which  belongs  to  no  one  we  remember  but 
himself  and  Burns,  among  all  the  persons  that  have 
raised  themselves  from  the  lowest  condition  of  life 
into  eminence.  Take,  for  an  instance,  the  late  Mr. 
Gifford,  and  see  with  what  persevering  dislike  he 
opposed  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the  portion  of 
society  to  which  he  himself  originally  belonged.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  vindicating  his 
new  position  by  contempt  for  his  former  associates, 
to  have  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  apostacy  from 
plebeianism  by  tenfold  hostility  to  all  but  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  have  made  use  of  his  elevation  only 
to  trample  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  formerly 
on  a  level.  Now  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Coljbett 
has  taken  the  right  way  to  advance  the  well-being 
of  the  people  ;  but  we  certainly  do  believe,  and  we 
think  that  but  for  prepossession  every  body  would 
incline  to  think,  from  the  character  of  his  writings, 
that  he  does  really  and  earnestly  desire  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes." 

COCHRANE,  ARCHIBALD,  earl  of  Dun- 
donald. — This  nobleman  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
January  17-19-  In  17G4  he  obtained  a  cornet's  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  but  he  soon 
changed  into  the  navy,  in  which  he  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  when  his  father  died,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Dundonald.  He  then 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific 
pursuits,  principally  with  the  intention  of  making 
improvements  in  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  country.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  objects  he 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  schemes,  some  of  which  were 
beneficial  to  the  public,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  were  ultimately  advantageous  to  the 
projector. 

He  died  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by 
his  son  the  celebrated  Lord  Cochrane. 

COCKER,  EDWARD,  an  arithmetician  who  was 
born  in  1631.  His  principal  work  is  entitled,  "Vul- 
gar Arithmetic,"  which  was  not  published  until  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1677.  This  work  went 
through  forty  editions.  He  was  also  author  of  a 
work  on  Decimal  Arithmetic,  which  was  uot  so  suc- 
cessful. 

COCCEII,  HENRY,  born  in  1644,  at  Bremen. 
He  was,  in  1672,  made  professor  of  law  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  in  1690  regular  professor  of  laws  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder;  he  repaired  to  the  Hague  in 
1702,  without  giving  up  his  office,  on  occasion  of  the 
disputes  as  to  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  house 
of  Orange;  received  for  his  services,  in  1713,  the 
rank  of  baron  of  the  empire,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  was 
the  oracle  of  many  courts,  and  his  system  of  German 
pubhc  law  was  almost  a  universal  academical  text- 
book of  this  science.  Cocceii  did  not  owe  his  pro- 
found juridical  learning  so  much  to  skilful  teachers, 
for  he  had  only  heard  lectures  on  the  institutes,  but 
to  his  great  industry,  which  he  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  allowed  but  a  few  hours  each  night 
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to  sleej),  lived  with  the  utmost  temperance,  and  even 
abstained  several  years  from  taking  dinner.  He  was 
mild,  obliging,  and  of  an  exemplary  honesty  and 
dismterestedness.     He  died  in  1719- 

COCLES,  PUBLIUS  HORATIUS.— This  distin- 
guished Roman  was  descended  from  one  of  the  three 
Horatii.  When  Rome  was  besieged  by  Porsena, 
king  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans  were  driven  from 
the  Janiculum  and  pursued  over  the  wooden  bridge 
across  the  Tiber,  which  joined  that  suburb  to  the 
city.  Three  brave  Romans  sustained  the  attack  of 
the  Etruscans  on  the  bridge,  while  the  rest  got  safe 
over,  but  at  length  two  retired,  leaving  Codes  alone. 
He  maintained  his  post  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
at  length  when  the  bridge  was  destroyed  swam  across 
the  Tiber  in  his  armour. 

COCHIN,  CHARLES  NICOLAS,  an  engraver, 
born  in  Paris  in  1688.  He  practised  painting  till  his 
twenty-third  year  which  was  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  him  m  the  art  of  engraving,  to  which  he  after- 
wards devoted  himself.  In  1731  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  died  in  1754.  His  son, 
of  the  same  name,  devoted  himself  to  etching  rather 
than  to  engraving.  His  productions  are  superior  to 
those  of  his  father.  The  collection  of  his  works  con- 
tains more  than  1500  pieces,  among  which  there  are 
1 1 2  likenesses,  in  the  form  of  medals,  of  the  most  distin- 
guished French  scholars  and  artists  of  his  time,  who 
were  almost  all  his  friends.  We  have,  besides  his 
essays  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,"  several 
printed  works  of  his,  which  contain  interesting  ob- 
sen-ations  on  different  subjects  of  art,  for  instance, 
on  Herculaneum.  His  frontispieces  and  vignettes 
are  remarkable  for  neatness  and  taste :  indeed  his  com- 
positions in  general  are  rich,  delicate  and  pleasing. 

COGAN,  THOMAS,  a  clever  physician  and  wnriter, 
who  was  born  at  Rowall  in  Northamptonshire.  On 
completing  his  studies  he  became  minister  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Amsterdam,  but  having  married  a  lady 
of  fortune  he  resigned  his  situation  and  went  to  Ley- 
den  to  study  medicine,  in  which  faculty  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  1767-  He  afterwards  returned  to 
London,  where  he  was  connected  with  Doctor  Hawes 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
Doctor  Cogan  died  in  1818,  when  he  was  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  a  "  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions." 
COKE,  SIR  EDWARD.— This  eminent  English 
lau7erwas  the  son  of  Robert  Coke,  esquire,  of  Nor- 
folk, and  was  born  in  1550.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  free-school  of  Norwich,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  From 
the  university  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause  in  1578, 
and  was  appointed  reader  of  Lyon's  Inn,  where  his 
lectures  were  much  frequented.  His  reputation  and 
practice  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
situation  of  great  respectability  and  affluence  by  a 
marriage  with  a  co-heiress  of  the  Paston  family. 
He  was  chosen  recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norwich  and 
of  Coventry,  was  engaged  in  all  the  great  causes  at 
Westminster  Hall,  and,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
Elizabeth,  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  county, 
and  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  1592 
he  became  solicitor-general,  and  soon  after  attorney- 
general  ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  brought  him 
ten  children,  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing his  influence,  by  a  m.arriage  with  Lady  Hat- 
ton,  sister  to  the  minister  Burleigh.     He  acted  the 
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usual  part  of  a  croxrn  lawyer  in  all  ptate  prosecutions  ; 


and  one  of  the  most  important  that  fell  under  his 
management  as  attorney-general  was  that  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  which  he  conducted  with 
great  asperity.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  1., 
he  was  knighted.  The  cele])rated  trial  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  followed,  in  which  Coke  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  arrogance  to  the  court,  and  of  rancour  towards 
the  prisoner,  which  was  universally  condemned  at 
the  time,  and  has  been  deemed  one  of  the  greatest 
stains  upon  his  character  by  all  posterity.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  he  obtained  great 
credit  by  the  clearness  and  sagacity  witli  which  he 
stated  the  evidence;  and  in  1606  he  became  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 


In  1613  he  succeeded  to  the  important  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ])ut  was 
in  much  less  favour  with  James  than  his  rival,  Lord 
Bacon.  He  was,  in  fact,  too  wary  and  stanch  a  law- 
yer to  commit  himself  on  the  subject  of  jirerogative  ; 
and  as  his  tem})er  was  rough,  and  his  attachment  to 
law  truly  professional,  he  could  scarcely  forlfear  in- 
volving himself  with  a  court  so  notorious  for  arbi- 
trary principles  as  was  the  English  during  the  reign 
of  James.  The  honourable  zeal  which  he  displayed 
in  the  execrable  affair  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  king's  wretched  minions, 
Somerset  and  his  countess,  for  that  atrocious  mur- 
der, made  him  enemies ;  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  dispute,  in  which  he  erroneously  engaged  with 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  remove  him  in  I6l6  both 
from  the  council  and  his  post  of  chief  justice.  His 
real  offence,  however,  was  a  refusal  to  favour  the 
new  favom-ite  YiUiers  in  some  pecuniary  matter. 
Coke,  however,  made  up  this  breach  by  marrying 
his  youngest  daughter,  with  a  large  fortune,  to  the 
elder  brother  of  ViUiers,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
reinstated  in  the  council  in  I6l7.  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  prosecutions  for  corruption  in  office,  and 
other  crimes  of  a  nature  to  recruit  an  exhausted 
treasury  by  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  fines.  He, 
however,  supported  the  pri\ileges  of  the  commons 
with  great  tenacity,  for  which,  after  the  ]irorogation 
of  parliament,  in  1G21  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.     He  was,  liowever,  quickly  liberated ;  but 


was  again  expelled  the  privy  council,  with  peculiar 
marks  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  James.  On  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  nominated  sheriff  of 
Buckinghamshire,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
chosen  member  for  the  county,  which,  however,  he 
represented  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1628. 

The  remainder  of  his  career  was  highly  popular ; 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  speeches  for 
redress  of  grievances,  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
commons  to  proceed  against  any  individual,  however 
exalted,  openly  named  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom,  and,  finally,  sealed 
his  services  to  the  popular  part  of  the  constitution 
by  proposing  and  framing  the  celebrated  "  Petition 
of  Rights,"  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  English 
hberty  which  had  then  appeared.  This  was  the  last 
of  his  public  acts.  The  dissolution  of  parliament, 
which  soon  followed,  sent  him  into  retirement  at 
Stoke  Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  He  died  in 
September,  1635,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity  and  a  large 
fortune.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  great  lawyer,  but 
a  great  lawyer  only.  In  mere  legal  learning  he  has 
perhaps  never  been  excelled  ;  but  he  was  essentially 
defective  in  the  merits  of  systematic  arrangement 
and  regard  to  general  principles,  without  which  law 
is  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  rules,  undeserving 
the  name  of  a  science.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  his  writings,  and  especially  his  "  Commentary 
on  Littleton's  Treatise  on  Tenures,''  fonn  a  vast  re- 
pository of  legal  erudition.  In  short,  he  was  a  man 
of  immense  professional  research,  and  great  sagacity 
and  perseverance  in  a  chosen  pursuit ;  and,  as  usual, 
more  philosophical  and  general  powers  were  sacri- 
ficed to  its  exclusiveness. 

COKE,  THOMAS,  a  missionary,  who  was  born 
in  1747,  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales.  In  1775  he 
took  his  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  soon 
after  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  John 
Wesley,  who  soon  converted  him  to  his  own  opinions, 
and,  in  1780,  appointed  him  to  superintend  the  Lon- 
don district :  he  also  made  him  one  of  the  trustees, 
on  his  execution  of  the  deed  of  declaration  as  to  all 
his  chapels.  In  1784  Wesley  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crated him  as  a  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  superin- 
tending the  Methodistical  societies  in  America. 
The  doctor  now,  therefore,  made  several  voyages 
to  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  establish- 
ing meeting-houses,  organizing  congregations,  and 
ordaining  ministers.  He  subsequently  returned  to 
England,  where  he  had  some  misunderstanding  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  who,  as  the  founder  of  a  sect,  expected 
more  submission  than  Doctor  Coke  was  inclined  to 
bestow.  He  accordingly  determined  on  visiting 
Nova  Scotia ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  the 
ship  in  which  he  embarked  took  refuge  in  the  har- 
bour of  Antigua,  which  led  him  to  preach  there,  and 
to  visit  several  other  islands  ;  and  he  examined  the 
state  of  religion  generally,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America,  before  he  again  returned  to  England. 
He  made  altogether  nine  voyages  to  that  quarter  of 
the  globe  on  the  same  business,  and  met  with  great 
success  as  a  missionary.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
"  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Methodists,  "  A  History  of  the  West 
Indies,"  and  several  other  works,  among  which  was 
a  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  written  in  conjunction  with 
Henry  More.     In  IS  14  he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies, 
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Imt  died  on  the  voyape.     He  was  of  a  zealous,  but 
also  of  an  amiable  character. 

COLBERT,    JEAN    BAPTISTE,    a    celebrated 
French  minister  of  finances,  who  was  born  in  1619, 
at  Rheims.  He  was  the  son  of  a  draper  and  wine-mer- 
chant, and  entered,  in  1648,  the  service  of  Le  Tellier, 
secretary  of  state,  by  whom  he  was  made  known  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  discovered  his  talents,   and 
made  him  his  intendant,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
assistance   in   the   financial    administration    of    the 
kingdom.     Mazarin  rewarded  him  in  1654  with  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  queen,  and  recommended 
him,  at  his  death,  to  the  king.     Louis  XIV.  made 
Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.     Colbert  and  Le 
Tellier  now  joined  to  effect  the  fall  of  Fouquet,  for 
which  ])urpose  they  had  united,  the  former  fi^om  am- 
bition, the  latter  from  envy.     After  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, Colbert,  with  the  title  of  a  controleur-yeneral,  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  thefinances.  He  hadalaborious 
task  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  feeble  and  stormy 
reign  of   Louis  XHL,  the    splendid   but   arbitrary 
measures  of  Richelieu,  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde, and 
the  confused  state  of  the  finances  under  Mazarin,  had 
occasioned.     He  found  fraud,  disorder,  and  corrup- 
tion ])revailing  every  where.    The  royal  domains  were 
alienated.    Burdens,  privileges,  and  exemptions  were 
multiplied  without  measure  ;  the  state  was  the  prey 
of  the  farmers-general,  and,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tained only  by  their  aid.     The  ])eople  were  obliged  to 
pay  90,000,000  of  taxes,  of  which  the  king  received 
scarcely  35,000,000 ;  the  revenues  were  anticipated 
for  two  years,  and  the  treasury  empty.     Colbert  had 
to  proceed  from  the  same  point  as  Sully ;   but  the 
jealous  and  impetuou.s  Louvois,  the  wars,  the  luxury 
and  the  prodigality  of  Louis  XIV.,  increased  his  dif- 
ficulties, and  he  was  forced,  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
career,  to  retrace  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  in 
the  former.     He  began  with  establishing  a  council 
of  finances  and  a  chamber  of  justice,  the  first  that  he 
might   have  an  oversight  of   the  whole,  the  other 
that  he  might  watch  the  embezzlements  of  the  far- 
mers-general and  liquidate  the  debts  of  the  state. 
For  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  public  burdens, 
he  endeavoured  to  lower  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt ;  and,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  odium  of  this 
measure,  he  consented  to  a  considerable  diminution 
of  the  taxes,  and  to  the  remission  of  all  arrears  up 
to  1656.    He  abolished  many  useless  offices,  retracted 
burdensome  privileges,    diminished  salaries,  put  a 
stop  to  the  infamous  trade  in  offices,  and  the  no  less 
injurious  custom  of  making  the  courtiers  interested, 
as  farmers-general,   in   the   produce  of  the  public 
revenue  ;  he  exposed  the  arts  and  abuses,  and  limited 
the  immense  gain,  of  the  collectors,  established  a 
loan-bank,   diminished  the   interest   of  money,  re- 
established the  king  in  the  possession  of  his  domains, 
and  appropriated  suital)le  funds  for  each  expenditure. 
A  better  distribution  and  collection  of  the  taxes  en- 
abled him  to  reduce  them  almost  one  half.     The 
happiest  success  crowned  his  wise  and  courageously- 
executed  measures.     Notwithstanding  the  expenses 
of  nearly  ten  years'  war,   notwithstanding  the  pro- 
digality of  a  luxurious  king,  Colbert  succeeded,  in 
twenty-two  years,  in  adding  to  the  revenues  more 
than  28,000,000,  and  making  an  equal  diminution  in 
the  public  burdens;  and  at  his  death,  in  1683,  the 
revenue  actually  received  amounted  to  116,000,000. 
In  1664  Colbert  was  superintendent  of  buildings, 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  and,  in  1669,  minister  of 


the  marine.  To  his  talents,  activity,  and  enlarged 
views,  France  owes  the  universal  development  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  industry  and  commerce. 
France  was  not  only  freed  from  the  taxes  which  its 
luxury  had  hitherto  paid  to  foreign  countries,  but  it 
partook  also  of  the  advantages  of  that  industry 
which  had  previously  distinguished  England,  Hol- 
land, Venice,  Genoa,  the  Levant,  and  some  cities  of 
Flanders  and  Germany.  Manufactures  were  esta- 
blished and  flourished ;  the  public  roads  were  im- 
proved, and  new  roads  laid  out.  Colbert  built  the 
canal  of  Languedoc,  formed  the  plan  of  that  of  Bur- 
gundy, declared  Marseilles  and  Dunkirk  free  ports, 
granted  premiums  on  goods  exported  and  imported, 
regulated  the  tolls,  established  insurance  offices, 
made  uniform  laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
laboured  to  render  the  pursuit  of  it  honourable,  and 
invited  the  nobility  to  engage  in  it.  In  1664  two 
commercial  companies  were  instituted  to  trade  with 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  which  the  king  advanced 
considerable  sums.  The  colonies  in  Canada,  Marti- 
nique, and  particularly  in  St.  Domingo,  received  new 
life  from  their  union  with  the  crown,  and  began  to 
flourish.  New  colonies  were  established  in  Cayenne 
and  Madagascar.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
these  distant  possessions  a  considerable  naval  force 
was  required.  Colbert  created  this  also.  When  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  the  navy  con- 
sisted of  a  few  old  vessels,  which  Mazarin  had  per- 
mitted to  rot  in  the  harbours.  Colbert  at  first  pur- 
chased vessels  in  foreign  countries,  but  soon  had 
them  built  in  France.  The  ports  of  Brest,  Toulon, 
and  Rochefort  were  repaired  ;  those  of  Dunkirk  ami 
Havre  were  fortified.  Naval  schools  were  established, 
and  order  was  introduced  into  all  branches  of  the 
marine. 

By  the  advice  of  Colbert,  Louis  XIV.  caused  the 
civil  and  criminal  legislation  to  be  improved,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  encouraged.  Under  the  protection 
and  in  the  house  of  the  minister,  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  was  founded.  Three  years  afterwards, 
he  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  in  1671, 
the  Academy  of  Architecture.  The  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing received  a  new  organization.  The  French  Aca- 
demy in  Rome  was  established.  He  enlarged  the 
Royal  Library,  and  the  Garden  of  Plants,  and 
built  an  Observatory  in  which  he  employed  Huy- 
gens  and  Cassini.  He  began  the  mensurations  of 
the  meridian  in  France,  and  sent  men  of  science  to 
Cayenne.  Paris  was  indebted  to  him  for  numerous 
embellishments,  and  many  learned  men  in  Europe 
received  his  patronage. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  many  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  great  minister.  The  most 
important  is  that  he  promoted  manufactures  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  and  left  the  peasantry  with- 
out resources.  AVith  more  justice  he  is  charged 
with  having  introduced  an  excess  of  minute  and  vex- 
atious regulations  into  all  branches  of  che  administra- 
tion. But  Colbert  mast  be  judged  with  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted.  He  did  all 
that  was  possible  ;  not  every  thing  he  wished.  He 
had  not  such  an  influence  on  the  undertakings,  re- 
solutions, and  inclinations  of  his  prince  as  was  en- 
joyed by  Sully.  Sully  gave  the  law  to  his  master; 
Colbert  received  it  from  his  The  former  might  be 
called  the  minister  of  the  nation  ;  the  latter  only  of 
the  king.  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  had  both 
great  aims ;  but  the  one  for  France,  the  other  for 
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himself ;  and  this  difference  produced  the  most  im- 
portant results  in  their  administration.  Sully,  ever 
independent  and  sure  of  approbation,  enriched  the 
state  by  a  mse  economy,  which  was  promoted  l)y 
Henry,  who  considered  the  people  as  his  famUy  : 
Colbert,  always  dependent  and  thwarted  in  his  plans, 
maintained  the  state  notwithstanding  the  prodigality 
of  the  king,  and  rendered  it  flourishing  notwith- 
standing the  burdens  of  numerous  armies  and  ex- 
pensive wars.  He  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  which  he  desired  to  see  abolished  for  ever; 
and  he  predicted  to  the  president,  who  recommended 
a  loan,  "  You  open  a  wound  which  our  grandchildren 
will  not  see  healed."  As  soon  as  peace  permitted 
him  to  breathe  more  freely,  he  returned  to  his  own 
principles,  and  corrected  the  consequences  of  measures 
which  he  had  adopted  against  his  own  will  so  rapidly 
that  the  end  of  his  administration  was  the  most 
splendid  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Colbert 
was  ambitious,  but  honest ;  and,  hving  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  intrigue  and  jealousy,  enjoyed  no  tran- 
quillity. He  died  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  exhausted  by  incessant  labour,  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  grief,  remedying,  with  difficulty,  the 
present  embarrassments,  and  looking  with  apprehen- 
sion to  the  future.  The  people  of  Paris,  embittered 
by  new  taxes  on  provisions,  disturbed  his  funeral, 
and  threatened  violence  to  his  remains  ;  but  the  mis- 
fortunes which  soon  afterwards  afflicted  the  state 
opened  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  obliged  them  to 
respect  the  memory  of  him  whom  they  had  unjustly 
persecuted. 

COLDEN,  CADWALLADER,  was  the  son  of 
the  reverend  Alexander  Colden,  of  Dunse,  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  born  Februaiy  17,  16S8.  After  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  medicine  and  mathematics,  in  which  he  made 
great  proliciency.  In  1708  he  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  practised  physic  for  some  years,  when  he 
returned  to  tliis  country,  and  there  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  by  a  work  on  "  Animal  Secre- 
tions." From  London  he  went  to  Scotland,  and 
repaired  again  to  America  in  1716.  He  settled  a 
second  time  in  Pennsylvania,  but,  in  1718,  removed 
to  New  York.  After  a  residence  of  a  year  in  that 
city,  he  was  appointed  the  first  surveyor-general  of 
the  lands  of  the  colony,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mas- 
ter in  chancery.  In  1720  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
king's  council,  under  Governor  Burnet.  For  some 
time  previous  to  this  he  had  resided  on  a  tract  of 
land  about  nine  miles  from  Newburgh,  on  Hudson 
River,  for  which  he  had  received  a  patent,  where  he 
was  exposed,  at  every  moment,  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians,  the  tract  being  situated  on  the  frontier.  In 
1761  he  was  chosen  Ueutenant-governor  of  New 
York,  and  occupied  this  station  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  being  placed  repeatedly  at  the  head  of 
afi'airs  by  the  absence  or  death  of  several  governors. 
During  one  of  those  periods,  the  paper  intended  to 
be  distributed  in  New  York,  under  the  British  stamp- 
act,  arrived,  and  was  put  under  his  care,  in  the  forti- 
fication called  Fort  George.  The  people  assembled  in 
multitudes,  under  several  leaders,  and  determined  to 
cause  the  paper  to  be  delivered  up  and  destroyed. 
But,  though  the  fort  was  declared  untenable  by  the 
engineers,  and  the  people  threatened  to  massacre  him, 
Colden  defended  his  trust,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  it  on  board  of  a  British  man-of-war  then 
lying  in  the  port.      The  populace  biu-ned  him   in 


effigy,  and  destroyed  his  carnage,  in  his  sight. 
After  the  return  of  Governor  Tyron,  in  1775,  he  re- 
tired to  a  seat  on  Long  Island,  where  he  died,  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
a  few  hours  before  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  city 
of  'Sew  York  was  reduced  to  ashes.— Mr.  Colden's 
productions  were  numerous,  consisting  of  botanical 
and  medical  essays.  Among  them  is  a  treatise  show- 
ing the  causes,  and  pointing  out  the  remedies,  of  the 
yellow  fever,  which,  about  the  year  1743,  desolated 
New  York.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  "  Preva- 
lent Diseases  of  the  Climate,"  and  a  "  Histdry  of  the 
Five  Indian  Nations."  But  the  work  which  cost 
him  most  time  and  labour  was  one  published,  at 
first,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Cause  of  Gravitation," 
but  which,  being  afterwards  much  enlarged,  appeared 
in  1751,  with  the  title  of  the  "Principles  of  Action 
in  Matter,"  to  which  is  annexed  a  "Treatise  on 
Fluxions." 

COLE,  WILLIAM.— This  celebrated  individual 
was  born  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1714,  and  received 
his  education  at  Eton,  where  he  obtained  his  degree 
ofM.A.  He  was  presented  to  several  livings,  all 
of  which  he  resigned  in  a  short  period  of  time.  He 
finally  settled  at  Milton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he 
died  in  1782.  Mr.  Cole  left  a  voluminous  collection 
of  MSS.,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum. 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR.  —  This 
higlily-gifted  poet  was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  He 
was  born  on  the  20th  of  October,  1772,  at  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge, 
was  for  many  years  vicar.  When  but  ten  years  old 
young  Coleridge  was  placed  in  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  boy  of 
promising  talents,  but  eccentric  habits.  He  remained 
at  Christ's  Hospital  till  he  was  nineteen,  hanng  out- 
stripped all  his  school-feUows,  and  become  head 
Grecian  or  captain  of  the  school,  which  entitled.him 
to  an  exhibition  to  the  university ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1791,  he  removed  from  London  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  He  remained  at  college  until 
October,  1794,  when  he  quitted  it  for  ever  without 
cause  assigned  and  without  taking  his  degree.  Many 
causes  have  been  suggested  with  reference  to  this 
act,  but  the  true  one  appears  to  have  been  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  a  heavy  disappointment  in  love. 
These  combined  induced  him  to  proceed  to  London 
with  a  party  of  collegians,  where  he  shortly  after 
enlisted  in  the  15th  Dragoons,  but  was  soon  dis- 
charged from  respect  to  his  friends  and  previous 
station  in  life.  In  1794  Coleridge  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which  were  highly  praised  by  the  critics 
of  the  day.  Shortly  after  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  at  Bristol  on  the  French  Revolution,  %vhich 
were  well  received  and  highly  apjilauded ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  wrote  a  drama,  in  conjunction  with 
Southey,  entitled  the  "  Fall  of  Robespierre."  In 
1795  Coleridge  married  and  settled  at  Nether  Stowey, 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Wordsworth. 
During  his  residence  at  Stowey,  he  preached  every 
Sunday  at  the  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Taunton ;  and  it 
was  during  this  period  that  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Hazlett.  The  annuity  granted  to 
Coleridge  by  his  friends  Josiah  and  ITiomas  Wedge- 
wood  enabled  him  in  the  autumn  of  1798  to  visit 
Germany,  where  he  remained  till  1800,  when  he  went 
to  reside  at  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  his  friends, 
Southey  and  Wordsworth,  liaving  previously  settled 
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there.  The  next  step  of  importance  in  the  hfe  of 
Coleridge  was  to  undertake  the  ])()htical  and  Uterary 
department  of  the  "  Morning  Post,"  a  task  which 
employed  many  years  of  his  life.  In  1808  he  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  a  course  of  lectures 
on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  for  which  he  received 
100  guineas.  His  next  undertaking  was  a  periodical 
called  the  "  Friend,"  hut  it  stojijied  at  the  twenty- 
eighth  numher.  In  1816  he  puhlished  "  Christahel," 
in  addition  to  which  he  also  produced  several  other 
works  in  the  three  following  years.  In  1825  ap- 
])eared  his  celehrated  work,  entitled  "  Aids  to  Re- 
flection, in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character,  on 
the  several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality,  and 
Religion  ;  illustrated  by  select  Passages  from  the 
older  Divines,  especially  from  Archbishop  Leighton." 
In  1830  appeared  his  work  "On  the  Constitution  of 
the  Church  and  State  according  to  the  Idea  of 
each,  with  Aids  towards  a  Right  Judgment  on  the 
late  Catholic  Bill."  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
"  Biographia  Literaria,"  Besides  these  and  several 
other  works  of  great  merit,  which  have  been  for 
some  years  before  the  public,  Coleridge  left  at  his 
death  several  valuable  MSS.  ready  for  the  press. 

The  "  Ancient  Mariner "  is  one  of  Coleridge's 
most  celebrated  poems,  and  the  style  is  so  peculiar 
and  forcible  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  furnish  a 
specimen  :— 

"  The  western  wave  wfis  all  in  a  flame, 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun  ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  sun. 

And  straight  the  gun  was  flecked  with  bars 
(Heaven's  mother  send  us  grace  !) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon's  grate  he  peered. 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  neres  and  neres  ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun 
Like  restless  gossameres  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs,  through  which  the  sun 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  ? 
And  are  those  two  all,  all  her  crew. 
That  woman,  and  her  mate? 

Ills  bonea  were  black  with  many  a  crack. 

All  black  and  bare,  I  ween  ; 

Jet  black  and  hare,  save  where  with  rust 

Of  mouldy  damps  and  charnel  crust 

They  were  patched  with  purple  and  green. 

Her  lips  were  red,  /ler  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold : 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy. 
And  she  was  far  liker  death  than  he  ; 
Her  flesh  made  the  still  air  cold. 
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Alone,  alone,  all  all  alone. 
Alone  on  the  wide  wide  sea. 
And  Christ  would  take  no  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men  so  beautiful 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie  ! 
And  a  million  million  slimy  thin"^ 
Livedon— and  so  did  I."  ° 

For  the  last  nineteen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  with 
his  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillman,  of  High- 
gate  Grove,  occasionally  lecturing  at  various  pubhc 
institutions,  and  now  and  then  writing  a  poem, 
formed  his  principal  employment.  For  many  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  rather  sud- 
denly, he  had  been  afflicted  with  great  bodily  weak- 
ness and  pain  till  a  few  days  before  bis  death,  when 
his  pams  became  constant  and  extreme,  but  they  did 
not  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind  or  the  kind- 


ness of  his  temper,  and  he  quietly  l)reathed  his  last 
on  the  morning  of  the  '25th  of  July,  1834.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  composed  the  following  epitaph 
to  himself: — 

"Slop,  Christian  passer-by  ;  stop,  child  of  God, 

And  read,  with  gentle  breast.     Beneath  this  sod 

A  poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he — 

C),  lift  a  prayer  in  thought  for  S.  T.  C  ! 

That  he  who  many  a  year  with  toil  of  breath. 

Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death  ! 

Mercy  for  praise — to  lie  forgiven,  for  fame 

He  linked,  and  hoped  through  Christ.     Do  thou  the  same. 

He  was  interred  in  the  new  church  at  Highgate, 
and  a  handsome  marble  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  that  church. 

COLET,  DR.  JOHN.— This  eminent  divine  is 
well  known  as  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School.  He 
was  born  in  1466,  and  in  1483  was  sent  to  Magda- 
lene College,  Oxford.  After  receiving  several  valu- 
able benefices  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  York, 
and  canon  of  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  London. 

He  read  public  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epistles  at 
Oxford,  without  stipend  or  reward,    which,  beino-  a 
new  thing,  drew  a  vast  crowd  of  hearers,  who  ad- 
mired him  greatly.     And  here  he  strengthened  his 
memorable  friendship  with  Erasmus,  who  came  to 
Oxford  in  1497,  which  remained  unshaken  and  in- 
violaljle  to  the  flay  of  their  deaths.     He  continued 
these  lectures  three  years  ;  and  in  1501  was  admitted 
to  proceed  in  divinity,  or  to  the  reading  of  the  sen- 
tences.    In  1502  he  became  prebendary  of  Durnes- 
ford  in  the  church  of  Sarum.     In  May,    1505,  he 
was  instituted  to  the  prebend  of  Mora  in  St.  Paul's, 
London.     The  same  year  and  month  he  was  made 
dean  of  that  church,  without  the  least  application  of 
his  own  ;  and  being  raised  to  this  high  station  he 
began  to  reform  the  decayed  discipline  of  his  cathe- 
dral.    He  introfluced  a  new  practice  of  preaching 
himself  upon  Sundays  and  great  festivals,  and  called 
to   his   assistance   other   learned   persons,  such  as 
Grocyn,   and  Sowle,  whom  he  appointed    to   read 
divinity-lectures.      Tliese    lectures    raised    in    the 
nation  a  spirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  scriptures, 
which  had  long  been  laid  aside  for  the  school  divinity, 
and  eventually  prepared  for  the  reformation,  which 
soon  after  ensued.      Colet  was  unquestionably  in 
some  measure   instrumental  towards  it,  though  he 
did  not  live  to  see  it  effected ;  for  he  expressed  a 
great   contempt  of   religious   houses,    exposed   the 
abuses   that  prevailed   in  them,  and  set  forth  the 
danger  of  imposing  celibacy   on  the  clergy.     This 
way  of  thinking,  together  with  his  free  and  public 
manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which  were 
then  looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  mads 
him  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  and  exposed  him  to 
persecution  from  the  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Fitz- 
james ;  who,  being  a  rigid  bigot,  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  corruptions  in  his  church  spoken  against, 
and  therefore  accused  him  to  Archbishop  Warham 
as  a  dangerous  man,  prefen'ing  at  the  same  time 
some    articles    against    him.      But   Warham,    well 
knowing  the  worth  and  integrity  of  Colet,  dismissed 
him  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any 
formal  answ-er.     The  bish(;j),  however,  not  satisfied 
with  that  fruitless  attempt,  endeavoured  afterwards 
to   stir  up  the  king  and  the   court  against   him  • 
indeed,  we  are  told  in  Bishop  Latimer's  sermons  that 
he  was  not  only  in  trouble,  "  but  would  have  been 
burnt,  ]f  God  had  not  tiu'ned  the  king's  heart  to  the 
contrary." 
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Disgusted  with  the  world,  he  now  determined  to 
retire  from  all  his  i)ublic  duties,  and  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  vast  fortune  to  the  foundation  of  a 
large  school.  This  was  effected  in  1512,  and  he  ap- 
pointed William  Lily  the  first  master.  Dr.  Colet 
died  in  1519,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir. 
The  accompanying  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Company  of  Mercers,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London. 


COLIGNY,  GASP.\RDDE.— This  distingmshed 
French  admiral  was  born  in  1516  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Loin,  and  distinguished  himself  under  Francis  L,  in 
the  battle  of  Cerisoles,  and  under  Henry  IL,  who 
made  him  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry, 
and,  in  1552,  admiral  of  France.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  valour  in  battle,  for  strict  discipline,  and 
for  his  conquests  over  the  Spaniards,  in  particular 
for  his  defence  of  St.  Quentin.  When  St.  Quentin 
was  taken  by  storm,  the  admiral  was  made  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  H.  the  intrigues  of 
Catharine  de  Medici  induced  him  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Calvinists  against  the  Guises,  and  he 
formed  so  ])o\verfal  a  party  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  France  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  Condc 
was  more  ambitioiis,  enterprising,  active,  Coligny 
more  considerate,  prudent,  and  more  fit  to  be  the 
leader  of  a  party,  equally  unfortunate  in  war  with 
Conde,  but  skilled  in  remedying  even  M'hat  appeared 
irretriev^able  losses,  and  more  to  be  feared  after  a  de- 
leat  than  his  enemies  after  a  victory.  He  was,  besides, 
endowed  with  great  virtues,  which  he  practised  as  far 
as  party  spirit  and  the  violence  of  the  times  per- 
mitted him.  The  first  battle  between  the  Huguenots 
and  Catholics  was  lost  by  the  admiral,  but  he  saved 
his  army.  When  the  duke  of  Guise  was  mui'dered 
at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  he  was  accused  of  being  the 
author  of  the  murder,  but  he  cleared  himself  by  an 
oath  ;  it  was  unnecessary,  the  nol)leness  of  his  spirit 
raising  him  above  susjncion.  The  civil  war  recom- 
menced with  increased  fury  in  1507,  and  Coligny 


and  Conde  encountered  the  constable  Montmorency 
at  St.  Denis.  This  indecisive  action  was  followed 
by  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  which  took  place  in  1569, 
which  was  fatal  to  the  Calvinists.  Conde  fell,  and 
the  whole  burden  of  command  devolved  on  Coligny. 


He  alone  sustained  his  party,  and  was  beaten  again  at 
M()ncontour,without,however,losinghis  courage,  but 
an  advantageous  peace  seemingly  put  a  stop  to  this 
contest  in  1570.  Coligny  appeared  at  court,  and 
was,  with  his  adlierents,  loaded  with  favours. 
Charles  IX.  gave  him  100,000  francs,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  his  injuries,  together  with  a  seat  in  the 
council.  But  from,  all  sides  he  was  warned  not  to 
trust  to  these  caresses.  As  the  admiral  was  leaving 
the  Louvre,  his  right  hand  and  left  arm  were  wounded 
by  a  shot  from  a  window.  A  Maurenel  had  fired  at 
him  from  a  building  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Catharine  de  Medici,  probably  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  duke  of  Guise.  Charles  testified  the  deepest 
sorrow,  caused  search  to  be  made  for  the  assassin, 
and  said  to  Coligny,  "  My  father,  you  have  the 
wounds,  but  I  the  pain."  This  he  said  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  al- 
ready prepared.  The  slaughter  began  on  the  night 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1572.  The  duke  of  Guise 
hastened  with  a  numerous  suit  to  the  house  of  the 
admiral,  with  a  man  named  Besme  at  their  head, 
entered  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  chamber  of 
the  old  man,  who,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  said,  with 
a  calm  mien,  to  their  leader,  "  Young  man,  my  gray 
hairs  ought  to  command  thy  respect,  but  do  as  thou 
pleasest,  thou  canst  shorten  my  life  but  a  few  days," 
iipon  which  the  wretch  pierced  him  with  several  stabs, 
and  threw  the  body  out  of  the  window  into  the  court- 
yard. The  corpse  was  given  up  for  three  days  to  the 
fury  of  the  people,  and  finally  was  hung  up  by  the 
feet  on  a  gibbet  at  Montfaucon.  Montmorency,  a 
cousin  of  Coligny,  caused  it  to  be  taken  down,  and 
had  it  secretly  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of 
Chantilly.  An  Italian  carried  the  head  to  Catharine, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  em])almed  and  sent  to  Rome. 

COLLIER,  JEREMY,  an  eminent  Enghsh  di- 
vine, who  was  born  at  Stow  in  1650.  He  made  con- 
siderable progress  at  Cambridge  University,  and  in 
1679  was  made  rector  of  Ampton,  v.hich  living  he  re- 
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signed  in  1683  on  beinfif  appointed  lecturer  of  Gray's 
Inn.  In  I6S8  he  not  only  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
to  the  new  government,  but  engaged  as  an  active 
and  zealous  literary  partizan  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  and  for  a  hitter  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  The  Desertion  Discussed,"  was  im])risoned, 
but  afterwards  discharged  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  By  this  injudicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
administration,  his  intluence  among  his  own  party, 
as  well  as  his  general  celebrity,  was  much  increased. 
On  his  release  he  published  various  vehement  pam- 
phlets in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  and  in  o])jiosition  to  the  prelates 
who  had  accepted  the  sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops. 

These  publications,  and  a  siis|)icion  that  a  journey 
to  the  coast  of  Kent  was  with  a  design  of  maintaining 
a  correspondence  with  the  e.vilcd  king,  once  more 
roused  the  attention  of  government,  and  he  was 
brought  back  to  London  in  custody,  and  committed 
to  the  gate-house.  He  was,  however,  in  a  short 
time  admitted  to  bail,  but,  with  a  singular  jierti- 
nacity  of  character,  surrendered  himself  up  again,  on 
the  ground  that  by  submitting  to  give  bail  he  ac- 
knowledged an  illegal  jurisdiction.  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  however,  very  wisely  released  him  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  he  again  resumed  his  pen  in  defence  of 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  bail,  and  in  a  strenuous 
support  of  Jacobite  principles.  For  some  time  after 
he  aj^pears  to  have  excited  but  little  attention,  until  in 
1696  he  had  the  courage  and  indecorum,  in  comjjany 
with  two  other  nonjuring  clergymen,  to  attend  the 
execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Per- 
kins, who  had  been  condemned  for  engaging  in  the 
assassination  plot,  and  to  publicly  aljsolve  them  by 
imposition  of  hands.  This  conduct  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  ten  of  their  suffragans  declared  to  be 
insolent,  irregular,  and  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  censure 
Collier  as  usual  published  a  reply  and  vindication. 
The  civil  power  also  interfered,  and  on  his  abscond- 
ing pursued  him  to  outlawry.  He  was,  however, 
suffered  to  remain  uTmiolested  in  this  state  of  legal 
incapacity  ;  and  in  the  year  1697  he  published  three 
volumes  of  "  Essays  on  Several  Moral  Subjects." 
These  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time,  and  have 
been  praised  far  beyond  their  merits,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  productions  of  partizans.  In  1698 
appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is  now  for  the  most 
part  remembered,  entitled  "  A  Short  ^'iew  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage, 
together  with  the  Sense  of  Antiquity  on  this  Argu- 
ment," Bvo.  In  this  work,  with  truth  and  justice  on 
his  side,  and  armed  with  sufficient  learning  and  sar- 
castic wit,  he  attacked  the  whole  of  the  living  dra- 
matists. Dr.  Collier  died  of  a  lingering  illness 
April  26,1726,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Pancras  church- 
yard. 

COLLL\G^YOOD,  CUTHBERT.— This  eminent 
officer  was  born  in  ]  748  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
He  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1761,  and  in  1779  was 
made  a  commodore.  In  1790  he  married  Miss 
Blacket,  niece  of  Sir  Edward  Blacket,  Bart.  By  this 
lady,  to  whom  he  continued  united  bythe  most  tender 
affection  till  his  death,  he  had  two  daughters,who  sur- 
vived him.  In  1794  he  was  present  as  Hag-captain  on 
board  the  Prince  at  Lord  Howe's  great  victory  ol 
the  1st  of  June.  In  1797  he  commanded  the  Excel- 
lent at  the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  1799  he 
was  made  an  admiral.     The  few  months  of  peace 


v\'hich  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens  he  spent  at 
home  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children.  '*  Dur- 
ing this  short  jjcriod  of  happiness  and  rest,"  says  his 
biograjiher,  "  he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the 
education  of  his  daughters,  and  in  continuing  those 
habits  of  study  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  him. 
His  reading  was  extensive,  particularly  in  history, 
and  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  exercise  himself 
in  comj)osition  by  making  abstracts  from  the  books 
which  he  read,  and  some  of  his  abridgments,  with 
the  observations  by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are 
written  with  singular  conciseness  and  power.  "  I 
know  not,"  said  one  of  the  most  eminent  Englisli 
dijjlomatists  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very  fre- 
quent communications,  "  I  know  not  where  Lord 
Collingwood  got  his  style,  but  he  writes  better  than 
any  of  us." 

The  next  great  action  in  which  Collingwood  was 
engaged  was  the  ever-memorable  fight  of  Trafalgar, 
on  wliich  occasion  he  was  second  in  command  under 
Nelson,  between  whom  and  himself  there  had  long 
subsisted  an  intimate  friendship.  When  Nelson  re- 
ceived his  death-wound,  Collingwood  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  for  his  admirable  conduct, 
both  in  the  battle  and  after  it  was  over,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  l)y  the  title  of  Baron  Collingwood. 
From  a  very  early  period  of  his  nautical  life  Lord 
Collingvv'ood  had  been  distinguished  for  the  happy 
art  by  wliich  he  secured  at  once  both  the  obedience 
and  the  affection  of  all  who  were  placed  under  his 
command.  When  he  was  in  the  Excellent,  Lord  St. 
Vincent  used  to  draft  all  the  most  ungovernable 
spirits  of  the  fleet  into  that  ship,  certain,  as  he  said, 
that  Collingwood,  if  any  man  could,  would  refonn 
them.  "As  his  experience  in  command  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  men  increased," 
says  the  writer  of  his  life,  "  his  abhorrence  of  corporal 
punishment  grew  daily  stronger,  and,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  more  than  a  year  has  often  passed 
away  without  his  having  resorted  to  it  even  once. 

When  the  sailors  were  sick,  even  while  he  was  an 
admiral,  he  visited  them  daily,  and  supplied  them 
from  his  own  table ;  and  when  they  were  convale- 
scent they  were  put  into  the  charge  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  morning  watch,  and  daily  brought  up  to  the 
admiral  for  examination  by  him.  The  result  of  this 
conduct  was  that  the  sailors  considered  him  and 
called  him  their  father,  and  frequently,  when  he 
changed  his  ship,  many  of  the  men  were  seen  in  tears 
forhis  departure.  But  with  ali  this  there  was  no  man 
who  less  courted,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  who  held 
in  more  entire  contempt,  what  is  ordinarily  styled 
popularity.  He  was  never  known  to  unbend  with 
his  men,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  never  used  any 
coarse  or  violent  language  to  them  himself,  nor  per- 
mitted it  in  others.  '  If  you  do  not  know  a  man's 
name,'  he  used  to  say  to  the  officers, '  call  him  sailor,' 
and  not  '  you  sir,'  and  such  other  appellations,  they 
are  offensive  and  improper." 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  IS  10,  when  nature  was  al- 
most entirely  e.xhausted,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
set  sail  for  England  from  oft'  Minorca,  where  he  was 
then  cruising.  "  When  Lord  Collingwood,"  says 
his  biographer,  "was  informed  that  he  was  again  at 
sea  he  rallied  for  a  time  his  exhausted  strengtii,  and 
said  to  those  around  him,  '  Then  I  may  yet  live  to 
meet  the  French  once  more.'  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and  his 
friend  Captain  Thomas,  on  entering  his  cabin,  ob- 
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served  that  Lefeared  the  motion  of  the  vessel  disturbed 
him.  '  No,  Thomas,'  he  repHed,  '  I  am  now  in  a 
state  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb  me 
more.  I  am  dying  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be  con- 
solatory to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  how 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end.'  He  told  one 
of  his  attendants  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  review, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions  of  his  past 
life,  and  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  say  that  nothing 
gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He  spoke  at 
times  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtful  con- 
test in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country  in- 
volved, but  ever  with  calmness  and  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God ;  and  in  this  blessed  state  of 
mind,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  expired  without  a  struggle  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  that  day."  Lord  Collingwood's 
remains  were  brought  to  England,  and  honoured 
with  a  public  fimeral  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

COLLIN,  HENRY  JOSEPH  VON,  was  born  at 
Vienna  in  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician, 
and  rose  by  degrees  to  an  important  place  in  the  fi- 
nancial department  of  the  Austrian  government. 
He  sacrificed  his  feeble  health,  and  even  his  favourite 
inclination  for  poetry,  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
which  he  laboured  with  an  assiduity  that  at  length 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  a  nervous  fever,  in  1811. 
Having  laid  a  wager  with  a  friend  to  write  a  tragedy 
within  six  weeks,  he  produced  his  first  drama,  "  Re- 
gulus,"  the  plan  of  which  he  had  arranged  before. 
It  was  followed  by  "  Coriolanus,"  "  Polyxena," 
"  Balbea,"  "  Bianca  della  Porta,"  "  ]Ma?on,"  and 
"Die  Horatier  imd  Curiatier."  A  selection  of  his 
smaller  poems  appeared  in  Vienna,  after  his  death, 
with  fragments  of  his  epic  poem  "  Rudolf  von  Habs- 
burg."  His  works  are  characterized  by  a  spirit  nou- 
rished on  the  ancient  classics,  and  by  a  vigorous 
simplicity.  They  are  sometimes,  however,  rather 
frigid  and  stiff. 

COLLIN,  D'HARLEVILLE,  JEAN  FRAN- 
COIS.— This  well  known  French  dramatist  was  born, 
in  1750,  at  Maintenon,  near  Chartres,  and  abandoned 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  enriched  the  French 
stage  with  a  gre^t  number  of  pieces.  In  his  earliest 
works  he  wrote  by  rule,  but  subsequently  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  In  his  best  piece,  the 
"  Vieux  Ct'libataire,"  he  returned,  however,  to  the 
established  principles  of  the  French  theatre.  In  gene- 
ral his  comedies  are  blamed  as  deficient  in  humour, 
and  his  comic  characters  as  wanting  in  individual 
traits.  In  his  allegorical  poem,  "  Melpomene  et  Tha- 
lie,"  we  find  natural  ease  combined  with  sentimental 
philosophy,  Imt  often  prosaic  verses.  He  died  in  1806. 

COLLINS,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  poet, 
who  was  born  in  1721  at  Chichester,  where  his 
father  was  a  hatter.  He  was  educated  at  V^'inchester 
School  and  at  Oxford.  ^Miile  at  college  he  wrote 
his  "  Oriental  Eclogues,"  which  were  printed  in 
1742.  Their  success  was  moderate,  and,  in  17-t4, 
the  author  went  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer. 
In  174G  he  gave  his  "  Odes,  Descriptive  and  Alle- 
gorical," to  the  public ;  but  the  sale  did  not  pay  for 
the  printing,  and  the  indignant  and  sensitive  ]ioet 
burnt  all  the  unsold  copies.  Yet  among  these 
"  Odes  "  were  many  pieces  which  at  present  rank 
with  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  language.  Pecuniary 
distress  followed  this  disappointment ;  and,  aided  by 
the  advance  of  a  few  guineas  from  the  booksellers 
for  an  intanded  translation  of  the  "  Poetics  of  Aris- 1 


totle,"  he  was  enabled  to  escape  into  the  country, 
whence  he  found  means  to  pay  a  ^'lsit  to  his  uncle. 
Colonel  Martin,  then  with  the  British  army  in  Ger- 
many. The  death  of  this  relation,  who  bequeathed 
him  a  legacy  of  £2000,  raised  him  to  comparative 
afHuence ;  and  he  immediately  returned  the  book- 
sellers their  advance,  being  reduced,  by  nervous  de- 
bility, to  an  utter  incapability  of  any  species  of  mental 
exertion.  Originally  too  laxly  strung,  disappointment, 
distress,  and  irregularity  had  completely  disarranged 
his  nervous  system.  Dreadful  depression  of  sinrits 
followed,  for  which  he  had  no  better  remedy  than 
the  fatal  one  of  the  bottle.  Although  he  did  not 
suffer  from  absolute  alienation  of  mind,  it  was 
thought  best  to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but, 
finally,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  in 
whose  arms  he  terminated  his  brief  and  melancholy 
career  in  1756.  Collins,  by  his  taste  and  attain- 
ments, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  higher  walks  of  poetry.  His  "  Odes,"  from 
which  he  derives  his  chief  poetical  fame,  notwith- 
standing the  disparaging  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
are  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  the  first  pro- 
ductions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language  for 
vigour  of  conception,  boldness  and  variety  of  personi- 
fication, and  genuine  warmth  of  feeling.  The  ori- 
ginality of  Collins  consists,  not  in  his  sentiment,  but 
in  the  highly  figurative  garb  in  which  he  clothes 
abstract  ideas,  in  the  felicity  of  his  expressions,  and 
in  his  skill  in  embodying  ideal  creations.  His  chief 
defect  is  an  occasional  mysticism.  His  temperament 
■was,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word,  poetical ; 
and  had  he  existed  under  happier  circumstances,  and 
enjoyed  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  faculties,  he 
would  probably  have  surpassed  most,  if  not  all,  of 
his  contemporaries,  during  the  very  prosaic  period 
which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Pope. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS,  JEAN  MARIE,  a  no- 
torious  member  of  the  infamous  municipality  o! 
Paris,  August  10,  1792,  and  afterwards  of  the  na- 
tional convention.  He  was  banished,  after  the  fa] 
of  Robespierre,  to  Cayenne,  where  he  died  in  1796 
He  proposed  in  the  first  session  of  the  national  con- 
vention to  abolish  royalty,  and  to  declare  the  govern 
ment  a  republic.  In  Lyons  he  introduced  th 
shooting  en  masse,  when  the  guillotines,  though,  ac 
cording  to  the  technical  expression,  en  permanence 
were  found  no  longer  sufficient. 

COLMAN,  GEORGE,  a  dramatic  writer  and  ele- 
gant  scholar  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  af 
Florence  in  1733,  his  father  being  at  that  time 
British  envoy  to  the  grand  duke's  court.  From 
Westminster  School  he  was  removed,  at  the  usual 
age,  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  gra- 
duated as  master  of  arts  in  1758,  having  previously, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Bonnel  I'hornton, 
published  a  seiies  of  essays  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  Spectator,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Connoisseur." 
This  lively  work,  which  came  out  weekly,  was  con- 
tinued from  the  1st  of  January,  1754,  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1756,  and  tended  much  to  esta- 
blish his  reputation  and  procure  him  the  friendship' 
of  most  of  the  acknowledged  wits  of  the  day.  A* 
the  desire  of  his  relation.  Lord  Bath,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  law,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  l>ar;  hut 
his  genius  soon  turned  to  the  more  congenial  study 
of  the  belles  lettrrs.  His  poetical  vein  had  some 
time  previously  displayed  itself  in  various  occasional 
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pieces ;  but  his  first  dramatic  attempt  was  made  in 
the  year  1760,  when  his  "Polly  Honeycorabe"  was 
brought  out,  witli  great  temporary  success,  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  year  foUowhig  he  produced  the  well- 
known  comedy  of  the  "  Jealous  Wife,"  which  not 
only  excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  but,  as 
well  as  his  "  Clandestine  Marriage,"  has  remained 
an  established  favourite  ever  since.  The  "English 
Merchant,"  the  "  Oxonian  in  Town,"  and  a  long 
list  of  other  pieces  of  less  note,  but  not  deficient  in 
merit,  followed  in  succession,  in  the  composition 
of  some  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend 
Garrick. 

In  1764  his  pecuniary  resources  were  much  in- 
creased by  a  handsome  annuity  bequeathed  him  by 
Lord  Bath  ;  and  an  addition  to  his  fortune,  which  he 
acquired  three  years  after  by  the  decease  of  General 
Pulteney,  enabled  him,  the  following  summer,  to 
purchase  Mr.  Beard's  share  in  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  Owing,  however,  to  variances  with  his 
partners  in  the  concern,  he  was  induced  to  dispose 
of  his  portion  of  the  property  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  it,  and  to  purchase,  in  lieu  of  it,  the 
little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  he  bought  of 
Foote  for  an  annuity,  and  continued  in  the  personal 
sujjerintendence  of  it  till  the  year  1790,  when  a  para- 
lytic attack  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one 
side,  but  entirely  plunged  his  faculties  into  a  hopeless 
state  of  derangement.  He  nevertheless  lingered  on, 
in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Paddington,  till  1794,  in  which 
year  his  decease  took  place.  Besides  the  writings 
already  enumerated,  and  a  large  variety  of  others  of 
the  same  class,  his  classical  attainments  and  the 
purity  of  his  taste  are  evinced  by  his  elegant  and 
spirited  translation  of  Horace's  "  Art  of  Poetry," 
published  in  17S3,  and  of  the  "Comedies"  of  Te- 
rence, to  the  former  of  which  is  prefixed  an  inge- 
nious "  Commentary,"  which  places  his  acumen  as 
a  critic  in  a  very  respectable  point  of  view. 

COLONNA,  yriTORIA,  the  most  celebrated 
poetess  of  Italy.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  high-constable  of  Naples,  and  born  in  1490 
at  Marino,  a  fief  belonging  to  the  family.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  she  was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  a  boy  of  the  same 
age.  The  rare  excellences,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
with  which  nature  and  a  most  careful  education  had 
adorned  her,  made  her  an  object  of  universal  admi- 
ration, so  that  even  princes  sued  for  her  hand.  But, 
faithful  to  her  vow,  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  com- 
panion of  her  youth,  who  had  become  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  They  lived  in 
the  happiest  union.  When  her  husband  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Pa\-ia,  in  1523,  Vittoria  sought  consolation 
in  solitude  and  in  poetry.  All  her  poems  were 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  She  lived 
seven  years,  by  turns  at  Naples  and  at  Ischia,  and 
afterwards  retired  into  a  monastery,  first  at  Orvieto, 
and  finally  at  Viterbo.  She  afterwards  abandoned 
the  monastic  life  and  made  Rome  her  abode,  where 
she  died  in  1547.  Her  "  Rime"  are  not  mferior  to 
the  best  imitations  of  Petrarch.  The  finest  are  her 
"Rime  SpintuaU,"  which  display  deep  feehng  and 
pure  piety.  A  collection  of  all  her  poems  appeared 
in  1760  at  Bergamo. 

COLQUHOUN,  PATRICK,  an  eminent  police 

magistrate,  was  born  at  Dumbarton  in  Scotland  in 

1745,  and  early  in  life  went  to  America  to  engage 

in  commerce.    In  1760  he  retiuned  home  and  settled 

Biography. — Vol.  I. 
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as  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  of  which  city  he  at  length 
became  Lord  Provost,  and  he  was  likewise  chair- 
man of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Having  re- 
moved to  London  he  was  made  a  police  magistrate 
in  \7[)-2,  in  which  situation  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity  and  application,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  "Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis," 
l)ublished  in  1796.  This  work  procured  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1800  he  jiublished  a  work  on  the 
police  of  the  river  Thames,  suggesting  a  plan,  after- 
wards adopted,  for  the  protection  of  jiroperty  on  the 
river  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  metropolis. 
He  wrote  several  other  works,  but  his  latest  was 
entitled,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Population,  'Wealth, 
Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire  ;"  and 
a  tract  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Labouring  Classes." 
Mr.  Colquhoun  died  April  25,  1820. 

COLTON,  CALEB.— This  eccentric  individual 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1801.  He  obtained  some  preferment  in  the 
church,  but  ultimately  concealed  himself  from  his 
friends,  and  after  visiting  America  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  Paris.  He  dissipated  a  considerable  for- 
tune at  the  gaming-table,  and  afterwards  realised 
more  than  20,000/.  by  the  same  iniquitous  practice. 
He  died  by  suicide  in  1832.  His  work  entitled 
"  Lacon"  had  a  great  sale,  and  was  generally  much 
admired. 

COLUMBUS,  CHRISTOPHER.-This  extra- 
ordinary navigator  was  born  in  1442.  In  his  early 
years  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  geometry 
and  astronomy.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
His  first  voyages  were  to  those  ports  iri  the  Mediter- 
ranean frequented  by  the  Genoese,  after  which  he 
took  a  voyage  to  Iceland,  and  j)roceeding  still  further 
north  advanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  After  this  Columbus  entered  into  the  service 
of  a  celebrated  sea-captain  of  his  own  name  and 
family,  who  commanded  a  small  squadron  fitted  out 
at  his  o«Ti  expense,  and  by  cruizing  against  the  Ma- 
hometans and  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in 
trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  rei)utation. 
With  him  Columljus  continued  for  several  years,  no 
less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  his  experience 
as  a  sailor.  At  length  in  an  obstinate  engagement 
oti"  the  coast  of  Portugal  with  some  ^'enetian  caravels 
returning  richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  his 
ship  took  fire  together  with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships 
to  which  it  was  first  grappled.  Columbus  tlirew 
himself  into  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and 
by  the  support  of  it  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming 
reached  the  shore  though  above  two  leagues  distant. 
After  this  disaster  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  one 
of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry  in  his;  early 
navigations,  and  who  had  discovered  and  colonised 
the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  and  by  getting 
possession  of  his  journals  and  charts  Columbus  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  of  visiting  unknown 
countries.  He  first  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and 
continued  during  several  years  to  trade  with  that 
island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  settlements  in 
Guinea,  and  all  the  other  jilaces  which  the  Portu- 
guese had  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  By 
these  means  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  skilful 
navigators  in  Europe.  At  this  time  the  great  object 
of  discovery  was  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies. 
2  I 
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which  was  at  last  accomplished  by  the  Portuguese  ])y 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  danger  and 
tediousness  of  the  passage,  however,  induced  Co- 
lumbus to  consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct 
passage  to  these  regions  might  not  be  found  out ;  and 
at  length  he  became  comanced  that,  by  sailing  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  directly  towards  the  west,  new 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  vast 
continent  of  India,  must  infallibly  be  discovered. 
In  1474  he  communicated  his  ideas  on  this  subject 
to  one  Paul,  a  physician  in  Florence,  a  man  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  in  cosmography,  v/ho  suggested 
several  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  plan,  and  warmly 
encouraged  Columbus  to  persevere  in  an  under- 
taking so  laudable,  and  which  must  redound  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  be- 
nefit of  Europe.  Columbus,  fully  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  his  system,  was  impatient  to  set  out  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  of  Europe,  capalile 
of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.  He  applied  first 
to  the  repuljlic  of  Genoa,  afterwards  to  the  courts  of 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  England,  successively,  but  met 
with  a  variety  of  mortifying  interruptions.  At  last 
his  project  was  so  far  countenanced  by  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  and  Queen  Isabella  that  our  adventurer  set 
sail  with  three  small  ships,  the  whole  e.xpense  of 
which  did  not  exceed  4000/.  During  his  voyage  he 
met  with  many  difficulties  from  the  mutinous  and 
timid  disposition  of  his  men. 

Washington  Irving,  who  has  written  a  most  in- 
teresting life  of  Columbus,  thus  describes  the  ]iortents 
that  attended  the  commiencement  of  the  navigator's 
labours  : — 

"  When  about  150  leagues  west  of  Ferra, 
they  fell  in  with  a  part  of  a  mast  of  a  large 
vessel,  and  the  crews,  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
portent,  looked  with  a  rueful  eye  ujion  this  frag- 
ment of  a  wreck,  drifting  ominously  at  the  en- 
trance of  these  unknown  seas.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  in  the  evening,  Columbus,  for  the  first 
time,  noticed  the  variation  of  the  needle,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  had  never  before  been  remarked. 
He  at  first  made  no  mention  of  it,  lest  his  people 
should  be  alarmed,  but  it  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  consternation.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature  were  changing 
as  they  advanced,  and  that  they  were  entering  an- 
other world  subject  to  unknown  influences.  They 
apprehended  that  the  compass  was  about  to  lose  its 
mysterious  virtues,  and  without  this  guide  what  was 
to  become  of  them  m  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean  ? 
Columbus  tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for  rea- 
sons with  which  to  allay  their  terrors.  He  told  them 
that  the  direction  of  the  needle  was  not  to  the  polar 
star,  but  to  some  fixed  and  invisible  point.  The  va- 
riation, therefore,  was  not  caused  by  any  fallacy  in  the 
compass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  north  star  itself, 
which,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes 
and  revolutions,  and  every  day  described  a  circle 
round  the  pole.  The  high  opinion  they  entertained 
of  Columbus  as  a  profound  astronomer  gave  weight 
to  his  theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided. 

"  They  had  now  arrived  within  the  influence  of  the 
trade  wind,  which,  following  the  sun,  blows  steadily 
from  east  to  west  between  the  tropics,  and  sweeps 
over  a  few  adjoining  degrees  of  the  ocean.  With 
this  propitious  breeze  directly  aft  they  were  wafted 
gently  but  speedily  over  a  tranquil  sea,  so  that  for 
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many  days  they  did  not  shift  a  sail 


Columlms  in 
his  journal  perpetucdly  recurs  to  the  bland  and  tem- 
perate serenity  of  the  weather,  and  compares  the 
pure  and  balmy  mornings  to  those  of  April  in  An- 
dalusia, observing  that  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
was  alone  wanting  to  complete  the  illusion. 

"  They  now  began  to  see  large  patches  of  herbs 
and  weeds  all  drifting  from  the  west.  Some  were 
such  as  grow  about  rocks  or  in  rivers,  and  as  green 
as  if  recently  washed  from  the  land.  On  one  of  the 
patches  was  a  live  crab.  They  saw  also  a  white 
tropical  bird,  of  a  kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the 
sea,  and  tunny  fish  played  about  the  ships.  Co- 
luiubus  now  supposed  himself  arrived  in  the  weedy 
sea  described  by  Aristotle,  into  which  certain  ships 
of  Cadiz  had  been  driven  by  an  impetuous  east  wind. 

"As  he  advanced  there  were  various  other  signs 
that  gave  great  animation  to  the  crews ;  many  birds 
were  seen  flying  from  the  west ;  there  was  a  cloudi- 
ness in  the  north  such  as  often  hangs  over  land,  and 
at  sunset  the  imagination  of  the  seamen,  aided  by 
their  desires,  would  shape  those  clouds  into  distant 
islands.  Every  one  was  eager  to  be  the  first  to  be- 
hold and  announce  the  wi.shed-for  shore,  for  the 
sovereigns  had  promised  a  ])ension  of  thirty  crowns 
to  whomsoever  should  first  discover  land.  Co- 
lumbus sounded  occasionally  with  a  line  of  200 
fathoms,  but  found  no  bottom.  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zon,  as  well  as  others  of  his  officers  and  many  of  the 
seamen,  were  often  solicitous  for  Columbus  to  alter 
his  course  and  steer  in  the  direction  of  these  favom- 
able  signs,  but  he  persevered  in  steering  to  the  west- 
ward, trusting  that  by  keeping  in  one  steady  direc- 
tion he  should  reach  the  coast  of  India,  even  if  he 
should  miss  the  intervening  islands,  and  might  then 
seek  them  on  his  return." 

At  last  the  sailors  lost  all  patience,  and  the  admiral 
was  obhged  to  promise  solemnly  that  in  case  land 
was  not  discovered  in  three  days  he  should  return  to 
Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the  island  of 
San  Salvador  was  discovered,  and  the  sailors  were 
then  as  extravagant  in  the  praise  of  Columbus  as 
they  had  before  been  insolent  in  reviling  and  threat- 
ening him.  They  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  im- 
plored his  pardon,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  person 
inspired  by  heaven  with  more  than  human  sagacity 
and  fortitude  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far 
be)-ond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 
Having  visited  several  of  the  West  India  islands  and 
settled  a  colony  in  Hispaniola,  he  again  set  sail  for 
Spain,  and  after  escaping  great  dangers  from  violent 
tempests,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1493. 

.;  As  soon  as  Columbus's  ship  was  discovered  ap- 
proaching, all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to 
the  shore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with  royal 
honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  Co- 
lumbus took  care  immediately  to  announce  his  ar- 
rival to  the  king  and  queen,  who  were  no  less  de- 
lighted than  astonished  with  this  unexpected  event, 
and  gave  orders  for  conducting  him  into  the  city 
with  all  imaginable  pomp.  Every  possible  mark 
of  honour  that  could  be  suggested  by  gratitude  or 
admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus  ;  the  former 
capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled, 
and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped  to  enable  him 
to  go  in  quest  of  those  more  opulent  countries  which 
he  still  confidently  expected  to  find. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  respect,  however,  Co- 
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Imnbiis  was  regarded  no  longer  than  he  was  suc- 
cessful. The  colonists  he  carried  over  with  him  in 
his  second  voyage  were  to  the  last  degree  unreason- 
ahle  and  unmanageahle,  so  that  he  was  ol)liged  to 
use  some  severities  with  them,  and  com])laints  were 
made  to  the  court  of  Spain  against  him  for  cruelty. 
On  this  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava, 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Colum- 
bus, with  orders,  in  case  he  found  the  charge  of 
maladministration  proved,  to  supersede  him  and  as- 
sume the  office  of  governor  of  Hispaniola.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was  that  Columbus  was  sent  to  Spain 
in  chains.  From  these,  however,  he  was  freed  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportunity 
granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He  was, 
however,  deprived  of  all  power,  and  notwithstanding 
his  great  services  and  the  solemnity  of  the  agreement 
between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Columbus  never  could 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  treaty.  At 
last,  disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch 
whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  success, 
and  exhausted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  his  life  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1506. 

COMBE,  CHARLES,  an  eminent  scholar,  born 
in  1743.  He  commenced  practice  as  an  apothecary, 
but  afterwards  became  a  physician.  He  published  a 
fine  edition  of  Horace,  and  employed  himself  actively 
in  literary  pursuits  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1817. 

COMBER,  THOMAS.— Tliere  are  two  eminent 
divines  of  this  name,  both  of  the  same  family,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Shermanbury,  Sus- 
se.v,  born  1575.  He  received  his  education  at  Hor- 
sham in  the  same  county,  and  afterwards  became 
dean  of  Carlisle ;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  in  1G42,  the  parliament  threw  him  into 
prison  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  preferment.  He 
just  lived  however  to  see  the  Restoration,  dying  in 
February,  1053,-  at  Cambridge. — The  second  was 
born  in  1644  at  Westerham  in  Kent,  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  at  Sidney  Sussex  College  in  Cambridge, 
but  received  that  of  doctor  in  divinity  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  1691  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Granville  in  the  deanery  of  Durham. 
He  enjoyed  this  valuable  preferment  eight  years, 
during  which  period  he  published  several  de\-otional 
tracts,  among  which  are, — "  A  Companion  to  the 
Temple,"  2  vols.  Svo. ;  another  "To  the  Altar;" 
"  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy ;"  "  A  Scholastical 
History  of  Liturgies ;"  and  "  An  Account  of^the 
Roman  Forgeries  in  the  Councils  during  the  first 
four  Centuries,"  in  4to.  He  died  November  25, 
1669. 

COMINES,  PHILIP  DE.— This  celebrated 
French  historian  was  born  in  1445.  He  spent  his 
youth  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  but  from  some  cause  which  is  unknown 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  Louis  XL,  king  of 
France,  by  whom  he  was  made  chamberlain  and 
seneschal  of  Poitou.  He  was  also  employed  in  various 
important  negociations,  for  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted,  as  he  possessed  a  good  person,  a  quick  under- 
standing, and  spoke  several  modern  languages.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  a  noble  house  in  Anjou,  by 
whom  he  acquired  several  manors.  He  accompanied 
Louis  in  several  e.xpeditions,  as  also  his  successor 
Charles  VIII.  to  Naples,  but  his  favour  with  the 
latter  prince  was  transitory  ;  for,  being  accused  of  an 
attachment  to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he 


was  confined  for  eight  months  in  one  of  those  iron 
cages  at  Loches  which  his  former  master  had  made 
use  of  as  instruments  of  his  tyranny.  He  was  thence 
transferred  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  in  custody 
eighteen  months  longer  before  he  could  obtain  a 
trial,  when  he  was  declared  innocent  and  set  at 
liberty.  When  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  as 
Louis  XII.  he  took  no  notice  of  Comines,  who  died 
at  Argenton  in  1509. 

COMPTON,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  Enghsh 
prelate,  who  was  born  in  1632.  He  received  his 
education  at  Queen's  College,  0.\ford,  and  after- 
wards went  a])road.  On  the  Restoration  he  returned 
to  his  own  country  and  entered  the  army,  but  dis- 
liking the  profession  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
church.  After  passing  through  tlie  degrees  of  B.  A. 
and  D.  D.,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford, 
and  the  year  following  to  that  of  London.  He 
shortly  after  became  one  of  his  majesty's  pri\'y  coun- 
sellors, and  the  religious  education  of  the  princesses, 
Mary  and  Anne,  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  His  firm 
resistance,  however,  to  the  catholic  religion,  brought 
him  under  the  displeasure  of  James  II.,  at  whose 
accession  he  was  removed  from  the  council  table. 
In  16S6  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  command- 
ing him  to  suspend  Dr.  John  Sharpe  for  having,  in 
his  sermons,  vindicated  the  church  of  England  in 
opposition  to  the  catholic  faith.  In  consequence  of 
his  not  complying  he  was  suspended  until  the 
alarm  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing,  when  he 
was  restored  to  his  offices.  On  the  3d  of  October, 
16S8,  he  waited  on  King  James,  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  seven  other  bishops,  when  they 
suggested  to  his  majesty  such  advice  as  they  thought 
conducive  to  his  interest,  but  this  had  no  effect. 
I'he  first  part  the  bishop  acted  in  the  revolution 
which  immediately  ensued  was  the  conveying, 
jointly  with  the  earl  of  Dorset,  the  princess  Anne  ol 
Denmark  safe  from  London  to  Nottingham,  lest 
she,  in  the  present  confusion  of  affairs,  might  ha',e 
been  sent  away  into  France,  or  put  under  restraint, 
because  the  prince,  her  consort,  had  left  King  James, 
and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  On  his 
return  he  signed  the  association  begun  at  Exeter, 
and  waited  on  the  prince  at  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
thanking  him  for  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
the  nation  by  his  interference.  On  the  accession  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  he  was  restored 
to  his  office  of  dean,  and  to  h!.s  seat  in  the  privy 
council ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  Archbishop  Sancroft 
to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new  government,  he  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.  In  16S9 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  re- 
viewing the  liturgy,  and  president  of  the  convoca- 
tions in  which  the  proposed  amendments,  together 
with  the  subject  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  were 
to  be  discussed,  but  of  which,  with  some  other 
members,  he  obtained  the  discontinuance. 

In  1690-91  Dr.  Compton  accompanied  the  king, 
at  his  ov/n  expense,  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague ; 
but,  attaching  himself  closely  with  the  Tory  and 
high  church  party,  his  court  influence  was  at  an 
end  during  the  reign  of  William.  Towards  the  close 
of  that  of  Queen  Anne,  when  his  principles  again 
came  into  fashion,  he  regained  a  great  part  of 
his  former  power,  but  remained  quiet  imtil  1691, 
when  he  opposed  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverel, 
and  voted  in  his  favour,  protesting  against  that  in- 
discreet affair.  In  1702  he  v/as  put  into  the  com- 
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mission  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  but 
was  left  out  in  the  new  commission  of  1706.  Bishop 
Compton  died  at  Fulham,  of  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders, in  1713. 

CONDAMINE,  CHARLES  MARIE  LA,  a  na- 
turalist, born  at  Paris  in  1701.  With  an  ardent 
spirit  and  a  powerful  frame,  the  young  Condamine, 
who  had  entered  the  military  profession,  gave  him- 
self up  to  pleasure  ;  but  he  soon  renounced  the  mili- 
tary career,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences. 
He  entered  the  Academy  as  adjoint  chimiste.  His 
desire  of  knowledge  induced  him  to  apply  himself  to 
several  sciences,  without  advancing  very  deeply  in 
any  particular  one.  After  he  had  visited  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  in 
1736  chosen,  with  Godin  and  Bouguer,  to  determine 
the  figure  of  the  earth  by  a  measurement  to  be  made 
in  Peru.  He  there  made  the  discovery  that  moun- 
tains attract  heavy  bodies,  and  give  them  a  direction 
different  from  that  which  they  would  take  according 
to  the  sim])le  law  of  gravity— a  truth  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Maskelyne  and  Cavendish. 
Having  finished  his  labours  in  America,  and  escaped 
a  thousand  dangers,  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  and  soon  after  went 
to  Rome,  where  Benedict  XIV.  gave  him  a  dispen- 
sation to  marry  one  of  his  nieces.  Of  his  curiosity 
the  following  anecdote  is  related  : — At  the  execution 
of  Damiens  he  mingled  with  the  e.xecutioners  in 
order  to  let  no  circumstance  of  this  horrible  manner 
of  death  pass  unobserved.  They  were  about  to  send 
him  back,  but  the  chief  executioner,  who  knew  Con- 
damine, prevented  them  with  these  words  :  "  Lais- 
sez,  messieurs,  c'est  un  amateur."  His  principal 
works  are  his  account  of  his  travels,  his  work  on  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  on  the  measurement  of 
three  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions. Besides  these  he  published  treatises  on 
inoculation  for  the  small- pox. 

CONDE',  LOUIS  DE  BOURBON,  PRINCE 
OF. — This  distinguished  military  leader  was  born  in 
1621.  He  possessed  great  advantages  of  person 
and  very  attractive  manners.  During  the  life  of  his 
father  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  d'Enyhien,  and  he 
immortalized  this  name  at  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  in 
wliich,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  defeated  the 
Spaniards.  After  he  had  arranged  every  thing  for 
the  battle,  on  the  evening  previous,  he  fell  into  so 
sound  a  sleep  that  it  was  necessary  to  awake  him 
when  the  time  for  engaging  came  on.  Wherever  he 
appeared  he  was  victorious.  He  besieged  Dunkirk 
in  sight  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  gained  that  place 
for  France  in  1646.  He  was  equally  fortunate  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  civil  war  which  Mazarin  had 
occasioned,  who  was  afterwards  obliged  to  seek  the 
support  of  Conde.  Jealous  of  the  glory  of  the 
prince  and  fearing  his  pride,  Mazarin,  in  1650, 
caused  his  deliverer  to  be  brought  captive  to  Vincen- 
nes,  and  did  not  restore  him  his  freedom  until  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year.  The  offended  Conde'  now 
entered  into  negociations  with  Spain,  and  fought 
against  his  native  country  with  such  success  that  he 
advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  neighbouring  places,  while  Tu- 
renne  was  approaching  the  capital  in  order  to  cover 
it.  Both  generals  fought  with  great  valour  near  the 
suburb  St.  Antoine,  and  added  to  their  former  repu- 
tation. This  battle  took  place  on  the  Sd  of  July, 
lGo2.     A  short  time  after,  peace  was  concluded,  in 
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Avhich,  however,  Cond^  did  not  concur,  but  went  to 
the  Netherlands.  The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
1659,  at  last  restored  this  great  general  to  France, 
and  after  Turenne's  death  in  1675  he  commanded, 
for  a  long  time,  the  French  army  in  Germany.  The 
gout  at  last  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  beautiful 
estate  at  Chantilly,  near  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  sciences.  Here  he  was  visited  by 
Corneille,  Bossuet,  Racine,  Boileau,  and  Bourdaloue, 
who  enjoyed  his  conversation  as  much  as  he  did 
theirs.  He  died  in  1687  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  him. 

CONDE',  LOUIS  JOSEPH  DE  BOURBON, 
PRINCE  OF,  born  at  Chantilly  in  1736,  and  was 
only  son  of  the  duke  de  Bourbon  and  the  princess 
of  Hesse-Rheinfels.  By  the  death  of  both  his 
parents  he  came,  in  his  fifth  year,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Count  Charolais,  his  iincle.  The  prince 
was  educated  with  great  strictness,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  sciences.  In  1753  he  married  the 
princess  of  Rohan-Soubise,  who,  in  1756,  bore  him 
the  Prince  Bourbon-Conde.  In  the  seven  years' 
war  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
skill,  and  in  1762  gained  a  victory,  at  Johannisberg, 
over  the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick.  True  to 
the  old  constitution,  he  opposed  Louis  XV.  on  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  a  newly  formed  parlia- 
ment, and  was  on  this  account  banished,  but  was 
soon  recalled.  His  leisure  he  devoted  to  study,  in 
friendly  intimacy  with  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
time,  and  to  the  embellishment  of  Chantilly,  where 
Paul  I.  visited  him.  In  the  revolution  he  emigrated 
in  1789  to  Brussels,  and  from  there  to  Turin: 
he  afterwards  formed  at  Worms  a  little  corps  of 
emigrant  nobility,  6806  men  strong,  which  joined 
the  Austrian  army  under  Wurmser.  After  an  inter- 
view with  Gustavus  HI.  of  Sweden,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1791,  on  the  subject  of  measures  to  be 
undertaken,  he  was  summoned  at  Worms  by  a 
deputy  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  the  king 
himself  to  return  to  France  within  fourteen  days 
under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  his  estates.  With  the 
other  princes  he  returned  an  answer  of  refusal  from 
Coblentz.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  his  corps 
distinguished  itself;  but  the  Austrian  plan  of  opera- 
tions did  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  emigrants ; 
therefore  the  connexion  of  Prince  Conde  with  Piche- 
gru  had  no  results.  In  1797  he  entered  the  Russian 
servdce,  and  marched  with  his  corps  to  Russia,  where 
he  was  most  hospitably  received  into  the  residence 
of  Paul  I.  ;  and  returned  in  1799  to  the  Rhine  under 
Suwaroff.  In  1800,  after  the  separation  of  Russia 
from  the  coalition,  he  reentered  the  English  service, 
and  the  campaign  of  1800  ended  the  military  career 
of  the  prince.  He  lived  in  England  till  1813,  in 
which  year  his  second  wife,  the  princess  of  Monaco, 
died.  He  returned  to  Paris,  May  14,  1814,  received 
the  tenth  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  office  of 
colonel-general  of  infantry,  as  also  that  of  grand 
maitre  de  France,  and  the  protectorate  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis.  He  fled  with  the  king  to  Ghent,  and 
returned  with  him  to  Paris  in  July,  where,  being 
appointed  president  of  a  bureau  of  the  chamber  of 
peers,  he  remained  some  time,  but  at  last  retired  to 
Chantilly,  where  he  had  formerly  written  the  interest- 
ing "  Essai  sur  la  Vie  du  Grand  Conde',  par  L.  J.  de 
Bourbon,  son  Quatrieme  Descendant."  He  died  at 
Paris,in  1818.  His  grandson  was  the  duke  d'Enghien. 
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CONDILLAC,  STEPHEN  BONiNOT  DE,  was 
born  in  1715  at  Grenoble,  and  lived,  like  his  brother, 
the  Abbe  Mably,  from  his  youth,  devoted  to  study. 
His  "  Essai  sur  I'Orij^ine  des  Connaissances  Hu- 
maines,"  published  in  174G,  first  drew  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  a  thinker,  who,  with  much  acuteness 
of  mind,  sought  to  explain,  by  the  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind.  Although  Locke's  discoveries  in  the 
department  of  psychology,  founded  upon  experience, 
might  have  had  an  influence  on  this  work,  yet  no 
one  can  deny  to  Condillac  the  merit  of  having  made 
more  profound  enquiries  on  many  points.  He  him- 
self, however,  thought  that  he  had  not  sufficiently 
explained  the  first  principles  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  and  therefore  wrote  the  "  Traite  des 
Systemes,"  in  which  he  frequently  referred  to  more 
accurate  observations.  Any  one  would  misunder- 
stand Condillac  who  should  believe  that  he  disap- 
proved of  all  systems ;  but  instead  of  those  maxims 
and  theories  which  Des  Cartes,  Spinoza,  Male- 
branche,  &c.,  had  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their 
speculations,  he  demanded  observations  of  the  sim- 
plest kind.  His  "Traite  des  Sensations,"  published 
m  1754,  is  interesting  for  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  he  lias  explained  the  consciousness  of  impres- 
sions on  the  senses.  Mortified  by  the  supposition 
that  he  had  followed  the  course  of  ideas  in  Diderot's 
and  Buffon's  works,  he  wrote  his  "  Traite  des  Ani- 
maux,"  in  which  he  refuted  Butfon's  opinions  by 
principles  which  he  had  advanced  in  his  "  Traite  des 
Sensations."  The  sagacity  and  the  clearness  which 
distinguish  all  Condillac's  writings  obtained  for  him 
the  distinction  of  being  chosen  instructor  of  the 
infant  duke  of  Parma,  nephew  of  Louis  XV. ;  and 
the  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  colleague,  M.  de  Keralio,  made  this  situation 
very  agreeable.  To  this  cause  we  are  indebted  for 
his  acute  work,  the  "  Cours  d'Etudes,  in  which, 
with  his  peculiar  talent  of  explanation,  he  investi- 
gates the  external  signs  of  ideas.  Thus  his  "  Gram- 
mar "  necessarily  became  a  universal  one,  his  "  Art 
of  Writing"  a  course  of  instruction  for  giving  the 
most  suitable  expression  to  trains  of  thought.  With 
the  same  view  he  composed  his  "  L'Art  de  Juger," 
and  "  L'Art  de  Penser,"  which  constitute  a  part  of 
the  "Cours  d'Etudes."  His  "History"  has  been 
less  successful  than  his  other  works.  Considered 
apart  from  the  tameness  of  its  execution,  it  might 
be  objected  to  it  that  it  represented  occurrences  in 
subservience  to  pre-established  theories.  Condillac 
returned,  after  the  completion  of  the  education  of 
the  young  prince,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  visit  again  after  the  day  of  his  entrance.  His 
work,  "  Le  Commerce  et  le  Gouvernement  consideres 
relativement  Fun  a  I'autre,"  which  is  an  application 
of  his  analytical  method  to  several  problems  in  the 
administration  of  the  state,  met,  however,  with  little 
approbation.  His  "  Logic,"  the  last  of  his  works, 
he  wrote  by  request  early  in  1780  as  a  manual  for 
the  Polish  schools.  Condillac  died  at  his  estate 
near  Bougenci  in  August  1780. 

CONDORCANQUI,  JOSEPH  GABRIEL,  an 
American  Spaniard,  who,  having  been  ill  treated  by 
a  magistrate,  and  sustained  an  act  of  injustice  from 
the  audiencia  of  Lima,  attempted  to  redress  his  own 
grievances  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Indians  by 
inciting  them  to  insurrection  against  the  Spanish 
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government  in  1780.  He  was  an  artful  and  inrepid 
man  ;  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Indians  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Tapac-Amura,  one  of  the  an- 
cient incas,  j)rofessing  a  desgin  to  restore  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  Manco-Cajjac  in  Peru,  a  ])roject  which 
had  been  entertained  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  scheme  was  at  first 
very  successful.  The  spirit  of  revolt  extended  far 
and  wide  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  contest 
lasted  three  years,  and  the  pretended  Tapac-Amaru 
was  hailed  inca  of  Peru.  His  conduct,  however, 
proved  obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Indians  were  too  feeble  and  desultory 
to  support  so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  Troops  were 
sent  against  him,  and  being  deserted  by  his  followers 
he  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

CONDORCET,  MARIE  JEAN  NICOLAS 
MARQUIS  DE,  was  born  in  September,  1743,  at 
Ribemont,  near  St.  Quentin,  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  Dauphiny.  By  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Jacques  Marie  de  Condorcet,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  he 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris.  At 
a  public  examination,  which  was  attended  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  Clairaut,  and  Fontaine,  the  manner  in  which  he 
solved  a  mathematical  proposition  gained  their  ap- 
plause, and  the  youth  of  sixteen  was  so  much  excited 
by  their  praises  that  from  that  time  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  exact  sciences.  The 
duke  of  Rochefoucault  was  his  patron,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
But  its  allurements  could  not  render  him  unfaithful 
to  the  severe  studies  which  he  had  chosen.  With 
astonishing  facility  and  versatility  Condorcet  treated 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  mathematics,  but  his 
genius  inclined  him  rather  to  lay  down  beautifid 
formulas  than  to  pursue  them  to  useful  applications 
Condorcet  also  wrote  academical  eulogies,  as  Fonte- 
nelle's  talents  in  this  department  were  very  much 
missed.  Although  his  "  Eloges  des  Academiciens 
Morts  avant"  leave  much  to  be  desired,  yet  they  were 
received  with  so  much  applause  that  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  academy,  in  1777,  w-as  not  refused  to 
him  even  by  his  rivals.  This  office  imposed  on  him 
the  necessity  of  investigating  the  various  departments 
of  the  sciences  (the  most  distinguished  promoters  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  eulogize),  in  order  to  be  able 
to  exhilnt  the  latest  discoveries ;  but  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  his  mathematical 
studies.  His  theory  of  comets  gained,  in  1778,  the 
prize  offered  by  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and  he  en- 
riched the  transactions  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Paris  with 
profound  contributions  in  the  department  of  the 
higher  mathematics.  The  aversion  of  the  minister 
Maurepas  to  Condorcet  delayed  his  entrance  into  the 
French  Academy  till  1782,  when  he  delivered  his  in- 
augural discourse  on  the  advantages  which  society 
may  derive  from  the  union  of  the  physical  and  moral 
sciences. 

Being  intimately  connected  with  Turgot,  he  was 
led  into  a  thorough  examination  of  the  system  of  the 
economists,  and  his  acquaintance  with  D'Alembert 
made  him  take  an  active  part  in  the  "  Encyclope'die," 
for  which  he  wrote  many  articles.  He  was  the  friend 
of  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  great  work.  In 
all  his  writings  he  displays  an  exalted  view  of  human 
nature — a  circumstance  much  to  his  honour,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated.     This  feeling  determined  him  in  favour 
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of  the  cause  of  the  American  coloTTRis  during  their 
contest  with  this  country.  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
the  enslaved  Negroes,  and  was  anxious  for  their  re- 
storation to  freedom.  In  17S7  Condorcet  pubUshed 
Voltaire's  Life,  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  complete 
edition  of  Voltaire's  works  which  he  had  give  a  to  the 
world  with  notes  and  illustrations,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  admiration  which  the  versatility  of  talent 
and  the  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity  of  this  great 
man  had  awakened  in  him.  Meanwhile  his  opinions 
of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of  men  estranged  him 
from  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault,  his  former  bene- 
factor, and  his  enemies  have  asserted  that  the  refusal 
of  the  post  of  instructer  to  the  dauphin  induced  him 
to  join  the  po})ular  party.  The  real  cause  v.-as  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  and  good.  He  wrote,  in 
favour  of  the  popular  cause,  "  Sur  les  Assemblees 
Provinciales,"  subsequently  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  de 
I'Homme  Public"  and  the  "  Feuille  Villageoise." 
Under  a  cold  exterior  he  possessed  the  jnost  ardent 
passions,  so  much  so  indeed  that  D'Aleml)ert  com- 
pared him  to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.  His 
"  Feuille  Villageoise,"  in  which  he  simply  stated  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  states,  exerted  considerable  intiuence.  On 
the  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the  king  he  repre- 
sented in  a  speech,  whicli  was  highly  admired,  the 
royal  dignity  as  an  anti-social  institution.  The  royal 
treasury,  of  wliicli  he  was  appointed  in  1791  com- 
missary, received  at  his  suggestion  the  name  of  na- 
tional treasury.  He  was  finally  elected  a  deputy  of 
Paris  to  the  legislative  assembl)',  and  very  soon, 
though  his  bodily  strength  seemed  inadequate  for 
the  office,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  assembly. 
In  February,  1792,  he  was  appointed  president, 
composed  the  proclamation  addressed  to  the  French 
and  to  Europe,  which  announced  the  abolition  of  the 
royal  dignity,  spoke  in  the  national  convention, 
where  he  had  a  seat  as  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Aisne,  for  the  most  part  indeed  with  the  Girondists, 
but  on  the  trial  of  Louis  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
severest  sentence  not  capital ;  at  the  same  time  he 
proposed  to  abolish  capital  punishments  except  in 
case  of  crimes  against  the  state.  This  participation 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  king  was  the  reason 
why  his  name  was  struck  otF  from  the  list  of  members 
of  the  academies  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  The  re- 
volution of  May  31,  1793,  prevented  the  constitution 
which  Condorcet  liad  drawn  u])  from  being  accepted. 
The  constitution  then  adopted  he  attacked  without 
moderation  or  reserve,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
nounced at  the  bar,  July  8,  1793.  He  was  accused 
of  being  an  accomplice  of  Brissot.  To  save  his  life 
he  concealed  himself  and  was  declared  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Madame  Verney,  a  woman  of 
noble  feelings,  secreted  him  for  eight  months.  She 
procured  him  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  even 
wrote  little  poems  to  enliven  his  spirits.  "While  in 
this  retreat,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  Con- 
dorcet wrote  his  excellent  "  Esquisse  d'un  Tableau 
Historique  des  Progres  de  1'  Esprit  Humain,"  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  that  liberty,  the  degeneracy  of  which 
caused  so  much  suffering.  In  answer  to  the  en- 
couraging words  of  his  protectress,  he  wrote  the 
"  Epitre  d'  un  Polonais  Exile  en  Sibe'rie  h.  sa  Femme," 
full  of  those  noble  sentiments  which  had  been  the 
rules  of  his  life.  He  at  last  learned  from  the  public 
papers  that  death  was  denounced  against  all  those 


who  concealed  a  proscribed  individuaL  In  spite  of 
the  prayers  of  the  generous  woman  who  had  given 
him  refuge,  he  left  her  and  fled  in  disguise  fronj 
Paris.  He  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  until 
driven  by  hunger  he  entered  a  small  inn  at  Clamar, 
where  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person  by  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Clamar,  and 
thrown  into  prison  to  undergo  a  more  strict  examina- 
tion. On  the  following  morning,  March  2S,  1794, 
he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  appa- 
rently having  swallowed  poison  wliich  he  always 
carried  about  him,  and  which  nothing  but  his  love 
for  his  wife  and  daughter  had  prevented  him  from 
using  before.  A  collection  of  his  numerous  writings, 
complete  with  the  exception  of  his  mathematical 
works,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1804 

CONFUCIUS,  also  KON-FU-TSE,  and  KUNG- 
FU- TSU,  a  teacher  of  religion  and  morals,  who, 
like  Moses  and  Zoroaster,  exercised  an  extensive  in- 
fluence on  his  own  and  succeeding  times,  and  now, 
after  thousands  of  years,  is  still  venerated  by  his 
countrymen,  and  respected  by  other  nations.  He 
lived  about  550  years  B.  C.  He  was  of  royal 
descent,  and  held  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  at  court, 
in  his  native  land,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu  (at  present 
Shang-Tong,  a  province  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  was  not  till  a  later  period  formed  into  a  single 
monarchy) ;  but,  as  the  king  would  not  follow  his 
advice,  he  resigned  his  dignity,  went  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sum,  and  became  a  teacher  of  morals.  He  led  a 
quiet  and  temperate  life,  and  was  distinguished 
ior  his  wisdom — neither  attempting  to  overthrow 
existing  estabUshments  nor  to  gain  dominion  by 
deceit  over  the  minds  of  men,  but  only  to  dissemi- 
nate precepts  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  He  taught  in 
the  cities  and  at  royal  courts,  and,  as  many  hearers 
assembled  about  him,  he  became  the  founder  of  a 
numerous  sect,  which  still  exists  in  China,  and  has 
extended  to  Cochin-China.  His  religious  opinions 
are  very  uncertain :  it  does  not  appear  that  he  changed 
or  purified  the  prevailing  faith.  It  may  be  inferred, 
however,  with  great  probability,  that  he  taught  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  favoured  and  propa- 
gated the  existing  belief  in  fate  and  soothsaying,  and 
in  the  worship  of  certain  good  spirits,  who  watch 
over  the  elements  and  the  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
It  is  certain  that  he  inculcated  it  as  a  duty  on  his  dis- 
ciples to  revere  their  ancestors.  We  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  that  jiart  of  his  doctrines  which  relates 
to  common  life,  and  contains  general  precepts  of 
practical  utility.  In  the  most  impressive  manner, 
he  enjoined  universal  benevolence,  justice,  virtue, 
and  honesty,  and  the  observance  of  all  usages  and 
customs  which  had  been  once  introduced,  it  being 
proper  that  they  who  live  together  should  live  in  the 
same  manner,  and  sympathise  in  each  other's  pains 
and  pleasures.  Sometimes  he  inculcates  reverence 
of  old  age  ;  sometimes  he  shows  how  the  tendencies 
of  children  should  be  guided,  and  their  rising  pas- 
sions corrected.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  the  peace- 
ful virtues  of  domestic  life,  and  sometimes  he  ex- 
horts monarchs  to  exercise  justice  and  humanity. 
He  praises  the  delights  of  friendship,  and  teaches 
the  forgiveness  of  offences. 

As  a  lawgiver  he  deserves  less  honour.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  extended  the  limits  of  paternal 
authority  too  far,  for  he  allowed  parents  even  the  right 
to  sell  their  children.  It  was  a  sophism  unworthy  of 
his  wisdom  to  say,  as  children  can  sell  themselves. 
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no  one  should  hesitate  to  give  this  right  to  the 
authors  of  their  existence.  Confucius  erred  espe- 
cially in  viewing  legislation  as  nothing  but  a  branch 
of  morals,  and  was  satisfied,  therefore,  with  giving 
general  precepts  on  this  subject.  Moreover,  esteem 
for  the  early  lawgivers  of  his  people  prevented  him 
from  making  careful  investigations  for  himself:  he 
acquiesced  rather  in  the  decisions  of  those  celebrated 
men  of  whom  he  called  himself  the  disciple.  His 
conduct  is  worthy  of  praise,  inasmuch  as  he  en- 
couraged marriage,  and  recommended  agriculture : 
trade  he  did  not  positively  denounce,  but  he  was  less 
favourable  to  it.  Of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  the 
*'  Shu-King,"  or  "  Shan-Shu,"  is  the  most  import- 
ant; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  parts  of  it  were 
written  by  him.  In  comparing  Confucius,  Moham- 
med, and  Zoroaster,  Mohammed  bears  away  the  palm 
aa  the  founder  of  a  religion,  Zoroaster  as  a  lawgiver, 
and  Confucius  as  a  moralist. 

CONGREVE,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Enghsh 
dramatist,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  tiie 
county  of  Staiford.  His  father  held  a  command  in 
the  army.  Young  Congreve  was  born  in  1G70,  and 
educated  in  Ireland  at  the  free-school  of  Kilkenny, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  which  his  father  had  been 
led  in  the  course  of  military  service.  From  Kilkenny 
he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  thence  to 
the  Middle  Temple,  London,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  legal  profession.  Like  many  men  who  are  placed 
in  a  similar  situation,  he  soon  deserted  the  law,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  polite  litera- 
ture. At  a  very  early  age  he  wrote  a  novel,  entitled 
the  "  Incognita,"  which  is  sprightly  and  intricate, 
but  not  natural.  This  was  followed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  by  his  comedy  of  the  "  Old  Bachelor," 
pronounced  by  Dryden  the  greatest_^rs^  play  that  he 
had  ever  beheld.  Its  success  acquired  for  the  author 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Halifax,  who  immediately 
made  him  a  commissioner  for  licensing  hackney- 
coaches,  soon  after  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe 
office,  and  finally  conferred  on  him  a  very  lucrative 
place  in  the  customs.  His  next  play,  the  "  Douljle 
Dealer,"  was  not  very  successful  in  representation  ; 
but  his  third,  the  comedy  of  "Love  for  Love,"  proved 
extremely  popular.  Not  content  with  his  fame  in 
comedy,  he  now  essayed  tragedy;  and,  in  1697,  pro- 
duced his  "  Mourning  Bride,"  the  reception  of  which 
was  extremely  favourable.  The  composition  of  four 
such  plays  before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  early  genius  in  a  line  of  com- 
position demanding  great  observation  and  experi- 
ence. He  soon  after  closed  his  dramatic  career  with 
the  "  Way  of  the  World,"  considered  by  many  critics 
as  the  most  perfect  of  his  comedies,  but  which  was 
notwithstanding  received  so  coldly  that  he  resent- 
fully determined  to  relinquish  a  species  of  writing  in 
which,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. A  masque,  entitled  the  "Judgment  of 
Paris,"  and  "  Semele,"  an  opera,  the  latter  of  which 
was  never  represented,  close  the  list  of  his  labours 
for  the  stage.  He,  however,  continued  to  write  oc- 
casional verses  on  public  subjects;  and  in  1710  pvib- 
lished  a  collection  of  his  plays  and  poems,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  early  patron.  Lord  Halifax,  to  whose 
person  and  party  he  remained  attached  in  all  for- 
tunes. The  remainder  of  the  life  of  Congreve  was 
spent  in  polished  intercourse  and  literary  leisure; 
and,  amidst  the  fierce  party  contention  which  divided 
almost  all  the  other  wits  of  the  day,  he  pursued  a 
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dignified  neutrality,  and  was  praised  and  compli- 
mented on  both  sides.  Steele  dedicated  to  him  his 
"  Miscellanies,"  and  Pope  his  translation  of  the 
"  Iliad." 

On  the  return  of  his  friends  to  power,  he  received 
the  additional  sinecure  of  secretary  to  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  and,  thus  rendered  affluent,  seemed  desir- 
ous of  dropping  the  character  of  a  man  of  letters 
altogether.  When  Voltaire,  in  a  visit,  alluded  to  his 
writings,  he  affected  to  regard  them  as  trifies  beneath 
him,  and  hinted  that  he  only  exjjccted  to  be  visited 
as  a  gentleman.  Voltaire  replied  that  had  he  been 
merely  a  gentleman  he  should  never  have  been  de- 
sirous of  seeing  him.  His  latter  years  were  clouded 
with  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  he  died  in  January, 
1729,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  in  London. 

Congreve  stands  high  on  the  list  of  English  writers 
of  comedy,  for  which  distinction  he  is  indebted  less 
to  a  lively  and  humorous  delineation  of  natural 
character  than  to  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  wit  in 
his  dialogue,  united  to  originality  of  plot,  and  to  new 
combinations  of  factitious  manners.  He  drew  little 
from  common  life ;  and  if  his  portraits  of  sharpers 
and  coquettes,  men  without  {)rincij)le  and  women 
without  delicacy,  are  just  portraitures  of  the  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  day,  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  must  have  operated  most  dreadfully  on  the  na- 
tional character.  His  "  Love  for  Love "  still  oc- 
casionally appears,  but  none  of  the  other  pieces  can 
be  sufficiently  pruned  of  their  licentiousness  for 
modern  representation.  Tiie  "  Mourning  Bride  "  is 
well  constructed ;  but  the  florid  elevation  of  the 
language  is  in  the  highest,  degree  unnatural.  It  has, 
however,  some  fine  poetic  passages.  The  poetry  of 
Congreve  is  below  mediocrity,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  songs  and  short  effusions  of  gaiety  or  satire. 


Congreve  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  and 
his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  for 
some  days.  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed 
with  great  solemnity  to  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel, 
and  his  body  was  ultimately  interred  in  the  abbey 
His  tomb  is  represented  in  the  above  cut. 

CONGREVE,  SIR  VVILLIAM,  BART.,  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  rockets  called  by  his  name.  He 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  1772,  co- 
operated actively  in  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  British  army  by  the  duke  of  York,  was  a 
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member  of  parliament,  general  of  artillery,  inspector 
of  the  roval  laboratory,  &c.  In  1S16  he  accompanied 
the  grand  prince  Nicholas,  afterwards  emperor  of 
Russia,  on  his  tour  through  England.  In  1824  a 
company  was  formed  for  lighting  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe  with  gas,  of  which  Congreve  was  at  the 
head.  He  wrote  an  "  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance,"  and  a  "  Description 
of  the  Hydro-Pneumatic  Lock."  He  died  at  Tou- 
louse, in  France,  May  16,  1828. 

CONINGSMARK,  CHARLES  JOHN. —We 
know  but  little  of  the  early  life  of  this  extraordinary 
assassin.  He  was  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  born  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  addition  to  holding 
the  rank  of  count,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  came  over  to  this  country 
at  the  same  time  as  Charles  II.  returned  from  the 
continent.  He  is  principally  known  in  this  country 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne.  This  atrocious  deed, 
to  which  Coningsmark  was  stimulated  by  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  countess  of  Ogle,  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  to  whom  Mr.  Thynne  had  been 
contracted,  was  perpetrated  in  Pall  Mall,  near  the 
bottom  of  St.  Alban's  Street,  as  the  unfortunate  man 
was  returning  from  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law. 
Lady  Northumberland,  who  lived  in  St.  James's 
Street.  At  the  hour  of  eight  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
metroj)ohs,  almost  within  sight  of  a  royal  palace,  and 
notwithstanding  a  ninning  footman  with  a  blazing 
flambeau  preceded  the  equipage,  the  villains  ha\ing 
stopped  and  surrounded  the  coach,  Charles  Boratzi, 
a  native  of  Poland,  discharged  a  blunderbuss,  loaded 
with  bullets,  at  Mr.  Thynne,  which  penetrating  and 
dreadfully  lacerating  his  body,  he  languished  in 
great  agonies  a  few  hours  and  died.  So  flagrant,  and 
in  England  so  unusual,  an  enormity  as  waylaying  a 
man  in  order  to  murder  him,  naturally  raised  the 
indignation  of  the  public,  and  excited  the  vigilance 
of  the  ])olice. 

The  count  was  seized  a  few  days  after  near  Graves- 
end  in  disguise,  and  attempting  to  procure  a  passage 
in  an  outward-boimd  ship.  His  three  desperados 
were  also  soon  after  taken  into  custody,  and,  with 
Coningsmark,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the 
chief  justices  Pemberton  and  North,  the  chief  baron 
Montague,  the  recorder,  and  others.  Three  of  the 
assassins  after  a  long  trial  were  clearly  convicted  of 
murder,  as  well  as  by  their  own  confession  as  by 
depositions  previously  taken  by  the  coroner  and  other 
strong  evidence ;  but,  strange  to  tell,  the  original 
proposer  and  promoter  of  all  the  mischief,  the  in- 
famous Coningsmark,  by  far  the  most  criminal,  was 
acquitted,  while  the  three  wretched  men  whom  he 
had  corrupted  and  employed  were  executed,  under 
circumstances  of  general  hatred  and  indignation. 

The  contriver  of  an  act  at  which  the  heart  revolts 
thus  escaping  punishment  was  a  national  disappoint- 
ment, and  naturally  exasperated  the  friends  and 
family  of  the  deceased.  A  writer  of  that  period, 
without  producing  any  corroborating  proofs,  throws 
out  a  rash  charge  of  corruption  against  the  presiding 
judge  (Pemberton)  and  the  jury.  "  Of  the  latter, 
many  of  whom  were  foreigners,  but  most  of  them 
respectable  men,"  says  a  cotemporary  author,  "  I  am 
not  prepared  to  speak  ;  but,  as  to  the  judge,  we  must 
not  admit  lightly  an  accusation  which  would  brand 
with  everlasting  infamy  a  man  who  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  a  profession  in  which  eminence  and 


promotion  are  not  very  easily  attained,  but  which, 
by  toil  and  perseverance,  assisted  by  lucky  incidents, 
he  had  procured ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  dou- 
ceur a  profligate  foreign  adventurer  coidd  present 
would  have  seduced  an  eminent  judge,  of  moderate 
enjoyments,  to  forget  his  duty  and  risk  his  independ- 
ence, his  fame,  and  his  life.  I  rather  impute  the 
guilty  count's  acquittal  to  the  fraudulent  conduct  of 
an  interpreter  employed  to  explain  the  evidence  to 
the  foreign  part  of  the  jury  :  he  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  count's  family  in  some  subordinate 
situation,  appeared  during  the  whole  trial  to  interest 
himself  strongly  in  his  behalf,  and  was  several  times 
checked  by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  crown  for 
coming  fonvard  too  officiously  when  not  called  upon, 
and  was  told  that  he  acted  the  part  of  an  ad^'ocate 
rather  than  an  interpreter.  The  Cliief  Justice  Pem- 
berton, I  confess,  appears  to  have  had  a  bias  in  fa- 
vour of  the  prisoner;  I  hope  and  believe  not  a  corrupt 
one.  It  was  also  remarked  that  the  three  condemned 
were  not  asked,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  what  they 
had  to  say  in  their  defence,  why  sentence  should 
not  be  pronounced  against  them.  I  have  perused 
the  trial  with  some  attention,  and  confess  that  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind  of  the 
count's  guilt.  In  such  infernal  transactions  positive 
evidence  can  very  rarely  be  procured,  as  they  are 
generally  carried  on  in  darkness  and  mystery  ;  but 
Coningsmark's  previous  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  miu-derers,  his  purchasing  clothes  for  one 
and  weapons  for  another,  the  virulent  manner  in 
which  he  had  long  spoken  of  Mr.  Thynne,  and  a 
singular  question  he  directed  a  person  to  ask  of  the 
Swedish  envoy,  concerning  the  legality  of  marrying 
Lady  Ogle,  in  case  of  Mr.  Thynne's  fsdling  in  a  ren- 
contre with  him,  his  perpetually  changing  lodgings 
and  going  by  a  feigned  name  when  he  came  to  Lon- 
don to  direct  the  nefarious  business,  and,  lastly,  his 
attempting  to  escape  in  disguise,  and  telling  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house  he  lodged  in  that  he  was  going  to 
Windsor,  when  he  actually  went  to  Gravesend,  were 
proof  circumstantial  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  strong 
to  convince  most  persons  of  his  guilt.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  the  trial  without  remarking  the  great 
lenity,  inclination  to  mercy,  and  scrupulous  attention 
in  every  minute  particular,  paid  to  these  abominable 
culprits.  It  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  rather 
a  dangerous  extreme  with  respect  to  them;  and  I  am 
of  opinion  enabled  the  count,  who  was  treated  with 
too  much  respect  and  delicacy,  to  make  impressions 
on  the  jury  which  ultimately  tended  to  his  acquittal. 
But  all  the  pains  he  took,  all  the  guilt  he  incurred, 
and  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  could  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose  he  wished.  Abhorring  his 
crime,  and  detesting  the  perpetrator  of  it.  Lady  Ogle 
would  never  admit  him  into  her  presence,  and  was 
afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who, 
although  she  was  a  virgin  widow,  was  in  fact  her 
third  husband,  the  lady  having  been  betrothed  in 
her  infancy  to  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  only  son  of 
Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  died  in  his  child- 
hood. After  escaping  punishment  for  a  crime  he 
had  committed,  the  count,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
unbridled  profligacy,  and  with  the  conscience  of  a 
murderer,  was  put  to  death  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  innocent. 

"  Wandering,  restless,  and  self- tormented,  over  va- 
rious parts  of  tlurope,  he  visited  the  court  of  (I  be- 
lieve at  that  time)  the  duke  of  Hanover,  whose  son. 
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the  prince  of  Zell,  was  afterwards  George  I.,  king  of 
England.     In  the  indiscriminate  ardour  of  vicious 

Eassion,  and  taking  advantages  of  domestic  discord, 
e  presumed  to  cast  unhallowed  looks  on  the  princess 
of  Zell,  who  had  for  some  time  lived  in  a  comfortless 
state  of  estranged  nuptial  affection,  the  prince  in- 
dulging a  culpable  latitude  in  female  intercourse, 
whilst  his  wife  lived  almost  in  a  state  of  seclusion  in 
her  own  apartments.  But  one  of  the  frail  court 
favourites,  a  most  artful  creature,  afterwards  created 
duchess  of  Munster,  ha\"ing  lately  displeased  this  un- 
faithful husband,  and  being  fearful  of  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife,  saw  with  pleasure  and  privately  en- 
couraged the  insolent  pretensions  of  the  count, 
assuring  him  that  a  man  of  his  personal  accomplish- 
ments and  merit  could  not  fail  succeeding,  after  a 
little  perseverance,  with  a  lady  so  very  ill-used." 

Having  at  the  same  time  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  prince,  by  apt  emissaries  and  distant  suggestions, 
concerning  the  marked  attentions  and  known  cha- 
racter of  Coningsmark,  this  abominable  woman  Ijy 
means  of  a  bribe  prevailed  on  a  valet  of  court,  Wer- 
enhausen,  who  attended  the  princess,  to  go  to  the 
count's  lodging  and  inform  him  that  the  princess  of 
Zell  wished  to  speak  with  him  immediately  on  an 
affair  of  importance.  The  man  of  gallantry,  flattering 
himself  that  the  lady's  reserve  had  at  length  relaxed, 
hurried  to  what  he  considered  as  an  appointment ; 
while  the  insidious  contriver  of  the  meditated  mis- 
chief, repairing  without  delay  to  the  jjrince  and 
affecting  a  concern  for  the  honour  of  his  house,  told 
him  she  could  no  longer  be  a  silent  observer  of  the 
flagitious  conduct  of  his  wife, — that  if  any  doubt  re- 
mained of  her  infidelity  his  highness  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  his  own  dis- 
honour,— that  the  favoured  lover,  at  the  moment  she 
spoke,  was  with  the  princess  in  her  bed-chamber! 
the  conspirers  against  this  unfortunate  lady  having 
chosen  an  hour  when  they  knew  she  would  be  in 
that  place,  and  the  valet  being  previously  instructed 
to  which  room  he  was  to  conduct  the  count.  The 
irritated  husband,  constitutionally  and  ungovernably 
passionate,  rushed  furiously,  sword  in  hand,  to  the 
apartment,  and  meeting  the  count  at  the  door  just 
returning  from  the  princess,  who  had  assured  him  she 
had  never  sent,  he,  without  uttering  a  word,  plunged 
his  weapon  into  the  bosom  of  the  assassin,  whose 
miserable  death  furnished  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  moral  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
sure  even  in  this  world  to  overtake  and  punish  the 
perpetrators  of  great  offences  against  the  laws  which 
God  has  prescribed  for  the  governance  of  man. 

CONON,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  was  one 
of  the  generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiades  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and, 
engaging  Callicratidas,  was  defeated,  but  afterwards 
gained  a  victory,  in  which  the  S])artan  commander 
lost  his  hfe.  On  the  subjugation  of  Athens,  B.  C. 
405,  he  remained  at  Cyprus,  forming  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  his  country.  By 
persuading  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Lacedsemonians  was  injurious  to 
the  safety  of  his  dominions,  and  that  they  could  only 
be  checked  by  rendering  the  Athenians  able  to  oppose 
them,  he  procured  the  command  of  a  Persian  fleet, 
B.  C.  398,  attacked  the  Spartan  admiral  Pisander 
near  Cnidos,  and,  killing  him  with  his  own  hand, 
defeated  the  Spartans,  who  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
their  fleet.     The  em])ire  of  the  sea  was  immediately 


transferred,  and  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 

Asia  Minor  immediately  ceased.  Conon  then  returned 
to  Attica,  and  employed  his  sailors  and  workmen 
in  restoring  the  fortifications  of  Athens.  He  fell  a 
prey  to  the  hatred  and  en\y  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who,  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Persians,  accused 
him  of  plotting  the  delivery  of  ^'Eolia  and  Ionia  to 
his  countrymen,  and  of  the  misapjjrojjriation  of  the 
king's  money  and  forces.  He  was  accordingly  ap- 
prehended, and,  as  some  writers  relate,  was  put  to 
death  at  Susa ;  others  say  that  he  made  his  escape  ; 
but  the  event  is  doubtful. 

CONSTANCE  FALCON,  or  PHAULKON, 
a  political  adventurer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
whose  proper  name  was  Constantin.  He  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Cephalonia  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  embarked  for  England,  whence  he  went  to  the 
East  Indies.  Having  gained  some  property  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  he  undertook  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  ilalabar,  where  he  was  ship- 
wrecked and  lo.st  every  thing  ;  but,  meeting  with  an 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  Siam  to  Persia  who  had 
suffered  the  same  misfortune,  he  procured  a  bark, 
and  conveyed  the  Siamese  envoy  to  his  own  country 
The  latter  recommended  Constance  to  the  barcalon,  or 
prime  minister,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  On 
the  death  of  his  master,  the  king  offered  him  the 
same  post,  which  he  accordingly  accepted.  He 
undertook  the  project  of  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  Siamese,  and  induced  the  king  of  Siam  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Louis  XIV.  The  ambassadors  died 
on  their  route ;  but  the  French  monarch,  hearing  of 
the  scheme,  sent  two  envoys,  with  some  Jesuits,  to 
Siam.  French  troops  were  also  introduced  into  the 
country.  These  circumstances  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  native  princes  and  nobility,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  conspiracy,  which  terminated  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king  and  the  death  of  Constance,  who 
was  beheaded. 

CONSTANT,  BENJAMIN,  adistinguished French 
statesman,  who  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  French  revolution,  but  was  directed 
to  quit  Paris  by  the  first  consul.  He  afterwards 
returned,  and  was  alternately  favourable  to  Bona- 
parte and  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons.  He  ulti- 
mately died  at  Paris  in  1830.  "Walstein,"  a  tragedy 
in  fi\e  acts,  was  his  most  important  Uterary  pro- 
duction. 

CONST.ANTINE.— Caius  Flavius  Valerius  Aure- 
lius  Claudius  Constantine,  surnamed  the  Great,  son 
of  tlie  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  and  of  his  wife 
Helena,  was  born  A.  D.  274.  "When  Constantine's 
father  was  associated  in  the  government  by  Dioclesian 
the  son  was  retained  at  court  as  a  hostage,  but  was 
educated  with  the  greatest  care.  After  Dioclesian 
and  Maximian  Hercules  had  laid  down  the  reins  of 
government,  Constantine  fled  to  Britain  to  his  father, 
to  escape  the  machinations  of  Galerius.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
soldiery,  in  the  year  306.  Galerius  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  allow  him  the  title  of"  Augustus,"  and  gave  him 
that  of  "  Cajsar"  only.  Constantine,  however,  took 
possession  of  the  countries  which  had  Ijeen  subject 
to  his  fatlier,  viz.,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  He 
overcame  the  Franks,  who  had  formerly  overrun  the 
territory  of  Gaul,  made  prisoners  of  two  of  their 
leaders,  followed  them  over  the  Rhine,  surprised  and 
defeated  them.  He  then  directed  his  arms  against 
Maxentius,  who  had  joined  Maximian  against  him. 
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In  the  campaign  in  Italy  he  saw,  it  is  eaiJ,  a  flaming 
cross  in  the  hea\'ens,  beneath  the  sun,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces" — Under  this  sign 
thou  shalt  conquer.  In  the  following  night  Christ 
himself  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
take  for  his  standard  an  imitation  of  the  fiery  cross 
which  he  had  seen.  He  accordingly  caused  a  standard 
to  be  made  in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  labarum. 
Some  days  after  this  he  vanquished  the  army  of 
Maxentius,  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  drove  it 
into  the  Tiber.  He  then  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
set  at  liberty  all  whom  iSIaxentius  had  unjustly 
imprisoned,  and  pardoned  all  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  him.  He  was  declared  by  the  senate  chief 
Augustus  and  pontifex  maximus.  In  the  year  313, 
together  with  Licinius,  he  published  the  memorable 
edict  of  toleration,  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  By 
this  every  one  was  allowed  to  embrace  the  religion 
most  agreeable  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  and  all 
the  property  was  restored  to  the  Christians  that  had 
been  taken  from  them  during  the  persecutions.  They 
were  also  made  ehgible  to  public  offices.  This  edict 
marks  the  period  of  the  triumph  of  the  cross  and  the 
downfal  of  paganism. 

Constantine  had  married  his  daughter  to  Licinius; 
but  the  latter,  jealous  of  his  fame,  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  against  him,  which  he  displayed  by  persecuting 
the  Christians.  Both  emperors  took  up  arms,  and 
met  in  Pannonia,  A.  D.  314.  Constantine,  surrounded 
by  bishops  and  priests,  besought  the  assistance  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians ;  while  Licinius,  calling 
upon  his  soothsayers  and  magicians,  relied  upon  the 
protection  of  their  gods.  Licinius  was  defeated, 
but  the  conqueror  granted  him  peace.  He  however 
renewed  hostilities,  was  vanquished  again,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  at  Constantine's  command. 
Thus  the  latter  became,  in  325,  the  sole  head  of  the 
eastern  and  western  empires.  His  first  and  chief 
cares  were  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order,  and 
the  propagation  of  his  religion.  Many  beneficial 
decrees  were  proclaimed  by  him.  Amongst  these 
were  those  which  abolislied  all  the  establishments  of 
debauchery,  ordered  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be 
supported  at  his  expense,  gave  permission  to  com- 
plain of  his  officers,  and  promised  that  the  emperor 
would  not  only  hear  complaints,  but  compensate  the 
complainants  for  injuries  received  when  they  were 
proved  to  exist.  He  diminished  the  land-taxes  one 
quarter ;  and,  to  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  them, 
he  caused  a  new  valuation  of  estates  to  be  taken. 
The  state  treasury  had  always  been  enriched  by  the 
property  of  criminals  ;  but  Constantine  spared  the 
property  of  their  wives,  and  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  their  children.  Death  in  prison,  he  said,  was 
a  cruel  punishment  for  the  innocent,  and  an  insuffi- 
cient penalty  for  the  guilty ;  he  therefore  ordered 
all  trials  of  prisoners  to  take  place  at  once.  He  for- 
bade the  use  of  unwholesome  dungeons  and  oppres- 
sive chains.  The  reason  which  he  assigned  was 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  secure  the  person  of  the  ac- 
cused, but  not  to  injure  him.  He  gave  leave  to  sick 
persong,  widows,  and  orphans,  to  appeal  from  the 
local  magistrates,  and  refused  this  privilege  to  their 
adversaries. 

It  had  been  customary  for  the  heirs  of  a  person 
deceased  to  divide  his  slaves  amongst  them  ;  Con- 
stantine forbade  the  separation,  in  these  cases,  of 
husbands  from  their  wives  and  of  parents  from  their 
children.     Divorces  had  been  very  common  among 


the  Romans,  but  he  made  them  much  more  difficult- 
To  the  Christians  he  gave  permission  not  only  to 
erect  churches,  but  to  be  remunerated  for  the  cost 
of  them  from  his  domains.  Amidst  all  the  cares  of 
government  and  the  occupations  of  war,  he  found 
leisure  to  assemble  the  council  of  Aries,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism  of  the  Donatists.  The  oecumeni- 
cal council  held  at  Nice  in  Bithynia,  A.  D.  325,  was 
attended  by  him  in  person ;  and,  in  November,  329, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  of  the  em- 
pire at  Byzantium,  upon  the  Bosphorus,  in  Thrace. 
The  city  of  Byzantium  had  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  Severus ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine, 
enlarged,  and  adorned  with  open  squares,  fountains, 
a  circus,  and  palaces,  and  called  by  his  own  name. 
Highly  favoured  by  nature,  it  soon  rivalled  Rome 
herself.  All  the  wealth  of  the  empire  was  collected  in 
the  east ;  thither  the  nations  poured  their  tribute 
and  their  trade  ;  and  Rome,  the  ancient  mistress  of 
the  world,  sunk  from  her  supremacy.  Constan- 
tine divided  the  empire  into  four  parts,  which  were 
governed  by  four  pretorian  prefects ;  but  he  contri- 
buted to  bring  much  evil  on  the  empire  by  employ- 
ing mercenary  troops  to  guard  the  frontiers  ;  and  the 
legions  which  had  occupied  the  frontiers  were  dis- 
persed in  the  provinces.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  favoured  the  Arians,  to  which  he  was  in- 
duced l)y  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  he  even 
lianished  many  catholic  bishops.  In  the  year  337 
he  fell  sick  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicomedia,  was 
baptized,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years. 

Constantine  committed  a  great  political  error  in 
dividing  his  empire  among  his  three  sons,  Constan- 
tine, Constantius,  and  Constans.  The  condemna- 
tion of  his  sonCrispus,  who  had  been  falsely  accused 
by  his  stepmother  of  an  attempt  to  seduce  her,  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  stain  on  his  memory.  His 
zeal  for  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  excited 
not  less  by  the  knowledge  that  the  religion  M'hich 
was  embraced  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  prevail,  and  that  of  course 
the  strength  of  the  government  must  be  increased  by 
protecting  it,  than  by  a  wish  to  apply  its  consoling 
powers  to  the  relief  of  a  heavy  conscience.  He 
has  been  accused  of  inordinate  ambition,  excessive 
liberality,  and  an  oriental  fondness  of  parade.  But 
he  was  brave  at  the  head  of  his  army,  mild  and  in- 
dulgent in  his  intercourse  with  his  sidjjects,  the 
favourite  of  his  people,  the  terror  of  his  foes.  In 
the  year  332  he  fought  successfully  against  the  Goths, 
who  had  already  experienced  his  power.  His  eldest 
son  gained  many  victories  over  them,  and  about 
100,000  of  the  enemy  perished  by  the  sword  or  by 
hunger.  Constantine  made  use  of  his  advantages 
only  to  grant  them  a  favourable  peace,  upon  terms 
equally  beneficial  to  himself  He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  nd  his  empn-e  of  a  disgraceful  tribute, 
which  his  predecessors  had  paid  to  these  barbarians, 
and  to  secure  his  frontier  upon  the  Danube.  The 
Sarmatians,  who  had  been  expelled  their  country  by 
the  slaves  whom  they  had  injudiciously  armed 
against  the  Goths  and  who  took  refuge  in  his  domin- 
ions, he  provided  with  lands  in  ITirace,  Lesser  Scythia, 
Macedonia,  and  in  Italy  itself.  He  even  resolved,  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year  and  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  to  take  the  field  against  the  Persians.  He 
was  fond  of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  of  arms,  and 
gaA'e  them  his  protection.  He  read  much,  and  wrote 
nearly  all  his  own  letters.     In  Eusebius  we  find 
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many  proofs  of  his  theological  learning.  Among  all 
the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
character,  influence,  and  policy  of  Constantine,  Gib- 
bon, from  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  the  pro- 
foundness of  his  views,  appears  to  deserve  the  first 
place. 

CONTE',  NICHOLAS  JACQUES,  a  painter  and 
chemist,  l>ut  particularly  distinguished  for  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  mechanical  contrivances,  was  born  at 
St.  Ce'neri,  near  Seez  (department  of  Orme),  in  1755, 
and  died  in  1S05.  His  mechanical  genius  was  dis- 
])layed,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  violin  (whicli  was  used  at  several  concerts) 
with  no  other  instrument  than  a  knife.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  without  having  received  any  instructions, 
he  e.xecuted  several  paintings  of  the  hospital  of 
Seez.  This  success  did  not  prevent  him  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences. 
He  went  to  Paris,  and  invented  a  hydraulic  machine, 
which  was  mentioned  v/ith  approbation  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  In  1793  he  was  ap])oipted  one 
of  the  committee  for  making  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  decomposition  of  water  by  iron,  instead  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  his  activity  and  skill  on  this 
commission  occasioned  his  appointment  of  director 
of  the  aerostatic  school  at  Meudon.  Conte  suggested 
the  idea  ofestablishinga  place  of  deposit  for  useful  ma- 
chines, tools,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  whicli  the  con- 
ser\'atory  was  instituted.  He  afterwards  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  an  excellent  kind  of  crayons  into 
France,  and  estalilished  a  great  manufactory,  which 
still  supplies  all  France  with  them.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  179S  to  accompany  the  French  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  his  services  were  of  the  greatest 
value.  He  constructed  a  furnace  on  the  Pharos, 
near  Alexandria,  in  the  space  of  two  days  for  red- 
hot  balls,  with  which  the  English  were  repelled,  and 
thus  time  was  given  for  fortifying  that  place. 

The  machines  and  instruments  of  the  army  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  Conte  was  obliged 
to  furnish  every  thing,  even  the  tools :  he  con- 
structed windmills,  machines  for  the  mint  at  Cairo, 
for  an  oriental  printing  establishment,  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  gunpowder,  &c.,  and  cannon  founderies, 
manufactured  steel,  paper,  swords  for  the  soldiers, 
utensils  for  the  hospitals,  instruments  for  the  engi- 
neers, telescopes  for  the  astronomers,  microscopes 
for  the  naturalists,  drums,  trumpets,  in  short,  every 
thing  necessary  for  such  a  military  and  scientific  ex- 
pedition in  such  a  country  as  Egypt.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  and  invented  a 
gi'aving  machine,  which,  by  performing  certain  parts 
of  the  labour,  spared  the  artist  much  time  and 
trouble.  The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  threw  him  into  a  lingering  disease, 
and  he  survived  her  but  a  short  time.  Conte  was  a 
member  of  the  legion  of  honour.  His  simplicity, 
integrity,  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  warmth  of 
affection  rendered  him  no  less  amiable  and  estimable 
in  private  life  than  his  science  and  ingenuity  made 
him  valuable  to  the  nation. 

COOK,  JAMES.— This  distinguished  English  ma- 
riner and  geographical  discoverer  was  born  at  Marton 
m  Yorkshire,  October  27,1728.  Hisparents  were  of 
the  class  of  labourers.  AH  the  education  he  received 
amounted  only  to  English  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic.  He  was  then  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  bound  apprentice  to  a  small  shopkeeper  in 


the  neighbouring  tov.'n  of  Snaith,  which  is  on  thp 
sea-coast.  Here  he  became  so  attached  to  a  sea-life 
that  he  could  not  rest  till  his  wish  was  gratified  ;  and 
his  master  was  at  last  induced  to  let  him  off,  when 
he  entered  himself  as  one  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  en- 


gaged m  the  coal-trade.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war,  in  1755,  he  entered  the  royal  navy. 
In  1759  he  was  made  ma.ster  of  the  Mercury,  which 
belonged  to  the  squadron  sent  against  Quebec,  and 
performed  the  hazardous  service  of  taking  soundings 
inthe  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  Frencli  encamp- 
ment. He  also  made  a  chart  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
below  Quebec  in  a  verj'  satisfactory  manner.  After 
the  capture  of  Quebec  he  assisted  at  the  taking  of 
Newfoundland,  and  after\vards  made  a  survey  of  the 
harbour  of  Placentia. 

At  the  end  of  1762  Cook  returned  to  England; 
but,  the  next  year,  he  went  again  to  Newfoundland 
as  marine  surveyor.  After  again  visiting  England 
he  went  out  in  the  same  cajjacity  with  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  appointed  governor  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland. In  this  situation  he  made  himself  known 
to  the  Royal  Society  by  the  communication  of  an  ol)- 
servation  on  a  solar  eclipse,  in  1 760,  with  the  longi- 
tude of  the  place  deduced  from  it.  In  176S  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Endeavour,  a 
vessel  destined  to  convey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  persons 
employed  by  government  to  make  observations  on 
the  transit  of  Venus.  He  sailed  from  Deptford, 
June  30,  1768,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks,  and  the  Swedish  naturalist  Doctor 
Daniel  Solander.  The  transit  of  Venus,  June  3, 
1769,  was  advantageously  observed  at  Otaheite  ;  the 
neiglibouring  islands  were  explored,  and  lieutenant 
Cook  then  sailed  for  yiew  Zealand,  where  he  arrived 
in  October.  Six  months  were  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  shores  of  the  islands,  after  which  he  took 
his  departure  for  New  Holland,  the  eastern  coast  of 
which  he  attentively  surveyed. 

On  his  return  Cook  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
master  and  commander  in  the  navy.  An  account  of 
the  voyage  drawn  uj)  l)y  Dr.  Hawkesworth  was 
sjieedily  published,  and  a  second  expedition  was 
planned  to  explore  the  antarctic  regions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
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a  circum-polar  southern  continent.  On  this  occasion 
two  ships  were  employed — the  Resolution,  of  which 
Captain  Cook  had  the  command,  and  the  Adventure 
under  Captain  Furneaux.  Doctor  John  Reinhold 
Forster  and  his  son  went  out  as  naturalists,  Mr. 
Hodges  as  painter,  and  Messrs.  Wales  and  Bayley 
as  astronomers.  The  voyage  was  commenced  in 
July,  1772  ;  and  after  proceeding  as  far  south  as  the 
latitude  of  71°,  where  a  barrier  of  ice  opposed  any 
further  progress,  discovering  the  island  of  New 
Georgia,  in  oi"  south  latitude,  and  visiting  Otaheite 
and  other  places.  Captain  Cooke  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1775.  So  successful  were  the  means  em- 
ployed by  Captain  Cook  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
among  his  crew,  that  only  one  man  was  lost  by  sick- 
ness during  the  expedition.  The  captain  having 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  describ- 
ing the  regulations  and  remedies  which  he  had 
adopted,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  that  body,  and 
for  his  experiments  rewarded  by  the  Copleian  gold 
medal.  Government  rewarded  him  with  the  rank  of 
post-captain  in  the  navy,  and  the  appointment  of 
captain  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  narrative  of  this 
voyage  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Cook  himself,  and 
merely  arranged  for  the  press  by  Doctor  Douglas, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 

In  July,  177(3,  Cook  sailed  onan  expedition  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  communication  existed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  in  the  arctic  regions.  In 
this  voyage  he  again  commanded  the  Resolution, 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  Discovery,  and  ex- 
plored a  considerable  extent  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America.  He  also  discovered  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  and  to  Owhyhee,  one  of  this  group,  he  re- 
turned from  his  American  survey,  to  pass  the  winter 
of  1778.  In  February  Captain  Cook  sailed  for  Kamts- 
chatka,  ])ut  was  compelled  by  an  accident  to  put 
back  to  Owhyhee.  A  boat  having  been  stolen  by 
one  of  the  islanders,  the  captain  went  on  shore  to 
seize  the  king  of  Owhyhee,  and  keep  him  as  a  hos- 
tage till  the  boat  was  restored.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  this  insult. 
Their  resistance  brought  on  hostilities,  and,  in 
attempting  to  reach  his  boat.  Captain  Cook  and  some 
of  his  attendants  became  victims  to  the  fury  of  the 
irritated  islanders.  The  death  of  this  great  seaman 
took  place  February  14,  1779-  A  medal  in  com- 
memoration of  him  was  struck  by  order  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  and  was  made  a  prize  subject  by  one 
of  the  French  scientific  societies. 

COOKE,  GEORGE  FREDERIC,  a  theatrical 
performer  of  great  eminence.  He  was  born  in  West- 
minster, April  17,  1756.  His  father  was  a  subaltern 
officer  in  the  army,  who,  dying  when  young,  left  his 
wife  unprovided  for.  The  youth  evinced  an  early 
taste  for  his  future  profession  ;  and,  being  apprenticed 
to  a  printer,  he  neglected  the  labours  of  the  office, 
and  engaged  his  companions  to  assist  him  in  per- 
forming plays.  His  indentures  were  consequently 
cancelled,  and  he  was  dismissed.  He  was  then  tried 
in  the  navy ;  but  his  inclination  for  the  stage  over- 
came all  restraint,  and  he  at  length  joined  an  itinerant 
company  of  actors.  Here  he  was  quite  in  his  element ; 
and,  after  having  acquired  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  stage  business,  he  became  the  hero  of  the  scene 
at  York,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  other  places.  He  acquired  so  much  fame  that 
in  179-1  he  was  engaged  by  the  manager  of  the  Dub- 


lin theatre  ;  and,  after  performing  that  season  with 
great  success,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  1797  Cooke  went  again  to  Dublin,  and  con- 
tinued there  three  years.  At  length  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Oct.  31,  180U, 
in  the  character  of  Richard  HI.  His  reputation  was 
at  once  established  as  a  histrionic  performer  of  the 
first  class ;  and,  after  repeating  the  part  of  Richard  III. 
several  times,  he  acted  lago,  Macbeth,  Shylock,  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  Kitely, 
&c.,  with  at  least  equal  applause,  if  not  with  equal 
skill  and  discrimination.  The  talents  of  Cooke  were 
obscured  by  indulgence  in  pernicious  habits  of  in- 
temperance, which  ultimately  destroyed  his  popu- 
larity. Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct, 
Cooke  at  length  became  the  plague  and  terror  of 
English  managers,  few  if  any  of  whom  probably 
regretted  his  removal  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, M'here  he  had  formed  a  theatrical  engagement. 
In  that  country  he  displayed  the  same  powerful 
abilities  and  the  same  vicious  weakness  which  had 
distinguished  him  in  England.  Death,  hastened  by 
intemperance,  put  an  end  to  his  career,  March  25, 
1812. 

COOMBE,  WILLIAM,  the  author  of  several 
popular  works,  including  "  The  Diaboliad,"  "  The 
DeviluponTwo  Sticks  in  England,"  "A  Continuation 
and  Imitation  of  Le  Sage's  Novel,"  but  far  inferior 
in  spirit  and  graphic  delineation  to  the  original,  "  The 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  &c. 
The  last-mentioned  poem  was  originally  written  for 
Mr.  Ackermann,  and  published  by  him  in  the 
"  Poetical  Magazine,"  with  Rowlandson's  illustra- 
tions Mr.  Ackermann,  in  1812,  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  Westminster  Abbey,"  in  two  volumes,  from 
the  pen  of  this  gentleman,  who  also  was  a  principal 
contributor  of  essays,  short  pieces  illustrative  of 
engravings,  &c.,  to  many  of  his  miscellanies.  Mr. 
Coombe's  last  poem  was  the  "  History  of  Johnny 
Quae  Genus,"  which  like  his  "  Syntax,"  "  English 
Dance  of  Death,"  and  "  Dance  of  Life,"  was  ac- 
companied by  Rowlandson's  prints.  In  his  youth 
Mr.  Coombe  inherited  a  moderate  fortune,  which  he 
soon  dissipated ;  and,  during  the  last  years  of  his  long 
life,  literature  was  his  principal  support.  He  died 
on  the  ISth  of  June,  1823. 

COOPER,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY,  first  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  a  statesman  of  considerable  emi- 
nence in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  born  in  1621. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a 
view  to  the  study  of  law,  but  was  chosen  representa- 
tive for  Tewkesbury,  in  1640,  while  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
he  sided  with  the  king's  party,  though  he  appeared 
to  deem  mutual  concession  necessary.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  finding  himself  distrusted  by 
the  court,  he  went  over  to  the  parliament,  and  in 
1644  stormed  Waiham,  and  reduced  all  the  adjacent 
parts.  He  had  some  share  in  the  private  negotiation 
between  the  king  and  Lord  HoUis,  at  the  fruitless 
treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  is  said  to  have  contrived  the 
insurrection  of  the  club  men.  When  Cromwell 
turned  out  the  long  parliament  Sir  Anthony  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  which  succeeded. 
He  was  nevertheless  a  subscriber  to  the  protestation 
which  charged  the  protector  with  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, a  fact  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  be- 
coming one  of  his  privy  council. 
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After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell  he  was 
privately  engaged  in  a  plan  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  which  he  subsequently  aided  with  all  his 
influence.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  members  who 
carried  the  invitation  to  the  king,  and  was  soon  after 
made  a  privy  cotmsellor  and  a  commissioner  for  the 
trial  of  the  regicides.  In  166I  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  l)y  the  title  of  Baron  Ashley,  and  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  a  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury. He  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  "cabal." 
He  promoted  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  supported  the 
Dutch  war,  and  issued  illegal  writs  for  the  election 
of  members  of  jiarliament  during  a  recess,  and  in 
other  respects  exhibited  much  latitude  of  principle 
and  of  practice.  In  1672  he  was  created  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  lord  high  chancellor.  His  conduct 
on  the  bench  was  able  and  impartial.  He  had  not, 
however,  been  more  than  a  year  in  office  when  the 
seals  were  taken  from  him ;  and  from  that  moment 
he  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  the 
opposition.  For  his  warmth  in  asserting  that  a  pro- 
rogation of  fifteen  months  amounted  to  a  dissolution 
of  parliament  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
was  not  released  until  after  a  full  submission. 

Whether  the  Popish  plot,  in  l67S,  was  of  his  con- 
trivance is  uncertain  ;  but  he  made  use  of  it  to  force 
out  the  ear]  of  Danby's  administration,  and  produce 
the  formation  of  a  new  one,  in  which  he  was  himself 
made  president  of  the  council.  Amid  many  violent 
party  proceedings  which  followed  he  was  the  author 
of  that  bulwark  of  liberty,  the  habeas  corpus  act. 
He  only  remained  in  the  administration  four  months, 
when  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  York  once  more 
prevailed  against  a  statesman  whose  endeavours  to 
promote  a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  succession 
had  been  unremitting.  On  his  dismissal  from  office 
he  was  charged  with  having  attempted  subornation 
of  perjury.  He  was  in  consequence  once  more ! 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  for  high  treason, 
but  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  amidst  prodigious  ac- 
clamations of  the  people — a  circumstance  which  sti- 
mulated Dryden  to  the  production  of  his  celebrated 
poem  of  "  Absalom  and  Achito[)hel,"  in  which  | 
Shaftesbury  is  so  unfavourably  conspicuous.  Not 
long  after  this  acquittal  the  earl  withdrew  to  Holland, 
where  he  arrived  in  November,  1682,  and  where  he 
died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach  on  the  22d  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1683.  The  career  of  this  able  but  dubiovis 
and  versatile  statesman  forms  the  best  commentary 
on  his  public  principles,  and  declares  him  to  be 
rather  a  bold,  active,  and  enterprising  man  of  expe- 
diency than  a  great  politician.  Yet  the  character  of 
a  man  sincerely  esteemed  by  Locke,  and  other  men 
of  undoubted  principle,  is  not  to  be  implicitly  taken 
from  the  odium  excited  by  opposing  party  feelings. 
On  the  whole  this  extraordinary  person  appears  to 
have  possessed  many  vices,  always  redeemed  by  a 
great  portion  of  ability,  and  a  leaning  to  broad  and 
liberal  principles  of  government  when  he  could  freely 
display  it. 

COOPER,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY,  third  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  celebrated  philosophical  and  moral 
writer,  was  born  at  Exeter  House,  in  London,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1671.  He  was  grandson  to  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  article,  who  early  instructed  him  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  placing  about  him  a  female  who 
spoke  those  languages  with  considerable  fluency. 
He  could  read  them  both  with  ease  when  only  eleven 


years  of  age.  He  was  then  placed  at  a  pnvate 
school,  and  finally  removed  to  Winchester.  At  the 
latter  establishment  he  did  not  remain  long,  but  went 
on  his  travels  earlier  than  was  customary.  On  his 
return  to  England,  in  1689,  he  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  and  distinguished 
himself  while  in  parliament  by  his  support  of  mea- 
sures favourable  to  public  liberty.  His  health  suf- 
fered so  much  by  parliamentary  attendance  that  in 
1698  he  gave  up  his  seat;  and,  visiting  Holland  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  student  of  physic,  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  and  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  literary  men. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  ;  and,  although  not  a  constant  attendant  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  always  ready  on  important 
occasions.     King  William  offered  him   the  post  of 
secretary  of  state,  which  his  health  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept.     On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  took 
leave  of  pubhc  life  and  once  more  visited  Holland, 
to  which  he  was  much  attached,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.     In  17O8,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  French  prophets,   he  pubhshed 
his   "  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,"   in  which  he  opposed 
prosecution  and  personal  punishments.     In  1 709  he 
published  his  "Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody," 
being  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity 
and  providence  on  the  Platonic  model,  which  piece 
is  ranked  by  Bishop  Hurd  among  the  most  finished 
productions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 
In  1710  appeared  his  "Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Au- 
thor " ;  after  which  his  health  declined  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  advised  to  fix  his  residence  at  Naples, 
in  which  city  he  died  in  February,  1713,  in  the  forty- 
second   year   of   his  age,   but    not   before  he   had 
finished  his  "Judgment  of  Hercules,"  and  "Letter 
concerning  Design."     His  works  appeared  in  three 
volumes,  in  1713,  under  the  title  of  "  Characteristics 
of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times."     In   1716 
some  of  his  private  letters  upon   philosophical  and 
theological  subjects  were  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  Several  Letters,  written  by  a  Noble  Lord   to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  University,"  and  in  1721  another 
collection,  entitled  "  Letters  from  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  Robert  Molesworth, 
Esquire,"    «StC.      The   principal  attention  of   Lord 
Shaftesbury  was,  however,  directed  to  the  writings 
of  antiquity,  on  which  he  built  a  civil,   social,  and 
theistic  kind  of  philosophy.     In  his  "  Essay  on  Wit 
and  Humour"  he  defends  the  application  of  ridicule 
as  a  test  of  truth   in  regard  to  religion  as  well  as 
other  matters.     His  principal  merit  is  a  lively  and 
elegant  mode  of  discussion,  somewhat  fettered  by 
his  uncommon  solicitude  in  regard  to  style,  to  which 
no  English  author  has  attended  with  more  assiduity. 
In  all  his  works  Lord  Shaftesbury  appears  a  zealous 
advocate  for  liberty  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  natural  religion ;  but,   although 
he  professed  a  respect  for  Christianity,  he  was  doubt- 
less sceptical  in  regard  to  revelation,  and  sometimes 
indulged  his  humour  on  scriptural  points  with  cor- 
respondent indecorum.     In  a  moral  point  of  \'iew 
his  character  was  very  estimable  both  as  a  public 
and  as  a  private  man,  and  obtained  the  suffrages  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

COOPER,  SIR  ASTLEY  PASTON.— This  high- 
ly-distinguished  surgeon  was  born  at  Gadesborough 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  August  23,  1768.  He 
was  one  of  the  surgeons  to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  lee- 
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turer  on  surgery  and  anatomy  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, London,  as  well  as  surgeon  to  the  king,  and  in 
July  1S21  was  created  a  baronet.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
is  spoken  of  as  having  attained  to  the  "highest 
eminence  in  the  surgical  profession ;"  and  no  one 
who  has  heard  him  lecture,  witnessed  his  operations, 
or  studied  his  published  works,  will  question  his 
claims  to  this  distinction.  His  principal  works  are 
the  splendid  volume  on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Treatment  of  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia," 
which  appeared  in  1804,  the  continuation  and  com- 
pletion of  the  same  work  in  the  volume  on  "  Crural 
and  Umbilical  Hernia,"  in  1SU7,  his  work  on  "Dis- 
locations and  Fractures,"  and  the  "  Lectures  on 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery."  He  was 
the  first  to  operate  for  carotid  aneurism;  and  the 
whole  profession  have  borne  witness  to  the  genius 
•which  suggested  this  great  operation,  and  its  bless- 
ings are  now  almost  the  daily  occurrences  of  practical 
surgery.  Sir  Astley  was  also  the  first  to  tie  the 
aorta — perhaps  the  boldest  attempt  of  the  surgical 
art — and,  although  the  operation  was  unsuccessful, 
stiU  it  was  shown  not  to  be  immediately,  we  may 
add  necessarilv,  destructive  to  life. 

COOTE,  SIR  EYRE,  a  distinguished  mihtary 
commander,  who  acted  a  very  important  part  against 
Hyder  Alley  in  India.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1726,  and  died  at  Madras  in  1783.  Amonument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
COPERNICUS,  NICHOLAS.— Thisdistinguished 
astronomer  was  born  at  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1473.  It  is  supposed  that  his  family  came  origi- 
nally from  Westphalia,  as  his  mother  was  sister  to  the 
bishop  of  Ermeland.  From  a  school  at  Thorn  Co- 
pernicus went  to  Cracow,  where  he  studied  medicine 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  the  same  time 
he  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy.  The  fame 
of  Peurbach  and  Regiomontanus,  the  restorers  of 
astronomy  in  Europe,  e.xcited  his  emulation  ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  beginning  to  flourish,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  At  Bologna  he  was 
instructed  in  astronomy  by  Dominicus  Maria,  whose 
intimate  friend  he  became.  In  1500  he  taught  ma- 
thematics at  Rome  witli  great  success,  and  was  al- 
ready placed  by  the  side  of  Regiomontanus.  From 
Rome  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where  his 
uncle  made  him  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  FVouen- 
burg.  In  1521  he  was  sent  by  the  chapter  to  the 
diet  of  Graudentz,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  from  the  irregular  coining  of  money.  Here 
he  proposed  a  plan  for  establishing  a  general  mint  at 
the  pubhc  expense  ;  but  the  cities  of  Elbing,  Dantzic, 
and  Thorn  would  not  give  vip  their  right  of  coin- 
ing, and  the  plan  of  Copernicus  was  not  carried 
into  effect.  He  now  applied  his  whole  strength  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  objects  of  nature. 
Among  the  many  hypotheses,  with  regard  to  our 
planetary  system,  which  had  l)een  advanced  during 
the  previous  2000  years,  one  had  at  last  prevailed, 
the  most  ingenious,  and  artificial,  and  the  most  won- 
derful mixture  of  sagacity  and  error  which  the  human 
mind  has  ever  conceived.  Pythagoras,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Hipparchus,  Archimedes,  and  others,  had  all 
adopted  it.     It  was  called  the  system  of  Ptolemy. 

Copernicus  doubted  whether  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  could  be  so  confused  and  so  compli- 
cated as  this  hypothesis  would  make  them  ;  for  na- 
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ture  follows,  he  thought,  more  simple  laws  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  these  are  found,  they  must  explain  with 
simplicity  the  most  complicated  appearances.  He 
found  in  the  ^\Titings  of  the  ancients  that  Nicetas, 
Heraclides,  and  Ecphontus  had  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  motion  of  the  earth,  and  this  induced 
him  to  examine  the  subject  more  fully.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Aristarchus  of  Samos — that  the  earth  re- 
volves in  an  oblique  circle  around  the  sun,  and  also 
revolves  daily  on  its  own  axis — Copernicus  could  not 
yet  have  seen ;  for  it  is  found  in  no  work  previous 
to  his  time,  except  the  "  Arenario"  of  Archimedes, 
which  was  first  printed  at  Venice  at  a  later  period. 
Copernicus  now  assumed  that  the  sun  was  the  centre 
of  the  system, — that  the  earth  was  a  planet,  like  Mars 
and  Venus, — and  that  all  the  planets  revolve  round 
the  sun.  When  he  afterwards  described  their  paths, 
he  found  that  these  circles,  notwithstanding  their 
simplicity,  fully  explained  all  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  apparent  stations  and 
retrogradations  of  the  planets  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Thus  was  discovered  the 
true  system  of  the  universe;  and  Copernicus  stands, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  boundary  line  of  a  new  era.  He 
died  in  June,  1543,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 
The  great  and  excellent  character  of  this  philo- 
sopher best  appears  in  the  letter  with  which  he  ad- 
dresses his  work  to  the  pope.  Excommunication, 
however,  was  issued  from  the  Vatican  against  Co- 
pernicus, and  it  was  not  till  278  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  that  the  papal  court  annulled  the 
sentence.  Let  us  review  the  progress  of  Copernicus' 
discovery.  He  commences  his  labours  at  a  time 
when  the  belief  in  the  immobility  of  the  earth  is  uni- 
versal. He  conceives  the  idea  of  its  motion,  and 
pursues  it  \nth  unwearied  diligence,  not  for  a  few 
years,  but  though  the  greater  part  of  his  hfe,  con- 
stantly comparing  it  with  the  appearances  in  the 
heavens.  He  at  last  confirms  his  idea,  and  thus  be- 
comes the  founder  of  a  new  system  of  astronomy. 
All  this  he  did,  a  hundred  years  before  the  invention 
of  telescopes,  with  miserable  wooden  instruments, 
on  which  the  lines  were  often  only  marked  with  ink. 
In  his  immortal  work,  dedicated  to  the  pope,  Paul 
III.,  "  De  Orbium  Coelestium  Revolutionibus,"  libri 
vi.,  which  was  first  published  at  Nuremburg,  in  1 543, 
his  system  is  developed.  Besides  this  principal  work 
we  have  by  the  same  author  "Astronomia  In- 
staurata,"  and  a  work,  "  De  Lateribus  et  Angulis 
Triangulorum."  His  principal  work  was  completed 
in  1530;  but  he  determined  to  publish  it  only  at 
the  repeated  sohcitations  of  his  friends.  As  the  first 
impression  appeared  in  1543,  Copernicus  enjoyed  bvit 
for  a  very  short  time  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  world.  He  there  advances  his 
system  merely  as  a  hypothesis  which  explains  in  a 
more  simple  and  natural  manner  than  the  previous 
ones  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  This  was  a 
precaution  which  the  prejudices  of  the  times  obliged 
him  to  take ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  book  shows 
with  what  full  and  thorough  conviction  he  was  j)er- 
suaded  that  his  system  was  the  only  possible  one. 
Count  Sierakowski  erected  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory, in  St.  Anne's  church  at  Cracow,  with  this  in- 
scription, taken  from  the  Bible  : — Sta,  sol,  ne  mo- 
veare.  Thorwaldsen,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the 
age,  has  executed  a  colossal  statue  of  Copernicus  for 
the  city  of  Cracow,  which  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
specimens  of  modern  art. 
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COPLEY,  JOHN  SLNGLETON,  a  self-taught 
and  distinguished  painter,  who  was  born  in  173S  at 
Boston,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Copley 
began  to  paint  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  pieces,  ex- 
ecuted by  him  in  Boston  before  (to  vise  his  own 
words)  he  had  seen  any  tolerable  picture,  and  cer- 
tainly before  he  could  have  received  any  instruction 
in  the  art  of  painting  from  the  lips  of  a  master,  show 
his  natural  talent,  and,  in  fact,  were  imsurpassed  by 
his  later  productions.  He  did  not  visit  Italy  till  1774. 
In  177G  he  came  to  England;  but,  as  the  struggle 
between  England  and  America  had  begun  in  1775, 
there  was  neither  a  good  opportunity  for  Mr.  Copley 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  which  he  always  seems 
to  have  had  in  view,  nor  was  there  much  hope  of 
success  for  an  artist  in  the  convulsed  state  of  the 
country.  He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  por- 
trait painting  in  London,  and  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  His  first  ])icture  which  may 
be  caUed  historical  was  the  Youth  rescued  from  a 
Shark ;  but  the  picture  styled  Death  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, which  represents  the  great  orator  fainting  in 
the  House  of  Lords  after  the  memorable  speech  in 
favour  of  America,  and  contains  at  the  same  time 
the  portraits  of  all  the  leading  men  of  that  house,  at 
once  established  his  fame.  In  1790  Copley  was 
sent  by  the  city  of  London  to  Hanover,  to  take  the 
portraits  of  the  four  Hanoverian  officers,  commanders 
of  regiments  associated  with  the  British  troops  under 
General  Eliot  (afterwards  Lord  Heathfield)  at  the  de- 
fence of  Giljraltar,  in  order  to  introduce  them  in  the 
large  picture  which  he  was  about  making  for  the 
city  of  the  siege  and  relief  of  Gibraltar,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  council-chamber  of  Guild- 
hall. Mr.  Copley  pursued  his  profession  with  un- 
abated ardour  until  his  sudden  death  in  1815.  Be- 
sides the  pictures  already  mentioned,  and  a  number 
of  portraits  including  those  of  several  members  of 
the  royal  family,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pro- 
ductions are  Major  Pierson's  Death  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  Charles  I.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  de- 
manding of  the  Sjjeaker  Lenthall  the  five  impeached 
members,  containing  the  portraits  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  house,  the  Surrender 
of  Admiral  de  Winter  to  Lord  Duncan  on  board  the 
Venerable,  off  Camperdown,  Samuel  and  Eli,  &c., 
of  all  of  which  engravings  exist,  though  of  some 
(for  instance,  of  the  last-mentioned  piece)  they  are 
extremely  rare. 

CORAM,  THOMAS.— This  eminent  and  philan- 
thropic indi\-idual  was  originally  a  seaman  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel ;  and,  ha\'ing  by  his  industry  ac- 
quired the  rank  of  master,  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  for  many  years  engaged  himself  assiduously 
in  the  formation  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  an  es- 
tablishment every  way  worthy  of  its  benevolent 
founder.  He  died  in  1751,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital. 

CORBET,  RICHARD.— This  distinguished  poet 
and  divine  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  in  1629  ^vas  made 
bishop  of  Oxford.     He  died  in  1635. 

CORDAY  D'ARMANS,  MARIE  ANNE  CHAR- 
LOTTE.— This  celebrated  female  was  born  at  Saint 
Satumin,  near  Seez  in  Normandy,  in  the  year  1768. 
With  the  charms  of  her  sex  she  united  a  rare  courage. 
Her  lover,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  at  Caen,  was  ac- 
cused by  Marat  as  a  conspirator  against  the  repubhc. 
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and  assassinated  by  villains  hired  for  that  purpose* 
This  excited  Charlotte  Corday  to  revenge.  History  had 
inspired  her  with  a  deep-rooted  hatred  against  all  op- 
pressors, and  she  determined  to  free  her  country 
from  Marat,  whom  she  considered  as  the  head  of 
those  monsters  called  buveurs  de  sunrj — the  drinkers 
of  blood.  Another  motive  confirmed  her  purpose 
Many  deputies,  such  as  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  Gaudet, 
and  others,  who  were  persecuted  by  Marat  and 
afterwards  proscribed,  to  whose  opinions  she  had 
attached  herself,  invoked  the  assistance  of  French- 
men in  behalf  of  liberty  now  expiring  beneath  the 
horrors  of  the  times.  Charlotte  then  left  home, 
entered  Paris  July  12,  1793,  and  went  twice  to 
Marat's  house,  but  was  not  admitted.  On  the  same 
evening  she  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — "  Citizen,  I 
have  just  now  come  from  Caen.  Your  love  for 
your  country  no  doubt  makes  you  desirous  of  being 
informed  of  the  unhappy  transactions  in  that  part  of 
the  republic.  Grant  me  an  interview  for  a  moment. 
I  have  important  discoveries  to  make  to  you."  The 
following  day  came;  and,  with  a  dagger  in  her  bosom, 
she  })roceeded  to  the  house  of  Marat,  who,  just  on 
the  point  of  coming  out  of  his  bath,  immediately 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  admitted.  The  as- 
semblies at  Calvados  were  the  first  subjects  of  con- 
versation, and  Marat  heard  with  eagerness  the  names 
of  those  who  were  present  at  them.  "  All  these,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  shall  be  guillotined."  At  these  words 
Charlotte  plunged  her  dagger  into  his  bosom,  and  he 
expired  with  the  words,  "To  me,  my  friend?" 
Meanwhile  she  remained  calm  and  tranquil  as  the 
priestess  before  the  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
and  confusion.  She  v/as  afterwards  conducted  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Abbaye ;  and  a  young  man,  who 
begged  to  die  in  her  place,  was  also  condemned  to 
death.  Her  first  care  was  to  emplore  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  father  for  disposing  of  her  life  without 
his  knowledge.  She  then  wrote  to  Barbaroux  as 
follows  : — "  To-morrow,  at  five  o'clock,  my  trial  be- 
gins, and  on  the  same  day  I  hope  to  meet  with 
Brutus  and  the  other  patriots  in  Elysium." 

She  appeared  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
with  a  dignified  air,  and  her  replies  were  firm  and 
noble.  She  spoke  of  her  deed  as  a  duty  which  she 
owed  her  countrj'.  Her  defende"  (Chaveau-Lagarde 
fuUof  astonishment  at  such  courage,  cried  out,  "You 
hear  the  accused  herself!  She  confesses  her  crime  ; 
she  admits  that  she  has  coolly  reflected  upon  it ;  she 
conceals  no  circumstances  of  it ;  and  she  wishes  for 
no  defence.  This  unshaken  calmness,  this  total 
abandonment  of  herself,  these  appearances  of  the 
utmost  internal  tranquillity,  are  not  natm-al !  Such 
appearances  are  to  be  explained  only  by  political 
fanaticism,  v/hich  armed  her  hand  with  the  dagger. 
To  you  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  belongs  to 
judge  of  what  weight  this  moral  view  may  be  in  the 
scale  of  justice."  His  words  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  judges.  After  her  con- 
demnation she  thanked  her  defender  with  these 
words :  "  1  would  willingly  give  you  some  token 
of  the  esteem  with  which  you  have  inspired  me. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  have  just  informed  me 
that  my  property  is  forfeited  ;  but  I  have  incurred 
some  small  debts  during  my  imprisonment,  and  I 
hereby  transfer  the  obligation  to  you."  She  was 
conducted  to  the  scaffold  in  a  rude  mantle,  and 
passed  with  a  smiling  countenance  through  the 
crowd  by  whom  she  was  pursued  with  shouts  of  exe- 
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cration.  She  retained  her  presence  ofmind  to  the  last. 
A  voice  from  the  multitude  exclaimed,  "She  is  greater 
than  Brutus  !"  It  was  Adam  Liux,  a  deputy  from 
the  city  of  Mentz,  who,  fired  \vith  admiration,  wrote 
to  the  tribunal,  requesting  to  die  like  Charlotte  Cor- 
day.  She  was  guillotined  July  17,  1793. — Modern 
history  presents  many  similar  instances  of  individuals 
who  have  been  driven  by  a  sense  of  duty  operating 
on  an  excited  imagination  to  attempt  the  lives  of 
important  men.  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue, 
Louvel,  who  killed  the  duke  de  Berri,  Staps,  who 
attempted  the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  Lohning,  a 
German  student  who  attempted  to  destroy  a  political 
leader  in  Nassau,  were  all  actuated  by  this  motive, 
which  has  been  in  late  times  much  oftener  the 
occasion  of  such  attempts  than  the  desire  of  personal 
vengeance. 

CORELLI,  ARCANGELO.— This  celebrated 
Italian  musician  was  born  at  Fusignano  in  1653,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  both  as  a  com- 
poser and  performer  on  the  violin.  His  first  in- 
structer  was  Simonelli,  a  singer  in  the  papal  chapel. 
In  1686  James  II.  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  with 
considerable  pomp,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a 
good  understanding  with  the  pope.  This  gave  oc- 
casion to  various  festivities  in  that  city  ;  and,  among 
others,  a  great  musical  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  celebrated  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  who, 
since  her  abdication,  had  fixed  her  residence  there. 
On  this  occasion  an  allegorical  opera,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  accession  of  a  catholic 
prince  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  performed. 
This  drama  was  written  l)y  the  celebrated  poet  Ales- 
sandro  Guidi,  and  the  music  composed  by  Bernardo 
Pasquini.  The  drama,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Verona  edition  of  Guidi's  poems,  is,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  times,  of  an  allegorical  nature. 
The  characters  are  London,  the  Thames,  Fame,  and 
a  good  and  evil  genius  with  a  chorus  of  100  singers. 
Corelli,  as  the  greatest  violinist  of  the  time,  was 
selected  to  lead  the  orchestra,  which  consisted  of 
1 50  performers. 

About  the  year  1700  Corelli  was  leader  of  the 
opera  band  at  Rome.  At  this  time,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts.  He  conducted  the  musical  enter- 
tainments given  by  the  cardinal  in  his  palace  every 
Monday  evening.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Handel.  One  evening  a  serenata  composed  by 
Handel,  entitled  "  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo"  (after- 
wards brought  out  in  London,  with  English  words, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth"), 
was  performed.  Coreili  in  leading  the  band  did 
not  play  the  overture  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
poser, who,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  snatched  the 
violin  out  of  his  hand.  Corelli,  with  that  gentleness 
which  marked  his  character,  merely  said,  **  Mio 
caro  Sasone,  questa  musica  e  nello  stilo  Francese,  di 
che  io  non  m'intendo" — "  My  dear  Sa.xou,  this  music 
is  in  the  French  style,  which  I  do  not  understand." 

Corelli's  solos  for  the  violin,  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  all  his  works,  were  published  at  Rome  in 
1700,  and  dedicated  to  Sophia  Charlotte,  electress 
of  Brandenburgh,  but  the  concluding  part  of  his 
life  was  melancholy.  Younger  players  began  to  sur- 
pass him  in  power  of  execution,  and  the  mortifica- 
tions he  sufifered  on  that  account  preyed  on  his  sen- 
sitive mind  and  shortened  his  days. 


For  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  great  mu- 
sician its  anniversary  was  commemorated  by  a 
solemn  service  in  the  Pantheon,  in  which  pieces 
selected  from  his  own  works  were  performed  by  a 
numerous  orchestra.  Sir  John  Hawkins  mentions 
that,  in  1730,  an  eminent  master  of  his  acquaintance 
was  present  at  the  ceremony,  who  stated  that  the  third 
and  eighth  concertos  were  performed  by  a  band  con- 
taining many  persons  who  had  been  pupils  of  the 
composer.  These  pieces,  he  added,  were  played  in 
a  slow  and  distinct  manner  without  embellishments, 
and  just  as  they  are  written,  whence  he  concluded 
that  this  was  the  style  in  which  they  had  been 
executed  by  Corelli  himself.  This  solemnity  con- 
tinued as  long  as  his  immediate  scholars  survived. 

On  Corelli's  personal  character  all  writers  agree 
in  bestowing  the  highest  praise.  His  disposition 
was  mild  and  gentle,  and  his  life  exemplary.  He 
appears  to  have  been  modest  and  sensitive  even  to  a 
fault :  a  portion  of  that  firmness  and  self-possession 
which  ought  to  be  produced  by  a  consciousness  of 
merit  would  have  prevented  the  cloud  which  settled 
upon  his  latter  days.  The  mildness  of  his  temper, 
however,  did  not  hinder  him,  when  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary, from  vindicating  the  respect  due  to  himself 
and  his  art.  When  he  was  performing  a  solo  at 
Cardinal  Ottoboni's  he  observed  the  cardinal  him- 
self engaged  in  talking  with  another  person,  on 
which  he  laid  down  his  instrument ;  and,  being  asked 
the  reason,  he  replied  that  he  feared  his  music  inter- 
rupted the  conversation. 

Corelli's  concertos  are  still  performed  now  and 
then  at  the  concert  of  ancient  music.  Though  they 
are  no  longer  calculated  to  show  otF  the  bow  and 
fingers  of  the  principal  violin-player,  yet  their  eflfect, 
as  symphonies  for  a  numerous  orchestra,  is  excellent 
and  never  fails  to  delight  the  audience.  Their  me- 
lody is  flowing  and  simi)le,  and  of  a  kind  which  is 
independent  of  the  changes  of  fashion.  The  harmony 
is  pure  and  rich,  and  the  disposition  of  the  parts 
judicious  and  skilful.  The  eighth  of  these  concertos, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  being  performed  on 
Christmas  Eve,  has  probably  had  more  celebrity 
than  any  piece  of  music  that  ever  was  written.  It 
is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  seems  destined  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  attacks  of  time.  The  whole  is  full  of 
profound  religious  feeling  ;  and  the  pastoral  sweet- 
ness of  the  movement,  descriptive  of  the  "  shep- 
herds abiding  in  the  fields,"  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, not  even  by  Handel's  movement  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Messiah.  If  ever  this  divine  music  is 
thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  it  will  be  the  most  un- 
equivocal sign  of  the  corruption  of  taste  and  the 
decay  of  music  in  England. 

CORINNA,  called  the  lyric  muse,  an  ancient 
poetess  of  Tanagra,  in  Bceotia,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
conquered  five  times  in  musical  contests,  and  there- 
fore her  image,  crowned  with  the  chaplet  of  victory, 
was  placed  in  the  gymnasium  of  Tanagra.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  who  relates  this  fact,  she  was  so 
beautiful  that  her  charms  may  have  influenced,  in 
some  degree,  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  tenderness  and  softness  of  her 
songs  that  she  received  the  surname  of  the  "  Fly." 
Sappho  and  Erinna  were  each  called  the  "  Bee."  Ot 
the  numerous  poems  which  the  ancients  ascribed  to 
her  only  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 
Madame  de  Statil  has  given  the  name  of  Coriima 
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to  tlie  heroine  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  novels  of 
our  age,  a  work  which  exhibits,  perhaps  more  than 
any  of  her  other  productions,  the  extraordinary  ta- 
lents of  this  distinguished  woman. 

CORIOLANUS,  CAIUS  MARCIUS.— This  dis- 
tinguished individual  flourished  about  490  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  his  life  so  peculiarly  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  Roman  patrician  and 
oligarch  in  the  best  days  of  that  republic  that  we 
take  it  somewhat  in  detail.  Our  own  immortal  dra-  j 
matist  has  most  powerfully  delineated  the  principal 
features  in  the  life  of  Coriolanus,  whose  family  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  venerable  in  Rome.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year  that 
he  acquired  the  surname  by  which  he  is  now  univer- 
sally distinguished.  He  was  descended  from  Ancus 
Martins,  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  num- 
bered many  illustrious  patricians  among  his  ances- 
tors. He  lost  his  father  in  his  early  childhood ;  but 
this  misfortune  seemed  almost  compensated  by  the 
care  of  his  mother  Volumnia,  who  not  only  devoted 
her  life  to  his  education,  but  strove  to  inspire  him 
with  that  martial  ardour  which  alone  could  lead  to 
the  highest  distinctions.  He  returned  her  love  with 
the  most  respectful  yet  devoted  affection ;  and  the 
hope  of  adding  to  her  joys  was  the  strongest  impulse 
which  animated  him  in  his  career  of  victory.  He 
learned  early  to  excel  in  all  the  robust  exercises  which 
were  preparatory  to  the  exploits  of  the  field,  and  ac- 
quired in  these  so  great  an  excellence,  that  scarcely 
any  one  of  the  youths  of  his  own  age  dared  to  enter 
into  competition  with  him.  From  this  decided  supe- 
riority, so  early  recognized,  it  is  probable  that  unbend- 
ing pride  and  stern  spirit  of  defiance  had  their  origin 
which  threw  so  dark  a  shadowing  over  his  character 
in  maturer  years. 

Marcius  was  early  permitted  by  his  heroic  mother 
to  encounter  the  dangers  of  battle.  He  had  soon  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  those  great  qualities  with 
which  he  was  endowed  in  the  fiercest  engagement  in 
which  Rome  had  yet  conflicted  for  the  preservation 
of  her  freedom.  Tarquin,  unsubdued  by  his  nume- 
rous misfortunes,  prevailed  on  the  Latins  to  espouse 
his  cause,  and,  although  exceedingly  old,  marched 
with  the  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Mamilius. 
The  Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  Posthumius,  the 
dictator,  hastened  to  meet  them,  and,  hearing  that 
the  exiled  king  and  his  sons  were  among  the  hostile 
forces,  rushed  with  uncommon  ardour  to  give  their 
enemies  battle,  and  met  them  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Regillus.  Here  a  combat  the  most  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  ensued,  in  which  the  generals,  carried 
away  by  their  ardour,  fought  hand  to  hand  among 
the  soldiers.  Tarquin  himself,  feeble  with  age,  con- 
centrating all  his  energy  for  a  single  effort,  spurred 
his  horse  to  attack  the  dictator,  but  received  a  wound 
in  his  progress,  and  was  borne  from  the  field  by  his 
allies.  Mamilius  and  Valerius  were  both  killed,  after 
performing  the  most  astonishing  feats  of  valour.  At 
length  the  Roman  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  Latins 
fled,  after  a  resistance  in  which  scarcely  a  soldier 
escaped  unwounded.  In  this  mighty  contest  the 
prowess  of  young  Marcius  was  conspicuous.  As  he 
saw  one  of  his  comrades  struck  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him,  he  rushed  between  his  countryman 
and  his  foe,  and  maintained  the  combat  till  he  slew 
the  aggressor.  For  this  exploit  he  was  crowned  with 
an  oaken  garland — the  reward  of  him  who  preserved 
a  citizen. 

Biography. — Vol.  I. 
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After  the  Roman  people  had  subdued  their  foreign 
enemies,  they  succeeded  in  materially  diminishing 
the  power  of  their  patrician  oj)pressors.  Marcius 
saw  these  political  changes  with  regret,  but  saw  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  them.  He  shortly  found  a 
more  congenial  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
energies  in  the  war  against  the  Volsci,  who  seem  to 
have  risen  from  every  defeat  with  unabated  resolu- 
tion and  prowess.  He  attended  the  consul  Cominius 
to  the  field  against  these  formidable  adversaries,  and, 
having  shared  in  defeating  the  Antiates  and  captur- 
ing Longula  and  Polusca,  proceeded  to  assist  in  the 
siege  of  Corioli,  a  strongly-fortified  town,  which  the 
enemies  of  Rome  regarded  as  their  capital.  Animated 
by  the  danger  of  their  principal  city  the  Volsci  col- 
lected a  large  force,  with  which  they  resolved  on 
attacking  the  besiegers  from  the  rear  in  the  hope  of 
compelling  them  to  retire.  To  meet  this  detachment 
Cominius  drew  off  a  great  part  of  his  forces,  and  left 
Titus  Larcius  to  command  those  which  stiU  lay  be- 
fore the  town,  among  which  was  Caius  Marcius.  On 
this  movement  the  troops  within  the  city  sallied 
forth  on  the  diminished  battalions,  and  drove  them 
to  their  entrenchments.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
spirit  of  Marcius  burst  forth  to  save  and  conquer ; 
while  he  desperately  opposed  himself  to  the  pursuers, 
he  called  to  the  Romans,  with  a  voice  like  thunder, 
to  turn  on  them,  and  roused  their  courage,  while  he 
struck  dismay  into  the  troops  which  had  hitherto 
been  victorious. 

Not  satisfied  with  repulsing  the  foe,  Marcius 
hastily  followed  them,  now  struggling  with  the 
enemy,  now  animating  his  own  battalions,  and  calling 
out  to  them  that  Corioli  was  theirs.  "With  astonish- 
ing courage,  followed  only  by  a  few  soldiers,  he 
burst  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city,  and  rushed 
through  the  streets,  putting  hosts  of  enemies  to 
flight,  who  were  so  confounded  at  his  surprising 
valour  that  they  thought  not  of  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat or  of  steadily  opposing  his  progress.  While 
he  thus  seemed  to  burst  like  lightning  through  the 
city,  Larcius  had  time  to  enter  without  opposition 
and  to  secure  the  conquest  which  Marcius  had 
achieved,  almost  as  swift  as  thought,  by  the  might 
of  his  single  arm.  The  soldiers  immediately  began 
to  disperse  themselves  throughout  the  city,  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder.  But  Marcius,  sternly  reljuking 
them,  called  to  them  to  follow  him  instantly  to  the 
assistance  of  Cominius,  who  might  even  then  be 
struggling  with  hosts  of  their  foes.  A  few  noble 
spirits  only  obeyed  him,  and  with  these  he  hastened, 
without  a  moment's  pause,  to  join  the  consul.  He 
arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  the  armies  were 
about  to  engage,  scarcely  told  the  issue  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  covered  already  with  dust  and  with  blood, 
seized  eagerly  on  the  post  of  the  greatest  danger, 
carried  defeat  and  terror  wherever  he  moved,  and 
forced  the  Volsci,  with  great  loss,  to  retire.  Even 
yet  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who 
besought  him  to  take  rejjose.  As  if  gifted  with 
more  than  mortal  powers,  he  led  on  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  and  never  stopped  till  all  the  troops 
were  routed  and  the  camp  of  the  Volsci  taken.  On 
the  day  after  these  wonderful  successes,  Cominius, 
after  giving  thanks  in  the  temple,  rapturously  eulo- 
gised Marcius,  attributing  all  the  glory  to  him  alone, 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  a  noble  horse,  and  to 
choose  a  tenth  part  of  the  spoils.  The  hero  received 
the  praises  bestowed  on  him  with  modesty,  accepted 
2  K 
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only  the  horse  offered  by  the  consul,  and,  wholly 
declining  any  share  of  the  booty,  requested  only,  as 
his  reward,  that  a  Volscian  who  had  once  hospitably 
entertained  him  might  be  allowed  his  freedom.  This 
moderation  and  generosity  gave  a  finishing  grace  to 
his  triumph.  The  assembly,  as  he  refused  all  the 
more  substantial  gifts  they  desired  to  shower  upon 
him,  unanimously  gave  him  the  surname  of  Corio- 
lanus  in  memory  of  his  astonishing  valour. 

New  disputes  between  the  senate  and  the  popular 
part  of  the  government  was  productive  of  serious 
charges  against  Coriolanus,  and  it  was  ultimately 
determined  to  place  him  on  his  trial.  When  the 
time  appointed  for  the  trial  arrived,  a  fresh  dispute 
arose,  whether  the  people  should  give  their  votes  by 
centuries  or  tribes — a  highly  important  question, 
because,  if  the  voices  of  the  people  were  collected  by 
the  first  means,  the  patricians  were  certain  of  suc- 
cess ;  whereas,  if  the  latter  mode  were  agreed  to, 
they  were  reduced  to  their  numerical  strength, 
having  no  more  votes  than  the  lowest  of  the  ple- 
beians. After  a  fierce  contention  this  point  was 
conceded  to  the  tribunes ;  and,  when  the  senate  ac- 
quiesced in  the  demand,  the  cause  was  virtually 
decided.  The  patricians,  indeed,  condescended  to 
entreat  and  to  supplicate  the  people  in  behalf  of  the 
man  whom  they  either  wanted  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  defend,  and  seem  still  to  have  entertained 
hopes  that  their  prayers  and  the  memory  of  his  own 
noble  actions  would  secure  for  him  an  acquittal. 

At  length  the  expected  day  arrived,  and  iranaense 
multitudes  were  collected  in  the  forum  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  issue.  Minucius  first  addressed 
the  assembly,  entreating  them  to  waive  the  trial  as  a 
boon  conceded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  senate  ;  and, 
finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  this  favour,  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  bound  to  confine  their 
allegations  to  the  support  of  the  charge  of  tyranny. 
If,  however,  the  tribunes  did  not  in  terms  relinquish 
this  accusation,  they  continued  in  their  harangues 
to  bring  forward  all  the  political  offences  of  Corio- 
lanus as  proof  of  a  constructive  treason.  After  they 
had  api)arently  exhausted  all  their  invectives  the 
party  accused  presented  himself  to  the  crowd ;  and, 
scarcely  condescending  to  notice  the  particular  com- 
plaints brought  forward  by  his  foes,  recounted  his 
exploits  in  the  service  of  the  state,  even  from  his 
boyhood,  displayed  the  crowns  which  he  had  won 
by  his  astonishing  valour,  especially  in  preserving 
the  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  uncovered  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  in  battle,  and  then  triumph- 
antly aj)pealed  to  the  audience  whether  he  could 
have  intended  in  peace  to  destroy  those  for  the  pre- 
servation of  whose  lives  he  had  a  thousand  times 
perilled  his  own.  I'he  people,  who  came  resolved 
to  condemn,  felt  abashed  before  him  and  cried  out 
for  his  acquittal.  But  Decins,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
now  brought  forward  a  new  charge,  which  was  to- 
tally unexpected— that  he  had  divided  the  spoils  he 
had  taken  among  his  soldiers,  to  conciliate  their 
affections,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  public 
treasury.  It  is  said  that  Coriolanus  was  unprepared 
to  reply  to  his  accusation,  which  was  calculated  to 
rouse  the  animosities  of  those  who  had  envied  the 
troops  those  riches  which  they  had  -dearly  won. 
Pursuing  their  ad\-antage,  the  tribunes  collected  the 
sufirages,  and  Coriolanus  was  condemned  to  exile 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes,  twelve  having  voted 
against  him,  and  only  nine  in  his  favour.     As  soon 


as  the  result  was  known  the  patricians  were  struck 
with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Coriolanus  alone  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  regret ;  but  the  injury  sunk  into  his 
inmost  soul.  He  embraced  his  wife  and  children, 
and  the  mother  Avhom  he  had  so  tenderly  revered, 
and,  after  exhorting  them  to  bear  their  distresses 
with  constancy,  left  Rome  attended  by  a  few  clients 
only,  who  resolved  to  share  his  misfortunes.  Many 
of  the  senators  followed  him  to  the  gates,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  expressions  of  their  grief  with  a  haughty 
silence.  After  a  few  unc[uiet  days  spent  in  the 
country,  during  which  he  was  divided  between 
his  love  for  Rome  and  his  desires  for  vengeance,  the 
feelings  of  resentment  assumed  the  complete  mastery. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determination  to  make  his 
enemies  feel  his  power,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Volsci,  in  whose  defeat  he  had 
obtained  the  most  signal  renown.  For  this  purpose 
he  covered  himself  with  a  habit  which  disguised 
him,  and  proceeded  in  the  evening  to  the  house  of 
TuUus  Aufidius,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Volscian 
generals,  whom  he  had  repeatedly  overthrown  in 
battle,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  supposed  to  cherish 
a  great  animosity  towards  him.  He  entered  the  hall 
of  his  rival  without  being  discovered,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  hearth  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
which  all  the  states  of  Italy  feared  to  violate.  The 
servants,  awe- struck  by  the  majesty  of  his  deport- 
ment, hastened  to  call  their  master,  who  was  at  table, 
that  he  might  question  the  mysterious  stranger. 
Tullus  immediately  entered  the  room  and  demanded 
to  know  his  name  and  purpose,  when  Coriolanus, 
throwing  off  his  disguise,  replied,  "  If  you  remem- 
ber me  not,  I  must  declare  to  you  that  my  name  is 
Caius  Marcius,  the  bitterest  foe  of  the  Volsci,  to 
which  my  surname,  Coriolanus,  would  witness, 
lliat  is  all  which  is  left  me  now.  The  envy  of  the 
people  and  the  cowardice  of  the  senate  have  banished 
me  from  Rome,  and  forced  me  to  become  a  supplicant 
here,  not  for  life,  but  for  vengeance.  If  you  M'ill 
accept  my  services  against  my  ungrateful  country, 
this  affliction  of  mine  may  become  the  means  of  my 
triumph ;  if  not,  I  desire  to  live  no  longer.  My 
fate  is  in  your  hands ;  destroy  one  who,  if  you  re- 
ceive him  not  into  friendship,  cannot  exist  but  at 
your  peril."  Astonished  at  his  magnanimity,  Tullus 
gave  him  his  hand  in  pledge  of  faith,  assured  him 
that  he  would  receive  the  highest  respect  from  the 
people  among  whom  he  had  sought  refuge,  and 
conducted  him  into  the  inner  apartments,  where  he 
was  hospitably  entertained. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  this  unnatural  com- 
pact against  the  country  which  gave  him  birth  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Rome.  The  Volscian 
army  was  divided  into  two  portions,  each  of  which 
was  led  by  one  of  the  generals.  Tullus  with  his 
battalions  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Latins,  to 
prevent  them  from  aftbrding  succoiu-  to  their  allies ; 
while  Coriolanus  burst  immediately  into  the  Roman 
domains  and  acquired  great  spoils.  The  former  having 
also  taken  considerable  booty  near  Latium,  remained 
to  guard  the  frontiers,  while  the  latter  advanced  to 
meet  the  consuls.  These  magistrates  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  eager  to  contend  with  their  injured  coun- 
tryman, who  continued  to  ravage  the  country  without 
opposition,  entering  Circseum  without  resistance, 
and  retaking  not  only  Satricum,  Longula,  Polusca, 
and  Corioli,  which  he  had  so  recently  contributed  to 
subdue,  but  a  number  of   cities  belonging  to    the 
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Latins,  who  in  vain  sujiplicated  the  assistance  of 
their  usual  protectors.  In  his  proafress  he  spared 
the  estates  of  the  patricians,  either  from  old  friend- 
ship or  a  desire  to  raise  jealousies  hetween  that  order 
and  the  jjleheians.  Such  was  at  all  events  the  con- 
sequence of  his  forl)earance,  and  the  senate  were 
even  charged  with  liaving  secretly  encouraged  the 
exile  to  make  war  for  the  abolition  of  the  tribunitial 
power.  All  was  confusion  within  the  city,  as  the 
parties  distrusted  each  other  and  feared  both  the 
abilities  of  their  foe  and  the  incapacity  of  the  con- 
suls. In  the  mean  time  Coriolanus  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, and,  having  taken  Lavinium,  ])itched  his 
camp  within  five  miles  of  the  city.  The  people  who 
had  doomed  him  to  exile,  now  in  terror  besought 
the  senate  to  meet  him,  Init  with  a  truly  Roman 
spirit  they  refused  to  sue  to  him  as  a  master  whom 
they  had  strenuously  defended  as  an  equal.  When, 
however,  they  found  that  he  had  broken  up  his 
camp  and  was  actually  preparing  to  invest  the  city, 
they  consented  to  send  deputies  to  him,  to  negociate 
for  peace.  Minucius,  Cominius,  and  three  other 
senators  of  consular  dignity,  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct this  important  mission.  They  entreated  him 
by  the  memory  of  their  former  love  to  forget  the 
])ast,  and  to  return  to  the  city  which  would  be  most 
joj'ful  to  receive  him.  He  replied  with  austerity 
tbat  he  would  grant  peace  only  on  condition  that  the 
senate  would  restore  all  the  possessions  they  had 
taken  from  the  Volsci,  and  grant  to  that  people  the 
same  rights  of  citizenship  which  they  had  confirmed 
upon  the  Latins.  For  himself  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  he  should  be  requested  to  return 
to  a  people  who  had  so  injuriously  treated  him,  and 
against  whose  future  vengeance  he  could  never  be 
secure.  He  granted  however  a  truce  of  thirty  days, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  consider  the  offers  he 
made  them  as  general  of  the  Volsci,  and  in  the  mean 
time  drew  off  his  troops  from  the  city,  and  employed 
them  in  taking  possession  of  several  other  towns  in 
the  territories  of  Latium. 

Although  the  greatest  apprehension  ])revailed  at 
Rome  the  senate  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  invader.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  allowed  them  for  deliberation  they  sent  ten 
of  their  number  to  Coriolanus,  charged  to  assure 
him  that  the  Romans  would  never  yield  to  demands 
thus  enforced,  and  at  the  same  time  to  entreat  him 
to  withdraw  his  troops  and  afterwards  to  negociate 
for  a  union.  On  hearing  the  speeches  of  these  de- 
puties he  replied  that  the  senate  had  no  alternative 
but  restitution  or  war,  and  though  as  general  of  the 
Volsci  he  had  no  other  answer  to  return,  as  one  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome  he  would  advise  them  to  ask 
no  longer  terms  to  which  he  could  never  listen.  He 
yet  allowed  them  three  days  to  decide  on  the  course 
they  would  finally  adopt.  Their  resolution  however 
on  this  point  seems  never  to  have  wavered,  though 
they  were  afraid  even  to  send  forth  an  army  to  op- 
pose the  enemy's  progress.  Still  hoping  to  move 
Coriolanus  to  a  comphance  with  their  wishes,  they 
despatched  the  priests  and  ministers  of  rehgion  in 
their  sacred  vestments  to  conjure  him  to  retire.  He 
heard  their  entreaties,  and  without  relaxing  his  de- 
termination dismissed  them.  At  length,  through 
the  persuasions  of  the  Roman  matrons  who  accom- 
panied them,  Veturia  the  mother  and  Volumnia  the 
wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  young  children,  went 
to  the  Volscian  camp.     Unable  to  resist  their  tears 
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and  entreaties,  he  raised  his  mother  from  her  knees 
saying,  "  You  have  saved  Rome,  my  mother,  but 
you  have  destroyed  your  son."  He  then  agreed  to 
withdraw  his  army  'peacefully  from  Rome,  and  to 
try  to  persuade  the  Volscians  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Romans  upon  reasonable  terms. 

The  day  after  the  interview  with  his  relatives  Corio- 
lanus retired  with  his  forces.  Although  he  liberally 
divided  all  his  spoils  among  his  soldiers,  it  soon  ap- 
jjeared  that  the  apprehensions  he  had  expressed  to 
Volumnia  when  he  granted  her  request  were  not 
unfounded.  TuUus,  who  had  long  since  been  led  to 
repent  of  his  generosity  towards  him  by  envy  of  his 
superior  fame,  was  resolved  to  make  this  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  the  occasion  of  his  downfall. 
When,  therefore,  Coriolanus  arrived  with  the  army 
at  Antium,  he  charged  him  with  treason  against  the 
])eople  who  had  succoured  him,  and  required  him  to 
resign  his  command  preparatory  to  his  trial.  He 
replied  that  he  was  willing  to  lay  all  his  conduct 
before  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  from 
whom  he  had  received  his  powers,  but  refused  to 
yield  to  the  sentence  of  the  Antiates  alone,  over 
whom  he  knew  that  his  rival  had  peculiar  influence. 
At  length  TuUus,  not  choosing  to  wait  the  legal  de- 
cision even  of  his  own  countrymen,  sent  a  summons 
to  Coriolanus  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly  and 
make  his  defence,  and  procured  a  number  of  hia 
partizans  to  assassinate  him  before  he  could  be 
heard.  On  the  day  appointed  the  accuser  set  forth 
the  charges  agamst  Coriolanus  in  glowing  colours, 
and  tried  by  every  art  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the 
auditors  against  him.  When  he  rose  to  reply  the 
greater  number  however  were  disposed  to  hear  him 
with  respect,  but  the  friends  of  TuUus  rushed  for- 
ward to  prevent  him,  exclaiming  that  he  was  a  traitor, 
and  overwhelmed  him  witli  stones  till  he  fell.  No 
sooner  was  it  discovered  that  he  had  expired  than 
all  present,  even  those  who  had  contrived  his  de- 
struction, were  touched  with  the  remembrance  of  his 
noble  quahties  and  filled  with  remorse  for  his  murder. 
The  Volsci  honoured  him  with  a  splended  funeral, 
and  built  a  magnificent  tomb  over  his  remains. 

CORNARO,  LUDOVICO.— This  singular  man 
was  descended  from  a  Venetian  family  which  had 
given  several  doges  to  Venice,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  queen  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  left 
that  kingdom  to  the  Venetian  republic.  He  died  at 
Padua,  in  1566,  aged  104  years,  without  pain  or 
struggle.  From  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age  he  was  afflicted  with  a  disordered  stomach, 
with  the  gout,  and  with  slow  fevers,  till  at  length  he 
gave  up  the  use  of  medicine  and  accustomed  himself 
to  extreme  frugality  in  his  diet.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  this  he  relates  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  Ad- 
vantages of  a  Temperate  Life."  Cornaro's  precepts 
are  not  indeed  apphcable,  in  their  full  extent,  to 
every  constitution  ;  but  his  general  rules  will  al- 
ways be  correct.  His  diseases  vanished,  and  gave 
place  to  a  state  of  vigorous  health  and  tranquillity 
of  spirits,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  entire 
stranger.  He  wrote  three  additional  treatises  on  the 
same  subject.  In  his  work  upon  the  "  Birth  and 
Death  of  Man,"  which  he  coinjjosed  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year,  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  now  as  healthy 
as  any  person  of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  I  write 
daily  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
I  occupy  in  walking,  conversing,  and  occasionally  in 
,  attendmg  concerts." 
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CORNEILLE,  PIERRE.— This  eminent  French 
poet  was  born  at  Rouen  in  U)06.  The  Jesuits  were 
his  first  instructors,  and  he  retained  through  the 
whole  of  his  after  life  a  great  respect  for  that  body. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
eventually  called  to  the  bar,  but  never  evinced  much 
taste  for  his  profession.  According  to  the  tradition 
of  his  native  place,  love  was  the  first  cause  of  awak- 
ing the  dramatic  poet  within  him.  A  young  man  of 
his  acquaintance  introduced  him  to  his  intended  wife, 
and  it  so  chanced  that  tne  new  comer  managed  to 
render  himself  more  agreeable  than  the  original 
swain.  On  this  slenoer  theme  Corneille  composed 
his  comedy  of  "  Melite, '  which  appeared  in  1625.  The 
drama  was  then  extremely  low  among  the  French, 
their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their  comedy  more 
barbarous  than  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  would  now 
tolerate.  Corneille  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  pro- 
digious success  with  which  his  "Melite"  was  acted.  The 
French  theatre  seemed  to  be  raised,  and  to  flourish 
at  once ;  and,  though  deserted  in  a  manner  before, 
was  now  filled  on  a  sudden  with  a  new  company  of 
actors.  After  so  happy  an  essay  he  continued  to 
produce  several  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  all  of 
them,  indeed,  inferior  to  what  he  afterwards  wrote, 
but  much  superior  to  any  thing  which  the  French 
had  hitherto  seen.  His  '\Medea  "  came  forth  next,  a 
tragedy,  borrowed  in  part  from  "  Seneca,"  which 
succeeded,  as  indeed  it  deserved,  but  indifterently  ; 
but  in  1G37  he  presented  the  "  Cid,"  another  tragedy, 
in  which  he  showed  the  world  how  high  his  genius 
was  capable  of  rising ;  and  he  continued  his  literary 
exertions  most  successfully  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1684. 

The  most  peculiar  feature  of  Corneille's  drama  has 
its  origin  in  his  never  leaving  out  of  view  that  he 
was  composing  a  poem  which  was  to  be  personated. 
The  strict  attention  which  he  paid  to  this  fact,  united 
to  his  wish  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  representa- 
tion even  to  illusion,  was  the  caiise  of  his  adopting, 
in  their  most  rigid  acceptation,  the  two  rules  of  the 
ancients,  which  prescribe  unity  of  time  and  place. 
He  wished  that  no  physical  lets  or  hindrances  should 
intervene,  to  awaken  the  spectator  to  the  recollection 
that  what  he  beheld  was  but  an  unsubstantial  pageant. 
The  events  produced  before  his  eyes  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  could  possibly  happen  within  a 
period  not  much  exceeding  the  time  occupied  by  the 
representation  :  they  must  all  occur  in  one  place.  By 
prescribing  these  rules  to  himself  Corneille  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  intermixing  a  great  quantity 
of  narrative  with  his  dialogue — of  narrative,  too,  not 
likely  to  have  been  delivered  at  such  time  and  place 
as  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  it.  The  very  adop- 
tion of  those  rules,  therefore,  by  which  he  proposed 
to  render  illusion  complete,  prevented  the  drama 
from  becoming  a  correct  counterfeit  of  real  life.  It 
was  made  something  conventional,  what  the  specta- 
tor tolerated  on  the  stage  in  virtue  of  shutting  his  eyes 
toitsdeviationfromnature.  The  very  measures  which 
were  to  ensure  the  identity,as  it  were,  of  the  represen- 
tation with  the  reality,  increased  their  discrepancy. 

The  other  unity  which  Corneille  placed  as  the 
ground-work  of  his  drama  is  one  which  is  unavoid- 
ably adopted  by  every  true  poet — the  unity  of  action. 
The  imagination  necessarily  confers  this.  But  it 
appears  to  us  that  Corneille  has  at  times  confounded 
this  internal  and.necessary  unity  with  a  factitious  ape 


of  it,  which  confers  consistency  upon  a  poem  by 
j)olisliing  it  from  without.  The  imagination,  while 
it  works  to  one  great  end,  throws  out  a  thousand 
incidental  images,  diverges  into  a  thousand  reflec- 
tions, which  enhance  the  effect  of  the  whole  without 
interfering  with  its  grandeur.  The  mind  that  looks 
only  to  the  external  form,  without  comprehending 
the  soul  that  animates  it,  regards  these  as  so  many 
impertinencies.  The  mind  of  Corneille,  left  to  its 
own  workings,  was  superior  to  such  a  mistake  ;  but 
he  M'as  trammelled  by  a  half  understood  theory,  and 
withstood  the  })romptings  of  his  better  genius.  He 
rejected  from  his  plays  as  extraneous  much  that 
Shakspeare  has  employed  with  the  happiest  effect 
nithout  sinning  against  the  great  requisite  of  unity 
of  action. 

CORNEILLE,  THOMAS,  brother  of  Peter  Cor- 
neille, was  born  at  Rouen,  in  August,  1625,  and  lived 
in  the  most  friendly  union  with  his  brother  till  the 
death  of  the  latter.  A  comedy,  which  he  ^^TOte  in 
Latin  verse,  while  he  was  a  scholar  at  the  Jesuits' 
college,  and  which  obtained  the  honour  of  a  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  success  which  attended  the 
works  of  his  brother,  determined  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  drama.  His  first  comedy,  called  "  Les 
Engagements  du  Hasard,"  which  appeared  in  1647, 
and  was  an  imitation  of  Calderon,  was  successful. 
Many  similar  ones  soon  followed,  also  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish.  The  nimiber  of  his  dramatic 
works  is  forty-two;  yet  most  of  them  are  now  so 
little  known  that  even  the  catalogue  of  them  in  the 
records  of  the  French  Academy  will  be  found  erro- 
neous and  incomplete.  His  comedies  however,  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  were  received  with 
greater  interest  if  possible  than  those  of  the  great 
Corneille,  in  imitation  of  whom  Thomas  applied 
himself  to  tragedy,  and  his  "Timocrate,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1656,  was  received  with  such  continual 
applause  that  the  actors,  weary  of  repeating  it,  en- 
treated the  audience  from  the  stage  to  permit  the 
representation  of  something  else,  other^vise  they 
should  forget  all  their  other  pieces.  Since  that  time 
it  has  not  been  brought  upon  the  boards  at  all. 
"Camma,"  in  l66l,  produced  an  equal  sensation. 
The  spectators  thronged  in  such  numbers  to  witness 
the  representation  that  scarcely  room  enough  was 
left  for  the  performers.  Of  his  dramatic  works  which 
now  merit  attention  are  "  Ariane,"  which  maintained 
a  competition  with  Racine's  "Bajazet,"  "L'ln- 
connu  (a  heroic  comedy,  in  1675,  which  in  1724  was 
represented  at  a  festival  at  the  Tuileries,  with  a 
ballet,  in  which  Louis  XV.  and  the  young  lords  of 
his  court  danced),  and  especially  "  Le  Corate  d'Es- 
sex,"  which  he  produced  in  1678.  This  last  piece,  as 
M'ell  as  "  Stilicon"  and  "  Ariane,"  is  sometimes  re- 
presented at  the  present  day.  Thomas  Corneille, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  Voltaire,  although 
inferior  to  his  brother,  stood  second  to  none  but 
him,  and  his  style  is  more  pure.  In  1685  he  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  French  Academy,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and,  after  his  election,  immediately 
undertook  the  publication  of  the  "  French  Dictionary," 
which  appeared  in  1 694.  He  then  prefixed  notes  to 
"Vaugeias's  Remarks,"  and  finally  added  a  supplement 
to  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie,"  in  which  he  ex- 
plained the  terms  of  art  and  science.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  "  Encyclo- 
pe'die."  Thomas  Corneille  was  also  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  was  a  diligent  con- 
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tributor  to  the  "  Mercure  Galant,"  with  his  friend  De 
Vise'.  In  old  age  he  lost  his  sight,  and  died  highly 
honoured  by  his  contemporaries,  and  beloved  for  his 
social  virtues,  at  Andelys,  in  1709-  In  his  conversa- 
tion he  was  lively  and  natural.  He  left  two  children  ; 
and  Voltaire  united  the  daughter  of  his  son  Francis 
in  marriage  with  the  count  de  la  Tour  du  Pin. 

CORNELIA,  the  celebrated  mother  of  the 
Gracchi.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  elder,  and  wife  of  the  consul  Gracchus,  who 
lived  about  130  years  B.  C.  To  her  sons  she  gave 
an  excellent  education,  and,  being  in  company  with 
a  Roman  lady  who  was  displaying  her  jewels  and 
desired  to  see  the  jewels  of  Cornelia,  presented  her 
sons  asjier  most  ])recious  jewels.  At  her  death  the 
Romans  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory.  Cor- 
nelia is  one  of  those  women  for  whom  the  history  of 
Rome  is  distinguished  before  all  others.  In  the  his- 
tory of  no  nation  do  we  find  so  many  examples  of 
mothers  and  wives  remarkable  for  nobleness  of 
spirit. 

CORNELIS,  CORNELIUS,  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  was  born  at  Haerlem,  in 
15(52,  and  studied  the  rudiments  of  his  art  with 
Peter  yErtsens  the  younger,  and  afterwards  worked 
at  Antwerp  under  Peter  Porbus  and  Giles  Coignet. 
In  1583  he  returned  to  Haerlem,  where  his  great 
painting,  the  Company  of  Arquebusiers,  estabhshed 
his  reputation.  Descamps  called  it  a  collection  of 
figures,  sketched  by  the  genius  of  history.  In  1595, 
with  Charles  van  Mander,  he  instituted  an  academy 
for  painting  at  Haerlem ;  but  his  best  pictures 
are  rarely  to  be  bought  on  account  of  the  great 
value  which  the  Flemings  set  upon  them.  Cornelis 
painted  great  and  small  pieces,  historical  subjects, 
portraits,  flowers,  and  especially  subjects  from  ancient 
mythology.  His  drawing  is  admirable.  He  is  a 
true  imitator  of  nature,  and  his  colouring  is  always 
lively  and  agreeable.  The  galleries  at  Vienna  and 
Dresden  contain  many  of  his  works.  He  died  in 
1638. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  a  Roman  historian,  born 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  lived  in  the  golden  age 
of  the  Roman  language,  in  friendship  with  Catullus, 
Cicero,  and  Pomponius  Atticus,  and  died  thirty  years 
B.  C.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  his  "  Lives  of 
Distinguished  Generals"  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
this  work  he  gives  in  a  classical  style,  with  great 
brevity  and  distinctness,  twentj-^-four  biographies  of 
the  most  remarkable  Grecian  heroes  of  antiquity, 
together  with  the  lives  of  some  barbarian  generals, 
and  also  that  of  Cato  the  elder,  finishing  his  work 
with  the  life  of  Atticus.  His  characters  are  in  gene- 
ral strikingly  illustrated,  though  he  does  not  always 
observe  a  just  proportion  in  his  relations,  sometimes 
treating  important  subjects  in  too  concise  and 
trifling  ones  in  too  prolix  a  manner  ;  and  indeed  he 
does  not  always  draw  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources.  On  account  of  his  brevity  he  throws  little 
new  light  on  history,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  book  which  has  reached  us  is  an  extract 
from  the  works  of  Nepos,  made  by  Emilius  Probus 
in  the  time  of  Theodosius.  The  edition  of  this  au- 
thor by  Van  Staveren  is  the  most  valuable  that  has 
yet  been  published. 

CORNWALLIS,  CHARLES  MARQUIS  OF.— 
This  distinguished  military  commander  was  born  on 
the  31st  of  December,  1738.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  St.  John's  College, Cambridge;  and,  having 


early  in  life  selected  the  array  as  his  future  profession, 
he  was  appointed  in  1765  aide-de-camp  to  the  king 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  of  foot.  In  1773  he  be- 
came major-general,  and  shortly  after  accepted  a 
command  in  America,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
.self  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  also  at  the  siege 
of  Charlestown.  He  was  afterwards  left  in  the 
command  of  South  Carolina,  where  his  administra- 
tion was  generally  approved  of.  However,  his  plan 
of  invading  Virginia  was  considered  very  imprudent, 
and  ended  in  his  capture  with  his  whole  army  of 
four  thousand  men.  The  blame  of  this  defeat  Lord 
Cornwallis  laid  to  the  failure  of  the  expected  succour 
of  Sir  Henry  Chnton,  who  in  return  equally  blamed 
both  the  plan  and  its  execution. 

In  1782  a  change  took  place  in  the  administration 
at  home,  and  his  lordship  was  then  recalled  from 
America.  In  1786  he  was  sent  out  to  India  with 
the  double-appointment  of  governor-general  and 
commander-in-chief.  Not  long  after  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war 
against  the  sultan  of  the  Mysore  for  his  attack  on 
the  rajah  of  Travancore,  the  ally  of  the  English. 
The  campaign  of  1790  was  indecisive;  but  in  March, 
1791,  Lord  Cornwallis  invaded  the  Mysore  and 
came  in  sight  of  Seringapatam,  which  he  was  pre- 
vented from  iuAesting  by  the  floods  of  the  Cavery. 
In, 1792,  however,  he  besieged  that  metropolis;  and, 
on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  the  sultan  Tippoo 
Saib  sued  for  peace,  and  was  obliged  to  accept  such 
terms  as  the  English  commander  dictated.  He  con- 
sented to  cede  a  part  of  his  dominions,  paid  a  lai'ge 
sum  of  money,  undertook  to  furnish  a  still  more 
considerable  portion  of  treasure,  within  a.limited  pe- 
riod, &c.,  and  entrusted  two  of  his  sons  to  the  care 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  whom  they  were  to  remain 
as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty. 
By  this  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  the  most 
formidable  enemy  was  so  reduced  as  to  render  our 
possessions  in  India  both  profitable  and  secure. 

This  imjjortant  war  being  now  ended  so  highly  to 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms.  Lord  Cornwallis  re- 
turned to  England,  to  receive  the  rewards  justly  due 
to  his  merit.  He  had  before  been  invested  M'ith  the 
insignia  of  the  garter;  and  he  was,  in  August  1792, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  privy-council,  and,  in  addition 
to  his  other  appointments,  .vas  nominated  to  the 
office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  In  179S, 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  appearing  both  to  the  viceroy 
Lord  Camden  and  to  his  majesty  to  require  a  lord- 
lieutenant  who  could  act  in  a  military  as  well  as  a 
civil  capacity,  the  king  ap])ointed  Lord  Cornwallis 
to  that  important  service,  which  he  executed  with 
skill,  promptitude,  and  humanity  ;  and,  after  quell- 
ing the  open  insurrection,  he  adopted  a  plan  of 
mingled  firmness  and  conciliation,  which,  executed 
with  discriminating  judgment,  tended  to  quiet  that 
distracted  covmtry,  and  prepare  matters  for  a  perma- 
nent plan,  that  should  both  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  an  evil  and  promote  industry  and  prosperity. 
He  retained  this  high  appointment  till  May  1801, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

In  1804  his  lordship  had  the  honour  of  being  ap- 
pointed a  second  time  governor-general  in  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  recal  of  ^Marquis  Wellesley,  and  in 
that  station  he  died  at  Ghazepore,  in  the  province  of 
Benares,  October  5,  1805,  worn  out  with  an  active 
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life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  covered 
with  mihtary  glory  and  honours. 

CORREGGIO.  ANTONIO  ALLEGRI. —This 
distinguished  painter  was  born  at  CoiTeggio,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  towards  the  close  of  1494.  He 
was  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  but  nature  had 
designed  him  for  an  artist.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained how  much  he  was  indebted  to  his  instructor, 
Lorenzo  Allegri,  Init  his  genius  evidently  pointed  out  to 
him  the  way  to  celebrity.  It  is  related  by  Mengs  that, 
after  having  viewed  a  picture  of  the  great  Raphael, 
he  exclaimed,  Anch'  io  sono  pittore  (I  also  am  a 
painter) ;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  Correggio  ever 
was  in  Rome,  and  in  Pai-ma  and  Modena,  where, 
according  to  D'Argensville,  he  might  have  seen 
works  of  Raphael,  there  were  none  at  that  time, 
so  that  this  story  wants  confirmation.  That  Cor- 
reggio, without  having  seen  either  the  works  of 
the  ancient  masters  or  the  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  should  have  become  a  model 
for  his  successors  by  the  unassisted  energies  of 
his  genius,  renders  him  so  much  the  more  de- 
serving of  our  admiration.  Three  qualities  will 
always  be  admired  in  him : — grace,  harmony,  and 
a  skilful  management  of  the  pencil.  There  is  a 
peculiar  grace  in  the  movements  of  his  figures, 
and  a  loveliness  in  their  expression,  which  takes 
possession  of  the  soul.  These  attitudes  and  move- 
ments could  not  be  executed  by  any  artist  without 
his  masterly  skill  in  foreshortening,  which  not  only 
gives  greater  variety  to  a  piece  but  is  also  favour- 
able to  gracefulness. 

Avoiding  all  roughness  and  hardness,  Correggio 
sought  to  win  the  admiration  by  mild  and  almost  ef- 
feminate beauties.  He  strove  to  obtain  this  object 
also  by  harmony  of  colouring,  of  M'hich  he  may 
be  called  the  creator.  He  is  unrivalled  in  the 
chiar  oscuro,  that  is,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
light,  in  the  grace  and  rounding  of  his  figures,  and 
in  the  faculty  of  gi^^ng  them  the  appearance  of  ad- 
vancing and  retiring,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
excellence  of  the  Lombard  school,  of  which  he  may 
be  considered  the  head.  In  his  drapery  he  cal- 
culated with  extreme  accuracy  aU  the  effects  of  the 
chiar  oscuro.  He  possessed  the  power  of  passing, 
by  the  most  graceful  transition,  from  the  bright 
colours  to  the  half  tints.  It  was  ever  his  object 
to  make  the  principal  figure  prominent,  that  the 
eye  after  gazing  till  it  was  satisfied  on  the  bright 
colours,  might  repose  with  pleasure  on  the  softer 
masses.  He  made  a  skilful  use  of  this  art  in  his 
Night  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  in 
Dresden,  where  there  are  seven  pictures  in  which  his 
progress  in  the  art  may  be  recognised.  That  this  ar- 
tist was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  proved  by 
the  allusions  which  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his 
pictures,  for  example,  the  white  hare  in  the  Zingara, 
in  Dresden,  and  the  goldfinch  in  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine,  at  Naples.  By  the  nearness  of  those 
timorous  animals  the  idea  of  the  innocence  and 
purity  of  the  persons  delineated  is  strongly  repre- 
sented, and  the  stillness  and  repose  of  the  scene  is 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind.  Among  his  best 
pictures,  l)esides  the  Night,  are  the  St.  Jerome 
(which  has  kindled  the  admiration  of  several  distin- 
guished painters  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them 
unjust  towards  Raphael),  the  Penitent  Magdalen, 
the  altar-pieces  of  St.  Francis,  St.  George,  and  St. 
Sebastian,  Christ  uithe  Garden  of  Ohves  (in  Spain), 
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Cui)id  (in  Vienna),  the  fresco  painting  in  Parma, 
and,  above  all,  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
cathedral  in  the  same  city.     He  died  in  1534. 

We  cannot  close  this  sketch  without  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  on  a  point  which  has  occasioned  great 
controversy,  namely,  the  question  relative  to  the  real 
circumstances  and  situation  of  Correggio.  Vasari 
has  recorded  a  tradition  that  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  the  victim  of  pecuniary  distress.  He 
states  that,  having  received  at  Parma  a  payment  of 
sixty  crowns,  M'hich  M-as  churlishly  made  to  him  in 
copper,  he  walked  to  Correggio  with  this  load,  from 
anxiety  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  family.  The 
weather  being  extremely  sultry,  he  refreshed  himself 
with  cold  M'ater  M'hen  thus  heated  with  exercise,  and 
was  consequently  seized  with  an  inflammatoi')'  fever, 
which  hurried  him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days.  This 
account  of  Vasari  carries  internal  evidence  of  its 
own  falsehood.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  related  as 
a  mere  hearsay,  a  "  si  dice,"  and  it  is  grounded  on 
a  principle  which  shows  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  circumstances  of  Correggio.  Vasari  lays 
great  stress  on  the  privations  which  he  suffered  from 
the  burden  of  his  family,  as  if  it  %vas  numerous  ; 
whereas  Correggio  never  had  more  than  four  child- 
ren, two  of  whom  did  not  survive  him,  and  the 
eldest,  Pomponio,  was  only  in  his  fourteenth  year 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He  likewise  adds 
that  Correggio  had  reduced  himself  to  extreme 
misery  by  continual  saving,  which,  if  admitted, 
would  furnish  a  strong  argument  against  his  pre- 
tended poverty.  Lastly,  The  sum  which  he  states 
to  have  been  paid  in  copper  must  have  considerably 
exceeded  two  hundred  weight,  a  load  which  no  man 
could  have  carried  on  foot  the  distance  of  severalmiles. 

This  tale  is  therefore  now  justly  exploded,  though 
an  impression  still  remains  justified  in  some  measure 
by  the  remark  of  Annibal  Carracci,  that  Correggio 
lived  neglected  and  died  in  indigence.  In  this 
however,  as  in  many  other  cases,  opinion  has  gone 
beyond  the  truth.  That  he  was  not  so  well  known 
and  so  liberally  rewarded  as  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  JuliolRomano,  or  even  some  inferior  painters, 
will  not  admit  of  an  argument ;  but  that  he  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  was  meanly  rewarded  for  all  his  works, 
is  disproved  by  a  brief  renew  of  the  facts  which  we 
have  related.  An  obscure  painter  would  not  have 
been  so  frequently  employed  by  rich  convents  ;  an 
obscure  painter  would  not  have  been  selected  to 
decorate  the  cupolas  of  the  church  of  St.  John  and 
the  cathedral  at  Parma ;  nor  would  an  obscure 
painter  have  been  commissioned  by  a  duke  of 
Mantua  to  execute  pictures  intended  as  a  present 
for  an  emperor  when  two  such  celebrated  masters  as 
Titian  and  Julio  Romano  were  at  hand. 

CORTEZ,  FERNANDO,  the  conqueror  of  Mex- 
ico.— This  celebrated  individual  was  born  in  1485,  at 
Medelin,  in  Estremadura,  and  went  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1504,  where  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  lieet,  which  he  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  Cortez  quitted  San-Iago  in 
November,  1518,  with  GOO  Spaniards,  and  landed  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  sight  of  the  horses  on 
which  the  Spaniards  were  mounted,  the  movable 
fortresses  in  which  they  had  crossed  the  ocean,  the 
iron  which  covered  them,  and  the  noise  of  the 
cannon,  greatly  alarmed  the  natives.  Cortez  entered 
the  town  of  Mexico  on  the  isih  of  November,  1519, 
and  Montezuma,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  re- 
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ceived  him  as  his  master ;  and  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
said,  thought  him  a  god  and  a  child  of  the  sun.  He 
destroyed  the  idols  in  the  temples,  to  whom  human 
sacrifices  were  offered,  and  placed  in  their  room 
images  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  saints.  In 
the  mean  time  he  made  continual  ])rogress  towards 
getting  possession  of  the  country,  forming  alliances 
with  several  caciques,  enemies  to  Montezuma,  and 
assuring  himself  of  the  others  by  force  or  stratagem. 
On  a  general  of  Montezuma  attacking  the  Spaniards 
in  obedience  to  a  secret  order,  Cortez  repaired  to  the 
imperial  palace,  had  the  commander  and  his  officers 
burnt  alive,  and  forced  the  emperor,  while  in  chains, 
to  acknowledge  publicly  the  sovereignty  of  Charles 
V.  The  unhappy  monarch  added  to  this  homage  a 
present  of  a  large  quantity  of  pure  gold  and  a  num- 
ber of  precious  stones.  But  the  jealousy  of  Velas- 
quez was  so  much  e.xcited  by  the  deeds  of  his  repre- 
sentative that  he  sent  an  army  against  him.  Cortez, 
reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  Spain,  advanced  to 
meet  it,  gained  a  victory  over  the  soldiers  who  bore 
arms  against  him,  and,  with  their  assistance,  again 
made  war  with  the  Mexicans,  who  liad  also  revolted 
against  their  own  emperor  Montezuma,  whom  they 
accused  of  treachery.  After  Montezuma,  who  had 
hoped  to  restore  tranqi^illity  by  showing  himself  to 
the  multitude,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their  rage, 
Guatimozin,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  was  ac- 
knowledged as  emperor  by  the  Mexicans,  and  gained 
some  advantages  over  the  Spaniards.  He  defended 
his  crown  during  three  months,  but  could  not  with- 
stand the  Spanish  artillery.  Cortez  again  took  pos- 
session of  Mexico,  and  in  1521  the  emperor,  the 
empress,  the  ministers,  and  the  whole  court,  were  in 
his  power.  The  unhappy  Guatimozin  was  subjected 
to  horrid  cruelties,  to  make  him  disclose  the  place 
where  his  treasures  were  concealed,  and  was  after- 
wards executed  with  a  great  number  of  his  nobles. 

The  court  of  Madrid,  however,  now  became 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Cortez,  who  had  been  some 
time  before  appointed  captain -general  and  governor 
of  Mexico.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  inspect 
and  control  his  measures,  his  property  was  seized, 
his  dependants  were  imprisoned,  and  he  repaired  to 
Spain.  He  was  received  with  much  distinction,  and 
returned  to  Mexico  with  an  increase  of  titles  but  a 
diminution  of  power.  A  viceroy  had  charge  of  the 
civil  administration,  and  Cortez  was  entrusted  only 
with  the  military  command  and  the  privilege  of  pro- 
secuting his  discoveries.  The  division  of  powers 
proved  a  constant  source  of  dissension  ;  and,  though 
he  discovered  the  peninsula  of  California  in  1536, 
most  of  his  enterprises  were  frustrated,  his  life  em- 
bittered, and  he  returned  again  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  coldly  received  and  neglected.  One  day,  having 
forced  his  way  through  a  crowd  round  the  carriage 
of  his  king  and  put  his  foot  on  the  step  to  obtain 
an  audience,  Charles  coldly  enquired  who  he  was. 
"  I  am  a  man,"  replied  Cortez,  "  who  has  gained 
you  more  provinces  than  your  father  left  you  towns." 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude,  and 
died  in  December,  1548,  near  Se^dlle,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  character  eminent  for  bravery 
and  ability,  but  infamous  for  perfidy  and  cruelty. 

CORTONA,  properly  Pietro  Berretini,  a  painter 
and  architect  of  considerable  celeljrity,  who  was  born 
in  1596.  He  was  commonly  called  Pietro  di  Cortona, 
from  the  name  of  his  native  town,  Cortona  in  Tus- 
cany.    He  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  his  ait 
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under  his  father,  Giovarmi,  who  was  also  a  painter 
and  architect,  and  afterwards  studied  with  Andreas 
Commodi  and  Baccio  Ciarpi  at  Rome.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  studies  his  awkwardness  was  so 
remarkable  that  his  fellow-students  called  him  ass's 
head.  Nevertheless,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  antiques  and  of  the  great  masters,  Rajjhael, 
Caravaggio,  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  unexpectedly 
made  his  appearance  as  an  artist  with  the  "  Rape  of 
the  Sabines ;"  and  the  "  Birth  of  Christ,"  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  firmly  established  his 
reputation.  His  painting  on  the  ceiling  of  the  large 
saloon  in  the  Barlierini  palace,  representing  the 
"  Triumph  of  Honour,"  is  a  very  happy  effort,  in- 
deed it  has  been  declared  one  of  the  grandest  com- 
positions ever  executed  by  a  painter.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  Lombardy,  the  Venetian  States, 
and  Tuscany,  where  he  painted  the  ceilings  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  and  thence  returned  to 
Rome.  During  this  journey  he  was  constantly  em- 
ployed as  a  painter  and  architect.  He  was  subse- 
quently attacked  by  the  gout,  and  could  not,  in  con- 
sequence, ascend  the  stagings  ;  he  therefore  era- 
ployed  himself  in  the  execution  of  easel  pictures, 
which,  although  of  less  value  than  his  larger  works, 
are  held  in  great  estimation.  He  died  in  1669,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  immortalized  himself  by  the 
design  of  the  altar  of  St.  IMartina. 

CORVISSART,  JOHN  NICHOLAS,  a  cele- 
brated French  physician  born  at  Champagne  in  1755. 
On  completing  his  studies  he  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  afterwards  physician  to 
the  hospital  of  La  Charite.  When  the  school  of 
health  was  appointed  in  1795,  Corvissart  was  made 
first  clinical  professor.  In  IS  11  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  and  a  honorary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  its  foundation  in 
1821.  He  died  in  September,  1821.  Corvissart 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  one  entitled  "  Essai  sur  les 
Maladies  et  les  Lesions  Organiques  du  Cogur  et  des 
gros  Vaisseaux." 

CORYATE,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  wit  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  a  very 
eccentric  man,  and  valued  himself  highly  on  his  pe- 
destrian powers.  "  Corj'ate's  Crudities"  is  still  a 
work  in  much  request. 

COSEL,  COUNTESS  OF,  one  of  the  many 
mistresses  of  the  prodigal  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Po- 
land and  elector  of  Saxony.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
Saxon  minister  Hoymb,  who,  well  knowing  the 
king's  disposition,  kept  her  far  from  court ;  but  on 
one  occasion,  when  excited  by  wine,  he  praised  her 
so  much  to  the  king  that  the  latter  ordered  her  to 
])e  brought  to  Dresden.  She  was  soon  divorced 
from  Hoymb,  and  appeared  at  court  as  the  countess 
of  Cosel,  the  mistress  of  the  king.  A  palace  was 
built  for  her,  still  called  the  Cosel  palace,  which  was 
pre-eminent  for  magnificence  and  luxury.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  king  had  no  income  from 
Poland,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  dignity  was  a 
source  of  great  expense  to  the  elector;  thus  the 
little  electorate  had  to  support,  unaided,  the  enor 
mous  extravagance  of  its  ruler.  For  nine  years  the 
countess  succeeded  in  preserving  the  king's  favour, 
and  exercised  an  arbitrary  sway  in  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. At  last  she  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  king's  presence.     She  retired  into 
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Prussia,  and  was  afterwards  arrested  at  Halle  at  the 
request  of  Augustus,  and  carried  to  Stolpe,  in  Sax- 
ony, where  she  remaned  imprisoned  forty-five  years, 
and  died  eighty  years  old.  So  much  power  had  she 
over  the  kmg,  when  in  favour,  that  dollars  and  llo- 
rinswere  actually  coined  hearing  the  stampof  the  royal 
arms  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  countess.  She 
is  one  among  many  similar  instances  of  the  disadvan- 
tages which  legitimacy  sometimes  brings  in  its  train, 
subjecting  nations  to  the  controlof  profligate  monarchs 
who  are  governed  by  equally  profligate  mistresses. 

COSIN,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  di\ine,  who 
was  born  at  Norwich  in  1594.  He  was  educated  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow;  and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1(319 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him  a  prebend  in 
his  cathedral.  He  next  obtained  the  archdeaconry 
of  York,  and  in  1626  the  rectory  of  Brancepeth  in 
Northumberland.  He  was  chosen  master  of  Peter- 
house  College,  Cambridge,  in  163S,  and  in  1640 
made  dean  of  Peterborough ;  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  puritanical  party  which  then  predomi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  soon  after 
deprived  of  all  his  prefenuents,  and  even  impeached 
on  the  charge  of  being  inclined  towards  Catholicism. 
He  then  went  to  France,  whence  he  returned  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  H.,  and  resumed  his  benefices. 
In  December,  1660,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1672. 

COSMO  I. — The  name  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished grand  dukes  of  Tuscany.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  de  Medici,  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  first  Cosmo,  was  born  in  1519,  and  on  the  as- 
sassination of  Alexander,  chief  of  the  house  of  Me- 
dici, was  elected  chief  of  the  republic  of  Florence. 
A  party  however,  joined  by  the  Florentine  exiles, 
opposed  this  order  of  things,  and  took  possession  of 
a  fortress  near  Florence  ;  but,  being  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked by  General  Yitelli,  they  were  completely 
routed,  and  several  of  the  leaders  taken  prisoners, 
and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives.  The  cause  of 
Cosmo  was  favoured  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.;  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanora  de  Toledo,  daughter 
of  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  connexion  was  more 
firmly  cemented.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Siennese  from 
the  emperor  in  1553,  Cosmo  assisted  in  the  reduction 
of  Sienna,  on  a  promise  of  having  it  annexed  to  his 
dominions,  which  was  fulfilled  by  Philip  VI.  He 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  hberal  encou- 
ragement of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.  He  restored 
the  university  of  Pisa,  invited  professors  from  all 
jiarts  with  liberal  salaries,  and  founded  a  college  for 
the  free  education  of  forty  of  his  subjects.  He 
founded  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  made  large 
additions  to  the  Laurentinian  Library,  which  he 
opened  to  the  public.  He  also  commenced  the  cele- 
brated gallery  of  Florence,  and  furnished  it  with  an- 
tique rehcs  and  fine  paintings,  inviting  the  ablest 
painters,  and  encouraging  the  publication  of  works 
of  real  eminence.  His  fondness  for  reading  and 
conversation  with  literary  men,  particularly  on  his- 
torical subjects,  caused  many  eminent  historians  in 
his  time.  His  great  conduct  and  authority  render- 
ing him  a  powerful  neighbour,  in  1569,  Pope  Pius  V. 
gave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
crowned  him  at  Rome.  His  domestic  affairs  were 
far  from  happy.  He  had  two  sons,  John  and  Garcia, 
the  former  became  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 


His  literary  attainments  and  high  character  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Garcia,  who,  taking  the  opportunity 
while  hunting  with  him,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
The  murder  was  concealed;  but  Cosm.o  suspecting  the 
author  of  it,  taxed  him  with  it,  and,  finally  inducing 
him  to  confess,  drew  Garcia's  dagger  from  his  side 
and  laid  him  dead  by  the  side  of  his  brother.  Their 
mother  survived  them  but  a  few  days.  Cosmo  had 
several  children  besides,  and,  after  a  distinguished 
reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  died  in  1574. 

COSSE',  CHARLES  DE,  better  kno^^^l  by  the 
title  of  Marshal  de  Brissac.  He  was  son  of  Rene 
Cosse,  who  was  lord  of  Brissac  in  Anjou,  and  chief 
falconer  of  France.  He  served  with  success  in  the 
Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  wars,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  colonel  in  the  battle  of  Perpignan,  in  1541. 
The  first  noblemen  of  France,  and  even  the  princes, 
received  their  military  education  in  his  school  while 
he  commanded  the  French  light  cavalry ;  and,  when 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  attempted  to  besiege  Landrecy, 
in  1543,  Brissac  repulsed  him  three  times,  and 
united  himself,  in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  with  Francis  I.,  who  lay  with  his  army 
nearVitry.  This  monarch  folded  him  in  his  arms, 
allowed  him  to  drink  out  of  his  cup,  and  created  him 
knight  of  his  order.  After  other  great  actions  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  grand  master  of  the  artillery  of 
France,  and  Henry  II.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  Here 
he  proved  himself  a  good  diplomatist,  and  obtained 
for.his  service  the  office  of  governor  of  Piedmont,  and 
the  baton  of  marshal  of  France  in  1550.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  France  as  governor  of  Picardy  and  ren- 
dered that  province  important  services.  Brissac  was 
small  but  very  well  made,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
called  him  the  handsome  Brissac.  It  is  said  that 
the  duchess  of  Valentinois  regarded  him  with 
particular  favour,  and  that  Henry  II.  appointed  him 
lieutenant-general  in  Italy  merely  from  jealousy. 
Brissac  died  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  December,  1563. 

COSTA  FURTADO  DE  MENDOCA,  HIP- 
POLYTO  JOSEPH  DA,  a  Portuguese  gentleman, 
distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning,  and  adventures. 
He  was  tried  and  imprisoned  at  Lisbon,  by  the  in- 
quisition, for  the  pretended  crime  of  free-masonry. 
The  following  are  said  to  have  been  the  circumstances 
of  his  escape  from  captivity  : — The  door  of  the  cell  in 
which  Da  Costa  was  confined  opening  into  a  hall, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  prison,  he  had  opportuni- 
ties for  remarking  that  the  daily  labours  of  his  jailors 
terminated  with  throwing  a  bunch  of  keys  on  a  table 
where  a  lamp  was  left  burning.  By  patience  and 
perseverance,  though  conscious  of  liability  to  espial 
through  apertures  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  his 
cell,  he  succeeded  in  forming,  out  of  an  old  pewter 
plate,  a  key  which  would  unlock  his  door.  Upon 
making  his  final  attempt  the  bunch  of  keys  proved 
to  be  a  proper  collection  for  threading  the  entire 
labyrinth  of  the  prison,  not  excepting  the  outer 
gate.  Besides  the  keys  and  lamp  there  was  a  book 
containing,  amongst  other  records,  the  minutes  of  his 
own  examinations.  ITiis  he  took  with  him;  and, 
carefully  closing  and  locking  every  door  after  him, 
he  made  his  M'ay  without  interruption  to  the  outside 
of  the  prison  walls  ;  and,  after  remaining  six  weeks 
secluded  and  disguised  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
took  his  departure  from  Portugal,  and  reached  Eng- 
land in  safety,  carrying  with  him  the  book  and  keys 
of  the  inquisition  as  trophies  of  his  success. 
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COSTA,  EMANUEL  MENDEZ  DA.— Of  this 
learned  naturalist  but  few  particulars  have  been  pre- 
served; and  he  is  best  known  by  his  *'  History  of 
Fossils."  His  "  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Shells"  is  also  a  valuable  work.  It  appeared  in  1776. 
COSTER,  LAURENS,  a  wealthy  citizen  of 
Haerlem,  who  was  born  in  that  city  in  1370.  In 
1431  he  is  beheved  to  have  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  sacristan  of  the  parochial  church  of  Haer- 
lem, where  he  remained  many  years.  He  died  of 
the  contagious  disease  which  raged  in  the  latter  part 
of  1439,  in  Haerlem.  This  is  all  that  the  contem- 
porary city-records  have  preserved  of  his  history ; 
but  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  traces  of  a  tradition 
appeared,  which  assigned  to  the  city  of  Haerlem  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  At  this  time 
Hadrian  Junius  produced  (in  a  work  entitled  "  Ba- 
tavia,"  wTitten  between  1562  and  1571,  but  not 
published  till  1588,  after  his  death),  from  the  verbal 
information  of  some  aged  people,  who  again  derived 
their  knowledge  from  others,  a  complete  history  of 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  in  which  Coster 
acted  the  chief  part.  During  his  walks  in  a  wood 
near  Haerlem  (as  Junius  relates),  he  carved  letters, 
at  first  for  his  amusement,  in  the  bark  of  beech- 
trees.  He  persevered  in  these  experiments,  till  he 
had  finished  entire  lines,  and  finally  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  cut  out  whole  pages  on  the  sides  of  boards. 
With  blocks  of  this  sort  he  etFected  the  impression 
of  the  "  Spiegel  onzer  Behoudenisse."  After  this 
he  improved  his  mode  of  printing  by  casting  lead  or 
pewter  types.  But  a  person  by  the  name  of  John, 
whom  he  had  employed  as  an  assistant,  stole  his 
printing  apparatus  one  Christmas  night,  and  fled  with 
it  first  to  Amsterdam,  and  then  to  Cologne  and 
Mentz,  at  which  last  place  this  theft  occasioned  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  art  invented  by  Coster.  In 
Holland  the  people  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  story  that  a  statue  in  honour  of  Coster 
was  erected  in  1622.  His  house,  which  fell  down 
through  age,  was  shown  with  the  greatest  respect ; 
and,  in  1740,  the  jubilee  of  his  invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  was  celebrated. 

COS  WAY,  RICHARD,  a  clever  English  artist, 
who  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  miniature  painter. 
His  oil  paintings  displayed  striking  beauties  of  com- 
position ;  and  he  left  a  collection  of  drawings  so  large 
as  to  excite  surprise,  considering  that  they  were 
made  in  the  inten^als  of  leisure  from  professional 
engagements  which  required  almost  unremitting 
exertion.  These  drawings,  in  point  of  excellence 
and  variety,  may  be  classed  w'ith  the  corresponding 
compositions  of  the  most  celebrated  old  Italian 
painters.  Cosway  possessed  an  excellent  under- 
standing, improved  by  study,  and  a  turn  for  lively 
humour,  which  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  was  of  an  enthusiastic  disposition  ;  and 
his  feelings  and  manners  had  an  air  of  extrava- 
gance, which  has  been  well  pourtrayedby  the  pen  of 
a  lively  modern  writer :  "  Fancy  bore  sway  in  him, 
and  so  wad  were  his  impressions  that  they  included 
the  reality  in  them.  The  agreeable  and  the  true  with 
him  were  one.  He  beUeved  in  Swedenborgianism ; 
he  believed  in  animal  magnetism  ;  he  had  conversed 
with  more  than  one  person  of  the  Trinity  ;  he  could 
talk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua,  through  a  fine  vehicle 
of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  dowm  stairs 
through  an  ear-pipe."     He  died  at  his  house  in  the 
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Edgeware  Road,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Strat- 
ford Place  not  long  before  his  decease,  having  dis- 
posed of  a  great  part  of  his  curious  collection  of 
ancient  pictures,  and  other  objects  of  interest  to  the 
artist  and  antiquary.  He  left  a  widow,  Mrs.  Maria 
Cosway,  a  lady  of  taste  and  talents  congenial  with 
his  own,  whose  works  have  been  long  known  to  the 
public,  and  highly  appreciated. 

COTIN,  CHARLES,  a  learned  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1604. 
He  is  indebted  for  his  notoriety,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  satires  of  Boileau.  He  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  theology  and  philosophy,  understood  the  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  languages,  and  studied  the  Creek  authors 
so  diligently  that  he  could  repeat  large  portions  of 
Homer  and  Plato  by  heart.  Among  his  poems  are 
many  which  possess  great  merit.  It  has  often  been 
supposed  that  BoUeau  introduced  the  name  of  Cotin 
into  his  satires  because  it  furnished  a  convenient 
rhyme,  and  ^loore  refers  to  this  in  his  "  Life  of 
Byron."  But  Boileau  had  good  reasons  for  com- 
plaining of  Cotin,  who  had  represented  him  at  the 
hotel  Rambouillet  as  a  dangerous  man.  The  ridi- 
cule of  Boileau  exasperated  Cotin  still  more,  and  he 
attempted  every  means  of  silencing  him.  His  in- 
fluence at  court,  his  title  and  wealth,  appeared  to 
give  him  the  means  of  effecting  this  object,  but  un- 
luckily his  follies  drew  upon  him  a  new  enemy  in 
Moliere,  who,  in  his  "  Femmes  Savantes,"  introduced 
him  on  the  stage,  and  e.xposed  him  to  ridicule,  under 
the  name  of  Trissotin.  The  sonnet  to  the  princess 
Urania  was  composed  by  Cotin,  and  he  engaged  in 
a  dispute  respecting  this  poem  with  Menage,  in  the 
presence  of  a  select  society,  in  which  the  disputants 
used  the  same  kind  of  language  which  Moliere  places 
in  the  mouths  of  Trissotin  and  Vadius.  Cotin  died 
in  1682. 

COTTIN,  SOPHIE  RISTAUD,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Madame  Cottiu,  the  celebrated  author 
of  several  novels  and  works  of  entertainment,  was 
born  in  1773  at  Tonneins,  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Garonne.  She  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
a  banker  at  Bordeaux,  and  went  soon  after  to  Paris, 
where,  in  a  few  years,  she  lost  her  husband.  To  re- 
lieve her  sorrow,  she  gave  herself  up  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  To  divert  her  thoughts,  she  wrote  down 
the  fancies  and  reflections  that  strongly  occupied  her 
active  mind,  without  supposing  that  they  would  be 
of  interest  or  value  beyond  the  circle  of  her  immediate 
friends ;  and  in  the  ease  with  which  she  expressed 
her  thoughts  she  discovered  a  talent  which  even 
those  most  intimate  with  her  had  not  hitherto  ap- 
preciated. Her  first  attempts  were  small  poems  and 
a  history  of  200  pages.  One  of  her  friends  having 
occasion  for  fifty  louis-d'ors,  in  order  to  leave  France, 
from  which  he  was  banished,  Madame  Cottin,  to 
assist  the  unfortunate  man,  pubhshed  her  "  Claire 
d'Albe,"  but  kept  her  name  a  secret.  The  necessity 
which  she  felt  of  pouring  out  her  feelings  deter- 
mined her  to  appear  again  as  an  authoress ;  and 
she  produced  "Malvina,"  "Amelie  de  Mansfield," 
and  "EUzabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia."  The 
eloquence  and  fervour  with  which  she  expresses 
the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  heart  have  been 
much  admired,  especially  by  her  own  sex.  Her 
circumstances  eaabled  her  to  devote  the  profits  of 
her  works  to  benevolent  objects.  But  a  painful 
disorder  prevented  her  from  finishing  a  religious 
work  which  she  had  begun,  and  another  on  educa- 
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tion.  Tlie  latter  was  the  only  one  of  her  works  for 
which  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favourable  recep- 
tion with  the  puljlic  ;  for,  singular  as  it  may  seem, 
she  disapproved  in  general  of  women's  appearing  as 
authors.  She  died,  after  three  months'  suffering, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1807. 

COTTON,  CHARLES,  a  burlesque  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  born  in  1630,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he 
travelled  in  France.  Not  being  of  a  very  provident 
dis])Osition,  he  was  subject  to  frequent  embarrass- 
ments, and,  at  one  time  was  confined  m  prison  for 
debt.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  16S7.  His  works 
are  numerous,  including  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil 
Travestie,"  being  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  .4^^neid,in 
English  burlesque,  and  a  translation  of  "  Montaigne's 
Essays."  After  the  death  of  Cotton  a  volume  was 
published,  entitled  "  Poems  on  Several  Occasions," 
which  contains  some  pieces  of  considerable  merit, 
chiefiy  of  the  light  and  humourous  kind.  He  also 
translated  the  "  Horaces,"  a  tragedy  of  Corneille, 
and  his  pen  was  often  employed  to  relieve  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

COTTON,  SIR  ROBERT  BRUCE,  a  celebrated 
English  antiquary  and  collector  of  literary  relics. 
He  was  born  at  Denton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in 
1570,  and,  after  ha^^ng  been  at  "Westminster  School, 
completed  his  studies  in  Trinity  College,  Cam.bridge. 
He  then  settled  in  London,  devoting  much  of  his 
time  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  employing  himself 
especially  in  collecting  ancient  deeds,  charters,  let- 
ters, and  other  manuscripts  of  various  kinds,  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  England.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  ; 
and  he  not  only  promoted  the  general  objects  of  that 
learned  association,  but  also  assisted  with  his  literary 
treasures,  as  well  as  with  his  purse,  Speed,  Camden, 
and  other  writers  on  British  archa?ology.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  he  was  knighted  ;  and,  on  the  in- 
stitution of  the  order  of  baronets,  he  was  promoted 
to  that  rank.  He  died  in  May,  1631.  He  is  chiefiy 
memorable  as  the  founder  of  the  valuable  Cottonian 
library,  which  collection  was  long  preserved  at  Cot- 
ton House,  Westminster.  In  1700  it  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  pubUc  use  ;  and,  after  having  been  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  removed  in  1753  to 
the  British  Sluseum,  where  it  now  remains. 

COUCY,  RENAUD  CASTELL.\N  OF.— This 
celebrated  knight  was  the  hero  of  a  tragical  occur- 
rence which  has  often  furnished  a  theme  for  the  lays 
of  the  ancient  poets.  He  was  the  nephew  or  at 
least  the  kinsman  of  Raoul,  lord  of  Coucy,  who 
accompanied  Philip  Augustus  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  with  whom  he  has  been  sometimes  confounded. 
A  manuscript  in  French  verse,  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  entitled  "  Romance  of  the  Castellan  of 
Coucy,  and  the  Lady  of  Fayel,"  written  about  1228, 
and  a  chronicle  on  the  same  subject  in  13S0,  in  the 
possession  of  Fauchet,  relate  the  following  story  : — 
Renaud,  castellan  of  Coucy,  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Gabrielle  de  Vergy%lady  of  Aubert  de  Fayel. 
The  castle  of  Fayel  was  situated  not  far  from  Coucy, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Quentin.  Renaud  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Gabrielle,  confessed  his  passion, 
and  was  at  first  repulsed,  but  not  for  ever,  and  the 
lovers  often  saw  each  other  in  private.  The  happi- 
ness of  the  parties  was  interrupted  by  the  summoning 
of  Coucy  to  the  crusade.  He  embarked  with  Richard 
of  England  at  Marseilles.     With  him  he  fought  at 
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Caesarea,  and  conquered  at  Ascalon.  But,  in  de- 
fending a  castle  where  the  king  was  quartered,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  The  wound 
proved  incurable,  and  Renaud  requested  leave  to 
return  to  his  country,  which  was  granted.  But,  in 
a  few  days,  he  felt  sensible  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing, and  giving  to  his  faithful  squu'e  a  silver  casket, 
with  the  presents  of  his  mistress,  "  Take  it,"  he 
said,  "  and  guard  it  well ;  when  I  am  dead,  enclose 
my  heart  in  this  casket,  and  bear  the  whole  to  the 
lady  of  Fayel."  He  also  added  a  letter,  which  he 
was  hardly  able  to  sign.  He  died,  and  his  faithful 
squire  hastened  to  the  castle  of  Fayel.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who,  suspecting  his 
appearance,  ordered  him  to  be  searched,  and  found  on 
him  the  gifts  and  the  letter  of  Coucy.  Burning  with 
rage,  he  determined  on  revenge.  He  ordered  the 
heart  to  be  served  at  table.  It  was  done,  and  Ga- 
brielle ate  of  it.  "  Have  you  found  the  dish  to  your 
taste,  madam  !"  he  asked.  "  Excellent !"  answered 
his  victim.  "  I  doubt  it  not,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  must 
have  been  a  dainty  morsel  for  you,  for  it  was  the 
heart  of  the  castellan  of  Coucy."  In  fearful  confir- 
mation of  his  words,  he  gives  her  the  letter  of  the 
dying  Renaud.  The  unhappy  woman,  after  this 
horrible  meal,  is  said  to  have  refused  all  sustenance, 
and  died  of  voluntary  starvation. 

COULOMB,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN  DE,  was 
born  in  1736,  at  Angouleme,  and  early  in  life  en- 
tered the  corps  of  engineers,  was  sent  to  Martinique, 
where  he  constructed  Fort  Bourbon.  In  1779  his 
theory  of  simple  machines  obtained  the  prize  oflTered 
by  the  academy  ;  and,  in  1781,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  a  member  of  that  body,  and  in  all  difficult 
cases  of  mechanics  his  judgment  was  appealed  to, 
and  invariably  proved  correct.  A  plan  had  been 
proposed  to  the  estates  of  Brittany  for  making  navi- 
gable canals  in  their  province,  and  Coulomb,  as 
commissioner  of  the  government,  was  to  give  his 
opinion  of  the  scheme.  Convinced  that  the  ultimate 
benefit  would  by  no  means  be  proportioned  to  the 
immense  cost  of  the  work,  he  decided  against  it. 
As  this  interfered  with  the  plans  of  certain  of  the 
ministry,  he  was  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  Ab- 
baye.  Coulomb  requested  permission  to  resign  his 
ofl&ce,  but  his  request  was  denied,  and  he  was  sent 
again  to  Brittany.  His  second  decision  was  the 
same  as  the  former,  and  the  estates  of  Brittany 
honoured  his  judgment  by  the  present  of  a  watch 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  province. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  Coulomb 
was  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  corps  of  engineers ;  but  he  gave  up  all  his 
offices  to  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  child- 
ren. This  leisure  was  useful  to  the  cause  of  science ; 
for  he  was  led,  by  experiments  on  the  elastic  force  of 
bent  metal  rods,  to  discover  some  of  the  secrets  of 
magnetism  and  the  principles  of  electricity,  which  he 
ascertained  with  the  more  precision  from  the  habit 
of  combining,  in  all  his  enquiries,  calculation  with 
observation.  On  the  restoration  of  the  institute  he 
was  made  a  member,  and  appointed  inspector-general 
of  public  instruction.  He  was  actively  employed  in 
this  department,  which  he  was  constantly  elevating 
by  his  •wi-itings,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  much 
domestic  happiness  when  he  died  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  1806. 

COVENTRY,  FRANCIS.— This  talented  indi- 
vidual was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Coventry.     He 
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was  born  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  liis  bache- 
lor's degree  in  1/48,  and  his  master's  in  1752.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  and 
Avould  probably  have  been  more  distinguished  had 
he  not  died  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the  small  pox,  in 
1759,  soon  after  he  had  been  presented  l)y  his  rela- 
tion, the  earl  of  Coventry,  to  the  donative  or  perpe- 
tual curacy  of  Edgware.  He  pubhshed  "  Penshurst," 
an  elegant  poem,  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  collection, 
with  a  poetical  epistle  to  "The  Hon.Wilmot  Vaughan, 
in  Wales."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  paper  in 
the  "World,"  on  the  absurdities  of  modern  garden- 
ing, and  of  the  well-known  satirical  romance  of 
"  Pompey  the  Little,"  published  in  1751.  Mr.  Gray 
told  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  letter  of  that  date,  "  Pompey 
is  the  hasty  production  of  Mr.  Coventry  (cousin  to 
him  you  know),  a  young  clergyman.  I  found  it  out 
by  three  characters,  which  made  part  of  a  comedy 
that  he  showed  me  of  his  own  writing."  This  cou- 
sin was  Henry  Coventry,  author  of  the  "  Letters  of 
Philemon  to  Hydaspes,"  and  who  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  "Athenian  Letters."  He  died  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1752. 

COURT  DE  GEBERLIN,  ANTOINE.— This 
learned  individual  was  born  at  Nismes  in  1724.  His 
father,  a  Protestant,  left  France  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  repaired  to  Switzerland.  The 
young  Geberlin  studied  with  eagerness  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he  gained  the 
admiration  of  all  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
His  studies  embraced  natural  history,  mathematics, 
the  dead  and  living  languages,  mythology,  antiquities, 
and  archaiology.  After  his  father's  death  he  made 
a  journey  to  Languedoc,  where  he  resigned  to  his  sister 
his  small  patrimony,  and  went  himself  to  Paris.  Here 
he  soon  became  connected  with  the  most  distinguished 
men.  After  ten  years  he  pulilished,  from  1773  to 
1784,  "  Le  Monde  Primitif."  The  learning  displayed 
in  this  work  excited  universal  admiration.  It  proves 
the  existence  of  an  original  language,  and  explains 
the  absurdities  of  mythology.  It  describes  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  human  societies,  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  general  character.  The  French  Aca- 
demy, to  assist  him  in  his  useful  and  expensive  un- 
dertaking, granted  him,  twice  in  succession,  the 
prize  belonging  to  the  writer  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  had  published  the  most  valuable  work. 
Another  production  of  his  is  the  "  Museum."  Court 
de  Ge'berlin  was  remai'kable  for  his  amiable  and  sim- 
ple manners ;  and  he  looked  with  aversion  on  the 
quarrels  of  writers.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
became  a  believer  in  animal  magnetism,  which  was 
at  that  time  much  in  vogue.  He  defended  Mesmer, 
the  author  of  the  theory  in  his  "  Lettre  sur  le  Mag- 
netisme  Animal."     He  died  in  1784. 

COWARD  WILLIAM,  a  clever  miter,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1683,  and  that  of 
M.D.  in  1687;  and,  having  settled  in  London  as  a 
physician,  he  published  several  professional  treatises, 
among  which  was  one  entitled  "  Ophthalmiatria," 
but  his  work  called  "  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Soul, 
demonstrating  the  Notion  of  Human  Soul  united  to 
Human  Body  to  be  an  Invention  of  the  Heathens, 
and  not  consonant  to  the  Principles  of  Philosojjhy 
or  Reason,"  is  the  one  on  which  his  celebrity  is 
founded.  This  work,  however,  excited  so  many  ani- 
madversions from  the  divines  of  the  period  that  an 
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order  was  obtained  from  the  House  of  Commons  for 
burning  the  book  by  the  common  executioner.  He 
also  wrote  a  didactic  poem, entitled"  Licentia Poetica, 
or  the  True  Test  of  Poetry."  Dr.  Coward  died  in 
1724,  and  left  property  to  a  considerable  amount. 

COWLEY,  HANNAH,  a  popular  dramatic 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1743.  Her  father  was  educated  for  holy  orders; 
but,  a  family  loss  dej)riving  him  of  a  certainty  of 
provision  in  the  church,  he  desisted  from  his  first 
intention  and  became  a  bookseller,  as  the  nearest 
approach  he  could  then  prudently  make  to  a  life  of 
some  degree  of  literary  enjoyment.  He  afterwards 
rose  to  be  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Tiverton, 
and  was  very  highly  respected  as  a  man  of  talents 
and  probity.  He  was  not  very  distantly  related  to 
the  poet  Gay,  who  records  his  visit  to  his  relations 
in  Devonshire  in  his  "  Journey  to  Exeter,"  inscribed 
to  the  earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  Mr.  Parkhouse's 
favourite  aim  to  cultivate  the  promising  talents  of 
his  daughter,  and  he  lived  to  witness  the  reputation 
she  acquired  almost  to  the  last  period  of  her  literary 
career.  In  her  twenty-fifth  year  she  was  married 
to  Mr.  Cowley,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
who  died  in  1797,  a  captain  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  It  was  when  he  was  wth  his  regi- 
ment in  India  that  she  dedicated  her  comedy  of 
"  More  Ways  than  One"  to  him,  in  the  affectionate 
lines  prefixed  to  it,  and  it  was  to  this  gentleman's 
brother  that  "  The  Fate  of  Sparta"  is  dedicated  with 
so  much  feeling. 

Her  acquaintance  with  the  stage  was  sudden  and 
apparently  accidental.  Sitting  with  her  husband  at 
one  of  the  theatres  some  time  in  1776,  she  expressed 
to  him  a  notjon  that  she  could  write  as  well  as  the 
author  of  the  performance  before  them,  and  next 
morning  sketched  the  first  act  of  "The  Runaway," 
which  she  so  speedily  completed,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  establish  her  fame  completely.  Having  now 
fairly  em])arked  she  improved  her  vantage  ground, 
and  continued  to  write  from  time  to  time  those 
pieces  which  are  now  published  in  the  new  edition 
of  her  works,  all  of  which  were  received  with  ap- 
probation, and  some,  as  the  "  Belle's  Stratagem," 
were  soon  ranked  among  the  best  stock  pieces,  and 
still  preserve  their  original  attraction.  In  all,  with 
considerable  elegance  and  variety  of  style,  she  com- 
bines that  happy  observation  of  natural  life  and 
manners  which  furnishes  well-discriminated  cha- 
racters, and  ai)posite  humour  and  satire,  free  from  the 
unreal  exaggerations  of  imagination.  Her  fables 
too,  with  one  exception,  are  original  and  sufficiently 
intricate  for  the  purposes  of  stage  effect.  Mrs. 
Cowley  died  on  the  11th  of  March,  I8O9. 

COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  Enghsh 
poet,  who  was  born  in  I6IS.  His  father,  a  grocer, 
died  before  his  birth,  but  his  mother  obtained  him 
admission  into  Westminster  School  as  king's  scholar. 
He  complained  of  his  own  defective  memory  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  neverthe- 
less became  a  correct  classical  scholar,  and  so  early 
iinlnbed  a  taste  for  poetry  that  in  his  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year,  while  yet  at  school,  he  published 
a  collection  of  verses  which  he  entitled  "  Poetical 
Blossoms."  These  juvenile  productions,  which  are 
more  moral  and  sententious  than  imaginative,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  towards  the  author, 
who,  in  1630,  Vv-as  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,   where  he    soon  obtained  great 
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literary  distinction,  and  published  a  pastoral  comedy, 
entitled  "  Love's  Riddle,"  and  another  in  Latin 
called  "  Naufragium  Joculare,"  which  was  acted  lie- 
fore  the  university  by  the  members  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. He  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  until 
1043,  when  he  was  ejected  by  the  piiritanical  visitors, 
on  which  he  removed  to  St.  John's  College,  0.\ford, 
where  he  published  a  satirical  poem,  entitled  "  The 
Puritan  and  the  Papist." 

Cowley  engaged  actively  in  the  royal  cause,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Lord  Falkland. 
When  the  queen  was  obliged  to  quit  England 
Cowley  accompanied  her,  and  he  was  absent  from 
his  native  country  nearly  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  undertook  various  journeys  for  the  royal 
family ;  and  it  was  principally  through  him  that  the 
correspondence  was  maintained  between  the  king 
and  queen.  In  1647  appeared  his  collection  of 
amatory  poems,  entitled  the  "  Mistress."  This  was 
followed  in  1650  by  a  comedy,  called  the  "  Guardian," 
afterwards  altered  into  the  "  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street."  In  1656,  being  no  longer  employed  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England,  where,  it  is  presumed,  he 
stiU  remained  a  medium  of  confidential  communica- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  royal  party.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  published  an  edition  of  his 
poems,  containing  most  of  the  works  which  appear 
in  the  final  collection.  He  was  about  tliis  time 
committed  to  custody  by  the  ruhng  powers,  but  was 
released  on  the  celebrated  Dr.  Scarborough  be- 
coming bail  for  him  to  the  amount  of  1000/.  For 
the  purpose,  probably,  of  appearing  in  an  ostensible 
character,  he  assumed  the  profession  of  physic,  and 
had  sufficient  interest  to  procure  a  mandamus  from 
O-xford  in  1657.  He  again  visited  France,  and 
resumed  his  functions  of  agent  in  the  royal  cause 
on  the  death  of  Cromwell.  On  the  restoration  he 
returned  with  the  other  royaUsts.  By  the  interest 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  St. 
Alban's  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  farm  at  Chertsey, 
held  under  the  queen,  by  which  his  income  was 
rendered  about  300Z.  per  annum.  It  however  ap- 
pears that  neither  the  mind  nor  body  of  Cowley  was 
fitted  for  his  new  mode  of  life.  A  severe  cold  and 
fever,  caught  from  wandering  among  the  damp 
fields,  terminated  his  life  in  July  1667. 

The  private  character  of  Cowley  entitled  him  to 
general  respect ;  and  Charles  II.  (no  very  conclusive 
testimony,  certainly)  observed  that  he  had  not  left 
a  "  better  man  behind  him  in  England."  It  appears 
on  higher  authority,  however,  that  the  loyalty  of 
Cowley  was  free  from  the  servility  and  gross  adula- 
tion of  the  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  that  he  possessed 
a  free  independent  spirit,  was  modest,  sober,  and 
sincere,  of  gentle  affections  and  moderate  wishes. 
As  a  poet  he  probably  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
metaphysical  class  so  ably  discussed  in  Dr.  John- 
eon's  hfe  of  him.  He  is  by  turns  easy,  gay,  splendid, 
witty,  and  never  trite  and  vulgar,  although  often 
fantastic,  strained,  and  extravagant.  The  chief  merit 
of  Cowley  consists  in  a  kind  of  sport  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  pursuit  of  a  thought  through  all  its  variations 
and  obliquities,  and  in  searching  throughout  the 
material  world  for  objects  of  simihtude  with  intel- 
lectual ideas,  connected  by  the  most  fanciful  rela- 
tions. The  "  Anacreontics"  of  Cowley  are  among 
his  most  agreeable  pieces,  and  few  have  paraphrased 
the  Teian  bard  more  felicitously.  His  own  original 
ballad,  the   "  List  of  Mistresses,"   is  deemed  still 
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more  sprightly  and  pleasant.  His  love  verses,  en- 
titled the  "  Mistress,"  abound  \vith  wit,  but  are 
utterly  destitute  of  feeling,  being  at  once  ingenious 
and  frigid.  His  "  Pindaric  Odes"  exliibit  a  most  un- 
bridled license  of  thought,  metre,  and  ^expression, 
but  contain  many  very  striking  combinations  and 
images.  His  "  Davideis,"  which  is  incomplete, 
although  conveying  no  strong  proof  of  epic  talent, 
contains  some  pleasing  passages.  Of  his  occasional 
pieces  his  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  decidedly  the  most 
elevated  and  poetical.  As  an  essayist  in  prose 
Cowley  is  natural,  easy,  and  equable,  abounding  with 
thought,  but  without  any  of  the  affectation  or  strain- 
ing which  disfigures  his  poetry.  Nor  is  his  comedy 
the  "  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street"  without  humour, 
although  of  a  temporary  nature.  As  a  ^vriter  of 
Latin  verse  he  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
His  principal  performance  in  that  language  consists 
of  six  books  on  plants,  which  show  remarkable 
facility  in  the  accomodation  of  verse  to  an  untoward 
subject.  His  imitations  of  the  satires  and  moral 
epistles  of  Horace  are  also  much  admired  byWarton. 
Whatever  place  Cowley  may  retain  in  general  esti- 
mation as  a  poet,  he  must  always  stand  high  as  a 
wit ;  few  authors  aflbrd  so  many  new  thoughts,  and 
those  so  entirely  his  own. 

COWPER,  WILLIAM.— This  distinguished  Eng- 
lish poet  was  born  at  Berkhamstead  in  1731.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  father's  rectory,  where  he  made  a  great 
progress  in  his  scholastic  studies.  At  fourteen  he 
was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  but  so  sensitive 
a  nature  as  his  was  but  ill  fitted  for  the  rude  col- 
lisions v.'hich  it  necessarily  encountered  in  this  insti- 
tution ;  and  though  he  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  averse  nor  unskilful  in  the  youthful  sports  in 
which  his  companions  engaged,  yet  the  preponder- 
ance of  unhappiness  from  their  conduct  was  such 
that  in  his  advanced  years  he  always  looked  upon 
this  period  with  the  most  painful  recollections.  In 
1749  he  left  Westminster  and  was  articled  to  an 
attorney  for  the  space  of  three  years,  during  which 
he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  more  of  gaiety  than  at 
any  other  period  of  his  hfe,  in  the  company  of  his  friend 


Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.     At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  his  articles  he  entered  the 
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Temple,  with  a  view  to  the  further  study  of  the 
law.  This  occupation  was  manifestly  but  little 
suited  to  such  a  mental  character  as  his,  and  his 
extreme  diffidence  appeared  to  cut  him  oS'  from  all 
hope  of  professional  advancement.  Through  the 
interest  therefore  of  his  family  he  was  nominated 
to  the  office  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  to  the  private 
committees  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  so  utterly 
incapacitated  was  he  from  that  morbid  diffidence 
which  possessed  him  that  he  resigned  the  office. 

Cowper's  friends  afterwards  procured  him  the 
place  of  clerk  of  the  journals  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  consequence  of  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Hayley : — "  It  was  hoped  from  the  change  of  his 
station  that  his  personal  appearance  in  Parliament 
might  not  be  required,  but  a  parliamentary  dispute 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  entitle  himself  publicly  to 
the  office.  Speaking  of  this  important  incident  in  a 
sketch,  which  he  once  formed  himself,  of  passages 
in  his  early  life,  he  expresses  what  he  endured  at 
the  time  in  these  remarkable  words : — '  They  whose 
spirits  are  formed  like  mine,  to  whom  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  themselves  is  mortal  poison,  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation  ;  others  can 
have  none.'  His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to 
such  an  astonishing  height  that  they  utterly  over- 
whelmed his  reason  ;  for  although  he  had  endea- 
voured to  prepare  himself  for  his  public  duty  by 
attending  closely  at  the  office  for  several  months,  to 
examine  the  parliamentary  journals,  his  application 
was  rendered  useless  by  that  excess  of  diffidence  which 
made  him  conceive  that  whatever  knowledge  he  might 
previously  acquire  it  would  all  forsake  him  at  the  bar 
of  the  house.  This  distressing  apprehension  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  as  the  time  for  his  appearance 
approached,  that,  when  the  day  so  anxiously  dreaded 
arrived,  he  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  very  friends  who  called  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  him  to  the  House  of  Lords  acquiesced 
in  the  cruel  necessity  of  his  relinquishing  the  pros- 
pect of  a  station  so  severely  formidable  to  a  frame 
of  such  singular  sensibility.  The  conflict  between 
the  wishes  of  just  affectionate  ambition  and  the  ter- 
rors of  diffidence  so  entirely  overwhelmed  his  health 
and  faculties,  that  after  two  learned  and  benevolent 
divines  (Mr.  John  Cowper,  his  brother,  and  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Martin  Madan,  his  first  cousin)  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity 
in  his  mind,  by  friendly  and  religious  conversation, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Alban's, 
where  he  resided  a  considerable  time  under  the  care 
of  that  eminent  physician  Dr.  Cotton."  The  period  of 
his  residence  here  was  from  December  1763  to  July 
1/64,  and  the  mode  of  his  insanity  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  rehgious  despondency;  but  this,  about  the 
last  mentioned  date,  gave  way  to  more  cheering  \'iews. 

After  his  recovery  from  this  awful  visitation  he 
determined  to  retire  from  the  busy  world  altogether, 
finding  his  mind  ahenated  from  the  conversation  and 
company  however  select  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
delighted,  and  looking  back  with  particular  horror 
on  some  of  his  former  associations  ;  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  CoA\'per,  of 
Cambridge,  he  removed  to  a  private  lodging  in 
Huntingdon.  He  had  not,  however,  resided  long 
in  this  place  before  he  was  introduced  into  a  family 
that  for  many  years  administered  to  his  happiness, 
and  evinced  a  warmth  of  friendship  of  which  there 
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are  few  examples.  This  intercourse  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Cawthorn  Unwin,  a  young  man,  a  student  of 
Cambridge,  and  son  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  rector 
of  Grimston,  and  at  this  time  a  resident  at  Hunting- 
don. Mr.  Unwin  the  younger  was  one  day  so  at- 
tracted by  Cowper's  uncommon  and  interesting 
appearance  that  he  sohcited  his  acquaintance,  and 
achieved  this  purpose,  so  that  Cowper  was  finally 
induced  to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  new  friend's 
amial)le  family,  which  then  consisted  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Unwin,  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  son  just  mentioned, 
and  a  daughter.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  the 
month  of  September,  1765,  that  he  formed  this  ac- 
quaintance, and  about  February,  1766,  he  became  an 
inmate  in  the  family.  In  July,  1767,  Mr.  Unwin 
senior  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The 
letters  which  Mr.  Hayley  has  published  describe  in 
the  clearest  light  the  singularly  peaceful  and  devout 
life  of  the  amiable  writer  during  his  residence  at 
Huntingdon,  and  this  melancholy  accident  which 
occasioned  his  removal  to  a  distant  county. 

About  this  time  he  added  to  the  number  of  his 
friends  the  late  venerable  and  pious  John  Newton, 
rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  but  then 
curate  of  Olney  in  Buckinghamshhe,  who,  being 
consulted  by  Mr.  Cowper  as  to  an  eligible  residence 
for  Mrs.  Unwin,  recommended  a  house  at  Olney, 
to  which  that  lady,  her  daughter,  and  our  poet, 
removed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1767.  At  thia 
residence,  endeared  to  them  by  the  company  and 
pubhc  services  of  a  man  of  congenial  sentiments, 
Cowper  for  some  years  contimied  to  enjoy  those 
blessings  of  a  retired  and  devotional  life  which  had 
constituted  his  only  happiness  smce  his  recovery. 
His  correspondence  at  this  era  evinces  a  placid  train 
of  sentiment,  mixed  with  an  air  of  innocent  gaiety 
that  must  have  afforded  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
his  friends.  Among  other  pleasures  of  the  purest 
kind  he  delighted  in  acts  of  benevolence ;  and,  as  he 
was  not  rich,  he  had  the  additional  fehcity  of  being 
employed  as  an  almoner  in  the  secret  benevolences  of 
that  most  charitable  of  all  human  beings  the  late 
John  Thornton,  Esq., 'an  opulent  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, whose  name  he  has  immortalized  in  his  poem 
on  "  Charity,"  and  in  some  verses  on  his  death, 
which  Mr.  Hayley  first  published.  Mr.  Thornton 
statedly  allowed  Mr.  Newton  the  sum  of  200/.  per 
aiinum,for  the  use  of  the  poor  at  Olney,  and  it  was  the 
joint  concern  of  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Cowper  to 
distribute  this  sum  in  the  most  judicious  and  useful 
manner.  Such  a  bond  of  union  could  not  fail  to  in- 
crease their  intimacy.  "  Cowper,"  says  Mr.  New- 
ton, "  loved  the  poor ;  he  often  visited  them  in  their 
cottages,  conversed  with  them  in  the  most  con- 
descending manner,  sj'mpathized  with  them,  coun- 
selled and  comforted  them  in  their  distresses,  and 
those  who  were  seriously  disposed  were  often  cheered 
and  animated  by  his  prayers."  Of  their  intimacy 
the  same  writer  speaks  in  these  emphatic  terms  : — 
"  For  nearly  twelve  years  we  were  seldom  separated 
for  seven  hours  at  a  time,  when  we  were  awake  and 
at  home.  The  first  six  I  passed  in  daily  admiring 
and  aiming  to  imitate  him,  during  the  second  six 
I  walked  pensively  with  him  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death."  Among  other  friendly  semces 
about  this  time,  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Newton  some 
beautiful  hymns,  which  the  latter  introduced  in 
public  worship,  and  published  in  a  collection  long 
before  Cowper  was  known  as  a  poet. 
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Cowper's  life  was  but  little  marked  ^-ith  important  j  mirror  before  the  profligacy  of  cities  till  they  shudder 


events  until  1773,  when,  in  the  language  of  one  of 
his  biographers,  "  he  sunk  into  such  severe  pa- 
roxysms of  religious  despondency  that  he  required 


at  their  own  shadow,  and  exhibit  to  the  hills  and  dales 
of  the  country  an  image  of  the  follies  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.     The  satire  was  lively,  discerning. 


'  IIow  in  the  name  of  soltliersliip  and  sense 

Shi}uld  Eadand  prosper,  when  such  things  as  smooth 

Anil  tender  as  a  girl  a]l  essenced  o'er 

With  odours,  and  as  protiigate  as  sweet. 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  thej-  should  fight, — when  suoh  as  these 

Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  !' " 

Cowper  next  employed  himself  in  a  translation  of 
Homer,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  kindness  of  Lady  Hesketh,  to  remove  in  Novem- 
ber, 1786,  from  Olney  to  Weston,  about  two  miles 


an  attendant  of  the  most  gentle,  vigilant,  and  in-  >  and  keen,  the  pathos  without  puling,  and  the  ten- 
flexible  spirit.  Such  an  attendant  he  found  in  that '  derness  had  strength.  The  poet  wandered,  it  is  true, 
faithful  guardian  (Mrs.  Unwin),  whom  he  professed  ,  from  topic  to  topic,  yet  he  bound  the  remotest  things 
to  love  as  a  mother,  and  who  watched  over  him  !  together  in  the  bands  of  sympathy  and  wit.  The  verse 
durino-  this  long  fit  of  depressive  maladj'',  extended  :  is  free,  unrestrained,  and  vigorous  ;  and  though  some 
through  several  years,  with  that  perfect  mixture  of  acute  critics  averred  that  it  sounded  like  that  of  the 
tenderness  and  fortitude  which  constitutes  the  in-  'NightThoughts,' it  is  original  in  structure,  language, 
estimable  influence  of  maternal  protection."  His  and  sentiment.  Is  this  the  voice  of  the  epigram- 
recovery  was  slow,  and  his  state  of  mind,  meanwhile,  '  matic  Young  ? 
was  such  as  necessarily  precluded  him  from  any 
vigorous  or  continued  study.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  amuse  himself  with  reading  such  new  books 
as  his  friends  procured  for  him,  with  writing  short 
pieces  of  poetry,  tending  some  birds  and  hares 
which  he  had  tamed,  and  drawing  landscapes,  an 
art  which  he  began  to  practise  late  in  life,  but  in 
which  he  nevertheless  acquired  considerable  ex- 
cellence. His  state  of  mind  at  this  time  may  be 
best  learned  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters. 
"  So  long,"  says  he,  "  as  I  am  pleased  with  my  em- 
ployment, I  am  cai)able  of  unwearied  application,  distant,  where  the  house  provided  for  him  was  more 
because  my  feelings  are  all  of  the  intense  kind.  I  sequestered  and  commodious.  Here  too  he  had  ac- 
never  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any  thing  in  my  cess  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Throckmorton,  a  gentle- 
life  ;  if  am  delighted  it  is  in  the  extreme.  I'he  un-  man  of  fortune  in  that  neighbourhood,  whose  family 
happy  consequence  of  this  temperament  is  that  my  had  for  some  time  studied  to  add  to  his  comforts  in 
attachment  to  any  occupation  seldom  outlives  the  a  manner  the  most  delicate  and  afiectionate.  It  is 
novelty  of  it."  ;  indeed  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  Cowper's 

At  length  he  was  persuaded  by  the  kind  entreaties  friends  in  terms  adequate  to  their  merit,  their  kind- 
of  his  friend  and  companion,  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  prepare  j  ness,  sensibility,  and  judginent.  Their  attentions 
a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press  ;  and  accordingly,  in  '  exceeded  much  of  what  we  read,  and  perhaps  all  that 
his  fiftieth  year,  he  presented  his  first  work  to  the  we  commonly  meet  with  underthe  name  of  friendship, 
public,  comprising  the  "  Table  Talk,"  "  Hope,"  the  I  The  translation  of  Homer,  after  innumerable  in- 
"  Progress  of  Error,"  &c.,  and  from  that  time  con-  ]  terruptions,  was  sent  to  press  about  November  1790, 
tinned  to  compose,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  |  and  pubhshed  on  the  first  of  July  1791,  in  two  quarto 
Austen,  a  woman  of  great  taste  and  talent  with  |  volumes,  the  "Iliad"  being  inscribed  to  Earl  Cowper, 
whom  he  had  the  happiness  to  become  intimately  ac-  i  his  young  kinsman,  and  the  "  Odyssey"  to  the  dowager 
quainted.  To  her  suggestions  we  owe  "The  Task,"  {  Lady  Spencer.  Such  was  its  success  wth  the  sub- 
which  was  publishedin  17S-1,  "  John  Gilpin,"  and  •  scribers  and  non-subscribers  that  the  edition  was 
other  minor  poems.  nearly  out  of  print  in  less  than  six  months.     Yet 

Allan  Cunningham  furnishes  the  following  mas-  after  all  the  labour  he  had  employed,  and  all  the 
terly  review  of  his  great  work  "The  Task:" — "To- I  anxiety  he  felt  for  this  work,  it  fell  so  short  of  the 
wards  the  close  of"  the  year  17S4 — about  the  time  expectation  fonned  by  the  public,  and  of  the  perfec- 
that  Johnson  died — appeared  Cowper's  noblest  poem,  tion  which  he  hoped  he  had  attained,  that,  instead  of 
*The  Task.'  In  accounting  for  the  odd  name,  he  a  second  edition,  he  began,  at  no  long  distance  of 
says  in  his  preface,  'A  ladV,  fond  of  blank  verse,  time,  what  may  be  termed  a  new  translation.  To 
demanded  a  poem  of  that  kind  from  the  author,  and  j  himself,  however,  his  first  attempt  had  been  of  great 
gave  him  the  Sofa  for  a  subject.  He  obeyed,  and, ,  advantage,  nor  were  any  number  of  his  years  spent 
having  much  leisure,  connected  another  subject  with  ;  in  more  general  tranquillity  than  the  five  which  he 
it,  and,  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  to  which  his  I  had  dedicated  to  Homer.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
situation  and  turn  of  mind  led  him,"brought  forth  at ;  he  derived  from  his  attention  to  this  translation  was 
length,  instead  of  the  trifle  which  he  at  first  intended,  :  the  renewed  conviction  that  labour  of  this  kind,  al- 


a  serious  affair — a  volume.'  '  The  Task'  was  received 
with  an  all  but  universal  welcome :  it  contained  so 
many  mo\-ing  pictures  of  men  and  manners,  such 
fine  landscapes  of  all  seasons,  filled  with  the  breathing 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  a:ave  the  beauties  and 


though  with  intermissions  sometimes  of  relaxation 
and  sometimes  of  anxiety,  was  necessary  to  his  health 
and  happiness.  And  this  conviction  led  him  very 
soon  to  accede  to  a  proposal  made  by  his  bookseller 
to  undertake  a  magnificent  edition  of  Milton's  poetical 


the  deformities  of  all  with  a  fidelity  at  once  brilliant  works,  the  beauties  of  which  had  engaged  his  wonder 
and  delicate.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  fine  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  These  he  was  now  to 
poem  better  than  by  saying  that  it  treats,  in  a  mas-  j  illustrate  ])y  notes  original  and  selected,  and  to 
terly  way,  of  all  that  affects  us  here,  or  influences  us  i  translate  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  while  Mr. 
hereafter,  that  it  jjleads  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  i  Fuseli  was  to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  to  be  engraven 
the  desolate  in  the  presence  of  the  rich,  admonishes  ;  by  the  first  artists.  To  this  scheme,  when  yet  in  its 
the  rich  of  their  duty  to  their  country,  their  cottars,  j  infancy,  the  ])ublic  is  indebted  for  the  friendship 
and  their  God,  takes  the  senate  to  task,  shakes  the  j  which  Mr.  Hayley  contracted  with  Cowper,  and  one 
scourge  of  undying  verse  over  the  pulpit,  holds  a  I  of  its  happiest  consequences  was  such  a  specimen  of 
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biography,  minute,  elegant,  and  highly  instructive,  as 
can  seldom  be  expected. 

His  subsequent  intervals  of  bodily  health,  few  as 
they  were,  appear  to  have  been  attended  with  some 
return  of  attention  to  his  favourite  jiursuits.  His 
anxious  friend,  Mr.  Jolinson,  embraced  such  ojipor- 
tunities  to  lead  him  to  take  delight  in  the  revision  of 
his  "  Homer,"  and,  from  Sept.  1797  to  March  1799,  he 
com])leted  by  snatches  the  revisal  of  the  "  Odyssey." 
Of  the  returns  of  his  disorder  he  ajipears  to  have 
been  sensible,  and  could  describe  it  on  its  commence- 
ment and  before  it  totally  overpowered  his  faculties. 
In  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  dated  October  13,  1798, 
which  Mr.  Hayley  has  preserved,  he  describes  him- 
self as  one  to  whom  nature  "  in  one  day,  in  one 
minute,  became  a  universal  blank."  On  this  his 
biographer  notices  the  opinion  of  some  of  his  friends, 
tliat  his  disorder  "arose  from  a  scorbutic  habit,  which, 
when  perspiration  was  oljstructed,  occasioned  an  un- 
searchable obstruction  in  the  fine  parts  of  his  frame." 

At  intervals  he  still  wrote  a  few  original  verses,  of 
which  "The  Cast-away,"  his  too  favourite  subject, 
was  the  last  that  came  from  his  pen;  but  he  amused 
himself  occasionally  with  translations  from  Latin  and 
Greek  epigrams.  His  last  eflbrt  of  the  literary  kind 
was  an  impro^'ed  version  of  a  passage  in  Homer, 
which  he  wrote  at  Mr.  Hayley's  suggestion,  and 
which  that  gentleman  received  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1800.  In  the  following  month  he  exhibited  all  the 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  which  soon  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress. On  April  25,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  he 
expired  so  quietly  that  not  one  of  his  friends  who 
were  present  perceived  his  departure,  liut  from  the 
awful  stillness  which  succeeded. 

On  Saturday,  May  3,  he  was  buried  in  St.  Ed- 
mund's Chapel  in  Dereham  Church,  where  Lady 
Hesketh  caused  a  marble  tablet  to  be  erected,  with 
an  elegant  inscription  by  Mr.  Hayley.  The  subjoined 
sketch  exhiliits  a  ^iew  of  Cowper's  birth-place  at 
Berkhamstead. 
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COXE,  WILLIAM,  a  historian  and  traveller  of 
great  research,  who  was  born  in  London,  in  1 747,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  successively 
accompanied  several  young  men  of  the  first  English 
families,  on  their  travels  in  Europe  in  the  capacity  of 
tutor.  Among  these  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
late  Mr.  Whitbread  (the  celebrated  parliamentary 
orator),  and  the  marquis  of  Cornwallis.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  through  Switzerland  in  1779, 


and  also  through  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  have  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
As  a  historian,  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his 
"  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,"  inl798,  which  were 
followed  by  those  of  Horatio  Lord  Walpole,  in  1802. 
He  then  pubhshed  his  "  History  of  the  House  of 
Austria,"  and  afterwards  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Kings 
of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  1700  to 
1788."  "Marlborough's  Life  and  Original  Papers" 
is  a  valuable  work.     Mr.  Coxe  died  in  1828. 

COXIE,  or  COXCIN,  MICHAEL,  a  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Mechlin  in  1497.  He  became  a 
])upil  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  several  years,  attracted  by  the  works  of 
Raphael,  with  whom  he  was  probably  personally  ac- 
quainted. Here  he  executed  several  paintings  in 
fresco,  and  many  other  works.  He  also  painted  the 
History  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  the  style  of  Raphael. 
In  the  im])erial  gallery  of  Vienna  we  find  a  Madonna 
with  the  infant  Jesus,  by  him,  but  his  works  are  rare, 
even  in  the  Netherlands.     He  died  in  1592. 

COYPEL,  a  distinguished  family  of  painters,  who 
are  believed  to  have  originally  come  from  Normandy, 
Noel  Coypel  was  born  in  1628,  and  was  employed  by 
the  king  of  France  to  embellish  the  old  Louvre  with 
his  paintings  (from  the  cartoons  of  Lebrun),  and,  in 
like  manner,  to  adorn  the  Tuileries.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  a  director  of  the  French  academy  in 
Rome.  His  four  pictures  for  the  council  hall  at  Ver- 
sailles— Solon,  Trajan,  Severus,  and  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus — excited  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs;  but 
his  principal  works  are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  James, 
Cain  murdering  his  Brother,  the  Trinity  and  the  Con- 
ception of  the  Holy  Virgin.  Coypel  had  a  rich  ima- 
gination, drew  correctly,  understood  expression,  and 
was  an  agreeable  colourist. — His  son,  Anthony  Coy- 
pel, was  born  at  Paris,  and  possessed  great  spirit  and 
invention.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  studied  the 
works  of  the  Venetian  colourists;  and,  though  hi.s 
studies  were  interrupted  by  his  speedy  return  to 
France,  the  works  that  he  executed  obtained  the 
greatest  applause,  which  rendered  him  probably  more 
careless  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
richness  of  his  imagination  and  the  greatness  of  his 
composition  caused  his  imperfect  drawing  to  be  over- 
looked, and  his  dazzling  colouring  excused  his  want 
of  harmony.  His  fame  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
manner  of  the  French  school. — Much  more  pure  and 
correct,  but  comparatively  neglected  by  the  public 
of  his  time,  was  his  younger  brother,  Noel  Nicholas 
Coypel,  usually  called  "  Coypel  the  uncle,"  born  at 
Paris  in  1692,  where  he  died  in  1735.  Far  from  de- 
siring to  dazzle  by  a  false  glitter,  he  aimed  only  at 
truth  and  nature.  Without  general  popularity,  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  praise  of  a  small  circle  of  con- 
noisseurs of  good  taste.  He  finally  received  a  place 
in  the  academy. — Charles  Anthony  Coypel  followed 
the  example  of  his  father,  and  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  taste  of  his  time  with  great  success.  The 
applause  which  he  received  did  him  much  injury. 
He  was  entirely  a  mannerist.  His  colouring  was 
dazzling,  but  inharmonious.  His  father  was  the 
author  of  a  poetical  epistle  on  painting,  addressed  to 
him,  written  with  much  elegance. 

COYSEVOX,  ANTOINE,  a  sculptor  of  great 
talent,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1640,  and  went  to 
Alsace,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  to  adorn  the 
beautiful  palace  of  the  cardinal  Fiirstenberg  at  Sa- 
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verne. '  On  his  return  to  France  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, and  made  several  busts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  other 
works  for  the  royal  palaces.  His  figures  are  full  of 
grace,  natural  and  noble.  He  was  called  the  Van- 
dyke of  sculpture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  ani- 
mation of  his  portraits.  The  statue  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  in  the  museum  at  Paris  is  a  masterpiece  of  art. 

CRABBE,  GEORGE.— This  distinguished  poet 
was  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1754,  at  Aid- 
borough  in  Suifolk,  where  his  father  was  an  officer  of 
the  customs.  He  was  educated  at  the  village  school, 
and  in  17PS  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  who  re- 
sided in  a  village  near  Bury  St.  Edmond's.  He  re- 
mained three  years  with  this  practitioner,  but  con- 
cluded his  apprenticeship  at  Woodbridge,  where  he 
was  first  introduced  to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  who  was 
then  living  in  the  neighbourhood  with  an  uncle,  a 
yeoman  of  some  substance.  This  introduction  not 
only  decided  his  matrimonial  lot  but  had  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  poet  in  his  days  of  adversity. 
Indeed  the  ardent  attachment  he  conceived  for  this 
amiable  and  well-educated  young  woman  long  fur- 
nished the  only  hope  that  cheered  him  on  his  gloomy 
way.  He  was  at  this  time  eighteen  years  old,  and 
already  a  poet  of  some  magazine  celebrity,  having 
figured  in  print  among  the  Damons  and  Delias  of 
the  day.  He  became  a  candidate  for  a  prize  on  the 
subject  of  hope,  which  was  offered  by  the  publishers  of 
a  "  Lady's  Magazine,"  and,  as  he  said  himself  in  after 
life,  "  he  had  the  misfortune  to  gain  it."  This  im- 
portant event  decided  his  turn  for  poetry ;  and  of 
course  he  planned  epics  and  tragedies,  "  and  began 
to  think  of  succeeding  in  the  highest  line  of  compo- 
sition." Whilst  at  Woodbridge  he  filled  a  drawer 
Avith  verses,  and  found  means  to  get  published  at 
Ipswich  a  poem  of  some  length  and  merit,  entitled 
*'  Inebriety."  In  this  piece  he  showed  a  fondness, 
which  he  never  relinquished,  for  the  style  of  Pope, 
and  not  a  little  vehemence  of  satire.  Here  also  he 
felt  the  first  growth  of  his  lasting  passion  for  the 
study  of  botany ;  and  under  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  his  destined  wife  he  improved  his  hand- 
Nvriting  which  had  hitherto   been   very  bad. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  completed  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place  hoping  that  his  father 
might  aflford  to  give  him  the  means  of  "  walking  the 
hospitals"  and  finishing  his  professional  education 
in  London.  But  this  was  out  of  his  father's  power, 
and  Crabbe  was  obhged  to  return  to  the  homely  la- 
bours of  the  warehouse  on  the  Quay. 

After  a  considerable  period  had  elapsed  his  father 
sent  him  to  London,  where  he  sufl'ered  many  painful 
privations,  but  at  last  obtained  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  was  at  that  period  involved  in  the  tur- 
moil of  politics  and  was  far  from  being  in  affluent 
circumstances,  but  he  took  the  young  poet  into  his 
house  and  enabled  him  to  publish  his  work,  entitled 
the  "  Library,"  which  sold  remarkably  well.  And, 
as  Crabbe's  mind  was  of  a  very  religious  turn,  his 
friend  Mr.  Burke  prevailed  on  Dr.  Yonge,  then 
bishop  of  Norwich,  to  ordain  him.  In  the  autumn 
of  1782  Crabbe,  being  licensed  as  curate  to  the 
rector  of  Aldborough,  returned  to  his  native  place. 
His  poor  mother,  who  would  have  been  transported 
with  joy  at  his  success,  was  no  more — she  had  died 
of  dropsy  during  his  protracted  al)sence  ;  but  Miss 
Elmy,  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  difficulties, 
was  alive  and  well  to  partake  in  his    happiness. 
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They  were  however  still  too  poor,  and  Crabbe's 
situation  was  too  precarious  to  permit  of  a  union 
even  now.  The  manly  prudence  which  the  poet  ex- 
ercised in  this  respect,  delaying  his  marriage  with 
the  woman  whom  he  passionately  loved  until  he  had 
attained  independence,  is  another  most  admirable 
trait  in  his  character.  Thanks  to  the  persevering 
friendship  of  Burke,  the  poet  remained  only  a  few 
months  in  the  ill-paid  and  otherwise  disagreeable 
situation  of  curate  of  Aldborough.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  in  1783  that 
nobleman  received  Crabbe  as  his  domestic  chaplain 
at  Belvoir  Castle. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  Crabbe  published  "  The 
Village,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  and  Burke  had  read 
with  great  delight,  both  having  suggested  some 
trifling  alterations  in  the  manuscript.  This  poem 
greatly  increased  the  fame  he  had  procured  by  "  The 
Library;"  it  became  at  once  popular  and  raised  the 
name  of  Crabbe  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  age.  Charles  Fox  and  all  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  day  hailed  its  appearance 
Avith  rapture,  and  (what  was  perhaps  equally  pleasing 
to  the  author)  its  home-truths  touched  the  hearts  of 
people  in  humbler  walks  of  life.  This  sudden  and 
great  popularity  had  no  evil  effect  on  Crabbe.  "  The 
successful  author  continued  as  modest  as  the  re- 
jected candidate  for  publication  had  been  patient  and 
long-suffering."  During  his  visit  to  town  at  this 
time,  while  his  friends  were  concerting  measures  to 
obtain  him  a  university  degree.  Lord  Thurlow  in 
his  usual  summary  manner  invited  him  to  dinner,  at 
which,  teUing  him  that  "  he  was  as  like  Parson  Adams 
as  twelve  to  a  dozen,"  he  gave  him  two  small  livings 
in  Dorsetshire. 

Although  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Rutland  and 
other  members  of  the  family  treated  Crabbe  with  a 
kindness  and  consideration  for  which  he  ever  re- 
mained grateful  and  attached  to  that  noble  house, 
his  situation  at  Belvoir  Castle  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  very  pleasant  one.  The  style  and  habits 
of  a  dependant  and  an  appendage  to  rank  were 
ill  suited  to  Crabbe's  manly,  frank,  and  somewhat 
stern  character.  In  addition  to  Crabbe's  love  of  in- 
dependence there  was  his  anxious  desire  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  Miss  Elmy ;  and  when  the  duke 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  Crabbe  did 
not  go  with  him,  but  relying  on  the  income  from  his 
two  livings,  which  though  small  afforded  the  means 
ofsubsistenceina  quiet  humble  way,  went  into  Suffolk 
and  claimed  the  hand  of  his  constant  mistress. 
After  an  affection  which  had  endured  for  thirteen 
years,  and  had  been  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  no 
ordinary  nature,  the  worthy  couple  were  married  at 
Beccles  in  the  month  of  December,  1783.  For  a 
year  and  a  half  they  occupied  an  apartment  in  Bel- 
voir Castle,  kindly  assigned  to  them  by  the  absent 
duke  and  duchess.  But  even  this  degree  of  depend- 
ence was  not  to  the  taste  of  Crabbe,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  procured  the  neighbouring  curacy  of  Stathern, 
transferred  his  little  family  to  the  rustic  personage 
of  that  place.  Here  he  passed  four  years  of  tranquil 
study  and  of  the  most  perfect  domestic  happiness. 
The  glare  of  the  great  world  in  which  he  had  mixed 
never  dazzled  him  for  a  moment,  and  his  tastes  re- 
mained as  simple  and  unexpensive  asin  the  days  of 
his  youth. 

In  1785  he  published  "The  Newspaper,"  another 
poem  of  high  merit,  which  procured  him  anew  the 
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praises  and  encouragements  of  the  critics  and  all  his 
great  friends.  We  are  now  come  to  a  remarkable 
fact  in  the  life  of  Crabbe  :  successful  as  had  been  his 
career  as  a  poet,  and  flattering  as  had  been  his  re- 
ception as  a  gentleman  in  the  very  highest  circles,  he 
from  this  time  entirely  withdrew,  in  both  capacities, 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

His  '*  Parish  Register"  was  published  at  the  in- 
terval of  twenty-two  years  after  "  The  Newspaper ;" 
and  from  his  thirty-first  year  to  his  fifty-  second  he 
buried  himself  completely  in  the  oljscurity  of  do- 
mestic and  village  life,  hardly  catching  from  time  to 
time  a  single  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which 
he  had  for  a  season  been  welcomed,  and  gradually 
forgotten  as  a  living  author  by  the  public. 

After  he  had  held  the  two  poor  livings  in  Dorset- 
shire about  four  years  Lord  Thurlow,  at  the  request 
of  the  duchess  dowager  of  Rutland,  exchanged  them 
for  two  crown  livings  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  which 
together  brought  him  in  somewhat  more  than  400/. 
per  annum.  On  this  revenue  and  the  produce  of  a 
little  property  left  him  by  his  wife's  uncle,  to  which 
we  must  add  his  literary  gains,  which  were  very 
limited,  he  not  only  educated  both  his  sons  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  contrived  tc  spend  considerable  sums  in 
charity  every  year.  In  1  .14  the  duke  of  Rutland,  on 
Crabbe's  resigning  the  li  'ings  he  held,  gave  him  that 
of  the  large  town  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire, 
together  with  the  incumbency  of  Croxton  near  Bel- 
voir. This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  Crabbe's  pro- 
motion ;  and  now  his  income  amounted  altogether  to 
about  800/.  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which  he 
spent  in  acts  of  charity. 

In  the  year  1817  Mr.  Murray,  the  publisher  of 
Crabbe's  poems,  bought  the  copyright  of  all  his 
works  for  the  munificent  sum  of  3000/.  The  simple 
feelings  of  the  poet  are  shown  by  an  anecdote  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Moore  in  a  letter. 

"  When  he  received  the  bills  for  3000/.  we  ear- 
nestly advised  that  he  should  \vithout  delay  deposit 
them  in  some  safe  hands  ;  but  no,  he  must  '  take 
them  with  him  to  Trowbridge  and  show  them  to  his 
son  John.  They  would  hardly  believe  in  his  good 
luck  at  home  if  they  did  not  see  the  bills.'  On  his 
way  down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend  at  Salisbury,  at 
whose  house  he  rested  (Mr.  Everett  the  banker), 
seeing  that  he  carried  these  bills  loosely  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  charge 
of  them  for  him  ;  but  with  equal  ill-success.  '  There 
was  no  fear,'  he  said,  '  of  his  losing  them,  and  he 
must  show  them  to  his  son  John.' 

"  His  charitable  nature  was  so  well  known  that  he 
was  regularly  visited  by  mendicants  of  all  grades ; 
he  listened  to  their  long  stories  of  wants  and  woes 
with  some  impatience,  and  when  they  persevered  he 
would  say,  '  God  save  you  all — I  can  do  no  more  for 
you,'  and  so  shut  the  door.  But  the  wily  wanderers 
did  not  on  this  depart ;  they  knew  the  nature  of  the 
man  ;  he  soon  sallied  out  in  search  of  them  ;  and  they 
generally  got  a  more  liberal  present  on  the  way  from 
his  house  than  at  the  door.  He  has  even  been 
known  to  search  obscure  lodging-houses  in  Trow- 
bridge, to  relieve  the  sufferers  whom  misfortunes  had 
driven  to  beggary.  He  was  of  course  often  imposed 
upon  by  fictitious  tales  of  woe,  which  when  he  dis- 
covered he  merely  said,  '  God  forgive  them  :  I  do.' " 

Mr.  Crabbe  died  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1832, 
after  a  short  illness. 

As  a  poet  Crabbe  was  distinguished  for  the  graphic 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 
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accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  especially  of  natural  ob- 
jects and  scenes  in  ordinary  life  ;  and  we  subjoin  the 
following  lines  as  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar  style  : — 

" doleful  ballads,  songs 

Of  lovers'  sufteriri'^s,  and  of  ladies'  wrongs. 

Of  peevish  ghosts  wlio  came  at  dark  midnight. 

Fur  breach  of  promise  guilty  men  to  fright. 

Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes  with  these," 

All  tliat  on  idle  ardent  spirits  seiz<- : 

Robbers  at  land,  and  pirates  on  the  main. 

Enchanters  foil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain. 

Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers, 

C'buicp  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers. 

And  all  the  hungr}'  mind  without  a  choice  devours." 

CRADOCK,  JOSEPH,  a  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune,  born  in  1742.  He  was  the  author 
of "  Village  Memoirs"  and  several  other  woi-ks  of 
considerable  merit.  The  last  was  published  in  1826, 
it  was  entitled  "  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Me- 
moirs," and  was  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the 
death  of  the  venerable  author,  which  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1826.  A  collection  of  his 
works  have  since  been  edited  by  Mr.  John  Bowyer 
Nichols. 

CRAMER,  GABRIEL.— This  distinguished  in- 
dividual was  a  native  of  Geneva,  where  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics.  His  correspondence  with 
eminent  mathematicians  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
was  very  extensive  ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  several 
scientific  societies.  In  1750  he  was  made  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  ;  and  died 
in  1752  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  having  oc- 
cupied with  reputation  several  political  oflfices  in 
the  canton. 

CRAMER,  JOHN  ANDREW,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  literati  of  modern  Germany.  He  was  born 
at  Jostadt  near  Annaberg  in  1723;  and  after  receiving 
some  education  under  his  father,  who  was  a  clergy- 
man, he  was  sent  in  1742  to  the  university  of  Leipsic 
He  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  and,  after 
having  occupied  different  situations  in  his  own  country, 
he  was  through  the  friendship  of  Klopstock  and  the 
patronage  of  Count  Bernstorff,  in  1754,  made  chap- 
lain to  the  court  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  in  1765  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  The  revolution  in  Denmark  which  accom- 
panied the  fall  of  Count  Struensee  deprived  Cramer 
of  his  chaplainship ;  and  in  1771  he  retired  to  Lubeck. 
In  1774  he  again  entered  into  the  Danish  service 
becoming  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel,  and  preacher 
in  the  castle  church.     He  di^d  June  12th,  1788. 

CRAMER,  JOHN  ANDREW,  a  German  metal- 
lurgist of  great  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Quedlin- 
burg  in  1710,  and  died  near  Dresden  in  December 
1777-  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  treated 
of  the  art  of  assaying  systematically,  in  his  work 
entitled  "  Elementa  Artis  Docimasticse,"  which  was 
rejjublished  in  an  improved  form  in  1744,  and  has 
been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  English. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  management  of  forests 
and  another  on  metallurgy,  which  was  left  incom, 
plete  in  consequence  of  his  death.  Cramer  was  an 
excellent  practical  chemist,  and  made  artificial  gems 
of  great  beauty.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  political  economy. 

CRANMER,  THOMAS.— This  celebrated  ecclesi- 
astic was  born  in  1489.  He  entered  as  a  student  of  Je, 
sus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1503,  took  the  decree  of 
M.  A.,  when  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and,  in  1523, 
was  chosen  reader  of  theological  lectures  in  his 
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college,  and  examiner  of  candidates  for  degrees  in 
divinity.  In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  then 
meditated  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  his  first  wife, 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  Cranmer  remarked  that  the 
question  of  its  propriety  might  be  better  decided  by 
consulting  learned  divines  and  members  of  the  uni- 
versities than  by  an  appeal  to  the  pope.  The  opinion 
thus  delivered  having  been  reported  to  the  king 
by  Doctor  Fo.v,  his  majesty  was  highly  delighted 
with  it,  exclaiming,  at  the  prospect  it  afforded  him 
of  being  able  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  gratification 

of  his  passions,  "  By ,  the  man  has  got  the  sow 

by  the  right  ear!"  Cranmer  was  sent  for  to  court, 
made  a  king's  chaplain,  and  commanded  to  \vrite  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce.  In  1530  he 
was  sent  abroad,  with  others,  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  divines  and  canonists  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  on  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage.  At 
Rome  he  presented  his  treatise  to  the  pope,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  obtained 
for  his  opinions  the  sanction  of  a  great  number  of 
German  divines  and  civilians,  and  formed  a  very 
intimate  connexion  with  the  rising  party  of  the 
Protestants.     He  also  contracted  marriage,  though 


;in  holy  orders,  with  the  niece  of  Doctor  Osiander,  a 
celebrated  Protestant  divine.  Cranmer  was  employed 
by  the  king  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  after  which  he  was 
ordered  home,  to  take  possession  of  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Canterbury.  He  hesitated  to  accept  of  this 
dignity,  professing  to  be  scrupulous  about  applying 
to  the  pope  for  the  bulls  necessary  for  his  consecra- 
tion. This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a  vague  and 
secret  protestation,  which  can  be  justified  only  on 
the  Jesuitical  principle  of  the  lawfulness  of  mental 
reservations  of  virtual  falsehoods.  The  application 
being  therefore  made  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  the  pall  and  bulls  were  sent.  Soon 
after  he  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance,  by  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  divorce  between  Henry  and 
Catharine,  and  confirming  the  king's  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  pope  threatened  excommunica- 
tion, and  an  act  of  parliament  was  immediately 
passed  for  abolishing  the  pope's  supremacy,  and 
declaring   the   king   chief  head   of  the   church  of 


England.  The  archbishop  employed  all  his  influence 
in  forwarding  such  measures  as  might  give  per- 
manence to  the  reformation.  The  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  dispersed  among  the  people. 
The  monastic  institutions  were  supjjressed.  The 
superstitious  observances  connected  with  them  were 
abolished  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  ranks  in  the  principles  of  the  prevailing 
party. 

In  1536  the  casuistry  of  Cranmer  was  a  second 
time  exerted  to  gratify  the  base  passions  of  his 
tyrannical  sovereign.  When  Anne  Boleyn  was 
destined  to  lose  her  reputation  and  her  life,  that 
the  king  might  take  another  consort,  it  was  deter- 
mined also  to  bastardize  her  issue ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop meanly  stooped  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
divorce,  on  the  plea  that  the  queen  had  confessed  to 
him  her  having  been  contracted  to  Lord  Percy, 
before  her  marriage  with  the  king.  The  compliances 
of  the  primate  served  to  ensure  him  the  gratitude  of 
Henry,  though  he  was  obliged  to  make  some  im- 
portant sacrifices  to  royal  prejudice,  which  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  ancient  faith,  where  that 
did  not  tend  to  curb  the  king's  own  passions  or 
prerogatives.  In  1539  was  passed  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, called  the  bloody  act,  condemning  to  death  all 
who  supported  the  right  of  marriage  of  priests,  and 
communion  of  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  and  who 
opposed  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession, 
vows  of  chastity,  and  the  necessity  of  jsrivate  masses. 
Cranmer  opposed,  as  long  as  he  dared,  this  enact- 
ment ;  but,  finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  gave  way, 
and  sent  his  own  wife  back  to  her  friends  m  Ger- 
many. He  subsequently  succeeded  in  carrying  some 
points  in  favour  of  further  reformation  ;  and,  in 
1540,  he  published  a  work  for  popidar  use,  chiefly 
of  his  own  composition,  entitled  "  The  Necessary 
Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man." 

On  the  death  of  Henry  the  archbishop  was  left 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  member  of  the 
regency  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  He  united  his  interest  with 
that  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  proceeded  to  model  the  church  of 
England  according  to  the  notions  of  Zuinglius, 
rather  than  those  of  Luther.  By  his  instrumentality 
the  liturgy  was  drawn  up  and  established  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  articles  of  religion  were  compiled, 
the  validity  of  which  was  enforced  by  royal  authority, 
and  for  which  infallibility  was  claimed.  Under 
Cranmer's  ecclesiastical  government,  Joan  Bocher 
and  George  van  Paris  were  burnt  as  heretics  ;  and  the 
fate  of  the  former  is  rendered  peculiarly  striking  by 
the  fact  that  the  primate,  by  his  spiritual  authority 
and  pressing  importunity,  constrained  the  young 
king  to  sign  the  death  warrant  for  the  auto-de-fe  oi 
the  unhappy  criminal,  which  he  would  not  do  till  he 
had  disburdened  his  own  conscience  by  telling  the 
archbishop  that,  if  the  deed  were  sinful,  he  should 
answer  for  it  to  God.  The  exclusion  of  the  princess 
Mary  from  the  crown,  by  the  will  of  her  brother, 
was  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer  joined  the  partisans 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  apparently  in  opposition  to  his 
own  judgment.  With  others  who  had  been  most 
active  in  her  elevation  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
the  accession  of  Mary.  That  princess  had  personal 
obligations  to  Cranmer,  who  is  said  to  have  preserved 
her  from  the  anger  of  her  father,  which  menaced  her 
with  destruction  for  her  pertinacious  adherence   to 
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the  Catholic  faith ;  but  she  could  not  forget  or 
forgive  the  disgrace  of  her  mother  and  herself,  in 
effecting  which  the  archbishop  had  been  so  important 
an  agent.  He  was  therefore  destined  to  become  the 
victim  of  Catholic  ascendancy.  He  was  tried  before 
commissioners  sent  from  Rome,  on  the  charges  of 
blasphemy,  perjury,  incontinence,  and  heresy,  and 
cited  to  appear  within  eighty  days  at  Rome,  to 
deliver  in  person  his  vindication  to  the  pope.  To 
comply  with  this  mandate  was  impossible,  as  he  was 
detained  in  prison ;  nevertheless  he  was  declared 
contumacious  for  not  making  his  appearance,  and 
sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  deprived  of  office^ 
After  this  Haltering  promises  were  made,  which 
induced  him  to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  alleged 
errors  and  become  in  fact  a  Catholic  convert. 

The  triumph  of  his  enemies  was  now  complete, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  sacrifice  of  their 
abused  and  degraded  victim.  Oxford  was  the  scene 
of  his  execution  ;  but,  to  make  the  tragedy  more  im- 
pressive, he  v/as  placed  on  a  scaffold  in  St.  Mary's 
church  the  day  he  was  to  suffer,  there  to  listen  to  a 
declaration  of  his  faults  and  heresies,  his  extorted 
penitence,  and  the  necessity  of  his  expiating,  by  his 
death,  errors  which  Heaven  alone  could  pardon,  but 
which  were  of  an  enormity  too  portentous  to  be 
passed  over  by  an  earthly  tribunal.  Those  who 
planned  this  proceeding  accomplished  but  half  their 
object.  Instead  of  confessing  the  justness  of  his 
sentence,  and  submitting  to  it  in  silence,  or  imploring 
mercy,  he  calmly  acknowledged  that  the  fear  of 
death  had  made  him  belie  his  conscience,  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  afford  him  consolation  but 
the  prospect  of  extenuating  his  guilt  by  encountering, 
as  a  Protestant  penitent,  with  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion, the  fiery  torments  which  awaited  him.  He  was 
immediately  hurried  to  the  stake,  where  he  acted 
with  the  resolution  of  a  martyr,  keeping  his  right 
hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  ex- 
tended in  the  flames,  that  it  might  be  consumed 
before  the  rest  of  his  body,  exclaiming,  from  time 
to  time,  "  That  unworthy  hand  !"  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  21st  of  March,  1556. 

The  fate  of  Cranmer  has  shed  a  false  lustre  over 
his  character  and  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a 
Protestant  martyr,  while  he  was  in  reality  the 
victim  of  party  malice  and  personal  revenge.  Suc- 
cessively a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a  Zuinglian,  a 
defender  of  transubstantiation,  and  then  a  persecutor 
of  those  who  believed  that  doctrine,  the  soundness, 
if  not  the  sincerity,  of  his  faith  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned. Even  the  purity  of  his  motives,  as  a  re- 
former, is  rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  obtained,  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
numerous  grants  of  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
suppressed  monasteries.  His  private  character, 
however,  was  amiable ;  and,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  principles,  no  doubts  can  exist  as  to  the 
eminence  of  his  talents.  His  continued  favour  with 
the  capricious  Henry  is  a  decisive  proof  of  his 
mental  superiority.  He  steadily  pursued  his  grand 
object — the  independence  of  the  English  church,  to 
the  estabhshment  of  which  he  contributed  far  beyond 
any  other  individual. 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  English 
poet.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  from  which 
university  he  was  ejected,  in  1644,  for  refusing  to 
take  the  covenant.  Crashaw  afterwards  proceeded 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  1650.     Milton  and  other 
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poets  have  borrowed  liberally  from  Crashaw,  who.s 
works  have  been  published  in  a  A'ariety  of  forms,  but 
the  best  selection  appeared  in  17S5. 

CRAVEN,  ELIZABETH  LADY,  MARGRA- 
VINE OF  ANSPACH,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  earlof  Berkeley,  born  in  1750,and  married  in  1/67 
to  William  last  earl  of  Craven,  by  whom  she  had  seven 
children;  but,  after  a  connexion  of  fourteen  years, 
a  separation  was  agreed  upon  in  17S1,  and  Lady 
Craven  after  this,  lived  successively  at  the  courts  of 
Versailles,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Constan- 
tinople, Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples,  then  in  Anspach,  where  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  margrave  Christian  Frederic 
Charles  Alexander,  a  nephew  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
On  this  tour,  in  1787,  she  was  persuaded  by  the 
Count  Choiseul-Gouffier,  French  ambassador  to 
Constantinople,  to  descend  into  the  grotto  of  Anti- 
paros,  which  no  woman  had  ever  before  visited. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Craven  at  Lisbon,  in  1791, 
the  margrave  married  her,  surrendered  his  estates 
to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a  yearly  pension,  and  went 
with  his  consort  to  England,  where  he  purchased  an 
estate  not  far  from  Hammersmith,  and  died  in  1806 
From  that  time  till  her  death  Lady  Craven  lived 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Naples.  The  ac- 
count of  her  travels  through  the  Crimea  to  Constan- 
tinople, in  a  series  of  letters,  was  first  published  in 
1789.  A  new  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1814. 
Besides  these  she  wrote  poems,  plays,  and  ro- 
mances, also  her  own  memoirs.  These  are  inte- 
resting on  account  of  her  intercourse  with  Catharine 
II.,  Joseph  II.,  and  other  princes.  We  subjoin  the 
autograph  of  this  lady. 


CRAWFORD,  ADAIR.  — This  eminent  natural 
philosopher  was  born  in  1749.  He  early  in  life  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  nature  of  heat,  on  which 
subject  he  published  a  work  which  has  been  very 
popular.  He  was  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, and  pursued  his  medical  labours  till  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1795. 

CRAWFURD,  DAVID.— This  eminent  Scottish 
historian  was  born  at  Drumsoy,  near  Glasgow,  in 
]  665.  He  was  highly  distinguished  by  Queen  Anne, 
and  imder  her  patronage  published  memoirs  intended 
to  brighten  the  worst  features  of  the  reign  of  Mary. 
In  support  of  his  view  he  quoted  some  works  as  au- 
thorities that  had  never  existed,  and  materially  per- 
verted many  others.     He  died  in  1726. 

CREBILLON,  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE,  the 
elder,  a  writer  of  tragedy,  who  is  compared  by  his 
countrymen  even  to  iEschylus.  He  was  born  at  Dijon 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1674,  and  early  manifested 
considerable  talent  at  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  in  his 
native  town,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  boisterous  and 
heedless  temper.  Being  designed  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  was  placed  with  an  attorney  named  Prieur 
at  Paris  ;  but  they  were  both  lovers  of  the  theatre, 
so  that  the  youth  made  little  progress'  in  his  studies. 
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The  attorney  perceived,  too,  that  his  pupil  was  dis- 
tjuahfied  for  the  profession  by  his  passionate  temper- 
ament, but  showed  jjenetration  and  judgment  in  his 
criticisms  on  dramatic  performances.  He  therefore 
advised  him,  though  he  had  as  yet  WTitten  nothing 
but  some  trifling  songs  and  scraps  of  verse,  to  apply 
himself  to  dramatic  composition.  Crebillon  did  so  ; 
but  his  first  piece,  "  La  Mort  des  Enfans  de  Brutus," 
was  rejected  by  the  players.  He  burnt  the  manu- 
script and  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
drama ;  but  subsequently,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Prieur,  he  wrote  "  Idomenee,"  which  in  1705,  was 
brought  upon  the  stage.  The  faults  of  the  play 
were  overlooked  in  consideration  of  the  youth  of 
the  author,  and  the  promising  talent  M'hich  it  dis- 
played; and  the  promptness  with  which  the  author 
in  five  days  wrote  anew  the  last  act,  which  had 
displeased  at  the  first  representation,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  to  the  young  poet,  whose 
talents,  after  the  appearance  of  his  "  Atree"  in 
1707,  were  loudly  applauded.  Prieur,  though  sick, 
requested  to  be  carried  to  the  theatre,  and  said  to  the 
young  tragedian,  "  I  die  content ;  I  have  made  you 
a  poet,  and  leave  in  you  a  man  who  belongs  to  the 
nation."  A  strange  taste  for  unnatural  declamation 
had  been  excited  by  the  "Rhodogune,"  and  this  style 
was  carried  to  excess  by  Crebillon,  in  the  "  Atree." 
In  1 709  aj)peared  his  "  Electre,"  which  is  as  decla- 
matory and  as  intricate  as  his  earlier  plays  ;  yet  it 
suited  the  taste  of  the  age.  His  chef  d'oeuvre,  at 
least  according  to  La  Harpe,  is  his  "  Rhadamiste." 
But  Boileau  on  his  death-bed,  hearing  the  first 
scenes  of  this  tragedy  read  to  him  by  Leverrier, 
could  not  help  exclaiming  to  his  friends,  "  Heavens  ! 
do  you  wish  to  hasten  my  death  ?  Why,  the  Boyers 
and  Pardons  were  suns  to  this  author !  I  shall  be 
more  willing  to  leave  the  world  since  our  age  is  be- 
coming inundated  with  silly  trash."  Most  persons 
of  the  present  day  would  probably  agree  with  Boi- 
leau. In  eight  days  the  "  Rhadamiste"  passed 
through  two  editions,  and  Paris  and  Versailles  vied 
with  each  other  in  admiring  it.  Cre'billon  had  been 
told  that  his  talent  lay  in  the  terrible,  and  thought, 
therefore,  that  he  could  not  exert  himself  too  much 
in  scenes  of  horror,  and  hence  was  called  the  terrible. 
"  Xerxes,"  which  appeared  in  1714,  exceeded  in  this 
respect  all  that  he  had  before  written,  but  soon  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage.  It  was  not  till  several 
years  after  this  that  his  "  Pyrrhus"  appeared,  and 
met  with  a  good  reception  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  author,  who,  in  this  work,  had  abstained 
from  the  frightful  and  shocking.  Domestic  distress 
and  poverty  seem,  from  this  time,  to  have  crippled 
the  powers  of  his  genius.  His  small  patrimony  was 
absorbed  by  debts  and  law  expenses.  A  father  and  a 
beloved  wife  were  taken  from  him  within  a  short  time. 
Amidst  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved, he  refused,  with  characteristic  inflexibility, 
all  the  offers  of  assistance  which  were  made  him. 
'NVhen  Madame  de  Pompadour  wished  to  humble 
Voltaire,  Crebillon  was  thought  of  as  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  her  pui-pose.  The  king  gave  him  the  office 
of  censor  of  the  police,  a  yearly  pension  of  1000 
francs,  and  an  appointment  in  the  library.  Thus 
freed  from  anxiety  he  finished  his  "  Catiline,"  which 
was  represented  at  the  king's  expense  in  1749,  with 
all  the  pomp  that  the  court  theatre  could  display. 
This  piece,  overrated  by  the  party  opposed  to  Vol- 
taire, is  undervalued  by  La  Harpe.     To  make  some 


atonement  to  the  character  of  Cicero,  which  was 
thought  to  have  been  wronged  in  his  "  Catiline,"  he 
wrote  the  "  Triumvirate,  or  the  death  of  Cicero," 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  his  eighty- first 
year.  The  defects  of  the  piece  Avere  overlooked 
from  respect  to  the  age  of  the  author.  Thus  much 
for  his  dramatic  compositions.  In  general  Crebil- 
lon shows  none  of  the  true  elevation  of  the  tragic 
art,  but  only  an  imitation,  sometimes  a  happy  one,  of 
the  manner  struck  out  by  Corneille.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  proud  and  independent  character,  disdained  to 
flatter  the  great,  and  passed  much  of  his  life  in  a 
condition  bordering  on  poverty.  Crebillon  died  in 
June,  1 762.  Louis  XV.  erected  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  which, 
however,  was  never  entirely  completed  till  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  museum  of  French  monuments.  Be- 
sides the  splendid  edition  of  Cre'billon's  works 
published  by  order  of  Louis  XV.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author,  after  the  successful  performance  of 
"  Catiline,"  there  is  another  published  by  Didot. 

CREBILLON,  CLAUDE  PROSPER  JOLYOT 
DE,  the  younger,  son  of  Prosper  Crebillon,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1707,  and  succeeded  as  an  author  in  an  age 
of  licentiousness.  By  the  exhibition  of  gross  ideas, 
covered  only  with  a  thin  veil,  and  by  the  subtleties 
with  which  he  excuses  licentious  principles,  Crebillon 
contributed  to  diflusea  general  corruption  of  manners, 
before  confined  to  the  higher  circles  of  Parisian  so- 
ciety. In  later  times  the  French  taste  has  been  so  much 
changed,  especially  by  the  revolution,  that  such  indeli- 
cacies as  are  found  in  his  works  would  not  be  tolerated 
at  the  present  day.  His  own  morals,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  the  opposite  of  those  which  he  por- 
trayed. We  are  told  of  his  cheerfulness,  his  recti- 
tude of  principle,  and  his  blameless  life.  In  the 
circle  of  the  "  Dominicaux"  (a  Sunday  society)  he 
was  a  favourite  ;  and  the  caveaux  where  Piron,  Gallet, 
and  CoUe,  wrote  their  songs  and  uttered  their  jests 
was  in  some  sort  made  respectable  by  his  company. 

CRESCENZI,  D.  JUAN  BAPTISTA,  MARQUIS 
DE  LA  TORRE.— This  artist  was  born  at  Rome  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenthcentury,  and  studied  the 
art  of  painting  imder  Pomerancias.  Some  of  his  early 
compositions  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pope, 
Paul  v.,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  decoration  of 
Pauline  chapel.  Cardinal  Zapata  took  him  to  Spain, 
in  1617,  where  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Philip  HI. 
Some  splendid  paintings  of  flowers  occasioned  his 
receiving  the  commission  to  build  the  sepulchral  mo- 
nument in  the  Escurial,  the  splendour  and  finished 
elegance  of  which  place  is  among  the  most  remarka- 
ble monuments  of  Europe.  The  bronze  figures  were 
executed  by  Roman  artists.  Philip  IV.  made  him  a 
grandee  of  Castile,  with  the  title  of  marquis  de  la 
Torre,  and  conferred  upon  him  other  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. His  house,  which  contained  rich  treasures 
in  every  branch  of  art,  was  ever  open  to  artists.  He 
died  in  I66O. 

CREECH,  THOMAS,  a  scholar  of  some  emi- 
nence for  his  classical  translations,  who  was  born  in 
1659.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford  in 
16S3,  having  the  preceding  year  established  his  re- 
putation as  a  scholar  by  printing  his  "  Translation  of 
Lucretius."  He  also  translated  several  other  of  the 
ancient  poets,  wholly  or  in  part,  comprising  selec- 
tions from  Homer  and  Virgil,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Horace,  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  the  "  Idyls 
of  Theocritus,"  and  several  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives."  He 
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likewise  published  an  edition  of  "  Lucretius"  in  tiie 
original,  with  interpretations  and  annotations.  He 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Oxford,  in  1700.  Various 
causes  are  assigned  for  this  rash  act,  but  they  are 
purely  conjectural.  He  owes  his  fame  almost  ex- 
clusively to  his  "  Translation  of  Lucretius,"  the  poeti- 
cal merit  of  which  is  very  small,  although  in  the  ver- 
sification of  the  argumentative  and  mechanical  parts 
some  skill  is  exhibited.  As  an  editor  of  "  Lucretius" 
he  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  explanation  of  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  for  which,  however,  he  was 
largely  indebted  to  Gassendi. 

CRE.SCIMBENI,  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  a  scho- 
lar and  poet,  was  born  at  Macerata,  in  the  Mark  of 
Ancona,  October  the  Qth,  1C63.  When  but  a  child 
he  displayed  an  inclination  for  poetry,  Ariosto's 
verses,  in  particular,  were  impressed  on  his  memory 
by  an  edition  of  "  Orkmdo  Furioso,"  with  copper- 
])lates,  in  which  he  used  to  search  for  and  peruse  the 
passages  to  which  the  engra\'ings  referred.  In  the 
Jesuits'  college,  at  Macerata,  he  wrote  a  tragedy — 
"  Darius  ;"  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  academy,  and  at  sixteen  doctor  of  laws. 
His  father  sent  him,  in  16S1,  to  Rome,  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  knowledge  of  law  ;  but  he  applied 
himself  with  still  more  zeal  to  poetry.  Some  canzoni 
of  Filicaja,  in  1687,  gave  him  correct  views  of  the 
character  of  the  poetry  then  in  vogue.  Dissatisfied 
M'ith  all  that  he  had  formerly  attempted,  he  felt  him- 
self at  once  constrained  to  imitate  only  the  ancient 
models,  and  to  recommend  their  simple  and  natural 
manner  to  his  contemporaries.  Crescimbeni  be- 
longed to  all  the  three  academies  in  Rome,  which 
rivailed  each  other  in  wTetched  verses.  Out  of  these 
he  selected  certain  members  whose  views  harmonized 
with  his  own,  and  fonned  a  new  academy,  which  was 
sportively  called  the  Arcadia,  in  allusion  to  the  rural 
taste  of  the  founder.  He  was  the  first  custode  of 
this  academy,  under  the  name  of  Alfesibeo  Carlo, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  office  for  several  successive 
Olympiads.  Crescembeni,  dehghted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plan,  was  not  the  least  active  among  his 
fellow  poets.  In  1698  appeared  his  "  Istoria  della 
Volgar  Poesia" — a  work  of  vast  industry,  but  des- 
titute of  method  and  criticism.  He  next  published 
his  "  Trattato  della  Bellezza  della  Volgar  Poesia," 
which  passed  in  a  short  time  through  three  editions. 
The  favour  of  Clement  XI.  placed  him  in  an  easy 
situation.  In  the  tranquillity  of  his  canonicate,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  disputes  of  the  Arcadians,  the 
number  of  his  works  rapidly  increased.  He  made  a 
translation  of  "  Nostradamus's  Lives  of  the  Provencal 
Poets,"  with  additions,  enlarged  his  own  "  Commen- 
taries" with  four  valuable  volumes,  and  wTote  a 
"  History  of  Arcadia,"  and  "  Lives  of  the  Arcadian 
Poets."  About  this  time  also  appeared  the  first  two 
volumes  of  verses  of  his  Arcadia,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived. Both  Clement  and  Benedict  rewarded  his 
labours  with  ecclesiastical  honours  ;  and  John  V.  of 
Portugal  presented  the  Arcadia  with  some  funds.  The 
society  erected  a  theatre,  still  existing,  on  the  Jani- 
culum,  and  their  first  Olympic  games  were  celebrated 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1726,  in  honour  of  the 
king  of  Portugal.  The  poems  which  Crescimbeni 
read  on  that  occassion  were  received  with  lively  ap- 
probation. Meanwhile  his  constitution  was  yielding 
to  a  disorder  of  the  breast.  After  being  admitted  at 
his  request  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  whose 
garb  he  wished  to  die,  he  expired  March  8,  1728. 
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CRESPI,  GIUSEPPE  MARIA,  surnamed  il 
Spagnuolo,  a  painter  of  considerable  talents,  who  was 
born  at  Bologna,  1655,  studied  the  master]3ieces  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Michaele  in  Bosco,  and  par- 
ticularly imitated  the  Caracci,  whose  works  he  also 
copied.  He  received  instruction  from  Canuti,  then 
from  Cignani,  afterwards  studied  in  Venice  and 
Parma,  and  finally  came  out  with  his  own  produc- 
tions in  his  native  city.  His  first  work  was  the 
Combat  of  Hercules  with  Antseus.  From  this 
time  he  had  continual  employment.  He  painted  for 
Cardinal  Ottoboni  the  Seven  Sacraments,  now  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  several  pieces  for  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  for  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  for  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  for  Cardinal  Lambertini, 
his  patron,  who  afterwards  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Crespi, 
however,  has  been  frequently  censured  for  the  sin- 
gular ideas  which  he  often  introduced  into  his  paint- 
ings ;  as  for  instance,  he  represents  Chiron  giving 
his  pupil  Achilles  a  kick  for  some  fault  that  he  had 
committed.  Moreover  he  painted  every  thing  a 
prima,  with  strong  bold  strokes  in  the  manner  of 
Caravaggio,  and  has  become  a  mannerist  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  constantly  new.  He  had  many  scholars, 
among  whom  were  his  two  sons,  Antonio  and  Luigi 
Crespi.  The  latter  .distinguished  himself  by  his 
writings  on  painting.     Crespi  died  in  1747. 

CREVENNA,  PIETRO  ANTONIO,  commonly 
called  Bolongaro  Crevenna,  a  bibliographer,  born  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  Milan.  He 
received  from  his  father-in-law  Bolongaro  (whose 
name  he  took)  a  large  fortune,  and  lived  mostly  in 
Holland.  Love  for  the  sciences,  in  particular  for 
literary  history,  induced  him  to  devote  his  hours  of 
leisure  from  an  extensive  commercial  business  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  collect  a  choice  library.  The 
learned  catalogues  of  his  books,  prepared  by  himself 
and  others,  have  given  to  the  works  which  belonged 
to  him  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  amateurs,  and  the 
catalogues  themselves  have  bibliographical  authority. 
His  "  Catalogue  Raisonne  de  la  Collection  des  Livres 
de  M.  Crevenna"  contains  an  exact  description  of 
the  "  Incunabula,"  with  collations  of  rare  books,  and 
letters  of  many  learned  men  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  printed  there  for  the  first  time. 
In  1790  he  sold  the  greatest  part  of  his  library  by 
public  auction.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  left 
Holland,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1792. 

CRICHTON,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  individual 
who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1551,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  in  1560,  of  a  noble  family.  On 
account  of  his  remarkable  endowments,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  he  obtained  the  surname  of  the  "admirable." 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and,  before  his  twentieth  year,  had  run  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  could  speak  and  write 
to  perfection  ten  different  languages,  and  was  equally 
distinguished  for  liis  skill  in  riding,  dancing,  singing, 
and  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  instruments.  Thus 
accomplished  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  offered  to  dispute  in 
any  art  or  science,  and  to  answer  whatever  should  be 
proposed  to  him  in  either  of  the  following  languages; 
—  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Sclavonic,  and  this  either  in  prose  or  verse,  at  the 
option  of  his  antagonist.  On  the  day  fixed  he  is 
said  to  have  maintained  the  contest  from  nine  o'clock 
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in  t!ie  morning  until  six  at  night,  to  the  great  admi-  I 
ration  of  the  spectators,  who  saluted  him  as  the  "  ad- 
mirable  Crichton."      Before  and  after  the   dispute  1 
he  was  engaged  in  tilting,  vaulting,  &c.,  or  in  Ijalls, 
concerts,  and  other  similar  amusements. 

This  account  is  probably  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  has  generallj'  been  applied  to 
Crichton  : — "  There  came  to  the  college  of  Navarre 
a  3'oung  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was 
perfectly  well  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  as  the  most 
learned  masters  of  the  university  acknowledged.  In 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  none  could  excel  him. 
In  painting  and  drawing  in  colours  none  could 
equal  him.  In  all  military  feats  he  was  most  ex])ert, 
and  could  play  with  the  sword  so  dexterously  with 
both  his  hands  that  no  man  could  fight  him. 
When  he  saw  his  enemy  he  would  throw  himself 
upon  him  at  one  jump  of  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet 
distance.  He  was  a  master  of  arts,  and  disputed 
•with  us  in  the  schools  of  the  college,  in  medicine, 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  theology ;  and.  although 
we  were  above  fifty  in  number,  besides  above  3000 
that  were  present,  so  pointedly  and  learnedly  he 
answered  to  all  the  questions  proposed  that  none 
but  eye-witnesses  can  believe.  He  spoke  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages  most  politely. 
He  was  a  most  excellent  horseman,  and,  truly,  if  a 
man  should  live  a  hundred  years  without  eating, 
drinking,  or  sleeping,  he  could  not  attain  to 
this  man's  knowledge,  which  struck  us  with  a 
panic  ;  for  he  knew  more  than  human  nature  can 
well  bear.  He  overcame  four  of  the  doctors  of  the 
church,  for,  in  learning,  none  could  contest  with  him; 
and  he  was  thought  to  be  Antichrist." 

After  similar  exhibitions  at  Rome  and  Venice  we 
find  him  in  15S1  at  Padua,  exposing  the  errors  of 
Aristotle,  astonishing  his  hearers  with  his  ingenuity 
and  elegance  in  an  extempore  oration  in  praise  of 
ignorance,  and  finally,  to  confound  his  enemies, 
offering  to  prove  the  fallacies  of  Aristotle  and  the 
ignorance  of  his  commentators,  to  dispute  in  all  the 
sciences,  to  answer  all  that  should  be  proposed  or 
objected,  in  the  common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers 
and  mathematical  figures,  or  in  a  hundred  sorts  of 
verses,  and  during  three  days  sustaining  this  contest 
with  a  spirit  and  energy,  with  such  learning  and 
skill,  as  to  obtain  the  praises  and  admiration  of  all 
men. 

The  duke  of  Mantua,  in  consequence  of  his 
wonderful  performances,  chose  him  preceptor  to  his 
son — a  youth  of  a  dissolute  life  and  riotous  temper. 
To  amuse  his  patron,  Crichton  composed  a  comedy, 
ridiculing  the  weaknesses  of  men  in  aU  employments, 
and  sustained  fifteen  characters  in  his  own  play, 
"  setting  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  over- 
weening monarch,  the  peevish  swain,  the  superficial 
courtier,  the  proud  warrior,  the  dissembling  church- 
man, the  cozening  lav\-yer,  the  lying  traveller,  the 
covetous  merchant,  the  rude  seaman,  the  pedantic 
scholar,  and  the  tricksy  servant,"  Sec.  During  the 
carnival  of  15S3,  while  amusing  himself  with  his 
guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  se\-eral  persons  in  masks. 
He  defended  himself,  and,  disarming  their  leader, 
found  him  to  be  his  own  pupil.  Crichton  fell  on  his 
knees  and  jiresented  his  own  sword  to  the  prince, 
who  immediately  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The 
motives  which  impelled  his  pupil  to  the  commission 
of  so  savage  a  deed  are  unknown. 
CRILLON,  LOUIS  D  E  BALBE,  one  of  the  greatest 
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warriors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  born  in  1 54 1 
at  Murs  m  Provence.  Being  a  younger  son,  the  name 
of  Crillon  was  given  him  from  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  family — a  name  which  he  so  ennobled  by  his  ex- 
ploits and  virtues  that  the  heads  of  the  Balbe  family 
adopted  it  for  their  own.  The  army  called  Crillon 
"theman  withoutfear."  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III., and 
Queen  Margaret  called  him  simply  le  brave;  but 
Henry  IV.  gave  him  the  surname  of  le  brave  des 
braves.  He  was  distinguished  in  five  successive 
reigns — those  of  Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henry  III.,  and,  above  all,  in  that  of  Henry  IV.  In 
his  first  campaign  he  contributed  much  to  the 
speedy  conquest  of  Calais,  by  a  bold  deed  of  arms. 
He  was  the  first  to  storm  the  breach.  Here  he  en- 
countered the  commander  of  the  fort,  grappled  with 
him,  and  threw  him  into  the  moat.  The  English 
had  employed  eleven  months  in  the  reduction  of  the 
place  ;  and  the  French,  principally  through  the 
bravery  of  Crillon,  retook  it  in  eight  days.  Crillon 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Dreux,  Jarnac,  and  Moncontouer  against  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  preparations 
for  which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  CriUon, 
was  loudly  reprobated  by  him  ;  and  we  find  him  the 
following  year,  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Rochelle, 
and  subsequently  in  various  military  operations, 
where  there  was  need  of  courage  and  enterprise. 
Henry  III.  ventured  to  propose  to  him  the  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Guise,  which  had  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  estates  of  Blois.  "  I  cannot  stain  my  honour 
M-ith  a  deed  of  shame,"  was  his  answer.  He  fought 
heroically  for  Henry  IV.  against  the  league,  and  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  QuiUebceuf, 
which  was  defended  by  a  small  force  against  Marshal 
Villars.  Villars  summoned  the  city  to  surrender, 
representing  to  Crillon  that  it  was  impossible  for  him, 
in  an  almost  open  place,  with  a  comparatively  feeble 
garrison,  to  hold  out  against  his  army.  Crillon's 
ans^^■er  was,  "  CriUon  est  dedans,  et  Villars  est 
f/e//o/-s."  Villars  ordered  an  assault,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  the  siege  was  raised.  The  young  duke  of  Guise, 
who  uas  with  Crillon  at  Marseilles  when  a  Spanish 
fleet  was  cruising  before  the  place,  indulged  in  a 
frohc,  which  afforded  new  proof  of  the  heroism  of 
Crillon.  Guise  rushed  with  some  of  his  young 
friends,  about  midnight,  into  the  warrior's  sleeping 
apartment.  They  hastily  awoke  him,  and  exclaimed 
that  all  was  lost, — that  the  Spaniards  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  harbour,  and  of  aU  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  city :  rescue  was  impossible. 
The  young  duke  then  proposed  to  Crillon  to  make 
their  escape  together.  Crillon  rejected  the  proposal 
with  indignation.  "It  is  better,"  he  said,  "to  die 
with  arms  in  our  hands  than  to  survive  the  loss  of 
this  place."  He  then  armed  himself  and  rushed  down 
stairs,  M-hen  the  laugh  of  the  young  duke  discovered 
the  jest  that  had  been  played  upon  him.  CriUon 
turned  with  a  serious  air,  seized  the  duke  by  the 
arm,  and  said,  "  Young  man,  never  amuse  yourself 
with  trying  the  courage  of  a  brave  man.  By  heavens, 
had  you  found  me  weak,  I  would  have  plunged  this 
dagger  into  your  breast !  "  Finally,  when  the  wars 
which  had  shaken  Europe  were  terminated  by  the 
peace  with  Savoy,  Crillon  returned  to  Angnon, 
where  he  died  in  161G. 

CR(ESUS,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  lived  in  the 
sixth   century  before  Christ.      He  was  brave,  and 
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augmented  his  empire  by  the  conquest  of  many  pro- 
vmces  of  Asia  Minor.  His  riches,  which  he  ob- 
tained  chielly  from  mines  and  the  gold  dust  of  the 
river  Pactolus,  were  greater  than  those  of  any  king 
before  him  ;  and  the  e.xpression  "  riches  of  Crcssus" 
came  to  signify  unbounded  wealth.  Proud  of  his 
treasures,  he  carried  his  love  of  splendour  to  e.xtrava- 
gance,  and  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  men. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  Solon  visited  him  at  his 
court,  and,  on  being  asked  by  him  who  was  the 
happiest  man  he  knew,  mentioned  first  Tellus,  then 
Cleobis  and  Bitun,  all  three  humble  individuals  of 
Greece,  who  had  died  in  the  midst  of  a  virtuous 
career.  The  story  of  these  individuals,  as  related  by 
Solon,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  and  charming 
passages  in  the  work  of  the  father  of  history.  Croesus 
manifested  displeasure  that  the  choice  of  the  sage 
had  not  fallen  upon  him,  but  Solon  reminded  him 
that  no  one  can  be  safely  pronounced  happy  until  his 
death,  and  Croesus  was  soon  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  reflection,  having  lost  two  beloved 
sons  by  violent  death,  and  having  been  conquered 
himself  by  Cyrus,  against  whom  he  had  waged  war 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Babylonians.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  his  capital,  Sardis;  and,  having  been 
placed  on  a  pile  in  order  to  be  burnt,  he  three  times 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Solon  !  "  Cyrus,  having  learned 
the  meaning  of  his  exclamation,  was  much  moved, 
and  ordered  him  to  descend,  took  him  as  his 
companion  in  his  wars,  and  treated  him  well.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Croesus  is  not  known.  He  was 
alive  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Cyrus.  ; 

CROFT,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  musician,  who 
was  born  in  1677.  He  was  organist  to  the  Cha])el 
Royal,  and  was  made  doctor  of  music  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  about  the  year  1715.  Dr.  Crofts 
died  in  1727.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Mu- 
sica  Sacra." 

CROMWELL,  OLIVER.— This  celebrated  states- 
man  and  general,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  raised  and  ruled  the 
stormy  elements  of  political  and  religious  fanaticism, 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  25th  of  April,  1599- 
He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father, 
Robert  Cromwell,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon,  but  at  the  same  time,  to  support  a 
large  family,  carried  on  a  considerable  brewing  esta- 
blishment. It  is  said  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  early 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should,  at  some  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  be  raised  to  high  rank;  and  this  feel- 
ing was  confirmed  by  his  escaping,  during  his  child- 
hood, almost  supernaturally  from  accidents  which 
threatened  his  life.  While  at  school  he  performed 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  the  old  play  of  Lingua,  the 
part  of  Tactus,  who  finds  a  crown  and  purple  mantle. 
He  retained  an  impression,  in  after  life,  of  having 
seen  in  his  youth  an  apparition  of  a  gigantic  woman 
at  his  bed-side,  who  told  him  that  he  would  become 
the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  studied 
with  zeal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  carried  his  fondness 
for  athletic  exercises  even  to  a  love  of  brawls  and 
combats.  After  staying  there  a  year  his  mother  sent 
him  to  study  law  in  London,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  dissipated  company.  After  remaining  here  a  short 
time  he  returned  to  reside  upon  his  paternal  pro- 
perty, where  he  continued  his  dissolute  habits,  and 
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had  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle.  There  was  a  restless- 
ness in  his  nature  M'hich  made  strong  excitements 
necessary  to  him ;  but  he  early  renounced  the  vices 
and  follies  of  his  youth ;  and  when  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourchier,  a  woman  whose  conduct  was  ever 
irreproachable. 

His  change  of  character  was  owing  however,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  his  close  connexion  with  a  re- 
ligious sect,  which  afterwards  became  formidable,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  under  the  name  of  Puritans, 
and  Independents.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a 
student  of  theological  and  military  works.  In  1625 
he  became  member  of  parliament,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  for  the  borough  of  Huntingdon.  Here 
he  saw  with  indignation  the  abuses  of  public  admi- 
nistration, and,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  celebrated 
Hampden  and  St.  John,  his  relations,  took  the  side 
of  the  opposition.  Both  of  them  hated  the  established 
church,  and  their  sentiments  were  embraced  by  Crom- 
well, whose  spirit  was  early  inclined  to  enthusiasm. 
His  heated  imagination  often  made  him  believe  that 
he  was  dying,  but  the  physicians  pronounced  him  a 
"  vaporous  and  fanciful  hypochondriac."  No  one 
but  the  penetrating  Hampden  had  a  correct  idea  of 
his  great  talents. 


In  the  parliament  of  1628  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal  against  the  Cathohc  religion ;  but  he 
afterwards  retired  to  a  farm,  made  restitution  of  some 
money  that  he  had  won  in  earlier  years  bygam'uling, 
and  from  1635  devoted  himself  wholly  to  agriculture 
at  Ely,  where  he  had  inherited  an  estate.  While  in 
this  place  he  prevented  the  draining  of  the  fens  ;  and 
by  this  and  other  acts  of  the  same  character  he  made 
himself  so  popular  with  the  people  of  the  place  that 
they  gave  him  the  title  of  "lord  of  the  fens."  He 
afterwards  patronised  this  measure  during  his  protec- 
torate. But  the  storm  was  already  at  hand  which  was 
to  shake  the  repose  of  England.  The  king  \nshed  to 
reign  without  a  parliament,  and  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  he  imposed  taxes,  assisted  by  the  prevailing 
religious  feeling  and  sectarian  animosity,  inflamed 
the  passions  of  men  and  urged  them  into  political 
conflict.  The  opponents  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  government  had  so  httle  idea  of  the  impending 
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conATilsion,  that  several  of  tliem  were  making  ar- 
rangements to  embark  \^-ith  their  famiUes  for  New 
Enoland.  Among  those  already  engaged  in  this 
scheme  were  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Pym,  Haselrigg, 
and  other  men  aftem'ards  so  formidable  in  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  the  government  forbade  their  emigra- 
tion, as  the  king  was  fearful  that  they  would  help  to 
widen  the  breach  that  already  existed  between  the 
colonies  and  the  Enghsh  church.  Thus  did  Charles 
himself  crrmteract  the  movements  of  fortune  in  his 
favour.  Cromwell  returned  to  Ely,  Mhere  he  lived 
for  a  time  a  quiet  and  pious  life.  It  Mas  at  this  pe- 
riod that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  St.  John  that  "  he 
was  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  his 
God."  He  also  held  meetings  of  the  sectaries  at  his 
house,  and  not  unfrequently  preached  and  prayed 
himself  before  them.  At  length  the  king  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  to  summon 
a  parliament.  Cromwell,  who  was  returned  mem- 
ber for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  others  were  so 
loud  in  their  complaints  of  abuses  in  church  and 
state  that  Charles  prorogued  the  parliament,  but  six 
months  after,  November  1640,  was  obliged  to  re- 
assemble it. 

In  this  parhament,  called  the  "  long  parliament," 
Cromwell  attracted  notice  chiefly  by  his  rustic  and 
slovenly  dress,  and  by  the  vehemence  of  his  oratory, 
often  degenerating  into  coarseness.  "  That  sloven," 
said  Hampden  of  him,  "that  sloven  hath  no  ornament 
in  his  speech,  but  he  will  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England,  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with 
the  king."  In  the  declaration  of  grievances  called 
the  "  Remonstrance,"  which  was  passed  by  a  small 
majority  and  which  brought  on  the  civil  war,  Crom- 
well took  an  active  part.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1642,  being  appointed  captain  and  after- 
wards colonel,  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  composed  of 
zealous  Puritans,  who  were  ready  to  risk  all  for  the 
cause  of  God.  Tlie  address  with  which  he  infused 
nis  own  spirit  into  his  soldiers,  and  the  strict  disci- 
pline which  he  maintained,  gave  proof  of  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  afterwards  ruled  three  kingdoms.  His 
first  military  exploit  was  the  occupation  of  Cam- 
bridge, where,  with  Puritanical  zeal,  he  seized  the 
university  plate,  "  in  the  name  of  God,"  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  He  then  routed  the  royalists 
and  made  himself  master  of  their  supplies.  This 
success  very  much  facilitated  the  parliament's  levies, 
while  it  ha^  the  opposite  effect  on  those  of  the  roy- 
alists ;  and  his  troops  behaved  with  remarkable  order, 
except  on  occasions  when  their  rehgious  feelings 
were  excited. 

At  Marston  Moor,  July  2,  1644,  the  cavalry  which 
he  had  trained,  and  which  was  commanded  by  Fair- 
fax and  himself,  decided  the  victory.  And  now  his 
political  influence  began.  Both  a  Puritan  and  a  re- 
pubhcan,  he  thought  with  Ireton  and  Hampden,  but 
spoke  out  more  boldly  and  distinctly,  and  thus  be- 
cam.e  the  prominent  leader  of  the  party  that  was  re- 
solved to  carry  matters  to  the  last  extremity.  But, 
amid  all  his  real  and  feigned  honesty,  he  was  already 
beginning  to  play  the  secret  part,  for  which  his  sa- 
gacity and  knowledge  of  human  nature  soon  sug- 
gested the  most  politic  course.  He  constantly  served, 
as  Hobbes  remarks,  the  strongest  party  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  and  carried  matters  with  it  as  far  as  it 
wished.  Once,  indeed,  when  he  had  charged  Lord 
Manchester  with  cowardice  before  parliament,  be- 
cause after  the  battle  of  Newbury  he  would  not  per- 


mit the  cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy  on  their  retreat, 
from  fear  that  if  routed  they  would  all  be  treated  as 
rebels  and  traitors,  the  earl  pubhcly  accused  him  of 
an  intention  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  giving  the  law  to  king  and  parhament. 
Fortunately  for  Cromwell  the  influence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents pre\ented  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter. 

From  that  time,  however,  the  English  Presby- 
terians regarded  him  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  Essex,  joined  with  the  Scots, 
who  hated  Cromwell  for  his  contemptuous  treatment 
of  them,  in  seeking  his  downfall.  Upon  this  Crom- 
well, in  concert  with  his  friends,  planned  a  measure 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  masterstroke.  On  fast 
day  he  induced  the  London  clergy  to  preach  on  the 
necessity  of  the  parliament  freeing  itself  from  the 
charge  of  selfish  ends,  which  could  be  done  only  by 
its  members  resigning  all  their  lucrative  oflSces,  civil 
and  military,  and  leaving  it  to  the  Lord  to  choose 
other  instruments  for  bringing  to  a  conclusion  so 
glorious  a  work.  In  consequence  of  this  the  parlia- 
ment passed  what  was  called  the  "  Self-denying  Or- 
dinance," in  accordance  with  which  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Cromwell,  and  others,  gave  in  their  resignations,  be- 
cause the  army,  as  they  said,  stood  in  need  of  a 
stricter  discipline,  and,  above  all,  of  more  Christian 
leaders.  The  project  was  carried  through ;  Essex 
was  dismissed,  and  the  zealous  but  irresolute  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  put  in  his  place.  As  the  honour- 
able but  weak  Fairfax  did  not  feel  himself  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  general,  he  obtained  an  exemption 
from  the  above-mentioned  ordinance  for  Cromwell, 
who,  uniting  ability  with  boldness,  was  again  placed 
under  him,  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry.  Crom- 
well now  introduced  into  the  whole  army  the  excel- 
lent discipline  in  which  he  had  already  trained  a  part 
of  it,  and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  in 
1645,  in  which  the  king  was  routed  with  great  loss. 
Cromwell  got  possession  of  the  correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  with  the  queen,  from  which  the  parliament 
pubhshed  all  the  passages  which  would  injure  the  king 
and  queen  in  public  opinion.  After  this  •victory  and 
the  capture  of  Bristol,  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  that  affectedly  humble  and  sanctified  strain 
with  which  he  disguised  his  ambitious  designs:  "This 
is  none  other  but  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone 
belongs  the  glory."  Tlie  spirit  in  the  army  which  the 
officers,  and  especially  Cromwell,  excited  by  their 
sermons  and  prayers  had  now  risen  to  fanaticism,  at 
the  same  time  that  good  order  and  morality  were  so 
well  maintained  that  profanity,  drunkenness,  robber)', 
and  the  like  offences,  hardly  ever  occurred. 

By  this  course  Cromwell  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  last  efforts  of  the  royal  party.  Charles  I.  at  last 
took  refuge  with  the  Scotch  army ;  but  was  sold  by 
them  to  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of  May,  1646,  for 
their  arrears  of  pay,  on  which  occasion  Cromwell 
was  one  of  the  commissioners.  Contrary  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people  Charles  was  treated  as  a 
prisoner  by  the  leaders  of  the  war-party  and  the  In- 
dependents, who  carried  their  cruelty  so  far  as  even 
to  deny  him  the  consolation  of  having  one  of  his 
chaplains  with  him.  The  parliament  v/as  now  in 
possession  of  the  supreme  power.  It  distributed  re- 
wards to  its  adherents,  and  Cromwell  received  2500/. 
a  year  from  the  estates  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester. 
But  when  the  parhament  wished  to  disband  the  araiy, 
which  was  infected  with  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Inde- 
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pendents,  the  soldiers  conducted  themselves  with  so 
much  boldness  that  the  parhament  ordered  their 
arrest,  on  which  occasion  Cromwell  not  only  sup- 
ported the  house,  but,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  deplored 
the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops,  which  he  said  had 
even  put  his  own  life  in  danger.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers, however,  saw  in  him  the  secret  mover  of  those 
measures,  and  accordingly  proposed  his  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  on  that  very  day  Cromwell  repaired  to  the 
army,  in  order,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Lower  House,  to 
restore  the  deluded  soldiers  to  their  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  requested  that  Fairfax  and  the  other  offi- 
cers would  co-operate  with  him  to  this  end.  On  the 
same  day  one  of  the  agitators,  Joyce,  forcibly  carried 
oft'  the  king  from  Holmby,  and  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  army. 

Cromwell  seems  at  this  time  to  have  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  king.  But  he  was  convinced, 
on  a  nearer  view  of  the  fanatical  spirit  that  reigned 
in  the  army,  that  he  could  not  venture  such  a  mea- 
sure without  danger  of  his  life  ;  besides,  he  was  only 
second  in  command,  and  could  not  reckon  on  the 
assistance  of  the  most  influential  men.  They  were 
all  zealous  republicans,  and  firmly  resolved  to  destroy 
monarchy  with  the  monarch.  Cromwell  seems, 
too,  to  have  feared  the  political  principles  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Ireton.  Thus  he  was  finally  obliged  to  con- 
tinue in  the  course  which  he  had  begun,  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  favour  of  the  army,  to  make  a 
hypocritical  show  of  sentiments  which  he  no  longer 
felt.  He  is  said  to  have  personally  respected  the  king 
as  an  upright  and  conscientious  man.  He  is  said  to 
have  connived  at  his  flight  from  Hampton  Court,  and 
to  have  wished  that  he  might  escape  from  the  kingdom, 
and  spoke  with  tears  of  his  first  meeting  with  his 
children ;  for  Cromwell,  in  private  life,  was  mild  and 
noble  in  his  temper.  At  last,  yielding  to  the  force 
of  circumstances,  he  united  himself  entirely  to  the 
commonwealth  party,  and,  in  their  deliberations  about 
the  future  form  of  government,  feebly  advocated  a 
monarchy,  which  this  party  called  a  mischief  and  a 
sin,  because  they  regarded  God  alone  as  their  Lord 
and  King.  Cromwell  had  now  learned  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  people  ;  and,  with  that  coarse  levity  which 
was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character,  he  concluded  a 
conference  by  throwing  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  head, 
and  running  down-stairs,  when  another  was  thrown 
after  him  in  return.  The  following  day  he  said  to 
Ludlow  that  he  thought  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy 
was  desirable,  but  hardly  practicable.  Soon  after 
Cromwell  had  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  party. 
Major  Huntingdon  accusing  him  in  parhament 
of  a  design  to  raise,  in  concert  with  Ireton,  an  army 
against  the  parliament,  and  establish  a  military 
government  under  the  name  of  the  king,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Independents  outweighed  that  of  the 
Presbyterians;  and,  as  the  insurrections  of  the  Welch 
and  Scotch  were  to  be  subdued,  the  parliament  did 
not  dare  to  condemn  or  dismiss  a  general  whose  ser- 
vices were  so  necessary. 

Cromwell  shortly  reduced  Wales  by  a  sudden 
attack ;  and,  as  Fairfax,  from  Presbyterian  scruples, 
declined  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Scotland,  he  undertook  it  with  more  eagerness,  as 
he  knew  the  weak  condition  of  the  Scotch  army,  and 
had  for  many  years  hated  the  Scotch  people.  With 
a  much  inferior  force,  he  defeated  them  at  Preston, 
and  was  received  in  Edinburgh  as  a  dehverer.  Now 
followed  the  tragedy  of  the  king's  execution,  who 
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was  beheaded  January  29,  1649.  Cromwell  was  in- 
duced to  consent  to  this  act  by  the  advice  of  Ireton, 
and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  it,  as  he  had  not  the 
courage  or  the  power  to  prevent  it.  He  carried  his 
want  of  feeling  so  far  as  not  only  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  execution  from  a  window  fitted  up  for  him, 
but  even  to  have  the  body  in  the  coffin  shown  to 
him.  The  repubhc  was  established ;  and  Cromwell, 
as  a  proof  of  his  republican  virtue,  resolved  on  th& 
death  of  Lord  Capel,  because,  as  he  said,  the  friend- 
ship which  he  felt  for  this  loyal  adherent  of  the  king 
must  be  sacrificed  to  public  duty.  Yet  Cromwell 
was  not  naturally  cruel.  He  shed  blood  from  a  po- 
litic calculation  of  his  own  interest.  He  was  more 
afraid  of  his  old  friends,  the  levellers,  than  of  the 
royalists.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
former  by  strong  measures ;  and  then,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  enemies,  who  wished  for  nothing 
more  than  his  absence,  he  led  his  army  to  Ireland. 

Victor)''  was  now  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  took  Drogheda  by  storm 
in  1649,  where  he  gave  orders  that  nothing  should  be 
spared.  "  This  bitterness,"  he  said,  "  will  save 
much  eflfusion  of  blood,  through  the  goodness  of 
God."  Most  of  the  cities  opened  their  gates  with- 
out resistance  ;  and  Cromwell  trusting  to  the  terror 
of  his  name,  though  his  army  was  greatly  weakened 
by  sickness,  marched  boldly  into  the  interior,  where 
cowardice  and  treachery  every  where  yielded  him  a 
submissive  welcome.  Within  six  months  the  royalist 
party  in  Ireland  was  wholly  crushed.  Resigning 
the  command  to  Ireton,  he  now  undertook,  at  the 
request  of  the  parliament,  a  similar  expedition 
against  Scotland,  where  Charles  Stuart,  afterwards 
Charles  II.,  had  been  proclaimed  king.  Cromwell 
had  at  first  desired  that  Fairfax  should  take  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the 
covenants  and  would  not  fight  against  the  Scotch, 
Cromwell  was  therefore  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  marched  into  Scotland.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  situation  of 
the  Scotch  forces,  his  supplies  were  cut  off,  his 
army  became  sickly,  his  retreat  was  intercepted,  and 
he  must  have  been  forced  to  surrender  at  Dunbar, 
had  the  Scotch  avoided  a  battle.  When  he  saw 
them  advance  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  hath  de- 
livered them  into  our  hands  !" 

The  victory  at  Dunbar  rid  the  fortunate  general  of 
his  enemies  the  Presbyterians.  He  then  marched 
into  Edinburgh.  Meanwhile  king  Charles  had  col- 
lected new  forces  ;  hut  Cromwell,  by  skilful  marches 
near  Stirling,  cut  him  off  from  his  points  of  support, 
when,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  king  entered 
England  and  threatened  London  itself.  Every  thing 
was  done  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Cromwell,  who 
conducted  hke  an  active  and  resolute  general,  while 
in  the  royal  camp  irresolution  and  discord  prevailed ; 
and  the  result  was  that  Charles  was  totally  defeated 
at  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651.  This  victory,  which 
Cromwell  called  the  "  crowning  mercy  of  God,"  gave 
the  commonwealth-party  full  power  over  the  three 
kingdoms.  Cromwell  already  exerted  a  weighty  in- 
fluence on  the  supreme  direction  of  pubhc  affairs. 
He  succeeded  in  restoring  the  continental  relations 
of  England,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  dissolved, 
and  regulated  them  so  as  to  promote  the  interests  of 
commerce.  The  navigation  act,  from  which  may  be 
dated  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  England,  was 
framed  upon  his  suggestion,  and  passed  in  1651. 
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At  the  same  time  the  general,  who  was  honoured  by 
the  city  of  London  as  the  father  of  his  country,  was 
aiming  at  sole  sovereignty.  The  only  man  whom 
he  feared,  Ireton,  was  dead.  At  a  consultation  with 
some  members  of  parliament,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers,  on  the  fonn  of  government  to  be 
established,  he  recommended  a  species  of  monarchy, 
but  was  silent  when  some  lawyers  in  the  convention 
proposed  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  for  king. 

Meantime  the  long  parliament,  which  was  aim- 
ing to  establish  its  own  power,  was  growing  more 
and  more  unpopular,  in  consequence  of  its  undis- 
guised tyranny,  the  war  which  it  had  provoked  with 
the  Dutch,  and  its  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken 
at  Worcester,  some  of  whom  were  put  to  death  in 
prison,  and  others  sold  for  slaves  in  the  colonies.  A 
frightful  tempest,  too,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of 
the  execution  of  a  London  clergyman  named  Love, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  people.  And  now 
Cromwell  broke  silence.  He  spoke  openly  to  his 
friends  of  the  ambition,  the  godlessness,  and  injustice 
of  the  parliament.  Encouraged  by  their  support  he 
at  last  hazarded  a  decisive  step,  and  with  300  soldiers 
dispersed  that  body  "  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  nation."  He  then  summoned  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  the  officers  finally  chose  a  parlia- 
ment of  128  persons,  selected  from  the  three  king- 
doms, which  from  Praise-God  Barebone,  one  of  the 
principal  characters  in  it,  by  trade  a  leather-seller, 
was  nicknamed  Praise-God  Barebone's  parliament. 
Cromwell  himself  opened  the  session  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  day  had  come  on  which 
the  saints  were  to  commence  their  reign  upon  earth. 

Fifteen  months  after  a  new  annual  parliament  was 
chosen  ;  but  after  a  session  of  five  months  Cromwell 
prevailed  on  this  body,  who  were  totally  incapable 
of  governing,  to  place  the  charge  of  the  common- 
wealth in  his  hands.  The  chief  power  now  devolving 
again  upon  the  council  of  officers,  they  in  1653  de- 
clared Oliver  Cromwell  sole  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, under  the  name  of  lord  protector,  with 
an  assistant  council  of  twenty-one  men.  The  new 
protector  behaved  with  dignity  and  firmness.  With 
the  aid  of  General  Lambert  he  formed  a  constitution 
called  the  "  Instrument  of  Government,"  by  which 
the  protector  was  invested  with  the  power  of  peace 
and  war,  and  was  to  summon  a  parliament  once 
every  three  years,  which  he  should  not  dissolve 
under  five  months ;  bills  presented  to  him  were  to 
have  the  force  of  laws  if  not  ratified  by  him  within 
twenty  days  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  had  power 
to  enact  laws  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  which 
should  be  binding  in  the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of 
parliament.  In  case  of  his  death  the  council  were 
immediately  to  choose  a  new  protector  ;  but  no  pro- 
tector after  him  was  to  command  the  army. 

Cromwell,  having  concluded  peace  with  Portugal, 
turned  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  enlargement 
of  its  navy  and  commerce.  France  and  Spain 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  fortunate  protector, 
who  at  length  united  with  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in 
order  to  increase  the  colonial  power  of  England. 
To  make  a  thorough  reduction  of  Scotland,  he  gave 
orders  to  General  Monk  to  plunder  every  place  that 
made  resistance,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword — 
orders  which  were  so  rigorously  executed  by  Monk 
that  terror  ensured  the  most  implicit  submission. 
The  nobles  feared,  the  clergy  hated,  the  protector ; 
while  the  people,  whom  he  treated  with  equity  and 
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kindness,  loved  him  because  they  enjoyed  much 
more  liberty  under  him  than  before.  The  protector 
treated  Ireland  with  great  severity.  His  act  of 
pardon  was  in  reality  a  desperate  remedy  for  a 
desperate  evil.  The  surviving  inhabitants  of  an 
island  wasted  by  fire,  sword,  and  pestilence,  were 
compelled  to  remove,  on  penalty  of  death,  to  a  barren 
tract  of  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  was 
divided  among  them ;  the  rest  of  the  island  became 
the  property  of  the  conquerors :  such  was  the  bitter 
hatred  occasioned  by  the  unceasing  quarrels  of  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Here  however,  as  in 
Scotland,  the  protector  established  an  equitaljle  form 
of  government,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few^  genera- 
tions, would  have  very  much  improved  the  state  of 
the  island. 

In  England  the  situation  of  the  protector  was  far 
from  being  secure.  A  member  of  parliament  loudly 
declared  that  he  could  not  brook,  after  the  over- 
throw of  one  tyrant,  to  see  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion shackled  by  another,  whose  prerogative  had  no 
measure  but  the  length  of  his  sword  ;  and  Cromwell 
met  with  so  much  opposition  that  after  the  first  five 
months  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  On  the  whole 
his  political  administration  was  masterly,  and  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  situation.  He  esta- 
blished large  magazines  of  provisions.  The  pay  of  the 
soldiers  was  regularly  delivered  to  them  a  month  in 
advance.  The  public  revenues  were  strictly  and 
economically  managed  without  any  additional  im- 
posts. He  appointed  for  judges  the  most  upright 
and  distinguished  men.  Among  these  was  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Matthew  Hale.  He  never  interfered  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice.  In  rehgion 
he  acted  on  the  principle  of  toleration.  Every  man 
had  liberty  of  conscience.  In  other  things  too 
Cromwell,  as  his  own  corrrect  judgment  prompted, 
would  have  governed  with  mildness  and  justice, 
promoted  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  healed  the 
wounds  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain his  power,  as  he  had  acquired  it,  against  his 
better  will,  by  a  severity  often  amounting  to  tyranny. 
Equally  afraid  of  the  royalists  and  the  levellers,  he 
could  not  rely  upon  the  officers  of  the  army ;  he  did 
not  place  confidence  even  in  the  soldiers,  and  would 
have  taken  a  regiment  of  Swiss  for  his  body-guard, 
had  he  not  been  fearful  of  making  himself  unpopu- 
lar and  betraying  his  suspicions  by  so  doing.  With 
the  help  of  the  fanatics,  he  kept  the  royalists  in 
check;  and  the  latter  served  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  former.  For  this  reason  he  rejected,  as  much 
from  policy  as  from  principle,  the  proposition,  which 
was  repeatedly  made  in  the  council  of  war,  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  royalists.  They  were  obliged  however 
to  give  up  a  tenth  part  of  their  property,  were  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  enemies,  and  were  denied  the 
common  privileges  of  a  court  of  justice.  In  order  to 
collect  the  fines  imposed  on  the  royalists,  to  prose- 
cute those  whom  he  suspected,  perhaps  also  to 
disunite  the  army,  the  protector  divided  England 
into  twelve  military  jurisdictions,  and  placed  over 
each  a  major-general  with  absolute  power,  from 
whose  decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  except  to  the 
protector  himself;  but  he  speedily  broke  up  this 
odious  form  of  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  strengthened  the  British 
navy.  The  famous  Admiral  Blake,  and  other  naval 
heroes,  fought  several  well-contested  battles  with  the 
Dutch  fleets  under  De  Ruyter,  Tromp,  and  others. 
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At  the  peace  with  Holland,  in  1654,  England  main-  i 
tained  the  honour  of  her  flag,  and  the  navigation  act  i 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  colonial  trade.  The  skil-  I 
fill  and  fortunate  conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
from  1653  to  1658,  in  which  Jamaica  and  Uunkirlc 
were  taken,  made  the  new  parliament,  from  which 
Cromwell  had  carefully  excluded  all  repuhlicans,  so 
obsequious  that  they  at  last  offered  him  the  title  of 
king.  Some  individuals,  among  whom  was  Lam- 
bert, the  second  in  command  of  the  army,  who  was 
in  hopes  of  being  jirotector  after  Cromwell,  and  the 
majority  of  the  officers,  opposed  the  measure  so  re- 
solutely that  Cromwell  fearing  the  fate  of  Caesar  de- 
clined the  title.  His  brother-in-law,  Desborough, 
and  his  son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  also  dissuaded  him 
from  accepting  it.  For  this  the  j)arliament,  by  an 
act  entitled  "  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  gave 
him  ths  title  of  highness,  and  the  right  of  appointing 
his  successor;  and  he  was  a  second  time  solemnly 
invested  by  the  speaker  with  the  ensigns  of  his 
office— a  velvet  mantle  of  purple  colour,  symboli- 
cal of  justice  and  mercy,  the  Bible,  the  staff,  and  the 
sword. 
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pressed,  on  his  death-bed,  some  fears  that  his  me- 
mory would  be  insulted,  and  his  remains  trampled 
upon.  He  asked  his  preacher  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  elect  could  never  finally  fall ;  and,  when  as- 
sured that  it  was  so,  Cromwell  rejoined,  "Then  I  am 
safe ;  for  I  am  sure  that  once  I  was  in  a  state  of 
grace."  The  powerful  medicines  which  were  ad- 
ministered to  him,  while  his  body  was  weakened  by 
the  tertian  ague,  brought  on  a  kind  of  insanity.  He 
assured  his  physicians,  as  the  fanatics  about  him  had 
jiersuaded  him  to  believe,  that  he  should  not  die, 
whatever  they  might  think  of  his  situation ;  for 
"  God  was  far  above  nature,  and  God  had  promised 
his  people  his  recovery."  His  last  words  appeared 
to  be  those  of  a  person  interceding  with  God  for  the 
people.  Cromwell  died  Sept.  3,  1658,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  went  into  mourning  for  him,  even  that 
;  of  Versailles. 
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Cromwell  received  from  all  quarters  marks  of  the 
highest  respect ;  yet  the  incense  of  admiration  did 
not  intoxicate  his  understanding :  he  saw  things  in 
their  true  light,  with  a  calm,  clear,  and  careful  eye. 
Shakspeare  himself  has  portrayed  no  situation  more 
dramatic  than  that  of  Cromwell ;  but,  unlike  the 
stupified  and  despairing  Macbeth,  the  protector  rose 
in  spirit  as  he  rose  in  fortune.  He  renounced  the 
principles  with  which  he  had  set  out  as  untenable. 
Gladly  would  he  have  repaired  the  past  mischief; 
but  the  men  whom  he  had  hitherto  used  as  instru- 
ments were  opposed  to  him,  and  the  blood  of  the 
king  was  inexpiable.  Charles  Stuart,  the  son  of  the 
late  king,  offered  to  allow  him  to  make  his  own 
terms,  if  he  would  place  him  on  the  throne  ;  and 
Cromwell's  wife  urged  him  to  accept  the  proposal ; 
but  he  answered,  "  If  Charles  Stuart  can  forgive  me 
all  that  I  have  done  against  him  and  his  family,  he 
does  not  deserve  to  wear  the  crown  of  England." 
Cromwell,  the  lord  of  three  kingdoms,  the  mightiest 
potentate  in  Europe,  the  greatest  man  in  an  age  of 
great  men,  and  worthier  than  any  other  of  his  high 
station  had  he  risen  by  upright  means,  was  un- 
happy in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  his  heart  he 
wished  to  govern  on  mild  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples ;  but  self-preservation  compelled  him  to  be 
severe  and  suspicious.  A  usurper  must  be  a  despot. 
He  at  last  governed  without  a  parliament,  since  none 
was  pliant  enough  for  him ;  and  the  bigots  who 
once  extolled  him  now  called  him  a  shameful  tyrant. 
Their  conspiracies  against  his  life  kept  him  in  con- 
tinual alarm.  He  never  went  out  without  a  guard. 
No  one  knew  what  route  he  would  take.  He  usually 
turned  back  after  starting,  and  took  another  direc- 
tion. He  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his  dress,  and 
seldom  slept  two  nights  successively  in  the  same 
room. 

According  to    Ludlow's  account,   Cromwell  ex- 


Great  as  a  general,  Cromwell  was  still  greater  as  a 
civil  ruler.  He  lived  in  a  simple  and  retired  wa3% 
like  a  private  man,  without  any  parade  or  ostenta- 
tion, which  is  well  illustrated  by  his  residence  ex- 
hibited in  the  above  cut.  He  was  abstemious,  tem- 
perate, indefatigably  industrious,  and  exact  in  his 
official  duties.  His  figure  had  neither  dignity  nor 
grace.  His  conversation  and  manners  were  rude  and 
vulgar.  In  his  pubhc  speeches  he  expressed  him- 
self with  force  and  fire,  but  without  method  or  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  extraordinary  pene- 
tration and  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  no  one 
knew  so  well  as  he  the  art  of  winning  men  and  using 
them  to  his  purposes.  He  devised  the  boldest  plans 
with  a  quickness  equalled  only  by  the  decision  and 
intrepidity  with  which  he  executed  them.  No  ob- 
stacle deterred  him  ;  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
expedients.  Cool  and  reserved,  but  full  of  great 
projects,  he  patiently  waited  for  the  favourable  mo- 
ment, and  failed  not  to  make  use  of  it.  Under  the 
guise  of  piety  and  virtue  he  practised  the  most 
subtle  Machiavellism  ;  yet  he  was  in  truth  an  up- 
right and  tolerant  Calvinist.  As  his  political  in- 
terest was  often  at  variance  with  his  real  sentiments, 
he  sometimes  showed  himself  cruel,  sometimes  mo- 
derate, even  towards  his  avowed  enemies.  In  his 
intercourse  with  others  he  often  indulged  in  low  and 
scurrilous  jests,  frivolity,  and  coarseness,  which 
agreed  as  ill  with  his  iron  sternness  of  character  as 
with  the  noble  spirit  which  breathes  in  some  of  his 
speeches,  and  with  the  force  of  his  oratory,  which 
swayed  not  only  the  ignorant  and  fanatical  soldiery, 
but  also  the  more  enlightened  parliament. 
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Cromwell  had  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Richard, 
his  successor ;  but  the  repubhcan  and  religious  fa- 
naticism of  the  army  and  officers,  with  Fleetwood  at 
their  head,  now  subverted,  as  it  had  formerly  served, 
the  projects  of  Cromwell.  The  mild  and  virtuous 
Richard  was  compelled  by  the  mutinous  officers  to 
dissolve  the  parliament ;  and  a  few  days  after,  con- 
scious of  his  incapacity,  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the 
protectorship,  April  22,  1659-  His  brother  Henry 
who  had  talent,  bravery,  and  mildness  of  temper, 
and  who  from  1654  had  governed  Ireland  in  tran- 
quillity, improved  its  trade,  and  won  the  afFections 
of  the  people  by  his  upright  administration,  followed 
the  example  of 'Richard,  and  died  in  privacy  in  Eng- 
land. Richard  lived  in  narrow  circumstances,  his 
property  being  nearly  exhausted  in  the  expenses  of 
his  father's  funeral.  At  the  restoration  he  went  to 
the  continent,  and  returned  to  England  in  16S0,  and, 
assuming  the  name  of  Clark,  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  tranquil  secbision,  at  Cheshunt,  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  died  in  1712,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six. 

Richard  Cromwell's  autograph  during  the  short 
time  he  held  the  office  of  lord  protector  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  fac-simile. 


CROZAT,  JOSEPH  ANTONY. 

press  them.  In  this  office  he  acted  with  great  se- 
verity and  injustice.  His  services  were  rewarded  by 
the  situation  of  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Cromwell  of  Okeham.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
pope's  supremacy  he  was  created  king's  vicar- 
general,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  promote  the 
reformation.  He  caused  articles  of  religion  to  be 
published  by  the  royal  authority,  acknowledging 
only  three  sacraments,  and  speaking  doubtfully  of 


CROMWELL,  OLIVER.— Tliis  gentleman  was 
the  great  grandson  of  Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the 
protector.  He  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  London  for 
several  years,  and  was  clerk  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Theobald's, 
which  descended  to  him  through  the  children  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  and 
died  at  Cheshunt  Park,  Hertfordshire,  May  31,  1S21, 
aged  seventy-nine.  He  wrote  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  Sons  Richard 
and  Henry,  illustrated  by  Original  Letters  and  other 
Family  Papers." 

CROMWELL,  THOMAS,  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1490.  In  his  youth  he  was 
employed  as  clerk  to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp. 
In  1510  he  went  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  became  the  confidential  servant  of  Car- 
dinal W^olsey.  On  his  master's  disgrace,  Crom- 
well defended  him  with  great  spirit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  and 
effectually  opposed  the  articles  of  treason  brought 
against  Wolsey.  After  the  cardinal's  death  he  was 
taken  into  the  king's  service,  into  which  he  entered 
with  zeal,  but  with  little  consideration  or  regard  for 
others.  He  was  knighted  and  made  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, and  in  1534  became  principal  secretary  of 
state  and  master  of  the  rolls. 

In  1535  Cromwell  was  appointed  visitor-general 
of  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  in  order  to  sup- 


purgatory.     He  was  made  chief  justice  itinerant  of 

the  forests  beyond  Trent,  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
finally,  in  1539,  earl  of  Essex  and  lord  high  cham- 
berlain. He  at  length  fell  into  disgrace  with  the 
king  for  the  interest  he  took  in  promoting  his  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Her  person  proved  dis- 
agreeable to  Henry,  who  fell  in  love  with  Catharine 
Howard,  a  lady  ailied  to  the  principal  Catholic  fa- 
milies ;  and,  in  consequence  of  her  influence  and  the 
royal  displeasure,  Cromwell  was  arrested  at  the 
council  table  on  a  charge  of  treason,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  condemned  mthout  a  hearing.  He 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  July  28,  1540,  de- 
claring that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
church,  from  which  he  confessed  he  had  been  se- 
duced. He  bore  his  good  fortune  with  moderation, 
was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  willing  to  benefit  even 
the  undeserving.  The  Protestants  praise  him  for  his 
industry  and  solidity,  and  all  the  qualities  which 
fitted  him  for  the  management  of  important  aS'airs ; 
while  the  Cathohcs  dwell  on  his  violence,  ambition, 
and  injustice.  He  always  gratefully  returned  any 
favours  he  had  received  while  in  an  humble  con- 
dition. He  left  a  son,  who  was  created  Lord  Crom- 
well, \A'hich  title  remained  in  the  family  for  several 
generations. 

CROWE,  WILLIAM,  a  poetical  and  dramatic 
writer  of  considerable  talent  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  centur)'.  He  was  born  at  W^in- 
chester  and  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford.  His 
principal  work,  entitled  "  Lewesdon  Hill,"  is  written 
in  blank  verse  ;  and  he  published  a  general  collection 
of  his  poems  in  1S27.  Mr.  Crowe  died  in  London 
February  9th,  1829- 

CROZAT,  JOSEPH  ANTONX  MARQUIS  DU 
CHATEL,    a  distinoui^^hed  lover  and  collector  of 
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works  of  art,  who  was  born  in  1696  at  Toulouse,  and 
inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
financier  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  whole  of  his  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
works  of  art  which  he  had  collected  and  to  the  artists 
who  wished  to  profit  by  them.  The  sketches  in  his 
collection  e.xceeded  19,000,  and  he  had  expended 
above  450,000  livres  in  this  particular  branch. 
During  the  sixty  years  which  he  employed  in  col- 
lecting no  cabinet  was  sold  in  any  part  of  Europe  of 
which  some  part  was  not  purchased  by  him.  Crozat 
went  to  Italy,  in  1714,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
his  collection  ;  and  Vermeulen  came  yearly  from 
Antwerp  to  Paris,  to  bring  him  the  works  of  the 
artists  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  also  presented 
with  several  valuable  collections.  His  cabinet  of 
antiques  and  sculpture,  particularly  of  gems,  was 
equally  valuable  and  contained  about  1400  pieces. 
This  treasure  became  more  celebrated  from  the  de- 
scription which  Mariette  gave  of  it,  when  in  the 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1742.  On 
Crozat's  death,  which  took  place  in  1740,  his  collec- 
tion went  into  the  possession  of  his  brother,  the 
marquis  du  Chatel. 

CRUDEN,  ALEXANDER.— This  singular  in- 
dividual was  born  in  1701  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
where  his  father  was  a  respectable  tradesman.  In 
1732  he  came  to  London  and  opened  a  bookseller's 
shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange,  devoting  his  leisure 
to  the  compilation  of  a  "  Concordance  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,"  which  was  published  in  1737, 
and  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  had  led  the 
editor  to  expect  her  patronage  ;  but  her  majesty  un- 
fortunately died  a  few  days  before  the  work  could  be 
published.  The  author's  affairs  were  now  embar- 
rassed. He  had  none  to  look  to  for  assistance,  and  in 
a  fit  of  despondence  he  gave  uji  his  trade,  and  became 
a  prey  to  melancholy.  Shortly  after  this  he  assumed 
the  title  of  "  Ale.xander  the  Corrector,"  maintained 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  age  and  restore  the  due  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  appealing  to  prophecy,  in  which  he 
fancied  he  saw  his  own  character  delineated.  He 
sought  however  for  earthly  honours,  and  requested  of 
his  majesty  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  earnestly 
solicited  his  fellow-citizens  to  elect  him  member  for 
the  city  of  London.  Both  were  deaf  to  his  entreaties  ; 
and  he  turned  from  public  offices  to  duties  for  which 
he  was  better  qualified.  He  laboured  almost  in- 
cessantly, sometimes  in  works  of  pure  benevolence 
and  at  others  as  corrector  of  the  press,  and  seldom 
allowed  himself  more  than  four  or  five  hours  for 
sleep. 

In  1770,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Aberdeen,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  took  lodgings  at  Ishngton, 
where  he  died  November  the  first. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Cruden  was  courteous  and 
affable,  ready  to  assist  all  that  came  within  his  reach, 
as  well  with  his  money  as  with  his  advice,  and  most 
zealous  in  serving  the  distressed.  One  of  his  boldest 
efforts  of  this  kind  was  in  the  case  of  Richard  Potter, 
a  poor  ignorant  sailor  who  was  condemned  at  the 
Old  Bailey  for  uttering  a  forged  seaman's  will,  and 
who,  in  Mr.  Cruden's  opinion,  was  so  justly  an  ob- 
ject of  the  royal  clemency  that  he  never  ceased  his 
applications  to  the  secretary  of  state  until  he  had  ob- 
tained a  pardon.  The  following  year  he  published  a 
very  interesting  account  of  this  affair  under  the  title 
of  "The  History  of  Richard  Potter."      His  other 
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publications  were  "  An  Account  of  the  History  and 
Excellency  of  the  Scriptures,"  prefixed  to  a  "  Com- 
pendium of  the  Holy  Bible,"  and  "A  Scripture 
Dictionary,  or  Guide  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  printed 
a  short  time  after  his  death.  He  also  compiled  that 
very  elaborate  index  which  belongs  to  Bishop  New- 
ton's edition  of  Milton.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Cruden 
was  believed  to  be  subject  to  fits  of  insanity,  and 
he  was  for  some  time  confined  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  mad-house.  He  afterwards  brought  an  action 
against  the  parties,  but  was  non-suited.  He  how- 
ever proved  that  great  cruelty  had  been  practised  on 
him. 

CRUIKSHANK,  WILLIAM,  a  clever  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  who  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  but 
received  his  education  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Early  in  1771  he  became  librarian  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  afterwards  officiated  as  his 
assistant  in  delivering  lectures  on  anatomy.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hunter  he  was  associated  as  a  lecturer 
with  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  a  connexion  which  was 
subsequently  dissolved.  In  1786  Mr.  Cruikshank 
published  a  valuable  work  entitled  "  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body."  He 
was  also  the  author  of  '*  Experiments  on  the  Insen- 
sible Perspiration  of  the  Human  Body,"  and  of  se- 
veral scientific  essays  and  papers  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low in  1797.  Mr.  Cruikshank  died  in  1800,  just  as 
he  had  completed  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  life. 

CUDWORTH,  RALPH,  a  learned  divine  and 
scholar,  who  was  born  at  AUer  in  Somersetshire  in 
1617.  He  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His  dili- 
gence as  an  academical  student  was  very  great  ; 
and  in  1639  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college.     He  became  so  eminent 


as  a  tutor  that  the  number  of  his  pupils  exceeded  all 
precedent;  and  in  due  time  he  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somer- 
setshire. In  the  year  1642  he  pubUshed  a  "  Discourse 
respecting  the  True  Nature  of  the  Lord's  Supper," 
and  "  The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church  shadowed, 
or  in  a  Shadow."  The  first  of  these  productions, 
which  maintained  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  feast 
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upon  a  sacrifice,  produced  considerable  controversy 
long  after  the  author's  death.  In  1644  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.D.  and  \vas  chosen  master  of  Clare  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  regius  professor 
of  Hebrew.  In  1651  he  %vas  made  D.D.,  and  in 
1654  chosen  master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  1678  he  published  his  grand  work  entitled 
"  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (the 
First  Part),  wherein  all  the  Reason  and  Philosophy  of 
Atheism  is  confuted,  and  its  Impossibility  demon- 
strated." This  work,  which  is  an  immense  storehouse 
of  ancient  learning,  was  intended,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  an  essay  against  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
cessity only  ;  but,  perceiving  that  this  doctrine  was 
maintained  by  several  persons  upon  difterent  prin- 
ciples, he  distributed  their  opinions  under  three 
diiferent  heads,  which  he  intended  to  treat  of  in  three 
books  ;  but  his  "  Intellectual  System"  relates  only 
to  the  first,  viz.  "  The  Material  Necessity  of  all 
Things  without  a  God,  or  Absolute  Atheism."  It  is 
a  work  of  great  power  and  erudition,  although  the 
attachment  of  the  author  to  the  Platonism  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  has  led  him  to  advance  some 
opinions  which  border  on  incomprehensibility  and 
mysticism.  The  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  this  eminent  scholar  stood  very  high  ;  and 
he  died  universally  respected  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age. 

CUFF,  HENRY. — This  distinguished  scholar  was 
born  about  1560,  and  after  finishing  his  education  at 
college  became  secretary  to  the  celebrated  Robert 
earl  of  Essex:,  when  that  nobleman  was  made  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  ^Yhen  the  earl  was  tried  and 
condemned  he  charged  Mr.  Cuff"  with  being  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  person  who 
had  persuaded  him  to  pursue  violent  measures.  He 
was  consequently  tried  and  condemned,  and  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  March  30,  1601,  dying  with  great 
constancy  and  courage.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  wrote  a  book  which  was  not  printed  until 
six  years  after  ;  it  was  entitled  "  The  Differences  of 
the  Ages  of  Man's  Life,  together  with  the  Original 
Causes,  Progress,  and  End  thereof."  It  is  a  curious 
and  philosophical  production.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  many  unpublished  works.  Camden  says 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  most  exquisite  learning  and 
penetrating  wit,  but  of  a  seditious  and  perverse  dis- 
position." 

CULLEN,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
medical  writer,  who  was  born  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
in  Scotland  in  1712.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  sur- 
geon and  apothecary  at  Glasgow,  after  which  he 
made  some  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  as  surgeon 
to  a  merchant  vessel.  He  subsequently  settled  as  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Hamilton,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  Hunter,  who  afterwards 
became  so  distinguished.  The  object  of  their  con- 
nexion was  not  so  much  present  emolument  as  pro- 
fessional improvement.  Each  therefore  in  turn 
was  allowed  to  attend  metropolitan  lectures,  whilst 
the  other  prosecuted  the  business  for  their  joint 
benefit. 

In  1740  CuUen  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  ;  and, 
settling  at  Glasgow,  he  was  in  1746  a])pointed 
lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  university  there.  In 
175]  he  was  chosen  regius  professor  of  medicine; 
and  in  1756  he  was  invited  to  take  the  chemical  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.     In  1760 


he  was  made  lecturer  on  the  materia  medica  there, 
and  subsequently  resigned  the  chemical  chair  to  his 
pupil  Dr.  Black.  From  1766  to  1773  he  gave, 
alternately  with  Dr.  Gregory,  annual  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  an  ar- 
rangement which  continued  till  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gregory  in  1773  left  his  rival  in  complete  possession 
of  the  medical  chair.  As  a  lecturer  on  medicine  Dr. 
Cullen  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  state  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  mystery  of  that  science.  He 
successfully  combated  the  specious  doctrines  of 
Boerhaave  depending  on  the  humoral  patholog)'; 
though  he  has  not  been  equally  successful  in  es- 
tablishing his  own  system,  which  is  founded  on  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  principles  of  Frederic  Hoffmann. 
His  death  took  place  in  February  1790.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  "  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica," 
"  Synopsis  Nosologise  Practicae,"  and  "  First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  which  must  be  considered 
as  his  magnum  opus,  and  which,  amidst  all  the  re- 
cent fluctuations  of  opinion  on  medical  theory,  has 
retained  its  value. 
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CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD.— This  celebrated 
prelate  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degrees  and  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship. In  1658  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Brampton  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  retained 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  conforming 
without  any  scruple  to  the  episcopal  establishment. 
In  1667  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  gave  him  the  more 
valuable  living  of  AUhallows  Stamford.  In  this 
situation  he  continued  many  years  sedulously  apply- 
ing himself  to  his  duties,  and  in  preparing  several 
professional  works  of  importance.  In  1691  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  without,  as 
it  is  asserted,  any  solicitation  on  his  part ;  so  com- 
pletely unexpected  it  seems  was  the  dignity  that  the 
first  notice  of  its  having  fallen  to  his  lot  was  derived 
from  the  casual  perusal  of  a  newspaper.  He  filled 
his  high  station  with  great  respectability,  and  held 
it  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  his  death  taking 
place  in  October,  1718.  I3ishop  Cumberland  was 
the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  but  his  most 
important  literary  performance  was  entitled  "  De 
Legibiis  Naturfe  Disquisitio  Philosophica." 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  a  dramatic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  son  of  the  reverend  Denison 
Cumberland,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  by  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  who  was  born  on  the  19th  of  February 
1732.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster, 
and  in  his  fourteenth  year  was  admitted  of  Trinity 
College,  where  he  studied  very  closely  and  obtained 
his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  fellow.  He  became  private  se- 
cretary to  Lord  Halifax,  and  made  his  first  offering 
to  the  press  in  a  small  poem  entitled  an  "  Elegy  writ- 
ten on  St.  Mark's  Eve,"  which  obtained  but  little 
notice.  His  tragedy  entitled  "The  Banishment  of 
Cicero"  was  rejected  by  Garrick,  and  printed  by  the 
author  in  l76l.  In  1769  he  was  married;  and,  his 
patron  being  made  lord  heutenant  of  Ireland,  he 
accompanied  him   to   that   kingdom.     AVhen   Lord 
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Halifax  became  secretary  of  state  lie  procured 
nothinjf  better  for  Cumberland  than  the  clerkship 
of  reports  in  the  office  of  trade  and  plantations.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  wrote 
an  opera  entitled  "The  Summer's  Tale,"  and  his 
comedy  of  "  The  Brothers."  His  "  West  Indian," 
which  was  brought  out  by  Garrick  in  1771,  proved 
eminently  successful.  The  "  Fashionable  Lover,"  not 
obtaining  the  success  of  the  "  West  Indian,"  he  ex- 
hibited that  soreness  of  character  which  exposed  him 
to  the  satire  of  Sheridan,  in  his  sketch  of  "  Sir  Fret- 
ful Plagiary,"  and  which  induced  Garrick  to  call  him 
the  man  without  a  skin.  The  "  Choleric  Man,"  the 
"  Note  of  Hand,"  and  "  The  Battle  of  Hastings," 
were  his  next  productions. 

On  the  accession  of  Lord  George  Germaine  to 
office  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  board  of  trade. 
In  17S0  he  was  employed  on  a  confidential  mission 
to  the  courts  of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  which,  owing  to 
some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  in- 
volved him  in  great  distress,  as  they  withheld  the 
reimbursement  of  his  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
5000/.,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  dis- 
pose of  the  w-hole  of  his  hereditary  property.  To 
add  to  his  misfortune  the  board  of  trade  was  broken 
up,  and  he  retired  with  a  very  inadequate  pension 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  The  first 
works  which  he  published  after  his  return  from 
Spain  were  his  entertaining  "  Anecdotes  of  Spanish 
Painters,"  and  the  most  distinguished  of  his  collec- 
tion of  essays,  entitled  "  The  Observer."  To  these 
may  be  added  the  novels  of  "  Arundel,"  "  Henry, 
and  John  de  Lancaster,"  the  poem  of  "  Calvary,"  the 
"  Exodiad"  (in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess),  and  lastly  a  poem  called  "  Retrospection," 
and  the  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life."  He  also  edited 
the  "  London  Review,"  in  which  the  critics  gave 
their  names,  and  which  soon  expired.  His  latter 
days  were  chietiy  spent  in  London,  where  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  May  1811.  The  comic  drama  was  his 
forte  ;  and,  although  he  wrote  much  even  of  comedy 
that  was  very  indifferent,  the  merit  of  the  "  West 
Indian,"  the  "  Fashionable  Lover,"  the  "  Jew,"  and 
the  "  Wheel  of  Fortune,"  is  of  no  common  de- 
scription. 

CUNNINGHAM,  ALEXANDER,  an  historical 
■writer  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  born  at  Ettrick  near 
Selkirk  in  Scotland.  He  was  probably  educated  in 
one  of  the  universities  of  that  country,  though  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  passed  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  Holland,  and  came  to  England  at  the  re- 
volution with  William  III.  He  afterwards  became 
tutor  to  some  young  nobleman,  with  whom  he  tra- 
velled on  the  continent.  Returning  home  in  1703 
he  was  employed  in  some  political  affairs  by  Queen 
Anne's  whig  ministry ;  but  on  the  triumph  of  the 
Tory  party  he  went  to  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  George 
I.  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Venice  ;  and,  coming 
home  in  1/02,  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  literary  occupation.  He  died 
in  London  in  1737,  and  left  in  manuscript  a  "  History 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  George  I.,"  written  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

CURTIUS,  MARCUS,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  his  country.  Livy  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  him.  He  says  that  "  in  the  year  of 
Rome  392,  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  forum, 
either  from   an  earthquake  or    some  other   cause, 


opened  and  left  a  vast  chasm  which  could  not  be 
filled  up  by  the  throwing  in  of  earth.  The  oracle 
consulted  on  the  occasion  pronounced  that  the 
Roman  state  would  endure  for  ever,  provided  that 
was  thrown  into  the  gulf  in  which  the  Romans  were 
most  powerful.  Daring  the  consultation  about  the 
sense  of  this  response,  Curtius  arose  and  asked  if 
the  Romans  possessed  any  thing  so  valuable  as  their 
arms  and  courage  ?  Silence  ensuing,  Curtius  turned 
his  eyes  towards  the  capitol,  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods  overlooking  the  forum,  and,  stretching  his 
hands  first  towards  heaven  and  next  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  solemnly  devoted  himself.  He 
then  fully  armed  mounted  his  horse,  decorated  in 
all  his  caparisons,  and  plunged  into  the  chasm,  the 
applauding  jjeople  of  both  sexes  throwing  after  him 
fruit  and  flowers."  This  tradition  was  current 
among  the  Romans,  and  a  lake  or  pool  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  Curtian.  Some  say  that  this 
name  was  still  more  ancient,  and  was  derived  from 
Mutius  Curtius,  a  Sabine  chief,  who,  in  a  battle  with 
Romulus,  leaped  on  horseback  into  a  deep  muddy 
pool,  and  was  taken  out  alive. 

CURRAN,  JOHN  PHILPOT,  a  celebrated  Irish 
advocate  of  humble  origin,  was  born  at  Newmarket 
near  Cork  in  1750.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  after  which  he  repaired  to  London 
and  studied  at  one  of  the  inns  of  courts.  In  due 
time  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  shortly  after  which 
he  married  Miss  O'Dell,  an  Irish  lady  of  a  very  re- 
spectable family.  By  the  influence  of  his  talents 
he  gradually  rose  to  great  reputation  ;  and,  during 
the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  he  ob- 
tained a  silk  gown.  In  1784  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  His 
abilities  now  displayed  themselves  to  advantage,  and 
he  became  the  most  popular  advocate  of  his  age  and 
country.  During  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  often 
his  lot  to  defend  persons  accused  of  political  of- 
fences, when  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  Lord 
Clare)  then  attorney-general  was  his  opponent.  The 
professional  rivalry  of  these  gentlemen  degenerated 
into  personal  rancour,  Avhich  at  length  occasioned  a 
duel,  the  result  of  which  was  not  fatal  to  either  party. 
On  a  change  of  ministry,  during  the  vice-royalty  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Curran's  patriotism  was 
rewarded  with  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls. 
This  situation  he  held  till  1814,  when  he  resigned  it 
and  obtained  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year.  With  this 
he  retired  to  England  and  resided  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  He  died,  in  consequence 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  at  Brompton,  on  the  13th  of 
November  1817. 

Curran  possessed  talents  of  the  highest  order. 
His  wit,  his  drollery,  his  eloquence,  his  pathos,  were 
irresistible ;  and  the  splendid  and  daring  style  of 
his  oratory  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  which  was  mean  and  diminutive. 
As  a  companion  he  could  be  extremely  agreeable ; 
and  his  conversation  was  often  highly  fascinating. 
In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  unfortunate ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  censure.  The 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  which  was  established  by  a  legal 
verdict,  is  said  to  have  been  a  subject  on  which  he 
chose  to  display  his  wit  in  a  manner  that  betrayed 
a  strange  insensibility  to  one  of  the  sharpest  miseries 
which  a  man  can  suffer.  Mr.  Curran  appears  never 
to  have  committed  any  thing  to  the  press,  but  he  is 
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said  to  have  produced  some  poetical  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit.  The  "  Recollections  of  Curran"  is 
an  amusing  book. 

CURTIUS,  RUFUS,  a  Latin  historian,  who  is 
only  kno^vn  by  his  work  devoted  to  the  life  of 
Ale.xander  the  Great.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
unknown,  but  his  style  proves  it  to  have  been  in  one 
of  the  best  periods  of  the  Latin  language. 

CUSHLXG,  THOMAS. —This  distinguished 
American  was  born  at  Boston  in  1725,  and  finished 
his  education  at  the  College  of  Cambridge  in  New 
England.  Both  his  grandfather  and  father  had 
spent  a  consideralile  portion  of  their  lives  in  public 
service,  the  latter  having  been,  for  several  years 
previous  to  his  death,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  Massachusetts.  He  engaged  early 
in  political  life,  and  was  sent  by  the  city  of  Boston  as 
its  representative  to  the  general  court,  where  he  dis- 
played such  qualifications  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness that  when  governor  Bernard  in  1763  negatived 
James  Otis,  as  speaker,  he  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
and  continued  in  the  station  for  many  years.  Whilst 
he  was  in  the  chair  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
evincing  his  patriotism  and  aversion  to  the  arbitrary 
course  of  the  English  government ;  and,  as  his  name 
was  signed  to  all  the  public  documents  in  conse- 
quence of  his  office,  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and 
was  generally  supposed  to  exert  a  much  greater  in- 
fluence in  affairs  than  he  actually  did.  This  circum- 
stance led  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet  "  Taxation 
no  Tyranny,"  to  make  this  foolish  remark — "  One 
object  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be  to  adorn  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Gushing  with  a  diadem."  Though  de- 
cidedly patriotic  in  his  principles,  Mr.  Gushing  was 
moderate  and  conciliatory  in  his  conduct,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  effect  a  great  deal  of  good  as  a 
mediator  between  the  two  contending  parties.  He 
was  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  first  two 
continental  congresses,  and  on  his  return  to  his  state 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council.  He  was  also 
appointed  judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
of  probate  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  stations 
he  occupied  until  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  when  he  was  elected  lievitenant-governor  of 
the  state,  and  continued  so  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  17S8. 

CUSTINE,  ADAM  PHILIP,  COUNT  OF,  a 
military  commander  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
was  born  at  Metz,  1740,  and  served  as  captain  in  the 
seven  years' war.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke 
of  Choiseul,  he  obtained  in  1762  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  which  was  called  by  his  name ;  but  in 
1780  he  exchanged  this  for  the  regiment  of  Sain- 
tonge,  which  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  America 
to  the  aid  of  the  North  American  colonies.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  marechal  de  camp.  In  1789 
he  was  made  deputy  of  the  nojjility  of  Metz,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  who  declared  for  the  popular 
party.  He  subsequently  entered  the  army  of  the 
North,  and  in  May,  1792,  made  Himself  master  of 
the  pass  of  Porentury.  Shortly  after  he  received  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
opened  the  campaign  by  taking  possession  of  Spire. 
Meeting  with  feeble  opposition  he  took  Worms,  and 
soon  after  the  fortress  of  Mentz  capitulated.  He  also 
took  possession  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  on  which 
he  laid  heavy  contributions.  Thence,  escaping  the 
surprise  of  the  Prussians,  he  threw  himself  on  Mentz. 
With  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1793  he  left 


Mentz,  which  the  allies  were  besieging,  and  retired 
to  Alsace.  He  was  now  denounced,  and  received  his 
dismission;  but  the  convention  invested  him  with  the 
command  of  the  northern  army,  but  he  had  hardly 
time  to  visit  the  posts.  Marat  and  Varennes  were 
unceasing  in  their  accusations  against  him,  and  at 
last  prevailed  on  the  committee  of  safety  to  recal  him 
to  Paris,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  He  made  a  spirited  defence,  but  his 
death  was  determined  upon.  He  was  condemned, 
and  guillotined  on  the  28th  of  August,  1793. 

CUVIER,  GEORGE.  — This  distinguished  na- 
turalist and  physiologist  was  born  at  Montbeliard 
in  1769.  His  father  was  a  Protestant,  who  gave  him 
a  good  education,  and  he  early  in  life  exhibited  a 
strong  predilection  for  the  natural  sciences.  Cuvier 
when  a  boy  made  some  very  interesting  collections, 
and  prepared  the  osteological  remains  of  a  great 
many  animals.  He  soon  perceived  that  zoology  was 
far  from  that  perfection  to  which  Linnaeus  had  car- 
ried botany,  and  to  which  mineralogy  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  united  labours  of  the  philosophers  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  first  desideratum  was  a 
careful  observation  of  all  the  organs  of  animals,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  mutual  dependence,  and 
their  influence  on  animal  life,  then  a  confutation  of 
the  fanciful  systems  which  had  obscured  rather  than 
illustrated  the  study.  Examinations  of  the  marine 
productions  with  which  the  neighbouring  ocean  abun- 
dantly supplied  him  served  him  as  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion. 


A  natural  classification  of  the  numerous  classes  of 
vermes  was  his  first  labour,  and  the  clearness  vvith 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  observations  and 
ingenious  views  procured  him  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  naturalists  of  Paris.  Geoffry  St.  Hilaire  in- 
vited him  to  Paris,  opened  to  him  the  collections  of 
natural  history  over  which  he  presided,  took  part 
with  him  in  the  publication  of  several  works  on  the 
classification  of  the  mammalia,  and  placed  him  at  the 
central  school  in  Paris,  May  1795.  Tlie  institute, 
being  re-established  the  same  year,  received  him  as 
a  member  of  the  first  class.  For  the  use  of  the 
central  school  he  wrote  his  "-Tableau  Elementaire  de 
I'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,"  by  which  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  From  this  time 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  first  zoologists  of 
Europe.  He  soon  after  displayed  his  brilliant  ta- 
lents as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy.  His 
profound  knowledge  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
his  elevated  views,  and  the  elegance  with  which  he 
illustrated  them  before  a  mixed  audience.  In  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Lycee,  where  he  lectured  several 
years  on  natural  history,  was  assembled  all  the  ac- 
complished society  of  Paris,  attracted  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  classifications,  and  by  his  extensive 
surveys  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

In  January  1800,  Cuvier  justly  received  the  place 
formerly  occupied  by  D'Aubenton,  in  the  college  de 
France.     His  merits  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of 
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Napoleon.  In  the  department  of  puljlic  instruction, 
in  which,  one  after  another,  he  filled  the  most  im- 
portant offices,  he  e.xercised  much  influence  by  his 
useful  improvements  and  indefatigable  activity.  He 
delivered  a  report  very  honourable  to  Germany,  in 
181 1, when  he  returned  from  a  journey  in  Holland  and 
Germany  as  superintendent  of  instruction.  In  the 
same  year  the  emperor  appointed  him  mmtre  des  re- 
quetes  to  the  council  of  state,  and  committed  to  his  care 
the  most  important  affairs  in  Mentz.  Louis  XVIII. 
confirmed  him  in  his  former  oflSces,  and  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  counsellor.  As  such  he  belonged  at  first  to 
the  committee  of  legislation,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
the  interior.  As  a  politician  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
reproaches  of  the  liberals.  In  general,  the  political 
course,  of  Cuvier  forms  such  a  contrast  with  his 
scientific  one,  and  is,  besides,  of  so  little  importance, 
that  we  are  very  willing  to  pass  it  by  in  silence. 
The  measures  of  the  abW  Frayssinous,  then  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Paris,  determined  him  to 
resign  the  office  of  universitj'-counsellor  in  December 
1822.  Notwithstanding  his  political  engagements, 
Cuvier  devoted  himself  continually  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  which  he  has  extended  by  his  dis- 
coveries. We  mention  only  his  "  Recherches  sur 
Reples  Ossemens  Fossiles,"  also  "  Le  Regne  Animal," 
"  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compare'e,  recueilles  per  Dume- 
ril  et  Duvernoy,"  "  Recherches  Anatomiques  sur  les 
tiles  regardes  encore  comme  douteux,"  "  Memoires 
pour  servir  a,  I'Histoire  de  I'Anatomie  des  Mol- 
lusques."  This  illustrious  naturalist  died  May  15, 
1832,  and  it  is  right  to  add  that  he  retained  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life. 

CYPRIAN,  THASCIUS  C^CILIUS,  a  cele- 
brated father  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was  born 
at  Carthage  in  Africa,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  pa- 
rents than  that  they  were  heathens  ;  and  he  himself 
continued  such  till  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
He  applied  himself  early  to  the  study  of  oratory  ; 
and  some  of  the  ancients,  Lactantius  in  particular, 
inform  us  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  with 
the  highest  applause.  Tertullian  was  his  master, 
and  Cyprian  was  so  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as 
St.  Jerome  tells  us,  seldom  a  day  passed  without  his 
saying  to  his  amanuensis.  Give  me  my  master.  Cy- 
prian, however,  far  excelled  Tertullian  as  a  writer. 

In  the  year  246  Cyprian  was  prevailed  on  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  at  Carthage,  by  Caecilius,  a  priest 
of  that  church,  and  between  whom  there  ever  after 
subsisted  so  close  a  friendship,  that  Caecilius  at  his 
death  committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  his  family. 

Cyprian's  conduct  both  before  and  after  his  bap- 
tism, was  so  highly  pleasing  to  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, that  he  ordained  him  priest  a  few  months 
after,  although  it  was  rather  irregular  to  ordain  any 
person  in  his  noviciate  :  but  Cyprian  was  so  extra- 
ordinary a  person,  and  thought  capable  of  doing 
such  singular  service  to  the  church,  that  it  might 
seem  allowable  in  his  case  to  dispense  a  little  with 
the  form  and  discipline  of  it.  Besides  his  known 
talents  as  a  man  of  learning,  he  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation  of  sanctity  since  his  conversion ;  having 
not  only  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  but  also 
consigned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  worship  of  God ;  and  on 
this  account,  when  the  bishop  of  Carthage  died  none 
was  judged  so  proper  to  succeed  him  as  Cyprian. 
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Cyprian  himself,  as  Pontius  tells  us,  was  extremely 
against  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  on  purpose  to 
avoid  being  chosen  ;  but  the  people  insisted  upon  it, 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply. 

In  the  year  249  the  emperor  Decius  issued  several 
very  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians,  which  par- 
ticularly affected  those  living  ui)on  the  coasts  of 
Africa;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  250  the 
heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at  Carthage 
loudly  insisted  u])on  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the 
hons  ;  a  common  method,  as  is  well  known,  of  de- 
stroying the  primitive  Christians.  Cyprian  upon 
this  withdrew  from  hischvirch  at  Carthage,  and  fied 
into  retirement,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  ])ersecution  ; 
which  step,  however  justifiable  in  itself,  gave  great 
scandal,  and  seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
clergyjOf  Rome  as  a  desertion  of  his  post  and  pastoral 
duty.  Cyprian  was  afterwards  summoned  to  appear 
before  Paternus,  the  proconsul  of  Carthage,  by 
whom,  after  he  had  confessed  himself  a  Christian, 
and  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  banished.  He  was  sent  to  Curebis,  a  small 
town  about  fifty  miles  from  Carthage.  When  he 
had  continued  in  this  place,  where  he  M-as  treated 
with  kindness  by  the  natives,  and  frequently  visited 
by  the  Christians,  for  eleven  months,  Galerius  Max- 
imus,  a  new  proconsul  who  had  succeeded  Aspasius, 
recalled  him  from  his  exile  and  ordered  him  publicly 
to  appear  at  Carthage.  Galerius,  however,  being 
retired  to  Utica,  and  Cyprian  having  intimation  that 
he  was  to  be  carried  thither,  the  latter  absconded, 
and,  M'hen  the  soldiers  were  sent  to  apprehend  him, 
was  not  to  be  found.  Cyprian  excuses  this  conduct 
in  a  letter,  by  saying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear 
of  death  which  made  him  conceal  himself,  but  that 
he  thought  it  became  a  bishop  to  die  upon  the  spot, 
and  in  sight  of  that  flock  over  which  he  presided." 
Accordingly,  when  the  proconsul  returned  to  Car- 
thage, Cypriancame  forth  and  presented  himself  to  the 
guards  who  were  commissioned  and  ready  to  seize  him. 
He  was  carried  to  the  proconsul,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  brouglit  again  on  the  following  day.  Cyprian 
being  introduced,  the  proconsul  put  several  ques- 
tions to  him,  which  he  replied  to  with  great  firmness, 
and  the  former  pronounced  upon  him  the  sen- 
tence of  death ;  to  which  the  martyr  answered, 
"  God  be  praised  !"  He  was  then  led  away  to  the 
place  of  execution,  where  he  suffered  with  great 
firmness  and  constancy,  afte-  he  had  been  bishop  of 
Carthage  ten  years. 

CYRIL. — There  are  three  celebrated  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church  bearing  this  name.  The  first 
of  these  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  afterwards  deposed, 
but  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  see.  He  wrote  se- 
veral works  in  support  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  died  in  3S6. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  became  bishop  of  that  place 
in  412.  He  was  a  man  of  great  zeal,  and  frequently 
involved  in  disputes  with  other  bishops,  especially 
with  Nestorius.  His  published  writings  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  "  Commentaries." 

Cyril  Lucar  was  bom  in  1572,  and  was  ultimately 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Grand  Signior  in  1638. 
His  "  Confessions  of  Faith"  are  well  written. 

CYRUS,    a  celebrated  Persian  conqueror.      Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  he  was  the  son  of  Cambyses, 
a  distinguished  Persian,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter 
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of  the  Median  kinp;  Astyages.  A  short  time  before 
his  birth,  the  soothsayers  at  the  court  of  Astyages 
divined  from  a  dream  of  his,  that  his  future  grand- 
son was  to  dethrone  him.  Upon  this  he  gave  orders 
that  Cyrus  should  be  destroyed  immediately  after 
his  birth.  For  this  purpose  he  was  delivered  to  a 
herdsman,  who,  moved  with  compassion,  brought 
him  up,  and  named  him  Cyrus.  His  courage  and 
spirit  betrayed  his  descent  to  the  king.  On  one  oc- 
casion, playing  with  other  boys,  being  chosen  by  his 
companions,  he  caused  the  son  of  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  nation  to  be  beaten.  The  father  of  the 
boy  complained  to  Astyages,  who  reprimanded  young 
Cyrus.  But  he  appealed  to  his  right  as  king  of  his 
companions,  and  replied  with  so  much  boldness  and 
good  sense,  that  Astyages  became  interested  in  him, 
and  instituted  inquiries,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  his  birth.  The  magicians  having  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  uneasiness  which  the  discovery  occa- 
sioned him,  he  sent  Cyrus  to  his  parents  in  Persia, 
with  marks  of  his  favour.  But  the  young  man  soon 
drew  together  a  formidable  army  of  Persians,  and 
conquered  his  grandfather,  B.  C.  560.  A  similar 
fate  befell  Croesus,  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of 
Lydia,  and  Nabonadius,  king  of  Babylon,  whose 
capital  he  took  after  a  siege  of  two  years.  He  also 
subdued  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  to  which  he  caused 
the  Jews  to   return  from  the   Babylonish  captivity. 


DALBERG,  CHARLES  THEODORE  ANTHONY  MARIA. 

She  first  edited  Florus,  with  a  commentary.  Her 
learned  works  were  not  interrupted  by  her  mamage 
Her  translation  of  Homer  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  led  to  a  dispute  between  her  and 
Lamotte,  in  which  it  appeared  that  Madame  Dacier 
understood  much  less  of  logic,  than  Lamotte  of  the 
Greek  language.  In  her  "  Considerations  sur  les 
Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  Gout,"  she  defended 
Homer  with  the  acuteness  of  a  profound  commen- 
tator, and  Lamotte  replied  with  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
gance ;  on  which  account  it  was  wittily  observed, 
Lamotte  wrote  like  an  ingenious  woman,  Madame 
Dacier  like  a  learned  man.  Lamotte  introduced  her 
to  the  notice  of  Queen  Christina,  who  persuaded  her 
to  embrace  the  Catholic  rehgion.  In  her  "  Homere 
defendu,"  she  showed  httle  mercy  to  Hardouin,  who 
had  written  a  satirical  eulogy  of  this  poet ;  and  on 
this  occasion  she  was  said  to  have  uttered  more  in- 
vectives against  the  re^'iler  of  Homer,  than  the  poet 
himself  had  )ilaced  in  the  mouths  of  all  his  heroes. 

Madame  Dacier  translated  Terence,  and  three 
pieces  of  Plautus,  in  the  prologue  of  which  she  treats 
of  the  origin,  the  cultivation,  and  changes  of  dramatic 
poetry,  with  acuteness.  Her  translation  of  the  Plutus 
and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  deserves  indulgence, 
as  the  first  translation  of  the  Greek  comic  poet ;  and 
her  translation  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  with  a  defence 
of  the  latter,  met  with  considerable  success.     She 


While  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indies,  was  j  also  wrote  annotations  on  the  Bible,  but  did  not 


under  his  dominion,  he  engaged  in  an  unjust  war 
against  the  Massagetae— a  people  of  Scythia,  north- 
east of  the  Caspian  sea,  beyond  the  Araxes,  then 
ruled  by  a  queen  named  Tomyris.  In  the  first 
battle  he  conquered  by  stratagem  ;  but,  in  the  se- 
cond, he  ex]ierienced  a  total  defeat,  and  was  himself 
slain,  B.  C.  5-20,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 

DACH,  SIMON,  a  German  poet,  born  at  Memel 
in  July  1605.  He  lived  in  humble  circumstances 
until  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  in  the 
imiversity  of  Konigsberg.  He  remained  in  this 
office  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  April  1659. 
His  secular  songs  are  lively  and  natural,  and  his 
sacred  songs  are  distinguished  for  deep  and  quiet 

feeling.  ,.,..,     , 

DACIER,  ANDRE.— This  learned  mdmdual  was 
born  at;  Castres,  in  Upper  Languedoc,   1651,  and 


publish  them.  Indeed  her  life  was  entirely  devoted 
to  literature  and  her  domestic  duties.  She  died  in 
1720.  Equally  estimable  for  her  character  and  her 
talents,  she  gained  as  many  admirers  by  her  virtue, 
her  constancv,  and  her  equanimity,  as  bv  her  works. 
DAENDELS,  HERMANN  WILLIAM,  a  Dutch 
general,  born  in  1762,  at  Ilattem  in  Guelderland. 
He  took  an  important  part  in  the  troubles  which  be- 
gan in  Holland,  in  1787,  on  the  side  of  the  patriots, 
and  with  many  of  his  countrymen  of  the  same  party 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where  he 
engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  in  Dunkirk.  In 
1793  he  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  new  legion  of 
volunteers,  Franc  etranger,  and  was  of  great  service 
to  Dumouriez  in  his  expedition  against  Holland. 
He  rendered  still  greater  services  to  Pichegru  in 
the  campaign  of  1794,  which  made  the  French  com- 


studied  at  Saumur,  under  Tanneguy-Lefevre,  whose  \  mander  master  of  all  Holland.  Daendels  now  be 
daughter  Anna  was  associated  in  his  studies.  After  |  came  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  the  Bata- 
the  death  of  Lefevre,  in  1672,  he  went  to  Paris.  The  |  vian  republic,  and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
duke  of  Montausier,  to  whom  his  learning  was  I  change  of  the  government.  When  Louis  Bonaparte 
known,  entrusted  him  with  the  editing  of  Pomjjeius  |  ascended  the  throne,  he  loaded  him  with  honours, 
Fpstns'    The  intimacy  o'rowing  out  of  their  mutual    and    a])pointed    him   governor-general   of   Batavia. 


Festus.     The  intimacy  ,,  ^  ,  •  •, 

love  of  literature  led  to  a  marriage  between  bun  and 
Anna  Lefevre,  in  1G83,  and,  two  years  after,  they 
both  embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  They  received 
from  the  king  considerable  pensions.  In  1695, 
Dacier  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
scriptions, and  of  the  French  academy  :  of  the  latter 
he  became  afterwards  perpetual  secretary.  He  died 
in  1722.    M.  Dacier  was  the  author  of  several  works 

of  merit.  „,  .      , 

DACIER,  ANNA  LEFEVRE.— This  learned 
lady  was  born  at  Saumur  in  1651.  After  the  death 
of  her  father,  who  had  instructed  her  and  cultivated 
her  talents,  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  displayed 


After  the  union  of  Holland  with  France  Napoleon 
recalled  him.  Daendels  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
publishing  a  "  Compte  rendu"  of  his  government  in 
Java,  in  which  he  throws  much  light  on  the  statistics 
and  general  condition  of  that  country.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
to  organize  the  restored  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Here  he  displayed  his  usual  energy  ;  he 
promoted  peace  between  the  neighbouring  Negro 
states,  encouraged  the  estabhshment  of  new  planta- 
tions on  the  West  India  plan,  and  checked  the  slave- 
trade,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

DAGOBERT  I.,  called  the  Great,  on  account  of 


her  learnino-  by  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  she  I  his  military  successes,  became  king  of  the  Franks,  of 
inscribed  to  Huet,  the  under  tutor  of  the  dauphin.  '  the  Merovingian  race,  in  628.  He  succeeded  his  father. 
The  duke  of  Montausier,  in  consequence,  entrusted  '  Clothaire  II.,  who  had  reunited  the  divided  members 
her  with  the  care  of  several  editions  of  the  classics,    of  the  French  empire.     He  waged  war  with  great 
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success  against  the  Sclavonians,  Saxons,  Gascons, 
and  Bretons ;  but  he  stained  the  splendour  of  his  vic- 
tories by  violence  and  licentiousness.  One  remark- 
able instance  of  his  cruelty  was  displayed  to  the  con- 
quered Saxons,  when  he  caused  all  those  whose 
stature  exceeded  the  length  of  his  sword  to  be  put  to 
death.  He,  however,  deserves  praise  for  his  im- 
provement of  the  laws  of  the  Franks.  He  died  at 
Epinay  in  638,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis,  which 
he  had  founded  six  years  before. 

DALAYRAC,  NICHOLAS,  an  eminent  French 
musician  and  composer,  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
Languedoc.  In  his  youtli  he  served  in  the  royal 
gardes-du-cori)s,  but  having  a  strong  taste  for  music, 
and  being  much  struck  with  that  of  Gretry  in  parti- 
cular, which  was  then  much  in  vogue  at  Paris,  he 
abandoned  the  army,  and  putting  himself  under 
Langle,  followed  the  science  as  a  profession.  His 
first  composition,  "  L'Eclipse  Totale,"  brought  out 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  gained  him  great  credit,  which 
his  subsequent  productions  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Sweetness,  rather  than  originality  or 
strength,  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  com- 
positions.    He  died  in  1809. 

DALBERG,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  German 
family.  "  Is  there  no  Dalberg  present  ?"  the  imperial 
herald  was  formerly  obliged  to  demand,  at  every 
coronation  of  the  German  emperors  ;  and  the  Dalberg 
present  bent  his  knee  before  the  new  sovereign,  and 
received  the  accolade  as  the  first  knight  of  the  em- 
pire. So  iUustrious  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Dalbergs,  the  ancient  chamberlains  of  Worms  !  The 
family  obtained  the  rank  of  barons  of  the  empire  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

DALBERG,  CHARLES  THEODORE  AN- 
THONY MARIA,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  family,  was  chamberlain  of  Worms, 
elector  of  Mentz,  arch-chancellor,  and  subsequently 
prince-primate  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  grand-duke  of  Frankfort ;  and  finally  became 
archbishop  of  Ratisbon  and  bishop  of  Worms  and 
Constance.  He  was  born  in  1744,  at  Hernsheim, 
near  Worms,  and  in  1772  he  became  privy-coun- 
sellor and  governor  at  Erfurt.  During  many  years' 
residence  in  that  place,  he  was  distinguished  for  in- 
dustry, regularity,  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  An  incorruptible  love  of  justice,  and 
infle.xible  firmness  in  maintaining  what  he  considered 
just  and  politic,  animated  him.  He  encouraged 
science  and  the  arts  by  his  patronage  of  learned  men 
and  artists,  and  wrote  several  learned  treatises  and 
ingenious  works.  In  1802,  after  the  death  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  he  was  made  elector  and  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  (ierman  empire.  By  the  new  poli- 
tical changes  in  Germany  in  1803,  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  Ratisbon,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Wetzlar  ; 
and  in  1806  he  was  made  prince-primate  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine.  At  Ratisbon  he  erected 
the  first  monument  to  the  famous  Kepler.  In  1 8 10 
he  resigned  the  principality  of  Ratisbon  to  Bavaria, 
and  obtained,  as  compensation,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  principalities  of  Fulda  and  Hanau,  and  was 
made  grand-duke.  In  1813  he  voluntarily  resigned 
all  his  possessions  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  returned 
to  private  life,  retaining  only  his  ecclesiastical  dignity 
of  archbishop.  His  works  are  mostly  philosophical. 
Among  them  are  the  "  Refiections  on  the  Universe," 
the  "  Principles  of  ^-Esthetics  and  Pericles,  or  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Liberal  Arts  on  Public  Happiness." 


He  is  also  the  author  of  several  legal  treatises.  Al- 
though he  was  fond  of  theoretical  s})eculations,  yet 
he  devoted  his  attention  more  particularly  to  practi- 
cal studies,  such  as  the  philosophy  of  the  arts,  ma- 
thematics, physics,  chemistry,  botany,  mineralogy, 
scientific  agriculture,  &c.  He  died  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1817. 

DALE,  RICHARD,  an  American  naval  com- 
mander, who  was  l)orn  in  Virginia  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1750.  In  1776  he  entered,  as  a  midship- 
man, on  board  of  the  American  brig  of  war  Lexing- 
ton, commanded  by  Captain  John  Barry.  In  her  he 
cruised  on  the  British  coast  the  following  year,  and 
was  taken  by  a  British  cutter.  After  a  confinement 
of  more  than  a  year  in  Mill  prison,  he  effected  his 
escape  into  France,  where  he  joined,  in  the  character 
of  master's  mate,  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  then 
commanding  the  American  ship  Bon  Homme  Richard. 
Jones  soon  raised  Dale  to  the  rank  of  his  first  lieute- 
nant, in  which  character  he  signalized  hunself  in  the 
sanguinary  and  desperate  engagement  between  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  English  frigate  Serapis. 
He  was  the  first  man  who  reached  the  deck  of  the 
latter  when  she  was  boarded  and  taken.  In  1781 
he  returned  to  America,  and,  in  June  of  .that  year, 
was  appointed  to  the  Trumbull  frigate,  commanded 
by  Captain  James  Nicholson,  and  soon  afterwards 
captured.  FroTU  1790  to  1794  he  served  as  captain 
in  the  East  India  trade  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  made  him  a 
captain  in  the  navy.  In  1801  he  took  the  command 
of  the  American  squadron  of  observation,  which  sail- 
ed, in  June  of  that  year,  from  Hampton  roads  to  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  his  broad  pendant  was  hoisted 
on  board  the  frigate  President.  Eificient  protection 
was  given  by  Dale  to  the  American  trade  and  other 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  passed  tlie  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  competent  estate,  and  of  the  esteem  of  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  died  on  the  24th  of  Fel)ruary  1S26. 
Captain  Dale  was  a  thoroughly  brave  and  intelligent 
seaman.  He  was  several  times  severely  wounded  in 
battle.  The  adventures  of  his  early  years  were  of 
the  most  romantic  and  perilous  cast ;  and  no  m;m 
could  lay  claim  to  a  more  honourable  and  honest 
character. 

DALEMILE,  one  of  the  oldest  poets  and  his- 
torians of  Bohemia.  He  wps  a  native  of  Mezriz,  and 
canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Boleslane.  He 
wrote  a  Bohemian  chronicle,  in  verse,  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  year  1314,  which  was  iiublished  at 
Prague  in  1620.  lliis  work  is  curious  and  valuable, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
author  has  related  facts,  but  also  as  being  the  earliest 
written  monument  existing,  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  "  Sclavonian  Bohemians." 

DALIN,  OLOF.— This  well-known  and  learned 
individual  is  justly  considered  the  father  of  modern 
Swedish  literature.  He  exerted  much  beneficial  in- 
fluence by  his  periodical  paper,  "The  Swedish  Argus," 
and  still  more  by  his  spirited  poems,  songs,  epigrams, 
and  fables.  He  acquired  equal  reputation  by  his 
able  history  of  Sweden,  on  which  account  he  was 
appointedhistoriographer  of  the  kingdom  in  1756.  He 
also  participated  in  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres  by  Ulrica  Eleonora,  1753.  He  died 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  Sweden,  in  1763. 

DALIBARD,  THOMAS  FRANCIS,  a  French 
botanist  of  considerable  merit,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
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of  the  last  century.  In  1749  he  published  a  work  en- 
titled "  Florse  Parisiensis  Prodromus,"  which  was  the 
first  treatise,  by  a  Frenchman,  in  which  the  Linnfpan 
system  was  adopted.  Linnaeus  re\^'arded  his  di-icipie 
by  I>estowing  the  appellation  of  Dalibarda  on  a  plant 
from  Canada.  Dalibard  made  a  discovery  relative  to 
the  odour  of  the  migrnionette,  contained  in  "  Ob- 
servations sur  le  Rese'da  a  Fleur  Odorante,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences."  The  experiments  of  Franklin  on  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  preservation  of 
buildings  from  lightning  by  conducting  rods,  were 
first  repeated  in  France  bv  Dalibard. 

DALLAS,  ALEXANDER  JAMES,  was  born  in 
June  1759,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  and  wealthy  physician  in  that  island. 
In  17S1  the  death  of  his  father  took  place,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dallas's  property  was 
left  at  the  disposal  of  his  widow,  who  married  again, 
and  no  part  of  it  ever  came  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
The  subject  of  this  article  left  Jamaica  in  April  1783, 
and  proceeded  to  New  York.  In  July  17S5  he  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  be- 
came a  practitioner  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  During  this  period,  his  practice  not  being 
extensive,  he  prepared  his  Reports  for  the  press,  and 
occupied  himself  in  various  literary  undertakings. 
He  wrote  much  in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and  of 
the  "Columbian  Magazine"  he  was  atone  time  editor. 
His  essays  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  and  this  is  no  small  praise,  for 
Franklin,  Rush,  and  Hopkinson  were  of  the  number. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Governor  Mifflin,  and  in  December  1793  his 
commission  was  renewed.  Not  long  after,  he  was 
appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  that  march- 
ed to  the  west,  and  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Pittsburg.  In  December  1796  the  office  of  secre- 
tary was  again  confided  to  him.  While  he  held  this 
office,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  notes.  Upon  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jeiferson,  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Penns)'!- 
vania,  and  he  continued  in  this  office  tmtil  his 
removal  to  ^Vashington,  when  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  entered  this  difficult 
situation,  the  boldness  witb  which  he  assumed  its 
responsibilities,  his  energy  of  character,  and  the 
general  confidence  and  approbation  with  which  his 
career  was  accompanied,  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
times.  In  March  1815  he  undertook  the  additional 
trust  of  secretary  of  war,  and  performed  with  success 
the  delicate  task  of  reducing  the  army.  In  Novem- 
berl8l6,  peace  being  restored,  the  finances  arranged, 
the  embarrassment  of  the  circulating  medium  daily 
diminishing,  and  soon  to  disappear  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  national  bank,  which  it  had  so  long 
been  his  effort  to  establish,  Mr.  Dallas  resigned  his 
honourable  station,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  Philadelphia.  His  business  was  consider- 
able, and  his  talents  as  an  advocate  were  employed, 
not  only  at  home,  but  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
America.  In  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  prospects, 
e.xposure  to  cold,  and  great  professional  exertions  in 
a  very  important  cause,  brought  on  an  attack  of  the 
gout  in  his  stomach,  at  Trenton,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  iGth  of  January,  1817. 


DALLAUS,  RALPH,  an  English  organ  builder 
of  consideralile  skill,  who  was  much  employed  afte^ 
the  Restoration,  as  many  of  the  finest  instruments 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  commonwealth.  H^ 
built  new  organs  for  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  5 
New  College  Chapel,  Oxford ;  and  also  for  many 
other  large  edifices.     Mr.  Dallaus  died  in  167'2. 

DALRYMPLE,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  hy- 
drographer,  who  was  born  in  1737.  In  1752  he 
M'ent  out  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  while  there  he  made  the 
science  of  hydrography  his  peculiar  study.  In  1763 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and  when  it  was  determined 
to  send  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  Mr.  Dalrymple  would  have 
been  employed  to  conduct  it,  but  he  insisted  on 
ha^•ing  the  command  of  the  vessel  engaged  for  the 
occasion ;  which,  as  he  had  never  served  in  the 
navv,  could  not  be  allowed,  and  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Captain  Cook. 

In  1775  Mr.  Dalrymple  went  to  Madras,  whence 
he  returned  in  17S0.  In  1795  he  obtained  the  af>- 
pointment  of  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  as  well 
as  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  former  situa- 
tion he  lost  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1808.  He  published  several  works  of  im- 
portance, among  which  we  may  enumerate  the 
"  Oriental  Repertory,"  a  "  Collection  of  South  Sea 
Voyages,"  "  Journal  of  the  Expedition  to  the  North 
of  California,"  &c. 

DALRYMPLE,  SIR  HUGH  W^HITEFORD.— 
This  distinguished  military  commander  was  born  in 
1750,  and  served  on  the  continent  under  the  duke  of 
York  as  early  as  1793.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign 
he  returned  to  England,  in  1806  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1808  he  was 
sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  British  array  in 
Portugal.  He  arrived  just  after  the  battle  of  Vimiera ; 
and  the  convention  of  Cintra  which  he  entered  into 
with  the  French  general  Junot,  subjected  the  English 
commander  to  great  but  perhaps  unmerited  censure. 
He  was  made  a  general  in  1812  and  a  baronet  in 
1814,  and  died  in  1830.  Shortly  after  his  death  his 
memoirs  were  published.  They  are  entitled  "  Me- 
moirs written  by  Sir  H.  "W.  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  of  his 
proceedings  as  connected  with  the  Affairs  of  Spain 
and  the  Commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War." 

DALRYMPLE,  DAVID.— This  distinguished 
Scottish  lawyer  M'as  born  in  1726,  and,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies,  he  was  in  1748  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar,  where,  notwithstanding  the  elegant 
propriety  of  the  cases  which  he  drew,  his  success  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  him.  This  was  not  owing  either  to  want  of 
science  or  to  want  of  industry,  but  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities which,  if  not  inherent  in  his  nature,  were  the 
result  of  early  and  deep-rooted  habits.  He  possessed 
on  all  occasions  a  sovereign  contempt,  not  only  for 
verbal  antithesis,  but  for  well-rounded  periods,  and 
everything  which  had  the  semblance  of  declamation  ; 
and  indeed  he  was  wholly  unfitted,  by  an  iU-toned 
voice  and  ungraceful  elocution,  for  shining  as  an 
orator.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his 
pleadings,  which  were  never  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions, did  not  rival  those  of  some  of  his  opponents, 
who,  possessed  of  great  rhetorical  powers,  did  not, 
like  him,  employ  strokes  of  irony  too  fine  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  but  expressed 
themselves  in  full,  clear,  and  harmonious  periods. 
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Even  his  memorials,  though  classically  written,  and 
often  replete  with  valuable  matter,  did  not  on  every 
occasion  please  the  court ;  for  they  were  always  brief, 
and  sometimes,  it  was  said,  indicated  more  attention 
to  the  minutiie  of  forms  than  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause.  Yet  on  points  which  touched  his  own  feel- 
ings, or  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue,  his  language 
was  animated,  his  arguments  forcible,  and  his  scru- 
pulous regard  to  form  thrown  aside.  He  was  on  all 
occasions  incapable  of  misleading  the  judge  by  a 
false  statement  of  facts,  or  his  clients  by  holding  out 
to  them  fallacious  grounds  of  hope.  The  character 
indeed  which  he  had  obtained  for  knowledge  and 
integrity  in  the  Scotch  law,  soon  raised  him  to  an 
eminence  in  his  profession.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1766,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  in  May  1770  he  succeeded  to 
the  place  of  a  lord  commissioner  of  the  justiciary  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Coalston,  his  wife's  father. 
Upon  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Lord  Hailes,  in  compliance  with  the  usage 
established  in  the  court  of  session. 

In  1771  he  composed  a  very  learned  treatise  on 
the  disputed  jjeerage  of  Sutherland.  He  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  earl,  and  t)eing  then  a  judge,  the  names  of 
two  eminent  lawyers  were  annexed  to  it.  In  that 
case  he  displayed  the  greatest  accuracy  of  research, 
and  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  antiquities 
and  rules  of  descent  in  that  country ;  which  he 
managed  with  such  de.xterity  of  argument,  as  clearly 
established  the  right  of  his  pupil,  and  formed  a  pre- 
cedent, at  the  same  time,  for  the  decision  of  all  such 
questions  in  future.  In  1773  he  published  a  work 
entitled  "  Remarks  onthe  History  of  Scotland."  These 
appeared  to  be  the  gleanings  of  the  historical  research 
which  he  was  making  at  that  time,  and  discovered  his 
lordship's  turn  for  minute  and  accurate  enquiry  into 
doubtful  points  of  history,  and  at  the  same  time 
displayed  the  candour  and  liberality  of  his  judgment. 

In  1786  Lord  Hailes  came  forward  with  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Watson,  and  other  talented  writers,  to  repel 
Gibbon's  attack  on  Christianity,  and  published  a 
volume  entitled  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Secondary 
Causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  Rapid 
Progress  of  Christianity,"  in  which  there  is  a  great 
display  of  literary  acumen,  and  of  zeal  for  the  cause 
he  espouses,  without  the  rancour  of  theological  con- 
troversy. This  was  the  last  work  he  sent  from  the 
press  ;  except  a  few  biographical  sketches  of  eminent 
Scotsmen,  designed  as  specimens  of  a  "  Biographia 
Scotica,"  which  he  justly  considered  as  a  desidera- 
tum, and  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  increasing  fast  upon  him,  did  not 
allow  him  to  supply ;  for  he  was  admirably  qualified 
for  the  undertaking,  from  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  hterary  and  biographical  knowledge.  Although 
his  lordship's  constitution  had  been  long  in  a  de- 
cUning  state,  he  attended  his  duty  on  the  bench  till 
within  three  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  •29th  of  November,  1792. 

D ALTON,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  poet,  who  was 
born  in  1709-  After  completing  his  education  he 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  Lon- 
don, by  the  duke  of  Somerset.  He  wrote  several 
poems  of  merit,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
inserted  in  Pearch's  collection,  and  he  also  adapted 
the  "  Comus"  of  Milton  for  the  stage.  Dr.  Dalton 
died  in  1763.  j 


DAMASCENUS,  JOHN,  or  JOHN  OF  DA- 
MASCUS, was  the  author  of  the  first  system  of 
Christian  theology  in  the  Eastern  church,  or  the 
founder  of  scientific  dogmatics.  He  first  endea- 
voured to  give  a  full  system  of  dogmatics,  founded 
on  reason  and  the  Bible,  which  had  hitherto  been 
elaborated  in  the  Greek  church  only  in  parts,  as  ec- 
clesiastical controversies  arose.  His  "  Explanation 
of  the  Orthodox  Faith,"  in  four  volumes,  enjoyed  in 
the  Greek  church  a  great  reputation  ;  and  he  also 
wrote  "  Dialectics,"  a  system  of  logic  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle,  and  prepared  a  collection  of  philo- 
sophical passages,  extracted  from  ancient  works,  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  best  edition  of  his  Greek 
works  is  that  by  Lequien,  published  at  Paris,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  After  being  in  the  service  of  a  caliph, 
he  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Saba,  near  Je- 
rusalem, and  died  about  760. 

DAMER,  ANNE  SEYMOUR. —This  talented 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  Field-Marshal  Conway,  and 
in  1767  was  married  to  tlie  Honourable  John  Damer, 
who  left  her  a  widow  in  1776  without  any  children. 
From  that  period  she  devoted  her  time  and  talents 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
Among  the  best  known  of  her  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  bust  of  Lord  Nelson  in  Guildhall,  a  statue 
of  George  HI.  in  the  Register  Office  at  Edinburgh, 
and  a  bust  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of  fine  bronze,  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  lady  died  on  the  2Sth  of 
May,  1828,  in  the  eightieth  vear  of  her  age. 

DAMIENS,  ROBERT  FRANCIS.— This  noto- 
rious individual  was  born  in  (715  in  the  village  of 
TieuUoy.  His  vicious  inclinations  early  obtained  him 
the  name  of  Robert  le  (liable.  He  twice  enlisted  as 
a  soldier,  but  afterwards  became  ja  servant  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  but  in  1/33  left  this 
service  in  order  to  marry.  He  then  served  in  differ- 
ent houses  of  the  capital,  poisoned  one  of  his  mas- 
ters, stole  240  louis-d'or  from  another,  and  saved 
himself  by  flight.  He  then  hved  at  St.  Omer,  Dun- 
kirk,-_and  Brussels,  and,  while  there,  expressed  his 
opinions  with  great  violence  on  the  subject  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 
At  Poperingue,  a  little  village  near  Ypres,  he  was 
heard  to  say,  "  If  I  return  to  France  I  shall  die ; 
but  tlie  first  of  the  land  will  die  also,  and  you  will 
hear  of  me."  His  mind  was  evidently  disordered 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  at  the  end  of  1756.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, took  opium  for  two  or  three  days,  and  pie- 
pared  for  the  crime  which  he  attempted  on  tiie  5t'a 
of  January  1757.  As  Louis  XV.  was  on  the  point  of 
getting  into  his  carriage  to  return  from  Versailles  ti^ 
Trianon,  Damiens  stabbed  him,  although  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  train,  in  the  right  side,  with  a  knife. 
The  assassin  was  seized.  The  most  cruel  tortures 
he  bore  with  resolution,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  confess  that  he  had  any  accomplices ;  indeed  he 
asserted  that  he  should  not  have  committed  the  act 
had  he  been  bled  as  he  requested,  and  that  he 
thought  it  meritorious.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
torn  in  quarters  by  horses,  and  the  sentence  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  28th  of  March,  1757,  on  the  Place  de 
Greoe  at  Paris. 

DAMPIER,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  English 
navigator,  whu  was  born  in  1652.  He  was  descended 
from  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire  ;  but,  losing 
his  father  when  young,  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and  soon 
distinguished  himsell  as  an  able  mariner.     In   1673 
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he  served  in  tlie  Dutch  war,  and  was  subsequently 
an  overseer  to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.  He  next 
visited  the  bay  of  Campeachy  as  a  logwood-cutter, 
and  after  once  more  visiting  his  native  country  en- 
gaged in  a  band  of  privateers,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, although  in  reality  pirates,  with  whom  he 
roved  on  the  Peruvian  coasts.  He  next  engaged,  in 
Virginia,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  the  South  Seas.  They  accordingly 
sailed  in  August  1683,  and,  after  taking  several 
prizes  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  party  ex- 
perienced various  fortune,  but  no  very  signal  success. 
Dampier,  wishing  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Mexico,  joined  the  crew  of  a  cap- 
tain Swan,  who  cruised  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  the 
annual  royal  Manilla  ship,  which  hov/ever  escaped 
them.  Swan  and  Dampier  were  resolved  to  steer 
for  the  East  Indies,  and  they  accordingly  sailed  to 
the  Piscadores,  to  Bouton  island,  to  New  Holland, 
and  to  Nicobar,  where  Dampier  and  others  were 
left  ashore  to  recover  their  health.  Their  numbers 
gave  them  hopes  of  being  able  to  navigate  a  canoe 
to  Achin,  in  which  they  succeeded,  after  encounter- 
ing a  storm,  which  Dampier  has  described  with  great 
force  and  nature.  After  making  several  trading 
voyages  with  a  captain  Weldon,  he  entered  as  a 
gunner  the  English  factory  at  Bencoolen.  Upon 
this  coast  he  remained  until  I691,  when  he  found 
means  to  return  home,  and,  being  in  want  of  money, 
sold  his  property  in  a  curiously  painted  or  tattooed 
Indian  prince  who  was  shown  as  a  curiosity,  and 
who  ultimately  died  of  the  small-pox  at  Oxford.  He 
afterwards  became  a  commander  in  the  king's 
service  of  a  sloop  of  war,  of  twelve  guns  and  fifty 
men,  probably  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
After  experiencing  a  variety  of  adventures  with  a 
discontented  crew,  this  vessel  foundered  oS  the  Isle 
of  Ascension,  his  men  with  difficulty  reaching  land. 
They  were  released  from  this  island  by  an  East  India 
ship,  in  which  Dampier  came  to  England.  Here 
ends  his  own  account  of  his  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures ;  but  it  seems  that  he  afterwards  commanded 
a  ship  in  the  South   Seas,  as  also  that  he  accom- 

Sanied  the  well-known  expedition  of  Captain  Woodea 
,ogers  as  pilot.  Dampier's  "  Voyages,"  in  three 
volumes,  have  been  many  times  reprinted.  They 
are  written  by  himself  in  a  strongly  descriptive  style, 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  fidelity ;  and  the  nautical 
remarks  display  much  professional  and  even  philo- 
sophical knowledge.  His  observations  on  natural 
objects  are  also  extremely  clear  and  particular ;  and 
he  writes  like  a  man  of  good  principles,  although  he 
kept  so  much  indifferent  company. 

DANCOURT,  FLORENT  CARTON,  a  French 
actor  and  comic  poet,  who  was  born  in  I661,  at 
Fontainebleau.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  an  actress,  and  left  every  other 
employment  for  the  stage.  Although  he  personated 
the  first  characters  in  high  comedy,  he  succeeded 
best,  as  an  author,  in  low  comedy.  He  displayed 
much  ingenuity  and  wit  in  introducing  upon  the 
stage  amusing  su1)jects  of  real  occurrence  in  his  time. 
Louis  XIV.  was  very  fond  of  humorous  pieces,  and 
Dancourt  often  used  to  read  his  productions  to  the 
king  before  they  were  played.  He  left  the  theatre 
in  17 18,  and  died  in  17"2G.  A  good  edition  of  his 
complete  works  appeared  in  twelve  volumes  in  1760. 
DANDOLO,  HENRY,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  doges  of  the  republic  of  Venice.     He  was 


raised  to  that  offico  in  1192,  at  the  advanced  age  0 
eighty-four,  and  had  at  that  period  a  defect  of  sight, 
approaching  nearly  to  blindness ;  but  neither  that 
circumstance  nor  his  age  impaired  the  vigour  of  his 
administration,  the  events  of  his  government  being 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  Venetian  greatness. 
On  the  formation  of  the  league  for  the  fourth  crusade, 
under  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  Dandolo  induced 
the  senate  to  join  in  it,  and  by  his  policy  the  first 
hostilities  of  the  armament  were  directed  against 
Zara,  which  had  revolted  from  Venice.  On  the 
storming  of  Constantinople  the  aged  doge,  standing 
on  the  prow  of  his  galley,  with  the  great  standard  of 
St,  Mark  borne  before  him,  commanded  his  men  to 
run  up  to  the  walls,  and  was  the  first  who  leaped  on 
shore.  After  various  changes  in  the  imperial  throne, 
succeeded  by  a  second  siege,  in  which  Constantino- 
ple was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the  crusaders,  the 
latter  proceeded  to  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and 
Dandolo  was  first  nominated,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  age,  and  the  incompatible  character  of 
doge,  the  choice  ultimately  fell  on  Baldwin.  In  the 
sharing  of  the  imperial  dominions,  Venice  obtained 
a  full  moiety,  and  Dandolo  was  solemnly  invested 
with  the  title  of  "  despot  of  Romania."  He  ended  his 
eventful  life  at  Constantinople  in  1205,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-seven. 

DANDOLO,  ANDREW,  a  celebrated  doge  of 
Venice,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  historians.  He 
was  born  about  1310,  and  made  doge  in  1343.  He 
carried  on  a  war  against  the  Turks  witli  varioiis  suc- 
cess, and  greatly  extended  Venetian  commerce,  by 
opening  a  trading  connexion  with  Egypt.  The 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  Genoese  of  this  new 
trade  produced  a  war  between  the  two  states,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  correspondence  between  the  doge  and 
Petrarch,  who  pressed  him  to  make  peace.  He  died 
in  September  1354.  To  Andrew  Dandolo  is  ascribed 
the  compilation  of  the  sixth  book  of  Venetian  sta- 
tutes ;  but  he  is  most  distinguished  for  his  "  Chro- 
nicle of  Venice,"  which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  com- 
prehends the  history  of  the  republic  from  its  com- 
mencement to  1342.  It  is  praised  for  its  impartiality 
and  for  its  judicious  use  of  authentic  documents,  and 
was  first  published  by  Muratori  in  his  collection  of 
original  Italian  writers  of  history. 

DANIEL,  GABRIEL,  a  French  historian,  born  at 
Rouen  in  1649.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  Jesuits'  college,  lectured  in  several  places  with 
much  success,  and  died  in  1728.  "He  sought,"  as 
Bouterwek  says  of  him,  "  in  his  history  of  his  own 
countr)',  which  has  earned  him  his  reputation,  to 
connect  the  flattery  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  and 
the  clergy,  with  the  duties  of  a  historian."  But  we 
often  feel  the  want  of  profound  research  and  his- 
torical fidelity  in  his  work.  His  thoughts  on  the 
proper  mode  of  writing  history  he  has  given  to  the 
world  in  the  somewhat  tedious  introduction  to  his 
prolix  narrative. 

DANIEL,  SAMUEL,  an  Enghsh  historian  and 
poet,  who  was  born  in  1 562.  He  had  an  appointment 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  of  Anne 
wife  of  James  I. ;  but  he  generally  lived  in  the 
country,  employed  in  literary  pursuits.  As  a  histori- 
cal poet,  he  seems  to  have  taken  Lucan  for  his  pat- 
tern. He  employed  his  brilliant  talents  in  writing 
an  epic  on  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  bestowed  much  labour 
on  the  poem  which  describes,  in  eight  books,  the 
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civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Tlie  poetical  value  of  this  work,  as  of  Lucan's,  con- 
sists in  a  beautiful  style  ;  and  he  contributed  much 
to  the  imj)rovement  of  the  poetical  diction  of  this 
country.  His  stanzas,  formed  with  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  Italian  octave,  have  more  dignity  and 
euphony  than  most  verses  of  this  sort  in  English 
literature  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  poetical  epistles, 
pastorals,  sonnets,  and  a  few  tragedies.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  wrote  a  sketch  of  the 
*'  History  of  England,  till  the  timeof  Edward  HI." — 
a  worklearned  and  clear, without  ostentation,  and  con- 
taining useful  and  acute  views.     Daniel  died  in  1619- 

DANNECKER,  JOHN  HENRY  VON,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modern  sculptors.  He  was 
born  at  Stuttgard,  in  October  1758,  of  poor  parents, 
as  his  father  was  a  groom  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  the  son  grew  up  without  any  other  education 
than  the  condition  of  his  parents  would  allow.  He 
early  exhibited  a  strong  inclination  for  drawing, 
which  he  secretly  indulged,  and,  being  destitute  of 
paper,  covered  the  materials  of  a  neighbouring 
stone-cutter  with  his  designs.  Providence,  however, 
unexpectedly  aSbrded  this  remarkable  genius  an 
opportunity  for  rising  from  obscurity.  On  Easter- 
day  1771,  Dannecker's  father  came  home,  and  men- 
tioned that  the  duke  would  receive  the  children 
of  his  servants  into  his  military  school,  and  added 
angrily  that  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  boy.  The 
child  declared  that  he  would  go  to  the  duke  that  very 
day,  and,  to  prevent  him,  his  father  shut  him  up  in  a 
closet.  Having  collected  the  boys  in  the  street  before 
the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined,  he  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  and,  without  hesitation,  went 
with  them  straightway  to  the  castle,  where  the  Eier- 
lesen,  a  national  feast  of  the  people,  had  assembled 
in  the  court.  They  addressed  themselves  to  the  serv- 
ants with  this  request,  "  We  should  like  to  be 
received  into  the  Charles's  school."  Tlie  duke  was 
informed  of  their  petition,  and  came  immediately 
forth  to  examine  the  little  band.  He  looked  at  them 
keenly,  and  at  length  took  one  after  the  other  from 
the  crowd,  and  placed  him  to  the  right  of  himself; 
finally,  there  remained  only  Dannecker  with  two 
others  on  the  left.  The  poor  boys  believed  them- 
selves rejected,  and  Dannecker  would  willingly  have 
sunk  into  the  earth.  But  these  three  were  in  fact 
the  selected  ones,  and  the  others  were  dismissed. 
After  an  examination  of  his  talents,  young  Dan- 
necker was  destined  to  be  an  artist.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  obtained  a  prize  for  his  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona,  a  composition  which  would  not  disgrace  his 
ripened  ability.  In  this  academy  Dannecker  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Schiller,  then  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  at  that  place,  and  to 
whom,  in  later  days,  he  erected  a  monument.  He 
left  the  academy  at  the  same  time  with  him  in  1780, 
and  was  appointed  statuary  to  the  court  by  the  duke, 
with  a  yearly  salary  of  300  florins. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  obtained  pennission  to 
travel  to  Paris,  yet  without  any  further  assistance 
than  an  increase  of  100  florins  to  his  salary  during 
his  second  year  in  Paris,  and  with  this  small  provision, 
Dannecker  in  17B3  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris.  Love 
for  his  art  enabled  the  young  man  to  bear  with  con- 
tent the  severest  privations,  and  the  contemplation  of 
splendid  works  of  genius  often  caused  him  to  forget 
his  hunger.    Dannecker  found  here,  in  the  celebrated 


and  honest  Pajou,  a  valuable  master.  In  1785  he 
left  Paris,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  acquainted  witli  Canova,  who  at  that  time  was 
beginning  to  obtain  distinction,  and  was  employed 
on  Ganganelli's  monument.  Canova  soon  conneived 
an  aSection  for  the  German  artist,  was  serviceable 
to  him  in  his  studies,  visited  him  often  in  his  labours, 
and  improved  him  by  his  remarks. 

Dannecker  commenced  his  labours  in  marble  at 
Rome,  where  he  made  a  Ceres  and  a  Bacchus. 
These  statues  procured  his  admission  into  the  aca- 
demies of  Bologna  and  Milan.  He  returned  to 
his  country  in  1790,  after  an  abode  of  five  years 
in  Rome,  and  Duke  Charles  made  fhim  professor 
of  the  fine  arts  in  his  academy.  The  first  work 
which  he  completed  for  the  patron  of  his  youth 
was  a  Maiden  mourning  over  a  Bird.  In  1796  he 
began  again  to  work  in  marble,  and,  among  other 
things,  i)roduced  a  Sappho,  in  1797  two  Priestesses 
of  plaster,  and  many  studies.  The  elector  Frederic 
II.  (afterwards  king)  now  employed  him  upon  a 
greater  work.  Weeping  Friendship  leaning  upon  a 
Coffin,  for  the  monument  of  his  noble  friend  the 
Count  Zeppelin.  This  he  finished  in  marble  in 
1804,  and  it  was  long  the  object  of  admiration,  in 
the  mausoleum  of  the  count,  in  the  park  at  Louis- 
Ijerg.  While  he  was  modelling  this  figure  the 
idea  of  his  Ariadne  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  had  in  1797  executed  a  bust  after  nature,  and 
as  large  as  life,  of  his  friend  Schiller,  during  his 
residence  in  Stuttgard.  He  now  prepared  a  second, 
of  colossal  size,  of  Carrara  marble,  an  offering  of 
love  and  grief  to  his  deceased  friend.  Tliis  bust  long 
adorned  the  artist's  study,  and  only  casts  in  plaster 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  of  which  one  adorns 
the  library  of  the  university  of  Gottingen. 

After  many  other  works,  he  at  length  began  in  mar- 
ble, in  1809,  his  Ariadne  riding  upon  a  Panther  as  the 
Bride  of  Bacchus;  and  in  1816  this  was  sent  to  M.  de 
Bethmann,  at  Frankfort.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful works  of  modern  times.  In  1812  the  artist  was 
again  employed  by  King  Frederic  upon  a  new  work. 
This  was  a  Cupid,  the  design  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  monarch.  The  head  of  the  little 
god  was  to  be  inclined  towards  the  earth  in  a  me- 
ditating embarrassment,  with  an  empty  quiver  and 
an  vmstrung  bow.  But  the  artist  threv.^  into  the 
piece  a  more  ideal  character.  Under  his  chisel,  it 
became  a  heavenly  Cupid,  represented  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Psyche  has  let  fall  the  heated  oil  upon 
his  shoulder.  General  Murray  saw  this  exquisite 
specimen  of  sculpture,  finished  in  marble  in  1814, 
and  wished  it  to  be  repeated  for  himself.  Instead  of 
complying  with  this  wish,  Dannecker  offered  to 
complete  for  him  a  pendant,  and  executed  his 
Psyche,  a  pure  being,  intended  to  represent  heavenly 
innocence.  But  the  favourite  subject  of  the  artist, 
which  for  eight  years  occupied  his  thoughts,  is  his 
Christ.  This  colossal  statue  was  finished  in  1824, 
and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  the  empress-mother 
of  Russia,  who  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  emperor 
Alexander.  Dannecker  wished  in  this  statue  to  re- 
present the  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  1825,  upon  a  statue  of 
the  evangelist  John,  seven  feet  in  height,  for  the 
royal  chapel  at  Ilothenberg. 

DANTE,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and 
talented  poets  of  whom  history  makes  mention.  He 
was  born  in  Florence  in  1265.     Of  the  first  years  of 
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this  greatest  and  earliest  of  the  modern  poets  of 
Italy  we  know  little  more  than  that,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  in  his  "  Inferno,"  he  was  a  scholar  of  Bru- 
nette Latini,  a  Florentine,  who  was  distinguished  as 
a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  a  politician.  His  very  early 
love  for  Beatrice  Portinari  aroused  his  spirit,  and 
afforded  images  and  figures  to  his  poetical  mind  as 
long  as  it  exitsed.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Flo- 
rence, Bologna,  and  Padua,  and  afterwards  theology 
at  Paris  ;  and  he  was  also  familiar  with  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  wrote  the  language  well  for  the  period  in 
which  he  lived.  While  he  cultivated  his  mind  he  at 
the  same  time  served  his  country  as  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman,  as  in  12S9  he  fought  in  the  memo- 
rable battle  at  Campaldino  against  the  Ghibelines  of 
Arezzo,  and  in  1290  at  Caprona  against  the  Pisans. 
He  went  on  several  embassies  from  the  Florentine 
republic  to  Rome,  and  to  the  courts  of  different 
sovereigns.  In  1291  he  married  Gemma,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Manetto  Donati,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children ;  but  this  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  a 
S3paration  finally  ensued. 
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In  1300  Dante  was,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
made  one  of  the  priors,  or  superior  magistrates,  of 
his  native  city.  Florence  was  at  that  time  divided 
between  two  parties — the  Bianchi  and  Xeri,  or  the 
White  and  Black.  The  former,  being  the  weaker, 
sought  assistance  from  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
the  pope  determined  to  send  Charles  of  Valois, 
brother  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  to  quiet  the  troubles  in  Florence. 
Dante,  as  prior  of  the  city,  resisted  this  interference, 
apprehending  dangerous  consequences  to  the  state, 
and  was  therefore  banished  in  1302,  together  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Bianchi,  and  his  property  confis- 
cated because  he  was  unable  to  pay  a  fine  of  8000 
lire  which  was  imposed  ujion  him.  From  this  period 
his  Ufe  presented  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
misfortunes.  He  and  his  companions  in  adversity, 
according  to  some  writers,  joined  the  party  of  the 
Ghibelines  or  adherents  of  the  emperor,  through 
whose  assistance  alone  they  could  hope  to  return  to 
their  country.  The  proofs  of  this  are  found  in  nu- 
merous passages  in  his  poems,  which  contain  the 
bitterest  invectives  against  Boniface,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  church.     Dante  then  lived  some 


time  in  Arezzo  ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Bianchi,  in 
1304,  to  force  their  way  back  to  Florence  having 
failed,  he  left  Tuscany  and  took  refuge  in  Verona 
with  Alboin  della  Scala,  who  had  gained  among  his 
contemporaries  the  name  of  the  Great,  from  the  sup- 
port which  talent  and  merit  always  found  in  him 
But  Dante,  constantly  in  a  state  of  inquietude  and 
in  e.xpectation  of  his  recal,  could  not,  as  Petrarch 
relates,  conceal  his  dejection  and  bitterness  from  his 
benefactors  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  he 
nowhere  found  a  permanent  residence.  He  speaks 
in  a  very  touching  manner  in  his  "  Inferno"  of  the 
pain  of  having  to  "  ascend  the  stairs  of  other  men," 
as  he  describes  his  state  of  dependence.  On  this 
account  several  cities  could  pretend  to  the  honour  of 
having  had  the  "  Divina  Comedia"  composed  within 
their  walls,  for,  besides  visiting  many  places  in  Italy, 
Dante  went  to  Paris. 

tie  endeavoured  at  length  to  effect  his  restoration 
to  Florence  by  meansof  the  emperor  Hem-y  VII., then 
in  Italy,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  a  work  on  mo- 
narchy, "  De  Monarchia,"  about  the  year  1309,  but 
this  hope  was  disappointed.  During  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  at  Ravenna  with  Guido  NoveUo 
da  Polenta,  the  lord  of  that  city,  who,  as  a  friend  of 
the  Muses,  willingly  afforded  him  protection.  His 
death  took  place  in  this  city  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1321,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorites,  wlaere,  in  1483,  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
Bernardo  Berabo,  father  of  the  celebrated  cardinal 
of  that  name,  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
memory. 

The  Florentines,  who  had  banished  and  persecuted 
their  great  countryman,  now,  like  the  Athenians 
after  the  execution  of  Socrates,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
piate their  injustice  by  paying  that  honour  to  his 
memory  which  they  had  denied  to  him  during  his 
life.  They  caused  his  portrait,  painted  by  Giotto,  to 
be  hung  up  in  a  public  place  in  the  city,  demanded, 
although  in  vain,  his  remains  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna,  and  appointed  distinguished  scholars  to 
lecture  on  his  poem.  Boccaccio  in  his  "  Vita  di 
Dante,"  describes  him  as  a  man  of  firm  but  yet 
gentle  and  engaging  character,  altogether  different 
from  the  account  of  Giovanni  Villani.  Of  the  six 
children  whom  Dante  left,  his  two  eldest  sons, 
Pietro  and  Jacopo,  made  themselves  known  as  scho- 
lars, and,  among  other  works,  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  the  poem  of  their  father.  This  great  poem, 
since  the  year  1472,  has  passed  through  nearly  sixty 
editions,  and  has  had  a  greater  number  of  commen- 
tators than  any  other  work  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  an  edition 
was  projected  in  a  hundred  volumes  by  Cionacci,  a 
Florentine  noble,  in  which  he  purposed,  by  appro- 
priating a  volume  to  each  canto,  to  comprise  in 
chronological  order  aU  the  commentaries  then  exist- 
ing, together  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  Strozzi 
Library,  and  since  that  period  new  editions  have  re- 
peatedly made  their  appearance. 

The  greatness  of  Dante  is  very  often  measured  by 
the  immense  variety  of  commentators  on  his  work, 
and  their  declaration  that  they  believe  Dante  yet  im- 
perfectly understood.  We  do  not  think  so,  nor  con- 
ceive that  the  passages  which  are  most  unintelligible 
shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  author.  A  passage 
which  has  been  differently  understood  by  every  in- 
terpreter for  centuries,  and  allows  every  one  to  assign 
a  new  meaning  to  it,  naturally  induces  a  doubt  whe- 
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ther  the  writer  himself  attached  to  it  any  clear  idea, 
or  whether  the  idea  was  not  so  distorted  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  traced.  Should  we  consider  the 
SibyUine  books  as  containing  profound  treasures  of 
wisdom,  because  their  obscure  prophecies  admitted 
of  any  interpretation  ?  or  the  Koran,  because  it  has 
had  thousands  of  commentators  ?  or  do  we  think 
that  law  in  a  code  the  wisest,  about  the  meaning  of 
which  there  has  been  most  dispute  ?  The  poem  of 
Dante,  like  so  many  productions  of  antiquity,  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  grand  exhibition  of  genius  ;  and,  there- 
fore, commentators  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
seek  perseveringly  for  a  meaning  to  every  passage ; 
and  a  commentary,  once  made,  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  more,  by  stimulating  men's  vanity  to  discover  new 
interpretations,  the  human  mind,  as  we  all  know, 
being  often  much  more  busily  employed  in  display- 
ing its  ingenuity  than  in  sincerely  seeking  for  truth. 
Dante  describes,  in  his  Hell,  the  sufferings  of  the 
damned  with  an  inexhaustible  ingenuity  and  a  truly 
poetical  penetration  into  human  life  and  character. 
In  the  Purgatory  he  portrays  the  state  of  souls  be- 
tween heaven  and  hell,  and  in  his  Heaven  the  state 
of  the  happy.  The  poem,  like  every  great  poetic 
production,  bears  a  decisive  stamp  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  time  when  it  was  composed. 
It  is  essentially  allegorical :  it  displays  an  ardent  love 
for  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  treats  the  Romans 
as  forefathers,  with  whom  the  Italians  of  the  author's 
age  were  in  views  and  sentiments  still  intimately 
connected.  Hence  arises  the  frequent  reference  to 
the  ancient  mythology,  and  the  constant  blending  of 
it  with  the  sacred  writings.  Why  he  chose  Virgil  as 
his  guide  through  heU  and  purgatory  is  easy  to  ex- 
plain. It  was  because  he  was  a  Roman,  and  the 
greatest  epic  poet  then  known  (Homer  being  com- 
paratively little  read,  and  it  being  not  then  under- 
stood how  much  Virgil  copied  from  Homer),  and  be- 
cause Virgil  manifests  a  constant  reverence  for  the 
emperor — an  important  point  in  Dante's  view,  who, 
as  an  inveterate  Ghibeline,  wished  all  power  and 
splendour  to  centre  in  the  emperor,  and  hated  the 
Guelphs  and  the  pope.  Not  a  single  pope  or  cardinal 
has  been  admitted  into  his  Heaven,  whilst  hosts  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hell.  Virtue  and  vice 
are  the  basis  upon  which  reward  and  punishment  are 
distributed  in  the  poem,  but  the  standard  by  which 
Dante  measures  these,  the  forms  in  which  he  clothes 
them,  the  images  under  which  the  poet  represents 
his  abstract  ideas,  are  taken  from  the  character  of  his 
time,  or  his  personal  character  and  theological  views. 
Dante  showed  immense  power  in  the  composition 
of  an  epic  on  an  entirely  imaginary  subject,  and  filled 
with  learning,  which  yet  keeps  the  interest  of  the 
reader  awake  throughout.  Other  great  epics  are 
founded  on  tales  or  historical  facts,  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  the  poet's  countrymen ;  but,  with  him, 
the  whole  was  fiction,  at  least  every  thing  beyond  the 
common  dogma  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  heaven.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  learning 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  renders  him  unpoetical; 
for  instance,  when  he  gives  long  astronomical  de- 
scriptions. It  has  often  been  said,  and  often  denied, 
that,  in  his  Heaven,  the  interest  diminishes.  We 
must  assent  to  the  first  opinion,  which  is  founded, 
indeed,  on  human  nature ;  for  evil  and  suffering  are 
far  more  exciting,  and,  on  this  account,  more  interest- 
ing, than  tranquil  happiness.  The  poem  of  Dante 
has  been  considered  by  some  persons,  but,  in  our 


opinion,  unworthily,  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  th& 
author's  circumstances.  We  may  also  mention  the 
opinion  maintained  in  1753  by  Bottari,  that  Dante 
made  use  of  the  "  Vision  of  Alberico,"  a  monk  who 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a 
monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  in  Naples.  There 
have  been  many  such  visions,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity ;  as,  for  instance,  the  vision  of  a  monk, 
which  Matthew  Paris  mentions  in  his  "  History  of 
England." 

There  is  no  poet  who  bears  so  distinctly  the  im- 
press of  his  age,  and  yet  rises  so  high  above  it, 
as  Dante.  The  Italians  justly  regard  him  as  the 
creator  of  their  poetical  language,  and  the  father 
of  their  poetry,  which,  regulated  and  controlled  by 
his  genius,  at  once  assumed  a  purer  and  far  nobler 
form  than  it  had  previously  worn.  ITie  terzina  first 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  time  of  Dante,  on  which 
account  he  has  been  erroneously  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  His  lyric  poems,  sonnets,  and  can- 
zonets, of  which  some  are  beautiful,  others  dull  and 
heavy,  were  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
We  have  yet  to  mention  his  "  Banquet,"  a  prose 
work  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  best  works 
of  antiquity.  It  contains  the  substance  of  all  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  thus  illustrates  his 
poetry  and  his  life. 

In  one  respect  Dante  stands  unrivalled  by  any 
man,  as  he,  we  might  almost  say,  created  the  lan- 
guage, which  he  elevated  at  once  to  its  highest  per- 
fection. Before  him  very  little  was  written  in  Italian, 
Latin  being  the  literary  language ;  but  no  one  at- 
tempted to  use  the  lingua  volgare  for  the  purposes  of 
dignified  composition.  The  poet  indeed  thought  it 
necessary  to  excuse  himself  for  having  written  in 
Italian  after  having  attempted  to  compose  his  poem 
in  Latin.  Thus  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Italian  literature.  One  of  the  strangest  produc- 
tions of  Dante  is  his  "  De  Monarchia,"  in  which  he 
labours  to  prove  that  the  emperor  ought  to  have 
universal  authority,  and  draws  his  arguments  from 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  from  profane  writers, 
which  in  this  book  appear  very  often  with  equal 
authority.  The  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  are  here 
exhibited  in  a  most  characteristic  way.  The  "  De 
Monarchia"  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  information 
respecting  the  great  struggle  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  and  its  influence  upon  the  Christian 
world  at  that  time.  This  struggle  was  a  part  of  the 
great  convulsion  attending  the  separation  of  the  civil 
power  from  the  ecclesiastical,  with  which  in  the 
earliest  ages  it  is  always  united.  On  the  whole, 
Dante's  works  are  important  chiefly  in  three  re- 
spects— as  the  productions  of  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived,  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  history 
of  his  time,  and  as  exhibiting  the  state  of  learning, 
theology,  and  politics  in  that  age.  To  understand 
Dante  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  spirit  of  ,his  time,  particularly  with  the 
struggle  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  state  of 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  the  ancients;  also  to  have 
studied  the  Catholic  theology  and  the  history  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  to  keep  always  in  mind  that 
Dante  was  an  exile  deprived  of  home  and  happiness 
Italy  abounds  with  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  poet,  and  all  the  sculptors  of 
eminence  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
busts  and  figures  of  his  person ;  but,  as  we  have 
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already  given  a  portrait,  it  maybe  advisable  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  sketch  of  his  original  monument. 
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DANTON,  GEORGE  JAMES.— This  celebrated 
revolutionist  was  born  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  m  1759, 
and  played  a  very  important  part  during  the  first 
years  of  the  French  revolution,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  and  zealous  promoter.  His  external  appear- 
ance was  striking ;  his  stature  was  colossal ;  his 
frame  athletic  ;  his  features  harsh,  large,  and  disa- 
greeable ;  his  voice  shook  the  dome  of  the  chamber 
of  the  assembly  ;  his  eloquence  was  vehement ;  and 
his  imagination  was  as  gigantic  as  his  person,  which 
made  every  one  recoil,  and  "  at  which,"  says  St. 
Just,  "  Freedom  herself  trembled."  These  qualities 
contributed  to  extend  his  influence,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers. 
After  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  he 
took  the  lead  in  the  meeting  of  the  Champ-de-Mars, 
which  demanded  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 
After  the  fall  of  Louis  XVL,  Danton  was  a  member 
of  the  provisional  executive  council,  was  made 
minister  of  justice,  and  usurped  the  appointment  of 
officers  in  the  army  and  departments.  He  thus 
raised  up  a  great  number  of  creatures  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  views.  Money  flowed  from  all  sides 
into  the  hands  of  the  minister,  and  was  as  profusely 
squandered  on  his  tools  and  partisans.  His  violent 
measures  led  to  the  bloody  scenes  of  September. 
He  endeavoured,  by  the  terrors  of  proscription,  to 
annihilate  aU  hope  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
royalists.  The  invasion  of  Champagne  by  the  Prus- 
sians spread  consternation  through  the  capital,  and 
among  the  members  of  the  government.  The  minis- 
ters, the  most  distinguished  deputies,  and  even 
Robespierre  himself,  who  was  at  that  time  in  fear  of 
Brissot,  now  assembled  around  Danton,  who  alone 
preserved  his  courage.  He  assumed  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state,  and  prepared  measures  of  defence. 
He  called  on  all  Frenchmen,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  prevented  the  re- 
moval of  the  assembly  beyond  the  Loire.  Danton 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  undaunted  courage.  From 
this  time  he  was  hated  by  Robespierre,  who  could 
never  pardon  the  superiority  which  Danton  had 
shown  on  that  occasion. 

Being  called  on  to  render  an  account  of  the  secret 
expenditures  during  his  ministry,  Danton  maintained 
that  the  ministers  should  give  in  their  reports  col- 
lectively ;  and  this  view  was  adopted.  He  voted  for 
the  capita]  punishment  of  all  returning  emigrants,  and 


undertook  the  defence  of  religious  worship.  The 
contest  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain 
daily  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  Danton 
appeared  to  fear  the  consequences  of  these  dissen- 
sions. On  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  reason,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Hebert  acted  a  conspicuous 
part,  he  declared  himself  anew  against  the  attack  on 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  subsequently  united  with 
Robespierre  to  bring  He'bert  and  his  partisans  to  the 
scaffold.  But  their  connexion  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  the  secret  hate  which  had  long  existed 
between  them  soon  became  public.  Danton  wished 
to  overthrow  the  despotism  of  Robespierre,  and  the 
crafty  Robespierre  endeavoured  to  undermine  him 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival.  St.  Just 
denounced  him  to  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
Danton  was  arrested,  together  with  those  who  were 
called  his  accomplices.  Being  thrown  into  prison 
in  the  Luxembourg,  he  maintained  the  appearance 
of  serenity  ;  but  when  he  was  transferred  into  the 
Conciergerie,  his  countenance  became  dark,  and  he 
appeared  mortified  at  having  been  the  dupe  of  Robes- 
pierre. At  his  trial  he  answered  with  perfect  com- 
posure, "  I  am  Danton,  sufficiently  known  in  the  re- 
volution ;  I  shall  soon  pass  to  nothingness,  but  my 
name  will  live  in  the  Pantheon  of  history."  April 
5,  the  revolutionary  tril)unal  condemned  him  to 
death,  as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  re- 
storation of  monarchy,  and  confiscated  his  large 
property.  He  mounted  the  fatal  car  with  courage 
and  without  resistance  ;  but  before  ascending  the 
scaffold,  he  was,  for  a  moment,  softened  :  "  O  my 
wife,  my  dear  wife,  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?" 
he  exclaimed ;  but  checked  himself  hastily,  and, 
calling  out,  "  Danton,  no  weakness,"  ascended  the 
scaffold.  Danton  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  French  revolution  ;  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  magnanimity,  ability,  and  courage,  with 
cruelty,  avarice,  and  weakness.  He  suffered  death 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1794. 

DARCET,  JOHN,  an  eminent  French  physician 
and  chemist,  born  in  1725,  at  Douazit,  in  Guienne. 
He  preferred  the  study  of  medicine  to  that  of  the 
law  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  having  been  dis- 
carded by  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  teach  Latin 
for  his  support,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  accompanied  the  celebrated  Montesquieu 
to  Paris  in  1742,  and  remained  with  him  till  his  death 
as  a  literary  assistant.  He  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  chemistry,  and  went  to  Germany,  in  1757, 
with  the  count  de  Laviraguais,  and  visited  the  mines 
of  the  Hartz,  in  Hanover.  On  the  restoration  of 
peace,  they  applied  themselves  to  technical  chemistry, 
especially  to  the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  Darcet  made  many  experiments  with 
this  view,  of  which  he  drew  up  an  account  in  several 
memoirs  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1766  and  1768.  He  tried  the  efiect  of  fire  on  the 
various  kinds  of  earths,  and  demonstrated  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  diamond  ;  on  which  subject  he 
presented  memoirs  to  the  academy  in  1770. 

In  1774  Darcet  travelled  over  the  Pyrenees,  to 
study  the  geology  of  those  mountains,  on  which  he 
delivered  a  discourse  at  the  college  of  France,  which 
was  published  in  1776.  On  the  death  of  Macquer, 
he  succeeded  him  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  director  of  the  manufactory  of  Sevres. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
assay  of  coin,  and  inspector  of  the  Gobelin  manufactory. 
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He  made  several  important  chemical  discoveries,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  present  improved  state  of 
the  science.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  his  Ufe  was 
preserved  by  Fourcroy,  who  procured  the  oblitera- 
tion of  his  name  from  a  list  of  persons  destined  by 
Robespierre  to  destruction.  He  died  in  1801,  at 
which  period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
of  the  conservative  senate. 

DARCET,  JOHN  PETER  JOSEPH,  an  e.xcellent 
practical  chemist,  born  at  Paris  in  17S7.  His  father, 
who  died  in  ISOl,  in  the  office  of  director-general  of 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  practical  chemist ;  and  his 
grandfather  was  the  celebrated  llouelle,  the  restorer 
of  chemistry  in  France.  Darcet  entered  early  upon 
his  career,  after  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
eminence  by  the  study  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  liis  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  made 
assayer  of  the  mint ;  and,  after  introducing,  among 
other  discoveries,  a  new  process  for  the  preparation 
of  powder  on  a  large  scale,  he  made  experiments  on 
the  addition  of  sea-salt  in  the  manufacture,  and  es- 
sentially improved  the  preparation  of  the  hydrate  of 
the  protoxide  of  barytes.  These  experiments  led  to 
new  discoveries  respecting  elective  affinity ;  but  the 
decomposition  of  sea-salt  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  natron.  Among  his 
other  discoveries,  we  may  notice  the  extraction  of 
alkali  from  chestnuts,  and  the  preparation  of  sugar 
from  the  same  material,  and  the  extraction  of  jelly 
from  bones  by  means  of  an  acid.  The  hospital  of 
St.  Louis  at  Paris  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  excellent 
footing  on  which  he  put  its  baths  and  chimneys,  and 
for  the  process  which  he  introduced  for  bleaching 
the  linen  of  the  hospitals.  He  also  made  another 
discovery  of  great  importance,  by  which  he  obtained 
the  prize  of  3000  francs,  which  Ravrio  had  provided 
for  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  protection  against 
the  fine  dust  of  quicksilver,  which  had  been  so  un- 
healthy to  the  gilders.  Darcet's  discovery  com- 
pletely attained  the  object,  and  this  branch  of  French 
industry  has  since  increased  greatly  in  importance. 

DARIUS,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  royal  title  itself. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  individuals  of  this 
name,  are — 1.  Darius,  the  fourth  king  of  Persia,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  satrap  of  Persia.  He  joined  the 
conspiracy  against  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Persian  throne.  After  the  con- 
spirators had  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  usurper, 
they  agreed  to  meet  early  the  next  morning,  on 
horseback,  and  to  appoint  him  king  whose  horse 
should  neigh  first  after  sunrise.  In  consequence  of 
a  stratagem,  the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first  the 
next  morning,  and  he  was,  therefore,  saluted  king. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  many  important  events. 
The  city  of  Babylon  revolted,  partly  on  account  of 
burdensome  impositions  of  tribute,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  royal  residence,  under  Cyrus,  had  been 
transferred  from  thence  to  Susa.  Darius  besieged 
the  city  nearly  two  years  without  success,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  siege,  when  Zopyrus, 
one  of  his  generals,  by  a  heroic  sacrifice,  placed  the 
city  in  his  possession.  The  mode  was  this  :  he  mu- 
tilated himself  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  and  fled 
to  the  Babylonians,  pretending  to  them  that  he  had 
suffered  this  cruel  treatment  from  Darius,  and  that 
he  wished  for  vengeance.     The  Babylonians  gave 


him  a  command ;  and,  after  many  successful  sallies, 
by  Avhich  he  gained  their  confidence,  they  entrusted 
to  him  the  charge  of  the  whole  city,  which  he  imme- 
diately surrendered  to  Darius.  After  the  subjection 
of  Babylon,  Darius  undertook  an  expedition,  with  an 
army  of  700,000  men,  against  the  Scythians  on  the 
Danube,  who  enticed  him  so  far  into  their  inhospitable 
country,  by  their  pretended  flight,  that  he  succeeded 
with  diflnculty  in  extricating  himself  and  his  army, 
after  suffering  great  losse  s.  Leaving  a  part  of  his 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus,  in  Thrace, 
to  conquer  that  country  and  Macedonia,  he  returned 
with  the  remainder  to  Asia,  to  recruit  at  Sardis.  He 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Indians,  part  of 
whom  he  subjected. 

In  the  year  501  B.  C,  a  disturbance  at  Naxos,  in 
which  the  Persians  had  taken  part,  occasioned  a  re- 
volt of  the  Ionian  cities,  which  the  Athenians  endea- 
voured to  promote,  but  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
capture  and  punishment  of  Miletus.  To  revenge 
himself  upon  the  Athenians,  Darius  sent  Mardonius 
with  an  army,  by  the  way  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
against  Greece,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to  make  a  descent 
upon  its  coasts ;  but  his  ships  were  scattered  and 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  in  doubling  Mount  Athos,  and 
the  army  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Thracians.  Darius,  however,  collected  another  army 
of  500,000  men,  and  fitted  out  a  second  fleet  of  600 
ships.  Naxos  was  conquered,  and  Eretria,  in  Eubcea, 
sacked.  Thence  the  army,  under  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes,  proceeded  to  Attica,  and  was  led,  by  Hippias, 
to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  had  in 
vain  besought  assistance  from  their  neighbours,  and 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources 
alone.  They  marched  forth,  10,000  strong,  under 
the  command  of  Miltiades,  to  meet  the  Persian  army, 
and,  animated  by  the  reflection  that  they  were  fight- 
ing for  freedom  and  their  country,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Darius  now  determined  to  take  the 
command  of  a  new  army  in  person,  but  was  prevented 
by  domestic  troubles,  and  died  B.  C.  485. 

The  next  monarch  bearing  this  name  who  distin- 
guished himself  was  Darius  Ill.,surnamed  Codomanus. 
He  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  336,  when  the  king- 
dom had  been  weakened  by  luxury  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  satraps  under  his  predecessors,  and  could  not 
resist  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  invader.  Such  was 
Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  the  army  which  was 
sent  against  him  by  Darius  was  totally  routed,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Darius 
then  advanced,  with  400,000  soldiers,  to  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia.  Tlie  Grecian  mercenaries  adnsed  him 
to  await  the  enemy  here,  as  the  level  country  would 
enable  him  to  draw  out  his  forces  to  advantage  ;  but 
Darius  hastened  forward  to  meet  Alexander  in  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia.  Darius  was  a  second  time  totally 
routed,  near  the  Issus,  B.C.  333.  He  himself  escaped, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  to  the  mountains.  His 
mother,  his  wife,  and  three  of  his  children,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  them  with 
great  generosity,  and  Alexander  loaded  7000  camels 
with  the  spoil  taken  here  and  at  Damascus.  Darius 
was  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  these  defeats, 
that  he  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  Alexander,  in  which 
he  offered  him  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners,  and  in- 
vited him  to  a  new  engagement,  or,  if  he  did  not 
choose  that,  granted  him  permission  to  retire  into 
Macedonia.  Alexand^  then  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  on 
which  Darius  wrote  him  another  letter,  offering  him 
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not  only  the  title  of  king,  which  he  had  before  refused 
to  do,  but  also  10,000  talents  ransom,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  together 
with  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage.  These  pro- 
positions, however,  were  unavailing.  Alexander  sub- 
jected Egypt,  and  Darius  found  himself  once  more 
obliged  to  collect  an  army,  which  most  writers  esti- 
mate at  1,000,000  men.  He  led  his  forces  from 
Babylon  to  Nineveh,  while  Alexander  was  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  armies  met  be- 
tween Arbela  and  Gaugamela,  and,  after  a  bloody 
engagement,  Darius  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Alexander  took  possession  of  his  capital, 
Susa,  captured  Persepolis,  and  reduced  all  Persia. 
Darius  meanwhile  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media, 
where  he  had  another  army  of  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  4000  Greeks,  who  remained  true  to  the 
end,  besides  4000  slingers  and  3000  horse,  com- 
manded by  Bessus,  the  governor  of  Bactria.  With 
these  he  wished  to  march  against  the  conqueror,  but 
a  conspiracy  of  Nabazanes  and  Bessus  frustrated  his 
plan.  Tlie  magnanimous  prince  would  not  credit 
the  report  of  the  conspiracy  which  reached  his  ears, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  observed  that  his  death  could 
not  be  premature  if  his  subjects  considered  him  un- 
worthy of  life.  The  traitors  soon  after  took  pos- 
session of  his  person,  and  carried  him  in  chains  to 
Bactria.  Here  he  refused  to  accompany  them  any 
farther,  and  they  transfixed  him  with  their  javelins, 
and  left  him  to  his  fate.  A  Macedonian,  named 
Polystratus,  saw  the  chariot  of  Darius,  and,  as  he  was 
diinking  at  a  neighbouring  fountain,  heard  the  groans 
of  a  dying  person.  He  approached  the  chariot,  and 
found  the  king  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Darius 
begged  for  some  water,  on  receiving  which  he  re- 
quested Polystratus  to  thank  Alexander,  in  his  name, 
for  the  generosity  with  which  he  had  treated  the 
captive  princesses.  Scarcely  had  Darius  expired, 
when  Alexander  came  up.  He  melted  into  tears  at 
the  sight  of  the  corpse,  caused  it  to  be  embalmed, 
and  sent  it  to  Sysigambis,  that  it  might  be  deposited 
by  the  side  of  the  other  Persian  monarchs.  Darius 
died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  humane,  peaceful,  and  just  sovereign. 

DARU,  PIERRE  ANTOINE  NOEL  BRUNO, 
COUNT,  a  distinguished  peer  of  France,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  French  statesmen  of  the  school  of  the  re- 
volution and  Napoleon,  was  born  in  the  year  1767,  at 
Montpelher.  He  commenced  his  military  career  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  after  having  received  an  excellent 
education.  At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
adopted  its  principles,  like  other  young  men  of  talent ; 
but  he  never  rehnquished  his  poetical  and  literary 
pursuits,  even  in  the  camp,  amidst  the  most  uncon- 
genial labours.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  es- 
tablished by  his  masterly  translation  of  Horace.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1800.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  his"  Cleope'die, orTheory  oi  Literary  Reputa- 
tion"— a  poem  full  of  elegance  and  animation.  The 
penetratmg  eye  of  Napoleon  soon  distinguished  him 
from  the  multitude,  and  showed  him  peculiar  favour, 
while  Daru  attached  himself,  with  unbounded  zeal, 
to  that  extraordinary  man.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  most  important  aflfairs,  and  executed  these  trusts 
with  fidelity  to  the  interest  of  France  and  the  em- 
peror, by  which  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  opposite  party.  This  was  particularly  evident 
in  his  administration  as  general  intendant,  in  1805, 
1806,  and  1809,  in  Austria  and  Prussia.     While  in 


the  council  of  state,  Daru  was  considered  the  most 
diligent  and  laborious  member  of  that  body  except 
the  emperor.  There  were  few  imjiortant  posts  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  administration  which  he 
did  not  fill ;  and  the  first  restoration  found  him  in 
possession  of  the  port-folio  of  the  department  of  war. 
Blucher  displayed  his  enmity  to  him  by  sequestering 
his  estate  at  Meulan  ;  but  this  measure  was  imme- 
diately reversed  by  the  allied  monarchs.  In  1818 
Daru  was  called  to  the  chamber  of  peers  by  Louis 
XVIII.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  institute.  Not  having  been  called  to  any 
other  public  post  after  the  restoration,  Daru  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  historical  studies ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  two  important  works — the 
"  Life  of  Sully,"  and  the  "  History  of  Venice."  The 
last  of  these  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  modern  literature  in  the  department  of  history. 
It  appeared  in  1819,  in  seven  volumes  ;  second  edi- 
tion, in  1821,  in  eight  volumes  ;  and  the  third  edition 
in  1825.  As  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
Daru  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the 
principles  introduced  by  the  revolution.  He  died 
near  the  end  of  1829. 

DARWIN,  ERASMUS,  a  physician  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Elton,  near  Newai'k,  iNottinghamshire,  De- 
cember 12,  1721.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
menced his  practice  as  a  physician  at  Litchfield.  In 
1781  he  made  himself  known  as  a  poet  by  the  pub- 
hcation  of  his  "  Botanic  Garden."  This  poem  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  author 
treats  of  the  economy  of  vegetables,  and  in  the  second 
of  what  he  calls  "  The  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  being  a 
sort  of  allegorical  exposition  of  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnasus.     The  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  much  of 


the  personification,  and  still  more  the  brilhant  and 
figurative  diction  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  rendered 
this  production  very  pojnilar  for  a  time  ;  but  its  un 
varying  pohsh,  want  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  hu- 
man interest,  rapidly  reduced  its  reputation.  To  this 
result,  the  pleasant  ridicule  of  Mr.  Frere's  "  Loves 
of  the  Triangles,"  also,  in  no  small  degree  contributed. 
In  1793  Doctor  Darwin  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  "  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life," 
4to.,  which  work  excited  great  expectation  from  the 
known  originality  of  the  author.     It  teaches  that  all 
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animated  nature,  as  men,  beasts,  and  vegetables, 
takes  its  origin  from  single  living  filaments,  suscep- 
tible of  irritation,  which  is  the  agent  that  sets  them 
in  motion.  This  doctrine  was  refuted  by  Brown 
and  several  other  writers,  and,  being  founded  on  a 
mere  assumption,  rapidly  followed  the  fate  of  all  such 
systems.  The  second  volume,  which  completed  the 
author's  plan,  was  printed  in  1796.  In  1801  he 
published  his  "  Phytologia,  or  Philosophy  of  Agri- 
culture and  Gardening."  Various  papers  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  are  likewise  from  the  pen 
of  Doctor  Darwin,  who  died  suddenly  April  18, 
1802,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an  able 
man,  of  considerable  eccentricity  both  in  opinion  and 
conduct.  The  bias  of  his  politics,  and  the  tendency 
of  his  theories  to  materialism,  excited  a  powerful 
feeling  against  him,  which  much  exaggerated  his 
peculiarities.  We  annex  the  autograph  of  this  cele- 
brated poet. 


4.^AyP^ 


DASCHKOFF,  CATHARINE  ROMANOWNA, 
PRINCESS  OF.- This  celebrated  lady,  descended 
from  the  noble  family  of  WoronzofF,  and  the  early 
friend  and  confidant  of  the  empress  Catharine,  was 
born  in  1744,  and  became  a  widow  at  eighteen  years 
of  age.  She  endeavoured  to  eflFecl  the  accession  of 
Catharine  to  the  throne,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was 
in  favour  of  a  constitutional  limitation  of  the  imperial 
power.  In  a  military  dress,  and  on  horseback,  she 
led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  presence  of  Catharine, 
who  placed  herself  at  their  head,  and  precipitated  her 
husband  from  the  throne.  The  request  of  the 
Princess  DaschkofF  to  receive  the  command  of  the 
imperial  regiment  of  guards  was  refused,  and  she  did 
not  long  remain  about  the  person  of  Catharine. 
Study  became  her  favourite  employment.  From  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  she  had  acquired  the  high 
spirit  of  antiquity,  and  after  her  return  from  abroad 
in  1782  she  was  made  director  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  and  president  of  the  newly  established 
Russian  academy.  She  wrote  much  in  the  Russian 
language;  among  other  productions,  some  comedies. 
She  also  actively  promoted  the  publication  of  the 
dictionary  of  the  Russian  academy.  Her  death  took 
place  in  1810,  at  Moscow. 

DAUBENEY,  CHARLES,  a  theological  writer 
of  eminence,  was  born  in  1744,  and  educated  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Sarum  in  1784,  and  archdeacon  in  1804  ;  in  addition 
to  which  he  held  the  hving  of  North  Bradley  in 
Wiltshire.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "A 
Guide  to  the  Church,  in  Several  Discourses,  with  an 
Appendix."  In  addition  to  this  he  wrote  several 
other  works  of  considerable  merit.    He  died  in  1827. 

DAUBENTON,  or  D'AUBENTON,  LOUIS 
JEAN  MARIE,  a  naturalist  and  physician,  born  at 
Montbar  in  1716,  and  celebrated  for  his  participa- 
tion in  the  natural  history  of  quadrupeds  by  his 
early  friend  and  companion  BufFon  ;  the  anatomical 
part  of  which  was  prepared  by  Daubenton  with  great 
accuracy,  clearness,  and  sagacity.  He  refused  his 
assistance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  offended  at 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  first  part  by  Buf- 
fon,  in  which  the  anatomical  portion  was  omitted. 
The  cabinet  of  natural  history,  in  Paris,  of  which  he 


was  made  keeper  in  1745,  was,  by  the  united  exer- 
tions of  Daubenton  and  Buffon,  rendered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  in  the  capital.  In  1744 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  enriched  its  publications  by  a  number  of  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  and  also  by  researches  concern- 
ing the  species  of  animals  and  their  varieties,  the 
improvement  of  wool,  and  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  animals.  He  threw  much  light  upon  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  agriculture,  and  proposed  a  new  method 
for  the  classification  of  minerals.  He  contributed  to 
the  department  of  natural  history  in  the  "  Encyclope- 
dic." He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  numerous  works 
of  general  utility  ;  for  example,  "  Instruction  pour 
les  Bergers."  Unseduced  by  BufFon's  hypotheses, 
he  was  a  most  faithful  observer  of  nature.  During 
the  reign  of  terror,  when  every  one  was  required  to 
give  some  evidence  of  patriotic  spirit,  he  was  repre- 
sented to  his  section  as  employed  in  introducing  the 
Spanish  flocks  into  France.  He  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  apply  himself  quietly  to  his  studies  ;  and, 
though  his  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  the 
temperance  and  tranquillity  of  his  life  enabled  him 
to  reach  the  age  of  eighty-four  j'ears.  December  31, 
1799,  he  was  present,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  sitting 
of  the  senate,  and  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

DAUN,  LEOPOLD  JOSEPH  MARIA,  COUNT, 
an  Austrian  general,  who  was  born  in  1705,  and 
died  in  1766.  His  grandfather  and  father  had  served 
v/ith  distinction  in  the  Austrian  army.  He  gained 
his  first  laurels  in  the  Turkish  war,  which  lasted 
from  1737  to  1739,  in  which  he  was  major-general, 
and  distinguished  himself  also  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  His  skilful  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  and  his  marriage  with  the  coimtess  of  Fux,  a 
favourite  of  Maria  Theresa,  procured  for  him  the 
post  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and,  in  1757, 
that  of  general  field-marshal.  In  this  capacity  he 
commanded  the  Austrian  army  during  the  seven 
years'  war.  He  advanced  to  Kolin  against  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  was  at  that  time  besieging  Prague, 
and  gave  him  battle  in  June  1757,  compelling  the 
king  to  raise  the  siege,  and  evacuate  Bohemia.  Al- 
though he  conducted  with  the  greatest  prudence  and 
precaution,  he  ,was  defeated  at  Letithen,  Torgau,  and 
several  other  places.  Except  the  battle  of  Kolin,  his 
most  memorable  achievement  was  the  sitrprise  at 
Hochkirchen,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October, 
1758.  Here  he  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
Prussian  army  had  not  the  prince  of  Durlach  come 
up  too  late  with  his  column.  At  Torgau  in  1760, 
the  victory,  which  seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp, 
was  snatched  from  him  in  consequence  of  his  wounds 
and  the  resolution  of  Zethen.  Daun's  plan  of  delay, 
and  of  venturing  on  decisive  steps  rarely,  and  only 
on  great  occasions,  has  been  unjustly  censured. 
He  could  not  better  resist  a  general  like  Frederic 
the  Great,  who  was  not  accountable  to  a  superior, 
and  who,  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  could  op- 
pose successfully  only  by  a  rapid  succession  of  vic- 
tories over  the  separate  armies,  was  obliged  to  adopt 
the  boldest  expedients. 

DAVENANT,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet 
of  the  17th  century,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  as 
Oxford,  where  he  was  born,  in  1605.  After  some 
previous  education  at  a  grammar  school,  he  became 
a  student  at  Lincoln  College;  but  he  soon  left  the 
university,  and  obtained  the  office  of  page  to  the 
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duchess  of  Richmond,  from  whose  household  he  re- 
moved into  that  of  Gre\'ille,  Lord  Brooke,  a  noble- 
man eminent  for  his  literary  attainments.     He  was 
employed  in  preparing  several  masques  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  court ;  and,  on  the  death  of   Ben 
Jonson,  in  163",  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  laurel. 
On  hostilities  breaking  out  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliament,  Davenant  displayed  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause.     Being  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  1641,  he 
was  arrested,  but,  making  his  escape,  went  to  France. 
Thence  he  returned,  with  military  stores  sent  by  the 
queen,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  ordnance, 
under  the  duke  of  Newcastle — a  post  for  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  qualified  by  any  previous 
service.     At  the  siege  of  Gloucester  in  1643,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  king ;  and,  on  the  subsequent  de- 
cline of  the  royal  cause,  he  again  retired  to  France, 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.     In  1646  he  was 
sent  to  England  on  a  mission  from  the  queen ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  he  began  the  composition  of 
his  principal  work,  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Gondi- 
bert."     An  attempt  which   he  afteru-ards  made  to 
lead  a  French  colony  to  Virginia  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him.    The  ship,  in  which  he  had  sailed  from 
N'omiandy,  was  captured  by  a  cruiser  in  the  service 
of  the  English  parliament,  and  carried  into  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  Davenant  was  imprisoned  in  Cowes 
castle.     In  this  forlorn  captivit}',  from  which  he  had 
but  little  hope  of  escaping  alive,  he  composed  the  third  [ 
book  of  Gondibert.     In  October  1650  he  was  re- j 
moved  to  London  for  trial  before  the  high  commis- 
sion court.     His  life  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  j 
by  the  interposition  of  Milton.     There  is  a  corre- ' 
sponding  tradition,  that  Davenant  repaid  the  good 
offices  of  Milton  by  protecting  the  republican  poet  j 
after  the  restoration.    After  two  years'  imprisonment ! 
Sir  William  was  set  at  liberty,  when,  witli  the  con-  j 
nivance  of  those  in  power,  he  set  on  foot,  in  the  { 
metropolis,  a  species  of  dramatic  entertainments.  On  ; 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  to  England,  the  stage  was 


re-established  with  renewed  splendour,  and  Davenant 
became  patentee  of  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 


This  edifice,  which  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
theatres  of  the  period,  is  represented  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch. 

He  continued  to  employ  his  pen  and  his  talents  as 
a  theatrical  writer  and  manager  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  April  17,  166S.  "  Gondibert,"  the  prin- 
cipal production  of  this  WTiter,  was  never  finished. 
It  contains  some  truly  poetical  passages,  but  is,  upon 
the  whole,  possessed  of  too  httle  interest  to  require 
any  particular  notice. 

DAVID,  JACQUES  LOUIS,  the  founder  and 
greatest  painter  of  the  modern  French  school,  which 
he  brought  back  to  the  study  of  nature.  David  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1750,  and  went  in  1774  to  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to  historical 
painting.  He  visited  Rome  a  second  time  in  1784, 
and  finished  his  masterpiece,  the  Oath  of  the  Horatii, 
which  Louis  XVI.  had  commissioned  him  to  design 
from  a  scene  in  the  "  Horaces"  of  Corneille.  Con- 
noisseurs declared  that  this  piece  was  unequalled, 
and  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  Raphael.  In  the  same 
year  he  painted  his  Belisarius ;  in  1787,  the  Death 
of  Socrates;  and  in  17S8,  Paris  and  Helen.  His 
reputation  was  now  very  great  in  Paris;  and,  liaA-ing 
begun  to  be  distinguished  as  a  portrait  painter  also, 
he  might  have  enjoyed  a  tranquil  and  brilliant  career, 
if  he  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolution. 
Seized  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  liberty,  he  finished, 
in  1789,  a  large  painting,  representing  Brutus  con- 
demning his  sons  to  death.  He  also  furnished  the 
designs  of  the  numerous  monuments  and  republican 
festivals  of  that  time.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  an 
elector  in  Paris  ;  afterwards  a  deputy  in  the  national 
convention  ;  and,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  zealous  Jacobins,  and  wholly  devoted 
to  Robespierre.  He  proposed  to  erect  a  colossal 
monument  of  the  nation,  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  from  the 
materials  of  the  king's  statue  ;  and  at  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  voted  for  his  death.  In  January 
1794,  he  presided  in  the  convention,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  he  was  in  great  danger,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  painter  alone  preserved  him  from  the 
guillotine.  Among  the  scenes  of  the  revolution 
which  David  strove  to  immortalize  by  his  pencil,  are 
the  murders  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier,  and  particu- 
larly the  oath  in  the  tennis-court,  and  the  entrance  of 
Louis  into  the  national  assembly  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  in  1790  he  presented  to  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  1 799  he  executed  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women  (the  masterpiece  of  his  genius),  from  the 
exhibition  of  which  he  received,  as  it  is  said,  100,000 
francs.  In  1804  the  emperor  appointed  him  his  first 
painter,  and  directed  him  to  execute  four  pieces, 
among  whicli  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Among  his  finest  works  of 
this  period  were  many  representations  of  the  em- 
peror ;  particularly  that  in  which  the  first  consul 
was  represented  on  horseback,  on  moimt  Bernard, 
pointing  out  to  his  troops  the  path  to  glory.  In 
1814  David  painted  Leonidas,  his  last  painting  in 
Paris.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  ap- 
pointed David  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
After  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVI II.  he  was 
included  in  the  decree  which  banished  all  regicides 
from  France.  He  then  established  himself  at  Brus- 
sels ;  and,  upon  the  new  organization  of  the  Institute, 
he  was  excluded  from  that-liody  in  April  1816.  In 
Brussels  he  painted  Cupid  lea\-ing  the  arms  of 
Psyche.      The  latest  of  his   productions, — ^  enus. 
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Cupid,  and  the  Graces,  disarming  Mars, — wliich  he 
finished  at  Brussels  in  1S24,  was  much  admired  at 
Paris.  David  died  in  exile  at  Brussels,  on  tlie  29th 
of  December,  1825.     The  opinions  of  the  merits  of 
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DAVIS,  JO  HN,  an  enterprising  English  navi- 
gator, born  at  Sandridge  in  Devonshire.  He  went 
to  sea  when  young,  and  in  15S5  was  sent  with  two 
vessels  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  He  was 
this  artist  are  various  ;  but  the  praise  of  correct  de-  ]  unable  to  land  on  the  southerly  cape  of  Greenland, 
lineation  and  happy  colouring  is  universally  con-  on  account  of  the  ice,  and,  steering  a  north-west 
ceded  to  him.  He  found  in  the  history  of  his  time,  I  course,  discovered  a  country  surrounded  with  green 
in  the  commotions  of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  j  islands,  lat.  Gi°  15',  the  inhabitants  of  which  in- 
the  materials  of  his  representations.  The  most  cele-  i  formed  him  that  there  was  a  great  sea  to  the  north 
brated  of  his  paintings,  as  the  Oath  of  the  Horatii !  and  west.  Under  lat.  6fj°  40',  he  reached  a  coast 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,  have  been  pur-  ;  entirely  free  from  ice,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
chased  by  the  French  government,  and  placed  in  the  i  which  he  called  Cape  of  God's  Mercy.  Sailing  west, 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  he   entered   a  strait  from  twenty  to  thirty  leagues 

DAVIDSON,  LUCRETIA  MARIA. — This  young  i  wide,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  passage  ;  but  the 
American  lady  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  early  •  weather  being  unfavourable  and  the  wind  contrary, 
genius.  She  was  born  at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  after  six  days  of  unsuccessful  effort  he  set  sail  for 
Champlain,  in  1808,  and  when  she  was  only  four  |  England.  'I'he  strait  has  since  received  and  retained 
years  old,  a  number  of  her  little  l)ooks  were  foiuid  i  his  name.  Davis  made  two  more  voyages  for  the 
filled  with  rude  drawings,  and  accompanied  by  a '  same  purpose,  but  was  prevented  Ijy  the  ice  from 
number  of  verses  in  explanation  of  them,  written  in  ;  attaining  his  object,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
the  characters  of  the  printed  alphabet.  As  her '  Baffin  afterwards  distinguished  himself.  In  1G05 
parents  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  was,  j  Dans  was  kiUed  by  Japanese  pirates  in  the  Indian  seas. 
from  an  early  age,  much  employed  in  domestic  j  DAVIES,  SIR  JOHN,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
services,  but  every  moment  of  leisure  was  devoted  to  I  poet,  who  was  born  in  1570.  After  receiving  a  good 
reading.  A  tender  heart,  a  warm  sensibility,  an  ,  education  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Elizabeth 
ardent  and  vivid  imagination,  an  eager  desire  for  |  and  James ;  having  been  by  the  latter  created  a  ser- 
knowledge,  characterized  her  earlier  effusions ;  the  '  geant  at  law.     His   poetical  and  other  tracts  were 


later  are  marked  with  the  melancholy  traces  of  a 
wasting  frame,  and  a  dejected  spirit  feeling  the  fatal 
approaches  of  death.  We  know  of  no  instance  of  so 
early,  so  ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit  of  intellectual 
advancement,  except  in  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and 
Kirke  White.  In  October,  1824,  a  gentleman,  who 
was  informed  of  her  ardent  desire  for  education, 
placed  her  at  a  female  seminary,  where  her  incessant 


much  admired.     He  died  in  December  162G. 

DAVIES,  JOHN,  a  Welsh  divine  and  antiquar}% 
who  left  two  works  on  the  English  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  first  was  published  in  1621,  and  the 
second  in  the  year  following.  He  also  assisted  in 
the  version  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  which  was  published 
in  1620. 

DAVIES,  THOMAS,  a  miscellaneous  writer  and 


application  soon  destroyed  her  constitution,  already  bookseller,  who  was  bom  in  1712.  He  was  educated 
debilitated  by  previous  disease;  and  gradually  sinking  I  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  having 
under  her  malady,  she  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  j  been  some  time  on  the  stage  he  became  a  book- 
1825,  before  completing  her  seventeenth  year.  [seller.     Mr.  Davies  published   several  biooraphical 

DAVIE,  WILLIAM  RICHARDSON,  was  born  works,  of  which  the  best  is  a  "  Life  of  David  Gar- 
in  June  1756.  He  was  taken  to  America  at  the  age  rick."  He  died  in  1785,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's, 
of  six  years,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa-    Covent  Garden. 

tion  in  North  Carolina,  and  commenced  the  study  1  DAVILA,  ARRIGO  CATERING,  an  Itahan 
of  the  law;  but  he  soon  yielded  to  the  military  spirit  j  statesman  and  historian,  who  was  born  in  1576. 
which  was  excited  by  the  war  of  independence.  He  1  His  father,  who  fled  to  Venice  after  the  concjuest  of 
obtained  the  command  of  a  company  attached  to  ]  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  in  1571,  introduced  him  to  the 
Count  Pulaski's  legion,  quickly  rose  in  rank,  and  !  French  court,  where  he  was  made  page ;  he  after- 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal,  courage,  |  wards  entered  the  French  ser-ice,  in  which  he  highly 
and  talents  as  an  officer.  During  the  arduous  and  j  distinguished  himself.  At  the  desire  of  his  father  he 
sanguinary  war  in  the  south,  he  was  constantly  use-  I  returned  to  Italy  in  1599,  entered  the  Venetian  ser- 
ful  and  energetic,  and  a  principal  favourite  of  j  vice,  gradually  rose  to  the  post  of  governor  of  Dal- 
generals  Sumpter  and  Greene.  At  the  end  of  the  !  matia,  Friuh,  and  the  island  of  Candia,  and  was 
revolutionary  struggle,  he  devoted  himself,  with  esteemed  at  Venice  the  first  man  in  the  republic  after 
signal  success,  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  1787  the  doge.  While  travellincr  in  16.31,  on  public  busi- 
he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carohna  ness,  he  was  shot  by  a  man  from  whom  he  demanded 
to  represent  that  state  in  the  convention  that  met  in  !  carriages  to  continue  his  journey.  He  is  principally 
Philadelphia  to  frame  a  federal  constitution.   Sickness  j  celebrated  for  his    "  Historv  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 


in  his  family  required  his  presence  at  home  before  the 


in  the  list  of  the  signers.  In  the  state  convention  in 
North  Carolina,  assembled  to  accept  or  reject  the 
instrument,  he  was  the  ablest  and  most  ardent  of  its 
advocates.  In  the  year  1799  he  v/as  elected  gover- 
nor of  that  state,  and,  soon  after,  appointed  by 
President  Adams  envoy  to  France,  along  with  Chief- 
justice  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Murray.  On  his  return, 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Tivoli,  a  beautiful  estate  on 
the  Catawba  river,  South  Carolina.  He  died  at 
Camden  in  the  year  1820. 


France,  from  1559  to  1598."     This  has  been  trans- 


work  was  completed,  and  therefore  his  name  is  not   lated  into  several  languages,  and  deserves  a  place 


near  the  works  of  Guicciardini  and  Machiavelli. 

DAVOUST,  LOUIS  NICHOLAS.— This  noble- 
man was  one  of  Bonaparte's  most  .skilful  officers. 
He  was  born  in  1770  at  Amaux,  and  studied  at  the 
military  school  at  Brienne.  He  distinguished  him- 
self under  Dumouriez,  in  the  battles  of  Jemappe  and 
Neerwinden ;  and  when  Dumouriez,  after  the  battle 
of  Neerwinden,  treated  with  Coburg,  Davoust  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  seizing  the  former  in  the 
midst   of  his   army,  and   nearly  succeeded  in  the 
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attempt.  In  June  1793  he  was  made  general ;  but 
the  decree  which  removed  the  ex-nobles  from  the 
service  deprived  him  of  his  command,  but  he 
was  afterwards  restored  to  the  arm)'.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Luxembourg,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Rhine,  under  Pichegru.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Manheim,  but  was  soon  exchanged,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  1797,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  by  his  prudence  and  courage.  In  the  Italian 
campaigns,  under  Bonaparte,  he  became  zealously 
attached  to  that  general,  and  he  accompanied  him  to 
Egypt,  v/here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  intre- 
pidity. It  was  he  who,  after  the  battle  of  Aboukir, 
attacked  and  conquered  the  village.  He  embarked 
for  France  from  Alexandria,  with  Desaix,  after  the 
convention  of  El-.\rish,  but  they  were  captured  by 
an  English  frigate,  near  the  Hieres.  Bonaparte 
afterwards  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Italy.  After  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  grenadiers  of  the 
consular  guard,  which,  from  this  battle,  was  called 
the  granite  columns.  When  Napoleon  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  he  created  Davoust  marshal  of  the 
empire,  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
colonel-general  of  the  imperial  guard  of  grenadiers. 
In  the  campaign  of  1805  he  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  appointment,  particularly  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  where  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
the  army.  In  1806  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
corps  into  Saxony,  and  at  Auerstadt,  where  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  the  day  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres,  that 
Napoleon  created  him  duke  of  Auerstadt.  After 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  war  of  1809  against  Austria 
his  marches  through  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  the 
engagement  at  Ratisbon,  were  hazardous  enterprises, 
and  he  had  an  important  share  in  the  victory  at  Eck- 
muhl.  In  the  battle  of  Aspern  only  one  of  his  four 
divisions  was  engaged,  the  greatest  part  of  which, 
with  its  general,  St.  Hilaire,  perished  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Danube.  In  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
Davoust  commanded  the  right  wing,  to  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  which  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was 
mainly  owing.  After  the  peace.  Napoleon  cre- 
ated him  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and  in  1811  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  Hanseatic  departments. 
In  1813  he  commanded  50,000  men,  French  and 
Danes,  in  Mecklenburg ;  but  was  soon  besieged  in 
Hamburgh,  which  suffered  at  that  time  very  severely. 
Davoust  was  in  a  critical  situation,  and  could  sup- 
port his  army  only  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and 
he  lost,  during  the  siege,  as  many  as  11,000  men. 
In  IS  14  he  published,  at  Paris,  a  defence  of  himself 
from  the  charge  of  cruelty  towards  Hamburgh.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  in  March  1815, 
he  was  made  minister  of  war,  and  when  the  allies 
advanced  to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Davoust,  as  commander-in-chief,  concluded  a  mili- 
tary convention  with  Blucher  and  Wellington,  in 
compliance  with  which  he  led  the  French  army  be- 
yond the  Loire.  He  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII., 
exhorting  the  army  to  follow  his  example,  and  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  the  king  surrendered  the 
command  to  Marshal  Macdonald.  For  this  service 
he  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  court.  Davoust 
died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1823.  Firmness  of  cha- 
racter, personal  bravery,  and  a  military  rigour  often 
approaching  to  cruelty,  were  his  chief  characteristics. 


Davoust  left  two  daughters,  and  a  son  who  inherited 
the  rank  of  a  peer. 

DAVY,  SIR  HUMPHREY,  BART.— Chemical 
science  is  more  indebted  to  this  illustrious  individual 
than  to  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  same 
department  of  study.  Like  most  of  our  reaUy  emi- 
nent men,  he  commenced  his  career  in  comparatively 
humble  life,  and  explored  for  himself  a  path  which 
ultimately  placed  him  on  the  highest  eminence  of 
human  ambition.  He  was  born  at  Penzance  in 
Cornwall,  December  17th,  1779  ;  and,  after  having 
received  the  iiidiments  of  a  classical  education,  he 
was  placed  with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  who  pro- 
nounced him  an  "  idle  and  incorrigible  boy."  He 
had,  however,  already  distinguished  himself  at  school, 
and  a  taste  for  chemistry,  which  he  displayed  in  some 
experiments  on  the  air  contained  in  sea-weed,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Dr.  Beddoes. 
The  latter,  who  had  just  established  a  pneumatical 
institution  at  Bristol,  off'ered  him  the  place  of  assist- 
ant in  his  laboratory.  Here  Davy  discovered  the 
respirability  and  exhilarating  effect  of  the  nitrous 
oxide.  He  published  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
under  the  title  of  "  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
Researches,"  &c.  This  work  immediately  obtained 
him  the  place  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Institution. 

It  gives  us  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Da^v)',  that,  flattered  as  he  was  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  the  admiration  of 
courtiers  and  the  nobility  of  the  great  metropolis, 
and  honoured  as  he  was  throughout  the  scientific 
world  with  encomiums  which  were  enough  to  turn 
the  brain  of  any  ordinary  young  man,  he  could  still 
condescend  to  carry  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments into  the  tannery  and  the  farm-yard,  and  unite 
his  labours  with  those  of  the  humblest  of  our  race.  This 
benevolent  zeal  to  render  himself  useful  to  his  fellow- 
men  displayed  itself  on  many  other  occasions ;  and 
the  benefits  which  thus  accrued  from  his  labours  to 
numerous  classes  of  society  were  strikingly  acknow- 
ledged in  the  homage  that  was  afterwards  paid  to  his 
memory  by  diflferent  orders  of  artisans. 

The  principal  objects  which  Davy  proposed  to 
himself  were,  first,  to  ascertain  the  food  of  plants, 
and  hence  to  learn  the  best  method  of  supplying  it ; 
secondly,  to  investigate  the  nature  of  different  soils, 
and  thus  to  detect  the  latent  causes  of  productiveness 
or  sterility,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  one  and 
applying  the  proper  remedy  to  the  other ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  examine  the  nature  of  manures,  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  their  fertilizing  powers,  pre- 
venting their  waste,  and  multiplying  their  number 
and  variety.  We  regard  his  efforts  as  having  been 
by  far  the  most  successful  on  the  last  point.  In- 
quiries respecting  the  food  of  plants,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  functions  of  living  vegetables, 
belong  rather  to  physiology  than  to  chemistry ;  the 
method  of  deciding  on  the  qualities  of  a  soil,  from 
the  knowledge  of  its  constituent  principles,  is  too 
refined  for  the  simple  art  of  husbandry ;  but  since 
manures  undergo  various  chemical  changes,  and  owe 
their  peculiar  properties  to  these  changes,  they  pre- 
sent inquiries  which  are  strictly  chemical,  and  which' 
none  but  the  chemist  can  satisfactorily  answer.  Had 
Davy,  by  his  agricultural  inquiries,  ascertained 
nothing  more  than  that  the  most  fertilizing  portions 
of  many  of  the  best  manures  are  likewise  the  most 
volatile,  and  had  he  done  nothing  mere  than  furnish 
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the  rules  which  he  estabhshed  to  jjrevent  the  waste 
of  these  portions,  he  would  have  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  agriculture  of  the  greatest  importance.  Al- 
though treatises  had  previously  been  written  with 
the  view  of  reducing  several  branches  of  husl)andry 
to  a  science,  yet  the  "  Agricultural  Chemistry"  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  the  first,  and  continues  to  be 
the  last  work,  that  presents  to  the  agriculturist  a 
digested  code  of  laws  constituting  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  his  art.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  were  practically  acquainted  with 
farming ;  and  the  high  authority  conceded  to  this 
work,  not  only  by  them  but  by  all  enlightened  agri- 
culturists, is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
its  doctrines,  and  its  freedom  from  all  visionary  hy- 
potheses incompatible  with  ex])erience.  Consider- 
ing that  when  he  commenced  this  course  of  lectures 
lie  was  only  twenty-tv.o  years  of  age,  and  had  not 
been  bred  on  the  farm,  but  had  spent  his  life  chiefly 
with  books  and  in  the  laboratory,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  facility  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  practical  agriculturist ;  and 
we  recognise  in  him,  as  in  Franklin,  an  uncommon 
\mion  of  the  philosopher  with  the  man  of  strong 
common  sense. 

The  foregoing  lectures,  together  with  his  public 
lectures  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, appear  to  have  occupied  a  great  share  of 
his  attention  from  1802  to  1806,  when  we  arrive  at  a 
neAV  era  in  his  life.     It  was  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  he  made  his  brilliant  discoveries  in 
galvanism.     The  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of 
the  fi.Yed  alkalies,  which  has  led  also  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  earths,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries   hitherto  made  in  chemistry, 
and  deservedly  ranks  with  the  discovery  of  carbonic 
acid  by  Dr.  Black,  of  oxygen  gas  by  Dr.   Priestley, 
and  of  the  composition  of  water  by  Mr.  Cavendish. 
Some  men  of  intelligence,  however,  not  particularly 
conversant  with  chemical  science,  have   expressed 
their  inability  to  comprehend   the   reason   why  so 
much  importance  has  been  actached  to  the  galvanic 
discoveries   of    Davy,   or  why  they  have  been  re- 
warded with  such  unbounded  applause, — to  evolve 
from  a  piece  of  potash  a  metallic  globule  seems  too 
inconsiclerable   a  matter  to  deserve  the   popularity 
with   which    the  achievement   has   been   rewarded. 
But  they  do  not  reflect  that  it  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  chemical  analysis  that  discoveries,  made 
with  the  minutest  quantities  of  bodies,  often  lead  to 
the  grandest  conclusions.     Thus  a  drop  of  water  was 
no  sooner  resolved    into    its   constituent  elements, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,    than  a  new    flood  of  light 
beamed  forth  upon  the  world  ;  not  only  displaying 
to  the  mind,  in  a  new  and  more  interesting  view,  the 
expanse  of  waters,  but  revealing  at  once  the  cause 
of  innumerable  phenomena  of  chemistry  which  de- 
pend on  the  agencies  of  watei',  and  disclosing  the 
mysterious  constitution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
a  particle  of  potash  conducted  us  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  constitution  of  the  solid  globe  itself. 
To  pass  by  the  remarkable    and  brilliant  physical 
properties  of  potassium,  it  became  moreover,  in  its 
turn,  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  investigating  the 
composition  of  many  other  bodies  ;    for  it  was   its 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen,   the  strongest  possessed 
by  any  known  body,  that  had  enabled  it,  under  all  | 
previous  trials,  to  disguise  its  metallic  nature ;  but,  I 
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this  oxygen  being  withdrawn  from  it,  potassium  it- 
self now  became  a  powerful  agent  of  analysis,  ap- 
propriating to  itself  as  it  does  the  oxygen  of  every 
other  substance  that  contains  it. 

It  is  a  far  greater  merit  in  science  to  discover  new 
powers  of  nature,  or  new  facts  which  admit  of  ex- 
tensive generalization,  than  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  new  individual  bodies  or  insulated  facts. 
How  widely  have  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  and 
that  of  the  similarity  of  equiangular  triangles,  ex- 
tended the  emi)ire  of  mathematics  !  The  discovery 
of  Jupiter's  satellites  and  of  Saturn's  ring  was  each  an 
interesting  occurrence  in  astronomy  ;  but  they  were 
facts  of  comparatively  small  extent ;  while  Ncvt'ton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  finding  the 
true  key  which  unlocked  the  system  of  the  world. 
No  higher  proof  could  be  given  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  galvanic  discoveries  of  Davy  were  held  by 
the  most  competent  judges  than  that  which  was 
given  by  the  French  Institute,  in  awarding  to  him 
the  splendid  prize  offered  by  them  for  the  greatest 
discovery  in  galvanism.  The  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  powers  and  properties  of  natural  bodies,  are  the 
birthright  of  no  nation  or  tribe,  but  belong  in  com- 
mon to  the  whole  family  of  man;  and  he  who  de- 
velopes  those  laws,  and  extends  the  empire  of  man 
over  matter,  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  it  is  reason- 
able that,  in  relation  to  discoveries  of  this  kind, 
national  partialities  should  give  way  to  a  feeling  as 
enlarged  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  imiversal.  lliis 
doctrine  is  clear ;  but  to  see  it  when  the  prize  is  to 
adorn  the  crown  and  swell  the  triumphs  of  an 
ancient  and  hated  rival,  a  rival  no  less  in  arts  than 
in  arms, —  to  see  it  through  schemes  of  conquest 
designed  to  humble  and  destroy  the  nation  itself, — 
evinces  a  magnanimity  of  which  the  records  of 
science  aflford  but  few  examples.  The  honour  which 
this  deed  I'eflects  on  the  memory  of  the  late  emperor 
of  France,  under  whose  sanction  and  appropriation 
the  prize  is  imderstood  to  have  lieen  awarded,  plainly 
shows  how  much  shorter  and  surer  a  way  ambition 
may  find  to  distinction  and  renown,  by  splendid  acts 
of  justice  and  magnanimity,  than  by  deeds  of  op- 
pression and  rapine. 

The  year  1810  marks  another  distinct  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Sir  Humjihrey  Davy.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  he  brought  forward  his  theory  respecting  the 
nature  of  chlorine  or  oxy-m.iriatic  acid,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  miCmorable  controversy  on  this  subject 
that  agitated  the  schools  of  chemistry  during  the  ten 
following  years.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  our  philosopher  saw  himself  standing  alone 
with  the  whole  army  of  chemists  arrayed  against 
him ;  at  the  close  of  it,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  nearly  all  of  them  on  his  side. 

It  has  been  said  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  he  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  nature  and  understood  her 
analogies  so  fully  that  he  always  guessed  right. 
The  increasing  probability  which  has  followed  many 
of  the  novel  hints  and  suggestions  thrown  otit  by 
our  philosopher,  at  a  very  early  period  (for  examj)le, 
those  resi)ecting  the  identity  of  chemical,  and  electri- 
cal attractions,  the  geological  agencies  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  and  the  simple 
nature  of  chlorine),  almost  persuades  us  to  apply  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  a  similar  remark. 

In  the  year  1812,   at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  Davy 
stood  on  one  of  the  proudest  heights  of  science.     By 
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his  extraordinary  discoveries  he  had  extended  the 
empire  of  man  over  matter;  by  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  united  with  great  ingenuity  of  research, 
he  had  changed  tlie  features  of  chemical  science,  he 
had  brought  o^■er  to  his  own  views  nearly  the  whole 
chemical  world,  he  had  secured  the  homage  of  many 
scientific  bodies  m  different  countries,  and  com- 
manded universal  admiration.  If  we  look  over 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  "  Scientific 
Journals,"  from  1798  to  lSl-2,  the  rapidity  with 
which  we  find  his  great  achievements  to  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  reminds  us  of  nothing  less  than 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  which,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, were  gained  within  the  same  short  period, 
and  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  life.  Nor  did  the 
Macedonian  distinguish  his  youth  by  more  extra- 
ordinary conquests  over  man  than  our  philosopher 
signalized  his  by  conquests  over  matter.  Nor  can 
we  forbear  to  pursue  the  comparison,  and  remark 
how  transient  were  the  monuments  which  the  hero 
erected  for  himself,  for  how  short  a  space  he  bi-oke 
the  stream  of  time,  which  soon  closed  up  again  and 
flowed  on  as  before,  while  the  achie\-ements  of  the 
philosopher,  developing  as  they  do  the  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  are  alike  imperishable,  and  bear  in 
themselves  the  elements  of  immortality.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  universal  a])prohation  that  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  selected  Mr.  Davy  as 
the  first  subject  to  receive  at  his  hands  the  honours 
of  knighthood. 

Released  now  from  the  arduous  duties  of  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  having 
become  the  possessor  at  once  of  an  amiable  lady  ancl 
a  large  fortune,  he  seems  to  have  seated  himself  to 
take  an  account  of  his  stock  of  science  and  to  digest 
plans  for  a  life  of  learned  leisure.  How  far  it  proved 
to  be  the  true  otitim  cum  dujnitate  his  subsequent 
history  will  show.  His  "  Elements  of  Chemical 
Philosophy"  shortly  appeared  as  the  first  fruits  of 
this  retirement,  purportmg  to  be,  as  was  su])])osed, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  embrace  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  science.  Although  it  advances  no 
further  in  the  system  than  to  e.\pound  the  "  laws 
of  chemical  changes,"  and  to  give  the  history  of 
"  undecompounded  bodies,"  which  is  all  included 
in  a  small  volume  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages, 
yet  it  com]nehends  so  much  of  chemical  science  that 
Dr.  Ure  ackno\\ledges  that  much  of  the  purely  che- 
mical part  of  his  dictionary  is  derived  from  this  work 
alone.  His  "  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry" 
were  published  about  the  same  time ;  and  these 
works,  along  with  the  volume  of  "  Researches" 
before  mentioned,  each  of  which  has  been  a  rich 
mine  from  which  compilers  have  drawn,  have  made 
Sir  Hum})hrey  extensively  known  to  the  world  as 
an  author.  The  "  Elements"  are  characterized  by  a 
strictness  of  method,  and  a  purity  and  elegance  of 
diction,  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
who,  in  early  life,  have  been  precluded  from  the  ad- 
vantages of'  an  academic  education.  Retirement 
from  the  active  and  professional  duties  of  science 
is  frequently  attended  with  the  same  inglorious  sloth 
and  barren  inactivity  as  retirement  from  the  active 
scenes  of  business  ;  but  from  the  variety  of  know- 
ledge disjjlayed  in  some  of  the  subsequent  writings 
of  Sir  Humphrey,  particularly  in  his  discourses 
before  the  Royal  Society,  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  he  devoted  much  of  the  time  now  at  his  disposal 
to  the  cultivation  ot  general  science  and  hterature. 


But,  among  the  privileges  conferred  by  a  learned 
leisure  and  an  easy  fortune,  few  could  have  been  so 
gratifying  to  Sir  Humphrey  as  the  opportunity  for 
foreign  travel.  Nature,  and  art,  and  the  society  of 
the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  severally  offered  their 
allurements.  If  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature  in  his  labora- 
tory, it  was,  like  the  sight  of  Belzoni's  models  of  the 
eternal  pyramids,  only  in  those  miniature  representa- 
tions which  inspire  a  restless  curiosity  to  see  the 
grand  originals.  Art  also  conspires  with  nature  to 
exemplify  the  principles  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
studied  :  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the  one, 
and  the  most  stupendous  as  well  as  delightful  exhibi- 
tions of  the  other,  invited  him  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  continent  also  abounded  with  the  luminaries  of 
science,  with  which  a  mind  like  his  would  love  to 
blend  its  light.  A  nation  is  interested  in  the  travels 
of  such  a  citizen.  The  whole  world  is  to  him  an  El 
Dorado ;  from  every  land  and  sea  he  gathers  gold 
and  pearls,  and  returns  deeply  freighted  with  the 
intellectual  riches  of  other  climes,  to  jiour  them  into 
the  lap  of  his  country.  The  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" bear  ample  testimcmy  how  justly  this  remark 
applies  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

The  beautiful  remains  of  ancient  painting  at  Rome 
and  Pompeii  suggested  the  means  of  ascertaining, 
by  actual  analysis,  the  nature  of  those  pigments 
which  have  retained  their  freshness  and  brilliancy 
through  so  many  centuries.  By  such  means  the 
artist  is  taught  how  to  prepare  for  himself  the  azure 
of  Egypt  and  the  purple  of  Tyre.  The  manuscripts 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  originally  I696 
in  number,  excited  the  hoj)es  of  the  scholar  that, 
could  some  m.ethod  be  devised  for  unrolling  them, 
we  should  find  many  of  those  works  of  the  ancients 
(as  the  deficient  ])arts  of  "  Aristotle,"  or  of  "  Livy"), 
tlie  loss  of  which  is  so  deeply  deplored.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey had  made  a  few  experiments  on  certain  frag- 
ments of  papyri  while  in  England  in  181.S,  which  en- 
coiu'aged  the  belief  that  chemical  agents  might  be 
fovmd,  which  could  be  so  aji])lied  to  the  manuscripts 
as  to  separate  their  folds  without  destroying  their 
texture.  Lord  Li\erpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
even  the  prince  regent,  afforded  ample  means  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  such  an  undertaking ;  and 
the  experiments  were  ])rosecuted  for  two  months 
upon  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  museum  at 
Naples.  During  this  period  he  succeeded  in  par- 
tially unrolling  twenty-three  manuscrijjts,  and  he 
examined  about  120  more,  which  afforded  no  hopes 
of  success.  In  addition  to  the  labour,  in  itself  diffi- 
cult and  unpleasant,  he  had  to  encounter  unexpected 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  jealous  superin- 
tendents of  the  nuiseum  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  in- 
duced to  abandon  the  undertaking  before  he  had 
fulfilled  the  anticipation  he  had  inspired.  The  en- 
terprise, however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  en- 
tirely aljortive.  Its  results  threw  some  light  upon 
the  character  of  this  collection  of  manuscripts,  and 
upon  the  modes  of  writing  employed  by  the  ancients. 

The  volcano  of  Vesuvius  presented  an  object  to 
his  curiosity,  unembarrassed  by  any  impediments  of 
human  jealousy.  It  was  the  more  interesting  to  our 
philosophic  observer  because  it  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  comparing  its  phenomena  with  a  con- 
jecture he  had  thro^A■n  out  in  a  paper  on  the  decom- 
position of  the  earths,  published  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions"  in  1S12,  that  the  metals  of  the 
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alkalies  and  eaiths  might  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  and,  on  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  give  rise  to  volcanic  fires.  The  facts,  as  oIj- 
served  at  Vesuvius,  appeared  to  strengthen  this  sup- 
position, and  the  opinion  is  evidently  gaining  ground 
among  geologists. 

The  year  1815  was  rendered  memorable  Ijy  the  in- 
vention of  the  safety  lamp.  A  species  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  called  by  the  miners  fire-damj),  is  ex- 
tricated in  the  coal-mines,  which, on  lieing  mixed  with 
iitmospheric  air,  takes  fire  from  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
and  explodes  with  the  violence  of  a  magazine.  The 
explosion  that  occurred  at  the  Felling  colliery,  in  the 
year  1812,  wlitn  101  persons  suddenly  lost  their  li\'es, 
under  aggravated  horrors,  filled  all  tlie  coal  districts 
of  England  with  terror  and  dismay.  Several  methods 
had  Ijeen  devised  to ob\iate  these  formidable  dangers, 
but  they  had  all  proved  either  ineffectual  or  inap- 
plicable to  common  use.  'I'he  poor  miners  were  left 
to  grope  their  way  in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  coal- 
])its,  with  no  other  light  than  that  derived  from  sparks 
<jf  steel,  or  encounter  the  hazard  of  a  sudden  and 
awful  death.  Their  families  were  on  the  rack  of  tor- 
menting fears,  and  parted  with  them,  as  they  left 
their  homes  in  the  morning,  with  sad  and  gloomy 
forebodings. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  application  was  made  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whose  rare  union  of  scientific 
knowledge  with  mechanical  ingenuity  marked  him 
out  as  the  man  of  all  others  most  likely  to  afford 
relief.  It  seemed,  however,  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
It  was  like  asking  him  to  discover  a  method  of 
making  a  coal  of  fire  barn  in  the  midst  of  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  without  infiaming  it.  The  process  by 
which  he  advanced  to  the  discovery  was  so  curious 
and  instructive  that  we  are  induced  to  follow  it  step 
by  step.  First,  he  ascertained  by  full  and  exact  in- 
tjuiries  all  the  facts  of  the  case  as  known  to  the 
miners.  Secondly,  he  proceeded  to  learn  more  fully 
the  properties  of  the  agent  which  he  was  to  attem})t  to 
control.  What  is  this  fire-damp  ?  He  analyzed  it  and 
found  it  to  be,  as  other  chemists  had  said,  a  variety  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  And  this  dangerous  enemy 
to  our  miners  was  shorn  of  half  its  terrors  by  the  em- 
j)loyment  of  a  tissue  woven  of  iron  wire.  It  may  be 
j)roper  to  add,  that  though  explosions  have  since 
occurred,  their  frequency  has  been  most  materially 
diminished. 

Such  was  his  great  celebritj'  at  this  period  of  his 
career  that  persons  of  the  highest  rank  contended 
for  the  honour  of  his  company  at  dinner,  and  he  did 
not  possess  sufficient  resolution  to  resist  the  gratifi- 
cation thus  afforded,  although  it  generally  ha])pened 
that  his  pursuits  in  the  laboratory  were  not  sus- 
pended until  the  appointed  dinner  hour  had  passed. 
On  his  return  in  the  evening,  he  resumed  his  che- 
mical labours,  and  commonly  continued  them  till 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  yet  tlie 
servants  of  the  establishment  not  unfrequently  found 
that  he  had  risen  before  them.  The  greatest  of  all 
his  wants  was  time,  and  the  expedients  by  v.hich  he 
economised  it  often  placed  hnn  in  very  ridiculous 
positions,  and  gave  rise  to  habits  of  the  most  eccen- 
tric description.  Driven  to  an  extremity,  he  would  in 
haste  put  on  fresh  linen,  without  removing  that 
which  was  underneath  ;  and,  singular  as  the  fact  may 
appear,  he  has  been  known,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
.grave-digger  in  "  Hamlet,"  to  wear  no  less  than  five 
shirts  and  as  many  jjair  of  stockings  at  the  same 
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time,  so  that  exclamations  of  surprise  very  frequent- 
ly escaped  from  his  friends  at  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  he  increased  and  declined  in  corpulence. 

iiut  we  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  his  brief  Imt 
brilliant  career.  In  18 IS  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  ])resident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  presided  over  that  institution  for  several 
years.  In  182.'>  liis  health  assumed  a  A'ery  delicate 
character;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  Sir 
Humphry  determined  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
He  was  in  Rome  early  in  1829,  and,  with  that  rest- 
lessness which  characterizes  the  disease  under  which 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  suffered,  he  became  extremely 
desirous  of  quitting  that  city  and  of  establishing 
himself  at  Geneva.  His  friends  were  naturally 
anxious  to  gratify  every  wish ;  and  Lady  Davy 
therefore  preceded  him  on  the  journey,  in  order  that 
she  might  prepare  for  his  comfortable  reception  at 
that  i)lace.  Apartments  were  accordingly  in  readi- 
ness for  him  at  L'Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  in  the  Rue 
da  Rhone  ;  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  28th  of  May, 
having  slept  the  preceding  evening  at  Chambery,  he 
arrived  at  Geneva,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Tobin,  and  his  servant. 

At  four  o'clock  he  dined,  ate  heartily,  v/as  un- 
usually cheerful,  and  joked  with  the  waiter  al)out  the 
cookery  of  the  fish,  which  he  appeared  particularly  to 
admire ;  and  he  desired  that,  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  the  hotel,  he  might  be  daily  supplied  wilh  every 
possiljie  variety  that  the  lake  afforded.  He  drank 
tea  at  eleven,  and,  having  directed  that  the  feather- 
bed should  be  removed,  retired  to  rest  at  twelve. 

His  servant,  who  slept  in  a  bed  parallel  to  his  own, 
in  the  same  alcove,  was,  however,  very  shortly  called 
to  attend  him,  and  he  desired  that  his  brother  might 
be  summoned.  On  Dr.  Davy's  entering  the  room, 
he  said,  "  I  am  dying,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  "and, 
when  it  is  all  over,  I  desire  that  no  disturbance  of 
any  kind  may  be  made  in  the  house ;  lock  the 
door,  and  let  every  one  retire  quietly  to  his  ajiart- 
ment."  He  ex])ired  at  a  quarter  before  three  o'clock 
v/ithout  a  struggle. 

Tlie  best  sjiecimen  of  Sir  Hum])hrey  Davy's  lite- 
rary labours  is  his  "  Salmonia,"  but  the  "Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society"  abound  with  pajiers  of 
the  most  elaborate  kind,  and  frequently  clothed  in  the 
most  poetical  language.    We  subjoin  his  autograph. 


DAVY,  WILLIAM. — 1'here  are  few  more  striking 
examjiles  of  the  effects  of  ]jerse\'ering  industry  on 
record  than  is  furnished  in  the  life  of  this  ingenious 
man.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Exeter,  and  afterwards  took  a  degree  at  Baliol  Col- 
lege. He  early  in  life  received  the  curacy  of  Lust- 
leigh,  in  Devonshire,  and  shortly  afterwards  directed 
his  attention  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  tvpo- 
graphical  art,  that  he  might  print  a  work  entitled"  A 
System  of  Divinity,  in  a  course  of  ^Sermons  on  the 
First  Institutes  of  Religion,  on  some  of  the  most 
important  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  con- 
nexion, and  on  the  several  Virtues  and  Vices  of 
Mankind,  with  occasional  Discourses,  being  a  com- 
pilation from  the  best  sentiments  of  the  pohte  wi iters 
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and  eminent  sound  Divines,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, on  the  same  subjects,  properly  connected,  with 
improvements :  i)articularly  adapted  for  the  vise  of 
chiefs  of  families  and  students  in  divinity,  for 
churches,  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general." 
With  a  press  which  he  constructed  himself,  and  as 
many  worn  and  cast-ofF  types  (purchased  from  a 
country  printing  office)  as  sufficed  to  set  up  two 
pages,  he  commenced  his  labours.  Performing  every 
operation  with  the  assistance  of  his  female  domestic 
only,  and  working  off  a  page  at  a  time,  he  finished 
forty  copies  of  the  first  300  pages.  Twenty-six  copies 
he  distril)uted  among  the  universities,  the  bishops, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  reviews,  expecting  to  de- 
rive from  some  quarter  or  other  that  i)atronage  and 
assistan.ce  to  which  he  fancied  himself  entitled.  But 
being  disappointed,  he  would  not  abandon  his  pro- 
ject, but  contracted  his  views,  resolving  in  future 
to  spare  his  expenses  in  paper.  He  had  reserved 
only  fourteen  copies,  and  to  that  number  he  limited 
the  impression  of  his  entire  work.  After  years  of 
unremitting  toil,  he  saw  it  completed  in  twenty-six 
volumes.  Disdaining  to  get  assistance,  for  which  he 
could  ill  afford  to  pay,  he  put  the  books  in  boards 
with  his  own  hands,  and  then  took  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don for  the  express  purpose  of  depositing  a  copy  in 
each  of  the  principal  jniblic  libraries  of  the  metro- 
polis. Mr.  Davy  was  ultimately  rewarded  for  his 
persevering  industry  by  a  valuable  living,  but  he 
continued  his  literary  and  mechanical  pursuits  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1826. 

DAWES,  RICHARD,  a  learned  classical  scholar, 
who  was  born  in  1708,  and  educated  at  Caml)ridge 
in  1736.  He  published  a  proposal  for  publishing  by 
subscription  a  translation  into  Greek  verse  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  the  plan  proceeded  no 
further.  In  1738  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
free  grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
also  of  St.  Mary's  Hos])ital.  In  1745  he  published 
his  "  Miscellanea  Critica,"  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  grammatical  remarks  on  various  Greek  authors, 
intended  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  intended  to  per- 
form in  an  edition  of  all  the  Attic  poets,  with  Homer 
and  Pindar.  The  design  was  never  completed ;  but 
the  "Miscellanea"  gained  so  great  a  reputation  that  a 
second  edition  of  it,  with  great  additions,  was  pub- 
lished in  1781,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Oxford. 
He  died  in  1766. 

DAWE,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  English  painter, 
who  was  much  patronized  by  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
His  pictures  were  also  much  admired  in  this  country  ; 
and  he  ])ainted  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1809.  Mr.  Dawe  wrote  a  "Life  of 
George  Morland." 

DAY,  THOMAS,  an  ingenious  A^Titer,  of  a  be- 
nevolent, independent,  but  eccentric  spirit,  who  was 
born  at  London  in  1748.  His  father,  who  was  a 
collector  of  the  customs,  died  whilst  he  was  an  in- 
fant, leaving  him  a  considerable  fortune  ;  and  he  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford.  With 
a  view  to  study  mankind,  he  resided  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent,  and,  having  been  disappointed  in  an 
early  affection,  took  under  his  protection  two  found- 
ling girls,  with  a  view  of  educating  them  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  his  own,  in  order  to  make  one  of  them  his 
wife.  His  plan,  which  was  kindred  in  spirit  to  some 
of  the  reveries  of  Rousseau,  utterly  failed,  although 
both  of  the  females  turned  out  deserving  women. 
Vie  gave  them  small  portions,  and  eligibly  united 


them  to  respectable  tradesmen.  In  1778  he  married 
Miss  Esther  Milnes,  a  lady  of  a  highly  cultivated 
understanding.  His  principles  led  him  to  renounce 
most  of  the  indulgences  of  a  man  of  fortune,  that  he 
might  bestow  his  superfluities  upon  those  who  wanted 
necessaries;  and  he  also  expressed  a  great  contempt 
for  forms  and  artificial  restraint  of  all  kinds.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  prose  and  verse  on  the  strug- 
gle with  America,  also  other  political  pamphlets  of 
temporary  interest,  but  finally  dedicated  himself  to 
the  composition  of  books  for  youth,  of  which  the 
well-known  work  entitled  "  Sandford  and  Merton  " 
is  an  able  specimen,  although  it  partakes  too  much 
of  the  theoretical  spirit  of  Rousseau  for  general  ap- 
plication. Mr.  Day  at  length  became  a  victim  to  his 
enthusiastic  benevolence,  being  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  young  horse,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  trained 
in  the  usual  manner,  in  September  1789- 

DEBURE,  GUILLAUME  and  GUILLAUME 
FRANCOIS,  two  distinguished  bibliographers. — 
The  former  prepared  the  first  division  of  the  cata- 
logue of  the  excellent  library  of  the  duke  de  la 
Valliere  in  1783,  and  the  latter  a  bookseller,  opened 
a  new  path  for  bibliographers,  by  reducing  to  a 
system  what  had  before  been  left  merely  to  tact,  in 
his  "  Bibliographic  instructive,  ou  Traite'  de  la  Con- 
naissance  des  Livres  rares  et  singuliers."  Lemercier 
and  others  attacked  the  work  severely  ;  yet  it  must 
be  considered  of  much  value. 

DECATUR,  STEPHEN,  a  celebrated  American 
naval  officer,  who  was  born  in  1779,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  whither  his  parents  had  retired 
while  the  British  were  in  Philadelphia.  He  entered 
the  American  navy  in  March  1798,  and  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  While  at 
Syracuse,  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Preble,  he  was  first  informed  of  the  fate  of  the 
American  frigate  Philadelphia,  which,  in  pursuing 
a  Tripolitan  corsair,  ran  on  a  rock  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Tripoli,  and  was  taken  by  the  Tri- 
politans,  and  towed  into  the  harbour.  Lieutenant 
Decatur  conceived  the  project  of  attempting  her 
recapture  or  destruction ;  and  he  accordingly  on  the 
l6th  of  February,  1804,  at  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
entered  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  boarded  the  frigate, 
though  she  had  all  her  guns  mounted  and  charged, 
and  was  lying  within  half-gun-shot  of  the  bashaw's 
castle  and  of  his  principal  battery.  Two  Trijiolitan 
cruisers  were  lying  within  two  cables'  length,  on 
the  starboard  quarter,  and  several  gun-boats  within 
half-gun-shot  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  all  the 
batteries  on  shore  were  opened  upon  the  assailants. 
Decatur  set  fire  to  the  frigate,  and  continued  along- 
side until  her  destruction  was  certain.  For  this 
exploit  the  American  congress  voted  him  thanks 
and  a  sword,  and  the  president  immediately  sent 
him  a  captaincy.  The  next  spring,  it  being  re- 
solved to  make  an  attack  on  Tripoli,  Commodore 
Preble  equipped  six  gun-boats  and  two  bomb-vessels, 
formed  them  into  two  divisions,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  them  to  Captain  Decatur.  The 
enemy's  gun-boats  were  moored  along  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  under  the  batteries,  and  within 
musket  shot.  Captain  Decatur  determined  to  board 
the  enemy's  eastern  division,  consisting  of  nine.  He 
boarded  in  his  own  boat,  and  carried  two  of  the 
enemy's  boats  in  succession.  When  he  boarded 
the  second  boat,  he  immediately  attacked  her  com- 
mander, who  was  his  superior  in  size  and  strength. 
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and,  his  Sivord  being  broken,  he  seized  the  Turk, 
when  a  violent  scuffle  ensued.  The  Turk  threw 
him,  and  drew  a  dirk  for  the  purpose  of  stablnng  his 
opponent,  when  Decatur,  having  a  small  pistol  in  his 
right  pocket,  took  hold  of  it,  and  turning  it  as  well 
as  he  could,  so  as  to  take  effect  upon  his  antagonist, 
cocked  it,  fired  through  his  pocket,  and  killed  him. 
When  Commodore  Preble  v/as  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  squadron,  he  gave  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution to  Decatur,  who  was  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Congress,  and  returned  home  in  her  when 
peace  was  concluded  with  Tripoli. 

He  succeeded  Commodore  Barron  in  the  comanand 
of  the  Chesapeake,  after  the  attack  made  upon  her 
by  the  British  man-of-war  Leopard.  He  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  frigate  United  States.  In 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
.States,  while  commanding  the  frigate  United  States, 
he  fell  in  with  the  Macedonian,  mounting  fort)'-nine 
carriage-guns,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  British  vessels 
of  her  class,  and  captured  her  after  an  engagement 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  Captain  Carden,  the 
commander  of  the  Macedonian,  tendered  him  his 
sword,  he  observed  that  he  could  not  think  of  taking 
the  sword  of  an  officer  who  had  defended  his  ship 
S3  gallantly,  but  should  be  happy  to  take  him  by 
the  hand.  In  a  letter  written  five  days  after  the 
capture,  he  says,  "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have 
done  every  thing  i!i  my  power  to  soothe  and  console 
Captain  Carden ;  for,  really,  one  half  the  pleasure  of 
this  little  victory  is  destroyed  in  witnessing  the 
mortification  of  a  brave  man,  who  deserved  success 
quite  as  much  as  we  did  who  obtained  it."  In 
January  1814  Commodore  Decatur,  in  the  United 
States,  with  his  prize  the  Macedonian,  then  equip])ed 
as  an  American  frigate  was  blockaded  at  New 
London  by  a  British  squadron  greatly  superior  in 
force.  A  challenge  which  he  sent  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  squadron.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
offering  to  meet  two  of  the  British  frigates  with  his 
two  ships,  was  declined. 

In  January  1815  he  attempted  to  set  sail  from 
New  York,  which  was  blockaded  by  four  British 
ships ;  but  the  frigate  under  his  command,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  injured  in  passing  the  bar,  and  was  captured 
by  the  British  squadron,  after  having  maintained  a 
running  fight  of  two  hours  and  a  half  with  one  of 
the  frigates,  the  ilndymion,  which  was  dismantled 
and  silenced.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was 
restored  to  his  country,  in  1815.  The  conduct  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  and  of  Algiers  in  particular, 
having  been  insulting  to  the  United  States,  on  the 
ratification  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  war  was 
declared  against  Algiers,  and  a  squadron  was  fitted 
out  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Decatur,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress.  In  the  spring  of 
1815  he  set  sail,  and  on  the  l/th  of  June,  off  Cape  de 
Satt,  captured  an  Algerine  frigate  after  a  running 
fight  of  twenty-five  minutes,  in  which  the  celebrated 
admiral  Rais  Hammida,  who  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  fell.  The  American 
squadron  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  '28th  of  June, 
and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  Decatur  terrified 
tlie  regency  into  his  own  terms,  which  were,  mainly, 
that  no  tribute  should  ever  be  required,  by  Algiers 
from  the  United  States  of  America, — that  all  Ame- 
ricans in  slavery  should  be  given  up  without  ransom, — 
that  compensation  should  be  made  for  American 
property   seized, — that   all   citizens   of  the   United 
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States,  taken  in  war,  should  be  trgated  as  prisoners 
of  war  are  by  other  nations,  and  not  as  slaves,  but 
held  subject  to  an  exchange  without  ransom 

After  concluding  this  treaty,  he  })roceeded  to 
Tunis,  where  he  obtained  indemnity  for  the  outrages 
exercised  or  permitted  by  the  bashaw.  Thence  he 
went  to  Tripoli,  where  he  made  a  similar  demand 
with  like  success,  and  procured  the  release  of  several 
captives,  Danes  and  Neapolitans.  He  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  1815,  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Imard  of  naval  commissioners, 
and  was  residing  at  Washington,  in  that  capacity, 
when  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Commodore  Barron, 
in  March  18'20.  occasioned  by  his  animadversions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  latter.  Courage,  sagacity, 
energy,  self-possession,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour, 
were  the  characteristic  traits  of  Decatur.  From  his 
boyhood  he  was  remarkable  for  the  qualities  which 
presage  eminence  in  naval  warfare. 

DECIUS  MUS,  PUBLIUS,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  in  a  war  against  the  Latins,  B.  C.  340,  devoted 
himself  to  death  for  his  country.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  son  and  his  grandson.  Such  acts 
of  self-devotion  were  not  unusual  at  that  time,  when 
patriotism  and  piety  exerted  a  powerful  infiuence, 
and  were  performed  with  great  solemnity.  He  who 
devoted  himself,  after  performing  certain  religious 
rites,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  clothed  in 
splendid  armour,  to  show  his  countrymen  how  a 
brave  man  ought  to  die  for  his  country.— Decius 
was  also  the  name  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  249  till  December  251.  He  persecuted 
the  Christians,  and  perished,  with  his  army,  in  a 
bloody  battle  in  Moesia  against  the  Goths. 

DECKER,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  writer  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First.  Many  of  the  plays  of 
this  author  possess  considerable  merit,  particularly 
his  comedy  of  "  Old  Fortunatus."  This  author  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  very  great  pleasure  in  giving 
strange  titles  to  his  works,  which  are  highly  valued 
by  bibliomaniacs. 

DEE,  JOHN.— This  celebrated  professor  of  ma- 
thematics and  astrology  v.-as  born  in  1527,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  Even  at  this  early  period  of  life  he 
was  accused  of  being  a  magician,  a  circumstance 
which  induced  him  to  go  abroad  to  the  university  of 
Louvain,  where  he  resided  for  two  years  and  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law.  In  1551  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
King  Edward  granted  him  a  ])ension  Oi'  100  crowns 
a  year,  which  v/as  in  1553  e.xchanged  for  a  grant  of 
the  rectories  of  Upton  upon  Severn,  and  Long  Led- 
nam  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
he  was  for  some  time  very  kindly  treated,  but  after- 
wards came  into  trca'^le,  and  even  danger  of  his  life. 
At  the  very  entrance  ox  it.  Dee  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  several  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  prin- 
cii)al  servants,  while  she  was  at  V\''oodstock  and  at 
Milton,  which  being  observed,  and  the  nature  of  it 
not  known,  two  informers  charged  him  with  prac- 
tising against  the  queen's  life  by  enchantments.  Up- 
on this  he  v/as  seized  and  confined  ;  but,  being  after 
several  trials  discharged,  he  was  turned  over  to 
Bishop  Bonner  to  see  if  any  heresy  could  be  found  in 
him.  After  a  tedious  persecution  he  was,  by  an 
order  of  council,  set  at  liberty,  and  thought  his 
credit  so  little  liurt  by  what  kad  happened  that  in 
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1. ">;■)()  lie  presented  "A  SuiiplicationtoQueen  Mary  for 
the  Recovery  and  Preservation  of  Ancient  AVrilinirs 
iind  Monuments."  The  design  was  certainly  good, 
and  woiild  have  been  attended  with  good  conse- 
quences if  it  had  taken  ett'ect;  its  faihu^e  cannot  l)e 
too  deeply  regretted,  as  there  was  then  an  opportu- 
nity of  recovering  many  of  the  contents  of  the  mo- 
nastic libraries  dispersed  in  Edward's  time.  Dee 
also  appears  to  have  had  botl\  the  zeal  and  know- 
ledge requisite  for  this  imdertaking.  The  original  of 
his  snpj)lication,  which  has  often  been  jirinted,  is  still 
extant ;  and  we  learn  from  it  that  Cicero's  celebrated 
work,  "  De  Republica,"  was  once  extant  in  this 
kingdom,  and  perished  at  Canterbiuy. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the 
desire  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  he  selected  a  fit  day 
for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived many  promises  ;  yet  his  credit  at  court  was  not 
.suHicient  to  overcome  the  public  odium  against  him 
on  the  score  of  magical  incantations,  whicli  was  the 
true  cause  of  his  missing  several  preferments.  He 
was  by  this  time  become  an  author;  but  his  books 
were  such  as  scarce  any  pretended  to  uiulerstand, 
written  upon  mysterious  sidijects  in  a  very  myste- 
rious manner.  In  the  spring  of  1,')G4  he  went  abroad 
again,  to  present  a  book  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  but  shortly  after  returned  to 
England.  Whether  he  was  an  impostor  practising 
on  the  credulity  of  the  great  for  his  own  advantage, 
or  whether  he  was  the  dupe  of  an  ardent  imagination, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  professed  to  Imve 
the  power  of  invoking  of  spirits,  and  obtaining  from 
them  su]iernatural  intelligence.  He  had  a  confede- 
rate in  these  magical  operations,  whose  name  was 
Edward  Kelley,  and  they  were  afterwards  joined  by 
a  Polish  nobleman  of  large  fortune,  who  took  them 
to  his  own  country  ;  and  when  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently amused  with  their  pretences  to  a  conversation 
with  spirits,  and  was  ]irobably  satisfied  that  they  were 
impostors,  he  contrived  to  send  them  to  the  em})eror 
Rodolph  n.,  who  quickly  declined  all  further  inter- 
views. Upon  this  Dee  got  introduced  to  Stephen, 
king  of  Poland ;  but,  that  prince  treating  him  with 
contempt,  he  returned  to  the  emperor's  court  at 
Prague,  from  whose  dominions  he  was  soon  banished 
at  the  instigation  of  the  pope's  nuncio.  At  this  time, 
and  while  these  confederates  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress,  one  of  their  jmpils  gave  them 
shelter  in  the  castle  of  Trebona,  where  they  not  only 
remained  in  safety,  but  lived  in  splendour.  Some 
jealousies  afterwards  took  place  between  Dee  and 
Kelly,  that  brought  on  at  length  an  absolute  rupture. 

The  celebrity  which  their  adventures  gave  them 
induced  Queen  Elizabeth  to  invite  Dee  home,  who, 
in  May  1589,  set  out  from  Trebona  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  travelled  with  great  pomp,  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  guard  of  horse.  He  presented  himself 
at  Richmond  to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very 
graciously,  and  he  then  retired  to  his  house  at  Mort- 
lake,  and  collecting  the  remains  of  his  library,  which 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  in  his  absence, 
he  sat  down  to  study.  He  had  great  friends,  re- 
ceived many  presents  ;  yet  nothing  it  seems  could 
keep  him  trora  want.  The  queen,  who  certainly 
listened  oftener  to  him  than  might  have  been  ex- 
]>ected  from  her  good  sense,  sent  him  money  from 
time  to  time  :  but  all  would  not  do.  At  length  he 
vesohed  to  apply  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ]irocure 
iOXXie  settled  subsistence  ;  and  accordinglv;  in  ]39-, 
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he  sent  a  memorial  to  her  majesty  by  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  in  which  he  very  earnestly  pressed  her  that 
commissioners  might  be  a])pointed  to  hear  his  pre- 
tensions, and  to  examine  into  the  justness  of  his 
wants  and  claims.  This  had  a  good  efiect,  for  two 
commissioners.  Sir  Thomas  George,  and  Mr.Wolley» 
were  actually  sent  to  Mortlake,  where  Dee  exhibited 
a  book  containing  a  distinct  account  of  all  the  me- 
morable transactions  of  his  life,  those  which  occurred 
in  his  last  journey  abroad  only  excepted  ;  and,  as  he 
read  this  liistorical  narration,  he  produced  all  the 
letters,  grants,  and  other  evidences  requisite  to  con- 
firm them,  and  where  these  were  wanting  named 
living  witnesses.  The  title  of  this  work  was  "  The 
Compendious  Rehearsal  of  John  Dee,  his  dutiful  de- 
claration and  yiroof  of  the  course  and  race  of  his 
studious  life  for  the  sjiace  of  half  a  hundred  years 
now  by  God's  favour  and  help  fully  spent,  and  of  the 
very  great  injuries,  damages,  and  indignities  which 
for  these  last  nine  iyears  he  hath  in  England  sus- 
tained, contrary  to  her  majesty's  very  gracious  will 
and  express  commandment,  made  unto  the  two  ho- 
nourable commissioners  by  her  most  excellent  ma- 
jesty thereto  assigned,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
most  humble  sujiplication  of  the  said  John,  exhibited 
to  her  most  gracious  majesty  jit  Hampton  Court, 
ann.  159-2." 

Upon  the  rej)ort  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the 
queen,  he  received  a  present  and  promises  of  prefer- 
ment ;  but,  these  promises  ending  like  the  former  in 
nothing,  he  engaged  his  patroness,  the  countess  of 
Warwick,  to  jiresent  another  short  Latin  petition  to 
the  queen,  but  with  what  success  does  not  appear. 
In  1594,  however,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  chan- 
cellorship of  St.  Paul's.  But  this  did  not  answer  his 
end,  upon  which  he  applied  himself  next  to  "Whit- 
gift,  archbishoi)  of  Canterbury,  by  a  letter,  in  which 
he  inserted  a  large  account  of  all  the  books  he  had 
either  published  or  written ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  letter,  together  with  other  applications,  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  wardenship  of  Manchester 
College,  and  in  159G  he  arrived  with' his  wife  and 
family  in  that  town,  and  was  installed  in  his  new 
charge.  In  l604  he  presented  a  petition  to  King 
James,  earnestly  desiring  that  he  might  be  brought 
to  a  trial,  that  by  a  formal  and  jiulicial  sentence  he 
might  be  delivered  from  those  sus])icions  and  sur- 
mises which  had  created  him  so  much  uneasiness  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  But  the  king,  although  he 
at  first  j)atronized  him,  being  better  informed  of  the 
nature  of  his  studies,  refused  him  any  mark  of  royal 
countenance  and  favour,  which  must  have  greatly 
affected  a  man  of  that  vain  and  ambitious  spirit, 
which  all  his  misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amend. 
jS'o\'ember  the  same  year  he  (piitted  Manchester  with 
his  family,  in  order  to  return  to  his  house  at  Mort- 
lake, where  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  being  now 
very  old,  infirm,  and  destitute  of  friends  and  patrons, 
who  had  generally  forsaken  him.  He  died  in  1608, 
and  left  behind  him  a  very  large  family.  The  books 
which  he  published  are  very  numerous,  and  princi- 
pallv  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

DEFFAND,  ^LVRIE  DU,  a  French  lady,  distin- 
guished alike  for  her  talents  and  her  intercourse  Avith 
the  literati  of  the  last  century.  She  was  born  in 
1696,  of  a  noble  family,  and  received  an  education 
suitable  to  her  rank.  Her  acquirements  were  very 
considerable,  but  no  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  reyiilatc  her  temper  and  disposition,  which  were 
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marked  l)y  a  degree  of  selfishness  which  was  con- 
sjiicuous  throtii^hout  her  life.  In  171S  slie  was  mar- 
ried to  J.  B.  J.  du  Detfand,  marquis  de  hi  Lande, 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  ;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  long  life  she  became  the  centre  of  a 
literary  coterie,  which  included  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  age.  Among  the  females  remarkable 
for  their  wit  and  talents  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Madame  du  Deifand  claims  a  distinguished  place, 
though  she  left  no  monument  of  her  abilities  except 
her  epistolary  correspondence,  which  has  been  highly 
praised  by  her  friend  D'Alembert  as  alfbrding  a 
model  of  style  in  that  species  of  composition.  She 
died  in  1780,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four, 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  which  she  had  been 
afflicted  with  blindness.  Her  letters  to  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole  have  likewise  been  i)rinted. 

DEFOE,  DANIEL,  a  writer  of  great  talent  and 
originality,  who  was  born  in  IGG.5,  and  received  his 
education  at  an  academy  at  Newington  Green.  He 
commenced  author  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  by  a 
work  against  the  Turks,  shortly  after  which  he 
joined  the  insurrection  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  London,  where 
he  engaged  first  as  a  horse- factor  and  then  as  a 
maker  of  bricks  at  Til])ury  Fort.  His  commercial 
speculations,  however,  failing,  he  became  insolvent; 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  that,  having  cleared  his  debts  by 
a  com[)osition,  he  suijsetiuently  paid  most  of  them  in 
full  when  his  circumstances  were  am^ended.  In  1697 
he  wrote  an  "Essay  on  Projects,"  and  in  1701  ap- 
])eared  his  satire,  the  "True-born  Englishman,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show  the  folly  of  the  poj)ular 
objection  to  King  William,  as  a  foreigner,  by  a  people 
who  were  themseh'es  a  mixture  of  so  many  races. 
In  1702,  when  the  high  Church  party  seemed  dis- 
posed to  carry  matters  strongly  against  the  Dis- 
senters, he  published  the  "  Shortest  Way  with  ,the 
Dissenters,"  being  an  ironical  recommendation  of 
persecution,  so  gravely  covered  that  many  persons 
were  decei\'ed  by  it.  It  was,  however,  voted  a  sedi- 
tious libel  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  the 
author  avowing  himself  to  secure  his  printer  and 
publisher,  he  was  prosecuted  to  conviction,  and  sen- 
tenced to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory.  He 
underwent  the  latter  punishment  with  great  equa- 
nimity, and  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it  that 
he  wrote  a  "  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  alluding  to  this 
circumstance. 

In  February  170.3,  while  in  Newgate,  Defoe  com- 
menced the  "  Review,"  which  is  supjjosed  to  have 
given  Steele  the  hint  for  his  "Tatler."  He  was  at 
length  liberated  from  Newgate  by  the  interposition 
of  Harley,  and  the  queen  herself  sent  money  to  his 
wife  and  family.  In  170G  he  ])ublished  his  largest 
poem,  entitled  "  Jure  Divino,"  a  satire  on  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right.  When  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  became  an  interesting  topic,  he 
wrote  in  its  favour ;  but  so  obtuse  was  the  public  to 
his  irony  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  produc- 
tions as  libels  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  produced  him  no  further  patron- 
age, and  he  began  another  line  of  composition.  In 
17 1 -i  he  jjuldished  the  "  Family  Instructor,"  a  work 
inculcating  moral  and  religious  duties  in  a  lively 
manner  by  narration  and  dialogue.  To  this  work 
his  well-known  "  Religious  Courtshij),"  published 
in  1722,  formed  a  third  volume. 

In  171  y  appeared  the  most  popular  of  all  Defoe's 
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])erformances — the  "  Life  and  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  favourable  reception 
of  which  was  immediate  and  universal.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  a  work  which  every  body 
has  read,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion that  the  imputation  of  his  founding  it  upon  the 
])apers  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  Scottish  mariner, 
left  on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  appears  to  be 
altogether  untrue.  The  success  of  Defoe  in  this  per- 
formance induced  him  to  write  a  numljcr  of  other 
lives  and  adventures  in  character,  as  "  Moll  Flan- 
ders," "  Captain  Singleton,"  "  Ro.xalana,"  "  Dun- 
can Campbell,"  and  the  "  Adventures  of  a  Cavalier." 
In  1722  he  published  a  "Journal  of  the  Plague  in 
1G6,5,"  in  the  person  of  a  citizen  supposed  to  have 
been  a  witness  of  it.  The  natural  manner  in  which 
it  is  written  deceived  the  celebrated  Doctor  Mead, 
who  thought  it  genuine.  In  1724  he  published  the 
"Great  Law  of  Suljordination,"  and  in  1726  his 
"  Political  History  of  the  Devil,"  to  which  he  after- 
wards added,  in  the  same  style  of  reasoning,  wit,  and 
ridicule,  a  "  System  of  Magic."  He  is  also  author 
of  a  "  Tour  through  the  Island  of  Great  Britain," 
the  "  Complete  English  Tradesman,"  a  "  Plan  of 
English  Commerce,"  and  various  otiier  productions. 
He  died  in  April,  1731.  His  autograph,  of  which 
we  attach  a  fac-simile,  is  rare  and  curious. 


DELABORDE,  JEAN  BENJAMIN.— This  indi- 
vidual was  first  valet  de  chambre  to  Louis  W ., 
and  stood  very  high  in  the  good  opinion  uf  that 
monarch.  He  was  originally  intended  by  his  friends 
for  a  situation  under  the  government  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  finance,  and  after  the  death  of  his  royal 
master,  in  1774,  he  recurred  to  the  original  intention 
with  which  he  set  out  in  life,  and  became  a  ferraier 
general.  Six  years  after  he  published  an  elaljorate 
musical  treatise,  which  did  not  however  meet  with 
much  success.  M.  Delaborde  was  guillotined  at 
an  advanced  age  during  the  reign  of  terror. 

DELACAPEDE,  BERNARD  GERMAIN.— 
This  celebrated  French  naturalist  was  born  at  Agens 
in  175G.  In  common  with  most  persons  of  his  rank 
he  was  destined  for  the  ])rofession  of  arms,  and  he 
entered  young  into  the  Bavarian  service.  But  his 
love  of  science  was  stronger  than  his  passion  for 
military  glory,  and  he  forsook  the  camp  to  study  the 
works  of  nature.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Bufibn, 
who  procured  for  him  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
cabinets  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  which  situa- 
tion he  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  He 
composed  the  "  Natural  History  of  Ovijtarous  Qua- 
drujjeds  and  Serpents,"  as  a  continuation  of  the  great 
work  of  Buffbn,  in  which  he  avoided  the  faults  of  his 
master,  carefully  availing  himself  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries made  in  comparative  anatomy  by  his  own 
countrymen  and  others.  He  improved  the  royal 
cabinet  under  his  care;  and  in  179^  he  published 
the  "  Natural  History  of  Fishes  ;"  but  the  events  of 
the  revolution  somewhat  distracted  his  attention 
from  science.  At  the  commencement  of  the  national 
commotions  he  became  a  member  of  the  dc])artment 
of  Paris,  and  in  1791  one  of  the  dejmties  houi  that 
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c'.ty  to  the  legislation.  He  was  successively  secretary 
aa.l  president  of  the  National  Assembly;  and  in  the 
latter  character  he  received  the  address  of  the  whig 
club  to  the  legislators  of  the  French  nation.  Hold- 
ing a  middle  course  between  the  moderate  party  and 
that  of  the  Jacoljins,  but  rather  leaning  to  the  latter, 
he  steered  in  safety  through  the  storms  which  proved 
fatal  to  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  On  the 
formation  of  the  National  Institute,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  first  members;  and  on  the  iOth  of  January, 
1796,  he  carried  up  an  address  from  a  deputation  of 
that  body  to  the  council  of  500,  containing  a  declara- 
ti(m  of  hatred  to  royalty.  In  1799  Buonaparte 
nominated  him  a  member  of  the  Conservative 
Senate;  in  ISOl  he  was  president  of  the  senate; 
in  1803  he  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion 
of  honour;  in  1804  senator  of  Paris;  and  in  1805 
he  was  decorated  with  the  grand  eagle  of  the  legion. 
His  office  of  president  of  the  senate  rendered  it 
frequently  necessary  for  him  to  make  addresses  to 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  manifested  the  utmost 
devotion.  However,  in  January  1814,  when  the 
power  of  his  master  was  tottering  on  its  basis,  he 
assumed  a  new  tone,  and  at  the  head  of  the  senate 
he  recommended  peace,  though  perfectly  aware  how 
unpalatable  such  council  would  prove.  His  political 
career  terminated  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  he  returned  to  those  studies  which,  for  the  credit 
of  his  character  and  the  benefit  of  science,  he  ought 
never  to  have  suspended.  He  died  of  the  small- 
pox in  October  1825. 

DELAM  BRE,  a  distinguished  af  tronomer,  who  was 
born  at  Amiens  in  1749,  and  studied  under  the  abbe 
Delille,  who  always  remained  his  friend.  He  first 
applied  himself  to  the  languages,  particularly  most  of 
the  living  ones,  and  made  himself  one  of  the  best  Hel- 
lenists in  France.  His  studies  were  not  directed  to 
astronomyuntil  his  thirty-sixth  year.whenhe  enriched 
thewritingsofLalande  with  a  commentary,  and  became 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  author,  who  proudly 
called  him  his  best  work.  In  1790,  eight  years  after 
the  discovery  of  Herschel,  Delambre  published  the 
tables  of  that  planet,  although  in  that  period  it  had 
})erformed  but  a  small  part  of  its  eighty  years'  course. 
He  also  constructed  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  with  several 
treatises,  procured  him  a  reception  into  the  National 
Institute.  He  was  engaged  with  Me'chain,  from  1 792 
till  1799,  in  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from 
Barcelona  to  Dunkirk  for  the  verification  of  which 
he  measured  two  bases  of  COOO  toises,  one  near 
Melun,  tlie  other  near  Perpignan.  In  1802  Napoleon 
appointed  him  inspect eur-^e'iie'ral  des  etudes,  which 
])ost  he  resigned  when  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  class  of  mathematical  sciences  in  1803.  His 
first  tables  of  the  sun  were  published  in  1792  ;  in 
IS06  appeared  his  new  ones.  In  1807  he  succeeded 
Lalande  in  the  College  de  France,  and  wrote  his  "  Traite 
d'Astronomie  The'orique  et  Pratique,"  "  Histoire  de 
I'Astronomie  du  Moyeu  Age,"  "  Hist,  de  I'Astron. 
Moderne,"  and  "Hist,  de  I'Astron.  du  ISme.  Siecle," 
a  collection  of  works  such  as  no  other  nation  can 
show.  Delambre  also  distinguished  himself,  as  per- 
l)etua]  secretary  of  the  institute,  by  the  justice  and 
elegance  of  his  e'lor/es.     He  died  in  1822. 

DELANY,  PA'i'RICK,  a  celebrated  Irish  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  IG86.  Having  completed  the  pre- 
iiaratory  portion  of  his  education,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,   where   he   formed 


several  advantageous  connections.  In  1724  an  affair 
happened  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  with  regard  to 
which  Dr.  Delany  is  represented  as  having  been 
guilty  of  an  improper  interference.  Two  under- 
graduates having  behaved  very  insolently  to  the  pro- 
vost, and  afterwards  refusing  to  make  a  submission 
for  their  fault,  were  both  of  them  expelled.  On  this 
occasion  Dr.  Delany  took  the  part  of  the  young  men, 
and  (as  it  is  said)  went  so  far  as  to  abuse  the  provost 
to  his  face  in  a  sermon  at  the  college- chapel.  Vv  hat- 
ever  may  have  been  his  motives,  the  result  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  provost,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
offence.  In  1 727  Dr.  Delany  was  presented  by  the 
university  of  Dublin  to  a  small  northern  living,  of 
somewhat  better  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
and  about  the  same  time  Lord  Carteret  promoted 
him  to  the  chancellorship  of  Christ  Church,  which 
was  of  equal  value.  Afterwards,  1730,  his  excel- 
lency gave  him  a  prebend  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral, 
the  produce  of  which  did  not  exceed  either  of  the 
other  preferments.  In  1729  Dr.  Delany  began  a 
periodical  paper  called  "  The  Tribune,"  which  was 
continued  through  a|?out  twenty  numbers.  Soon 
after  he  engaged  in  a  more  serious  and  important 
work  of  a  theological  nature,  the  intention  of  publish- 
ing which  brought  him  to  London  in  1731  ;  it  had 
for  title,  "  Revelation  Examined  with  Candour,"  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  1732.  In  1734  ap- 
peared the  second  volume,  and  so  favourable  a  recep- 
tion did  the  v-'hole  work  meet  with  that  a  third  edi- 
tion was  called  for  in  1735.  In  1738  Dr.  Delany 
published  a  sermon,  which  he  had  preached  at  Dub-- 
lin  before  the  lord-lieutenant,  William  duke  of  De- 
vonshire. The  same  year  appeared  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  Dr.  Delany's  productions,  which  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Reflections  upon  Polygamy,  and 
the  Encouragement  given  to  that  Practice  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament."  "  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Life  andReign  of  Davidkingof  Israel." 
The  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1740,  the 
second  in  1742,  and  the  third  in  the  same  year.  It 
would  be  denying  Dr.  Delany  his  just  praise,  were 
we  not  to  say  that  it  is  written  with  spirit ;  there  are 
some  curious  and  valuable  criticisms  in  it,  and  many 
of  the  remarks  in  answer  to  Bayle  are  well  founded ; 
but  it  has  not  been  thought,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
judicious  production.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  sacred  writings,  or  to  the  cause  of  reve- 
lation, to  defend  or  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  David, 
in  whatsoever  respects  he  acted  wrong.  It  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scriptures,  in  the  biographical  parts,  to 
exhibit  warnings  as  well  as  examples. 

In  May  1744  Delany  was  raised  to  the  highest 
preferment  which  he  ever  attained,  the  deanery  of 
Down,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  'J'homas  Fletcher,  ap- 
pointed to  be  bishop  of  Dromore.  In  1757  he  began 
a  periodical  jiajjer  called  "  The  Humanist,"  which 
was  carried  on  through  fifteen  numbers,  and  then 
dropped.  In  1701  Dr.  Delany  published  a  tract, 
entitled  "  An  Humble  Apology  for  Christian  Ortho- 
doxy," and  several  sermons.  It  was  in  1763,  after 
an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  former  volumes,  that  he  gave  to  the 
world  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his  "  Revelation 
Examined  with  Candour.''  In  the  preface  the  doctor 
has  indulged  himself  in  some  peevish  remarks  upon 
i-eviewers  of  works  of  literature ;  but  from  com- 
plaints of  this  kind  le\v  writers  have  ever  derived 
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any  material  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  volume 
itself,  it  has  been  thought  to  exhibit  more  numerous 
instances  of  the  prevalence  of  imagination  over  judg- 
ment than  had  occurred  in  the  former  part  of  the 
undertaking.  In  1766  Dr.  Delany  published  a  ser- 
mon against  transubstantiation,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  by  his  last  publication, 
which  was  a  volume  containing  eighteen  discourses. 
Dr.  Delany  departed  this  life  at  Bath,  in  May  1768, 
in  the  eighty. third  year  of  his  age. 

DELAUNEY,  COUNT  D'ANTRAIGUES,  a 
French  nobleman  who  figured  during  the  revolu- 
tionary commotions  of  his  native  country.  On 
several  occasions  he  manifested  a  predilection  for  the 
popular  party ;  but  on  the  discussion  of  the  very 
important  question  relative  to  the  royal  veto,  he 
delivered  a  long  and  eloquent  discourse  in  favour  of 
it.  He  published  several  political  tracts,  including 
some  memoirs  on  the  states-general.  During  the 
tyranny  of  Robespierre  he  emigrated  to  Germany, 
and  in  1797  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Russia. 
While  thus  engaged  in  Italy  he  was  arrested  by  the 
agents  of  France,  and  throv/n  into  prison.  He  wrote 
a  very  indignant  letter  to  the  republican  genei^al, 
complaining  of  his  detention  as  an  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  nations;  but  this  had  no  etiect,  and  he 
owed  his  liberation  to  Madame  St.  Huberti,  a  cele- 
brated actress  belonging  to  the  French  opera,  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  In  1806  he  was  sent  to 
England,  with  credentials  from  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  w^ho  had  granted  him  a  pension.  Here  he 
obtained  letters  of  naturalization,  was  often  em- 
ployed by  government,  and  resided  in  this  country 
several  years,  till  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  insane  fury 
of  a  domestic.  He  had  a  house  at  Barnes  in  Surrey, 
and  on  the  third  of  July,  1812,  as  he  was  about  to 
step  into  his  carriage  at  Barnes  to  go  to  London  with 
the  countess,  an  Italian  footman  came  upon  the  ter- 
race where  the  coach  was  Avaiting,  and  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  count,  which  slightly  grazed  his  hair.  The 
assassin  perceiving  he  had  missed  his  aim,  rushed 
into  the  house,  and  immediately  returned  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  with 
which  he  stabbed  both  the  count  and  countess.  The 
man  then  fled  back  up  stairs,  and  put  a  period  to  his 
own  life,  by  discharging  a  pistol  in  his  mouth.  The 
count  survived  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but 
the  countess  died  instantly. 

DELILLE,  JACQUES,  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  French  didactic  poets  of  modern  times.  He 
was  born  in  1738,  at  Aigueperse  in  Auvergne,  and 
strongly  resembled  Pope  in  personal  deformity  as 
well  as  in  exquisite  versification.  In  the  college  of 
Lisieux,  at  Paris,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
l)recocious  talents ;  and  in  the  college  of  Amiens,  he 
began  his  metrical  translation  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 
He  had  translated  this  work  by  the  end  of  his  twenty- 
third  year,  but  spent  many  years  in  retouching  it. 
It  was  published  in  1770,  with  a  Discours  prelimi- 
naire,  and  numerous  annotations,  whicli  gave  him 
also  an  honourable  jjlace  among  the  French  prose 
writers.  Notwithstanding  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals, 
Delille  was  invited  to  Paris,  and  was  made  professor 
at  the  Colle'ge  de  la  Marche,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Colle'ge  de  France,  and  his  translations  were  ranked 
by  the  French  among  their  classics.  Delille  trans- 
lated, also,  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  was  received 
in  his  thirty-seventh  year  into  the  academy.  Before 
this  time  he  had  produced  his  didactic  poem,  "  Le? 


Jardins,  ou  I'Art  d'Embellir  les  Paysages,"  in  four 
cantos.  This  was  considered  the  best  didactic  poem 
in  the  French  language,  though  inferior  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil.  Delille  received  the  lower  ordina- 
tions to  be  enabled  to  hold  a  benefice,  from  which, 
together  with  his  salaries  as  professor  and  member 
of  the  academy,  and  his  own  fortune,  he  derived,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  an  annual  income  of  30,000 
livres,  of  which  he  preserved  at  a  later  period  only 
600.  He  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute.  Though  an  adherent  of  the  old  system, 
Robespierre  spared  him  on  every  occasion.  At  his 
request  Delille  wrote,  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
"  Dithyrambe  sur  I'lmmortalite  de  I'Ame,"  to  be 
sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  the  Deity.  This  performance  made  an  impression 
even  on  the  members  of  the  committee  of  safety,  but 
was  not  sung.  In  1794  he  withdrew  from  Paris, 
and  gave  himself  up,  in  the  sublime  scenery  of  the 
Vosges,  to  meditations  on  the  destiny  of  man  and 
on  the  laws  of  poetry.  In  Switzerland  he  finished 
his  "  Homme  des  Champs,"  a  didactic  poem  on  the 
charms  of  rural  life,  called  also  "  Georgiques  Fran- 
caises,"  which  may  be  considered  as  a  moral  sequel 
to  Virgil's  Georgics.  Dehlle  la'ooured  on  it  for 
twenty  years,  principally  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
in  the' vales  of  the  Vosges,  in  1794  and  1795  ;  hence 
the  deep  melancholy  of  many  passages.  The  suffer- 
ings of  his  country  produced  "  Le  Malheur  et  la 
Pitie,"  four  cantos  full  of  lovely  and  touching  pic- 
tures, in  harmonious  verse.  At  London  he  married 
Mademoiselle  Vaudchamps,  who  had  been  for  a  long 
time  the  companion  of  his  travels.  Here  he  trans- 
lated Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  perhaps  the  most 
poetical  of  all  his  works,  but  the  exertion  brought  on 
a  stroke  of  the  apoplexy.  After  his  return  to  France 
he  wrote  his  "  Trois  Regnes  de  la  Nature,"  and  the 
admired  poem  "  La  Conversation,"  a  subject  of 
which  he  was  master.  Its  poetical  character  is  the 
same  as  that  of  his  other  works.  Lively  feeling, 
richness  of  conception,  animated  descriptions,  purity 
and  great  elegance  of  expression,  harmonious  and 
easy  versification,  are  its  chief  excellences.  Delille 
composed  in  his  head,  without  WTiting,  even  the 
30,000  verses  of  his  translation  of  the  .Eneid,  and, 
like  Tasso,  trusted  them  with  more  confidence  to  his 
memory  than  to  his  tablets.  But  his  bodily  vigour 
diminished  as  his  mental  powers  increased.  He 
grew  bli-id,  and  died  on  the  first  of  May,  1813.  In 
a  poem  not  committed  to  paper,  he  had  sung  of  old 
age  and  his  approaching  death — -of  the  vanities  of 
the  present,  and  the  happiness  of  the  future  life. 
He  was  universally  lamented  on  account  of  his 
amiable  character,  as  well  as  of  his  talents. 

DELISLE,  or  DE  LISLE,  GUILLAUME,  a 
geograpl.er,  born  at  Paris  in  1675.  He  was  in- 
structed by  Cassini,  and  soon  conceived  the  idea  of 
reforming  the  whole  system  of  geography.  He 
published,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  a  map  of  the 
world,  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  a  celestial 
and  terrestrial  globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  By  re- 
jecting Ptolemy's  statements  of  longitude,  or  rather 
by  comparing  them  with  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions and  the  statements  of  modern  travellers,  he 
founded  the  modern  system  of  geography.  His 
brother,  Joseph  Nicolas,  born  in  16S8  at  Paris,  de- 
voted himself  in  his  earliest  youth  to  astronomy 
under  the  direction  of  Licutaud  and  Cassini,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Academv  of  Sciences.     His 
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observations  on  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun 
in  1723,  and  of  the  edipse  of  the  sun  in  1724,  in- 
creased his  reputation.  The  empress  Catharine  I. 
invited  him  to  Petersburg  to  estabhsh  a  school  for 
astronomy,  to  which  the  fame  of  Delisle  soon  gave 
celebrity.  His  leisure  time  was  employed  in  travel- 
ling, for  the  purpose  of  making  interesting  collec- 
tions in  natural  science  and  geography.  On  his 
return  his  collections  were  purchased  by  the  king, 
and  Dehsle  himself  was  appointed  inspector  of  them. 
He  continued  his  observations  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1708.  Among  his  pupils  were  Lalande 
and  Messier.  His  most  important  geographical 
work,  "  Me'moires  sur  les  Nouvelles  Decouvertes  au 
Nord  de  la  Mar  du  Sud,"  contains  the  results  of  the 
Russian  voyages  to  discover  a  passage  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  into  the  waters  north  of  America.  His 
"  Avertissement  au.\;  Astronomes  sur  I'Eclipse  Annu- 
laire  du  Soleil  que  Ton  attend  le  25  Juin,  1748," 
gives  a  complete  history  of  all  annular  eclipses  of 
the  sun. 

BELLA  MARIA,  DOMINIQUE,  a  French  com- 
poser of  considerable  talent,  was  born  at  Marseilles 
in  1778,  and  composed  in  his  eighteenth  year  an 
opera  which  was  performed  with  applause  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  went  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  instruction  of  several  great  masters,  par- 
ticularly of  Paesiello,  and  composed  six  comic  operas, 
of  which  "  II  Maestro  di  Cappella"  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. After  his  return  to  Paris  his  opera  "  Le 
Prisonnier"  increased  his  reputation,  and  the  airs  of 
his  "  Opera  Comique"  became  national  favourites. 
In  his  works  the  song  is  easy  and  agreeable,  the 
style  pure  and  elegant,  the  expression  natural,  the 
accompaniment  easy,  original,  and  pleasing.  He 
played  with  extraordinary  skill  on  the  piano  and  the 
violoncello.     He  died  in  1806. 

DELOLME,  JOHN  LOUIS,  born  at  Geneva  in 
1740,  was  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and  the  j)art 
which  he  took  in  its  internal  commotions  by  a  work 
entitled  "  Examen  desTrois  Points  de  Droit,"  obliged 
him  to  repair  to  England,  where  he  passed  some 
years  in  great  indigence.  He  wrote  for  journals, 
frequented  low  taverns,  was  devoted  to  gaming  and 
pleasure,  and  lived  in  such  obscurity,  that,  when  he 
became  known  by  his  work  on  the  English  Consti- 
tution, and  some  people  of  distinction  were  desirous 
of  relieving  him,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  his 
place  of  residence.  His  pride  was  gratified  by  this 
kind  of  low  independence,  and  he  rejected  all  as- 
sistance, excepting  some  aid  from  the  literary  fund, 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  country.  This  was 
probably  in  1775,  since,  from  that  time,  he  calls 
himself  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred 
in  Geneva.  Among  his  peculiarities  was  this,  that, 
although  principally  occupied  with  political  law,  he 
was  never  present  at  a  session  of  parhament.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  aristocratical  arro- 
gance and  turbulence  had  reached  its  highest  pitch 
in  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  it  was  feared,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  same  evils  threatened  this 
country.  Delolrae  entered  into  an  investigation  of 
this  subject.  Hence  originated  his  celebrated  work, 
entitled,  "  Constitution  de  I'Angleterre,  ou  Etat  du 
Gouvernement  Anglais  compare  avec  la  Forme  Re'- 
publicaineetavec  les  Autres  Monarchies  de  I'Europe," 
and  a  work  called  "  A  Parallel  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  furmer  Government  of  Sweden." 
In  both  his  principal  object  was  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
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eellence  and  stability  of  the  English  constitution. 
Its  character  of  a  spirited  eulogium  is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  that  the  first  politicians  of  the  day.  Lord 
Chatham,  the  marquis  of  Camden,  and  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  "  Letters  of  Junius,"  spoke  so  highly  of 
this  work  of  a  foreigner.  It  is  not  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  the  political  law  of  this  country,  and  has 
been  reproached  as  being  superficial,  but  it  contains 
much  ingenious  reflection  on  our  constitution,  on 
the  energy  arising  from  a  happy  union  of  royal 
power  with  poj)ular  liberty,  and  particularly  on  the 
value  of  an  independent  judiciary  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  subjected  to  penal  laws,  but  not  to  a 
censorship.  Delolme  also  published  in  English  his 
"  History  of  the  Flagellants,  or  Memorials  of  Hu- 
man Superstition,"  "  An  Essay  on  the  Union  with 
Scotland."  On  the  occasion  of  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thellusson,  he  wrote  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Power  of  Individuals  to  prescribe,  by  Testamentary 
Dispositions,  the  Particular  Future  Uses  to  be  made 
of  their  Property."  He  died  in  July  1806,  at  a  vil- 
lage in  Switzerland. 

DELORME,  MARION.— This  female  was  born 
in  1612  at  Chalons  in  Champagne,  and  was  the 
mistress  of  the  seditious  Cinq-Mars.  She  permitted 
herself  in  1650  to  be  involved  in  the  affair  of  the 
discontented  princes,  and  escaped  arrest  only  by  a 
real  or  pretended  sickness,  and  soon  afterwards 
spread  a  rej)ort  of  her  own  death.  She  is  said  to 
have  seen  her  own  funeral  from  a  window.  She 
then  came  to  England,  married  a  rich  lord,  and, 
while  returning  a  widow  with  a  large  fortune,  was 
attacked  by  robbers,  and  forced  to  marry  their  cap- 
tain. After  becoming  a  widow  a  second  time  she 
married  a  man  named  Lebrun,  in  Franche-Comte, 
with  whom  she  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where, 
after  the  death  of  her  friend  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  she 
died  in  1706  in  great  indigence.  , 

DELUC,  JEAN  ANDRE,  a  geologist  and  me- 
teorologist, born  in  1726  at  Geneva,  where  his  father 
was  a  watchmaker.  He  enriched  science  with  very 
important  discoveries,  but  his  theories  and  hypotheses, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  to  the  his- 
torical accounts  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
have  met  with  violent  opponents.  He  passed  some 
time  in  England  as  reader  to  the  queen,  and  died  in 
1817  at  Windsor.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
are  his  "  Recherches  sur  les  Modifications  de  I'At- 
mosphere,"  "  Nouvelles  Idees  sur  la  Meteorologie," 
and  his  "Traite'  Ele'mentaire  de  Gt'ologie. 

DEMOCRITUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  who  was  l)orn  about  494  B.  C.  Some  Magi 
and  Chaldeans,  whom  Xerxes  left  on  his  return  from 
his  Grecian  expedition,  are  said  to  have  excited  in 
Democritus  the  first  inclination  for  philosophy.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father  he  travelled  to  Egyj)t, 
where  he  studied  geometry,  and  probably  visited 
other  countries  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
Among  the  Greek  philosophers  he  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction of  Leucippus.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs.  Indignant  at  the  follies  of  the  Ab- 
derites,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  solitude, 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophical  studies. 

We  pass  over  the  fables  which  have  been  related 
of  Democritus,  such  as  that  he  laughed  continually 
at  the  follies  of  mankind  (in  contrast  to  the  weeping 
Heraclitus),  and  give  a  short  summary  of  his  ])hilo- 
sophical  opinions.     In  his  system  he  developed  still 
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further  tlie  mechanical  or  atomical  theory  of  his 
masfcer,  Leiicippus.  Thus  he  exjjlained  the  origin  of 
the  world  by  the  eternal  motion  of  an  infinite  num- 
l)er  of  invisible  and  indivisible  bodies,  atoms,  which 
dirter  from  one  another  in  form,  position,  and  ar- 
rangement, and  are  alternately  separated  and  com- 
bined by  their  motions  in  infinite  space.  In  this 
way  the  universe  was  formed,  fortuitously,  without 
the  interposition  of  a  First  Cause.  The  eternal  ex- 
istence of  atoms  (of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred 
from  the  consideration  that  time  could  be  conceived 
only  as  eternal  and  without  beginning.  Their  indi- 
visibility he  attempted  to  prove  in  the  following 
manner  : — If  bodies  are  infinitely  divisible,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  their  division  must  be  perceptible.  After 
the  division  has  been  made,  there  remains  either 
something  extended,  or  points  without  any  extent,  or 
nothing.  In  the  first  case,  division  would  not  be 
finished ;  in  the  second  case,  the  combination  of 
points  without  extension  could  never  produce  some- 
thing extended,  and  if  there  remained  nothing,  the 
material  world  would  also  be  nothing ;  consequently 
there  must  exist  simple  indivisible  bodies  (atoms). 
From  his  jiosition  of  the  eternal  change  of  the  se- 
])arutingand  combining  atoms,  follows  also  the  other, 
that  there  are  numberless  worlds  continually  arising 
and  perishing.  In  the  atoms  he  distinguished  figure, 
size,  gravity,  and  impenetrability.  All  things  have 
the  same  elementary  }jarts,  and  their  difference  de- 
j)ends  only  on  the  different  figure,  order,  and  situa- 
tion of  the  atoms,  of  which  every  thing  is  composed. 
This  difference  of  the  atoms  is  infinite,  like  their 
number:  hence  the  variety  of  things  is  infinitely 
great.  Fire  consists,  according  to  him,  of  acti^'e 
globules,  and  spreads,  like  a  light  envelope,  round 
the  earth.  The  air  is  moved  by  the  continual  rising 
of  the  atoms  from  the  lower  regions,  and  becomes  a 
ra])id  stream,  wliich  carries  along  with  it  the  stars 
formed  in  its  bosom. 

The  following  doctrines  of  his,  respecting  the  soul, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  : — The  soul  consists,  in  as 
far  as  it  is  a  moving  power,  of  igneous  atoms ;  but, 
since  it  is  acquainted  with  the  other  elements,  and 
any  thing  can  be  known  only  by  its  equal,  it  must  be 
composed  in  part  also  from  the  other  elements.  The 
sense  of  feeling  is  the  fundamental  sense,  and  the 
least  deceitful  of  all ;  for  that  alone  can  be  true  and 
real  in  the  objects  which  lielongs  to  the  atoms  them- 
selves, and  this  we  learn  with  the  greatest  certainty 
by  our  feeling.  Tlie  other  senses  show  more  the 
accidental  qualities  of  things,  and  are  consequently 
less  to  be  relied  upon.  The  impressions  produced 
on  the  five  senses  are  effected,  partly  by  the  different 
composition  of  the  atoms  in  the  organs  of  sense, 
partly  by  the  different  influence  exerted  by  external 
bodies,  which  varies  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  of  which  they  consist.  In  the  act  of  vision, 
images  separate  from  the  external  body,  and  enter 
the  eye.  The  motion  of  a  body  (for  instance,  of  the 
lips  in  speaking)  divides  the  air,  and  gives  it  a  m.o- 
tion,  varying  according  to  the  direction  of  the  moving 
body.  The  parts  of  air  thus  p)it  in  motion  arrive  at 
the  ear,  and  produce  hearing.  In  a  similar  way  arise 
the  sensations  of  tasting  and  smelling.  The  images 
of  the  objects  received  by  the  eye  arrive  through  it 
to  the  soul,  and  produce  within  us  notions.  If,  there- 
fore, no  notions  come  to  the  soul  by  means  of  the 
eye  its  activity  ceases,  as  is  the  case  in  sleep.  The 
knowledge  conveyed  by  the  senses  is  obscure  and 
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deceitful,  and  represents  mere  motions  of  the  ex- 
terior bodies.  "What  we  know  by  the  way  of  reason 
has  a  higher  degree  of  certainty,  yet  it  is  not  beyond 
doubt.  The  continuation  of  the  soul  after  death  was 
denied  by  Democritus,  who  believed  it  to  be  com- 
posed of  atoms.  He  divided  it  into  two  parts ;  into 
the  rational  part,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  breast,  and 
the  sensual  part,  which  is  diffused  through  the  whole 
body.  Both  constituting  only  one  substance.  The 
greatest  good,  according  to  Democritus,  is  a  tranquil 
mind.  He  applied  his  atomical  theory  also  to 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  The  popular 
notions  of  the  gods  he  connected  with  his  system, 
perhaps  merely  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  pre- 
vailing creed.  Even  the  gods  he  considered  to  have 
arisen  from  atoms,  and  to  be  perishable  like  the  rest 
of  things  existing.  Democritus  is  said  to  have  written 
a  great  deal,  of  which  however  nothing  has  come  to 
us.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  his  school  was 
supplanted  by  that  of  Epicurus. 

DEMOIVRE,  ABRAHAM,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician of  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Vitri  in  Champagne,  and  was  driven  from  his  native 
country  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
He  settled  in  London,  and  gained  a  livelihood  by 
becoming  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  He  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  his  skill  and  accuracy  as  a 
calculator,  whence  he  is  thus  referred  to  by  Pope : — 

"  Sure  as  Demoivre,  without  rule  or  Hue." 
He  died  in  1734  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  "  Miscellanea  Analytica,"  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  a  Method  of  calculating  the 
Probabilities  of  Events  at  Play,"  and  a  work  on  an- 
nuities, besides  papers  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,"  of  wliich  he  was  a  Fellow. 


DEMOSTHENES.— This  celebrated  orator  of 
antiquity  was  the  son  of  a  sword-cutler  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  born.  His  father  left  him  a  consider- 
able fortune,  of  which  his  guardians  attempted  to 
defraud  him  :  Demosthenes,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  conducted  a  suit  against  them  himself,  and 
gained  his  cause.  He  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  the  schools  of  Callistratus,  Isseus,  Isocrates,  and 
Plato.  But  nature  had  placed  great  obstacles  in  his 
way,  and  his  first  attempts  to  speak  in  public  were 
attended  with  derision.  He  not  only  had  very  weak 
lungs  and  a  shrill  voice,  but  was  unable  to  pronounce 
the  letter  r.  These  natural  defects  he  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  the  greatest  exertions.  He  succeeded 
by  the  advice  of  the  actor  Satyrus,  who  advised  him 
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to  recite  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  on  the  roughest 
and  steepest  places.  To  strengthen  his  voice,  he 
exercised  himself  in  speaking  aloud  on  the  sea-shore 
amidst  the  noise  of  the  waves.  At  other  times  he 
shut  himself  up  for  months  in  a  subterranean  room, 
with  his  head  half  shaved,  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  to  go  out,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  dig- 
nity of  manner  by  practising  before  a  mirror,  and 
transcribed  the  history  of  Thucydides  eight  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  his  style. 

After  such  a  laborious  preparation  lie  composed  and 
delivered  his  masterly  speeches,  of  which  his  enemies 
said  that  they  smelt  of  the  lamp,  but  to  which  pos- 
terity has  assigned  the  first  rank  among  the  models 
of  eloquence — speeches  in  which  he  openly  opposed 
the  foolish  wishes  of  the  multitude,  censured  their 
faults,  and  inflamed  their  courage,  their  sense  of 
lionour,  and  their  patriotism.  He  thundered  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  instilled  into  his  fellow- 
citizens  the  hatred  which  animated  his  own  bosom. 
The  first  of  those  orations,  so  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Philippics,  was  delivered  when  Philip  took 
possession  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  The  orator 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  immediately  preparing  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  urging  the  Athenians  to  begin 
the  war  themselves,  to  make  Macedonia  the  theatre, 
and  to  terminate  it  only  by  an  advantageous  treaty 
or  a  decisive  battle.  They  admired  and  ai)proved  his 
plans,  but  did  not  execute  them,  and  the  celebrated 
Phocion,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  Athens,  un- 
ceasingly advised  peace.  Demosthenes  went  twice 
to  the  court  of  Philip  to  negotiate,  but  without  suc- 
cess. On  his  return  he  recommended  war,  and  en- 
deavoured to  arm  not  only  Athens  but  all  Greece. 
When  Philip  had  finally  penetrated  into  Phocis, 
through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  city  of  Elatea  to  the  terror  of 
Athens,  Demosthenes  obtained  a  decree  of  tlie  people 
for  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  marching  an 
army  to  Eleusis,  and  sending  ambassadors  to  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  uni- 
versal confederacy  against  Philip.  He  was  himself 
among  the  ambassadors,  and  prevailed  on  theThebans 
to  receive  an  Athenian  army  within  their  walls.  He 
also  exerted  himself  actively  throughout  Bceotia, 
and  by  his  efforts  a  numerous  army  was  collected 
to  act  against  Philip.  A  battle  was  fought  near 
Cheronea,  and  the  Greeks  were  vanquisbed,  and 
Demosthenes  was  among  the  first  who  fled.  Never- 
theless, he  was  desirous  of  delivering  a  funeral  ora- 
tion over  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  .lEschines, 
his  rival,  did  not  fail  to  attack  him  on  this  account. 
The  hostility  between  the  two  orators  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  speech  jiro  corona  (for  the  crown),  which 
re.sulted  in  the  triumph  of  Demosthenes  and  the  exile 
of  his  adversary. 

Philip  having  been  soon  after  assassinated,  De- 
mosthenes thought  that  Athens  would  be  better  able 
to  maintain  its  liberty,  but  Alexander's  dreadful 
chastisement  of  Thebes  filled  the  Athenians  with 
sucli  terror  that  they  sued  for  mercy.  It  was  with 
dilhculty  that  Alexander  could  be  persuaded  to  desist 
from  his  demand  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes 
and  some  other  orators  ;  for  the  Macedonians  feared 
Demosthenes  more  than  they  did  the  armies  of 
Athens.  He  was  afterwards  fined  fifty  talents  for 
bribery,  and,  neglecting  the  payment  of  it,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  escaped  and  fled 
to  -Egina,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Alex- 


ander. Then  followed  the  war  with  Antipater,  when  De- 
mosthenes again  appeared  in  public,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  small  Grecian  states  to  unite  against 
Macedonia.  The  Athenians  received  him  with  honour, 
but  the  war  was  unsuccessful,  and  Antipater  insisted 
upon  his  being  surrendered  to  him.  Demosthenes 
fled  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  island  of  Ca- 
lauria,  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  but  finding  himself 
not  secure,  he  took  poison,  which  he  always  carried 
about  with  him,  and  died  319  B.  C.  His  character 
was  not  entirely  free  from  vanity,  ambition,  and 
avarice.  Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  orators.  He  always  spoke  as  circumstances 
required,  and  was,  by  turns,  calm,  vehement,  or  ele- 
vated. He  carried  the  Greek  language  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  never  before  had  reached.  In 
energy  and  power  of  persuasion,  in  penetration  and 
power  of  reasoning,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  in  beauty  and  vigour  of  expression,  in 
strong  and  melodious  language,  he  surpassed  all  his 
DrcQGCcssors. 

DEMPSTER,  THOMAS,  a  Scottish  writer  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  vv^as  born  in  1759,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen 
and  Cambridge.  He  then  went  to  France,  where  he 
assumed  the  title  of  baron  of  Muresk-;  such  liowever 
v;as  the  state  of  his  finances,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
become  a  teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  college  of 
Beauvais  for  his  support.  At  Pisa  he  obtained  the 
professorship  of  philology ;  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Bologna,  where  he  taught  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  162.'5.  The  writings 
of  Dempster  are  numerous,  relating  to  law,  antiqui- 
ties, philology,  poetry,  &c.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  is  his  "  Menologium  Sanctorum 
Scotorum,"  [republished  after  his  death  with  the 
title  of  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Scotorum." 

DEMOUSTIER,  CHARLES  ALBERT,  a  French 
poet,  born  at  Villers-Cotterets  in  17G0,  was  at  first  a 
successful  lawyer.  He  wrote  comedies,  operas,  and 
poems.  They  are  full  of  affected  wit  and  false  bril- 
liancy. His  "  Letters  to  Emilie"  on  mythology  have 
made  him  known  in  Europe.  It  may  be  justly  ob- 
jected to  them,  that  they  are  superficial,  affected,  and 
written  in  what  the  French  call  style  de  madrigal; 
yet  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  for 
spirit,  delicacy,  and  ease.  Of  his  plays,  "  Le  Con- 
ciliateur,"  "  Les  Femmes,"  and  "  Le  Tolerant," 
have  maintained  a  place  on  the  stage.  He  died 
March  2,  1801. 

DENHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  a  poet,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1615.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Den- 
ham,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and 
was  educated  in  London  and  at  Oxford.  Although 
dissipated  and  irregular  at  the  university,  he  jiassed 
his  examination  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  law.  In  1641  he 
first  became  known  by  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Sophy." 
Tills  piece  was  so  much  admired  that  Waller  ob- 
served, "  Denham  had  broken  out  like  the  Irish  re- 
bellion, 60,000  strong,  when  no  person  suspected  it." 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  received  a 
military  command  ;  but,  not  liking  a  soldier's  life,  he 
gave  it  up  and  attended  the  court  at  Oxford,  where 
in  1643  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  most 
celebrated  poem  called  "  Cooper's  Hill."  He  was 
subsequently  entrusted  with  several  confidential  com- 
missions by  the  king's  party,  one  of  which  was  to 
collect  jiccuniary  aid  from  the  Scottish  residents  in 
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Poland.  He  returned  to  England  in  1552  ;  but  how 
he  employed  himself  until  the  restoration  does  not 
appear.  Upon  that  event  he  obtained  the  office  of 
surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings,  and  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  a  fellow  of  the  newly-formed 
Royal  Society.  A  second  marriage  at  an  advanced 
age  caused  him  much  disquiet  and  a  temporary  de- 
rangemer.t ;  but  he  recovered,  and  retained  the  es- 
teem of  the  lettered  and  the  courtly  until  his  death, 
in  IGSS,  when  his  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster abbey. 

DEN  HAM,  DIXON,  LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL. — This  enterprising  traveller,  who  is 
so  well  known  from  his  expedition  into  central  Africa, 
was  born  in  1^86,  and  after  finishing  his  education 
was  placed  with  a  solicitor,  but  in  1811  entered  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  served  in  the  peninsular 
campaigns.  After  the  general  peace  he  was  reduced 
to  half-pay  on  the  peace  establishment,  and  in  1819 
was  admitted  into  the  senior  dejmrtment  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Farnham.  In  1823  he  was  en- 
gaged, in  company  with  Cajjtain  Clapperton  and 
Doctor  Oudney,  in  exploring  the  central  regions  of 
Africa.  His  courage,  address,  firmness,  perseverance, 
and  moderation,  his  bold,  frank,  energetic  disposi- 
tion, and  his  conciliating  manners,  peculiarly  fitted 
him  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  narrative  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  travellers  was  prepared  by  Denham. 
In  1826  he  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  as  superintendent 
of  the  liberated  Africans,  and  in  1828  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony  ;  but  on  the  9th  of 
June  of  the  same  year  he  died  of  a  fever,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days. 

The  following  account  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
Denham  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  and  it 
conveys  an  accurate  picture  of  the  baleful  climate  of 
Sierra  Leone  : — "  You  M'ill,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of 
the  death  of  Colonel  Denham.  Exactly  four  months 
ago  this  day  I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
him  on  his  assuming  the  command  of  Sierra  Leone. 
His  levee  was  most  numerously  attended  by  all  the 
military  and  civil  officers  of  this  station,  and  by  its 
magistrates  and  merchants.  This  gallant  officer  and 
celebrated  traveller  was  surrounded  by  liis  stati"  and 
his  friends  ;  all  eyes  were  turned  uj>on  him  with 
looks  of  admiration  and  regard  ;  he  had  escaped  the 
dangers  of  battle  and  travel,  the  field  of  Waterloo 
and  the  deserts  of  Africa.  He  returned  here  to  rest, 
after  his  many  perils  and  enterprises — he  now  rests 
in  his  silent  grave.  This  day  the  same  hands  bore 
the  pall  of  his  coffin,  which  a  little  month  ago  grasped 
his  in  congratulation  and  joy.  In  the  freshness  of 
his  fame  and  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  even  he 
succumbs  to  the  destiny  which  awaits  all  who  have 
the  temerity  to  intrude  on  this  awful  spot,  where 
death  sits  high  enthroned.  He  was  interred  with  all 
the  military  honours  of  a  soldier,  and  with  the  still 
more  precious  honours  of  tears  and  of  sorrow  poured 
over  his  grave." 

DENINA,  GIACOMO  CARLO,  an  historian  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in  1/31,  at 
Revel  in  Piedmont,  studied  belles-lettres  at  Turin, 
and  received  a  professorship  at  the  Royal  School  at 
Pignerol.  When  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  the  superior 
college  of  Turin  was  vacant,  Denina  wa^  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  and  university.  He  now  pub- 
lished the  three  first  volumes  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Italian  Revolutions,"  containing  a  general  history  of 
Italy,  which  subjected  him  to  some  inconveniences, 
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by  exciting  the  ill-will  of  the  defenders  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  clergy.  In  1777  he  travelled,  on  account 
of  his  health,  to  Rome,  made  a  stay  at  Florence,  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  Prussia,  went  to  Berlin  in 
September  1782,  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
marquis  Lucchesini,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the 
academy,  with  a  salary  of  1200  Prussian  dollars.  He 
had  several  conversations  with  Frederic  the  Great,  an 
account  of  whose  life  and  reign  he  afterwards  wrote. 
He  also  published  "  La  Prusse  Litteraire  sous  Frederic 
II."  In  1791  he  made  a  journey  to  Piedmont,  and 
published  on  his  return  to  Berlin  the  "  Guide  Litte- 
raire." As  early  as  17(30  his  "  Discorso  sopra  le 
Vicende  della  Litteratura"  appeared  in  Berlin.  It  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  literature, 
and  has  been  translated  into  German  and  French. 
Most  of  his  works  were  written  at  Berhn ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, his  "  History  of  Piedmont  and  of  the  other 
Sardinian  States  ;"  "  Political  and  Literary  History  of 
Greece;"  and  "Letters  from  Brandenburg."  After 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  council  of  administration 
appointed  him  librarian  at  the  university  of  Turin ; 
but  previous  to  entering  upon  this  office,  he  ^\TOte 
his  "  Clef  des  Langues,  ou  Observations,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  first  consul.  He  received,  in  return, 
an  honourable  letter  and  a  gold  snuflP-box,  through 
Duroc.  This  favour  was  followed  by  the  offer  of  the 
place  of  librarian  to  the  emperor,  upon  which  he  re- 
paired to  Paris.  In  1805  ajjpeared  his  "  Historico- 
Statistical  Picture  of  Upper  Italy."  He  died  in  1813. 

DENNE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  antiquary,  who  was 
born  in  1693.  On  the  completion  of  his  education 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  1725  became  vicar 
of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  In  1728  he  was  in- 
stalled archdeacon  of  Rochester,  and  shortly  after  he 
became  rector  of  Lambeth.  He  died  in  1767.  Dr. 
Denne  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,, 
chiefly  on  theological  subjects. 

DENNIS,  JOHN,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  emi- 
nence, who  was  born  in  1675,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  literary  quarrels  with  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  his  period,  especially  Addison 
and  Pope.  Having  completed  his  education  he 
travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
home  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  living 
on  the  fortune  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  uncle. 
As  a  dramatic  writer  his  first  performance  was  a 
comedy  entitled  "  A  Plot  and  no  Plot,  or  Jacobite 
Credulity,"  which  was  followed  by  several  other 
works  of  little  value.  Tlie  tragedy  of  "  Iphigenia" 
was  brought  out  in  1700,  at  the  theatre  in  Little 
Lincoln's-inn  Fields,  where  it  was  condemned ;  but 
although  there  are  undoubtedly  many  irregular  lines 
in  it,  and  perhaps  some  passages  savour  of  turgidity, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  pathetic  and  interesting  per- 
formance. It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that 
Mr.  Dennis  derived  his  chief  excellence  from  Euri- 
pides's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  whence  his  story  is  taken  ; 
and  indeed  his  obligations  to  Euripides  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  he  ought  to  have  openly  acknowledged 
them.  AVith  less  merit  than  "  Iphigenia,"  a  comedy 
of  Mr.  Dennis's,  which  was  produced  by  him  in  1702, 
was  somewhat  more  successful  at  the  theatre.  The 
title  of  it  is,  "  The  Comical  Gallant,  with  the  Amours 
of  Sir  John  FalstaflT,"  a  very  indifferent  alteration  of 
Shakspeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

In  1704  Mr.  Dennis  brought  out  a  tragedy,  entitled 
"  Liberty  Asserted,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at 
Agnie  (which  name,  he  says,  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
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sound,  he  has  altered  to  Angie)  in  Canada ;  and  the 
plot  is  an  imagined  one,  from  the  wars  carried  on 
among  the  Indian  nations.  In  the  dedication  to 
Anthony  Henley,  Esq.,  Mr.  Dennis  owns  himself  to 
he  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  "  the  happy  hint 
upon  which  it  was  formed."  'J'his  was  by  far  the 
most  successful  of  aU  his  dramatic  productions,  which 
was  probably  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree,  not  to 
its  own  merit,  hut  to  the  abuse  which  is  plentifully 
scattered  through  it  upon  the  French  nation,  which, 
during  a  season  of  war,  was  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  the  auditory.  Its  success,  however,  produced  an 
odd  effect  on  Dennis's  imagination,  which  was  never 
well  regulated.  Thinking  that  the  severity  of  the 
strokes  against  the  French  could  never  be  forgiven, 
and  consequently  that  Louis  XIV.  would  not  con- 
sent to  a  peace  with  England,  unless  he  was  delivered 
up  a  sacrifice  to  national  resentment,  he  carried  this 
apprehension  so  far  that  when  the  congress  for  the 
})eace  at  Utrecht  was  in  agitation,  he  waited  on  the 
duke  of  Marll)orough,  who  had  formerly  been  his 
patron,  to  entreat  his  interest  with  the  jjlenipoten- 
liaries,  that  they  should  not  consent  to  his  being 
given  up.  With  great  gravity  the  duke  informed 
him  that  he  was  sorry  that  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  serve  him,  as  at  that  time  he  had  no  connexion 
with  the  ministry,  adding,  that  he  fancied  his  case 
not  to  be  quite  so  desperate  as  he  seemed  to  imagine  ; 
for  that,  indeed,  he  had  taken  no  care  to  get  himself 
excepted  in  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  had  done  the  French  almost 
as  much  damage  as  even  Mr.  Dennis.  Another  in- 
stance of  our  author's  terror,  arising  from  his  self- 
importance,  is  thus  related.  Having  been  invited 
down  to  a  gentleman's  house  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
-where  he  was  very  kindly  entertained,  as  he  was 
walking  one  day  near  the  beach,  he  saw  a  ship  sail- 
ing, as  he  imagined,  towards  him.  Upon  this,  su])- 
jiosing  that  he  was  betrayed,  he  immediately  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  London,  without  even  taking 
leave  of  his  host,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  tlie  plot  against  him,  and  to  have  de- 
coyed him  to  his  house  with  no  other  view  than  to 
•give  notice  to  the  French,  who  had  fitted  out  a  vessel 
on  purpose  to  cany  him  off,  if  he  had  not  luckily 
discovered  their  design. 

Mr.  Dennis's  next  dramatic  attempt  was  in  a 
comedy,  entitled  "  Gibraltar,  or  the  Spanish  Adven- 
ture;" and  which  was  perfoi'med  in  1705,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane  ;  but  without  success. 
In  1709  Mr.  Dennis  brought  upon  the  stage,  at 
Drury-lane,  "  Appius  and  \'irginia,"  a  tragedy,  which 
was  not  very  successful,  but  is  remarkable  for  a  cir- 
cumstance little  connected  with  its  literary  merit, 
namely,  that  Dennis,  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
play,  invented  a  new  species  of  thunder. 

For  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  rewarded  him  with  a  present  of  a 
hundred  guineas.  But,  previously  to  the  writing  of 
that  poem,  he  had  experienced  his  grace's  patronage 
in  a  much  more  important  instance  ;  for  the  duke 
had  procured  for  him  tlie  place  of  a  waiter  at  the 
Custom-house,  worth  a  Imndred  and  twenty  pounds 
a-year.  This  office  he  held  for  six  years  ;  during 
which  he  managed  his  affairs  with  so  little  discretion 
that,  in  order  to  discharge  some  ])ressing  demands, 
he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  his  waitership,  and  he 
died  in  great  distress  on  the  Gth  January,  1733. 

DENON,  DOMINIQUE  YIVANT  BARON.—  | 


This  distinguished  French  traveller  was  liorn  at 
Chalons-sur-Saone.  His  parents  originally  intended 
him  for  the  office  of  magistrate,  but  owing  to  his 
suffering  greatly  from  a  painful  disease  he  preferred 
devoting  his  time  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  (whom  he  had 
served  in  the  office  of  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the 
bed-chamber),  he  was  sent  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
then  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on  a  mission  to  the 
Swiss  government,  when  he  visited  Voltaire  at  Fer- 
moy.  He  next  became  attached  to  the  Neajjolitan 
embassy,  where  he  remained  several  years.  On  the 
death  of  Count  de  Vergennes  he  returned  to  Paris, 
intending  to  again  visit  Italy  to  study  the  great 
schools  of  painting  in  that  country.  But  his  plans 
were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  ;  but  the 
great  jiainter  David  procured  an  order  for  him  to 
engrave  the  newly  projected  national  costume.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  his  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  while  there  collected  the  materials  for 
his  great  work,  entitled  *'  Travels  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  during  the  Campaign  of  General  Bona- 
parte." He  was  rewarded  by  the  post  of  director  of 
the  Museum  and  Medal  Mint,  which  office  he  re- 
tained after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  '27th  of  April,  1 825. 

DERHAM,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  divine  and  phi- 
losopher, who  was  born  at  Worcester  in  1657.  In 
May  IG75  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  and  when  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.  A.  was  already  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
exemplary  character.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Compton,  1)ishop  of  London,  in  May  16S],  and 
shortly  jiresented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in 
Berkshire.  August  iChQ  he  was  presented  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Upminster  in  Essex.  Here  in  a 
retirement  suitable  to  his  contemplative  and  philo- 
sophical temper,  he  applied  himself  with  great  eager- 
ness to  tlie  study  of  nature,  and  to  mathematics  and 
experimental  philosojihy,  in  which  he  became  so 
eminent  that  in  1702  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  He 
proved  one  of  the  most  useful  and  industrious  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  frequently  publishing  in  the 
''  Philosophical  Transactions"  curious  observations 
and  valuable  papers.  He  also  published,  separately, 
"  The  Artificial  Clock-Maker,  or  a  Treatise  of  Watch 
and  Clock-Work."  The  fourth  edition  of  this  book, 
with  large  emendations,  was  published  in  1734.  In 
1711  and  1712  he  preached  "Sixteen  Sermons"  at 
Boyle's  lectures,  which,  with  suitable  alterations  in 
the  form,  and  notes,  he  puljlished  in  1713  ander  the 
title  of  "  Physico-Theology,  or  a  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from  his  Works  of 
Creation."  In  pursuance  of  the  same  design  he 
pubhshed,  in  1714,  "  Astro-Theology,  or  a  Demon- 
stration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  from  a 
Survey  of  the  Heavens,"  illustrated  with  copper- 
plates. These  works,  the  former  especially,  have 
been  highly  valued,  translated  into  French  and  several 
other  languages,  and  have  jiassed  through  several 
editions.  In  1 71(3  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor, 
l>eing  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  ])rinee  of  Wales, 
and  in  1730  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford  by  diploma  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  piety.  This  great  and  good  man  having 
thus  spent  his  life,  making  all  his  researches  sub- 
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servient  to  the  cause  of  religion,  died  in  1735  at 
Uj)minster. 

DERMODY,  THOMAS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1775.  He  is  said 
to  have  very  early  in  life  displayed  great  literary 
talents,  but  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  were  insuf- 
ficient to  render  him  any  permanent  service.  When 
liut  a  mere  boy  he  ran  away  from  his  home  and  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier.  Having  obtained  the 
notice  of  the  marcpiis  of  Hastings,  that  nobleman 
procured  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  the  ex- 
traA'aganee  of  his  conduct  deprived  him  of  the  patron- 
age of  his  friends,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  1802, 
near  Sydenham  in  Kent,  of  a  disease  brought  on  en- 
tirely by  habitual  intemperance. 

DERRICK,  SAMUEL.— This  rather  talented 
writer  was  born  in  1724  in  Ireland,  and  being  in- 
tended for  trade,  he  was  placed  with  a  linen-draper  in 
Dublin,  but,  disliking  the  business,  he  quitted  it  and 
his  country  about  1751,  and  commenced  author  in 
London.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis  he 
indulged  an  inclination  which  he  had  iml)ibed  for  the 
stage,  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  Gloucester  in 
"Jane  Shore,"  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
never  repeated  the  experiment.  After  this  attempt 
he  subsisted  chiefly  by  his  writings  ;  but  being  of  an 
expensive  disposition,  running  into  the  follies  and 
excesses  of  gallantry  and  gaming,  he  lived  almost  all 
his  time  the  slave  of  dependence  or  the  sjiort  of 
chance.  His  acquaintance  with  people  of  fashion  on 
beau  Xash's  death  procured  him  at  length  a  more 
jiermanent  subsistence.  He  was  chosen  to  succeed 
that  gentleman  in  his  offices  of  master  of  the  cere- 
monies at  Bath  and  Tunbridge.  By  the  profits  of 
these  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  place  himself 
with  economy  in  a  less  precarious  state  ;  but  his 
want  of  prudence  continued  after  he  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  consideral)le  income,  l)y  which  means  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
March  1769,  as  necessitous  as  he  had  been  at  any 
jjeriod  of  his  life.  He  translated  a  work  from  the 
French  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  called  "  Sylla,"  a  dra- 
matic entertainment,  "  A  Voyage  to  the  Moon,"  from 
the  French  of  Bergerac,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Beauval,"  from  the  French  of  the  marquis  d'Argens, 
"The  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal  translated  into  English 
verse,"  and  he  edited  an  edition  of  Dryden's  poetical 
works,  with  a  life  and  notes,  a  beautifully  printed 
work,  which  had  very  little  success.  In  1759  he 
jmldished  a  "  View  of  the  Stage,"  under  the  name  of 
AVilkes,  "'llie  Battle  of  Lora,"  a  poem,  in  1763, 
"  A  Collection  of  Voyages,"  and  several  other  works, 
many  of  which  were  only  compilations. 

DESAGULIERS.JOHNTHEOPHILUS.— This 
ingenious  philosopher  was  the  first  person  who  de- 
livered regular  courses  of  lectures  on  experimental 
science  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  born  at  Rochelle 
in  France  in  16S3,  and  brought  to  England  by  his 
father  about  1686.  After  receivings  a  good  classical 
education  at  Oxford  he  settled  in  Channel  Row, 
AVestminster,  where  he  read  courses  of  lectures  to 
large  audiences. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1714,  Dt.  Desaguliers  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  very  useful  member,  and  was  much  respected 
by  the  president.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  first  pajjer, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
was  published  in  the  348tli  number,  and  con- 
tained an  account  of  some  experiments  of  Sir  Isaac 


Newton  on  light  and  colours,  which  had  been  re- 
peated by  Desaguliers,  in  order  to  confirm  Sir  Isaac's 
theory.  He  soon  after  communicated  to  the  society 
a  method  by  which  myopes  might  use  telescopes 
without  eye-glasses.  Of  some  experiments  which  he 
made  with  Mr.  Villette's  burning-glass,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  J.  Harris,  an  account  was  also  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Transactions."  In  1716  he  published 
a  tract,  entitled  "  Fires  Improved,  Ijeing  a  New  Method 
of  Building  Chimneys  so  as  to  prevent  their  Smoking." 

In  the  following  year  he  lectured  before  George  I. 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  Avas  rewarded  by  a  living. 
His  lectures  which  were  published  shortly  afterwards 
had  a  very  considerable  sale,  aiul  he  continued  his 
meritorious  labours  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1744. 

DESAIX  DE  VOYGOUX,  LOUIS  CHARLES 
ANTOINE,  a  French  general,  born  in  1768,  at  St. 
Hilaire  d'Ayat,  of  a  noble  family,  and  entered  the 
regiment  of  Bretagne  in  1784  as  under-lieutenant. 
He  served  in  1794  in  the  northern  army  under  Piche- 
gru,  and  repeatedly  distinguished  himself  during 
that  campaign.  Attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
under  Moreau,  1796,  he  defended  the  bridge  of  Kehl 
in  November  of  that  year;  and,  1797,  he  accom- 
panied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  contriljuted  to  his  first 
victory,  and  was  thence  sent  to  the  conquest  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  Murad  Bey,  notwithstanding 
his  defeat,  incessantly  harassed  his  conqueror.  Bona- 
parte soon  returned  to  Europe,  as  did  Desaix  him- 
self, after  the  treaty  of  El-Arish,  conchuled  by  him 
with  the  Turks  and  English.  On  his  arrival  in 
France  he  learned  that  Bonajiarte  had  dejjarted  for 
Italy,  hastened  to  join  him,  and  took  command  of  the 
corps  of  reserve.  A  third  part  of  the  French  army 
was  already  disabled  when  Desaix's  corps  arrived  on 
the  field  of  Marengo.  He  immediately  advanced  to 
the  charge,  but  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon- 
ball  just  as  victory  declared  for  the  Fiench.  His 
body  was  carried  to  Milan,  embalmed,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  hospitium  on  the  St.  Bernard,  wliere  a 
monument  is  erected  to  him.  Another  monument, 
erected  to  him  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  where  he 
fell,  was  destroyed  by  the  Austrians  in  1814.  Desaix 
was  as  just  and  disinterested  as  he  was  brave,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  gave 
him  the  title  of  the  just  sultan. 

DESAULT,  PETER  JOSEPH,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  surgeons  of  France,  who  was  born  in 
1744,  at  Magny-Vernais.  He  was  designed  for  the 
church,  but  was  led  by  his  inclination  to  the  surgical 
profession,  in  consequence  of  which  he  entered  the 
military  hospital  at  Be'fort,  where  his  diligence  and 
talent  for  observation  su})plied  the  defects  of  a  suit- 
able instruction ;  and  his  situation  was  favourable 
for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  wounds 
from  fire-arms,  in  which  department  he  afterwards 
rose  to  great  eminence.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1764, 
and  was  one  of  the  numerous  scholars  of  the  cele- 
brated Petit.  Two  years  afterwards  he  became  a 
lecturer,  and,  though  his  delivery  was  bad,  he  soon 
became  celebrated  by  introducing  a  new  method  of 
teaching  anatomy.  While  lecturing  on  the  parts  of 
the  human  body,  he  treated  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  each.  After  having  been  several  years  principal 
surgeon  of  the  hospital  de  la  charite,  where  he  in- 
creased his  reputation  by  introducing  new  methods 
of  treatment,  or  by  improving  and  simplifying  those 
already  in  use,  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  great 
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Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris  in  1788.  Here  he  founded  a 
surgical  school,  in  which  have  been  educated  many 
of  the  most  eminent  siirgeons  of  Europe. 

His  principal  merits  were,  that  he  brought  accu- 
racy and  method  into  the  study  of  surgery  ;  irnproved 
the  treatment  of  fractured  bones,  by  adopting  im- 
proved bandages ;  first  introduced  into  France  the 
clinical  method  of  instruction  in  surgery,  and  infused 
into  his  scholars  a  generous  attachment  to  their 
profession.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  skill 
and  boklness  with  which  he  performed  operations. 
This  liai)py  natural  talent,  this  surgical  instinct,  that 
guided  him  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  compensated 
for  his  want  of  professional  learning,  to  which  he  was 
so  inditferent,  that,  in  his  latter  years,  he  read  very 
little;  and,  as  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  internal 
diseases,  he  was  indignant  when,  at  the  foundation 
of  the  ecole  de  sante,  in  which  he  became  professor  of 
clinical  surgery,  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery 
were  connected.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1795, 
while  attending  upon  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
Temple,  of  a  violent  fever. 

DESCARTES,  RENE  REXATUS  CARTESIUS, 
an  original  thinker  and  reformer  of  philosophy, 
with  whom  the  modern  or  new  philosophy  is  often 
considered  as  commencing.  He  was  born  in  1596 
at  La  Have  in  Touraine,  and  died  at  Stockholm  in 
1650.  AVhile  pursuing  his  education  in  the  Jesuits' 
school  at  La  Fleche,  where  he  studied  philology, 
mathematics,  and  astronomy,  his  superior  intellect 
manifested  itself.  After  having  read  much,  without 
coming  to  any  certain  conclusions,  he  travelled. 
Both  his  birth  and  inclination  led  him  to  embrace 
the  military  profession,  and  he  fought  as  a  volunteer 
at  the  siege  of  Rochellc,  and  in  Holland  under  Prince 
Maurice.  While  he  served  in  Holland,  a  mathema- 
tical problem  in  Dutch,  pasted  up  in  the  streets  of 
Breda,  met  his  eye.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the 
language,  he  asked  a  man  who  stood  near  him  to 
translate  the  problem  to  him.  This  man  hajipened 
to  be  Professor  Beecman,  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Dort,  and  himself  a  mathematician.  He 
smiled  at  the  question  of  the  young  ofhcer,  and  was 
greatly  surprised  the  ne.\-t  morning  to  find  that^  he 
had  solved  it.  From  hence  Descartes  went  to  Ger- 
many, and  entered  the  Ba\-arian  service.  His  situa- 
tion, however,  afforded  him-  little  opportunity  for 
pursuing  his  favourite  studies,  he  therefore  left  the 
army  in  1G21,  and  visited  Moravia,  Silesia,  Poland, 
Pomerania,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  order 
to  see  West  Friesland  with  advantage,  he  purchased 
a  boat,  and  embarked  with  a  single  valet.  The 
sailors,  thinking  him  a  foreign  merchant  with  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  baggage,  resolved  to  kill  him. 
Imagining  him  ignorant  of  their  language,  they  con- 
versed of  their  plan  openly.  Descartes,  seeing  his 
danger,  drew  his  sword,  addressed  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  threatened  to  stab  the  first  man  tha't 
should  ofter  him  violence.  The  sailors  were  over- 
awed, and  gave  up  iheir  design.  After  a  variety  of 
travels,  he  remained  in  Holland,  where  he  composed 
most  of  his  writings  from  1629  to  1649,  drew  about 
him.  many  scholars,  and  was  engaged  in  many 
learned  controversies,  especially  with  theologians. 

His  celebrated  system  abounds  in  singularities  and 
originahties  ;  but  a  spirit  of  independent  thought 
jirevails  throughout  it,  and  has  contributed  to  excite 
the  same  spirit  in  others.  It  has  done  much  to  give 
to  philosophical  inquiries  a  new  direction,  and  found 
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many  adherents,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
France  and  Germany.  Descartes  founds  his  belief 
of  the  e.xistenceof  a  thinking  being  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  thought :  "  I  think,  therefore  I  exist."  He 
developed  his  system  with  much  ingenuity,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  empiric  jAiilosophy  of  the  English  and 
the  Aristotelian  scholastics,  and  adopted  the  rigorous 
sj'stematical  or  mathematical  method  of  reasoning. 
From  his  system  originated  the  notion  that  the  very 
existence  and  certainty  of  philosophy  consists  in  de- 
finition, arguments,  and  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  them.  Tlie  thinking  being,  says  Descartes,  or 
the  soul,  evidently  differs  from  the  body,  whose 
existence  consists  in  space  or  extension,  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  immateriality  (whence,  also,  its  immor- 
tality), and  by  the  freedom  that  pertains  to  it.  But 
every  perception  of  the  soul  is  not  clear  and  distinct ; 
it  is  in  a  great  degree  involved  in  doubt,  and  is  so 
far  an  imperfect  finite  being.  This  imperfection  of 
its  own  leads  it  to  the  ideaiof  an  absolutely  perfect  be- 
ing. (He  therefore  here  makes  use  of  the  ontological 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  in  which  Anselm  of  Canterbury  had,  some- 
what earlier,  employed  the  same  ;  and  hence  the  name 
of  the  "  Cartesian  proof)."  He  yjlaced  at  the  head  of 
his  system  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being, 
which  he  considers  as  an  innate  idea,  and  deduces 
from  it  all  further  knowledge  of  truth.  The  principal 
problems  of  metaphysics  he  conceived  to  be  substan- 
tiality and  causality.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  mathematics  and  physics.  He  made 
use  of  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  others, 
defining  them  accurately,  and  assigning  them  their 
place  in  his  system. 

The  higher  departments  of  geometry  (to  which  he 
successfully  applied  analysis),  as  well  as  0])tics, 
dioptrics,  and  mechanics,  were  greatly  extended  by 
him,  their  method  simplified,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  the  great  discoveries  made  in  the  sciences  by 
Newton  and  Leibnitz ;  for  instance,  he  contributed 
much  to  define  and  illustrate  the  true  law  of  refraction. 
His  system  of  the  imiverse  attracted  great  attentiort 
in  his  time,  but  has  been  long  since  exploded.  It 
rests  on  the  strange  h\'pothesis  of  the  heavenly  vor- 
tices, immense  ciments  of  ethereal  matter,  with 
which  space  is  filled,  and  by  which  he  accounted  for 
the  motion  of  the  j)lanets.  He  laboured  much  to 
extend  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomy.  Des- 
cartes loved  independence  ;  he  nevertheless  suffered 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Stockholm,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina,  who  was  very  de- 
sirous of  his  society.  He  died  at  that  place  four 
months  after  his  arrival.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1666,  and  interred  anew  in  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  du  Mont. 

DE  SERRE,  HERCULE,  a  French  minister  of 
state,  who  was  born  in  1774.  After  completing  his 
education  he  joined  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
with  whom  he  remained  during  several  campaigns. 
He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  German)',  but  after- 
wards obtained  permission  to  return  to  France. 

Napoleon  appointed  him  acocat-general  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Metz,  and  first  president  of  the 
Court  of  Api)eal  at  Hamburg,  where  he  acquired 
esteem  by  his  integrity,  talents,  and  moderation.  He 
left  Hamburg  just  before  the  siege  in  1813.  In 
1814  Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  first  president  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Colmar,  and  during  the 
hundred  days  he  resided  with  the  king  in  Ghent. 
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Being  chosen  a  deputy  by  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  1815,  the  energy  with  which  he  op- 
posed the  ultra-royahst  majority  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ministry  and  gained  him  the  confidence 
of  the  nation.  From  1816  to  1818  he  filled  the  chair 
of  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  dignity 
and  impartiality ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  legislation  in  the  Council  of 
State.  In  December  1818  the  king  appointed  him 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice.  He  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  Decazes,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  1810  by  his  defence  of  the  three  laws  proposed 
for  the  regulation  of  the  press,  which  took  the  place 
of  .'the  censorship  then  existing.  He  also  opposed 
with  vigour  the  change  of  the  law  of  elections. 

Shortly  after  he  separated  himself  from  the  doc- 
trinaires, whose  principles  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained, and  supported  the  proposal  of  Decazes  of 
February  1820,  to  change  the  law  of  election  of  1817- 
When  the  e.vcitement  of  parties  in  regard  to  the  three 
projects  of  the  late  premier  had  reached  its  height, 
he  completed  the  triumph  of  the  ministry  and  the 
moderate  right  side  by  advocating  the  amendments 
oi  the  proposed  new  law  of  election.  As  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  the  new  law  of  election  in  1820, 
he  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  royalists,  but 
lost  the  favour  of  the  liberals.  The  king  created 
him  a  count,  and  bestowed  on  his  son  an  income  of 
20,000  francs  per  annum. 

In  1821  De  Serre  quitted  the  ministry,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Naples,  where  he  died,  July  21,  1824. 

DESEZE,  RAYxMOND,  the  advocate  who  de- 
fended Louis  XVI.  before  the  bar  of  the  national 
convention.  His  father  was  a  celebrated  parlia- 
mentary advocate  at  Bordeaux,  in  which  town  Ray- 
mond was  born  in  1750.  Deseze  studied  the  law 
from  inclination,  and  displa)'ed  uncommon  talents 
in  his  profession,  and  became  known  to  the  minister 
De  Vergennes,  by  his  defence  of  the  marchioness 
D'Anglure.  His  fame  was  already  established,  when 
he  was  associated  with  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet, 
in  the  responsible  office  of  defending  Louis  XVI. 
He  had  only  four  nights  for  drawing  up  the  articles 
of  defence,  the  days  being  occuiped  in  examining 
the  papers  connected  with  the  cause,  and  in  the 
necessary  conversations  with  his  colleagues.  Not- 
withstanding this,  his  defence  was  a  masterpiece, 
and  the  only  reproach  which  can  be  cast  upon 
Deseze  is,  that  he  did  not  overstep  the  limits  of  the 
advocate,  and  take  the  higher  ground  of  a  states- 
man. He  survived  the  reign  of  terror,  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  Deseze  was  crowned 
with  marks  of  honour,  and  appointed  first  president 
of  the  court  of  cassation  and  grand-treasuer  of  the 
royal  order,  both  of  which  offices  he  held  for  several 
years. 

DESFONTAINES,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS 
GUYOT,  ABBE,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  16S5,  and 
was  one  of  those  French  literati  who  are  known  to 
us  more  from  their  controversies  with  Voltaire,  and 
his  biting  attacks,  than  from  their  own  produc- 
tions. Voltaire,  by  the  superiority  of  his  wit,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  many  to  his  opinions ;  but  im- 
partial judges  have  long  agreed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  correct,  and  that  the  criticisms  of  the 
Abbe  Desfontaines,  though  severe,  are  by  no  means 
unjust.  One  of  the  works  of  the  Abbe,  which  had 
the  misfortune  to  excite  the  particular  displeasure  of 
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the  poet,  was  the  well-known  "  Dictionnaire  Neolo- 
gique,"  of  which  the  sixth  edition  appeared  in  1750, 
and  which  was  intended  to  guard  the  purity  of  the 
French  language,  as  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  formed  it ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  has  certainly  proved  of  much  service.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1745. 

DESHOULIERES,  ANTOINETTE,  a  French 
lady  of  much  literary  reputation.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Du  Ligier  de  Lagarde,  and  she  resided  at 
Paris  from  1638  till  1694.  With  a  prepossessing 
appearance  she  combined  a  distinguished  talent  for 
light  and  agreeable  poetry,  which  she  cultivated 
under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Hainault.  She  was 
acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
languages,  and  studied  philosophy  in  her  later  years, 
during  which  she  had  to  endure  continual  sickness. 
Voltaire  was  of  opinion,  that  of  all  the  French  poets 
of  her  sex,  she  had  the  greatest  merit.  Several 
learned  societies  elected  her  a  member,  and  her 
agreeable  manner,  her  animation  and  wit,  which 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  gave  way  to  a  gentle  melan- 
choly, made  her  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
best  societies  at  that  period.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  period  at 
Brussels,  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  her  husband,  an 
officer,  procured  her  deliverance.  Her  works  ap- 
peared, together  with  those  of  her  daughter  Antoi- 
nette Therese,  who  also  devoted  herself  to  poetry, 
but  with  less  success,  at  Paris  in  1753,  and  at 
Brussels  in  1740,  under  the  title  "  CEuvres  de 
Madame  et  de  Mademoiselle  Deshoulieres."  Frederic 
II.  had  a  selection  of  her  poems  published  together 
with  Chaheu's,  under  the  title  "  Choix  des  meillures 
Pieces  de  Madame  Deshoulieres  et  de  I'Abbe  de 
Chaulieu."     This  selection  is  but  little  known. 

DESMARES,  TOUSSAINT,  a  celebrated  eccle- 
siastic who  was  born  in  1599.  He  first  studied  at 
Caen,  put  himself  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
de  Berulle,  and  entered  into  his  congregation.  He 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures  and  the  fathers,  and  became  a  very  cele- 
brated preacher.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  Jansenius,  where  he  pronounced  a 
discourse  on  that  subject  before  Innocent  X.  His 
attachment  to  the  opinion  of  Jansenius  was  the 
cause  or  the  pretext  of  search  being  made  after  him 
in  order  to  convey  him  to  the  Bastile ;  but  he 
escaped  the  pursuit,  and  retired  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  to  the  seat  of  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais.  One  day,  when  Louis  XIV. 
happened  to  be  there,  the  duke  presented  Desmares 
to  him.  The  old  man  said  to  the  monarch,  with  an 
air  of  respect  and  freedom,  "  Sir,  I  ask  a  boon  of 
you."  "  Ask,"  returned  Louis,  "  and  I  will  grant 
it  you."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  permit  me 
to  put  on  my  spectacles,  that  I  may  contemplate  the 
countenance  of  my  king."  Louis  XIV.  declared 
that  of  all  the  variety  of  compliments  that  had  been 
paid  him,  none  ever  pleased  him  more  than  this. 
Desmares  died  in  1687,  after  having  composed  seve- 
ral works  of  merit. 

DESMOULINS,  BENOIT  CAMILLE.— This 
individual  was  born  in  1762,  and  became  conspi- 
cuous during  the  first  period  of  the  French  revolution. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was 
connected  with  Robespierre,  with  whom  he  had 
studied  at  college,  and  from  the  secret  meetings  which 
he  had  at  Mousseaux  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  it 
2  O 
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may  be  inferred  that  he  was  at  first  only  the  agent 
of  that  prince.     He  chose  the  Palais  Royal  for  the 
usual  scene  of  his  citizen-apostleship,  and  was  con- 
stantly seen  there  surrounded  by  many  orators,  who,  |  to 
with  him,  prepared  the  plan  for  the' taking  of  the 
Bastile.     After  this  first   triumph   he  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  orations  or 
his  publications,  and  called  himself  procureur-general 
de  la  lanterne.     He  then  became  one  of  founders  of 
the   club  of  the   Cordeliers,   connected  himself  in- 
timately with  Danton,  and  remained  faithful  to  him. 
On  the  flight  of  Louis   XVI.  to  Varennes,  he  was 
one  of  the  instigators  of  the  assembly  of  the  champ 
de   Mars,   and    he  was   particularly   active   in   the 
tumult  of  June  20,  1/-92,  and  on  the  10th  of  August. 
About  this  time  he   was  secretary  to  the   minister 
of  justice,    Danton,   and    jirepared   with    him   the 
scenes   of  September.     As  deputy  of  Paris,  in  the 
national  convention,  he  defended  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans in  1793,  and  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  death 
of  Louis  XVL     Robespierre,  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  was  making  rapid  progress 
towards  tyranny.     Danton,  assisted  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Cordeliers,  intended  to  resist  this  committee, 
and  Camille  commenced  the  attack  in  his  journal 
"  Le  Vieux  Cordelier,"  in  which  he  declared  himself 
against  the  terrorists,  and    even  made  use   of  the 
word  clemency.      Upon  this  he  was,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  St.  Just,  whom  Camille  had  also  attacked  in 
his  journal,  imprisoned  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1794,  together  with  those  who  were  called  his 
accomplices,  and  brought  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,    and  condemned    to   death,  "  because  he 
had  dishonoured  the  revolutionary  system,  and  had 
attempted  to  re-establish  monarchy."  He  was  taken 
after  a  violent  struggle  to  the  place  of  execution. 
His  wife,  a  beautiful,  courageous,  and  spirited  wo- 
man, desired  to  share  her  husband's  fate.     Robes- 
pierre ordered   her   to   the  scaffold  ten   days   after 
Desmoulins'  death.      During  her  trial  she  evinced 
a  wonderful  tranquillity,  and  died  with  much  greater 
firmness  than  her  husband. 

DESPARD,  EDWARD  MARCUS,  an  officer  in  the 
army,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and,  in  the  American 
war,  served  in  the  troops  of  the  line.  In  1779  he 
went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  acted  as  an  engineer. 
He  afterwards  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
establishments  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  of  which  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  superintendent.  In 
1786  some  disputes  arose  in  the  colony,  and  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions.  He  arrived  in  Europe 
in  1790,  bringing  with  him  the  most  honourable 
testimonies  to  his  conduct;  but  his  applications  to 
government  for  redress,  and  for  the  payment  of  sums 
which  he  claimed  as  due  to  him,  were  unavailing  ;  and 
the  disappointment  probably  soured  his  mind.  In 
November  180-2  he  was  arrested  as  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  to  kill  the  king  and  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment. All  tie  conspirators,  except  Despard, 
were  persons  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  many  of 
them  common  soldiers.  Their  leader  and  seven  of 
his  accomplices  were  executed.  The  scheme  of 
Despard  was  so  absurdly  arranged,  and  his  means 
so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  success  of  the  plot,  that 
some  supposed  him  to  be]  deranged ;  while  others 
absurdly  ascribed  the  affair  to  the  machinations  of 
Bonaparte,  who  shortly  after  declared  war  against 
iingland. 

DESSALINES,  JEAN  JAQUES.-This  extra- 
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ordinary  individual  was  a  slave  in  1791,  when  the  in- 
surrection of  the  blacks  occurred  in  Hayli.  His  master 
was  a  shingler  of  houses,  and  Jean  Jacques  was  bred 
the  same  trade.  His  talents  for  war,  his  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  unscrupulous  conduct,  raised  him 
to  command  among  the  insurgent  negroes;  and, 
when  Le  Clerc  invaded  the  island  in  1802,  Dessa- 
lines  and  Christophe  stood  next  in  reputation  and 
rank  to  Toussaint-Louverture.  Mter  the  deportation 
of  the  latter,  Dessalines,  Christophe,  and  Clervaux 
took  the  command,  and  maintained  a  desperate  and 
sanguinary  warfare  against  the  French,  until  the 
latter  evacuated  the  island.  The  black  chiefs  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  proclaim  the  island  inde- 
pendent, restoring  its  Indian  name  of  Hayti,  and 
nominated  Dessalines  governor-general  for  life,  with 
absolute  power,  who  instantly  gave  full  scope  to  his 
savage  character.  He  began  by  ordering  a  gene- 
ral massacre  of  the  white  French,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  stimulating  the  negroes  to 
glut  their  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  they  had  under- 
gone. In  October  1804  he  assumed  the  title  and 
state  of  emperor  of  Hayti ;  and  in  May  ensuing  he 
promulgated  a  new  constitution,  containing  provi- 
sions for  permanently  organizing  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. His  reign,  however,  was  brief;  for  the  people, 
aided  by  the  troops,  sick  of  his  atrocities,  and 
wearied  out  by  his  suspicious  and  vindictive  conduct, 
conspired  against  his  life,  and  he  was  killed  by  one 
of  his  soldiers,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1806,  who 
ihus  ended  a  despotism  stained  by  every  enormity. 

DESTOUCHES,  PHILIPPE  NERICAULT,  a 
French  comic  poet,  who  was  born  at  Tours  in  1680. 
According  to  the  general  opinion,  he  left  his  father's 
house  when  young,  and  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  among  whom  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  propriety  of  his  conduct.  Having  delivered  a 
harangue  at  the^head  of  his  troop,  before  M.  de  Puy- 
sieux,  then  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  this  states- 
man was  struck  with  the  talent  which  he  displayed, 
took  him  into  his  service,  and  formed  him  for  diplo- 
macy. According  to  the  account  given  by  the  re- 
lations of  Destouches,  who  considered  the  profession 
of  a  player  dishonourable,  he  studied  with  success  at 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry ;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer, 
and  was  present  in  several  engagements.  Having 
written  the  comedy  called  "  Curieux  Impertinent," 
while  in  winter  quarters,  and  read  it  in  several  socie- 
ties, M.  de  Puysieux  was  struck  with  it,  and  persuaded 
the  author  to  turn  his  talents  to  diplomacy;  In 
Switzerland  he  wrote  several  plays,  which  met  with 
great  applause.  By  his  knowledge  of  diplomacy  he 
likewise  gained  the  favour  of  the  regent,  who  sent 
him  to  England  in  1717,  as  an  assistant  to  the  abbe 
Dubois. 

When  Dubois  returned  to  France,  Destouches 
remained  in  England,  where  he  married.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  in  the  business  entrusted  to 
him,  that  the  regent  promised  to  give  him  a  proof  of 
his  satisfaction  which  would  surprise  all  France;  but 
upon  the  death  of  this  prince  he  lost  his  protector 
and  his  expectations.  He  retired  to  his  country-seat 
at  Fort-Oigeau,  near  Melun,  and  endeavoured  to  for- 
get the  caprice  of  fortune  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  devotion  to  the  Muses.  Cardinal  Fleury  wished 
to  send  him  to  St.  Petersburg  as  ambassador,  but  he 
declined  the  offer.  He  died  in  1754,  leaving  a  son, 
who,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  superintended  the  pub- 
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iication  of  his  works.  After  Moliere  and  Regnard, 
Destouches  is  considered  the  best  French  writer  in 
the  department  of  comedy.  His  comedies  "  Le 
Glorieu.x:"  and  "  Le  Philosophe  Marie"  are  considered 
among  the  best  French  works  of  their  class.  But, 
as  he  made  the  comic  effect  subordinate  to  the  moral, 
his  productions  have  something  of  the  character  of 
sentimental  comedy  {la  comedie  larmoyante).  He 
e.xcels  most  in  the  drawing  of  character,  and  exhibits 
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his  silence  into  obstinacy,  at  length  signed  it ;  and 
the  earl  was  executed  within  the  Tower  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1601.  In  the  height  of  his  favour  he 
had  received  a  ring  from  the  (jueen,  as  a  pledge,  on 
the  return  of  which  she  would  pardon  any  offence  he 
might  commit.  This  ring  he  is  said  to  have  entrusted 
to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  his  relation,  but  the 
wife  of  his  enemy,  the  admiral,  who  would  not  suffer 
her  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen,  and  thereby  the  prof- 


a  fertile  imagination,  pleasing  wit,  elegance,  vivacity,  j  fered  clemency  was  frustrated.     The  countess,  on  her 
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DEVEREUX,  ROBERT.— This  celebrated  earl 
of  Essex  was  born  in  15G7,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  introduced 
at  court,  and  in  1586  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  so  as  to  be  created  a  knight 
banneret,  and  on  his  return  became  master  of  the 
horse;  The  queen  assembling  her  army  at  Tilbury, 
to  resist  the  Spanish  invasion,  Essex  was  appointed 
general  of  the  horse  and  received  the  order  of  the 
garter.  In  1591  he  was  sent  with  4000  men  to  the 
assistance  of  Henry  IV.,  then  fighting  against  the 
league,  but  effected  nothing  of  consequence.  He, 
however,  retained  the  queen's  favour,  was  soon -after 
created  a  privy  counsellor,  in  1596  was  appointed 
joint  commander  with  Lord  Howard  in  a  successful 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  on  his  return 
was  made  master-general  of  the  ordnance. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone 
Essex  was  appointed  governor  of  Ireland.     He  at- 
tempted to  quell  a  rebellion  at  Munster  before   he 
proceeded  against  Tyrone,  which  so  much  reduced 
his   army  that,  not    being  able  to  meet   the    Irish 
leader,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation.     These  trans- 
actions   displeased    the    queen,   and   several    sharp 
letters  passed,  which  determined  him  to  confront  his 
enemies  at  home.     He  accordingly  left  Ireland,  con- 
trary to  orders,  and  hastened  to  the  court,  without 
changing  his  dress,  where,  finding  the  queen  in  her 
bed-chamber,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  was  received 
better  than  he  expected.     He  was,  however,   soon 
after  strictly  examined  by  the  council,  and  deprived 
of  all  his  employments  but  that  of  master  of  the  horse. 
He  might,   however,   have  regained  the  queen's 
favour  had  not  her  refusal  to  renew  to  him  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sweet  wines  so  irritated  him  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  freedoms  of  speech  concerning  her 
which  she  could  never  forget.     He  also  carried  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  procure  a  public  declaration 
of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  English  throne  ;  and 
he  would  have  engaged  his  friend  Lord  Mountjoy, 
deputy  of  Ireland,  to  bring  over  troops  to  compel 
this  measure.     He  then  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
seize  on  the  queen's  person,  remove  his  enemies,  and 
settle  a  new  plan  of  government.     Believing  that  this 
was  discovered,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  the  city  of 
London  in  his  favour  :  here,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  instead  of  meeting  with  friends,  he  was 
proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  the  streets  were  barricadoed 
against  his  return.     He  was  soon  invested  by  the 
queen's  forces,  and  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  his  chief  adherent,  and  a  jury  of  peers 
was  appointed  for  their  trial.     Being  found  guilty, 
he  received  his  sentence  hke  a  man  prepared  for  his 
fate.     The  queen  long  hesitated  as  to  signing  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  but,  being  persuaded  by 
his  enemies  that  he  wished  to  die,  and  interpreting 


death-bed,  having  confessed  the  secret  to  the  queen, 
the  latter  was  greatly  agitated,  and  told  her  "  that 
God  might  forgive  her,  but  she  never  could."  Essex 
was  rash,  violent,  and  presumptuous,  but  at  the  same 
time  brave,  generous,  and  affectionate. 

DEVEREUX,  ROBERT,  earl  of  Essex,  was  born 
in  1592.  He  was  entered  at  Merton  College  in  his 
tenth  year,  and  in  1603  King  James  restored  him  to 
his  hereditary  honours.  He  was  betrothed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  Lady  Frances  Howard,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  consummated  until  his  return  from 
his  travels.  The  affections  of  the  young  countess 
had  in  the  mean  time  been  gained  by  James's  un- 
worthy favourite,  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  a  scandalous  suit  against  the 
earl  of  Essex  for  impotency.  A  divorce  followed, 
and  the  lady  married  Somerset.  On  the  accession 
of  Charles  I.  the  earl  was  employed  as  vice-admiral 
in  an  expedition  against  Spain,  and  after  a  second 
marriage,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  lady  rendered 
a  divorce  necessary,  he  dedicated  himself  solely  to 
public  life.  In  1635  he  was  second  in  command  of 
a  fleet  equipped  against  France  and  Holland,  and  in 
1639  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  sent 
against  the  Scottish  rebels.  His  services  were  coldly 
received  until,  in  1641,  popular  measures  being 
thought  necessary,  he  was  made  lord  chamberlain. 
At  this  time  such  was  his  popularity,  that  both  parties 
strenuously  sought  to  gain  him  :  the  king  made  him 
lieutenant-general  of  all  his  armies  south  of  the  Trent, 
the  House  of  Lords  made  him  chairman  of  their 
standing  committee,  and,  when  the  people  became 
tumultuous,  the  House  of  Commons  requested  a 
guard  under  his  command. 

When  the  king  retired  from  the  capital  he  required 
his  household   nobles   to  attend  him,  which  Esse.x 
declining  to  do,  was  deprived  of  his  employments. 
This  step  fixed  him  in  opposition,  and  in   1642  he 
accepted  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
He  prol)ably  imagined  the  contest   might  be  termi- 
nated without  any  radical  change  of  government,  as 
he  always  seemed  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.     He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  captured  Reading,  raised  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
and  fought  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.     His  want 
of  success  in  1644  in  the  west,  and  the  inclination 
he  showed  for  peace,  began  at  length  to  lower  his 
interest  with  the  parliamentary  party  ;  and  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  throwing  him  out  of  command, 
he  resigned  his  commission  with  visible  discontent. 
He   died   suddenly  in    September    1646,    and   was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  a  public  funeraL 
DE  WIIT,  JOHN,  grand-pensioner  of  Holland,  a 
celeln'ated  statesman,  who  was  the  son  of  Jacob  De 
Witt,  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  was  born  in  1625. 
John  De  V/itt  inherited  from,  his  father  republicaa 
principles   and   a   hatred  to  the  house  of  Orange. 
After  having  carefully  cultivated  his  talents  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  his  countrj',  and  was  one  of 
2  0  2 
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the  deputies  sent  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  Zealand 
in  I65i  to  dissuade  that  province  from  conferring 
the  office  of  captain-general  on  the  young  prince  of 
Orange,  William  III.,  who  was  but  two  years  old. 
His  eloquence  procured  him  universal  confidence; 
but  to  preserve  this  was  almost  impossible  during 
the  dissensions  which  raged  in   the    states-general. 
One  party  was  anxious,    during   the   war   between 
England  and  Holland,  to  have  all  power  and  honours 
conferred  on  Prince  William  HI.;  the  other,  with  De 
Witt  at  its  head,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  all  autho- 
rity from   this   prince  and   entirely  to  abolish   the 
statltholdership.      In   the   meantime   the  war   with 
England,  sometimes  fortunate,  sometimes  adverse, 
M'as"  injurious  to  commerce,  and  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  the  nation  against  the  latter  party,  of  which 
excitement  the  Orange  party  took  advantage  to  effect 
their  purposes,  until  in  1 654  the  former  concluded 
a  peace  with    Cromwell  with   the   secret  condition 
that  the  house  of  Orange  should  be  excluded  from 
all  situations  of  authority.    By  this  treaty  the  repub- 
lican  party  was  victorious,  and  De  Witt,  as  grand- 
pensioner,  employed  the  time  of  peace  in  healing  the 
wounds  under  which  the  state  was  suffering.    When 
Charles  II.  again  took  possession  of  the  crown  of 
England   De    Witt  inclined  to  the  side  of  France, 
which   inclination  became   more   powerful  when  in 
1665   the  war  recommenced  between  England  and 
the  states-general.      The  bishop  of  Miinster  likewise 
taking  arms  against  the  latter,  the  discontent  of  the 
people  against  De  Witt  became  so  great  that  he  was 
compelled,  in  order  to  pacify  them,  to  give  up  some 
privileges  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  conclude 
peace  with  England  in  1667. 

To  increase  the  danger  of  De  Witt's   situation, 
Louis  XIV.  now  began   to  manifest  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish   Netherlands,    and   the 
Orange  party  insisted  on  elevating  Prince  William  to 
the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.     De  Witt  succeeded  in 
separating  the  offices  of  stadthoider  and  captain-ge- 
neral,  and   provided   that,    in  HoUaml  at  least,  he 
should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  latter ;  but  the 
number  of  De  Witt's  enemies  increased,  and  he  was 
ol)liged  to  conclude  an  aUiance  with  England   and 
Sweden  against  France,  which  produced  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Ckipelle  but  was  as  quickly  dissolved  as  it 
had   been   formed.     Louis  XIV.,  now  united   with 
England,  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  ^^  il- 
liain's  friends  succeeded   in  procuring  for  him  the 
cost  of  commander-in-chief.   The  first  campaign  was 
.infortunate  in  its  results,  which  were  imputed  to 
De  Witt  and  his  friends.    The  life  of  the  former  was 
endangered.     William  was  nominated  stadthoider  by 
univer^sal  consent,  and  De  Witt  resigned  his  employ- 
ments.    But  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  little 
changed  by  this  voluntary  act,  nor  was  the  hatred  of 
the  Orange  party  satisfied.     His  brother   Cornelius 
was  accused  of  having  attemjjted  to  assassinate  the 
prince.     He  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  the  rack; 
but,   as  he  would   not  confess   any  such  design,  lie 
was  banished  from  the   country  and   his   property 
confiscated.     Hearing   that   his   brother   wished   to 
speak  to  him  while  in  prison,  John  De  Witt  hastened 
thither,  when  a  tumult  suddenly  arose  among  the 
people  at  the  Hague.    The  militia  could  not  disperse 
the  mob,  the  greater   number  of  the  officers  being 
devoted  to  the  prince.     The  people  broke  into  the 
prison,  and  both  brothers  fell  victims  to  their  rage 
on  the  20th  of  August  1672.      The  states  demanded 
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an  investigation  of  this  affair,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  murderers,  from  the  stadthoider,  which,  however, 
never  took  place.  That  the  opinions  of  De  Witt's 
contemporaries  respecting  him  did  not  agree,  may 
well  be  supposed  ;  but  all  acquitted  him  of  treason 
against  his  country.  He  fell  a  victim  to  party  spirit, 
nor  could  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  accuse 
him  of  any  other  crime  than  that  of  not  belonging  to 
their  party,  and  of  aiming  to  elevate  his  own  party  at 
their  expense.  De  Witt  was  an  active  political 
writer,  and  has  left  many  excellent  observations  on 
the  events  of  his  time. 

DEXTER,  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  American  law- 
yer and  statesman,  who  was  born  at  Boston  in  1761. 
His  father  was  a  distinguished  merchant  and  a  bene- 
factor of  Harvard  College.     The  son  was  graduated 
at  that  institution  in  1781  with  its  first  honours,  and 
then  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.     He  had  not 
been  long  at  the  bar  before  he  was  elected  to  tlie 
state  legislature,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to 
congress,  first  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
then  to  the  senate.     He  was  in  congress  during  a 
period  of  strong  party  excitement,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  much  influence  and  honour  by  the  force  of 
his  talents  and  character,  proving  himself  an  enlight- 
ened politician  and  superior  orator.      The  president 
Adams  made  him,  successively,  secretary  of  war  and 
of  the  treasury.      He  discharged  these  offices  in  a 
masterly  manner.     Towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  he  was  offered  a  foreign  embassy,  but 
declined  it.     When  Mr  Jefferson  became  president, 
he  resigned  his  public  employments  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  law.      In  1815  President  Madison 
requested  him  to  accept  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  but  he  declined  the  offer.     For 
many  years  he  continued  to  display  extraordinary 
powers  in  his   profession,  having  no  superior,  and 
scarcely  a  rival,  before  the  supreme  court  at  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  appeared  every  winter  in  cases  of  the 
highest  importance.    On  his  return  from  that  capital 
in  the  spring  of  1S16  he  became  ill  at  Athens,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  died  there  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1816.     Mr.  Dexter  was  tall  and  well  formed,  with 
strong  features  and  a  muscular  frame.  His  eloquence 
was  that  of  clear  exposition,  and  cogent,  philosophi- 
cal reasoning ;  his  delivery  in  general  simple,  and  his 
enunciation  monotonous ;    but   he   often   expressed 
himself  with  signal  energy  and  beauty,  and  always 
gave  evidence  of  uncommon  power.      In  the  party 
divisions  of  the  American  republic  he  held  at  first 
the  post  of  an  acknowledged  leader  among  the  fede- 
ralists :    eventually,   however,  he  separated  himself 
from  his  colleagues  on   some  questions  of  primary 
interest  and  magnitude. 

DIANA  OF  POITIERS,  DUCHESS  OF  VA- 
LENTINOIS.— This  female  was  born  in  1499.  She 
was  the  mistress  of  King  Henry  II.  of  France,  and 
descended  from  the  noble  family  of  Poitiers  in  Dau- 
phin y.  At  an  early  age  she  married  the  grand-se- 
neschal of  Normandy,  Louis  de  Breze,  became  a 
widow  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  some  time  after  the 
mistress  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans.  When  the 
duke  became  dauphin  a  violent  hostility  arose  be- 
tween Diana  and  the  duchess  of  Etampes,  mistress 
of  Francis  I.,  who  taunted  her  rival  with  her  age. 
Diana  satisfied  her  revenge  by  banishing  the  duchess 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  throne  in  1547, 
in  whose  name  she  ruled  with  unlimited  power.  Till 
his  death  in  1559  she  exercised  such  an  absghite 
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empire  over  the  king,  by  the  chai'ms  of  her  wit  and 
grace,  that  her  superstitious  contemporaries  ascribed 
her  power  to  magic.  Upon  his  death  she  retired  to  her 
castle  of  Anet,where  she  estabUshed  a  charitable  institu- 
tionfor  the  support  of  twelve  widows,  anddiedinl566. 
DIBDIN,  CHARLES,  a  dramatic  manager,  poet, 
composer,  and  actor,  of  considerable  merit,  who  was 
born  in  1748.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage,  and  was  early  distinguished 
as  a  comj)oser.  He  excited  uncommon  admiration, 
and  soon  gained  friends  and  a  sufficient  support. 
He  invented  a  new  kind  of  entertainment,  consisting 
of  music,  songs,  and  public  declamations,  which  he 
wrote,  sung,  composed,  and  performed  himself,  and 
by  this  means  succeeded  in  amusing  the  public  for 
twenty  years.  His  patriotic  songs  were  very  popu- 
lar, and  his  sea  songs  are  still  the  favourites  of  the 
British  navy.  Their  favourable  inJiuence  on  the 
lower  classes  obtained  him  a  pension  of  2001.  from 
government.  Improvidence,  however,  kept  him  con- 
stantly poor,  and  he  died  in  1814. 

DICKINSON,  JOHN,  an  eminent  American 
political  writer,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  December 
1732,  and  educated  in  Delaware,  to  which  province 
his  parents  removed  soon  after  his  birth.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
his  superior  qualifications  as  a  speaker  and  a  man  of 
business  gave  him  considerable  infiuence,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  mother  country  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  colonies  early  awakened  his  attention.  His 
first  elaborate  publication  against  the  new  policy  of 
the  British  cabinet  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1765,  and  entitled, "The  Late  Regulations  respecting 
the  British  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America 
Considered."  In  that  year  he  was  deputed  by  Penn- 
sylvania to  attend  the  first  congress  held  at  New 
York,  and  prepared  the  draft  of  the  bold  resolutions 
of  that  congress.  In  1766  he  published  a  spirited 
address  on  the  same  question  to  a  committee  of 
correspondence  in  Barbadoes. 

In  1774  Mr.  Dickinson  wrote  the  resolves  of  the 
committee  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their  instructions  to 
their  representatives.  These  instructions  formed  a 
profound  and  extensive  essay  on  the  constitutional 
power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies  in  America, 
and  in  that  shape  they  were  published  by  the  com- 
mittee. While  in  congress,  he  wrote  the  *'  Address 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec,"  "  The  First  Petition  to 
the  King,"  the  "  Address  to  the  Armies,"  the  "  Second 
Petition  to  the  King ;"  and  the  "Address  to  the  several 
States,"  all  among  the  ablest  state-papers  of  the  time. 
As  an  orator  he  had  few  superiors  in  that  body.  He 
penned  the  celebrated  "  Declaration  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  North  America,  July  6,  1775  ;  but  he 
opposed  the  declaration  of  independence,  believing 
that  compromise  was  still  practicable,  and  that  his 
countrymen  were  not  yet  ri})e  for  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain.  This  rendered  him  for  a 
time  so  unpopular,  that  he  withdrew  from  the  public 
councils,  and  did  not  recover  his  seat  in  congress 
until  about  two  years  afterwards.  His  zeal  was 
shown  in  the  ardent  address  of  congress  to  the 
several  states  of  May  1779,  which  he  wrote  and 
reported.  He  was  afterwards  president  of  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  successively ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1788,  being  alarmed  by  the  hesitation 
of  some  states  to  ratify  the  constitution  proposed  by 
the  federal  convention  the  year  before,  he  published, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  adoption,  nine  very 
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able  letters,  under  the  signature  of  "  Fabius."  This 
signature  he  again  used  in  several  letters  published 
in  1797,  the  object  of  which  was  to  produce  a  favour- 
able feeling  in  the  United  States  towards  France, 
whose  revolution  he  believed  to  be  then  at  an  end. 
Before  the  period  last  mentioned,  he  had  withdrawn 
to  private  life,  at  Wilmington,  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, where  he  died  in  February  1808.  His  retire- 
ment was  spent  in  literary  studies,  in  charitable 
offices,  and  the  exercise  of  an  elegant  hospitality. 

DIDEROT,  DENYS.— This  talented  writer  was 
born  in  1713  at  Langres  in  Champagne,  and  educated 
in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  who  intended  to  make 
him  one  of  their  order.     His  father  intended  that  he 
should  pursue  the  profession  of  law,  and  committed 
him  to  the  instruction  of  a  Paris  attorney,  but  the 
youth  found  greater  attractions  in  literature.  Neither 
the  indignation  of  his  father,  nor  his  consequent  want 
of  means,  could  deter  him  from  his  favourite  pur- 
suit,  and  he  found  resources    in  his  own  talents. 
He  applied  himself  zealously  to  mathematics,  physics, 
metaphysics,  and  the  belles-lettres,  and  soon  became 
distmguished  among  the  wits  of  the  capital.    He  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his  "  Pensees  Philoso- 
phiques"  in  1746,  a  pamphlet  against  the  Christian 
religion,  which  found  many  readers,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes ; 
the  parliament  caused  it  to  be  burned  by  the  public 
executioner.      The  applause  which    this   pamphlet 
received  encoiu-aged  him  to  continue  in  the  same 
course ;  he  was  not  bold  enough,  however,  to  con- 
tinue this  particular  work.      In  his    "  Lettres  sur 
Sourds  et  Muets,  a  I'Usage  de  ceux  qui  entendent  et 
qui  parlent,"  he  treats  of  the  origin  of  our  percep- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  Eidous  and  Toussaint,  ha 
published  the  "Dictionnaire  UnivcrseldeMe'decine." 
The  success  of  this  work,  notwithstanding  its  defi- 
ciencies, determined  him  to  undertake  an  encyclo- 
pa;dia.     He  prepared  the  plan,  and  was  assisted  in 
the  execution  by  D'Aubenton,  Rousseau,  Marmon- 
tel,  Le  Blond,  Le  Monnier,  and  particularly  D'Aleni- 
bert,  who,  next  to  him,  had  the  largest  share  in  this 
great  undertaking.     Diderot  took  upon  himself  the 
preparation  of  the  articles  relating  to  the  arts  and 
trades,  and,  by  his  care  as  editor,  supplied  many  of 
the  deficiencies  of  his  coadjutors.     The  profit  of  his 
twenty  years'  labour,  owing  to  his  bad  management, 
was  so   trifling  that  he  four.d  himself  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  library.     The  empress  of  Russia  pur- 
chased it  for  50,000  livres,  and  allowed  him  the  use 
of  it  for  life.     After  this  Diderot  visited  Petersburg, 
but  having  offended  the  empress  by  an  equivocal 
quatrain  he  soon  returned  to   France.      AVhile  en- 
gaged in  the  encyclojjajdia,  and  obliged  to  encounter 
many   obstacles    which   delayed    the    printing   for 
several  years,  he  published  a  lively  but  licentious 
romance,   "  Les  Bijoux  Indiscrels,"  and  two  senti- 
mental comedies,  "  Le  Fils  Naturel"  and  "  Le  Pere 
de  Famine."      They   are  often  printed   under   the 
title  "  Theatre  de  Diderot,"  and  accompanied  with  a 
treatise  on  the  dramatic  art,  which  contains  many 
ingenious  observations.     Diderot  died  in  1784. 

His  character  has  been  very  differently  repre- 
sented. His  friends  describe  him  as  open,  disin- 
terested, and  honest ;  his  enemies,  on  the  contrary, 
accuse  him  of  cunning  and  selfishness.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Rousseau, 
by  whom  he  thought  himself  calumniated,  in  which 
much  weakness  was  displayed  on  lioth  sides.     His 
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works  are  deficient  in  plan  and  connexion,  and  dis- 
figured with  pretension,  obscurity,  and  arrogance ; 
but,  nevertheless,  are  characterized  by  energy,  and 
sometimes  even  by  eloquence.  They  contain  many 
happy  passages  and  truths  which  would  be  more 
effectual  if  more  simply  stated.  As  a  philosopher, 
he  followed  the  dictates  of  an  intemperate  imagina- 
tion, rather  than  those  of  a  sound  reason.  He  is 
always  enthusiastic,  and  oversteps  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cretion. The  general  opinion  entertained  respecting 
him  at  present  is,  that  he  had  much  talent,  and  was 
capable  of  warmth  and  elevation  of  feeling,  but  that 
he  was  deficient  in  judgment  and  morality. 

DIEMEN,  ANTHONY  VAN,  a  celebrated  gover- 
nor-general of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  who  was  born 
in  1593.  Having  been  unsuccessful  as  a  merchant, 
and  pressed  by  his  creditors,  he  went  to  India,  where 
his  excellent  penmanship  procured  him  the  place  of 
a  clerk,  and  he  speedily  rose  to  the  highest  dignity. 
He  administered  the  duties  of  governor  with  great 
ability,  and  contributed  much  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Dutch  commerce  in  India.  Abel  Tasman, 
whom  he  sent  with  a  vessel  to  the  South  Seas  in 
1642,  gave  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  a 
country  long  regarded  as  a  part  of  New  Holland,  but 
since  found  to  be  an  island ;  he  likewise  discovered 
New  Zealand.  Another  navigator,  whom  he  sent 
out,  made  discoveries  in  the  ocean  north  of  Japan, 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  voyages  in  our  days. 
A  part  of  tlie  north-western  portion  of  New  Holland, 
which  is  also  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  pro- 
bably discovered  later ;  perhaps  also  by  Tasman. 
Van  Diemen  died  in  1645. 

DIETRICH,  JOHN  WILLIAM  ERNEST,  an 
eccentric  German  painter,  who  was  born  in  17 12. 
His  father,  John  George,  was  also  a  skilful  painter, 
and  instructed  his  son  till  he  was  twelve  years  old, 
when  he  sent  him  to  Dresden  and  placed  him  under 
the  care  of  Alexander  Thiele.  The  picture  of  a 
peasant  drinking,  in  the  Dutch  style,  executed  by 
Dietrich  while  a  boy,  is  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Engravings  at  Dresden.  He  successfully  imitated 
Raphael  and  Mieris,  Correggio  and  Ostade.  In  the 
Dresden  Gallery  there  are  more  than  thirty  of  them. 
Some  of  his  designs  are  in  the  Cabinet  of  Engrav- 
ings in  that  place,  and  some  in  private  collections. 
He  died  in  1774. 

DIETSCH,  BARBARA  REGINA,  a  distinguished 
female  painter  of  the  celebrated  family  of  artists  of 
that  name.  She  was  born  at  Nuremburg  in  1716, 
and  died  in  1783.  Notwithstanding  many  invitations 
to  different  courts,  which  her  talents  procured  her, 
she  preferred  to  remain  in  the  modest  obscurity  of 
private  life.  Her  sister,  Margaret  Barbara,  was  born 
in  1726,  and  died  in  1795.  She  painted  flowers  and 
birds  with  great  beauty. 

DIEZ,  JUAN,  or  JOHN  MARTIN,  a  Spanish 
partisan  officer,  distinguished  for  his  conduct  during 
the  French  invasions  of  his  native  country.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  born  in  the  district  of  Val- 
ladolid,  in  Old  Castile,  in  1775.  On  the  proclama- 
tion of  war  against  France,  after  the  revolution,  he 
again  entered  the  army,  as  a  private  in  the  Spanish 
dragoons.  He  served  till  the  restoration  of  peace, 
when  he  returned  home,  married,  and  resumed  his 
agricultural  employment.  Patriotism  and  a  love  of 
enterprise  drew  him  from  his  peaceful  labours  on  the 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  and 
m  1808  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
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four  or  five  of  his  neighbours,  and  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  enemy,  killing  their  couriers,  and 
thus  obtaining  a  supply  of  horses,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition. After  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  French 
at  Madrid,  in  May  1808,  a  spirit  of  resentment  was 
excited  in  the  country,  and  Martin  procuring  asso- 
ciates, prosecuted  his  system  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
termination against  the  French.  At  this  period  he 
acquired  the  appellation  of  el  Empecinado,  from  the 
darkness  of  his  complexion.  "With  the  increase  of 
his  band  he  extended  his  operations,  and,  besetting 
the  roads,  intercepted  the  couriers  of  the  enemy, 
seized  their  convoys,  and  harassed  their  small  parties. 
At  first  he  neither  gave  nor  expected  quarter ; 
but  at  length  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  forty- 
eight  well-armed  men,  he  no  longer  pursued  that 
barbarous  practice.  In  September  1809,  with  170 
men  all  mounted,  he  passed  into  the  province  of 
Guadalaxara  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  was  afterwards  employed  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  second  army,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  being  appreciated,  he  was  at 
length  made  a  brigadier-general  of  cavalry.  The 
French  troops  sent  against  him  were  almost  uni- 
formly defeated ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  over- 
powered, and  only  escaped  falling  into  their  hands 
by  leaping  down  a  dangerous  precipice.  He  attended 
the  duke  of  AYellington  in  triumph  to  Madrid  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French ;  and  some  time  after 
received  his  commands  to  join  the  second  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tortosa,  at  the  head  of  4850 
men,  horse  and  foot.  All  the  services  of  this  brave 
officer,  during  the  war  which  preceded  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand,  could  not  atone  for  the  crime  of 
opposing  the  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  Spain  after 
the  return  of  that  prince.  The  Empecinado  had  laid 
down  his  arms  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  was  seized  and  executed  at  Rueda,  on 
the  19th  August,  1825,  with  circumstances  of  in- 
sulting cruelty  highly  disgraceful  to  his  persecutors. 
As  the  originator  of  that  system  of  desultory  war- 
fare which  contributed  much  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
invading  army  from  Spain,  Diez  has  strong  claims  to 
notice.  His  natural  talents  were  not  assisted  by 
education,  as  he  could  write  no  more  than  his  name ; 
his  manners  were  rude,  and  his  temper  violent ;  yet 
he  was  partial  to  the  society  of  well-informed  per- 
sons, and  disposed  to  attend  to  their  advice  ;  while, 
with  the  greatness  of  mind  which  characterizes  con- 
scious worth,  he  never  scrupled  to  acknowledge  his 
humble  origin,  or  the  limited  sphere  of  his  infor- 
mation. 

DIGBY,  LORD  GEORGE,  son  of  John,  earl  of 
Bristol,  was  born  during  his  father's  embassy  to 
Madrid  in  1612.  He  distinguished  himself  much 
while  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  long  parliament,  opposed  the  court,  but 
seceded  from  the  opposition  on  the  measures  against 
the  earl  of  Strafford.  He  then  distinguished  himself 
as  warmly  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and  was  made 
secretary  of  state  in  1643.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
he  was  excepted  from  pardon  by  the  parliament,  and 
M'as  obliged  to  live  in  exile  until  the  restoration, 
when  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter.  He  wrote 
a  comedy  called  "  Elvira,"  and  also  letters  to  his 
cousin,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  against  poperj',  although 
he  ended  by  becoming  a  Catholic  himself. 

DIGBY,  SIR  KENELM,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Everard  Digby,  was  born  at  Gothurst 
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in  Buckini(ham^liire  in  1(503.  He  was  educated  in 
file  Protestant  religion,  and  entered  at  Gloucester 
Mall,  Oxford.     Cn  his  return  from  his  travels  he 
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brought  back  with  him  a  recijie  for  making  a  sym- 
pathetic powder  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  being  much 
addicted  to  the  philosophy  which  employed  itself  in 
alchymy  and  occult  qualities.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  I .  he  was  created  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Trinity-House.  He  soon  after  fitted  out  a  small 
squadron,  at  his  own  expense,  to  cruise  against  the 
Algerines  and  Venetians,  and  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  shipping  of  both  of  those  powers. 
He  returned  with  a  great  increase  of  reputation,  and 
having  a  good  address  and  a  graceful  elocution,  with 
a  fine  person  and  an  imposing  manner,  he  made  a 
considerable  figure. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  Winchester  House,  where  he 
amused  himself  l)y  writing  observations  on  the 
"  Religio  Medici"  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  on 
the  ninth  canto  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  in  which 
Spenser  has  introduced  some  mysterious  matter  in 
regard  to  numbers.  Being  liberated,  he  passed  into 
France  and  visited  Descartes.  In  1646  he  printed 
at  Paris  his  own  philosophical  system  in  two  works, 
entitled  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies,"  and 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  the  Soul." 
All  these  treatises  are  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  cor- 
puscular philosophy,  which  they  support  with  more 
learning  and  ingenuity  than  sohdity  or  force.  After 
the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  to  compound  for  his  estate  but  was  not 
allowed  to  remain.  He  resided  in  the  south  of 
France  in  1656  and  1657,  and  produced  at  Mont- 
pellier  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by 
Sympathy."  On  the  restoration  he  returned  to 
England,  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
was  much  visited  by  men  of  science.  He  married  a 
lady  who  was  highly  distinguished  for  beauty,  and 
in  other  respects  almost  as  singular  as  himself.  Of 
this  lady,  Venetia  Digby,  a  great  many  pictures  and 
busts  are  extant ;  but  she  died  while  young.  Sir 
Kenelm  died  in  1665. 

DILLENIUS,  JOHN  JAMES.— Tliis  learned 
botanist  was  born  in  1687  at  Darmstadt,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  investigations  into  the  projiaga- 


tion  of  plants,  particularly  cryptogamous  plants.  In 
compliance  with  the  invitation  of  a  rich  botanist, 
William  Sherard,  in  1721  became  to  England,  where 
he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  London,  and  part  at  his 
friend's  country-seat  in  Eltham.  Here  he  pul)lislie<l 
several  'works,  and  particularly  that  splendid  ])ro- 
duction  which  appeared  in  1732,  "  Hortus  Eltha- 
mensis,"  in  which  the  drawings,  prepared  by  him- 
self, are  distinguished  by  the  greatest  faithfulness. 
His  last  work  on  the  mosses  added  much  to  his 
reputation.  Sherard  founded  a  professorship  of 
botany  in  the  university  of  Oxford  for  his  friend, 
who  died  there  in  1747. 

DILLON,  WENTWORTH,  earl  of  Roscom- 
mon.—This  nobleman,  who  stands  so  high  among 
the  poets  of  his  country,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1633,  but  received  his  early  education  at  the  seat  of 
his  uncle.  Lord  Strafford,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  protestant  university  of 
Caen  in  Normandy,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  Bochart.  At  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
was  graciously  received  by  Charles  II.  and  made 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners.  In  the  gaieties  of 
that  age  he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  passion 
for  gaming,  by  which  he  frequently  hazarded  his 
life  in  duels,  and  exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  moderate 
fortune.  A  dispute  with  the  lord  privy  seal,  about 
part  of  his  estate,  obliged  him  to  revisit  his  native 
country,  where  he  resigned  his  post  in  the  English 
court ;  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  the  duke 
of  Orrnond  ajjpointed  him  captain  of  the  guards. 
However,  he  still  retained  the  same  fatal  affection  for 
gaming  ;  and,  this  engaging  him  in  adventures,  he 
was  near  being  assassinated  one  night  by  three 
ruffians,  who  attacked  him  in  the  dark,  but  de- 
fended himself  with  so  much  resolution  that  he  dis- 
patched one  of  them,  while  a  gentleman  coming  uj) 
disarmed  another,  and  the  third  secured  himself  by 
flight.  This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded 
officer,  of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation,  but 
whose  circumstances  were  such  that  he  wanted  even 
clothes  to  appear  decently  at  the  castle.  Lord  Ros- 
common, on  this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  obtained  his  grace's  leave  to  resign 
to  him  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards,  which  for 
about  three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed  ;  and  upon 
his  death  the  duke  returned  the  commission  to  his 
generous  benefactor. 

The  pleasures  of  the  English  court,  and  the  friend- 
ships he  had  there  contracted,  were  powerful  motives 
for  his  return  to  London.  Soon  after  he  came  he 
was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the  duchess  of 
York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel 
Courtney.  He  began  now  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  poetry  and  about  this  time  formed  a  design,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Dryden,  for  refining  and 
fixing  the  standard  of  our  language.  But  this  was 
entirely  defeated  by  the  religious  commotions  that 
were  then  increasing  daily ;  at  which  time  the  earl 
took  a  resolution  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Rome.  Before,  however,  he  was  able  to  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect  he  was  seized  with  the  gout, 
and  trusted  the  cure  of  it  to  a  French  empiric,  who 
is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease  into  his  bowels. 
At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired  he  uttered,  with 
an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fer\'ent 
devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  Irje :"' 
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"  My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  uot  forsake  me  in  my  end." 


He  died  on  the  17th  of  January  1684,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  In  the  writings  of  this  nobleman  we  view,"  says 
Fenton,  "  the  image  of  a  mind  naturally  serious  and 
solid,  richly  furnished  and  adorned  with  all  the  or- 
naments of  art  and  science,  and  those  ornaments 
unafiectedly  disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant 
order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have  been 
more  fruitful  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe : 
but  that  severity  contributed  to  make  him  so  eminent 
in  the  didactical  manner,  that  no  man,  with  justice, 
can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by  any  of  our  nation 
without  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  in- 
ferior to  none.  In  some  other  kinds  of  writing  his 
genius  seems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point 
of  perfection  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He  was  a  man 
of  an  amiable  composition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet ; 
as  Pope,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism,'  has  testified  in 
the  following  lines  : — 

" Uoscommou  not  more  le-irn'd  than  good. 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 

And  every  author's  merit  but  his  own.  " 

DIMSDALE,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  inoculator,  who  was  born  in  1712.  After  being 
regularly  educated  to  the  j)rofession  of  physic,  he 
settled  at  Hertford,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  London  banker,  who  died  in  1744. 
To  relieve  his  mind  from  the  affliction  which  her  loss 
occasioned,  he  joined  the  medical  staff  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  army  then  on  its  way  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland.  In  this  situation  he  remained 
until  the  surrender  of  Carlisle  to  the  king's  forces, 
when  he  received  the  duke's  thanks  and  returned  to 
Hertford.  In  1746  he  married  Anne  lies,  a  relation 
of  his  first  wife,  and  by  her  fortune,  and  that  which 
he  acquired  Ijy  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
Dimsdale  of  Hertford,  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
practice ;  but  his  family  becoming  numerous,  he  re- 
sumed it,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1761. 

Having  fully  satisfied  himself  about  the  new  me- 
thod of  treating  persons  under  inoculation,  he  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  the  subject  in  1766,  which  was 
soon  circulated  over  the  continent  and  translated 
into  all  languages.  His  particular  opinions  may  be 
learned  from  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  says  that, 
"  although  the  whole  process  may  have  some  share 
in  the  success,  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  method  of 
inoculating  with  recent  fluid  matter,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  eruption."  This 
proof  of  his  professional  knowledge  occasioned  his 
being  invited  to  inoculate  the  empress  Catherine  of 
Russia  and  her  son  in  1768,  of  which  he  gives  a 
very  particular  and  interesting  account  in  his  "  Tracts 
on  Inoculation"  printed  in  1781. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  empress  display  her 
courage  and  good  sense  to  more  advantage  than  in 
bubmitting  to  an  operation  of  which  she  could  have 
no  experience  in  her  own  country,  and  where  at 
that  time  it  was  the  subject  of  uncommon  dread  and 
alarm.  Nor  was  her  hberal  conduct  towards  Dr. 
Dimsdale  less  praiseworthy.  He  was  immediately 
appointed  actual  counsellor  of  state  and  physician  to 
her  imperial  majesty,  with  an  annuity  of  300/.,  the 
rank  of  a  baron  of  the  Russian  empire,  to  descend  to 
his  eldest  son,  and  a  black  wing  of  the  Russian  eagle 
in  a  gold  shield  in  the  middle  of  his  arms,  with  the 


customary  helmet,  adorned  with  the  baron's  coronet 
over  the  shield.  He  also  received  at  the  same  time 
the  sura  of  10,000/.,  and  2000/.  for  travelling  charges, 
and  miniature  pictures  of  the  empress  and  her  son, 
&c.  The  baron  now  inoculated  great  numbers  of 
people  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but  resisted  the 
empress's  invitation  to  reside  as  her  physician  in 
Russia.  He  and  his  son  were  afterwards  admitted  to 
a  private  audience  with  Frederick  HI.,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, at  Sans  Souci,  and  thence  returned  to  England, 
and  for  some  time  the  baron  resumed  practice  at 
Hertford.  In  1776  he  published  "Thoughts  on 
general  and  partial  Inoculation,"  and  two  years  after, 
"  Observations  on  the  Introduction  to  the  plan  of 
the  Dispensary  for  General  Inoculation,"  This  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Lettsom,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  above  plan  for  inoculating  the 
poor  at  their  own  houses  ;  and  opened  an  inoculation- 
house,  under  his  own  direction,  for  persons  of  all 
ranks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hertford,  which  was 
resorted  to  with  success. 

Baron  Dimsdale  afterwards  opened  a  banking- 
house  in  Cornhill,  in  partnership  with  his  sons  and 
the  Barnards.  In  1779  he  lost  his  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  and  afterwards  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Dimsdale  of  Bishops- 
Stortford,  who  survived  him.  In  1780  he  was  elected 
representative  for  the  borough  of  Hertford,  and  from 
that  period  declined  all  practice  except  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  He  went  however  once  more  to  Russia 
in  1781,  where  he  inoculated  the  emperor  and  liis 
brother  ;  and  as  he  passed  through  Brussels,  the  late 
emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph,  received  him  with 
great  condescension.  In  1790  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  parliament  and  passed  some  winters  at  Bath  ;  but 
at  length  took  up  his  residence  altogether  at  Hertford, 
where  he  died  in  December  1800.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Friends'  burying-ground  at  Bishops- 
Stortford.     His  family  were  originally  Quakers. 

DIOCLETIAN,  VALERIUS,  surnamed  JO- 
YIUS. — This  celebrated  Roman  emperor  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  army  A.D.  284.  He  was  successful 
against  his  enemies,  defeated  Carinus  inMcesia,  con- 
quered the  AUemanni,  and  was  generally  beloved 
for  the  goodness  of  his  disposition.  But  new  troubles 
and  attacks  disturbed  the  Roman  empire,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  share  the  burden  of  government  with 
colleagues ;  at  first  he  selected  Valerius  Maximian, 
an  ambitious  and  cruel  soldier,  who  defeated  the 
Gauls.  Diocletian  at  the  same  time  was  successful 
against  the  Persians  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated to  the  sources  of  the  Danube  in  Germany. 
He  subsequently  named  Galerius,  Citsar,  and  Maxi- 
mian raised  Constantius  Chlorus  to  the  same  dignity. 
Thus  the  empire  was  divided  into  four  parts.  Dio- 
cletian recovered  Egypt,  and,  as  long  as  he  pre- 
served his  influence,  the  unanimity  continued ;  but 
he  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  at  Nicomedia,  as  did 
Maximian  at  Milan,  at  the  same  time.  Diocletian 
retired  to  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  found  hap- 
piness in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  hved  in 
tranquillity  until  the  year  313.  He  founded  the  ab- 
solute power  which  was  more  firmly  estabhshed  by 
the  family  of  Constantine. 

DIODATI,  JOHN,  an  eminent  divine,  who  was 
born  at  Lucca  about  the  year  1589,  of  a  noble  ca- 
tholic family ;  but,  embracing  the  protestant  faith 
early  in  life,  he  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of 
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nineteen  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
that  city.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  theology;  and  in  l(jl9  was  deputed  with 
his  colleague,  Theodore  Tronchin,  to  represent  the 
Genevan  clergy  at  the  synod  of  Dort ;  and  his  ahilities 
were  so  much  respected  by  that  synod,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  six  ministers  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
Belgic  confession  of  faith,  which  was  intended  to 
secure  the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Holland  within  the  pale  of  pure  and  unadulterated 
Calvinism. 

Diodati  is  most  celebrated  for  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Italian,  faithful  and  elegant,  but  perhaps 
too  paraphrastical ;  and  his  notes  appear  rather  like 
the  serious  meditations  of  a  divine  than  the  judicious 
rehectious  of  a  critic.  He  also  translated  the  Bible 
into  French,  but  is  not  thought  to  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  this  as  in  the  Italian.  Diodati  died  in  1649 
at  Geneva. 

DIODORUS  of  Argyrium  in  Sicily,  and  therefore 
called  Siculus,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Jidius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  order  to 
render  his  history  as  complete  and  e.xact  as  possible, 
he  travelled  through  the  principal  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  history,  which  the  author  called 
the  "  Historical  Library,"  in  the  composition  of  which 
he  combined  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric  with  the 
detail  of  facts  after  the  example  of  Theojjompus  and 
Ephorus,  and  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  labour 
of  thirty  years,  has  not  reached  our  times.  It  con- 
sisted of  forty  books,  was  written  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  comprised  the  history  of  almost  all  na- 
tions. 

DIOGENES  of  Sinope.— This  celebrated  Cynic 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  Having  been 
banished  from  his  native  place  with  his  father,  who 
had  been  accused  of  coining  false  money,  he  went  to 
Athens,  and  requested  Antisthenes  to  admit  him 
among  his  disciples.  That  philosopher  attempted  to 
repel  the  importunate  supplicant,  even  by  blows,  but 
finally  granted  his  request.  Diogenes  devoted  him- 
self with  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  lessons  of  his 
master,  whose  doctrines  he  extended  still  further. 
For  he  not  only,  like  Antisthenes,  despised  all  philo- 
sophical speculations,  and  opposed  the  corrupt  morals 
of  his  time,  but  also  carried  the  application  of  his 
doctrines  in  his  own  person  to  the  extreme.  The 
stern  austerity  of  Antisthenes  was  repulsive  ;  but 
Diogenes  exposed  the  follies  of  his  contemporaries 
with  wit  and  good  humour,  and  was  therefore  better 
adapted  to  be  the  censor  and  instructor  of  the 
people,  though  he  really  accomplished  little  in  the 
way  of  reforming  them.  At  the  same  fime  he  ap- 
plied, in  its  fullest  extent,  his  principle  of  divesting 
himself  of  all  superfluities.  He  taught  that  a  wise 
man;  in  order  to  be  happy,'raust  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve himself  independent  of  fortune,  of  men,  and  of 
himself:  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  despise  riches, 
power,  honour,  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  He  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  his 
own  person  a  model  of  Cynic  virtue.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  subjected  himself  to  the  severest  trials  and 
disregarded  all  the  forms  of  polite  society. 

He  often  struggled  to  overcome  his  appetite  or 
satisfied  it  with  the  coarsest  food,  practised  the  most 
rigid  temperance,  even  at  feasts,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  did  not  even  consider  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  ask  alms.       By  day  he  walked 


through  the  streets  of  Athens  barefoot,  without  any 
coat,  with  a  long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a 
wallet  on  his  shoulders.  He  defied  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  and  bore  the  scoti's  and  insults  of  the 
people  with  the  greatest  equanimity.  Seeing  a  boy 
draw  water  with  his  hand,  he  threw  away  his  wooden 
goblet  as  an  unnecessary  utensil.  He  never  spared 
the  follies  of  men,  but  openly  and  loudly  inveighed 
against  vice  and  corruption,  attacking  them  with 
satire  and  irony.  The  people,  and  even  the  higher 
classes,  heard  him  with  pleasure,  and  tried  their  wit 
upon  him.  When  he  made  them  feel  his  superiority 
they  often  had  recourse  to  abuse,  by  which,  however, 
he  was  little  moved.  He  rebuked  them  for  expres- 
sions and  actions  which  violated  decency  and  modesty, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  credible  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  excesses  with  which  his  enemies  have  reproached 
him,  as  his  rudeness  offended  the  laws  of  good  breed- 
ing lather  than  the  principles  of  morality. 

^lany  anecdotes,  however,  related  of  this  singular 
person  are  mere  fictions.  On  a  voyage  to  the  island 
of  ^Egina  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  sold 
him  as  a  slave  to  the  Corinthian  Xeniades  in  Crete. 
The  latter  emancipated  him,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  new  employment  with  the  greatest  care, 
commonly  living  in  summer  at  Corinth  and  in  winter 
at  Athens.  It  was  at  the  former  place  that  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  found  him  on  the  road-side  basking 
in  the  sun,  and,  astonished  at  the  indifference  with 
which  the  ragged  beggar  regarded  him,  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  finally  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  ask  for  a  boon.  "  I  ask  nothing,"  answered 
the  philosopher,  "  but  that  thou  wouldst  get  out  of 
my  sun-shine."  Surprised  at  this  proof  of  content, 
the  king  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Were  I  not 
Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes."  At  another  time 
he  was  carrying  a  lantern  through  the  streets  of 
Athens  in  the  day-time  :  on  being  asked  what  he  was 
looking  for,  he  answered,  "  I  am  seeking  a  good  man." 
Thinking  he  had  found,  in  the  Spartans,  the  greatest 
capacity  for  becoming  such  men  as  he  wished,  he 
said,  "  Men  I  have  found  nowhers  ;  but  children,  at 
least,  I  have  seen  at  Lacedaimon."  Being  asked, 
"  What  is  the  most  dangerous  animal :"  his  answer 
was,  "  Among  wild  animals,  the  slanderer;  among 
tame,  the  flatterer."  He  died  B.  C.  324,  at  a  great 
age.  When  he  felt  death  approaching,  he  seated 
himself  on  the  road  leading  to  Olympia,  where  he 
died  with  philosophical  calmness  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  number  of  jJeoplc  who  were  collected  around 
him. 

Another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  who  lived 
earlier,  and  belonged  to  the  Ionian  school,  was  Dio- 
genes of  Apolloma.  He  considered  air  as  the  ele- 
ment of  all  things.  He  lived  at  Athens  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C. 

DION  of  Syracuse. — This  celebrated  individual, 
who  acquired  immortal  glory  in  the  history  of  that 
state,  lived  in  the  times  of  the  two  kings  who  bore 
the  name  of  Dionysius.  He  was  related  to  them, 
and  long  exercised  great  influence  over  them.  He 
attempted  to  reform  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  the 
younger  Dionysius  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy, 
but  his  enemies  succeeded  in  rendering  him  sus- 
pected by  the  king  and  in  effecting  his  banishment. 
Dion  went  over  to  Greece,  where  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  and  still  more  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heait,  gained  him  so  many  friends,  that 
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he  resolved  to  emiiloy  force  to  deliver  his  country 
from  a  prince  who  had  closed  his  ears  to  remon- 
strances. With  this  design,  he  emharked  with  800 
valiant  warriors,  landed  in  Sicily,  and,  hearing  that 
Dionysius  had  set  out  a  few  days  before  for  Italy, 
hastened  to  Syracuse,  and  entered  the  city  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  After  some  in- 
eftectual  attempts  to  recover  his  authority,  Dionysius 
was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  the  crown,  and  fled 
with  his  treasures  to  Italy.  Dion  was  also,  soon 
after,  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  the  un- 
just suspicions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  New  troubles 
having  broken  out  in  Syracuse,  he  was  recalled,  and 
was  about  to  restore  the  republican  government, 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  treacherous  friend, 
Calippus  of  Athens,  B.  C.  354.  Tlius  perished  a  man 
of  noble  sentiments,  great  corn-age,  and  inflexible 
patriotism. 

DION  CASSIUS  was  born  about  A.  D.  155,  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia,  is  sometimes  called  a  Roman  be- 
cause he  was  made  a  Roman  citizen  and  filled  many 
honourable  offices  in  Rome  under  Pertina.x  and  his 
three  successors.  He  wrote  the  Roman  history  in 
eighty  books,  of  which  only  those  from  the  3Gth  to 
the  54th  are  e.xtant  complete  :  the  remainder  we  have 
only  in  the  epitome  of  Xiphilinus.  It  began  with 
the  arrival  of  .-Eneas  in  Italy,  and  extended  to  A.  D. 
22S.  He  devoted  more  than  twenty  years  to  this 
work,  in  which  the  events  are  arranged  chronolo- 
gically, and  gives  an  impartial  account  of  those  oc- 
currences of  which  he  was  himself  a  witness.  He 
often  exhibits,  however,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  towards 
great  men,  and  appears  superstitious,  flattering,  and 
servile,  and  his  style  is  too  rhetorical  for  history. 

DIONYSIUS  the  Elder. — This  monarch  raised 
himself  from  a  low  condition  to  the  rank  of  general, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  t}Tant  of  Syracuse,  about 
406  B.  C.  Tlie  Agrigentines,  who  had  escaped  when 
Agrigentum  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  accused 
the  Syracusan  generals  of  treachery.  Dionysius 
supported  their  complaints,  and  contrived  that  the 
enraged  people  should  choose  their  leaders,  of  whom 
he  was  one.  He  soon  found  means  to  render  his 
colleagues  suspected  also  and  to  have  himself  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief.  In  this  post  it  was  no 
difficult  task  for  him,  by  the  assistance  of  the  troops 
whom  he  had  drawn  over  to  his  interest,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  together 
with  all  the  arms  and  provisions  contained  in  it,  and 
finally  to  declare  himself  king.  The  more  firmly  to 
establish  his  power  he  married  the  daughter  of  Her- 
mocrates,  whose  family  was  the  most  distinguished 
in  Syracuse.  After  ha\-ing  finished  a  short  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  and  successfully  quelled 
several  seditions,  in  which  he  reduced  several  cities 
on  the  island  under  his  authority,  he  made  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  war  against  Carthage.  The  fortune 
of  arms,  which,  in  the  beginning,  had  favoured  him, 
soon  turned  against  him,  and  the  Carthaginians  had 
already  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  when  the  plague  made 
great  ravages  among  them.  Dionysius,  having  just 
received  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  ships,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  discouraged  state  of  his  enemies,  attacked 
them  at  once  by  land  and  water,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  which  was  soon  followed  by  an  advan- 
tageous peace. 

In  his  expeditions  into  Lower  Italy  he  reduced 
the  city  of  Rhegium  by  famine.  After  another  short 
war  with  Carthage  he  lived  some  time   in  peace. 


occupied  with  making  verses,  and  imagining  himself, 
in  spite  of  the  poorness  of  his  productions,  as  great 
a  luminary  in  the  poetical  as  in  the  political  world. 
Nay,  he  even  ventured  to  contend  for  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  and  sent  for  that  purpose  a  so- 
lemn embassy,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  best 
declaimers,  to  read  his  poems ;  but  with  all  their 
art  they  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  tents  of  Diony- 
sius from  being  torn  down  and  plundered  by  the 
multitude.  A  second  embassy,  which  he  sent  four 
years  afterwards,  was  received  still  more  unfavour- 
ably. He  became  almost  distracted  at  these  dis- 
graces, yet  would  not  relinquish  the  high  opinion 
which  he  had  conceived  of  his  own  genius,  and  used 
to  torture  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  his  time  with 
reading  his  verses  before  them.  In  his  bad  humour 
he  commenced  a  new  wai"  against  the  Carthaginians, 
intending  to  drive  them  entirely  out  of  Sicily.  He 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  this  attempt,  and  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  For 
this  misfortune  he  was  indemnified  by  the  success  of 
one  of  his  tragedies  at  Athens.  The  news  of  this 
event  filled  him  with  such  immoderate  joy  that  he 
fell  sick,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  son,  the  phy- 
sicians administered  to  him  a  fatal  potion.  Thus 
perished  Dionysius,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years. 

DIONYSIUS  the  younger  succeeded  his  father 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  the  purpose  of  recalling 
him  from  the  excesses  to  which  he  was  addicted, 
Dion  directed  his  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
representing  to  him  that  this  great  philosopher  alone 
was  able  to  teach  him  the  art  of  government,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  his  subjects  happy.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  advice,  Dionysius  invited  Plato  to  his 
court,  and  the  latter,  complying  with  his  urgent  in- 
vitations, succeeded  in  tempting  him  into  the  path  of 
virtue  and  knowledge,  and  in  giving  a  new  character 
to  his  whole  court.  An  opposite  party,  however, 
headed  by  the  historian  Philistus,  awakened  the 
king's  suspicions  against  Dion,  and  caused  his  banish- 
ment. Plato  in  vain  endeavoured  to  effect  his  recall, 
and,  after  having  been  long  retained  by  force,  finally 
left  Syracuse  himself,  when  Dionysius  was  engaged 
in  a  war  in  another  part  of  the  island.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace,  Plato,  at  the  repeated  request  of 
the  king,  returned  to  his  court,  and  again  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  efiTect  Dion's  recall.  He  there- 
fore insisted  upon  his  own  dismissal.  Dionysius  at 
last  appeased  him  by  promising  to  restore  Dion  his 
fortune  on  condition  that  he  would  undertake  nothing 
against  the  throne.  But  he  violated  his  promise,  and 
Plato,  after  experiencing  many  mortifications,  finally 
left  him.  Dion  then  appeared,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  to  which  Dionysius 
did  not  return  until  after  the  murder  of  Dion.  His 
misfortunes,  however,  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  him  more  cruel.  Meantime  the  Carthaginians 
commenced  a  new  war  with  Syracuse,  and  entered 
into  a  secret  union  with  Icetas,  whose  intention  it 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city.  He,  however, 
disgiiised  his  purpose,  and  even  approved  of  the  mea- 
sure of  calling  upon  Corinth  for  assistance.  Timo- 
leon  appeared  with  a  fleet  before  Syracuse,  and  ex- 
pelled not  only  the  enemies  but  also  the  tyrant. 
Dionysius,  who  had  surrendered  himself,  was  carried 
to  Corinth,  where  he  gained  a  scanty  living  by  giving 
lessons  in  grammar,  and  died  in  the  contempt  which 
he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  excesses. 

DIONYSIUS  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  a  learned 
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critic  and  teacher  of  eloquence,  went  to  Rome  about 
B.  C.  30,  where,  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrj'- 
men,  he  wrote  bis  "  Roman  Antiquities,"  in  which 
he  relates  the  early  history  of  Rome  and  its  govern- 
ment up  to  the  times  of  the  first  Puuic  war.  His 
residence  in  Rome  during  twenty-two  years,  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  most  learned  Romans,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  annalists,  render  him  very 
important  to  the  critical  historian  though  he  has 
given  his  own  colouring  to  the  Roman  traditions. 
Dionysius  is  also  valuable  as  a  critical  and  rhetorical 
writer.  It  is  difticult  to  pronounce,  however,  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him  in  this 
department  without  a  critical  examination. 

DIONYSIUS  the  Areopagite,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  who  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  apostle  Paul  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  century.  He  became  first  bishop  at  Athens, 
where  he  suifered  martyrdom,  and  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  Greek  works  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  for  being  considered  the  patron 
saint  of  France.  These  writings,  composed  in  an 
obscure  style,  and  hardly  intelligible  on  account  of 
their  mysticism,  are,  "  Of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy," 
"  Of  the  Names  of  God,"  "  Of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy,"  and  "  Of  the  Mystic  Theology,"  with  a 
number  of  letters  which,  by  their  style,  contents, 
and  historical  allusions,  betray  an  author  who  could 
not  have  lived  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. They  appeared,  in  a  very  equivocal  manner, 
as  the  works  of  Dionysius  as  late  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Fantastic  descriptions  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  orders  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits,  borrowed 
from  the  new  Platonic  philosophy,  brilliant  repre- 
sentations of  the  CathoUc  ceremonies,  exaltations  of 
the  hierarchy,  praises  of  the  monastic  life,  and 
mystic  interpretations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
gave  them  such  charms  that  the  absurdities  in  which 
they  abound  did  not  prevent  the  ignorant  clergy  of 
the  seventh  century  from  reading  them  with  delight, 
and  finding  in  them  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  apos- 
tohc  origin  of  many  ecclesiastical  observances  and 
institutions  which  are  of  a  much  later  date,  for  they 
had  no  doubt  of  their  genuineness. 

In  France,  where  a  certain  Dionysius  established 
the  first  Christian  community  at  Paris  in  the  third 
century,  they  were  readily  received  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  and  this  Dionysius,  without  further  inquiry, 
was  taken  for  the  Areopagite,  because  the  origin  of 
the  Gallican  church  could  thus  be  carried  back  to 
the  first  century,  and  France  gained  a  patron  who 
was  a  martyr  and  the  immediate  disciple  of  an 
apostle.  ITie  monastic  life  in  the  Western  church 
gained  new  support  from  these  writings,  which  were 
frequently  translated  into  Latin,  and  mystic  theology 
received  its  first  impulse  from  them.  The  convent 
of  St.  Denis,  which  was  originally  dedicated  to  the 
first  apostle  of  Christianity  at  Paris,  but  is  now  con- 
secrated to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  had  a  remark- 
able dispute  with  the  convent  of  St.  Emmeran  at 
Ratisbon  in  the  eleventh  century  concerning  the 
possession  of  the  genuine  bones  of  the  saint.  Each 
maintained  that  it  possessed  his  earthly  remains,  and 
each  had  its  claims  confirmed  by  the  infallible  au- 
thority of  the  pope.  In  the  fourteenth  century  an- 
other church  in  Paris  claimed  the  third  head  of  the 
saint.  The  writings  attributed  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  are  as  spurious  as  the  relics.  The  pre- 
tended author  of  them  neither  left  such  writings. 


nor  ever  taught  in  France,  as  was  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  French  critics,  Daille,  Sirmond,  and 
Launoi,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

DIONYSIUS  the  Little,  so  called  on  account  of 
his  short  stature,  was  a  Scythian  monk,  who  became 
abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  died  about  the  year  545.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  computation  of 
time  from  the  Christian  era.  He  calculated  an 
Easter  cycle  in  526,  and  fixed  the  birth  of  Christ, 
agreeably  to  the  most  certain  data,  in  the  year  753 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  computation  of 
time  from  the  birth  of  Christ  thus  established,  and 
now  universal  among  Christians,  was  not  publicly 
used  until  the  eighth  century.  His  collection  of 
ecclesiastical  laws,  viz.,  the  so  called  apostolical 
'.  canons,  decrees  of  councils  favourable  to  the  preten- 
!  sions  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  official  letters 
j  WTitten  by  the  Roman  bisho})s  .since  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, which  were  called  decretals,  had  a  more  rapid 
I  success,  llie  placing  of  the  latter  by  the  side  of  the 
decrees  of  councils,  and  thus  attributing  to  them 
equal  authority,  was  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  the  letters  of  their  predecessors 
aflforded  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  renewing 
their  ancient  pretensions,  that  the  collection  soon 
obtained  the  authority  of  an  acknowledged  source  of 
canon  law.  Dionysius  was,  as  his  friend  Cassio- 
dorus  says  of  him,  a  good  Latin  v/riter,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  from  which  he 
translated  much.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him 
except  that  he  favoured  the  superstition  of  the  Theo- 
paschites. 

DIOSCORIDES,  PEDANIUS,  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, and  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  materia 
niedica  in  five  books.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in 
regard  to  botany,  as  most  of  the  medicines  which 
the  author  mentions  are  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Two  other  works  are  also  attributed  to 
him,  the  "  Alexipharmaca,"  which  was  united  with 
the  "  Materia  Medica,"  forming  the  three  last  books 
of  it,  and  treating  of  the  poisons  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  and  their  antidotes ;  and  the  "  Eu- 
porista,"  which  treats  of  remedies  that  are  easily 
procured. 

DISNEY,  JOHN,  a  divine  and  antiquary,  who 
was  born  in  1677  at  Lincoln.  He  was  intended  for 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  consequence  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  ;  but,  possessing  an  easy  fortune, 
he  did  not  follow  it,  although  it  enabled  him  to  be- 
come a  very  able  and  effective  magistrate.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two  he  formed  the  design  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  his  design 
being  warmly  applauded  by  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  he  was  ordained  in  1719,  and  in  the 
same  year  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Croft,  and 
rectory  of  Kirkby,  both  in  Lincolnshire.  In  1722 
he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary  at 
Nottingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1729.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Primitise  Sacrae,  or  the 
Reflections  of  a  Devout  SoUtude,"  "  Flora,"  prefixed 
to  a  translation  of  Rapin's  poem  on  Gardens,  "  Two 
Essays  upon  the  Execution  of  the  Laws  against  Im- 
morality and  Profaneness,"  "  Remarks  upon  a  Ser- 
mon preached  by  Dr.  Sacheverell,"  "  The  Genealogy 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,"  "A  View  of  the  An- 
cient Laws  against  Immorality  and  Profaneness," 
"  Sermons  on  Particular  Occasions,"  &c. 

DJEZZAR,  ACHMET,  an  enterprising  pacha  of 
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Acre,  who  checked  the  victorious  career  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  was  born  in  Bosnia,  and  is 
said  to  have  sold  himself  as  a  slave  to  Ali  Bey  in 
Egypt.  There  he  ingratiated  himself  with  his  master 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  rose  from  the  low  state  of 
a  Mameluke  to  that  of  governor  of  Cairo.  For  his 
future  success  he  was  not  less  indebted  to  his  faith- 
lessness and  ingratitude  than  to  his  courage  and 
talents.  As  pacha  of  Acre,  he  rendered  himself  so 
formidable  to  the  rebels  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  Differences  soon 
arose  between  him  and  the  Porte,  which  is  jealous  of 
every  pacha  of  spirit  and  enterprise.  Obeying  the 
commands  received  from  Constantinople  no  farther 
than  they  coincided  with  his  own  jjlans,  he  iTiaintained 
himself  by  force  and  cunning. 

On  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Syria  in  1799  Djezzar 
broke  out  into  the  most  ungovernable  fury  that 
Christians  from  Europe  should  dare  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  his  province.  Assisted  by  the  French 
engineer,  Philippeaux,  who  conducted  the  defence 
with  great  ability,  and  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
supported  him  with  several  English  men-of-war, 
Djezzar  could  boast  of  repelling  the  man  before 
whom  Europe  trembled.  He  afterwards  had  several 
bloody  struggles  with  the  grand  vizier  and  the  pacha 
of  Jaffa,  and  died  in  1804.  He  received  the  name  of 
Djezzar,  Butcher,  from  his  blood-thirsty  disposition. 

DOBSON,  MAITHEW.— This  ingenious  phy- 
sician is  best  known  by  his  work  on  "  Fixed  Air," 
which  was  published  a  short  time  before  his  death 
in  1779-  His  wife,  Mrs.  Susannah  Dobson,  trans- 
lated a  life  of  Petrarch,  and  published  a  "  Literary 
History  of  the  Troubadours,"  &c. 

DODD,  WILLL\M,  an  English  clergyman,  born  in 
1729,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1733  he  took 
orders,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  in  London.  An  expensive  mode  of  living 
rendered  his  circumstances  embarrassed,  and  he  be- 
came the  author  or  editor  of  several  works  which  af- 


forded him  large  profits.  In  1764  he  was  chosen 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  and  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  for  the  relief  of  persons  con- 
fined for  small  debts.  Being,  however,  much  in- 
volved in  debt,  he  disgraced  himself  and  his  station, 
and  violated  the  rules  of  common  honesty,  by  offer- 
ing a  bribe  to  the  lord  chancellor's  lady  if  she  woidd 


procure  his  nomination  to  a  vacant  rectory.  The 
lady  was  indignant,  and  informed  the  chancellor  of 
the  offer,  who  procured  Dodd's  name  to  be  struck 
from  the  list  of  the  king's  chaplains.  To  escape  from 
the  disgrace  which  attended  the  knowledge  of  hia 
conduct  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  with  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and 
who  afterwards  presented  him  with  a  living.  He 
returned  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  proceeded 
to  exercise  his  function  with  the  same  formality 
and  apparent  earnestness  as  formerly,  particularly  at 
the  Magdalen  Chapel,  where  his  last  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1777.  Two  days 
after  this  he  signed  a  bond,  which  he  had  forged  as 
from  his  pupil  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  the  sum  of 
4200/.,  and,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  :  but  detection  instantly 
following,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  tried  and 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1777,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  27th  of  the  fol- 
lowing June,  where  he  exhibited  every  appearance  of 
penitence.  The  unusual  distance  of  time  between  the 
pronouncing  and  executing  of  his  sentence  was  owing 
to  a  doubt  for  some  time  respecting  the  admissibility 
of  an  evidence  whose  testimony  had  been  made  use 
of  to  convict  him. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Dodd  was,  by  his  own  confession, 
for  many  years  fearfully  erroneous.  But  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  his  history  was  the  uncommon 
interest  excited  in  the  public  mind,  and  the  numer- 
ous petitions  presented  to  the  throne  in  his  favour. 
Even  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  engaged  to 
give  a  fair  colouring  to  his  case,  and  to  combine  with 
public  sympathy  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
which  the  world  was  about  to  be  deprived.  For  tliis 
purpose  the  pen  of  that  eminent  writer  was  employed 
in  writing  those  papers  and  documents  which,  to  be 
any  thing,  ought  to  have  been  written  by  Dodd  him- 
self, but  which,  being  immediately  known  to  be 
Johnson's,  could  only  be  considered  a  part  of  that 
literary  quackery  which  Dodd  had  so  often  practised. 
Dr.  Johnson  appears  in  this  instance  to  have  been 
more  swayed  by  popular  judgment  than  he  would 
perhaps  have  been  willing  to  allow.  The  cry  was, 
the  honour  of  the  clergy  ;  but  if  the  honour  of  the 
clergy  was  tarnished,  it  was  by  Dodd's  crime,  and  not 
his  punishment ;  for  his  life  had  been  so  long  a  dis- 
grace to  his  cloth  that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  the 
sympathy  which  attaches  to  the  first  deviation  from 
rectitude,  and  few  criminals  could  have  had  less 
claim  to  such  a  display  of  popular  feeling.  Much 
of  the  sympathy  that  was  excited  for  Dr.  Dodd's  un- 
happy fate  no  doubt  arose  from  the  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  our  penal  code  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  offence.  Thanks  to  the  late  change  in  the  pun- 
ishment for  forgery,  this  no  longer  exists  to  disgrace 
the  nation.  Another  circumstance  was  his  continued 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the 
Magdalen  Institution,  to  which  he  was  one  of  the 
best  friends  and  patrons. 

DODD,  RALPH,  a  civil  engineer,  and  the  origi- 
nal projector  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames  and  various 
other  public  works  of  importance.  In  1795  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  principal  canals  in  the  known 
world,  with  reflections  on  the  great  utility  of  canals. 
In  179S  he  laid  before  the  public  his  plan  for  a  tun- 
nel under  the  Thames,  which  was  approved  by 
government ;  but  the  scheme  was  abandoned  soon 
after  its  commencement.     He  had  also  a  share  in  the 
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improvement  of  steam-vessels  ;  and  the  first  im- 
petus to  the  scheme  for  navigating  by  steam  was 
given  by  a  patent  which  he  obtained  for  a  steam-boat 
on  the  Thames  from  London  to  Gravesend,  which, 
however  was  not  carried  into  effect.  He  afterwards 
navigated  in  a  steam-vessel  round  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  1822  he  was  severely  wounded 
by  an  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-packet,  and, 
after  lingering  a  few  months,  died  at  Cheltenham  in 
April  of  that  year. 

DODDRIDGE,  PHILIP,  an  eminent  dissenting 
divine,  whose  father  was  a  tradesman  in  London, 
where  he  was  born  in  1702.  After  some  previous 
education  he  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  J.  Jennings, 
who  kept  a  theological  academy,  and  on  the  death  of 
his  tutor  he  succeeded  to  the  situation,  but  removed 
the  seminary  in  1729  to  Northampton.  There  he  re- 
sided nearly  twenty-two  years,  filling  his  station  as 
a  minister  and  academical  preceptor  with  great  credit. 
He  died  in  October  1751  at  Lisbon,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  the 
change  of  air,  in  a  pulmonic  complaint.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge distinguished  himself  by  a  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  published  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Family  Expositor,"  which  became  deservedly  po- 
pular, and  has  gone  through  many  editions.  After 
his  death  appeared  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  pneumatology,  ethics,  and  divinity, 
with  references  to  the  most  considerable  authors  on 
each  of  these  subjects.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  also  the 
author  of  sermons,  hymns,  devotional  treatises,  &c. 

DODINGTON,  GEORGE  BUBB,  LORD  MEL- 
COMBE  REGIS,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  or,  as  others  say,  of  an  apothecary  named 
Bubb,  who  married  into  a  wealthy  family  in  Dorset- 
shire. He  was  born  in  1691,  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Winchelsea  in  1715,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.  In 
1720,  by  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  he  came 
into  possession  of  a  large  estate,  and  took  the  sur- 
name of  Dodington.  In  1724,  having  closely  con- 
nected himself  \\-ith  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  became  clerk  of 
the  pells  in  Ireland.  He  afterwards  joined  the  op- 
position, and,  on  the  fall  of  Walpole,  became  trea- 
surer of  the  navy.  This  party  he  also  quitted  in 
order  to  lead  the  opposition  under  Frederic,  prince 
of  Wales,  whose  death  for  some  time  arrested  his 
career.  In  1755  he  accepted  his  former  post  of 
treasurer  to  the  navy,  under  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
but  lost  it  the  following  year.  On  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  he  was  early  received  into  the  confidence 
of  Lord  Bute;  and  hi  1761  was  advanced  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Melcombe,  and  died  the 
following  year.  This  versatile  politician  was  gener- 
ous, magnificent,  and  convivial  in  private  life,  and  the 
patron  or  friend  of  Young,  Thomson,  Glover,  Field- 
ing, Bentley,  Voltaire,  Lyttleton,  and  Chesterfield, 
who,  with  many  of  humbler  pretensions,  mingled  at 
his  hospitable  table.  He  is  best  known  by  his  cele- 
brated Diary  published  in  17S4  by  Henry  Penrud- 
dock  Windham,  Esq.  A  more  curious  e.xposition  of 
avarice,  vanity,  servility,  and  selfishness,  as  a  place- 
hunter  and  trading  politician,  has  seldom  l)een  ex- 
hibited. It  is  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  a 
self-recorded  and  seemingly  unconscious  prostration 
of  honourable  and  manly  feelings  to  the  acquirement 
of  place,  emolument,  and  court  favour. 

DODSLEY,  ROBERT,  a  clever  poet  and  dra- 
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matic  writer,  who  raised  himself  by  his  literary  ta- 
lents from  comparatively  humble  lif^.  He  was  bom 
at  Mansfield  in  Nottingham.shire  in  1703.  Dodsley 
commenced  hfe  as  a  domestic  servant  to  the  honour- 
able Mrs.  Lowther.  Whilst  in  the  service  of  this 
lady,  young  Dodsley  produced  a  number  of  pieces, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  her  friends,  and  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  them  to  usher  into  the  world 
with  the  significant  title  of  "  The  Muse  in  Livery." 
The  success  of  this  volume  stimulated  him  to  further 
eflTorts  of  mind,  and  he  now  composed  "The  Toy- 
Shop,"  which  being  shown  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  delicacy 
of  its  satire,  although  simply  constructed,  so  inter- 
ested that  poet  in  favour  of  its  ingenious  author  that 
he  obtained  for  him  such  an  introduction  as  insured 
its  being  brought  upon  the  stage,  where  it  met  with 
proportionate  success,  as  did  also  his  farce  called 
"  The  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield,"  which  was  ex- 
hibited the  following  year. 

But  Mr.  Pope's  patronage  did  not  terminate  at 
this  point.  Enabled  by  the  produce  of  his  early 
genius  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  means  of  future 
subsistence,  Mr.  Dodsley  about  the  year  1736  re- 
solved to  embark  in  trade  rather  than  depend  on 
chances,  and  accordingly  chose,  with  this  view,  the 
bookselling  business  as  being  still  closely  connected 
with  genius  and  literature.  Here  the  unwearied 
friendship  of  Pope  greatly  accelerated  his  rise.  The 
poet's  strong  recommendations,  backed  by  Dodsley's 
merits,  soon  obtained  for  him  not  only  the  counte- 
nance of  persons  of  first-rate  abilities,  but  hkewise  of 
personages  of  the  highest  rank,  which  in  a  few  years 
raised  him  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession,  par- 
ticularly as  a  publisher,  and  in  which  therefore  he 
was  almost,  if  not  altogether,  at  the  head.  Gibbon 
did  not  show  more  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  the 
bookseller  who  published  his  great  work  than  was 
evinced  by  the  friends  of  Dodsley  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  celebrity  which  he  had  obtained  in  the 
same  manner.  Besides  the  successive  pubhcation 
of  various  eminent  works,  Robert  Dodsley  was  the 
projector  of  the  original  "  Annual  Register,"  an 
undertaking  that,  reverting  to  the  times  in  which  he 
flourished,  may  be  characterized  as  a  national  one, 
and  one  that  promises  to  carry  the  name  of  its  pro- 
jector, connected  with  names  of  high  celebrity,  of  a 
Burke  and  of  a  Laurence,  with  credit  to  posterity. 

Dodsley's  deportment  has  been  not  undeservedly 
extolled.  Neither  as  a  trader  nor  a  writer  had  his 
success  an  improper  sort  of  eflfect  on  his  conduct. 
In  one  light,  he  preserved  the  strictest  integrity  ;  in 
the  other,  the  most  becoming  humility.  But  there 
is  no  circumstance  which  reflects  such  high  lustre  on 
his  character,  estimated  personally,  as  the  grateful 
remembrance  that  he  cherished  and  ever  expressed 
towards  the  memory  of  those  by  whose  kindness  he 
was  first  noticed  and  advanced  in  life. 

After  he  had  embarked  in  business  he  still  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  his  own  talents.  He  was  the 
author  of  six  dramatic  pieces,  amongst  which  the 
tragedy  of"  Cleone,"  acted  at  Co  vent-Garden  theatre, 
is  eminently  distinguished,  and  of  two  volumes  of 
poems,  entitled  "  Trifles  ;"  editor  of  a  "  Collection  of 
Poems  by  different  Eminent  Hands,"  in  six  volumes ; 
and  a  "  Collection  of  Plays  by  Old  Authors,"  in 
twelve  volumes. 

Amongst  his  prose  works  particular  mention  seems 
due  to  his  "  Economy  of  Human  Life,"  which  had  a 
great  sale  from  the  first,  owing  to  its  being  attri- 
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biited  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  but  which  has  since 
maintained  its  niche  in  the  temple  of  letters  without 
the  adventitious  assistance  of  that  nobleman's  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Dodsley  likewise  edited  some  "  Select 
Fables,"  and  was  the  projector  of  "The  Preceptor," 
in  two  volumes,  a  book  designed  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  His  own  miscellaneous  pieces  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  Mr.  Dodsley 
retired  from  his  shop  in  Pall-MalJ  some  time  before 
his  death,  leaving  the  business  to  his  brother.  Mind- 
ful of  the  early  encouragement  with  which  he  had 
met,  he  was  ever  disposed  to  extend  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement  to  others.  He  fell  a  mart}T 
to  the  gout,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  e.xercise  of  every 
social  dut)',  in  September  ir64,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Spence  at  Durham.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  churchyard  of  that  city,  which  ranges 
on  the  north  side,  where  an  altar-tomb  is  erected  to 
his  memory  with  the  following  inscription  composed 
by  his  friend : — 

If  j'ou  have  any  respect 
For  uncommon  Industrj-  and  Merit, 

RegarJ  this  Place  : 

In  which  are  interred  the  Remains 

Of 

Mr.  Robert  Dodsley  : 

Who,  as  an  Author,  raised  himself 

Wucli  above  what  could  have  been  expected 

From  one  in  his  Rank  of  Life, 

And  without  a  learned  Education: 

And  who,  as  a  man,  was  scarcely 

Exceeded  by  any,  in  IntefjriJy  of  Heart. 

And  Puritj-  of  Manners  and  Conversation. 

He  left  this  life,  for  a  better, 

September  23 J,  nui,  in  the  Gist  year  of  his  Age. 

DODSWORTH,  ROGER,  an  eminent  antiqua- 
rian, who  was  born  at  Newton  Grange  in  Yorkshire, 
July  2-lth,  1585.  He  was  principally  distinguished 
for  his  extensive  MS.  collections  which  are  now  pre- 
served at  Oxford.  They  make  about  162  volumes, 
the  greater  part  being  written  by  himself.  Dods- 
worth  died  in  1654. 

DODWELL,  HENRY,  a  critic  and  theological 
writer  of  distinction,  who  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1641, 
and,  owing  to  family  misfortunes  during  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  was  early  sub- 
ject to  a  life  of  want  and  dependence.  Sir  Henry 
SUngsby,  his  mother's  brother,  at  length  enabled 
him  to  obtain  some  education,  and  in  1656  he  be- 
came a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  application,  and  was 
chosen  to  a  fellowship.  This  station  he  resigned  in 
1666,  because  he  had  scruples  relative  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  taking  orders  in  the  chm-ch  as  enjoined  by 
the  statutes  of  the  college.  He  then  visited  Eng- 
land, and  for  some  time  resided  at  Oxford.  Return- 
ing to  Ireland,  he  began  his  career  of  authorship  with 
a  preface  to  a  theological  tract  of  his  tutor.  Dr.  Sterne. 
His  next  jn'oduction  was  entitled  "  Two  Letters  of 
Advice  ;  first  for  the  Susception  of  Holy  Orders,  and 
second  for  Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as 
are  Rational."  To  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
was  annexed  a  Discourse  on  the  Phoenician  History 
of  Sanchoniathon,  which  he  deemed  sjjurious.  In 
1674  he  came  again  to  London,  where  he  continued 
to  employ  his  pen.  In  16SS  he  was  chosen  Camden 
professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  but  at  the  revolution 
his  high  church  principles  induced  him  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  nonjurors,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence deprived  of  his  office.  He  died  in  1711- 
He    produced    a    multitude   of    works   relating  to 
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theological  and  classical  literature.  One  of  these  is 
entitled  "  An  Epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  First  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a 
Principle  naturally  Mortal,  but  Immortalized  actually 
by  the  Pleasure  of  God,  to  punishment  or  to  Reward, 
by  its  Union  with  the  divine  baptismal  Spirit ;  where 
it  is  proved  that  none  have  the  Power  of  giving  this 
immortalizing  Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the 
Bishops."  This  work  gave  rise  to  a  warm  contro- 
versy, and  subjected  the  author  to  much  obloquy. 

DOGGET,  THOMAS,  a  clever  dramatic  writer, 
who  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  actor  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  a  share  in  Drury- 
lane  Theatre,  which  he  relinquished  in  1712.  As 
an  actor  Dogget  had  great  merit,  and  his  contempo- 
rary, Cibber,  informs  us  that  he  was  the  most 
original,  and  the  strictest  observer  of  nature,  of  any 
actor  of  his  time.  His  manner,  though  borrowed 
from  none,  frequently  served  for  a  model  for  many  ; 
and  he  possessed  that  peculiar  art  which  so  very  few 
performers  are  masters  of,  viz.,  the  arriving  at  the 
perfectly  ridiculous,  without  stepping  into  the  least 
impropriety  to  attain  it.  And  so  extremely  careful 
was  he  in  the  dressing  of  his  characters  to  the 
greatest  exactness  of  propriety,  that  the  least  article 
of  what  he  wore  seemed  in  some  measure  to  speak 
and  mark  the  different  humour  he  presented.  Dog- 
get  died  at  Eltham  in  Kent,  September  22,  1721, 
and  was  interred  there.  In  his  political  principles 
he  was,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Richard  Steel,  a  "  Whig 
up  to  the  head  and  ears ;"  and  so  strictly  was  he  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that 
he  never  let  slip  any  occasion  that  presented  itself  of 
demonstrating  his  sentiments  in  that  respect.  The 
year  after  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  this  actor 
gave  a  waterman's  coat  and  silver  badge  to  be  rowed 
for  by  six  watermen  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  being 
the  anniversary  of  that  king's  accession  to  the  throne; 
and  at  his  death  bequeathed  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  annually, 
for  ever,  to  the  purchase  of  a  like  coat  and  badge  to 
be  rowed  for  in  honour  of  the  day. 

DOHM,  CHRISTIAN  WILLIAM  VON,  a  cele- 
brated German  statesman  and  scholar,  who  was  born 
at  Lemgo  in  1751.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister,  and  cultivated  his  taste  by  the  study  of 
ancient  literature  and  the  English  classics.  He 
lived  for  some  time  in  a  private  condition  at  Berlin, 
where  he  made  himself  known  by  his  writings.  He 
was  then  employed  by  the  Prussian  government, 
and,  during  the  reign  of  the  two  last  kings  and  the 
present,  gradually  rose  from  one  post  to  another.  He 
was  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt 
in  1797,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  diplomatic 
corps,  made  a  report  respecting  the  murder  of 
two  French  envoys.  He  remained  in  Westphalia 
while  the  country  was  occupied  by  Napoleon ;  for, 
as  his  estates  were  in  this  part  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, he  was  compelled  to  continue  his  residence 
there  after  they  had  been  separated  from  Prussia  by 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  By  the  command  of  the 
French  intendant-general,  he  went  to  Paris  in  Sep- 
tember 1807  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  of  the 
states  of  the  province  and  the  administrative  author- 
ities. After  his  return  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state ;  and 
in  February  ISOS  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  but  a  dangerous 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  forced  him  to  retire  in  April 
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ISIO.  He  \TOs,  however,  permitted  to  reside  on  his 
estate  of  Pustleben,  in  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  till 
he  should  be  able  to  take  his  place  again  in  the 
council  of  state.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  historical  pursuits.  His  work,  "  Den- 
kwiirdigkeiten  meiner  Zeit,  oder  Beitriige  zur  Ges- 
chichte  von  1778  bis  1806,"  gives  much  information 
respecting  most  memorable  persons  and  events  since 
177B,  drawn  partly  from  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, partly  from  other  sources.  It  is  esteemed 
also  on  account  of  its  clearness,  correct  spirit,  and 
impartiality.  Dohm  died  at  his  estate  of  Pustleben 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1820. 

DOLCE,  CARLO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1616, 
and  died  there  in  1686,  He  was  a  disciple  of  Jacopo 
Vigniali,  and  his  works  bear  the  character  which  his 
name  implies.  His  subjects  are  principally  heads  of 
madonnas  and  saints,  so  mild  and  soft  that  they  have 
been  reproached  with  want  of  character.  In  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  finish  he  approaches  the  Dutch 
school,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  his  madon- 
nas we  discover  frequent  repetitions,  and  that  his 
paintings  betray  that  timidity  and  melancholy  to 
which  he  was  subject.  His  works  are  spread  over 
all  Europe  ;  many  of  them  are  in  Florence.  Three 
of  his  best  works  are,  Ceciha,  or  the  Organ- 
Player,  Christ  blessing  the  Bread  and  Wine,  (which 
has  been  very  frequently  engraved),  and  Herodias 
M'ith  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Among  his  chief 
productions,  also,  is  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
now  in  Paris. 

DOLL,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished 
German  artist,  who  was  born  in  1750.  His  first  im- 
portant work  was  the  monument  of  Winkelmann, 
which  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  His  best  works  are  the  Reliefs  in  the  Riding- 
Academy  at  Dessau;  a  large  group  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  for  the  princii^al  church 
at  Lunenburg ;  the  Monument  of  Leibnitz  at  Han- 
over, and  Kepler's  at  Ratisbon.  He  died  at  Gotha 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1816. 

DOLLOND,  JOHN,  an  eminent  optician  of  French 
descent,  who  was  born  in  Spitalfields  in  1706. 
He  was  brought  up  a  silk-weaver,  and  carried  on 
that  business  for  many  j'ears ;  but,  finding  it  little 
congenial  to  his  taste,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  and  at 
last  commenced  optician  in  conjunction  with  his 
eldest  son  Peter.  His  first  attention  was  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  refracting  telescopes,  an  account 
of  which  \vas  printed  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions," and  he  soon  after  communicated  his  dis- 
covery of  the  micrometer  as  applied  to  the  reflecting 
telescope.  Mr.  Dollond  then  engaged  in  a  defence 
of  Newton's  doctrine  of  refraction,  against  Euler, 
which  correspondence  was  also  published  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions."  He  next  constructed 
object-glasses,  in  which  the  different  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light  was  corrected,  to  which  the  name 
of  achromatic  was  given  by  Doctor  Bevis,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  free  from  the  prismatic  colours. 
In  1761  Mr.  Dollond  was  elected  F.  R.  S.,  and  ap- 
pomted  optician  to  the  king ;  but  died  of  apoplexy 
in  the  same  year. 

DOLLOND,  PETER,  eldest  son  of  John  Dollond 
the  optician,  was  born  in  1730.  In  1765  he  commu- 
nicated a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  u]ion  his  im- 
provement of  telescopes,  and  another  in  1772  on  his 


additions  to,  and  alterations  of,  Hadley's  quadrant. 
He  also  gave  a  description  of  his  equatorial  instru- 
ment for  correcting  the  errors  arising  in  altitude 
from  refraction.  In  1789  he  published  some  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  made  by  his  father  in  refract- 
ing telescopes.     He  died  in  1820. 

DOLOMIEU,  DEODAT  GUY  SILVAIN  TAN- 
CREDE  GRATET  DE,  a  geologist  and  mineralo- 
gist, who  was  born  in  1750  at  Dolomieu  in  Dau- 
j)hiny.  He  was  received  into  the  order  of  the 
knights  of  Malta  while  yet  a  child,  and  began  his 
novitiate  in  iiis  eighteenth  year.  On  his  first  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean  he  killed  one  of  the  oflficers  of 
his  galley  in  a  quan-el,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  tried  at  Malta,  and  condemned  to  lose  the  rolie 
of  the  order;  but  the  grand-master,  considering  his 
great  youth,  reprieved  him,  and  the  pope  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  give  his  consent  to  a  full  pardon. 
Dolomieu  was  in  prison  nine  months,  and  during 
his  confinement  acquired  a  strong  taste  for  poetry. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Metz,  whither  he  was 
transferred  as  an  officer  of  a  regiment  of  carbineers 
in  garrison  at  that  place.  The  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucault  became  acquainted  with  him  there,  and 
through  his  influence  Dolomieu  was  made  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  or- 
der to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  studies,  Dolomieu 
left  the  military  service  and  returned  to  Malta, 
whence  he  went  to  Portugal  in  1777  in  the  retinue 
of  the  bailli  de  Rohan.  He  examined  that  country, 
visited  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  Naples 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  1781,  travelled  over  the  Py- 
renees in  1782,  and  in  1783  passed  through  Calabria, 
which  had  just  been  desolated  by  an  earthquake.  In 
consequence  of  some  secret  communications  which 
he  made  to  the  grand-master  on  his  return  being 
betrayed  to  the  court  of  Naples,  which  was  interested 
in  them,  he  was  forbidden  to  enter  that  kingdom 
and  experienced  many  difficulties  in  Malta.  Leav- 
ing this  island  again,  he  visited  the  mountains  of 
Italy,  the  T)to1,  and  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 
He  returned  once  more  to  Malta  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  away  his  collection,  and  proceeded  to 
France  in  May  1791,  where  he  resided  at  Roche- 
Guyon,  the  estate  of  his  friend  the  duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  revo- 
lutionary fury.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  engineer 
and  professor,  and  at  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  made  a  member  of  that  society.  In  these 
capacities,  he  published  several  works  relative  to  the 
theory  of  the  earth  and  the  nature  of  minerals.  He 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Egypt, 
oflTered  to  him  by  the  French  expedition  to  that 
country.  But  the  occupation  of  Malta  on  the  way 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  the  whole  undertaking, 
and  the  situation  of  the  army  in  Egypt  soon  con- 
demned him  to  inactivit)-.  In  March  1799  he  em- 
barked for  Europe.  On  the  passage  the  vessel 
sprang  a  leak,  and  only  succeeded  after  great  eflTorts 
in  reaching  the  harbour  of  Tarentum.  There  the 
crew  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  ;  and,  when 
the  rest  were  set  at  liberty,  Dolomieu  was  recognised 
and  detained  as  a  prisoner.  During  tvv'entj'-one 
months  he  suffered  hardships  and  privations  of  every 
kind.  Even  books  and  writing  materials  were  denied 
him.  His  firmness  however  sustained  him,  and  on  the 
margins  of  two  or  three  books, which  he  had  contrived 
to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  his  sentinel,  he  wrote  his 
treatise  on  mineralogical  philosophy  :  his  pen  was  a 
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piece  of  wood,  and  the  soot  of  his  lamp  supphed  him 
with  ink.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  concluded 
between  France  and  Naples  in  March  1801,  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  and  received  the  professorship  of 
mineralogy  in  the  Musevim  of  Natural  History, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daubenton. 
His  health,  however,  having  become  already  under- 
mined by  his  captivity,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
journey  to  Switzerland,  Savoy,  andDauphiny  in  ISO  1, 
and  he  died  at  Chateauneuf  on  the  •2Sth  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  same  year.  With  a  passionate  love  for 
geology,  Dolomieu  united  all  the  (Qualities,  physical 
and  moral,  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  this 
science ;  and  it  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  he  was  prevented  from  combining  and  systema- 
tizing his  views  and  observations. 

DOMAT,  JOHN,  an  eminent  French  lawyer,  who 
was  born  in  the  province  of  Auvergne  in  1625.  He 
was  king'  s  advocate  in  the  presidial  court  of  Cler- 
mont for  thirty  years.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1696.  His 
treatise,  entitled  "  Les  Loix  Civiles,  dans  leur  Ordre 
Naturel,"  was  published  in  1691,  and  after  his  death 
appeared  tliree  volumes  more,  on  public  law,  &c. 
An  improved  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1777,  and  there  is  an  English  translation  of  them, 
which  appeared  in  1790. 

DOMENICHINO,  the  name  among  artists  of 
Domenico  Znmpieri.  a  painter  of  great  eminence,  of 
the  Lombard  school,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1581.  He  was  sent  to  study  first  with  Calvart,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Carracci.  From  the  slowness 
of  his  performance,  he  was  named  by  his  fellow-stu- 
dents the  ox  of  paintinrj ;  but  Annibal  Carracci  pre- 
dicted that  the  ox  would  "  plough  a  fruitful  field." 
Having  contracted  a  great  friendship  for  All)ano,  he 
ioined  him  at  Rome,  and  his  former  master,  Anniljal 
Carracci,  jealous  of  Guido,  procured  for  him  the  exe- 
cution of  one  of  the  pictures  for  a  Roman  church, 
which  had  been  promised  to  that  great  painter.  It 
was  a  custom  with  Domenichino  to  assume,  for  a 
time,  the  passion  he  was  depicturing  ;  so  that,  while 
working  by  himself,  he  was  often  heard  to  laugh, 
weep,  and  talk  aloud,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
induced  a  stranger  to  supj)ose  him  a  lunatic.  The 
effect  was,  however,  such,  that  few  painters  have 
surpassed  him  in  lively  representation.  His  Com- 
munion of  St.  Jerome  has  been  considered  by  some 
connoisseurs  inferior  only  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael ;  and  the  History  of  Apollo,  which  he  painted 
in  ten  frescoes  for  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  is  also 
mucli  admired. 

Although  a  modest  and  inoffensive  man,  his  merit 
excited  so  much  envy  that  he  retired  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  married,  and  employed  himself  two  years  on 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Rosary.  He  was  after- 
wards recalled  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XV.,  who 
created  him  his  first  painter  and  architect  of  the 
Vatican.  Losing  this  post  after  the  pope's  death,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Naples  to  uaint  the  chapel 
of  St.  Januarivis.  But  here  heencouiitered  a  jealoiisy 
so  rancorous  that  his  life  became  altogether  embit- 
tered by  it ;  and  so  great  was  his  dread  of  poison 
that  he  prepared  all  his  eatables  with  his  own  hand. 
He  died  in  16-11  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Domenicliino, 
who  understood  every  branch  of  his  art,  produced 
nothing  excellent  without  study  and  labour  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  great  premeditation,  no  painter 
has  given  his  pieces  more  of  the  properties  belonging  | 
to  the  subject.     At  the  same  time  his  designs  are  [ 


correct,  and  he  succeeded  equally  in  the  grand  and 
the  tender. 

DOMINIC  DE  GUZMAN,  ST.,  the  catholic 
founder  of  the  Dominican  order  of  monks.  He  was 
born  in  1170  at  Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile,  and  ap- 
plied himself  in  his  early  years  with  zeal  and  ability 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  was  made 
canon  and  archdeacon  of  Osme  in  Castile,  and  was 
employed  with  others  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  dis- 
cover, confute,  and  punish  heretics,  especially  the 
Albigenses  in  France.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
court  of  the  inquisition,  and  St.  Dominic  is  consi- 
dered as  the  first  inquisitor-general.  As  he  prescribed 
to  the  members  of  his  order  a  certain  number  of 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave-Marias  daily,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  introduced  the  Rosary.  St.  Dominic  died 
at  Bologna  in  1221,  and  in  1233  was  canonized  by 
Gregory  IX.  In  the  examination,  previous  to  the 
canonization ,  it  was  proved  that  he  converted  more  than 
100,000  souls  to  the  true  faith.  An  interesting  com- 
parison might  be  made  between  St.  Dominicus  and  St. 
Franciscus,  certainly  two  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
among  the  saints.  St.  Franciscus  laboured  all  his 
life  to  relieve  the  poor  and  persecuted,  to  propagate 
the  gospel  among  the  lower  classes,  who,  in  those 
convulsed  periods,  were  almost  entirely  excluded, 
in  most  countries,  from  education  and  instruction  in 
Christianity,  while  St.  Dominicus  strove  to  spread 
Christianity  by  persecution.  The  character  of  the 
two  foimders  is  deeply  imj)rinted  on  the  two  orders — 
the  humble  Franciscans  and  the  zealous  Dominicans. 
Dante  speaks  of  these  two  saints  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  his  Paradise. 

DOMINIQUE  LE  PERE,  a  celebrated  harlequin 
of  the  Italian  theatre,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1640,  and  was  invited  in  1660  to  Paris  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  where  he  played  the  harlequin  -with  the 
greatest  applause  till  his  death  in  16SS.  The  French 
comedians  wished  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  bring- 
ing French  pieces  on  their  stage,  and  Louis  XIV. 
gave  both  parties  an  audience.  Baron  and  Domi- 
nique were  ordered  to  appear  as  their  deputies.  The 
former  having  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  French,  it 
was  Dominique's  turn  to  plead  his  cause ;  and  he 
asked  the  king  how  he  should  speak.  "  Speak  as 
you  please,"  answered  the  king.  "That  is  all  I  want," 
rejoined  the  harlequin;  "I  have  won."  The  king  re- 
ceived this  sally  with  a  laugh,  and  from  that  time 
the  Italian  theatre  represented  French  pieces  without 
opposition. 

DOMITIAN,  TITUS  FLAVIUS  SABINUS,  son 
of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  Titus,  born  A.  D.  51. 
He  made  himself  odious,  even  in  youth,  by  his  in- 
dolence and  voluptuousness,  by  his  cruel,  malignant, 
and  suspicious  temper,  and  Rome  trembled  when,  on 
his  brother's  death,  he  obtained  the  diadem.  At 
first,  indeed,  he  deceived  the  people  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness, good  laws,  and  a  show  of  justice,  so  that  their 
fears  vanished  ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  his  former 
excesses  and  cruelty.  He  first  caused  his  near  re- 
lative Flavins  Sabinus  to  be  put  to  death,  though 
entirely  innocent.  No  less  vain  than  cruel,  while 
his  general  Agricola  was  victorious  over  the  Caledo- 
nians in  Britain,  he  made  a  ridiculous  expedition 
against  the  Catti,  returned  speedily  to  Rome,  with- 
out having  effected  any  thing,  and  carried  a  multi- 
tude of  slaves  dressed  like  Germans  in  triumph  to 
the  city.  Agricola's  victories  exciting  his  jealousy,  he 
recalled  that  general  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  in  total 
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inactivity.  At  the  same  time,  he  spread  terror 
through  Rome  by  the  execution  of  a  great  number 
of  the  first  citizens. 

Domitian  now  gave  himself  up  to  every  excess,  and 
at  last  conceiving  the  mad  idea  of  arrogating  divine 
honours  to  himself,  assumed  the  titles  of  Lord  and 
God,  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Minerva.  When  the 
bloody  war  with  the  Dacians  was  concluded  by  a 
peace  bought  by  the  promise  of  paying  a  certain  tri- 
bute, Domitian  celebrated  at  an  enormous  expense 
a  grand  triumph.  The  misery  of  the  people  was, 
meanwhile,  continually  increasing ;  and,  after  the 
revival  of  the  law  against  high  treason,  no  one  was 
secure  of  his  property  or  his  life.  The  tyrant  once 
made  a  feast  on  purpose  to  terrify  the  senators  and 
knights.  They  were  assembled  in  a  dark  hall,  in 
which  were  coffins,  with  the  names  of  the  individuals 
invited  inscribed  upon  them;  suddenly  the  doors 
opened,  and  a  troop  of  naked  men,  painted  black, 
with  drawn  swords  and  blazing  torches,  rushed  in, 
and  danced  about  the  guests,  until  the  emperor  had 
sufficiently  enjoyed  their  terror,  when  he  dismissed 
the  supposed  executioners.  The  fears  of  the  tyrant 
increased  his  cruelty.  A  paper  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  wife,  the  infamous  Domitia,  in  which  she 
found  her  own  name,  and  those  of  the  two  com- 
manders of  the  pretorian  guards,  noted  down  by  the 
emperor,  with  many  others,  to  be  sacrificed.  This 
discovery  induced  her  to  conspire  against  him,  and 
to  murder  him  in  his  chamber,  A.  D.  96.  Domitian 
built  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Rome,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch. 


DONATUS,  /ELIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  and 
commentator  on  Terence,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  wrote  an  elementary  work  on  the 
Latin  language,  which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  learn- 
ing of  Latin  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  it  was  superseded 
by  more  judicious  grammars.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
books  printed  by  Guttenberg. 

DONNE,  JOHN,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
divine,  who  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  London, 
in  which  city  he  was  born  in  1573.  He  studied  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  was  then  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  His  parents  were  Catholics  ;  but  in 
his  nineteenth  year  he  abjured  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  lord  chancellor  EUes- 
mere.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  five  years ; 
but  finally  lost  his  office  by  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  his  patron's  niece.  The  young  couple  were  in 
consequence  reduced  to  great  distress.  At  length 
Biography. — Vol,  I, 
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his  father-in-law  relented  so  far  as  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter a  moderate  portion  ;  and  they  were  lodged  in 
the  house  of  ISir  Robert  Drury  in  London,  whom 
Donne  accompanied  in  his  embassy  to  Paris.  On 
his  return  he  complied  with  James's  wish  by  taking 
orders,  and  was  soon  after  made  one  of  his  chap- 
lains. He  immediately  received  fourteen  offers  of 
benefices  from  persons  of  rank,  but  preferred  set- 
tling in  London,  and  was  made  preacher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  In  1G19  he  accompanied  the  earl  of 
Doncaster  in  his  embassy  to  the  German  princes. 
He  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  convocation  in 
1623  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  dangerous  illness, 
soon  after  wrote  a  religious  work,  entitled  "  De- 
votions upon  Emergent  Occasions."  He  died  in 
March   1631,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's. 

Dr.  Donne's  reputation  as  a  poet  was  higher  in 
his  own  time  than  it  has  been  since.  Dryden  fixed 
his  character  with  his  usual  judgment,  as  "The 
greatest  wit,  though  not  the  best  poet  of  om*  na- 
tion " — *'  that  he  affects  the  metaphysics,  not  only 
in  his  satires,  but  in  his  amorous  verses,  where 
nature  only  should  reign,  and  perplexes  the  minds 
of  the  fair  sex  with  nice  speculations  of  philosophy, 
when  he  should  engage  their  hearts  and  entertain 
them  with  the  softnesses  of  love."  If  we  compare  the 
originals  with  the  translations  in  Pope's  works  it 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  latter  poet  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  originals. 
Pope,  in  his  estimate  of  Donne's  powers,  places  him 
at  the  head  of  the  metaphysical  school,  and  he 
certainly  did  chalk  out  a  path  for  himself  which 
abounded  in  originality  and  spirit.  Ben  Johnson 
says  that  Donne  wrote  all  his  best  works  before  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This,  however,  could 
hardly  have  been  the  fact,  but  from  the  satires  on 
the  Reformation,  and  other  historical  data,  he  could 
not  have  exceeded  thirty.  His  scholastic  learning 
was  nearly  all  acquired  before  he  attained  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  he  appears  to  have  at  once  flung  his 
whole  energies  into  his  poetical  pursuits. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  as  a  poet,  and  the  pre- 
cursor of  Cowley,  Donna  may  be  cieemed  the  founder 
of  the  metaphysical  class  of  poets  :  abounding  in 
thought,  this  school  generally  neglected  versifi- 
cation, and  that  of  Doctor  Donne  was  peculiarly 
harsh  and  unmusical.  He  wrote  Latin  verse  with 
much  elegance,  of  which  a  collection  was  published 
in  1633.  Of  his  prose  works,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markal)le  is  that  entitled  "  Biathanatos,"  to  prove 
that  suicide  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  which  he  never 
published  himself,  but  which  found  its  way  to  tlie 
press  after  his  death.  His  stjde  is  quaint  and  pe- 
dantic, but  he  displays  sound  learning,  deep  think- 
ing, and  originality  of  manner.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  "  Pseudo  Martyr," 
"  Letters,"  "  Sermons,"  "  Essays  on  Divinity,"  and 
other  works  of  considera])le  merit. 

DONNER,  GEORGE  RAPHAEL,  a  scidptor 
of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in  Lower 
Austria  in  16S0.  He  was  at  first  a  goldsmith,  and 
received  his  early  instructions  in  art  from  John 
Giuliani,  a  sculjjtor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  from 
1726  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sculpture.  Don- 
ner's  works,  in  many  Austrian  churches  and  palaces, 
are  masterpieces.  I'he  beautiful  statues  which  form 
one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  fountain  in  the 
new  market-place  at  A'ienna,  and  the  statue  of 
Charles  VI.  at  Breitenfurt,  are  particularly  ad- 
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inireil.  He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  l6th  of  February 
1741. 

DOPPLEMAYER,  JOHN  GABRIEL,  a  learned 
German  mathematician,  who  was  born  in  16/1  at 
Nuremberg.  He  travelled  through  Holland  into 
this  country,  and  afterwards  received  a  mathe- 
matical professorship  at  Nuremberg,  which  he 
held  for  forty-six  years.  He  published  several 
valuable  mathematical,  geographical,  and  astrono- 
mical works,  among  which  his  "  Celestial  Atlas"  has 
spread  his  name  the  farthest.  He  died  in  1750. 
Dopplemayer's  "  Account  of  the  Nuremberg  Mathe- 
maticians and  Artists,"  is  an  important  work  in  re- 
spect to  literary  history. 

DORAT,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH,  a  voluminous 
writer  of  poetry,  born  in  1734  at  Paris.  He  re- 
nounced the  study  of  law,  and  afterwards  the  military 
service,  into  which  he  had  entered  as  a  musketeer, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry.  Among  his 
earlier  works  are  his  tragedies  and  heroides.  Though 
the  latter  were  received  with  much  ap])lause,  he  was 
little  fitted  for  this  sort  of  poetry,  and  his  dramatical 
M'orks  were  equally  unsuccessful.  He  succeeded 
better  in  songs,  tales,  and  jjoetical  epistles,  and  in 
these  departments  he  is  still  held  in  high  estimation. 
Owing  to  his  vanity  in  causing  his  works  to  be  pub- 
lished with  the  greatest  splendour,  he  wasted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  property,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
great  difficulties  in  April  1780. 

DORLA. — The  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful  families  of  Genoa.  The  annals  of 
that  republic  do  not  reach  further  back  than  the 
year  1100;  but  even  at  that  period  we  find  the  Doria 
family  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Four  of 
them  were  distinguished  admirals  before  the  fom*- 
teenth  century,  but  by  far  tl-.e  most  celebrated  of  the 
whole  family  was  Andrew  Doria,  born  at  Oneglia  in 
1468.  He  gained  renown  when  but  a  youth  by 
his  heroic  conduct  against  the  pirates  and  Corsicans, 
and  in  1524  Avas  made  admiral  of  the  French  galleys 
by  Francis  L  Receiving  some  offence  from  the 
F>ench,  he  went  over  to  the  Spanish-Austrian  party, 
by  which  means  he  prevented  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms  in  Italy.  This  great  naval  hero  was 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Genoa  had  for  one 
period  been  governed  by  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
the  docje,  whose  office  lasted  for  life;  but  the  consti- 
tution was  so  disordered,  and  party  spirit  so  violent, 
that  sometimes  the  state,  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
parties  in  it,  was  compelled  to  seek  protection  from  a 
foreign  power,  which  usually  became  the  oppressor 
of  the  whole.  Thus  Genoa  was  at  one  time  under 
the  yoke  of  Milan  or  Austria ;  at  another  time  of 
France.  In  152S  France  had  possession  of  Genoa, 
when  Doria  surprised  the  city,  drove  out  the  French 
without  bloodshed,  received  the  title  of  father  and 
deliverer  of  his  country,  and  esta])lished  an  improved 
constitution.  Only  twenty-eight  noble  families  were 
allowed  to  be  eligible  to  the  highest  offices,  which 
were  annually  filled  anew,  and  the  doge  and  his  council 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  state,  and  were  chosen  at 
the  end  of  every  two  years.  The  great  Doria,  how- 
ever, failed  in  remedying  the  oppression  and  evils 
of  aristocracy  ;  and  many  of  his  institutions  were 
changed  by  a  statute  in  1576,  on  which  the  future 
constitution  was  based.  Notwithstanding  Doria 
held  the  office  of  doge  for  life,  he  again  entered  the 
naval  service  of  Charles  V.,  contended  with  brilliant 
success  against  the  Turks  and  CoisairS;  and  died  in 


1560.  Noble  as  was  the  character  of  this  great  man, 
and  honoured  as  he  was  by  the  Genoese,  several 
conspiracies  were  yet  formed  against  him,  of  which 
that  of  Fiesco  was  the  most  dangerous  ;  but  they 
were  suppressed  by  his  address  and  decision. 

DORIGNY. — The  name  of  several  celebrated  en- 
gravers and  painters.  The  first  of  any  eminence  was 
Michael  Dorigny,  born  at  St.  Quentin  in  1581.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Simon  Vouet,  whose  works  he 
etched,  and  whose  faults  in  drawing  he  copied.  His 
style  of  e.xecution  is  bold,  and  his  management  of 
hght  and  shade  good.  He  died  while  professor  of 
the  Academy  at  Paris  in  1665.  His  son  Louis  was 
born  in  1654,  entered  the  school  of  Lebrun,  and  made 
a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  copied  the  great  masters. 
From  Venice  he  went  to  Verona,  where  he  settled, 
and  died  in  1742.  Nicholas,  the  brother  of  the  latter, 
born  in  1657  at  Paris,  is  the  most  celebrated  en- 
graver of  the  three  here  noticed.  He  spent  twenty- 
eight  years  in  Italy  in  studying  the  most  illustrious 
masters,  and  eight  in  engraving  the  celebrated  car- 
toons of  Raphael  at  Hampton  Court,  for  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King  George 
I.  In  1725  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  at 
Paris,  and  died  in  1746.  One  of  his  best  engravings, 
besides  his  cartoons,  is  the  Transfiguration,  from 
Raphael,  and  the  Apotheosis  of  St.  Petronilla,  after 
Guercino.  His  engraving  is  easy  and  strong,  and 
the  work  of  the  needle  and  the  graver  are  happily 
united. 

DORSEY,  JOHN  SYNG,  an  eminent  American 
physician,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1783, 
and  received  an  excellent  classical  education.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  years  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1802,  being  then  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  was  graduated  doctor  in  physic. 
Not  long  after  he  received  his  degree,  the  yellow 
fever  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  and  prevailed  so  ex- 
tensively that  an  hospital  was  opened  for  those  sick 
with  this  malady,  to  which  he  was  appointed  resident 
physician.  He  improved  this  opportunity  of  inves- 
tigating the  disease,  elucidated  some  of  the  more  in- 
tricate parts  of  its  pathology,  and  aided  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  better  system  of  practice.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  season  he  visited  Europe.  He  re- 
turned home  in  December  1804,  and  entered  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  His  reputation,  amiable 
temper,  popular  manners,  and  fidelity  and  attention, 
soon  introduced  him  to  a  large  share  of  business. 
In  1S07  he  was  elected  adjunct  professor  of  surgery, 
and  held  the  office  till  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica.  He  delivered  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  this  su])ject,  when,  the  chair  of  anatomy  be- 
coming vacant,  he  was  raised  to  that  professorshij). 
He  opened  the  session  by  one  of  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions of  eloquence  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  the 
universitj'^ ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  in  one  week  closed 
his  existence.  He  had  cultivated  every  department 
of  medicine  assiduously,  but  for  surgery  he  evinced 
a  decided  predilection,  and  in  this  made  the  greatest 
proficiency.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
surgeons  of  that  country,  equally  distinguished  for 
the  number,  variety,  and  difficulty  of  his  operations, 
and  the  skiU  and  boldness  with  which  they  were  per- 
formed. As  a  teacher  of  medicine  his  merits  were 
great,  and  he  was  constantly  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
emergency  in  the  school.  He  has  been  known  in  the 
same  day  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  the  materia  mc- 
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dica,  the  details  of  the  anatomical  structure,  and  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy. 

DOSSO,  DOSSI,  a  painter  of  Ferrara,  born  in 
1479,  and  much  honoured  by  Duke  Alfonso,  and  im- 
mortalized by  Ariosto  (whose  portrait  he  executed  in 
a  masterly  manner)  in  his  "  Orlando."  His  manner 
approaches  to  that  of  Titian,  with  whom  he  painted 
some  apartments  in  the  ducal  castle.  His  paintings 
there  represent  bacchanalians,  fauns,  satyrs,  and 
nymphs.  In  other  paintings  he  imitated  Raphael. 
Among  eight  of  Dossi's  pictures  in  Dresden,  the 
Dispute  of  the  Four  Fathers  of  the  Church  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  masterpiece  by  accurate  delineation 
and  peculiar  power  of  colouring,  and  is  entirely  in 
the  style  of  Titian.  His  brothers  are  less  celebrated. 
He  died  in  1563. 

DOUGLAS. — This  is  a  name  that  has  so  often 
stood  forward  as  a  "  bright  and  shining  light"  in  the 
political,  literary,  and  scientific  annals  of  our  island, 
that  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  various  individuals 
who  have  borne  it  with  honour  to  this  country 
would  far  exceed  the  space  to  which  we  are  neces- 
sarily restricted ;  we  must  therefore  select  a  few  of 
the  most  distinguished,  and  refer  to  the  article 
"  Scotland"  in  the  Second  Division  of  this  work, 
for  those  who  more  especially  influenced  the  political 
relations  of  the  northern  part  of  our  island. 

DOUGLAS,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  eminent  naval 
officer,  born  in  Scotland  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  first  obtained  employment  in  the  Dutch 
service,  but  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
under  the  British  flag  in  1787-  He  made  several 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  and 
ended  an  active  life  in  1789. 

DOUGLAS,  JAMES,  an  anatomist,  who  highly 
distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  He  came  from  Scotland  early  in 
life,  and  practised  as  a  surgeon  in  London,  where  he 
died  in  1 742.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Biblio- 
graphiae  Anatomicse." 

DOUGLAS,  SYLVESTER,  LORD  GLENBER- 
VIE. — This  eminent  Scottish  lawj'er  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession,  which  he  soon  forsook  for 
the  bar.  He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
North,  and  obtained  considerable  political  influence. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  18 19,  and  died  in 
May  1823.  His  work  on  "  Controverted  Elections" 
possesses  considerable  merit. 

DOUGLAS,  GAWIN,  an  early  Scottish  poet  of 
eminence,  who  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  earl  of 
Angus,  and  was  born  at  Brechin  in  1474.  He  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  comm^^nced  at  home  and 
completed  at  the  university  of  Paris.  On  returning 
to  Scotland,  he  took  orders  in  the  church,  and  was 
made  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's  at  Edin- 
burgh, afterwards  abbot  of  Aberbrothick,  and  at 
length  bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Pohtical  commotions 
after  a  time  obliged  him  to  seek  a  retreat  in  England, 
where  he  was  liljerally  treated  by  Henry  VIII.  He 
died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1522,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  Savoy  church.  Gawin  Douglas  trans- 
lated the  poem  of  Ovid,  "  De  Remedio  Amoris," 
also,  the  .-Eneid  of  Virgil,  and  the  supplemen- 
tary book  of  "  Maphasus,"  in  heroic  verse.  This 
work,  in  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  English  language, 
is  executed  with  great  spirit,  and,  considering  the  age 
when  the  author  lived,  with  extraordinary  elegance  of 
diction,  far  surpassing  in  that  respect  the  succeeding 
productions  of  Phaer,  Swyne,  and  even  of  Lord  Sur- 


rey. It  was  written  about  1512,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  completed  in  little  more  than  a  year.  To  each 
book  is  prefixed  a  highly  poetical  prologue.  It  was 
first  published  in  1553  (London,  4to.),  and  re-printed 
at  Edinburgh  (1710,  folio). 

DOUGLAS,  JOHN,  a  learned  divine  and  critic, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1721.  After  some 
education  at  a  grammar-school  in  his  native  country, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1736,  and 
in  1743  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Soon  after  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  third  regiment  of  foot- 
guards.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  travelling  tutor 
to  Lord  Pulteney,  with  whom  he  visited  several  parts 
of  the  continent,  but  quitted  him  and  returned  to 
England  in  1749,  when  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Bath, 
presented  him  with  several  benefices.  His  first  lite- 
rary production  was  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  en- 
titled "  Milton  Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Pla- 
giarism, brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder."  In 
1754  he  pul)lished  a  tract,  entitled  the  "  Criterion, 
or  a  Discourse  on  Miracles."  In  1762  he  was  made 
canon  of  Windsor,  which  benefice  he  exchanged  with 
Doctor  Barrington  for  a  residentiary  canonry  of  St. 
Paul's.  His  next  preferment  was  the  deanery  of 
Windsor.  In  1777  he  was  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  press  the  journal  of  Captain  Cook's  second 
voyage,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  well-written  intro- 
duction, and  added  notes.  He  assioted  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  arranging  and  publishing  his  "  Miscella- 
neous Papers,"  which  appeared  the  following  year. 
In  1778  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  An- 
tiquarian societies;  and  in  1781  he  edited  the  ac- 
count of  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage.  In  1787  he 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1792  was 
made  bishop  of  Salisbury.     He  died  in  May  1807. 

DOUSA,  or  VAN  DER  DOES,  a  statesman, 
philologist,  historian,  and  poet,  born  in  1545  at 
Noordwyk  in  Holland.  He  studied  at  Delft  and 
Louvain,  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and  then  lived 
in  domestic  retirement,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
till  1572,  when  he  came  as  ambassador  to  England 
to  obtain  the  support  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
cause  of  the  Dutch.  As  chief  commander  during  the 
siege  of  Leyden  by  the  Spaniards,  he  conducted  with 
prudence  and  unshaken  courage,  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  famine,  plague,  and  civil  dissensions.  He 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  the  expected  deliverers 
by  means  of  trained  pigeons ;  and  to  these  faithfid 
messengers  he  has  expressed  his  gratitude  in  some 
of  his  poems.  The  stadtholder,  William  I.,  compen- 
sated the  city  for  its  sufferings  by  the  establishment 
of  the  university,  of  which  Dousa  was  the  first 
curator,  and  his  extensive  connexions  with  the  lite- 
rary men  of  other  countries  enabled  him  to  procure 
for  the  new  institution  that  most  distinguished  in- 
structor, Joseph  Scaliger.  After  the  assassination  of 
William  I.,  Dousa  secretly  visited  London  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  freedom  of 
his  country,  of  which  he  was  always  the  faithful  de- 
fender; and  during  the  period  when  the  government 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester  proved  oppressive  to  the 
Dutch  nation,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  countiy 
with  prudence  and  moderation.  Domestic  misfoi- 
tunes,  particularly  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Janus 
Dousa,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  afllicted  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  died  in  1604.  His  best  known 
work  is  "  Batavi;ii  Hollandiseque  Annales,"  extend- 
ing to  1606,  which  was  completed  by  his  son.  It  was 
published  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 
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DOV\',  or  DOUW,  GERARD.— This  distin- j 
guislied  painter  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1G13.  He 
studied  under  Rembrandt,  and  was  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  his  colouring  and  chiaro  scuro.  He 
surpassed  his  master  in  diligence,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  finished  than  his  small  works.  They  are  so 
dehcate  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  necessary  to  see 
distinctly  the  work  in  them.  His  softest  figures  are 
full  of  life,  and  he  never  neglected  in  his  representa- 
tions the  almost  invisible  minutife  of  nature.  Still 
his  paintings  do  not  appear  artificial  or  forced,  and 
he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  ingenious 
mode  of  painting  large  pictures  on  a  reduced  scale, 
by  covering  the  original  with  a  frame  including  a 
space  divided  into  small  quadrangular  parts  by  means 
of  threads,  and  then  transferring  the  parts  into  an 
equal  number  of  similar  divisions  drawn  on  the  can- 
vass. He  also  made  use  of  the  convex  mirror  to  repre- 
sent objects  on  a  reduced  scale.  Dow  died  in  1680, 
leadng  a  large  property.  His  works  brought  high 
prices,  and  are  still  among  the  most  costly  of  the 
Dutch  school. 

DOYEN,  GABRIEL  FR.VNCOIS,  a  painter  of 
some  eminence,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1726.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1748,  where  the  works  of  those 
painters  who  were  distinguished  for  boldness  of  de- 
sign and  strength  of  expression,  as  Annibal  Carracci, 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  Giulio  Romano,  Polidore,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  were  the  particular  objects  of  his 
study  and  enthusiastic  emulation.  After  his  return 
to  Paris  he  remained  a  long  time  without  em])lo\-- 
ment,  occupied  solely  with  his  art.  He  spent  two 
years  in  the  execution  of  his  Virginia,  which  procured 
iiim  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1758. 
The  picture  La  Peste  des  Ardents  for  the  church  of 
St.  Roch  increased  his  reputation.  To  give  his  works 
more  truth,  he  visited  the  hospitals  and  studied  the 
expression  and  appearances  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  Catherine  II.  in- 
Anted  him  to  return  to  Russia,  gave  him  a  pension  of 
1200  rubles  with  a  residence  in  one  of  the  palaces, 
and  appointed  him  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Painting  at  Petersburg.  After  the  death  of  the  em- 
press, Paul  II.  continued  to  treat  him  with  equal 
favour.  He  ])ainted  much  for  the  imperial  palaces, 
and  died  at  Petersburg  on  the  5th  of  June,  1806. 

DRACO,  an  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens,  who 
lived  about  600  B  .C,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
traordinary severity  of  his  laws.  The  slightest  of- 
fence, such  as  stealing  fruit,  and  even  idleness,  he 
punished  with  death,  no  less  than  sacrilege,  murder, 
or  treason.  Hence  his  laws  were  said  to  be  written 
in  blood.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  this 
rigour  should  render  them  odious  and  prevent  their 
execution,  especially  as  the  people  became  more 
civihzed  and  refined.  Solon  was  therefore  commis- 
sioned to  compose  a  new  code.  Tradition  relates 
that  Draco,  on  his  appearance  in  the  theatre  at 
iEgina,  where  he  is  said  to  have  carried  his  laws, 
was  suflxjcated  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  people, 
who,  according  to  their  custom,  threw  their  gar- 
ments and  caps  upon  him.  He  was  buried  under  the 
theatre. 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  English 
navigator,  who  was  born  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire, 
in  1545,  and  served  as  a  sailor  in  a  coasting- vessel, 
which  sometimes  made  voyages  to  France  and  Ire- 
land. He  gained  the  favour  of  his  master,  who,  on 
his  death,  left  his  vessel  to  him.    Sir  John  Hawkins, 
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one  of  his  relations,  then  took  him  under  his  care, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  served  as  purser  of  a 
ship  which  traded  "to  Biscay.  At  twenty  years  of 
age  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
shortly  after  received  the  command  of  a  ship,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  harbour  of  A'era  Cntz.  In  this 
affair,  however,  he  lost  all  which  he  possessed,  for 
which    reason   he    conceived   an  inveterate    hatred 


against  the  Spaniards,  and  jirojected  new  expeditions 
against  them.  He  had  no  sooner  made  his  plans 
known  in  his  native  country  than  a  multitude  of  ad- 
venturers joined  him.  He  now  made  two  cruises  to 
the  West  Indies,  but  avoided  an  engagement  with 
the  Spaniards.  The  result  of  these  voyages,  how- 
ever, was  so  successful,  that  he  received  the  com 
mand  of  two  vessels  in  1572,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  commercial  ports  of  Spanish  America. 
He  ca])tured  the  cities  of  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Vera 
Cruz,  lying  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  took  a  rich  booty.  After  his  return,  he 
equipped  three  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  with 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Esse.x, 
father  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite.  On  the  death 
of  his  protector,  he  returned  to  England.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  vice-chamberlain  and  privy-counsellor 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  introduced  him  to  this  princess, 
and  Drake  immediately  disclosed  to  her  his  plan, 
which  was  to  pass  through  the  straits  of  Magellan  to 
the  South  Seas,  and  there  to  attack  the  Spaniards. 
The  queen  furnished  him  with  means  for  equipping 
a  fieet  of  five  ships  for  this  ])urpose.  Drake  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  November  1577,  and  arrived  at 
the  straits  of  Magellan  in  August  1578.  Shortly 
after  he  succeeded  in  lea\-ing  the  straits,  but  M-as 
overtaken  by  a  storm  the  day  after,  which  compelled 
him  to  steer  to  the, south.  Returning  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  straits,  he  called  the  bay  in  which  he 
anchored  The  Parting  of  Friends  on  accoxmt  of  the 
separation  of  one  of  his  ships.  New  storms  again 
drove  him  to  the  south,  and  he  now  foimd  himself 
bet\A'eenthe  islands  \\  hich  geographers,  in  later  charts, 
have  laid  down  as  200  leagues  west  of  America. 
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But  Fleurieu  has  proved  that  they  helonj^  to  those 
numerous  islaniJs,  as  yet  but  little  known,  which 
compose  the  south-western  part  of  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Terra  del  Fuego  :  he  has  shown,  likewise,  that 
Drake  then  saw  Cape  Horn,  and  has,  therefore,  the 
honour  of  the  discovery.  On  the  20th  of  November 
in  the  same  year,  Drake  came  in  sight  of  the  island 
of  Mocha,  south  of  Chili,  where  he  had  appointed  a 
rendezvous  for  his  fleet. 

As  none  of  his  vessels  arrived,  he  continued  his 
course  to  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  in  search  of  Spanish  ships,  and  suita])le  places 
for  making  incursions  into  the  country.  When  his 
crew  was  sufficiently  enriched  with  booty,  he  followed 
the  coast  of  North  America,  hoping  to  find  a  passage 
into  the  Atlantic  Deceived  in  his  expectations,  and 
comjjelled  by  the  cold  to  return,  he  named  the  place 
where  he  repaired  his  vessels  New  Albion,  and  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On 
the  29th  of  September,  1579,  he  directed  his  course 
to  the  Moluccas,  and  anchored  at  Ternate  Novem- 
ber 3,  1580,  soon  after  which  he  set  sail  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  4th  of  April,  1581. 
Elizabeth  herself  went  on  board  Drake's  vessel,  then 
at  anchor  at  Deptford,  dined  with  him,  knighted 
him,  and  publicly  approved  of  Avhat  he  had  done. 

In  1585  Drake  disturbed  the  Spaniards  anew  in 
the  Cape  Verd  islands,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1587  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail,  which 
burned  a  part  of  the  celebrated  armada  in  the  har- 
bour of  Cadiz,  and  in  1588  commanded,  as  vice- 
admiral,  under  Lord  Howard,  high-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  conflict  with  the  Spanish  armada,  and  so 
much  was  he  feared  that  a  rich  galleon  surrendered 
to  him  at  the  mere  sound  of  his  name.  In  1589  he 
commanded  the  fleet  intended  to  restore  Don  Antonio 
to  the  throne  of  Portugal ;  but  this  enterprise  failed 
on  account  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Drake 
and  the  general  of  the  land  forces.  In  the  mean 
time  the  war  with  Spain  still  continued,  and  Drake 
and  Hawkins  proposed  to  Elizabeth  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
should  surpass  all  that  had  preceded  it.  They  were 
willing  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  and  the  queen 
furnished  ships.  The  expedition,  however,  was  un- 
fortunate. On  the  12th  of  November,  1595,  the  day 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  death,  Drake's  vessel,  in  sail- 
ing from  the  port  of  Porto  Rico,  was  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball,  which  carried  away  the  chair  in  which 
he  sat,  without  doing  him  any  injury.  The  next 
day  the  Spanish  vessels  were  attacked  before  Porto 
Rico  with  great  violence,  but  without  success.  He 
then  sailed  to  the  continent,  and  set  fire  to  Rio  de  la 
Hacha  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  but  having  undertaken 
an  expedition  against  Panama  some  days  after, 
which  entirely  failed,  the  disappointment  threw  him 
into  a  slow  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1597.  We  add  a  correct  fac-simile 
of  the  autograph  of  this  distinguished  naval  com 
mander. 
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quary,  whose  works  have  been  much  read.  In  173G 
he  published  "  Eboracum,  or  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  City  of  York."  Mr.  Drake  was  elected 
F.  S.A.  in  1735,  and  F.  R.  S.  in  1736.  From  this 
latter  society,  for  whatever  reason,  he  withdrew  in 
1769,  and  died  the  following  year.  Mr.  Cole,  who 
has  a  few  memorandums  concerning  him,  informs  us 
that  when  the  oaths  to  government  were  tendered  to 
liim  in  1745,  he  refused  to  take  them.  He  describes 
him  as  a  middle-aged  man  (in  1749),  tall  and  thin,  a 
surgeon  of  good  skill,  but  whose  pursuits  as  an  an- 
tiquary had  made  him  negligent  of  his  profession. 
Mr.  (/ole  also  says  that  Mr.  Drake  and  Caesar  Ward, 
the  ])rinter  at  York,  were  the  authors  of  the  "  Par- 
liamentary or  Constitutional  History  of  England," 
printed  in  twenty-four  volumes.  This  work  extends 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  restoration. 

DRAKE,  JAMES,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Camliridge  in  1667.  He  early  dedicated 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  published  a  work 
which  excited  great  interest  in  1702.  It  was  a  his- 
tory of  the  previous  parliament,  and  the  author  was 
summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ordered 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  who  brought 
him  to  a  trial,  at  which  he  was  acquitted  the  year 
following. 

In  1704,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity,  and  with 
the  disgrace  of  some  of  his  friends  who  were  sticklers 
for  it,  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Poley,  member 
of  parliament  for  Ipswich,  "  The  Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England,  humbly  offered  to  the  Consider- 
ation of  all  True  LoA'ers  of  our  Church  and  Constitu- 
tion." 'J'he  treasurer  Godolphin,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  the  crown  in  the  Whig  interest,  severely 
reflected  on  in  this  work,  were  so  highly  offended, 
that  they  represented  it  to  the  queen  as  an  insult 
uj)on  her  honour,  and  an  intimation  that  the  church 
was  in  danger  under  her  administration.  Accordingly 
her  majesty  took  notice  of  it  in  her  speech  to  the 
ensuing  parliament,  October  27,  1705;  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  both  Houses  upon  that  occasion.  Soon 
after  the  queen,  at  the  ])etition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, issued  a  proclamation  for  discovering  the 
author  of  the  "  Memorial,"  but  no  discovery  couUl 
be  made. 

The  parliament  was  not  the  only  body  that  showed 
their  resentment  to  this  book,  for  the  grand  jury  of 
the  city  of  London  having  presented  it  at  the  sessions 
as  a  false,  scandalous,  and  traitorous  libel,  it  was  im- 
mediately burnt  in  tiie  sight  of  the  court  then  sitting, 
and  afterwards  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  though  Drake 
then  escaped,  yet  as  he  was  very  much  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  that  book,  and  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  upon  other  accounts  to  persons 
then  in  power,  occasions  were  sought  to  ruin  him  if 
jjossible,  and  a  newspaper  he  was  publishing  at  that 
time,  under  the  title  of  "Mercurius  Politicns,' 
afforded  his  enemies  the  pretence  they  wanted ;  for, 
taking  exception  at  some  passages  in  it,  they  prose- 
cuted him  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  1706.  His  case 
was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that  court,  -\pril  30,  when, 
upon  a  liaw  in  the  information  (the  simple  change  of 
an  r  fur  a  t,  or  nor  for  720;"),  the  trial  was  adjourned, 
and  in  November  following  the  doctor  was  acquitted, 
i)ut  the  government  brougiit  a  writ  of  error.  The 
severity  of  this  prosecution,  joined  to  re])eated  dis- 
ap[)ointmeuts  and  ill  usage_from  some  of  his  party,  is 
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supposed  to  have  produced  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 

at  Westminster,  March  2,  1707. 

DRAPER,  SIR  WILLIAM.— lliis  eminent  mili- 
tary officer  entered  the  army  in  17C0,  and  was  for 
several  years  actively  engaged  in  the  East  Indies. 
He  was  however  principally  distinguished  for  his 
controversy  with  Junius,  of  which  a  full  account 
is  civen  in  Woodfall's  edition  of  the  "  Letters."  Sir 
William  Draper  died  at  Bath  in  17^7. 

DRAYTOX,  MICHAEL.  —  This  distinguished 
early  English  poet  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
si.vteenth  century.  In  1598  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  pastorals,  under  the  title  of  "  Idea  :  the 
Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in  Nine  Eclogues  : 
with  Rowland's  Sacrifice  to  the  Nine  Muses,"  de- 
dicated to  Mr.  Robert  Dudley.  This  "  Shepherd's 
(ilarland"  is  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
reprinted  with  emendations  in  1G19,  under  the  title 
of  "  Pastorals,"  containing  eclogues  ;  with  the  "  Man 
in  the  Moon  ;"  but  the  folio  edition  of  Drayton's 
works,  printed  in  1748,  though  the  title-page  pro- 
fesses to  give  them  all,  does  not  contain  this  part 
of  them.  Soon  after  he  published  his  "  Barons' 
Wars,"  "  England's  Heroical  Epistles,"  and  his 
"  Downfalls  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  Matilda,  and 
Gaveston,"  which  were  all  written  before  1593, 
and  caused  him  to  be  highly  celebrated  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  distinguished  not  only  as  a  great  ge- 
niu.s,  but  as  a  good  man.  He  was  exceedingly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  Burton,  the 
antiquary  of  Leicestershire,  after  calling  him  his 
"  near  countryman  and  old  acquaintance,"  adds  fur- 
ther of  him  that,  "  though  those  transalpines  account 
us  tramontani,  rude,  and  barbarous,  holding  our 
brains  so  frozen,  dull,  and  barren,  that  they  can 
afford  no  inventions  or  conceits,  yet  may  he  compare 
either  with  the  old  Dante,  Petrarch,  or  Boccace, 
or  their  neoteric  Marinella,  Pignatello,  or  Stigliano. 
But  why,"  says  Burton,  "  should  I  go  about  to  com- 


mend   him  whom  his   own  works   and   worthiness 
have  sutiiciently  extolled  to  the  world  ?" 

The    editor  of  Phillips's  "  Theatrum"  appears  to 
■•°    -ppreciated  the   poetry  of  Drayton  at   its  full 
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value,  when  at  the  same  time  that  he  thinks  his 
taste  less  correct,  and  his  ear  less  harmonious  than 
Daniel's,  he  asserts  that  "  his  genius  was  more 
poetical,  though  it  seems  to  have  fitted  him  only  for 
the  didactic,  and  not  for  the  bolder  M'alks  of  poetry. 
The  '  Poly-Olbion'  is  a  work  of  amazing  ingenuity, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  exhibits  a  variety  of 
beauties,  which  partake  ^•ery  strongly  of  the  poetical 
character;  but  the  perpetual  personification  is  tedious, 
and  more  is  attempted  than  is  within  the  compass 
of  poetry.  The  admiration  in  which  the  '  Heroical 
Epistles'  were  once  held,  raises  the  astonishment  of 
a  more  refined  age.  They  exhibit  some  elegant 
images  and  some  musical  lines ;  but  in  general 
they  want  passion  and  nature,  are  strangely  flat  and 
prosaic,  and  are  intermixed  with  the  coarsest  vul- 
garities of  ideas,  sentiment,  and  expression."  Drayton 
died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  the  monument  represented  in  the  pre\'ious  co- 
lumn. 

DRAYTON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  an  American 
statesman  and  political  writer,  who  was  born  in 
South  Carolina  in  September  1742.  In  1753  he 
came  to  England,  and  was  placed  in  Westminster 
school;  thence  he  removed  in  1761  to  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  nearly  three  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina.  In  1771  he  was  appointed 
by  the  British  government  privy  counsellor  for  the 
province,  and  became  conspicuous  by  his  defence  of 
the  rights  of  his  country  against  the  encroachments 
and  irregularities  of  the  crown  officers  and  judges. 
In  1774  he  accepted  the  office  of  an  assistant  judge 
of  the  province.  When  the  continental  congress 
was  about  to  sit  at  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  "  Freeman," 
— a  production  of  which  Ramsay,  in  his  "  History  of 
South  Carohna,"  observes,  that  "it  substantially 
chalked  out  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress." The  lieutenant-governor  suspended  him 
from  his  place  in  the  king's  council  in  consequence 
of  his  representation  of  American  grievances,  and 
the/'  bill  of  American  rights,"  which  he  submitted  to 
the  congress  in  his  pamphlet.  As  soon  as  the  revo- 
lution began,  he  became  an  efficient  leader,  and  in 
1773  was  chosen  president  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress. In  March  of  the  next  year  he  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  colony,  in  which  character  he  de- 
livered to  the  grand  jury  political  charges  of  the  most 
energetic  character.  He  published,  besides,  a  pam- 
phlet refuting  the  suggestions  in  favour  of  Lord 
Howe's  plan  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  mother 
country.  Independence — unqualified  independence 
— was  his  constant  advice.  In  the  year  1777  Mr. 
Drayton  was  invested  with  full  powers  as  president 
of  South  Carohna,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress.  In 
this  body  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  his  speeches 
and  \\Titings  against  the  propositions  of  the  three 
British  commissioners  were  particularly  celebrated. 
The  congress  employed  him  onvarious  important 
missions. 

Mr.  Drayton  continued  in  congress  until  Septem- 
ber 1779,  when  he  died  suddenly  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him 
a  considerable  body  of  historical  materials,  which  his 
only  son,  John  Drayton,  revised  and  published  in 
1821  under  the  title  of"  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  from  its  commencement  to  the  year 
1770  inclusive,  as  relating  to  the  state  of  South  Ca- 
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rolina,  and  occasionally  referring  to  the  states  of 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

DREBBEL,  CORNELIUS,  a  natural  philosopher 
and  philosophical  instrument  maker,  born  at  Alk- 
maer  in  North  Holland  in  1572,  possessed  a  great 
spirit  of  observation,  and  a  sufficient  fortune  to  en- 
able him  to  perform  his  mechanical  and  optical  e.Y- 
periments.  He  soon  became  so  celebrated  that  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  II.,  intrusted  to  him 
the  instruction  of  his  sons,  and  appointed  him  im- 
perial counsellor.  In  the  troubles  of  1620  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Frederic  V.,  elector 
palatine,  and  plundered  of  his  property.  He  was, 
however,  liberated  by  the  interference  of  James  I.  of 
England,  the  father-in-law  of  Frederic,  who  delighted 
in  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  and  to  whose 
court  he  repaired.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, constantly  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  and 
died  here  in  1634.  The  accounts  which  his  con- 
temporaries give  of  his  experiments  are  not  to  be 
trusted  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  creduhty 
of  the  time.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  mecha- 
nics and  optics  he  possessed  great  knowledge  for 
the  age.  He  invented  several  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  the  thermometer  which  Halley,  Farenheit, 
and  Reaumur  aftem'ard  brought  to  perfection. 

DRELINCOURT,  CHARLES.— This  eminent 
divine  was  born  at  Sedan  in  1595.  After  receiving 
a  good  education  he  took  holy  orders  in  16 18,  and 
almost  immediately  became  celebrated  for  his  theolo- 
gical writings.  His  first  essay  was  a  "  Treatise  of 
Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper."  This,  and  his 
"  Catechism,"  the  "  Short  View  of  Controversies," 
and  "  Consolations  against  the  Fears  of  Death," 
have  of  all  his  works  been  the  most  frequently  re- 
printed. Some  of  them,  his  book  upon  death  in 
particular,  have  passed  through  above  forty  editions, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages,  as 


German,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  English.  His  "  Cha- 
ritable Visits,"  in  five  volumes,  have  served  for  a 
continual  consolation  to  private  persons,  and  for  a 
source  of  materials  and  models  to  ministers.  He 
published  three  volumes  of  sermons,  in  which,  as  in 
all  the  forementioned  pieces,  there  is  a  vein  of  piety 
very  affecting  to  religious  minds.  His  controversial 
works  are  very  numerous. 
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He  also  wrote  some  letters  which  have  been 
printed  ;  one  to  the  duchess  of  Tremouille  upon  her 
husband's  departure  from  the  protestant  religion  ; 
one  of  consolation  addressed  to  Madam  de  la  Taba- 
riere ;  one  upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  king 
of  Great  Britain;  some  upon  the  English  episcopacy, 
&c.  He  published  also  certain  prayers,  some  of 
which  were  made  for  the  king,  others  for  the  queen, 
and  others  for  the  daujjhin.  Bayle  tells  us  that 
what  he  wrote  against  the  church  of  Rome  confirmed 
the  Protestants  more  than  can  be  expressed ;  for, 
with  the  arms  with  which  he  furnished  them,  such 
as  wanted  the  advantage  of  learning  were  enabled  to 
oppose  the  monks  and  parish  priests,  and  to  contend 
with  the  missionaries.  His  \\Titings  made  him 
considered  as  the  scourge  of  the  Papists,  yet,  like 
Monsieur  Claude,  he  was  much  esteemed  and  eveii 
beloved  by  them.     Drelincourt  died  at  Leyden  in 

1697. 

DREW,  SAMUEL.— This  ingenious  self-educated 
poet  and  metaphysical  wTiter  was  born  at  St.  Austell 
in  Cornwall  on  the  3d  of  March,  1765.  At  eight 
years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  a  labourer  in  the 
mines,  and  he  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker. In  his  "  Life,  Character,  and  Literary  La- 
bours," we  are  told  that  "  the  hazards  into  which  his 
adventurous  disposition  often  led  him  are  well  re- 
membered by  one  of  the  surviving  companions  of  his 
boyish  days.  '  Though,'  says  he,  '  1  was  younger 
than  long-legged  Sam,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  I  fre- 
quently went  out  with  him ;  and  the  horror  I  have 
felt  at  the  dangerous  places  in  which  he  and  some  of 
the  big  boys  used  to  go,  has  been  often  so  great  as 
to  keep  me  from  sleeping  at  night.  In  all  such  ex- 
ploits he  was  the  leader.  He  seemed  to  fear  nothing 
and  care  for  nobody,  but  he  was  a  good-tempered 
boy,  and  a  favourite  with  us  all.' " 

Being  harshly  treated  by  his  master,  he  returned 
home,  and  his  sister,  in  speaking  of  this  event, 
throws  a  curious  light  on  the  amount  of  literature  at 
that  time  current  in  the  west  of  England.  She  says, 
"At  the  time  my  brother  Samuel  was  an  apprentice, 
my  father  was  chiefly  employed  in  what  was  called 
riding  Sherborne.  There  was  scarcely  a  bookseller 
at  that  time  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  only  newspaper 
known  among  the  common  people  was.  the  '  Sher- 
borne Mercury,'  published  weekly  by  Goadby  and 
Co.,  the  same  persons  that  issued  the  *  Weekly  En- 
tertainer.' llie  papers  werj  not  sent  by  post,  but 
by  private  messengers,  who  were  termed  Sherborne 
men.  My  father  was  one  of  these.  Between  Ply- 
mouth and  Penzance  there  were  two  stages  on  the 
main  road,  each  about  forty  miles ;  and  there  were 
branch  riders  in  diiferent  directions,  who  held  a  re- 
gular communication  with  each  other  and  with  the 
estabhshment  in  Sherborne.  Their  business  was  to 
deliver  the  newspapers.  Entertainers,  and  any  books 
that  had  been  ordered;  to  collect  the  money,  and 
take  fresh  orders.  Almost  the  whole  county  of 
Cornwall  was  supplied  with  books  and  papers  in  this 
way.  My  father's  stage  was  from  St.  Austell  to 
PljTnouth.  He  always  set  oif  on  his  journey  early 
on  Monday  morning  and  returned  on  Wednesday." 

Young  Drew's  restless  spirit  made  him  join  iu 
one  or  two  smuggling  parties,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life ;  and  his  father,  to  detach  him  from  such  ^\^]d, 
worthless  associates,  obtained  him  a  place  with  a 
saddler  at  St.  Austell. 

Here  it  was  that  that  change  passed  over  hi  ' 
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character  to  which  the  religious  body  of  Methodists 
attach  such  a  pecuhar  solemnity  and  signiticance. 
AYith  the  resolution  to  amend  liis  ways  came  a  thirst 
for  knowledge.  His  activity  required  some  outlet, 
and  found  it  in  examining  dictionaries,  in  discover- 
ino-  his  ignorance,  and  reading  with  avidity  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Fortunately  for  his  new  taste,  his 
master  bound  books  as  well  as  caparisoned  horses. 
A  gentleman  brought  Locke's  "  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding"  to  be  clothed  anew;  Drew 
looked  into  it,  and  from  that  moment  his  tendency 
towards  metaphysics  was  decided. 

He  commenced  bu.«iness  on  his  own  account  in 
January  1787,  and  the  privations  which  were  en- 
dured by  himself  and  his  sister,  whom  he  had 
begged  from  his  parents  to  keep  his  house,  shall  be 
told  in  her  own  words  : — 

"  Many,"  observes  Mr.  Drew's  sister,  "were  the 
distressing  privations  my  brother  and  I  imderwent 
the  first  year.  His  resolution  to  '  owe  no  man  any 
thing'  was  imconquerable ;  and  I  bore  every  thing 
cheerfully  for  his  sake.  Our  family  connexions 
being  respectaljle,  no  one  susjiected  our  poverty. 
Though  we  managed  to  give  the  apprentice  food 
enough,  we  often  went  with  a  scanty  allowance  our- 
seh'es.  Sometimes  we  were  driven  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  money;  but  my  brother's  resolution  to 
keep  out  of  debt  continued  unshaken.  One  market- 
day  a  relation  called  on  us  from  a  distance.  I 
Avanted  to  buy  provisions ;  but  neither  my  brother 
nor  I  had  any  money.  Not  liking,  in  the  j)resence 
of  a  stranger,  to  expose  our  poverty,  I  said  to  my 
brother  with  assumed  carelessness,  '  'Tis  time  for 
me  to  go  to  market.  Have  you  any  silver  ?  I  have 
none.'  On  his  replying  in  the  negative  our  visitor 
put  some  silver  into  my  hand,  saying,  '  Take  this. 
You  can  pay  me  the  next  time  I  call.'  Necessity 
compelled  us  to  accept  this  seasonable  offer,  without 
which  I  know  not  what  we  should  have  done." 

But  he  was  charitable  as  well  as  poor ;  and  not  a 
few  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  making  use  of  the 
money  he  earned  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable — a 
noble  trait,  and,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
one  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  many  will  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Drew,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  employed 
himself  unceasingly  in  his  literary  labours,  and  being 
ultimately  connected  with  the  Caxton  establishment, 
he  had  every  facility  presented  him  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  his  "  Es- 
say on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul." 

DROUAIS,  JOHN  GERMAIN,  a  distinguished 
painter  of  the  school  of  David,  who  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1763.  His  desire  of  going  to  Rome  to 
study  the  great  works  of  art  induced  him  to  enter 
the  lists  for  the  great  prize,  which  consisted  of  a 
pension  for  four  years ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  work,  he  destroyed  it,  and  left  the  prize  to  an- 
other. When  reproached  for  this  by  his  master, 
who  saw  with  surprise  the  remains  of  his  picture,  he 
said,  "  Are  you  satisfied  with  me?"  "Perfectly," 
answered  David.  "  Well,  then,  I  have  gained  the 
prize,"  returned  Drouais;  "this  was  mj' aim  ;  the 
prize  of  the  academy  belongs  to  another,  to  whom  it 
may  be  more  useful  than  it  would  have  been  to  me ; 
the  next  year  I  ho[)e  to  deserve  it  by  a  better  work." 
In  1784  Drouais  again  entered  the  lists.  The  Ca- 
naanitish  Woman  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus  was  the  fruit 
of  his  study.     He  was  publicly  crowned,  and  led  in 


triumph  by  his  fellow  students  to  their  master.  He 
accompanied  him  as  a  pensioner  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  and  copied  the  greatest  masters.  His  Dying 
Gladiator,  and  particularly  his  Marius  at  Miturna", 
on  being  e.xhibited  in  Paris,  gained  him  and  David's 
school  a  new  triumph.  He  now  sketched  his  Philoc- 
tetes  at  Lemnos ;  but  his  career  was  suddenly  checked 
by  an  inflammatory  fever,  which  ])Ut  an  end  to  his 
life  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  on  a  picture  of  Caius 
Gracchus.  His  rivals  and  his  friends  united  in 
erecting  a  monument  to  him  in  St.  Mary's  church  in 
the  Via  Lata. 

DROZ,  the  name  of  three  celebrated  mechanics ; 
the  first  of  which  was  Pierre-Jacquet,  bora  at  Chaux- 
de-Fond.  Aspiring  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  workman,  he  endeavoured  to  perfect  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  clock-work,  and  succeeded  in  attaching 
to  common  time-pieces,  at  a  small  expense,  ma- 
chinery which  produced  music  resembling  the  chime 
of  bells  and  the  music  of  a  flute.  His  attempts  to 
discover  the  means  of  effecting  a  perpetual  motion 
led  him  to  important  discoveries.  He  contrived, 
among  other  things,  a  pendulum  which,  being  com- 
posed of  two  metals  of  unequal  dilatability,  remained 
unaffected  by  heat  or  cold.  He  afterwards  made 
his  celebrated  writing  automaton,  which,  by  means 
of  machinery  contained  within  the  figure,  was  made 
to  move  its  fingers  and  hands,  and  to  form  hand- 
some letters.  His  last  work  was  an  astronomical 
clock ;  but  he  was  surprised  by  death  before  this 
was  finished.  His  son,  Henri-Louis-Jacquet,  was 
born  in  1  752  at  Chaux-de-Fond.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  employed  in  mechanical  works,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Paris  with 
some  of  the  products  of  his  labour ;  among  which 
was  an  automaton,  representing  a  young  female, 
which  ])layed  different  tunes  on  the  harpsichord, 
followed  the  notes  in  the  music-book  with  her  eyes 
and  head,  and,  having  finished  playing,  rose  and 
saluted  the  company.  In  Paris  he  caused  one  of  the 
workmen  taught  by  his  father  to  make  a  pair  of  arti- 
ficial hands  for  a  young  man  who  was  mutilated,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  most  of 
the  necessary  offices  for  himself.  "  Young  man," 
said  the  celebrated  Vaucanson  to  Droz,  when  he  saw 
this  work,  "  you  begin  where  I  should  be  willing  to 
end."  He  died  in  1791  at  Naples,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Jean-Pierre 
Droz  united  himself  m  1783  with  Boulton,  in  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  English 
copper  coin.  He  made  for  the  French  mint  a  stamp- 
ing machine  which,  with  one  stroke,  and  less  e.x- 
}3enditure  of  power  than  is  required  in  the  usual 
process,  stamps  both  sides  and  the  rim  of  coins. 

DRUMMOND,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  learned  scholar 
and  antiquary,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  where  his 
family  possessed  a  considerable  estate.  In  1794 
he  published  his  first  work,  which  was  entitled  "  A 
Review  of  the  Government  of  Sparta  and  Athens," 
and  in  1798  he  published  his  translation  of  the 
"  Satires  of  Persius,"  in  addition  to  which  he  was 
the  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  entitled  "  Her- 
culanensia,  or  Archaeological  Dissertations,  con- 
taining a  MS.  found  among  the  ruins  of  Hercu- 
laneum ;"  besides  several  other  works  of  great 
research  and  merit.  Sir  William  Drummond  was  a 
knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Crescent,  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
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Eilinburjrli,  and  at  one  iicriod  filled  the  office  of 
envoy  extraonliiiary  from  Great  Britain  to  the  king 
of  the  Two  Siciles.  lie  died  at  Rome  in  Marcli 
1828. 

DRUMMOND,  WILLIAM,  an  ingenious  Scot- 
tish poet,  born  at  Ilawthornden  in  loSf).  He  re- 
ceived his  school  education  at  l'>dinburi,di,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  At  tlie  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  to  France,  in  compliance  with 
his  father's  views,  and  attended  lectures  on  the  civil 
law,  a  subject  on  which  he  left  sufficient  documents 
to  prove  that  his  judgment  and  proficiency  were  un- 
common. The  president  Lockhart,  to  whom  these 
manuscripts  were  communicated,  declared  that  if 
Mr.  Drummond  had  followed  the  practice  of  the 
law,  "  he  might  have  made  the  best  figure  of  any 
lawyer  in  his  time."  After  a  residence  abroad  of 
nearly  four  years,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  I610, 
in  which  year  his  father  died.  Instead,  however,  of 
prosecuting  the  study  of  the  law  as  was  cvpected, 
he  thought  himself  sufficiently  rich  in  the  possession 
of  his  paternal  estate,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
perusal  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the  cultivation  of 
his  poetical  genius.  "Whether  he  had  composed  or 
communicated  any  pieces  to  his  friends  before  this 
])eriod  is  uncertain.  It  was  after  a  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  illness  that  he  wrote  a  prose  rhapsody,  en- 
titled "The  Cypress  Grove,"  and  about  the  same  time 
his  "  Flowers  of  Zion,  or  Spiritual  Poems,"  which, 
with  the  "  Cypress  Grove,"  were  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1623.  A  part  of  his  Sonnets,  it  is  said, 
were  published  as  early  as  16 16. 

Drummond  took  up  his  residence  permanently  at 
his  picturesque  residence  of  Hawthornden,  and  to 
a  mind  thus  early  disposed  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
and  to  improve  the  advantages  of  solitude,  no  situa- 
tion could  be  better  adapted  than  the  romantic  seclu- 
sion of  his  paternal  estate,  a  spot  which,  from  the 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  scenery,  would  seem 
purposely  suited  to  foster  and  expand  the  powers  of 
imagination  ;  and  here,  indeed,  it  was  that  the  l)est 
and  earliest  of  his  poems  were  composed.  How 
deeply  he  was  imbued  with  those  sentiments  and 
feelings  which,  even  in  the  spring-time  of  life,  lead 
their  charmed  votary  from  the  busy  haunts  of  man, 
will  be  evident  from  the  two  following  sonnets, 
written  during  this  period  of  his  residence  at  Haw- 
thornden, and  taken,  indeed,  from  poems,  a  part  of 
which  was  jjrinted  as  soon  as  I616,  if  not  before,  and 
the  rest  in  1623.  In  the  first  which  appeared  in 
the  earliest  of  these  publications  he  seems  to  appre- 
hend some  approaching  necessity  which  may  compel 
him  to  quit  his  favourite  retreat. 

•'  Dear  wood  '.  and  you,  sweet  solitary  place. 
Where  I,  estranged  from  the  vulyar,  live, 
Contented  more  with  what  your  shades  me  i;lve. 
Than  if  1  had  what  Thetis  doth  embrace  ; 
What  snaky  eye,  grown  jealous  of  my  pace, 
Now  from  your  silent  horrors  would  me  drive. 
When  sun  advancing  in  his  glorious  race 
Beyond  the  Twins,  doth  near  our  pule  arrive  ? 
Wiiat  sweet  delii^ht  a  quiet  life  affords. 
And  what  it  is  to  be  from  boiula^'e  free, 
Kar  from  the  madding  worldlings  hoarse  discords, 
Sweet  Howry  place,  1  first  did  learn  of  thee. 
Ah  !  if  I  were  my  own,  your  dear  resorts 
I  would  not  change  with  princes'  stateliest  courts." 

Beautiful  as  is  the  expression  as  well  as  the  senti- 
ment of  this  sonnet,  it  is  surpassed  in  both  by  its 
companion,  which,   whilst  it  breathes  a  calm  and 
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philosoi)hic  dignity,  is  remarkable,  at  the  game  time, 
for  the  sweetness  and  harmony  of  its  versification. 

"  Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove. 
Far  froui  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own. 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 
15ut  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love  : 
O  how  more  sweet  is  birds'  harmonious  moan, 
Or  tlie  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 
Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 
Wluch  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  ! 
O  how  moro  sweet  is  Zephyr's  wholesome  breath. 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  vvjiicli  neiv-born  tlowers  unfold, 
'I'han  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drank  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights  : 
Woods,  harmless  sluules,  have  only  true  delights. 

The  subjoined  specimen  strongly  reminds  us  of 
our  great  dramatic  poet  when  apostrophizing  the 
balmy  influence  of  sleep  : 

"  Sleep,  Silence'  child  !  sweet  father  of  soft  rest ! 
Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brhigs, 
IndilTerenl  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings. 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  oppiess'd  : 
Lo  !   by  thy  charming  rod,  all  breathhig  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfuhiess  possess'd  ; 
.And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spar'st,  alas  !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
Since  I  am  thine,  O  come  !  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  light,  which  thou  art  wont  to  show. 
With  feigned  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 

Come  as  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  bequeath, 

I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death. 

The  disturbances  in  Scotland  induced  Drummond 
to  retire  to  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  John 
Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  a  man  of  letters,  and  probably 
of  congenial  sentiments  on  public  affairs.  During 
his  stay  with  this  gentleman  he  wrote  his  "  History 
of  the  Five  James's,"  kings  of  Scotland,  a  work  so 
inconsistent  with  liberal  notions  of  civil  policy  as  to 
have  added  very  little  to  his  reputation,  although 
when  first  published,  a  few  years  after  his  death, 
and  when  political  opinions  ran  in  extremes,  it  was 
probably  not  without  its  admirers. 

Drummond  was  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  his  grief  for  the  execution  of  his 
royal  master  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  as  to 
shorten  his  days.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1649,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  Lesswadc,  near  his  house 
at  Hawthornden.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter ; 
William,  who  was  knighted  in  Charles  II. 's  reign, 
Robert,  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  man'ied  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  physician  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Drake  remarks,  that  the  fate  which  has  at- 
tended the  poetry  of  Drummond,  great  as  is  its 
beauty,  has  not  been  such  as  to  place  him  on  the 
list  of  popular  bards.  In  fact,  only  four  editions  of 
his  poems  have  been  printed  during  the  lapse  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  years,  and  one  of  these  was  accom- 
panied by  his  collected  prose  works.  It  would  ap- 
pear, indeed,  that  this  neglect  was  foreseen  liy  the 
poet,  for  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  early  sonnets — 

"  I  know  that  all  the  Muse's  hearenly  lays. 
With  toil  of  sprite,  which  are  so  dearly  bought. 
As  idle  sounds,  a  few  or  none  are  sought." 

Yet  have  there  been  some,  though  few,  who  in 
the  course  of  this  long  period  have  seen  and  done 
justice  to  his  merits.  Forty  years  after  the  impres- 
sion of  1616,  the  earliest  which  is  known,  Edward 
Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  printed  a  second 
edition  with  the  following  title  : — "  Poems  by  that 
most  famous  AYit,  William  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den." To  this  edition  he  has  given  a  preface,  which, 
as  he  usually  wrote  under  Milton's  immediate  ob- 
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servance,  may  be  considered  perhaps  as  expressing 
the  opinions  of  that  great  poet ;  a  supposition  which 
cannot  fail  to  render  an  extract  from  its  pages  of 
high  value. 

"To  say  that  these  poems,"  he  remarks,  "  are  the 
effects  of  a  genius  the  most  polite  and  verdant  that 
ever  the  Scottish  nation  produced,  although  it  be  a 
commendation  not  to  be  rejected  (for  it  is  well  known 
that  that  country  hath  afforded  many  rare  and  ad- 
mirable wits),  yet  it  is  not  the  highest  that  may  be 
given  him ;  for  should  I  affirm  that  neither  Tasso 
nor  Guarini,  nor  any  of  the  most  neat  and  refined 
spirits  of  Italy,  nor  even  the  choicest  of  our  English 
poets,  can  challenge  to  themselves  any  advantages 
above  him,  it  could  not  be  judged  any  attribute  su- 
perior to  what  he  deserves ;  nor  shall  I  thinke  it  any 
arrogance  to  maintain  that  among  all  the  several 
fancies  that  in  these  times  have  exercised  the  most 
nice  and  curious  judgments,  there  hath  not  come 
forth  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  world  with  greater  estimation  and  applause  :  and 
though  he  hath  not  had  the  fortune  to  be  so  generally 
famed  abroad  as  many  others  perhaps  of  lesse  es- 
teeme,  yet  this  is  a  consideration  that  cannot  at  all 
diminish,  but  rather  advance  his  credit ;  for  by  break- 
ing forth  of  obscurity  he  will  attract  the  higher  ad- 
miration, and,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud, 
ajipeare  at  length  with  so  much  the  more  forcible  rayes. 
Had  there  been  nothing  extant  of  him  but  his  '  His- 
tory of  Scotland,'  consider  but  the  language,  how 
liorid  and  ornate  it  is ;  consider  the  order  and  the 
jirudent  conduct  of  his  story,  and  you  will  ranke  him 
in  the  number  of  the  best  writers,  and  compare  him 
even  with  Thuanus  himselfe.  Neither  is  he  lesse 
happy  in  his  -^erse  than  prose  ;  for  here  are  all  those 
graces  met  together  that  conduce  any  thing  toward 
the  making  up  of  a  compleat  and  perfect  poet ;  a 
decent  and  becoming  majesty ;  a  brave  and  admirable 
height ;  and  a  wit  so  flowing,  that  Jove  himselfe 
never  dranke  nectar  that  sparkled  with  more  sprightly 
lustre." 

DRUSUS. — There  were  several  distinguished 
Romans  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  was  Marcus 
Livius,  tribune  of  the  people  with  Caius  Gracchus. 
He  was  also  the  father  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  M.  Cato 
and  the  mother  of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  opposed  the 
]3rojects  of  the  popular  favourite,  Caius  Gracchus,  so 
strenuously,  that  the  patricians  called  him  the 
patronus  senatns.  By  his  victories  in  Thrace,  he 
made  the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  repubhc,  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  died  in  the  office  of 
censor,  B.  C.  110.  His  son  Marcus  Livius,  grand- 
father of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  ^A•as  distinguished 
for  his  talents,  energy,  and  eloquence  ;  but  his  zeal 
often  led  him  to  neglect  the  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing in  the  republic,  while  his  extravagant  munifi- 
cence and  high  opinion  of  himself  sometimes  caused 
him  to  commit  imprudent  actions.  Rome  was  then 
divided  by  the  disputes  of  the  senate  and  the  eques- 
trian order.  The  power  of  the  latter,  which,  since  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  had  risen  to  its  utmost  height, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  senate,  who  struggled 
zealously  for  their  old  but  now  almost  lost  au- 
thority. 

Drusus  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  people  to  the 
party  of  the  senate  by  the  division  of  lands,  to  which 
the  senate  agreed  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  to 
gain  the  Roman  allies  by  the  promise  of  citizenship. 
He  came  forward,  relying  on  his  assistance  as    a 


mediator  between  the  hostile  parties.  He  proposed, 
to  supply  the  vacant  seats  of  the  senators  with 
knights,  and  to  allow  the  new  magistrates  the  judicial 
authority  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  had 
belonged  to  the  knights  alone,  but  l)efore  that  time 
to  the  senators.  He  succeeded  in  his  plan,  not^ath- 
standing  the  most  violent  opposition  from  both 
parties.  But  the  jealousy  with  which  each  party 
guarded  its  rights,  and  the  rash  and  violent  manner 
in  which  Drusus  had  effected  the  union,  rendered 
him  unpopular  with  both  parties.  When,  therefore, 
he  proposed  to  grant  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the 
allies  for  their  services  to  the  senate,  that  body  re- 
jected the  proposition  decidedly,  so  that  Drusus 
could  effect  nothing.  On  his  return  to  his  house 
from  an  assembly  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Latins,  he  was  stabbed  at  his  door  by  an 
unknown  hand.  He  died  a  few  hours  after,  wth 
these  words : — "  When  will  the  republic  again  possess 
such  a  citizen  as  I  have  been  ?"  His  death  was  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  social  war  which  had 
been  so  long  threatening. 

Claudius  Nero,  son  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  of  Livia 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and 
brother  of  Tiberius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor, 
was  sent  as  questor,  with  his  brother,  against  the 
Rhaetians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  then  suppressed 
an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  defeated  the  Germans  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,  passed  the  river,  and  van- 
quished the  Sicambri  and  Bructeri,  and  made  the 
Frisians  tributary  to  the  Romans.  He  was  the  first 
Roman  general  who  ventured  upon  the  northern 
ocean.  After  these  campaigns  he  became  pretor, 
but  returned  in  the  next  spring  to  Germany,  subdued 
many  tribes  as  far  as  theWeser,  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  fortresses.  On  this  account  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation  at  Rome,  and  was  ap- 
pointed proconsul ;  the  army  saluted  him  with  the 
title  of  imperator,  which  was  not,  however,  sanction- 
ed by  Augustus.  He  was  afterwards  made  consul, 
but  returned  soon  after  to  Germany,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  was  unable  to  pass  the  river. 
He,  however,  ordered  trophies  to  l)e  erected  there  to 
testify  his  progress.  He  died  in  the  same  year, 
while  on  his  return,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  canal  uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel  was  his 
work ;  and  the  place  caDed  Drusenheim  in  Alsace, 
where  he  encamped  for  some  time,  received  its  name 
from  him.  By  his  wife  Antonia  he  had  a  daughter, 
Livia,  and  two  sons,  Germanicus  and  Claudius,  who 
afterwards  became  emperors.  Rome  lost  in  Drusus 
a  man  equally '  distinguished  in  the  field  and  the 
council,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble 
citizens. 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,  an  eminent  poet,  who  was 
bom,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1631,  in  the  parish  of  Aldwinkle- 
All-Saints,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  father 
possessed  a  small  estate,  and  acted  as  a  justice  of 
peace  during  the  protectorate.  The  subject  of  this 
article,  his  eldest  son,  received  his  early  education 
in  the  countr}',  and  M'as  then  removed  to  West- 
minster School,  whence  he  was  elected  to  a  scholar- 
ship in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  His  father  dying  in  1654, 
he  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  his  estate,  subject, 
however,  to  considerable  deductions  for  the  widow 
and  younger  children.  He  immediately  removed  to 
London,    under  the  auspices    of  his  relation.   Sir 
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Gilbert  Pickering,  one  of  Cromwell's  council  and 
House  of  Commons.  (Jn  the  death  of  OUver,  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  Heroic  Stanzas  on  that  event — one  of 
the  first  of  his  poems  that  evinced  the  loftiness  of  ex- 
pression and  imagery  which  characterize  his  mature 
efforts.  At  the  restoration  he  greeted  the  king's 
return  in  a  poem,  entitled  "  Astrjea  Redux,"  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  panegyric  on  the  corona- 
tion. In  1 66 1  he  produced  his  first  play,  the  "  Duke  of 
Guise,"  and  in  the  next  year  the  "  Wild  Gallant." 
In  1 662  also  appeared  his  poem  addressed  to  Chan- 
cellor Hyde  and  his  satire  on  the  Dutch.  Setting 
aside  the  drama,  to  which  his  attention  was  unre- 
mitting, his  next  publication  of  consequence  was  the 
"Annus  Mirabihs,"   published  in  1667. 

His  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  royalist,  was 
by  this  time  so  well  established  that,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Davenant,  he  was   appointed   poet 


laureate  and  historiographer,  with  a  salary  of  200/. 
per  annum.  He  soon  after  published  his  essay  on 
dramatic  poesy,  which  he  had  written  in  1665,  in  his 
retirement  during  the  plague ;  jjreviously  to  which 
he  had  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Berkshire.  He  now  became  profession- 
ally a  UTiterforthe  stage,  by  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  patentees  of  the  king's  tlifatre  to  sujjply 
three  plays  a  year.  ITie  earlier  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  Dryden  were  written  in  rhyme — a  circum- 
stance which  favoured  the  rant  that  disfigured  them 
in  common  with  most  of  the  tragedies  of  the  day. 
To  correct  this  fault,  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  conjunction  with  other  wits,  composed  the  "  Re 
hearsal,"  in  which  celebrated  burlesque  Dryden  was 
openly  ridiculed  in  the  character  of  Bayes. 

In  1679  he  joined  Lord  Mulgrave  in  an  essay  on 
satire  ;  and  in  1681,  at  the  express  desire  of  Charles 
II.,  he  composed  his  celebrated  political  poem  en- 
titled "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  in  which  the  inci- 
dents of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against  David  are 
admirably  applied  to  Charles  II.,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  intriguing  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
severity  of  this  production  raised  him  innumerable 
enemies,  whom  he  still  further  enraged  by  his 
"  Medal,"  a  satire  on  sedition,  written  on  the  oc- 
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casion  of  a  medal  struck  by  the  W^hig  party,  when  an 
indictment  against  Shaftesbury  for  high  treason  was 
declared  ignoramus.  The  rancour  of  the  last  produc- 
tion is  not  easily  to  be  paralleled.  Having  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  political,  he  next  essayed  literary 
satire,  attacked  Shadwell  in  his  "  Mac  Flecknoe." 
Soon  after  appeared  his  "  Religio  Laici,"  a  com- 
l)endious  view  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  revela- 
tion, but  with  all  his  ability  and  industry  Dryden 
suffered  the  anxiety  attendant  on  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  next  published  some  classical  transla- 
tions and  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  king  composed  his  "  Threnodia 
Augustalis,"  a  funeral  poem. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II,  he  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  this  conversion  was  his  controversial  poem 
of  the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  the  very  absurdity 
of  the  plan  of  which,  overcome  as  it  is  by  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  versification  and  execution,  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  poetic  talents  of  Dryden. 
By  the  loss  of  his  places  and  pensions,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution,  he  had  nothing  to  trust  to 
l>ut  his  literary  industry,  and  during  the  ten  con- 
cluding years  of  his  life,  when  he  wrote  actually  for 
bread,  and  at  so  much  per  hne,  he  produced  some 
of  the  pieces  which  have  most  contributed  to  his 
well  established  fame.  Passing  over  his  translations 
of  "Juvenal  and  Persius,"  and  various  minor  works, 
it  may  be  observed  that  he  commenced  his  celebrated 
translation  of  Virgil  in  1694,  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
press  in  1697-  He  is  supposed  to  have  received 
1300Z.  for  this  hasty  but  able  translation.  Soon  after 
the  appearance  of  Virgil  he  was  solicited  to  write 
a  second  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  which  request 
produced  his  admirable  "  Alexander's  Feast,"  the 
finest  lyric  poem  in  the  English  language.  He  then 
undertook  to  modernize  Chaucer's  Tales,  contracting 
with  a  bookseller  to  furnish  10,000  lines  for  300/. 
This  bargain  produced  the  collection  called  his 
"  Fables,"  some  of  the  most  poetical  pieces  he  ever 
composed.  He  soon  after  declined  in  health,  but 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an  inflamma- 
tion in  one  of  his  toes,  which,  terminating  in  a  morti- 
fication, put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1700.  The  body  of  this  great  poet  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey  next  to  that  of  Chaucer.  The 
place  was  for  some  time  imdistinguished  by  a  monu- 
ment, until  a  plain  one,  with  his  bust,  was  erected  by 
Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Although  reserved  and  saturnine,  Dryden  was 
friendly  and  humane,  domestic  in  his  habits,  and 
affectionate  towards  his  family.  That  the  pen  of 
such  a  man  should  be  so  freely  prostituted  to  party 
rancour  and  venal  panegyric,  appears  surprising;  and 
it  is  equally  so,  that,  although  regular  in  his  own 
manners,  few  went  beyond  him  in  the  dramatic 
licentiousness  of  the  age — a  licentiousness,  indeed, 
which  converted  the  English  stage  into  a  school  of 
the  greatest  immorality,  a  stigma  under  which  it 
still  justly  labours.  His  narrow  circumstances  may 
have  occasioned,  but  are  not  a  sufficient  apology 
for,  these  blemishes.  He  stands  unrivalled  in  point 
of  versification,  and,  in  fulness  and  variety  of  har- 
mony, and  a  fine  flowing  and  restless  current  of 
numbers,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  style 
in  prose,  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  critical  essays  pre- 
fixed to  his  works,  forms  an  excellent  specimen  of 
genuine  English  composition.     Dryden's  favourite 
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residence,  where  many  of  his  works  were  written, 
is  represented  in  the  sketch  beneath. 


DUBOIS,  WILLIAM.— This  celebrated  states- 
man and  prime  minister  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
regent  of  France,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  and 
was  born  in  1656  in  a  small  town  in  the  province 
of  Limousin.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  and,  after  having  studied  in  the  college 
of  St.  Michael,  he  obtained  the  place  of  private  tutor. 
He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the  sub-tutor 
of  the  duke  of  Chartres,  M.  de  St.  Laurent,  who, 
having  become  infirm,  was  assisted  in  his  duties  by 
Dubois.  Dubois  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  his  pupil,  and  after  the  death  of  St.  Laurent  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  From  this  time  he  played 
two  parts — that  of  a  tutor  and  that  of  a  pimp  to  his 
young  master.  Louis  XIV.  wished  to  marry  his 
nephew  to  his  natural  daughter.  Mile,  de  Blois. 
Monsieur,  the  king's  brother,  was  not  averse  to  the 
match,  but  the  king  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
haughty  spirit  of  the  duchess  to  expect  her  consent. 
Dubois  was  therefore  employed  to  gain  her  and  the 
young  prince.  His  address  was  successful,  and  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Just  in  Picardy. 
Louis,  who  had  become  sensible  of  his  talents,  allowed 
him  to  join  the  ambassador  at  London,  where  the 
chevalier  Dubois  made  some  important  acquaintances, 
more  particularly  with  Lord  Stanhope,  whose  friend- 
ship was  the  source  of  his  future  good  fortune. 

Dubois  returned  to  France,  and,  under  the  modest 
title  of  a  secretary,  soon  became  the  privy- counsel- 
lor of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  overseer  of  his  house- 
hold. He  encountered  with  success  the  numerous 
obstacles  and  enemies  opposed  to  his  advancement. 
In  1715  the  duke  was  declared  regent;  and  Dubois, 
not  less  ambitious  than  artful,  now  ventured  to 
indulge  extravagant  hopes.  In  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  most  influential  persons,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  duke  counsellor  of  state.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  court,  at  that  time  under  the  direction 
of  the  cardinal  Alberoni,  gave  the  duke  much  trouble 
and  made  him  desirous  of  a  powerful  ally.  Dubois 
therefore  directed  his  attention  towards  England, 
and  oflFered  to  conduct  a  secret  negotiation  wth  the 
court  of  this  country.  His  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Stanhope  was  now  very  useful  to  him,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  dislike  of  George  I.  to 
the  person  of  the  regent,  and  in  1718  concluded  the 
triple  alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land.    It  has  been  asserted  that  Dubois  sold  himself 


to  this  country  ;  but  this  is  not  true  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  buy  otheis  to 
succeed  in  his  negotiations.  He  was  rewarded  l)y 
the  place  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  now 
began  to  aspire  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church. 
The  archbishopric  of  Cambray  having  become  va- 
cant, Dubois  ventured  to  request  it  of  the  regent 
although  he  was  not  even  a  priest.  The  regent  was 
astonished  at  his  boldness  ;  but  as  the  king  of  Eng- 
land united  with  Dubois  in  his  request  he  obtained 
it,  and  in  one  morning  received  all  the  orders,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  archbishopric. 

By  his  consummate  address  he  obtained  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  in  1722  was  appointed  prime  minis- 
ter. His  power  had  now  no  bounds,  but  his  ex- 
cesses had  rendered  him  infirm,  and  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  get  in  and  out  of  his  carriage,  yet  he  appeared 
on  horseback  for  the  sake  of  receiving  military 
honours  at  a  review.  The  exertion  caused  an  in- 
ternal injury,  of  which  he  died  in  August  1723. 
The  duke  of  St.  Simon  has  given  an  accurate  picture 
of  him :  "  Dubois  was  a  little,  thin,  meagre,  man, 
with  a  polecat  visage.  All  the  vices,  falsehood, 
avarice,  licentiousness,  ambition,  and  the  meanest 
flattery,  contended  in  him  for  the  mastery.  He  lied 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  deny  his  own  actions  when 
taken  in  the  fact.  Notwithstanding  an  aflTected 
stammering,  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  time  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  others, 
his  rich,  instructive,  and  insinuating  conversation 
would  have  rendered  him  agreeable,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  mist  of  falsehood  which  issued  from  every 
pore  and  rendered  even  his  gaiety  unpleasant." 

DUBOS,  JEAN  BAFPISTE.— ITiis  learned  in- 
dividual endeavoured  to  found  a  theory  of  the  arts 
on  general  principles  ;  and  the  foundation  on  which 
he  rested  his  theory  was  the  necessity  which  every 
one  feels  of  exercising  the  powers  of  his  mind  and 
of  setting  his  invention  at  work.  He  was  born  at 
Beauvais  in  1670,  studied  there  and  at  Paris,  and 
was  placed  in  1695  in  the  office  of  foreign  aflJairs 
under  the  minister  De  Torcy,  who  gave  him  several 
important  commissions  in  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
and  Holland.  After  his  return  to  France  he  ob- 
tained a  pension,  and  in  1722  was  elected  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  French  Academy.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  historian  by  his  "  flistoire  de  la  Ligue 
de  Cambray,"  and  by  his  "  Histoire  Critique  de 
I'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Frangaise  dans  les 
Gaules."     He  died  at  Paris  in  1742. 

DUCAREL,  ANDREW  COTTEE,  a  distinguish- 
ed writer  on  archaeology,  who  was  bom  at  Caen  in 
Normandy  in  1713.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  father 
came  to  England,  and  yoimg  Ducarel  received  his 
education  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford.  In  1755  he  was 
elected  commissary  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Catharine,  near  the  Tower  of  London,  and  shortly 
after  was  apjiointed  librarian  of  the  palace  of  Lam- 
beth, in  addition  to  which  he  received  other  posts  of 
great  trust ;  but  of  all  the  honours  which  he  enjoyed 
none  gave  him  greater  satisfaction  than  the  commis- 
sariat of  St.  Catharine's,  a  place  to  which  he  has 
done  due  honour  in  "  The  History  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Catharine  near 
the  Tower  of  London,  from  its  foundation  in  1273 
to  the  present  time,  1782,"  with  seventeen  plates. 
This  history  was  originally  compiled  by  the  doctor 
for  the  use  of  her  majesty.  On  a  thorough  repair  of 
this  curious  old  church  in  177S  an  empty  vaiilt  was 
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discovered  in  the  chancel,  of  a  size  that  would  hold 
two  coffins  and  no  more.  Tliis  spot  the  doctor 
claiuif  d  in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  often  pointed  out 
to  his  friends  as  a  resting-place  for  his  ashes  and 
those  of  his  lady  ;  and  the  remains  of  hoth  were  there 
actually  deposited.     In  17s3  he  published,  as  No 


He  was  born  at  Metz  in  10:58,  and  trained  to  the  law 
which  he  followed  till  the  reformed  were  driven  out 
of  France  l)y  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 
In  1701  he  settleil  at  Berlin,  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  .Sciences,  and  died  there  in  1735.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  very  learned  person,  yet  is  distin- 


Xn.of"  Bil)liolhecaTopographica  Britannica,"Some  guished  as  an  editor  rather  than  an  author.  His 
Account  of  tlie  Town,  Churcli,  and  Archiepiscopal  peculiar  taste  for  the  ancient  French  writers  led  him 
Palace  of  Croydon,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  from  its    to  give  new  editions  of  the  "  Menipjjean  Satires,"  of 


foundation  to  1783,  originally  drawn  up  by  him  in 
1754  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Herring.  He 
also  drew  up  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Topograj^hica  Bri- 
tannica,"  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal Palace  of  Lambeth,  from  its  foundation  to 
1785,  which  was  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Arch- 
bishop Moore;  and  in  1786  he  contributed  largely 
to  "  'lire  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  including  Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes  of  several  eminent  persons, 
compiled  from  original  records,  and  other  authentic 
sources  of  information." 

Dr.  Ducarel's  great  researches  into  antiquities 
occasioned  his  assistance  to  be  courted  in  many 
publications,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Burton's  "  Mon- 
asticon  Eboracense."  He  also  was  a  candidate  for 
the  employment  of  arranging  Mr.  Bridges's  "  North- 
amptonshire Papers,"with  the  late  Rev.PeterWhalley, 
and  with  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Buckler,  of  All-Souls 
College.  A  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  was  sent  him, 
and  the  general  sense  of  the  committee  was  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Buckler;  but  at  the  meeting,  on  the  ballot, 
Mr.  Whalley  had  five  votes,  Mr.  Buckler  four,  and 
Dr.  Ducarel  three,  out  of  the  thirteen  who  attended. 
He  had  drawn  up  also  an  account  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, and,  as  an  appendi.x  to  it,  complete  lists  of  the 
different  chancellors  of  the  several  dioceses  of  this 
kingdom  as  high  as  the  registers  go,  in  folio,  which 
were  so  nearly  ready  for  publication,  that  he  repeat- 
edly promised  them  with  that  express  intention  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  who,  at  the  doctor's  request,  caused 
complete  indexes  to  be  made  to  both.  The  materials 
for  both  these  were  among  his  collections  in  Mr. 
Cough's  library.  Another  work  which  he  intended 
for  Mr.  Nichols's  press,  and  for  which  an  index  was 
in  like  manner  made,  was  "Testamenta  Lambethana  ; 
being  a  Complete  List  of  all  the  Wills  and  Testaments 
recorded  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Register  at  Lambeth, 
from  A.D.  1312  to  A.D.  1636,  extracted  by  Dr.  Du- 
carel, F.R.  and  A.  SS.  Lambeth  Librarian,  &c.  with  a 
Complete  Index,  A.  D.  1779." 

For  many  years  it  was  his  custom  to  travel  incog- 
nito in  company  with  his  friend  Samuel  Gale,  Esq. 
attended  only  by  his  own  coachman  and  Mr.  Gale's 
footman.  Twenty  miles  was  their  usual  stage  on  the 
first  day,  and  every  other  day  about  fifteen.  It  was 
a  rule  not  to  go  out  of  their  road  to  see  any  of  their 
acquaintance.  The  coachman  was  directed  to  say, 
"  it  was  a  job,  and  that  he  did  not  know  their  names, 
but  that  they  were  civil  gentlemen ;"  and  the  foot- 
man, "  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  coachman's,  who 
gave  him  a  cast."  ITiey  usually  took  up  their 
quarters  at  an  inn,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 
for  three  or  four  miles  round.  They  constantly 
took  with  them  "  Camden's  Britannia,"  and  a  set  of 
maps.  Dr.  Ducarel  closed  a  hfe  of  unremitted  in- 
dustry and  application  in  antiquarian  pursuits  at  his 
house  at  South  Lambeth  in  May  1785. 

DUCHAT,  JACOB  LE,  a  French  editor,  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  among  the  hterati  of  his  time. 


the  works  of  Rabelais,  of  the  "  xVpology  for  Herod- 
otus," by  Henry  Stephens,  &c.  all  accompanied  witli 
remarks  of  his  own.  He  held  a  corresj)ondence  with 
Bayle,  whom  he  furnished  with  many  particulars  for 
his  Dictionary,  and  whose  attachment  to  expatiating 
on  indelicate  passages,  notes,  &c.  he  too  closely 
copied. 

DUCHESNE,  or  DU  CHESNE,  ANDRE,  from 
his  historical  researches  has  been  called  the  father  of 
French  history.  He  was  born  in  15S4  at  Isle  Bou- 
chard inTouraine,  and  studied  at  London  and  Paris, 
after  which  h&  was  aj)pointed  royal  geographer  and 
historiographer,  and  died  in  1640.  His  most  import- 
ant works  are  his  collection  of  French  historians, 
which  the  French  government  have  since  several 
times  expressed  a  wish  to  have  completed,  his 
"  Historire  Normanorum  Scriptores  ab  Anno,"  and 
his  genealogical  works,  which  throw  much  light  on 
the  history  of  France.  The  numljer  of  his  writings 
is  very  great,  as  he  left  more  than  a  hundred  folios 
in  manuscript. 

DUCIS,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  a  French  dramatic 
poet,  known  by  his  adaptation  of  many  pieces  of 
Shaks]5eare  to  the  French  theatre.  He  was  born  at 
Versailles,  and  late  in  life  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  His  first  piece  called  "  Amelise,"  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  those  which  followed  it  shared  the  same 
fate.  His  "  Hamlet,"  however,  attracted  much  at- 
tention, as  it  was  the  first  of  Shakspeare's  jdays  which 
appeared  on  the  French  stage.  This  play  and  his 
next,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  likewise  those  which 
appeared  later,  were  so  much  changed  to  adapt  them 
to  the  French  taste  that  the  title,  in  some  instances, 
is  almost  the  only  thing  which  reminds  us  of  the 
original.  'ITiese  changes,  however,  only  added  to 
the  applause  with  which  they  were  received  in  France. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured,  in  his  "  OEdipe  chez 
Admete,"  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  but  he  soon  returned 
to  Shakspeare,  and  translated  successively  "  Lear," 
"  Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  and  other  plays.  "  Abufar, 
or  the  Arabian  Family,"  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
original  places.  His  style  is,  perhaps,  harsh,  but 
generally  nclde,  and  full  of  tragic  dignity.  He  suc- 
ceeded Voltaire  in  the  academy  in  1778,  and  was 
subsequently  made  secretary  to  Louis  XVIII.  He 
remained  true  to  this  monarch  under  all  circum- 
stances, and,  while  on  the  point  of  starving,  refused 
the  place  of  a  senator  with  40,000  francs  a  year,  and 
the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  offered  him  by 
Bonaparte.  The  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  made  his 
old  age  happy,  and  he  was  highly  gratified  when  the 
king  recited  some  of  his  verses  to  him  at  his  first 
audience.  "  I  am  more  happy,"  said  he,  "  than 
Bodeau  and  Racine ;  they  recited  their  verses  to 
Louis  XIV;  the  king  recites  mine  to  me."  He  died 
in  March  1S17  at  Versailles. 

DUCLOS,  CHARLES  PINEAU.— This  celebrated 
French  writer  is  well  known  as  a  novelist,  a  describer 
of  character  and  manners,  a  writer  of  memoirs,  and 
a  grammarian.      He  was  born  in  1705  at  Dinant, 
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received  a  good  education  at  Paris,  and  early  turned 
his  knowledge  to  profit.  Thouoh  he  resided  at  Paris 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town  in  1744,  and 
•when  the  states  of  Bretagne,  in  reward  of  their  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  M'ere  permitted  to 
nominate  such  of  their  number  as  they  thought  most 
worthy  of  the  royal  favour,  Duclos  was  unanimously 
elected  one  of  the  number,  and  received  letters  of 
nobility.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  of  France  in  Voltaire's  place. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1772.  In  the  entertaining 
"  Memoires  de  Madame  d'Epinay"  the  character  of 
Duclos  is  rejiresented  in  no  very  favourable  light. 

DUDLEY,  EDMUND,  was  celebrated  in  English 
history  as  an  instrument  of  Henry  VH.  in  the  ar- 
bitrary acts  of  extortion  practised  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign.  He  was  born  in  1462  of  an  an- 
cient and  respectable  family,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  O.xford.  Becoming  a  student  of  the 
law  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  arrived  at  such  eminence  in  his 
profession  as  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
king,  who  made  much  use  of  his  services,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  various  offices  and  emoluments.  In 
1505  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  through  his  influence  several  enactments 
took  place,  oppressive  to  the  people  but  profitable  to 
the  monarch.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  he 
perished  on  the  scaftbld,  on  the  ISth  of  August  1510, 
with  his  associate.  Sir  Richard  Empson  (who  was  the 
son  of  a  sieve-maker  at  Towcester). 

DUDLEY,  JOHN,  duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
son  of  Edmund  Dudley.  He  was  born  in  1502,  and 
after  his  father's  execution  was  restored  in  blood  by 
act  of  parhament.  In  1542  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Lisle,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
who  inherited  that  title.  Soon  after  he  was  made 
K.G. ;  and  at  length  the  post  of  lord-high-admiral 
was  conferred  on  him  for  life.  He  served  with  re- 
putation in  Scotland  and  France,  and  was  left,  by 
Henry  VIII.,  one  of  the  executors  named  in  his  will, 
as  a  kind  of  joint- regent  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  Under  that  prince  he  manifested  the  most 
insatiable  ambition,  and  obtained  vast  accessions  of 
honours,  power,  and  emoluments.  At  first  he  ioined 
his  interest  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the 
king's  uncle,  whom,  however,  at  length  he  under- 
mined and  destroyed.  He  had  been  advanced  to  the 
titles  of  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumber- 
land;  and  after  the  fall  of  his  rival  his  authority 
was  almost  unbounded.  The  illness  of  the  king, 
over  whom  he  had  gained  complete  ascendancy, 
alarmed  his  fears,  and  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
his  interest  by  marrying  his  son.  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  descended  from 
the  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and  persuaded 
Edward  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  kinswoman  by 
will,  to  the  exchision  of  his  two  sisters,  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  The  death  of  the  king,  the 
abortive  attempts  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the 
throne,  and  the  ruin  of  all  those  concerned  in  the 
scheme,  are  among  the  most  familiar  events  in  the 
annals  of  oiu-  country.  Northumberland  himself  was 
l)eheaded  on  Tower  Hill  in  August  1553.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Catholic  a  short  time  before  his  exe- 
cution, and  died  in  that  faith,  though  the  avowed 
object  of  the  plot  was  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  this  country. 

DUDLEY,  SIR  HENRY  BATE,  baronet,  was 
born  at  Fenny  Compton  in  .A.ugust  1745.     His  fa- 
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ther,  the  Reverend  Henry  Bate,  was  rector  of  North 
Farmbridge  in  Essex,  in  which  benefice  his  son 
Henry  succeeded  him  at  his  death,  but  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  living  being  but  trifling,  he  established 
the  "Morning  Post'  newspaper,  and  in  1780  the 
"  Morning  Herald,"  commencing  also  about  the 
same  time  the  "  Courier  de  I'Europe" — a  journal 
printed  in  the  French  language — and  the  "English 
Chronicle."  At  this  period  he  was  a  contributor  to 
the  "  Probationary  Odes,"  the  "  RoUiad,"  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  class.  In  1781  the  advowson  of 
the  rectory  of  Bradwell-juxta-Mare  was  purchased  in 
trust  for  him,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  Reverend 
George  Pawson.  In  1784  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Dudley,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  a  relation. 
Mr.  Pawson  dying  in  1797,  Mr.  Dudley  presented 
himself  to  the  vacant  benefice;  but  the  bishop  of 
London  refused  institution,  and  a  compromise  was 
at  length  effected.  In  1812  he  received  the  living  of 
Willingham  in  Cambridgeshire.  Shortly  after  he 
obtained  a  baronetcy,  and  in  1816  the  dignity  of  a 
prebend  in  Ely  cathedral,  which  he  retained  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on.  the  1st  of 
February  1824.  Sir  Henry  distinguished  himself  as 
a  useful  magistrate,  while  his  literary  abilities  were 
manifested  in  the  composition  of  a  variety  of  dramatic 
pieces.  Among  these  are  the  "  Flitch  of  Bacon," 
written  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  friend 
Shield  to  the  public,  the  "  Woodman,"  the  "  Rival 
Candidates,"  the  "  Blackamoor  Washed  White"  (at 
the  representation  of  which  party  spirit  ran  so  high 
as  to  produce  a  serious  conflict),  the  "  Travellers  in 
Switzerland,"  and  the  popular  piece  "  At  Home." 
Sir  Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  a  magis- 
trate for  seven  English  counties,  and  four  in  Ireland. 

DUDLEY,  ROBERT,  earl  of  Leicester.— This 
celebrated  nobleman  was  the  fifth  son  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  was  born  about  1532.  He  was 
knighted  when  young,  and  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Edward  VI.  Though  involved 
in  the  criminal  designs  of  his  father,  and  included  in 
the  sentence  of  attainder  passed  against  him  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  pardoned  and  employed 
by  that  queen,  and  after  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  Dudley  soon  acquired  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing her  favourite.  Offices,  honours,  and  wealth, 
were  showered  on  him  with  an  unsparing  hand.  He 
was  appointed  master  of  the  horse,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  privy  counsellor ;  and  he  received  grants 
of  the  princely  domains  of  Kenilworth,  Denbigh, 
and  Chirk  castle.  In  1560  the  death  of  his  wife  took 
place  at  Cumnor-hall  in  Berkshire,  an  e^'ent,  accord- 
ing to  popvilar  opinion,  which  involved  Dudley  in 
the  guilt  of  murder.  If  he  sacrificed  the  life  of  his 
consort  in  the  hope  of  marrying  the  queen,  his  am- 
bitious views  were  disappointed.  Elizabeth,  however, 
encouraged  him  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  who  rejected  him  with  disdain.  In  1564 
he  was  created  Baron  Denbigh  and  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  was  the  same  year  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford 
University,  having  previously  been  chosen  to  the 
same  office  at  Cambridge.  About  1572  he  appears 
to  have  married  the  baroness-dowager  Sheffield,  Lady 
Douglas  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  children,  but 
whom  he  disowned  as  his  wife,  and  even  compelled 
her  to  marry  another  person. 

In  1575  he  gave  a  princely  entertainment  to  the 
queen  at  Kenilworth  castle,  the  festivities  of  which 
are  described   in  a  picturesque  manner  in  the  celc- 
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Jjrated  romance  of  Kenihvortli,  and  in  defiance  of 
chronology,  connected  with  the  death  of  Leicester's 
first  wife.  Leicester  in  1578  ofl^ended  the  queen  by 
his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Walter  Devereux, 
earl  of  Essex.  He  however  recovered  her  favour, 
and  in  158.5  was  appointed,  through  her  influence, 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  then  recently  emanci- 
pated from  the  Spanish  yoke.  His  conduct  in  this 
station  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  queen  or  to 
the  states  over  which  he  ])resided,  and  he  was  re- 
called the  following  year.  He  returned  to  his  com- 
mand in  June  15S7,  but  he  was  finally  displaced  a 
few  months  after  and  returned  to  England.  He  was 
accused  of  misconduct  by  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
others,  but  Elizabeth  still  retained  so  much  par- 
tiality for  him  that  she  supported  him  against  all 
his  enemies  ;  and  on  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion in  1588  she  appointed  him  commander  of  the 
forces  assembled  at  Tilbury  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  Leicester  died  in  September  the  same 
year  at  Cornbury  Park  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was  in- 
terred in  a  chapel  of  the  collegiate  church  of  War- 
wick, where  a  splendid  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory. 

DUFRESNE,  or  DU  FRESNE,  CHARLES, 
lord  of  Cange,  hence  often  called  Ducange,  a  man 
of  letters,  who  did  much  for  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  especially  as  regards  his  own  country,  as  well 
as  for  the  Byzantine  history.  He  was  born  in  1610, 
at  a  farm  near  Amiens,  of  a  respectable  family,  and 
studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  that  place,  and 
afterwards  at  Orleans  and  Paris  At  this  last  place 
he  became  parliamentary  advocate  in  1631,  and  ial645 
royal  treasurer  at  Amiens,  from  which  place  he  was 
driven  by  a  pestilence  in  1668  to  Paris.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature,  and  published 
his  great  works,  viz.,  his  "  Glossary  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  peculiar  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Moderns,"  his  "  Historia  Byzantina,"  the  "Annals 
of  Zonaras,"  the  "Numismatics  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
and  other  important  works.     He  died  in  1688. 

DUGDALE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  anti- 
quary and  historian,  who  was  born  at  Shustoke  in 
Warwickshire  in  1605.  In  1638  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  introduced  to  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ton  and  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  by  whose  interest 
he  was  created  a  pursuivant  at  arms  extraordinary 
by  the  name  of  Blanch  Lyon,  having  obtained  the 
king's  warrant  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards  he 
was  made  Rouge-Croix-pursuivant  in  ordinary,  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  dated  the  18th 
of  March,  1640.  In  1641,  through  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton's  encouragement,  he  employed  him- 
self in  taking  exact  draughts  of  all  the  monuments 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
England,  particularly  those  at  Peterborough,  Ely, 
Norwich,  Lincoln,  Newark-upon-Trent,  Beverley, 
Southwell,  York,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tamworth, 
AYarwick,  &c.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ordered 
by  the  king  to  repair  to  York,  and  in  July  com- 
manded to  attend  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  was 
marching  into  Worcestershire  and  the  places  adja- 
cent in  order  to  oppose  the  forces  raised  by  Lord 
Brook  for  the  service  of  the  parliament.  He  waited 
upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  after- 
\yards  at  Oxford,  where  he  continued  with  his  majesty 
till  the  surrender  of  that  garrison  to  the  parliament 
in  June  1646.   During  his  long  residence  at  Oxford 


he  searched  for  such  antiquities  in  the  Bodleian  and 
other  libraries  as  he  thought  might  be  of  importance 
in  the  completion  of  the  "  Monasticon,"  the  plan  of 
which  was  then  designed  by  Roger  Dodsworth  and 
himself,  as  also  whatever  might  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  ancient  nobility  of  this  realm,  of  which  he 
made  much  use  in  his  baronage. 

After  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  upon  articles.  Dug- 
dale,  having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  com- 
pounded for  his  estate,  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  and  Dodsworth  proceeded  to  complete  their  col- 
lections out  of  the  'I'ower  records  and  Cottonian  Li- 
brary. They  printed  at  their  own  charge  the  first 
volume,  which  was  ])ubli.shed  in  1655  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum,"  adorned  with 
engraved  views  of  abbies,  churches,  &c.  The  second 
volume  was  published  in  1631,  but  the  third  did 
not  appear  until  1673.  Shortly  after  the  appearance 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Monasticon,"  Mr. 
Dugdale  published,  at  his  own  expense,  "The  Anti- 
quities of  Warwickshire  Illustrated,  from  Records, 
Leiger- Books,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evidences, 
Tombs,and  Arms;  beautified  with  Maps,Prospects,and 
Portraitures,"  folio.  The  author  states  in  his  preface, 
that  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  for  more 
than  twenty  years  in  accomplishing  this  work,  which 
indeed  is  justly  considered  his  masterpiece. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  he  was 
created  Norroy  king  at  arms  ;  and  in  166'2  he  pub- 
hshed  "  The  History  of  Imbanking  and  Draining  of 
Divers  Fens  and  Marshes,  both  in  Foreign  Parts  and 
in  this  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Improvement  thereby, 
extracted  from  records,  manuscripts,  and  other  au- 
thentic testimonies,  adorned  with  sundry  maps,  &c," 
About  the  same  time  he  completed  the  second  volume 
of  Sir  Henry  Spellman's  Councils,  and  published  it 
in  1664  under  this  title  :  "  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges, 
Constitutiones  in  Re  Ecclesiarum  Orbis  Britannici,&c. 
ab  Introitu  Normannorum,  A.  D.  1066,  ad  Exutum 
Papam  A.D.  1531.  Accesserunt  etiam  alia  ad  Rem 
Ecclesiasticam  Spectantia,"  &c.  Archbishop  Sheldon 
and  Lord  Clarendon  employed  Dugdale  upon  this 
work,  and  they  also  employed  him  to  publish  the 
second  part  of  Sir  Henry's  "  Glossary."  In  1666  he 
pubhshed  his  well-known  work,  entitled  "  Origines 
Juridicials,"  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  created 
Garter  King-at-Arms,  and  the  day  after  received  from 
his  majesty  the  honour  of  knighthood,  much  against 
his  will  on  account  of  the  ^mallness  of  his  estate. 
In  1681  he  published  "A  short  Yiew  of  the  Late 
Troubles  in  England,  briefly  setting  forth  their  rise, 
growth,  and  tragical  conclusion,  &c."  This  is  per- 
haps the  least  valued  of  all  his  works.  He  pub- 
hshed also  at  the  same  time,  "The  Ancient  Usage  in 
Bearing  of  such  Ensigns  of  Honour  as  are  commonly 
called  Arm-s,  &c.,"  a  second  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following, 
with  considerable  additions.  The  last  work  he  pub- 
hshed was  "  A  Perfect  Copy  of  all  Summons  of  the 
Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils  and  Parliaments  of 
this  Realm,  from  the  49th  of  King  Henry  III.  until 
these  present  times,  &c.,  1685."  His  collections  of 
materials  for  the  "  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,"  and 
"  Baronage  of  England,"  all  written  with  his  own 
hand,  contained  in  twenty-seven  volumes,  he  gave 
by  will  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  together  with  six- 
teen other  volumes,  some  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
which  are  now  preserved  in  Ashmole's  Museum. 
He  gave  likewise  several  books  to  the  Herald's  Office 
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in  London,  and  procured  many  more  for  tlieir  library. 
Sir  William  Dugdale  died  rather  suddenly  on  the 
10th  of  February  1686,  and  was  buried  at  Shustoke 
in  Warwickshire. 

DUGUAY-TROUIN,  RENE,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished seamen  of  his  time.  He  was  born  in 
1673  at  St.  Malo,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant 
and  skilfnl  navigator.  He  made  his  first  voyage  in 
1689,  in  a  vessel  which  his  family  fitted  out,  in  the 
war  against  this  country  and  Holland.  His  courage 
induced  his  family  to  trust  him  with  a  ship  of  four- 
teen guns,  and  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
he  burnt  two  ships  and  took  a  fort  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  a  numerous  garrison.  He  was  once 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  into  Plymouth,  where  he 
gained  the  love  of  a  lady  who  procured  him  his  liberty. 
Duguay-Trouin,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  government,  and  Louis 
XIV.  sent  him  a  sword.  He  captured  great  numbers 
of  English  and  Dutch  ships  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  I696  he  took  a  great  part  of  the 
outward  bound  Dutch  fleet  under  Wassenaer.  He 
signalized  himself  so  much  in  the  Spanish  war  that 
the  king  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  captured  more  than  300 
merchant  ships  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Under 
Louis  XV.  he  rendered  important  services  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Mediterranean.   He  did  at  Paris,  1736. 

DUJARDIN,  CHARLES,  a  painter,  born  in  1640 
at  Amsterdam.  He  went  to  Italy  when  young,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  society  of  painters  at  Rome, 
among  whom  he  was  called  Barba  di  Becco.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country  he  contracted  consider- 
able debts  at  Lyons,  to  free  himself  from  which  he 
married  his  old  and  rich  landlady.  He  went  with 
her  to  Amsterdam,  where  his  pictures  were  valued 
very  highly.  But  he  soon  secretly  left  his  home  in 
that  city,  probably  from  dislike  to  his  wife,  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  old  friends 
and  admirers,  and  lived  at  a  great  expense.  Thence 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1678  in  the 
j)rime  of  life.  His  landscapes  have  spirit  and  har- 
mony, his  figures  expression,  and  his  colouring  the 
brilhancy  which  distinguishes  his  school.  His  paint- 
ings are  rare,  and  command  a  high  i)rice. 

DUMARSAIS,  CESAR  CHESNEAU,  a  French 
philologist,  who  was  born  in  1676  at  Marseilles.  He 
early  lost  his  father,  and  his  fortune  was  dissipated 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  mother,  who  sold  a  library 
which  he  inherited.  The  idea  of  losing  the  latter  so 
disturbed  the  boy,  then  but  seven  years  old,  that  he 
concealed  all  the  books  of  which  he  could  possess 
himself.  He  afterwards  became  an  advocate,  married 
unhappily,  and  died  in  1756.  His  merits  were  over- 
looked by  his  own  age,  and  his  best  works  remained 
for  a  long  time  unknown.  D'Alembert  aptly  calls 
him  the  La  Fontaine  of  philosophers.  De  Gerando, 
in  a  prize  dissertation,  presented  to  the  French  In- 
stitute in  1805,  has  justly  appreciated  the  merit  of 
this  profound  inquirer.  His  works  were  published 
at  Paris  1797  in  seven  volumes.  The  principal 
are,  "  A  New  Method  of  Teaching  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage," "A  Treatise  on  Tropes,"  "The  Principles 
of  (general)  Grammar,"  and  his  contributions  to  the 
Encyclopa?dia. 

DUMMER,  JEREMY,  an  eminent  American 
scholar  and  political  writer,  who  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1699.  At 
the  University  of  Utrecht  he  passed  several  years. 


DUMONT,    STEPHEN. 

and  obtained  a  doctor's  degree.  He  afterwards  came 
to  England,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the  career 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Here  he  formed  political 
connexions  of  a  high  order.  The  celebrity  which  he 
acquired  as  a  writer  and  man  of  business  caused  him 
to  Ije  chosen,  in  1710,  agent  for  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.  In  this  capacity  he  exerted  his  great 
abilities  and  influence  with  constant  zeal  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  constituents  ;  but  in  the  course  of  some 
years  his  political  attachments  and  general  dejjort- 
ment  rendered  him  so  unpopular  that  in  17"2l  he 
was  dismissed.  Dummer  contracted  irreligious 
opinions  and  licentious  habits,  owing,  said  his  ene- 
mies, to  his  personal  intercourse  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  employed  him  in  secret  negotiations,  and 
promised  him  a  high  office,  which  was  never  given. 
He  wrote  an  admirable  pamjjhlet  in  defence  of  the 
New  England  charters,  when  they  were  threatened 
in  1721.  This  work  constitutes  the  best  specimen 
of  his  English  style,  which  is  uncommonly  elegant 
and  forcible.  His  Latin  dissertations  in  theology 
and  philosophy  have  also  much  merit.  He  died  in 
1739,  having  spent  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in 
literary  retirement. 

DUMONT,  STEPHEN.— This  learned  individual 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1759,  of  a  family  which  had 
suffered  great  reverses  of  fortune,  and  from  his  in- 
fancy he  had  to  contend  with  adversity.  He  early 
displayed  superior  talents,  spirit,  and  intelligence, 
was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  career,  and  was  or- 
dained a  minister  of  the  ])rotestant  church  in  178 1. 
He  attached  himself  to  tlie  democratic  party  in  Ge- 
neva, and  when  the  opposite  party  gained  the  as- 
cendency, he  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  French  reformed  church.  He 
had  remained  there  but  eighteen  months  when  Lord 
Lansdowne  invited  him  to  England,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  employing  him  to  finish  the  education  of  his 
son.  It  was  in  the  house  of  this  statesman  that  he 
formed  intimate  connexions  with  some  of  the  men 
who  have  done  most  honour  to  Great  Britain,  par- 
ticularly Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  The  French  revolu- 
tion took  him  to  Paris  in  the  year  17S9,  and  he  was 
soon  called  to  associate  himself  with  the  men  who 
were  selected,  for  their  station  and  intelligence,  to 
direct  the  destinies  of  France.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  celebrated  address  of  the  king,  proposed  by  Mira- 
beau  on  the  9th  of  July,  1789,  to  obtain  the  sending 
back  of  the  troops,  was  composed  by  Dumont 
They  undertook  together  a  journal,  the  "  Courier  of 
the  Provinces,"  designed  to  develope  and  render  po- 
pular the  new  doctrines  ;  and,  as  was  likely  to  happen 
in  such  a  partnership,  the  most  assiduous  as  well  as 
the  most  important  labour  fell  upon  Dumont. 

As  soon  as  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelty  began  to 
sully  the  cause  of  liberty,  Dumont  quitted  Paris  and 
returned  to  F^ngland  l)efore  the  sickness  of  Mira- 
beau,  who  died  in  April  1791.  When  the  details  of 
the  reign  of  terror  reached  Dumont  in  England,  he 
was  overcome  with  grief,  and  remained  for  some  years 
plunged  in  sadness.  What  contributed  the  most  to 
draw  him  from  this  state  of  depression  was  his  increased 
intimacy  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  whom  he  had  known 
since  1788;  and  this  friendship  of  Dumont  for  Bent- 
ham  was  kept  u]),  without  deviation  or  division,  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  sometimes  said  of  what  he 
most  admired  in  other  ])hiloso])hers,  "  It  is  con- 
vincing— it  is  truth  itself — it  is  almost  Benthamic." 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Dumont  has  edited  many 
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of  the  works  of  this  distinguished  hiwyer,  after  di- 
vesting the  ideas  of  the  uncouth  garb  in  which  tlie 
author  had  clothed  them.  Dumont  has  spoken  of 
the  manuscripts  which  his  friend  put  into  his  hands 
as  '•  a  first  draft,"  "  unfinished  manuscripts,"  not 
corrected,"  "  fragments  or  simple  notes."  Mr.  Du- 
mont, judging  that  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Bentham 
would  never  be  published,  or,  if  they  were,  in  the 
original  form,  would  produce  no  impression,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  them  given  up  to  him  to  do  what 
he  wished  with  them.  Bentham  "  refused  at  the 
same  time  any  participation  in  the  work,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  in  no  way  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  it." 

DUMOURIEZ,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS.— This 
distinguished  military  commander  was  born  at  Cam- 
bray  in  1739,  joined  the  army  in  Germany  under 
Marshal  Estrees  in  1757,  and  was  appointed  a  com- 
missary. He  then  served  as  a  cornet  in  the  regiment 
of  Escars.  The  day  before  the  battle  of  Clostercamp 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  j)risoner;  in  1761  was 
made  a  captain,  but  was  afterwards  dismissed.  The 
conquest  of  Corsica  being  determined  upon,  Dumou- 
riez  went  as  quarter-master-general  of  the  small  army 
which  was  sent  thither,  and  was  afterwards  made 
colonel.  In  1770  the  government  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Russian 
court  at  the  confederation  of  Bar.  In  1773  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  on  a  mission  to  Sweden,  but  was 
arrested  at  Hamburg  by  D'Aiguillon,  to  whom  the 
mission  was  not  agreeable,  and  put  in  the  Bastile. 
In  177G  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  examine  whether  a  naval  dock  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  and 
made  an  imsuccessful  application  for  the  command 
of  Cherbourg.  In  17S9  he  published  a  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  the  principles  then  in  vogue,  but  failed  in 
obtaining,  as  he  wished,  the  rank  of  general.  He 
therefore  returned  to  Cherbourg,  where  he  was  made 


did  not  yield  till  after  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  after 
u'liitli  he  took  uj)  his  winter  quarters  on  the  Meuse 
and  the  Roer.  At  this  time  his  hostility  to  the 
minister  I'ache,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  open 
variance  during  the  whole  campaign  for  neglecting 
the  supplies  of  his  army,  broke  out  into  an  open 
quarrel.  He  then  repaired  to  the  capital,  with  the 
view,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "Memoirs,"  of  delivering 
the  king,  whose  trial  was  then  beginning.  On  a 
second  journey  thither  he  saw  many  more  deputies 
on  the  side  of  the  Girondists,  but  he  had  little  influ- 
ence, and  was  himself  accused  in  the  convention. 

Early  in  1793  he  opened  the  camjjaign  with  the 
bombardment  of  Maestricht,  and  from  Breda  and 
Clundert,  both  which  places  he  had  captured,  he 
made  his  attack  on  Holland.  The  greatest  part  of 
his  troops,  however,  whom  he  had  scattered  in  winter 
quarters,  were  in  no  condition  to  meet  the  prince  of 
Coburg.  This  general  assaulted  the  French  out- 
posts on  the  Roer,  overcame  them,  and  threatened 
Maestricht.  Dumouriez  now  drew  together  his 
troops  to  the  plains  of  Tirlemont,  gave  battle  to  the 
Austrians  at  Neerwinden,  and  was  defeated,  owing, 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  the  mismanagement 
of  Miranda,  who  commanded  the  left  wing.  He  met 
with  another  loss  at  Louvain,  and  found  himself 
obliged  to  retreat.  These  disasters  were  the  signal 
for  his  downfal.  All  who  wished  his  ruin  now  rose 
against  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  French  frontiers, 
four  commissioners  and  the  minister  Beurnonville, 
who  were  sent  to  arrest  him,  were  delivered  by  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  He  then  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  promised  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Versailles 
volunteers,  compelled  to  cross  the  Scheldt,  and  to 
fly  to  the  ])rince  of  Coburg.  The  convention  set  a 
price  of  300,000  livres  upon  his  head.  At  first  he 
retired   to    Brussels,   afterwards   to   Cologne.     The 


commander  of  the  national  guard  in  that  city,  and  elector  refusing  him  a  residence  in  Mergentheim,  he 
governor  of  Lower  Normandy.  At  the  end  of  the  went  to  Switzerland,  and  then  passed  over  to  F^ng- 
year  he  again  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  be-  1  land,  which  howe\'er  he  was  comjielled  to  quit  by 
came  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  club.  He  afterwards  command  of  Lord  Grenville.  He  then  roved  about 
sought  to  effect  a  union  with  Mirabeau,  with  whom  for  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  at 
he  had  formerly  been  at  variance.  About  this  time  j  last  settled  near  Hamburgh.  Here  he  jmblished  his 
he  was  made  field-marshal  of  the  twelfth  division  of 
the  army ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  a  ]:)ost  where 


he  had  little  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  he 
staid  in  the  capital,  and  courted  more  than  ever  the 
Jacobin  party.  After  leaving  the  ministry,  in  which 
he  had  been  placed  for  some  time,  he  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army  of  Luckner  on  the 
northern  frontiers,  and  was  invested  with  the  com- 
mand of  this  army  after  the  departure  of  Lafayette. 
The  Prussians,  Austrians,  and  united  emigrants,  had 
then  made  themselves  masters  of  Longwy  and  Ver- 
dun, and  were  advancing  upon  Champagne.  He 
took  his  position  at  Grandpre,  and  occupied  the  five 
passes  of  the  woody  heights  of  Argonne ;  but  when 
the  pass  of  Croix  aux  Bois  was  forced  1)y  the  Aus- 
trians, he  retired  to  St.  Me'neliould,  Vvdiile  Kellerman 
maintained  his  position  at  Valmy,  and  then  opened 
a  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  October 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  formed  a  plan  with  the 
executive  council  for  the  winter  campaign.  On  his 
return  to  the  army  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  iielgians  to  rise  against  their  sovereign, 
and  assaulted  the  Austrian  camp  at  Jemappe.  Not- 
withstanding their  small  numbers  the  imperial  troops 
.    BiooKAi'iiY. — Vol.  I. 


"  Memoirs."  There  was  no  party  except  that  of  the 
Mountain  for  which  this  political  Proteus  did  not  de- 
clare himself  in  some  of  the  various  pamiihlets  that 
he  published  during  his  exile.  In  1805,  at  the  rtmc 
of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  was  in  Tesche-n. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Eylau  he  wrote  his  "  Juge- 
ment  sur  Bonaparte,  adresse  a  la  Nation  Fran^aise 
et  a  I'Europe."  During  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
war  he  was  very  active  in  communicating  plans  to 
the  English  government  and  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  authorities.  In  the  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion in  1821  he  also  communicated  plans  of  defence 
to  the  parliament.  The  British  ministry  granted 
him  an  annual  pension  of  1200/.  He  died  in  March 
1823  at  Turville  Park,  near  Henley-upon-Thames, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 

DUNBAR,  AVILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Scottish 
poet,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1405.  In  his  youth 
he  api)ears  to  have  been  a  travelling  noviciate  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  but  resigned  his  office  early  in  hfe, 
probably  when  he  was  a!)out  twenty-fi\'e  years  of 
age.  In  his  "Thistle  and  Rose,"  one  of  his  best 
known  poems,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  poet  that 
had  already  made  many  songs ;  and  it  is  also  pro- 
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bable  that  liis  tales,  "  1  lie  Twa  Merrit  Wemen  and  the 
Wedo,"  and  "  The  Freirs  of  Berwikt,"  were  written 
before  his  "  Thistle  and  Rose."  However  this  may 
have  been,  Dunbar,  after  being  the  author  of  "  The 
Goldin  Terge,"  a  poem  of  the  highest  merit,  died  in 
old  age  about  1530.  In  his  younger  years  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  great  e.xpectations  that  his  abili- 
ties would  have  recommended  him  to  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice,  and  in  his  smaller  poems  he  frequently 
addresses  the  king  for  that  purpose  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  successful,  although  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  "Thistle  and  Rose,"  M-hich 
was  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.,  king 
of  Scotland,  with  Margaret  Tudor,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  VH.,  king  of  England,  deserved  better  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  young  royal  pair. 

DUNCAN,  ADAM,  VISCOUNT,  a  naval  offi- 
cer of  distinguished  skill  and  courage,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1731.  He  went  to  sea  when  )'oung,  ob- 
tained a  lieutenancy  in  1755,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  post  captain  in  1761.  In  that  station  he 
served  in  the  following  year  at  the  taking  of  Havanna, 
and  in  1779  he  shared  in  the  victory  of  Admiral 
Rodney  over  the  Spaniards.  In  1789  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  and, 
by  regular  gradation,  in  179-1  he  became  vice-admiral 
of  the  white  squadron.  Tlie  following  year  he  was  ap- 
l)ointed  commander  of  the  North  Sea  fleet,  when,  after 
a  tedious  and  harassing  service  of  two  years,  occupied 
in  watching  the  motions  of  the  Dutcn  in  the  harbour 
of  the  Texel,  Admiral  Duncan  found  himself  obliged 
to  leave  his  station  and  sail  to  Yarmouth  Roads 
in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
sailors.  The  Dutch  fleet  put  to  sea,  which  was  no 
sooner  known  to  Admiral  Duncan's  men  than  they 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  he  immediately  sailed 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  came  up  with  them, 
defeated  them,  and  captured  the  commander,  Admiral 
De  Winter,  and  eight  of  his  ships.  The  conqueror 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Duncan,  and 
a  pension  of  2000/,  a  year.  He  died  in  August 
1804. 
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DUNCAN,  DANIEL,  an  eminent  physician,  who 
was  born  in  1049  at  Montauban,  and  educated  at 
Montpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
After  living  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
died  in  1735.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
medical  works,  among  which  we  may  mention  that 
entitled  "  La  Chymie  Naturelle." 

DUNCAN,  WILLIAM,  a  Scotch  professor  of 
philosophy,  who  was  born  in  1717.  He  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  but,  dis- 
liking it,  he  came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  is  best  known  from  his  work  entitled 
"  Elements  of  Logic,"  but  was  also  the  author  of  an 
elegant  version  of  Cagsar's  "  Commentaries."  He  also 
translated  several  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  &c.  He 
died  in  1760. 

DUNCOMBE,  JOHN,  a  poet  of  some  eminence, 
who  was  born  in  1730.  He  received  his  education 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders  he  obtained 


in  1757  a  l»enefice  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  of  merit,  among  which  we  may  mention  his 
■'  Feminead,"  a  work  devoted  to  the  commemoration 
of  female  excellence.     He  died  in  1785. 

DUNDAS,  HENRY,  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE, 
was  born  in  1740,  studied  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1763  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  He  obtained  the  post  of 
solicitor- general  in  |1773,  and  was  made  joint 
keeper  of  the  signet  for  Scotland  in  1777.  On 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  Mr.  DundaS 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  control ;  and 
in  1791  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  and  shortly  after  he  became  secretary 
at  war.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  also  re- 
tired from  public  life  ;  and  when  the  former  resumed 
the  helm  of  state,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  In  1805  he  was  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  his  former  oflice  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  but  as 
the  evidence  adduced  against  him  did  not  directly 
implicate  him  in  the  malversation  proved  against  his 
deputy,  he  was  acquitted.  He  did  not,  however, 
hold  any  situation  afterwards  except  that  of  privy 
counsellor.  His  death  took  place  in  May  181 1. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Melville  in  1801,  and  was 
succeeded  in  that  title  by  his  son. 

DUNNING,  JOHN,  LORD  ASHBURTON,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  born  in  October  1731.  He  was 
educated  at  the  free  school  of  his  native  place,  and 
served  his  clerkship  to  his  father ;  but,  early  de- 
termining to  study  for  the  bar,  he  pursued  a  course 
of  assiduous  application,  both  before  and  after  his 
admission.  The  first  thing  Avhich  established  his 
character  was  his  employment  in  1759  to  draw  up 
a  defence  of  the  East  India  Company  against  the 
claims  of  the  Dutch.  This  memorial,  being  esteemed 
a  masterly  production,  gained  him  considerable 
practice,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by  his  be- 
coming counsel  for  Wilkes  in  all  the  causes  produced 
by  the  question  of  the  general  wan-ants.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  such  a  manner  on  this  popular 
occasion  as  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  sound  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  and  his  practice  soon  after  became 
the  most  lucrative  at  the  English  bai".  In  1766  he 
was  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  in  1767  solicitor- 
general,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1770  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  his  patron.  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  chosen  mem- 
ber for  Calne  in  Wiltshire.  From  the  time  of  his 
resignation  he  remained  a  firm  opponent  to  the 
ministry  who  conducted  the  American  war ;  and,  on 
the  return  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  power  in  1782,  he 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ashburton.  He  died  in  August  1783,  leaving  one 
son. 

DUNOIS,  JEAN,  COUNT  OF  ORLEANS 
AND  OF  LONGUEVILLE,  a  natural  son  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  Avho  was  born  in  1402. 
Dunois  made  the  name  "  Bastard  of  Orleans"  illus- 
trious by  his  mOitary  exploits.  He  began  his  career 
with  the  defeat  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  whom  he 
pursued  to  Paris.  Being  besieged  by  the  English, 
he  defended  Orleans  with  the  greatest  courage  until 
rehcvcd  by  the  maid  of  Orleans.     And  to  the  count 
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of  Orleans  belongs  almost  entirely  the  honour  of  ex- 
pelling the  enemies  of  his  country  from  Normandy 
and  Cuienne.  In  1441  he  gave  them  their  death- 
blow at  Chatillon  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
Charles  VII.  was  indebted  to  him  for  his  crown. 
Dunois  received  from  him  the  title  of  "  deliverer  of 
his  country,"  the  county  of  Longueville,  and  the 
dignity  of  high-chamberlain  of  France.  Louis  XI. 
valued  him  no  less.  Notwithstanding  this,  Dunois 
was  the  soul  of  the  league  which  was  formed  against 
Louis,  under  the  name  of  the  "  league  for  the  public 
good."     He  died  in  1468. 

DUNS,  JOHN,  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus, 
an  eminent  scholastic  divine  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  He  was  born  at  Dunstance, 
near  Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  and  was  admitted, 
when  young,  into  an  institution  belonging  to  the 
Franciscan  friars  at  Newcastle,  whence  he  was  sent 
to  Merton  College,  O.xford.  Becoming  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  civil  law,  logic,  and 
mathematics,  he  was  in  1301  appointed  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford ;  and  the  fame  of  his  learning  and 
talents  drew  crowds  of  scholars  from  all  parts.  In 
1304  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  in  the 
university  of  which  city  he  was  admitted  to  the 
highest  honours,  and  appointed  professor  and  regent 
in  the  theological  schools,  in  which  situation  he  ac- 
(|uired  the  title  of  "  the  most  subtle  doctor."  No- 
thing, however,  could  be  more  barren  and  useless 
than  the  chimerical  abstraction  and  metaphysical  re- 
finements which  obtained  him  this  title.  Duns  op- 
posed Aquinas  on  the  subject  of  grace ;  and  hence 
the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Thomists.  The  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  another 
of  the  tenets  which  divided  these  fierce  antagonists ; 
and  it  is  believed  by  many  authors  that  it  was  Duns 
who  first  propounded  it.  In  the  year  1308  he  was 
sent  to  Cologne,  by  the  head  of  his  order,  to  teach 
theology,  but  died  of  apoplexy,  or,  as  a  disputed 
account  asserts,  buried  before  he  was  actually  dead, 
as  was  discovered  by  an  examination  of  his  grave. 
His  death  happened,  according  to  some  writers,  in 
his  thirty-fourth,  and  to  others,  in  his  forty-third 
year. 

DUNSTAN,  ST.,  an  Anglo-Saxon  divine  and 
statesman  of  the  tenth  century,  alike  celebrated  in 
legendary  and  authentic  history,  was  born  at  Glas- 
tonbury in  925,  and  was  educated  under  the  Irish 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  inmates  of  the  celebrated 
abbey  at  that  place.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  and  of  philosophy,  and  studied  the 
scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  besides 
which,  he  became  skilled  in  music,  painting,  carving, 
and  working  in  metals.  He  was  introduced,  early 
in  life,  to  the  court  of  King  Athelstan  by  his  uncle 
Athelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Some  indis- 
cretion, or  the  jealousy  of  rivals,  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  court;  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
prospects,  together  with  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness, 
seriously  impressed  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  seek 
for  tranquillity  in  the  monastic  life.  He  took  the 
vows  at  Glastonbury,  and  devoted  himself  with 
ardour  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  So  entirely 
had  he  relinquished  all  views  of  secular  ambition,  that 
he  divided  between  the  church  and  the  poor  a  valu- 
able estate  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  wealthy  Saxon 
lady,  as  well  as  his  paternal  inheritance,  which  de- 
volved to  him  at  this  period. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan,  Edmund,  the  brother 


and  successor  of  that  prince,  invited  liim  to  court ; 
and  Kdred,  the  next  king,  made  him  his  prime 
minister  and  principal  director  in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  On  the  death  of  Edred,  his  nephew 
Edwy,  who  was,  probably,  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne.  The  enmity  of 
the  profligate  courtiers  was  ])articularly  directed 
against  Dunstan,  who  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his 
native  country.  He  took  refuge  in  Flanders,  where 
he  remained  till  he  was  recalled  to  England  by  King 
Edgar,  to  v/hom  the  imprudent  Edwy  had  been 
obliged  to  cede  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Dunstan 
was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and,  when  Edgar 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom,  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  this  station  his  influence 
was  exerted  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  inculcated  vows  of  chas- 
tity into  the  monastic  institutions  in  England.  The 
secular  priests,  who  were  generally  married,  were 
expeUed  from  religious  houses,  and  replaced  by 
Benedictine  monks,  wherever  the  power  of  Dunstan 
extended.  During  the  reign  of  , Edgar  he  was  sup- 
ported in  the  execution  of  his  plans  by  the  royal 
authority ;  but  under  Edward  the  Martyr  he  ex- 
perienced great  opposition  from  the  patrons  of  the 
secular  clergy ;  and,  after  Ethelred  II.  became  king, 
his  influence  still  further  declined,  and  he  thencefor- 
ward interfered  but  little  in  public  affairs.  He  died 
in  988.  Few  characters  in  English  history  have 
been  more  variously  represented  than  that  of  Dun- 
stan. The  monks  represent  him  as  the  most  learned 
and  acconqjlished  prelate  and  most  eminent  states- 
man of  his  age.  Popular  tradition  paints  him  as  a 
master  of  magic  arts,  subjecting  demons  to  his 
power.  Modern  Protestant  writers  have  imputed 
the  imaginary  miracles  of  Dunstan  to  his  hypocrisy, 
overlooking  their  real  origin  in  popular  miscon- 
ception. 

DUNTON,  JOHN,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Grafham  in  1659.  He  commenced  life 
as  a  bookseller,  but,  failing  in  business,  he  became  a 
writer  for  the  periodical  press ;  but  his  most  curious 
production  is  entitled  "  Dunton's  Life  and  Errors." 
He  died  in  1733. 

DU  PAN,  MALLET,  a  celebrated  political  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1749.  After  having 
been  some  time  engaged  in  opposing  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  finally  settled  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  carried  on  a  periodical  work  entitled 
"  Mercure  Britannique"  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1 800. 

DUPATY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  MERCIER,  was 
born  in  1746  at  Rochelle.  In  1767  he  became  advo- 
cate-general to  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  after- 
wards president  a  mortier  of  that  body,  and  drew 
upon  himself  by  his  love  of  strict  justice  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  ministerial  despotism  which  oppressed 
France  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.  Having 
written  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux 
against  the  duke  of  Aiguillon,  when  this  nobleman 
became  minister  in  1 770  he  was  sent  to  Pierre-en- 
Cise,  and  afterwards  banished  until  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  Being  acquainted  with  the  defects  of 
the  ancient  administration  of  justice  in  France,  he 
made  every  exertion  to  expose  theui,  and  the  memo- 
rial by  which  he  preserved  the  lives  of  three  innocent 
citizens  of  Chaumont,  who  were  condemned  to  the 
wheel,  deserves  particular  mention.  His  other  work.'i 
are  "Reflexions  Historiques  surles  Loix Criminelles/ 
2  a  2 
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a  valuable  work,  various  "  Discours  Acatlemiques," 
and  "Lettres  sur  1'  Italia  en  1785,"  whic-h  appeared 
in  1788.  These  letters,  among  many  prejudiced 
views,  contain  some  excellent  observations  on  the 
arts  and  interesting  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
but  his  style  is  often  disfigured  by  laboured  orna- 
ments. He  died  in  17S8  at  Paris. — His  son  Charles 
Mercier  Dupaty,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  1 77 1 .  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  professor 
in  the  ecole  des  beaux  arts.  His  principal  produc- 
tions are  Ajax  pursued  by  Neptune,  his  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  Orestes  pursued  by  the 
Furies.  He  died  in  18-25,  and  Cortot,  his  successor 
in  the  academy,  completed  many  of  his  works. 

DUPIN,  LEWIS  ELLIS.— This  celebrated  French 
historian  was  born  at  Paris  in  1057-  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Sorbonne.  In  1680  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  in  July  16S4  that  of 
doctor.  He  soon  after  undertook  to  publish  the 
work  which  has  made  him  most  known,  his  "  Uni- 
versal Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  containing 
their  lives,  and  a  catalogue,  critical  account,  and 
analysis  of  their  works : "  a  design  of  vast  extent, 
which  might  have  done  credit  to  the  labours  of  a  so- 
ciety, yet  was  successfully  accomplished  by  an  indi- 
vidual, who  was  not  only  interrupted  by  professional 
duties,  but  wrote  and  published  a  great  many  other 
works.  The  first  volume  of  his  "  Bibliothique"  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  16S6,  and  the  others  in  suc- 
cession as  far  as  five  volumes,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  The  freedom, 
however,  which  he  had  used  in  criticising  the  style, 
character,  and  doctrines  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
^Titers,  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  celebrated  Bos- 
suet,  who  exhibited  a  complaint  against  Dujun  to 
Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris.  The  archbishop  ac- 
cordingly, in  1693,  published  a  decree  against  the 
work,  yet  with  more  deliberation  than  might  have 
been  expected.  His  grace  first  ordered  the  work  to 
be  read  by  four  doctors  of  divinity  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  who  perused  it  separately,  and  then,  combining 
their  remarks,  drew  up  a  report  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop,  who  in  his  decree  says 
that  he  also  examined  the  work,  and  found  that  it 
would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  church  if  it  were 
suftered  to  be  dispersed.  Dupin  was  then  summoned 
before  the  archbishop  and  the  doctors,  and  after 
several  meetings  gave  in  a  paper,  in  which  he  deli- 
vered his  opinion  on  the  objections  made  to  his  book 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  them  that,  however 
liberal  his  expressions,  he  was  himself  sound ;  but 
the  work  itself  they  nevertheless  thought  must  be 
condemned,  as  "containing  several  propositions  that 
are  false,  rash,  scandalous,  capable  of  offending  pious 
ears,  tending  to  weaken  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  from  tradition  to  prove  the  authority  of 
the  canonical  books  of  holy  scripture,  and  of  several 
other  articles  of  faith,  injurious  to  general  councils, 
to  the, holy  apostolic  see,  and  to  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  erroneous,  and  leading  to  heresy."  Dupin 
laboured  unceasingly  in  various  theological  contro- 
versies till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
June  6th,  1719. 

DUPONTDE  NEMOURS,  PIERRE  SAMUEL. 
— This  learned  individual,  who  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  his  knowledge  and  talents  as  for  his  mild 
and  benevolent  character,  his  excellent  principles, 
and  his  blameless  life,  lived  almost  unknown  at  Paris, 
a  sa  private  man  of  letters,  until   1773^  when  his 


principles  of  philosophy  and  political  economy  set 
forth  in  his  "  Les  Ephemerides  du  Citoyen"  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  minister  Choiseul,  and  obliged 
him  to  leave  France  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
He  returned,  however,  to  his  native  country,  and 
accepted  a  small  place  given  him  by  Turgot,  minister 
of  finance.  As  inspector-general  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  as  a  counsellor  of  state,  he  after- 
wards did  much  to  encourage  French  industry.  In 
1787  and  178S  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XVI. 
secretary  to  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  and  in 
1789  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  National  As- 
sembly, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prin- 
ciples, his  courage,  his  talents,  and  his  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  intrigues  of  factions.  He  was  twice  pre- 
sident of  the  National  Assembly,  and  always  sup- 
ported moderate  principles.  Under  Robespierre  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  nothing  but  the  fall  of  the  t)Tant 
preserved  him.  After  the  directory  was  abolished 
he  went  to  America  in  1798,  but  returned  in  1802  to 
France.  However  he  did  not  at  that  time  take  any 
office,  notwithstanding  the  offers  made  him  by  Na- 
poleon. The  confidence  of  his  feUow-citizens  followed 
him  in  his  retirement,  as  was  shown  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  several  important  offices.  In  1814  Dupont 
was  made  secretary  of  the  provisional  government 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  France.  After  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba  he  went  again  to  America, 
of  which  country  his  two  sons  had  already  become 
citizens.  Here  he  terminated  his  useful  life  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1817,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
eight. 

DUPPA,  BRIAN,  a  distinguished  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Lewisham  in  1589-  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and,  being  appointed  chaplain  to  Charles  I., 
assisted  that  unfortunate  but  arbitrary  monarch  in 
the  composition  of  "  Eikon  Basilike."  At  the  Re- 
storation he  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  and  died  in  16S2. 

DUPPA,  RICHARD,  a  miscellaneous  English 
writer.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  "  The  Life  and  Literary  Works  of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti."  He  diedJuly  11th,  1831. 

DUPUIS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  a  member  of 
the  National  Institute,  who  was  born  at  Trie-le- 
Chateau,  near  Gisors,  in  1742.  He  was  instructed 
by  his  father  in  mathematics  and  surveying,  and  the 
duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  sent  him  to  the  college 
d'Harcourt  to  pursue  his  studies.  His  intimacy  with 
Lalande,  and  his  own  inclination,  led  him  to  devote 
himself  particularly  to  mathematics,  and  the  know- 
ledge and  prejudices  of  that  learned  man  had  a  great 
influence  on  him.  In  1778  he  invented  a  telegraph, 
which  was  afterwards  improved  by  the  brothers 
Chappe.  In  1788  he  became  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  named  one  of  the  four  commis- 
sioners of  public  instruction  to  ascertain  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  institutions  for  education  and  learn- 
ing in  Paris.  As  a  member  of  the  National  (Conven- 
tion he  was  constant  in  his  support  of  moderate  mea- 
sures, and  on  this  account  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ;  and  the  reputation 
which  he  there  acquired  for  activity  and  information 
procured  him  admission  into  the  National  Institute. 
His  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  Origine  de  tous  les 
Cultes,  ou  la  Religion   Universelle,"    was   severely 
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criticised  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy, 
but  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  his  learning.  In 
this  work  he  attempted  to  explain,  not  only  all  the 
mysteries  of  antiquity,  but  also  the  origin  of  all  reli- 
gious traditions.  An  abridgment,  in  one  volume, 
afterwards  followed.  His  two  works  on  the  Pelasgi, 
their  origin  in  Ethiopia,  their  spreading  over  Lybia, 
Cyrenaica,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  thence  to 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Ital)'',  attracted  great  attention,  as 
did  also  his  treatises  on  "The  Zodiac  of  Denderah," 
and  "  The  Phoenix."  In  his  last  work,  "  Memoire 
Explicatif  du  Zodiaque  Chronologique  et  Mytholo- 
gique,"  he  maintained  that  the  astronomical  and  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Chinese, 
Persians,  and  Arabians,  had  a  common  origin.  He 
died  at  his  estate  near  Dijon  in  1S09,  and  left  in 
manuscript  a  work  on  cosmogony  and  theogony,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  confirm  the  theory  he  had  laid 
down  in  his  "  Origine  de  tons  les  Cultes." 

DUPUYTREx\,  GUILLAUME,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  surgeon  of  his  time,  professor  of 
medical  science  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris, 
and  chief  surgeon  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  born  in  1778  at 
Pierre- Buffi  ere.  He  made  such  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed prosector  in  the  Ecole  de  Sante  at  Paris, 
and  soon  after  lectured  on  surgery  and  anatomy  to 
large  audiences.  In  1802  he  was  made  second  sur- 
geon in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  in  1815  became  the 
head  of  that  great  hospital.  As  an  operative-surgeon 
he  has  gained  great  reputation  by  his  boldness  and 
skill  and  the  improvements  which  he  has  introduced. 
He  has  invented  some  new  instruments  and  im- 
proved others,  as,  for  instance,  his  speculum  for  the 
removal  of  the  uterine  polypus  by  cauterization,  and 
his  instrument  for  couching  ;  we  are  also  indebted  to 
him  for  some  valuable  discoveries  in  pathological 
anatomy.  He  has  written  several  surgical  treatises, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  singly,  and  some 
are  collected. 

DUQUESNE,  ABRAHAM,  a  French  admiral, 
who  was  born  at  Dieppe  in  1610,  and  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  naval  aftairs  under  his  father,  who  was 
an  experienced  captain.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
was  in  the  sea-fight  otf  Rochelle,  and  distinguished 
himself  during  and  after  the  year  1637  in  the  war 
against  Spain.  In  1644  he  entered  the  service  of 
Sweden,  but  was  recalled  in  1647  to  France,  and 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Naples.  Bour- 
deaux,  which  had  rebelled,  he  reduced,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assistance  afforded  it  by  Spain,  and  in  the 
Sicilian  war  he  thrice  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of 
Holland  and  Spain  under  the  renowned  De  Ruyter. 
After  he  had  reduced  Algiers  and  Genoa  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplicating  the  mercy  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
king  conferred  upon  him  the  estate  of  Bouchet,  and 
made  it  a  marquisate,  with  the  title  of  Duquesne. 
More  than  this  he  could  not  do,  because  Du(juesne 
was  a  Protestant.  He  was  also  the  only  person  ex- 
empted from  the  banishment  of  the  protestants  occa- 
sioned by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  16S8.  Mildness  and  modesty  tempered  his 
heroic  character,  and  De  Ruyter  was  his  model  He 
left  four  sons,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated,  Henry 
marquis  of  Duquesne,  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
naval  character. 

DURANTE,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser, born  in  1693  at  Naples,  and  received  his  first 
instruction  from  the  celebrated  Alexander  Scarlatti. 


The  fame  of  Pasquini  and  Pittoni  drew  him  to  Rome, 
whither  he  went  to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  counterpoint.  iHe  then  returned  to  Naples  as 
maestro  di  capella  (director  of  the  musical  choir),  and 
composed  almost  exclusively  for  the  church.  In 
vocal  church  music  he  attained  a  high  degree  of 
eminence.  He  also  educated  the  most  celebrated 
musical  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Naples 
— Pergolese,  Sacchini,  Piccini,  Guglielmi,  Traetta, 
Jomelli,  &c.,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1755. 

DURELL,  DAVID,  a  celebrated  biblical  critic  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Jersey,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canti- 
cles."    He  died  in  1775. 

DURER,  ALBERT.— This  celebrated  painter  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  1471.  His  father  was  a  skil- 
ful goldsmith  of  Hungary,  and  he  instructed  his 
son  Albert.  Diirer's  talent  early  developed  itself; 
and  although  he  had  made  great  progress  in  his 
father's  profession  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  his 
inclination  took  a  decided  turn  for  painting;  and 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  then  the  best  painter  in  Nu- 
remberg, became  his  instructor.  Having  finished 
his  studies  he  entered  upon  his  travels,  and  in  1490 
travelled  through  Germany  and  Alsace,  passed 
through  Colmar  and  Basle,  and  in  1494  returned 
home.  Here  he  executed  his  masterpiece,  a  drawing 
of  Orpheus.  To  please  his  father  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Hans  Fritz,  a  celebrated  mechanic,  but 
this  connexion  embittered  his  life,  and  perhaps 
brought  him  to  an  early  grave.  In  1505  he  went  to 
Venice  to  accomplish  himself  in  his  art,  where  he 
painted  the  Martyrdom  of  Bartholomew  for  St. 
Mark's  Church,  which  painting  was  purchased  by 
the  emperor  Rodolph,  and  removed  to  Prague.  He 
also  travelled  to  Bologna  to  improve  his  knowledge 
of  perspective. 

In  1520  he  again  visited  the  Netherlands,  pro- 
bably for  amusement  only,  but  Maximilian  I.  ap- 
pointed him  his  court-painter,  and  Charles  V.  con- 
firmed him  in  this  office,  bestowing  upon  him  at  the 
same  time  the  painter's  coat  of  arms,  viz.,  three 
escutcheons  argent  in  a  deep  azure  field.  All  the 
artists  and  learned  men  of  his  time  honoured  and 
loved  him,  and  his  early  death  in  152S  was  greatly 
lamented.  Profound  application,  great  facility  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  ar^,  and  a  remarkable  talent 
of  imitation,  were  the  characteristics  of  Diirer,  and 
enabled  him  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  German  art.  He  was  the  first  in  Germany 
who  taught  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  body,  according  to  mathema- 
tical principles.  He  not  only  made  use  of  the  burin, 
like  his  predecessors,  but  was  also  the  inventor  of 
etching,  or,  if  not  the  inventor,  the  first  who  excelled 
in  the  art. 

D'URFEY,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  humorist  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Exeter, 
and  bred  to  the  law,  but  finding  that  profession  too 
saturnine  for  his  lively  genius,  he  quitted  it  to  be- 
come a  devotee  of  the  Aluses,  in  which  he  met  with 
no  small  success.  His  dramatic  pieces,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  in  general  well  received ;  yet 
within  thirty  years  after  his  death  there  was  not  one 
of  them  on  the  muster-roll  of  acting  plays  ;  that 
licentiousness  of  intrigue  and  indelicacy  of  wit, 
which  were  their  strongest  recommendations  to  the 
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audiences  for  whom  they  were  written,  having  very  J 
justly  banished  them  from  the  stage  in  the  periods  of  a 
purer  taste.    Yet  are  they  very  far  from  being  totally 
devoid  of  merit.     The  plots  are  in  general  busy,  in- 
tricate, and  entertaining ;   the  characters  are  not  ill 
drawn,  although  rather  too  farcical;  and  the  language 
easy  and  well  adapted  for  the  dialogue  of  comedy. 
But  what  obtained  Mr.  D'Urfey  his  greatest  reputa- 
tion was  a  pecuharly  happy  style  in  A^Titing  satires 
and  irregular  odes.     Many  of  these  were  upon  tem- 
porary occasions,  and  were  of  no  little  service  to  the 
party  in  whose  cause  he  wrote ;  which,  together  with 
his  natural  vivacity  and  good  humour,  obtained  him 
the  favour  of  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, monarchs  themselves  not  excluded.     He  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  Tory  interest,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  had  frequently  the 
honour  of  diverting  that  princess  with  witty  catches 
and  songs  of  humour  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  WTitten  by  himself.     He  used  frequently  to 
reside  with  the  earl  of  Dorset  at  Knowle,  where  a  pic- 
ture of  him  painted  by  stealth  is  still  to  be  seen. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  merry  companion,  and  a 
cheerful,  good-natured  man ;  so  that  he  was  the  de- 
light of  the  most  polite  companies  and  conversations 
from  the  beginning  of  Charles  H.'s  to  the  latter  part 
of  King  George  I.'s  reign.    Yet  he  shared  the  fate  of 
those  whose  only  merit  is  to  contribute  to  merri- 
ment, and  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  stood 
in  need  of  assistance  to  prevent  his  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  it  in  a  cage  like  a  singing-bird  ;  for,  to 
use   his   own  words,  "  after   having    written   more 
odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as  many 
comedies  as  Terence,  he  found  himself  reduced  to 
great  difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men 
who  of  late  years  had  furnished  him  with  the  accom- 
modations of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  say,  be  paid 
with  a  song."    In  order  to  extricate  himself  from  these 
difficulties  he  applied  to  the  directors  of  the  theatre, 
who  agreed  to  act  "  The  Plotting  Sisters,"  a  play  of 
D'Urfey's,  for  the  benefit  of  its  author.     What  the 
result  of  this  benefit  was  does  not  appear ;  but  it 
was  probably  sufficient  to  make  his  circumstances 
easy,  as  we  find  him  living  and  continuing  to  write 
with  the  same  humour  and  liveliness  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1723. 

DUROC,  MICHAEL,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  born 
at  Pont-a-Mousson  in  1772.  His  father  was  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Auvergne ;  having  become  a  cap- 
tain and  knight  of  St.  Louis,  he  married  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  Lorraine.  Y''oung  Duroc  was 
early  destined  for  the  army,  and  studied  at  the  mili- 
tary school  of  Pont-a-Mousson.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1792,  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Honour- 
able mention  is  made  of  his  name  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  Italian  army,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Mantua 
and  at  the  battle  of  Sismone  in  1796.  He  served 
during  the  first  campaign  in  Italy  as  aide-de-camp  of 
the  general  of  artillery  Lespinasse.  Being  subse- 
quently appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte,  he 
soon  made  himself  conspicuous  for  coolness,  courage, 
and  ability.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Grimolano,  where  he  was  wounded  and  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him;  and  at  the  passage  of  the 
Izonso  in  Friuli  he  M'as  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  able  officers ;  indeed  the  title  of 
duke  of  Friuli,  wliich  he  received  ten  years  after- 
wards, was  chosen  in  allusion  to   his   conduct   at 


Izonso.  Duroc  followed  General  Bonaparte  into 
Egypt,  and  during  this  campaign,  in  which  his  ser- 
vices were  of  the  greatest  value,  his  name  was  men- 
tioned mth  honour  after  the  battle  of  Salahia,  the 
successful  result  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  his 
valour.  During  the  expedition  into  Syria,  at  the 
siege  of  Jaffa,  Duroc,  seeing  the  grenadiers  falling  at 
the  foot  of  the  breach  and  wavering,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  several 
Turks.  Tlie  army  seeing  him  disappear  in  a  tower 
which  was  defended  with  great  fury,  gave  him  up  for 
lost,  but  soon  received  him  with  shouts  on  seeing 
him  appear  on  the  top,  master  of  the  lower  and  of 
the  ramparts.  After  having  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  bursting  of  a  howitzer  in 
one  of  the  last  assaults  made  during  the  siege,  the 
most  bloody  and  obstinate  in  the  mihtary  annals  of 
France. 

He  distinguished  himself  no  less  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  Being  named  chief  of  brigade  he  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  on  his  return  to  France,  and 
was  almost  the  only  aide-de-camp  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  who  survived  the  expedition,  four  having 
been  killed  in  the  campaign.  Duroc  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  on  an  embassy  which  contributed  to 
preserve  the  peace  between  the  two  countries.  War 
continuing  between  France  and  Austria,  the  first 
consul  set  out  on  the  campaign  which  was  termi- 
nated at  Marengo,  and  Duroc  accompanied  him  as 
first  aide-de-camp.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  was 
sent  on  diplomatic  missions  to  the  courts  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  and  on  his 
return  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  o. 
brigade  and  governor  of  the  Tuileries. 

When  the  first  consul  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror he  made  Duroc  grand  marshal  of  the  palace, 
but  the  courtier  and  favourite  never  ceased  to  be  a 
soldier  as  he  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns. During  the  campaign  in  Prussia  in  1806 
Duroc  was  commissioned  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  at  a  later  period  he 
was  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  armistice  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He  followed  Napoleon 
to  Spain,  and  during  the  campaign  of  Wagram,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Esslingen,  he  arranged  and  directed 
his  batteries  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  in  a  decisive  movement.  *  On  the  re- 
turn from  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812  Duroc  re- 
organized the  imperial  guard,  which  at  this  time  and 
on  several  other  occasions  he  commanded.  Duroc 
finally  followed  Napoleon  to  Germany  in  1813,  and 
was  killed  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  in  entering  the 
village  of  Merkersdorf,  by  a  ball  which  also  killed 
General  Kirschuer,  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
behind  the  emperor.  This  ball  was  the  last  which 
fell  on  that  day,  and  the  piece  from  which  it  was  dis- 
charged was  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  surroimded 
by  so  many  obstacles,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  it 
could  have  reached  the  place.  Napoleon  visited 
Duroc  on  his  death-bed,  and  mingled  tears  with  his 
farewell.  He  lost  in  him  a  true  counsellor,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  and  one  of  his  bravest  officers.  The 
deaths  of  the  duke  of  Friuli  and  of  the  duke  of 
Montebello  are  the  two  events  on  which  Napoleon 
showed  the  greatest  sensibility.  Successively  charged 
with  the  most  imj  ortant  duties,  military  and  political, 
the  dnke  of  Friuli  was  ever  remarkable  for  modera- 
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tion  rare  as  a  soldier,  for  ability,  disinterestedness, 
modesty,  firmness,  and  a  jiresence  of  mind  which 
never  deserted  him.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  the 
confidant  and  friend  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
When  Napoleon  left  France  in  1815  and  embarked 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he  wished  to  live  in  Eng- 
land nnder  the  name  of  Colonel  Duroc.  Seven  years 
afterwards  we  have  another  proof  of  the  constant 
and  affectionate  remembrance  which  Napoleon  re- 
tained of  him.  He  left  to  his  daughter  one  of  the 
largest  legacies  bequeathed  by  his  will. 

DUSSEK,  JOHN  LEWIS.— This  great  piano- 
forte player  and  composer,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
his  day,  was  born  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia  in  the  year 
1760.  He  was  educated  in  Prague,  and  was  not 
only  initiated  in  music,  but  what  very  seldom  happens 
to  musicians,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  clas- 
sical education,  and  in  short  was  accounted  the 
scliolar  and  the  perfect  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
gi-eatest  musician.  Having  attained  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  left  his  native  country  for  Brussels,  where  a 
nobleman  of  the  stadtholder's  court  presented  him 
to  the  princess  of  Orange.  After  this  honour  the 
young  artist  made  his  debut  in  public  as  pianist  at 
the  Hague,  and  was  patronised  there  by  the  stadt- 
holder  and  all  his  family.  On  quitting  Holland  he 
resolved  to  travel  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  from 
thence  to  visit  Paris  and  London.  At  Hamburgh  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  professional  advice 
from  the  celebrated  Emmanuel  Bach.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  St.  Petersburg,  but,  being  introduced 
on  his  journey  to  Prince  Charles  Radziwill,  he  was 
induced  by  an  advantageous  offer  from  that  noble- 
man to  remain  with  him  in  Lithuania  for  two  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  which  time,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing northwards,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  year 
17S6  arrived  at  Paris.  There  he  remained  only  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he 
came  to  London,  and  l)y  the  year  1790  was  well  es- 
tablished here  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano.  In  1796  he 
opened  a  music-warehouse  in  the  Haymarket  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Corri,  and  they  were  appointed 
music-sellers  to  their  majesties  and  the  royal  family. 
Dussek  afterwards  revisited  the  continent,  and  in 
]  800  we  find  him  residing  at  Hamburgh  where  he  oc- 
casionally, but  very  rarely,  performed  in  public.  After 
remaining  there  during  vipwards  of  two  years  he 
proceeded  again  to  Paris,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  prince  of 
Benevento.  There  is  one  circumstance  that  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  in  connexion  wiJ:li  this  extra- 
ordinary musician,  namely,  the  perfection  of  his  ear 
with  reference  to  the  exact  pitch  of  any  note,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  tune  any  instrament  with  the 
greatest  precision,  a  power  possessed  but  by  very  few 
persons.  Dussek  died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1812,  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  where  he 
had  been  maestro  di  capella  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  twelve  concertos,  his  sonatas,  fantasias,  &c., 
will  be  lasting  favourites  with  all  impartial  judges 
of  the  art. 

DUTENS,  LOUIS.— This  learned  writer  and 
diplomatist  was  born  at  Tours  in  1730,  of  Protestant 
parents.  He  was  three  times  British  charge  d'affaires 
to  Turin,  travelled  through  Europe  several  times,  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  learned 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  continent.  His  works 
have  been  often  republished,  and  show  the  variety  of 
ids  learning  refined  by  intercourse  with  the  polite 
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world.  He  published  the  works  of  Leibnitz  at  Ge- 
neva in  six  volumes,  and  the  preface  to  the  mathema- 
tical part  is  highly  esteemed.  Dutens  made  himself 
known  as  a  poet  by  the  two  collections  "  Le  Caprice 
Poetique"  and  "  Poesies."  His  "Recherches  sur 
rOrigine  des  Decouvertes  Attribuees  aux  Modernes" 
show  the  extent  of  his  reading, but  rate  the  know- 
ledge  and  invention  of  the  ancients  somewhat  too 
high.  In  general  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  French 
])hilosophers  and  attacked  them  on  every  occasion. 
Dutens  also  composed  a  work  rather  alien  from  his 
common  pursuits,  "  On  the  Genealogy  of  the  Heroes 
of  Romance."  Three  volumes  of  "  Memoires  d'un 
Voyageur  qui  se  Repose"  were  received  with  general 
approbation.  The  third  volume,  entitled  "  Duten- 
siana,"  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  ob- 
servations. An  earlier  work  of  a  similar  kind  was 
interesting  as  a  sort  of  scandalous  chronicle  of  the 
distinguished  men  of  his  time  ;  but  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  destroy  the  whole  edition  before  it  was 
made  public,  and,  what  is  rarely  the  case,  he  accom- 
plished his  object.  Dutens  became  historiograplier 
to  King  George  HI.,  and  died  in  1812. 

DUVAL,  VALENTINE  JAMERAY,  a  celebrated 
librarian  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  born  in 
1695.  In  his  tenth  year  he  lost  his  parents  ;  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  being  driven  from  his  native  place  by 
the  want  of  employment  during  the  terrible  winter  of 
1709,  Providence  conducted  him  to  the  cell  of  the 
good  hermit  Palemon,  who  received  him,  permitted 
him  to  share  his  labours,  and  taught  him  to  read. 
Here  Duval  became  devout  without  being  super- 
stitious ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  exchange  this  quiet 
retreat  for  another  at  St.  Anne  near  Luneville,  where 
his  only  company  was  four  ignorant  hermits  ;  his  em- 
ployment tending  six  cows,  and  his  only  means  of  im- 
provement some  volumes  of  the  "  Blaue  Bibliothek ;" 
but  he  finally  succeeded  in  learning  to  write.  An 
epitome  of  arithmetic  which  fell  into  his  hands 
highly  interested  his  youthful  mind,  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  forest  he  received  his  first  ideas  of  astro- 
nomy and  geography.  In  order  to  procure  the 
means  of  educating  himself  he  killed  game,  and  in 
a  few  months  the  proceeds  of  his  toils  furnished  him 
with  a  little  stock  of  money.  Happening  to  find  a 
gold  seal  engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms,  he  had  it  ad- 
vertised by  the  minister  of  that  place.  An  English- 
man of  the  name  of  Forster  appeared  as  the  owner, 
and  Duval  gave  it  up  to  hmi  on  condition  that  he 
would  explain  to  him  the  coat  of  arms.  Surprised 
by  this  honesty  and  curiosity,  Forster  rewarded  him 
so  bountifully  that  his  lil^rary,  which  had  been  gra- 
dually forming  out  of  the  hunting  fund,  was  in- 
creased to  200  volumes,  while  he  spent  nothing  on 
personal  or  external  conveniencies.  Engaged  in  his 
studies  Duval  paid  little  attention  to  his  herd,  an.d 
thereby  displeased  the  hermits.  One  of  them  even 
threatened  to  burn  his  books.  This  roused  the  spirit 
of  Duval.  He  seized  a  fire-shovel,  drove  the  brother 
out  of  his  own  cell,  and  shut  himself  up  in  it.  The 
other  brothers  came  with  the  superior,  but  he  refused 
to  open  the  door  till  they  had  agreed  to  pass  over  all 
that  had  happened,  and  to  allow  him  in  future  two 
hours  a  day  for  studying,  while  he  on  his  part  was  to 
serve  them  ten  years  more  for  his  clothes  and  food. 
Duval  now  pursued  his  studies  with  more  zeal  than 
ever  in  the  forest,  where  he  was  found  one  day  by 
the  young  princes  of  Lorraine  while  thus  busy  with 
his  maps  and  charts.     They  made  him  an  offer  on. 
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the  spot  of  placing  him  with  the  Jesuits  at  Pont-a 
Mousson.  He  accepted  it,  but  only  on  condition 
that  his  liberty  should  not  be  sacrificed  by  it.  He 
soon  made  such  rapid  progress  that  Duke  Leopold 
took  him  with  him  to  Paris,  in  17 IS,  to  see  what 
effect  this  new  scene  would  have  upon  him.  But 
Duval  declared  that  all  the  pomp  of  the  city  and  its 
works  of  art  were  far  inferior  to  the  majesty  of  the 
rising  or  setting  sun.  On  his  return  Leojiold  ap- 
pointed him  his  librarian  and  made  him  professor  of 
history  in  the  Academy  at  Luneville.  These  offices 
and  the  lessons  M'hich  he  gave  to  the  young  Enghsh- 
men  studying  there  (among  whom  was  the  "celebrated 
Cliatham)  afforded  him  the  means  of  rebuilding  his 
old  hermitage  of  St.  Anne.  When  Lorraine  was 
ceded  to  France  he  removed  with  the  library  under 
his  care  to  Florence,  where  he  staid  ten  years.  The 
emperor  Francis  innted  him  to  Vienna  to  form  a 
collection  of  medals,  where  he  died  in  1775. 

DWIGHT,  TIMOTHY,  an  eminent  American 
divine,  was  born  in  1752.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College  in  September  1765,  and  after 
leaving  college  he  took  charge  of  a  grammar-school 
at  New  Haven.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Mr.  Dwight 
commenced  writing  the  "  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  an 
epic  poem  founded  on  a  portion  of  sacred  history. 
On  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  deli- 
vered a  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Eloquence,  and 
Poetry  of  the  Bible,  which  was  immediately  printed, 
and  afterwards  republished,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  About  this  period  he  attempted,  by 
restricting  his  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  of  bodily 
exercise  ;  but  after  pursuing  his  course  of  abstinence 
and  study  about  a  year,  he  became  subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  the  bilious  colic,  which  so  wasted  his 
strength  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he 
could  be  removed  to  Northampton.  His  physician, 
haying  administered  successfully  for  his  present 
reUef,  advised  the  daily  use  of  strong  bodily  exercise 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  his  constitution. 
Adopting  this  system,  he  walked  upwards  of  2000 
and  rode  upwards  of  3000  miles  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth.  The  result  of  this  was  the  perfect 
restoration  of  his  health,  which  continued  good  for 
the  ensuing  forty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  in  the 
summer  of  1777  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  chaplain 
in  the  army.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  station, 
he  contributed  not  a  Httle  to  heighten  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  soldiers  by  writing  several  patriotic  songs, 
which  enjoyed  a  deserved  popularity.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  father's  death,  in  October  177S,  obhged 
him  to  resign  his  office  in  order  to  assist  his  mother 
in  the  support  and  education  of  her  family.  He  was 
twice  elected,  about  the  close  of  tlie  revolutionary 
war,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state.  In 
1783  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Greenfield,  a  parish 
in  the  town  of  Fairfield  in  Connecticut.  Im- 
mediately upon  setthng  at  this  place,  Mr.  Dwight 
opened  an  academy,  which  soon  acquired  a  high  "re- 
putation. A  large  number  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  resorted  to  his 
school.  In  the  year  17S7  the  college  of  Princeton, 
New^Jersey,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
In  1794  he  pubUshed  a  poem  in  seven  parts,  under 
the  title  of  "  Greenfield  Hill."  On  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Styles,  in  1795,  Doctor  Dwight  was 
elected  president  of  Yale  College,  which  was  in  a  de- 
pressed state.     His  reputation  soon  brought  to  the 


college  a  great  accession  of  students.  When  he  en- 
tered the  ofHce  of  president,  the  professorship  of 
theology  was  vacant,  and  several  fruitless  attempts 
having  been  made  to  fill  it,  he  engaged  to  perform 
the  duties.  In  the  year  1797,  at  the  request  of  the 
general  association  of  Connecticut,  he  undertook  the 
revision  of  Doctor  AVatts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  to 
supply  such  as  were  omitted,  and  to  make  a  selection 
of  hymns  adapted  to  public  worship.  In  1800  he 
submitted  his  work  to  a  joint  committee  of  that  body 
and  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  by  whom  it  was  approved  and  recommended. 
In  the  year  1799  he  commenced  tra\'elling  during 
the  college  vacations,  particularly  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember, for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  continued  this 
practice  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  these 
excursions,  principally  through  the  New  England 
states  and  New  York,  he  took  notes,  and  afterwards 
wrote  them  out  for  the  gratification  of  his  family. 
This  work  was  ])ublished  after  his  death  in  four  vo- 
lumes octavo.  It  embraces  an  account  of  the  natural 
aspect  of  the  territories  over  which  he  travelled  and 
of  the  condition  of  society  in  those  states.  It  also 
contains  notices  of  eminent  men  of  that  portion  of 
the  Union,  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  history 
and  customs  of  the  Aborigines.  Doctor  Dwight  died 
in  January  1817,  after  repeated  and  severe  attacks 
of  a  disease,  the  character  of  which  was  not  well 
understood. 

DYER,  JOHX,  an  agreeable  poet  of  the  second 
class,  who  was  born  at  Aberglasney  in  Caermarthen- 
shire  in  1700,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school. 
Being  left  by  the  death  of  his  father  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclination,  he  became  a  pupil  to 
Richardson  the  painter,  and  travelled  through  Wales 
as  an  itinerant  artist,  but  never  seems  to  have  gained 
any  distinction  in  that  capacity.  In  1727  he  made 
himself  known  as  a  poet  by  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  "  Grongar  Hill."  The  intermixture  of 
moral  reflections  introduced  in  an  easy  manner  with 
the  description  of  rural  scener)',  has  rendered  this 
poem  highly  and  deservedly  popular.  After  the 
publication  of  "  Grongar  Hill"  he  went  to  Rome  for 
professional  improvement,  and  published  in  1 7-10  a 
poem  in  blank  A-erse,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Ruins 
of  Rome."  Not  appearing  likely  to  succeed  in  his 
profession,  he  was  recommended  to  take  orders,  and 
was  accordingly  ordained  by  Doctor  Thomas,  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  He  then  married  and  retired  to  a  small 
living  in  Leicestershire,  which  he  soon  afterwai-ds 
exchanged  for  another  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  a 
second  was  subsequently  added.  In  1757  he  pub- 
lished his  largest  poem,  the  "  Fleece,"  in  five  books, 
a  very  ingenious  production.     He  died  in  1758. 

EACHARD  JOHN,  a  learned  and  witty  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  Cathe- 
rine Hall  Cambridge,  and  in  1675  was  created  D.D. 
by  royal  mandamus. 

Dr.  Eachard's  principal  works  have  been  several 
times  printed  together  in  one  volume,  but  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  published  in  1774,  with  a 
life  of  him  written  by  Davies,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Farmer.  Though  Dr.  Eachard's 
works  abound  with  wTt  and  humour,  he  is  said  to 
have  failed  remarkably  when  he  attempted  to  write 
in  a  serious  manner.  Mr.  Baker,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege Cambridge,  in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  copy  of  Ea- 
chard's "  Letter  to  R.  L."  observes,  that  he  went  to 
St.  Mary's  with  great  expectation  to  hear  him  preach. 
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but  was  never  more  disappointed.  And  Dean  Swift 
savs,  "  1  have  known  men  happy  enoutjh  at  ridicule, 
who,  upon  grave  subjects,  were  perfectly  stupid ;  of 
which  Dr.  Eachard  of  Cambridge,  who  writ  'The 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy,'  was  a  great  instance." 

EADMER,  an  early  English  historian,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  twelfth  century,  but  \\e  have  no  infor- 
mation respecting  his  parents,  or  the  particular  time 
and  place  of  his  nativity.  He  received  a  learned 
education,  and  very  early  discovered  a  taste  for  his- 
tory, by  recording  every  remarkaljle  event  that  came 
to  his  knowledge.  Being  a  monk  in  the  cathedral 
<of  Canter})ury,  he  became  the  bosom  friend  and  in- 
se])arable  companion  of  the  two  archbishops  of  that 
see,  St.  Anselm  and  his  successor  Raljjh.  To  the 
former  of  these  he  was  appointed  spiritual  director 
by  the  pope,  and  that  prelate  would  do  nothing 
without  his  permission. 

In  1120  Eadmer  was  elected  bishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's by  the  particular  desire  of  Alexander  I.,  king 
of  Scotland ;  but  on  the  very  day  after  his  election 
an  unhappy  dispute  arose  between  the  king  and  him 
respecting  his  consecration.  Eadmer  would  be  con- 
secrated by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he 
regarded  as  primate  of  all  Britain,  while  Alexander 
contended  that  the  see  of  Canterbury  had  no  pre- 
eminence over  that  of  St.  Andrew's.  After  many 
conferences,  their  dispute  becoming  more  warm, 
Eadmer  abandoned  his  bishopric,  and  returned  to 
England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  arch- 
bishop and  clergy  of  Canterbury,  who  yet  thought 
him  too  precipitate  in  leaving  his  bishopric.  Eadmer 
at  last  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
wrote  a  long  and  submissive  letter  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  but  without  producing  the  desired  effect. 
Wharton  fixes  his  death  in  1124,  which  was  not  long 
after  this  affair,  and  the  very  year  in  which  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  was  filled  up.  Eadmer  is 
now  best  known  for  his  "  History  of  the  Affairs  of 
England"  in  his  own  time,  from  10G6  to  1122,  in 
which  he  has  inserted  many  original  papers,  and  pre- 
served many  important  facts.  This  work  has  been 
commended,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
for  its  authenticity  as  well  as  for  regularity  of  com- 
position and  purity  of  style.  It  is  indeed  more 
free  from  legendary  tales  than  any  other  work  of  this 
period,  and  affords  many  proofs  of  the  learning,  good 
sense,  sincerity,  and  candour  of  its  author. 

EARLE,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  English' divine, 
who  was  born  at  York  in  1601.  He  received  a  good 
collegiate  education,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  and 
tutor  to  Prince  Charles.  For  his  steady  adherence 
to  the  royal  cause  he  was  deprived  of  every  thing  he 
possessed,  and  at  length  was  compelled  to  tly  into 
exile  with  Charles  11.,  who  made  him  his  chaplain 
and  clerk  of  the  closet.  He  was  intimate  with  Dr. 
Morley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  lived 
with  him  for  some  time  at  Antwerp,  in  Sir  Charles 
Cotterel's  house,  who  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  ; 
thence  he  went  into  France,  and  attended  James, 
duke  of  York.  On  the  Restoration  he  was  made 
dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1662  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  the  September  of  the 
following  year  was  removed  to  the  see  of  Salisbury, 
on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Henchman  to  London.  In 
1665  he  attended  the  king  and  queen  to  Oxford,  who 
had  left  London  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  died 
on  the  17th  of  November  in  the  same  year.  He 
-  was  buried  in  Merton  College  Chapel,  near  the  high 


altar,  where,  on  a  monument  of  black  and  white 
marble,  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  memory.  Wal- 
ton sums  up  his  character  by  saying  that,  since  the 
death  of  tlie  celebrated  Hooker,  none  have  lived 
"  whom  God  hath  blest  with  more  innocent  wisdom, 
more  sanctified  learning,  or  a  more  pious,  peaceable, 
primitive  temper." 

EATON,  WILLIAM,  an  American  traveller,  re- 
markable for  his  adventures,  who  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut,  in  February  1764.  He  displayed 
great  talent  in  his  childhood,  and  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  good  English  education.  When  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  in  which 
he  remained  for  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  capacity  of 
waiter  to  an  officer;  and  in  1783  he  was  regularly 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  then  un- 
dertook the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
which  enabled  him  to  gain  admission  into  Dart- 
mouth College.  From  January  1788  to  August 
1791  he  taught  a  school  in  Vermont,  devoting  him- 
self at  the  same  time  to  the  classics  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
which  he  obtained  from  the  college  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  clerk  to  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  and  in  1792  received  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  American  army.  He  proceeded  with  his 
company  down  the  Ohio  to  the  western  army  at 
Legionville,  with  which  he  continued  until  1794. 

In  1797  Eaton  was  appointed  consul  for  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis.  Here  he  became  involved  in  nego- 
tiations and  altercations  with  the  bey,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  extraordinary  spirit,  and  at  the  frequent 
risk  of  his  life ;  and  the  history  of  them,  as  left  by 
himself,  is  not  a  little  entertaining  and  curious.  His 
official  corres])ondence  and  private  journal  are  full  of 
striking  anecdotes  and  descriptions.  War  was  de- 
clared by  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  against  the  United 
States  in  1801.  The  reigning  chief  was  a  usurper, 
and  the  lawful  one,  his  brother,  happened  to  be  at 
Tunis  in  exile.  With  him  Eaton  concerted  a  project 
for  attacking  the  usurper  by  land,  while  the  American 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  operated  against  him 
by  sea.  In  1803  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  opened  his  plan  to  the  government ;  but  finding 
that  no  aid  could  be  had  from  the  government,  he 
set  out  for  Egypt,  merely  with  the  character  of  Ame- 
rican agent.  He  sailed  with  the  squadron  for  the 
Mediterranean  in  July  1S04,  rnd  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  M'here  he  arrived  in  November.  In 
the  following  month  he  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  where 
he  learned  that  Hamet  Bashaw,  after  a  series  of  ncis- 
situdes  and  disasters,  had  been  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  joining  the  Mamelukes,  and  that  he  was 
actually  with  them  commanding  a  few  Tripolitans 
and  their  Arab  auxiliaries  in  Upper  Egypt.  Eaton 
contrived  to  obtain  from  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  an  am- 
nesty for  Hamet  Bashaw;  a  rendezvous  was  ap- 
pointed, and  they  met  near  Alexandria  and  formed  a 
convention,  in  the  eighth  article  of  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  Eaton  should  be  recognised  as  general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  which 
were  or  might  be  called  into  service  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  The 
march  was  pursued  with  a  great  variety  of  adventure 
and  suffering,  and  Bomba  was  reached,  where  the 
United  States,  vessels,  the  Argus,  Captain  Hull,  and 
the  Hornet,  had  arrived  mth  provisions,  to  enal)le 
the  almost  famished  army  to  proceed  to  Derne,  where 
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they  encamped  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the 

pUce,  and  immediately  reconnoitred. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^Gth  terms  of  amity  were 
offered  the  bey,  on  condition  of  allegiance  and  fidelity. 
The  flag  of  truce  was  sent  back  with  this  laconic  an- 
swer— "  My  head  or  yours  !"  Derne  was  taken  after 
a  furious  assault,  but  its  possession  was  not  secure. 
An  army  of  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  consist- 
ing of  several  thousand  troops,  approached  the  town 
and  gave  battle  to  the  victors,  but  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Shortly  after  they  returned 
to  the  assault  and  met  with  no  better  fate.  Another 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  not  less  than  5000  men  on  the  field. 
The  hopes  of  Eaton  were,  however,  suddenly  blasted 
by  the  official  intelligence  received  on  the  11th,  that 
the  American  negotiators,  in  the  squadron  before 
Tripoh,  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  usurper. 
Eaton  was  required  to  evacuate  the  post  of  Derne, 
and  with  his  Greek  and  American  garrison  to  repair 
on  board  the  ships.  Hamet  Bashaw  embarked  at 
the  same  time,  the  .\rabians  fled  to  the  mountains, 
and  thus  ended  this  gallant  and  romantic  affair, 
which  is  stated  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
American  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  peace 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Tripolitans  to 
terms.  Eaton  returned  to  the  United  States,  where 
lie  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  public 
favour,  and  the  president,  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress, made  honourable  mention  of  his  merit  and 
services.  A  resolution  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Represent.itives  at  Washington,  for  presentinir  him 
with  a  medal ;  but  the  motion,  after  being  warmly 
<iebated,  was  rejected  by  a  sm.all  majority.  The 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  bestowed  upon  him  a 
tract  of  land  of  10,000  acres,  in  testimony  of  their 
sense  of  his  "  undaunted  courage  and  brilliant  ser- 
vices." 

In  the  winter  of  1806  Aaron  Burr  endeavoured, 
without  effect,  to  enlist  him  in  his  conspiracy,  and  on 
the  trial  of  Burr  at  Richmond  he  gave  full  testimony 
against  him.  A  few  years  after,  this  bold  and  enter- 
prising man  fell  a  victim  to  habits  of  inebriety,  which 
he  contracted  soon  after  his  return.  His  death  took 
place  in  1811.  Mr.  Eaton  was  well  acquainted  with 
French  and  Italian,  and  with  history,  geography,  and 
tactics.  His  official  and  private  correspondence  is 
marked  by  great  acuteness  and  energy.  The  letters 
and  journal  in  which  he  has  left  the  history  of  his 
life  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  his  celebrated  ex- 
pedition to  Derne,  denote  no  common  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  description.  They  are  rejjlete  with 
curious  remarks  and  incidents,  and  may  be  found  in 
an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  The  Life  of  General 
Eaton,"  and  published  by  one  of  his  friends  in  Mas- 

EBEL,  JOHN  GODFREY,  an  eminent  statis- 
tical and  geographical  writer,  who  was  born  about 
1770  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  in  Prussia.  Having 
finished  his  medical  studies  and  received  a  doctor's 
degree,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sieyes,  whose  writings  he  did  much 
tosvards  circulating  in  Germany.  In  ISOl  he  went 
to  Switzerland,  and  during  his  stay  in  that  country 
made  close  and  accurate  observations.  The  fruits  of 
his  enquiries  were  some  works  which  give  us  the 
most  valuable  accounts  of  the  natural  and  statistical 
condition  of  Switzerland,  and  are  particularly  useful 
to  travellers.     His  "  Guide  to  the  Traveller  in  Swit- 


zerland," the  best  known  of  his  works,  is  a  model 
for  every  work  of  this  kind,  as  it  leaves  hardly  a 
single  subject  which  can  have  interest  to  a  traveller 
untouched.  In  his  "  Description  of  the  Moun- 
taineers of  Switzerland,"  he  gives  a  picture  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Appenzell  and  Glarus.  His  work  on 
the  "  Structure  of  the  Earth  in  the  Alps,"  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  valu- 
able accounts  of  the  geology  of  the  Alps.  In  the 
time  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  Ebel  was  honoured 
with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  to  Switzerland. 

EBELING,  CHRISTOPHER,  DANIEL, 
a  learned  scholar,  born  in  17-11  at  Garmissen  in  Hilde- 
sheim.  He  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  from  1763 
to  1767,  paying  particular  attention  to  ecclesiastical 
history  and  e.xegesis,  which  led  him  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  oriental  languages,  especially  the 
Arabic.  He  also  studied  political  history,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  English  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  for 
M'hich  he  at  length  relinqiashed  theology.  In  order 
to  procure  himself  further  advancement,  he  went  to 
Leipsic  as  a  tutor,  and  in  1769  accepted  a  jilace 
offered  him  in  the  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Ham- 
burgh. As  good  manuals  v.-ere  wanted  for  the  study 
of  modern  languages,  he  published  for  the  Academy 
of  Commerce  in  1773  his  *'  Miscellaneous  Essays  in 
English  Prose,"  which  passed  through  six  editions, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  similar  manuals  for  the 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  languages.  For 
the  same  reason  he  applied  himself  more  to  the  study 
of  geography,  and  published  translations  of  many, 
especially  English  travels. 

Encouraged  byhis  connexions  with  Hamburgh,  the 
Academy  of  Commerce  and  the  house  of  BLisching, 
he  soon  found  means  to  open  for  himself  new 
sources  of  geographical  information.  England,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  America,  were  the  subjects  of  his  par- 
ticular attention.  In  the  new  edition  of  the  great 
geography  of  Biisching,  he  undertook  an  account  of 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
The  long  interruption  of  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  author's  wish  to  give  his  work  the 
highest  perfection,  were  the  causes  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  this  labour.  But  all  that  is  completed  is 
justly  viewed  as  a  masterpiece.  "^This  great  work  of 
his  is  entitled  "  Geography  and  History  of  North 
America."  After  the  removal  of  Wurm  from  the 
Academy  of  Commerce,  Biisching,  in  company  with 
Ebeling,  undertook  the  management  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  they  piiblished  the  "  Library  of  Com- 
merce." In  1784  Ebeling  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  and  the  Greek  language  in  the  Hamburgh 
gymnasium  ;  and  the  supei'intendence  of  the  Ham- 
burgh lii)rary  was  afterwards  committed  to  him.  He. 
filleil  both  offices  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1S17.  For  almost  all  the  literary 
periodicals  of  Germany  he  prepared  articles  in  the 
geographical  and  kindred  de])artments.  In  his  earlier 
years  he  wrote  a  history  of  German  poetry  for  the 
"  Hanover  Magazine,"  and  furnished  several  contri- 
butions to  the  "  German  Library,"  published  by  Fre- 
deric Nicolai,  and  at  a  later  jieriod  contributed  many 
literary  articles  to  the  "  New  Hamburgh  Gazette." 
His  frank,  cheerful,  and  amiable  manners  never  de- 
serted him,  though  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  sufl^ered 
a  partial,  and  finally  an  almost  total  deafness,  and 
was  thus  deprived,  among  other  pleasures,  of  the  en- 
joyment of  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond. 
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and  in  which  he  had  made  Tincommon  attainments. 
He  left  behind  two  collections,  perhaps  unique  in 
their  kind — a  collection  of  nearly  10,000  maps,  and  a 
library  of  books  containing  more  than  4000  volumes. 

EBERI\  JOHN  ARNOLD,  a  German  poet  and 
translator,  born  in  1723  at  Hamburgh.  His  love  of 
the  English  language  was  awakened  and  cherished 
by  Hagedorn,  who  contrilnited  much  to  the  influence 
of  English  literature  upon  the  German.  Not  long  after 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Carolinum"  in  Brunswick, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  174S  in  the  school 
connected  with  it,  and  instructed  the  hereditary 
prince,  afterwards  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  English 
language.  About  this  time  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  translating  into  the  German  language  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  and  Glover's  "  Leonidas."  In 
1753  he  obtained  the  place  of  regular  professor  in 
the  Carolinum,  and  afterwards  the  station  of  court 
counsellor.  He  died  in  1795.  Ebert  had  a  lively 
fancy  and  a  warm  imagination.  His  writings  col- 
lected by  himself  appeared  under  the  title  of  J.  A. 
Ebert's  "  Epistles  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,"  to 
which  another  volume  was  added  after  his  death. 

ECKHEL,  JOSEPH  HILARY,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
who  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  works  on 
coins,  medals,  and  other  remains  of  classical  antiquity. 
He  was  born  at  Enzerfeld  in  Austria  in  1737,  and 
after  becoming  a  member  of  the  society  of  St.  Igna- 
tius, he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Imperial  Cabi- 
net of  Medals,  and  professor  of  archaeology  at  Vi- 
enna. He  died  in  1798.  Eckhel  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  numismatics,  the 
principles  of  which  are  elaborately  developed  in  his 
treatise  entitled  "  Doctrina  Nummorura  Veterum." 
He  also  published  catalogues  of  the  ancient  coins  and 
gems  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  and  other  learned 
treatises.  His  first  work  was  "  Nummi  Veteres 
Anecdoti,"  1775. 

ECLUSE,  CHARLES.— This  eminent  naturalist 
was  born  at  Arras  in  1526.  As  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted his  education,  he  commenced  a  botanical 
tour,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  he  made 
many  extensive  collections  of  plants.  He  was  ulti- 
mately appointed  professor  of  botany  at  Leyden, 
where  he  resided  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1609.  Ecluse  published  many  valuable 
botanical  treatises,  but  his  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Rariorum  Plantarum  Historia." 

EDEN,  SIR  FREDERIC  MORTON,  baronet, 
a  British  diplomatist  and  statistical  writer  of  emi- 
nence. He  was  sent  ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1792, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  removed  to  Vienna. 
In  March  1794  he  quitted  that  court  for  Madrid; 
but,  returning  thither  again,  he  concluded  in  May 
1795  a  treaty  of  aUiance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  England  and  Austria.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Pali-Mall  in  November  1809.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  of  considerable  research,  en- 
titled "  The  State  of  the  Poor,  or  History  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes  in  England." 

EDGAR,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  was  the  son  of  King  Ed- 
mund. He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  959,  and 
managed  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
with  great  vigour  and  success.  He  maintained  a 
body  of  troops  to  control  the  mutinous  Northum- 
brians, and  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and 
fitted  oat  a  powerful  navy  to  protect  his  subjects 
from  the  Danes.     By  these  precautions  he  not  only 


prevented  invasion  from  the  Danes,  but  secured  the 
submission  of  the  independent  provinces  of  Wales 
and  Ireland,  and  the  surrounding  islands.  During 
the  reign  of  Edgar.,  wolves  were  nearly  extirpated 
from  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  by  exchanging 
a  tribute  from  Wales  for  payment  in  the  heads  of 
these  animals.  His  adventures  and  marriage  with 
the  l)eautiful  Elfrida,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, are  well  known.  He  died  in  975,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Edward  the  Martyr. 

EDGEWORTH  DE  FIRMONT,  HENRY  ES- 
SEX, a  celebrated  father  confessor  of  Louis  XVI., 
who  was  born  in  ]  745,  in  Ireland,  in  the  village  of 
Edgeworthtown.  His  father,  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man, adopted  the  Catholic  faith  with  his  family  and 
went  to  France.  His  piety  and  virtue  obtained  him, 
theconfidence  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  sisterof  Louis 
XVI.,  who  chose  him  for  her  confessor.  The  revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  the  king  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Elizabeth  was  an  angel  of  consolation  to 
her  brother  during  his  confinement,  and  by  her 
means  Louis  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Firmont,  who  then  lived  in  concealment  at 
Choisy-le-Roi,  under  the  name  of  Essex.  When  the 
king  was  informed  of  his  condemnation  he  re- 
quested a  delay  of  three  days  to  prepare  himself  to 
appear  before  his  God,  and  a  free  communication 
with  a  priest  of  his  own  choice.  This  was  Fldge- 
worth.  The  convention  assented  to  the  latter  re- 
quest, but  refused  the  respite.  Edgeworth  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolving  on  him  with  the  deepest 
devotion.  He  offered  personally  to  attend  the  king 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Edgeworth  ascended  the 
scaffold  with  him.  When  the  executioner  placed  the 
king  imder  the  guillotine,  Edgeworth  exclaimed, 
"  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven !"  and  the  axe 
fell.  Edgeworth  succeeded  in  escaping  from  France 
in  safety,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1796.  Pitt 
offered  him  a  pension  in  the  name  of  the  king,  which 
he  declined.  He  soon  after  followed  Louis  XVII I. 
to  Blankenburg  in  Brunswick  and  thence  to  Mittau. 
As  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  soothe  the  unhappy  in 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  he  lost  it  in 
services  of  benevolence.  In  1807  a  number  of 
French  prisoners  of  war  were  brought  to  Mittau, 
where  Edgeworth  was  living  with  Louis  XVIII.  A 
contagious  fever  made  the  most  dreadful  devastation 
among  them.  Edgeworth,  so  far  from  being  re- 
pelled by  the  danger,  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  was  himself  attacked  by  the  disease,  of 
which  he  died,  May  21,  1807.  The  duchess  of  An- 
gouleme  attended  him  in  his  sickness ;  the  royal 
family  followed  him  to  the  tomb,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
wrote  his  epitaph. 

EDGEWORTH,  RICHARD  LOVELL,  a  gentle- 
man distinguished  for  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
who  was  born  in  1744  at  Bath,  of  a  family  possessed 
of  landed  jiroperty  at  Edgeworthtown,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  and  Corpus  Christ!  Oxford,  after 
which  he  entered  at  the  Temple,  but  not  probably 
with  any  serious  intention  of  adopting  the  law  as  a 
profession.  Mechanics  and  general  literature  chiefly 
attracted  his  attention.  He  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Doctor  Erasmus  Darwin,  Mr.  Thomas  Day, 
and  other  men  of  congenial  pursuits,  to  whose  re- 
searches, as  well  as  his  own,  what  may  be  termed 
practical  philosophy  is  not  a  little  indebted.  In  17^  7 
he  contrived  a  telegraph,   with   regard   to  which. 
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however,  he  had  not  the  merit  of  having  started  the 
original  idea,  neither  did  he  bring  it  into  general 
use.  After  residing  some  years  in  England,  he  went 
to  France,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  direction  of 
some  works  on  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  resided  much  on  his  own  estate, 
occupying  himself  with  plans  for  constructing  rail- 
roads, draining  bogs,  and  other  undertakings  for  the 
improvement  of  agricultm-e,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. Much  of  his  time,  too,  was  devoted  to 
literature,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  daughter,  the 
celebrated  Maria  Edgeworth,  he  wrote  a  "  Treatise 
on  Practical  Education,"  one  on  "  Professional  Edu- 
cation," as  well  as  some  subsidiary  works,  all  re- 
markable for  the  air  of  good  sense  and  adaptation 
to  the  exigencies  of  common  life  which  they  exhibit. 
He  died  in  June  1317. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  married  four  wives,  of  whom  two 
were  sisters.      His  memoirs,  partly  written  by  him- 
self and  partly  by  his  daughter,  were  published  in 
1821.     Of  this  interesting  work  we  subjoin  a  brief 
specimen,  highly  illustrative  both  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
style  and  his  peculiar  facility   of  acquiring  know- 
ledge : — "  AVhen  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  which  had   considerable  eflect 
in  forming  the  principal  taste  of  my  life,  though  at 
first  view   it  seemed  to  concern  me  but  little.     A 
gentleman   and  his  wife,    on   their  way  to  Dublin, 
were  delayed  by  the  sickness  of  the  lady  at  a  wretched 
inn  at  Edgeworth  town.     My  mother  not  only  sent 
what  was  proper,  but  invited  the  distressed  travellers 
to  her  house,    and  took  such  ett'ectual  care  of  the 
sick   lady,  that   in   a  few  days    she  recovered  and 
pursued  her  journey.     When  my  mother  went  some 
time  afterwards  to  Dublin,  she  took  me  with  her. 
Mr.  Deane,  the  husband  of  the  sick  lady,  came  to 
see  my  mother ;  and  as  he  got  out  of  his  coach,  I 
observed  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  nice  maho- 
gany table,  and  some  uncommon  pieces  of  machinery, 
which  excited  my  curiosity  not  a  little.     These  were 
the  ))arts  of  an  electrical  machine   that  Mr.  Deane 
had  made,  and  which  he   presented  to  my  mother, 
in  hopes  that  it  might  be  of  service  in  alleviating  the 
effects  of  the   palsy  with  which   she  was   affected. 
.The  benevolent  countenance,  melodious  voice,   and 
grateful  conduct  of  this  gentleman,   made  a   great 
impression  on  my  young  mind.     I  was  i)ermitted, 
after  much  entreaty,  to  be  present  whilst  the  experi- 
ment was   going  on.     At  this  time  electricity  was 
but  little  known   in  Ireland,  and  its  fame  as  a  cure 
for  palsy  had  lieen  considerably  magnified.     It,   as 
usual,  excited  some  sensations  in  the  paralytic  limb 
on  the  first  trial.     One  of  the  experiments  on  my 
mother  failed  of  producing  a  shock,  and  Mr.  Deane 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.    I  had  observed  that 
the  wire  which  was  used  to  conduct  the  electric  fluid 
had,  as  it  hung  in  a  curve  from  the  instrument  to  my 
mother's  arm,  touched  the  hinge  of  a  table  which  was 
in  the  way  ;  and  I  had  the  courage  to  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  the  real  cause  of  failure.    Mr. 
Deane   was   so   well  pleased  with  my  observation, 
that  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  me,  and  in- 
A-iled  me  to  come  the  next  morning  to  see  his  study 
and  his  workshop.     I  was  sent  there  at  the  hour 
appointed,  and  the  good-natured  philoso))her  con- 
descended to  answer  a  number  of  questions  which 
my    eager    curiosity  suggested.       The    apartment 
and  its  contents  are   now  present  to   my  memory, 
.  though  it  is  near  sixty  years  since  I  was  there.    Mr. 


Deane  was  then  making  an  orrery,  which  he  after- 
wards bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
This  orrery  instantly  caught  my  attention;  but  a.s 
its  uses  could  not  be  explained  to  me,  he  very  wisely 
turned  my  attention  to  another  object,  and  showed 
me  the  engine  for  cutting  teeth  in  clock-wheels.  He 
was  then  finishing  some  large  wheels  for  his  orrery, 
and  he  explained  the  parts  and  uses  of  the  engine 
so  clearly  that  I  soon  understood  them." 

EDMONDSOX,  JOSEPH,  a  very  distinguished 
English  heraldic  writer  and  historian,  who  raised 
himself  by  persevering  industry  from  a  very  humble 
mechanical  calling.  His  principal  works  are  entitled 
"  A  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,"  and  the  "  Baro- 
nagium  Genealogicum."  He  died  in  London  in  17S6. 
EDMUX'D  I.,  an  able  and  spirited  English  prince, 
who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Athelstan  in  9-11.  One  of  his  most  cele- 
brated acts  was  the  conquering  of  Cumberland, 
which  he  bestowed  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on 
condition  of  homage.  This  prince  was  stabbed  at  a 
banquet  by  Leolf,  an  outlaw,  who  entered  among  the 
guests,  and  provoked  the  king  to  a  personal  attack 
upon  him.  Edmund  immediately  expired  of  the 
wound  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 

EDMUXD  II.,  s'urnamed  Ironside,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred  II.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1016  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  against  Canute,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at 
Assingden  in  Essex  in  consequence  of  the  defection 
of  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia.  A  compromise  was  then 
effected,  by  which  the  midland  and  northern  coun- 
ties were  assigned  to  Canute  and  the  southern  to 
Edmund,  but  he  was  soon  after  murdered  at  Oxford 
at  the  instigation  of  the  traitor  Edric.  This  event 
made  Canute  master  of  the  entire  kingdom ;  but  the 
hne  of  Edmund  was  again  partially  restored  by  the 
marriage  of  his  great  grand-daughter,  Matilda,  to 
Henry  I.  of  England. 

EDRED,  king  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  PMmund  I.  He  quelled  a  rebellion  of 
the  X'orthumbrian  Danes,  and  compelled  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  renew  his  homage  for  his  Eng- 
lish possessions.  Although  active  and  warlike,  he 
was  extremely  superstitious,  and  subservient  to  the 
celebrated  Dunstan,  abljot  of  Glastonbury.  Edred 
died  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  and  left  the  crown  to 
his  nephew,  Edwy. 

EDRIDGE,  HEXRY,  a  landscape  and  miniature 
painter  of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  at 
Paddington  in  17 GS.  His  earlier  portraits  are  prin- 
cipally drawn  on  paper,  with  black  lead  and  Indian 
ink.  It  was  in  later  years  only  that  he  made  those 
elaborate  and  highly  finished  pictures,  uniting  the 
depth  and  richness  of  oil-painting  with  the  freedom 
and  freshness  of  water-colours,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  specimens  in  England.     He  died  in  1S21. 

EDWARD  THE  ELDER,  king  of  England,  was 
the  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  901;  but  he  was  opposed  by  Ethelwald,  the  son  of 
hisfather's'eldestbrother,who  claimed  the  crown;  but 
this  insurrection  ended  with  the  death  of  Ethelwald 
in  battle.  The  reign  of  Edward  was  further  dis- 
tinguished by  success  over  the  Anglicised  and  foreign 
Danes.  He  fortified  many  inland  towns,  acquired 
dominion  over  Xorthumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and 
subdued  several  of  the  Welsh  tribes.  He  died  after 
a  reign  of  twenty- four  years  in  925. 
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EDWARD,  surivamed  the  Martyr,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  son  of  Edgar,  and  succeeded  liis  father 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  975-  His  step-mother,  El- 
rida,  wished  to  raise  her  own  son  Ethelred  to  the 
throne,  hut  was  opposed  by  Dunstan,  through  whose 
exertions  Edward  was  ])eaceably  crowned.  His 
short  reign  was  chielly  distinguished  by  the  disputes 
between  Dunstan  and  the  foreign  monks  on  one  side, 
and  the  secular  clergy  on  the  other.  The  young 
king  paid  little  attention  to  any  thing  but  the  chase, 
which  led  to  his  unhappy  death.  Hunting  one  day 
in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  separated  from  his  attendants, 
and  repaired  to  Corfe  Castle,  where  Elfrida  resided. 
After  paying  his  respects  to  her,  he  requested  a  glass 
of  litjuor,  and,  as  he  was  drinking  it  on  horseback, 
one  of  Elfrida's  servants  gave  him  a  deep  stab  be- 
hind. He  immediately  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  but, 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  was  dragged  in  the 
stirrup  until  he  died.  The  pity  caused  by  his  inno- 
cence and  misfortune  induced  the  people  to  regard 
him  as  a  martyr.     He  had  reigned  only  four  years. 

EDWARD,  surnamed  the  C'onfessor,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Ethelred  II.  On  the  death  of  his 
maternal  brother  Hardicanute  the  Dane  in  1041,  he 
was  called  to  the  throne,  and  thus  renewed  the  Saxon 
line.  He  was  not  the  immediate  heir,  as  his  brother 
Edmund  Ironside  had  left  sons  ;  but,  as  he  received 
the  support  of  Godwin  earl  of  Kent,  on  condition  of 
marrying  his  daughter  Editha,  his  claim  was  es- 
tablished. Edward  was  a  weak  and  superstitious 
but  well-intentioned  prince,  who  acquired  the  love 
of  his  sui)jects  by  his  monkish  sanctity,  and  care  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Having  been  educated 
in  Normandy,  he  introduced  so  many  natives  of  that 
country  to  his  court,  that  the  French  language  and 
manners  became  prevalent  in  this  country,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  Earl  Godwin  and  his  sons  :  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  rebellion  took  place,  and  Ed- 
ward was  forced  to  dismiss  his  foreign  favourites. 
Perceiving  that  the  youth  and  weakness  of  his  son 
Edgar  Atheling  would  not  secure  the  succession 
against  the  power  and  ability  of  Harold,  the  son  of 
Godwin,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  kinsman,  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  in  whose  favour  it  has  been 
asserted,  with  little  probability,  that  he  executed  a 
•will.  He  died  in  1066,  leaving  the  point  of  the  suc- 
cession undetermined ;  and  with  him  ended  the 
Saxon  line  of  kings.  Edward  caused  a  body  of  laws 
to  be  compiled  from  those  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  and  Al- 
fred, to  which  the  nation  was  long  fondly  attached. 

EDWARD,  the  first  king.of  England  of  the  Norman 
line  who  bore  this  name,  was  a  son  of  Henry  III., 
and  was  born  at  Winchester  in  1239.  The  contests 
between  his  father  and  the  barons  called  him  early 
into  active  life,  and  he  finally  Cjuelled  all  resistance 
to  the  royal  authority  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Lei- 
cester at  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Palestine,  >vhere  he  signalized  himself 
on  many  occasions,  and  inspired  so  much  terror  that 
an  assassin  was  employed  to  dispatch  him,  from 
whom  he  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which,  as  tra- 
dition reports,  being  supposed  to  be  from  a  poisoned 
weapon,  was  extracted  by  his  faithful  consort,  Eleanor 
of  Castile.  On  assuming  the  government  he  acted 
with  great  vigour  in  the  repression  of  the  lawlessness 
of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  but  often  evinced  an  arbitrary  and  grasp- 
ing disposition. 

In  1276  Edward  sumaioned  Llewellyn,  prince  of 


Wales,  to  do  him  homage,  and  upon  his  refusal,  ex- 
cept on  certain  conditions,  commenced  tlie  war  which 
ended  in  the  annexation  of  that  principality  to  the 
English  crown  in  1283.  Edward  then  spent  some 
time  abroad  in  meditating  a  peace  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Arragon,  and  on  his  return 
commenced  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  The  expense  attendant  upon  this 
strong  but  unprincipled  policy  was  such  that  Ed- 
ward was  necessitated  to  use  every  expedient  to  raise 
supplies  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  the  twenty-  third 
year  of  his  reign,  he  summoned  to  parliament  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  ; 
this  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  true  epoch  of 
the  formation  of  a  House  of  Commons  in  this  coun- 
try. After  his  return  from  the  Scottish  expedition 
in  1296,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Baliol, 
he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  clergy,  who, 
supported  by  the  pope,  refused  to  submit  to  a  tax 
which  he  had  imposed  on  them.  Edward  forced 
their  compliance  by  placing  them  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  His  frequent  exj)edients  to  raise 
money  at  length  produced  great  discontent  among 
the  nobles  and  people  also,  which  obliged  him  to 
confirm  the  great  charter  and  charter  of  forests,  and 
also  to  give  other  securities  in  favour  of  public 
liberty.  He  then  made  a  campaign  in  Flanders 
against  France,  which  terminated  with  the  recovery 
of  Guienne,  and  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  King  Philip. 

Meantime  new  commotions  took  place  in  Scotland, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  William  Wal- 
lace. These  transactions  recalled  Edward  from  Flan- 
ders, who  hastened  to  the  borders  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  The  events  of  this  interesting  cam- 
paign cannot  be  detailed  here  ;  but  the  ignominious 
execution  of  the  brave  Wallace  in  1303,  as  a  traitor, 
forms  a  blot  in  the  character  of  Edward.  Neither 
did  it  avail,  since  Robert  Bruce  was  able  in  1306  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  confederacy. 
Highly  indignant  at  this  determined  spirit  of  resist- 
ance, Edward  vowed  revenge  against  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  and,  assembling  another  army,  was 
on  the  point  of  passing  the  border  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  sickness,  and  died  at  Burgh-upon- Sands, 
near  Carlisle,  in  1307,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age  and  thirty-ninth  of  his  reign.  Few  princes  have 
exhibited  more  vigour  in  action  or  policy  in  council 
than  Edward  I.  His  enterprses  were  directed  to 
permanent  advantages  rather  than  to  mere  personal 
ambition  and  temporary  splendour.  Nor  was  he  less 
intent  upon  the  internal  improvement  of  his  king- 
dom than  its  external  importance.  The  laws  of  the 
realm  obtained  so  much  additional  order  and  pre- 
cision during  his  ^reign  that  he  has  been  called  the 
English  Justinian.  He  passed  an  act  of  mortmain, 
protected  and  encouraged  commerce,  and  in  his  reign 
first  originated  the  society  of  merchant  adventurers. 
The  manners  of  this  able  sovereign  were  courteous 
and  his  person  majestic,  although  the  dispropor- 
tionate length  of  his  legs  gave  him  the  pojmlar  sur- 
name of  Longshanks.  He  left  a  son  and  three 
daughters  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1290, 
and  two  sons  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret  of  France. 

EDWARD  II.,  bom  at  Caernarvon  Castle  in  1284, 
was  the  first  English  prince  of  Wales.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Edward  I.  in  1307.  He  was  of 
an  agreeable  figure  and  mild  disposition,  but  indolent 
and  fond  of  pleasure.     After  marching  a  little  way 
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into  Scotland  with  the  army  collected  by  his  father, 
he  returned,  dismissed  his  troops,  and  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  amusement.  His  first  step  was 
to  recall  Piers  Gaveston,  a  young  Gascon,  whom  his 
father  had  banished,  and  whom  he  created  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  married  to  his  niece.  He  then  went 
over  to  France  to  espouse  the  princess  Isabella,  to 
whom  he  had  been  contracted  by  his  father.  Soon 
after  his  return  the  barons  associated  against  the 
favourite  Gaveston,  whom  they  more  than  once 
obliged  the  king  to  send  away.  He  was,  however, 
as  constantly  recalled  when  the  immediate  danger 
was  over,  until  an  open  rebellion  took  place;  and, 
the  person  of  Gaveston  being  captured,  he  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  pubhc  enemy.  In  13] 4  Edward  assem- 
bled an  immense  army  to  check  the  progress  of  Robert 
Bruce,  but  was  completely  defeated  at  Bannockburn. 
After  the  death  of  Gaveston  he  selected  a  (similar 
minion  in  the  person  of  Hugh  Spenser,  a  young  no- 
bleman whose  father  was  living,  and  upon  whom  he 
lavished  favours  of  every  kind  until  the  barons  again 
rebelled,  and,  the  parliament  dooming  the  Spensers 
to  exile,  the  king  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  sentence. 
Edward,  however,  on  this  occasion,  in  concert  with 
the  Spensers,  contrived  to  raise  troops  and  attack  the 
barons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  cousin,  the  earl 
of  Lancaster,  who,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  executed 
at  Pomfret.  Sever;il  others  also  suffered,  and  the 
Spensers  were  enriched  with  the  spoils.  Edward 
subsequently  made  another  fruitless  attempt  against 
Scotland,  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  of 
thirteen  years. 

In  1324  Queen  Isabella  went  to  France  to  settle 
some  disputes  in  relation  to  Guienne,  and  while 
there  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  several 
English  fugitives,  in  whose  hatred  to  the  Spensers 
she  participated.  Among  those  was  Roger  Morti- 
mer, a  young  baron  of  the  Welsh  marches,  between 
whom  and  Isabella  a  criminal  intercourse  succeeded ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  queen  was  still  more 
determined  upon  the  nain  of  her  weak  and  unhappy 
husband.  Having  formed  an  association  with  all 
the  English  malcontents,  and  being  aided  with  a 
force  by  the  count  of  Hainault,  she  embarked  for 
England  in  September  1326,  and  landed  in  Suffolk. 
Her  forces  seized  the  Tower  of  London  and  other 
fortresses,  captured  and  executed  both  the  Spensers 
without  trial,  and  at  length  took  the  king  prisoner, 
who  had  concealed  himself  in  Wales  with  a  view  of 
escaping  to  Ireland.  The  unfortunate  Edward  was 
confined  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  in  January  132/ 
his  deposition  was  unanimously  voted  in  parhament 
on  the  ground  of  incapacity  and  misgovernment. 
A  resignation  of  the  crown  was  soon  after  extorted 
from  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to  Berkeley  Castle, 
where  Mortimer  despatched  two  ruffians,  who  it  is 
said  murdered  him  on  the  21st  of  September,  1327, 
introducing  a  red-hot  iron  into  his  bowels,  that  no  ex- 
ternal marks  of  violence  might  remain. 

EDWARD  III.,  son  of  Edward  II.  by  IsabeUa  of 
France,  was  born  in  1313.  On  his  father's  deposi- 
tion in  1327  he  was  proclaimed  king  under  a  council 
of  regency,  while  his  mother's  paramour  Mortimer 
really  possessed  the  principal  power  in  the  state. 
The  pride  and  oppression  of  Mortimer  soon  became 
so  intolerable  that  a  general  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  young 
king  himself,  who  now,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  could 
ill  brook  the  ascendency  of  his  mother's  minion. 


The  result  was  the  seizure  of  Mortimer  in  the  castle 
of  Nottingham,  where  he  lodged  with  the  queen,  and 
his  immediate  execution  upon  a  gibbet.  The  queen 
was  also  confined  to  her  house  with  a  reduced  al- 
lowance, and,  although  treated  with  outward  respect, 
never  again  recovered  any  degree  of  authority. 

Edward  first  directed  his  attention  to  Scotland. 
Assisted  by  some  principal  English  nobles  who  en- 
joyed estates  in  that  country  which  were  withheld 
from  them  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty, 
Edward  Baliol,  son  of  the  John  Baliol  to  whom  the 
crown  had  been  awarded  by  Edwai'd  I.,  raised  a 
force,  and  defeating  the  Scots  in  a  great  battle,  set 
aside  David  Bruce,  then  a  minor,  and  was  crowned 
at  Scone  in  1332.  Baliol  being  driven  away  on  the 
departure  of  his  English  auxiliaries,  applied  to  Ed- 
ward, who  levied  a  well-apportioned  army,  with  which 
he  defeated  the  regent  Douglas  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Hahdown  Hill  in  July  1333.  This  victory 
produced  the  restoration  of  Baliol,  who  was  how- 
ever again  expelled  and  again  restored  until  the  am- 
bition of  Edward  was  called  off  by  a  still  more  splen- 
did object. 

The  crown  of  France  by  the  Salique  law  having  de- 
volved to  Philip  de  Valois,  cousin-german  to  the  de- 
ceased king  Charles  the  Fair,  Edward  was  induced 
to  claim  it  in  the  right  of  his  mother,  that  monarch's 
sister.  There  existed  other  claims  that  were  su- 
perior, but  these  considerations  weighed  very  little 
with  a  young  ambitious  monarch  eager  for  conquest 
and  glory.  The  first  hostiUties  produced  nothing  of 
much  moment.  Edward,  in  order  to  obtain  fresh 
supplies,  made  concessions  to  parliament  which  he 
never  intended  to  keep ;  and  finding  his  territory  of 
Guienne  threatened,  he  sent  over  a  force  for  its  de- 
fence, and  quickly  followed,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Edward  the  celebrated  black  prince,  all  his  chief 
nobility,  and  30,000  men.  The  memorable  battle  of 
Crecy  followed,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  siege  of 
Calais.  In  the  mean  time  David  Bruce  having  re- 
covered the  throne  of  Scotland,  made  an  incursion 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  into  England,  but  being 
met  at  Durham  by  a  much  inferior  force,  raised  by 
Queen  Philippa,  and  headed  by  Lord  Percy,  he  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  with  many  of  his 
principal  nobles.  Philippa  went  over  to  her  husband 
at  Calais,  and  by  her  interference  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre  and  five  other  citi- 
zens, whom  Edward  on  the  capitulation  of  the  place 
had  determined  to  execute  in  revenge  for  his  long 
detention  in  the  siege.  In  1348  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded with  France. 

The  year  1349  was  distinguished  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  garter,  which,  owing  to  the 
fame  and  chivalrous  character  of  Edward  and  his 
eldest  son,  soon  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
orders  of  knighthood  in  Europe.  Philip,  king  of 
France,  dying  in  1350,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John, 
the  commencement  of  whose  reign  abounded  with 
intestine  commotions,  and  in  1355  Edward  again  in- 
vaded France  on  the  side  of  Calais,  while  the  black 
prince  at  the  same  time  led  a  large  army  from  Gas- 
cony.  Both  these  expeditions  were  attended  with 
much  plunder  and  devastation,  and  Edward,  being 
recalled  home  by  a  Scottish  inroad,  soon  repelled  it, 
and  retaliated  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  from  Ber- 
wick to  Edinburgh.  During  this  time  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  penetrated  from  Guienne  to  the  heart  of 
France,  where  he  was  opposed  by  King  John  at  the 
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head  of  an  array  nearly  five  times  more  numerous. 
The  celebrated  l)attle  of  Poictiers  ensued,  in  which 
the  French  monarch  being  taken  prisoner,  Edward 
held  at  the  same  time  in  captivity  the  kings  of  France 
and 'Scotland,  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies. 
John  was  brought  to  England  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  David  was  soon  after  liberated 
U])on  ransom. 

A  truce  had  been  made  with  France  after  the  battle 
of  Poictiers,  at  the  expiration  of  which  in  1359  Ed- 
ward once  more  passed  over  to  Calais  with  a  large 
army  and  desolated  the  provinces  of  Picardy  and 
Champagne,  but  at  length  consented  to  a  peace  which 
was  concluded  in  May  13G0.  Besides  the  stipula- 
tion of  a  large  ransom  for  King  John,  several  pro- 
vinces and  districts  in  the  south-west  of  France  and 
neighbourhood  of  Calais  were  yielded  to  Edward, 
who  in  his  turn  resigned  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
France  and  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  successor  of 
John,  Charles  V.,  invaded  the  provinces  entrusted  to 
Prince  Edward,  then  in  the  last  stage  of  declining 
health,  and  Edward  had  the  mortification  of  witness- 
ing the  gradual  loss  of  all  his  French  possessions 
except  Boufdeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  of  all  his  con- 
quests except  Calais.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  was 
in  other  respects  unfortunate ;  becoming  a  widower, 
he  fell  into  a  species  of  dotage,  and  an  artful  mis- 
tress named  Alice  Piers  so  abused  her  influence,  that 
on  a  parliamentary  remonstrance  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dismiss  her.  His  administration  also  became 
impopular,  and  he  had  the  aflfliction  of  witnessing 
his  heroic  son  Edward  sink  a  victim  to  a  lingering 
illness,  which  calamity  he  survived  about  a  year, 
dying  on  the  21st  of  June  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  and  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

EDWARD,  Prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the  Black 
Prince. — This  brave  and  chivalric  prince  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  of  Hainault. 
He  was  born  in  1330,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ac- 
companied his  father  in  his  invasion  of  France  and 
received  from  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The 
victory  of  Crecy,  which  King  Edward  left  principally 
to  the  exertions  of  the  force  under  his  son's  com- 
mand, to  use  that  king's  language,  "  showed  that  he 
merited  his  spurs ;"  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  assumed  the  motto  of  "  Ich  dien"  (I  serve),  used 
by  all  succeeding  princes  of  Wales,  and  derived  it  is 
said  from  the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  slain  in 
that  battle,  which  tradition  however  later  antiquaries 
seem  disposed  to  discredit. 

In  1355  Edward  commanded  the  army  which  in- 
vaded France  from  Gascony,  and  the  next  year  fought 
the  great  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  courtesy  with  which  he 
treated  his  prisoner  King  John.  By  the  peace  of 
Bretagne  his  father  had  obtained  the  provinces  of 
Poictou,  Saintonge,  Perigeux,  Limousin,  &c.,  which 
he  annexed  to  Guienne  and  formed  into  a  sovereignty 
for  his  son  under  the  title  of  the  jirincijjality  of 
Aquitain.  There  the  prince  took  up  his  residence, 
and  at  his  court  Pedro  the  Cruel  sought  refuge  when 
driven  from  his  throne  by  his  natural  brother  Henry 
of  Trastamare.  Edward  undertook  the  re-establish- 
ment of  this  tyrant,  which  he  accomplished,  but  lost 
his  health  in  the  enterprise.  Disappointed  by  the 
perfidy  of  Pedro  of  the  stipulated  reimbursements, 
the  taxes  he  was  obliged  to  levy  on  his  new  subjects 
rendered  his  government  unpopular,  and  an  ap])eal 
was  made  to  the  king  of  France  as  his  liege  lord,  who 


summoned  him  as  his  vassal  to  appear  at  Paris.  "  I 
will  come,"  replied  the  angry  prince,  "  but  it  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  (30,000  men."  His  health  however 
was  too  far  declined  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field 
when  the  king  of  France  invaded  his  dominions,  and 
having  suflfered  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  ge- 
nerals defeated  he  withdrew  to  England,  and  after 
lingering  some  time  died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1376, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  leaving  an  only  son,  aftenvards 
Richard  II. 

Edward  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
his  monument,  of  which  we  furnish  a  sketch,  is  still 
in  good  preservation. 
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EDWARD  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  born  in  1441 . 
His  father,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  was  grandson  of 
Edward,  earl  of  Cambridge  and  duke  of  York,  fourth 
son  of  Edward  HI.,  while  the  Lancaster  branch  de- 
scended from  John  of  Gaunt,  the  third  son.  The 
York  line  had  intermarried  with  the  female  descend- 
ants of  Lionel,  the  second  son,  which  gave  it  the  pre- 
ferable right  to  the  crown.  Edward  on  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  as- 
sumed his  title,  and  having  entered  London  was  de- 
clared king  by  acclamation  in  1461.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  had  to  fight  for  his  crown  against  an 
army  of  60,000  Lancastrians  assembled  in  Yorkshire, 
and  the  field  of  Towton  confirmed  his  title  by  a  de- 
cisive victory. 

Although  the  high-spirited  Margaret  was  enabled 
by  the  aid  of  Louis  XI.  of  France  again  to  take  the 
field,  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Hexham  in  May  1464 
obliged  her  to  return  to  Flanders  and  leave  her  hus- 
band, the  imbecile  Henry,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who  immured  him  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Freed  from  warlike  cares,  Edward  indulged 
himself  in  the  gallantries  too  common  to  his  age 
and  station,  and  by  a  marriage  of  passion  with  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby, 
a  Lancastrian,  betrayed  himself  into  very  serious 
difficulties,  since  at  the  same  time  he  had  despatched 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  negotiate  a  marriage  for  him 
with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France,, 
so  that  he  at  once  offended  two  royal  houses  and  his, 
powerful  friend  Warwick. 

Aided  by  France,  Wai-wick,  who  had  contracted  his 
daughters  to  the  Lancastrian  Prince  Edward,  landed 
with  Clarence  and  some  other  lords  at  Dartmouth, 
and  such  was  his  popularity  that  he  quickly  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  with  whom  he 
marched  to  encounter  Edward.  They  apjiroached 
each  other  near  Nottingham,  where  the  king  by  the 
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treacliery  of  Montague,  in  whom  he  p>aced  great 
confidence,  had  nearly  been  betrayed  into  the  hand^ 
of  his  enemies.  He  had  just  time  to  mount  on 
horseback,  and  with  a  few  attendants  proceeded  to 
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Lynn,  where  he  instantly  embarked,  and  reached  a 
])ort  in  Holland,  leaving  Warwick  in  full  possession 
of  his  kingdom  eleven  days  after  he  had  set  his  foot 
in  it.  Henry's  title  was  again  recognised  by  parlia- 
ment, and  Warwick  and  Clarence  were  declared  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom.  Edward,  who  at  first  had  been 
received  rather  coldly  by  his  brother-in-law  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  at  length  secretly  assisted  by  him 
with  a  small  squadron  of  ships  and  a  force  of  about 
2000  men,  with  which  he  safely  reached  Ravens])ur 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  his  forces  quickly  increased  by 
partisans  from  all  quarters,  and  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  march  to  London,  where,  through  the  inlluence  of 
many  rich  merchants  who  had  advanced  him  money, 
he  obtained  entrance  as  king,  and  the  unfortunate 
Henry  again  became  prisoner.  Warwick  advanced 
against  him  as  far  asBarnet,where,  onthe  14th  of  April, 
1471,  was  fought  another  great  battle,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Warwick  and  a  decisive  victory  on  the 
part  of  Edward.  On  the  same  day  Queen  Margaret  and 
her  son  Edward  landed  at  Weymouth  and  marched 
into  Gloucestershire,  where  she  was  met  by  the  vic- 
torious Edward,  who  totally  defeated  her  at  Tewkes- 
bury. The  queen  and  her  son  Edward  lieing  taken 
prisoners  and  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  victor, 
Edward  asked  the  latter  how  he  dared  to  invade  his 
dominions.  On  receiving  a  spirited  answer,  he  basely 
struck  the  captive  prince  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet, 
the  signal  for  immediate  massacre  by  the  king's  bro- 
thers and  other  nobles  attendant.  Margaret  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  Henry  VL  soon  after 
died,  but  whether  by  violence  or  disease  is  uncertain. 
Edward  now  once  more  resigned  himself  to  pleasure 
and  gaiety  until  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  French 
conquests.  Baffled  by  the  arts,  intrigues,  and  money 
of  Louis  XL  (which  he  condescended  to  accept),  these 
attempts  ended  in  nothing  of  importance. 

The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  Clarence,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  ill-will  was  the  attainder  of  Clarence, 
who  was  indulged  in  his  desire  of  meeting  his  death 
by  immersion  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine.j     Edward 


was  preparing  for  another  expedition  against  France 
when  he  died  in  April  1483,  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  He  lefk 
two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Edward  IV.  possessed 
some  ability  and  activity,  but  was  however  more 
showy  than  solid.  His  valour  was  stained  l)y  cruelty, 
and  he  was  less  fitted  to  prevent  evils  than  by  his 
courage  and  enter])rise  to  remedy  them. 

EDWARD  v.,  king  of  England,  the  eldest  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  1483.  His  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  regent,  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
young  king  and  his  brother,  who  were  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  to  be  smothered,  but  nothing  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  respecting  this  event.  But 
two  bodies,  answering  their  description,  being  found 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  their  apartment,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  taken  uj)  by  that  king's 
order  and  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

EDWARD  VL,  king  of  England,  son  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour,  was  born  in  1538.  At  his 
father's  death  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  and,  as 
he  did  not  live  to  attain  majority,  the  public  acts  of 
his  reign  are  to  be  deemed  those  of  his  counsellors. 
His  education  was  entrusted  to  men  of  the  first  cha- 
racter for  learning,  among  whom  were  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  and  Sir  John  Cheke.  The  progress  of  the 
young  king,  whose  disposition  was  very  docile  and 
amiable,  was  great,  especially  in  classical  acquire- 
ments, and  a  rooted  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 


formation,  but  his  reign  was  onthe  whole  tumultuous 
and  unsettled.  After  his  father's  death  his  maternal 
uncle,  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  became  protector, 
but  his  administration  raised  up  such  powerful  ene- 
mies that  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Edward 
was  much  aflHicted  at  the  necessity  of  consenting  to 
his  execution,  and  with  equal  reluctance  consented  to 
the  death  of  a  fanatical  female,  named  Joan  Bocher, 
who  was  sentenced  to  the  flames  for  heresy. 

When  Cranmer  urged  Edward  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  her  execution,  he  long  resisted,  and  at  length, 
overcome  by  his  importunities,  told  him  that  if  it 
was  wrong  the  guilt  lay  with  him.  After  the  death 
of  Somerset,  Dudley,  ckd<e  of  Northumlierland,  be- 
came all-])owerful,  and  through  his  influence  Ed- 
ward, in  a  declining  state  of  health,  was  induced  to 
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set  aside  the  succession  of  both  his  sisters,  and  to 
settle  the  crown  upon  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  claiming 
through  his  father's  younger  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk.  His  decease,  from  a  pulmonary  complaint, 
took  place  in  July  1 553,  in  the  si.\teenth  year  of  his 
age  and  seventh  of  his  reign. 

EDWARD,  CHARLES,  called  the  Pretender,  and 
grandson  of  James  II.,  was  a  son  of  James  Edward 
and  Clementine  daughter  of  Prince  Sobiesky.  He 
was  born  in  1 720  at  Rome,  where  his  father  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  popes  Clement  XI.  and  Innocent 
XIII.  The  last  scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
from  the  very  cradle  he  was  inspired  with  an  impulse 
that  induced  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Supported  by  the  court  of  Rome,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1742,  disguised  as  a  Spanish  courier,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  to  his  views  Louis  XV.  15,000  men 
were  on  the  point  of  sailing  from  Dunkirk  to  this 
country,  when  the  English  admiral  Norris  dispersed 
the  whole  French  fleet  before  it  had  gained  the  open 
sea.  This  prevented  the  French  covut  from  under- 
taking a  second  expedition ;  all  the  requests  of  Ed- 
ward were  in  vain,  and  he  now  resolved  to  trust  to 
his  own  exertions. 

With  borrowed  money,  and  seven  trusty  officers, 
Charles  Edward  landed  like  a  knight-errant  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1745,  on  the  north-western  coast  of 
Scotland,  from  a  ship  which  contained  arms  for  1 500 
men.  The  attempt  succeeded,  and  he  fovmd  so 
many  adherents  among  the  discontented  Scotch 
nobles,  who  went  over  to  his  party,  together  with 
the  Highlanders  under  them,  that  he  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  a  small  army.  With  this  he  marched 
forward,  conquered  the  British  troops  which  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him  from  Edinburgh,  captured 
Perth,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  regent 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  also  took 
Edinburgh  on  the  1 9th  of  September,  1745,  where  he 
was  once  more  proclaimed  regent.  In  September 
1745  he  defeated  at  Preston  Pans  an  army  of  4000 
English.  His  force  was  now  7000  strong.  With 
this  he  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  which, 
after  three  days,  surrendered,  and  supplied  him  with 
a  great  number  of  arms.  He  now  caused  his  father 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  himself  regent  of  Eng- 
land, removed  his  head-quarters  to  Manchester,  and 
soon  found  himself  within  100  miles  of  London, 
where  many  of  his  friends  awaited  his  arrival. 

The  rapid  successes  of  the  young  prince  made  the 
government  tremble,  and  a  part  of  the  English  forces 
in  Germany  was  recalled.  Want  of  support,  dis- 
union and  jealousy  among  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  some  errors,  and  the  superior  force  opposed 
to  him,  compelled  Prince  Edward  to  retire  in  the 
beginning  of  1746.  The  victory  at  Falkirk  was  his 
last,  but  in  a  final  attempt  he  risked  the  battle  of 
Culloden  against  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  which 
his  army  was  defeated  and  entirely  dispersed.  The 
prince  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  through  the 
wilds  of  Scotland,  and  the  price  of  30,000Z.  sterling 
was  set  upon  his  head.  He  however  escaped,  and 
was  joined  by  a  faithful  Scottish  nobleman;  they 
escaped  detection  by  sailing  in  a  miserable  skiff 
.from  island  to  island,  and  wandering  from  valley  to 
valley,  pursued  by  a  thousand  dangers  ;  for  constant 
search  was  made  for  Charles  in  every  direction.  At 
Lochnanach  he  was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  one  of  the  French  frigates  which  had  been  sent 
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for  his  rescue,  and  five  months  after  the  defeat  of 
Culloden  he  arrived  in  France  destitute  of  every 
thing.  By  the  interest  of  Madame  de  Pompadour 
Prince  Edward  now  received  an  annual  pension  of 
200,000  livres  for  life;  he  had  also  12,000  doubloons 
yearly  from  Spain. 

The  peace  of  Ai.x-la-Chapelle  deprived  him  of  all 
prospect  of  recovering  the  throne  of  England,  and 
when  he  heard  that  his  own  removal  from  France 
was  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  peace  his  anger  knew 
no  bounds.  Indeed  it  became  necessary  to  carry 
him  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  He 
went  to  Rome,  the  residence  of  his  father,  James  III., 
but  his  relations  to  that  court  were  changed  after  his 
father's  death.  He  therefore  went  to  Florence  till 
Pius  VI.  recalled  him  to  Rome  by  withdrawing  his 
pension.  That  his  family  might  not  become  extinct 
he  married,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  a 
princess  of  Stolberg-Gedern,  but  his  violence  led  to  a 
separation  in  1780,  and  he  died  in  January  1788. 
Three  years,  before,  he  sent  for  his  natural  daughter 
from  France,  legitimated  her,  and  declared  her,  on 
his  royal  authority,  his  lawful  heiress  under  the  title 
of  countess  of  Albany.  His  body  was  carried  to 
Frascati,  and  entombed  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  king. 
A  sceptre,  crown,  sword,  and  the  escutcheons  of 
England  and  Scotland,  adorned  his  coffin,  and  his 
only  brother  then  living,  the  cardinal  of  York,  per- 
formed the  funeral  service  for  "  dead  King  Charles." 
The  cardinal  of  York  received  from  this  country  an 
annual  pension  of  4000/.  sterling  from  the  year  1799, 
and  died  at  Frascati  in  July  1807. 

EDWARDS,  BRYAN,  was  born  at  Westbury  in 
Wiltshire,  in  1743.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
adverse  circumstances,  he  acquired  the  protection  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  a  person  possessed  of  great  pro- 
perty in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  He  inherited  not 
only  the  large  fortune  of  his  uncle,  but  of  a  Mr. 
Hume  of  Jamaica,  and,  becoming  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, returned  to  England,  and  in  1796  took  his 
seat  for  the  borough  of  Grampound,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  his  death  in  July  1800.  His  first  pub- 
lication was  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Trade  of  the  West  India  Islands  with  the  United 
States,  1784,"  this  was  followed  by  his  "  Speech  on 
the  Slave  Trade,"  but  his  most  distinguished  per- 
formance is  his  "  History,  Civil  and  Commercial,  of 
the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  1793."  A 
new  edition  of  this  work,  published  after  his  death 
in  1801,  includes  a  history  of  St.  Domingo.  Mr. 
Edwards  also  published  in  1796  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  Jamaica  in  regard 
to  the  Maroon  Negroes."  All  these  works  are  va- 
luable for  their  information,  and  are  written  with 
ease  and  elegance. 

EDWARDS,  WILLIAM,  a  very  skilful  self- 
taught  architect,  born  in  Glamorganshire  in  1719 
The  life  of  this  extraordinary  individual  furnishes  an 
interesting  example  of  the  progress  of  genius  under 
the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a  farmer  who  died  when  he  was 
only  two  years  old,  and  he  employed  himself  with  two 
brothers^and  a  sister  on  the  farm  with  their  mother 
till  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  When  he 
was  not  more  than  fifteen,  however,  he  frequently 
repaired  the  walls  or  stone  fences  of  the  farm ;  a 
species  of  fence  which,  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Wales  knows,  is  common  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. He  was  observed  to  perform  his  work  in  a  style 
*  2  R 
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uncommonly  neat  and  firm,  and  with  an  expedition 
equalled  by  few. 

Some  friends,  who  had  noticed  his  work,  advised 
his  elder  brother  to  encourage  him  in  this  employ- 
ment, not  only  on  the  family  farm,  hut  in  the  service 
of  any  neighbours  who  should  desire  to  engage  him. 
William  readily  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  worked 
almost  continually  at  wall-building,  for  which  occu- 
pation his  talents  were  in  eager  request.  The  fences 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  technically  denomi- 
nated dry  walls  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
constructed  without  mortar.  All  this  time  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  it  should  be  remarked,  added 
his  regular  earnings  to  the  common  stock  of  his  mo- 
ther and  brothers,  who  were  pursuing  the  business 
of  their  farm. 

When  he  had  long  e.vercised  his  ingenuity  in  this 
way,  some  masons  regularly  trained  to  their  calling 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  in  order  to  erect  a  shed 
for  horse-shoeing  at  a  smith's  farrier's  there.  Ad- 
miring the  neatness  with  which  these  artificers  con- 
structed the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  the  shed,  Wil- 
liam felt  an.vious  to  emulate  their  skill;  he  often 
left  his  own  work  and  repaired  to  a  field  opposite  the 
smith's  shop,  where  the  masons  were  employed. 
Here  he  first  remarked,  that  with  the  common  ma- 
son's hammer  of  the  country,  one  end  of  which  is  an 
axe,  they  were  enabled  to  dress  their  stones  so  neatly; 
and  this  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal 
reason  why  he  could  not  do  the  same  arose  from 
his  hammer  not  been  steeled.  He  accordingly  lost 
no  time  in  procuring  hammers  better  suited  to  his 
pxu-pose,  and  soon  found  that  he  could  execute  his 
dry-walling  much  better  and  with  a  neatness  far  sur- 
])assing  his  former  woi-k.  Being  thus  furnished  with 
tools,  and  having  acquired  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
them,  he  aspired  to  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  his 
profession,  hoping,  from  a  dry  wall  builder,  to  be- 
come a  builder  of  houses.  Shortly  after  this,  he,  in 
fact,  undertook  to  build  a  little  workshop  for  a  neigh- 
bour, and  obtained  great  credit  for  the  propriety 
with  which  he  performed  his  contract. 

At  length  he  was  employed  to  erect  a  mill  in  his 
own  parish,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  principles  of  an  arch. 
Having  completed  this  mill,  it  did  not  meet  with 
Tierely  "  faint  praise,"  but  was  admired  by  approved 
mdges  of  masonry,  so  that  he  was  now  considered 
iis  the  best  workman  in  that  ])art  of  the  country. 
"  Employment  was  thrust  upon  him  on  better 
grounds  than  Malvolio's  greatness  ;  and  as  skill  and 
fidelity  are  indispensably  requisite  in  a  business 
which  requires  the  evidence  of  time  and  experience 
to  detect  faults,  not  then  to  be  remedied,  application 
was  generally  made  to  William  Edwards  by  those  who 
wished  to  avoid  both  disappointment  and  altercation." 

Advancing  in  fame,  he  undertook  to  build  a  new 
bridge  over  the  river  TafF  during  1746.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  arches,  elegantly  light  in  their  con- 
struction ;  and  was  executed  in  a  style  decidedly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in 
Wales,  and  it  M'as  admired  by  all  who  surveyed  it. 
Such  a  flood  unfortunately  occurred,  however,  after 
the  completion  of  this  undertaking,  as  tore  up  the 
largest  trees  by  the  roots,  and  carried  them  down 
the  river  to  the  bridge,  whose  arches  were  not  suf- 
ficiently expansive  to  admit  of  their  passage  through. 
Here  therefore  was  the  stoppage  felt.  Brushwood, 
weeds,  hay,  straw,  and  whatever  lay  in  the  way  of 
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the  flood,  came  down  and  collected  about  the  branches 
of  the  trees  which  stuck  fast  in  the  arches,  and 
choked  the  free  current  of  the  water.  The  aggre- 
gate of  many  collected  streams  uniting  in  their  pro- 
gres,  here  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  and,  w-ith 
the  force  of  its  pressure,  carried  the  bridge  entirely 
away  before  it !  The  bridge  had  stood  about  two 
years  and  a  half. 

Having  given  ample  security  for  the  stability  of 
the  first  bridge,  during  the  space  of  seven  years, 
William  Edwards  was  consequently  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  erection  of  another  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  His  second  bridge  was  of  one  arch,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  freely  under  it  whatever  in- 
cumbrances the  floods  might  bring  down.  The 
span  or  chord  of  this  arch  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet;  the  altitude  thirty-five  feet;  the  segment 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet.  The  arch  was  finished,  but  the  parapets 
were  not  yet  erected,  when  such  was  the  pressure  of 
the  unavoidably  ponderous  work  over  the  haunche.s, 
that  it  sprung  up  in  the  middle,  and  the  key-stones 
were  forced  out !     His  second  bridge  fell  in  1751. 

Wilham  Edwards  was  not  easily  depressed.  "He 
commenced  his  operations  once  more  ;  and  by  means 
of  three  cylindrical  holes  through  the  work  over  the 
haunches  so  reduced  the  weight,  otherwise  resting 
upon  them,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  it.  These  holes,  or  cylinders, 
rise  above  each  other,  ascending  in  the  order  of  the 
arch,  three  at  each  end,  or  over  each  of  the  haunches ; 
the  diameter  of  the  lowest  is  nine  feet ;  of  the  second, 
six  feet ;  and  of  the  uppermost,  three  feet.  They 
give  the  bridge  an  air  of  unusual  elegance.  This 
third  bridge  was  completed  in  1755.  About  half 
a  mile  above  New  Bridge,  on  the  Taff",  is  a  water- 
fall of  considerable  celebrity ;  not  for  its  height, 
but  for  the  grandeur  of  its  concomitant  scenery. 
The  way  is  along  a  path  beautifully  overhung,  between 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  a  lofty  pile  of  impending 
rock,  that  seems  at  a  distance  to  be  connected  with 
its  rival  on  the  other  side  by  the]  magnificent  arch 
of  New  Bridge.  From  the  rocks  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  the  reach  of  the  vale  is  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous ;  and  perhaps  the  magic  of  New  Bridge 
is  nowhere  so  imposing  as  when  viewed  from  the 
front  of  the  fall.  The  abutments  on  each  side  are 
concealed  by  a  small  bend  of  the  TafF  and  by  the 
intervening  foliage  of  the  banks,  and  the  arch  seems 
to  ride  unsupported  in  the  air." 

Numbers  now  came  from  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom to  see  this  bridge  and  its  builder.  The  fame 
of  this  bridge  introduced  Edwards  to  public  notice, 
and  he  was  employed  to  build  many  other  bridges 
in  South  Wales.  Amongst  the  other  bridges  more 
immediately  constructed  by  William  Edwards,  as 
to  order  of  time,  was  Usk-bridge,  over  the  river 
so  named  at  the  town  of  Usk  in  Monmouthshire. 
He  successively  built  the  following  ones :  A  bridge 
of  three  arches  over  the  river  Ta-n'y  and  Pont  ar 
Tawy  over  the  same  river,  of  one  arch,  its  chord  be- 
ing eighty  feet,  with  one  cylinder  over  the  haunches. 
Bettws-bridge  in  Caermarthenshire,  which  consists 
of  one  arch,  forty-five  feet  in  span.  Landovery- 
bridge,  Caermarthenshire,  consisting  of  one  arch, 
eighty-four  feet  in  the  span,  with  one  cylinder  over 
the  haunches.  Wychbree-bridge,  over  the  river 
Tawy,about  two  miles  above  Morriston ;  this  has  one 
arch,  ninety-five  feet  in  span,  twenty  feet  in  altitude. 
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with  two  cylinders  over  each  of  the  haunches  to  re- 
lieve them.  He  built  Abezavon-bridge  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, consisting  of  one  arch  seventy  feet  in  span, 
fifteen  feet  in  altitude,  but  without  cylinders.  He 
likewise  built  Glasbury-bridge,  near  Hay,  in  Breclc- 
nockshire,  over  the  river  Wye ;  it  consisted  of  five 
arches,  and  was  a  light  and  elegant  bridge.  The 
arches  were  small  segments  of  large  circles,  on  high 
piers,  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  floods 
under  the  bridge  and  travellers  over  it. 

The  literary  knowledge  of  William  Edwards  was 
at  first  confined  to  the  Welsh  language,  which  he 
could  read  and  write  from  early  youth.  Arithmetical 
knowledge  he  had  derived  from  some  friendly  neigh- 
bour, but  about  his  twenty-first  year  he  learnt  Eng- 
lish reading.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  mind  that  could  not  easily  be  stopped  in  its 
progress.  Although  his  attainments  in  literature 
were  limited  to  the  two  languages,  their  application 
to  the  various  branches  of  study  in  which  he  was 
engaged  gave  constant  e.xercise  even  to  his  industry 
and  spirit  of  inquiry.  William  Edwards  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  architectural  pursuits  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1789.  His  son  David 
attained  considerable  eminence  as  a  builder  of  bridges. 

EDWARDS,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  English 
naturalist  was  born  in  1693.  After  receiving  a  good 
classical  education,  he  visited  the  continent  for  the 
purpose  of  making  collections  in  natural  history,  and 
he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  delineation  of  such 
animals  as  fell  under  his  observation.  Birds  first 
engaged  his  particular  attention,  and  some  of  the 
best  pictures  of  these  subjects  being  purchased  by 
him,  he  was  induced  to  make  a  few  drawings  of  his 
own.  These  were  admired  by  the  curious,  who,  by 
paying  a  good,  price  for  them,  encouraged  him  in 
labours  which  now  procured  him  a  decent  subsist- 
ence and  a  large  acquaintance.  In  1731  he  was  en- 
abled to  remit  his  industry,  and  in  company  with 
two  of  his  relations  made  an  excursion  to  Holland 
and  Brabant,  where  he  collected  several  scarce  books 
and  prints,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
original  pictures  of  various  great  masters  at  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Utrecht,  and  other  large  cities. 

In  1733,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards was  chosen  their  librarian,  and  had  apartments 
assigned  him  in  the  college.  ITiis,  which  was  the 
principal  epocha  of  his  private  life,  fixed  him  in  an 
office  that  was  particularly  agreeable  to  his  taste  and 
inclination.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  a  con- 
stant recourse  to  a  valuable  library  fiUed  with  scarce 
and  curious  books  on  those  subjects  of  natural  his- 
tory which  he  most  assiduously  studied.  By  de- 
grees he  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  ornitho- 
logists in  our  own  or  any  other  country,  and  in  ac- 
quiring this  character,  such  was  his  scrupulous  in- 
dustry, that  he  never  trusted  to  others  what  he  could 
perform  himself;  and,  when  he  found  it  difficult  to 
give  satisfaction  to  his  own  mind,  frequently  made 
three  or  four  drawings  to  delineate  the  ol)ject  in  its 
most  lively  character,  attitude,  and  representation. 
In  1743  he  exhibited  to  the  world  an  admirable 
specimen  of  his  labours  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  Birds."  It  was  published  in  quarto  on 
royal  paper,  and  contains  sixty-one  birds  and  two 
quadrupeds,  most  of  which  had  been  neither  deli- 
neated nor  described  before.  A  second  volume  ap- 
peared in  1747,  dedicated  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  a 
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third  in  1750,  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  His 
fourth  volume  came  from  the  press  in  1751,  and  was 
the  last  which  at  that  time  he  intended  to  publish. 
It  was  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  being  dedicated  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
the  following  words  : 

"To  God,  the  One  Eternal !  the  Incomprehensible! 
the  Omnipresent,  the  Omniscient  and  Almighty  Cre- 
ator ofall  things  that  exist!  from  orbs  immensurably 
great,  to  the  minutest  points  of  matter,  this  Atom  is 
dedicated  and  devoted  with  all  possible  gratitude, 
humiliation,  worship,,  and  the  highest  adoratior 
both  of  body  and  mind,  by  his  most  resigned,  low, 
and  humble  creature, 

"George  Edwards." 

The  well-meaning  but  vain  author  of  this  some- 
what impious  dedication,  afterwards  published 
"  Gleanings  in  Natural  History"  in  several  volumes. 
He  died  at  Plaistow  in  1773. 

ED  WARDS,  JONATHAN,  a  celebrated  American 
metaphysician  and  theologian,  whom  Dugald  Stewart 
describes  as  "indisputably  the  ablest  champion  of 
the  scheme  of  necessity  since  the  time  of  CoUins." 
He  was  born  in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1703.  Jonathan  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  New  Haven,  in  September  1716,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  good  morals,  diligence,  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  collegiate  studies.  His  habits  of 
application  and  thought,  and  his  delight  and  success 
in  scientific  studies,  were  extraordinary.  Papers 
in  his  hand-writing  show  that  at  fourteen  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  composing  a  complete  "Treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History,  including 
Chemistry  and  Geolog}'."  His  piety,  his  devotion  to 
the  Bible,  and  his  propensity  for  theological  enquiries, 
were  equally  remarkable. 

In  1722  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  preached 
for  about  eight  months  with  great  distinction,  and 
in  September  1723  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Yale 
College,  and  in  the  following  year  began  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  but  resigned  his  office  in  1726  in  order 
to  become  the  minister  of  the  people  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  ordained  February  15,  1727-  The 
record  of  his  labours  as  a  i:)astor,  divine,  and  meta- 
physical writer,  is  instructive  in  the  highest  degree, 
as  are  also  his  various  sermons  and  disquisitions. 
After  more  than  three  years  of  zealous  service  in 
Northampton,  a  total  rupture  occurred  between  him 
and  his  congregation,  owing  to  the  candour  and 
boldness  with  which  he  publicly  reproved  certain 
irregularities  in  some  young  persons  of  the  principal 
families  connected  with  his  church.  An  ecclesiastical 
council  dismissed  him  in  June  1750;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  went  out  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  at  Stockbridge  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  remained  six  years,  exerting  himself  v/itlr  an 
apostolical  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecuting 
the  deepest  investigations  in  mental  philosophy. 
Whde  there  he  composed  his  celebrated  works  on 
the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  and  on  "Original  Sin." 
The  first  is  his  masterpiece,  and  worthy  of  the  powers 
of  a  Locke  or  Leibnitz.  It  was  completed  within  the 
space  of  four  months  and  a  half.  The  date  of  its  first 
appearance  is  the  early  part  of  1754. 

In   1757   Edwards  was  chosen  president  of  the 

college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  accepted  this 

invitation,  though  not  without  reluctance,  on  account 

chiefly  of  his  desire  to  accomplish  two  great  literary 
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enterprises,  which  he  had  begun  long  before — "A 
History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,"  and  "  A  View 
of  the  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament." 
In  January  1758  he  repaired  to  Princeton,  where 
the  small-pox  then  prevailed.  He  was  inoculated  by 
the  physician  of  the  college,  and  had  the  malady 
favourably;  but  a  secondary  fever  set  in,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  pustules  in  his  throat,  the 
obstruction  was  such  that  the  medicines  necessary 
to  check  the  fever  could  not  be  administered.  This 
disorder  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  22  nd  of  March, 
1758.  This  eminent  man  gave  to  the  last  moment 
an  admirable  example  of  Christian  patience,  resigna- 
tion, and  hope.  He  left  five  daughters  and  three  sons. 
One  of  his  sons  was  president  of  the  college  at 
Schenectady,  New  York,  having  been,  like  his  father, 
a  tutor  in  the  institution  in  which  he  was  educated ; 
subsequently  dismissed  from  a  parish  under  his  care 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  settled  again  in 
a  retired  situation,  elected  to  the  presidentship  of  a 
college,  and  called  to  leave  this  world  shortly  after 
his  inauguration,  and  nearly  at  the  same  age  with 
his  father. 

EDWARDS,  EDWARD,  a  clever  English  artist, 
who  was  born  in  173S.  Mr.  Edwards  was  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  his  skill  in  perspective,  on 
which  subject  he  published  a  treatise.  He  died  of 
a  short  illness  in  1806. 

EDWARDS,  RICHARD,  an  early  English  poet, 
who  was  the  first  student  in  Christ  Church  College 
Oxford.  He  wrote  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  and 
several  other  dramas  ;  but  his  princijial  work  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices." 

EDWARDS,  THOMAS,  a  learned  divine,  Avho 
was  born  at  Coventry  in  1729.  His  principal  works 
relate  to  the  metre  of  the  Psalms,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  Latin  and  Hebrew  scholar.  He  died  in 
1785. 

EDWIN,  JOHN,  a  burlesque  comedian  of  great 
merit,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  London  in  1749,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  watch-maker,  M'ho  gave  him  an  education  above 
his  circumstances,  and  procured  him  a  situation  in 
the  pension- office  of  the  Exchequer.  This  as  well 
as  another  profitable  employment  he  left  for  the 
stage ;  and  after  having  figured  in  the  private  thea- 
tricals of  the  metropolis,  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  professional  actor  at  Manchester  in  1765.  The 
class  of  characters  in  which  he  first  excelled  was  that 
of  ridiculous  old  men,  as  Justice  Woodcock  in  "  Love 
in  a  Village ;"  but  he  afterwards  took  a  wider  range, 
and  especially  distinguished  himself  in  embodying 
the  ludicrous  personifications  of  O'Keefte,  many  of 
which  were  expressly  designed  for  him  by  the  author. 
After  performing  with  applause  at  Dublin,  Bath, 
and  other  places,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  June  1775.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  at  Covent-garden  ;  and  continued  to  enjoy 
great  reputation  till  his  deatli,  which  took  place 
October  31st,  1790. 

EDWY,  king  of  England  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
I.,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  Edred  in  935.  Taking 
the  part  of  the  secular  clergy  against  the  monks  he 
incurred  the  confirmed  enmity  of  the  latter.  Having 
called  Dunstan  to,  account  for  his  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration in  the  preceding  reign,  the  latter  refused 
to  attend  the  summons,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  His  party  was  however  so  strong  that  a 
rebellion  was  excited,  and  Edwy  driven  from  the 


throne  to  make  way  for  his  brother  Edgar.  That 
his  marriage  with  Elgiva  may  have  given  a  pretence 
for  his  deposition  and  excommunication  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  his  youth 
and  other  circumstances,  that  the  story  of  the  fate  of 
Elgiva  as  related  by  Carte  and  Hume  is  materially 
incorrect.     Edwy  died  in  959. 

EGALITE,  PHILIP,  that  is,  Philip  Equality,  the 
name  adopted  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
France  by  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  duke  of  Orleans. 

EGBERT. — This  monarch  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  king  of  all  England.  He  was  of  the 
royal  family  of  Wessex,  and  on  the  death  of  Brithric 
he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Wessex  in  800.  He 
reduced  the  other  kingdoms,  and  rendered  them  de- 
pendent on  him  in  827,  but  he  was  much  annoyed 
by  the  repeated  inroads  of  the  Danes.  Egbert  died 
in  838. 

EGBERT,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of  York,  who 
lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  a  prelate  of 
considerable  learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  the  celebrated  Alcuin,  who  was  his  pupil,  wrote 
a  Latin  poem  containing  a  list  of  the  books  which 
composed  the  library  of  Egbert.  It  included  the 
writings  of  Victorinus  and  Boethius,  Pompeius 
Trogus,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  &c. ;  but 
among  the  Latin  poets  only  Virgil,  Statins,  Lucan, 
and  Prudentius.  This  literary  collection  was  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  by  fire  when  the  Norman  garrison 
burnt  the  suburbs  of  York  in  1069,  that  they  might 
prevent  the  approaches  of  the  besieging  Danes  and 
Northumbrians.     Egbert  died  in  767. 

EGEDE,  JOHN. — This  enterprising  ecclesiastic 
was  born  about  1686  in  Denmark,  and  in  1707  became 
a  preacher  at  Wogen  in  Norway.  Having  heard  that 
Christianity  had  been  once  established  in  Greenland, 
but  had  become  extinct  in  the  country  for  want  of 
teachers,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  country  and  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants.  But  he  was 
without  resources.  The  merchants  in  Bergen  were 
unwilling  to  undertake  to  trade  with  Greenland,  and 
the  government  refused  his  petition  for  ships,  money, 
and  men,  because  they  were  involved  in  a  war  with 
Sweden ;  the  bishops  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim 
praised  his  noble  resolution,  but  were  unable  to  help 
him.  Having  however  collected  some  money  to  aid 
him  in  his  puri)ose  he  resigned  his  charge,  received 
from  the  Danish  government,  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Sweden,  the  title  of  royal  missionary  to 
Greenland,  with  a  small  pension'and  three  ships,  one 
to  remain  with  hhn,  another  to  bring  back  the  news 
of  his  arrival,  and  a  third  to  engage  in  the  whale 
fishery.  Egede  embarked  for  Greenland  with  forty- 
six  persons  under  his  command.  The  whaling  vessel 
was  wrecked,  the  other  two  reached  Greenland,  but 
an  extent  of  twelve  leagues  of  floating  ice  seemed 
to  make  it  impossible  to  land  ;  however,  they  finally 
succeeded,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders 
was  now  undertaken,  but  oftered  great  diflSculties, 
and  the  whole  colony,  tired  of  struggling  against 
misery  and  wretchedness  of  every  description,  were 
eager  to  return  to  Denmark.  Egede  resolved  to 
adopt  that  course  ;  but  the  firmness  of  his  wife  pre- 
vailed uj)on  them  all  to  remain,  and  trust  to  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Denmark  with  the  necessary 
supplies.  In  the  mean  time  Egede  had  caused  his 
son  Paul  to  paint  several  scenes  from  the  Bibl,e 
perhaps  to  convey  to  the  Greenlanders  some  idea  of 
(the  history,  or  to  excite  their  curiosity.     As  this  did 
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not  succeed,  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  two 
sons  among  the  natives  in  order  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage. He  carefully  noted  down  every  word  of 
which  he  discovered  the  meaning  ;  he  often  per- 
formed long  journeys  at  the  peril  of  his  life  to  visit 
the  remotest  Greenlanders  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
their  confidence,  in  which  he  succeeded  by  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  kindness;  he  also  endeavoured  to  render 
the  trade  more  profitable  to  the  crown,  which  sent 
him  a  vessel  annually  with  supplies.  Though  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  learning  the  language,  his  two 
sons  and  especially  Paul  attained  it  with  little  diffi- 
culty. Egede  therefore  sent  him  to  Copenhagen  for 
four  years  to  study  theology  that  he  might  leave 
him  as  his  successor  in  Greenland.  Egede,  the 
father,  after  spending  fifteen  years  in  Greenland 
amid  innuraeral)le  discouragements,  returned  in  1736 
to  Copenhagen  to  make  new  exertions  for  the  sup- 
port of  Christianity  in  that  country.  The  govern- 
ment ap])ointed  him  director  of  the  Greenland  mis- 
sions, and  established  his  son  Paul  in  the  office  of 
missionary  there.  When  age  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  he  retired  to  the 
isIandofFalster,  where  he  died, in  1/58.  His  writings 
are  in  Danish,  and  have  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man. They  relate  to  to  the  natural  history  of  Green- 
land, and  his  sufferings  and  adventures  there.  His 
son  Paul  Egede,  born  in  1708,  was  his  assistant  from 
the  time  he  was  twelve  j^ears  old.  He  went  to  Co- 
penhagen in  1723,  carrying  with  him  some  Green- 
landers  to  be  instructed  in  various  trades :  they  all 
soon  died  of  the  small-pox.  Notwithstanding  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  naval  service  he  submitted 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  studied  divinity,  and 
took  charge  of  the  mission  in  Greenland.  In  this 
undertaking  he  embarked  in  1734,  carried  out  with 
him  new  colonists,  and  remained  there  till  1740. 
He  then  returned  to  Copenhagen,  received  the  office 
of  chaplain  in  the  hospital  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  was  commissioned  also  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  mission,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of  Greenland.  He 
died  in  1789. 

EGERTON,  FRANCIS,  duke  of  Bridgewater,  a 
distinguished  English  nobleman,  who  was  born  in 
1726.  His  father,  the  first  person  who  bore  the 
title  of  duke  of  Bridgewater,  had  obtained  in  1732 
an  act  of  parliament  authorizing  him  to  dig  a  canal 
from  Worsley,  one  of  his  estates  containing  very 
valuable  coal  mines,  to  Manchester,  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  executing  it  deterred  him  from 
attempting  it.  Francis  Egerton,  by  the  death  of  his 
father  and  elder  brother,  coming  into  possession  of 
the  great  estates  of  the  famil}',  resolved  to  complete 
the  plan  of  his  father,  and  succeeded  by  the  help  of 
Brindley.  To  effect  his  object  he  Umited  his  per- 
sonal expenses  to  400^.  a  year,  and  devoted  all  the 
rest  of  his  income  to  his  great  undertaking.  The 
canal  which  bears  the  name  of  the  duke  was  com- 
pleted in  five  years,  after  the  expenditure  of  im- 
mense sums,  and  enabled  him  to  supply  Manchester 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  with  coal.  He  after- 
wards extended  his  canal  to  the  Mersey,  so  as  to 
bring  Liverpool  into  the  line  of  his  navigation.  The 
success  of  his  undertaking  was  so  great  that  canals 
were  now  projected  in  every  direction.  Brindley 
formed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  water  communica- 
tion between  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull, 
and  completed  it  in  part,  as  the  duke  in  1766  began 


the  grand  trunk  navigation,  so  called,  by  which 
the  rivers  Trent  and  Mersey  were  united.  This 
canal,  which  is  ninety  miles  long,  was  finished  in 
1777,  and  connects  Liverpool  and  Hull.  The  duke 
of  Bridgewater  died  unmarried  in  1803. 

EGERTON,  THOMAS,  Viscount  Brackley,  a 
celebrated  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  born  about  1540,  and 
after  studying  at  Oxford  he  went  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  In  1581  he 
was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  shortly  after  was 
knighted  on  being  raised  to  the  office  of  attorney- 
general.  In  1596  he  received  the  seals  with  the  title 
of  lord-keeper,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the 
privy-council.  He  not  only  distinguished  himself 
by  attention  to  his  official  duties,  but  also  by  his 
political  conduct,  particularly  in  the  suppression  of 
the  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  He  continued 
in  favour  at  court  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  he 
was  created  Baron  EUesmere  and  was  made  lord 
chancellor;  and  in  l6l5  he  was  appointed  to  execute 
the  office  of  lord  high  steward  on  the  trial  of  the 
earl  and  countess  of  Somerset  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury.  A  conviction  of  the  criminals 
taking  place,  the  conscientious  judge  refused  to  affix 
the  great  seal  to  the  pardon,  which  the  king  had  the 
weakness  to  grant  to  his  quondam  favourite.  Soon 
after  the  chancellor  voluntarily  resigned  his  oiTice  ia 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  who  in  I6I6 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Brackley.  He 
died  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  March  15th,  I617. 

EGIL,  SCALLAGRIM,  an  Icelandic  bard  or  poet 
of  the  tenth  century,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  warlike  exploits  in  predatory  invasions  of  Scot- 
land and  Northumberland.  Having  killed  in  combat 
the  son  of  Eric  Blodox,  king  of  Norway,  he  was 
doomed  to  death  on  being  subsequently  taken  pri- 
soner by  that  prince.  Egil  demanded  permission  to 
redeem  his  life  by  giving  a  specimen  of  his  powers 
as  an  improvisatore.  This  was  granted,  and  he  im- 
mediately composed  and  recited  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Eric,  entitled  "  Egil's  Ransom,"  which  procured  him 
his  hfe  and  liberty.  This  piece  is  still  extant,  and  a 
Latin  version  of  it  was  published  by  Glaus  Wormius 
in  his  "  Literatura  Danica  Antiquissima,"  from 
which  Dr.  Percy  translated  it  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  printed  it  in  his  "  Northern  Antiquities." 

EGINHARD,  EINARD,  was  at  first  the  com- 
panion of  Charlemagne,  then  his  private  secretary 
and  chaplain,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  em- 
peror's houses.  His  talents  and  learning  gained  him 
the  love  and  confidence  of  his  royal  master,  and  in- 
duced him  to  bestow  on  Eginhard  his  daughter 
Emma,  or  Imma,  in  marriage.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Eginhard  left  his  wife,  entered  the  order  of 
Benedictine  monks,  and  became  first  abbot  of  the 
monastery  at  Seligenstadt  in  Darmstadt,  v/here  he 
died,  839.  Eginhard  is  the  oldest  German  historian, 
and  we  have  from  him  a  full  and  well-written  history 
of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  which  was  published  by 
Schmink  in  1711  with  illustrations  and  a  biography. 
An  edition  was  published  by  Bredowin  I8O6  Egin- 
hard's  "Annals  of  the  Franks,"  from  741  to  829, 
appeared  also  in  171 1  at  Utrecht.  His  letters,  which 
are  of  much  importance  as  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  age,  are  still  extant.  A  plan  is  likewise 
ascribed  to  him  of  uniting  the  German  ocean  with 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas,  by  two  canals, 
one  of  which  was  to  form  a  connexion  between  the 
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Moselle  and  Saone,  and  the  other  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube. 

EGMOXT,  LAMORAL,  COUNT  OF,  was  born 
in  1522  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Holland.  He 
entered  the  military  service,  and  gained  a  high  re- 
putation under  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Africa  in  1544,  and  he  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  general  of  cavalry  under  Philip  II.  in  the  battles 
of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines.  Philip  having  gone 
to  Spain,  Egmont  took  part  in  the  troubles  in  the 
Low  Countries  ;  he  endeavoured,  however,  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  between  the  duchess  of  Parma,  who 
governed  the  provinces,  and  the  nobles  confederated 
against  her.  He  even  swore  in  the  presence  of  this 
princess  to  support  the  Catholic  faith,  to  punish  the 
sacrilegious,  and  to  extirpate  heretics.  Still  his  con- 
nexion with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  most  dis- 
tinguished adherents  made  him  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion to  the  court  of  Aranjuez,  and  Egmont,  with  the 
noble  Philip  of  Montmorency,  Count  Horn,  became 
the  victims  of  hate  and  fanaticism.  The  duke  of 
Alva,  who  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  the  Netherlands 
to  reduce  the  insurgents,  ordered  them  both  to  be 
executed  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  June,  1563.  Eg- 
mont was  then  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
died  with  heroic  firmness.  The  French  ambassador 
announced  the  events  to  his  court  with  these  words  : 
"  I  have  seen  that  head  fall  which  twice  made  France 
tremble."  Egmont  had  before  ^vritten  to  Philip  II. 
that "  he  had  never  joined  in  any  undertaking  against 
the  Catholic  religion  nor  violated  his  duties  as  a 
loyal  subject."  But  an  example  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  strike  terror  into  others.  Philip  II.  expressed 
himself  thus  on  the  subject :  "  he  had  caused  those 
two  heads  to  fall,  because  a  pair  of  such  salmon 
heads  was  worth  more  than  many  thousand  frogs." 
EgtJlont's  line  became  extinct  in  Procopius  Francis, 
count  of  Egmont,  general  of  cavalry  to  the  king  of 
Spain  and  brigadier  in  the  French  serx-ice,  who  died 
without  children  at  Fraga  in  Arragonin  1707-  Maxi- 
milian von  Egmont,  count  of  Buren,  general  m  the 
service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  against  Francis  I.,  belonged  to 
another  line.  A  well-known  drama  of  Gothe,  called 
"  Egmont,"  is  founded  on  the  above  catastrophe  ;  yet 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  poetry  often  gives  to 
historical  characters  a  fictitious  elevation,  the  reverse 
has  taken  place  in  this  instance,  and  that  Egmont  in 
history,  the  father  of  a  family,  is  greater  than  Gothe's 
Egmont.  a  lover  and  imprudent  conspirator. 

^EHRENSTRCEM,  a  Swedish  officer,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  persons  engaged  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the  regency  in  1793.  At  the  death  of 
Gusta^'us  III.,  from  whom  he  had  received  several 
marks  of  honour  and  trust,  he  joined  a  conspu-acy 
headed  by  Baron  Armfelt  to  overturn  the  regency, 
and  raise  the  voung  king  to  the  throne  before  the 
time  appointed'by  law  and  the  will  of  Gusta^-us  III. 
The  plot  was  accidentally  discovered.  Armfelt 
escaped,  and  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon 
his  accomplices.  Ehrenstroi'm  defended  himself  with 
eloquence  and  ability  on  his  trial,  but  was  sentenced 
to  die.  He  went  M'ith  calmness  and  resolution  to 
the  scaffold,  and  the  executioner  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  the  death  stroke  when  it  was  announced  that 
his  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. On  the  accession  of  Gusta\Tis  IV.  he  was 
released,  and  withdrew  into  retirement  with  a  pension 
from  the  king. 
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ELIO,  FRANCISCO  XAVIER,  a  celebrated  Spa- 
nish officer,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Spanish 
war  against  Napoleon,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
regency  to  be  captain-general  of  the  provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  during  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  South  America.  He  had  to  contend  with 
Liniers  and  Artiga  particularly,  and  was  attacked 
and  besieged  by  the  latter  in  Monte  Video.  The 
siege  being  prosecuted  by  Rondo  with  ever}-  prospect 
of  success,  Elio  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Bra- 
zilian government,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  4000 
Portuguese  was  preparing  to  relieve  him,  when 
the  fear  of  their  approach  induced  the  patriots  to 
close  with  the  propositions  for  peace  made  by  Elio. 
This  M'as  in  1811,  but  Elio  was  again  besieged  the 
next  year.  Meanwhile  he  was  succeeded  by  Don 
Caspar  Vigodet  and  returned  to  Europe.  Upon  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Elio  was  one  of  the  first  to 
declare  in  favour'of  absolute  monarchy,  and  contri- 
buted efficaciously  to  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  regency  and  the  cortes  of  Cadiz.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  appointment  of  captain-general  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  which  he  governed  with  all  the 
extremity  of  fanatical  rigour.  A  disturbance  in  the 
city  of  Valencia  gave  him  occasion  to  inflict  upon 
the  friends  of  liberal  institutions,  indiscriminately,  a 
series  of  cruelties  shocking  to  humanity.  His  career 
of  atrocity  lasted  upwards  of  a  year,  when  it  was  cut 
short  by  the  revival  of  the  constitution  of  Cadiz  in 
March  1820.  Elio  proclaimed  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  prepared  to  submit  to  it,  yet  would  have 
been  killed  by  the  populace  but  for  the  intercession 
of  the  count  of  Almodavar.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
the  citadel,  where  he  remained  until  May  1822 
without  a  conclusion  of  his  trial.  At  that  time  he 
was  implicated  in  the  movement  of  part  of  the  gar- 
rison in  favour  of  absolutism.  He  was  immediately 
brought  to  trial  before  a  mihtary  commission  for  his 
new  crime,  and  unanimously  sentenced  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1822.  When  the  invasion  of  the  French 
restored  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power,  the  greatest 
honours  M'ere  paid  to  the  memory  of  General  Elio. 
His  eldest  son  received  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Fide- 
lity, and  his  full  pay  as  general  was  continued  to  his 
widow  and  children.  Tlie  judges,  also,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death,  were  among  the  exceptions 
from  the  decree  of  amnesty  of  1824. 

ELIOT,  JOHN,  generally  styled  the  Apostle  to 
the  Indians,  was  born  in  1604,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  After  pursuing  the  occu- 
pation of  a  teacher  in  England,  he  emigrated  in 
1631  to  Massachusetts  in  North  America.  He  be- 
came minister  of  the  church  in  Roxburj',  and  soon 
conceived  a  strong  passion  for  Christianizing  and 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  of  whom 
there  were  nearly  twenty  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
the  Enghsh  plantations.  He  acquired  their  language, 
and  published  a  grammar  and  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  it,  and  the  merit  is  claimed  for  him  of 
having  been  the  first  Protestant  clerg}Tnan  who 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  North  American  savages. 
His  evangelical  labours  and  personal  sufferings,  his 
influence  among  them,  his  zeal,  courage,  and  expo- 
sure in  protecting  them  from  wrong  and  violence, 
are  celebrated  in  a  number  of  the  publications  on 
New  England  history  and  biography.  This  inde- 
fatigable missionary  died  in  May  1690.  He  left 
four    sons,   whom    he    had   educated   at    Harvard 
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College,  and  who  were  classed  with  "  the  best 
preachers  of  then-  generation."  llis  printed  works 
are  voluminous.  In  lOGo  he  issued  a  tract,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Indians  are  descend- 
ants of  the  Jews.  Hutchinson  relates  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts,"  that  in  i  660  the  governor  and 
councilof  Massachusetts  pronounced  the  "Christian 
Commonwealth,"  of  which  Eliot  was  the  author, 
to  be  "  full  of  seditious  principles  and  notions  in 
relation  to  all  established  governments  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  especially  against  the  government  estab- 
lished in  their  native  country."  Upon  consultation 
with  the  elders,  their  formal  censure  was  deferred  in 
order  to  afford  the  heretical  re})ublican  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  public  recantation.  He  did  this 
in  a  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  general  court 
at  its  next  session,  and  which  was  posted  up  by  his 
order  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  colony.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  "  such  expressions  as  do  manifestly 
scandalize  the  government  of  England,  by  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  are  antichristian,  and  that  all  form  of 
civil  government  deduced  from  scriptiu-e  is  of  God, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  for  conscience'  sake;  and  what- 
soever is  in  the  whole  epistle  or  book  inconsistent 
herewith  he  does  at  once  most  cordially  disown." 

ELIOTT,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  LORD 
HEATHFIELD,  the  defender  of  Gibraltar.— This 
distinguished  naval  commander  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1718  of  an  ancient  family.  He  was  educated  by  a 
private  tutor,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  He  studied  military  science  at 
the  French  military  school  at  La  Fere,  travelled 
through  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  served  in 
the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer.  In  1733  he  joined 
the  engineer  corps  at  Woolwich,  where  he  continued 
till  he  was  made  adpitant  of  the  second  corps  of 
horse  grenadiers.  He  accompanied  George  II.  to 
Germany  in  May  17-13,  when  that  monarch  assisted 
Maria  Theresa  against  France,  and  while  there  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  the  seven 
years'  war  he  fought  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  crown- 
prince  of  Brunswick,  from  1757,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  which  he  had 
himself  raised.  He  was,  however,  called  from  the 
continent  to  be  made  second  in  command  at  Havanna. 

In  1775  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the 
governorship  of  Gibraltar.  Spain  in  connexion  with 
France  took  part  in  1779  in  the  war  between  England 
and  America,  and  even  before  the  declaration  of  war 
laid  siege  to  Gibraltar  by  sea  and  by  land.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  all  the  preparations  had  been 
made  for  a  siege  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary in  history.  In  June  17S2  the  duke  of  Crillon, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  who  had 
recently  taken  the  island  of  Minorca  from  the  English, 
ai-rived  before  Gibraltar  with  a  reinforcement.  All  the 
French  princes  royal  were  in  the  camp,  and  an  army 
of  30,000  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Floating  l)atteries  were  constructed  to 
attack  the  fortifications  with  two  roofs  so  carefully 
and  strongly  built  that  neither  balls  nor  bombs  could 
injure  them  ;  there  were  ten  of  them,  which  together 
had  397  cannons,  each  cannon  being  served  by  thirty- 
six  men.  On  the  13th  of  September,  17S2,  they  drew 
near  to  the  fortress,  and  the  crews  (consisting  of  cri- 
minals to  whom  if  they  did  their  duty  a  pension  of 
200  livres  yer  annum  had  been  promised)  commenced 
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the  attack.  Eliott  wished  to  assail  the  batteries 
with  red-hot  shot,  but  knew  no  means  of  i)reparing 
them  in  sufficient  quantity.  A  German  smith,  how- 
ever, constructed  an  oven  for  the  purpose,  and  more 
than  4000  hot  shot  were  now  showered  on  the  bat- 
teries. The  same  afternoon  smoke  was  seen  to  rise 
from  the  principal  battery  and  two  others.  The 
enemy  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue  the  flames  and 
close  the  holes  ;  at  one  o'clock  at  night  three  of  the 
batteries  were  completely  in  flames  and  some  of  the 


others  were  beginning  to  burn.  Tlie  crews  in  vain 
made  signals  to  the  Spanish  fleet  of  their  condition ; 
they  could  do  nothing  for  the  batteries  and  only  at- 
tempted to  rescue  the  crews ;  but  seven  gun-boats, 
which  left  the  fortress  commanded  by  Captain  Curtis, 
prevented  the  boats  of  the  besiegers  from  approach- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  continued  to  fire  on  the 
floating  fortresses.  At  bi'eak  of  day  the  crews  were 
seen  on  the  burning  batteries  crying  for  help.  The 
besieged  now  hastened  to  assist  them,  dangerous  as 
it  was  on  account  of  the  balls  from  the  heated  can- 
nons and  the  pieces  of  wood  from  the  bursting  struc- 
tures which  flew  against  them.  An  attack  by  land 
was  also  frustrated  by  Eliott,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tempest  greatly  injuring  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  siege 
from  the  middle  of  November  17S2  was  changed  into 
a  close  blockade,  to  which  the  peace  concluded  at 
Versailles  on  the  20th  January,  1783,  put  an  end. 

His  majesty  George  III .  sent  Eliott  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  which  was  presented  to  him  on  the  sjjot  on 
which  he  had  most  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Eliott  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  king, 
ordered  medals  to  be  struck,  one  of  which  was  pre- 
sented to  every  soldier  engaged  in  the  defence.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace  he  came  home  to  England 
and  was  created  Lord  Heathfield.  In  1790  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  his 
health,  and  in  Kalkofen,  a  place  near  that  city  and 
his  favourite  residence,  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the 
6th  of  July  in  the  same  year.  His  corpse  was  brought 
home,  and  the  king  himself  prepai-ed  the  ])lan  of  a 
monument  erected  in  honour  of  him  at  Gibraltar. 
General  Eliott  was  one  of  the  most  abstemious  men 
of  his  age.  His  diet  consisted  of  vegetables  and 
water,  and  he  slept  only  four  hours  at  a  time,  inuring 
himself  to  habits  of  order  and  watchfulness. 

ELIZABETH,  ST.,  of  Thuringia,  a  lady  distin- 
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guished  for  her  piety  and  virtue.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  and  was 
bornatPresburg  in  1207.  Early  in  life  she  was  married 
to  Louis,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  Elizabeth  was 
educated  at  Wartburg  in  all  the  elegance  of  the  court 
of  Hermann,  the  abode  of  music  and  the  arts.  Louis 
began  to  govern  in  1225,  and  while  the  husband  de- 
voted himself  to  knightly  exploits,  the  wife  was  distin- 
guished by  the  mild  virtues  of  her  sex ;  and  when 
Germany,  and  especially  Thuringia,  was  oppressed 
with  famine  and  pestilence,  she  caused  many  hos- 
pitals to  be  erected,  fed  a  multitude  of  the  poor  from 
her  own  table,  and  supplied  their  wants  with  money 
and  clothing.  Louis  died  on  a  crusade,  and  her  own 
hfe  terminated  in  1231  in  an  hospital  which  she  had 
herself  established.  She  was  regarded  as  a  saint  by 
her  admiring  contemporaries,  and  four  years  after 
her  death  this  canonization  was  approved  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  A  beautiful  church  and  a  costly  mo- 
nument were  erected  over  her  tomb,  the  latter  of 
which  is  still  one  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  and  one  of  its 
most  celebrated  sovereigns,  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  queen  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was 
born  in  1533,  and  educated  in  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  also  in  those  classical  studies  into 
which  it  had  then  become  customary  to  initiate  fe- 
males of  distinction  in  this  country.  In  her  father's 
testament  she  was  placed  the  third  in  the  order  of 
succession ;  but  the  duke  of  Northumberland  in- 
duced her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  to  set  her  aside,  as 
well  as  her  sister  Mary,  to  make  room  for  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  she  was  placed  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty  from  her  known  at- 
tachment to  protestantism ;  and,  notwithstan<lingher 
great  prudence,  but  for  the  polite  interference  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  she  might  have  been 
in  great  personal  danger.  On  the  death  of  Mary 
in  155S,  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne 
without  the  least  difficulty  or  opposition ;  and  yet 
the  whole  episcopal  bench  actually  refused  to  per- 
form the  coronation  service  ;  which  was  at  length 
celebrated,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his  brethren, 
by  Oglethorp,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  had  been  se- 
cretly gained  over  for  this  purpose.  The  nation 
however,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catholics,  rejoiced 
at  her  accession. 

The  sex,  the  youth,  the  accomplishments,  the 
graces,  the  past  misfortunes  of  the  princess,  all 
served  to  heighten  the  interest  with  which  she  was 
beheld.  The  age  of  chivalry  had  not  yet  expired ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  late  unfortunate  experience  of  a 
female  reign,  the  romantic  image  of  a  maiden  queen 
dazzled  all  eyes,  subdued  all  hearts,  inflamed  the 
imagination  of  the  brave  and  courtly  youth  with 
visions  of  love  and  glory  ;  exalted  into  a  passionate 
homage  the  principles  of  loyalty  ;  and  urged  adula- 
tion to  the  very  brink  of  idolatry.  The  fulsome 
compliments  on  her  beauty  which  Elizabeth,  almost 
to  the  latest  period  of  her  life,  not  only  permitted 
but  required  and  delighted  in,  have  been  adverted  to 
by  all  the  ^Titers  v.4io  have  made  her  reign  and  cha- 
racter their  theme  ;  and  those  of  the  number  whom 
admiration  and  pity  of  the  fair  queen  of  Scots  have 
rendered  hostile  to  her  memory,  have  taken  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  exaggerating  the  extravagance  of 
this  weakness,  by  denying  her,  even  in  hy  freshest 
years,  all  pretensions  to  those  personal  charms  by 


which  her  rival  was  so  eminently  distinguished. 
Others  however  have  been  more  favourable,  and 
probably  more  just,  to  her  on  this  point ;  and  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  her  memory  to  withhold  from 
the  reader  the  following  portraitures,  which  author- 
ize us  to  form  a  pleasing  as  well  as  majestic  image 
of  her  person  at  the  period  of  her  accession.  "She  was 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  decent  stature,  and  an  excel- 
lent shape.  In  her  youth  she  was  adorned  with  more 
than  usual  maiden  modesty,  her  skin  was  of  pure 
white  and  her  hair  of  a  yellow  colour.  Her  eyes  were 
beautiful  and  lively.  In  short,  her  whole  body  was 
well  made  and  her  face  was  adorned  with  a  wonder- 
ful and  sweet  beauty  and  majesty.  This  beauty 
lasted  till  her  middle  age,  though  it  declined.  She 
was  of  personage  tall,  of  hair  and  complexion  fair, 
and  therewith  well  favoured,  but  high-nosed ;  of 
limbs  and  features  neat ;  and,  which  added  to  the 
lustre  of  those  exterior  graces  of  stately  and  majestic 
comportment,  participating  in  this  more  of  her 
father  than  her  mother,  who  was  of  an  inferior  alloy, 
plausible,  or  as  the  French  have  it,  more  debonnaire 
and  affable,  virtues  which  might  suit  well  with  ma- 
jesty, and  which,  descending  as  hereditary  to  the 
daughter,  did  render  her  of  a  more  sweet  temper,  and 
endeared  her  more  to  the  love  and  liking  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  gave  her  the  name  and  fame  of  a  most  gra- 
cious and  popular  princess." 

Elizabeth  consigned  to  obli^aon  all  the  offences  she 
had  received  during  the  late  reign,  and  prudently  as- 
sumed the  gracious  demeanour  of  the  common  so- 
vereign of  all  her  subjects.  Philip  of  Spain  soon 
made  her  proposals  of  marriage,  but  she  knew  the 
aversion  borne  him  by  the  nation  too  well  to  think 
of  accepting  them,  and  she  immediately  proceeded 


with  considerable  jjrudence  and  moderation  to  the  ar- 
duous task  of  settling  religion,  which  was  in  a  great 
degree  affected  by  the  first  parliament  she  summoned. 
It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth  began  that  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  which  produced 
some  of  the  most  smgular  events  of  her  reign.  Mary, 
the  young  queen  of  Scots,  was  not  only  the  next 
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heir  in  blood  to  the  English  crown,  but  was  regarded 
by  the  Catholics,  who  deemed  Elizabeth  illet;itimate, 
as  the  true  sovereign  of  Kngland.  By  the  mairiage 
of  that  princess  with  the  dauphin,  and  her  relation- 
ship to  the  Guises,  Scotland  was  also  drawn  into  a 
closer  union  with  France  than  ever.  Thus  great 
political  causes  of  enmity  abounded,  in  addition  to 
the  female  rivalry  which  was  tlie  most  conspicuous 
foible  of  Elizabeth's  character.  The  first  step  she 
took  in  Scottish  affairs  was  to  send  a  fleet  and  an 
army  to  aid  the  party  which  supported  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  this  interference,  in  loCO,  effected  a  treaty 
by  which  the  French  were  oldiged  to  quit  Scotland. 
On  the  return  of  Mary  from  France,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  attempts  were  made  to  procure 
Elizabeth's  recognition  of  her  title  as  presumptive 
successor  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  but,  although 
unattended  to  and  very  disagreeable  to  the  latter, 
the  two  queens  lived  for  some  time  in  apj^arent  amity. 
In  the  mean  time  Elizabeth  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  her  vigorous  conduct  and  jjolitical  sagacity, 
and  had  many  suitors  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
whom,  consistent  with  her  early  resolution  to  hve 
single,  she  constantly  refused.  Being  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe,  she  made 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  Huguenots  in 
that  capacity,  and  gave  them  aids  in  men  and  money. 
Her  government  at  home  also  gradually  grew  more 
rigorous  against  the  Catholics — one  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  incessant  intrigues  of 
that  party,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  overthrow 
her  government.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  thwart 
the  attempts  to  unite  Mary  in  a  second  marriage, 
and,  besides  a  weak  jealousy  of  the  personal  charms 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  she  discovered  another 
weakness  in  the  propensity  to  adopt  court  favourites 
with  a  view  to  exterior  accomplishments  rather  than 
to  merit,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester. 

The  political  dissensions  in  Scotland,  which  gave 
Mary  so  much  disquiet,  were  fomented  by  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Elizabeth 
detained  the  unhappy  queen  in  captivity,  the  secret 
negotiations  of  the  latter  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  rebellions  in  the  north,  and  the  treasonable  en- 
gagements made  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
Low  Countries,  are  affairs  rather  of  history  than  bio- 
graphy. In  the  midst  of  these  events  the  puritanical 
party  gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  (jueen,  who  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  ceremonials  of  religion,  and 
to  the  hierarchy  of  which  she  had  become  the  head. 
Inheriting  too  all  the  maxims  of  royal  authority 
maintained  by  her  father,  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty, 
by  which  the  Puritans  became  early  distinguished, 
was  very  offensive  to  her.  Ehzabeth  however  un- 
derstood the  art  of  making  practical  ccncessions, 
while  she  maintained  her  dignity  in  language  ;  and 
such  was  the  general  prudence  and  frugality  of  her 
administration,  that  she  retained  the  affections  even 
of  those  whom  she  governed  with  a  rigorous  hand. 

Almost  the  only  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to 
pecuniary  matters  in  this  reign  arose  from  the  in- 
jurious grant  of  monopohes,  which  formed  a  frequent 
subject  of  parliamentary  complaint,  and  were  often 
in  consequence  revoked.  The  assistance  given  by 
Elizabeth  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Low  Countries 
induced  Spain  in  1572  to  promote  a  conspiracy, 
which  was  chiefly  conducted  by  a  Florentine  mer- 


chant and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the  Scottish  resident 
in  England.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allowing  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  participation  of  this  plot,  on  its 
discovery  was  tried  and  executed.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  the  same  year  alarmed  all  Pro- 
testant rulers,  and  especially  Elizabeth,  who  put  her- 
self and  court  into  mournmg  on  the  occasion,  and 
received  in  silence  the  French  ambassador  sent  over 
to  apologize  for  that  execrable  deed.  She  however 
maintained  external  amity  with  the  French  court, 
and  even  suffered  negotiations  to  be  commenced  for 
her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  king's 
brother,  which  brought  that  prince  to  England,  and 
an  expectation  that  the  union  would  take  place  be- 
came general.  In  1575  she  received  the  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  revolted  Dutch  provinces,  but 
from  prudential  reasons  she  declined  to  accept  it, 
and  it  was  not  until  1578  that  she  signed  with  them 
a  treaty  of  alliance. 

In  1585  Elizabeth  ventured  openly  to  defy  the 
hostility  of  Spain  by  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the 
revolted  provinces,  by  which  she  bound  herself  to 
assist  them  with  a  considerable  force,  the  command 
of  which  she  entrusted  to  Leicester,  who  did  little 
honour  to  her  choice.  She  also  sent  an  armament 
under  Drake  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  made  a  league  of  mutual  defence 
with  James  king  of  Scotland,  whose  friendship  she 
courted  while  she  detained  his  mother  a  prisoner. 
In  158G  that  conspiracy  took  place  the  object  of 
which  was  her  assassination  by  Anthony  Babington, 
and  Elizabeth  and  her  principal  counsellors  were  of 
opinion  that  the  safety  of  the  state  demanded  the  Ufa 
of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  however,  conscious  of  the  in- 
vidous  light  in  which  the  execution  of  a  tpieen  and 
relation  woidd  appear  to  Europe,  practised  all  the 
arts  of  dissimulation  to  remove  as  much  of  the  odium 
from  herself  as  possible.  She  even  wished  Mary 
to  be  taken  off  privately,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
refusal  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  her 
keepers,  to  be  concerned  in  so  odious  an  affair,  that 
the  curious  transaction  of  furthering  the  v.-arrant  by 
Secretary  Davison  took  place,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  execution  of  Mary  in  February  1587. 
The  dissembled  grief  of  Elizabeth  when  informed  of 
this  catastrophe  deceived  no  one,  although  the  im- 
jjuted  mistake  of  Davison,  and  the  sacrifice  of  him  to 
her  assumed  resentment,  afforded  the  king  of  Scot- 
land a  pretext  for  resuming  „n  amicable  correspond- 
ence with  the  English  court. 

The  year  1588  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada,  on  which  meditated 
invasion  Elizabeth  displayed  all  the  confidence  and 
energy  of  her  character.  Soon  after  this  event 
Elizabeth  became  the  ally  of  Henry  IV.  of  France 
in  order  to  vindicate  his  title  to  that  throne,  and  for 
some  years  English  auxiliaries  served  in  France,  and 
naval  expeditions  were  undertaken,  in  which  none 
more  distinguished  themselves  than  the  celebrated 
earl  of  Essex,  who,  on  the  death  of  Leicester,  succeeded 
to  his  place  in  the  queen's  favour.  In  1601  she  held 
a  conference  with  the  marquis  de  Rosni  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  Sully),  who  came  over  on  the  part  of 
Henry  IV.  to  concert,  in  concurrence  with  England, 
a  new  balance  of  European  power  to  control  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  house  of  Austria.  Elizabeth 
readily  agreed  to  the  project,  and  the  minister  quitted 
England  in  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  enlarge- 
ment of  her  political  views.     Having  suppressed  an 
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insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  obliged  all  the  Spanish 
troops  sent  to  aid  in  it  to  quit  the  island,  she  turned 
her  thoughts  towards  relienng  the  burdens  of  her 
subjects,  and  gained  much  additional  popularity  by 
suppressing  a  great  number  of  unpopular  mono- 
polies. The  execution  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  however, 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  her  happiness,  and  on  learning 
from  the  dying  countess  of  Nottingham  that  he  had 
really  transmitted  the  ring  which  implied  his  re- 
quest of  pardon,  she  became  furious  with  rage,  and 
when  her  anger  subsided  fell  into  an  incurable  me- 
lancholy. At  length  nature  began  to  sink,  and  as 
her  end  manifestly  approached,  she  was  urged  by  her 
council  to  declare  her  successor.  She  answered, 
"  Who  but  her  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?"  and 
soon  after  sinking  into  a  lethargy,  she  expired  with- 
out further  struggle  or  convulsion  on  the  •24th  of 
March,  1602,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

Estimating  the  character  and  conduct  of  Elizalieth 
from  the  events  of  her  reign,  she  will  justly  rank 
high  among  sovereigns.  Under  her  auspices  the 
Protestant  rehgion  was  firmly  established.  Factions 
were  restrained,  government  strengthened,  the  vast 
power  of  Spain  opposed,  a  navy  created,  commerce 
rendered  flourishing,  and  the  national  character  ag- 
grandized. She  was  frugal  to  the  borders  of  avarice, 
but,  being  as  economical  of  the  people's  money  as 
of  her  own,  her  prudent  attention  to  national  ex- 
penditure contributed  materially  to  the  public  good. 
The  severity  of  Ehzabeth  to  Cathohc  emissai-ies, 
Jesuits,  and  others,  whether  native  or  foreign,  has 
latterly  been  deemed  scarcely  defensible,  nor  on  a  | 
rehgious  ground  is  'it  so ;  but  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  most  of  those  who  suffered  really  sought 
the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and,  in  addition,  acted 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreign  influence  of  the 
most  baleful  description.  The  treatment  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  can  never  be  defended,  but  will  always  re- 
main one  of  those  cases  which  neither  policy  nor 
even  personal  danger  can  sufficiently  justify.  Her 
principal  defects  were  violence  and  haughtiness  of 
temper,  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  insatiable 
fondness  for  admiration  and  flattery. 


ELIZABETH,  CHARLOTTE,  duchess  of  Or- 
leans, only  daughter  of  the  elector  Charles  Louis  of 
the  Palatine,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1652.  She 
was  a  princess  of  distinguished  talents  and  character, 
and  lived  half  a  century  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
without  changing  her  German  habits  for  French 
manners.  She  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care 
at  the  court  of  her  aunt,  afterwards  the  electoress 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  she 
married  Duke  Philip  of  Orleans  from  reasons  of  state 
^ohcy.  She  was  without  personal  charms,  but  her 
anderstanding  was  strong,  and  her  character  un- 
affected, and  she  was  characterized  by  hveliness  and 
wit ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  exercised  no 
more  influence  on  the  education  of  her  children. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  her  implacable  enemy, 
but  Louis  XIV.  was  attracted  by  her  integrity  and 
frankness,  her  vivacity  and  wit.     She  preserved  the 


highest  respect  for  the  literary  men  of  Germany, 
particularly  for  Leibnitz,  whose  correspondence  with 
the  French  literati  she  promoted.  She  died  at  St. 
Cloud  in  1722.  She  has  described  herself  and  her 
situation  with  a  natural  humour  perfectly  original  in 
her  German  letters,  which  form  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  the  accoimts  of  the  coiirt  of  Louis  XIV. 

ELIZABETH,  PETROWNA,  empress  of  Russia, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine  I.,  was 
born  in  1709,  at  the  time  of  her  father's  greatest 
prosperity  and  glory.  After  her  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1741,  it  was  asserted  tliat  Catharine  I.  had 
by  her  will  appointed  her  eldest  daughter,  Anne 
wife  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  successor  of  Peter  II., 
and,  after  Anne,  her  younger  sister,  Elizabeth  ;  but 
this  is  not  proved,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Prince 
Menzikofl"  would  have  pennitted  such  a  will.  The 
nobles  and  senate,  after  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  chose 
Anne,  duchess  dowager  of  Courland,  daughter  of 
Ivan,  and  niece  of  Peter  I.  She  settled  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  young  prince  Ivan, 
son  of  her  niece,  Anne,  who  was  married  to  Antony 
Llrich,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  empress,  caused  herself  to  be  proclaimed 
regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Elizabeth, 
naturally  inactive,  and  more  prone  to  pleasure  than 
ambition,  appeared  alike  indifferent  to  all  political 
projects.  She  endeavoured,  however,  to  concihate 
the  guards,  and  chose  her  favourites  from  among 
their  officers.  A  party  was  therefore  formed  for 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  whose 
name  so  many  glorious  recollections  were  attached. 
The  princess  did  not  oppose  the  attempt  made  to 
place  her  on  the  throne,  and  submitted  to  the  advice 
of  Lestocq,  a  surgeon,  who  was  eager  to  distinguish 
himself.  The  marquis  of  Chetardie,  the  French 
ambassador,  whose  person  and  manners  had  pre- 
possessed Elizabeth  in  his  favour,  saw  in  the  pro- 
posed revolution  only  an  opportunity  of  securing  to 
France  an  ally.  Sweden,  dissatisfied  Mnth  the  cabinet 
of  Petersburg,  was  persuaded  to  declare  war  against 
Russia.  The  conspiracy,  however,  might  easily  have 
been  discovered.  Lestocq  was  incautious.  The 
regent  was  warned  of  the  plot,  but  the  natural  good- 
ness of  her  disposition  gave  admission  to  no  suspi- 
cion. Elizabeth  easily  succeeded  in  quieting  her 
with  protestations  and  tears.  The  conspirators, 
however,  were  not  without  anxiety,  and  Lestocq 
urged  the  immediate  execution  of  the  project.  Ob- 
serving a  card  on  Elizabeth's  table,  he  drew  upon  it  a 
wheel  and  a  crown,  saying  to  the  princess,  "  This  or 
that,  madame ;  one  for  you,  or  the  other  for  me !" 
This  decided  Elizabeth ;  the  conspirators  were  im- 
mediately informed  of  it,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  con- 
spiracy was  ready  to  break  out.  The  husband  of 
the  regent  being  informed  of  the  danger,  urged  her 
to  take  measures  for  their  safety ;  but  xVnne  would 
not  credit  the  reports.  They  were  both  seized  while 
asleep  on  the  6tli  of  December,  1741,  and,  with  their 
son,  were  carried  to  the  palace  of  Elizabeth ;  at  the 
same  time  Munich,  father  and  son,  Ostermann,  Gol- 
ofkin,  and  others,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Anne 
and  the  prince  Antony  Ulrich  were  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  an  island  in  the  Dwina,  near  the  White  Sea, 
and  Ivan  to  the  castle  of  Schlusselburgh ;  and 
Elizabeth  caused  herself  to  be  proclaimed  empress. 
Munich,  Ostermann,  and  others,  were  condemned  to 
death  ;  but  Elizabeth  made  a  display  of  her  clemency 
by  commuting  their  punishment  for  exile  to  Siberia. 
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Lestocq  was  made  first  physician  of  the  court,  and 
president  of  the  medical  college,  with  the  title  of 
privy  counsellor ;  but  he  afterwards  fell  under  her 
displeasure,  while  Bestuscheff,  who  had  been  minister 
under  Anne,  and  whom  Lestocq  had  caused  to  be 
appointed  chancellor,  enjoyed  great  influence. 

In  1748  Elizabeth  sent  aid  to  Maria  Theresa  in 
Germany,  by  which  she  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the  mean  time  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  her,  in  which,  among 
others,  Lapoukin  and  his  wife  (distinguished  for  her 
wit  and  beauty)  were  engaged ;  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, 'and  the  wife  of  Lapoukin,  in  whom  the 
empress  saw  a  dangerous  rival,  with  her  husband 
and  son,  and  the  wife  of  Bestuscheff,  received  the 
punishment  of  the  knout ;  the  ends  of  their  tongues 
were  cut  ofl',  and  they  themselves  were  exiled  to  Si- 
beria. Ehzabeth  took  part  in  the  seven  years'  v/ar 
on  account  of  some  raillery  of  Frederic  the  Great  re- 
specting her  person.  The  grand  prince  Peter,  duke 
of  Holstein-Gottorp,  nephew  of  the  empress,  and  her 
acknowledged  successor,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  attached  to  Frederic,  and  the  war  was  not, 
therefore,  prosecuted  with  much  vigour  by  theRussian 
generals,  who  desired  to  secure  the  favour  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  But  this  was  soon  perceived; 
the  general  Apraxin  was  removed,  and  his  place  sup- 
plied by  Fermor,  and  the  chancellor  Bestuscheff  was 
exiled  to  Siberia.  The  Russians  now  advanced  into 
Germany.  Soltikoff  afterwards  succeeded  Fermor, 
and  defeated  Frederic  at  Kunnersdorf.  Berlin  and 
Colburg  were  taken ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  no 
decisive  result  followed.  After  languishing  for 
severed  years,  Elizabeth  died  in  December  1761,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years. 
She  founded  the  university  at  Moscow  and  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  at  Petersburg,  and  she  also  paid 
much  attention  to  the  completion  of  a  code  of  laws 
which  was  begun  under  Peter  I.  She  had  promised 
to  abolish  capital  punishments  under  her  reign  ;  but 
punishments  more  cruel  than  death  were,  neverthe- 
less, allowed  to  be  inflicted.  She  shed  tears  at  the 
miseries  of  war,  yet  during  her  reign  the  fields  of 
battle  were  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her  subjects. 
She  wished  to  be  considered  the  greatest  beauty  in 
the  empire,  and  this  vanity,  like  that  of  Ehzabeth  of 
England,  often  produced  terrible  consequences.  Her 
hcentious  indulgences  were  sometimes  disturbed  by 
superstitious  fears,  which  she  endeavoured  to  quiet 
by  devotional  practices. 

ELIZABETH,  CHRISTINA,  wifeof  FredericII. 
of  Prussia,  princess  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel.  She 
was  born  in  1715  at  Brunswick,  and  was  married  in 
1733.  Being  compelled  to  the  marriage,  Frederic 
lived  separate  from  her  till  his  father's  death,  which 
took  place  in  1740.  After  ascending  the  throne, 
however,  he  gave  her  proofs  of  his  esteem,  and,  on 
his  death,  ordered  her  annual  revenue  of  40,000 
crowns  to  be  increased  to  50,000 ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"  during  my  whole  reign  she  has  never  given  me  the 
slightest  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  her  inflexible 
virtue  deserves  respect  and  love."  Half  of  her 
annual  income  she  appropriated  to  benevolent  pur- 
poses. She  partook  of  Frederic's  taste  for  literature, 
and  was  herself  an  author.     She  died  in  1797. 

ELIZABETH  PHILIPPINE  MARIE  HELENE, 
OF  FRANCE,  MADAME.— This  lady,  who  stands 
so  high  in  the  annals  of  virtue,  was  the  sister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  was  born  at  Versailles  in  May  1764.    Her 
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life  is  an  image  of  the  tenderest  affection,  the  loveliest 
virtues,  gentleness,  and  feminine  dignity.     She  was 
the    youngest  child  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and  his 
second  wife,  Josephine  of  Saxony,  who  died  while 
j  Elizabeth  was  but  three  years  old.     She  received  an 
I  excellent  education  from  the  countess  of  Mackau, 
under-governess  of  the  children  of  France,  and  her 
acquirements  were  considerable,  particularly  in  his- 
tory and  mathematics.     When  Louis  XVI.  caused 
himself  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  Elizabeth 
did  the  same  ;  she  also  caused  sixty  poor  girls  to  be 
i  inoculated  at  the  same  time,  and  to  receive  the  same 
I  care  as  herself.      When  her  private   establishment 
'  was  fixed  25,000  francs  annually  were  assigned  her 
'  for  the  purchase  of  diamonds,  but  she  requested  that 
I  this  sum  should  be  paid  during  six  years  to  a  young 
■  favourite,  whose  poverty   prevented  her   marriage. 
On  an  estate  which  the  king  had  purchased  for  her, 
;  Elizabeth  spent  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life,  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations,  in  benevolent   offices, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  natur.e,  but  the 
Revolution  destroyed  her  happiness.     The  assembly 
[  of  the  states-general  filled  her  with  terror;  and  from 
that  moment  she  was  devoted  to  her  unhappy  bro- 
ther.    When  Louis  fled  from  Paris  she  accompanied 
i  him,   and   she   was   brought   back   with  him  from 
I  Varennes.      It  was   she   who   was   taken  from  the 
;  queen  on  the  20th  of  June,  1792,  and  when  the  cry 
j  was  raised,  "The  Austrian!  down  with  her!"  and 
an  officer  of  the  guard  hastened  to  correct  the  mis- 
i  take,  she  exclaimed,  "  VThy  undeceive  them  ?     You 
I  might  have  spared  them  a  greater  crime."     On  the 
10th  of  August,  nothing,  not  even  the  king's  earnest 
request,    could  induce  her  to  leave  him,  and  she 
followed  him  into  the  assembly.    There  she  heard 
her  brother's  abdication  of  the  throne,  and  for  two 
days  listened  to  the  debates  relative   to  the  safest 
place  of  confinement  for  the  royal  family,  after  which 
she  was  carried  into  the  Temple.     Here  she  totally 
forgot  herself,  and  seemed  to  live  only  for  others. 
All  modesty  and  goodness  at  court,  she  was  here  all 
patience  and  submission.    On  the  9th  of  May,  1794, 
Elizabeth  was  led   from  the  Temple   to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  because  it  had  been  discovered  that  she  had 
corresponded  with  the  princes,  her  brothers.   She  was 
tried  vnth.  closed  doors,  and  the  next  morning  she 
was  carried  before  the  revolutionarj'  tribunal,  and, 
when  asked  her  name  and  rank,  she  replied  with 
dignity,  "  I  am  Elizabeth  of  France  and  the  aunt  of 
your  king."    This  bold  answer  fiUed  the  judges  with 
astonishment  and  interrupted  the  trial.     Twenty-four 
other  victims  were  sentenced  with  her,  but  she  was 
reduced  to  the  honible  necessity  of  witnessing  the 
execution  of  all   her  companions.     She  met  death 
with  calmness  and  submission,  and  not  a  complaint 
escaped  her  against  her  judges   and   executioners. 
Without  being  handsome,  Elizabeth  was  pleasing 
and  lively.     Her  hair  was  of  a  chestnut  colour ;  her 
I  blue  eye  had  a  trace  of  melancholy  in  it ;  her  mouth 
I  was  delicate,  her  teeth  beautiful,  and  her  complexion 
;  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  ;  she  was  modest,  and  almost 
timid   in   the   midst    of  splendour   and   greatness, 
courageous  in  adversity,  pious  and  virtuous,  and  her 
character  was  spotless. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  EDWARD,  BARON.— 
Tliis  eminent  lawyer  and  political  partisan  was  born 
in  174S.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Edmund  Law, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
good   education  at  the   Charter-house.     He   after- 
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wards  removed  to  Cambridge  University.  After 
taking  his  first  degree  Mr.  Law  repaired  to  London, 
and  having  determined  to  adopt  that  profession 
which  points  towards  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state,  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student  on  the  books 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  practised  for  some  time  under 
the  bar  as  a  special  pleader,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  obtain  an  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  technical  parts  of  practice,  which  proved  emi- 
nently serviceable  both  before  and  after  he  rose  to 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  his  profession. 

At  length  Mr.  Law  became  ambitious  of  distinc- 
tion, and  accordingly,  after  obtaining  a  "  call,"  he 
preferred  the  Northern  Circuit,  where  both  he  and 
his  family  were  of  course  known.  Indeed  his  very 
name,  dignified  as  it  was  by  the  many  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  his  father,  afforded  ready  means 
for  introduction  and  support. 

This  seemed  however  to  be  an  unlucky  period  for 
advancement  to  a  young  man,  even  if  possessed  of  the 
most  shining  talents.  The  leaders  then  were  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Wallace,  both  of  whom  afterwards  became 
attorney-generals ;  and  such  were  their  acknow- 
ledged talents  that  they  divided  between  them  the 
whole  harv-est.  At  length  they  retired  in  the  course 
of  time,  and  left  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Law  to  monopo- 
lize the  practice  of  the  circuit. 

A  distinguished  bishop,  Mr.  Law's  elder  brother, 
having  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  had 
risen  by  his  great  merits  from  the  humble  station 
of  an  attorney's  clerk,  that  connexion  tended  some- 
what to  the  advancement  and  success  of  the  young 
lawyer.  Indeed  he  only  wanted  a  fair  o])portunity 
for  his  exertions  and  a  proper  arena  for  the  display 
of  those  strong  natural  powers  with  which  he  was 
gifted.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  over  which  the 
great  earl  of  Mansfield  still  presided  with  an  ac- 
knowledged air  of  dignity,  joined  to  an  unvarying 
suavity  of  manners  that  conciliated  all  beholders, 
aftbrded  an  apjjropriate  theatre.  Dunning  yet  lin- 
gered at  the  bar,  and  did  not  retire  until  he  was  en- 
nobled ;  while  Erskine  now  began  to  display  those 
precocious  talents  that  rendered  him  unrivalled  as  an 
advocate.  As  business  during  the  circuit  leads  to 
business  in  term-time,  a  whole  host  of  northern  at- 
torneys and  their  London  agents  now  poured  into 
his  chambers,  and  his  name  and  talents  speedily  be- 
came known.  The  first  cause  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  is  said  to  have  sprung  out  of  a 
qviestion  of  insurance,  and  as  this  occurred  at  Guild- 
hall much  city  business  followed  of  course. 

Mr.  Law  now  began  to  be  considered  a  "  rising 
man,"  and  that  circumstance  alone,  as  usual,  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  clients.  Just  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  too,  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  puisne 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  obtained  for  him  a  silk 
gown,  and  it  was  now  to  be  decided  whether  his 
talents  entitled  him  to  future  advancement.  The 
attempt  was  indeed  hazardous,  but  it  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  and  from  that  moment  it  was  readily  fore- 
seen that  this  aspiring  young  man  was  not  only  fully 
entitled  to,  but  would  at  length  attain  all  the  honours 
of  his  profession. 

An  event  now  occurred  of  a  great  political  nature 
that  tended  not  a  little  to  give  new  celebrity  to  the 
name  and  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Law's 
talents.  This  was  the  prosecution  of  the  late  Right 
Honourable  Warren  Hastings,  who,  after  occupying 
the  high  station  of  governor-general  of  Bengal  for 


many  years,  resolved  in  1785  to  return  to  Europe 
in  order  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  and  severities 
of  a  parliamentary  impeachment.  Able  counsel  now 
became  necessary  for  his  defence,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  retain  Mr.  Erskine,  then  in  the  height 
of  his  popularity  and  renown,  but  that  gentleman 
declined  the  offer,  and  Mr.  Law  was  immediately  se- 
lected. Two  powerful  Indian  connexions  contributed 
perhaps  to  this  event ;  for  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold  had  married  his  own  sister,  while  his  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Law,  was,  we  believe,  either  at  this 
moment  or  soon  after  a  member  of  the  council  of 
revenue  of  Bengal,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to 
the  ex-governor. 

It  is  here  only  necessary  to  state  a  few  of  the 
names  of  the  managers  in  order  to  afford  some  idea 
of  the  immense  difiiculties  attendant  on  a  profes- 
sional defence.  Mr.  Burke  occupied  even  at  that 
period  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  public 
esteem;  Mr.  Fox  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  first  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  age ;  while 
Sheridan  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  de- 
velope  talents  and  eloquence  far  above  that  rate  at 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  estimated  even  by  his 
friends.  With  such  men  as  these,  Messrs.  Law, 
Plomer,  and  Dallas,  who  were  all,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  7iovi  homines,  had  to  contend ;  and  yet 
they  stood  their  ground  and  ultimately  succeeded. 
In  commencing  the  legal  proceedings  Mr.  Burke 
moved  for  a  voluminous  body  of  papers,  and  after  a 
long  and  able  speech  presented  eleven  separate  arti- 
cles of  accusation.  All  these  were  afterwards  re- 
stricted to  four  points ;  viz.,  Mr.  Hastings'  miscon- 
duct at  Benares  ;  his  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the 
Begums  ;  reception  of  presents  contrary  to  law ;  and 
the  granting  of  improvident  contracts  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  friends  and  impunity. 

From  the  first  a  contention,  not  unfrequently  of 
the  most  acrimonious  kind,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Law  and  the  chief  manager.  To  assertion  he  op- 
posed assertion ;  accusation  was  repelled  with  a  de- 
mand of  proofs ;  he  boldly  protested  against  the 
rules  of  evidence  laid  down  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Commons,  and  seemed  to  incline  towards  those 
modes  and  usages  sanctioned  by  the  courts  below. 
So  warm,  and  indeed  so  \-iolent,  did  these  argu- 
ments, or  rather  altercations,  at  length  become,  that 
the  high  court  of  parliament  deemed  it  necessary 
for  its  own  dignity  to  interpose,  and  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  repeatedly 
called  "  to  order." 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  year  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
trial  that  Mr.  Law  was  enabled  to  enter  on  his  de- 
fence. He  discussed  all  the  charges  brought  against 
his  client  with  infinite  ability ;  dwelt  with  high  en- 
comiums on  the  administration  of  a  man  whom  he 
somewhat  presumptuously  deemed  the  "  saviour  of 
India;"  vindicated  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Cheyt 
Sing  and  the  Begums  ;  and  boldly  affirmed  that  the 
crimes  of  which  he  was  accused  existed  only  in  the 
splendid  oratory  of  the  managers.  He  concluded 
with  a  fine  peroration,  in  which  he  drew  a  dazzling 
picture  of  the  ex-governor-general's  virtues,  and  re- 
presented him  "  as  an  injured  persecuted  man, — 
pure,  spotless,  and  unstained." 

At  length,  after  a  trial  that  occupied  148  days, 
and  consumed  nearly  eight  years,  judgment  was 
finally  pronounced.  Out  of  twenty-nine  lords  then 
present,  twenty-one  declared  Mr.    Hastings    "  not 
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jfiiilty,"  while  eij^lit  only  voted  hitn  "guilty,"  on  one  I  publications  lately  circulated  against  the  conduct  of 
or  more  of  the  charges.  As  the  law  expenses  j  individuals  employed  in  situations  of  the  highest 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  71,080/.,  we  doubt  not  that  ,  trust."  "  Your  lordships  need  scarcely  be  told,"  adds 
the  three  counsel  were  liberally  rewarded ;  and  in-  [  he,  "  that  a  few  years  since  his  majesty  was  pleased 
deed  we  find  that  they  had  been  presented  with  the  to  issue  a  commission  respecting  a  subject  which  it 
sum  of  1500/.  for  drawing  answers  to  the  articles  of  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  name.  Every  thing  was 
impeachment  alone.  That  a  trial  so  long  must  have  kept  a  profound  secret  to  me  until  I  was  called  upon 
injured  their  ordinary  practice  is  pretty  evident ;  but  to  discharge  the  high  and  sacred  duty  that  upon  me 
it  greatly  enhanced  their  reputation,  and  seemed  on  was  thus  imposed.  I  felt  that  much  was  due  to  this 
the  whole  to  have  impro\'ed  iheir  fortunes.  !  command,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  some  in- 

The  period  for  advancement  now  arrived,  and  it  ward  satisfaction,  that  the  integrity  and  zeal  with 
was  equally  rapid  and  distinguished.  In  1801,  ;  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  puljlic 
during  a  vacancy  of  both  the  offices  of  attorney  and  functions  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
solicitor-general,  the  sul)ject  of  this  memoir  was  ad- '  mind  of  my  sovereign;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
vanced  at  one  single  bound  to  the  former  without  mode  in  which  this  command  was  obeyed  has  been 
passing  as  usual  through  the  intermediate  step  of  an  .  made  the  subject  of  the  most  unprincipled  and 
honourable  but  inferior  station.  On  this  occasion  ,  abandoned  slanders.  It  has  been  said,  that  after  the 
he  was  of  course  knighted,  and  Sir  Eilward  Law  [  testimony  had  been  taken  in  a  case  where  the  most 
conducted  himself  with  a  dignity,  a  decorum,  and  a  :  important  interests  were  involved,  the  persons  en- 
forbearance,  that  united  all  suffrages  in  his  favour.  '  trusted  had  thought  fit  to  fabricate  an  unauthorized 
This  perha])s  smoothed  the  way  to  a  still  higher  em-  I  document,  piu'porting  to  relate  what  was  not  given, 
ployment,  for  on  the  death  of  Lord  Kenyon  he  was  '  and  to  suppress  what  was  given  in  evidence.  My 
nominated  to  succeed  him,^and  took  his  seat  accord-  lords,  1  assert,  that  the  accusation  is  false  as  hell  in 
ingly  in  the  King's  Bench  in  1S02.  In  addition  to  every  part!  What  is  there,  let  me  ask,  in  the 
this  he  was  ennobled,  and  on  that  occasion  very  mo- '  transactions  of  my  past  life, — what  is  there  in 
destly  assumed  the  title  of  Eilenborough  from  a  the  general  complexion  of  my  conduct  since  the 
little  fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  commencement  of  my  public  career  that  should  in- 
his  ancestors  had  lived  on  their  little  freeholds  for  duce  any  man  to  venture  on  an  assertion  so  auda- 
many  generations.  I  cious  ?"     His  lordship  concluded  a  long  and  warm 

On  a  change  of  ministry  Lord  Granville  came  into  ■  speech  as  follows :  "  I  have  spoken  merely  to  vindi- 
power,  and  immediately  testified  his  high  respect  for  j  cate  myself  and  my  noble  colleagues,  and  that  vindi- 
Lord  Eilenborough,  by  assigning  him  a  place  at  the  cation  1  ti'ust  is  complete.  We  only  wish  to  stand 
Council-Board.  "  I  thought  I  perceived  bad  times 
approaching,"  observed  the  minister,  "  and  I  selected 
him  as  a  man  of  strong  and  resolute  mind."  As 
this  appointment  was  unaccompanied  by  any  amov.e- 
abie  office,  it  was  deemed  unconstitutional  by  some  ; 
while  others  thought  that  the  judicial  and  political 
character  ought  never  to  be  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. But,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  no  al- 
teration whatsoever  took  place.     As  a  lord  of  parlia- 


well  in  the  opinion  of  our  country  as  honest  men, 
who  have  faithfully  discharged  a  great  and  painful 
public  duty ;  and  let  it  be  recollected,  that  having  no 
means  of  resorting  to  proof,  we  are  compelled  to 
rest  our  exculpation  on  a  flat,  positive,  and  complete 
denial." 

On   May   r2th,   1817,  when    Earl   Grey  made  a 

motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to  Viscount 

Sidmouth's  circular  letter.  Lord  Eilenborough  took 

ment,  we  find  Lord  Eilenborough  frequently  taking  j  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  debate.     He 


part  in  the  debates.  In  1805,  when  one  of  the 
ministers  presented  a  petition  from  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, he  strenuously  opposed  the  concession  of  any 
fresh  privileges.  "  The  question  now  before  us," 
observed  his  lordship,  "  is  not  a  question  of  tolera- 
tion in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights,  but  of  the  grant  of  political  power. 
All  that  toleration  can  require  in  respect  to  civil  and 
religious  immunities  has  been  long  ago  satisfied  in 
its  most  enlarged  extent."  The  following  was  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  a  very  long  and  very  able 
speech  :  "  I  feel  it  my  duty,  my  lords,  now  and  for 
ever, -as  long  as  the  Catholic  religion  shall  maintain 
its  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  union  uath  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  this  and 
every  other  proposition  which  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  undoing  and  overthrow  of  all  that  our  fa- 
thers have  regarded,  and  ourselves  have  felt  and 
knonm  to  be  most  venerable  and  useful  in  our  esta- 
blishments, both  in  church  and  state." 

When  certain  unfortunate  disputes  first  took  place 
in  the  royal  family.  Lord  Eilenborough  was  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  commissioners  to  incjuire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales.  A  considerable 
time  after  the  delivery  of  the  report  to  his  majesty 
in  1813,  this  nobleman  rose  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  complained  of  "  slanderous 


contended,  "  that  justices  of  the  peace  had  a  right  to 
arrest  and  hold  to  bail  in  cases  of  libel,"  and  he 
rested  his  opinion  on  an  induction  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  to  be  found  in  Lord  Hale's  "  Pleas  of 
the  Crown,"  viz.,  "  that  justices  of  the  peace  may 
issue  their  warrants  within  the  precincts  of  their 
commission  for  apprehending  persons  charged  with 
crimes  within  the  cognizance  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  bind  them  over  to  appear  at  the  sessions." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  care,  anxiety,  and 
fatigues,  incident  to  a  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  that  fifteen  years 
of  constant  and  painful  attention  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  a  constitution  originally  strong  and 
vigorous.  This  was  precisely  the  fit  time  for  his 
lordship  to  have  retired,  and  it  is  not  a  Uttle  xm- 
fortunate  that  his  declining  health  did  not  suggest 
this  idea  to  himself,  his  family,  and  friends. 

It  now  becomes  a  painful  duty  to  mention  one  of 
the  last  judicial  proceedings  which  took  place  under 
his  superintendence  and  authority.  His  lordship 
was  particularly  sore,  as  may  have  been  already 
perceived,  on  the  subject  of  libels,  and  his  temper 
had  been  unfortunately  soured  and  irritated  by  some 
recent  attacks  on  his  official  character.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hone,  then  an  obscure  bookseller,  had  been 
indicted  on  three  ex-qfficio  informatioiis,  and  was 
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thrice  tried,  on  December  IS,  19,  and^20,  1S17,  be- 1 
fore  two  different  judges  and  three  special  juries. 
The  subject  of  accusation  was  the  pubhcation  of! 
three  parodies,  viz.,  "The  late  John  Wilkes'  Gate- j 
chism,"  "The  Pohtical  Litany,"  and  the  "  Sine- I 
curist's  Creed."  ! 

At  the  first  trial  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  presided,  and  \ 
a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  was  pronounced  and  re- j 
corded  amidst  unusual  peals  of  approbation.     The 
next  was  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  instantly 
ordered  the  attendance  of  the   sheriffs.      On    this  | 
occasion  there  were  six   special  jui-ymen  and   six 
talesmen. 

.  Tlie  reading  of  the  "  Political  Litany"  produced  a 
burst  of  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and 
Mr.  Hone  very  prudently  joined  the  court  in  repre- 
hending such  an  irregular  interruption  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. On  this  Lord  Ellenborough  once  more 
demanded  the  attendance  of  the  sheriffs,  who  arrived 
soon  after. 

On  the  case  for  the  crown  being  closed,  after  a 
very  able,  novel,  and  animated  defence  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  the  noble  judge,  who  had  appeared 
oppressed  with  indisposition  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  trial,  delivered  his  charge  to  the  jury,  but  in 
so  faint  a  tone  that  it  was  scarcely  audible  beyond 
the  bench.  "  The  information  charged,"  observed 
his  lordship,  "  that  this  was  an  impious  and  profane 
libel :  it  was  a  libel  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
compositions  that  ever  came  from  the  hands  of  men  : 
it  was  a  part  of  the  ritual  even  before  the  Protestant 
form  of  worship  was  established ;  and  to  bring  this 
into  ridicule,  to  endeavour  to  write  down  the  Litany, 
was  impious  and  profane.  It  was  said  that  there 
was  no  such  intention ;  but  the  law  considered  that 
every  man  intends  that  which  he  has  done.  The 
smallness  of  the  price  for  which  these  works  were 
sold  only  accelerated  the  sale  and  increased  the 
danger.  One  offence  could  not  be  justified  by  an- 
other :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  aggravation  to  say 
that  persons  had  done  so  before,  and  thence  to  add 
to  the  number  of  offenders.  Amongst  all  the  paro- 
dies that  the  defendant  had  read,  he  could  not  find 
any  that  bore  any  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the 
present.  The  Litany,  and  all  the  forms  of  prayer, 
were  in  our  statute-books,  as  much  as  the  law  of  in- 
heritance, which  gives  to  a  son  the  estate  of  his 
father.  Lord  Hale,  venerable  as  well  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  character  as  for  the  profundity  of  his 
learning,  had  declared,  as  the  attorney- general  had 
told  them,  that  Christianity  was  part  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  If  this  publication  were  not  to 
ridicule  religion,  let  them  take  it  with  them  and  see 
Avhat  other  purpose  it  could  answer.  To  raise  a 
laugh — a  laugh  at  whom,  if  it  were  not  at  religion  ? 
The  last  passage  in  the  work  seemed  to  be  the 
worst ;  for  there,  instead  of  the  solemn  and  impres- 
sive words,  '  May  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  with  you  all  evermore  ;'  it  said,  '  May  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  George,  and  the  love  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  pope,  be  with  you 
all  evermore.'  The  defendant  had  adverted  to  many 
grievances  that  did  not  exist.  The  right  of  filing 
informations  ex  officio  was  expressly  saved  to  the 
attorney- general  by  the  statute  of  William.  And  as 
to  granting  copies  of  the  information,  in  what  in- 
stance had  such  copies  ever  been  granted  to  any 
subject  of  the  realm  ?     Did  the  defendant  wish  a 


particular  law  for  himself  ?  He  said  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  charge  to  which  he  had  to  plead.  What !  did 
he  not  publish  this  work ;  and  how  could  he  not 
know  what  the  charge  contained  ?  Then  what  other 
grievance  had  he  to  complain  of  ?  Was  it  that  he 
was  discharged  upon  his  own  recognizance  ?  It  was 
now  for  them  to  consider  whether  the  defendant  was 
guilty.  Different  persons,  it  was  said,  had  pub- 
lished similar  things.  As  to  going  up  to  the  time 
of  Martin  Luther,  Boys,  and  so  on,  the  habits  of 
those  times  were  totally  different ;  the  first  scenic 
performances  were  mysteries  or  representations  of 
incidents  in  sacred  writ.  Luther  himself  was  not 
very  temperate  when  he  was  engaged  in  controversy. 
There  were  many  things  in  the  parodies  which  have 
been  read  that  must  be  considered  as  profane  and 
impious ;  but  this  of  the  defendant  transcended 
them  all  in  magnitude.  He  would  deliver  them  his 
solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  act, 
and  still  more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his 
God,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and 
profane  libel.  Believing  and  hoping  that  they  (the 
jury)  were  Christians,  he  had  not  any  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion." 

After  retiring  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  the 
jury  returned  into  court,  when  the  foreman  pro- 
nounced "  not  guilty !"  As  the  audience  became 
tumultuous  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  course  called  on  the  sheriffs  to  pre- 
serve order,  an  injunction  which  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  comply  with.  Notwith- 
standing the  alarming  state  of  the  lord  chief  justice's 
health  was  evident  to  every  one,  and  he  had  suffered 
a  severe  shock  from  the  long  and  painful  attendance 
of  the  preceding  day,  yet  such  was  the  resolution  and 
perseverance  of  the  determined  partisan  that  he  ac- 
tually repaired  next  morning  to  Guildhall,  to  try  the 
same  person  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Sinecurist's 
Creed,"  an  avowed  parody  on  the  "  Athanasian." 
After  an  able  speech  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd,  Mr.  Hone,  suddenly  recovering  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  two  former  trials,  now  entered  with 
great  spirit  on  his  defence.  He  complained  of  his 
lordship's  frequent  interruptions,  and  even  hinted 
at  partiality.  He  then  quoted  the  authority  of 
Gibbon  and  Warburton  to  prove  that  St.  Atha- 
nasius's  Creed  was  not  ^\Titten  by  Athanasius  ;  and 
he  affirmed  that  Archbishop  TUlotson  once  ex- 
claimed, "  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it !"  In  the 
the  course  of  a  defence  protracted  for  sLx  hours,  and  in 
course  of  which  the  prisoner  must  be  allowed  to 
have  exhibited  great  and  original  talents,  he  affirmed 
"  that  his  lordship's  father,  the  late  worthy  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  had  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  same 
creed  !"  On  this  the  noble  judge,  who  was  obviously 
affected,  interiiipted  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  For 
common  delicacy  forbear !"  which  was  instantly 
complied  with. 

His  lordship  in  the  charge  to  the  jury  observed, 
"  He  entertained  no  doiibt  that  the  parody  before 
them  was  a  profane  and  impious  libel.  I  entreat 
the  jury,"  continued  the  noble  judge,  "  to  consider 
the  importance  of  the  case  on  which  they  are  called 
to  decide ;  for  if  such  publications  as  this  are  not 
prohibited  and  punished,  the  country  is  but  too 
liable  to  be  deluged  by  irreligion  and  impiet}%  which 
have  so  lately  produced  such  melancholy  results  in 
another  nation."    After  retiring  twenty  minutes,  the 
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jury  returned  into  court,  and  the  foreman  pro- 
nounced the  verdict  of  "  not  guilty  !"  amidst  a  sjjon- 
taneous  burst  of  applause,  ■which  no  legal  authority 
could  either  interrupt  or  prevent. 

The  exertions  incident  to  these  two  trials,  on  two 
following  days,  produced  a  visible  effect  on  his 
lordship's  constitution.  He,' indeed,  appeared  several 
times  after  in  his  own  court,  and  occasionally  dis- 
played his  wonted  energy ;  but  the  fangs  of  disease 
now  inflicted  still  deeper  wounds  than  before,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  "  total  break-up," 
as  medical  men  term  it,  was  about  to  take  place. 
Accordingly,  after  an  illness  of  pretty  considerable 
duration.  Lord  EUenborough  resigned  all  his  judicial 
em])loyments,  and  died  December  13,  1818. 

Thus  closed  the  earthly  career  of  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed talents  which  might  have  ensured  him  the 
esteem  of  all  his  contemporaries,  but  who  by  his 
strongly  marked  political  partisanship  and  frequent 
display  of  a  violent  and  irritable  temperament  did 
much  to  bring  the  laws  into  contempt.  Lord  EUen- 
])orough's  advancement,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
was  unexampled  on  the  score  of  rapidity,  and  in  this 
particular  he  proved  far  more  fortunate  than  a 
Mansfield,  a  Kenyon,  an  Eldon,  and  a  Thurlow. 
The  attorney-generalship,  the  chief  justiceship,  and 
])atent  of  nobility,  were  all  granted  to  him  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  His  original  merits  con- 
sisted in  long  and  painful  study,  a  vigorous  and 
manly  address,  a  strong  discriminating  judgment, 
an  utter  contempt  of  fear,  and  a  bold  and  nervous 
eloquence,  that  scorned  to  stoop  to  embellishments. 
These  qualities,  in  addition  to  powerful  connexions, 
all  formed  by  himself,  and  a  nice  and  lucky  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  enabled  him  in  the  race  for 
fame,  honours,  and  wealth,  to  outstrip  all  his  com- 
petitors. 

ELLLS,  JOHN,j  a  naturalist,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  deep  researches  into  the  nature  of 
zoophytes,  and  many  valuable  papers  on  this  subject 
were  published  by  Dr.  Ellis  in  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,"  to  which  he  belonged  for  many 
years.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works  on  other  branches  of  natural  history.  Dr. 
EUis  died  in  1767. 

ELLIS,  GEORGE,  an  ingenious  English  writer, 
who  received  his  education  at  Westminster  school 
and  Trinity  College  Cambridge.  He  obtained  an 
office  under  government  during  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  secretary  to  Lord  Malmesbury  in 
his  embassy  to  Lisle  in  1797-  He  was  one  of  the 
junto  of  wits  concerned  in  the  well-known  political 
satire  "The  Rolliad,"  and  ^vrote  a  preface,  notes, 
and  appendix  to  Way's  translation  of  "  Le  Grand's 
Fabliaux,"  besides  which  he  published  "  Specimens 
of  the  Early  English  Poets,  with  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry  and  Lan- 
guage," and  "  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances."  The  two  latter  works  have  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  they  display  much  in- 
genuity, and  a  general  though  not  a  profound  ac- 
quaintance \vith  English  literature.  Mr.  EUis,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  died  in  1815,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

ELLISTOX,  ROBERT  WILLIAM,  a  clever  dra- 
matist, who  was  born  in  1774.  His  father  was  a 
watchmaker,  and  he  received  his  education  at  St. 
Paul's  school.    At  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  ab- 


ruptly quitted  his  friends  and  wandered  to  Bath, 
where,  to  procure  the  temporary  means  of  subsistence, 
he  engaged  himself  as  a  clerk  in  a  lottery  office,  and  re- 
mained in  that  cajiacity  for  a  few  weeks,  until  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  first  theatrical  essay, 
which  was  in  the  humble  part  of  Tressel  in  "  Richard 
the  Third,"  April  21,  1791.  Although  this  per- 
formance was  very  successful,  the  manager  was  not 
able  to  offer  him  a  permanent  engagement ;  he  ob- 
tained however  from  Mr.  Wallis,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Campbell,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Tate  Wil- 
kinson at  York,  who  immediately  engaged  him. 
The  principal  characters  in  AVilkinson's  company 
being  entirely  pre-occupied,  the  truant  in  a. short 
time  became  weary  of  his  situation,  and  wrote  to  his 
uncle  a  letter  supplicating  for  forgiveness.  He  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  family,  but  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  rehnquish  his  taste  for  the  stage.  In  1793 
he  appeared  a  second  time  at  Bath  in  the  character 
of  Romeo,  and  during  the  season  he  continued  to 
play  a  variety  of  characters  in  tragedy,  comedy,  opera, 
or  pantomime. 

As  his  occupation  in  life  appeared  now  to  be  de- 
cisively adopted,  his  uncle  the  late  Professor  Martyn 
had  the  kindness  to  use  his  exertions  to  introduce 
him  to  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  but  the  terms  pro- 
posed not  being  sufficient  to  induce  EUi-ston  to  leave 
Bath,  he  concluded  an  engagement  there  for  four 
years.  In  1796  he  carried  off  from  that  city  Miss 
Rundall,  a  teacher  of  dancing ;  and  soon  after  their 
marriage  in  London  made  his  first  bow  to  a  London 
audience  at  the  Haymarket,  in  June  24  of  that  year, 
in  the  very  opposite  characters  of  Octavian  in  "The 
Mountaineers,"  and  Vapour  in  "  My  Grandmother." 
Having  performed  a  few  nights,  he  returned  to  Bath 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  he  again  ap- 
peared at  the  Haymarket,  as  Sir  Edward  Mortimer 
in  "  The  Iron  Chest,"  which  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore had  been  produced  and  condemned  at  Drury 
Lane,  although  Mr.  Kemble  had  taken  the  character 
of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Elliston  was  afterwards  engaged  for  a  limited 
number  of  nights  at  Covent  Garden,  but  owing  to 
some  disagreement  with  Mr.  Harris  he  again  joined 
the  Haymarket  corps,  and  on  Mr.  Colman's  new 
aiTangement  in  1803  he  became  not  only  his  princi- 
pal performer,  but  also  his  acting  manager.  In  the 
succeeding  year,  when  John  Kemble  quitted  Drury 
Lane,  Mr.  Elliston  was  engaged  to  supply  his  place  r 
after  the  theatre  was  burnt,  when  the  company  per- 
formed at  the  Lyceum,  he  left  it  in  consequence  of 
some  quarrel  with  Thomas  Sheridan.  He  then  took 
the  Circus,  and  having  given  it  the  name  of  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  commenced  performing  some  of  the 
best  plays  of  Shakspeare  and  some  operas,  having  so 
far  altered  them  as  to  bring  them  within  the  meaning 
of  the  license,  a  practice  which  he  defended  in  a  well- 
written  pamphlet.  He  acted  the  principal  parts,  and 
was  equally  applauded  in  Macbeth  and  Macheath. 
In  1805  he  published  "The  Venetian  Outlaw,  a 
Drama,  in  three  acts,"  which  he  had  himself  adapted 
from  the  French — "  Abellino,  le  grand  Bandit." 

On  the  re-opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Ellis- 
ton again  formed  part  of  that  company  :  on  the  first 
night  he  delivered  Lord  Byron's  opening  address, 
and  personated  the  character  of  Hamlet.  When  the 
theatre  was  let  out  on  a  lease  in  181 9,  he  became  the 
lessee  at  a  yearly  rent  of  10,200/.,  and  so  continued 
until  declared  a  bankrupt  in  1820.     After  some  spe- 
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culations  in  die  Olympic  Theatre,  he  again  undertook 
the  superintendence  of  the  Circus,  and  occasionally 
performed  ujion  its  boards  in  Cumberland's  Jew,  Dr. 
Pangloss,  and  some  smaller  parts.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy  on  the  7th  of  July,  1831. 

ELLSWORTH,  OLIVER,  an  American  judge 
and  statesman,  who  was  born  at  Windsor  in  Con- 
necticut, April  29th,  1745.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  his  own  youth  was  passed  alternately  in  agricul- 
tural labours  and  liberal  studies.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  entered  Yale  College,  which  he  subse- 
quently left  for  the  College  of  Nassau  Hall  at  Prince- 
ton. After  completing  his  academic  course  at  Prince- 
ton in  1766,  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1771,  in  the  county  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  he  commenced  the  practice,  and  acquired  in  a 
few  years  a  high  professional  reputation,  that  occa- 
sioned his  appointment  as  state  attorney.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  Mr. 
Ellsworth  took  part  with  the  colonies ;  he  went  into 
actual  service  against  the  British  with  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  and  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  that  state  took  a  large  share  in  all  the  political 
discussions  and  measures.  In  1777  he  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  body  he  continued  for  three  years.  In  17S0 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Connecticut, 
and  in  17S4  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  the  state,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  several 
years  with  great  reputation.  In  1787  he  was  chosen 
by  the  legislature  one  of  the  delegates  of  Connecticut 
to  the  Convention  for  framing  a  federal  constitution, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  illustrious  as- 
sembly he  obtained  much  influence  and  distinction. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  organization  and  mode 
of  appointment  of  the  senate  were  suggested  by  him. 
As  he  was  called  away  by  other  duties,  his  name  is 
not  among  those  of  the  signers  of  the  constitution 
which  was  adopted,  but  he  approved  the  work,  and 
warmly  supported  it  in  the  state  convention. 

When  the  constitution  was  ratified  Mr.  Ellsworth 
was  elected  a  senator  in  the  first  congress,  which  met 
at  New  York  in  1789,  and  he  retained  his  seat  till 
1796,  during  almost  the  whole  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. The  bill  for  organizing  the  judiciary 
department  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  the  part 
which  he  took  in  most  of  the  great  questions  of  po- 
litics or  public  economy  raised  him  to  a  iofty  emi- 
nence in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  In  1790,  when 
Mr.  Jay  resigned  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  Washington 
appointed  Mr.  Ellsworth  his  successor.  To  this 
trust  he  proved  fully  equal,  though  he  had  been 
long  estranged  from  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1799  he  was  selected  to  be 
one  of  the  three  envoys  to  France,  Governor  Davie 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  honourable  William  Van 
Murray  being  his  colleagues,  in  order  to  adjust  those 
ditFerences  which  had  assumed  the  character  of  war. 
For  this  errand  he  was  not  so  well  quaUfied  as  for 
the  career  which  he  had  previously  run,  but  the  con- 
vention which  was  concluded  by  the  envoys  with  the 
French  government  obtained  the  assent  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  senate.  His  health  was  so  much  im- 
paired by  a  long  and  tempestuous  sea  voyage,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  come  over  to  England  from  France 
in  order  to  try  the  efficacy  of  our  mineral  waters. 
The  same  cause  induced  him  to  transmit  from  this 
country  to  Washington  his  resignation  of  the  office 


of  chief  justice.  As  soon  as  he  acquired  fresh 
strength  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  re- 
tired to  his  family  residence  at  Windsor  in  Connec- 
ticut. In  1802  he  entered  again  into  the  council  of 
the  state,  and  in  1807  was  elected  the  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  but  declined  this  station.  The  nephritic 
complaints  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject  at- 
tained a  fatal  violence  this  year,  and  caused  his  death 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Oliver  Ellsworth 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  revolutionary 
patriots  of  America,  of  her  statesmen  and  her  lawyers. 

ELLWOOD,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  writer 
among  the  Friends,  who  was  born  in  1639  at  Crowell, 
near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  received  as  good 
an  education  as  the  humble  circumstances  of  his  parent.^, 
would  affiard.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  in- 
duced to  join  the  society  of  Friends,  by  the  preaching 
of  Edward  Burroughs,  and  he  soon  after  published 
his  first  work,  entitled  "  An  Alarm  to  the  Priests,  or 
a  Message  from  Heaven  to  warn  them."  He  sub- 
sequently became  reader  to  Milton,  with  whom  he 
improved  himself  in  the  learned  languages,  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  quit  London  on  account  of  his  health. 
In  the  year  1(365  he  procured  a  lodging  for  Milton 
at  Chalfont,  Bucks,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
writing  "  Paradise  Regained,"  by  the  following  ob- 
servation made  on  the  return  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost," 
which  the  poet  had  lent  him  to  read  in  manuscript : 
"  Thou  hast  said  much  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what 
hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found?"  In  1705  he 
published  the  first  part  of  "  Sacred  History,  or  the 
Historical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  in  1709 
*'  Sacred  History,  &c.,  of  the  New  Testament ;" 
which  production  was  well  received  and  is  still  held 
in  some  estimation.  His  other  works  are  numerous  ; 
among  them,  "  Davideis,  the  Life  of  David,  King  of 
Israel,  a  poem,"  which  is  more  distinguished  for  piety 
than  poetry.  He  died  in  1713.  His  life,  written  by 
himself,  affords  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
history  of  his  sect. 

ELMSLEY,  PETER,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  philologist,  who  was  born  in  1773  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  ;  and  having  inherited  a  fortune 
from  his  uncle,  he  devoted  his  life  to  literature.  In 
1802,  being  then  resident  in  Edinburgh,  he  became 
one  of  the  original  contributors  to  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  in  which  the  articles  on  Heyne's  "Homer," 
Schweighauser's  "  Athenff!us,"  Bloomfield's  "  Pro- 
metheus," and  Person's  "  Hecuba,"  are  from  his 
pen.  He  also  wrote  occasionally,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  in  the  *'  Quarterly  Review."  In  the  jnirsuit 
of  his  philological  studies,  Mr.  Elmsley  afterwards 
visited  most  of  the  principal  libraries  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  spent  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1818  in 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  I'he  year  fol- 
lowing he  accepted  a  commission  from  the  govern- 
ment to  superintend,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  the  unrolling  of  the  Herculanean  papyri; 
in  wliich  the  selection  of  the  manuscripts  was  left  to 
his  judgment.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
settled  at  Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  obtained  soon  after  the  headship 
of  AlbanHall,  and  the  Camden  professorship  in  1823. 
He  died  in  1825.  Though  Dr.  Elmsley  is  chiefly 
known  to  the  public  as  a  Greek  critic,  it  was  by  no 
means  in  this  department  of  learning  that  his  abilities 
and  acquirements  were  most  extraordinary  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends;  and  some  of  them  have  frequently 
regretted  that  he  should  have  confined  himself  in 
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■what  he  meant  for  the  world,  to  so  narrow  a  walk  as 
that  of  collating  manuscripts  and  attempting  to 
restore  the  text  of  a  few  tragedies.  He  certainly  did 
not  overvalue  the  importance  of  this  very  limited 
province  of  philology,  which  the  conspicuous  success 
of  one  great  scholar  has  rendered  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively fashionable  among  those  who  aim  at  a  reputa- 
tion for  classical  learning ;  yet,  from  whatever  cause, 
he  was  content  to  pass  several  years  in  a  species  of 
labour  which,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  call  into  action 
the  full  powers  of  his  mind,  or  impart  to  others  his 
immense  stores  of  general  knowledge.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  best  ecclesiastical  scholar  in  England,  more 
conversant  than  any  one  with  the  history  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  except  perhaps  for  the  present  times, 
and  with  all  the  details,  however  trifling,  connected 
with  the  several  churches  of  Christendom.  He  was 
almost  equally  at  home  in  the  civil  institutions  and 
usages  of  different  countries,  and  in  every  species  of 
historical  information,  never  pretending  to  knowledge 
that  he  did  not  possess,  but  rarely  found  deficient  in 
the  power  of  answering  any  question.  This  asto- 
nishing comprehensiveness  and  exactitude  of  learn- 
ing was  united  to  a  sound  and  clear  judgment,  and 
an  habitual  impartiality.  Averse  to  all  that  wore  the 
appearance  of  passion,  or  even  of  as  much  zeal  as 
men  of  less  phlegmatic  temperaments  cannot  but 
mingle  with  their  opinions,  he  was  generally  inclined 
to  a  middle  course  in  speculation  as  well  as  practice, 
and  looked  with  philosophical  tranquillity  on  the  con- 
tending factions,  religious  or  political,  whom  history 
displayed  to  him,  or  whom  he  witnessed  in  his  own 
age.  His  life  was  uniformly  regular,  and  his  conver- 
sation, though  entirely  free  from  solemnity,  strictly 
correct.  In  all  the  higher  duties  of  morality  no  one 
could  be  more  unblaraeable.  His  kindness  towards 
his  family  and  friends,  his  scrupulous  integrity,  his 
disdain  of  every  thing  base  and  servile,  were  conspi- 
cuous to  all  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  his 
character,  though  never  ostentatiously  displayed. 
The  last  months  of  his  life  called  forth  other  qua- 
lities which  support  and  dignify  the  hours  of  sorrow 
and  suffering — a  steady  fortitude  that  uttered  no 
complaint  and  betrayed  no  infirmity,  with  a  calm 
and  pious  resignation,  in  that  spirit  of  Christian  phi- 
losophy he  had  always  cultivated,  to  the  pleasure  of 
his  Creator. 

ELPHINSTON,  JAMES,  a  Scottish  writer,  who 
was  born  in  1721.  He  received  a  good  education  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  tutor 
to  Lord  Blantyre.  His  first  literary  production  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  mottoes  pre- 
fixed to  the  papers  of  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Rambler,"  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  essayist.  In 
1751  he  came  to  London,  and  opened  an  academy  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  for  many  years 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  youth.  He,  how- 
ever, formed  a  very  absurd  plan  of  reforming  the  or- 
thography of  the  English  language  by  spelling  all  words 
as  they  are  pronounced,  and  he  published  several  works 
on  the  subject,  which  however  never  met  with  any  de- 
gree of  success.     Mr.  Elphinston  died  in  1809. 

ELPHINSTON,  WILLIAM.— This  distinguished 
Scottish  prelate  was  born  in  1431,  and  educated  at 
Glasgow.  He  was  employed  by  James  HI.  on  an 
embassy  to  France;  and,  on  his  return  home  in  1479, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Ross.  The  bishop  employed 
himself  actively  in  political  affairs  during  that  dis- 
turbed period;  but,  the  distractions  of  the  state  being 
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appeased  and  tranquillity  restored  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  bishop  found  leisure  to  attend  to  an  ob- 
ject that  he  had  long  meditated,  and  which  engrossed 
much  of  his  thoughts.  Religion  and  learning  had 
been  the  chief  pursuits  of  his  life,  and  he  wished  to 
diffuse  the  happy  influence  of  both  over  the  north  of 
Scotland.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  king 
to  solicit  the  papal  authority  for  the  foundation  of  the 
university  of  Aberdeen,  which  was  granted  by  a  bull 
from  Pope  Alexander  VI.  dated  Feb.  10,  1494.  From 
this  time  the  bishop  bent  all  his  attention  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  design,  and,  having  requested  the  king 
to  permit  the  college  to  be  founded  in  his  royal  name, 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  were  passed  accord- 
ingly, and  the  college  called  King's  College,  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  was  erected  in  150G  in  a  very  magnificent 
manner.  It  was  endowed  with  great  privileges, 
similar  to  those  granted  to  the  universities  of  Paris 
and  Bononia.  A  doctor  in  theology  was  constituted 
principal  of  the  college.  Doctors  of  the  canon  law, 
civil  jurisprudence,  and  of  medicine,  were  appointed 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  sciences ;  a  professor  of 
humanity,  or  literce  humaniores,  to  instruct  the  students 
in  grammar  and  languages,  and  a  sub-principal  to 
instruct  them  in  philosophy.  The  plan  of  endow- 
ments made  provision  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
twenty-seven  students,  a  chanter,  organist,  &c. 
Bishop  Elphinston  died  in  1514. 

ELPHINSTONE,  GEORGE  KEITH,  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  who  was  born  in  1747  of  a 
noble  Scottish  family.  He  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  American  war,  and  was  also  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Rear-Admiral  Goodall  in  the  reduction  of 
Toulon,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  red  ribbon 
of  the  Bath.  In  1795  he  commanded  the  fleet  destined 
for  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  not 
only  succeeded  in  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but 
compelled  the  Dutch,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  colony,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  rewarded  with  an  Irish  barony.  After  a 
variety  of  gallant  and  valuable  services,  his  exertions 
procured  his  elevation  to  the  House  of  Peers;  and  in 
1814  he  was  created  a  viscount  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    Lord  Keith  died  early  in  1823. 

ELSTOB,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  antiquary 
was  born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tjme  in  1673.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  In  1701  he  translated  into  Latin  the  Saxon 
homily  of  Lupus,  with  notes,  for  Dr,  Hickes.  About 
the  same  time  he  translated  into  English  Sir  John 
Cheke's  Latin  version  of  Plutarch,  "  De  Supersti- 
tione,"  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Strype's  "  Life 
of  Cheke."  The  copy  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Elstob  was 
a  manuscript  in  University  College,  out  of  which 
Obadiah  Walker,  when  master  of  that  college,  had 
cut  several^leaves,  containing  Cheke's  remarks  against 
popery.  In  1702  Mr.  Elstob  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Swithin  and  St.  Mary  Bo- 
thaw,  London,  where  he  continued  to  his  death,  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment 
he  ever  obtained.  In  1703  he  published,  at  Oxford, 
an  edition  of  Ascham's  "  Latin  Letters."  He  was 
the  author  hkewise  of  an  "Essay  on  the  Great  Affinity 
and  Mutual  Agreement  between  the  Two  Professions 
of  Law  and  Divinity,"  printed  at  London,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Hickes. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Elstob, 
who  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue,  com- 
piled  an  essay  on  its  history  and  use,  collected  ms- 
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terials  for  an  account  of  Newcastle,  and  also  the 
various  proper  names  formerly  used  in  the  north ; 
but  what  is  become  of  these  manuscripts  is  not 
known.  In  1709  he  published,  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage, with  a  Latin  translation,  the  homily  on  St. 
Gregory's  day.  Mr.  Elstol)  had  formed  several  lite- 
rary designs,  the  execution  of  which  was  jirevented 
by  his  death  in  171-1,  w'hen  he  was  only  forty-one 
years  of  age.  The  most  considerable  of  his  designs 
was  an  edition  of  the  Saxon  laws,  with  great  additions, 
and  a  new  Latin  version  by  Somner,  together  with 
notes  of  various  learned  men,  and  a  prefatory  history 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  English  laws, 
down  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  Magna  Charta. 

Mr.  Elstob  had  a  sister  who  was  also  celebrated 
for  her  literary  attainments.  She  was  born  at  New- 
castle, Sept.  29,  1683.  It  is  said  that  she  owed  the 
rudiments  of  her  extraordinary  education  to  her 
mother,  of  which  advantage,  however,  she  was  soon 
deprived ;  for  at  the  age  of  eight  years  she  had  the 
misfortune  of  losing  this  intelligent  parent.  Her 
guardians,  who  enteriained  different  sentiments,  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  they  were  able  her  progress  in 
literature,  as  imj)roper  for  her  sex  ;  but  she  had  con- 
tracted too  great  a  fondness  for  literary  studies  to  be 
diverted  from  the  prosecution  of  them.  Miss  Elstob 
died  in  17-^6. 

ELYOT,  SIR  THOMAS.— This  learned  scholar 
was  highly  distinguished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  em])loyed  him  in  several  eml)assies.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  small  treatises  ;  but  his  most  cele- 
brated work  is  entitled  "The  Governor."  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot  also  translated  several  Greek  works.  Strype 
says  that  "The  Governor"  was  designed  to  instruct 
men,  especially  great  men,  in  good  morals,  and  to 
reprove  their  vices.  It  consisted  of  several  chapters 
treating  concerning  affability,  benevolence,  benefi- 
cence, the  diversity  of  flatterers,  and  other  similar 
subjects.  In  these  chapters  were  some  sharp  and  pun- 
gent sentences  which  offended  many  of  the  young 
men  of  fashion  at  that  time.  They  complained  of 
Sir  Thomas's  strange  terms,  as  they  called  them,  and 
said  that  it  was  no  little  presumption  in  him  to 
meddle  with  persons  of  the  higher  and  noble  ranks. 
The  complaints  of  these  gentlemen,  "  who  were 
always  kicking  at  such  examples  as  did  bite  them,  our 
author  compared  to  a  galled  horse,  abiding  no  plas- 
ters. King  Kenry  read  and  much  liked  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot's  treatise,  and  was  particularly  pleased  with  his 
endeavours  to  improve  and  enrich  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  was  observed  by  his  majesty  that  through- 
out the  book  there  was  no  new  term  made  by  him  of 
a  Latin  or  French  word,  and  that  no  sentence  was 
hereby  rendered  dark  or  hard  to  be  understood." 

ELZEVIR,  or  ELZVIER.— This  family  of  printers, 
residing  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  is  celebrated  for 
beautiful  editions  of  various  works,  principally  pub- 
lished from  1595  to  1680.  The  best  known  are 
Louis,  who  was  associated  with  Buonaventura,  John, 
and  Daniel,  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  Although 
the  Elzevirs  were  sur])assed  in  learning,  and  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  editions,  by  the  Stephenses, 
yet  they  were  unequalled  in  their  choice  of  works 
and  in  the  elegance  of  their  typography.  Their  edi- 
tions of  Virgil,  Terence,  the  New  Testament,  the 
Psalter,  &c.,  executed  with  red  letters,  are  mas- 
terpieces of  typography,  both  for  correctness  and 
beauty. 

EMANUEL  THE  GREAT,  a  distinguished  king 


of  Portugal,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1495- 
During  his  reign  were  performed  the  voyages  of  dis- 
covery of  Vasco  da  Gama,  of  Cabral,  of  Americus 
Vespucius,  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  Albuquerque, 
by  whose  exertions  a  passage  was  found  to  the  East 
Indies  (for  which  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1486,  by  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz),  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  Goa 
was  established,  the  Brazils,  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  were 
discovered.  The  commerce  of  Portugal  under  Ema- 
nuel was  more  prosperous  than  at  any  former 
])eriod.  T\\e  treasures  of  America  flowed  into  Lis- 
bon, and  the  reign  of  Emanuel  was  justly  called  "  the 
golden  age  of  Portugal."  He  died  in  December  1521, 
deeply  lamented  by  his  subjects,  but  hated  by  the 
Moors,  whom  he  had  expelled,  and  1)y  the  Jews,  whom 
he  had  compelled  to  submit  to  baptism.  As  a  monu- 
ment of  his  discoveries,  Emanuel  built  the  monastery 
at  Belem,  where  he  was  buried. 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician,  who  was  born  at  Hurworth,  near 
Darlington,  in  the  year  1/01.  Having  derived  from 
his  parents  a  moderate  competence,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  a  life  of  studious  retirement.  From  the 
strength  of  his  mind  and  the  closeness  of  his  applica- 
tion, he  acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  upon  all  parts  of  which  he  wrote  sound 
treatises,  although  with  few  pretensions  to  originality 
of  invention,  and  in  a  rough  and  unpolished  style. 
He  died  in  1782,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

EMERY,  JOHN. — This  deservedly  popular  actor 
was  born  at  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1777-  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Ecclesfield,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  doubtless  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  dialect  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  much  celebrated.  He  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  born  an  actor,  as  both  his 
jiarents  were  of  that  profession  and  had  attained 
some  degree  of  provincial  celebrity.  His  father 
originally  designed  him  for  the  orchestra,  probably 
in  consequence  of  his  early  aptitude  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  music,  which  was  such  that,  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bernard 
of  the  Brighton  theatre  as  an  instrumental  performer. 
The  stirrings  of  ambition,  however,  rendered  him 
uneasy  in  a  post  so  subordinate ;  and  he  determined 
to  woo  the  comic  muse  and  aspire  to  Thespian  hon- 
ours. The  part  which  he  either  chose  or  accepted 
for  his  debut  was,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most 
oddly  suited  to  his  tender  years :  it  was  old  Crazy, 
the  bellman,  in  "  Peeping  Tom."  He  imitated  witli 
such  exact  fidelity  the  palsied  gait,  the  tremulous 
accent,  in  short,  "  the  second  childishness,"  of  four- 
score, as  to  give  the  Brighton  audience  a  high  opinion 
of  his  dawning  abilities,  and  hold  forth  a  fair  augury 
of  his  future  eminence. 

It  was  chiefly  by  his  talent  for  delineating  eld  age 
that  Emery  gained  the  notice  of  the  London  ma- 
nagers, who  at  first  probably  regarded  his  skill  in 
the  representation  of  rustics  as  a  secondary  accom- 
plishment. In  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  he 
was  engaged  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent  Garden  thea- 
tre, for  three  years,  at  a  rising  salary  ;  and  in  1798 
he  made  his  first  ajjpearance  before  a  London  au- 
dience, on  which  occasion  he  selected  the  very  oppo- 
site characters  of  Frank  Oatland  in  "  A  Cure  for  the 
Heart- Ache,"  and  of  Lovegold  in  "The  Miser." 
The  applause  which  he  received  was  an  earnest  of 
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that  constant  favour  with  which  the  puhhc  ever  after- 
wards regarded  his  exertions  for  their  amusement. 

It  may  seem  a  trivial  comphment  to  an  actor  to 
say  tliat  lie  understands  his  author;  but  tlie  compli- 
ment is  by  no  means  trivial  when  the  author  haj)pens 
to  be  Shakspeare.  Emery  had  no  injreat  range  of 
characters  in  the  plays  of  our  national  dramatist,  but 
the  little  that  he  had  to  do  in  them  he  did  well.  As 
the  elder  grave-digger  in  "  Hamlet,"  he  vented  his 
humorous  equivocations  very  effectively,  and  with 
this  special  observance,  that  "  the  clown  said  no 
more  than  was  set  down  for  him."  In  his  persona- 
tion of  Caliban,  he  delivered  with  wonderful  ])ro- 
priety  and  intenseness  of  feeling  the  fine  snatches  of 
rich  poetry  which  Shakspeare  has  assigned  to  that 
strange  offspring  of  his  fancy;  while,  by  a  manner  of 
action  suited  to  his  l)rutified  form,  he  heightened  the 
effect  of  John  Kemble's  sublime  acting  in  "  Prospero." 

Admired  for  his  professional  talents,  he  was  no 
I-ess  respected  and  beloved  by  his  particular  friends 
for  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a 
father.  Being  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  long  continue  to  be  an  orna- 
ment of  the  stage ;  but  these  hopes  suddenly  vanished ; 
for  after  an  illness,  apparently  sudden,  but  in  reality 
resulting  from  a  gradual  decay  of  nature,  heexpired  on 
the  •25th  of  July,  1822, in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  hisage. 
His  remains  were  interred  on  the  1st  of  August,  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  principal  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
then  remaining  in  town,  as  well  as  by  a  numerous 
concourse  of  the  actor's  friends.  The  circumstances 
in  which  he  died  occasioned  a  strong  expression  of 
public  sympathy.  On  Monday,  the  28th  of  July, 
pursuant  to  jiublic  notice,  a  meeting  of  his  profes- 
sional and  other  friends  took  place  at  the  Lyceum, 
when  Mr.  Robins,  who  had  I>een  called  to  the  chair, 
stated,  in  a  very  feeling  address,  that  Mr.  Emery  had 
left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  the  youngest  eighteen 
months  old,  with  a  father  eighty  years  old  and  a 
mother  seventy-five,  whom  for  a  series  of  years  he 
had  supported,  in  addition  to  his  numerous  family, 
and  who  by  his  death  were  left  nearly  destitute, — his 
constant  attention  to  these  sacred  claims, — the  assist- 
ance he  had  also  frequently  afforded  to  distant  rela- 
tives and  friends,  as  well  as  his  kindness  to  others, — 
had  contributed  to  the  melancholy  result,  that,  dying 
in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave 
any  provision  whatever  for  his  parents,  his  wife,  or 
his  little  ones.  This  appeal  was  answered  on  the 
instant  by  a  subscri])tion,  amoimting  to  above  100/., 
and  by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Arnold  of  hi.?  the- 
atre for  a  free  benefit,  which  was  followed  by  another 
on  the  part  of  the  j)roprietors  of  Covent  Garden. 
The  subscription,  aided  I)y  handsome  contrilnUions 
from  Mr.  EUiston,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Dibdin,  and 
other  manager*,  advanced  rapidly ;  the  benefits  proved 
abundantly  productive  ;  and  by  these  and  otlier  ex- 
pedients, devised  in  the  same  spirit  of  beneficence,  a 
fund  was  raised  for  seciu-ing  a  respectable  compe- 
tency for  the  actor's  widow,  and  a  provision  for  the 
education  and  future  welfare  of  his  children.  It 
should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Coutts 
(now  duchess  of  St.  Alban's)  that  she  concurred  in 
the  highly  'gratifying  act  of  humanity,  not  only  by 
•contributing  a  handsome  donation,  but  by  settling 
an  annuity  on  the  aged  parent.s  of  Mr.  Emery. 

EMLYN,  THOMAS,  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
who  was  born  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshirej  1663  j 
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and,  after  studying  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
he  finished  his  education  at  an  academy  in  London, 
In  1(382  he  became  chaplain  to  the  countess  of 
Donegal ;  but  he  left  this  situation  in  1688,  and  went 
to  London,  and  the  following  year  became  pastor  of 
a  congregation  at  Lowestoff  in  Suffolk.  In  1691  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  assistant  to  the 
reverend  Joseph  Boyse  at  Dulilin.  Mr.  Emlyn  had 
adopted  sentiments  approaching  to  Arianism ;  and, 
the  circumstance  being  suspected,  an  inquisitorial 
examination  was  set  on  foot  by  his  brethren,  the 
di.-isenting  ministers  of  Dublin,  who,  as  he  would  not 
disavow  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  restricted 
him  from  continuing  his  pastoral  duties.  Finding 
himself  the  object  of  public  odium,  he  puljlished  his 
"  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Account  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  a  Short  Argument  concerning  his 
Deity  and  Glory,  according  to  the  Gospel."  Imme- 
diately after  this  work  appeared  he  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  blasphemy,  tried  before  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  sentenced  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  1000/.,  and  detention 
in  prison  till  it  should  be  paid.  The  fine  was  re- 
duced to  ro/.,  through  the  interposition  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond  and  other  humane  persons ;  and,  after 
somewhat  more  than  a  year's  confinement,  Mr.  Em- 
lyn was  set  at  liberty.  He  removed  to  London, 
where  he  preached  for  some  time  to  a  small  congre- 
gation, and  occupied  himself  in  writing  controversial 
tracts.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Doctor  Samuel 
Clarke,  ^Yilliam  Whiston,  and  other  individuals  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning,  and  was  generally  re- 
spected for  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  amiable 
disposition.     He  died  July  30th,  1743. 

EMMET,  THOMAS  ADDIS,  an  eminent  Irish 
lawyer  and  patriot,  was  born  in  the  eity  of  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  in  1765.  His  parents  were  highly  respect- 
able inhaljitants  of  that  city,  in  easy  circumstances. 
The  son  was  placed,  in  his  boyhood,  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  and  designed  by  his  father  for  the 
profession  of  medicine.  He  was  educated  accord- 
ingly, and  ]iursued  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh; 
but  the  death  of  Jiis  elder  brother,  a  member  of  the 
Irish  bar,  occasioned  him  to  jiass  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  the  study  of  the  law,  at  the  de- 
sire of  his  parents.  He  afterwards  came  to  London, 
read  two  vears  in  the  Temple,  and  attended  the 
courts  at  AYestminster.  On  his  return  to  Dublin  he 
comtnenced  practice,  and  soon  obtained  distinction 
and  business.  Being  of  an  ardent  character  and 
enthusiastically  Irish,  he  imbibed  deeply  the  resent- 
ment and  antipathy  of  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men against  the  British  rule  and  connexion  ;  and, 
when  the  societies  of  united  Irishmen  were  revived 
in  the  year  1795,  Emmet  joined  the  association,  and 
soon  became  a  leader.  'ITieir  object  was  revolution 
and  an  independent  government  for  Ireland.  Em- 
met acted  as  one  of  the  grand  executive  committee 
of  the  societies,  who  consisted  of  at  least  500,000 
men.  On  the  r2tli  of  March,  1798,  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  committed  to  prison  at  Dublin,  as  a  con- 
spirator, by  the  viceregal  government,  along  with 
Oliver  Bond,  Doctor  Macneven,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  disaffected  party.  In  July,  after  a  severe  con- 
finement, aji  interview  took  place  between  Emmet 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  at  Dublin  Castle ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  he  and  the  other  state  prisoners  should 
be  permitted  to  go  to  the  United  States,  as  soon  as 
they  had  made  certain  disclosures  of  their  plans  o^. 
2S2 
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revolution,  and  the  projected  alliance  between  the 
united  Irishmen  and  France.  These  disclosures 
were  made  in  a  memoir  delivered  on  the  4th  of 
August,  179s,  but  without  the  confession  of  any 
names,  which  were  inflexibly  refused  by  the  writers. 
They  were  soon  after  examined  in  person  before  the 
secret  committees  of  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment. Instead,  however,  of  being  sent  to  the  United 
States,  Emmet  and  nineteen  more  were,  early  in 
1799,  landed  in  Scotland,  and  consigned  to  Fort 
George,  a  fortress  in  the  county  of  Nairn.  Here 
they  were  liberally  treated,  but  their  detention  lasted 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the 
list  of  pardons  arrived,  including  the  name  of  every 
prisoner  except  Emmet.  The  governor  of  the  for- 
tress released  him  notwithstanding,  taking  all  the 
responsibility.  Emmet  and  his  exemplary  wife,  who 
had  shared  unremittingly  his  imprisonment  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  were  landed  at  Cuxhaven  from 
a  British  frigate,  spent  the  winter  of  the  year  1802 
in  Brussels,  and  that  of  1803  in  Paris.  In  October 
1804  they  sailed  from  Bourdeaux  for  the  United 
States,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Uth  of  the 
next  month. 

Emmet,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  at  first 
hesitated  between  the  professions  of  the  law  and 
medicine ;  but  his  friends  determined  him  to  under- 
take the  former.  George  CUnton,  then  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  induced  him  to  abandon  his 
original  plan  of  settling  in  Ohio,  and  to  remain  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  once  by  special  dispensation,  and  reached  the  first 
ranks  of  the  profession  in  a  short  time  by  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  fervid  eloquence ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  rivalled  in  business  and 
fame  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  lawyers. 
Occasionally  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  recoUections  betrayed  him  into  party 
politics  ;  but  his  general  career  and  character  were 
those  of  a  laborious,  able,  and  most  successful 
pleader,  an  energetic  and  fiorid  orator,  a  sound  re- 
publican citizen,  and  a  courteous  gentleman.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  attorney-ge- 
neral of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  death  took 
place  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  in  a  remark- 
able way.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1827,  while 
attending  the  trial  of  an  important  cause  at  New 
York,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  the  following  night.  It  was  only  on 
the  13th  that  he  had  delivered  a  most  animated  and 
powerful  address  to  a  jury  in  a  cause  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Emmet  was  a 
thorough  classical  scholar,  and  conversant  with  the 
physical  sciences.  Diu'ing  his  detention  at  the  for- 
tress in  Scotland  he  wrote  part  of  an  "  Essay  to- 
wards a  History  of  Ireland,"  which  was  printed  in 
New  York  in  1807. 

EMMET.  ROBERT.— Tliis  unfortunate  Irish  pa- 
triot was  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  resided  in 
Cork.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  on 
the  practice  of  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  when  the  rebellion  of  1798  took 
place  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 
and  became  deeply  involved.  He  was  secretary  to 
the  secret  directory  of  the  united  Irish  ;  and,  being 
arrested  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  executed  for  re- 
beUion  against  the  state. 

EMPEDOCLES,    a   Greek    philosopher,   whose 


doctrines,  in  many  respects,  resembled  those  of  Py- 
thagoras. He  was  born  B.C.  460  at  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily.  His  fellow-citizens  esteemed  him  so  highly 
that  they  '\\'ished  to  make  him  king  ;  but,  being  an 
enemy  to  all  oppression  and  the  elevation  of  a  few 
above  the  rest,  he  refused  the  offer,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  abolish  aristocracy  and  introduce  a  democrali- 
cal  form  of  government.  The  Agrigentines  regarded 
him  with  the  highest  veneration,  as  the  restorer  and 
preserver  of  their  liberty,'  the  public  benefactor,  the 
great  poet,  orator,  and  physician,  the  favourite  of  the 
gods,  the  predicter  of  future  events,  and  the  mighty 
magician  who  could  stop  the  course  of  nature,  and 
overrule  the  power  of  death  itself.  He  is  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna,  in 
order  to  make  it  believed,  by  his  sudden  disappear- 
ance, that  he  was  of  divine  origin.  According  to 
others,  he  was  a  victim  to  his  rash  curiosity,  when, 
in  order  to  examine  more  accurately  the  nature  of 
the  mountain,  and  of  its  fiery  eruptions,  he  went  too 
near  tfie  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  fell  in.  But  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  a  fiction,  as  well  as  the  story  of 
Lucian  about  him,  that  his  sandals  were  thrown  out 
from  the  volcano,  and  thus  the  manner  of  his  death 
ascertained,  and  the  people  undeceived  as  to  his  pre- 
tended divinity.  Others  assert  that  he  was  drowned 
in  his  old  age.  Empedocles  presented  his  philo- 
sophy in  a  poetical  dress,  and  his  verses  are  marked 
by  bold  and  glowing  imagery,  as  well  as  by  harmony 
and  softness. 

ENFIELD,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  a  dissenting  di- 
vine of  great  leaining  and  amiable  character,  who 
was  born  at  Sudbur)'  in  1741.  He  was  educated  for 
the  dissenting  ministry,  at  Daventry,  and,  in  1763, 
was  chosen  pastor  to  a  congregation  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  published  two  volumes  of  sennons,  and  a 
"Collection  of  Hymns  and  Family  Prayers,"  which 
were  M-ell  received.  In  1770  he  became  resident 
tutor  and  lecturer  on  belles  lettres  at  the  academy  at 
Warrington,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  and 
published  several  works,  including  his  well-known 
"  Speaker."  Here  he  also  drew  up  "  Institutes  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Experimental." 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  academy,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  preside  over  a  congregation  at  Nor- 
wich. In  1791  he  pubhshed  his  "Abridgment  of 
Brucker's  History  of  Philosophy,"  a  clear  and  able 
performance,  and  subsequently  joined  with  Doctor 
Aikin  and  others  in  the  "  General  Biography."  He 
died  in  1797. 

ENGEL,  JOHN  JAMES,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prose  writers  of  Germany,  whose  works  should  be 
among  those  first  read  by  every  learner  of  the  Ger- 
man language.  He  was  born  at  Parchim  in  1741, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  his 
father,  the  clergyman  of  that  place.  After  studying 
at  several  German  universities,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  professor  in  a  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
soon  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  works.  On  the 
accession  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  throne,  whose 
tutor  he  had  been,  he  was  invited  by  his  former  pupil 
to  Berlin,  where  he  made  himself  exceedingly  useful 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  his  excellent  and  in- 
structive writings,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  the 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men.  His  unremitted 
labours  hastened  his  end,  and  he  died  at  the  place  of 
his  birth  in  1802.  Among  his  philosophical  works 
may  be  mentioned  his  "  Philosoph.  fiir  die  Welt," 
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tlistinguished  for  acute  observations   on    men  and 
manners,  enlivened  by  elegant  illustrations. 

ENGHIEN,  LOUIS  ANTOINE  HENRI  DE 
BOURBON,  DUKE  OF.— This  unfortunate  noble- 
man was  born  at  Chantilly,  August  177 '2.  He  was  the 
son  of  Louis  Henry  Josejjh  Conde,  duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  great  Conde'.  In  1789  he 
emigrated,  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  went  in  1792  to  Flanders,  to  join  the  troops  of 
his  grandfather,  the  prince  of  Conde,  in  the  campaign 
against  France.  From  1796  to  1/99  he  commanded, 
with  distinguished  merit,  the  vanguard  of  Conde's 
army,  which  was  disbanded  at  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville.  He  was  then,  in  1S04,  led  by  his  love  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Rohan  Rochefort  to  Etten- 
heim,  in  Baden,  where  he  resided  as  a  private  citizen, 
and  where  he  married  this  lady.  At  this  period  the 
newly  established  peace  of  France,  and  of  all  Europe, 
was  threatened,  in  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  the 
first  consul  of  France.  ISorae  of  those  enemies  who 
had  not  been  able  to  subdue  him  in  the  field  of 
battle  attempted  his  assassination.  In  the  middle 
of  January  1804  bets  were  made  at  London  that 
the  first  consul  would  not  live  to  see  the  next  April, 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  old  pamphlet  of  "  Titus 
against  Cromwell,"  entitled  "  Killing  no  Murder," 
was  dedicated  to  Bonaparte.  One  of  the  principal 
commercial  houses  in  Vienna  wrote  to  a  banker  at 
Paris,  "  Here,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  the  winter  is  mild ; 
but  the  end  of  February  is  dreaded.  Well-informed 
persons  assert  that  you  will  have  an  earthquake.  If 
you  intend  to  make  any  speculations,  regard  this  in- 
formation as  certain.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say 
more."  These  indications  were  soon  actually  fol- 
lowed by  a  cons|}iracy  in  Paris  against  the  life  of  the 
first  consid.  Many  persons  at  Paris,  some  of  dis- 
tinction, were  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  before  it 
was  discovered  by  the  police.  Among  them  were 
Armand  and  Julius  Polignac  (the  late  prime-minister 
of  France),  sons  of  the  duke  of  Polignac,  who  had 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  at  Louis  XVIth's  court. 
At  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  corps  of  emigrants 
were  again  collected.  Georges  had  been  arrested 
some  time  previously  ;  and  those  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him  stated  that,  at  intervals  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  a  person  came  to  visit  him,  to  whom  he 
and  Riviere  and  Polignac  showed  great  respect. 
The  police  believed  this  person  to  be  one  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  and  after  se^-eral  conjectures  the 
duke  of  Enghien,  who  for  some  time  had  been  lost 
sight  of  at  Ettenheim,  was  fi.xed  upon  as  the  probable 
person.  The  distance  between  Ettenheim  and  Paris 
was  such  that  the  duke  might  have  reached  that 
city  in  a  few  days.  An  officer  of  the  gendarmerie, 
being  sent  to  observe  him,  was  informed  at  Stras- 
burg  that  the  prince  sometimes  visited  the  theatre 
of  that  city,  which  was  not  true,  but  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  the  prince  was  often  absent  from  Etten- 
heim, hunting  for  some  days,  and  that  Dumouriez 
lived  with  him.  In  short,  the  French  government 
became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  duke  was  at 
the  head  of  the  conspirators,  considering  it,  probably, 
unlikely  that  the  prince  would  reside  so  near  the 
frontier  if  he  had  no  political  designs,  and,  probably, 
no  one  at  present  doubts  that  the  duke  would  have 
acted  the  part  of  a  Bourbon  prince  if  any  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  the  heart  of  France. 

The  first  consul,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
Las  Cases,  was  taken  by  surprise  in  this  affair.    One 


day  after  dinner  the  discovery  of  some  new  plots 
was  announced  to  him,  and  such  urgent  representa- 
tions were  made  to  him  that  a  special  council  of 
state  was  convened  for  investigating  this  subject, 
where  the  chief  justice,  Regnier,  acting  minister  of 
police,  read  a  report  on  the  state  of  things  v.ithin  the 
country,  and  Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign  afTairs, 
another  report,  on  the  state  of  things  mthout  the 
country,  connected  with  the  conspiracy.  Fouche 
attended  by  particular  invitation,  not  being  a  member, 
but  having  displayed  superior  talent  as  well  as  zeal 
in  tracing  the  conspiracy.  Talleyrand's  report  closed 
with  a  proposition  to  seize  the  duke  of  Enghien  at 
Ettenheim,  and  bring  him  by  force  into  France,  for 
e.xamination.  The  object  was  to  confront  him  with 
the  two  followers  of  Georges  and  ascertain  whether 
he  was  the  mysterious  personage  in  the  habit  of 
calling  on  him,  as  before  mentioned.  At  this  time, 
Pichegru's  presence  in  France  was  unknown ;  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  London,  where  he  had  been. 
The  proposition  to  violate  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden,  and  forcibly  carry  off  the  object  of  suspicion, 
was  warmly  contested  by  Cambaceres,  then  second 
consul,  but,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  adopted  by 
the  council  of  state. 

The  first  consul,  who  did  not  know  the  duke  oi 
Enghien  either  by  name  or  character,  and  was  far 
from  being  inclined  to  groundless  suspicions,  left 
the  whole  management  of  this  affair  to  those  to 
whose  department  it  belonged.  Such  was  his  prac- 
tice on  all  occasions.  For  instance,  Bourienne  says 
he  would  declare  in  council,  where  the  discussions 
were  perfectly  free,  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  under 
your  tuition  :  take  care  to  set  me  right,  as  I  shall  act 
on  your  information  and  impulse.  Woe  be  to  him 
that  misleads  me."  The  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 
prince  was  issued  to  General  Ordener  ;  he  was  also 
ordered  to  arrest  Dumouriez,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  with  the  prince,  a  mistake  arising  from  the  Ger- 
man pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Thumery,  a  com- 
panion of  the  prince.  General  Ordener,  who  was 
sent  to  Strasburg,  transferred  the  duty  of  seizing  the 
duke  and  all  his  suite  to  a  major  of  the  gendarmerie. 
This  officer  having,  by  means  of  his  soldiers,  ascer- 
tained the  situation  of  the  house  which  the  prince 
inhabited,  surrounded  it  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March,  1804,  with  400  soldiers  and  gendarmes.  The 
duke  at  first  wished  to  defend  himself;  but  the  force 
was  too  great  to  be  opposed,  and  thus  the  duke  and 
Thumery,  who  had  been  taken  for  Dumouriez,  a 
Colonel  Grundstein,  Lieutenant  Schmidt,  an  abbe 
named  Weinl)runn,  and  five  domestics,  were  seized 
and  carried  ])risoners  to  Strasburg.  This  was  done 
with  such  celerity  that  the  prisoners  were  not  even 
allowed  time  to  dress  themselves.  Early  upon  the 
18th  the  escort  set  off  with  the  duke  for  Paris;  and 
as  they  arrived,  towards  evening,  upon  the  20th,  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  they  received  an  order  to 
conduct  their  prisoner  to  Vincennes,  where  he  ar- 
rived exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue  ;  and,  just  as 
he  had  dropped  asleep,  he  was  awaked,  at  11  o'clock 
at  night,  to  undergo  his  trial.  The  troops  which 
were  marched  to  Vincennes  on  this  occasion  were 
commanded  by  Savary.  He  found  a  court-martial, 
consisting  of  General  HuUin,  the  president,  together 
with  five  colonels,  and  a  captain,  who  was  secretary. 
He  was  accused  of  having  borne  arms  against  France, 
— of  having  offered  his  services  to  England,  received 
agents  from  this  country,and  supplied  them  with  means 
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of  maintaining  connexions  in  the  interior  of  France, — 
of  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insur- 
g'ents  and  other  persons,  collected  from  Baden  and 
Freiburg,  and  paid  by  England, — of  having  had  com- 
munications with  the  fortress  of  Strasburg,  to  excite 
insurrection  in  the  neighbouring  departments, — and 
of  having  aided  England  against  the  life  of  the  first 
consul.  To  these  charges  the  duke  answered  that 
he  had  always  commanded  the  vanguard  of  his  grand- 
father, the  prince  of  Conde', — that  he  had  a  pension  of 
125  guineas  a  month  from  England,  his  only  means 
of  living, — that  he  never  knew  Pichegru,  and  was 
glad  that  he  did  not,  if  what  was  said  of  him  was 
true.  The  charge  of  having  had  any  part  in  the 
conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul  he  re- 
pelled with  indignation.  At  the  end  of  the  minutes 
of  his  answer,  he  placed  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, at  the  suggestion  of  the  captain-reporter  (the 
official  accuser),  requesting  an  interview  with  the 
first  consul.  "  My  name,"  he  wrote,  "  my  rank,  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  horrors  of  my  situation, 
induce  me  to  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  my  re- 
quest." Though  nothing  was  proved  against  the 
prince,  no  witnesses  being  brought  against  him,  he 
was  executed  the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  in  the 
fosse  of  the  castle. 

The  prince  met  death  with  the  greatest  composure. 
Several  circumstances  have  been  related  respecting 
his  execution,  as  that  a  lantern  was  tied  to  his  breast 
to  direct  the  aim  of  the  soldiers, — that  he,  gave  a  lock 
of  his  hair  to  one  of  the  soldiers  to  carry  to  the  Prin- 
cess de  Rohan, — and  that  an  officer  snatched  it  away 
with  the  words,  "  No  one  shall  receive  the  commis- 
sions of  a  traitor,"  and  many  other  particulars,  some 
of  M'hich  have  been  proved;  false,  and  some  are  not 
authenticated.  Very  different  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  conduct  of  the  first  consul  in  this  affair. 
Thus  it  has  been  said  that  Josephine  and  Hortense 
entreated  him  to  spare  the  life  of  the  prince, — that 
Cambaceres  and  Berthier  represented  to  him,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  the  uselessness  of  this  bloody 
measure, — and  that  he  seemed  dis])osed  to  yield  to 
them  when  the  news  of  the  prince's  death  arrived. 
According  to  others,  he  would  not  listen  to  the  en- 
treaties and  representations  of  his  wife  and  his  friends. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  to  every  impartial  in- 
vestigator, that  Napoleon  was  far  from  being  of  a 
cruel  disposition,  that  he  was  never  deaf  to  prayers 
for  mercy,  if  the  great  interests  of  France  allowed  him 
to  listen  to  them.  He  pardoned  most  of  the  persons 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  ;  he  par- 
doned the  prince  of  llatzfeld  ;  he  offered  pardon 
even  to  Staps,  the  young  assassin  at  Schonbrunn  ; 
in  short,  proofs  enough  exist  to  show  that  his  disjw- 
sition  was  the  opposite  of  cruel.  The  narratives  of 
several  persons  concerned  in  the  duke's  death  tend 
also  to  exculpate  the  chief  consul.  Savary,  duke  of 
Rovigo,  informs  us,  in  his  "  Memoires,"  that  the  con- 
sul heard  through  him  of  the  execution  of  the  prince 
with  amazement,  and  greatly  regretted  it.  The  count 
Real,  counsellor  of  state,  then  prefect  of  Paris,  and 
therefore  charged  with  the  police  of  that  city,  declared 
the  same,  that  Napoleon  did  not  know  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  duke  until  after  it  had  taken  place,  and 
that  he  learned  it  with  amazement  from  Savary's 
mouth,  and  that  the  consul  had  intended  to  set  the 
])rince  at  liberty.  This  agrees  with  the  following 
statement  -.—Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  consul,  found 
him  after  this  catastrophe  much  affected,  and  highly 


indignant  at  those  persons  whom  he  accused  of 
having  occasioned  it.  He  regretted  much  that  he 
had  lost  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of 
mercy.  Even  long  after,  in  conversation  with  his 
brother,  he  frequently  alluded  to  this  sad  event,  and, 
with  his  usual  vivacity,  observed,  "  It  would  have 
been  noble  to  pardon  a  prince  who,  in  plotting  against 
me,  avait  fait  son  metier."  "  He  was  young,"  con- 
tinued Napoleon,  "  my  favours  would  have  attached 
him  to  me  ;  he  would  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  France,  and  would  have  ended  by 
entering  my  service.  It  would  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  have  had  the  descendant  of  the  great  Conde' 
for  my  aid-de-camp."  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  Napoleon's  own  assertions  in  Las  Cases'  "  Me- 
morial." 

The  declarations  of  Napoleon  himself  in  his  will, 
however,  are  at  variance  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  there  says,  "  I  ordered  the  duke  of  En- 
ghien  to  be  arrested  and  executed,  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety,  the  welfare,  and  the  honour  of 
the  French  nation.  Under  the  same  circumstances  I 
should  act  in  the  same  way ;  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Enghien  is  to  be  imputed  to  those  who  plotted  in 
London  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul,  and  who 
intended  to  bring  the  duke  of  Berri  by  Beville,  and 
the  duke  of  Enghien  by  Strasburg,  into  France." 
Savary,  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  regrets  of 
the  consul  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  duke,  gives 
the  following  explanation  of  this  inconsistency : — 
that  Napoleon,  even  on  his  deathbed,  preferred  to 
take  the  charge  of  the  duke's  death  upon  himself, 
rather  than  to  allow  his  power  to  be  doubted, — andthat 
he  acted  thus  from  regard  to  the  dignity  of  a  so- 
vereign, who,  if  he  enjoys  the  credit  of  the  good 
which  is  done  in  his  name,  would  act  unworthily  in 
throwing  the  blame  of  the  evil  done  in  his  name  upon 
others.  He  says,  when  the  emperor  uses  the  words 
Le  due  cV Enghien  est  mart  parceque  je  Vai  voulu,  his 
meaning  amounts  only  to  this :  "  When  I  reigned, 
no  one  dared  conceive  the  thought  of  disposing  of 
the  life  or  liberty  of  any  one.  It  might  have  been 
possible  to  impose  upon  me,  but  never  for  a  moment 
to  encroach  upon  my  power."  Las  Cases  gives  a 
long  passage,  as  containing  the  words  of  Napoleon 
himself  on  this  subject.  In  this  he  says  that  France 
was  infested  with  conspirators  sent  from  London, 
that  his  life  was  in  constant  danger,  and  that  he 
acted  as  in  war,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages. 
He  there  goes  only  on  the  ground  of  justice,  think- 
ing it  due  to  his  honour  to  defend  himself  per- 
sonally. It  is  certain  that  in  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself,  walking  upon  vol- 
canoes, still  'active  and  ever  ready  for  eruption,  he 
could  not  have  suffered  it  to  be  believed  that  such 
an  act  could  be  committed  without  his  consent.  A 
belief  in  his  power  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  France.  The  welfare  of  France 
required  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  act  done  in  his  name. 

Another  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  given  in 
Bignon's  "  Histoire  de  France."  He  says,  among 
other  things,  such  was  the  character  of  the  first  con- 
sul that  none  of  his  acts  can  be  taken  from  him — 
Le  mnl,  comme  le  hien  quil  a  fait,  lui  appartient  et 
n^appartient  qu'a  lui — an  assertion  much  t(Jo  general, 
because  the  greatest  man  can  build  only  with  the 
materials  which  the  time  affords  him.  Napoleon 
himself  often  repeated,  "  I  am  no  God  ;  I  do  not  do 
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what  I  wish,  but  what  I  can."     Bignon  says  that,  in 
a  note  written  by  Nayioleon   himself,  but  not  j)ul)- 
lished,  there  i.s  the  following  passage  respectmg  the 
duke  d'Enghien  : — "  If  guilty,  the  commission  was 
right  to  sentence  him  to  death;  if  innocent,  they  ought 
to  have  acquitted  him,  because  no  order  whatever 
can  justify  a  judge  in  violating  his  conscience."    He 
says  also  that,  at  this  time  (before  the  execution), 
people  who  were  near  the  first  consul  saw  him  in- 
ternally struggling  between  what  he  thought  a  fatal 
necessity  and    what  his    own  disposition  dictated, 
but  that  no  friend  advised  mercy.     He  then  con- 
tinues, "  None  of  the  statements  given  of  the  arrest 
and  sentence  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  exj)lain  why 
there  was  no  communication  ijetween  the  court-mar- 
tial and  the  superior  authority,  between  Vincennes 
and  Malmaison."     And  the  question  forces  itself  on 
our  minds,  Was  every  thing  so  preconcerted,  was  the 
sentence  of  death  so  certain,  that  it  was  not  even  sent 
to  the  first  consul  for  consideration  ?     Here  we  may 
add,  at  the  same  time.  Why  was  the  duke's  request 
for  an  interview  with  the  chief  consul  not  reported 
to  the  latter,  neither  tlie  petition  which  he  presented 
to  the  court-martial,  nor  the  letter  which  he  wrote, 
some  say  from  Strasburg,  others  from  Vincennes  ? 
The    answer    is   this :    Count    Real   declared    that, 
on  :the  fatal  night,  a  gendarme  delivered   a   letter, 
not   knowing  the  import  of   it.     Real  was  fasleep, 
and  the  letter  was  put  on  his  mantel-piece.     In  the 
morning,  when  he  opened  the  letter,  he  hastened  to 
the  first  consul,  but  it  was  too  late.     The  fatal  sen- 
tence had  been  executed.     But  who  sends  despatches 
of  such  a  nature  without  orders  to  deliver  them  im- 
mediately and  personally  ?     In  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
cess there   was  an  odious  haste.       Napoleon  says 
that,  when  he  was  first  spoken  to  of  Enghien,  all  the 
orders  for  his  arrest,  &c.,  were  already  drawn  up ; 
and  here  is  an  unpardonable  delay.     Who  is  guilty 
of  both  ?     To  whom  are  to  be  ascribed  the  irregulari- 
ties in  the  whole  process,  which  M.  Dupin,  in  his 
publication  on  this  catastrophe,  proves  to  have  ex- 
isted, and  which  the  duke  of  Rovigo  acknowledges, 
and  even  imputes  to  certain  individuals  ?     We  are 
far  from  pretending  to  be  able  to  clear  up  this  mys- 
tery.     Individuals  have  accused  each   other ;    but 
Count  Hulhn  accuses  Savary  of  the  haste,  and  him- 
self of  the  irregularity  of  the  process,  pleading  ig- 
norance respecting  the  forms  of  courts-martial.     Sa- 
vary accuses  Talleyrand  most  jiositively  of  the  whole 
crime,  and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  makes  it  plausible. 
His  motive  is  said  to  have  been  to  precipitate  the 
first  consul  into  an  act  which  should  stain  him  with 
Bourbon  blood  (with  which  Talleyrand  and  many 
others  were  themselves  stained),  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  second  Monk,  and  restoring  the 
Bourbons,  which,  of  course,  would  have  ruined  Tal- 
leyrand.    Talleyrand,  on  the  other  hand,   defended 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XVIII.,  on  this  subject, 
with  which   the  king  was  fully  satisfied.     History, 
we  trust,  will  eventually  fix  the  guilt  on  the  name  to 
which  it  belongs.     With  regard  to    Napoleon,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  actually  considered   the 
duke  of  Enghien  guilty  of  having  plotted  against 
France  (he  could  not  imagine  him  so  insane  as  to 
live  on  the  frontier   of  France  wthout  an  object), 
probably,  also,  of  having  been  concerned  in,  or  at 
least  acquainted  with,  the  conspiracies  of  Georges, 
&c.,  at  Paris,— that  he  therefore  believed  the  duke 
might  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  court-martial, — 


but,  at  all  events,  intended  to  pardon  him  (for  such 
a  pardon  would  not  only  have  accorded  with  Na- 
I)oleon's  disposition,  but  have  been  serviceable  to  his 
politics  :  he  wanted  peace),— that  however  others, 
either  from  a  criminal  desire  to  please  the  first  con- 
sul, and  acting  under  the  sup])osition  that  he  wished 
the  duke's  death,  or  from  some  other  motive,  hastened 
the  execution, — that  Bonaparte,  justly,  was  then  un- 
willing to  have  it  supposed  that  such  an  act  could  be 
committed  against  his  will,  as  he  was  just  forming  a 
government  and  estabhshing  order  in  its  difTerent 
departments,  and  the  belief  in  his  j)ower  was  indis- 
pensable,— and  that  he  finally  thought  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  accuse  his  servants,  on  his  deathbed,  pre- 
ferring to  take  the  odium  upon  himself. 

ENGLEFIELD,  SIR  HENRY  CHARLES.— 
This  learned  classical  scholar  and  antiquary  was 
born  in  17u2,  and  in  1780  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father  to  tlie  baronetage.  In  1788  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  of  which  latter  he  was  long  a  useful 
and  valuable  member,  and  once  filled  the  jjresident's 
chair.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  jiapers 
in  the  "  Archaeologia,"  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,"  &c.  ;  in  addition  to  which  he  pub- 
lished "  Tables  of  the  Apparent  Places  of  the  Comet 
of  1661,"  "A  Description  of  the  Principal  Pic- 
turesque Beauties  and  Geological  Phenomena  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,"  and  several  other  works.  He  died 
in  March  1821. 

ENNIUS,  QUINTUS,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet  of 
the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  who  was 
born  at  Rudiae,  in  Calabria,  B.  C.  239.  Cato  the 
Censor  became  acquainted  with  him  in  Sardinia,  was 
his  pupil,  and  brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  men, 
and  instructed  the  young  men  of  rank  in  Greek. 
With  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature,  he  united  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Tuscan  and  Latin  tongues,  and  was  thereby 
enabled  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  last.  The 
rough  and  unpolished  style  which  is  to  he  attributed 
to  the  time  in  which  he  lived  was  more  than"com- 
pensated  by  the  energy  of  his  expression  and  the  fire 
of  his  language.  Quintilian  extols  him  highly,  and 
Virgil  shows  how  much  he  esteemed  him  by  intro- 
ducing whole  verses  from  his  poems  into  his  own 
works.  He  attempted  every  „pecies  of  poetry,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less,  after  the  Greek  manner. 
He  wrote  an  epic,  "  Scipio,"  in  hexameters,  Roman 
annals,  from  the  most  ancient  times  to  his  own, 
tragedies  and  comedies,  of  which  we  have  some 
fragments,  satires,  and  epigrams,  and  translations. 
He  was  presented  with  the  citizenship  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Latin  language  and  poetry,  of  which  the 
Romans  regarded  him  as  the  father.  The  fragments 
of  his  works  have  been  collected  by  Hesselius. 

ENTICK,  JOHN,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who 
was  born  in  1713.  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Woolston,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Evidence  of 
Christianity  jjroved  fromFacts."  He  afterwards  opened 
a  school  at  Stepney,  and  was  employed  by  the  book- 
sellers for  many  years,  during  which  period  he 
compiled  much  more  than  he  wrote.  He  died  in 
Mav  1773. 

EPAMINONDAS,  a  Theban  hero,  who  for  a 
short  time  raised    his  country  to   the  summit  of 
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power  and  prosperity.  He  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Boeotia,  but  was  without  fortune, 
and  lived  in  seclusion  till  his  fortieth  year.  He  was 
fortunate  in  enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher  Lysis,  who  inspired  him  with 
the  high  sentiments  which  ennobled  his  life.  He 
made  his  first  public  appearance  in  Sparta,  whither 
he  had  been  sent,  v/ith  others,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Lacedai^monians,  in  order  to  end  the  war  between 
the  two  countries  by  negociation.  In  this  affair  he 
displayed  as  much  firmness  and  dignity  as  eloquence, 
and  stedfastly  opposed  the  surrender  of  the  towns 
of  Boeotia  in  the  possession  of  Thebes.  The  war 
was  continued,  and  Epaminondas  was  m.ade  general. 
"With  6000  men  he  defeated  the  invading  army,  of 
double  the  number,  at  Leuctra.  He  led  the  attack 
in  person  on  the  enemy's  phalanx,  while  his  friend 
Pelopidas,  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  band,  fell  upon 
their  flank.  The  Spartans  lost  their  king,  Cleom- 
brotus,  and  4000  men.  Two  years  after  Epami- 
nondas and  Pelopidas  were  made  Boeotarchs.  They 
invaded  Peloponnesus  together,  detached  several 
nations  from  the  alliance  of  Lacedsemon,  and  de- 
livered the  Messenians,  whose  capital  they  rebuilt. 
Epaminondas  then  marched  with  his  army  to  Sparta ; 
but  this  city  was  so  bravely  and  skilfully  defended 
by  Agesilaus  that  the  Theban  hero,  finding  winter 
approaching  and  the  Athenians  now  in  declared 
hostility  with  Thebes,  evacuated  Laconia,  after  laying 
waste  the  low  country. 

An  accusation  was  brought  against  him,  on  his 
arrival  in  Thebes,  because  he  and  Pelopidas  had  kept 
the  Boeotarchate  beyond  the  legal  time.  "Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  I  have  deserved  death  ;  yet  I  pray  that  you 
■would  write  on  my  grave,  'The  Thebans  put 
Epaminondas  to  death  because  he  compelled  them, 
at  Leuctra,  to  attack  and  overcome  those  whom  they 
had  never  before  dared  to  meet, — because  his  victory 
delivered  his  country  and  made  Greece  free, — because 
the  Thebans  were  led  by  him  to  the  seige  of  Lace- 
dremon,  which  thought  itself  fortunate  in  escaping 
total  ruin, — because  he  rebuilt  Messene  and  secured 
it  with  strong  walls.'  "  These  words  produced  a 
general  excitement  in  his  favour,  and  he  M'as  acquitted. 

After  procuring,  by  his  influence,  the  freedom  of 
Pelopidas,  who  was  kept  prisoner  by  the  tyrant  of 
Pheroe,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and 
Thebes.  Both  sides  raised  large  armies.  Epami- 
nondas invaded  Peloponnesus  again,  and  advanced 
suddenly  upon  Lacedsemon,  which  he  expected  to 
find  destitute  of  defenders.  But  Agesilaus,  ha\-ing 
been  apprized  of  his  march,  had  hastened  back, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  him.  The  Thebans,  how- 
ever, attacked  him  and  forced  their  way  into  the 
city ;  but  despair  stimulated  the  courage  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Thebans  were  forced  to 
retreat.  To  make  amends  for  this  failure,  Epami- 
nondas marched  with  33,000  men  into  Arcadia, 
where  the  greatest  force  of  the  enemy  was  assem- 
bled. Here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Epaminondas  led  one  of  the  wings  against  tlie  Lace- 
daemonian phalanx,  and  routed  it ;  but  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy  while  he  was  pursuing  them, 
and  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  javelin.  After  a 
hard  conflict  the  Tlieljans  rescued  his  body  and 
shield.  On  the  other  wing  the  battle  was  indecisive, 
and  both  parties,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas, had  retired,  after  erecting  a  trophy.  The 
hero  was  still  alive,  but  was  informed  by  the  phy- 
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sicians  that  he  must  die  as  soon  as  the  weapon  was 
extracted  from  the  wound.  When  news  of  the  vic- 
tory v/as  brought  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  lived 
long  enough,"  and  drew  out  the  weapon  with  his 
own  hands.  His  friends  regretting  that  he  left  no 
children,  "  I  leave,"  said  he,  "  two  immortal  daugh- 
ters, the  victories  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea."  He 
died  B.  C.  363. 

EPEE,  CHARLES  MICHAEL,  ABBE  DE  L'.— 
This  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  v/as  born  in 
1712  at  Versailles.  He  had  chosen  the  clerical  pro- 
fession ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the 
formulary  of  faith  introduced  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jansenist  controversy,  he  devoted  himself  to  lav/  for 
a  while,  but  was  afterwards  preacher  and  canon  at 
Troyes.  His  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Bishop 
Soanen,  and  the  accordance  of  their  religious  sen- 
timents, drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  forbade  the  abbe,  for  some 
time,  to  hear  confessions,  even  those  of  his  pupils. 
The  idea  of  bestowing  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  the 
advantages  of  society,  by  means  of  a  language  of 
signs,  was  not  first  conceived  by  him,  though,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  it  arose  in  his  mind 
without  any  foreign  suggestion.  As  early  as  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centur)%  a  Spanish  Benedictine 
monk,  Pedro  de  Ponce,  had  educated  two  children 
of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who  were  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  successfully  that  they  were  able  not  only 
to  read  and  write,  but  also  learned  arithmetic,  several 
languages,  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and  even 
gained  some  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy. 

In  England,  Switzerland,  &c.,  successful  experi- 
ments had  also  been  made  with  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  in  1748  a  Spaniard  named  Pereira  came  to 
Paris,  and  exhibited  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  educated  by  him,  who  ex- 
cited general  astonishment  by  their  acquirements. 
None  of  these  teachers,  however,  had  published  any 
thing  on  the  method  employed  by  them,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  M'orks  of  Bonet  and  Ramirez,  both  Span- 
iards, only  imperfect  accounts  of  it  had  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  So  that  it  is  plain  that  De  I'Epee 
was,  in  some  measure,  the  inventor  of  this  mode  of 
instruction,  which  he  first  tried  on  two  sisters,  and 
found  his  efforts  so  successful  that  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  business.  This  noble-spirited 
man  was  a  true  father  to  the  unfortimate,  for  whom 
he  established  an  institution  at  his  own  expense. 
He  spent  his  whole  income,  besides  what  was  con- 
tributed by  benevolent  patrons,  such  as  the  duke  of 
Penthievre,  in  the  education  and  maintenance  of  his 
pupils,  for  whose  wants  he  provided  with  such  dis- 
interested devotion  that  he  often  deprived  himself 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  once,  when  quite  ad- 
vanced in  life,  passed  the  winter  without  fuel,  in 
order  that  his  adopted  children  might  sufl^er  no  want 
of  any  thing ;  and  he  was  often  miserably  dressed, 
while  they  were  constantly  well  clothed.  This  bene- 
volent zeal  he  carried  so  far  as  to  derange  his  pecu- 
niary affairs,  and  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  his  re- 
lations ;  and  yet  he  sent  a  request  to  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  who  was  desirous  to  aid  him,  that  she  would 
send  him  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  from  her  dominions, 
instead  of  presents.  His  compassion  for  a  deaf  and 
dumb  youth  whom  he  found  in  rags  in  the  streets  of 
Pronne  involved  him  in  much  diflSculty.  He  was 
convinced  that  tliis  forlorn  youth  was  the  injured 
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^heir  of  the  rich  family  of  the  count  of  Solar :  he 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  rights.  A  lawsuit  followed,  which 
was  at  first  decided  in  his  favour ;  but,  when  he  and 
the  duke  of  Penthievre  (the  only  protectors  of  the 
poor  Joseph  Solar)  were  dead,  the  decision  was  re- 
voked, and  the  youth,  driven  into  poverty  again,  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  army  as  a  common  cuirassier, 
and  died  soon  after  in  a  hospital.  The  a])be  de 
I'Epee  died  in  17S9.  Notwithstanding  his  etibrts, 
he  never  could  accomplish  his  favourite  project,  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, which  was  first  obtained  by  his  successor,  the 
abbe  Sicard,  who  has  much  improved  the  mode  of 
instruction. 

EPICHARMUS  OF  COS,  a  philosopher  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  wrote  his  celebrated  comedies,  now  lost.  The 
tyrant  Hiero  banished  him  from  Syracuse,  on  ac- 
count of  his  philosophical  principles  and  some  allu- 
sions in  his  comedies,  and  he  ended  his  days  in  his 
native  place,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  Sicilian 
comedy  of  Epicharmus,  prior  to  the  Attic,  grew  out  of 
the  mimes,  which  were  peculiar  to  that  island,  making 
a  sort  of  popular  poetry.  He  arranged  the  separate 
unconnected  scenes,  exhibited  in  the  mimes,  into 
continued  plots,  as  in  tragedy.  His  comedies  were 
long  regarded  as  models  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  by  their  wit  and  lively 
dialogue. 

EPICTETUS.— This  celebrated  Stoic  was  born  at 
Hieropolis,  in  Phrygia,  A.  D.  90,  and  lived  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  the  slave  of  Epai)hroditus,  a  brutal 
freeman  of  Nero,  whose  abuse  and  mal-treatment  he 
bore  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  It  is  related  of 
him  that,  his  master  o;ice  striking  a  severe  blow 
upon  his  leg,  he  calmly  remonstrated,  telling  him 
that  he  would  break  the  limb.  The  tyrant  redoubled 
his  blows,  and  broke  the  bone.  "  Did  I  not  tell  thee 
so?"  was  the  only  e.xclamation  of  the  philosopher. 
He  was  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  but  always  lived  in 
the  greatest  poverty.  The  foundation  of  his  morality 
was  patience  and  abstinence.  Domitian  banished 
him,  with  other  philosophers,  from  Rome  ;  for  the 
tyrant  could  not  but  hate  men  whose  principles 
breathed  scorn  of  all  injustice  and  wickedness.  Epic- 
tetus  settled  in  Epirus,  but  retvirned  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  and  was  in  high  esteem  with  Adrian  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and,  A.  D.  134,  was  made  governor 
of  Cappadocia.  Arrian  collected  the  sayings  of  Epic- 
tetus,  his  teacher ;  we  have  them  still,  under  the 
title  of  "  Enchiridion."  Besides  this  manual,  we  have 
four  books  more  of  philosophical  maxims  by  him. 
As  a  proof  of  the  high  respect  in  which  Epictetus 
was  held,  it  is  said  that  his  study  lamp  was  sold 
after  his  death  for  3000  drachms. 

EPICURUS. — This  celebrated  Greek  philosopher 
was  born  at  Gargettus,  near  Athens,  B.  C.  342,  of 
poor  parents,  and  was  of  so  studious  a  disposition 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  went  to  Athens  to  attend 
the  instructions  of  the  grammarian  Pamphilius. 
Once  hearing  him.  repeat  a  verse  of  Hesiod,  in  which 
Chaos  is  called  the  first  of  all  created  beings,  he  en- 
quired who  created  Chaos,  for  he  must  be  the  first 
of  existences.  The  grammarian  referred  him  to  the 
philosophers,  whom  Epicurus  henceforth  zealously 
attended.     But  he  was  not  contented  with  seeing 


Athens  only,  for  in  order  to  cultivate  his  mind,  and 
to  collect  information,  he  travelled  through  various 
countries,  and  at  last,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  opened 
his  school  in  a  garden  at  Athens,  and  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  scholars.  He  taught  that  the 
greatest  good  consists  in  a  happiness,  springing  not 
from  sensual  gratification  or  vicious  pleasures,  but 
from  virtue,  and  consisting  in  the  peace  and  har- 
mony of  the  soul  with  itself.  He  accordingly  re- 
nounced vice,  and  embraced  virtue,  not  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  their  connexion  with  happiness, 
vice  being  as  incompatible  with  it  as  virtue  is  essen- 
tial to  it.  He  recommended  wisdom,  moderation, 
temperance,  seclusion  from  political  affairs,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance  towards  the  self-love  of  men,  firm- 
ness of  soul,  the  enjoyment  of  decent  pleasures  (so 
far  as  it  does  not  incapacitate  us  for  new  pleasures), 
and  contempt  of  life.  Freedom  from  pain  he  re- 
garded as  desirable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  bore 
with  fortitude  the  most  excruciating  pains  of  body. 

Although  he  distinctly  showed  the  meaning  of  his 
doctrines  by  his  own  exemplary  life  (which  some, 
however,  charged  with  pride  and  envy),  yet  they 
have  been  often  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 
His  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  borrowed 
from  Democritus,  is  atomical  and  material.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  the  axiom  that  nothing  can  be  pro- 
duced from  nothing,  he  assumed  two  necessary, 
eternal,  and  infinite  first  causes — space  and  atoms, 
or  indivisible  bodies,  arranged  in  endless  A-ariety. 
These  atoms,  by  virtue  of  their  natural  gra\4ty, 
moved  in  space  and  mingled  with  one  another.  To 
make  the  union  possible,  he  supposed  them  to  move 
not  in  straight  but  in  curved  lines.  By  these  mo- 
tions they  crossed  and  hit  each  other  in  all  possible 
ways  ;  and,  from  their  numberless  combinations  and 
intervolutions,  arose  bodies  and  beings  of  all  kinds. 
Although  single  atoms  had  no  other  qualities  than 
figure  and  gravity,  they  produced,  when  combined  in 
bodies,  the  various  qualities  that  affect  the  senses,  as 
colour,  sound,  smell,  &c.  He  further  taught  that 
as  all  things  arose  from  the  union  of  atoms,  so  all 
things  will  be  again  destroyed  by  their  dissolution, — 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  worlds,  formed  by  chance, 
which  are  continually  rising  and  faUing, — the  world 
as  it  has  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  and 
out  of  its  ruins  a  new  one  will  be  formed.  He  found 
no  difference  between  men  and  brutes,  and  ascribed 
the  origin  of  the  soul  to  the  same  material  procesa 
above  described.  The  gods,  he  thought,  lived  in 
eternal  tranquillity,  unconcerned  about  the  world. 
This  doctrine,  which  was  justly  charged  with  atheism 
and  materialism,  drew  upon  him  much  opposition 
and  hostility.  His  system,  however,  found  many 
followers  in  Rome,  among  whom  Celsus,  Pliny  the 
elder,  and  Lucretius,  were  the  most  eminent,  al- 
though it  never  attained  the  reputation  of  the  Peri- 
patetic, Stoic,  and  Platonic  schools.  An  Epicurean, 
according  to  the  jserverted  meaning  of  the  Epicurean 
doctrine,  is  one  who  is  devoted  to  sensual  enjo)'- 
ments,  particularly  those  of  tlie  table. 

EPIMENIDES,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  poet 
of  antiquity,  born  in  Crete  in  the  sixth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  By  some  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
seven  wise  men,  instead  of  Periander.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  favoured  with  divine  communications  and 
as  an  infallible  prophet.  When  the  Athenians  were 
visited  with  war  and  pestilence,  and  the  oracle  de- 
clared that  they  had  drawn  on  themselves  the  divine 
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anger  by  the  profanation  of  the  temple  in  which  the 
followers  of  Cylon  had  been  put  to  death,  and  must 
expiate  their  offence,  they  sent  for  Epimenides,  who 
was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  from  Crete, 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  gods.  He  gratified  their 
wishes,  and  introduced  various  useful  institutions. 
On  his  departure  he  refused  to  accept  any  presents, 
and  asked  no  other  reward  than  a  branch  from  the 
olive  consecrated  to  Minerva.  There  is  a  story  of 
his  having  slept  in  a  cavern,  according  to  some,  forty 
years,  and,  accordingjto  others,  a  still  longer  period. 
On  awaking  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  every 
thing  changed  in  his  native  town.  He  died  in  his 
native  country,  at  an  advanced  age. 

EPINAY,  LOUISE,  MADAME  D'.— This 
female,  who  was  notorious  for  her  connexion  with 
Rousseau,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Tardieu  Descla- 
velles,  who  lost  his  life  in  Flanders  in  the  service  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  left  his  family  in  very  moderate 
circumstances.  This,  and  .the  favour  which  Descla- 
velles  had  enjoyed  at  court,  excited  an  interest  for 
the  daughter,  and  she  was  married  to  M.  Delalive  de 
Bellegarde,  who  received  the  office  of  farmer-general. 
But  the  extravagance  of  the  young  man  soon  dis- 
turbed the  happiness  which  had  been  expected  from 
this  union.  During  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  she 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  of  Ge- 
neva, who,  quick  and  susceptible  in  all  his  feelings, 
devoted  himself  to  Madame  d'  Epinay.  She  was  not 
insensible  to  the  homage  of  her  bear,  as  she  used  to 
call  him,  on  account  of  his  eccentricities,  and  did  all 
that  was  in  her  power  to  place  him  in  a  situation  cor- 
responding to  his  wishes.  She  gave  him  a  cottage 
(the  hermitage,  since  so  celebrated)  in  her  park  of 
ChevTrette,  in  the  vale  of  Montmorency.  Here  the 
author  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise"  passed  many 
days,  rendered  happy  by  his  romantic  attachment  to 
Madame  d'Epinay,  until  he  became  jealous  of  Baron 
Grimm,  whom  he  had  himself  introduced  to  his 
mistress ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  feeling,  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  a  coolness,. and  finally 
an  aversion,  took  place  between  him  and  the  lady, 
which  is  but  too  plainly  expressed  in  his  "  Con- 
fessions." A  defence  of  the  later  conduct  of  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay  towards  Rousseau  may  be  found  in 
Orimm's  "  Correspondence,"  where  an  account  is 
also  given  of  some  works  wTitten  by  her,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  "  Les  Conversations  d'Emihe." 
In  this  the  authoress,  in  a  rather  cold  but  neat  style, 
sets  forth  the  principles  of  moral  instruction  for 
children,  with  equal  elegance  and  depth  of  thought. 
It  obtained,  in  1 7S3,  the  prize  offered  by  Monthion  for 
'useful  works  of  this  kind  in  preference  to  the  "  Adele 
et  Theodore"  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  She  also  wrote 
"Lettres  aMon  Fils,"and  "  MesMomentsHeureux." 
An  abridgment  of  her  interesting  memoirs,  and  her 
correspondence,  showing  her  relations  with  Duclos, 
Rousseau,  Grimm,  Holbach,  Lambert,  &c.,  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1818.  They  give  a  true  picture  of  the 
refined  but  corrupt  manners  which  prevailed  among 
the  higher  classes  in  France  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XV.  Madame  |d'Epinay  died  in 
1783. 

ERASMUS,DESIDERIUS.—Thislearned  Dutch 
writer  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  14(i7.  He  was  a 
singing-boy  in  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht  till  his  ninth 
year,  then  entered  the  school  at  Deventer,  where  he 
displayed  such  brilliant  po^-ers  that  it  was  predicted 
that  he  would  be  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time. 
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After  the  death  of  his  jiarents,  whom  he  lost  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  his  guardians  compelled  him  to  enter 
a  monastery ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  as- 
sumed the  monastic  habit.  The  bishoj)  of  Cambray 
delivered  him  from  this  constraint.  In  1492  he 
travelled  to  Paris,  to  perfect  himself  in  theology  and 
polite  literature.  He  there  became  the  instructer  of 
several  rich  Englishmen,  from  one  of  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  for  life.  He  accompanied  them  to 
this  country  in  1497,  where  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  king.  He  returned  soon  after  to  Paris, 
and  then  travelled  into  Italy  to  increase  his  stock  of 
knowledge.  In  Bologna,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  theology,  he  was  one  day  mistaken, 
on  account  of  his  white  scapulary,  for  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  attended  those  sick  of  the  plague ;  and 
not  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  people,  as  such 
persons  were  required  to  do,  he  was  stoned,  and  nar- 
rowly esca])ed  with  his  life.  This  accident  was  the 
occasion  of  his  asking  a  dispensation  from  the  vows 
of  his  order,  which  the  pope  granted  him. 

He  visited  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome  ;  but,  bril- 
liant as  were  the  offers  here  made  him,  he  preferred 
the  invitation  of  his  friends  in  England,  where  the 
favour  in  which  he  stood  with  Henry  VIII.  pro- 
mised him  still  greater  advantages.  When  he  visited 
the  lord  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  without 
making  himself  known  to  him,  the  chancellor  was 
so  delighted  with  his  conversation  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  either  Erasmus  or  the  devil."  He  was 
offered  a  benefice,  but  was  unwilhng  to  fetter  him- 
self by  an  oflfice  of  this  kind.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
went  to  Basle,  M'here  he  had  his  works  printed  by 
Froben.     He  died  in  1536. 

To  profound  and  extensive  learning  Erasmus 
joined  a  refined  taste  and  a  delicate  wit.  Naturally 
fond  of  tranquillity  and  independence,  he  preferred 
the  pleasures  of  literary  ease  ;and  retirement  to  the 
pomp  of  high  life.  His  caution  and  worldly  pru- 
dence offended  many  of  the  best  men  of  his  times, 
but  he  did  great  and  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of 
reviving  learning.  Although  he  took  no  direct  part 
in  the  reformation  and  was  reproached  by  Luther 
for  lukewarmness,  he  attacked  the  disorders  of 
monkery  and  superstition,  and  every  where  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  truth.  He  wished  for  a  general 
ecclesiastical  council,  to  be  composed  of  the  most 
learned  and  enlightened  men,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
his  wish  accompUshed.  He  therefore  confined  his 
efforts  to  serve  the  world  by  his  writings,  which  will 
always  be  prized  for  their  interesting  matter  and 
graceful  style. 

Erasmus  was  highly  pleased  with  his  reception  in 
this  country,  as  appears  by  a  letter  dated  from  Lon- 
don December  5th,  1497;  and,  as  it  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  his  style,  we  prefix  an  extract.  It  is 
written  to  a  nobleman  at  Bologna,  and  he  says,  "  If, 
my  friend,  I  have  any  credit  at  all  with  you,  I  beg 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  nothing 
ever  yet  pleased  me  so  much.  Here  I  have  foimd  a 
pleasant  and  salubrious  air.  I  have  met  with  hu- 
manity, politeness,  learning,  not  trite  and  super- 
ficial, but  deep,  accurate,  true  old  Greek  and  Latin 
learning,  and  withal  so  much  of  it  that,  but  for 
mere  curiosity,  I  have  no  occasion  to  visit  Italy. 
When  Colet  discourses,  I  seem  to  hear  Plato  him- 
self    In  Grocyn  I  admire  an  universal  compass  of 
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learning.  Linaker's  acuteness,  depth,  and  accuracy 
are  nut  to  be  cvceeded ;  nor  did  nature  ever  form 
any  thing  more  elegant,  exquisite,  and  better  ac- 
complished than  Moore.  It  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  all,  but  it_  is  surprising  to  think  how 
learning  flourishes  in  this  happy  country." 

ERATOSTHENES.— This  'learned  indindual, 
who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  was  li- 
brarian at  Ale.xandria,  and  improved  the  science  of 
mathematical  geography,  which  he  corrected,  en- 
larged, and  reduced  to  system.  He  rendered  much 
service  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  first  ob- 
served the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptics.  Of  his  writings 
one  only  remams  complete,  "  Catasterismi,"  which 
treats  of  the  constellations.  Of  his  geographical 
works,  which  were  long  in  high  repute,  the  scattered 
remains  were  collected  and  pul)lished  in  1798, 

ERCILLA,  Y  ZCNIGA  ALONZO,  a  celebrated 
knight  of  St.  James,  and  chamberlain  to  the  em- 
peror Rodolph.  When  he  was  born  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was  before  1540  ;  and  his  mother,  from  whom 
he  inherited  the  name  of  Zuniga,  carried  him,  after 
the  early  death  of  his  father,  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
press Isabella,  consort  of  Charles  V.  The  young 
Alonzo  became  page  to  the  infant  don  Philip,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  travels  through  the  Nether- 
lands and  a  part  of  Germany,  and  through  Italy, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  and  in  1554  came 
with  him  to  England,  on  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Mary.  Soon  after  this,  an  insurrection  breaking  out 
among  the  Araucanians,  a  tiibe  of  Indians  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  Ercilla  joined  an  expedition  sent 
against  them.  The  difficulties  which  the  Spaniards 
had  to  encounter,  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  natives, 
and  the  multitude  of  gallant  deeds  by  which  the  war 
was  signalized,  inspired  the  young  and  brave  Ercilla 
with  the  idea  of  making  it  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "La  Araucana." 
He  began  the  work  on  the  spot,  writing  often  during 
the  night  what  had  been  achieved  in  the  day,  and 
was  obliged  sometimes  for  want  of  paper  to  use 
pieces  of  leather.  Ercilla  is  said  afterwards  to  have 
been  near  losing  his  life  on  account  of  a  groundless 
charge  of  mutiny,  and  to  have  been  actually  on  the 
scaifold  before  his  innocence  was  made  known.  He 
returned  to  Spain  very  much  out  of  health,  and  after 
having  finished  the  first  part  of  his  epic.  All  this 
he  performed  before  completing  his  twenty-ninth 
year. 

In  1570  he  married  Maria  Bazan  at  Madrid,  whose 
charms  and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  him  in  various 
passages  of  his  poem.  In  1577  the  first  part  of  his 
poem,  and  shortly  after  the  whole,  was  published. 
His  merits  were  not  rewarded,  for  he  died  at  Madrid 
in  great  poverty  and  oljscurity.  The  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  uncertain  ;  he  must  have 
been  alive,  however,  in  159G,  as  Mosquera,  in  his 
book  on  military  discipline,  speaks  of  him  as  his 
contemporary. 

The  "  Araucana"  is  a  historical  epic  in  the  octave 
measure,  in  which  the  author  confines  himself,  with 
the  exception  of  some  episodes  and  a  few  fictions,  to 
the  exact  historical  course  of  events.  Hence  the 
poem  often  assumes  almost  the  character  of  a 
chronicle.  Cervantes,  in  the  sixth  book  of  "  Don 
Qui.xote,"  ranks  it  by  the  side  of  the  best  Italian 
epics ;  but  probably  few  persons  uninfluenced  by 
patriotic  pride  will  agree  with  him. 

ERHARD,   CHRISTIAN   DANIEL,  a  learned 


professor  of  criminal  law,  who  was  born  in  1759  at 

Dresden,  and  studied  law  at  Leipsic,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  history,  philosophy,  and  the  arts. 
In  1801  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  appointed  him 
correspondent  of  the  legislative  commission  at  Pe- 
tersburg with  a  pension;  several  academies,  likewise, 
apjjointed  him  an  honorary  member,  and  he  also  ob- 
tained important  places  as  an  instructer  in  his  sci- 
ence, and  as  a  practical  jurist.  His  writings  are  on 
the  important  subjects  of  philosophical  and  positive 
law,  and  contain  many  original  views.  In  his  re- 
marks on  the  works  of  Algernon  Sidney,  on  forms 
of  government,  in  several  treatises  published  by  him 
in  his  periodical  work  called  the  "  Amalthea,"  in  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the  commercial  code,  and 
the  civil  code  of  France,  and  in  his  essays  "  De  Ar- 
bitrio  Judicis,"  and  "  De  Notione  Furti,"  he  has 
discussed  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
legislation ;  and  his  translation  of  the  "  Code  Napo- 
leon" is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best. 
His  last,  and  perhaps  his  greatest  labour,  was  the 
sketch  of  a  criminal  code  of  Saxony.  He  died  in 
1813.  He  united  variety  of  learning,  acuteness, 
wit,  and  agreeable  manners  to  the  most  excellent 
feelings. 

ERHARD,  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in 
1766,  at  Nuremberg,  where  his  father  was  a  poor 
wire-drawer,  who  had  a  good  deal  of  musical  and 
literary  taste,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  same 
tastes  in  his  only  child.  Tlie  boy  left  school  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years,  and  was  desirous  of  learning  his 
father's  trade,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  en- 
graving. Being  destitute  of  books,  he  endeavoured 
to  procure  philosophical  works  from  the  dealers  in 
old  books ;  but  he  could  obtain  nothing  but  a  few 
Latin  manuals  of  the  school  of  Wolf.  A  love  for 
Latin  and  Greek  was  awakened  in  him  ;  philosophy 
led  him  to  mathematics,  and  here  too  the  writings  of 
Wolf  were  his  guides.  Thus  Erhard  was  engaged 
till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  an  epileptic  attack 
obliged  him  to  renounce  for  a  time  all  mental  exer- 
tion. After  his  recovery  he  resumed  his  studies  in 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  celebrated  surgeon,  Siebold,  who 
was  astonished  at  such  proficiency  in  a  young  me- 
chanic, and  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  the  study 
of  medicine  at  Wurzburg.  Erhard,  however,  in 
consequence  of  his  republican  principles,  continued 
still  to  live  as  a  mechan-c.  He  had  chosen  his 
guides  in  morals  when  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  in 
the  main  was  always  faithful  to  them.  He  says  in  a 
manuscript  essay,  "  One  of  these  guides  was  a  slave 
and  the  other  an  em])eror — Epictetus  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  ;  and  by  their  advice  I  determined  to  desire 
nothing  but  what  fate  forced  upon  me ;  while  they 
both  taught  me  to  seek  for  happiness,  not  in  external 
circumstances,  but  in  my  own  heart."  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  1787,  Erhard  resolved  to  go 
to  Wurzburg  to  study  medicine.  He  remained  there 
two  years,  and  in  1792  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  at 
Altorf.  He  had  no  inclination  to  the  practice  Oi 
physic,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  as  the  French  revolution  filled  him  with  fears 
for  the  fate  of  Germany.  He  was  in  doubt  what 
part  to  act,  hating  the  aristocratic  party  for  what 
they  intended  to  do,  and  the  democratic  party  for 
what  they  had  actually  done  ;  he  determined  there- 
fore to  visit  North  America.  But,  having  lost  all  his 
property  in  1703  by  the  treachery  of  an  agent,  he 
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became  much  embarrassed,  and  in  1797  accepted  a 
place  in  Anspach  imder  the  minister  Von  Harden- 
berg.  Two  years  after  he  went  to  Berhn,  where  he 
received  permission  to  practise  physic,  to  which  he 
afterwards  entirely  devoted  himself.  He  died  in 
1827.  Among  his  works  are  his  "Treatise  on  the 
Medical  Science,"  and  his  "  Theory  of  Laws,"  which 
relate  to  the  health  of  citizens,  and  the  use  of  me- 
dical science  in  legislation,  which  was  published  at 
Tubingen  in  1800. 

ERIC. — Fourteen  kings  of  this  name  have  reigned 
in  Sweden,  the  last  of  whom  ascended  the  throne 
in  1560.  He  exhibited  much  energy  of  character, 
but  drove  his  brothers  to  rebellion  by  his  violence 
and  severity.  His  tyranny,  and  a  disgraceful  mar- 
riage, alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects ;  and  his 
brothers,  John  and  Charles,  formed  a  party  against 
him,  which  deprived  him  of  the  crown  in  15GS,  with 
the  consent  of  the  states.  He  died  in  1577,  in  prison, 
by  poison.  He  was,  however,  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  esteemed  and  patronised  artists  and  mechanics, 
received  the  Huguenots  with  open  arms,  abolished 
many,'superstitious  usages  in  religion,  and  rendered 
commerce  and  navigation  flourishing.  His  judicial 
institutions,  too,  are  particularly  worthy  of  praise. 

ERIGENA,  JOHN  SCOTUS.— The  birth-place 
of  this  eminent  scholar  and  metaphysician  has  been 
disputed  ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  pre- 
dominate in  favour  of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland.  At  an 
early  age  he  visited  Greece,  and  especially  Athens, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  oriental  as 
well  as  classical  literature,  and  became  no  mean  pro- 
ficient in  logic  and  philosophy.  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  encou- 
raged him  in  the  production  of  some  metaphysical 
disquisitions,  which  gave  great  oflence  to  the  church, 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  imjiugned  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation  and  predestination.  But 
his  grand  offence  M-as  the  translating  into  Latin  a 
pretended  work  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
supposed  first  Christian  preacher  in  France.  Many 
passages  in  this  treatise,  although  popular  among 
the  clergy  of  the  east,  were  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  Romish  hierarchy ;  and  a  peremptory  order  from 
Pope  Nicholas  to  Charles,  commanding  the  imme- 
diate transmission  of  the  culprit  to  Rome,  induced 
that  monarch  to  connive  at  his  escape  to  England, 
in  preference  to  delivering  him  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  papal  see.  Alfred  the  Great  received  Erigena 
gladly,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment  founded  by  him  in  Oxford,  then  called  the 
King's  Hall,  and  now  more  generally  known  as 
Brazen-nose  College.  Here  he  continued  to  lecture 
on  mathematics,  logic,  and  astronomy,  all  the 
year  879 ;  but,  after  a  residence  of  little  more  than 
three  years,  disputes  arising,  traditionally  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  severity  of  his  discipline, 
he  gave  up  his  professorship,  and  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Malmesbury,  where  he  again  superintended 
a  number  of  pupils  whom  the  fame  of  his  learning 
had  drawn  to  him.  The  time  of  his  decease  or 
murder,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  stabbed  to  death 
by  his  scholars  with  the  iron  styles  or  bodkins  then 
in  use  for  writing,  is  variously  stated  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  years  884,  and  8S6;  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  credibly  asserted  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
monks,  rather  than  the  insubordination  of  his  pupils, 
was  the  real  cause  of  his  death,  inasmuch  as  his 
heterodoxy  had  given  great  offence  to  their  frater- 


nity. This  statement  of  facts  has,  hov/ever,  been 
with  considerable  probability  disputed  by  other  wri- 
ters, who  are  of  opinion  that  the  English  historians 
have  confounded  John  Scotus  Erigena  with  another, 
John  Scot,  abbot  of  Ethelingay,  who  taught  at  Ox- 
ford. 

ERNESTI,  JOHN  AUGUSTUS,  the  founder  of 
a  new  theological  and  philosophical  school  in  Ger- 
many, who  was  born  at  Tennstadt  in  Thuringia  in 
1787.  He  studied  theology  at  Pforta,  Wittenberg, 
and  Leipsic.  Having  been  made  associate  instructer 
and  rector  of  the  Thomas  School  in  Leipsic,  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  ancient  literature  and 
the  studies  connected  with  it.  In  1742  he  was  ap- 
pointed extraordinary  professor  of  ancient  literature 
in  the  university  there,  and  in  1756  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence,  and  two  years  later  an  ordinary 
professorship  of  theology  was  added  to  his  other 
offices.  He  performed  the  duties  of  both  professor- 
ships tiU  1770,  when  he  resigned  the  former.  He 
became  in  succession  first  professor  of  the  theologi- 
cal faculty,  canon  at  Misnia,  assessor  of  the  consis- 
tory at  Leipsic,  and  president  of  the  Jablonowsks 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Leipsic.  He  died  in  1 78 1 .  By 
a  careful  study  of  profane  philology  he  had  fitted 
himself  for  a  thorough  study  of  theology,  and  was 
thus  led  to  a  more  judicious  exegesis  of  the  biblical 
writers,  and,  in  general,  to  more  liberal  theological 
views.  Theological  criticism,  so  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  philology  and  grammatical  illustrations,  was 
greatly  promoted  by  him.  Of  his  accuracy  as  a 
critic  and  grammarian  his  editions  of  Xenophon's 
"  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,"  the  "  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes," Homer's  works,  Callimachus,  Polybius, 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  above  all  his  admirable  edi- 
tion of  Cicero's  works,  are  sufficient  proofs.  For  the 
elegance  of  his  Latin  style  he  well  deserves  to  be 
called  the  Cicero  of  Germany. 

ERNESIT,  AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  1733,  and  died  1801. 
He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloqvience,  and 
a  distinguished  philologist ;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
him,  among  other  works,  for  a  good  edition  of  Livy 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

ERPENIUS,  THOMAS,  a  learned  orientalist, 
who  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland  in  1584,  and 
studied  at  Leyden,  where  he  at  first  despaired  of 
success.  His  confidence,  however,  was  soon  revived, 
and  he  returned  to  his  studies  with  so  much  zeal 
that  his  progress  justly  astonished  his  instructers. 
His  fame  rests  principally  on  his  acquaintance  with 
the  oriental  languages,  which  he  began  to  learn 
under  Joseph  Scaliger.  To  extend  his  knowledge 
of  them  he  visited  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  who  gave  him  advice  and  instruction.  He 
was  received  with  particular  marks  of  friendship  by 
the  great  Casaubon.  After  a  tour  of  four  years  he 
returned  in  1612  to  Holland,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  and  other  oriental  languages,  except 
the  Hebrew,  the  Hebrew  professorship  being  already 
filled.  In  1619  a  second  Hebrew  professorship  was 
founded  at  Leyden,  and  committed  to  Erpenius. 
Soon  after  he  received  the  office  of  oriental  inter- 
preter to  the  states-general.  The  most  learned  Arabs 
admired  the  elegance  with  which  he  expressed  him- 
self in  their  language,  so  rich  in  delicate  peculiarities. 
His  reputation  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  Arabic  be- 
came universal  ;  and  he  was  repeatedly  invited  by  the 
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king  of  Spain  to  explain  inscriptions  on  the  Moorish 
buildings  and  monuments.  The  works  of  Erpenius 
i^soine  of  which  were  published  after  his  death)  are 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  It  was  his  intention 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  commentary,  a  Thesaurus  Gram- 
maticus  of  the  Arabic,  and  an  Arabic  dictionary ;  but 
he  died  suddenly  of  a  contagious  disease  in  1624. 

ERPINGHAM,  SIR  THOMAS.— This  distin- 
guished knight,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
is  principally  known  from  having  built  the  celebrated 
Erpingham  gate,  which  forms  the  highly  ornamental 
entrance  to  the  church  of  Ethelbert  in  the  city  of 
Norwich.  He  is  said  to  have  done  so  as  a  penance 
for  having,  in  early  life,  been  an  abettor  of  Lollardism. 


This  edifice,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  above 
engraving,  furnishes  a  peculiarly  elegant  specimen  of 
the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  j^eriod. 

The  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham's  death  is  not 
known  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  English  his- 
torians being  silent  on  the  subject ;  but  the  French 
chroniclers,  Froissart  and  Monstrelet,  have  done 
ample  justice  to  his  memory,  and  they  ascribe  the 
brilliant  success,  and  almost  indeed  the  result,  of  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  to  the  skill  of  Sir  Thomas  Er- 
pingham, in  the  admirable  mode  which  he  adopted  in 
the  placing  of  the  English  archers  and  men  at  arms. 

ERSGH,  JOHN  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Gross- 
glogau,  in  Lower  Silesia,  in  June  1776,  and  while  a 
mere  child  showed  uncommon  love  for  bibliography. 
Being  encouraged  in  this  pursuit  by  Tabri  and  other 
learned  men,  he  published  the  "  Repertory  of  the 
German  Journals,"  and  other  periodical  collections 
of  information  on  the  subjects  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  sciences  connected  with  them.  Becoming 
known  to  Schutz  and  Hufeland  they  engaged  him  in 
the  editing  of  their  "  Universal  Repertory  of  Litera- 
ture," and  this  work  was  published  in  1793,  and  was 
followed  by  the  "  Quincjuennium,"  extending  from 
1791  to  1795,  and  in  1806  by  another,  extending 
from  1796  to  1800.     These  works  contain  notices  of 
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all  the  separate  pubhcations  which  appeared  during 
that  period,  and  even  all  the  essays  printed  in  the 
journals  and  other  periodicals.  They  are  executed 
with  accuracy,  on  a  good  plan,  and  with  a  general 
account  of  reviews,  whose  character  for  partiality  or 
im])artiality  is  illustrated  by  examples.  At  the  same 
time  Ersch  began  to  prepare  a  universal  dictionary 
of  modern  authors,  which  he  afterwards  limited  to 
European  writers.  In  the  year  1803  he  was  made 
professor  of  geography  and  statistics  in  the  imiversity 
of  Halle,  where  he  published  his  "  Manual  of  Ger- 
man Literature  from  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  till  the  Latest  Times,"  and  the  "  Universal 
Encyclopsedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  By  the  former 
work  he  first  gave  a  systematic  character  to  modern 
German  bibliography,  and  its  completeness,  accu- 
racy, and  arrangement  make  it  a  model  for  such  a 
work.     He  died  in  Januar)'  1828. 

ERSKINE,  JOHN,  a  learned  clergyman  of  the 
Scottish  church,  who  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
1720.  He  was  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  after 
which  young  Erskine  was  admitted  as  a  student  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  AVhile  there  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  industrious,  and  to  have 
formed  those  literary  habits  which  accompanied  him 
through  life.  In  one  of  his  works  he  has  given  a 
eulogium  on  the  merits  of  two  professors  of  that  day. 
Doctor  Stevenson  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  whose  ele- 
gant prelections  appear  to  have  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  his  youthful  mind. 

Mr.  Erskine,  about  this  time,  became  a  member  of 
a  well-known  political  association,  which  existed  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  To  this  institution  Doctor 
Robertson,Doctor  Carlyle,  Mr.  John  Home,  and  other 
distinguished  individuals,  belonged.  Among  his  im- 
mediate companions,  who  afterwards  l)ecame  the  or- 
naments of  the  bar  and  of  the  bench,  were  the  lord 
president  Miller,  and  the  lords  Elliock,  Alva,  Ken- 
net,  Gardenston,  and  Braxfield  ;  but  he  himself  de- 
clined the  profession  of  the  law,  and  became  a  minister 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  soon  after 
which  he  commenced  a  correspondence  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Warburton. 

About  this  period  the  English  Methodists  sent 
missionaries  into  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Whitefield  at 
first  formed  a  connexion  with  the  Seceders,  or  those 
who  had  left  the  kirk,  but  he  refused  to  confine  bis 
ministration  to  their  sect,  on  which  they  declared 
themselves  hostile  to  him.  Mr.  Erskine,  some  time 
before  he  obtained  the  living  of  Kirkintilloch,  appears 
to  have  been  a  great  admirer,  and  to  have  strenuously 
defended  the  character  of  this  celebrated  preacher. 
He  felt  the  force  of  his  powerful  and  popular  elo- 
quence, and  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  impression 
of  the  usefulness  and  efficacy  of  his  evangehcal  doc- 
trines. The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show 
with  what  a  degree  of  zeal  both  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  Mr.  Whitefield  were  actuated  at  this  moment : 
— Dr.  Robertson  and  Dr.  Erskine  had  been  associated 
in  a  literary  society  in  the  university,  with  a  number 
of  individuals  who  became  afterwards  considerable  in 
different  departments.  Unfortunately  the  question 
relating  to  Mr.  Whitefield's  character  and  usefulness 
was  introduced  into  their  debates,  and,  creating  very 
contrary  opinions,  was  agitated  with  so  much  zeal 
and  asperity  that  it  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
their  society,  and  is  said  to  have  for  some  time  in- 
terrupted even  their  intercourse  in  private  life. 

Dr.  Erskine  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the 
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publication  of  some  sermons,  and  he  was  in  1758 
])referred  to  the  new  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1759  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Robertson,  to  that  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars 
in  the  same  city.  He  assisted  Bishop  Horsley  in  his 
controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  and  publi-shed  in  his 
life  time  an  essay,  written  as  a  college  e.^ercise,  "  On 
the  Legitimate  Use  of  Reason  and  Liberty  of  Con- 
science," besides  several  other  works.  He  died 
in  1803. 

ERSKINE,  HENRY,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawj-er, 
who  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  November  1746. 
He  was  educated,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers, 
first  at  the  college  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  then  went  to 
the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.'  Having 
completed  his  studies  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  then  commenced  prac- 
tice at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Henry  Erskine,  like  his  brother,  was  a  Whig, 
and  that  too  at  a  period  when  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  avow  it  with  impunity  "  in  the  gude 
auld  toune  of  Edinborough  !"  The  members  of  this 
distinguished  family,  however,  boldly  asserted  their 
right  to  a  freedom  of  thought  and  of  discussion,  and 
openly  stigmatized  the  American  war  as  hostile,  both 
in  its  origin  and  progi-ess,  to  the  constitution.  At 
the  conclusion  of  that  contest,  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  were  not  forgotten ;  indeed  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  overlooked  them, 
for  he  was  now,  if  not  the  very  first,  yet  in  the  fore- 
most rank,  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  in  short  almost 
the  only  constitutional  lawyer  of  any  distinguished 
talents  there.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  North  (af- 
terwards earl  of  Guilford),  was  reluctantly  driven 
from  power,  and  the  Rockingham  administration 
came  into  place,  the  office  of  lord  advocate  of  Scot- 
land, a  post  far  more  important  than  that  of  attorney- 
general  in  England,  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Henry 
Erskine.  This  occurred  in  1802,  after  which  he  was 
immediately  nominated  a  member  of  parliament. 
But  his  opportunities  to  support  the  new  administra- 
tion were  few,  on  account  of  its  ephemeral  existence. 
On  its  retreat  he  was  immediately  stripped  of  his 
official  dignity,  without  any  manner  of  ceremony 
whatsoever,  and  his  place  instantly  supplied  by  a  new 
candidate  for  oflfice. 

Mr.  Erskine,  however,  became  a  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  advocates,  to  which  all  the  members  are  entitled 
to  elect,  and  which  was  now  obtained  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  both  parties.  In  18C6,  when  Mr.  Fox 
again  returned  to  office,  overwhelmed  by  disease 
rather  than  by  years,  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  was  no- 
minated lord  chancellor,  and  his  brother  Henry  once 
more  became  lord  advocate.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  returned  member  for  a  district  of  burghs,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  second  imperial  parliament,  which 
met  January  21,  1806,  in  the  room  of  Major  Dal- 
rymple,  who  accepted  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  to 
make  way  for  him.  On  the  dissolution,  which  soon 
after  ensued,  he  was  re-elected  without  opposition. 
This,  however,  like  the  former  Whig  administration, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was  not  suffered  to 
continue  long  in  power  ;  and  on  its  dismission  Mr. 
H.  Erskine  found  his  seat  in  parliament  supplied  at 
the  next  dissolution  by  a  new  candidate. 

At  length  Mr.  Erskine's  constitution  began  to  give 
way  to  the  pressure  of  disease,  and  his  good  sense 
wisely  induced  him,  on  this  occasion,  to  withdraw 
from  the  bar 


remaining  years  of  his  life  were  chequered,  or  rather 
consumed,  by  maladies  of  various  kinds  ;  and  he  died 
at  his  country  seat  in  West  Lothian,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1817,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  person  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  was  tall  and 
genteel ;  in  point  of  height  he  surpassed  l)oth  his 
brothers  ;  and  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth  was  con- 
sidered handsome  in  no  common  degree.  Although 
a  man  of  great  gaiety,  his  habits  were,  fortunatc-ly 
both  for  himself  and  family,  of  a  domestic  nature. 
Even  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  temperate, 
and  in  the  latter  part  abstemious. 

ERSKINE,  THOMAS,  LORD.— This  eminent 
lawyer  and  politician  was  born  in  Scotland  early  in 
1750.  He  completed  his  education  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered  into 
the  naval  service,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  army 
in  1768.  Still,  however,  finding  but  little  chance  of 
promotion,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  In  order  to  acquire  a  neces- 
sary insight  into  the  technical  parts  of  his  future  pro- 
fession, he  was  persuaded,  by  the  judicious  counsels 
of  his  friends,  to  enter  as  a  pupil  into  the  office  of 
Mr.  BuUer,  then  an  eminent  special  pleader. 


During  this  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Erskine  e.xpe- 
rienced  all  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  a  very  limited 
income.  He  had  already  been  married  about  seven 
years,  had  a  family,  and  was  obliged  to  adhere  to  a 
most  rigid  frugality.  The  part  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Erskine,  before  the  cloud  that  overhung  their  first 
entrance  into  life  was  dissipated,  was  highly  honour- 
able to  her  feelings.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Minorca,  followed  his  fortunes  with  cheerful 
constancy,  and,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  a  most  laborious  })rofession,  never  suffered 
any  pleasure  or  amusement  to  interrupt  her  in  the 
assiduous  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties. 

Mr.  Erskine,  having  completed  the  probationary 
period  allotted  to  attendance  in  the  inns  of  court,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity  Term,  1778.     It  has  been 


.emarked  by  a  barrister  of  great  eminence,  and  who 

has  had  abundant  means  of  observation,  that  those 

"^^'ho  enter  the  bar  rather  late  in  life  are  much  more 

This  o'ccurred  "in'lsT^'  and  the  five  jukely  to  succeed  than  those  who  enter  very  eariy. 
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When  a  suitable  occasion  for  distirifruishing  himself 
is  jirescnted  to  a  very  young  man,  his  want  of  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  world  frequently  prevents 
him  from  availing  himself  of  it  as  he  ought ;  and  the 
mortification  caused  by  an  unsuccessfid  attempt  often 
throws  a  damp  over  the  spirits,  fatal  to  future  eflbrt. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  Mr.  Erskine  was 
a  singular  exception  to  the  tardy  advance  of  profes- 
sional merit  at  tlie  English  bar. 

In  1779  the  public  attention  was  altogether  occu- 
pied l)y  the  interesting  trial  of  Admiral  Ke])pel. 
Mr.  Erskine  was  retained  as  counsel  for  tlie  admiral, 
a  circumstance  occasioned  by  the  ignorance  which 
Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Lee,  who  were  originally  en- 
gaged as  his  counsel,  displayed  relative  to  the  sea 
j)hrases,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  the  case 
was  in  a  great  measure  unintelligible.  The  former 
(afterwards  Lord  Ashburton)  recommended  Mr. 
Erskine  as  completely  qualified  for  the  task,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  passed  the 
early  part  of  his  life. 

The  duty  of  a  counsel  before  a  court-martial  is 
limited  by  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  court.  He  is 
not  permitted  to  put  any  question  to  the  witnesses, 
though  he  may  suggest  to  his  client  such  as  occur  to 
him  as  necessary  to  be  asked ;  nor  is  he  suffered  to 
address  the  court ;  and  almost  the  only  assistance  he 
can  render  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  defence,  and 
the  communication  of  such  remarks  on  the  evidence 
as  are  likely  to  present  themselves  only  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  habituated  to  the  rules  of  testimony 
in  courts  of  justice.  This  service  was  most  al)ly  and 
effectually  rendered  to  Admiral  Keppel  by  Mr.  Er- 
skine. Having  drawn  up  the  gallant  officer's  de- 
fence, he  personally  examined  all  the  admirals  and 
captains  of  the  fleet,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
could  substantiate  the  innocence  of  his  client  before 
the  speech  which  he  had  written  for  him  was  read. 
For  his  exertions  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Erskine  re- 
ceived a  thousand  guineas. 

In  the  month  of  May  1783,  Mr.  Erskine  received 
a  silk  gown,  his  majesty^s  patent  of  precedence  being 
conferred  upon  him,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  venerable  Lord  Mansfield.  He  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  rapid  advancement  to  that 
rank,  not  having  been  at  the  bar  quite  five  years.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Portsmouth,  an  honour  which  he  derived  from 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  court-martial 
which  sat  there  on  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel.  He 
was  unanimously  rechosen  for  the  same  borough 
on  every  succeeding  election,  until  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage. 

No  occurrence  of  his  life  shed  greater  and  more 
permanent  lustre  on  the  name  of  Erskine  than  his 
struggles  in  defence  of  the  trial  by  jury.  A  strange 
paradox  had  crept  into  judicial  practice,  which,  re- 
stricting the  power  of  juries  in  questions  of  hbel,  re- 
duced their  verdict  to  a  shadow  and  a  nullity.  It 
was  reserved  for  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  year  1784,  in 
his  argument  in  support  of  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  in 
the  dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case,  to  concentrate  all  the 
doctrines,  and  to  combine  all  the  reasonings  on  the 
subject,  which  lay  scattered  through  many  volumes 
of  legal  learning.  In  this  elaborate  argument  he 
triumphantly  established  his  position,  that  juries 
ought  to  be  the  judges  of  the  libellous  nature  of  a 
publication,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  of  its  ha^^ng  been 
published ;  and,  upon  the  princijjles  laid  down  in 
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Mr.  I'>skine'8  speech,  Mr.  Fox  soon  after  framed 
his  bill,  which  terminated  the  controversy  by  the 
estai)lishment  of  a  criterion  to  which  the  powers  and 
duties  of  juries  in  libel  cases  may  at  all  times  be 
referred. 

Mr.  Erskine's  oratory,  or  rather  his  rhetoric  (for 
it  was  quite  under  discipline),  while  it  was  melting 
the  hearts  and  dazzling  the  understandings  of  his 
hearers,  never  made  him  swerve  even  by  one  hair- 
breadth from  the  minuter  details  most  befitting  his 
purpose  and  the  alternate  admissions  and  disavowals 
best  suited  to  put  his  case  in  the  safest  position. 
This  indeed  was  the  grand  secret  of  Mr.  Erskine'a 
triumphant  career  at  the  bar.  Without  it  he  might 
have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with  his  sentences  and 
have  obtained  a  reputation  for  eloquence,  somewhat 
like  the  fame  of  a  popular  preacher  or  a  distin- 
guished actor;  but  his  unparalleled  success  was 
built  on  the  matchless  skill  u'ith  which  he  could 
subdue  the  genius  of  a  first-rate  orator  to  the  uses 
of  the  most  consummate  advocate  of  the  age.  The 
independence  manifested  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  every 
occasion  naturally  threw  upon  him  the  defences  of 
persons  prosecuted  for  sedition  or  libel.  No  reason- 
ing, however,  can  be  more  uncandid  than  the  infer- 
ence that  he  sympathized  in  opinion  with  all  those 
who  resorted  to  him  for  legal  aid.  As  a  servant  of 
the  public,  a  counsellor  is  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  professional  honour  to  afford  his  assistance  to 
the  individuals  who  engage  him  in  their  behalf.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  the  inhabitant  of  a  free  country  to 
be  heard  impartially  and  equitably,  and  to  be  tried 
by  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  laws  to  which  he  is 
amenable.  Those  who  imagine  that  the  advocate 
identifies  with  his  own  the  sentiments  and  acts  of 
the  party  he  happens  to  represent  are  carried  away 
by  an  erroneous  notion,  tending  in  its  consequences 
to  deprive  the  innocent  of  protection  by  denying  a 
fair  measure  of  justice  to  the  guilty.  No  sound  and 
well-constituted  mind  can  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
scurrility  and  indecency  with  which  Paine,  in  his 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  reviles  and  ridicules  the  princi- 
ples which  have  so  long  supported  and  illustrated 
the  British  constitution.  Yet  Mr.  Erskine,  when 
applied  to  in  1792  to  defend  Paine  against  a  prose- 
cution for  libel,  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  withhold 
from  that  person  his  services.  In  the  opening  of 
his  speech  he,  in  a  very  pointed  manner,  described 
the  duty  he  had  undertaken  as  one  which  no  per- 
sonal advantage  recommended,  and  from  which  a 
thousand  diflSculties  repelled  him.  "  But,"  added 
he,  "  I  will  for  ever,  at  all  hazards,  assert  the  dignity, 
independence,  and  integrity  of  the  English  bar, 
without  which,  impartial  justice,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  EngUsh  constitution,  can  have  no  exist- 
ence. From  the  moment  that  any  advocate  can  be 
permitted  to  say  that  he  will  or  will  not  stand  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  subject  arraigned  in  the 
court  where  he  daily  sits  to  practise,  from  that  mo- 
ment the  liberties  of  England  are  at  an  end.  If  the 
advocate  refuses  to  defend  from  what  he  may  think 
of  the  charge  or  of  the  defence,  he  assumes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  judge,  nay,  he  assumes  it  before  the 
hour  of  judgment,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  rank 
and  reputation,  puts  the  heavy  influence  of  perhaps 
a  mistaken  opinion  into  the  scale  against  the  accused ; 
in  whose  favour  the  benevolent  principle  of  English 
law  makes  all  presumptions,  and  commands  the  v^ry 
judge  to  be  his  counsel." 
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Immediately  after  this  trial,  Mv.  Eiskine  was  called 
upon  to  resign  the  office  he  held  as  attorney-general 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  the  argument  in  his 
defence  of  Paine  was,  however,  the  argument  of  an 
advocate  hound  to  give  the  best  assistance  in  his 
power  to  a  client,  rather  than  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  own  opinions  and  principles,  may  justly 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  his  speech,  delivered 
five  years  after  in  support  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  in 
which  eloquent,  solemn,  and  impressive  speech,  he 
says,  "  Every  man  has  a  right  to  investigate,  with 
decency,  controversial  points  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  but  no  man,  consistently  with  a  law  which 
only  exists  under  its  sanctions,  has  a  right  to  deny 
its  very  existence,  and  to  pour  forth  such  shocking 
and  insulting  invectives  as  the  lowest  establishments 
in  the  gradations  of  civil  authority  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to,  and  which  soon  would  be  borne  down 
by  insolence  and  disobedience  if  they  were."  If 
that  be  so,  it  seems  to  follow  that  Paine,  though  he 
might  legally  have  impugned  by  argument  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution,  yet  could  not, 
without  being  guilty  of  a  libel,  attack  and  defame 
the  very  foundations  of  it,  in  the  gross  and  indecent 
terms  which  characterize  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  for  which  he  was  indicted. 

The  most  arduous  effort  in  Mr.  Erskine's  profes- 
sional life  arose  out  of  the  part  cast  upon  him,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Gibbs  (afterwards  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs),  at  the  state  trials  in  the  year  1794.  Never, 
perhaps,  were  any  persons  accused  of  high  treason 
exposed  to  greater  difficulties  in  making  their  defence. 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  evidence  produced  by  the 
crown  against  them  had  been  collected  by  both 
houses  of  parliament  just  before  the  trial,  and  printed 
by  their  authority ;  and  a  statute  had  been  passed 
declaring  that  the  treacherous  conspiracy  with  which 
the  prisoners  were  charged  did  actually  exist  within 
the  kingdom.  Under  these  perilous  circumstances 
they  looked  to  Mr.  Erskine's  effiarts  as  their  only 
hope  of  safety  ;  and  he  undertook  their  several  cases 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  rendered  him  insensible 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  most  stupendous  exertion. 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  tend  to  elucidate 
their  innocence,  nothing  overlooked  that  could  tend 
to  weaken  the  force  of  the  powerful  arguments  urged 
against  them  by  the  attorney  and  sohcitor-general. 
These  trials  lasted  several  weeks,  and  the  public 
expectation  hung  upon  them  with  inconceivable 
anxiety.  Eventually,  as  is  well  known,  the  accused 
persons  were  acquitted.  Amidst  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  naturally  existed  in  the  country  re- 
specting the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  individuals 
in  question,  the  splendid  talents  and  indefatigable 
labour  exhibited  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  occasion 
were  acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  parties. 

Mr.  Erskine,  for  a  few  years,  travelled  the  home 
circuit ;  but  his  rapidly  increasing  eminence  soon 
withdrew  him  from  that  sphere.  This  was  owing  to 
the  numerous  special  retainers  which  poured  in  on 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Every  one  of 
these  was  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  300  guineas ; 
anil,  during  his  professional  career,  Mr.  Erskine 
had,  on  an  average,  not  fewer  than  a  dozen  in  a  year. 
We  believe  that  the  practice  of  giving  special  retainers 
originated  in  the  celebrity  of  this  distinguished  ad- 
vocate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  gentleman  at  the 
bar,  either  during  or  since  his  time,  ever  received  so 


many.     On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Erskine  never  failed 

to  earn  meritoriously  the  large  remuneration  which 
was  paid  to  him.  He  not  only  made  himself  from 
his  brief  a  perfect  master  of  his  client's  case,  but  he 
brought  to  it  the  full  measure  of  his  zealous  feeling, 
and  the  perfect  exercise  of  his  brilliant  faculties. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  world,  he  even  con- 
descended to  have  recourse  to  little  artifices,  pardon- 
able in  themselves,  to  aid  his  purpose.  He  examined 
the  court  the  night  before  the  trial,  in  order  to  select 
the  most  advantageous  place  for  addressing  the  jury. 
On  the  cause  being  called,  the  crowded  audience 
were,  perhaps,  kept  waiting  a  fev/  minutes  before  the 
celebrated  stranger  made  his  appearance  ;  and,  when 
at  length  he  gratified  their  impatient  curiosity,  a 
particularly  nice  wig  and  a  pair  of  new  yellow  gloves 
distinguished  and  embellished  his  person  beyond 
the  ordinary  costume  of  the  barristers  of  the  circuit. 

In  no  part  of  his  professional  engagements  did 
Mr.  Erskine  deserve  or  acquire  a  higher  reputation 
than  in  his  mode  of  conducting  trials  for  crim.  con. 
It  most  frequently  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  concerned  in 
behalf  of  the  plaintiffs  in  these  actions,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  him  considerable  advantage  ;  for, 
besides  the  attention  which  is  always  afforded  to 
accusing  eloquence,  the  sympathies  of  mankind  are  in 
alliance  with  him  who  hurls  his  invectives  against  the 
disturber  of  domestic  peace  and  the  invader  of  con- 
jugal happiness.  To  this  honourable  and  useful  end 
the  powers  of  Mr.  Erskine  were  especially  subser- 
vient. He  called  the  slumbering  emotions  and  the 
^^rtuous  sensibilities  of  men  into  active  league  against 
the  crime  which  he  denounced  ;  and  several  of  his 
recorded  speeches  on  such  occasions  must  ever  be 
considered  as  extraordinary  efforts  of  rhetorical 
ability. 

Mr.  Erskine's  eloquence  was  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  that  had  been  v/itnessed  before  his 
time,  and  assuredly  he  has  left  no  equal  behind 
him.  His  contemporaries,  though  many  of  them 
men  of  high  talents,  bowed  before  it,  and  acknow- 
ledged its  superiority.  He  could  not  display  the 
peculiar  energy  of  Law,  invigorated  as  it  was  by  a 
Latinized  phraseology  and  a  northern  pronunciation ; 
he  had  not  the  broad  humour  of  Mingay,  or  the  in- 
terrogative astuteness  of  Garrow  ;  but  he  possessed 
a  richness  of  imagination,  a  fertility  of  fancy,  a  power 
of  commanding  at  the  instant  all  the  resources  of 
his  mind,  and  a  dexterity  in  applying  them,  to  which 
the  whole  united  bar  of  England  could  not  approach. 
He  was  successful,  with  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
excellence,  on  all]  subjects — in  dry  legal  argumenta- 
tion, and  in  nisi  prius  popular  orations.  His  merit 
shone  no  less  in  plain  matter  of  fact,  commercial  and 
navigation  causes,  at  Guildhall,  than  on  occasions 
when  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  passions 
and  to  excite  the  imagination.  His  judgment  in  the 
conduct  of  a  case  was  at  least  equal  to  his  other 
merits  ;  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
holding  ^briefs  had  no  less  reason  to  admire  his  pru- 
dence in  what  he  did  not  say  than  the  bystanders 
had  to  extol  his  ingenuity  in  what  he  did.  To  these 
intellectual  qualifications  Mr.  Erskine  added  the  less 
substantial  but  perhaps  to  an  advocate  the  not  less 
useful  advantages  of  person,  countenance,  and  voice. 
His  features  were  good,  and  capable  of  infinite  variety 
of  expression ;  the  whole  animated  and  intelligent 
at  all  times,  and  occasionally  lighted  up  and  beaming 
with  great  sweetness.     The  clear  melodious  tones  of 
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his  voice  were  nicely  and  almost  scientifically  mo- 
dulated to  the  subject,  and  were  accompanied  by 
exceedingly  graceful  action.  His  demeanour  was 
uniformly  respectful  to  the  bench,  and  kind  and 
courteous  to  his  brethren  at  the  bar.  During  his 
twenty-eight  years'  practice,  he  was  never  known, 
but  on  one  occasion,  to  say  a  rude  or  harsh  word  to 
any  learned  gentleman  opposed  to  him  in  a  cause  ; 
and  on  that  occasion  he  made  ample  amends  by  a 
voluntary  and  instantaneous  apology. 

Mr.  Erskine's  success  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  was  very  far  from  commensurate  with  the 
splendour  of  his  professional  reputation.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  evidently  overpowered  by  the 
haughty  air,  the  commanding  tone,  the  sarcastic  in- 
vective, and  the  cutting  irony  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was 
a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  strenuous  opposer 
of  the  war  with  France.  His  sentiments  on  that 
subject  he  embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
1797,  entitled  "A  View  of  the  Causes  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  War  with  France,"  which  went 
through  the  unprecedented  number  of  forty-eight 
editions. 

In  1802  the  prince  of  Wales  not  only  restored  to 
Mr.  Erskine  the  office  of  his  royal  highness's  at- 
torney-general, but  also  revived  in  his  favour  that  of 
chancellor,  which  had  long  been  dormant,  and  made 
him  keeper  of  the  seals  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

In  1804,  when  Bonaparte  threatened  England 
with  invasion,  Mr.  Erskine  feeling,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "a  just  reverence  and  ati'ection  for  the  con- 
stitution of  our  ancestors  and  a  proper  zeal  to  defend 
them  against  the  invaders  of  our  country,"  was  at 
its  formation,  with  one  voice,  invited  to  command 
that  highly  respectable  corps  of  volunteers,  the  Law 
Association.  When,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
death.  Lord  GrenviUe,  in  the  year  1806,  received  the 
king's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, created  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Erskine  of 
Restormel  Castle  in  Cornwall,  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  capacity  he  soon  after  presided  at  the  imjjeach- 
raent  of  Lord  Melville. 

Lord  Erskine's  judicial  life  was  much  too  short  to 
afford  a  fair  test  of  his  qualification  for  the  high  and 
important  station  of  lord  chancellor.  He  succeeded 
to  that  office  under  many  disadvantages.  Of  these 
it  was  no  slight  one  that  he  superseded  an  eminent 
lawyer,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  whose  whole 
professional  existence  (with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  when  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas)  had  been  passed  in  courts  of  equity,  and  whose 
extraordinary  attainments  are  still  acknowledged  by 
the  very  opponents  who  arraign  the  mode  in  whicli 
he  used  them.  It  was  Lord  Erskine's  misfortune  to 
come  after  this  learned  person,  and  to  have  practised 
only  in  courts  of  common  law,  the  greatest  experi- 
ence in  which  gives  no  insight  into  the  practice  of 
the  court  of  chancery  and  no  acquaintance  with  its 
principles.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  Lord  Erskine  to  say  that  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  most  able  of  his  predecessors.  But 
still  his  quickness  and  readiness  in  catching  points 
and  adopting  instruction  were  singularly  conspi- 
cuous. Without  the  assistance  which  he  derived 
from  the  learned  bar  of  the  court.  Lord  Erskine  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  administered  the  business ; 
but,  with  the  information  which  that  assistance  ga\'e 
Biography.— Vol.  I. 
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him,  he,  at  least,  avoided  material  error,  if  he  did 
not  distinguish  himself  by  new  and  original  expo- 
sition. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Lord  Grenville's  administra- 
tion, which  took  place  within  twelve  months  of  its 
formation.  Lord  Erskine  of  course  retired  from  the 
woolsack.  Here  his  public  life  may  be  said  to  have 
closed.  We  must  however  except  one  effort,  as 
honourable  to  his  humanity  as  to  his  talents — the 
bill  which  he  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1809,  for  preventing  malicious  and  wanton  cruelty 
to  animals.  The  speech  made  by  Lord  Erskine  on 
moving  the  second  reading  of  that  bill,  while  it  justly 
exposes  the  vmmanly  outrages  so  frequently  perpe- 
trated by  base  and  worthless  persons  on  the  un- 
oflTending  and  unhappy  creatures  in  their  power, 
admonishes  the  legislature,  in  a  simple  but  eloquent 
strain  of  benevolence,  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  such  atrocities.  "  Whatever,"  says  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  crea- 
tures which,  by  your  own  voluntary  act,  you  choose 
to  take  from  the  wilds  which  nature  has  allotted  to 
them,  you  must  be  supposed  to  exercise  this  ad- 
mitted dominion  for  use,  or  for  pleasure,  or  from 
curiosity.  If  for  use,  enjoy  that  use  in  its  plenitude; 
if  the  animal  be  fit  for  food,  enjoy  it  decently  for 
food  ;  if  for  pleasure,  enjoy  that  pleasure,  by  taxing 
all  its  faculties  for  your  comfort ;  if  from  curiosity, 
indulge  it  to  the  full.  The  more  we  mix  ourselves 
with  all  created  matter,  animate  or  inanimate,  the 
more  we  shall  be  lifted  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
God.  But  never  let  it  be  said  that  the  law  should 
indulge  us  in  the  most  atrocious  of  all  propensities, 
which,  when  habitually  gratified  on  beings  beneath 
us,  destroys  every  security  of  human  life  by  harden- 
ing the  heart  for  the  perpetration  of  all  crimes." 
Every  one  knows  the  fate  of  this  measure.  Sup- 
ported in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
by  men  of  all  parties,  it  was  passed  without  a  divi- 
sion, but  fell  a  victim  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
wit  which,  however  brilliant,  was  on  such  a  subject 
most  reprehensibly  misplaced. 

The  sudden  reduction  of  Lord  Erskine's  income, 
which  before  his  acceptance  of  the  seals  was  be- 
tween 10,000/.,  and  12,000/.,  to  his  pension  of  4,000/., 
as  ex-chancellor,  involved  him  in  considerable  em- 
barrassment, to  which  the  imfortunate  purchase  of 
an  estate  that,  from  the  fall  in  the  price  of  land,  be- 
came considerably  deteriorated  in  value,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a  large  family  of  children  and  grandchildren, 
greatly  contributed.  An  unhappy  second  marriage 
aggravated  these  difficulties ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that,  notwithstanding  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  his  spirits,  the  last  ten  years  of  Lord  Erskine's 
life  were  embittered  by  occurrences  against  w'hich 
it  required  all  his  fortitude  to  enable  him  to  bear 
up. 

In  his  intervals  of  leisure  Lord  Erskine  amused 
himself  by  editing  several  of  the  "  State  Trials." 
The  preface  to  "  Mr.  Fox's  Speeches"  is  by  him. 
He  also  published  a  political  romance,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, called  "  Armata, "  and  some  pam.phlets  in 
support  of  the  Greek  cause.  His  last  production 
was  a  poem,  humanely  wi-itten  in  behalf  of  the  rooks, 
so  unmercifully  sacrificed  by  farmers.  It  appeared 
in  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  and  was  much  read  and 
admired. 

But  age,  and  its  attendant  infirmities,  now  began 
to  invade  him;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged   tliat 
2  T 
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ihey  ajipeared  to  ojierate  on  his  intellectual  as  well 
as  on  his  hodily  faculties.  Lord  Erskine  had  been 
twice  before  ill  of  the  complaint  which  ultimately 
]n-oved  fatal  to  him,  in  1807  and  in  1819.  His  re- 
covery at  the  last  of  those  periods  was  deemed  im- 
]iossible  ;  but  his  extraordinary  stamina  cai'ried  him 
through  the  disorder,  contrary  to  the  ex])ectation  of 
his  i)hysicians.  In  accompanying  one  of  liis  sons  to 
Edinburgh  by  sea,  in  the  autumn  of  182:5,  he  caught 
cold  in  the  jjacket,  and  was  seized  with  his  old  ma- 
lady, an  inflammation  of  the  chest.  He  was  in  con- 
sequence set  ashore  at  Scarborough,  whence  he 
travelled  b)'  easy  stages  to  Scotland.  The  com])laint 
however  rajjidly  gained  ground;  and  on  the  ITth  of 
November,  1823,  he  died  at  Almondale,  his  late  bro- 
ther's seat,  six  or  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  On 
the  2Sth  of  the  same  month  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  ancient  family  vault  at  U])hall  Church.  The 
funeral  \Aas  ]Mivate  and  unostentatious,  the  body 
being  conveyed  in  a  hearse  drawn  by  six  horses, 
which  \\as  fo]l(1\^■ed  only  by  the  family  carriages,  and 
those  of  a  few  friends. 


ESCHENBACH,  WOLFRAM  VOX,  a  distin- 
guished German  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century-  Of 
a  lively  imagination  and  penetrating  sjjirit,  rich  and 
original  in  his  description,  and  a  comjilete  master  of 
language  and  versification,  he  elevated  himself  to  a 
high  rank  among  epic  poets.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  ]irivate  circumstances,  except  that  he  belonged  to 
a  noble  family,  probably  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
He  was  knighted  at  Henneburgh,  and  jiassed  his  life 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  chivalry,  being 
supported  l)y  his  jjoetical  genius  and  the  liberality  of 
]irinces.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  returned  to 
the  castle  of  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  Eschenbach.  His  ])oems  are  partly 
original,  and  j)artly  imitated  from  the  French  and 
Provencal  literature.  The  most  esteemed  of  his  nu- 
merous works  are  the  "  Parcival,"  the  "  Titurell,  or 
the  (luardian  of  the  Graale,"  the  "  Margrave  of 
Narbonne,"  "  Lohengrin,"  "  William  of  Orange,"  and 
"  Godfrey  of  Boulogne." 

ESCHENBURG,  JOHN  JOAC'HIM,  professor 
in  the  Carolinum  at  Brunswick,  who  was  born  at 
Haml)urgh  in  1743.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  Hamburgh,  then  studied  at  Lei])sic,  under  Ernesti, 
Gallert,  Morus,  and  Clodius,  and  at  Gottingen  under 
Heyne  and  Michaelis.  He  afterwards  went  to  Bruns- 
wick as  a  tutor;  and,  at  the  death  of  the  poet  Zacha- 
rias,  he  was  appointed  to  the  jjrofessorship  in  the 
Carohnum  there— an  office  which  he  filled  till  his 
death.  Eschenburg  translated  the  works  of  many 
of  the  best  English  authors,  and  made  many 
valuable  additions  to  some  of  them.  He  also 
pulilished,  in  different  periodicals,  accounts  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  thus  contributed  to  make  the  lite- 
rary treasures  of  England  an  oljject  of  great  admira- 
tion among  the  Germans.  His  most  \-aluable  work 
was  a  translation  of  Shakspeare.  Wieland  had  en- 
gaged in  this  undertaking  before  Eschenburg  ;  but 
the  translation  of  the  latter  is  the  most  complete 
which  has  yet  been  made,  and  is  still  esteemed, 
though  inferior  to  Schlegel's  in  elegance,  harmony, 
and  verbal  accuracy.     He  died  in  1820. 

ESCOIQUIZ,  DON  JUAN,  a  confidential  friend 
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of  Ferdinand  VH.,  who  was  born,  in  1762,  of  an  an- 
cient family  of  Navarre.  F'rom  an  inclination  for  se- 
riovis  studies  he  chose  a  religious  in  preference  to  a 
military  life,  and  received  a  canonicate  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Saragossa.  His  amiable  qualities  acquired  for 
him  many  friends  and  patrons  at  court,  and  he  Mas 
appointed  instructer  to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  he 
soon  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour  of  the  prince. 
The  courage  and  frankness  with  which  he  expressed 
himself  to  the  king  and  queen  in  1797,  1798,  on  the 
subject  of  the  calamities  which  pressed  so  heavily  on 
Spain,  drewuponhim  the  enmity  of  the  prince  of  peace 
(Godoy),who  procured  his  banishment  to  Toledo;  but 
Escoiquiz  sought,  even  in  his  exile,  by  memorials 
which  lie  sent  to  the  king,  to  undeceive  the  royal  family 
respecting  the  favourite.  The  prince  of  peace  however 
gained  a  continually  increasing  influence  with  the  king, 
so  that  the  prince  of  Asturias,  in  ^Larch  1807,  wrote 
to  Escoiquizthat  "  he  was  in  fear  of  his  crown,"  and 
"  looked  to  him  for  advice  and  assistance."  F^scoi- 
quiz  immediately  hastened  to  Madrid,  where  the  re- 
volting affair  of  the  Escinial  was  agitated,  and  he  de- 
fended the  prince  of  Asturias  with  so  much  ability  as 
to  effect  a  decided  change  in  public  opinion.  AVhen 
Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne,  in  1808,  Escoiquiz 
was  made  counsellor  of  state.  He  advised  the  journey 
to  Bayonne,  and  accompanied  Ferdinand  thither,  and 
he  was  present  at  the  interview  with  Napoleon,  who 
knew  his  influence,  and  laboured  to  gain  him.  Es- 
coiquiz constantly  exhorted  the  king  of  Spain  not  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  whatever  consequences  might 
ensue.  The  abdication,  however,  took  ])lace,  and  Es- 
coiquiz accompanied  Ferdinand  to  Valencay,  but 
was  soon  after  separated  from  him,  and  removed  to 
Bourges,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  four  years. 
He  returned  to  Valencay,  December  1813,  when  the 
course  of  events  had  rendered  Napoleon  inclined  to 
a  reconciliation  with  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  infanta, 
and  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings  which  seated  the 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  immediately  be- 
fore the  final  fall  of  Napoleon.  In  1814  he  left 
the  court  and  retired  to  Saragossa,  having  fallen  into 
disgrace  because  he  had  advised  the  king  to  accept, 
at  least  in  part,  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes.  Es- 
coiquiz acquired  some  reputation  as  an  author,  and 
translated  into  Spanish  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts," 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  other  works.  His  ex- 
planation of  the  motives  which  induced  Ferdinand  to 
go  to  Bayonne  is  an  imjjortant  document  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  He  died  in  exile,  at  Konda  in  An- 
dalusia, in  1820.  His  fate  is  a  fair  commentary  on 
Ferdinand's  character. 

ESMENARD,  JOSEPH  ALPHONSE,  a  poet, 
born  in  1769  at  Pelissane  in  Provence.  After  hav- 
ing finished  his  education  at  ^larseilles  he  made  a 
voyage  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  on  his  return,  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Marmontel,  which  developed 
his  literary  tastes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  belonged  to  the  club  of  the  Feuillans,  and 
on  its  downfal  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
He  travelled  through  Flngland,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and,  on  his  return  from  Constantinople,  settled  in 
Venice,  where  he  formed  the  design  of  his  poem 
"  La  Navigation."  He  returned  to  France,  was 
again  banished  for  his  political  writings,  returned 
again  and  laboured  with  La  Harpe  and  Fontanes  on 
the  "  Mercure  de  la  France."  He  accompanied  Le 
Clerc  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  his  return,  received 
a  place  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.     His  "  Navi- 
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gation"  appeared  in  the  year  1805.  He  is  blamed  for  |  East  Indies  under  Lally,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
many  defects,  hut  his  talent  for  descnljin^  scenes    by  the  English,  and  sent  home  on  his  parole,     tlav- 


on  the  ocean  is  universally  admired.  In  ISOS  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  entitled  "Trajan," 
and  was  banished  once  more  by  Napoleon,  after 
having  been  assailed  by  numerous  enemies,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Institute.  After  three  months 
he  returned  from  e.xile,  and  died  in  1811. 

ESPREMENIL.  JAMES  DUVAL  D',  a  native 
of  Pondicherry,  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  deputy  from  the  nobility  to  the  states- general 
in  1789.  D'Espremenil  had  entertained  the  project 
of  restoring  to  France  the  states-general;  and,  at  the 
session  of  the  parliament  which  sat  in  November 
1787,  he  spoke  with  energy  in  favour  of  that  scheme 
and  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  ministry. 
He  renewed  his  animadversions  in  May  1788,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  seized  and  banished  to 
the  isle  of  St.  Margaret.  Being  recalled  to  Paris  in 
1789,  he  was  nominated  a  deputy  lo  the  states-ge- 
neral, when  he  defended  the  monarchy  against  in- 
novators with  as  much  warmth  as  he  had   before 


ing  engaged  in  hostilities  again  before  lie  had  been 
regularly  exchanged,  he  M-as  taken  a  second  time, 
and  imprisoned  at  I'ortsmouth.  During  the  Ameri- 
can war  he  was  employed  as  vice-admiral.  At  the 
capture  of  the  island  of  Grenada  he  distinguished 
himself;  but  on  every  occasion  he  showed  more 
courage  than  conductor  professional  skill.  He  pro- 
moted the  revolution;  and  in  17^9  he  was  aj>- 
I)ointed  a  commandment  of  the  national  guards  at 
Versailles.  In  1791  he  addressed  to  the  national 
assembly  a  letter  full  of  protestations  of  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  on  the  occasion  of  the  approach- 
ing trial  of  the  king.  He  suffered  under  the  guil- 
lotine in  1793,  as  a  counter-revolutionist,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five. 

ESTE,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious 
families  of  Italy.  Muratori  traces  its  origin  to  those 
I)etty  princes  who  governed  Tuscany  in  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingians.  In  later  times  they  received 
from  the  emperors  several  districts  and  counties   to 


opposed  the  despotism  of  the  ministry.  He  made  a  be  held  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  viz.,  Este,  Rovigo, 
speech  against  the  union  of  the  different  orders  ;  and,  Montagnana,  Casal,  Maggiore,  Pontremoli,andOber- 
when  he  saw  the  minority  of  the  nobles  about  to    tenga,  with  the  title  of  marquis.    Of  this  family  was 


leave  the  chamber  of  session,  he  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  cowards  desert  us  ;  but  let 
us  close  our  ranks,  and  we  are  still  strong  enough." 
In  opposing  the  establishment  of  paper  money,  in 
September  1790,  he  made  the  singular  proposition  to 
re-establish  the  monarchy  in  the  full  plenitude  of  its 
power.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  in  \'ain  to  curb 
the  revolutionary  fury,  to  which  he  was  destined  to 
fall  a  victim.  (Jnthe  27th  of  July,  179"2,  he  v/as  as- 
sailed by  a  band  of  armed  men,  by  whom  he  was 
badly  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed. 
His  friends  then  entreated  him  to  leave  France ;  but 
he  refused,  saying  he  ought  to  await  the  conse- 
quences of  a  revolution  of  which  he  had  been  one  of 
the  prime  movers.  He  was  at  length  condemned  by 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold in  1793 


Ciuelfo  IV.,  who,  having  received  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  founded  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
which  from  this  circumstance  was  called  theEstensian 
Guelf.  During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  history  of  the  house  of  Este  is  con- 
nected with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other  ruling 
families  and  free  states  of  Upper  Italy.  In  the  con- 
tests between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  the  mar- 
quises of  Este,  as  leaders  of  the  Guelf  party,  acquired 
the  territories  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  notwithstand- 
ing many  reverses.  This  house  was  much  distin- 
guished for  its  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Nicolas  II.  first  made  the  court  of  Ferrara  the  seat 
of  refinement  and  taste,  and  the  reign  of  Nicolas  III. 
was  still  more  brilliant.  He  opened  in  1402  the 
university  of  Ferrara,  founded  by  his  father  Albert, 
and  which  had  been  suppressed  during  his  minorityj 


ESS,  CHARLES  VAN,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  was  i  He  also  founded  that  of  Parma,  and  his  great  liberality 
born  in  1770  at  Warburg,  in  the  bishopric  of  Pader- j  attracted  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age, 
born.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Huys-  I  among  whom  were  Guarini  of  Verona,  the  ancestor 
burg,  near  Halberstadt,  in  1788,  where  he  subse- I  of  the  celebrated  poet,  and  Giovanni  Aurispa.  He 
quently  became  prior;  but,  on  the  suppression  of  transmitted  his  love  of  literature  to  his  sons,  Lionel 
the  abbey  in  1804,  he  became  a  parish  preacher  at  j  and  Borso,  who  endeavoured  to  render  Ferrara  the 


that  place.  In  1811  the  bishop  of  Paderborn  ap- 
])ointed  him  episcopal  commissioner,  with  the  full 
powers  of  vicar-general  in  the  de])artments  of  the 
Elbe  and  Saal.  In  this  situation  he  evinced  a  great 
predilection  for  the  Roman  see.  It  is  said  that  he 
took  but  little  jiart  in  the  translation  of  the  New 


country  of  scholars  and  poets. 

The  reign  of  Lionel  was  distinguished  neither  by 
conquests  nor  other  great  political  occurrences,  but 
no  prince  of  the  house  of  Este  was  more  beloved  by 
his  contemj)oraries  for  his  amiable  disposition,  the 
charms  of  his  wit,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners. 


Testament  which  was  published  under  his  and  his  '  He  encouraged  industry  and  commerce,  the  arts  and 


brother's  name,  and  he  subsequently  disclaimed  any 
co-operation  in  it.  In  1810  he  wrote  a  "  History  of 
the  Abbey  of  Huysburg,"  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
testant jubilee  in  1 8 1 7,  a "  Short  History  of  Religion," 
which  was  publicly  burnt  by  the  scholars  in  Hal- 
berstadt, at  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  which  was  answered  by  some  scholars 
in  the  vicinity. 

ESTAING,  CHARLES  HENRY,  COUNT  D'. 
— This  celebrated  admiral  and  lieutenant-general  of 
the  armies  of  F"rance  before  the  revolution  was  a 
native  of  Ravel  in  Auvergne,  and  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  that  province.  Count 
d'Estaing  commenced  his  career  by  serving  in  the 


sciences,  by  every  method,  and  was  himself  a  model 
of  eloquence  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Italy,  and  contributed  more  than  any  prince  of  his 
time  to  restore  ancient  literature  to  that  splendour 
which  rendered  the  sixteenth  century  so  illustrious. 
Under  his  brother  and  successor,  Borso,  agricvdture, 
commerce,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  in  a  fiou- 
rishing  condition.  Borso  was  fond  of  pomp,  but  as 
he  neither  maintained  fortresses  nor  armies,  his  ex- 
penditures did  not  exhaust  his  finances;  and  the 
emperor  Frederic  HI.  was  so  much  enchanted  with 
his  reception  by  Borso.  on  his  passage  through 
Ferrara,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  duke 
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of  Modena  and  Reggio.  Borso  also  obtained  from 
the  pope.  Fills  V.,  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  he 
held  as  a  fief  of  the  church.  His  successor,  Ercole 
I  ,  suffered  much  from  the  Venetians  and  their  alhes, 
who  wished  to  deprive  the  house  of  Este  of  its  ter- 
ritories;  but  Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples  took  arms 
in  his  defence,  and  a  general  war  was  the  conse- 
quence. 

After  concluding  a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1484, 
Ercole  maintained  a  neutrality  for  twenty-one  years, 
although  important  revolutions  took  place  in  Italy. 
During  this  period  his  subjects  enjoyed  all  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  and  his  capital  was  distinguished  for 
elegance  and  refinement.      Boiardo,  count  of  Scan- 
diano,  the  celebrated   author  of  "  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato,"  was  his  friend  and  minister.    Ariosto,  yet  very 
young,  already  enjoyed   the  ducal  favour,  and  the 
court  of  Ferrara  was  adorned  by  the  most  celebrated 
geniuses   of  the  period.     His  son,  Alfonso  I.,  suc- 
ceeded him.     His  second  wife  was   the   celebrated 
Lucretia  Borgia,  whose  brilliant  talents  and  love  of 
literature  contributed  in  some  measure  to  obliterate 
the  infamy  of  her  early  years.     Ariosto  was  in  the 
service  of  Alfonso's  brother,  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  a 
patron  by  no  means  worthy  of  such  a  poet,  as  his 
sacred  office   could  not  restrain  him  from  violence 
and  crime;  and  he  caused  the  eyes  of  his  brother 
Julius,  his  rival  in  the  affections  of  a  lady,  to  be  put 
out  because  she  had  praised  their  beauty.     Alfonso 
suffered  this  barbarous  act,  at  which  all  Ferrara  was 
indignant,  to  go  unpunished  ;  but  the  injured  Julius 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  dethrone  him,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his 
revenge  on  Ippolito  more  sure.     The  conspiracy  was 
detected,  and  the   punishment  of  the  two  brothers 
was  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment,  at  the 
moment  when  the   a.xe  was  suspended   over   their 
heads.     Alfonso  entered  into  the  league  of  Cambray 
m   1509;  and  when  the  Venetians,  under  Angelo 
Trevisani,   appeared   at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and 
spread  terror  through  the  whole   province  of  Fer- 
rara, he  enclosed  their  fleet,  which  ascended  the  river, 
within  the  fire  of  his  batteries  constructed  on  both 
banks,  captured  part,  and  burnt  the  rest.     This  vic- 
torv  was    commemorated   by  the   most   celebrated 
Italian  poets. 

Pope  Julius  II.  abandoned  the  league  of  Cambray, 
and  ioined  the  Venetians ;  he  laid  Alfonso,  whom  he 
could  not  persuade  to  follow  his  example,  vmder  an 
interdict,  and  declared  all  his  papal  fiefs  forfeited. 
Bv  this  measure  of  Julius  Alfonso  lost  Modena,  and 
was  deserted  by  his  allies.  The  French,  however, 
continued  in  their  alliance  with  him,  and  he  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  which  they  gained  at  Ravenna 
in  1512.  But,  the  French  being  soon  after  obliged 
to  leave  Italy,  Alfonso  stood  alone.  Meanwhile 
Julius  died  ;  but  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  refused  to 
restore  to  Alfonso  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio, 
which  Francis  I.,  who  favoured  the  house  of  Este, 
had  obliged  him  to  promise.  The  papal  court  even 
attempted  the  assassination  of  the  duke  by  the  cap- 
tain of  his  guard.  Alfonso,  thus  menaced  on  all 
sides,  was   preparing  to  defend  himself  when    the 


death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1521,  delivered  the  house  of  Este 
from  the  impending  ruin.  Adrian  VI.  revoked  the 
censures  of  the  church  ;  but  Clement  VII.,  his  suc- 
cessor, seemed  to  have  inherited  the  hatred  of  his 
uncle  Leo  :  he  kept  Alfonso  out  of  possession  of 
Modena,  ar.d  even  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of 


his  other  estates.      Soon  afterwards  the  capture  of 
Rome,  in  1527,  enabled  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
restore  to  him  his  ancient  possessions,  and  to  con- 
firm the  claims  of  the  house  of  Este.     Alfonso  ex- 
celled all  the  Italian  princes  of  his  time  in  uniting 
military  glory  with  political  talents  ;  none  of  them 
was  surrounded  by  more   distinguished  men,  and 
none  has  been  celebrated  by  nobler  poets,  among 
whom  Ariosto  is  the  most  illustrious.     His  succes- 
sor, Ercole  II.,  was  attached  to  Charles  V.,  who,  by 
his  great  preponderance,  subjected  all  Italy  to  his 
influence.     His  brother  Ippolito,  at  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  was  attached  to  the  French  interest.     This 
cardinal,  who  built  the  splendid  villa  d'Este  at  Ti- 
voli,  was  the  most  munificent  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  that  age.    Alfonso  II.,  who  died  in  1579, 
inherited,  it  is  true,  from  his  ancestors  a  love    of 
letters,  but  a  still  greater  fondness  for  pomp  and 
luxury ;   and  his   disputes  with  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  regarding  the  precedency,  and  his  eflPorts 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  involved  him 
in  great  expense,  occupied  his  whole  political  career. 
His  finances  were  exhausted,  and  his  subjects  bur- 
dened with  taxes.     The  first  poets,  and  most  dis- 
tinguished  men   of    Italy,    continued    however   to 
adorn  his  court ;  but  the  persecutions  of  Tasso  sug- 
gest only  melancholy  or  disgraceful  recollections  for 
the  house  of  Este.     llie  seven  years  which  the  poet 
passed  in  a  mad-house,  either  for  having  dared  to 
love  the  princess  Leonora,  sister  of  the  duke,  or  be- 
cause, in  the  excess   of  his  passion,  he  had  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  offiend  the  pride  of  his  sovereign, 
bear  witness   to  the   cruelty  of  Alfonso.     Although 
he  was  married  three  times  he  was  childless,  and  he 
appointed  his  cousin  Caesar,  son  of  a  natural  son  of 
Alfonso  I.,  his  successor. 

On  Caesar's  accession  to  the  dukedom.  Pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  declared  the  choice  to  have  been  illegal, 
and  all  the  papal  fiefs  held  by  the  house  of  Este  to 
have  reverted  to  the  church.  Csesar  possessed  so 
little  firmness  of  character  that  he  immediately 
yielded  to  the  menaces  and  armies  of  the  pope,  and 
surrendered  Ferrara,  together  with  the  other  eccle- 
siastical fiefs.  Fortunately  the  emperor  did  not  dis- 
pute his  succession  to  the  imperial  fiefs  ;  he  remained 
in  possession  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  but  was  obliged 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  Garfagnano  in  two  wars 
with  the  republic  of  Lucca,  until  the  contest  w^as 
finally  settled  by  the  mediation  of  Spain.  The 
•\aolent  temper  of  his  son  and  successor,  Alfonso  III., 
at  first  excited  apprehensions  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
reign  ;  but  the  death  of  his  wife  Isabella  of  Savoy,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  effected  such  a  change 
in  his  character,  that  he  resigned  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  his  eldest  son  Francis,  and  retired  to  a 
capuchin  monaster}-  in  the  Tyrol,  imder  the  name  of 
Giovanni  Battista  of  Modena,  where  he  passed  his 
days  in  religious  meditation  and  acts  of  piety.  Since 
the  loss  of  Ferrara  the  house  of  Este  has  been  dis- 
tinguished only  for  its  ancient  splendour.  Francis  I., 
son  of  Alfonso  III.,  died  in  1658,  Alfonso  IV.  in 
1662,  Francis  II.  in  1694;  Rinaldo  I.  died  in  1737- 
llie  last-mentioned  prince,  who  was  in  early  life  a 


cardinal,  married  Charlotte  Felicitas  of  Brunswick, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Hanover,  and  thus  reunited 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Este,  which  had 
been  divided  since  1070.  His  son  Francis  HI.  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  literature. 
Ercole  III.,  the  last  duke  of  Modena,  Reggio,  and 


ESTCOURT,  RICHARD ESTREES,  GABRIELLE  D',  DUCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT,     s:  1 

Mirandola,  married  his  only  daughter,  Maria  Beatrice,  [  surrender  Dunkirk  to  the  French  ;  but  the  aflair  was 
•to  the   arch-duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria:  a  fruit  of  j  already  settled,  owing  to   the  active  and   ingenious 

----"■-  address  of  d'Estrades.  Being  returned  to  Paris  he 
was  despatched  again  to  London,  in  1666,  in  quality 
of  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  the  j-ear  following 
went  over  to  Holland,  invested  with  similar  powers, 
and  there  concluded  the  treaty  of  Breda.  He  distin- 
guished himself  not  less,  in  167.3,  when  sent  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  the  conferences  of  Ximeguen 
for  the  general  peace.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1686. 

ESTREES,  GABRIELLE  D',  DUCHESS  OF 
BEAUFORT,  a  celebrated  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  was  born  about  1571.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Antoine  d'Estrees,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Picardy,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Noyon  against  the  duke  of 
Mayenne,  for  which  Henry  IV.  made  him  governor 
of  the  Isle  de  France.  Gabrielle  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  Henry  first  saw  her  on  a  visit  to 
Coeuvres  Castle  ;  and  her  beauty  immediately  cap- 
tivated him.      Gabrielle  however,  who  was  attached 


this  marriage  was  the  second  wife  of  Francis  of 
Austria.  Ercole  had  accumulated  great  treasures, 
but  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  armies  in  1796  he  lied  to 
Venice.  Modena  and  Reggio  were  included  in  the 
Cisalpine  confederacy  or  republic,  and  the  house  of 
Este  was  definitively  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by 
the  treaty  of  Campo-Forraio,  which  took  place  in 
October  1797. 

ESTCOURT,  RICHARD,  a  well-known  writer 
and  actor, who  was  born  at  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucester- 
shire in  1668,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Latin 
school  of  that  town  ;  but,  having  an  early  inclination 
for  the  stage,  he  stole  away  from  his  father's  house 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  joined  a  travelling  com- 
pany of  comedians  then  at  Worcester,  where,  for  fear 
of  being  known,  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
woman's  clothes,  in  the  part  of  Roxana,  in  "Alexander 
the  Great."  But,  this  disguise  not  sufficiently  con- 
<;ealing  him,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  from 


pursuit  that  was  made  after  him,  and,  in  the  dress  I  to  the  duke  of  Bellegarde,  was  at  first  little  inclined 


of  a  girl,  proceeded  to  Chipping  Norton.  Here, 
however,  being  discovered  and  overtaken  by  his  pur- 
suers, he  was  brought  back  to  Tewkesbury ;  and  his 
father  soon  after  bound  him  apprentice  to  an  apo- 
thecary in  Hatton  Garden.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  met  with 
good  success  on  the  stage,  from  whence  he  came 
back  to  London,  and  was  received  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  His  first  appearance  there  was  in  the  part 
of  Dominic,  the  "Spanish  Fryar,"  in  which  he  es- 
tablished his  character  by  a  close  imitation  of  Leigh, 
who  had  been  very  celebrated  in  it.  And  indeed,  in 
this   and   all   his    other  parts,    he  was   mostly   in- 


to gratify  the  wishes  of  the  king.  But  Henry  still 
urged  his  suit,  and  often  stole  by  the  sentinels  of  his 
enemies,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  to  see  the  object 
of  his  love.  The  heart  of  the  lady  was  at  length 
moved  by  his  ardour  and  entreaties.  She  became 
the  mistress  of  the  chivalric  monarch,  who  never 
loved  any  other  woman  so  passionately.  To  escape 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  her  father  Henry  married  her 
to  a  nobleman  named  Damerval,  of  Liancourt;  but 
Henry  intended  to  raise  Gabrielle  to  the  throne  as 
his  lawful  wife.  For  this  purpose  he  not  only  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  Margaret  of  Valois,  but  also 
raised  the  county  of  Beaufort  to  a  duchy,  which  he 


debted  for  his  ajiplause  to  his  powers  of  mimicry,  in  j  bestowed  on   Gabrielle,  thus  giving  her  a  high  rank 


which  he  was  inimitable.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the 
"  Spectator"  and  in  the  "Tatler,"  often  m.entioned  Est- 
court  as  a  person  of  easy  and  natural  politeness.  His 
company  was  courted  by  every  one,  and  his  mimicry 
so  much  admired  that  persons  of  high  rank  frequently 
invited  him  to  their  tables.  Among  others,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and,  at  the  time  the  celebrated  beef-steak  club  was 
erected,  Mr.  Estcourt  had  the  office  assigned  him 
of  their  providore ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  of 
that  honour,  he  used,  by  way  of  a  badge,  to  wear  a 
.small  gridiron  of  gold  hung  about  his  neck  with  a 


at  court.  ITiis  design  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sully, 
who  often  represented  to  the  monarch  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  such  a  measure.  Gabrielle,  therefore,  be- 
came his  bitter  enemy,  and,  instigated  by  the  enemies 
of  the  minister,  she  once  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
urge  the  king  to  discharge  him.  Henry's  reply  was, 
"  By  God,  madam,  if  I  must  lose  one  of  you,  I  would 
rather  give  up  ten  mistresses  like  you,  than  one  ser- 
vant like  him."  So  ardent,  however,  was  his  passion 
for  Gabrielle  that  he  once  wrote  to  her  in  a  moment 
of  danger,  "  If  I  am  conquered,  you  know  me  too 
well  to  believe  that  I  shah  flee.     Mv  last  thought 


green  silk  ribbon.     He  quitted  the  stage  some  years    shall  be  God's,  my  last  but  one  yours 


before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1713,  when  he 
was  interred  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  where  his  brother  comedian,  Haines,  had 
been  buried  a  few  years  previous. 

ESTRADES,  GODFREY,  COUNT  D',  a  cele- 
brated marshal  of  France,  who  was  born  in  1627,  and 


Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  king  and 

I  the  wishes  of  Gabrielle,  their  marriage  never  took 

I  place.      Just  before  Easter,  in  1599,  when  negocia- 

'  tions  were  already  in  train  for  the  divorce  of  the  king, 

she  retired  from  court,  by  the  advice  of  Rene  Be'noit, 

the  king's   confessor,  and  went  to   Paris  to   spend 


served  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  Low  Countries  Passion  week.  On  Maunday  Thursday,  having 
under  Prince  Maurice  with  whom  he  acted  as  agent  i  eaten  an  orange  after  dinner,  she  was  suddenly  seized 
of  France.  Count  d'Estrades,  having  negociated  in  '  with  convulsions,  and  on  Saturday  she  died  in  the 
1662  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  was  commissioned  to  receive  !  most  excruciating  torments.  Apoplexy,  with  convul- 
that  town  from  the  hands  of  the  English.  Though  j  sions,  was  the  cause  assigned  for  her  death ;  but  no 
Charles  II.  had  signed^  the  treaty,  the  parhament  1  one  can  doubt  that  she  was  poisoned.  The  king's  grief 
strongly  opposed  its  execution,  and  the  English  gar-  |  for  her  [loss  was  excessive  ;  and,  what  is  seldom  the 
rison  refused  to  evacuate  the  place.  But  the  count 
d'Estrades  (.according  to  the  French  historian's  ac- 
count) judiciously  distributed  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  the  governor  and  the  garrison  embarked 
for  London.  On  their  passage  they  met  the  packet 
conveying  to  them  the  order  of  parliament  not  to 


case,  the  royal  mistress  was  universally  lamented. 
Her  amiable  disposition,  the  gentleness  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  modesty  which  prevented  her  from 
meddling  with  public  affairs,  won  her  general  favour. 
She  had  three  children  l)y  the  king,  Caesar  and  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  dukes  of  Vendome,  and  a  daughter. 
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Cat.liarine  Henrietta,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  duke 

of  Elbeuf. 

ESTIIEKS,  LOUIS  CESAR,  DUG  D',  a  distin- 
guished marshal  of  France  and  minister  of  state, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1C95.  He  fontrht  against 
the  Spaniards  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  that  he  was  raised  to  tlie 
rank  of  field-marshal  and  inspector-general  of  tlie 
cavalry.  In  the  war  of  1741  he  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  Marshal  Saxe,  by  the  passage  of  the  Maine 
at  Seligenstadt,  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
noy,  and  the  sieges  of  Mons  and  Charleroi.  In 
175G  he  received  the  baton  of  m.arshal  of  France, 
and  appeared  in  Germany  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men.  His  audience  with  Louis  XIV.  closed  with 
these  words:  "By  the  1st  of  July  I  shall  have 
driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  Weser,  and  shall  be 
preparing  to  enter  Hanover."  He  kept  his  word, 
and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  Hastenback.  The  Hanoverians  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  electorate,  when  the  marshal  was 
recalled  by  court  intrigues,  and  succeeded  by  Riche- 
lieu. After  the  defeat  at  Minden,  he  was  sent  to 
Giesen,  where  he  assumed  no  command,  but  was 
content  to  assist  Contades  with  his  advice.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  created  duke.  He  died  in 
1771,  without  issue. 

ETHELBERT,  SAINT,  king  of  the  East  Angles. 
This  monarch  owes  his  jn'incijial  historical  imjjort- 
ance  to  his  sudden  and  tragic  death  at  the  court  of 
OfFa,  king  of  Mercia.  It  a}ipears  that  the  latter  mo- 
narch having  long  desired  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  the  East  Angles,  decoyed  the  unfortunate  Ethel- 
bert  to  the  royal  palace  at  Sutton  AY  alls  near  Here- 
ford, imder  ])retence  of  giving  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  was  received  with  the  highest  hon- 
ours, and  a  sumptuous  banquet  afterwards  prepared; 
but  soon  after  midnight,  when  Ethelbert  had  retired 
to  rest,  the  floor  of  his  bedroom  was  lowered  into  a 
A'ault  prepared  beneath  where  ruffians  were  waiting 
to  strangle  him.  So  carefully  was  this  done,  and  so 
silently  was  the  machinery  put  into  operation,  that 
the  pages  and  chamberlain  who  slejit  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  were  in  no  shape  disturbed,  and  seve- 
ral years  elapsed  before  the  cause  of  the  king's  death 
was  known. 

Ethelbert  possessed  considerable  literar)'  acquire- 
ments; and,  having  through  life  been  a  great  patron 
of  the  church,  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  remains, 
and  he  was  canonized.  Pilgrims  now  flocked  from 
every  part  of  England  to  the  scene  of  his  murder, 
and  there  M'as  scarcely  a  disease  to  which  hvunanity 
is  heir  which  was  not  said  to  be  cured. 


Ethelbert  was  buried  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  formerly  called  otn-  Lady's  Chapel,  but 
now  used  as  a  library,  is  a  mutilated  effigy  of  the 
royal  saint.  This  figure,  which  is  about  five  feet  in 
length,  was  dug  up  some  years  ago  at  the  entrance 
to  the  chapel ;  it  is  sculptured  in  stone,  is  dressed 
ii^  a  Saxon   biircoat  and   robes,   and   has    a    regal 


crown  on  its  head.  On  the  surcoat  appear  to  hare 
been  painted  the  arms  of  Ethelbert,  and  it  has  been 
illuminated  in  diff'erent  places  Avith  gilt  Saxon  cha- 
racters. On  the  crown,  surcoat,  and  robes,  are  the 
traces  of  rich  gilding  and  colouring,  and  the  whole 
figure  very  much  resembles  the  one  carved  on  the 
shrine  which  formerly  stood  on  the  high  altar,  of 
which  Duncumb  has  given  a  representation.  The 
feet  of  the  figure  rest  on  a  pediment  or  projection  of 
stone  ;  the  under  part  of  which  being  left  in  a  rough 
state,  renders  it  evident  that  it  was  intended  to  stand 
upright  against  a  wall.  The  figure  is  much  muti- 
lated :  the  lineaments  of  the  face  are  completely  ob- 
literated, the  head  is  separated  from  the  shoulder.s, 
and  })artof  the  hands  are  gone;  but  enough  remains 
of  this  once  worshipped  image  to  render  it  an  object 
of  extensive  interest.  In  the  situation  in  which  this 
figure  would  stand,  if  again  replaced,  it  would  look 
directly  to  the  high  altar,  and  occupy  a  place  imme- 
diately over  the  spot  were  the  body  of  Ethelbert  is 
said  to  have  been  deposited. 

ETHELRED  I.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Ethel- 
wolf,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert  in  866.  'ITie 
Danes  became  so  formidable  in  his  reign  as  to 
threaten  the  conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  As- 
sisted by  his  brother  Alfred,  Ethelred  drove  them 
from  the  centre  of  Mercia,  where  they  had  pene- 
trated ;  but,  the  Mercians  refusing  to  act  with  him/ 
he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  the  West  Saxons  alone, 
his  hereditary  subjects.  After  various  successes,  the 
invaders  continually  increasing  in  numbers,  Ethel- 
red  died  in  consequence  of  a  woimd  received  in  an 
action  AAnth  them  in  871. 

ETHELRED  II.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edgar, 
succeeded  his  brother  Edward  the  Martyr  in  978, 
and,  for  his  want  of  vigour  and  capacity,  was  sur- 
named  the  Unready.  During  his  reign,  the  Danes, 
who  had  for  some  time  ceased  their  inroads,  renewed 
them  with  great  fury.  After  having  repeatedly  ob- 
tained their  departure  by  presents  of  money,  he  ef- 
fected, in  1002,  a  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  En- 
gland. Such  revenge  only  rendered  his  enemies 
more  violent,  and  in  1003  Sweyn  and  his  Danes 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  country.  They 
were  again  bribed  to  depart ;  but,  upon  a  new  inva- 
sion, Sweyn  obliged  the  nobles  to  swear  allegiance 
to  him  as  king  of  England  ;  while  Ethelred,  in  1013, 
fled  to  Normandy  with  his  family.  On  the  death  of 
Sweyn,  he  was  invited  to  resume  the  government. 
He  died  at  London  in  1016. 

ETHELWOLF,  king  of  England,  succeeded  his 
father  Egbert  in  838,  and,  soon  after  his  accession, 
associated  his  son  Athelstan  with  him,  giving  him 
the  sovereignty  over  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  In  851 
the  Danes  poured  into  the  country  in  such  numbers 
that  they  threatened  to  subdue  it ;  and,  though  op- 
posed M'ith  great  vigour  by  Athelstan  and  others, 
they  fixed  their  winter  quarters  in  England,  and  the 
following  year  burnt  Canterbury  and  London.  Dur- 
ing these  troubles  Ethelwolf  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  with  his  son  Alfred,  where  he  staid  a  year, 
and,  on  his  return,  found  Athelstan  dead,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  his  next  son,  Ethelbald,  who  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  some  nobles  to  prevent  his 
father  from  again  ascending  his  throne.  To  avoid  a 
civil  war,  the  king  gave  up  the  western  division  of 
the  kingdom  to  his  son,  and  soon  after,  summoning 
the  states  of  the  whole  kingdom,  solemnly  conferred 
upon  the  clergy  the  tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
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lands.     He  survived  this  grant  about   two  years, 
dyin^  in  857- 

ETHEREGE,  SIR  GEORG K,  one  of  the  wits  of 
Charles  the  Second's  day,  who  is  principally  known 
as  a  writer  of  comedy.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  then  to  have  travelled, 
and,  on  his  return,  to  have  been  entered  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  court.  He  ap]>ears,  however,  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  any  thing  but  gay  pursuits.  In 
1664  he  presented  to  the  town  his  first  comedy,  en- 
titled the  "  Comical  Revenge,  or  Love  in  a  Tub," 
which,  although  written  with  a  very  incongruous 
mi.xture  of  prose  and  verse,  as  suited  the  taste  of  the 
times,  was  well  received.  The  author  was  immedi- 
ately enrolled  among  the  courtly  wits  of  the  day, 
and  in  1G68  brought  out  his  next  piece,  entitled 
"  She  would  if  she  could,"  which  was  very  coarse 
and  licentious.  In  1676  lie  produced  his  third  and 
last  comedy,  entitled  "The  Man  of  the  Mode,  or 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter,"  at  which  time  he  was,  as  the 
dedication  implies,  in  the  service  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
the  second  duchess  of  York.  This  performance  was 
still  more  applauded  than  the  preceding,  and  the  Sir 
Fopling  was,  for  a  long  time,  deemed  the  ideal  of  the 
superlative  beau  or  coxcomb  of  the  age,  as  Dorimant 
was  intended  to  represent  its  rakish  fine  gentleman, 
or  Rochester.  Etherege's  plays  are  little  more  than 
lively  conversation  pieces,  with  a  great  paucity  of 
genuine  humour  or  felicitous  plot,  and  have  long 
been  placed  on  the  manager's  shelf.  His  future 
career  was  very  much  in  character.  Having  injured 
his  constitution  and  fortune,  he  sought  to  marry  a 
rich  elderly  widow,  who  made  his  acquirement  of  the 
honour  of  knighthood  the  condition  of  her  accept- 
ance. This,  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  he  attained, 
and  was  appointed  envoy  to  Ratisbon.  On  the  revo- 
lution he  is  said  to  have  joined  his  former  master 
in  France.  He  was  courtly  and  companionable, 
sprightly  and  generous,  but  deemed  a  little  too 
much  of  his  own  Sir  Fojiling.  Besides  his  plays, 
he  vvTote  much  light  and  easy  poetry,  such  as 
songs,  lampoons,  panegyrics,  &c.,  which  are  not 
witliout  merit.  Sir  George  Etherege  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

EUCLID,  one  of  the  most  learned  mathematicians 
of  antiquity,  who  was  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
and  taught  his  favourite  science  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Lagos.  He  reduced  into  regularity 
and  order  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down  by 
Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  other  mathemati- 
cians before  him,  and  added  many  others  of  his  own 
discovering,  on  which  account  it  was  said  he  was 
the  first  who  reduced  arithmetic  and  geometry  into 
theform  of  ascience.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  applied  mathematics,  particularly  to  astronomy 
and  optics.  His  works  are  the  "  Elements,"  "  Data," 
"  Introduction  to  Harmony,"  "  Phenomena,"  "  Op- 
tics," "  Catoptrics,"  "  a  Treatise  of  the  Division  of 
Superficies,"  "  Porisms,"  "  Loci  ad  Superficiem," 
"  Fallacies,"  and  four  books  of  "  Conies." 

Euclid,  as  a  writer  on  music,  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  men  of  science  who 
have  treated  of  harmonics,  or  the  philosophy  of 
sound.  As  Pythagoras  was  allowed  by  the  Greeks 
to  have  l)een  the  first  who  found  out  musical  ratios 
by  the  division  of  a  monocliord,  or  single  string,  a 
discovery  which  tradition  only  had  preserved,  Euclid 
was  the  first  who  wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  rc- 
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duced  these  divisions  to  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. His  "  Introduction  to  Harmonics"  first  ap- 
peared in  print  with  a  Latin  version  in  149S,  at 
Venice,  under  the  title  of  "  Cleonidte  Harmonicum 
Introductorium."  His  "  Section  of  the  Canon" 
follows  his  "  Introduction."  This  tract  chiefly  con- 
tains short  and  clear  definitions  of  the  several  parts 
of  Greek  music.  The  period  when  Euclid  died  is 
not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

EUDOCIA,  a  celebrated  Roman  empress,  whose 
original  name  was  Athenais.  She  was  born  about 
the  year  400.  Her  parents  took  so  much  care  of 
her  education  that  when  her  father  died  he  left  her 
only  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  (the  whole  of  his 
estates  being  bequeathed  to  his  sons),  as  he  con- 
sidered that  her  good  education  and  accomplishments 
were  quite  sufficient  for  her.  This  compliment, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  having  gone  to 
law  with  her  brothers,  without  success,  she  carried 
her  cause  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  recom- 
mended to  Pulcheria,  sister  of  the  em])eror  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  and  became  her  favourite.  In  the 
year  421  she  embraced  Christianity,  and  changed 
her  name  from  Athenais  to  Eudocia,  and  the  same 
year  was  married  to  the  emperor,  through  the 
powerful  recommendation  of  his  sister,  by  which 
event  her  father's  prophecy  appeared  to  be  fulfilled. 
Amidst  all  the  grandeur  of  her  new  situation  she 
still  continued  to  lead  a  very  studious  and  philosophic 
life,  spending  much  of  her  time  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  lived  very  happily  till  the  year  445,  when 
an  apparently  trifi'ing  accident  exposed  her  to  the 
emperor's  jealousy.  The  emperor,  it  is  said,  having 
sent  her  an  apple  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  beauty, 
she  sent  it  to  Paulinus,  whom  she  respected  on  account 
of  his  learning.  Paulinus,  not  knowing  from  whom 
it  came,  presented  it  to  the  emi)eror,  who,  soon 
after  seeing  the  empress,  asked  her  what  she  had 
done  with  it.  She,  being  apprehensive  of  raising 
suspicions  in  her  husband,  if  she  should  tell  him 
that  she  had  given  it  to  Pauhnus,  very  unwisely  de- 
clared that  she  had  eaten  it,  which  excited  a  suspicion 
of  her  intimacy  with  I'aulinus,  that  seemed  to  be 
confirmed  by  her  confusion  on  his  producing  the 
apple.  He  also  put  Paulinus  to  death.  Upon  this 
she  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  she  spent  many  years 
in  building  and  adorning  churches,  and  in  reheving 
the  poor.     She  died  about  A.  D.  460. 

EUGENE,  FRANCIS,  of  Savoy,  a  celebrated 
military  commander,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Eugene 
Maurice,  duke  of  Savoy-Carignan,  count  of  Soissons, 
and  Olympia  Mancini,  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1663.  Among  all  the  generals 
and  statesmen  of  Austria,  none  has  rendered  more 
numerous  and  important  services  than  Eugene,  for 
he  was  great  both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet.  He 
petitioned  Louis  XIV.  for  a  company  of  dragoons, 
but  was  refused  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Louvois,  minister  of  war,  who  hated  the  family  of 
Eugene.  Indignant  at  this  repulse,  and  at  the  insults 
offered  to  his  family,  and  particularly  to  his  mother, 
Eugene,  in  1613,  entered  the  Austrian  service,  as  tvv-o 
of  his  brothers  had  already  done;  and  he  served  his 
first  campaign  as  a  volunteer  against  the  Turks,  under 
two  celebrated  generals,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  Louis,  prince  of  Baden,  with  so  much  distinction 
that  he  received  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  Louvois, 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Eugene,  said  angrily, 
"  He  shall  never  return  to  his  country."     Eugene, 
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to  whom  these  words  were  reported,  replied,  "  I  shall 
return  in  spite  of  Louvois  ;"  and,  in  fact,  some  years 
afterwards,  he  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army.  In  16S7,  after  the  battle  of  Mohacz, 
he  was  made  lieutenant  field-marshal.  War  having 
broken  out  between  France  and  Austria,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor,  and  commanded  the  imperial 
forces  sent  for  the  defence  of  Savoy.  He  rejected 
the  tempting  offers  made  by  France  to  engage  him 
in  her  service,  and  was  raised  by  the  emperor  to  the 
rank  of  general  field-marshal ;  and  after  the  war  in 
Italy  was  concluded,  he  was  sent  to  Hungary  with 
the  rank  of  commander-in-chief.  He  defeated  the 
Turks  at  the  battle  of  Zenta  in  September  1697,  and 
obtained,  on  that  occasion,  the  applause  of  Europe, 
and  the  entire  confidence  of  the  imperial  armies, 
although  his  enemies  envious  of  his  glory,  accused 
him  of  temerity  in  undertaking  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise.  The  losses  of  the  Turks  at  Zenta  obliged 
them  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  in  1699, 
which  was  the  first  symptom  of  their  decline. 

The  Spanish  war  of  succession  ne.xt  called  Eugene 
to  a  new  theatre  of  glory,  and  Italy  became  the  field 
in  which  he  displayed  his  military  talents.  He  ad- 
vanced rapidly  through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men,  in  the  face  of  Marshal  Cati- 
nat,  who  endeavoured  in  vain  to  arrest  his  progress  ; 
and  Villeroi  was  still  more  unsuccessful,  being  sur- 
prised and  defeated,  near  Cremona,  by  Eugene.  In 
1703  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  being  appointed  president  of  the  council 
of  war,  he  was  the  soul  of  all  important  enterprises, 
to  which  he  imparted  great  activity  ;  and  his  efficient 
co-operation  with  Marlborough  frustrated  the  plans 
of  France  and  her  allies.  In  the  battle  of  Hochstadt, 
which  was  fought  in  August  1704,  the  two  heroes 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  and  Bava- 
rian army,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Bavaria  and 
jMarshal  Tallard,  the  latter  of  whom  was  made  pri- 
soner. In  1705  Eugene  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the 
French  imder  the  duke  de  Vendome,  and  being 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  his  army  was  defeated  ; 
but  Vendome  was  recalled,  and  his  successor,  the 
duke  de  la  Feuillade,  could  not  withstand  Eugene, 
Mho  now  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Turin,  stormed 
the  French  lines,  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
in  one  month  drove  them  out  of  Italy.  In  1707  he 
entered  France,  and  laid  siege  to  Toulon ;  but  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  enemy  obliged  him  to 
retire  into  Italy.  I'he  following  years  he  fought  on 
the  Rhine,  took  Lille,  and  defeated  the  marshals 
^'illars  and  Boufilers  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet, 
where  he  himself  was  dangerously  wounded.  In 
this  situation  he  maintained  that  calmness  peculiar  to 
great  men.  When  the  officers  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  personal  safety,  "  What 
need  of  bandages,"  said  he,  "  if  we  are  about  to  die 
here  ?  If  we  escape,  the  evening  will  be'time  enough." 
After  the  recal  of  Marlborough,  which  Eugene  op- 
posed in  person,  at  London,  without  success,  and  the 
defection  of  England  from  the  alliance  against  France, 
his  farther  progress  was  in  a  great  measure  checked, 
more  particularly  after  the  defeat  of  General  Albe- 
marle at  Denain.  The  peace  of  Rastadt,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  concluded  be- 
tween Eugene  and  Villars  in  1714. 

In  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1716  Eugene  defeated 
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two  superior  armies  at  Peterwaradin  and  TemesTar, 
and  in  1717  took  Belgrade,  after  having  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  a  third  army  that  came  to  its 
relief.  The  treaty  of  Passarovitz  was  the  result  of 
this  success.  During  fifteen  years  which  followed 
Austria  enjoyed  peace,  and  Eugene  was  as  active  in 
the  cabinet  as  he  had  been  in  the  field,  when  the 
Polish  affairs  in  1733  became  the  source  of  a  new 
war.  Eugene  appeared,  in  his  old  age,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  returned 
to  Vienna  without  efiecting  any  thing  of  importance. 
He  died  in  1736. 

EUGENE  DE  BEAUHARNAIS,  dukeofLeuch- 
tenberg,  prince  of  Eichstedt,  was  born  in  September 
1781.  He  was  theson  of  the  viscount  Alexander  Beau- 
harnais,  who  was  guillotined  in  1794,  and  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  afterwards  wife  of  Napoleon 
and  empress  of  France.  During  the  French  revolu- 
tion Eugene  entered  the  military  service,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  accompanied  his  father  when  he 
took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ;  and 
after  his  father's  death  he  joined  Hoche,  in  La  Ven- 
dee, when  his  mother  was  in  prison.  In  1796  Jose- 
phine was  married  to  General  Bonaparte,  then  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy;  and  Eugene 
accompanied  his  father-in-law  in  his  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Egypt.  He  was  promoted  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  service,  and  in  1805  created  a  prince  of 
France  and  viceroy  of  Italy.  In  the  same  year  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  against  Aus- 
tria, and,  after  the  peace  of  January  ISO6,  married 
the  princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria.  In  1807  Napoleon 
made  him  ])rince  of  Venice,  and  declared  him  his 
heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  the  war  of  1809  he  Avas  at  first  unsuccessful 
against  the  archduke  John,  but  soon  afterwards 
gained  the  battle  of  Raab,and  distinguished  himself  at 
Wagram.  He  conducted  himself  with  great  prudence 
on  the  occasion  of  the  divorce  of  Napoleon  from  his 
mother,  and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1810,  Napoleon 
appointed  him  successor  of  the  prince  primate,  who 
had  been  created  grand-duke  of  Frankfort.  In  the 
Russian  campaign  he  commanded  the  third  corps 
d'armee,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Ostrowno,  Mohilo,  and  that  on  the  Moskwa.  In 
the  disastrous  retreat,  he  did  not  desert  the  wrecks 
of  his  division  for  a  moment,  but  shared  its  toils  and 
dangers  with  the  soldiers,  and  encouraged  them  by 
his  example.  Indeed  to  him  and  to  Ney  France  was 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  her 
army  during  that  fatal  retreat.  On  the  departure  of 
Napoleon  and  Murat  he  was  left  in  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  showed  great  talent  at  that  dangerous 
conjuncture.  We  find  him  again  at  the  battle  of 
Liitzen,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  May,  1813, 
where,  by  surrounding  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
he  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Napoleon  sent  him 
from  Dresden  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  now  menaced 
by  the  enemy's  forces,  where  military  operations 
commenced  after  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  of 
Prague,  and  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  league  of 
the  allied  powers.  Eugene  maintained  the  defence 
of  Italy  even  after  the  desertion  of  Murat,  but  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Count  Bellegarde,  by  which  he  delivered  Lombardy 
and  all  Upper  Italy  to  the  Austrians.  Eugene  then 
went  immediately  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  his  father- 
in-law  at  Munich.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Vienna,  and  retire  to 
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Baireuth.  By  the  articles  of  Fontainebleau,  an  in- 
demnification was  assigned  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
estates  in  Italy,  which  were  valued  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  francs ;  but  the  congress  of 
Vienna  confirmed  his  dotation  in  the  march  of  An- 
cona,  and  the  king  of  Naples  was  obliged  to  pay  him 
five  million  francs,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  he  was  created  duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
and  the  Bavarian  principality  of  Eichstedt  was  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  his  posterity  declared  capable 
of  inheriting  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Bavarian 
line.  He  died  at  Munich,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1824,  leaving  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Prince 
Eugene,  under  a  simple  exterior,  concealed  a  noble 
character  and  great  talents.  Honour,  integrity,  hu- 
manity, and  love  of  order  and  justice,  were  the  prin- 
cipal traits  of  his  character.  Wise  in  the  council- 
chamber,  undaunted  in  the  field,  and  moderate  in  the 
exercise  of  power,  he  never  appeared  greater  than  in 
the  midst  of  reverses. 

EULENSPIEGEL,  TYLL.— This  eccentric  indi- 
vidual was  born  at  Kneitlingen,  a  village  of  Wolfen- 
biittel,  not  far  from  Schoppenstiidt,  and  died,  about 
1350,  in  the  little  town  of  Mollen,  situated  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Lubec,  where  his  gravestone, 
with  a  looking-glass  and  an  owl  upon  it,  in  allusion 
to  his  name,  yet  stands.  His  name  has  become  pro- 
verbial in  Germany  for  all  sorts  of  wild,  whimsical 
frolics,  which  were  committed  from  pure  love  of  fun ; 
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cessively  printed  by  the  society.  To  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  he  also  presented  several  treatises, 
and  carried  off  or  divided  a  number  of  prizes.  In 
1741  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Frederic  the 
Great  to  become  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Berhn  academy,  but  in  1760  returned  to  Petersburg, 
where  he  died  in  1783,  in  the  ofllice  of  director  of  the 
mathematical  class  of  the  academy. 

He  received  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flattering 
marks  of  respect.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
France  chose  him  in  1775  one  of  its  foreign  mem- 
bers, though  none  of  those  places,  then  so  much  an 
object  of  ambition,  was  vacant.  He  also  received 
considerable  presents  for  the  assistance  which  he 
rendered  to  Mayer  in  preparing  his  lunar  tables,  and 
300/.  sterling  as  his  share  of  the  prize  offered  by  our 
parliament  for  the  best  method  of  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea.  He  distinguished  himself  particu- 
larly by  his  endeavours  to  perfect  the  analytic  me- 
thod, according  to  the  system  of  Bernouilli  and  the 
Leibnitzian  school,  and  to  complete  its  separation 
from  pure  geometry,  which  Newton's  disciples  prin- 
cipally employed  in  their  investigations.  He  first 
gave  the  example  of  those  long  processes,  in  which 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  first  expressed  by 
algebraic  symbols,  and  then  pure  calculation  resolves 
all  the  difficulties.  In  this  Euler  displayed  extraor- 
dinary acuteness,  and  a  profound  as  well  as  inventive 
genius ;  indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new 
for  Tyil  was  continually  engaged  in  such,  as  he  roved  I  form  to  the  science,  as  he  api)lied  the  analytic  method 
about  through  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  and  i  to  mechanics,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  this 
even  as  far  as  Poland  and  Rome.  Accounts  of  them  science.  He  greatly  improved  the  integral  and  dif- 
are  still  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  Ger-  '  ferential  calculus,  of  which  he  afterwards  published 
many.  At  what  time  and  in  what  language  they  a  complete  course,  which  surpassed  every  thing  then 
were  first  committed  to  wTiting  can  hardly  be  deter-  extant  on  this  subject.  The  great  questions  on  the 
mined,  but  from  the  title  of  the  old  popular  editions  '  system  of  the  universe,  which  Newton  left  to  his 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  in  Low-German,  and  it  i  successors  to  resolve,  were  the  constant  object  of 
has  been  supposed,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  ,  Euler's  inquiries,  and  constitute  the  subjects  of  most 
Thomas  Murner,  the  Franciscan,  doctor  of  theology  |  of  his  prize  essays. 

and  law,  and  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  known  by  his  EURIPIDES,  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  whose 
"  Fool's  Complaint,"  and  other  writings  of  a  similar  ,  works  give  us  so  good  a  notion  of  the  tragic  poetry 
stamp,  translated  them  into  High-German.  It  has  i 
been  a  favourite  book,  not  only  with  the  German, 
but  many  other  nations,  has  been  translated  into 
Enghsh,  French,  Latin,  Dutch  and  Polish,  has  been 
often  imitated,  and  has  passed  through  editions 
M'ithout  number. 

EULER,  LEONARD,  a  mathematician,  born  at 
Basle  in  1707,  and  learned  from  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man, the  first  rudiments  of  the  science  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  distinguished.  At  the  university 
of  Basle  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  John  Ber- 
nouiUi,  and  the  friendship  of  Daniel  and  Nicholas 
Bernouilli,  who  successfully  emulated  their  father's 
fame.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  gained  the  aceessit 
of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  best  treatise  on  the  masting  of  vessels.  Ca- 
therine I.,  desirous  of  completing  the  establishment 
of  the  academy  of  Petersburg,  invited  Daniel  and 
Nicholas  Bernouilli  thither.  Nicholas  died,  and 
Daniel  soon  returned  to  his  native  country,  after 
having  procured  a  place  in  the  academy  for  his  friend 
Euler.  Euler  now  constituted  the  whole  mathe- 
matical department  in  the  academy,  and  laboured 
with  astonishing  industry ;  he  composed  more  than 
half  of  the  treatises  in  this  branch  of  science  con- '  of  the  period  when  he  flourished,  as  to  require  a 
tained  in  the  forty-six  quarto  volumes  published  by  j  somewhat  detailed  notice.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  academy  from  1727  to  1783,  and  at  his  death  left  |  a  native  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  was  born  B.  C. 
about  100  unpublished  dissertations,  which  were  sue- 1.480.     Of  the  youth  of  Euripides  we  know  only  that 
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his  fatlier,  in  consequence  of  soine  false  prediction, 
intended  to  train  him  for  an  athlete;  but  his  natural 
inclination  led  him  to  different  pursuits.  At  first  he 
studied  painting,  but  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
rhetoric  under  Prodicus,  and  to  philosophy  under 
Anaxagoras.  These  studies  had  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  his  poetry,  that»he  might  be  called  the 
rhetorical  tragedian  with  no  less  truth  than  he  is 
called  the  philosophical  tragedian.  Euripides  lived 
near  the  time  when  Greek  tragedy  was  carried  to  its 
greatest  perfection  by  Sophocles,  to  be  ranked  as  se- 
cond to  whom  is  high  glory.  These  two  poets  were 
the  favourites  of  their  age.  The  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pides were  represented  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  Sophocles,  and  sometimes  gained  the  prize  in  pre- 
ference. The  critics  indeed  did  not  agree  unani- 
mously in  this  decision  of  the  public,  and  the  un- 
sparing satire  of  Aristophanes  was  directed  against 
the  popular  poet,  whom  he  ridiculed  in  cutting  paro- 
dies. "  Aristophanes,"  says  Richter,  "  like  another 
Moses,  showers  his  frogs  on  Euripides  only  to  chas- 
tise his  lax  and  relaxing  morality,  not  blinded,  like 
Socrates,  by  his  moral  sentences  to  the  immoral  ten- 
dency of  the  whole."  The  early  part  of  the  Hfe  of 
Euripides  was  unceasingly  devoted  to  his  poetical 
studies.  He  was  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  dreary 
cave  in  the  isle  of  Salamis,  to  compose  his  dramas  in 
the  stillness  of  the  deepest  soUtude.  When  he  com- 
plained to  a  contemporary  writer,  named  Alcestis, 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  produce  more  than 
three  verses  in  the  last  three  days,  and  the  latter  re- 
plied that  he  had  made  3UU  during  the  same  period, 
Euripides  observed  that  there  was  this  further  dif- 
ference between  them — that  the  productions  of  this 
facility  would  last  three  days,  while  his  were  intended 
to  endure  for  ever. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  private  life  and  domestic  history  of  our  bard ; 
many  of  the  tales  related  respecting  him  have  arisen 
from  attempts  to  account  for  the  contempt  and  aver- 
sion towards  the  female  sex  which  seems  to  breathe 
through  his  writings.  According  to  some,  he  had 
two  wives  at  the  same  time,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  heartily  disgusted,  and  therefore  vented  his  sj)leen 
on  the  sex.  Others  contend  that  he  took  his  con- 
sorts successively ;  that  the  first  he  was  compelled 
to  repudiate  for  abandoned  conduct ;  and  that  the 
second  not  only  disregarded  the  ties  of  her  condition, 
but  caused,  by  her  open  profiigacy,  so  great  ridicule 
to  be  poured  on  her  husband,  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Athens.  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  attributed 
the  low  opinion  which  his  rival  entertained  for  women 
to  his  having  been  chiefly  acquainted  with  the  vicious 
and  degraded  among  them  ;  but  this  opinion  may 
reasonably  be  taken  with  some  allowance  for  the 
jealousy  of  an  author. 

Euripides  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  Ar- 
chelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  the  most  distinguished  honours.  There  in  peace 
and  ease  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  "NVhen, 
however,  he  was  importuned  by  his  royal  patron  to 
celebrate  his  actions  in  a  play,  he  declined,  gracefully 
observing  that  he  trusted  the  reign  of  the  monarch 
would  furnish  no  materials  for  tragedy.  The  mode 
of  his  death  is  variously  related,  though  all  agree  that 
it  was  violent,  and  took  place  about  three  years  after 
he  had  come  to  reside  at  PeUa.  The  common  ac- 
count is,  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs,  some 
alleging  that  their  fury  was  only  accidental,  and  that 


they  seized  him  while  walking  in  a  wood,  engaged 
in  (Jeep  contemplation  ;  and  othei-s,  that  two  poets, 
Arideus  and  Cratevas,  the  former  a  Macedonian 
and  the  latter  a  Thessalian,  hired  the  keeper  of  the 
royal  hounds  thus  to  accomplish  his  destruction.  It 
seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  his  death  was 
accidental ;  though  violent,  it  could  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  untimely,  since  he  fell  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  His  remains  were  removed  from  Bermiscus, 
where  he  died,  to  Pella,  where  Archelaus  honoured 
them  with  a  sumptuous  funeral.  This  munificent 
patron  is  even  said  to  have  cut  off  his  own  hair,  and 
put  on  deep  mourning,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for 
that  genius  which  living  he  had  delighted  to  cherish. 
The  Athenians,  who  had  done  him  so  little  honour 
in  life,  were,  according  to  their  custom,  exceedingly 
ready  to  lament  his  death.  They  sent  an  embassy 
to  Archelaus,  to  request  that  they  might  bring  his 
relics  to  Attica,  a  demand  which  was  peremptorily 
denied. 

Archelaus  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet,  with  the  inscription,  "  Thy  me- 
mory, O  Euripides,  will  never  perish."  Still  more 
honourable  was  the  inscription  on  the  cenotaph  at 
Athens  :  "  All  Greece  is  the  monument  of  Euripides  ; 
the  Macedonian  earth  covers  only  his  bones." 

According  to  some  authorities,  Euripides  composed 
ninety-two  tragedies  ;  according  to  others,  seventy- 
five  ;  but  only  five  of  them  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  the  victory,  four  during  his  life-time,  and  one 
after  his  death.  Nineteen  of  the  plays  of  Euripides 
have  reached  us,  besides  a  number  of  fragments. 
In  him,  many  of  the  critics  conceive  that  the  Greek 
tragedy  attained  its  perfection.  Highly,  however, 
as  we  estimate  his  powers,  to  which  Schlegel  has 
scarcely  done  justice,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
that  high  mo(iern  authority,  that  we  must  look  in 
this  poet  for  the  symbols  of  its  decline.  A  slight 
view  of  his  general  character  and  a  rapid  survey  of 
some  of  his  pieces  will,  we  think,  suffice  to  justify 
this  opinion. 

The  efforts  of  Euripides  are  directed  less  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  sensibilities  and  the  under- 
standing. He  loves  to  triumph  by  involving  us  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  or  by  dissolving  us  in  tears. 
He  scarcely  ever  labours  to  attain  that  which  the 
other  tragedians  made  their  great  object,  a  represen- 
tation of  perfect  beauty.  They  made  the  very  sor- 
rows and  deaths  of  their  heroes  something  above 
humanity,  which  should  excite  awe  rather  than  com- 
passion ;  he  delighted  in  rendering  their  distresses 
of  the  lowest  and  most  physical  complexion,  'lliey 
cast  around  their  sufferers  a  solemnity  in  grief,  which 
breaks  the  force  of  sympathy ;  he  strove  to  tear  away 
all  the  disguises  of  rank,  and  claimed  our  agonizing 
pity  for  his  j)ersons  as  the  lowest  of  mortals.  The 
pangs  of  their  heroes  had  for  their  causes  the  imme- 
diate retributions  of  heaven ;  his  were  exposed  to 
cold,  beggary,  and  pitiful  needs.  "While  the  former 
preserve  a  majesty  in  affliction,  the  latter  court  our 
sympathy  in  the  eloquence  of  poverty.  Thetruthseems 
to  have  been,  that  the  mind  of  Euripides  was  more 
penetrating  and  refined  than  exalted.  With  great 
sweetness  and  elegance,  he  appears  to  have  wanted 
a  sense  of  high  and  austere  virtue,  and  even  of  sus- 
tained heroic  grandeur.  Thus  he  has  scarcely  in 
all  his  pieces  one  character  of  consistent  excellence, 
where  the  virtue  is  brought  into  action. 

An  admirable  critic  thus  describes  three  of  his 
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most  celebrated  dramas.  The  "  Medea  "  may  be  [ 
placed  first  in  the  list,  which  has,  perhaps,  lieen  the 
most  popular  of  his  works  ;  partly  owing  to  the  daz- 
zhn<f  terrors  of  its  plot,  and  partly  to  the  comparisons  ' 
so  often  made  in  its  favour  with  the  Roman  tragedy 
on  the  same  sul)ject,  which  bears  the  name  of  Seneca. 
The  opening  speeches  of  tlie  nurse,  recounting  the 
distresses  of  her  mistress,  which  are  interrupted  and 
heightened  by  her  sorrowful  exclamations  behind 
the  scene,  are  singularly  beautiful.  In  the  middle 
of  the  })iece,  when  the  heroine  condescends  to  de- 
ception, in  order  to  accom])lish  her  design,  the  inter- 
est seems  to  languish  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
1)6  more  fearfully  grand  than  the  description  of  the 
death  of  the  bride  of  Jason  and  her  father,  and  the 
ferocious  joy  with  which  the  enchantress  listens  to 
the  talc.  Her  speeches,  when  meditating  the  death 
of  her  children,  are  admirably  varied  by  the  strug- 
glings  of  natural  affection,  which  almost  shake  her 
soul  from  its  purpose ;  and  her  final  apjjearance  in 
the  air  with  the  bodies,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
She  is,  however,  the  only  character  in  the  piece. 
Jason  is  mean,  hypocritical,  and  low-minded;  Creon 
at  once  tyrannical  and  imprudent ;  and  the  chorus 
(who  are  necessarily  acquainted  with  the  dreadful 
designs,  which  they  make  no  attempt  to  frustrate 
except  by  persuasion)  of  rather  dubious  virtue.  The 
A'ersification  of  this  ])lay  is  peculiarly  sweet  and 
flowing,  and  a  bright  fancy  sjiarkles  o^-er  it. 

"  Ion "  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Euripides.  The  picture  of  sweet  simplicity 
and  holy  reverence  in  the  mind  of  its  youthful  hero 
is  no  less  distinct  and  lovely  than  that  of  the  scenery 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  feelings  of  hum- 
ble gratitude  to  the  power  which  has  protected  him, 
his  virtue  unspotted  from  the  M'orld,  and  his  fond 
cleaving  to  fhe  sacred  seclusion  which  has  enwTapped 
him  from  childhood,  are  beautifully  drawn.  The 
picture  seems  sky-tinctured — of  an  ethereal  purity 
of  colouring.  The  plot  also  is  very  skilfully  con- 
ducted to  the  conclusion ;  though,  with  the  exception 
of  the  attempt  on  the  hero's  life,  the  whole  might 
pass  for  a  sentimental  comedy.  The  story  is  quite 
of  this  cast :  a  foundling  is  discovered  by  a  mother, 
who  had  since  been  married,  to  be  her  son,  and  is 
palmed  oft'  on  her  husband  as  the  fruit  of  an  early 
amour  of  his  own,  thus  securing  a  wished-for  happi- 
ness on  Xuthus,  an  inheritance  on  Ion,  and,  at  once, 
her  child  and  her  character  to  the  mother.  This  is 
strictly  a  piece  of  intrigue,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  here  most  felici- 
tously exerted,  has  elevated  it  far  above  ordinar}' 
dramas  of  this  description.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
works  of  Euripides,  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  new 
comedy,  and  find  ample  reason  to  justify  the  admira- 
tion of  Menander.  The  great  blemish  |of  the  piece 
is  the  contrivance  of  the  mother  to  slay  the  youth, 
whom  she  does  not  know  to  be  her  son.  A  lady, 
who  has  been  represented  as  of  peaceable  and  do- 
mestic manners,  hears  that  her  husband  has  dis- 
covered a  son,  and  an  attendant  no  sooner  proposes 
to  her  that  she  should  murder  him,  than  she  ac- 
quiesces without  the  shghtest  scruple,  and  only 
expresses  her  fear  that  so  desirable  an  event  will  be 
difficult  to  accomplish.  Afterwards,  when  the  scheme 
has  been  frustrated,  and  the  recognition  takes  place, 
all  is  forgiven  and  forgotten ;  Ion  embraces  his 
mother  without  shuddering  at  her  baseness,  and  this 
intended  murderess  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
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her  son,  and  tho  combination  of  Apollo  with  her  to 
deceive  her  husband.  One  would  almost  think  that 
before  Euripides  could  make  such  a  representation 
as  this,  he  must  have  lost  all  sense  of  distinction  be- 
tween crime  and  excellence  among  the  miserable 
sophistries  of  the  schools. 

The  "  Raging  Hercules"  has  also  attained  a  high 
degree  of  eminence.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
faljles — the  imminent  danger  of  the  father,  wife,  and 
children  of  Hercules,  with  their  deliverance  by  the 
return  of  that  hero  ;  and  the  madness  in  which  he 
kills  most  of  those  whom  he  had  so  lately  saved. 
Notwithstanding  this  fault,  there  is  much  power  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy.  The  description  given 
of  the  dreadful  scene  in  which  the  slaughters  are 
perpetrated  is  very  striking,  and  the  condition  of 
Hercules  when  he  wakes  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
past,  most  heart-appalling  and  fearful.  The  best 
editions  of  Euripides  are  those  of  1 597,  Stephens  1602, 
Musgrave  1778,  and  of  Morus  and  Beck  1779 — 88. 
The  latest  critical  editions  are  by  Matthise  1813 — 20, 
and  by  Bothe  1825  ;  but  Valkenaer,  Brunck,  Porson, 
Markland,  Ike,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  illus- 
tration of  various  tragedies.  Woodhull  and  Potter 
have  translated  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  into  our 
own  language. 

EUSDEN,  L.\WRENCE,  an  English  poet  of 
some  eminence,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  after  which 
he  took  orders,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period 
chaplain  to  Richard,  Lord  "SVilloughby  de  Broke. 
His  first  patron  was  Lord  Halifax,  whose  poem  "On 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne"  Eusden  translated  into 
Latin.  He  was  also  esteemed  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, on  whose  marriage  with  Lady  Henrietta  Go- 
dolphin  he  wrote  an  "  Epithalamium,"  for  which, 
uj)on  the  death  of  Rowe,  he  was  by  his  grace  prefer- 
red in  1718  to  the  laureateship.  He  had  several 
enemies,  and,  among  others.  Pope,  who  put  him 
into  his  "Dunciad ;"  though  we  do  not  know  what 
provocation  he  gave  to  any  of  them,  unless  by  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  poet-laureate.  Eusden  died 
at  the  rectory  of  Coningsby,  in  Lancashire,  in  Sep- 
tember 1730. 

EUSEBIUS,  surnamed  Pamphilus,  was  bom 
at  Cassarea,  in  Palestine,  about  A.  D.  270,  and  was 
considered  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  He 
was  in  314  appointed  bishop  in  his  native  city.  He 
was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Arians,  but  afterwards 
became  their  advocate,  and  with  them  condemned 
the  doctrines  of  Athanasius.  His  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  written  like  his  other  works  in  Greek,  is 
contained  in  ten  books,  and  extends  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  324.  Of  his  "  Chronicon,"  with  the 
exception  of  some  fragments  of  the  original,  we  have 
only  an  Armenian  translation,  and  the  Latin  version 
of  Jerome.  Besides  these,  there  are  yet  extant  fif- 
teen books  of  his  "  Preparatio  Evangelica,"  which  is 
particularly  valuable  for  the  extracts  it  contains  from 
lost  philosophical  works.  Of  the  twenty  books  of 
his  "  Demonstratio  Evangelica,"  in  which  he  shows 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Jiidaism,  we  have 
only  ten  imperfectly  preserved ;  and,  finally,  a  life, 
or  rather  eulogium,  of  Constantine.  He  died  in  314. 
EUSTACHI,  BARTOLOMEO,  a  learned  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  born  at  San  Severino,  in  the 
mark  of  Ancona,  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic  at 
Rome,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medical  science,  more  particularly  those 
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which  relate  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and 
was  made  physician  to  the  cardinals  Carlo  Borromeo, 
and  Giulio  della  Rovera  ;  he  was  also  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  Institution  della  Sapienza  at  Rome. 
There  is  hardly  any  part  of  anatomical  science  which 
he  did  not  enrich  by  profound  researches  or  im- 
portant discoveries.  Some  of  the  parts  discovered 
by  him  have  received  their  names  from  him  :  thus 
the  canal  that  unites  the  internal  ear  with  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  is  called  the  eustachian  tube  ;  so 
also  the  eustachian  valve  of  the  heart.  Eustachi  died 
at  Rome  in  1574. 

EUSTATHIUS,  a  commentator  on  Homer  and 
the  geographer  Dionysius,  who  was  originally  a 
monk,  afterwards  deacon,  and  finally,  in  1155,  be- 
came archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  Though  not 
very  enlightened  in  his  theological  views,  he  was 
deeply  read  in  the  classics,  and  a  man  of  extensive 
erudition,  as  appears  from  his  commentaries  com- 
piled from  the  old  scholiasts,  of  which  that  on 
Homer,  in  particular,  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
philological  learning.     Eustathius  died  in  1194. 

EUTROPIUS,  FLAVIUS,  a  Latin  historian,  who, 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  bore  arms  under  the  em- 
peror Julian.  The  place  of  his  birth  and  his  history 
are  unknown  to  us ;  but  he  flourished  about  A.  D. 
360 ;  and  his  "  Abridgment  of  the  History  of 
Rome"  reaches  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  whom  it  is  de- 
dicated. The  style,  though  not  finished,  is  per- 
spicuous. 

EVANS,  EVAN,  a  Welch  poet  of  some  emi- 
nence, who  was  born  in  1730,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Oxford.  He  paid  great  attention  to  Welch 
literature,  and  in  1764  published  a  work  entitled 
"  Dissertatio  de  Bardis,  or  Some  Specimens  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Welch  Bards."  He  was  also 
the  author  of  several  other  works  of  merit.  He  died 
in  1790. 

EVANS,  JOHN,  adissenting  minister,  who  was  born 
in  1680,  at  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire.  He  was  gra- 
duated both  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  at- 
tained considerable  eminence  as  a  preacher.  His 
*'  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Temper"  have  been 
much  admired  by  divines  of  all  denominations.  Dr. 
Evans  was  for  many  years  lecturer  at  Salters'  Hall, 
and  died  there  in  1732. 

EVANS,  THOMAS,  a  London  bookseller  of  much 
black-letter  learning  and  research,  who  was  born  in 
1742.  Mr.  Evans,  soon  after  his  apprenticeship  had 
terminated,  set  up  in  business,  and  by  his  acquaintance 
with  English  literature,  which  he  had  assiduously 
cultivated,  was  enabled  as  far  as  his  own  fortune 
permitted  him  to  embark  alone  in  many  republica- 
tions which  showed  the  correctness  of  his  judgment 
and  his  regard  for  the  literary  character  of  his  country. 
Among  these  we  may  enumerate  editions  of  "  Shak- 
speare's  Poems,"  "  Buckingham's  Works,"  "  Nicol- 
son's  Historical  Library,"  "  Four  Volumes  of  Old 
Ballads,  with  Notes"  (of  this  his  son  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  improved  edition),  "  Cardinal  de  Retz's  Me- 
moirs," "  Savage's  Works,"  "  Goldsmith's  Works," 
"  Prior's  Works,"  "  Rabelais's  Works,"  "  History 
of  Wales,"  and  "  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa."  To 
all  these  works  Mr.  Evans  prefixed  Dedications 
written  with  neatness  and  elegance,  addressed  to  his 
literary  patrons,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  &c.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  April 
1784. 
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EVANSON,  EDWARD.— This  individual,  who 
was  a  most  determined  opponent  of  revealed  rehgion, 
was  born  in  1731.  He  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  previous  to  taking 
orders,  after  which  event  he  officiated  as  curate  to 
his  uncle  for  some  years.  In  1768  he  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  South  Mimms,  and  two  years  after  the 
rectory  of  Tewkesbury,  in  conjunction  with  which  he 
held  the  vicarage  of  Longton. 

While  Mr.  Evanson  held  his  livings  he  published 
in  1772,  but  without  his  name,  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Doctrines  of  a  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation  of 
God,  Examined  upon  the  Principles  of  Reason  and 
Common  Sense;  with  a  Prefatory  Address  to  the 
King,  as  first  of  the  three  legislative  estates  of  the 
kingdom."  In  this  attack  on  the  articles  and  creed 
of  the  church,  even  his  friends  allow  that  in  a  few 
instances  he  descended  to  a  language  beneath  the 
dignity  of  theological  disquisition  and  controversy. 

His  next  publication  was  '*  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  which  the  importance  of 
the  Prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Grand  Apostasy  predicted  in  them,  are 
particularly  considered,"  1777-  The  object  of  this 
pamphlet  was  to  prove  that  either  the  Christian  re- 
velation is  not  true,  or  the  religion  of  every  orthodox 
church  in  Europe  is  fabulous  and  false  ;  and  as  the 
church  of  England  was  in  his  opinion  one  of  those 
false  and  fabulous  orthodox  churches,  this  pamphlet 
was  followed  by  the  author's  resignation  of  his 
livings. 

His  next  attempt  was  to  prove  that  we  have  no 
authority  from  scripture  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy, 
which  appeared  in  some  papers  in  the  "  Theological 
Repository."  His  arguments  on  this  subject  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  others,  but  without 
producing  any  eflect  on  the  mind  of  the  author,  who 
collected  the  whole  controversy,  and  published  it 
in  1792,  with  an  additional  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  he  had  worship  in  his  family  on 
the  Sunday,  making  use  of  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Reformed 
Liturgy,"  but  not  so  reformed  as  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  some  alterations  of 
his  own.  He  even  did  more.  When  he  had  visitors 
he  administered  the  Lord's  supper,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  Christian  rite,  and  always  to  be 
administered  when  a  number  of  the  professors  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  met  for  social  worship.  He  ap- 
])ears  at  this  time  to  have  taken  a  hint  from  the 
Theophilanthropists  of  France,  and  would  have 
gladly  assisted  in  forming  a  society  of  Christophilan- 
thropists,  "  meeting,  like  the  Christians  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  centuries,  merely  to  hear  the  authen- 
tic scriptures  read  and  rationally  explained,  and  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  our  Saviour  according  to 
the  mode  ordained  by  himself" 
,  What  Mr.  Evanson  meant  by  the  authentic  scrip- 
tures, he  explained  very  freely  in  a  volume  published 
in  1792,  which  amply  justifies  our  classing  him 
among  the  most  determined  enemies  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. This  work  was  entitled  "  The  Dissonance  of 
the  Four  generally  received  Evangelists,  and  the  Evi- 
dence of  their  Authenticity  Examined." 

Mr.  Evanson  died  of  a  paralytic  attack  in  1805, 
and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  though  he  refused  to 
give  credence  to  so  many  points  in  revealed  religion, 
yet  he  professed  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
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EVELYN,  JOHN. — This  extraordinary  individual 
most  materially  inlhienced  the  political  events  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  which 
he  was  also  the  chronicler.  His  diary  or  "  Kalen- 
darium"  begins  in  the  year  lG-11,  and  in  that  we  find 
some  interesting  notices  of  his  ancestry  and  his  own 
early  life.  Richard  Evelyn,  his  father,  of  Wotton, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  possessed  an  estate  esti- 
mated at  about  4000/.  a  year,  "  well  wooded  and  full 
of  timber."  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  even  mind, 
in  whom  his  son  could  never  call  to  mind  the  least 
passion  or  inadvertence ;  in  his  habits  of  life  ascetic 
and  sparing,  and  one  that  was  never  known  to  have 
been  "  surprised  by  excess."  It  is  possible,  though 
Evelyn  himself  intimates  no  such  suspicion,  that  his 
ascetic  habits  were  carried  to  excess  and  injured  his 
health,  for  his  hair,  which  was  "  inclining  to  light," 
and  therefore  the  less  likely  early  to  have  become 
gray,  grew  hoary  by  the  time  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  he  died  at  middle  age  of  dropsy,  "  an  indis- 
position (says  his  son)  the  most  unsuspected,  being 
a  person  so  e.xemplarily  temperate,"  but  which  per- 
haps his  manner  of  life  may  have  induced.  John, 
the  second  of  three  sons,  was  born  at  Wotton,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1620.  At  four  years  old  he  was  taught  to 
read  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  whose  school  was 
over  the  church  porch,  and  at  six  his  picture  was 
"  drawn  in  oil  by  one  Chanterell,  no  ill  painter." 
AYhen  he  was  eight  years  old,  at  which  time  he  re- 
sided with  his  maternal  grandmother,  he  began  to 
learn  Latin  at  Lewes,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
free-school  at  Southover,  near  that  town.  His  fa- 
ther, who  would  willingly  have  weaned  him  from 
the  fondness  of  his  grandmother,  intended  to  place 
him  at  Eton,  but  the  boy  had  been  so  terrified  by 
the  report  of  the  severe  discipline  there,  that  he 
was  sent  back  to  Lewes. 


In  1637  Evelyn  was  placed  as  a  fellow  commoner 
at  BaUol  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  visited  the 
continent.  On  his  return  to  England  the  civil  war 
had  just  broke  out,  and  Evelyn  went  with  his  horse 
and  arms  to  join  the  king  at  Brentford;  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  there  (this  is  the  phrase  he 
uses)  because  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  which  im- 
mediately took  place  would  have  left  him  and  his 
brothers  exposed  to  ruin  without  any  advantage  to 


his  majesty.  He  retired  to  his  brother's  house  at 
Wotton,  and  began  to  improve  the  gardens.  When 
the  Covenant  was  pressed  he  absented  himself,  but 
finding  it  "  impossible  to  evade  the  doing  very  un- 
handsome things,"  he  obtained  the  king's  licence  to 
travel,  and  set  out  for  a  longer  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  old  fellow  collegian  'I'hickness.  Twice  at  the 
very  outset  had  this  journey  wellnigh  proved  fatal. 
Mistaking  the  tide  as  they  came  before  Calais,  in 
weather  which  was  "  snowy  and  imtoward  enough," 
they  struck  on  the  sands  with  no  little  danger ;  and 
crossing  an  overflown  stream  on  the  way  to  Boulogne, 
in  darkness,  and  in  a  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow, 
his  horse  slipped  and  had  almost  been  the  occasion 
of  his  perishing. 

Evelyn  married  on  the  continent.     About  three 
months  after  his  marriage  he  was  called  into  Eng- 
land ,to  settle  his  affairs,  leaving  his  wife  with  her 
parents.     This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1647,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  saw  the  king  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  several  things  which  he  had 
in  charge.     Charles  was  then  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.     Evelyn  remained  in  England  till  the  con- 
clusion of  that  tragedy,  and  after  unkingship,  as  he 
calls  it,  had  been  proclaimed,  he  obtained  a  passport 
from   Bradshaw  for   France.      Having  occasion  to 
visit  England  again  in  1650,  he  made  the  same  pass- 
port serve  for  his  return,  as  he  could  no  longer  pro- 
cure one  without   taking  the   oath   to   Cromwell's 
government,  which  he  had  determined  never  to  do. 
Rather  indeed  than  submit  to  it,  he  once  counter- 
feited a  pass,  and  luckily  he  found  at  Dover  that 
"  money  to  the   searchers   and   officers  was  as  au- 
thentic as  the  hand  and  seal  of  Bradshaw  himself." 
Evelyn  never  mentioned  the  name  of  Bradshaw  with- 
out coupling  with  it  some  opprobrious  epithet ;  he 
abhorred  his  political  conduct,  and  evidently  did  not 
like  his  personal  character.     But  Bradshaw  perhaps 
had  some  feeling  of  good-will  towards  him,  as  one 
to  whose  family  he  was  obliged  and  whose  worth  he 
knew ;  and  apprehending  no  danger  from  him,  would 
not  willingly  molest  him  for  his  loyalty.     Without 
some  such  protection  he  would  hardly  have  escaped 
without  molestation,  connected  as  he  was  so  directly 
with  the  royal  party.     He  seems  to  have  waited  in 
France  for  the  result  of  the  last  great  effort  of  the 
royalists  ;  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter he  resolved  to  leave  that  cuntry  finally  and  re- 
turn to  England.     For  this  resolution  there  were 
both  jjrivate  and  political  motives.     The  estate  of  his 
father-in-law  at  Deptford  was  suffering  much  for  want 
of  some  person  to  secure  it  from  the  usurpers,  so  that 
to  preserve  this  property,  and  take  some  care  of  his 
other  concerns,  he  was  advised  to  reside  on  it  and 
compound  with  the  government.    Charles  authorized 
him  to  do  so,  and  charged  him  also  with  the  perilous 
commission   of    corresponding   with    him   and   his 
ministers,  a  commission  pecuharly  dangerous,  be- 
cause his  close  connexion  with  Sir  Richard  Browne 
exposed  him  so  naturally  to  suspicion.     Fortunately 
for  him  and  for  the  nation,  while  Cromwell  lived 
there  was  so  little  hope  of  overthrowing  him,  that 
no  bold  designs  were  undertaken ;    and  after   his 
death  none  were  required  to  accelerate  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  government  which  was  manifestly  falling  to 
pieces  of  itself. 

How  Evelyn  felt  during  what  he  calls  "  the  cata- 
lysis and  declension  of  piety  "  to  which  the  nation 
was  reduced,  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Jeremy 
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Taylor : — "  For  mj  part,  I  haue  learned  from  your 
excellent   assistances,   to   humble   myselfe,    and   to 
adore  the  inscrutable  pathes  of  the  most  high  :  God 
and  his  Truth  are  still  the  same  though  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  be  shaken.     Julianus  Redinvus 
can  shut  the  Schooles  indeede  &  the  Temples  ;  but 
he  cannot  hinder  our  private  intercourses  and  devo- 
tions, where  the  Breast  is  the  Chappell  and   our 
Heart  is  the  Altar.  Obedience  founded  in  the  under- 
standing will  l>e  the  onely  cure  and  retraite.     God 
will  accept  what  remaines,  &  supply  what  is  neces- 
sarj-.    He  is  not  obliged  to  externals,  the  purest  ages  j 
pas.sed  under  the  crudest  persecutions  :  it  is  some-  i 
tymes  necessarj',  &  this  and  the  fulfilling  of  pro-  ' 
phecy,  are  all  instruments  of  greate  advantage  (even 
whilst  they  presse,  and  are  incumbent)  to  those  who 
can   make  a  sanctified   use   of  them.     But  as  the 
thoughts  of  many  hearts  will  be  discovered,    and 
multftudes  scandailiz'd ;  so  are  there  diuers  well  dis- 
posed persons  who  ■will  not  know  how  to   guide 
them-selues,  unlesse  .some  such  good  men  as  you  dis- 
couer  the  secret,  and  instruct  them  how  they  may 
secure  their  greatest  interest,  &  steere  their  course 
in  this  darke  and  uncomfortable  weather.      Some 
such  discourse  would  be  highly  seasonable  now  that 
the  daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise 
of  your  Functions  is  made  criminal,  that  the  light  of 
Israel  is  quenched.    Where  shall  we  now  receive  the 
Viaticum  \*nth  safety  r    How  shall  we  be  baptiz'd  : 
For  to  this  passe  it  is  come  S'.     The  comfort  is,  the 
capti\nty  had  no  Temple,  no  Altar,  no  King.     But 
did  they  not  obserue  the  Passover,  nor  circumcise : 
haiJ  they  no  Priests  &  Prophets,  amongst  them? 
Many  are  weake   in  the  Faith,   and  know  not  how 
to  answer  nor  whither  to  fly :  and  if  upon  the  Apo- 
theosis of  that  excellent  person  under  a  malicious 
representation  of  his  Martyrdome,  engrauen  in  Cop- 
per, and   sent  me  by  a  friend  from  Bruxelleg,  the 
Jesuite  could  go  bitterly  sarcasme   upon  the   em- 
bkme — 

Pr'uicis  inv«»iitiim  caput,  An^Ua  Bcclegia '.  Caegum 
Si  caput  est,  ftalvum  corpus  an  esee  potfgt  ? 

How  thinke  you  will  they  now  insult,  ravage,  and 
breake  in  upon  the  Flock ;  for  the  Shepheards  are 
smitten,  and  the  Sheepe  must  of  necessity  be  scat- 
tered, unlefcse  the  greate  Shepheard  of  Soules  op- 
pose, or  some  of  his  delegates  reduce  and  direct  us. 
Deare  Sir,  we  are  now  preparing  to  take  our  last 
farewell  (an  they  threaten)  of  (iod's  service  in  this 
Citty,  or  any  where  eh-e  in  pubhque.  I  must  con- 
fesse  it  is  a  sad  consideration ;  but  it  is  what  God 
sees  best,  &  U>  what  we  must  submitt." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  a  perfect  model  for  a  wife,  and 
there  were  few  women  of  her  time  who  jwssessed  the 
same  amount  of  genera]  knowledge.  It  is  certain 
that  she  painted  well,  or  Evelvn,  who  was  himself  a 
patron  and  judge  of  art,  would  not  have  presented  to 
Charles  II.  a  Madonna  which  she  copied  in  minia- 
ture from  P.  Oliver's  painting  after  llajjhael.  He 
says  it  was  wrought  with  extraordinary  pains  and 
jufigment:  "  the  king  was  infinitely  pleased  with  it, 
and  caused  it  U>  be  placed  in  his  cabinet  among  his 
bent  jjaintings."  Yet  with  these  accomplishments 
and  with  her  advantages  of  person,  fortune,  and 
situation  in  life,  she  was  not  above  "  the  care  of 
cakes,  and  stilling,  and  sweetmeats,  and  such  useful 
things."  "  Women,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"  were  not  born  to  read  authors  and  censure  the 
learned,  to  compare  lives  and  judge  of  virtues,  to 
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give  niles  of  morahty,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Muses. 
We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  all  time  borrowed 
from  family  duties  is  misspent.  The  care  of  child- 
ren's education,  observing  a  husband's  commands, 
assisting  the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  and  being  ser- 
A"iceable  to  our  friends,  are  of  sufficient  weight  to 
employ  the  most  improved  capacities  among  us."' 
And  again  she  says,  **  Though  I  have  hved  under 
the  roof  of  the  learned  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
science,  it  has  had  no  other  effect  on  such  a  temper 
as  mine  but  that  of  admiration,  and  that  too  but 
when  it  is  reduced  to  practice.  I  confess  I  am  in- 
finitely delighted  to  meet  with  in  books  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  heroes,  with  the  calmness  of  philoso- 
phers, and  with  the  eloquence  of  orators ;  but  what 
charms  me  irresistibly  is  to  see  perfect  resignation  in 
the  minds  of  men  let  whatever  happen  adverse  to 
them  in  their  fortune  :  that  is  being  knowing  and 
truly  wise ;  it  confinns  my  belief  of  antiquity,  and 
engages  my  persuasion  of  future  perfection,  without 
which  it  were  vain  to  Uve." 

One  more  glance  at  his  family,  and  it  is  a  melan- 
choly one,  though  it  shows  how  truly  Christian  were 
his  feehngs  when  he  lost  his  favourite  son.  The 
passage  forms  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Richard  Browne  : 

"  Sir, — By  the  reverse  of  this  Medall,  you  will 
perceive  how  much  reason  I  had  to  be  affraid  of  my 
Felicity,  and  how  greately  it  did  import  me  to  do  all 
that  I  could  to  prevent  what  I  have  apprehended, 
what  I  deser\'ed,  and  what  now  I  feele.     God  has 
taken  from  us  that  deare  Childe,  your  Grandson,  your 
Godson,  and  with  him  all  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  greatest  hopes.     A 
losse,  so  much  the  more  to  be  deplored,  a-s  our  con- 
tentments were  extraordinary,  and  the  indications  of 
his  future  perfections  as  faire  and  legible  as,  yet,  I 
ever  saw,  or  read  of  in  one  so  very  young :  You  have. 
Sir,  heard  so  much  of  this,  that  1  may  say  it  with  the 
lesse  crime  and  suspicion.     And  indeede  his  whole 
life  was  from  the  beginning  so  greate  a  miracle,  that 
it  was  hard  to  exceede  in  the  description  of  it,  and 
which  I  should  here  yet  attempt,  by  sum'ing  up  all 
the  prodigies  of  it,  and  what  a  child  at  five  years  old 
(for  he  was  little  more)  is  capable  of,  had  I  not  given 
you  so  many  minute  and  particular  accounts  of  it,  by 
several  expresses,  when   I   then   mentioned    those 
things  with  the  greatest  joy,  which  now  I  write  with 
as  much  sorrow  and  amazement.     But  so  it  is,  that 
it  has  jileased  God  to  dispose  of  him,  and  that  Blos- 
som CFruit,  rather  I  may  say)  is  fallen  ;  a  six  days 
Quotidian  having  deprived  us  of  him  ;  an  accident 
that  has  made  so  greate  a  breach  in  all  ray  content- 
ments, as  I  do  never  hope  to  see  repaired :  because 
we  are  not  in  this  life  to  be  fed  with  wonders  :  and 
that  I  know  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  support  the 
affliction  and  the  losse,  who  beare  so  greate  a  part 
in  every  thing  that  concernes    me.     But   thus  we 
must  be  reduced  when  God  sees  good,  and  I  submit ; 
since  I  had,   therefore,  this  Idessing  for  a  punish- 
ment, and  that  I  might  feele  the  effects  of  my  great 
unworthiness.     But  I  have   begged  of  (lod  that  I 
might  pay  the  fine  heare,  and  if  to  such  belonged 
the  kingdome  of  heaven,  1  have  one  dejwsilum  there. 
Dominus   dedit,    Dominus  ubstulit .-    Ijjessed   be   his 
name  :  since  wiljiout  that  consideration  it  were  im- 
possible to  suj)port  it :  for  the  stroke  is  so  severe, 
that  I  find  nothing  in  all  Philosophy  cajtable  to  allay 
the  impression  of  it   beyond   tliat  of  cutting  the 
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channel  an<i  dividing^  with  over  friends,  who  reallT  i  Cfrnrch.  bans  17  veares.  This  wa 
siijh  on  oar  behalfe.  and  minffie  with  o«r  greater  '  day.  and  with  a  trimnph  of  2O.ci00 
sorro^vs  in  accents  of  piety  and  compassion,  wliich 
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aid  fooee, 

brandishing  their  swords  and  shouUag  with  inei- 

'  pressible  joy :   the  wayes  strew'd  with  flswcrs,  d*e 

I  bells  ringirur,  die  streetes  huna-  with  tapistrr,  fixm- 

taines  nmning  with  wine ;    the  Maior.  Aldemen, 

and  all  die  Conpanies  in  their  liverie-.  chains  of 

g-old.  and  baiHMSs ;  Lords  aid  Xobles  clad  in  da& 

of    silver,    arold,    and   rrfvet:    the   windoves  smI 

balconies    all   set   with    ladies ;    trumpets, 

myriads   of  people   flocking,   even  so  far  as 


is  all  that  can  yet  any  ways  alleviate  the  sadnesse 
of  Deare  Sir.  Yoors.  &.C." 

•*  Stvg^-Coart.  1-t  Feb.  1657 S." 

In  ldd(i  we  lind  Evelyn  actively  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles,  and  he  thus  describes  the  state  of 
pohncal  alFairs  just  prior  to  the  return  of  that  un- 
grateful and  licentious  monarch  : — 

'*  We  had  now  no  government  in  the  nation  :  all 
in  confusion ;  no  uiagistrates  either  owned  or  pre-  !  Rocheiter.  so  as  thev  were  seven  houres  in 
tended  but  the  soldiers,  and  they  not  a<jreed.     God  :  the  Citty.  even  from  2  in  v  aftemoonenll  o  atniafct 
Almighty  have  mercy   on   and  settie  ua  :    A  pri-  i  I  stood 'in  the  Stnnd  and  beheld  it.  and  bkss'd 


God.  AH  this  was  don  without  one  drop  of  blood 
shed,  and  by  that  very  army  which  rebell'd  against 
him :  but  it  was  y  Lord's  doing,  for  such  a  Restaa- 
ration  was  never  mention'd  in  anv  historv  anoeitt  er 
modem,  since  the  retume  of  the  Jews  from  tie 
Babylonish  captivity :  nor  so  jovfiril  a  dar  and  so 
bright  ever  seene  in  this  Xation.  this  fcapww^g  ^en 
to  expect  or  effect  it  was  past  all  human 
Eveivn  was  received  at  court  with  that 


rate  fast  was  kept  by  the  Church  of  England  Pro- 
testants in  town,  to  beg  of  God  the  removal  of  his 
judgments,  with  devout  prayers  for  his  mercy  to  our 
calamitous  church."  The  observance  of  this  &st 
is  afterwards  frequently  recorded.  Hitherto  Mr. 
Evelyn  had  taken  no  apparent  concern  in  polincal 
events  ;  perhaps  he  was  the  more  desirous  of  attract- 
ing  attention   towards  his  improvements,  that  the 

secret  correspondence  which  he  carried  on  with  his 

father-in-law  might  be  the  less   suspected,  and  in  '  by  which  Charles  was  so  happilv  gifted  tfc»t  ^ 

this  he  seems  to  have  succeeded,  for  his  garden  and  i  more  diiScuit  for  him  to  lose  the^^ecbaas  «f  Ui 

plantations  were  so  much  talked  of  that  Laurence. 

the  president  of  Oliver's  council,  and  some  other  of 

his  court  lords,  went  to  see  them.     The  books  whiich 

he  pubUshed  served  also  in  the  same  manner  to  artrt 

aospicion  :  they  were  a  translation  of  the  drst  book 

of  Lucretius,  St.  Chrysostom's  '*  Golden  Book  for  the 

Education  of  Children"  >, which  he  dedicated  to  both 

liis  brothers,  "  to  comfort  them  on  the  loss  of  therr 

children,  touching  at   the   same   time  on  his  own 

severest  loss\  and  the  French  "  Gardener  and  English 

Vineyard,"  '*  the  first  and  best  of  that  kind."  he  say*. 

"  that  introduced  the  use  of  the  olitory  garden  to  i 

any  purpose."      But  now.  when  all  men  began  to  ; 

look  to  a  restoration  of  the  royal  femily  as  the  only  j  dared  against  the  Dutch,  he  was  appointed  one  ef 


subjects  than  it  has  been  for  other  princes  to  fads 
them.  The  king  called  him  his  old  acquaiataoce. 
and  nominateti  him  one  of  the  council  of  the  Rcyal 
Society,  of  which  he  had  been  just  elected  a  fellow. 
He  would  have  given  him  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  b«t 
Evelyn  dechneii  it.  and  he  promised  to  make  his 
wife  lady  oi  the  jewels  to  the  future  queoi.  "  a  verv 
honourable  charge,"  ic  is  observed  in  the  Diarv. 
•*  but  which  he  never  performed."  It  was  not  loag 
belore  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
reforming  the  builuings.  ways,  streets,  and  incum- 
brances, and  regulating  the  hackney  coaches  in  the 
citv  of  London.     And  in  I6d4.  when  war  was  de- 


means for  putting  an  end  to  their  miserable  state  of 
anarchy.  Evelyn  came  forward,  and  in  November 
1 059  published  an  apology  for  the  royal  party,  and 
for  the  kinir.  "  in  that  time  of  danger,  when  it  n-os 


the  commissioners  for  taking  care  o(  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  the  prisoners.  There  were  four  com- 
missioners with  a  salary  of  r20i\\  a  T«ir  ainons 
them,  besides  extraordinaries  for  their  care  and  attend 


capital  to  speak  or  write  in  favour  of  him.  It  was  i  tion  when  upon  duty ;  thev  had  power  ta  constitute 
twice  printed,  so  universally  it  took."  He  soon  en-  [  otncers.  physicians,  "sunreons.  and  provost-marshals. 
gaged  in  a  far  more  serious  transaction.  Colonel  i  and  to  dispose  of  half  oV  the  hospitals  throusrh  F.pg- 
Morley  w-as  the  governor  of  the  Tower.     Tbey  had  |  land.     Mr.  Evel}-n's  district  comprised  the  cimnties 

The  duf  which  feU  upon  him 


been  schoolfellows,  and.  divided  as  they  were  by 
pohtical  opinions,  knew  and  esteemed  each  other. 
Evelyn,  as  we  have  seen,  had  receined  personal  civil- 
ities from  him  when  his  wife  came  from  France,  and 
had  sold  an  estate  to  him  since  that  time : — he  now 
proposed  to  him  to  deliver  up  the  Tower  to  Charles  : 
Monk  was  in  Scodand,  and  the  jiame  was  in  Morlev's 
hands ; — he  was  a  better  man  than  Monk,  but  n-antetl 
that  courage  which  has  been  said  to  have  been 
Monk's  only  virtue ;  he  hesitated  tiU  it  was  too  late. 
and  then  he  who  might  have  deserved  and  claimed 
a  dukedom  for  his  rewartL  was  reduced  to  sue  for 
pardon  through  Evelyn's  means.  "Oh."  savs  Eve- 
lyn. "  the  sottish  omission  of  this  gentieman  f  What 
did  I  not  undergo  of  danger  in  this  negociation  to 
have  brought  him  over  to  his  majesty's  interest 
when  it  was  entirely  in  his  hands  1" 

Evelyn's  diary  thus  marks  his  feelings  on  die  re- 
turn of  the  king : — 

29  May,  IddO.     This  day  his  Maj>  Ckarlfs  thif 


of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

proved  to  be  as  perilous  as  it  was  painful.  The 
Dutch,  then  at  the  height  of  their  power,  carried  wi 
the  vjtir  with  that  spirit  which  became  a  firnat  and 
brave  pei^ple  who  were  unjusdy  attacked,  and  the 
prisoners  and  wounded  men  were  brought  in  faster 
than  the  commissioners  could  proride  for  them ; — 
miserable  objects,  says  Evelyn.  God  knows '  raoner 
and  means  of  every  kmd  were  wanting.  "  when  a 
moderate  expense  would  ha\-e  saved  thousands." 
•*  My  wife."  he  says  m  a  letter  to  Lord  Comberv. 
"  is  within  a  fortnight  of  bringing  me  mv  se^^enth 
son.  and  it  is  time,  my  lord,  he  were  bom.  for  thev 
keep  us  so  short  of  nK>Dies  at  court  that  his  majesrv's 
commissiooers  had  need  of  one  to  do  wonders,  and 
heal  the  sick  and  wounded  by  miracle,  till  we  can 
maintain  our  chirurgeons."  In  the  midst  of  this 
distress  the  plague  broke  out,  and  soon  rast^d  with 
such  violence  that  four  and  tt^^?  thousand  persons 
died  weekly  in  London,  where  E%-elvn  had  just  ob- 


Secoiid  came  to  London  after  a  sa«l  imd  kmg  exile  |  tained  the  Savoy  for  the  sick  .md  wounded.  '  .\s  the 
and  calamitous   suffering    both   of  the    King  and  I  contagion  was  spreading  around  Deptford.  he  sent 
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away  his  wife  and  family  to  Wotton,  and  staid  him- 
self to  look  after  his  charge,  "  trusting  in  the  provi- 
dence and  goodness  of  God."  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore this  courageous  woman,  as  he  calls  her,  would 
be  persuaded  to  take  the  alarm.  "  My  conscience," 
he  says,  "  or  something  which  I  would  have  taken 
for  my  duty,  obliges  me  to  this  sad  station,  till  his 
majesty  take  pity  on  me,  and  send  me  a  considerable 
refreshment  for  the  comfort  of  these  poor  creatures, 
the  sick  and  wounded  seamen  under  mine  inspection 
through  all  the  ports  of  my  district."  His  letters 
strongly  express  his  feelings  at  this  dreadful  time, 
and  show  also  how  much  more  he  felt  for  others  than 
for  himself.  "  One  fortnight,"  he  says,  "  has  made 
me  feel  the  utmost  of  miseries  that  can  befall  a  per- 
son in  my  station  and  with  my  aiJ'ections — to  have 
25,000  prisoners  and  1500  sick  and  wounded  men  to 
take  care  of,  without  one  penny  of  money,  and  above 
2000/.  indebted."  And  in  another  letter,  "  It  were 
to  betray  his  majesty's  gracious  intentions,  and  even 
his  honour,  to  extenuate  here.  Sir  William  D'Oily 
and  myself  have  near  10,000  upon  our  care,  while 
there  seems  to  be  no  care  of  us,  who  having  lost  all 
our  servants,  othcers,  and  most  necessary  assistants, 
have  nothing  more  left  us  to  expose  but  our  persons, 
which  are  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  a  raging 
pestilence  (by  our  daily  conversation)  and  an  unrea- 
sonable multitude,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  who, 
ha\'ing  adventured  their  lives  for  the  public,  perish 
for  their  reward,  and  die  like  dogs  in  the  street  un- 
regarded." "  Our  prisoners  beg  at  us  as  a  mercy  to 
knock  them  on  the  head,  for  we  have  no  bread  to 
relieve  the  dying  creatures. — I  beseech  your  honour, 
let  us  not  be  reputed  barbarians,  or  if  at  last  we 
must  be  so,  let  me  not  be  the  executor  of  so  much 
inhumanity  when  the  price  of  one  good  subject's  life 
is  rightly  considered  of  more  value  than  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies."  The  mortality  had  now  increased 
and  nearly  10,000  died  weekly,  yet  his  duty  fre- 
quently obliged  him  to  go  through  the  whole  city, 
"  a  dismal  passage,"  he  says,  "  and  dangerous  to  see 
so  many  coffins  exposed  in  the  streets,  the  streets 
thin  of  people,  the  shops  shut  up,  and  all  in  mourn- 
ful silence,  as  not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be 
next." 

\\'hen  the  pestilence  was  abated  and  he  went  to 
wait  upon  the  king,  Charles  in  a  most  gracious  man- 
ner gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  with  many  thanks  for 
his  care  and  faithfulness  in  a  time  of  such  great 
danger,  when  every  body  lied  their  employments. 
""  He  told  me,"  says  Evelyn,  "he  was  much  obliged 
to  me,  and  said  he  was  several  times  concerned  for 
me  and  the  peril  I  underwent,  and  did  receive  my 
service  most  acceptably,  though  in  truth  I  did  but 
my  duty."  He  now  exerted  himself  to  have  an  in- 
firmary founded  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  having 
seen  the  great  inconvenience  of  distributing  them  in 
private  houses,  "  where  many  more  chirurgeons  and 
attendants  were  necessary,  and  the  people  tempted  to 
debauchery." 

The  year  1665  was  remarkable  for  the  bold  attack 
which  the  Dutch  made  upon  our  fleet  at  Chatham ; 
had  they  pursued  their  fortune  they  might  have  ad- 
vanced to  London  "  with  ease,  and  have  fired  all  the 
vessels  in  the  river."  Evelyn  sent  away  his  best 
goods  and  plate  from  Sayes  Court  to  a  safer  place. 
The  alarm,  he  says,  was  so  great  that  "  it  put  both 
country  and  city  into  a  panic  fear  and  consternation, 
such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  more ;  e^-ery  bodv 
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was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither."  And  when 
he  describes  "  how  triumphantly  their  whole  fleet 
lay  within  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames,  all  from 
the  North  Foreland,  Margate,  even  to  the  buoy  ofl:' 
the  Nore!"  he  exclaims,  '"a  dishonour  never  to  be 
wiped  off"!  Those  who  advised  his  majesty  to  pre- 
pare no  fleet  this  spring  deserved — I  know  what — 
but — "  The  Thames  being  thus  blockaded,  London 
was  exceedingly  distressed  for  want  of  fuel,  and 
Evelyn  was  sent  to  search  about  the  environs  whe- 
ther any  peat  or  turf  could  be  found  fit  for  use.  The 
report  was  that  there  might  be  found  a  great  deal. 
Experiments  were  also  made  of  the  "  houilles,"  which 
he  had  mentioned  in  one  of  his  publications  as  being 
made  at  Maestricht  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  dust 
and  loam,  and  fires  of  this  composition  were  made 
by  order  of  council  at  Gresham  College,  which  was 
then  used  as  an  Exchange,  "  for  every  body  to  see." 
But  Evelyn  \vas  mistaken  respecting  the  houille, 
which  is  a  species  of  pit  coal,  so  highly  impregnated 
with  bitumen  and  with  sulphur,  that  it  cannot  be 
used  for  domestic  purposes  unless  it  be  tempered 
with  clay ;  no  charcoal  is  used  in  the  composition. 

Evelyn,  who  felt  the  injustice  of  our  quarrel  with 
the  Dutch,  and  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  dishonour 
which  we  endured  in  the  contest,  beheld  also  with 
bitter  sorrow  the  vices  of  the  court  and  the  growing 
profligacy  of  the  age.  Gambling  he  abhorred  as  a 
wicked  folly,  and  grieved  that  such  "a  wretched 
custom  should  be  countenanced  in  a  court  which 
ought  to  be  an  example  of  virtue  to  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom."  The  butcherly  sports  of  the  Bear  Garden 
he  regarded  with  humane  and  Christian  indignation, 
and  when  a  fine  spirited  horse  was  exposed  as  a 
public  Exhibition  to  be  baited  to  death,  under  the 
false  pretence  that  it  had  killed  a  man,  he  regretted 
that  the  wretches  who  contrived  this  abominable 
means  of  getting  money  could  not  be  punished  as 
they  deserved.  He  went  very  seldom  to  the  theatre. 
The  old  plays,  such  as  "  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark," began  to  disgust  this  refined  age,  since  his 
majesty's  being  so  long  abroad  ;  and  it  afflicted  him 
"  to  see  how  the  stage  was  degenerated  and  polluted 
by  the  licentious  times."  The  theatres,  he  says, 
were  "  abused  to  an  atheistical  hberty,  and  foul  and 
indecent  women  now  (and  never  till  now)  jtermitted 
to  appeal'  and  act,  who,  inflaming  several  young 
noblemen  and  gallants,  became  their  misses,  and  to 
some  their  wives:  witness  the  earl  of  Oxford,  SirjR. 
Howard,  P.  Rupert,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  another 
greater  person  than  any  of  them,  who  fell  into  their 
snares,  to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and 
ruin  of  both  body  and  soul."  But  in  the  midst  of 
these  contagious  immoralities,  Evelyn's  hfe  was  a 
beautiful  example  of  all  pubhc  and  private  virtues. 
While  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  and  esteem  of  those 
who  were  highest  in  power,  the  only  advantage  which 
he  solicited  for  himself  and  his  family  was  the  fair 
settlement  of  his  father-in-law's  accounts  with  the 
king ;  and  those  persons  who  derived  benefit  from 
his  counsels  when  they  were  in  authority,  found  him 
in  their  adversity  a  constant  and  affectionate  friend. 
Thus  he  was  the  frequent  visitor  of  Clarendon,  when 
that  admirable  man  was  abandoned  by  the  swarm  of 
summer  followers.  Clifford  too  in  his  disgrace  felt 
the  sincerity  of  Evelyn's  friendship,  and  wrung  him 
by  the  hand,  when  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  he  had 
resolved  upon  suicide,  with  an  earnestness  that 
showed    there  was    something-  in   the   world   from 
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which  he  could  not  part  without  a  painful  effort, 
and  a  feeling  that  unmanned  him.  So  also,  when 
Arlington's  fortunes  were  on  the  wane,  Evelyn 
dwells  in  his  journal  with  delight  upon  the  better 
parts  of  his  character.  Sandwich  imparted  his  griefs 
to  Evelyn  when  he  embarked  with  a  determination 
of  seeking  death  in  battle,  and  thereby  compelling 
those  to  do  justice  to  his  character  who  had  aspersed 
it ;  and  it  was  into  Evelyn's  ear  that  Ossory  breathed 
the  last  overflowings  of  a  wounded  spirit  and  a  broken 
heart. 

Charles  II.  treated  him  always  with  affability  and 
kindness,  knowing  and  respecting  his  worth  and  his 
unsullied  virtue.     Evelyn  was  much  affected  by  his 
death.     Writing  on  the  day  when  James  was  pro- 
claimed, he  says,  "  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpres- 
sible luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming  and  all  dis- 
soluteness, and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulness  of  God 
(it  being  Sunday  evening),  which  this  day  se'nnight 
I  was  witness  of :  the  king  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleaveland,  and  Mazarine, 
&c. ;  a  French  boy  singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious 
gallery ;  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers 
and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round  a 
large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2000/.  in  gold  before 
them,  upon  which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me 
made  reflections  with  astonishment.     Six  days  after 
all  was  in  the  dust!"     He  looked  upon  the  defeat  of 
Monmouth's  enterprise  as  a  signal  deliverance,  be- 
lieving that  if  it  had  not  been  early  checked  it  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  go- 
vernment. "  Such  an  inundation  of  fanatics,"  he  says, 
"  and  men  of  impious  principles,  must  needs  have 
caused  universal  disorder,  cruelty,  injustice,  rapine, 
sacrilege,  and  confusion,  an  unavoidable  civil  war, 
and  misery  without  end."      But,  when  the  times  be- 
came more  trying,  Evelyn  decidedly  opposed  those 
measures  which,  had  they  been  successful,  would 
have  certainly  destroyed  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  Great  Britain.     When  Lord  Clarendon  was 
sent  to  Ireland,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  privy  seal  dur- 
ing his  lieutenancy  there.     He  "  was  not  displeased" 
when  the  creation  of  Mrs.  Sedley,  countess  of  Dor- 
chester, passed  the  privy  seal  at  a  time  when  he  was 
absent ;  and,  when  the  appointment  of  the  secretary 
to  the  ambassador  at  Rome  was  sealed,  he  observes 
that  through  Providence  he  was  not  present.     But 
when  a  docket  was  to  be  sealed,  importing  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years  to  the  king's  printer  for  printing 
missals  and  other  books,  which  by  act  of  parliament 
were   expressly  forbidden   to   be  printed   or   sold, 
Evelyn  seeing  that  the  law  was  clear  in  this  case  re- 
fused to  put  the  seal  to  it;  and  on  a  similar  occasion 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  when  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
whom  he  consulted,  gave  him  no  other  encourage- 
ment than  that  of  advising  him  to  follow  his  own 
conscience,  and  the  lord  treasurer  told  him  that,  if 
in  conscience  he  could  dispense  with  it,  there  was  no 
other  hazard.     And  when  James,  beginning  to  per- 
ceive his  danger,  released  the  bishops,  Evelyn,  who 
had  good  information  of  the  plans  of  the  court,  gave 
Sancroft   good   intelligence   and    bold    advice ;    he 
pointed   out   the   cr?ity  designs  of  the  Jesuits  by 
which  the  unfortunate  king  was  directed,  observed 
that,  in  all  the  declarations  which  had  been  published 
in  pretended  favour  of  the  church  of  England  as  by 
law  established,  room  was  carefully  left  for  a  double 
construction  of  the  words,    as   if    the    church  of 
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Rome  were  the  only  lawful  one,  advised  him  there- 
fore that  in  all  extraordinary  offices  the  words  "  Re- 
formed and  Protestant"  should  be  added  to  that  of 
the  "Church  of  England  by  law  established  ;"  "and 
whosoever,"  said  he,  "  threatens  to  invade  or  come 
against  us  to  the  prejudice  of  that  church,  in  God's 
name,  be  they  Dutch  or  Irish,  let  us  heartily  pray 
and  fight  against  them." 

Yet  Mr.  Evelyn  rather  submitted  to   the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  than  acquiesced  in  them: 
the  necessity  of  resisting  the  plans  of  James  he  fully 
acknowledged  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  rights  of  the  son  should  have  been  respected, 
even  if  it  were  justifiable  that  the  father  should  be 
set  aside.     He  had  a  personal  regard  for  James,  and 
had  augured  much  happiness  to  the  nation,  as  to  its 
political  government,  "  from  his  infinite  industrj^ 
sedulity,  gravity,  and  great  understanding  and  ex- 
perience of  affairs,"  nothing  as  he  thought  being 
wanting  to  accomplish  our  prosperity  but  that  he 
should  l)e  of  the  national  religion.    livelyn's  charac- 
ter v/ould  have  been  less  amiable  if  he  could  at  once 
have  cast  off  all  attachment  to  a  family  which  he  had 
served  in  evil  and  in  prosperous  fortunes.     He  no- 
ticed the  unbecoming  levity  with  which  Glueen  Mary 
took  possession  of  her  apartments  at  Whitehall;  and 
at  first  he  did  not  render  justice  to  the  abilities  of 
William,  whom  he  thought  of  a  "  slothful  sickly 
temper,"  a  man  as  inferior  in  all  outward  graces  to 
the  two  last  kings  as  he  was   superior  to  them  in 
sterling  Avisdom  and  solid  worth.     Evelyn  feared  the 
republican  sjnrit  which  was  at  work,  manifestly,  as 
he  thought,  "  undermining  all  future  succession  of 
the  crown  and  prosperity  of  the  church  of  England ;" 
and  he  saw  that  the  general  imposition  of  an  oath, 
which  might  properly  be  required  from  all  who  came 
into  office  under  the  new  government,  would  occasion 
great  injustice  and  e\il.    Tliat  oath  was  "thought  to 
have  been  driven  on  by  the  presbyterians."    "  God  in 
mercy  send  us  help,"  says  Evelyn,  "  and  direct  his 
counsels  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  his  church !" 
The  non-jurors  were  for  many  years  the  butt  of  con- 
tempt and  obloquy,  but  notwithstanding  their  poli- 
tical error  history  will  do  justice  to  the  consistent  in- 
tegrity of  their  conduct.     After  the  revolution,  as 
before  it,  they  bravely  persisted  in  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  duty,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
to  themselves. 

In  the  year  1694  Evelyn  left  Sayes  Court,  after 
having  resided  there  more  than  forty  years,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Wotton,  where  he  was 
born,  in  his  brother's  house  ;  his  brother,  having  also 
lost  his  sons,  had  settled  the  family-estate  upon  him. 
The  fate  of  Sayes  Court,  which  he  had  beautified  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste  with  so  much  cost  and  care, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  First  it  was  let  to  no  less  re- 
markable a  personage  than  Admiral  Benbow,  then 
only  a  captain ;  and  Evelyn  had,  he  sa}'s,  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  every  day  much  of  his  former  labours 
and  expense  there  impairing  for  want  of  a  more  po- 
lite tenant.  The  next  inhabitant  was  a  much  greater 
personage  and  a  worse  tenant,  it  was  the  Czar  Peter  ; 
while  in  his  occupation  the  house  is  described,  by  a 
servant  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  as  full  of  people  and  right 
filthy.  It  was  hired  for  him  and  furnished  by  the 
king ;  but  the  damage  which  he  and  his  retinue  did 
to  the  house  itself  and  the  gardens,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  only  three  weeks,  was  estimated  by  the 
king's  surveyor  and  his  gardener  at  150/,  The 
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gardens  indeed  were  ruined. 
Peter's  favourite  recreations 
hedges  by  riding  through  them  in  a  wheelbarrow. 
When  he  had  resided  about  five  years  at  Wotton  his 
brother  died,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  of 
perfect  memory  and  understanding.  Mr.  Evelyn 
had  a  grandson,  the  only  male  of  his  family  now  re- 
maining, a  fine  hopeful  youth,  and  he  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox  at  Oxford.  The  alarm  which  this 
intelligence  occasioned  may  well  be  conceived,  fatal 
as  the  disease  had  proved  to  their  blood  ;  but  hap])ily 
the  youth  recovered,  and  Evelyn's  few  remaining 
years  were  not  embittered  by  any  fresh  affliction. 
His  diary  thus  records  his  feelings  at  this  period. 

"  1702.  31st  Oct.  Arrived  now  to  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  my  age.  Having  read  over  all  that 
passed  since  this  day  twelvemonth  in  these  notes,  I 
render  solemn  thanks  to  the  Lord,  imploring  the 
pardon  of  my  past  sins  and  the  assistance  of  his 
grace,  making  new  resolutions,  and  imploring  that 
he  will  continue  his  assistance  and  prepare  me  for 
my  blessed  Saviour's  coming,  that  I  may  obtain  a 
comfortable  departure,  after  so  long  a  term  as  has 
been  hitherto  indulged  me.  I  find  by  many  infirmi- 
t'es  this  yeare  (especially  nephritic  pains)  that  I  much 
decline,  and  yet  of  his  infinite  mercy  retain  my  in- 
tellects and  senses  in  greate  measure  above  most  of 
my  age.  I  have  this  yeare  repaired  much  of  the 
mansion-house  and  severall  tenants'  houses,  and 
paid  some  of  my  debts  and  ingagements.  My  wife, 
children,  and  family  in  health,  for  all  which  I  most 
sincerely  beseech  Almighty  God  to  accept  of  these 
my  acknowledgments,  and  that,  if  it  be  his  holy  will 
to  continue  me  yet  longer,  it  may  be  to  the  praise  of 
his  infinite  grace  and  salvation  of  my  soul.  Amen." 
On  his  next  birth-day  he  acknowledges  the  great 
mercies  of  God  in  preserving  him,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure making  his  infirmities  tolerable.  Soon  after, 
when  service  was  performed  in  his  own  house  on  a 
Sunday  because  the  cold  and  wet  weather  had  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  church  in  the  mornmg, 
the  minister  preached  upon  the  uncertainty  of  life 
"  with  pertinent  inferences  to  prepare  us  for  death 
and  a  future  state.  I  gave  him  thanks,''  says  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, "  and  told  him  I  took  it  kindly  as  my  funeral  ser- 
mon." He  lived,  however,  to  see  two  birth-days 
more,  and  died  in  the  eighty- sixth  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Sylva"  that 
Evelyn  was  chiefly  known  till  the  publication  of  his 
"  Kalendarium  ;"  his  other  writings  had  past  away, 
but  the  "  Sylva"  remained  a  beautifid  and  enduring 
memoriiil  of  his  amusements,  his  occupations,  and 
his  studies,  his  private  happiness  and  his  public 
virtues.  It  was  the  first  book  printed  by  order  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  was  composed  upon  occasion 
of  certain  queries  sent  to  that  society  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy.  The  government  had  been 
tieriously  alarmed  by  the  want  of  timber,  which  it 
was  certain  must  soon  be  felt,  owing  in  part  to  the 
R'asteful  consumption  of  glass-houses  and  furnaces  (at 
that  time  greatly  multiplied),  and  burning  wood  in- 
stead of  coal,  and,  in  part,  to  the  "prodigious  havoc 
made  by  such  as  lately,  professing  themselves  against 
root  and  branch  either  to  be  reimbursed  their  holy 
purchases  or  for  some  other  sordid  respect,  were 
tempted  not  only  to  fell  and  cut  domi,  but  utterly  to 
extirpate,  demolish,  and  raze  as  it  were  all  those 
many  goodly  woods  and  forests  which  our  more 
prudent  ancestors   left  standing  for  the  service  of 
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tlieir  country."  To  no  person  so  well  as  Evelyn 
could  the  oflfice  have  been  assigned  of  remedying 
this  evil  and  averting  the  fatal  consequence  which 
must  inevitably  have  ensued  to  our  naval  power, 
and  thereby  to  the  strength,  the  Avelfare,  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  life  of  England.  He  effected  this 
great  object  by  awakening  the  land-holders  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  and  their  country's  interests  : 
he  produced  a  volume  upon  the  subject.  Charles  II., 
who  loved  the  navy,  and,  like  his  brother,  would 
have  made  a  better  admiral  than  a  king,  twice  thanked 
him  personally  for  the  work  ;  he  had  the  yet  more 
gratifying  reward  of  living  to  know  that  many  mil- 
lions of  timber-trees  had  been  propagated  and  planted 
at  the  instigation  and  by  the  sole  direction  of  that 
book — one  of  the  few  books  in  the  world  which 
completely  effected  what  it  was  designed  to  do. 

The  "  Sylva"  has  no  beauties  of  style  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  none  of  those  felicities  of  expression  by 
which  the  writer  stamps  upon  your  memory  his 
meaning  in  all  its  force.  Without  such  charms 
"  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees  and  the  Propagation 
of  Timber  in  his  Majesty's  Dominions"  might  ap- 
pear to  promise  dry  enteitainment ;  but  he  who 
opens  the  volume  is  led  on  insensibly  from  page  to 
page,  and  catches  something  of  the  delight  which 
made  the  author  enter  with  his  whole  heart  and  all 
his  faculties  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Shandy  might 
have  instanced  the  author  in  his  chapter  of  names  ; 
Avelan,  he  tells  us,  was  written  in  old  deeds,  and 
Avelan  (Avellana)  was  then  the  name  of  the  hazel. 
Dendrology  was  to  him  an  object  of  unwearied  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  He  was  continually  adding  to 
his  store  of  facts  and  observations  in  this  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit ;  and,  thinking  with  Erasmus  that 
lit  homines,  ita  Ubros,  indies  scipsis  meliores  fieri 
oportef,  he'  laboured  till  the  end  of  his  long  life  in 
perfecting  his  great  work.  He  speaks  of  his  "too 
great  affection  and  application  to  it,"  when  he  was 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  But  by  this 
constant  care  he  made  it  perfect,  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  age.  It  is  a  great  repository  of 
all  that  was  then  known  concerning  the  forest-trees 
of  Great  Britain,  their  growth  and  culture,  and  their 
uses  and  qualities  real  or  imaginary  ;  and  he  has  en- 
livened it  with  all  the  pertinent  facts  and  anecdotes 
which  occurred  to  him  in  his  reading.  We  subjoin 
the  autograph  of  this  extraordinary  man. 


EXMOUTH,  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
VISCOUNT. — This  distinguished  naval  commander 
was  the  son  of  George  Pellew,  Esq.,  of  Falmouth. 
He  was  born  April  19th,  1757,  and  commenced  his 
naval  career  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  he  be- 
came midshipman  of  the  Blonde  frigate  with  Captain 
Pownall,  and  was  detached,  in  February  177G,  to  serve 
under  Admiral  Schank  (then  a  lieutenant),  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle  for  naval  supremacy  on  Lake 
Chamjilain.  During  this  arduous  service  they  cut 
down  trees  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  converted  them  into  vessels  of  war,  with 
which  they  succeeded  in  driving  the  force  under 
General  Arnold  from  the  lake  ;  and,  in  giving  this 
effectual  support  to  the   British  army,  Mr.  Pellew 
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gained  great  credit  from  his  admiral,  who  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  heutenant. 

With  this  rank,  which  could  not  be  confirmed 
till  he  returned  to  England,  he  continued  to  co- 
operate with  the  army  under  General  Burgoyne,  and 
shared  in  all  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1777-  After  serving  some  time  in  the 
Licorne,  Captain  Bellew,  he  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Apollo  frigate,  under  his  old 
commander.  Captain  Pownoll,  who  in  the  spring  of 
1780,  while  closely  engaged  with  an  enemy's  ship  of 
equal  force,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  shortly  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  attached  friend  and  follower. 
His  last  words  were,  "  Pellew,  don't  give  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  away."  Nor  were  they  uttered  in  vain  ; 
for,  immediately  assuming  the  command,  he  con- 
tinued the  action  with  such  determined  resolution 
that  his  opponent  fled  from  the  contest,  and,  having 
gained  the  neutral  anchorage  of  Ostend,  thus  disap- 
pointed him  of  his  priz€.  This  gallant  service  was 
promptly  rewarded  by  his  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Hazard  sloop-of-war,  in  which  he  was 
very  actively  employed  till  March  1782,  when  he  re- 
moved to,  the  Pelican,  in  which,  on  the  31st  of  May 
1782,  he  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  having  restored  him 
and  others  of  his  gallant  comrades  to  the  more 
peaceful  occupations  of  home,  he  remained  on  shore 
until  178(3,  when  he  proceeded,  in  command  of  the 
Winchelsea  frigate,  to  Newfoundland,  and  remained 
on  that  station  till  1789-  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Sahsbury,  bearing  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Milbanke,  and  was  at  length  paid  oft"  in 
December,  1791- 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution.  Captain  Pellew  was  among  the  first 
officers'jwho  were  called  into  active  service,  being  ap- 
pointed, on  the  14th  January  1793,  to  command 
La  Nymphe  frigate  of  thirty-si.^:  guns.  Being  by 
descent  a  Cornishman,  his  popularity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Falmouth,  where  he  resided,  enabled 
him  to  man  his  ship  principally  with  miners,  and  put 
to  sea  with  his  usual  activity  ;  but  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  spirit  until  the  summer  of 
that  year,  when,  having  prevailed  on  his  brother  to 
accompany  him  as  a  volunteer,  he  sailed  from  Fal- 
mouth on  the  evening  of  the  17th  June,  and  before 
that  day  closed,  when  oflF  the  Stai't,  they  descried  a 
large  vessel,  to  which  they  gave  chase,  and  followed 
her  through  the  night.  At  daybreak  next  morning 
she  appeared  again,  standing  towards  them,  and  on 
her  approach  proved  to  be  the  French  frigate  La 
Cleopatre,  of  equal  force.  All  was  silent  until  the 
ships  came  within  hail.  Captain  Pellew  then  ordered 
his  crew  to  man  the  shrouds  and  give  three  cheers, 
with  "  Long  live  King  George  the  Third !"  The 
French  captain  ordered  his  rigging  in  the  same 
manner  to  be  manned,  and,  coming  forward  on  the 
gangway,  waved  his  hat,  exclaiming  "  Vive  la  Na- 
tion !"  which  his  crew  accompanied  with  three  cheers. 
Captain  Pellew's  putting  on  his  hat  was  the  signal 
for  La  Nymphe  to  begin  the  action.  One  more 
desperate  was  never  fought ;  they  were  engaged 
throughout  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  The  sails  and 
rigging  were  so  much  intermixed  during  the  engage- 
ment that  the  crew  of  La  Nymphe  actually  went 
from  their  own  yards  to  those  of  La  Cleopatre,  and 
drove  the  men  from  their  quarters.  At  length  a  shot 
from  the  British  frigate  carried  away  the  enemy's 


mizen-mast,  and  another  her  wheel ;  so  that  she  be- 
came ungovernable,  and  fell  on  board  her  opponent. 
The  gallant  French  captain  was  cheering  on  his  crew 
to  board  La  Nymphe  when  he  was  shot  dead  before 
them,  by  which  they  were  so  disheartened  that  his 
second  vainly  endeavoured  toTally  them,  and  Captain 
Pellew,  seizing  the  advantage,  ordered  his  men  to 
board  La  Cleopatre,  which  was  carried  after  a  short 
struggle.  He  proceeded  with  his  prize  directly  to 
Portsmouth,  and  was  received  with  acclamations  on 
entering  the  harbour,  this  being  the  first  important 
capture  made  since  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 
As  such  it  was  distinguished  by  peculiar  reward : 
Captain  Pellew,  on  being  presented  to  the  king  on 
the  29th  June,  1793,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood ;  and  he  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  brother  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  for 
his  voluntary  services  in  the  action.  Sir  Edward 
was  now  removed  to  the  command  of  the  Arethusa, 
of  forty-four  guns,  attached  to  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  B.  Warren.  In  this  ship 
he  was  present  at  a  number  of  encounters,  both 
with  batteries  on  shore  and  with  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels at  sea. 

At  the  commencement  of  1795  Sir  Edward  was 
again  serving  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  whose 
squadron,  on  the  18th  February,  fell  in  with,  off  the 
the  Isle  of  Oleron,  a  French  frigate  and  twenty  sail 
of  vessels  under  her  convoy,  which  were  pursued 
half  way  up  the  Pertuis  d'Antioche  in  sight  of  the 
Isle  of  Aix.  The  tide  of  flood  then  setting  strong 
up  and  the  wind  being  right  in,  the  British  ships 
were  jobliged  to  haul  off,  notwithstanding  which 
they  captured  a  national  schooner  of  eight  brass 
guns  and  seven  merchantmen,  and  destroyed  eleven 
others.  These  vessels  were  chiefly  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  clothing  for  the  French  fleet  and  army. 
The  frigate,  under  whose  escort  they  were,  was  La 
Nereide,  of  thirty-six  guns.  In  the  ensuing  month 
Sir  Edward  again  commanded  a  squadron,  and  took 
and  destroyed  fifteen  out  of  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail 
of  coasters  ;  the  remainder  he  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  rocks  near  tlie  Penmarks. 

But,  justly  as  his  conduct  in  command  was  en- 
titled to  distinction,  nothing  gained  him  more  de- 
served honour  than  that  imion  of  prompt  resolution 
with  constitutional  philanthropy  which  personally 
endeared  him  to  his  followers.  Twice  already,  when 
captain  of  the  Winchelsea  frigate,  this  heroic  spirit 
had  been  signally  displayed  by  his  leaping  from  the 
deck,  and  thus  saving  two  of  his  drowning  sailors. 
A  more  conspicuous  example  of  this  noble  feeling 
was  shown  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  179(5. 
On  the  26th  of  January  of  that  year  the  Button 
East  Indiaman  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
Plymouth.  The  gale  continuing  with  increased  fury 
it  was  deemed  advisable,  for  greater  safety,  to  make 
for  Catwater ;  but  the  buoy  placed  as  a  mark  upon 
the  reef  ofl"  Mount  Batten  having  been  sunk  or 
broken  adrift  by  the  late  storms,  of  which  the  Ply- 
mouth pilots  were  not  aware,  the  ship  touched  on 
the  tail  of  the  shoal,  and  lost  her  rudder.  Thus  dis- 
abled and  ungovernable,  she  fell  oft'  and  grounded 
under  the  citadel,  near  the  Barbican,  the  sea  con- 
tinually breaking  over  her,  which  occasioned  her  to 
roll  so  prodigiously"  that  at  one  jerk  all  her  masts 
went  by;the  board  and  fell  towards  the  shore,  the 
ship  heeling  off"  with  her  side  to  seaward.  As  many 
as  were  active  and  able  got  safe  on  shore  with  the 
2  U  2 
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captain  and  officers,  but  there  still  remained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seamen,  soldiers,  and  their 
wives,  on  board.  Captain  Pellew observing  that  the 
gale  rather  increased  than  abated,  and  knowing  that 
a  single  rope  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  was  all  the 
communication  they  could  have  with  it,  and  that  the 
flood  tide  would  make  a  complete  "RTeck  of  the  ves- 
sel, earnestly  entreated  some  of  the  numerous  spec- 
tators to  accompany  him  by  means  of  this  rope  on 
boai'd,  that  he  might  rescue  the  crew  from  the  fate 
that  impended  over  them.  The  shore  was  crowded 
with  people  of  all  descriptions,  among  whom  were 
pilots  and  other  seafaring  men,  to  whom  Captain 
Pellew  offered  any  money  if  a  single  individual 
would  follow  his  directions.  The  scene  was  tre- 
mendous ;  the  gale  every  moment  increased,  and  one 
and  all  were  appalled;  when  at  length  Mr.  Edsell, 
the  port-admiral's  signal  midshipman,  came  forward 
and  nobly  volunteered  his  ser^'ices.  Captain  Pellew 
and  he  were  accordingly  fastened  to  the  rope,  and 
hauled  on  board.  As  they  had  not  dared  to  make  it 
completely  fast  on  shore  lest  the  rolling  and  jerking 
of  the  ship  should  break  it,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived'that  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  rope 
these  brave  adventurers  were  at  times  high  above 
and  at  others  imder  the  water.  Being  at  length  got 
on  board,  they  sent  a  hawser  to  the  shore,  to  which 
travellers  and  hauling  hnes  were  affixed  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  saved. 

The  following  is  the  hero's  own  modest  account  of 
this  act  of  benevolence,  extracted  from  a  private 
letter  written  by  him  many  years  afterwards  when  he 
was  commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Seas  : — 

"  "WTiy  do  you  ask  me  to  relate  the  wTeck  of  the 
Button  ?  Susan  (Lady  Exmouth)  and  I  were  driving 
to  a  dinner  party  at  Plymouth,  when  we  saw  crowds 
running  to  the  Hoe];  and,  learning  it  was  a  wreck,  I 
left  tlie  carriage  to  take  her  on,  and  joined  the  crowd. 
I  saw  the  loss  of  the  whole  five  or  six  hundred  was 
inevitable  without  somebody  to  direct  them,  for  the 
last  officer  was  pulled  on  shore  as  I  reached  the  surf. 
I  urged  their  return,  which  was  refused,  upon  which 
I  made  the  rope  fast  to  myself,  and  was  hauled 
through  the  surf  on  board,  established  order,  and 
did  not  leave  her  until  every  soul  was  saved  but  the 
boatswain,  who  would  not  go  before  me.  I  got 
safe,  and  so  did  he ;  and  the  ship  went  all  to  pieces. 
But  I  was  laid  in  bed  for  a  week  by  getting  under 
the  mainmast  C^'hich  had  fallen  towards  the  shore) ; 
and  my  back  was  cured  by  Lord  Spencer's  having 
conveyed  to  me  by  letter  his  majesty's  intention  to 
dub  me  baronet.  No  more  have  I  to  say,  except 
that  I  felt  more  pleasure  in  giving  to  a  mother's  arms 
a  dear  little  infant  only  three  weeks  old  than  I  ever 
felt  in  my  life  ;  and  both  were  saved.  The  struggle 
she  had  to  entrust  me  with  the  bantling  was  a  scene 
I  cannot  describe,  nor  need  you ;  and,  consequently, 
you  will  never  let  this  be  A-isible." 

In  the  same  year,  whilst  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Edward  was  lying  to  under 
the  Lizard  waiting  tiU  a  prize  had  got  safe  into 
Falmouth,  a  large  ship  was  observed  standing  in 
for  the  land,  which,  when  the  private  signal  was 
made,  tacked  and  stood  off.  Sir  Edward  .Pellew, 
certain  of  its  being  an  enemy's  frigate,  immediately 
gave  chace,  in  company  with  the  Amazon  and  Con- 
corde. About  midnight,  after  a  chace  of  fifteen 
hom-s,  and  hanng  run  168  miles,  the  Indefatigable, 
by  her  superior  sailing,  got  alongside  of  the  enemy,  j 


I  and  brought  her  to  close  action,  which  continued 

without  intermission,  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  for  one 

I  hour  and    forty-five    minutes.      At    this    time   the 

j  enemy's  ship,  whose  commander  defended  her  ^\'ith 

j  great  bravery,  had  her  mizen-mast  and  main  top- 

j  mast  shot  away.     In  this  situation  the  Indefatigable 

I  unavoidably  shot  ahead.     Her  mizen  top-mast  and 

I  gaff  being  gone,  and  the  main  topsail  rendered  use- 

I  less,  with  her  running  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  she  had 

;  no   sail  to  back  until  new  braces   could   be  roA'e  ; 

neither  did  Sir  Edward  Pellew  think  it  prudent  to 

;  throw  his  ship  in  the  wind  lest  he  should  be  exposed 

to  a  raking  fire ;  he  therefore  remained  at  a  proper 

:  distance  ahead  of  the  enemy  until  he  might  be  en- 

I  abled  to  renew  the  attack.     Just  at  this  moment  the 

I  Concorde  ranged  up  under  the  enemy's  stern,  and 

I  Captain  Hunt  was  preparing  to  attack  her,  when  she 

I  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  and  surreijdered.    She  proved 

j  to   be  the  French  national  frigate   La  Yirginie,  of 

-  forty-four   guns,    eighteen    pounders   on   the   main 

1  deck  and  nines  on  the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle, 

manned  with  340  men,  and  commanded  by  M.  Ber- 

j  geret,  Capitaine  de  Vaisseau,  from  Brest,  bound  on 

a  cruise  off  the  Lizard.     When  taken  possession  of 

I  her  huU  was  a  complete  sieve,  and  four  feet  water  in 

I  her  hold.     It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  action  the 

j  Indefatigable  had  not  a  man  hurt.     La  Virginie,  on 

the  contrary,   had  fifteen  killed   and   twenty-seven 

wounded,  ten  of  them  badly. 

The  year  1797  afforded  fresh  proofs  of  the  rigour 
and  enterprise  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  On  the  1 3th 
January,  while  cruising  to  the  S.  W.  of  Ushant  in 
company  with  the  Amazon  frigate  commanded  by 
Captain  Rej-nolds,  he  perceived  a  large  ship  in  the 
N.  W.  quarter,  steering  under  an  easy  sail  towards 
the  coast  of  France.  At  this  time  the  wind  blew 
hard  at  west,  Avith  thick  hazy  weather.  Chace  was 
instantly  given.  At  four  p.m.  the  Indefatigable  had 
gained  sufficiently  upon  the  strange  ship  for  Sir 
Edward  to  distinguish  very  clearly  that  she  had  two 
tier  of  guns,  with  her  lower-deck  ports  shut,  and 
that  she  had  no  poop.  At  a  quarter  before  six  he 
brought  the  enemy  to  close  action,  which  continued 
to  be  well  supported  on  both  sides  near  an  hour, 
when  the  Indefatigable  unavoidably  shot  ahead.  At 
this  moment  the  Amazon  appeared  astern,  and 
gallantly  supplied  her  place;  but  the  eagerness  of 
Captain  Reynolds  to  second  his  friend  had  brought 
him  up  under  a  press  of  sail,  and,  after  a  well-sup- 
ported and  close  fire  for  a  little  time,  he  also  unavoid- 
ably ran  ahead.  The  enemy  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  board  the  Indefatigable,  and  kept  up  a 
constant  and  hea\y  fire  of  musketry  till  the  end  of 
the  action,  frequently  engaging  both  sides  of  the 
ship  at  the  same  time. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Edward  Pellew  had  replaced  some 
of  the  disabled  rigging  and  brought  his  ship  under 
a  proper  sail,  and  the  Amazon  had  reduced  hers, 
they  commenced  a  second  attack,  placing  themselves, 
after  some  raking  broadsides,  upon  each  quarter, 
often  within  pistol  shot.  This  attack  lasted  n-ithout 
intermission  for  five  hours,  when  the  Indefatigable 
was  obliged  to  sheer  off,  to  secure  her  masts.  The 
enemy  also  lost  her  mizen-mast,  and,  having  ex- 
pended nearly  all  her  shot,  latterly  returned  the  fire 
of  her  opponents  \\'ith  shells,  stiU  making  a  formid- 
able resistance,  though  steadily  pursuing  her  course 
to  Brest. 
About  twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the  morning. 
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the  moon,  shinino^  rather  more  brij^litly  than  before, 
showed  to  Lieutenant  Bell,  who  was  watcht'iiliy 
looking  out  on  the  forecastle,  a  glim])se  of  the  land, 
which  he  had  scarcely  reported  to  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  before  the  breakers  were  seen.  At  this  time 
the  Indefatigable  was  close  under  the  enemy's  star- 
board bow,  and  the  Amazon  as  near  her  on  the  lar- 
board. Not  an  instant  could  be  lost;  every  life 
depended  upon  the  prompt  execution  of  orders : 
nothing  could  equal  the  activity  of  her  brave  crew, 
who,  with  incredible  alacrity,  hauled  the  tacks  on 
board  and  made  sail  to  the  southward.  Before 
daylight  they  again  saw  breakers  upon  the  lee 
bow,  and  wore  to  the  northward.  Not  knowing 
exactly  on  what  part  of  the  coast  they  were  embayed, 
the  lingering  approach  of  daylight  was  most  anxiously 
looked  for;  and,  soon  after  it  opened,  the  land  was 
seen  very  close  ahead.  The  ship  was  again  wore  in 
twenty  fathoms  water,  and  stood  to  the  southward. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  Indefatigable  discovered 
and  passed  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy  who  had  so 
bravely  defended  himself;  the  ship  was  lying  on  her 
broadside,  and  a  tremendous  surf  beating  over  her. 
The  miserable  fate  of  her  brave  crew  was  perhaps 
the  more  sincerely  lamented  by  those  of  the  Inde- 
fatigable from  the  apprehension  of  their  suffering  a 
similar  misfortune,  having  at  that  time  four  feet 
water  in  the  hold,  a  rough  sea,  and  the  wind  dead  on 
the  shore.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  was  now  able  to 
ascertain  his  situation  to  be  that  of  Hodierne  Bay, 
and  that  their  fate  depended  upon  the  possible 
chance  of  weathering  the  Penmark  Rocks,  which,  by 
very  skilful  seamanship  and  by  the  uncommon 
exertions  of  her  fatigued  and  exhausted  crew  in 
making  all  the  sail  they  could  set,  was  happily 
accomplished  at  eleven  o'clock,  passing  about  a 
mile  to  windward  of  them.  The  Amazon  was  not 
so  fortunate;  when  the  Indefatigable  had  hauled 
her  ^^-ind  to  the  southward,  she  had  hauled  hers  to 
the  northward  :  Captain  Reynolds,  notwithstanding 
every  effort,  found  his  masts,  yards,  rigging,  and 
sails  so  miserably  cut  and  shattered,  with  three  feet 
water  in  his  hold,  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  off 
the  shore.  In  this  condition,  a  little  after  five  in  the 
morning,  the  Amazon  struck  the  ground.  The 
crew  (excepting  six,  who  stole  away  the  cutter,  and 
were  drowned)  saved  themselves  by  constructing 
rafts,  and  upon  their  landing  they  were,  of  course, 
made  prisoners. 

In  this  gallant  action,  which  commenced  at  a 
quarter  before  six  p.m.  and  lasted  (excepting  at 
short  intervals)  until  half  past  four  a.  m.,  the  sea 
was  so  high  that  the  people  in  both  ships  were  up 
to  their  middles  in  water  on  the  main  deck.  Some 
of  the  guns  on  board  the  Iiidefatigable  broke  their 
breechings  four  times  over;  others  drew  the  ring- 
bolts from  the  sides ;  and  many,  from  getting  wet, 
were  repeatedly  drawn  immediately  after  loading. 
The  loss  sustained  was  only  nineteen  wounded  on 
board  the  Indefatigable,  among  the  number,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  first  lieutenant.  The  Amazon  had 
three  men  killed,  and  fifteen  badly  wounded.  The 
enemy's  ship  proved  to  be  Les  Droits  des  Hommes, 
of  eighty  guns,  commanded  by  Baron  Le  Cross. 
She  was  on  her  retreat  from  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  Bantry  Bay,  and  had  on  board  1750  men, 
including  soldiers,    1350  of  whom  perished. 

To  mark  the  high  approval  of  the  admiral's 
general  conduct  which  was  entertained  by  his  so- 
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vereign,  he  was,  on  the  14th  of  May  1814,  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Exmouth  of 
Canonteign,  with  the  usual  pension  of  2000^.  jier 
annum.  Upon  his  return  to  England  his  lordshi]) 
was  further  honoured  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath, 
and  a  year  after  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
same  order. 

On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  a  squadi'on 
was  hastily  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth,  who  proceeded 
thither  in  his  majesty's  ship  Boyne,  of  98  guns,  and 
placing  himself  immediately  in  communication  with 
the  Bourbon  interests  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
with  the  Austrian  general  in  Italy,  effectually  ])re- 
vented  any  hostile  movement  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Toulon,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Naples.  The  decisive 
battle  of  Waterloo  at  length  extinguished  every  hope 
of  Napoleon,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  to 
Europe. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  the  British  govern- 
ment directed  Lord  Exmouth  to  proceed  to  the  se- 
veral states  of  Barbary,  and  insist  upon  the  libera- 
tion of  all  Christian  slaves  who  were  subjects  of  our 
allies.  The  negociation  was  managed  with  much 
address  ;  and,  when  conciliation  failed,  he  placed  his 
ships  with  such  judgment,  to  enforce  compliance,  as 
to  obtain  an  unreserved  engagement  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  his  proposition.  This  being  accom- 
plished, the  admiral  set  sail  for  England,  but  had 
scarcely  been  welcomed  to  his  own  home  when 
tidings  were  received  that  the  Barbary  powers  had 
A-iolated  all  their  engagements  almost  as  soon  as  the 
British  scjuadron  had  quitted  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  the  whole  object  of  his  negociation  must 
now  be  carried  by  force  of  arms.  For  this  purpose 
another  expedition  was  equipped  without  delay. 
Lord  Exmouth  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  proceeded  to 
Gibraltar,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
Capellen  with  six  frigates,  and  thence  sailed  direct 
for  Algiers. 

In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  adverse 
winds  and  calms,  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers 
was  not  made  before  the  26th  of  August.  The  next 
morning  at  day-break  the  British  fleet,  and  the 
Dutch  frigates  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  were 
advanced  in  sight  of  the  city,  though  not  so  near  as 
was  intended.  As  the  ships  were  becalmed.  Lord 
Exmouth  despatched  a  boat,  under  cover  of  the 
Severn,  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  the  demands  he 
had  to  make,  in  the  name  of  the  prince  regent,  on 
the  dey  of  Algiers.  After  a  delay  of  three  hours, 
during  which  the  sea-breeze  had  enabled  the  fleet  to 
reach  the  bay,  the  boat  was  seen  returning  with  a 
signal  flying,  that  no  answer  had  been  received. 
The  commander-in-chief  instantly  made  the  signal 
to  know  if  the  ships  were  all  ready,  which  being 
answered  in  the  aflirmative  the  Queen  Charlotte 
bore  up,  followed  by  the  fleet,  for  their  appointed  sta- 
tions. The  flag  ship,  leading  in  the  prescribed  order, 
was  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mole,  at  about 
fifty  yards  distance,  and  the  other  ships  took  their 
stations  with  admirable  precision. 

The  battle  commenced  at  a  quarter  before  three 
p.-M.,  by  a  shot  fi.red  from  the  shore  at  the  Queen 
Charlotte  (who  was  then  lashing  to  tlie  main-mast 
of  a  biig  fast  to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mole),  and  two  of  the  ships  to  the  northward  then 
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following,  which  were  promptly  returned,  and  a  fire 
as  animated  and  well  supported  as  was  ever  witnessed 
kept  up  until  nine  o'clock  without  intermission,  and 
which  did  not  cease  altogether  until  half  past  eleven, 
when  many  of  the  barbarians'  ships  being  in  flames, 
and  certain  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  Lord 
Exmouth  considered  he  had  executed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  instructions,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  withdrawing  the  ships.  After  much  wai'p- 
ing  and  towing,  by  the  help  of  a  light  air  of  wind, 
the  whole  came  to  an  anchor  out  of  reach  of  shells, 
about  two  in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours'  in- 
cessant labour. 

The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rocket-boats, 
shared  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power  in  the  hon- 
ours of  this  day,  and  performed  good  service;  it  M^as 
by  their  fire  all  the  ships  in  the  port  (with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  frigate)  were  in  flames,  which 
extended  rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  &c.,  exhibit- 
ing a  spectacle  of  awful  grandeur  and  interest  that 
no  pen  can  describe.  The  sloops  of  war,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  aid  and  assist  the  ships  of  the 
line  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  performed  not 
only  that  duty  well,  but  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  firing  through  the  intervals,  and  were  constantly 
in  motion.  The  shells  from  the  bombs  were  admi- 
rably well  thrown  by  the  royal  marine  artillery, 
and,  although  crossing  over  the  large  ships,  not  an 
accident  occurred.  The  Dutch  admiral  Van  Capellen, 
with  his  frigates,  covered  the  British  ships  from  the 
enemy's  flanking  batteries,  on  which  he  kept  up  a 
good  fire. 

The  result  of  this  dreadful  conflict  was  the 
abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  the,  liberation  of  eQI 
slaA'es  in  the  territory  of  Algiers,  reparation  to  the 
British  consul  for  all  losses  sustained  by  him  in 
consequence  of  his  confinement,  a  public  apology 
made  by  the  dey  to  the  same  gentleman,  the 
recovery  of  382,500  dollars  for  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia, the  destruction  of  four  large  frigates  of 
forty-four  guns  each,  five  large  corvettes  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  guns  each,  thirty  gun  and 
mortar-boats,  several  merchant  brigs  and  schooners, 
a  number  of  small  vessels  of  various  descriptions, 
all  the  pontoons,  lighters,  &c.,  and  a  great  many 
gun-carriages,  mortar-beds,  casks,  and  ships'  stores 
of  all  descriptions,  besides  the  storehouses  and 
arsenal,  with  all  the  timber  and  various  marine 
articles,  destroyed  in  part,  and  between  6000  and  "000 
Algerines  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  loss  in 
the  combined  squadrons  amounted  to  14]  killed, 
and  742  wounded,  which,  according  to  the  number 
of  men  employed,  exceeded  the  proportion  in  any  of 
our  former  victories. 

This  highly  important  service  secured  to  his 
lordship  the  distinguished  approbation  of  his 
sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  viscount,  on  tlie!2 1st  September,  1S16.  The  several 
powers  whose  subjects  had  been  thus  set  free  by 
this  brilliant  achievement  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tion by  sending  him  their  several  insignia  of  knight- 
hood; and  he  received  the  still  more  flattering  testi- 
monial of  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Exmouth  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
England,  February  15th,  1S32.  His  lordship  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  suffering  under  severe 
illness,  in  the  first  stage  of  which  he  became  quite 
delirious,  and  was  wholly  engrossed  with  tlie  idea 
that  he  was  then  actually  engaged  in  fighting  the 


Dutch  fleet.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  himself  better,  and,  in  noticing  the 
improvement,  said,  "  I  have  lately  been  going  to 
leeward,  but  now  I  think  I  am  working  to  windward 
again."  This  was  however  but  a  fallacious  hope,  as 
he  expired  at  Teignmouth,  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1S33. 

FABBRONI,  GIOVANNI,  an  eminent  Italian 
philosopher,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  atten- 
tion to  political  economy,  agriculture,  and  physical 
science.  .He  was  secretary  to  the  Academia  dei 
Georgofili,  director  of  the  Museum  and  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  at  Florence,  one  of  the  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  Societa  Italiana  della  Scienze,  Tuscan 
deputy  for  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
member  of  the  deputation  of  finance  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  queen  regent  of  Etruria,  one  of  the 
deputies  to  the  corps  legislatif  in  France,  director 
of  bridges  and  highways  (under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment) for  the  department  beyond  the  Alps,  director 
of  the  mint  at  Florence,  royal  commissary  of  the 
iron  works  and  mines,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  taxes  for  the  states  of  Tuscany.  In  all  these  posts 
he  lUsplayed  activity,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  integrity. 
His  writings,  which  attracted  much  notice  at  the 
time  ef  their  publication,  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  striking  facts,  the  sound  maxims,  and  the 
extensive  views  in  which  they  abound,  but  also  for 
the  impressive  manner  in  which  the  opinions  of  the 
author  are  enforced.  The  best  known  of  his  works 
are  his  "  Provvedimenti  Annonarj,"  his  Discourses 
on  National  Prosperity,  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Establishment  of  Custom-houses, 
on  the  Effects  of  the  Free  Traffic  in  Raw  Material, 
on  Rewards  for  the  Encouragement  of  Trade,  on 
the  Chemical  Action  of  Metals,  on  the  Value  and 
Reciprocal  Proportion  of  Coins,  on  the  Scales  and 
Steel-yards  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  Palaces  of  Spain, 
and  on  the  Ancient  Hebrew  People.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1823,  and  left  behind  him  many  learned 
memoirs  and  a  number  of  very  valuable  manu- 
scripts. 

FABIUS  MAXIMUS,  QUINTUS,  sumamed 
Cunctator,  or  the  delayer,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  ancient  Rome,  and  saved  his  country 
when  it  was  threatened  with  ruin  after  the  defeat  at 
Thrasymene,  and  Hannibal,  with  his  victorious 
army,  was  advancing  upon  Rome.  At  this  critical 
moment  Fabivis  took  the  command  of  the  Roman 
legions  as  dictator ;  and  finding  his  own  army  dis- 
pirited, while  that  of  Hannibal  was  numerous  and 
formidable,  he  formed  the  plan  of  weakening  and 
fatiguing  the  enemy  by  marches  and  delays,  instead 
of  risking  the  fortunes  of  the  state  upon  the  event 
of  a  single  battle.  Hannibal,  who  well  knew  the 
character  of  his  formidable  opponent,  sent  him  this 
message,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  battle :  "  If 
Fabius  is  as  great  a  general  as  he  would  make  us 
believe,  let  him  descend  to  the  plain,  and  accept  the 
challenge  which  I  offer  him."  But  Fabius  coolly 
replied,  "  If  Hannibal  is  as  great  a  general  as  he 
thinks  himself,  let  him  compel  me  to  accept  his 
offer."  Dissatisfied  with  his  cautious  movements, 
whieh  they  ascribed  to  a  false  motive,  the  Romans 
summoned  him  back  to  the  city  under  pretence  of 
requiring  his  presence  at  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  in  the 
interim  gave  a  joint  command,  with  equal  power,  to 
Minucius  Felix,  who  was  as  rash  as  Fabius  was  pru- 
dent.    He  had  already  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
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\vas  on  the  point  of  beinof  routed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  when  Fabius  arrived  just  in  season 
to  save  him.  Minucius,  penetrated  with  gratitude, 
gave  up  his  share  of  the  command  and  resolved  to 
learn  of  Fabius  how  to  fight  and  conquer.  At  the 
end  of  the  campaign  Fabius  laid  down  his  office; 
and  the  new  consul,  Terentius,  risked  a  battle  at 
Cannse,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  almost  totally 
destroyed.  Fabius,  after  the  battle,  negociated  with 
Hannibalfor  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners;  and,  when 
the  senate  refused  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  he  sold  his 
own  estates  in  order  to  keep  good  his  word.  He 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  •202  B.  C. 

FABRE  D'EGLANTINF,  PHILIPPE  FRAN- 
COIS NAZAIRE,  a  celebrated  revolutionist,  who 
was  born  at  Carcassonne  in  1755.  In  his  youth  he 
was  much  addicted  to  excess,  and  became,  succes- 
sively, a  soldier  and  an  actor.  As  early  as  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  L'Etude 
de  la  Nature"  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  French 
Academy,  1771.  Having  afterwards  gained  the  prize 
of  the  Eglantine  at  the  Floreal  games  in  Toulouse, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  that  flower  as  a  surname, 
and  afterwards  wrote  several  theatrical  pieces,  of 
which,  however,  only  two,  "  L'Intrigue  Epistolaire" 
and  the  "  Philinte  de  Moliere,"  were  successful. 
The  latter  is  stiU  considered  one  of  the  best  character- 
pieces  of  the  modern  French  stage.  He  engaged 
with  ardour  in  the  revolution,  acting  with  Danton, 
Lacroix,  and  Camille  Desraoulins,  wrote  several 
revolutionary  pamphlets,  and  was  active  on  the  10th 
of  August.  Having  been  chosen  deputy  from  Paris 
to  the  national  convention,  he  at  first  supported 
moderate  principles,  but  afterwards  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  without  appeal,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety.  He 
attacked  Brissot  and  the  Girondists,  and  made  a 
report  on  the  introduction  of  the  republican  calendar, 
on  which  occasion  he  betrayed  a  great  ignorance  of 
astronomy.  He  afterwards  became  suspected  by  the 
Jacobins,  was  accused  of  being  a  royalist,  and  con- 
demned to  death  in  April  1794. 

FABRErn,  RAPHAEL,  one  of  the  most  learned 
antiquarians  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  in 
1618  at  Urbino  in  the  papal  dominions,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  school  at  Cagli, 
where  he  received  a  doctor's  degree  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
elder  brother,  Stephen,  a  respectable  lawyer,  was  re- 
siding. On  this  classic  ground,  covered  with  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  he  conceived  a  fondness  for 
the  study  of  antiquity,  in  which  he  gained  much 
fame  by  his  profound  researches,  his  penetration,  and 
ingenuity.  He  found  powerful  j)atrons  in  his  pro- 
fessional career,  being  sent  to  Spain  by  the  cardinal 
Lorenzo  Imperiali  with  an  important  public  com- 
mission, after  the  successful  termination  of  which 
he  was  made  papal  treasurer  by  Alexander  VII.,  and 
soon  after  auditor  of  the  papal  legation  at  the  court 
of  Madrid.  The  leisure  which  these  posts  secured 
to  him  for  more  than  thirteen  years  was  employed 
in  archa?ological  studies  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  Rome  on  the 
spot  by  the  return  of  the  nuncio.  Carlo  Bonelli,  who, 
being  appointed  cardinal,  took  Fabretti  back  with 
him  to  Rome.  On  the  journey  through  France  and 
Upper  Italy  he  examined  all  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  that  fell  in  his  way,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  celebrated  antiquarians — 
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Menage,  Mabillon,  Hardouin,  and  Montfaucon.  On 
his  arrival  in  Rome  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
counsellor  of  appeals,  in  the  Capitoline  court  of  jus- 
tice— an  office  which  affi^rded  him  sufficient  leisure 
to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies  with  indefatigable 
industry. 

The  confidence  of  Cardinal  Cesi,  however,  soon 
called  him  to  a  different  occupation.  He  was 
ol)liged  to  accompany  the  cardinal,  who  was  ap- 
pointed legate  of  Urbino,  in  the  capacity  of  legal 
counsellor,  and  in  this  situation  had  an  opportunity 
of  serving  his  native  city  in  various  ways.  He  re- 
turned after  three  years  to  Rome,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death,  and  found  a  powerful  patron  in  the 
vicar  of  Innocent  XL,  Cardinal  Gasparo  Carpegna. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  anti- 
quarian researches.  His  first  works  on  this  suljject 
received  the  approbation  of  all  the  archaeologists  ex- 
cept Gronovius,  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute  of  some 
bitterness  al^out  the  meaning  of  certain  passages  in 
Livy.  With  equal  erudition  Fabretti  afterwards 
examined  the  bass-reliefs  now  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  illustrative  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Iliac  table,"  as  also  the 
subterranean  canals  made  by  Claudius  for  draining 
off  the  waters  of  Lake  Fucinus.  In  these,  as  in  the 
numerous  inscriptions  discovered  and  collected  by 
him,  he  showed  the  depth  of  his  archaeological 
knowledge.  Carpegna  gave  him  the  superintendence 
of  subterranean  Rome,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  cata- 
combs. The  treasures  which  Fabretti  here  disco- 
vered, and  with  which  he  adorned  his  house  at 
Urbino  and  his  country  seat,  form  the  subject  of  his 
last  work.  He  met  with  equal  favour  from  Alex- 
ander VIIL,  who  made  him  secretario  c/e'  memoriali, 
and  finally  canon  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
Alexander's  successor.  Innocent  XII.,  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  the  secret  archives  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1700.  Several  treatises  of  Fabretti  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  It  is  related  that 
Fabretti's  horse,  on  which  he  made  his  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  stop  at  every  monument  that  he  often  did 
it  spontaneously  Avhen  his  master,  absorbed  in 
thought,  had  overlooked  some  half-defaced  inscrip- 
tion by  the  way-side,  and  thus  discovered  many 
monuments. 

FABRICIUS,  CAIUS,  si.rnamed  Luscinus,  an 
ancient  Roman,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  fear- 
lessness, integrity,  moderation,  and  contempt  of 
riches.  After  having  conquered  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians,  and  enriched  his  country  with  the  spoils 
of  which  he  alone  took  nothing,  he  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  obtain  the 
ransom  of  some  Roman  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  wished 
to  bribe  Fabricius,  with  whose  poverty  he  was  ac- 
quainted, by  large  presents.  But  the  honest  Roman 
refused  them.  As  little  was  he  moved  by  the  sight 
of  an  elephant,  which  Pyrrhus,  to  try  his  firmness, 
had  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  and  suddenly  ex- 
hibited to  him  in  a  threatening  posture.  Pyrrhus 
dismissed  him  with  admiration,  and  permitted  the 
prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  approach- 
ing Saturnalia,  on  a  promise  that  they  would  return 
after  the  festival,  which  they  faithfully  kept.  The 
king  was  so  charmed  with  the  conduct  of  Fabricius 
that  he  offered  him  the  highest  post  in  his  kingdom 
if  he  would  attach  himself  to  him  after  the  conclu- 
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sion  of  peace;  but  he  independently  refused  tlie 
offer.  When  consul  Fabricius  sent  word  to  Pyrrhus 
that  his  physician  offered  to  poison  him  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money.  "  Sooner,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "  can  you 
turn  the  sun  from  its  course  than  Fabricius  from 
the  path  of  honour."  In  gratitude  for  the  service 
he  released  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 
In  the  year  279  B.  C.  the  battle  at  Asculum  was 
fought,  in  which  Pyrrhus  was  victorious,  but  lost 
the  best  part  of  his  army.  A  man  like  Fabricius 
could  not  die  rich.  He  was  so  poor  at  his  death 
that  his  daughter  received  a  marriage  portion  from 
the  public  treasury.  To  honour  him  even  in  death, 
the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  which  prohibited  all 
burials  in  the  city,  was  suspended  in  his  case. 

FABRICIUS,  JOHN  ALBERT,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man scholar,  who  was  Avell  versed  in  almost  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  possessed  an  in- 
credible extent  of  learning,  particularly  in  philology, 
and  understood  the  art  of  using  these  stores  of  eru- 
dition to  the  greatest  advantage.  He  was  born  at 
Leipsic,  in  1668,  where  he  studied  philosophy,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  and  was  afterwards  made  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Hamburg.  In  1719  the  langrave  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  offered  him  the  first  professorship 
of  theology  at  Giessen,  and  the  superintendency  of 
the  Lutheran  parishes  in  his  domains  ;  but  the  autho- 
rities of  Hamburgh  retained  him  in  that  city  by  en- 
larging his  income,  and  he  continued  to  reside  there 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  m  1736.  His  work 
on  Greek  literature  is  a  model  of  profound,  various, 
and  comprehensive  erudition.  This  is  his  "  Biblio- 
theca  Gra3ca,"  improved  by  Harles.  No  less  useful 
are  his  "  Bibhotheca  Latina,"  "  Bibliotheca  Media  et 
Inftmae  iEtatis,"  "  Bibliotheca  Ecclesiastica,"  and 
"  Bibliotheca  Antiquaria."  Besides  these,  his  edition 
of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  his  remarks  on  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  evince  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  learning. 

FABRICIUS,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  entomologists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  born  at  Tundern  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswic  in  1742.    After  he  had  finished  his  academic 
course  at  Copenhagen  he  pursued  his   studies   at 
Leyden,  Edinburgh,  and  Freyburg,  in  Saxony,  and 
under  Linnaeus  at  Upsal,  indeed  few  scho-ars  of  that 
great  man  profited  more  by  his  instructions.     His 
works  upon  entomology  show  evidently  the  prin- 
ciples, the  method,  and  even  the  forms  of  expression 
peculiar  to  Linna;us,  applied  to  the  development  of 
a  new,  happy,  and  fruitful  train  of  ideas.     Nor  did 
he  attempt  to  conceal  how  much  he  owed  his  master ; 
and  he  has  left  to  posterity  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  existing  materials  for  a  complete 
biography  of  the  great  student  of  nature.     From  his 
intercourse  with  him  he  derived  his  first  notions  of 
his  system  of  arranging  insects  according  to  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Linnseus  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
"  Systema  Naturae,"    which  he  however   declined 
doing.     Fabricius  obtained  soon  after  the  situation 
of  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of 
Kiel,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  favourite  study. 

In  1775  appeared  his  "System  of  Entomology," 
which  gave  to  this  science  an  entirely  new  form,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  developed,  in  a  second  work, 
the  characters  of  the  classes  and  orders,  and  demon- 
strated in  the  prolegomena  the  advantages  of  his 


method.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  during  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  he  was  constantly  occupied  in 
extending  his  system  and  in  publishing  it  under 
various  forms  in  works  of  different  titles.  He  tra- 
velled almost  every  year  through  some  part  of  Eu- 
rope, examined  the  museums,  made  acquaintance 
with  the  learned,  and  described  with  indefatigable 
industry  the  new  species  of  insects  which  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover.  But,  as  the  number  of 
species  increased  beneath  his  ever-active  pen,  the 
distinctions  of  the  divisions  and  classes  became  more 
obscure  and  arbitrary ;  and  in  this  respect  his  later 
writings  are  inferior  to  the  first.  The  foundation  he 
had  assumed  was  excellent ;  it  could  not  however 
lead  him,  as  he  supposed,  to  a  system  of  nature,  but 
only  to  a  natural  method.     He  died  in  March  1808. 

FABRONI,  ANGELO,  a  celebrated  Italian  bio-  • 
grapher,  who  was  born  at  Marradi  in  Tuscany  in 
1732.  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  in  the  college  of 
Bandinelli,  where  he  studied  logic,  physics,  meta- 
physics, and  geometry,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Clement 
XII.  Being  supported  and  encouraged  in  his  studies, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  lives  of  the 
Italian  literati  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  devoted  himself  with  the  most  active  zeal 
to  the  execution  of  this  work,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1766.  As  he  had  many  obstacles 
to  encounter,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  was  the 
hostility  of  the  Jesuits,  he  repaired  to  Florence, 
where  he  received  the  office  of  a  prior  from  the 
grand-duke  Leopold,  and  divided  his  time  between 
clerical  and  literary  employments.  In  1769  he  made 
a  journey  to  Rome,  was  well  received  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  prelates  of 
the  pontifical  chamber.  He  returned  however  to 
Florence,  and  published  "  Letters  of  the  Learned 
Men  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  from  the  Archives 
of  the  Medici."  In  1773  he  was  chosen  tutor  of  the 
grand-duke's  children,  and  he  then  found  time  to  re- 
new his  biographical  labours.  In  his  latter  years  he 
employed  himself  in  theological  writings,  and  died 
in  1803. 

FABYAN,  ROBERT,  an  English  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  "  Chronicles" 
contain  much  that  is  doubtful,  but  there  have  been 
five  distinct  editions,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far  the 
best.     It  is  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

FACCIOLATO,  JAMES,  an  Italian  philologist, 
who  was  born  at  Torreglia,  near  Padua,  in  1682. 
The  talent  exhibited  by  him  when  a  boy  caused  the 
cardinal  Barbarigo  to  place  him  in  the  seminary  at 
Padua,  where  he  became,  in  a  few  years,  doctor  in 
theology,  professor  of  this  science  as  well  as  of  philo- 
sophy, and  finally  prefect  of  the  seminary  and  direc- 
tor-general of  studies.  He  devoted  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  reviving  the  study  of  ancient  literature ; , 
and,  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  he  undertook  a 
new  edition  of  a  dictionary,  in  seven  languages,  which 
was  called  the  "  Calepin,"  from  the  name  of  its 
author,  the  monk  Ambrosius  Calepinus.  His  pupil, 
Forcellini,  assisted  him  in  the  undertaking,  and  the 
work  was  completed  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  now, 
in  company  v/ith  his  industrious  disciple,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  Latin  lexicon,  in  which  every  word, 
with  all  its  significations,  should  be  contained  and 
illustrated  by  examples  from  the  classical  writers. 
This  immense  undertaking  occupied  them  both  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Facciolato  directed  the  work, 
which  was  almost  entirely  executed  by  Forcellini. 
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With  the  same  assistant  and  some  others,  he  super- 
intended a  new  edition  of  the  lexicon  of  Schrevehus, 
and  the  "  Lexicon  Ciceronianum"  of  Nizoh.  He 
left  also  many  Latin  discourses,  which  are  charac- 
terized by  their  Ciceronian  elegance  of  style,  but 
differ  from  their  model  by  a  precise  brevity.  He 
died  in  1769.  The  lexicon  of  Facciolato  and  For- 
celhni  continues  to  be  the  standard  lexicon  of  the 
Latin  language,  all  the  other  Latin  dictionaries  of 
value  having  been  formed  chiefly  from  it. 

FAHRENHEIT,  GABRIEL  DANIEL.— Tliis 
learned  individual  was  born  at  Dantzic  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  well  known 
for  his  arrangement  of  the  thermometer  and  baro- 
meter. He  was  originally  designed  for  the  commer- 
cial profession,  but  his  inclination  for  natural  philo- 
sophy induced  him  to  quit  that  business  ;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany  and  England,  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge,  he  settled  in  Holland,  where  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  this  peculiar  branch  of 
science  were  his  teachers  and  friends.  In  1720,  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  using  quicksilver  instead 
of  spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers,  a  discovery  by 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  was  very  much 
improved.  He  took,  as  the  limit  of  the  greatest 
cold,  that  which  he  had  observed  at  Dantzic  in  the 
winter  of  1709,  and  which  he  could  always  produce 
by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  snow  and  sal-ammoniac. 
The  space  between  the  point  to  which  the  quicksilver 
fell  at  this  temperature,  and  that  to  which  it  rose  in 
boiling  water,  he  divided  into  212  parts;  and  this 
distinguishes  his  thermometrical  scale  from  Reau- 
mur's. Fahrenheit  also  employed  himself,  during 
his  residence  in  Holland,  in  the  construction  of  a 
machine  for  draining  the  parts  of  the  country  exposed 
to  inundations,  for  which  he  received  a  patent,  but 
was  prevented  from  completing  it  by  death.  The 
changes  which  S'Gravc^ande,  whom  he  had  requested 
to  finish  the  machine  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs, 
made  in  it,  rendered  it  so  useless  on  the  first  trial 
that  no  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  complete  it. 
Fahrenheit  died  in  Holland  in  1740. 

FAIRFAX,  EDWARD,  a  distinguished  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  improvers  of  English  versification.  He 
engaged  in  no  profession,  but  settling  at  Newhall, 
in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  in  Knaresborough  forest, 
led  the  life  of  a  retired  country  gentleman,  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.     He  died  in  1632. 

FAIRFAX,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  mihtary 
commander,  who  was  born  in  1611,  at  Denton,  in 
Yorkshire,  being  son  and  heir  of  Ferdinand  Lord 
Fairfax,  to  whose  title  and  estates  he  succeeded  in 
1647.  A  strong  predilection  for  a  military  life  in- 
duced him  to  quit  Cambridge,  and  at  an  early  age  to 
volunteer  with  the  lord  Vere,  under  whom  he  served 
a  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  with  some  reputation, 
and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  When 
the  disputes  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament 
terminated  in  open  rupture,  Fairfax  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  joined  his  father  in 
making  active  preparations  for  the  approaching  con- 
test. In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  suffered 
various  checks  from  the  royalist  forces,  especially  one 
in  1643,  at  Adderton  Moor.  At  the  battle  of  Mar- 
ston  Moor  he  redeemed  his  credit ;  and,  the  earl  of 
Essex  resigning  the  command  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  Fairfax  was  made  general-in-chief  in  his  room 
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his  courage  and  conduct  mainly  contributed,  he 
marched  into  the  western  counties,  quelling  all  op- 
position as  he  advanced.  When  the  king  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  prevailing  party,  considerable  jea- 
lousy appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents  of  Fairfax,  who  seems 


to  have  been  far  from  wishing  to  push  matters  to 
the  extremity  to  which  they  afterwards  went ;  and  it 
is  said  that,  in  order  to  prevent  his  interference  with 
the  execution  of  Charles,  Harrison,  at  Cromwell's  in- 
stigation, detained  him  under  pretext  of  religous  wor- 
ship at  a  distance  from  Whitehall  until  the  blow  was 
struck.  Nevertheless  he  still  adhered  to  the  party 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  continued  in 
employment,  though  more  than  suspected  of  dis- 
affection, till,  being  ordered  to  march  against  the 
revolted  Scotch  Presbyterians,  he  positively  declined 
the  command,  and  retired  for  a  while  from  pubhc 
life.  At  the  restoration  he  crossed  over  to  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  Charles  II.  on  his 
accession,  and  was  formally  reconciled  to  that  mon- 
arch.    He  died  in  1671. 

FALCONER,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  physician, 
many  years  resident  at  Bath.  He  possessed  a  re- 
markable memory,  and  had  read  most  extensively 
on  every  subject  connected  with  his  pursuits.  He 
pubUshed  "  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  the  Pas- 
sions," for  which  he  received  the  first  Fothergillan 
medal,  in  the  year  1784,  bestowed  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  and  "  Observations  on  the 
Gout,"  in  answer  to  Dr.  Cadogan.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  early  discovery  of  the  properties  of  fixed 
air.  His  "  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  &c., 
on  the  Dispositions,  Manners,  Intellects,  Lav.-s,  Cus- 
toms, &c.  of  Mankind,"  is  a  very  important  work, 
while  it  displays  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  learn- 
ing and  research.  His  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts," 
containing  a  Roman  and  Grecian  calendar,  &c.,  is  a 
very  curious  work,  and  was  published  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  who  presented  the  copies  to 
him.  Dr.  Falconer  died  of  apoplexy  in  1824,  having 
just  attained  his  eighty-first  year. 

FALCONER,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
poet,  who  is  best  known  for  his  "  Shipwreck."     He 


After  the  victory  at  Naseby,  to  the  gaining  of  which    was  born  in  1730,  and  commenced  his  naval  career 
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as  an  ajiprentice  on  board  of  a  merchant  ship.  Hav- 
ing dedicated  a  l)ook  to  the  duke  of  York,  his  royal 
highness  advised  him  to  quit  the  merchant  service 
for  the  royal  navy,  and,  before  the  summer  had 
elapsed,  Falconer  was  rated  a  midshipman  on  board 
Sir  Edward  Hawke's  ship,  the  Royal  George,  which 
at  the  peace  of  1763  was  paid  off;  but  previously 
to  that  event  Falconer  published  an  "  Ode  on  the 
Duke  of  York's  Second  Departure  from  England  as 
Rear-admiral."  His  highness  had  embarked  on 
board  the  Centurion  with  Commodore  Harrison  for 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Falconer  composed  this  ode 
**  during  an  occasional  absence  from  his  messmates, 
wlien  he  retired  into  a  small  space  formed  between 
the  cable  tiers  and  the  ship's  side."  It  is  a  rambling 
incoherent  composition,  in  which  we  discover  little 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Shipwreck." 

As  Falconer  wanted  much  of  that  complementary 
time  of  service,  which  might  enable  him  to  arrive 
at  the  commission  of  lieutenant,  his  friends  advised 
him  to  exchange  the  military  for  the  civil  depart- 
ment of  the  royal  navy ;  and  accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  1/63,  he  was  appointed  purser  of  the 
Glory  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns.  Soon  after  he 
married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Hicks,  the 
daughter  of  the  surgeon  of  Sheerness  yard.  With 
this  lady,  who  had  considerable  taste,  he  appears  to 
have  lived  happily,  although  his  circumstances  were 
reduced  for  want  of  employment.  He  employed 
himself  for  some  time  in  various  literary  occupa- 
tions. Among  others,  he  compiled  a  "  Universal 
Marine  Dictionary,"  a  work  of  great  utility,  and 
highly  approved  by  professional  men  in  the  navy. 
In  1/64  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Ship- 
wreck," corrected  and  enlarged,  with  a  preface  which 
indicates  no  great  facility  in  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  the  following  year  appeared  "  The  De- 
magogue," a  political  satire  on  Lord  Chatham, 
Wilkes,  and  Churchill,  and  intended  as  an  antidote 
to  the  writings  of  the  latter.  The  "Marine  Dictionary" 
was  published  in  1769,  before  which  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  left  his  naval  retreat  at  Chatham  for 
an  abode  in  the  metropolis  of  a  less  comfortable 
kind.  Here,  depressed  by  poverty,  but  occasionaUy 
soothed  by  friendship  and  by  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions of  his  wife,  he  subsisted  for  some  time  on 
various  resources.  In  176S  he  was  appointed  pur- 
ser of  the  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  ordered  to  carry 
out  to  India  Messrs.  Yansittart,  Scrofton,  and 
Forde,  as  supervisors  of  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 
He  was  also  promised  the  ofSce  of  private  secretary 
to  those  gentlemen,  a  situation  from  which  his 
friends  conceived  the  hopes  that  he  might  eventually 
obtain  lasting  advantages.  The  Aurora  sailed  from 
England  on  the  30th  of  September,  1769,  and  after 
touching  at  the  Cape  was  lost  during  the  remainder 
of  the  passage  in  a  manner  which  left  no  trace  by 
which  the  cause  of  the  calamity  could  be  discovered. 

FALLOPIUS,  GABRIEL,  a  celebrated  Itahan 
anatomist,  who  was  born  at  Modena,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  studied  at  Ferrara 
and  at  Padua,  at  which  last  place  he  is  said  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Yesalius.  He  became  pro- 
fessor at  Ferrara,  whence  in  154S  he  removed  to 
Pisa.  He  continued  there  three  years,  and  was  then 
made  professor  of  surgery,  anatomy,  and  the  materia 
medico,  at  Padua,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1563.  The  principal  work  of 
lallopius  is  his  "  Observationes  Anatomicae,"  which. 


as  well  as  his  other  writings,  has  been  several  times 
reprinted.  He  was  the  first  anatomist  who  accu- 
rately described  the  vessels  and  bones  of  the  foetus, 
and  his  account  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  females 
has  perpetuated  his  name. 

FANSHAWE,  SIR  RICHARD.— This  celebrated 
early  English  poet  and  statesman  was  born  at  Ware 
Park,  Hertfordshire,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  At  thirty  years  of  age  we  find  him 
actively  engaged  in  diplomatic  employments.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  declared  early 
for  the  crown,  and  was  employed  in  several  im- 
portant matters  of  state.  In  1644,  attending  the 
court  at  Oxford,  he  was  appointed  secretary  at  war 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  attended  into  the 
western  parts  of  England,  and  thence  into  the  islands 
of  Scilly  and  Jersey.  In  1648  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  the  na^y  under  Prince  Rupert,  which 
office  he  held  till  1650,  when  he  was  created  a  ba- 
ronet, and  sent  to  Madrid  to  represent  the  necessi- 
tous situation  of  his  master,  and  to  beg  a  temporary 
assistance  from  Philip  IV.  He  was  then  sent  for  to 
Scotland,  and  served  there  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
although  he  took  neither  covenant  nor  engagement. 
About  this  time  he  was  recommended  by  the  king 
to  the  York  party,  who  received  him  with  great 
kindness  and  entrusted  him  with  the  broad  seal  and 
signet.  In  1651  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  committed  to  close  custody  in 
London ;  but,  having  contracted  a  dangerous  sick- 
ness, he  had  liberty  allowed  him  upon  giving  bail 
to  go  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  to  any  place  he 
should  choose,  })rovided  he  stirred  not  five  miles 
thence  without  leave  from  the  parliament. 

In  February  1659  (under  pretence  of  travelling- 
abroad  with  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  earl  of  Pem- 
broke), Sir  Richard  obtained  his  bail  to  be  returned, 
and  repaired  to  King  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  who 
knighted  him  in  April  following,  and  appointed  him 
master  of  requests  and  secretary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
In  the  beginning  of  1664  he  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  and  arrived  February  the 
29th  at  Cadiz,  where  he  was  saluted  in  a  manner 
unexampled  to  others,  and  received  with  several  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  esteem.  It  appears  from 
one  of  Sir  Richard's  letters  that  this  extraordinary 
respect  was  paid  him  not  only  upon  his  own,  but 
also  upon  his  master  the  king  of  England's  account. 
He  says,  "  I  had  not  been  three  hours  on  shore  (at 
Cadiz)  when  an  extraordinary  messenger  arrived  from 
Madrid  with  more  particular  orders  than  formerly 
from  his  Catholic  majesty,  importing  that  our  master's 
fleet,  when  arrived,  and  his  ambassador,  should  be 
saluted  from  the  city  in  a  manner  unexampled  to 
others,  and  which  should  not  be  drawn  into  example 
hereafter.  Moreover  (and  this  so  likewise),  that  my 
expenses  and  all  mycomi)anymust  be  totally  defrayed, 
both  here  and  all  the  way  up  to  Madrid  upon  his 
Catholic  majesty's  account,  with  several  other  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  esteem  for  our  royal  master, 
above  all  the  world  beside."  From  a  passage  in 
another  letter  of  his  it  is  evident  that  the  hope  the 
Spaniards  entertained  of  having  Tangier  and  Jamaica 
restored  to  them  by  England  was  "  that  which  made 
his  arrival  impatiently  longed  for  and  so  magnifi- 
cently celebrated."  During  his  residence  at  this 
court  however,  after  all  that  apparent  good  will,  he  ex- 
perienced such  frequent  mortifications  "as  unnisttrs 
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used  to  meet  with  in  courts  irresolute  and  perplexed 
in  their  own  ati'airs,  and  had  made  a  journey  to  Lis- 
bon upon  the  desire  of  Spain,  and  returned  without 
effect." 

Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  had  nearly  concluded  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Spanish  court  when  he  died  suddenly 
at  Madrid  in  l6(34.  Besides  several  original  pieces 
he  published  translations  of  the  "  Lusiad,"  and  the 
"  Pastor  Fido,"  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  In  his  style  he  nearly  re- 
sembles Fletcher,  whom  he  frequently  imitates  ;  but 
there  is  a  quaint  beauty  in  his  delineations  of  humble 
life  which  well  warrants  a  specimen  as  illustrative  of 
his  period. 

"  Happy  that  shepherdess  ■whom  some  coarse  stuff 
Obscurely  clothes,  yet  clean,  and  just  enough  ! 
Kich  only  in  herself,  and  bravely  drest 
With  Nature's  ornaments,  which  are  the  best  ; 
Who  in  sweet  poverty  no  want  doth  know. 
Nor  the  distractions  which  from  riches  grow. 
Yet, 'whatsoever  may  suffice  the  mind 
In  that  estate,  abundantly  doth  find. 
Poor,  hut  contenl,  she  heeds  not  blazing  stars 
That  threaten  niiglity  ones.     Wars,  or  no  wars, 
It  is  all  one  to  her.     Her  battlement 
And  shield  is  that  she's  poor — poor,  but  content.' 
One  only  care  ('tis  a  sweet  care)  doth  keep 
Her  heart  awake.     She  feeds  her  master's  sheep 
With  pearled  grass,  and  with  her  lovely  eyes 
Some  honest  swain,  that  for  her  beauty  dies — 
Not  such  as  men  or  gods  cho-ose  to  her  hand, 
But  such  as  love  did  to  her  choice  commend — 
And  in  some  favour'd  shady  myrtle  grove, 
Desires  and  is  desired,  nor  feels  of  love 
One  spark  which  unto  him  she  doth  not  show, 
Nor  shows  one  spark  with  which  he  doth  not  glow." 

We  may  add  a  sonnet  worthy  of  the  brightest  days 
of  English  poetry.     It  is  addressed  to  a  rose. 

"  Blown  in  the  morning,  thou  shalt  fade  ere  noon  ; 

What  boots  a  life  that  in  such  haste  forsakes  thee  2 
Thou'rt  wondrous  frolic,  being  to  die  so  soon. 

And  passing  proud  a  little  colour  makes  thee! 
^         If  thee  thj-  brittle  beauty  so  deceives. 

Know  tlien  the  thing  that  swells  thee  is  thj'  bane  ; 
For  the  same  beauty  dolh,  in  bloody  leaves. 

The  sentence  of  thy  i-aily  death  contain  : 
Some  clown's  coarse  lungs  will  poison  thysweet  flower, 

If  by  the  careless  plough  thou  shalt  be  torn; 
And  rnany  Herods  lie  in  wait  each  hour. 

To  murder  thee  as  soon  as  thou  art  born, 
'Sny, force  thy  bud  to  blow,  their  tyrant  breath 

Anticipating  hfe  to  hasten  death." 

FANTUCCI,  COUNT,  an  Italian  author  of  con- 
siderable celebrity,  who  was  born  in  17^5,  of  one  of 
the  most  respectable  families.  The  memory  of  the 
former  splendour  of  Ravenna,  his  native  place,  and 
the  sight  of  its  decay,  excited  his  attention  to  the 
causes  of  such  a  change,  and  he  addressed  a  memo- 
rial on  the  subject  to  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  Ravenna  owes  to  him  also  the 
completion  of  a  'navigable  canal ;  and  he  invented, 
in  1780,  a  hydraulic  machine,  from  which  the 
country  people  about  Ravenna  have  derived  the 
greatest  benefit.  An  epidemic,  which  prevailed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  his  sagacity  and  his  bene- 
volence to  the  fullest  extent ;  for,  after  he  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  demonstrated,  in  an  excellent 
work,  the  necessity  of  draining  the  marshes  which 
surround  Ravenna.  After  his  death  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1804  some  interesting  memoirs  which  he 
had  left  for  publication. 

FAREY,  JOHN,  a  very  intelligent  surveyor  and 
engineer.  He  was  born  at  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire 
in  1766,  and  received  a  common  school  education 
there.  He  gave  early  indications  of  a  studious  dis- 
position, and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to 
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school  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire.  The  master  being  a 
studious  man,  and  a  good  mathematician,  was  so 
pleased  with  his  scholar  that  he  gave  him  gratuitous 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Mr. 
Farey  also  studied  drawing  and  sur^'eying,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Smeaton. 

Mr.  Farey  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  known 
to  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  and  to  acquire  the  con- 
fidence of  that  nobleman.  In  1792  his  grace  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Farey  to  the  agency  of  his  Bedfordshire 
estates.  In  consequence  of  which  he  went  to  reside  at 
Woburn,  and  continued  there  till  the  lamented  death 
of  his  patron  in  1802.  In  the  conduct  of  the  duke's 
affairs  Mr.  Farey  had  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents ;  and  he  prosecuted  the  ideas  of  his  noble 
employer  with  so  much  assiduity  that  he  succeeded 
fully  in  establishing  a  very  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture, of  which  the  duke  had  sketched  the  outlines 
with  great  judgment  from  a  mature  consideration  of 
all  the  observations  he  had  made  during  his  tour 
through  Europe  as  well  as  in  Britain. 

In  1809  and  1810  Mr.  Farey  made  a  survey  of 
Derbyshire  for  the  board  of  agriculture,  and  his 
report  contains  a  statement  of  the  principles  which 
he  followed  in  mineral  surveying.  He  availed  him- 
self of  every  opportunity  of  augmenting  his  stock  of 
knowledge  on  the  nature  and  order  of  the  strata 
throughout  Britain,  and  collected  innumerable  spe- 
cimens to  establish  their  identity  in  difterent  places. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  collecting  his 
observations,  and  in  forming  maps  and  sections  from 
them  to  determine  the  order  and  position  of  the 
strata  in  every  place  which  he  had  visited.  He  in- 
tended to  publish  the  results,  but  their  completion 
was  prevented  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  ter- 
minated his  useful  life  at  his  house  in  Rowland 
Street.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  had  a  nu- 
merous family.  One  of  his  sons  is  well  known  in 
the  scientific  world  for  his  skill  as  an  engineer. 

FARIA  Y  SOUSA,  MANUEL,  a  Castilian  his- 
torian and  lyric  poet,  who  was  born  in  1590  at  Suto 
in  Portugal,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family.  In 
his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  university  at  Braga, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  the  languages  and 
in  philosophy,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Oporto,  and  under  his 
direction  made  further  improvement  in  the  sciences. 
A  passion  for  a  beautiful 'y&ang  lady  first  awakened 
his  poetical  genius.  He  celebrated  her  under  the 
name  of  Albania  in  his  sonnets,  married  her  in 
1613,  and  went  to  Madrid,  but  not  succeeding  there 
he  returned  to  Portugal.  He  also  visited  Rome, 
and  gained  the  notice  of  Urban  VIII.  and  the 
learned  men  at  his  court  by  his  extensive  know- 
ledge. He  returned  again  to  Madrid,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  with  such  ardour  as 
to  hasten  his  end.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
His  style  is  pure  and  strong,  and  his  descriptions 
full  of  vigour. 

FARINELLI,  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
last  century,  who  was  born  at  Naples  in  1705.  His 
true  name  was  Carlo  Broschi,  and  he  received  his 
first  instruction  in  music  from  his  father,  and  after- 
wards studied  under  Porpora,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  several  journeys.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  displayed  his  clear  and  full- 
toned  voice  in  a  contest  with  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  trumpet,  whom  he  overcame  by  his  strength 
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and  perseverance.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bologna 
to  hear  Bernacchi,  then  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  instructions.  In  1728 
he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor,  Charles  VI., 
loaded  him  with  rich  presents,  and  that  monarch, 
after  hearing  him  sing,  said  to  him  that  he  excited 
astonishment  indeed  by  the  compass  and  beauty  of 
his  tones,  but  that  it  was  not  less  in  his  power  to 
aflect  and  charm,  if  he  would  study  nature.  Fari- 
nelli  took  this  hint,  and  delighted  his  hearers  as 
much  as  he  had  before  astonished  them.  In  1734 
he  came  to  London,  and  by  the  magic  of  his  singing 
so  delighted  the  pubhc  that,  according  to  Laborde, 
Handel,  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  company, 
was  obhged  to  dismiss  it  in  spite  of  all  his  powers. 
Senesino  and  Farinelli  were  both  in  England  at  the 
same  time,  but  as  they  sung  on  the  same  nights  at 
different  theatres,  they  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing each  other.  Accident  once  brought  them  to- 
gether. Senesino  performed  the  part  of  a  ferocious 
tj'rant,  FarineUi  that  of  a  hero  languishing  in  chains. 
FarineUi's  first  air  melted  the  hard  heart  of  the 
cruel  tyrant,  and  it  is  said  that  Senesino,  forgetting 
his]  character,  ran  up  to  his  prisoner  and  affection- 
ately embraced  him. 

In  1737  Farinelli  went  to  Paris,  where  he  sung  be- 
fore the  king,  who  rewarded  him  richly ;  and  after  a 
short  residence  inFrance  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  for 
ten  years  he  sung  every  evening  before  Phihp  V.  and 
his  queen,  Elizabeth.  This  prince  having  sunk  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  and  neglected  public  affairs, 
the  queen  had  recourse  to  the  power  of  music  to  re- 
store him.  She  contrived  that  there  should  be  a 
concert  in  the  room  adjoining  the  apartment  of  the 
king,  and  Farinelli  sang  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
airs.  The  king  was  at  first  surprised,  then  deeply 
moved  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  air  the 
king  sent  for  the  performer,  loaded  him  with  ca- 
resses, asked  him  how  he  could  reward  him,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  refuse  him  nothing. 
Farinelli  begged  the  king  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
shaved,  and  to  appear  in  the  council.  From  this 
moment  the  disease  of  the  king  yielded  to  medicine, 
and  Farinelli  had  all  the  honour  of  his  cure.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  his  unlimited  favour.  He  be- 
came first  minister,  and  was  created  knight  of  the 
order  of  Calatrava,  but  he  never  forgot  that  he  was 
a  singer,  and  he  never  used  his  influence  over  the  king 
except  to  do  good.  After  enjoying  the  highest  ho- 
nours in  Spain  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  He  built  a  country  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "AmphionThebas,  ego  domum,"  and'collected 
an  extensive  musical  library'.  He  died  in  17S2, 
having  enjoyed,  in  a  happy  old  age,  the  love  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  received  every  mark  of  respect 
from  foreign  connoisseurs. 

FARMER,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
critic,  who  was  born  at  Leicester  in  1735.  His 
father  was  a  hosier  in  that  town,  and,  after  receiving 
the  rudiments  of  education  there,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  1760 
he  was  appointed  classical  tutor.  He  applied  him- 
self particularly  to  old  English  literature,  and  early 
in  1766  he  published  a  well-written  and  well-received 
"  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  in  which 
he  maintains  that  the  bard  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  ancient  history  and  mythology  from  translations, 
and  not  from  original  classical  authors.     This  essay 
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obtained  a  flattering  notice  from  Dr.  Johnson.  In 
1767  he  was  appointed  a  preacher  at  Whitehall, 
which  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  residence 
in  London,  where  he  became  a  distinguished  book 
collector.  He  was  soon  appointed  to  the  chancellor- 
ship and  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lich- 
field, and  in  1775  he  was  chosen  master  of  Emanuel 
College.  He  was  afterwards  made  principal  librarian 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  filled  in  his  turn 
the  office  of  Aice-chancellor.  Lord  North  conferred 
upon  him  a  prebend,  and  he  was  twice  offered  a 
bishopric  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  but  he  preferred  a  re- 
sidentiaryship  of  St.  Paul's,  which  he  exchanged  for 
his  prebend.  He  published  but  httle,  but  assisted 
many  authors  in  various  works,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived their  public  acknowledgments  and  thanks. 
Dr.  Farmer  died  at  Cambridge,  after  a  long-pro- 
tracted illness,  in  September  1797,  much  respected 
for  his  liberality  to  the  poor  and  the  various  plans 
suggested  by  him  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
of  Cambridge. 

FARNESE,  an  illustrious  family  of  Italy,  whose 
descent  may  be  traced  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  had  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Farneto,  in  Orvieto,  and  gave  to  the 
church  and  the  republic  of  Rorence  many  eminent 
generals,  among  whom  was  Pietro  Farnese,  to  whom 
the  Florentines  were  indebted  for  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  people  of  Pisa.  Pope  Paul  HI.,  a 
Farnese,  bent  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family, 
conferred  rich  establishments,  not  only  on  his 
natural  son,  Pietro  Luigi,  but  also  on  the  five  sons 
of  the  latter.  Paul  was  particularly  eager  to  secure 
the  promotion  of  Pietro  Luigi,  a  man  disgraced  by 
every  vice,  and  requested  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
grant  to  his  son  the  duchy  of  Milan,  then  in  dis- 
pute between  the  emperor  and  France.  After  hav- 
ing offered  Charles  large  sums  in  vain,  he  resolved 
to  erect  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  Julius  II.  had 
conquered  from  Milan,  into  a  duchy,  aud  in  August 
1545  bestowed  it  upon  his  son.  Pietro  proceeded 
to  Piacenza,  where  he  built  a  citadel,  and  commenced 
his  tyrannical  reign  by  imposing  many  burdens  on 
the  nobihty,  and  deprinng  them  of  their  former  pri- 
vileges. His  tyranny  becoming  insupportable,  the 
chiefs  of  the  nobility  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  con- 
cert with  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  governor  of  Milan, 
and  thirty-seven  conspirators  entered  the  citadel 
under  pretence  of  visiting  the  duke,  and  secured  the 
entrances.  Giovanni  Anguissola  broke  into  the 
apartment  of  the  duke,  who,  enfeebled  by  diseases, 
was  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and  thus  fell  by 
the  dagger  of  his  enemy.  Gonzaga  took  possession 
of  Piacenza  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  pro- 
mised the  reformation  of  all  abvises. 

Ottavio  Farnese,  the  son  and  successor  of  Pietro, 
was  then  at  Perugia  with  Paul  III.,  and  Parma  de- 
clared itself  in  favour  of  Ottavio,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  it  with  the  papal  troops,  but  found  himself, 
singly,  too  weak  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Piacenza. 
He  therefore  agreed  upon  an  armistice  with  Gon- 
zaga, and  in  the  meantime  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  France.  Juhus  III.,  the  successor  of 
his  grandfather,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  family  of 
Farnese,  restored  to  him  the  duchy  of  Parma  in  1550, 
and  appointed  him  gonfaloniere  of  the  church  ;  but 
having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of 
France,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  became  involved  in  new 
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difficulties,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  two 
years  afterwards  by  an  honourable  treaty.  The  ser- 
vices which  his  wife  and  his  son  Alessandro  rendered 
to  the  Spanish  government  gained  him  the  favour 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  His  wife,  Margaret,  who 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
had  been  appointed  to  rule  over  the  Low  Countries, 
and  had  administered  the  government  with  great 
moderation;  but,  in  1567,  being  superseded  by  the 
duke  of  Alva,  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  husband  in 
Parma,  with  whom  she  had  hved  but  little,  and  then 
retired  to  Abruzzo.  Ottavio  died  in  1586,  after  en- 
joying thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  which  he 
had  employed  in  correcting  the  disorders  of  the  pre- 
ceding governments  and  promoting  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects. 

Alessandro  Farnese,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Ottavio  and  Margaret,  general  of  Philip  II.  in 
Flanders,  and  third  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
succeeded  him.  While  a  child  he  had  accompanied 
his  mother  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  married 
in  his  tenth  year  to  Mary,  niece  of  John,  king  of 
Portugal.  Inclination,  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
and  strength  of  body,  stimulated  him  to  engage  in 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  served  his  first  cam- 
paign under  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  In  1577  Philip 
II.  called  him  from  Abruzzo,  where  he  resided  with 
his  mother,  to  lead  back  to  Don  John  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss 
from  Flanders,  where  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards 
was  becoming  desperate.  Don  John,  who  had  been 
a  long  time  infirm,  died  that  year,  and  Alessandro 
was  made  governor.  He  recovered  Maestricht  and 
several  other  cities,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
Catholic  part  of  the  insurgents  to  the  Spanish 
government.  The  Protestants,  however,  formed  the 
union  of  Utrecht,  and  called  in  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a 
brother  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  to  defend  them.  He 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  25,000  men  ; 
but  Alessandro  was  constantly  successful.  In  the 
midst  of  these  triumphs  he  received  the  news  of  his 
father's  death,  and  requested  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Spanish  service,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  dominions  ;  but  was  not  able  to 
obtain  his  wish,  and  died  without  ever  returning  to 
the  country  of  which  he  had  become  sovereign. 
Fortunately  for  the  Dutch,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  able  long  to  resist  a  general  so  bold,  skilful, 
and  enterprising,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  France, 
and  Alessandro  entered  France,  and  compelled 
Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  During  his 
absence,  Maurice  of  Nassau  had  obtained  many  suc- 
cesses in  the  Netherlands,  yet,  with  a  mutinous  and 
unpaid  army,  Alessandro  kept  in  check  both  Maurice 
and  Henry  IV.,  and  forced  the  latter  in  1592  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Rouen.  On  his  return  from  that  expe- 
dition he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm  before  Caude- 
bec,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  which  he  died 
at  Arras  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 

Ranuzio  I.,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  as  duke. 
He  inherited  none  of  the  heroical  qualities  of  his 
father,  but  was  gloomy,  severe,  suspicious,  and 
avaricious.  Observing  the  discontent  of  the  nobles 
with  his  administration,  he  accused  them  of  having 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and,  after 
having  subjected  the  chiefs  to  a  secret  trial,  be- 
headed them  and  confiscated  their  estates.  This  un- 
precedented cruelty  rousf  d  the  indignation  of  many 


of  the  Italian  princes,  and  the  death  of  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  alone  prevented  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war.  He  imprisoned  his  natural 
son  Ottavio,  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
nation,  and  left  him  to  perish  in  cruel  confinement. 
Ranuzio  died  in  1622.  Notwithstanding  the  ferocity 
of  his  character,  he  discovered  a  taste  for  letters  and 
the  arts ;  and  during  his  reign  the  celebrated  theatre 
of  Parma  was  built,  after  the  model  of  the  ancients, 
by  John  Battista  Aleotti.  His  son  and  successor, 
Odoardo  Farnese,  possessed  considerable  talent  for 
satire,  a  good  deal  of  eloquence,  and  still  more  pre- 
sumption and  vanity.  The  ambition  of  shining  in 
arms  involved  him  in  wars  with  Spain  and  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  but 
his  excessive  corpulence  rendered  him  wholly  unfit 
for  war,  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  He  died  in  1646. 
— Ranuzio  II.  was  not  so  ferocious  as  his  grandfather, 
nor  so  presumptuous  as  his  father,  but  was  the  weak 
and  ready  instrument  of  unworthy  favourites.  One 
of  these,  Godefroi,  a  French  teacher,  whom  he  had 
created  prime  minister,  assassinated  the  new  bishop 
of  Castro,  whom  Farnese  was  unwilling  to  acknow- 
ledge. Indignant  at  this  crime.  Pope  Innocent  X. 
demolished  Castro,  and  Godefroi,  defeated  by  the 
papal  troops,  lost  successively  the  favour  of  his 
master,  his  estates,  and  his  life. — Odoardo,  the  eldest 
son  of  Ranucci,  was  suffocated  by  his  excessive  cor- 
pulency. Of  his  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Antonio, 
the  former  succeeded  him.  Philip  V.  of  Spain  had 
married  Ehzabeth  Farnese,  daughter  of  Odoardo, 
and  niece  of  the  duke  Francesco.  When  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  latter  could  have  no  issue,  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe  agreed  that  a  son  of  Philip  and 
Elizabeth  should  succeed  to  the  Farnese  territories. 
Thus  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  hovise  of 
Bourbon.  Antonio  Farnese,  eighth  duke  of  Parma, 
succeeded  his  brother  Francesco,  who  was  obliged  to 
concur  in  these  measures  without  being  consulted  as 
to  his  own  wishes.  Antonio  also  died  childless,  and 
his  whole  reign  was  a  series  of  insults  and  humilia- 
tions. After  his  death,  6000  Spaniards  took  posses- 
sion of  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  the  name  of  Don 

FARQUHAR,  JOHN.— This  eccentric  and  enor- 
mously wealthy  individual  went  out  to  India  in  a 
very  humble  capacity  early  in  life.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  sustained  in  an  engagement  a  severe 
wound  in  his  knee,  from  which  he  suffered  con- 
siderably through  life,  as  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  submit  to  amputation.  He  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  military  service,  but  became  a  free  mer- 
chant. Chemistry  however  was  his  favourite  pur- 
suit. When  Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  be 
governor-general,  he  solicited  Mr.  Farquhar,  from 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  his  science  and  integrity, 
to  superintend  the  gunpowder  manufactory,  which 
had  previously  been  conducted  on  defective  princi- 
ples. It  was  in  this  office,  by  the  most  honest  and 
disinterested  conduct,  that  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great  fortune.  Wealth  and  distinction  rapidly 
poured  in  upon  him,  and  after  a  series  of  years  he 
returned  to  England  the  master  of  a  splendid  for- 
tune. It  is  said  that  on  his  landing  at  Gravesend  he 
walked  to  London  to  save  coach-hire.  His  first  visit 
was  to  his  banker's.  Covered  with  dust  and  dirt, 
with  clothes  not  worth  a  guinea,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  counter  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Coutts. 
Regarding  him  as  some  poor  petitioner,  the  clerks 
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allowed  him  to  wait,  until  Mr.  Coutts,  accidentally 
passing  through,  recognised  his  Indian  customer. 
Mr.  Farquhar  requested  a  few  pounds,  and  took  his 
leave.  He  then  settled  in  Upper  Baker-street,  Port- 
man-square,  where  his  house  was  distinguished  by 
its  dingy  appearance,  uncleaned  windows,  and 
general  neglect.  A  female  servant  was  his  sole  at- 
tendant ;  and  his  own  apartment,  to  which  a  brush 
or  broom  was  never  applied,  was  kept  sacred  even 
from  her  approach.  Early  in  life,  perhaps  from  ne- 
cessity, he  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  most  parsimo- 
nious habits  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  a  princely  for- 
tune he  could  not  break  through  the  unfortunate 
trammels  which  lessened  the  respectability  of  a  life 
that  might  otherwise  have  terminated  so  as  to  insure 
him  no  mean  station  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Slo- 
venly in  his  dress,  and  disagreeable  at  his  meals,  he 
was  yet  courteous  and  affable  in  his  manners.  He 
was  deeply  read  in  the  classics  ;  and  though  adverse 
through  life  to  writing  and  figures,  when  prevailed 
upon  to  pen  a  letter  or  a  note,  his  style  was  found  to 
be  at  once  terse,  elegant,  and  condensed. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  great  agency  house,  in  the  city,  of  Basset, 
Farquhar,  and  Co. ;  and  he  bought  Fonthill  Abbey 
for  the  sum  of  £33,000.  His  religious  opinions 
are  thought  to  have  been  influenced  by  an  admiration 
of  the  purity  of  the  lives  and  moral  principles  of  the 
Brahmins.  It  is  said  that  he  offered  to  appropriate 
£100,000  to  found  a  college  in  Aberdeen,  on  an  en- 
larged plan  of  education,  with  a  reservation  on 
points  of  religion.  To  this,  however,  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature  could  not  be  procured,  and  the 
plan  was  consequently  dropped.  Mr.  Farquhar 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  July  6th,  1824. 

FARQUHAR,  GEORGE,  a  comic  writer  of 
eminence,  who  was  born  at  Londonderry,  in  Ireland, 
in  1678.  In  1694  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  whence  however  he  either  eloped  or  was 
expelled  in  consequence  of  irregular  conduct.  His 
partiality  for  the  drama  induced  him  to  make  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  ;  but  he  displayed 
little  ability  as  an  actor,  and  he  soon  relinquished 
the  profession  he  had  so  hastily  chosen.  About 
1696  he  accompanied  his  friend  Wilks  the  player  to 
London,  where  he  commenced  writing  for  the  stage. 
His  first  production  was  "  Love  in  a  Bottle,"  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  great  success  in 
1698.  About  this  time  he  attracted  the  favour  of 
Lord  Orrery,  who  procured  him  a  lieutenancy  in  his 
own  regiment.  In  1700  he  added  to  his  reputation 
by  his  comedy  of  "  The  Constant  Couple,  or  the 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"  in  which,  under  the  character 
Sir  Harry  Wildair,  he  exhibited  a  lively  picture  of 
the  foppish  fine  gentleman  of  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1701  appeared  "  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,"  a  sequel  to  the  former  comedy ;  and  the 
following  year  he  published  a  volume  of  Miscel- 
lanies, consisting  of  poems,  letters,  essays,  &c. 
"  The  Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to  win  Him,"  was  the 
next  effort  of  his  pen.  It  has  great  merit,  but  much 
of  it  is  borrowed  from  the  "  Wildgoose  Chase"  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  About  1703  he  married 
a  lady  who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  him,  had  re- 
presented herself  as  the  heiress  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  Farquhar  is  said  to  have  pardoned  the  decep- 
tion, and  treated  her  with  kindness.  In  1706  ap- 
peared "  The  Recruiting  OflScer,"  one  of  his  most 
popular  plays  ;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  "  The 


Beaux's  Stratagem,"  which  is  reckoned  his  master- 
piece, though  finished  within  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks,  while  labouring  under  serious  indisposition. 
He  died  in  I707.  It  is  no  mean  testimony  of  the 
dramatic  talents  of  Farquhar,  that  three  of  his  plays 
are  still  favourites  with  the  public.  His  wit  is  ge- 
nuine and  spontaneous ;  and  his  characters  are  ad- 
mirably supported,  and  drawn  from  nature.  His 
plots  excel  in  the  arrangement  of  incidents,  and  in 
unity  of  action.  The  libertinism  of  language  and 
sentiment  which  his  works  exhibit  cannot  be  de- 
fended, but  belong  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

FARR,  SAMUEL,  a  very  eminent  physician,  who 
was  born  at  Taunton  in  1741.  He  received  a  good 
education  at  Warrington,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  He  died  in  1795,  having  published 
several  small  medical  works. 

FARREN,  ELIZA,  a  celebrated  actress,  who  was 
born  in  Cork.  She  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  attained 
great  eminence.  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1797, 
having  married  the  earl  of  Derby.  She  died  in 
1829. 

FARRILL,  DON  GONZALO  O',  a  Spanish 
lieutenant-general,  born  at  the  Havanna  in  1753. 
This  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  Soreze,  in  France,  and  entered 
the  Spanish  service  in  1766.  In  1780  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the 
schools  for  artillery  and  engineering  in  France,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  by  his  government  to  Berlin  to 
study  the  tactics  of  Frederic  the  Great  in  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  Prussian  infantry.  On  his  return  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  school  at  the 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz,  from  which 
some  of  the  best  Spanish  tacticians  and  officers, 
such  as  Castanos  and  others,  have  proceeded.  In 
1793  O'Farrill  served  under  the  generals  Ventura 
Caro  and  Calamera  against  the  French  in  the  West- 
ern Pyrenees;  and  in  1795  he  sen-ed  as  quarter- 
master-general in  the  army  of  Catalonia,  which  forced 
the  enemy  back  to  the  river  Fluvia,  and  penetrated 
to  Perpignan.  After  the  treaty  of  Basle  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  IV.  to  draw  the  boundary  line  in 
the  Pyrenees.  In  1808  Ferdinand  VII.  created  him 
director-general  of  the  artillery,  and  in  the  same 
year  minister  of  war.  He  advised  the  king  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon  at  Bay- 
onne ;  and  when  a  member  of  the  svipreme  junta, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  infant  Don  Antonio, 
O'Farrill,  with  Azanza,  maintained  the  authority  of 
his  sovereign  against  the  threats  of  Murat ;  and  he 
also  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood  occasioned  by 
the  insurrection  in  Madrid.  After  the  departure  of 
the  president  of  the  junta,  Murat  having  desired  to 
obtain  a  seat  and  vote  in  that  body,  met  with  a  vi- 
gorous opposition  from  O'Farrill,  and  the  ministers 
Azanza  and  Gil ;  but  finding  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  determined  to  yield,  O'Farrill  withdrew. 
Under  the  government  of  Joseph,  O'Farrill  was 
again  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  in  connexion 
with  Azanza  and  the  ministers  Mazaredo  and  Ca- 
barrus, in  1808,  he  addressed  to  Napoleon  a  bold 
memorial,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the 
Spaniards  from  the  ill  consequences  of  the  con- 
nexion with  France. 

After  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  O'Farrill,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  frankly  ex- 
plamed  the  motives  of  his  conduct ;  but  his  property 
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was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  condemned  to  death,  ' 
as  a  Josetino,  or  traitor  to  religion  and  the  king,  i 
after  having  served  the  state  for  nearly  fifty  years,  j 
O'Farrill  retired  to  France,  where  he  and  Azanza 
published,  at  Paris,  a  defence  of  their  political  con- 
duct, which  is  an  important  addition  to  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  revolution. 

FASTOLFF,  or  FALSTAFF,  SIR  JOHN.— It  is 
by  the  latter  of  these  names  that  the  above  dis- 
tinguished warrior  is  Ijest  known,  and  we  may  take 
the  great  English  dramatist's  view  of  his  character 
before  we  examine  the  real  facts  that  history  has 
preserved  of  this  extraordinary  man.  One  of  the 
most  original  dramatic  characters  which  Shakspeare's 
master-hand  has  painted,  is  his  Sir  John  FalstafF,  the 
boon  companion  of  the  dissipated  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales.  That  same  genius  which  could  set  before 
us  the  delirium  of  grief  in  Lear,  the  charming  pic- 
ture of  Juliet's  loveliness,  and  the  philosophical  me- 
lancholy of  Hamlet,  has  exhibited  the  fullest  breadth 
of  comic  imagination  in  Falstaft',  in  "  Henry  IV." 
and  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;"  in  the  latter, 
by  the  particular  order  and  for  the  entertainment  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  FalstafF  is  the  hero  of  lazy  sen- 
sualists, but  overflowing  with  wit  and  good  humour. 
He  is  a  soldier,  but  a  cowardly  boaster  ;  grown  old 
in  sensual  indulgences,  which  have  made  his  body  a 
shapeless  mass  of  obesity.  Under  this  sluggish  ex- 
terior lurks  a  ready  wit,  dexterous  in  provoking  and 
full  of  resources  for  allaying  the  storm  which  it  has 
excited.  The  dramatic  world  cannot  furnish  his 
equal.  He  is  universally  entertaining.  His  im- 
pudence and  selfish  sensual  philosophy  are  allayed 
with  such  exuberance  of  wit,  that  they  make  us 
laugh  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and  disgust  which 
they  excite. 
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Thus  much  for  the  dramatist  s  view  of  a  really 
historical  character;  and  the  following  facts  will 
serve  to  show  how  little  he  is  to  be  relied  on  in  mat- 
ter of  fact  delineation. 

Sir  John  Fastolflf  was  born  in  1378,  and  received 
as  good  an  educacion  as  the  times  permitted.  His 
father  dying  before  he  was  of  age,  the  care  of  his 
person  and  estate  was  committed  to  John,  duke  of 
Bedford.     In  1413   Sir  John  FastolfF  had  the  castle 


and  dominion  of  Veires,  in  Gascoigne,  committed  to 
his  custody  and  defence ;  whence  it  is  very  reason- 
ably inferred  that  he  then  resided  in  the  said  duchy, 
which  at  that  time  was  possessed  by  the  Enghsh. 
In  June  1415,  Fastoltf,  then  only  an  esquire,  was 
returned   by  indenture,  with  ten  men-of-arms  and 
thirty  archers,  to  serve  the  king  on  his  arrival  in 
France.     Soon  after  King  Henry  reached  Normandy 
with  above  30,000  men  ;  the  English  army  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  Harfleur,  the  most  con" 
siderable  port  in  that  duchy,  FastolfT  was  constituted 
lieutenant,   with  1500  men,  by  the  earl  of  Derby. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  October  he  was  danger- 
ously engaged  in   the  memorable   battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  FastolflF,  among  others,  signalized  him- 
self most  gallantly  by  taking  the  duke  of  Alen^on 
prisoner.     In  the  same  year,  he,  with  the  duke  and 
3000  English,  invaded  Normandy,   and   penetrated 
almost  to  Rouen  ;  but  on  their  return  loaded  with 
booty,  they  were  surprised  and  forced  to  retreat  to- 
wards Harfleur,  whither  the  enemy  pursuing  them, 
were  totally  defeated.     The  constable  of  France,  to 
recover  his   credit,   laid   siege  to    Harfleur,   which 
made  a  vigorous  defence  under  Sir  John  FastollF 
and  others,  till  relieved  by  the  fleet  under  the  duke 
of  Bedford.     He  was  at  the  taking  of  the  castle  of 
Touque,  the  city  of  Caen,  the  castle  of  Courcy,  the 
city  of  Sens,  and  town  of  Falaise,  and  at  the  great 
siege  at  Rouen,  1417.     For  his  services  at  the  latter 
he  was  made  governor  of  Conde  Noreau ;  and  for 
his  eminent  sendees  in  those  victories  he  received 
before  the  29th  of  January  following,  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  had  the  manor  and    demesne   of 
Fritense,  near  Harfleur,  bestowed  upon  him  during- 
life.     In   1418  he  was  ordered  to   seize   upon   the 
castle   and   dominion   of   Bee    Crispen,    and   other 
manors,  which  were  held  by  James  D'Auricher,  and 
several  other  knights,  and  had  the  castle  and  lands 
granted  him  in  return.     In  1420  he  was  at  the  siege 
of  Monsterau,  and  in  the  next  year  at  that  of  Meaux- 
en-Brie.     About  five   months  after  the  decease  of 
King  Henry  V.,  t^e  town  of  Meulent  having  been 
surprised  in  January  1422,  John,  duke  of  Bedford, 
regent  of  France,  and  Sir  John  Fastolflf,  then  grand- 
master of  his  household,  and  seneschal  of  Normand}', 
laid  siege  to  the  place  and  retook  it.     In  1423,  after 
the  castle  of  Cravent  was  relieved.  Sir  John  was  con- 
stituted lieutenant  for  the  king,  and  regent  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  jurisdictions  of  Rouen,  Evreu.x,  Alen- 
9on,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  river  Seine ;  also 
governor  of  the  countries  of  Anjou  and  Maine ;  and 
before  the  battle  of  Verneuil  was  created  banneret. 
About  three  moTiths  after,    being  then  captain  of 
Alenfon,  and  governor  of  the  marches,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Tenuye  in  Maine,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him ;  and  in  1424  he  was  sent  to  op- 
pose the  deliA'ery  of  Alencon  to  the  French,  upon  a 
discovery  made  that  a  Gascoigner  had  secretly  con- 
tracted to  betray  the  place.     In  September  1425  he 
laid   siege   to    Beaumont   le   Vicompt,   which  sur- 
rendered to  him  ;  and  he  also  took  the  castle  of 
Sillie-le-Guillem,  for  which  he  was  dignified  with  the 
title   of  baron.     In   the   year   last   mentioned  our 
active  warrior  took  also  St.  Ouen  D'Estrais,  near 
Laval,  as  likewise  the  castle  of  Gravelle,  with  other 
places  of  strength,  from  the  enemy  ;  for  which  dan- 
gerous and  indefatigable   service  in  France  he  was 
about  the  same  time  elected  in  England  knight  com- 
panion of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.      In  1426  John 
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Lord  Talbot  was  appointed  governor  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  Sir  John  FastollTwas  removed  to  another 
place  of  command.      In  October  1428  he  performed 
an  enterprise  of  such  bravery    and  conduct  as  is 
scarcely  thought  to  have  been  paralleled  in  ancient 
or  modern  history.     The  English  army,  at  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  being  in  great  want  of  provisions,  artil- 
lery, and  other  necessaries.  Sir  John  FastoLff,  with 
some  other  approved  commanders,  was  despatched 
for  supplies  by  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
to  the  regent  at  Paris,  who  not  only  provided  him 
all  he  required,  but  allowed  him  a  strong  guard  at 
his  return,  that  he  might  convey  the  same  safely  to 
the  siege.     The  French,  knowing  the  importance  of 
this   succour,  united  two  armies   of  very  superior 
numbers  and  force  to  meet  him ;  but,  either  in  dif- 
ferent encounters,   or   in  a  pitched  battle,   as    the 
French  themselves  allow,  he  totally  overthrew  them, 
slew  much  greater  numbers  than  he  had  under  his 
command,  not  to   mention    the  wounded  and   the 
prisoners,   and  conducted   his  convoy  safe   to  the 
English  camp.     And  because  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Lent,  and  he  had  among  his  other  provision  several 
of  his  carriages  laden  with  barrels  of  herrings,  which 
he  applied  to  form  a  fortification,  the  French  called 
this  victory  "  the  battle  of  herrings."     But,  as  the 
fortune  of  war  is  precarious,  the  English  army  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  ;  and, 
though  they  received  recruits  from  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, they  were  in  no  degree  strong  enough  to  en- 
counter the  French  army  at  Patay.     At  the  battle 
which  happened  there  in  June  1429,  many  of  the 
English,  who  were  of  most  experienced  and  approved 
valour,  seeing  themselves  so  unequal  and  the  onset 
of  the  French  so  unexpected,  made  the  best  retreat 
they  could  ;  and  among  them  who  saved  themselves, 
as  it  is  said,  was  Sir  John  Fastolff,  who,  with  such 
as  could  escape,  retired  to  Corbeil.    In  1432  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Talbot  to  France,  and  was  soon  after  sent 
ambassador  to  the  council  of  Basle,  and  chosen  in  the 
like  capacity  to  negociate  a  final  or  temporary  peace 
with  France.     And  that  year  Fastolff,  with  the  lord 
Willoughby,  commanded  the  army  which  assisted 
the  duke  of  Bretagne  against  the  duke  of  Alencon. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  for  a  short  space  in  England ; 
for   in  1433,   going   abroad    again,   he   constituted 
John  Fastolff  of  Olton,  probably  a  near  relation,  his 
general  attorney.     In  1434,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
year  after,  Sir  John  was  again  with  the  regent  of 
France  ;  and  in  1435  he  was  again  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors to  conclude  a  peace  with  France.    Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  year  the  regent  died  at  Rouen,  and, 
as  the  greatest  proof  he  could  give  of  his  confidence  in 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  Sir  John  Fastolff',  he  made 
him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  last  will.     Richard, 
duke  of  York,  who   succeeded  in  the   regency  of 
France,   made  Fastolff  a  grant  of  an   annuity  of 
twenty  pounds  a-year  of  his  own  estate,  pro  notabiU 
et  laudabili  servitio,  ac  bono  consilio,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  this  duke's  sentiments   also  of  his 
merits.     In  1450  he  conveyed  to  John  Kemp,  car- 
dinal archbishop  of  York,  and  others,  his  manor  of 
Castre,  in  Fleg,  and  several  other  lands  specified  in 
the  deed  of  conveyance.     The  same  year,  November 
8,  the  king  by  writ  directed  Richard  Waller,  Esq., 
David  John  William  Needham,  and  John  Ingoldsby, 
to  cause  Thomas  Danyell,  Esq.,  to  pay  to  Sir  John 
Fastolff,  knight,  the  100/.  that  he  was  indebted  to 
him  for  provisions,  and  for  his  ship  called  the  George 


of  Prussia,  alias  Danyell's  Hulk,  which  ship  the  said 
Danyell  took  on  the  sea  as  a  prize,  and  never  had  it 
condemned,  so  that  the  king  seized  it,  ordered  it  to 
be  sold,  and  Sir  John  to  be  paid  out  of  it.  At  length 
being  arrived,  in  1459,  beyond  the  age  of  fourscore 
years,  he  says  of  himself  that  he  was  "  in  good  re- 
membrance albeit  I  am  gretly  vexed  with  sicke- 
nesse,  and  thurgh  age  infeblyd."  He  lingered  "un- 
der a  hectic  fever  and  asthma,  for  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  days ;"  but,  before  he  departed,  he  made 
his  will  on  the  5th  of  November  in  that  year,  and 
died  at  his  seat  at  Castre  the  next  day  after,  being 
the  festival  of  St.  Leonard. 

FAUCHE-BOREL,  an  individual  distinguished 
for  his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  during  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution.     He  was  born  at 
Neufchatel,  where  his  family  had  resided  after  they 
had  been  obhged  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  to  fliee  from  Franche  Comte.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  having  printed  some  writings 
for  the  emigrants,  he  was  banished  from  his  native 
city,  and  thenceforth  dedicated  himself  entirely  to 
the  service  of  the  emigrants  and  the  royal  family. 
From  1793  until  1814  he  was  concerned  in  all  the 
attempts  which  were  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  in  1795  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
between  Pichegru  and  the  prince  of  Conde,  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  over  the  former  to  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  royal  family.     In  case  of  success  he  was  to  re- 
ceive 1,000,000  of  livres,  the  cordon  of  St.  Michael, 
and  the  office  of  director  of  the  royal  press.     If  un- 
successful, he  expected  only  1,000  louis  d'or.    Piche- 
gru having  accepted    the   offers   imder  condition, 
however,   that    Austria  would  co-operate,   Fauche- 
Borel  went  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  sent  him  to 
Strasburg,  which  was  then  the  centre  of  the  French 
army.     Here,  under  the  name  of  M.  Louis,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  desirous  to  buy  a  printing-office.     But 
he  became  suspected,  was  arrested,  and  Pichegru 
was  deprived  of  his  command.     Louis,  however,  was 
set   at   liberty  because   nothing  was  found   in   his 
papers  to  confirm  suspicion.     In  1796  he  opened  a 
new  correspondence   with  "Pichegru  in  Artois,   the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  the  latter,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  five  hundred,'entered  into 
the  plans  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  which,  how- 
ever, were   frustrated.      Fauche-Borel's   name  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and,  as  his  cor- 
respondence with  Pichegru  had  been  found  in  the 
carriage  of  the  Austrian  general  Klingling,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself.     According  to  his  own 
account  he  found  means  to  gain  over  the  director 
Barras  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  latter  in  1819  publicly  declared  this  assertion 
a  falsehood.     Shortly  after  Fauche-Borel  was  sent  to 
act  as  mediator  between  Moreau  and  Pichegru.     He 
went  to  Paris,  but  was  arrested,  and  remained  im- 
prisoned in  the  Temple  until  he  was  delivered  at  the 
request  of  the  Prussian  minister,  and  carried  by  gen- 
darmes to  the   Pnissian   territory.     The   Prussian 
government  probably  did  this  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexion with  Neufchatel.     He,  nevertheless,  ventured 
to  distribute  in  "France  in  1804  a  proclamation  of 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  French  people  ;  but,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  again  arrested,  he  came  to  England, 
then  went  to  Sweden,  and  in  1814  he  entered  Paris 
in  the  train  of  the  allies.     He  had  already  made  ar- 
rangements for  settling  in  Paris,  when  Napoleon's 
I  return  from  Elba  prevented  him.    From  Vienna, 
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where  the  Prussian  minister  Count  Golz  had  sent 
him,  he  went  to  join  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent;  but 
his  reputation  for  intrigue  drew  upon  him  the  atten- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Blacas,  who  suspected  him  of 
being  in  Napoleon's  service.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  e.xiled  and  imprisoned  in  Brussels  until 
the  Prussian  minister  obtained  his  release.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  resided  in  Paris,  and  at  a 
later  period  in  this  country,  with  a  pension  from 
government.  Of  his  works  the  most  nnportant  is 
"  Pre'eis  Historique  de  Ditierentes  Missions  dans 
lesquelles  M.  Louis  Fauche-Borel  a  ete'  employe 
pour  la  Cause  de  la  Monarchic."  The  motto  of  this 
work,  posnam  pro  munere — punishment  for  reward, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  august  employers  did 
not  fulfil  his   expectations  after  they  were  firmly 

FAUJAS  DE  SAINT  FOND,  BARTHELEMI, 

a  celebrated  geologist,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1750.  He  visited  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  new  world,  devoting  his  attention  especially 
to  geological  phenomena,  particularly  to  volcanic 
productions.  In  his  "  Recherches  sur  les  Volcans 
eceints  du  Vivarais  et  du  Velai,"  puljlished  in  1"SS, 
he  developed  his  views  on  the  origin  of  volcanoes, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  contact  of  water  and  sub- 
teiTanean  fire.  His  researches  made  him  incline  to 
the  opinion  of  those  geologists  who  consider  all 
trap  formations  as  of  volcanic  origin.  This  opinion 
he  supports  in  his  "  Essais  Geologiques."  Of  his 
numerous  works  should  be  mentioned  his  "  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Roches  de  Trapp,"  and  his  "  Travels 
through  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides," 
which  contain  some  excellent  observations  on  man- 
ners and  customs. 

FAUST,  or  FUST,  JOHN,  a  goldsmith  of  Mentz, 
who  was  one  of  the  three  artists  to  whom  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  is  generally  ascribed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  if  he  did  more  than  advance  money  to 
Guttemberg,  who  had  pre\'iously  made  some  attempts 
with  carved  blocks  at  Strasburg.  The  third  person 
concerned  was  Schseffer,  who  maiTied  the  daughter 
of  Faust,  and  who  is  allowed  the  honour  of  having 
invented  punches  and  matrices,  by  means  of  which 
this  grand  art  was  carried  to  perfection.  The  first 
fruits  of  the  new  process  was  "  Durandi  Rationale 
Divinorum  Officiorum,"  published  by  Faust  and 
Schaeffer  in  1439,  which  was  followed  some  j'ears 
after  by  the  "  Catholicon  Johannis  Januensis  ;"  after 
which,  in  1462,  succeeded  the  Bible  so  much  sought 
for  by  those  fond  of  early  specimens  of  typography. 
These  works  were,  however,  preceded  by  a  Bible, 
Psalter,  and  other  books,  executed  with  characters 
engraved  on  wood,  and  by  a  mechanism  which  Faust 
and  Schseflfer  possessed  in  common  with  Guttem- 
berg. It  has  been  pretended  that,  when  Faust  went 
to  Paris  to  sell  a  second  edition  of  his  Bible  of  1462, 
he  was  arrested  on  the  supposition  that  he  effected 
the  printing  of  them  by  magic  ;  but  this  story  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mere  fable.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1466,  as  the  name  of 
Schaeffer  alone  is  found  in  the  books  printed  after 
that  time  at  Mentz.  According  to  some  German 
writers,  the  celebrated  romance  of  Doctor  Faustus, 
the  subject  of  so  much  traditionary  horror  and  ad- 
miration, and  which  has  been  since  immortalized  by 
the  genius  of  Goethe,  originated  in  the  malice  of  the 
monks  towards  Faust,  whose  employment  of  print- 
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occupation  having  been  almost  exclusively  in  their 
hands. 

FAUST,  DOCTOR  JOHN,  a  celebrated  dealer  in 
the  black  art,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Doctor  Faust  has  become  in  Ger- 
many one  of  those  standing  national  characters  which 
represent  a  whole  class  of  persons,  and  to  whom 
every  new  invention  and  strange  adventure  is  con- 
stantly attributed.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  born  at  Knittlingen  in  Suabia  ;  others  make  him 
a  native  of  Anhault ;  others  of  Brandenburg.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who 
sent  him  to  study  at  Wittemberg.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  went  to  Ingolstadt  and  studied  theology,  be- 
came in  three  years  a  mayister,  but  abandoned  the- 
ology, and  began  the  study  of  medicine,  astrology, 
and  magic,  in  which  he  likewise  instructed  John 
Wagner,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Wasserburg. 
After  Doctor  Faust  had  spent  a  rich  inheritance  left 
him  by  his  uncle,  probably  in  chemical  and  alchemical 
experiments,  he,  according  to  tradition,  made  use  of 
his  power  to  conjure  up  spirits,  and  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  devil  for  twenty-four  years.  A 
spirit  called  Mephistopheles  was  given  him  as  a  ser- 
vant, with  whom  he  travelled  about,  enjoyed  hfe 
in  all  its  forms,  and  surprised  people  by  working 
wonders  ;  for  instance,  he  rode  on  a  wine  barrel  out 
of  Auerbach's  cellar  in  Leipsic,  in  1523,  where  an  old 
painting  representing  the  subject  is  still  to  be  seen. 
The  evil  spirit  finally  carried  him  off  near  the  village 
of  Rimlich  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  night. 
This  is  the  story  as  it  is  found  in  a  work  by  Wiede- 
mann, entitled  "True  History  of  the  Horrible  Sins 
of  Doctor  John  Faustus,  Hamburg,  1599,"  and  in 
another  old  book,  "  The  League  of  Doctor  Faust, 
the  Enchanter  and  Sorcerer  known  throughout  the 
World,  with  the  Devil,  his  Adventurous  Life  and 
Terrible  End,"  printed  at  Cologne  and  Nuremberg. 
Some  have  thought  that  this  whole  story  was  in- 
vented by  the  monks  to  calumniate  Doctor  Faust, 
the  inventor  of  printing,  because  the  profits  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  make  by  co{)ying  manu- 
scripts were  greatly  diminished  by  his  invention ; 
but  this  is  not  at  all  probable.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
chemist  more  acquainted  than  others  of  his  age  with 
his  science.  Even  at  the  present  day  Doctor  Faustus 
and  his  famihar  Wagner  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  puppet  shows  of  Germany;  and  this  legend  has 
not  only  remained  among  the  lower  classes,  but  is 
incorporated  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  of 
the  German  muse.  The  most  distinguislied  poems 
on  this  subject  are  Klinger's  "  Faust's  Life,  Deeds, 
and  Descent  to  Hell,"  and  Goethe's  celebrated 
"  Faust."  The  latter  is  one  of  tlie  greatest  poems 
the  Germans  possess,  written  in  the  full  vigour  of 
the  author's  genius.  Goethe's  "  Faust"  is  a  man 
thirsting  for  truth  and  knowledge,  but  presump- 
tuously and  ungovernably  forgetting  that  he  is  a 
mortal,  and  liable  to  the  fate  of  the  Titans.  After 
having  studied  all  sciences  and  found  them  empty 
and  illusory,  and  having  become  deeply  sensible  of 
his  own  weakness,  he  resolves  to  give  himself  up  to 
sensual  enjoyment  to  secure  some  portion  of  plea- 
sure in  hfe. 

FAUSTINA. — Two  celebrated  Roman  empresses. 
The  first  was  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  the  second,  her  daughter,  who  was  afterwards 
married  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurehus  Antoninus. 


mg    deprived  them  of  their  gain  as   copiers,   that ,  The  historians  of  the  period  have  interspersed  their 
Biography.— Vol.  I.  2  X 
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descriptions  of  the  tlouri-shing  state  of  the  empire 
under  these  Antonines  with  scandalous  anecdotes  of 
their  wives.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  younger 
Faustina,  who  was  accused  of  the  grossest  excesses, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  own  husband,  Marcus 
Anrehus,  who,  by  his  excellent  character  and  his 
devotion  to  philosophy  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
Philosopher,  gave  her  the  credit  of  being  an  exem- 
plary wife. 

FAVART,  CHARLES  SIMON.— This  celebrated 
French  writer  was  born  in   1710,  and  received   his 
education  at  the  college  of   Louis  le  Grand.     His 
first   poem — "  La   France    Delivree   par   la   Pucelle 
d'Orleans" — obtained  the  prize  in  the  Jeux  Floraux. 
But  his  poetical  reputation  rests  principally  on  his 
numerous   productions  for  the  Opera  aux    Italiens 
and  the  comic  opera.     The  latter,  with  which  Favart 
was    closely   connected,    was  suppressed,   in    1745, 
through   the   intrigues    of  the  former,    which   was 
jealous  of  its  success ;  and  Favart  was  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  a  company  of  itinerant  actors, 
M'hich  followed    Marshal   Saxe  into  Flanders.     He 
was  often  obliged  to  use  his  talents  before  an  engage- 
ment or  any  other  important  event,  to  encourage  the 
army.     An  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  before  the 
battle  of  Rocoux,  when  the  poet,  at  the  request  of  the 
marshal,  hastily  composed  some  verses  announcing 
victory  in  the  impending  contest,  which  were  sung 
by  a  favourite  actress  during  the  interval  between 
the    acts.     Favart    had    the   grief   to    see   that   the 
charms   of  his   wife   had    conquered    the  victor  of 
Fontenoy,   who,   on   his    advances   being   repulsed, 
basely  used  his  power  to  persecute  her  husband,  and 
cause  her,  by  means  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  to  be  con- 
fined more  than  a  year  in  a  convent  in  the  country. 
Favart  afterwards  returned  to  the  capital,  and  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  dramatic  poetry.     He 
wrote  at  this  period  in  conjunction  with  the  abbe 
Voisenon,  who  was  his  ami  de  la  maison,  a  number 
of  his  best  productions,  in  the  composition  of  which 
Madame  Favart  also  participated.     In  most  of  them 
Favart  himself  formed  the  ])lan,  the  style,  characters, 
and  dialogue,  while  his  wife  added  many  strokes  of 
naivete' ?m(\  feminine  sprightliness ;  but  from  the  ami 
de  la  maison,  who  was  much  overrated  in  his  time, 
came  those  affected  quibbles  and  cold  conceits  which 
occur  in  some  of  Favart's  works.     I'he  number  of 
his  works  is  very  great ;  and  many  of  them  are  either 
in  the    "  Re'pertoire   du  Theatre   FVancais"   or   are 
translated  into  foreign  languages.     During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  Favart  received  a  ])ension  of  SOO  francs 
from  the  Comedie  Italienne.     He  died  in  1792  at  the 
advanced   age    of  eighty-two  years.     Original    and 
lively  ideas,  graceful  and  natural  expression  of  tender 
feeling,   a  skilful   delineation  of  characters  mostly 
tu'al,  and  a  pure  and  easy  diction  in  verse  as  well  as 
prose,  are  the  attributes  of  Favart's  muse. 

FAYIER,  an  eminent  French  statesman,  born  at 
Toulouse  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
secretary-general  to  the  states  of  Languedoc  ;  but  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  youthful  extravagance, 
to  sell  the  ofl!ice.  He  then  apphed  himself  to  the 
study  of  history  and  politics,  and  was  nominated  se- 
cretary to  M.  de  la  Che'tardie,  ambassador  f.to  Turin, 
after  whose  death  he  was  patronised  by  M.  d'Argen- 
son.  Under  the  direction  of  that  minister  he  wrote 
"  Reflexions  contre  le  Traite  de  1756"  (between 
France   and  Austria),  one   of  the   best   diplomatic 


treatises  which  had  then  appeared.  He  went  out  of 
office  when  d'Argenson  left  the  ministry,  but  was 
employed  on  several  secret  missions  in  Spain  and 
Russia,  under  the  ministry  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul. 
He  engaged  in  other  secret  transactions  of  the  French 
government  at  the  instigation  of  the  count  de  Broglie 
(who  corresponded  secretly,  but  by  order  of  Louis 
XV.,  with  the  French  foreign  ministers),  which  in- 
volved him  in  many  difficulties  and  obliged  him  to 
leave  France.  After  passing  some  time  in  England 
and  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  he  was  at  last  arrested  at 
Hamburgh,  and  taken  to  Paris.  M.  de  Broglie  pro- 
cured his  liberation  in  1773;  and  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  obtained  a  pension  of  60OO  livres,  but 
was  not  afterwards  employed.     He  died  in  1784. 

FAXARDO,  DIEGO  DE  SAAVEDRA,  an  excel- 
lent Spanish  prose  writer,  who  was  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  studied  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  was  made  doctor  of  law.  He  went  with  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Borgia  to  Rome,  as  secretary 
for  Neapolitan  affairs,  was  afterwards  Spanish  agent 
at  the  Roman  court,  and  repaired  to  Ratisbon  in 
1636,  to  be  present  at  the  election  of  Ferdinand  as 
king  of  the  Romans.  After  other  diplomatic  em- 
ployments he  was  sent  by  Phihp  IV.  to  the  congress 
at  Munster  in  1643,  but  was  recalled  in  1646,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Indies  at  Madrid,  where  he  died  in  1648.  His 
principal  work  is  "  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico 
Christiano,  represendado  en  cien  Empresas,"  with 
emblems.  It  has  often  been  republished,  and  also 
translated  into  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  German. 
He  also  wrote  "  Republica  Literaria,"  a  humorous 
and  sometimes  satirical  comparison  of  the  old  with 
the  new  distinguished  Spanish  writers,  and  "  Locuras 
de  Europa,  Dialogo  Posthumo." 

FELL,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  During  the  civil  wars  he  was 
much  attached  to  the  cause  of  Charles,  and  his  son, 
profiting  by  his  example,  was  made  bishop  of  0.xford. 
They  both  produced  learned  classical  works,  and  the 
theological  writings  of  the  latter  are  much  esteemed. 
Bishop  I'ell  died  in  I686. 

FELTHAM,  OWEN,  an  author  of  considerable 
talent,  who  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Little  more  is  known  of  him  than 
that  he  resided  many  years  in  the  family  of  the  earl 
of  Thomond,  during  which  period  he  published  a 
work  of  great  merit,  entitled  "  Resolves,  Divine,  Po- 
litical, and  Moral."  This  book  went  through  twelve 
editions  before  the  year  1709.  His  death  took  place 
in  1678. 

FENELON,  FRANCOIS  DE  SALIGNAC  DE 
LA  MO'FFE. — This  learned  member  of  the  French 
clergy  was  a  pattern  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt court.  He  was  born,  in  1651,  at  the  chateau 
FYnelon,  in  Perigord,  of  a  family  illustrious  in  church 
and  state.  A  gentle  disposition  united  with  great 
vivacity  of  mind,  and  a  feeble  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, characterized  his  youth.  His  uncle,  the  mar- 
quis of  Fenelon,  had  him  educated  under  his  own  eye 
at  Cahors,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  preached  with 
great  applause ;  but  his  uncle,  fearing  that  success 
and  flattery  might  corrupt  so  amiable  a  heart,  ad- 
vised his  nejjhew  to  cultivate  his  talents  in  retire- 
ment ;  and  he  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  abbe 
Tron.son,  superior  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.     At  the 
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age  of  twenty-four  Fenelon  took  holy  orders,  and 
l)erformed  the  fatiguing  duties  of  the  parish  of  St. 
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Sulpice.  Harlay,  archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  him  the 
care  of  a  society  of  female  converts,  called  the  y^ew 
Catholics,  which  office  he  discharged  during  three 
years ;  and  it  was  in  this  station  that  he  first  displayed 
his  powers  of  instruction  and  persuasion.  The  king, 
having  heard  of  the  success  of  his  lal)ours,  appointed 
him  to  take  charge  of  a  mission  to  Saintonge,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  where  his  mild  and 
convincing  eloquence,  joined  to  his  amiable  manners, 
m*?!  with  astonishing  success;  and  it  is  to  the  honour 
of  Fenelon  that  he  would  not  accept  this  post  except 
on  condition  that  no  other  means  should  be  employed 
than  those  of  charity  and  argument. 

In  1681  his  uncle  conferred  on  him  the  priory  of 
Carennac;  and  shortly  after  he  wrote  his  first  ^^■ork, 
"  On  the  Education  of  Daughters,"  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  future  reputation.  In  1689  Louis  XIV. 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  grandsons,  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri;  and  in  this 
situation  Fenelon  was  successful  in  forming  the  mind 
of  the  yourg  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  j)resumptive  to 
the  throne  of  France,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  every 
])rincely  virtue  in  his  heart;  but  his  premature  death 
blasted  the  ])leasing  anticipations  entertained  respect- 
ing him.  In  1694  Fenelon  was  created  archbishop 
of  Cambray.  A  theological  dispute  with  Bossuet, 
his  former  instructor,  terminated  in  his  condemna- 
tion by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  his  banishment  to 
his  diocese  by  Louis  XIV.  From  this  time  he  lived 
in  his  diocese,  sustaining  the  venerable  character  of 
a  Christian  philosopher,  and  scrupulously  performing 
his  sacred  duties.  He  died  in  1715.  His  works  in 
the  departments  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  the 
belles  lettres,  have  immortaUzed  his  name.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  best  models  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  his  mind  was  animated  by  a  mild  and 
gentle  spirit  of  benevolence.  His  most  celebrated 
work  is  "  Les  Aventures  de  Teleinaque,"  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  model  for  the  education 
of  a  prince.  It  was  carried  ofi'  and  published  by  a 
valet  employed  to  transcribe  the  manuscript.  On 
the  appearance  of  this  work  Louis  manifested  dis- 
pleasure towards  Fe'ne'lon,  conceiving  this  historical 


romance  to  be  a  satire  on  his  reign,  and  forbade  the 
completion  of  the  printing,  supposing  that  Calypso 
represented  Madame  de  Montespan,  Eucharis  Ma- 
demoiselle Fontanges,  Antiope  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, Protesilaus  Louvois,  Idomeneus  the  exiled 
King  James,  and  Sesostris  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  its  kind,  delivering  the  most  excellent 
morality  in  pleasing  language.  Two  years  after  his 
death  his  heirs  published  the  Telemaque  complete  in 
two  volumes,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
many  fresh  editions.  In  1819  a  monument  was 
erected  by  public  subscri])tion  to  his  memory,  and 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1826,  his  statue,  executed  by 
the  sculptor  David,  was  placed  at  Cambray. 

FENN,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  antiquary,  best 
known  for  his  production  of  the  "  Paston  Letters." 
He  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1739,  and  laboured  for 
several  years  in  historical  investigations.  Sir  John 
Fenn's  death  occurred  in  1794. 

FENTON,  ELIJAH,  an  Enghsh  author  and  poet 
of  considerable  talent  as  well  as  learning,  who  was 
born  in  1683  at  Shelton,  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford- 
shire. He  was  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family, 
but  the  youngest  of  twelve  children.  After  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  education  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  with 
the  intention  of  entering  the  church.  This  design 
was  however  rendered  abortive  by  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  he  accepted  an  engagement  in  the  capacity 
of  usher.  The  earl  of  Orrery  afterwards,  through 
the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  was  induced  to 
make  him  his  private  secretary,  and  to  place  his 
eldest  son  under  his  care.  In  this  situation  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  most  of  the  wits  of  the  age, 
and  Pope,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  Odyssey,  in  par- 
ticular was  much  attached  to  him.  Pope's  interest 
was  exerted  in  his  favour,  both  with  Craggs,  the  se- 
cretary, and  after  his  death  with  Lady  Trumbull,  to 
whose  son  he  was  appointed  tutor.  Besides  the 
translations  alluded  to  he  published  in  1709  "Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  Verses,"  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1717,  "Mariamne,"  a  tragedy,  and  the  "Lives  of 
Milton  and  Waller,"  with  an  edition  of  the  poems  of 
the  latter.  His  death  took  place  July  13th,  1730. 
As  a  poet  Fenton  displayed  much  harmony  and  poetic 
diction,  and  as  a  translator  considerable  sweetness  and 
facility  of  versification.  His  tragedy  of  "  Mariamne" 
also  maintains  a  respectable  rank  among  similar  dra- 
matic productions. 

FERDINAND.— This  name  has  been  highly  dis- 
tinguished amongst  the  series  of  Eurojjean  sove- 
reigns. We  must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to 
those  only  most  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  modern 
times.  The  first  German  emperor  who  bore  this 
name  was  the  brother  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1558,  having  been 
chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  1531,  and  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  1536.  In  1559  he  held  a 
diet  at  Augsburg,  in  which  the  currency  of  the  em- 
pire was  regulated  and  many  religious  grievances 
suffered  by  the  Protestants  were  exposed.  Ferdi- 
nand was  of  a  mild  character ;  and,  at  the  second 
session  of  the  council  of  Trent,  he  obtained  several 
religious  privileges  for  his  subjects,  and  the  aulic 
council  was  definitively  organized  during  his  reign  ; 
but  he  ascended  the  throne  too  late  to  effect  as  much 
good  in  Germany  as  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

Ferdinand  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Matthias,  who  died  without  children, 
2X2 
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and   who   had  secured    to   hmi   the   succession   in 
an  assembly  of  the  states  in  iGlT.    He  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  when  the  thirty  years'  war  was  just 
on  the  point  of  breakinsf  out,  and  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria was  in  a  critical  situation.     He  was  of  a  dark 
and  reserved  character,   had  been  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Ingolstadt,  and  in  his  religious  views  was 
very  unlike  his  ancestors,  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian, 
or  even  Rodolpli  and   Matthias.     His  zeal  was  ex- 
cited against  every  deviation  from  the  decrees  of  the 
councif  of  Trent;  and  he  obstinately  adhered   to 
bigoted    and    narrow  views   of  religion.      The   re- 
treat of  the  Bohemian  forces,  who  had  appeared  be- 
fore Vienna  under  the  command  of  Thurn,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  securing  his  election  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  in  spite  of  tlie  opposition  of  the  union 
and  the  Bohemians.     The  support  of  the  league  and 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John  George  I.,  placed  him 
firmly  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  where  he  relent- 
lessly  persecuted  the   Protestants,  Ijanishing   their 
preachers,   and   compelling  many  thousand  indus- 
trious people  to  reinove  to  foreign  countries.     He 
recalled  the  Jesuits,  and  tore  the  charter  of  privi- 
leges, granted  by  Rodolph  H.,  with  his  own  hand; 
he  then   declared  his  rival  Frederic  V.,   under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  transferred  the  Palatinate  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  sujiported  his  measures. 
His   generals,    Tilley     and     Wallenstein,    defeated 
Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  Christian  duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Count  Mansfield.   The  two  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  had  taken  part  with  Denmark, 
were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Wallen- 
stein was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg. 
He  also  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
commerce  of  the  BaUic ;  but  this  project  failed,  the 
siege  of  Stralsund  being  rendered  inetfectual  by  the 
protection  of  the  Hanse  Towns.     In   1629  he  pub- 
lished the  edict  of  restitution,  restoring  all  the  eccle-  | 
siastical  foundations  which  had  been  abolished  by  ^ 
the  Protestants,  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  reser-  , 
vation  to  the  Catholic  bishops  and  prelates,  declaring  ' 
the  Calvinists   to  be  excluded  from   the   religious  ^ 
peace,  and  requiring  the  Protestant  subjects  of  Ca-  | 
tholic'  princes  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.   This  I 
edict  was  carried  into  execution  by  force  of  arms  at 
Auo-sburg,  Ulm,  KauiFburen,  and  Ratisbon.      But ' 
the*^  dismission  of  Wallenstein,  which   was   almost 
unanimously  demanded  by  the  diet,  and  the  efforts 
of  Richelieu,  who  put  all  his  political  machinery  in 
motion,  in  order  to  secure  to  France  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  P^urope  and  to    limit  the  almost  over- 
whelming power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  finally  , 
the   power   of  Gustavus    Adolphus,    supported   by  ■ 
France  and  assisted  by  the  Protestants,  when  they  ; 
found  all  hopes  of  reconciliation  destroyed  by  the  \ 
siege  of   Magdeburg— all    contributed    to    prevent  I 
Ferdinand  from  carrying  his  plan  into   execution,  j 
The  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  victory  of  his 
own    son  the   arch-duke  Ferdinand  over    Bernard 
duke  of  Weimar,  at  Nordlingen,   and  the  separate 
peace  with  Saxony,  gave  him  the  prospect  of  an  ul- 
timate triumph  over  the  Protestants.    But  the  treat- 
ment of  the  elector  of  Treves,  who,  having  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  France  and  received 
French  troops  into  his  fortresses,  was   carried  off 
from   Luxembourg  by  the   Spanish  troops  by  the 
command  of  Ferdinand   and   Phihp  IV.,    and   the 
miu-der  of  the  French  garrison,  gave  France  a  pre- 
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text  for  an  immediate  war  with  Spain  and  Austria,  and 
Sweden  could  now  act  with  renewed  vigour.  Baner 
defeated  the  imjierial  and  Saxon  forces  at  Wittstock 
in  163(3,  and  drove  them  out  of  Hesse;  and  Fer- 
dinand died,  1637,  without  having  accomplished  his 
design  of  destroying  Protestantism  and  political 
freedom  in  Germany. 

His  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  the  victor  of  Nordlin- 
gen, succeeded  him,  and  was  more  disposed  to- 
wards peace  than  his  father.  Baner  and  Bernard, 
dukes  of  Weimar,  repeatedly  defeated  the  imperial 
troops.  Still,  however,  the  diet  aesembled  at  Ratis- 
bon in  1640  did  not  agree  to  a  peace.  Although 
Ferdinand  would  not  render  himself  subsen-ient  to 
the  interests  of  Spain. and  the  Jesuits,  and  though  he 
showed  much  spirit  in  the  diet,  yet  he  was  unable 
to  accomjilish  his  objects.  At  last  the  preliminaries 
of  Hamburgh  were  concluded  in  1641,  by  the  articLs 
of  which  a  general  congress  was  assembled  at  Mun- 
ster  and  Osnabriik,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a 
peace.  A  long  time  elapsed  before  this  congress 
commenced  its  session ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as 
there  was  no  truce,  the  war  continued  with  various 
success.  In  1648,  when  the  Swedes  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  possession  of  the  capital  of  Bohemia 
under  Wrangel,  Ferdinand  determined  to  accede  to 
the  peace.  He  soon  after  secured  the  election  of 
his  son,  Ferdinand  IV.,  as  king  of  the  Romans;  but 
that  prince  died  the  next  year.  In  the  diet  of  1653 
some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Shortly  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1657,  Ferdinand  concluded  a  league 
with  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes. 

FERDINAND  V.,  king  of  Arragon,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spanish  monarchs,  who  was  the 
son  of  King  John  II.,  and  was  born  in  1453.  By  his 
marriage  with  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  union  of  the  different  Spanish 
kingdoms,  which  was  finally  completed  forty-two 
years  later.  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  lived  together," 
says  a  historian,  "  not  like  a  couple  whose  united 
possessions  were  under  the  control  of  the  husband, 
but  like  two  monarchs  closely  and  voluntarily  united 
by  a  community  of  interests."  Isabella  allowed  her 
husband  no  other  share  in  the  government  of  Cas- 
tile than  the  privilege  of  affixing  his  signature  to  the 
decrees,  and  of  uniting  his  arms  with  her  own. 
With  Ximenes  they  raised  Spain  to  an  eminence 
which  she  had  never  before  attained.  After  a  bloody 
war  of  ten  years  they  conquered  Grenada,  the  only 
kingdom  of  which  the  Moors  yet  retained  possession 
in  Spain  ;  but  the  most  brilliant  event  of  their  reign 
was  the  discovery  of  America,  for  which  Isabella  had 
furnished  the  ships,  and  which  made  them  sovereigns 
of  a  new  world.  This  politic  prince  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Spanish  ascendency  in  Europe  by  the 
I  acquisition  of  Naples  in  1505,  by  means  of  his  ge- 
neral Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
.Navarre  in  1512;  but  his  policy  was  deceitful  and 
!  despotic.  These  stains  obscure  the  great  qualities 
■  which  made  him  the  first  monarch  of  his  time.  His 
'  efforts  to  aggrandize  himself  and  confirm  his  power, 
'  and  his  religious  Ijigotiy,  led  him  into  great  errors. 
j  For  the  purpose  of  domineering  over  the  consciences 
!  of  his  subjects,  he  instituted  the  court  of  the  in- 
quisition, not  perceiving  that  he  thus  gave  the 
clergy  a  jjower  which  they  would  soon  use  against 
the  monarch  himself.  Not  less  unjust  and  impolitic 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  aijd  the  banishment 
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of  the  Moors.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  Isahella 
lie  married  Germaine  de  Foix,  and  died  in  1 516  of 
the  dropsy,  produced  l)y  au  aphrodisiac  given  him 
by  his  second  wife. 

FERDINAND  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  was, 
born  in  1751,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Charles  III., 
king  of  Spain,  whom  he  succeeded  in  17o9  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands  on  the  I'ith  of  January, 
1767-  The  administration  had  hitherto  been  con- 
ducted by  a  council  of  regency  established  by  his 
father,  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
quis Tanucci,  previously  jirofessor  of  law  at  Pisa, 
and  his  education  and  that  of  his  elder  l)rother, 
Charles  IV.  of  S[)ain,  had  been  conducted  by  Prince 
Santo  Nicaudro,  a  man  of  honest  intentions  but  of 
limited  views.  Ferdinand  was  therefore  extremely 
ignorant,  and  could  never  be  induced  by  the  impor- 
tant events  of  the  age  to  give  up  hunting,  fishing, 
and  similar  pleasures,  so  commonly  the  occupation 
of  thosa  to  whom  they  should  be  the  least  familiar. 
While  a  child  Ferdinand  shov/ed  strong  inclinations 
towards  the  people,  often  inviting  boys  in  the  street 
to  visit  him,  &c.  On  feast  days  he  loved  to  play 
with  the  children  of  the  lazzaroni,  and  even  in  his 
later  days  used  to  enter  into  conversation  with  these 
people,  who  in  their  turn  called  him  by  the  familiar 
epithet  of  Long-nose,  he  having  the  nasal  elongation 
common  to  the  Si)anish  Bourbons.  Ferdinand  thus 
became  the  favourite  of  the  people.  In  1768  he 
married  Maria  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  his  wife  soon  acquired  a  decided 
influence  over  him.  Tanucci  was  slill  prime  minis- 
ter ;  but,  having  lost  the  favour  of  Charles  III.  of 
Spain,  he  gave  in  his  resignation  in  1777,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  marquis  Sambuca.  The  king  was 
now  prevailed  on  by  his  wife  to  engage  a  little  more 
in  the  affairs  of  government ;  but  he  did  nothing 
without  her  advice.  Sambuca  therefore  attempted 
to  alienate  the  king  from  his  wife  by  means  of  a 
beautiful  English  woman,  who  had  married  a  French- 
man at  Na])les ;  but  the  queen  discovered  the  plot, 
and  M.  and  Mme.  Goudar  were  banished  from  Na- 
ples. This  event  contributed  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fluence of  the  queen,  and  a  letter  of  Sambuca's  to 
Madrid,  in  which  he  gave  an  unfavoura!)le  account 
of  the  queen,  having  been  intercepted,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  his  native  city,  Palermo,  in  1784.  Acton, 
who  was  his  successor,  followed  implicitly  the  wishes 
of  the  queen ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Madiid  now  lost 
all  influence  in  that  of  Naples,  which  became  more 
closely  united  with  Austria  and  England.  But  the 
French  revolution  soon  involved  in  its  consequences 
this  country,  one  of  the  worst  governed  in  Europe. 
As  the  cabinet  of  Naples  hesitated  to  comply  with 
the  demand  of  France  to  renounce  all  connexion 
with  England,  La  Touche  appeared  with  a  French 
squadron  before  the  capital,  and  compelled  the  court 
to  accept  the  prescribed  conditions.  But  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XYI.  Ferdinand  joined  the  coalition 
against  France,  and  took  jmrt  in  the  general  war 
from  1793  to  1796.  After  two  years  of  peace  the 
victory  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  again  engaged  Ferdi- 
nand against  the  French,  who,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Neapolitans  under  General  Mack,  took  possession  of 
the  whole  kingdom  on  the  23d  of  January,  1790,  and 
proclaimed  the  Parthenopean  republic — an  act  which 
the  situation  of  afl'airs  i»robably  rendered  necessary, 


because  it  was  not  possible  to  e.stal)lish  a  new  mo- 
narchy. Yet  no  one  acquainted  witli  the  character 
of  the  Neapolitans  could  for  a  moment  have  ex- 
pected the  duration  of  the  republic.  The  court,  with 
Acton,  had  already  fled  to  Palermo.  But  in  June 
1799  the  capital  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
royahst  army  under  Cardinal  RufFo,  and  many  ad- 
herents of  the  rej)ublic  were  executed.  The  court 
did  not  return  to  Naples  till  January  1800,  when  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  first 
consul,  by  which  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  guaranteed. 

Notwithstanding  this,  by  the  peace  with  France, 
Naples  was  obhged  to  cede  the  Stato  dei  Presidj, 
&c.,  and  to  receive  French  troops  into  the  kingdom 
— a  measure  necessary  for  France,  on  account  of  the 
well-known  insincerity  of  the  Neapohtan  cabinet. 
In  the  treaty  of  neutrality  between  the  same  powers 
in  1 805,  Ferdinand  was  also  obliged  to  promise  not 
to  permit  the  landing  of  the  troops  of  the  belligerent 
powers  in  Naples.  In  November  1 805  an  Anglo- 
Russian  fleet  appeared  before  Naples,  and  12,000 
Russians  were  landed.  Napoleon  in  consequence 
sent  French  troops  into  the  Neapolitan  territory,  to 
punish  the  king  for  this  breach  of  the  treaty.  Ferdi- 
nand again  fled  to  Sicily,  in  1806,  where  he  maintain- 
ed himself  by  the  assistance  of  the  British ;  but,  the 
queen  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  latter,  Ferdi- 
nand, who  had  always  governed  merely  nominally, 
placed  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  son 
Francis.  The  imbecility  of  the  king,  whose  chief 
occupation  was  hunting  wild  boars  and  distributing 
the  best  pieces  among  his  favourites  in  a  formal  way, 
the  wretched  state  of  the  numerous  nobility,  and  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  court,  appear  from  all  the 
documents  of  that  time  relating  to  Sicily.  Queen 
Caroline  was  obliged  to  leave  Sicily  in  December 
1811,  and  went,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  to  Vienna, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  died  in  IS  14.  The 
English  then  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  again  into  his  own  hands,  and 
the  congress  of  Vienna  finally  re-established  Ferdi- 
nand in  all  his  rights  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
1814.  The  royal  family  once  more  entered  Naples 
in  June  1815;  and  Ferdinand,  on  the  r2th  of  Decem- 
ber, 18 16,  united  all  his  possessions  "on  this  side  the 
Faro"  and  "  on  the  other  side  the  Faro"  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  I.  In  November  1814  Ferdinand 
married  the  widowed  princess  of  Partana,  and  in 
1818  he  concluded  a  concordate  with  the  pope,  by 
which  the  long  disputes  between  Naples  and  Rome 
were  finally  settled.  After  the  Austrian  troops  who 
had  re-established  him  had  left  Naples,  the  Austrian 
general  Nugent  remained  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  He  abolished  the  French  organization  of 
the  troops,  by  which  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
odious ;  and  almost  all  the  good  regulations  which 
Joseph  and  Murat  had  established  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  education,  the  civilization  of  the 
lazzaroni,  &c.,  were  abolished.  In  1820  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  swear  to  support  the  constitution 
modelled  after  the  Spanish.  The  Austrian  arms, 
however,  enabled  him  to  disregard  his  oath  and 
solemn  promises;  and  they  re-estabhshed  him  (after 
he  had  been  obliged  again  to  leave  Naples)  in  the 
possession  of  absolute  power  in  1821.  He  died  in 
1825,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Francis  I. 
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was  born  in  May  1769,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the 
emperor  Leopold  XL,  as  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  on 
the  2nd  of  July,  17G0.     Tliis  prince,  whose  charac- 
ter was  at  once  mild  and  finn,  governed  his  country 
in  the  spirit  of  his  father.    As  a  friend  of  peace  and 
of  tlie  arts,  he  preserved  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
war  with  France,   and  was  the  first   sovereign  who 
acknowledged  the  French  republic  and  entered  into 
diplomatic  connexions  with  it.    This  policy  offended 
the  courts  of  England  and  Russia;   and  the  former 
government  in  September  1~93  required  the  grand- 
duke  to  cUsmiss  the  ambassador  of  the  republic,  and 
break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  ^\'ith  France. 
As  this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  the  British 
ambassador,  Lord  Hervey,  threatened  the  bombard- 
ment of  Leghorn,  and  a  descent  from  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Hood,  who  showed  himself  off  the  harbour, 
if  the  grand-duke  did  not  renounce  his  neutrality 
within  twelve  hours.     Tuscany  was  thus  obliged  to 
accede  to  the  coalition.     Ferdinand,  however,  still 
avoided    all   offensive    regulations,  and  would  not 
allow  the  fabrication  of  false  assignats  in  his  states. 
When  the  French  army  afterwards  took  possession 
of  Piedmont,  Ferdinand  was  the  first  sovereign  who 
seceded  from  the  coalition.     The  English,  however, 
violated  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  which  was  recog- 
nised by  France,  on  which  account  Bonaparte  took 
possession  of  Leghorn  in  June  1796,  and  seized  the 
English   property  there.      By  Avay   of  reprisal   an 
English  fleet  took  possession  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in 
Elba.     The  French  directory  wished  to  unite  Tus- 
cany with  the   Cisalpine  republic ;   but  the  grand- 
duke,   by    a    treaty   concluded    in    February    1797 
between  Manfredini  and   Bonaparte,  re-established  j 
the  neutrality  of  his  states,  upon  which  the  English 
abandoned  Porto  Ferrajo  and  the  French  Leghorn.  I 
Ferdinand  paid   a  sum   of  money   to  the   French  I 
government,    and   sent   some   masterpieces   of  art, 
among  which  was  the  Venus  de  Medici,  from  the  I 
Florentine  gallery  to  the  museum  of  Paris.      The  { 
intrigues  of  the  revolutionary  party  having  rendered  | 
it  necessary  for  him  to  arrest  many  of  his  own  sub-  [ 
jects  and  to  banish  those  foreigners  who  fomented  ' 
these  disturbances,   the  French  directory  demanded 
of  him  in  the  beginning  of  179S  a  definitive  declara-  ' 
tion  of  war  or  alliance.     The  troops  of  the  king  of  , 
Naples  then  took  possession  of  Leghorn  in  Decem- 
ber ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  payment  of  large  sums 
of  money  that  the  grand-duke   could  j)rocure  their  : 
removal,  when  the  French  troops  under  vSerrurier  j 
also   evacuated  Tuscany.      In    consequence   of  the  I 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  France  de- 
clared war  against  Austria  and  Tuscany  in  March  i 
1799,  and  again  occupied  the  grand- duchy.     Ferdi- 
nand retired  to  Vienna;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville  he  surrendered  Tuscany,  receiving  as  an  indem-  - 
nity,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the  duchy  of  Saltzburg, 
with   the   dignity  of  elector,  Berchtesgaden,  three 
quarters  of  EichstJidt,  and  half  of  Passau,  the  united  j 
revenue  of  which  amounted  to  only  half  of  that  of 
Tuscany.     By  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  took 
jilace  in  1805,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  electo- 
rate  to   Austria  and  Bavaria,    receiving   in   return 
Wurtzburg. 

By  his  accession  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
he  lost  his  dignity  of  elector,  and  was  made  grand- 
duke  of  Wurtzburg.  The  peace  which  took  place  in 
IS  14  restored  him  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  between  the 


commissioners  of  Joachim  Murat  and  the  grand- 
duke,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  added  to  Tuscany 
the  Stato  dei  Presidj,  the  part  of  Elba  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  some  other 
districts.  On  the  second  occupation  of  Paris,  the 
masterpieces  of  art  which  had  been  carried  off  from 
the  Florentine  gallery  were  restored.  The  grand- 
duke  was  once  more  obliged  to  leave  his  capital  in 
1815,  when  Joachim  Murat,  with  the  design  of  effect- 
ing the  independence  of  Italy,  took  the  field  against 
Austria.  Ferdinand  retired  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn, 
but  returned  to  Florence  in  April  1815,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  by  the  Austrian  general 
Count  Nugent,  at  Pistoia.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1817  it  was  provided  that,  on  the  death  of  Maria 
Louisa,  arch-duchess  of  Parma,  Lucca  should  also 
be  added  to  Tuscany,  on  condition  that  the  arch- 
duke should  cede  to  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  his  Bohe- 
mian states.  Ferdinand  lost  his  first  wife,  a  Neapo- 
litan princess,  in  1802,  and  married  in  1821  Mary  of 
Saxony,  the  eldest  sister  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
He  died  in  June  1824. 

FERDINAND  VII.— It  is  very  difl^cult  to  attain 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  individuals  in 
high  stations.  Few  men  have  been  portrayed  oftener 
than  the  late  king  of  Spain,  and  fewer  have  been  so 
imperfectly  understood.  Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  as  he  styled  himself,  was  the 
son  of  Charles  IV.  and  of  Maria  Louisa  de  Bourbon, 
daughter  of  the  infant  of  Spain,  Don  Philip,  grand- 
duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  son  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain ;  consequently  Maria  Louisa  was  cousin  and 
wife  of  Charles  IV.,  and  mother  and  second  cousin 
of  Ferdinand,  who  was  born  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1784.  The  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain  has  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  which  capacity  he  was  re- 
cognised in  December  1789  by  the  cortes  of  the 
kingdom.  Ferdinand  VII.  was  born  with  a  very 
weak  and  sickly  constitution,  and  suffered  a  variety 
of  maladies  during  his  infancy.  The  preceptors  of 
his  youth  were  all  men  of  great  merit.  The  cele- 
brated canon  Escoiquiz  was  his  teacher  in  ethics, 
moral  philosophy,  and  history ;  and  the  celebrated 
father  Miguel  Scio,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
translation  of  the  Bible,  elected  bishop  of  Segovia, 
and  a  man  of  much  learning,  superintended  his  re- 
ligious and  biblical  studies.  He  received  lessons  in 
military  tactics  from  Colonel  Maturana,  an  officer 
of  artillery,  and  a  highly  meritorious  character. 
Scarcely  had  Ferdinand  passed  through  the  dangers 
of  infancy  when  he  began  to  experience  the  hatred 
of  his  mother.  This  hatred  was  inspired  by  the 
prince  of  peace  (Godoy),  who  saw  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  his  ambition  in  the  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown.  Ferdinand  was  constantly  persecuted,  and 
his  youth  may  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  the 
midst  of  tribulations.  He  was  for  several  years  de- 
prived of  all  communication  and  correspondence, 
except  with  the  few  imbecile  courtiers  who  were 
appointed  to  watch  his  person.  In  ISOl  he  was 
man-ied  to  Maria  Antonia  Theresa  of  Bourbon,  a 
princess  of  Naples,  his  cousin.  This  princess  was 
highly  accomplished,  and  possessed  an  elevated 
mind  and  great  independence  of  character  ;  but  Fer- 
dinand, under  the  influence  of  the  dukes  of  San 
Carlos  and  Infantado,  became  jealous  of  his  wife, 
and  even  offered  her  some  gross  insults.  After  a 
most    difl[icult  labour  and  long   sickness,    during 
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which  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  she  fell 
a  victim  to  violent  medicine,  and  died  on  the  21st  of 
May,  ISUG.  An  apothecary  of  the  court  shot  himself 
some  months  after,  leaving  a  written  paper,  in  which 
he  confessed  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  death  of 
the  princess. 

Ferdinand  was  married  a  second  time,  in  1816,  to 
Maria  Isabel  of  Braganza,  princess  of  Portugal,  who 
died  in  December  18 IS  in  a  fit.  He  married  a  third 
time,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1819,  Maria  Joseph 
Amelia,  a  princess  of  Saxony,  who  died  in  1829. 
His  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina,  who  was  born  in 
ISOO,  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples. 

A  short  time  after  the  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Charles  IV.  took  place  Ferdinand  was  arrested, 
and  a  process  was  instituted  to  discover  the  authors 
of  the  plot ;  but,  after  a  great  deal  of  scandal,  the 
natural  goodness  of  Charles  induced  him  to  pardon 
Ferdinand.  Several  persons  of  rank  \vere  e.xiled, 
among  them  the  dukes  of  San  Carlos  and  Infantado. 

Napoleon  was  consulted  by  Ferdinand  in  the 
year  1807,  and  Count  Beauharnais,  the  amljassador 
of  Napoleon,  promised  Ferdinand' the  support  of  his 
master,  but  the  project  being  discovered  it  was 
frustrated.  The  people,  who  hated  Godoy,  thinking 
that  all  the  harsh  treatment  which  Ferdinand  expe- 
rienced was  the  efl'ect  of  the  machinations  of  the 
prince  of  peace  and  the  queen,  began  to  talk  publicly 
of  the  misfortunes  of  Ferdinand ;  and  neither  the 
decrees  of  Charles  IV.  of  the  30th  of  October,  I8O7, 
in  which  he  announced  to  the  nation  the  conduct  of 
his  son,  nor  the  step  taken  by  his  majesty,  of  mak- 
ing Napoleon  the  arbitrator  bptween  his  son  and 
himself,  could  induce  the  nation  to  believe  that  his 
son  was  in  the  wrong.  From  this  time  the  prince 
of  Asturias  was  the  people's  idol;  and  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1808,  Charles  was  forced  to  abdicate  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  son.  Immediately  after  the 
abdication,  the  ex-king,  with  his  queen,  departed  for 
France,  and  shortly  after  Ferdinand  VII.  received 
an  invitation  to  go  to  Burgos  to  meet  Napoleon. 
The  new  king  departed  from  Madrid  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Burgos  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  should  go  as  far  as  Vittoria, 
and  thence  to  Bayonne,  in  France.  At  Bayonne  he 
abdicated,  not  as  is  commonly  believed,  in  conse- 
quence of  force  being  used,  but  after  mature  reflec- 
tion, and  having  previously  taken  the  advice  of 
several  of  the  grandees  and  other  persons  of  rank 
there,  after  which  the  crown  was  conferred  by 
Napoleon  on  his  brother  Joseph,  then  king  of 
Naples.  The  grandees,  tribunals,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  old  cortes  of  the  kingdom,  swore  obedience 
to  the  new  king ;  and  Ferdinand  was  sent  to 
Valengay,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1813,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
with  Napoleon  in  the  month  of  December,  he  re- 
turned to  Spain.  Thus  released  from  a  captivity  of 
six  years,  the  young  monarch  in  company  with  his 
uncle  the  infant  Don  Antonio,  and  his  brother  Don 
Carlos,  a  confessor,  and  several  of  his  attendants, 
1  cached  the  Catalonian  frontier  on  the  24  th  of  March, 
1814.  Marshal  Suchet  was  charged  with  the  safe 
conduct  of  the  king  to  the  frontiers ;  and,  on  the 
latter's  arrival  at  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  territory, 
the  decree  of  the  cortes  and  of  the  regency  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  him. 

During  his  journey  nothing  could  exceed  the  kind 
and  pateinal  tone  of  Ferdinand.     He  gave  the  most 


unequivocal  assurances  that,  as  the  common  father 
of  his  people,  he  had  determined  to  collect  the  mem- 
bers of  every  party  under  the  royal  mantle  and  to 
form  of  them  but  one  party.  He  professed  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  adopted  respecting  his  approach  to  the  capital, 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  his  conduct ;  nor 
did  he  exercise  a  single  act  of  sovereignty  while  he 
remained  in  Catalonia.  Taking  into  view  the  liberal 
professions  made  by  Ferdinand  at  that  time,  with  his 
subsequent  conduct,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  his  pro- 
ceedings then  to  any  other  motives  than  those  of  the 
basest  hypocrisy.  Instead  of  taking  the  road  pre- 
scribed by  the  cortes,  through  Valencia,  the  king 
went  by  Saragossa,  alleging,  as  the  reason  of  this 
change,  his  anxiety  to  view  the  ruins  of  that  cele- 
brated city,  and  thus  pay  a  compliment  to  its  brave 
inhabitants.  At  length  however  he  proceeded  to 
Valencia,  where  he  fixed  his  abode,  avoiding  Madrid 
and  maintaining  the  most  alarming  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  constitution,  which  he  had  been  requested 
and  required  to  accept.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon 
went  to  obtain  his  signature  and  oath;  but,  on  being 
admitted  to  an  audience,  the  king  insisted  on  his 
conforming  to  the  ceremony  of  ancient  usage,  that 
of  kissing  his  hand  as  a  token  of  vassallage.  This 
act  was  forbidden  by  the  cortes.  The  cardinal  kissed 
his  hand  and  was  nevertheless  exiled,  with  the  loss 
of  a  great  j)art  of  his  ecclesiastical  emoluments.  At 
length  Ferdinand  judged  himself  strong  enough,  and 
his  decree  of  Valencia  was  issued.  The  cortes  were 
denounced  as  an  illegal  body.  The  decree  among 
other  things  says,  "  But,  concerning  the  labours  of 
the  present  assembly,  I  declare  that  my  royal  inten- 
tion is,  not  only  not  to  swear  or  accede  to  the  said 
constitution  or  to  any  decree  of  the  general  and  ex- 
traordinary cortes,  and  of  the  ordinary  at  the  present 
sitting  (those,  to  wit,  which  derogate  from  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  my  sovereignty  established  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  under  which  the  nation 
has  lived  in  times  past),  but  to  pronounce  that  con- 
stitution and  such  decrees  null  and  of  no  effect,  now 
or  at  any  other  time,  as  if  such  decrees  and  acts  had 
never  passed,  and  that  they  are  entirely  abrogated, 
and  without  any  obligation  on  my  people  and  sub- 
jects, of  whatever  class  or  condition,  to  fulfil  or  ob- 
serve them."  This  perfidious  decree  ended  by  de- 
claring that  the  session  of  the  cortes  had  ceased,  and 
that  whoever  should  oppose  this  royal  decree  should 
be  held  guilty  of  high  treason  and  punished  with  an 
infamous  death.  From  the  promulgation  of  the  de- 
crees may  be  dated  what  has  not  unappropriately 
been  denominated  the  reign  of  terror.  Ferdinand, 
supported  by  traitors  to  their  oaths,  pursued  the 
most  despotical  course  from  1814  till  1820.  During 
those  six  years  a  vast  number  of  patriots  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  the  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
were  thronged  with  the  most  virtuous  Spaniards,  and 
the  foreign  ministers  did  not  make  the  least  attempt 
to  save  the  numerous  victims  of  this  most  cruel  des- 
potism. Ferdinand  accepted  the  constitution  with 
cheerfulness  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March,  1820, 
and  issued  his  first  decree  with  the  same  appearance 
of  good  will  as  he  had  done  the  memorable  one  of 
July  1815,  re-establishing  the  inquisition.  During 
the  time  of  the  constitution  he  was  constantly  plotting 
its  destruction,  as  several  chiefs  of  the  royalists  who 
were  punished,  and  others  who  were  not,  declared  on 
their  trials. 
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When  the  armies  of  France  entered  Spain  in  1823, 
he  left  Madrid  for  Seville,  where  he  remained  for  a 
few  months,  and  where  he  issued  his  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  Spaniards,  young  and  old,  to  take  up  arras 
and  defend  the  country  and  its  liberties.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  French  to  Seville  made  the  removal  of 
the  government  to  Cadiz,  the  cradle  of  Spanish  liberty, 
necessary ;  but  his  majesty  refused  to  depart,  under 
the  plea  that  his  conscience  did  not  permit  him  so 
to  aggravate  the  evils  of  his  people ;  however  he  was 
willing  to  go  as  a  simple  individual.  A  regency  was 
formed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  king  went  to  Cadiz.  While  there  he  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria  by  means  of  kites.  This  correspond- 
ence was  continued  for  some  time  till  the  authori- 
ties put  an  end  to  it  by  sending  up  other  kites  ;  the 
inhabitants  also  raised  them  in  great  numbers.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  king  was  restored  to  his 
dignity  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  city.  Ferdinand 
died  in  1832,  and  shortly  before  his  death  revoked  the 
Salique  law  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  who  is  now 
queen  of  Spain. 

FERDUSI,  or  FERDOUSI,  TSHAK  BEN 
SCHERIFFSCHAH,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the 
Persians,  M'ho  was  born  at  Thus,  and  flourished 
about  A.  D.  1020.  His  curiosity  was  e.\cited  and 
gratified  by  the  ancient  history  of  Persia,  and  he  de- 
termined to  adorn  it  with  the  charms  of  A'erse.  On 
account  of  some  difhcidties  he  went  to  Ghizne 
(Ghazne),  where  the  sultan  Mahmoud  then  held  his 
court,  and  attracted  and  collected  the  poets  and 
learned  men  by  his  patronage.  He  entered  the  gar- 
dens of  the  royal  palace,  and  found  Anasari,  the  poet 
of  the  sultan,  in  one  of  the  arbours,  with  two  of  his 
disciples,  engaged  in  making  extempore  verses.  Fer- 
flusi  approached  them  and  joined  them  in  their  occu- 
pation. Anasari,  astonished  to  hear  a  stranger  in 
peasant's  clothing  express  himself  with  so  much 
elegance,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  dis- 
covered the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  informed  the 
sultan.  Mahmoud  afterwards  ordered  him  to  finish 
the  Persian  work,  the  ancient  "  Shanameh"  or  "  Bas- 
tanameh,"  literally.  The  Old  Book,  -which  contains 
the  history  of  Persia,  and  which  had  been  begun  by 
Dakiki,  and  continued  a  century  later  by  Ansseri, 
promising  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse.  Fer- 
dusi  devoted  ten  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to 
this  work,  and  produced  a  historical  poem  of  60,000 
verses,  entitled  "  Shanameh,"  or  Boole  of  the  Kings, 
containing  the  history  of  the  Persians  from  Nour- 
shirvan  to  Yezdegerd,  and  consisting  properly  of  a 
succession  of  historical  epics.  The  achievements  of 
the  hero  Uustan,  the  Persian  Hercides,  form  one  of 
the  finest  episodes.  Ferdusi  presented  his  poem  to 
the  sultan,  whose  favour  had  been  alienated  by  the 
calumnies  of  the  enemies  of  the  poet,  and  who  gave 
him  only  a  piece  of  silver  for  each  verse.  Indignant 
at  this  treatment,  Ferdusi  struck  out  a  number  of 
verses  in  praise  of  Mahmoud,  which  he  had  inserted 
in  his  poem,  and  composed  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
sultan.  Compelled  to  fly,  he  retired  to  Thus,  where 
he  lived  in  conceahnent.  Meantime  Mahmoud  be- 
came sensible  of  his  injustice;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained lliat  Ferdusi  was  still  alive  and  in  want,  he 
ordered  twelve  camels  loaded  with  rich  presents  to 
be  sent  to  the  poet.  They  arrived  at  the  door  of  his 
house  as  his  corpse  was  brought  out  for  burial.  The 
"  Shanameh"  is  one  of  the  finest  Asiatic  poems.   No 


work  in  the  Persian  language  can  be  compared  with 
it.  It  is  inestimable  as  a  history,  although  as  yet 
but  little  used. 

FERGUSON,  ADAM,  an  eminent  Scottish  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1724.  He  completed  his  scholastic 
education  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  afterwards  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  forty-second  regiment.  In  1759 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  moral  philosophy 
chair.  In  1767  he  published  his  "  Essay  on  Civil 
Society,"  a  subjact  intimately  connected  both  with 
his  studies  and  his  professional  pursuits.  This, 
v.'hich  is  liis  first  work  in  point  of  time,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  both  his 
contemporaries  and  the  public.  The  university  ac- 
cordingly hastened  to  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  soon  derived  no  small  accession  of  splendour 
from  his  increasing  celebrity.  Soon  after  this  he 
'once  more  revisited  his  native  village,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  married  the  niece  of  Dr. 
Black,  a  young  lady  who  came,  like  his  own  mother, 
from  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  and  whose  maiden  name 
was  Burnet. 


Dr.  Ferguson's  second  work,  consisting  of  "  In- 
stitutes, or  a  Synopsis  of  Lectures,"  was  pub- 
lished nearly  about  the  same  time,  for  the  use  of  the 
students  in  his  class.  It  served  them  at  once  as  a 
text-book  for  reference,  and  a  chart  for  directing 
their  course  in  the  various  branches  of  moral  and 
political  science  through  which  they  were  destined 
to  steer  under  his  management.  As  his  situation 
became  daily  more  prosi)erous,  and  independence,  if 
not  affluence,  was  now  within  his  grasp,  he  selected 
a  country  residence,  where  he  occasionally  resided 
during  the  vacation,  and  amused  himself  with  view- 
ing and  participating  in  the  labours  of  his  little 
farm.  In  town  he  was  enabled  to  cultivate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  of  his  countrymen  as  were 
likely  to  prove  servicealde  or  agreeable  either  by 
their  influence  or  their  abilities ;  indeed  his  merits 
were  so  generally  acknowledged  as  to  make  him 
courted  by  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons. 

In  1773  Dr.  Ferguson  went  to  the  continent,  and 
afterwards  was  appointed  to  an  official  office  in 
America.     Dr.  Ferguson,  at  an  advanced  period  of 
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life,  conceived  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  visiting 
Rome  and  viewing  in  person  the  scenes  of  those 
great  events  which  he  had  described  in  liis  History. 
He  accordingly  repaired  once  more  to  the  continent, 
and  visited  I3erlin  and  Vienna,  in  both  of  which 
cities  he  was  received  with  great  attention  and  po- 
liteness, in  consequence  of  letters  of  introduction 
from  a  pupil  who  had  been  recently  there.  He  then 
proceeded  southward,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
events  of  the  French  revolution  from  residing  long 
abroad. 

On  his  return  once  more  to  his  native  country  Dr. 
Ferguson  settled  at  St.  Andrew's,  a  place  endeared 
to  him  from  early  habits,  and  admirably  fitted,  in- 
deed, for  the  retirement  of  a  literary  man  in  easy 
circumstances.  Here  he  was  enabled  to  converse 
with  many  able  scholars  belonging  to  the  university, 
and  also  to  visit  a  number  of  agreeable  and  well- 
informed  persons,  who  like  himself  had  been  induced 
to  sojourn  in  this  place.  It  was  here  that  Dr.  Fer- 
guson spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease, 
comfort,  and  happiness.  His  company  was  still 
courted  by  all  around  him ;  and  death,  instead  of 
assailing  him  suddenly  by  means  of  acute  and  pain- 
ful diseases,  approached  his  couch  gradually  and 
without  terror.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  life  at 
an  age  which  may  be  deemed  patriarchal,  dying  Fe- 
bruary 22d,  1816. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  the  author  of  many  works,  but 
he  is  best  known  by  his  "  History  of  the  Roman 
Republic,"  which  has  had  an  immense  sale  from  the 
time  of  its  pubhcation.  His  "  Treatise  on  Moral 
and  Political  Science"  is  also  a  valuable  work.  He 
was  eager  on  all  occasions  to  "  vindicate  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,"  of  which  we  may  take  an  example  in 
his  best  style. 

"  All  nature  is  connected,"  says  he,  "  and  the 
world  itself  consists  of  parts,  which,  like  the  stones 
of  an  arch,  mutually  support,  and  are  supported. 
This  order  of  things  consists  of  movements,  which, 
in  a  state  of  counteraction  and  apparent  disturbance, 
mutually  regulate  and  balance  one  another.  Ele- 
ments that  sink  by  their  weight  are  raised  by  evapo- 
ration ;  the  hardest  bodies  are  subject  to  dissolution, 
or,  in  the  form  of  dust  suspended  in  water  or  air, 
partake  of  the  volubility  of  these  fluids.  Vapours 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  are  wafted  over 
land  by  the  winds ;  and  the  clouds  which  they  form 
under  various  changes  of  temperature  are  made  to 
discharge  part  of  their  moisture  to  nourish  the  race 
of  plants  and  animals. 

"  The  descending  fluid,  that  would  penetrate  the 
pores  of  the  earth  to  its  centre,  is  intercepted  by  im- 
penetrable strata  of  rock  or  of  clay,  from  which  it 
gushes  on  the  declivity  of  hills  in  the  form  of 
springs,  and  descends  in  rivulets  and  streams  to  the 
ocean,  from  which  it  is  again  raised,  to  burst  upon 
the  earth  in  rain  and  storms.  Thus,  what  appears 
the  war  of  the  elements  is  the  peace  of  that  world 
they  compose.  The  winds  are  instruments  of  bene- 
ficence. Rain  and  snow  are  the  gifts  of  bounty.  What 
seems  to  be  irregular  is  the  perfection  of  order ;  the 
rugged  crag  and  broken  hill  give  a  sheltered  recess 
to  many  inhabitants,  and,  in  all  their  asperity,  fit  u]) 
the  residence  of  animals  and  adorn  the  prospect  for 
man." 

This  quotation  may  also  be  considered  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  style  and  manner  which  distin- 
guished the  amiable  authoF,  and  rivettcd  the  atten- 
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tion  of  his  admiring  auditors.     The  folloAving  also 
exhibits  another  example  of  his  composition : — 

"  While  the  quadruped  has  the  trunk  of  his  body 
parallel  with  the  ground  and  bearing  on  four  sup- 
ports, man  carries  from  afar  the  aspect  of  a  column 
erected  on  a  naiTow  base.  Whatever  be  the  posture 
to  which  he  has  recourse  for  repose,  he  is  ever  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  motion,  observation,  expression, 
or  action  of  any  sort,  to  raise  himself  on  end,  and  is 
furnished  with  articulations  and  muscles  to  assume 
this  posture  and  to  retain  it  Avith  ease  and  safety. 
He  alone,  of  all  the  animals,  exhibits  the  distinction 
of  hand  and  foot :  the  first  an  instrument  of  art,  a 
weapon  of  defence,  and  an  organ  of  expression  ;  the 
other  fitly  shaped  for  a  base  on  which  he  may  stand, 
or  with  which  he  may  practise  the  step  that  pro- 
trudes him  along  in  his  walk.  Other  animals  are 
either  four-footed  or  four-handed,  according  as  they 
are  destined  to  tread  upon  the  ground,  or,  subsist- 
ing in  woods,  to  climb  aloft  on  the  branches  of  trees, 
from  which  to  gather  their  food. 

"  Next  to  the  general  aspect  and  carriage  of  the 
person,  the  form  and  capacity  of  the  head  and  coun- 
tenance give  its  most  conspicuous  distinction  to  the 
human  figure.  A  dome  comparatively  larger  and 
more  capacious  than  the  skull  of  any  other  animal 
is  raised  over  the  features  of  the  countenance,  in 
which  are  collected  many  organs  of  perception  or 
expression  that  connect  immediately  with  the  feel- 
ings and  operations  of  mind.  In.stead  of  the  muzzle 
or  snout  projecting  forward  into  a  species  of  forceps 
or  pincers,  which  distinguish  the  brute,  the  corres- 
ponding parts  in  the  human  figure  are  retired  among 
the  features  in  the  countenance,  become  an  organ  of 
speech,  or,  next  to  the  eye  itself,  have  the  most 
powerful  eftect  in  the  silent  expression  which  often 
results  from  the  general  state  of  the  features." 

FERGUSON,  JAMES.— This  extraordinary  self- 
educated  individual  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
itinerant  teacher  of  popular  science  in  our  island, and  his 
labours  paved  the  way  for  the  extraordinary  diffusion  of 
natural  and  mechanical  j)hilosophy  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  the  present  period.  The  life  of  Fergu- 
son was  one  of  considerable  vicissitude,  and  it  is  so 
simply  and  admirably  displayed  in  tlie  sketch  written 
by  himself  and  prefixed  by  the  editor  of  the  present 
work  to  his  edition  of  "  Ferguson's  Lectures"  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  it  as  it  stands : — 

I  was  born  (he  says)  in  the  year  1710,  a  few  miles 
from  Keith,  a  little  tillage  in  Bamfl^shire,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  can  with  jileasure  say  that 
my  parents,  though  poor,  were  religious  and  honest, 
lived  in  good  repute  with  all  who  knew  them,  and 
died  with  good  characters. 

As  my  father  had  nothing  to  support  a  large  family 
but  his  daily  labour  and  the  profits  arising  from  a 
few  acres  of  land  which  he  rented,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  could  bestow  much  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children  ;  yet  they  were  not  neglected  ; 
for,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  taught  tliem  to  read  and 
write.  And  it  was  while  he  was  teaching  my  elder 
brother  to  read  the  Scotch  Catechism  thatl  acquired 
my  reading.  Ashamed  to  ask  my  father  to  instruct 
me,  I  used,  when  he  and  my  brother  were  abroad,  to 
take  the  Catechism  and  stuciv  the  lesson  which  h^- 
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had  been  teaching  my  brother  ;  and  when  any 
difficulty  occurred,  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  old 
woman,  who  gave  me  such  help  as  enabled  me  to 
read  tolerably  well  before  my  father  had  thought  of 
teaching  me. 

Some  time  after  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
me  reading  by  myself;  he  thereupon  gave  me  further 
instruction  and  also  taught  me  to  write,  which,  with 
about  three  months  1  afterwards  had  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Keith,  was  all  the  education  I  ever  received. 

My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  odd  accident. 
When  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  apart  of  the 
roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father,  desirous 
of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop  and  lever  to  an  upright 
spar  to  raise  it  to  its  former  situation  ;  and,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  I  saw  him,  without  considering 
the  reason,  lift  up  the  ponderous  roof  as  if  it  had 
been  a  small  weight.  I  attributed  this  at  first  to  a 
degree  of  strength  that  excited  my  terror  as  well  as 
wonder;  but,  thinkingfurther  of  the  matter,  I  recol- 
lected that  he  had  applied  his  strength  to  that  end  of 
the  lever  which  \\'as  furthest  from  the  prop  ;  and, 
finding  on  enquiry  that  this  was  the  means  whereby 
the  seeming  wonder  was  eifected,  I  began  making 
levers  (which  I  then  called  bars),  and,  by  applying 
weights  to  them  difl!erent  ways,  I  found  the  power 
gained  by  my  bar  was  just  in  jiroportion  to  the  lengths 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  bar  on  either  side  of  the 
prop.  I  then  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that,  by 
means  of  this  bar,  a  weight  could  be  raised  but  a  very 
little  way.  On  this  I  soon  imagined  that,  by  pulhng 
round  a  wheel,  the  weight  might  be  raised  to  any 
height  by  tying  a  rope  to  the  weight,  and  winding 
the  rope  round  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  that  the 
power  gained  must  be  just  as  great  as  the  wheel  was 
broader  than  the  axle  was  thick,  and  found  it  to  be 
exactly  so,  by  hanging  one  weight  to  a  rope  put  round 
the  wheel  and  another  to  the  rope  that  coiled  round 
the  axle.  So  that  in  these  two  machines  it  appeared 
very  plain  that  their  advantage  was  as  great  as  the 
space  gone  through  by  the  working  power  exceeded 
the  space  gone  through  by  the  weight,  and  this  pro- 
perty I  also  thought  must  take  place  in  a  wedge  for 
cleaving  wood ;  but  then  I  happened  not  to  think 
of  the  screw.  By  means  of  a  turning  lathe  which 
my  father  had,  and  sometimes  used,  and  a  little  knife, 
I  was  enabled  to  make  wheels  and  other  things  ne- 
cessary for  my  purpose. 

I  then  wrote  a  short  account  of  these  machines 
and  sketched  out  figures  of  them  with  a  pen,  ima- 
gining it  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  written,  but  found  my  mistake  when  I  after- 
wards showed  it  to  a  gentleman,  who  told  me  that 
these  things  were  known  long  before,  and  showed  me 
a  printed  book  in  which  they  were  treated  of;  and  I 
was  much  pleased  when  I  found  that  my  account 
(so  far  as  I  had  carried  it)  agreed  with  the  principles 
of  mechanics  in  the  book  he  showed  me.  And  from 
that  time  my  mind  preserved  a  constant  tendency  to 
improve  in  that  science. 

But  as  my  father  could  not  afford  to  maintain  me 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  of  these  matters  only,  and  I 
was  rather  too  young  and  weak  for  hard  labour,  he 
put  me  out  to  a  neighbour  to  keep  sheep,  which  I 
continued  to  do  for  some  years,  and  in  that  time  I 
used  to  study  the  stars  in  the  night.  In  the  day- 
tirne  I  amused  myself  by  making  models  of  mills, 
spinning-wheels,  and  such  other  things  as  I  happened 
to  see. 
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I  then  went  to  serve  a  considerable  farmer  in  the 
neigh boui'hood  whose  name  was  James  (jilashan.  I 
found  him  very  kind  and  indulgent,  but  he  soon  ob- 
served that,  in  the  evenings  when  my  work  was  over, 
I  went  into  a  field  with  a  blanket  about  me,  lay  down 
on  my  back,  and  stretched  a  thread  with  small  beads 
upon  it,  at  arms'  length,  between  my  eye  and  the 
stars,  sliding  the  beacls  upon  it  till  they  hid  such 
and  such  stars  from  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  their 
apparent  distances  from  one  another;  and  then, 
laying  a  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  the  stars 
thereon  by  the  beads  according  to  their  respective 
positions,  having  a  candle  by  me.  My  master  at  first 
laughed  at  me,  but  when  I  explained  my  meaning  to 
him  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on  ;  and,  that  I  might 
make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of  what  I  had  done 
in  the  night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself.  I  shall 
always  have  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  that  man. 

One  day  he  happened  to  send  me  with  a  message 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Gilchrist,  minister  at  Keith,  to 
whom  I  had  been  known  from  my  childhood.  I 
carried  my  star  papers  to  show  them  to  him,  and 
found  him  looking  over  a  large  parcel  of  maps,  which 
I  surveyed  with  great  pleasure  as  they  were  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  then  told  me  that  the  earth  is 
round  like  a  ball  and  explained  the  map  of  it  to  me. 
I  requested  him  to  lend  me  that  map  to  take  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  evenings.  He  cheerfully  consented  to 
this,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  pair  of  compasses, 
a  ruler,  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  dismissing  me  with 
an  injunction  not  to  neglect  my  master's  business  by 
copying  the  map,  which  I  might  keep  as  long  as  I 
pleased. 

For  this  pleasant  employment  my  master  gave  me 
more  time  than  I  could  reasonably  expect,  and  often 
took  the  threshing-flail  out  of  my  hands  and  worked 
himself,  while  I  sat  by  him  in  the  barn  busy  with  my 
compasses,  ruler,  and  pen. 

When  I  had  finished  the  copy  I  asked  leave  to 
carry  home  the  map ;  he  told  me  I  was  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  might  stay  two  hours  to  converse  with  the 
minister.  In  my  way  thither  I  happened  to  pass  by 
the  school  at  which  I  had  been  before,  and  saw  a 
genteel-looking  man,  whose  name  I  afterwards 
learned  was  Cantley,  painting  a  sun-dial  on  the  wall. 
I  stopped  awhile  to  observe  him,  and  the  school- 
master,  came  out  and  asked  me  what  ])arcel  it  was 
that  I  had  under  my  arm.  I  showed  him  the  map, 
and  the  copy  I  had  made  of  it,  wherewith  he  appeared 
to  be  very  well  pleased,  and  asked  me  whether  I 
should  not  like  to  learn  of  Mr.  Cantley  to  make  sun- 
dials. Mr.  Cantley  looked  at  the  copy  of  the  map 
and  commended  it  much,  telling  the  schoolmaster 
(Mr.  John  Skinner)  that  it  was  a  ])ity  I  did  not  meet 
with  notice  and  encouragement.  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  to  be  quite 
affable  and  communicative,  which  made  me  think  I 
should  be  extremely  happy  if  I  could  be  further  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

I  then  proceeded  with  the  map  to  the  minister  and 
showed  him  the  copy  of  it.  While  we  were  con- 
versing together,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Thomas 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Achoynaney,  happened  to  come  in, 
and  the  minister  immediately  introduced  me  to  him, 
showing  him  what  I  had  done.  He  expressed  great 
satisfaction,  asked  me  some  questions  about  the  con- 
struction of  maps,  and  told  me  that,  if  I  would  go  and 
live  at  his  house,  he  would  order  his  butler,  Alex- 
nder  Cantley,  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
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seen  painting  the  sun-dial,  and  of  whom  I  had  al- 
ready conceived  a  very  high  opinion,  I  told  Squire 
Grant  that  I  should  rejoice  to  he  at  his  house  as  soon 
as  the  time  was  expired  for  which  I  was  engaged  with 
my  present  master.  He  very  politely  offered  to  put 
one  in  my  place  ;  hut  this  I  declined. 

When  the  term  of  my  servitude  was  out  I  left  my 
good  master  and  went  to  the  gentleman's  house, 
where  I  quickly  found  myself  with  a  most  humane 
good  family.  Mr.  Cantley  the  butler  soon  became 
my  friend,  and  continued  so  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  I  was  ac- 
quainted with,  or  perhaps  ever  shall  see  ;  for  he  was 
a  complete  master  of  arithmetic,  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, a  master  of  music  on  every  known  instrument 
except  the  harp,  understood  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek,  let  blood  extremely  well,  and  could  even  pre- 
scribe as  a  physician  upon  any  urgent  occasion.  He 
was  what  is  generally  called  self-taught ;  but  I  think 
he  might  with  much  greater  propriety  have  been 
termed  God  Almighty's  scholar. 

He  immediately  began  to  teach  me  decimal  arith- 
metic and  algebra ;  for  I  had  already  learned  vulgar 
arithmetic,  at  my  leisure  hours,  from  books.  He  then 
proceeded  to  teach  me  the  elements  of  geometry ; 
but  to  my  inexpressible  grief,  just  as  I  was  beginning 
that  branch  of  science,  he  left  Mr.  Grant  and  went 
to  the  late  earl  of  Fife's,  at  several  miles'  distance. 
The  good  family  I  was  then  with  could  not  prevail 
with  me  to  stay  after  he  was  gone ;  so  I  left  them 
and  went  to  my  father's. 

He  had  made  me  a  present  of  Gordon's  "Geogra- 
phical Grammar,"  which  at  that  time  was  to  me  a 
great  treasure.  There  is  no  figure  of  a  globe  in  it, 
although  it  contains  a  tolerable  description  of  the 
globes  and  their  use.  From  this  description  I  made 
a  globe  in  three  weeks  at  my  father's,  having  turned 
the  ball  thereof  out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  ball 
I  covered  with  pa])er  and  delineated  a  map  of  the 
world  upon  it,  made  the  meridian  ring  and  horizon 
of  wood,  covered  them  with  paper  and  graduated 
them,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  by  ray  globe 
(which  was  the  first  I  ever  saw)  1  could  solve  the 
problems. 

But  this  was  not  likely  to  afford  me  bread,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  staying  with  my  father,  who  I 
knew  full  well  could  not  maintain  me  in  that  way, 
as  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  him;  and  he  had  without 
my  assistance  hands  sufficient  for  all  his  work. 

I  then  went  to  a  miller,  thinking  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  business  to  attend  the  mill,  and  that  I  should 
have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time  to  study  decimal 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  But  my  master,  being  too 
fond  of  tippling  at  an  ale-house,  left  the  whole  care  of 
the  mill  to  me,  and  almost  starved  me  for  want  of 
victuals ;  so  that  I  was  glad  when  I  could  have  a 
little  oatmeal  mixed  \\ith  cold  water  to  eat.  I  was 
engaged  for  a  year  in  that  man's  service,  at  the  end 
of  which  I  left  him,  and  returned  in  a  very  weak  state 
to  my  father's. 

Soon  after  I  had  recovered  my  former  strength,  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  practised  as  a  physician 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  came  to  my  father's, 
wanting  to  have  me  as  a  labouring  servant.  My 
father  advised  me  to  go  to  Dr.  Young,  telling  me  that 
the  doctor  would  instruct  me  in  that  part  of  his  bu- 
siness. This  he  })romised  to  do,  which  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  me.    But,  instead  of  performing  his  promise, 
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he  kept  me  constantly  to  very  hard  labour  and  never 
once  showed  me  one  of  his  books.  All  his  servants 
complained  that  he  was  the  hardest  master  they  had 
ever  lived  with  ;  and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  en- 
gaged with  him  for  half  a  year.  But  at  the  end  of 
three  months  I  was  so  overwrought  that  I  was  almost 
disaliled,  which  obliged  me  to  leave  him  ;  and  he  was 
so  unjust  as  to  give  me  nothing  at  all  for  the  time  I 
had  been  with  him,  because  I  did  not  complete  my 
half-year's  service,  though  he  knew  that  I  was  not 
able,  and  had  seen  me  working  for  the  last  fortnight 
as  much  as  possible  with  one  hand  and  arm,  when  I 
could  not  lift  the  other  from  my  side.  And,  what  I 
thought  was  particularly  hard,  he  never  once  tried  to 
give  me  the  least  relief,  further  than  once  bleeding 
me,  which  rather  did  me  hurt  than  good,  as  1  was 
very  weak  and  much  emaciated.  I  then  went  to  my 
father's,  where  I  was  confined  for  two  months  on  ac- 
count of  my  hurt,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering 
the  use  of  my  left  arm ;  and  during  all  that  time 
the  doctor  never  once  came  to  see  me,  although  the 
distance  was  not  quite  two  miles.  But  my  friend  Mr. 
Cantley,  hearing  of  my  misfortune  at  twelve  miles' 
distance,  sent  me  proper  medicines  and  applications, 
by  means  of  which  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  arm, 
but  found  myself  too  weak  to  think  of  going  into 
service  again,  and  had  entirely  lost  my  appetite,  so 
that  I  could  take  nothing  but  a  draught  of  milk  once 
a-day  for  many  weeks. 

In  order  to  amuse  myself  in  this  low  state  I  made 
a  wooden  clock,  the  frame  of  which  was  also  of  wood, 
and  it  kept  time  pretty  well.  The  bell,  on  which  the 
hammer  struck  the  hours,  was  the  neck  of  a  broken 
bottle. 

Having  then  no  idea  how  any  time-keeper  could 
go  but  by  a  weight  and  a  hue,  I  wondered  how 
a  watch  could  go  in  all  positions,  and  was  sorry 
that  I  had  never  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantley,  who 
could  very  easily  have  informed  me.  But  happening 
one  day  to  see  a  gentleman  ride  by  my  father's  house 
(which  was  close  by  a  public  road),  I  asked  him  what 
o'clock  it  then  was;  he  looked  at  his  watch  and  told 
me.  As  he  did  that  with  so  much  good  nature  I 
begged  of  him  to  show  me  the  inside  of  his  watch, 
and  though  he  was  an  entire  stranger  he  immediately 
opened  the  watch  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  saw 
the  spring-box  with  part  of  the  chain  round  it,  and 
asked  him  what  it  was  that  made  the  box  turn  round  ; 
he  told  me  that  it  was  turned  round  by  a  steel  spring 
within  it.  Having  then  never  seen  any  other  spring 
than  that  of  my  father's  gun-lock,  I  asked  how  a 
spring  within  a  box  could  turn  the  box  so  often 
round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it.  He  answered 
that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin, — that  one  end  of 
it  was  fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  inside  of  the  box,— that  the  axis  was  fixed 
and  the  box  was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
yet  thoroughly  understand  the  matter.  "  Well,  my 
lad,"  says  he,  "  take  a  long  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
hold  one  end  of  it  fast  betweenyour  finger  and  thumb, 
and  wind  it  round  your  finger ;  it  will  then  endeavour 
to  unwind  itself;  and  if  yuu  fix  the  other  end  of  it 
to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop,  and  leave  it  to  itself, 
it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  round  and  wind  up 
a  thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop."  I  thanked  the 
gentleman  and  told  him  that  I  vmderstood  the  thing 
very  well.  I  then  tried  to  make  a  watch  with  wooden 
wheels,  and  made  the  spring  of  whalebone  ;  but  found 
that  I  could  not  make  the  watch  go  when  the  balance 
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was  put  on,  because  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  were 
rather  too  weak  to  bear  the  force  of  a  spring  suffi- 
cient to  move  the  balance,  although  the  wheels 
would  run  fast  enough  when  the  balance  was  taken 
oft".  I  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  wooden  case,  very 
little  bigger  than  a  breakfast  tea-cup  ;  but  a  clumsy 
neighbour  one  day  looking  at  my  watch  liappened  to 
let  it  fall,  and,  turning  hastily  about  to  pick  it  up,  set 
his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  all  to  pieces,  which 
so  provoked  my  father  that  he  was  almost  ready  to 
beat  the  man,  and  discouraged  me  so  much  that  I 
never  attempted  to  make  such  another  machine  again, 
especially  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  could 
never  make  one  that  would  be  of  any  real  use. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  abroad,  I  carried  my 
globe,  clock,  and  copies  of  some  other  maps  besides 
that  of  the  world,  to  the  late  Sir  James  Dunbar  of 
Durn  (about  seven  miles  from  where  my  father  lived), 
as  I  had  heard  that  Sir  James  was  a  very  good-na- 
tured, friendly,  inquisitive  gentleman.  He  received 
me  in  a  very  kind  manner,  was  pleased  with  what  I 
showed  him,  and  desired  that  I  would  clean  his  clocks. 
This,  for  the  first  time,  I  attempted,  and  then  began 
to  pick  up  some  money  in  that  way  about  the  country, 
making  Sir  James's  house  my  home,  at  his  desire. 

Two  large  globular  stones  stood  on  the  top  of  his 
gate ;  on  one  of  them  I  })ainted  (with  oil  colours)  a 
map  of  the  terrestrial  glol)e,  and  on  the  other  a  map 
of  the  celestial,  from  a  planisphere  of  the  stars  which 
I  copied  on  paper  from  a  celestial  globe  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  The  poles  of  the 
painted  globes  stood  towards  the  poles  of  the 
heavens  ;  on  each  the  twenty-four  hours  were  placed 
around  the  equinoctial,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  day 
when  the  sun  shone  out,  by  the  boundary  where  the 
half  of  the  globe  at  any  time  enlightened  by  the  sun 
was  parted  from  the  other  half  in  the  shade,  the  en- 
lightened parts  of  the  terrestrial  globe  answering  to 
the  like  enlightened  parts  of  the  earth  at  all  times. 
So  that  whenever  the  sun  shone  on  the  globe  one 
might  see  to  what  places  the  sun  was  then  rising,  to 
what  places  it  was  setting,  and  all  the  places  where 
it  was  then  day  or  night  throughout  the  earth. 

During  the  time  I  was  at  Sir  James's  hospitable 
house,  his  sister,  the  honourable  lady  Dipple,  came 
there  on  a  visit,  and  Sir  James  introduced  me  to  her. 
She  asked  me  whether  I  could  draw  patterns  for 
needlework  on  aprons  and  gowns.  On  showing  me 
some  I  undertook  the  work  and  drew  several  for 
her,  some  of  which  were  copied  from  her  patterns, 
and  the  rest  I  did  according  to  my  own  fancy.  On 
this  I  was  sent  for  by  other  ladies  in  the  country, 
and  began  to  think  myself  growing  very  rich  by  the 
money  I  got  for  such  drawings,  out  of  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  occasionally  supplying  the  wants  of 
my  poor  father. 

Yet  all  this  while  I  could  not  leave  off  star-gazing 
in  the  nights,  and  taking  the  places  of  the  planets 
among  the  stars  by  my  above-mentioned  thread.  By 
this  I  could  observe  how  the  planets  changed  their 
places  among  the  stars,  and  delineated  their  paths 
on  the  celestial  map,  which  I  had  copied  from  the 
above-mentioned  celestial  globe. 

By  observing  M'hat  constellations  the  ecliptic 
passed  through  in  that  map,  and  comparing  these 
with  the  starry  heaven,  I  was  so  impressed  as  some- 
times to  imagine  that  I  saw  the  ecliptic  in  the  heaven 
among  the  stars,  like  a  broad  circular  road  for  the 
sun's  apparent  course,  and  fancied  the  paths  of  the 
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planets  to  resemble  the  narrow  ruts  made  Dy  cart- 
wheels, sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  plain  road,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  crossing  the  road  at  small 
angles,  but  never  going  far  from  either  side  of  it. 

Sir  James's  house  was  full  of  pictures  and  prints, 
several  of  which  I  copied  with  pen  and  ink.  This  made 
him  think  I  might  become  a  painter. 

Lady  Dipple  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  there  when 
William  Baird,  Esq.,  of  Auchmedden,  came  on  a 
visit.  He  was  the  husljand  of  one  of  that  lady's 
daughters,  and  I  found  him  to  be  very  ingenious  and 
communicative.  He  invited  me  to  go  to  his  house, 
arnd  stay  some  time  with  him,  telhng  me  that  I  should 
have  free  access  to  his  library,  which  was  a  very  large 
one,  and  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  all  sorts  of 
implements  for  drawing.  I  went  thither  and  staid 
about  eight  months,  but  was  much  disappointed  in 
finding  no  books  on  astronomy  in  his  library,  except 
what  was  in  the  two  volumes  of  Harris's  "  Lexicon 
Technicum,"  although  there  were  many  books  on 
geography  and  other  sciences  :  several  of  these  in- 
deed were  in  Latin  and  more  in  French,  which  being 
languages  that  I  did  not  understand,  I  had  recourse 
to  him  for  what  I  wanted  to  know  of  these  subjects, 
which  he  cheerfully  read  to  me ;  and  it  was  as  easy 
for  him,  at  sight,  to  read  English  from  a  Greek, 
Latin,  or  French  book,  as  from  an  English  one.  He 
furnished  me  with  pencils  and  Indian  ink,  showing  me 
how  to  draw  with  them  ;  and  although  he  had  but  an 
indifferent  hand  at  that  work,  yet  he  was  a  very  acute 
judge,  and  consequently  a  very  fit  person  for  show- 
ing me  how  to  correct  my  own  work.  He  was  the 
first  who  ever  sat  to  me  for  a  picture,  and  1  found  it 
was  much  easier  to  draw  from  the  life  than  from  any 
picture  whatever,  as  nature  was  more  striking  than 
any  imitation  of  it. 

Lady  Dipple  came  to  his  house  in  about  half  a  year 
after  I  went  thither,  and,  as  they  thought  I  had  a 
genius  for  painting,  they  consulted  together  about 
what  might  be  the  best  way  to  put  me  forward.  Mr. 
Baird  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  make 
a  collection  for  me  among  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men, to  put  me  to  a  painter  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  he 
found,  u])on  trial,  that  nothing  worth  the  while  could 
be  done  among  them.  And  as  to  himself  he  could 
not  do  much  that  way  because  he  had  but  a  small 
estate  and  a  very  numerous  family.  Lady  Dipple 
told  me  that  she  was  to  go  to  Edinburgh  next  spring, 
and  that  if  I  would  go  thither  she  would  give  me  a 
year's  bed  and  board  at  her  house  gratis,  and  make 
all  the  interest  she  could  for  me  among  her  acquaint- 
ance there.  I  thankfully  accepted  of  her  kind  offer ; 
and,  instead  of  giving  me»one  year,  she  gave  me  two. 
I  carried  with  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
Lord  Pitsligo  (a  near  neighbour  of  Squire  Baird) 
to  Mr.  John  Alexander,  a  painter  in  Edinburgh,  who 
allowed  me  to  pass  an  hour  every  day  at  his  house 
for  a  month,  to  copy  from  his  drawings,  and  said  he 
would  teach  me  to  paint  in  oil-colours,  if  I  would 
serve  him  seven  years  and  my  friends  would  main- 
tain me  all  that  time.  But  this  was  too  much  for  me 
to  desire  them  to  do  ;  nor  did  I  choose  to  serve  so 
long.  I  was  then  recommended  to  other  painters, 
but  they  would  do  nothing  without  money.  So  I 
was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  I  received  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation from  my  good  friend  Squire  Baird  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Keith,  at  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  bad  success  among  the 
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painters  there.  He  told  me  that,  if  I  would  copy  from 
nature,  I  might  do  without  their  assistance,  as  all 
the  rules  for  drawing  signified  but  very  little  when 
one  came  to  draw  from  the  life  ;  and,  by  what  he  had 
seen  of  my  drawings  brought  from  the  north,  he 
judged  I  mightsucceed  very  well  in  drawing  pictures 
from  the  life,  in  Indian  ink  on  vellum.  He  then  sat 
to  me  for  his  own  picture,  and  sent  me  with  it  and  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  right  honourable 
lady  Jane  Douglas,  who  lived  with  her  mother,  the 
marchioness  of  Douglas,  at  Merchiston  House,  near 
Edinburgh.  Both  the  marchioness  and  Lady  Jane 
behaved  to  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  on  Dr. 
Keith's  account,  and  sat  for  their  pictures  ;  telling 
me  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  in  the  very  room 
in  which  Lord  Napier  invented  and  computed  the  lo- 
garithms, and  that  if  I  thought  it  would  inspire  me 
I  should  always  have  the  same  room  whenever  I  came 
to  Merchiston.  I  staid  there  several  days,  and  drew 
several  pictures  of  Lady  Jane,  of  whom  it  was  hard 
to  say  whether  the  greatness  of  her  beauty  or  the 
goodness  of  her  temper  and  disposition  was  the 
most  predominant.  She  sent  these  pictures  to  ladies 
of  he  r  acquaintance  in  order  to  recommend  me  to 
them,  by  which  means  I  soon  had  as  much  business  as 
I  could  possibly  manage,  so  as  not  only  to  put  a  good 
deal  of  money  into  my  own  pocket,  but  also  to  spare 
what  was  sufficient  to  help  to  supply  my  father  and 
mother  in  their  old  age.  Thus  a  business  was  provi- 
dentially put  into  my  hands,  which  I  followed  for  six 
and  twenty  years. 

Lady  Dipple,  being  a  woman  of  the  strictest  piety, 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  me  at  first,  and  made  me 
give  her  an  exact  account  at  night  of  what  families  I 
had  been  in  throughout  the  day  and  of  the  money  I 
had  received.  She  took  the  money  each  night,  de- 
siring I  would  keep  an  account  of  what  I  had  put 
into  her  hands,  telling  me  that  I  should  duly  have 
out  of  it  what  I  wanted  for  clothes  and  to  send  to  my 
father.  But  in  less  than  half  a  year  she  told  me  that 
she  would  thenceforth  trust  me  with  being  my  own 
banker ;  for  she  had  made  a  good  deal  of  private 
enquiry  how  I  had  behaved  when  I  was  out  of  her 
sight  through  the  day,  and  was  satisfied  with  my 
conduct. 

During  my  two  years'  stay  at  Edinburgh,  I  some- 
how took  a  violent  inclination  to  study  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  physic,  all  from  reading  of  books  and 
conversing  with  gentlemen  on  these  subjects,  which 
for  that  time  put  all  thoughts  of  astronomy  out  of  my 
mind  ;  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  one  there  who  taught  either  mathematics 
or  astronomy,  for  nothing  would  serve  me  but  to  be 
a  doctor. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I.  left  Edinburgh 
and  went  to  see  my  father,  thinking  myself  tolerably 
well  qualified  to  be  a  physician  in  that  part  of  the 
country ;  and  I  carried  a  good  deal  of  medicines, 
plasters,  &c.,  thither.  But  to  my  mortification  I 
soon  found  that  all  my  medical  theories  and  study 
were  of  little  use  in  practice.  And  then  finding  that 
very  few  paid  me  for  the  medicines  they  had,  and 
that  I  was  far  from  being  so  successful  as  I  could 
wish,  I  quite  left  oif  that  business  and  began  to  think 
of  taking  to  the  more  sure  one  of  drawing  pictures 
again.  For  this  purpose  I  went  to  Inverness,  where 
I  had  eight  months'  business. 

When  I  was  there  I  began  to  think  of  astronomy 
again,  and  was  heartily  sorry  for  having  ouitc  ne  - 
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lected  it  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  might  have  im- 
proved my  knowledge  by  cimversing  with  those  who 
were  very  able  to  assist  me.  I  began  to  compare  the 
ecliptic  with  its  twelve  signs  (through  which  the  sun 
goes  in  twelve  months)  to  the  circle  of  twelve  hours 
on  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch,  the  hour-hand  to  the 
sun,  and  the  minute-hand  to  the  moon,  moving  in 
the  ecliptic,  the  one  always  overtaking  the  other  at 
a  place  forwarder  than  it  did  at  their  last  conjunc- 
tion before.  On  this  I  contrived  and  finished  a 
scheme  on  pajier  for  showing  the  motions  and  places 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  ecliptic  on  each  day  of 
the  year  perpetually,  and  consequently  the  days  of 
all  the  new  and  full  moons. 

To  this  I  wanted  to  add  a  method  for  showing  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  of  which  I  knew  the 
cause  long  before  by  having  observed  that  the  moon 
was,  for  one  half  of  her  period,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ecliptic  and  for  the  other  half  on  the  south.  But 
having  not  observed  her  course  long  enough  among 
the  stars  by  my  above-mentioned  thread,  so  as  to  de- 
lineate her  path  on  my  celestial  map,  in  order  to  find 
the  two  opposite  points  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  her 
orbit  crosses  it,  I  was  altogether  at  a  loss  how  and 
where  in  the  ecliptic  (in  my  scheme)  to  place  these 
intersecting  points  ;  this  was  in  the  year  1739. 

At  last  I  recollected  that  when  I  was  with  Squire 
Grant,  of  Achoynaney,  in  the  year  1730,  I  had  read 
that,  on  the  first  of  January,  1690,  the  moon's  ascend- 
ing node  was  in  the  tenth  minute  of  the  first  degree 
of  Aries,  and  that  her  nodes  moved  backward 
through  the  whole  ecliptic  in  eighteen  years  and  224 
days,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  three  minutes  eleven 
seconds  every  twenty-four  hours.  But  as  I  scarcely 
knew,  in  the  year  1730,  what  the  moon's  nodes  meant, 
I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  that  time. 

However  in  the  year  1739  I  set  to  work  at  Inver- 
ness, and,  after  a  tedious  calculation  of  the  slow 
motion  of  the  nodes  from  January  1600  to  January 
1740,  it  appeared  to  me  that  (if  I  was  sure  I  had  re- 
membered right)  the  moon's  ascending  node  must 
be  in  twenty-three  degrees  twenty-five  minutes  of 
Cancer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740.  And  so 
I  added  the  eclipse-part  of  my  scheme,  and  called  it 
the  astronomical  rotula. 

When  I  had  finished  it  I  showed  it  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Alexander  Mac  Bean,  one  of  the  ministers  at  In- 
verness, who  told  me  he  had  a  set  of  almanacks  by 
him  for  several  years  past,  and  would  examine  it  by 
the  eclipses  mentioned  in  them.  We  examined  it 
together,  and  found  that  it  agreed  throughout  with 
the  days  of  all  the  new  and  full  moons  and  eclipses 
mentioned  in  these  almanacks,  which  made  me 
think  I  had  constructed  it  upon  true  astronomical 
principles.  On  this  Mr.  Mac  Bean  desired  me  to 
write  to  Mr.  Mac  Laurin,  professor  of  the  mathematics 
at  Edinburgh,  and  give  him  an  account  of  the  me- 
thods by  which  I  had  formed  my  plan,  requesting 
him  to  correct  it  where  it  was  %vrong.  He  returned 
me  a  most  polite  and  friendly  answer  (although  I  had 
never  seen  him  during  my  stay  at  Edinburgh),  and 
informed  me  that  I  had  only  mistaken  the  radical 
mean  place  of  the  ascending  node  by  a  quarter  of  a 
degree,  and  that,  if  I  would  send  the  drawing  of  my 
rotula  to  him,  he  would  examine  it  and  endeavour 
to  procure  me  a  subscription  to  defray  the  charges 
of  engraving  it  on  copper-plates,  if  I  chose  to  pub- 
lish it.  I  then  made  a  new  and  correct  drawing  of 
it,  and  sent  it  to  him,  who  soon  got  me  a  very  hand- 
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some  subscription  by  setting  the  example  himself, 
and  sending  subsciiption-jiapers  to  others. 

I  then  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  had  the  rotula-' 
plates  engraved  there  by  Mr.  Cooper.  It  has  gone 
through  several  impressions,  and  always  sold  very 
well  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  style  was  changed, 
which  rendered  it  quite  useless.  Mr.  Mac  Laurin 
received  me  with  the  greatest  civility  when  I  first 
went  to  see  him  at  Edinburgh.  He  then  became  an 
exceedingly  good  friend  to  me,  and  continued  so  till 
his  death. 

One  day  I  requested  him  to  show  me  his  orrery, 
which  he  immediately  did.  I  was  greatly  delighted 
with  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  it,  and  would 
gladly  have  seen  the  wheel-work,  which  was  con- 
cealed in  a  brass  box,  and  the  box  and  planets  above 
it  were  surrounded  by  an  armillary  sphere.  But  he 
told  me  that  he  never  had  opened  it ;  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  it  could  not  be  opened  but  by  the 
hand  of  some  ingenious  clock-maker,  and  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  calculation  I 
found  that  I  could  contrive  the  wheel-work  for  turn- 
ing the  planets  in  such  a  machine  and  giving  them 
their  progressive  motions,  but  should  be  very  M'ell 
satisfied  if  I  could  make  an  orrery  to  show  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  and  moon  and  of  the  sun  round 
its  axis.  I  then  employed  a  turner  to  make  me  a 
sufficient  number  of  wheels  and  axles,  according  to 
patterns  which  I  gave  him  in  drawing  ;  and  after 
having  cut  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  by  a  knife,  and 
put  the  whole  together,  I  found  that  it  answered  all 
my  expectations.  It  showed  the  sun's  motion  round 
his  axis,  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  earth 
on  its  inclined  axis  (which  ke])t  its  parallelism  in  its 
whole  course  round  the  sur.\  the  motions  and  phases 
of  the  moon,  with  the  retrogade  motion  of  the  nodes 
of  her  orbit,  and  consequently  all  the  variety  of 
seasons,  the  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  the 
days  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  and  eclipses. 

When  it  was  all  completed,  except  the  box  that 
covers  the  wheels,  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Mac  Laurin, 
who  commended  it  in  the  presence  of  a  great  many 
young  gentlemen  who  attended  his  lectures.  He 
desired  me  to  read  them  a  lecture  on  it,  which  I  did 
without  any  hesitation,  seeing  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
afraid  of  speaking  before  a  great  and  good  man  who 
was  my  friend.  Soon  after  that  I  sent  it  in  a  present 
to  the  reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Alexander  Irvine, 
one  of  the  ministers  at  Elgin  in  Scotland. 

I  then  made  a  smaller  and  neater  orrery,  of  which 
all  the  wheels  were  of  ivory,  and  I  cut  the  teeth  in  them 
with  a  file.  This  was  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1743 ;  and  in  May  that  year  I  brought  it  with 
me  to  London,  where  it  was  soon  after  bought  by 
Sir  Dudley  Ryder.  I  have  made  six  orreries  since 
that  time,  and  there  are  not  any  two  of  them  in  which 
the  wheel-work  is  alike ;  for  I  could  never  bear  to 
copy  one  thing  of  that  kind  from  another,  because  I 
still  saw  there  was  great  room  for  improvements. 

I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Baron 
Eldin  at  Edinburgh  to  the  right  honourable  Stephen 
Poyntz,  Esq.,  at  St.  James's,  who  had  been  preceptor 
to  his  royal  highness  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  was  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  good 
qualities  that  can  adorn  a  human  mind.  To  me  his 
goodness  was  really  beyond  my  power  of  expression  ; 
and  I  had  not  been  a  month  in  London  till  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  wrote  to  an  eminent  pro- 
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fessor  of  mathematics  to  take  me  into  his  house,  and 
give  me  board  and  lodging,  with  all  proper  instruc- 
tions to  qualify  me  for  teaching  a  mathematical 
school  he  (Mr.  Poyntz)  had  in  view  for  me,  and  would 
get  me  settled  in  it.  This  1  should  have  liked  very 
well,  especially  as  I  began  to  be  tired  of  drawing 
pictures,  in  which  I  confess  I  never  strove  to  excel, 
because  my  mind  was  still  pursuing  things  more 
agreeable.  He  soon  after  told  me  he  had  just  re- 
ceived an  answer  from  the  mathematical  master,  de- 
siring I  might  be  sent  immediately  to  him.  On 
hearing  this  I  told  Mr.  Poyntz  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  maintain  my  wife  during  the  time  I  must  be 
under  the  master's  tuition.  "  What,"  says  he,  "  are 
you  a  married  man  ?"  I  told  him  I  had  been  so  ever 
since  May  in  the  year  1739-  He  said  he  was  sorry 
for  it,  because  it  quite  defeated  his  scheme,  as  the 
master  of  the  school  he  had  in  -view  for  me  must 
be  a  bachelor. 

He  then  asked  me,  what  business  I  intended  to 
follow  ?  I  answered,  that  I  knew  of  none  besides 
that  of  drawing  pictures.  On  this  he  desired  me  to 
draw  the  pictures  of  liis  lady  and  children,  that  he 
might  show  them  in  order  to  recommend  me  to 
others ;  and  told  me  that,  when  I  was  out  of  busi- 
ness, I  should  come  to  him,  and  he  would  find  me 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  I  soon  found  as  much  as  I 
could  execute  :  but  he  died  in  a  few  years  after,  to 
my  inexpressible  grief. 

Soon  afterwards  it  appeared  to  me  that,  although 
the  moon  goes  round  the  earth  and  that  the  sun  is 
far  on  the  outside  of  the  moon's  orbit,  yet  the  moon's 
motion  must  be  in  a  line  that  is  always  concave 
towards  the  sun ;  and,  upon  making  a  delineation 
representing  her  absolute  path  in  the  heavens,  I 
found  it  to  be  really  so.  I  then  made  a  simple 
machine  for  delineating  both  her  path  and  the  earth's 
on  a  long  paper  laid  on  the  floor.  I  carried  the 
machine  and  delineation  to  the  late  Martin  Folkes, 
Esq.,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  a  Thursday 
afternoon.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  seeing 
it,  as  it  was  a  new  discovery,  and  took  me  that 
evening  with  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  I 
showed  the  delineation  and  the  method  of  doing  it. 

When  the  business  of  the  society  was  over  one  of 
the  members  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  next 
Saturday  at  Hackney,  telling  me  that  his  name  was 
Ellicott,  and  that  he  was  a  watch-maker. 

I  accordingly  went  to  Hackney  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  John  Ellicott,  who  then  showed  me 
the  very  same  kind  of  delineation  and  part  of  the 
machine  by  which  he  had  done  it,  telling  me  that  he 
had  thought  of  it  twenty  years  before.  I  could 
easily  see,  i>y  the  colour  of  the  paper  and  of  the  ink 
lines  upon  it,  that  it  must  have  been  done  many 
years  before  I  saw  it.  He  then  told  me,  what  was 
very  certain,  that  he  had  neither  stolen  the  thought 
from  me  nor  had  I  from  him ;  and  from  that  time 
till  his  death  Mr.  Ellicott  was  one  of  my  best  friends. 
The  figure  of  this  machine  and  delineation  is  in  the 
seventh  plate  of  my  book  of  Astronomy. 

Soon  after  the  style  was  changed  I  had  my  rotula 
new  engraved,  but  have  neglected  it  too  much  by 
not  fitting  it  up  and  advertising  it.  After  this  1  drew 
out  a  scheme,  and  had  it  engraved,  for  showing  all 
the  problems  of  the  rotula  except  the  eclipses  ;  and 
in  place  of  that  it  shows  the  times  of  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  positions 
of  the  stars  for  any  time  of  the  night. 
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In  the  year  1477  I  published  a  "Dissertation  on 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Harvest  Moon,"  with  the  de- 
scription of  a  new  orrery,  in  which  there  were  only 
four  wheels.  But  having  never  had  a  grammatical 
education,  nor  time  to  study  the  rules  of  just  com- 
position, I  acknowledge  that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it 
to  press  ;  and  for  the  same  cause  I  ought  to  have  the 
same  fears  still.  But  having  the  pleasure  to  find 
that  this,  my  first  work,  was  not  ill  received,  I  was 
emboldened  to  go  on  in  publishing  my  Astronomy, 
Mechanical  Lectures,  Tables  and  Tracts  relati\e  to 
several  Arts  and  Sciences,  "The  Young  Gentle- 
man and  Lady's  Astronomy,"  a  small  treatise  on 
Electricity. 

'  In  the  year  1748  I  ventured  to  read  lectures  on  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  that  fell  on  the  fourteenth  of  July 
in  that  year.  Afterwards  I  began  to  read  astrono- 
mical lectures  on  an  orrery  which  I  made,  and  of 
which  the  figures  of  all  the  wheel-work  are  contained 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  plates  of  this  book.  I  next 
began  to  make  an  apparatus  for  lectures  on  me- 
chanics, and  gradually  increased  the  apparatus  for 
other  parts  of  experimental  philosophy,  buying  from 
others  what  I  could  not  make  for  myself,  till  I 
brought  it  to  its  present  state.  I  then  entirely  left 
off  drawing  pictures,  and  employed  myself  in  the 
much  pleasanter  business  of  reading  lectures  on  me- 
chanics, hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  elec- 
tricity, and  astronomy,  in  all  which  my  encourage- 
ment has  lieen  greater  than  I  could  have  expected. 

At  the  period  when  our  author  concludes  his  me- 
moir, he  had  acquired  a  large  funded  property,  and 
appeared  likely  to  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  that 
repose  which  his  previous  labours  so  justly  merited. 
A  series  of  misfortunes  however  were  prepared  for 
the  evening  of  a  well-spent  life.  His  daughter,  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  young  lady,  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  his  eldest  son  suffered  shipwreck,  nar- 
rowly escaping  with  his  life.  These  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  nature  gradually  impaired 
his  health,  which,  naturally  delicate,  ultimately  sunk 
under  a  series  of  accumulated  infirmities,  and  he  died 
on  the  l6th  of  November,  1776. 
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FERGUSSON,  ROBERT,  a  Scottish  poet  of  con- 
siderable celebrity,  who  was  born  in  1750,  and  edu- 
cated partly  at  Edinburgh,  and  partly  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  where  his  great  application  and 
turn  for  poetry  obtained  him  the  patronge  of  Dr. 
Wilkie,  himself  a  j)oet  and  author  of  the  "  Epi- 
goniad ;"  but,  some  gross  irregularities  having  pro- 
cured him  to  be  expelled,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
without  resohdng  on  any  })ermanent  employment. 
Having  an  opulent  relation,  he  visited  him,  in  hopes 
by  his  interest  to  procui'e  some  sinecure  place  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  six  months  this  relation  ordered  him 
abruptly  to  leave  his  house,  and  Fergusson  returned 
to  Edinburgh  stimg  with  indignation  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  brought  on  by 
disappointment  and  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he 
composed  two  elegies,  one  on  "The  Decay  of  Friend- 
shipt"  and  the  other  "  Against  repining  at  Fortune." 
He  was  now  so  destitute  that  he  submitted  to  copy 
papers  in  a  public  ofHce  ;  but  not  liking  the  employ- 


ment,  and  quarrelling  with  his  employei',  he  soon 
left  the  otiice  in  disgust. 

Hitherto  he  had  lived  rather  in  obscurity,  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  him  if  he  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  in  that  obscurity  ;  but,  possessing  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  wit  and  good  nature,  he  was  viewed 
with  affection  by  all  to  whom  he  was  known,  and 
his  powers  of  song,  and  almost  unrivalled  talent  for 
mimicry,  led  him  oftener  into  the  company  of  those 
who  wished  for  him  merely  to  enliven  a  social  hour, 
than  of  such  as  by  their  virtue  were  inclined,  or  by 
their  influence  were  able,  to  procure  him  a  competent 
settlement  for  life.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
great  laxity  of  manners,  and  much  of  his  life  was 
disgraced  by  actions  which  in  his  cooler  moments 
he  reflected  on  with  abhorrence.  His  conscience 
indeed  was  frequently  roused,  and  once  so  power- 
fully that  all  his  vivacity  forsook  him.  From  this 
state  of  gloom,  however,  he  gradually  recovered,  and, 
except  that  a  settled  melancholy  was  visible  in  his 
countenance,  had  apparently  recovered  his  health, 
when  one  evening  he  fell  and  received  a  violent  con- 
tusion on  the  head,  which  was  followed  by  a  deli- 
rium that  rendered  it  necessary  for  his  friends  to  re- 
move him  to  the  lunatic  hospital  of  Edinburgh, 
where,  after  two  months'  confinement,  he  died,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1774. 

FERNE,  SIR  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  in  Lincolnshire.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  created  at  the  same 
time  secretary,  and  keeper  of  the  king's  signet  of 
the  council  established  at  York,  for  the  northern 
parts  of  England.  He  probably  died  about  1610, 
leaving  several  sons  behind  him,  of  whom  Henry, 
the  youngest,  was  afterwards  created  bishop  of 
Chester.  In  1586  Sir  John  pubhshed  "The  Blazon 
of  Gentry,  divided  into  Two  Parts,"  &c.  This  is 
written  in  dialogues,  and,  though  in  a  language  un- 
commonly quaint  and  tedious,  contains  critical  ac- 
counts of  arms,  principles  of  precedence,  remarks 
upon  the  times,  &c.,  which  are  very  curious.  The 
nobility  of  the  Lacys,  earls  of  Lincoln,  which  forms 
a  part  of  it,  was  written  in  consequence  of  Albert  a 
Lasco,  a  noble  German,  coming  to  England  in  1583, 
and  claiming  affinity  to  this  family  of  Lacy,  and 
from  this.  Feme  says,  he  was  induced  to  open  their  de- 
scents, their  arms,  marriages,  and  lives.  The  work 
is  curious,  and  during  tlie  century  that  elapsed  after 
its  publication,  before  the  appearance  of  Dugdale's 
"  Baronage,"  must  have  been  very  valuable. 

FERRAR,  ROBERT,  an  English  prelate,  who  was 
born  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  chosen  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St 
Oswald,  which  dignity  he  surrendered  on  the  dis- 
solution in  1540,  and  received  a  pension  of  lOOZ.  per 
annum  as  an  equivalent.  Early  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
St.  David's  by  Edward  VI.  In  consequence  of  in- 
cautiously issuing  out  his  commission  to  his  chan- 
cellor to  visit  his  chapter  and  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  som.e  dilapidations  w  hich  had  taken  place,  a  mis- 
take in  the  drawing  up  of  this  commission  appears 
to  have  given  the  bishop's  enemies  an  advantage 
over  him.  They  accused  him  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
offence ;  and  so  great  were  the  expenses  of  the  pro- 
secution consequent  on  this  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  and  he  was  imprisoned. 
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They  also  exhibited  fifty-six  articles  and  informations 
against  him  of  the  most  frivolous  kmd,  aU  of  which 
he  fully  answered  ;  but,  the  debt  to  the  crown  re- 
maining unpaid,  he  was  detained  in  prison  until 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  when  he  was  attacked  on  the 
score  of  heresy,  and  in  February  1555  was  brought, 
in  company  with  Hooper,  Bradford,  and  other  mar- 
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This  event  took  place  in  1535,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
his  becoming  involved  in    debt ;   and   some   years 
after,  when  member  of  parliament  for  Plyinouth,  he 
was  taken  in  execution  by  a  sheriff's  officer,   and 
conveyed  to    the  Compter.      This,  however,  being 
represented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  occasioned 
such  a  disturbance  there,  as  not  only  produced  his 
discharge,  but  a  settled  rule  with  respect  to  privilege. 
He  continued  afterwards  in  high  favour  with  Henry 
all  his  reign,  who  fully  approved  what  the  House  of 
Commons  had  done ;    and  Ferrars   seems  to  have 
stood  upon  good  terms  mth  the  protector  Somerset, 
in  that  of  King  Edward,  since  he  attended  him  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  carriage  of  the  army  into  Scot- 
land in  1548.     Edward  also  had  a  singular  kindness 
for  him,  and  caused  him  during  the  Christmas  hohdays 
to  be  proclaimed  "  Lord  of  Misrule."     This  office, 
which  required  no  common  talents,  he  discharged 
for  twelve  days  together  at  Greenwich,  mth  great 
magnificence  and  address,  and  entirely  to  the  king's 
satisfaction.      In  this   character,   attended  by  the 
court,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  very  hon- 
ourably received  by  officers  created  for  that  purpose, 
and  sjilendidly  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor.     Fer- 


tyrs,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
sent  him  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  to  his  dio- 
cese, where  he  was  tried  and  condemned. 

The  principal  charges  against  him  were  his  allow- 
ing the  marriage  of  priests,   denying  the  corporal 
presence  in  the  sacrament,  affirming  that  the  mass  is 
not  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  for  the  quick  and  dead, 
declaring  that  the  host  ought  not  to  be  elevated  or 
adored,  and  asserting  that  man  is  justified  by  faith 
alone.     All  these  Morgan  pronounced  to  be  damn- 
able heresies,  degraded   Dr.  Ferrar  from  his  eccle- 
siastical functions,  and  delivered  him  to  the  secular 
power.      In  consequence  of  this  sentence  he  was 
burned  at  Carmarthen  on  the  south  side  of  the  mar- 
ket-cross, March  30,  1555.     It  was  remarkable  that 
a  person  named  Jones,  coining  to  the  bishop  a  little 
before  his  execution,  lamented  the  painfulness  of  the 
death  he  had  to  suffer,  but  was  answered  that,  if  he 
once  saw  him  stir  in  the  pains  of  his  burning   he 
should  then  give  no  credit  to  his  doctrine.      And 
what  he  saidhe  fully  performed,  for  he  stood  patiently, 
and  never  moved  till  he  was  beat  down  with  a  staff. 
FERRARI,  LEWIS,  an   ItaUan  mathematician, 
who  is  distinguished  from  having  been  the  first  to 
discover  the  method  of  resolving  biquadratic  equa- 
tions.    He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1521,  and  was 
employed  bv   the   Milanese   government   to   make 
financial  calculations.     He  afterwards  removed  from 
Milan  to  Bologna,  where  he  became  professor  of  ma- 
thematics, and  died  in  1565. 

FERRARS,  GEORGE,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  was  born  near  St.  Alban's  in  1510, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  a  short  time  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  recommended  him  to 
the  king,  by  whom  he  was  employed  both  in  a  civil 
and  a  military  capacity,  and  who  rewarded  his  services 
with  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  his  native  county. 


translation  of  Magna  Charta.     He  died  at  Flamstead 
House  in  1579. 

FEUILLEE,  LEWIS,  an  eminent  French  natu- 
ralist and  mathematician,  who  belonged  to  the  re- 
ligious order  of  Minims.  Louis  XIV.  sent  him 
to  South  America,  to  make  discoveries  in  natural 
history  and  philosophy,  the  result  of  which  appeared 
in  "  Journal  des  Observations  Physiques,  Mathe- 
matiques,  et  Botaniques,  faites  sur  les  Cotes  Orien- 
tales  de  Amerique  Sleridionale,  et  dans  les  Indies 
Occidentals. "  He  was  also  employed  by  the  French 
government  in  several  important  missions,  and  he 
finally  became  botanist  to  the  king.  He  died  at 
Marseilles  in  1732. 

FEVRE,  JAMES,  was  born  in  Picardy  in  1440, 
and  was  instrumental  in  reviving  polite  literature  in 
France.  He  became  however  suspected  of  Luther- 
anism,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Paris  to  Meaux, 
where  the  bishop,  William  Briconnet,  was  obliged 
against  his  inchnation  to  desert  Fevre,  and  the  latter 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Blois,  and  from  thence  to 
Guienne.  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to 
Francis  I.,  honoured  him  with  her  protection ;  so 
that  he  enjoyed  full  liberty  at  Nerac  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1537,  when  he  was  httle  short  of 
100  vears  of  age. 

FEVRE,  NICOLAS  LE,  a  learned  individual, 
who  was  born  in  July  1543.  Having  finished  his 
education,  he  was  sent  to  study  the  law  at  Toulouse 
and  Bologna,  after  which  he  travelled  through  Italy, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Rome,  where  he  ac- 
quired his  taste  for  the  investigation  of  antiquities. 
His  mother  and  brother  dying  in  1581,  he  afterwards 
employed  himself  reading  the  ancients,  in  correcting 
them  by  MSS.,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number  in 
his  own  librarj',  and  in  writing  notes  upon  them. 
He  applied  himself  also  to  mathematics,  in  which  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  discovered  almost  imme 
diately  the  defect  in  Scaliger's  demonstration  of  th 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  "VNTien  Henry  IV.'of  Franc 
became  at  length  the  possessor  of  the  crown,  he  ap 
pointed  Fevre  preceptor  to    the  prince  of  Conde 
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After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  was  chosen  by  the 
queen  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  died  in  1611. 

FIDDES,  RICHARD.— This  eminent  historian 
and  theological  writer  was  born  in  1671.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  rector  of  Halsham 
in  1694. 

His  first  pubhcation  appears  to  have  been  "A  Pre- 
fatory Epistle  concerning  some  Remarks  to  b^  pub- 
lished on  Homer's  Iliad,  occasioned  by  the  proposals 
of  Mr.  Pope  towards  a  new  Englisli  version  of  that 
poem."  It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Swift.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  his  intention  to  WTite  a  kind  of  moral 
commentary  upon  Homer,  but  prol)ably  for  want  of 
encouragement  this  never  appeared.  The  first  work 
by  which  he  distinguished  himself  in  any  consider- 
able degree  was,  "Theologia  Speculativa :  or  the 
first  part  of  a  body  of  divinity  under  that  title, 
wherein  are  explained  the  principles  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion."  This  was  published  in  171S. 
Dr.  Fiddes's  second  part  is  entitled  "  Theologia 
Practica,  wherein  are  explained  the  duties  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion ;"  and  was  published  in  1720. 
The  same  year  also  he  published  in  folio,  "  Fifty-two 
Practical  Discourses  on  Several  Subjects,"  six  of 
Avhich  were  never  before  printed.  These,  as  well  as 
his  "  Body  of  Divinity,"  were  published  by  a  sul)- 
scription,  which  was  liberally  encouraged  at  Oxford. 
But  the  work  which  gained  him  the  most  friends 
and  most  enemies  was  "  Tlie  Life  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,"  dedicated  to  the  chancellors,  vice-chancellors, 
doctors,  and  other  members  of  the  two  universities, 
and  encouraged  by  a  large  subscription.  Dr.  Fiddes 
died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Anstis  at  Putney 
in  1725. 

FIELD,  RICHARD,  a  controversial  divine,  .vho 
distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  received  his  first  education  in  the  free  school  of 
Berkhampstead,    and    was   aftenvards  admitted   of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford  ;  and  such  was  the  character 
he  left  behind  him,  that  his  chambers  and  study 
there  were  shown  for  a  long  time  after  he  quitted 
them.     But  according  to  Wood's  account  he  was 
first  admitted  of  Magdalen  College  in  the  year  1577, 
and    became   A.B.  before    he    went   to    Magdalen 
Hall,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  was  es- 
teemed the  best   disputant   in  the   schools.     After 
some  time  spent  in  the  study  of  divinity,  he  read  the 
catechetical  lecture  in  Magdalen  Hall,  which,  though 
a  private  lecture,  was  in  his  hands  rendered  so  in- 
teresting as  to  be  much  frequented  by  the  whole 
university.     In  1594  he  was  chosen  divinity-reader 
to  the  honourable  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  soon 
after  presented  by  Mr.  Richard  Kingsmill,  one  of  the 
benchers  and  surveyor  of  the  court  of  wards,  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Burghclear  in  Hampshire,  where 
Mr.  Kingsmill  lived,  and  refused  the  livdng  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holboin,  which  was  afterwards  offered  to 
him,  prefeiTing  a  retired  life,  and  passing  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  at  Burghclear  to  his  death.     On 
April  9,  1594,  he  married  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Harris,   sometime   fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  rector  of  Hardwicke  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  which  lady,  who  had  received  a   very 
liberal  education,  he  lived  happily  upwards  of  twenty 
years.     On  September  27,  159S,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  baring 
preached  a  kind  of  probationary  sermon  before  her 
majesty  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  prebendary  of 
Windsor.  '  ^         [ 
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He  often  preached  before  the  king,  who  the  first 
time  he  lieard  him  said,  "  Is  his  name  Field  ?  This 
is  a  field  for  God  to  dwell  in  ;"  and  Fuller,  in  the 
same  punning  age,  calls  him  "  that  learned  divine, 
whose  memory  swelleth  like  a  field  which  the 
Lord  hath  blessed."  In  the  king's  progress  through 
Hampshire,  in  1G09,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  ap- 
pointed him  among  those  who  were  to  preach  before 
him;  and  in  1611  the  king  having  a  mind  to  hear 
the  {)rebendaries  of  Winchester  in  their  order,  the 
dean  wrote  to  him  first,  and  he  preached  oftener  than 
any  of  them,  and  to  crowded  congregations.  The  king, 
wlio  delighted  to  discourse  with  him  on  points  of 
divinity,  proposed  to  send  him  into  Germany  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  LvUherans  and  Cal- 
vinists,  but  for  some  reason  this  appointment  did  not 
take  place.  Bishop  Hall  tells  us  that  about  the  same 
time  he  was  to  have  been  made  dean  of  Worcester. 
On  October  27,  1614,  he  lost  his  wife  who  left  him 
six  sons  and  a  daughter.  After  continuing  a  widower 
about  two  years  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  King,  prebendary  of  Windsor,  but  died  of  apo- 
plexy shortly  afterwards.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled "  Of  the  Church,"  but  he  was  the  author  of  a 
great  many  controversial  pamphlets. 

FIELDING,  HENRY,  a  noveUst,  who  ranked 
higher  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  class 
of  composition.  He  was  born  in  1707,  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  good  education  commenced  writing  for  the 
stage  before  he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year. 
His  first  dramatic  attempt  was  a  piece  called  "  Love 
in  several  Masques,"  which,  though  it  immediately 
succeeded  the  long  and  crowded  run  of  the  "  Pro- 
voked Husband,"  met  with  a  favourable  reception, 
as  did  likewise  his  second  play,  "  The  Temple  Beau," 
which  came  out  in  the  following  year.  He  did  not 
however  meet  v/ith  equal  success  in  all  his  dramatic 
works,  for  he  has  even  printed  in  the  title-])age  of 
one  of  his  farces,  "  as  it  was  damned  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane ;"  and  he  himself  infonns  us  in 
the  general  preface  to  his  miscellanies,  that  for  the 
"  Wedding  Day,"  though  acted  six  nights,  his  profits 
from  the  house  did  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 

At  twenty-six  years  of  age  Fielding  married  a  lady 
who  possessed  considerable  property,  which  with  his 
paternal  estate  he  contrived  to  dissipate  in  a  few 
years.     He  had  thus  undermined  his  own  supports, 
and  had  now  no  dependence  but  on  his  abilities. 
Not  discouraged,  however,  he  determined  to  exert  his 
talents   vigorously,  applied   himself  closely  to    the 
study  of  the  law,  and  after  the  customary  time  of 
probation  at  the  Temple  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  Westminster  Hall. 
To  the  practice  of  the  law  Fielding  now  adhered  with 
great  assiduity  both  in  the  courts  in  London  and  on 
the  circuits  as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  and  it  is 
probable  would  have  risen  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  eminence  in  it  had  not  the  intemperances  of  his 
early  life  put  a  check  by  their  consequences  to  the 
progress  of  his  success.     Though  but  a  young  man 
he  began  now  to  suffer  such  violent  attacks  from  the 
gout  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  give  proper 
attendance  at  the  bar.     Under  these  united  severities 
of  pain  and  want  he  pursued  his  researches  with  an 
eagerness  peculiar  to  him ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  de- 
gree of  eminence  to  which  he  might  have  risen  he  left 
two  MS.  volumes  in  folio  on  the  crown  law,  to  which 
branch  he  had  most  assiduously  applied.  It  gives  us 
an  idea  of  the  great  force  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  if 
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we  consider  liiin  pursuing  so  arduous  a  study  under 
the  exigencies  of  family  distress,  with  a  wife  and 
children,  «  horn  be  tenderly  loved,  looking  up  to  him 
for  subsistence,  with  a  body  torn  by  the  acutest 
pains,  and  a  mind  distracted  by  a  thousand  avoca- 
tions, yet  obliged  for  immediate  supply,  to  produce, 
almost  extempore,  a  play,  a  farce,  a  pamphlet,  or  a 
newspaper. 

Fielding  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  novels,  in  which  nature  was  the 
author's  primary  guide ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
very  laudable  object  he  forgot  what  was  due  to  re- 
ligion, decorum,  and  all  the  minor  moralities,  which 
should  be  the  guide  of  an  author's  pen.  He  also 
purposely  selected  those  walks  of  life  least  fitted  for 
illustrating  tales  of  ratue.  The  great  novelist  of 
the  nineteenth  century  also  took  nature  for  his  guide, 
and  how  different  was  the  result !  His  pure  mind, 
undefiled  by  the  abasing  influence  of  early  license, 
gave  birth  to  a  series  of  novels  which,  adhering  as 
closely  to  nature  as  those  by  the  subject  of  this 
article,  tended  to  refine  and  purify  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Fielding's  principal  novels  are,  "  Joseph 
Andrews,"  the  "  History  of  Jonathan  Wild," 
"Amelia,"  and  "Tom  Jones."  The  latter  of  these 
works  has  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  the  history  of 
its  production  is  so  curious  that  we  gladly  present  it 
as  an  interesting  feature  in  the  author's  hfe. 

Fielding,  having  finished  the  MS.,  and  being  at 
the  time  hard  pressed  for  money,  went  with  it  to  a 
bookseller,  and  called  upon  him  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, full  of  anxiety,  both  to  know  at  how  high  a  rate 
his  labours  v/ere  appreciated  as  well  as  how  far  he 
might  calculate  upon  its  producing  him  wherewithal 
to  discharge  a  debt  of  some  20Z.  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  next  day.  He  had  reason  to 
imagine,  from  the  judgment  of  some  literary  friends 
to  whom  he  had  shown  his  MS.,  that  it  should  at 
least  prodxice  twice  that  sum.  But,  alas  !  the  book- 
seller, with  a  significant  shrug,  showed  a  hesitation 
as  to  publishing  the  work  at  all.  "  And  will  you 
give  me  no  hopes?"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 
"  Very  faint  ones,  indeed.  Sir,"  replied  the  book- 
seller, "  for  I  have  scarcely  any  that  the  book  will 
move."  "  Well,  Sir,"  answered  Fielding,  "  money  I 
must  have  for  it,  and  little  as  that  may  be,  pray  give 
me  some  idea  of  what  you  can  afford  to  give  for  it." 
"Why,  Sir,"  returned  the  bookseller,  again  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders,  "  I  have  read  some  part  of  your 
*  Jones,'  and,  in  justice  to  myself,  must  even  think 
again  before  I  name  a  price  for  it ;  the  book  will  not 
move;  it  is  not  to  the  public  taste  nor  do  I  think  any 
inducement  can  make  me  offer  you  more  than  25/.  for 
it."  "  And  that  you  icill  give  for  it  ?"  said  Fielding, 
anxiously  and  quickly."  "  Really,  I  must  think 
again,  and  will  endeavour  to  make  up  my  mind  by 
to-morrow."  "  Well,  Sir,"  replied  Fielding,  "  I  will 
look  in  again  to-morrow  morning.  The  book  is 
yours  for  the  25/. ;  but  these  must  positively  be  laid 
out  for  me  when  I  call.  I  am  pressed  for  the  money, 
and,  if  you  decline,  must  go  elsewhere  with  my 
manuscript."  "  I  will  see  v.-hat  I  can  do,"  returned 
the  bookseller :  and  so  the  two  parted. 

Fielding,  returning  homewards  from  this  unpro- 
mising visit,  met  his  friend  Thomson  the  poet,  and 
told  him  how  the  negotiation  for  the  manuscript  he 
had  formerly  shown  him  stood.  The  poet,  sensible 
of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  friend's  production, 
reproached   Fielding  with   his  headstrong  bargain. 


conjured  him,  if  he  could  do  it  honourably,  to  cancel 
it,  and  promised  him,  in  that  event,  to  find  him  a 
purchaser  whose  purse  would  do  more  credit  to  his 
judgment.  Fielding,  therefore,  posted  away  to  his 
appointment  the  next  morning  with  as  much  appre- 
hension lest  the  bookseller  should  adhere  to  his  bar- 
gain as  he  had  felt  the  day  before  lest  he  should 
altogether  decline  it.  To  his  great  joy  the  ignorant 
trafficker  in  literature,  either  from  inability  to  ad- 
vance the  money  or  a  want  of  common  discrimi- 
nation, returned  the  ^IS.  very  safely  into  Fielding's 
hands.  Our  author  set  off  with  a  gay  heart  to 
his  friend  Thomson,  and  went,  in  company  with 
him,  to  Mr.  Andrew  Millar  (a  popular  bookseller  at 
that  day).  Mr.  M.  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  no 
work  of  light  reading  but  on  his  wife's  approbation  ; 
the  work  was,  therefore,  left  with  him,  and  some 
days  after,  she  having  perused  it,  "  bid  him  by  no 
means  let  it  slip  through  his  fingers."  M.  accord- 
ingly invited  the  two  friends  to  meet  him  at  a  coffee- 
house in  the  Strand,  where,  having  disposed  of  a 
good  dinner  and  two  bottles  of  port,  Thomson  at 
last  suggested,  "it  would  be  as  well  if  they  pro- 
ceeded to  business."  Fielding,  still  with  no  little 
trepidation  arising  from  his  rebuff  in  another  quarter, 

I  asked  jSIiUar  what  he  had  concluded  upon  giving  for 
his  work.  "  I  am  a  man,"  said  Millar,  "  of  few 
words,  and  fond  of  coming  to  the  point ;  but  really, 

;  after  gi's'ing  every  consideration  I  am  able  to  your 
novel,  I  do  not  think  I  can  afford  to  give  you  more 
than  200/.  for  it."  "  What !"  exclaimed  Fielding, 
"  two  hundred  pounds  !"  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Fielding," 
returned  Millar,  "  indeed  I  am  sensible  of  your 
talents ;  but  my  mind  is  made  up."  "  Two  hundred 
pounds !"  continued  Fielding  in  a  tone  of  perfect 
astonishment ;  "  two  hundred  pounds  did  you  say  ?" 
"  Upon  my  word.  Sir,  I  mean  no  disparagement  to 
the  -oTiter  or  his  great  merit ;  but  my  mind  is  made 
u]),  and  I  cannot  give  one  farthing  more."  "  Allow 
me  to  ask  you,"  continued  Fielding  vnl\\  undimi- 
nished surprise,  "  allow  me,  Mr.  Millar,  to  ask  you, 
whether  you  are  serious f"  "Never  more  so,"  re- 
plied Millar,  "  in  all  my  life  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
candidly  acquit  me  of  every  intention  to  injure  your 
feelings,  or  depreciate  your  abilities,  when  I  repeat 
that  I  positively  cannot  afford  you  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  for  your  novel."  "llien,  my  good 
Sir,"  said  Fielding,  recovering  himself  from  this  im- 
expected  stroke  of  fortune,  "  give  me  your  hand  ; 
the  book  is  yours." 

Fielding's  "  Amelia"  was  entirely  planned  and 
executed  while  he  was  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of 
avocations  which  surround  a  public  magistrate ;  and 
his  constitution,  now  gi-eatly  impaired  and  enfeebled, 
was  labouring  vmder  severer  attacks  of  the  gout  than 
he  had  before  felt ;  yet  the  acti-\-ity  of  his  mind  was 
not  to  be  subdued.  At  length,  however,  his  whole 
frame  was  so  entirely  shattered  by  continual  inroads 
of  complicated  disorders,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  of 
business  in  his  office,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
sicians, as  a  last  effort  to  preserve  life,  and  support  a 
broken  constitution,  he  set  out  for  Lisbon.  Even  in 
this  distressful  condition  his  imagination  still  con- 
tinued making  the  strongest  efforts  to  display  itself; 
and  the  last  gleams  of  his  wit  and  humour  sparkled 
in  the  "  Journal"  he  left  behind  him  of  his  "  Voyage" 
to  that  place,  which  was  published  in  1755.  In 
1754,  about  two  months  after  his  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
he  died  October  S,  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 
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FILANGIERI,  GAETANO,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  political  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  was  horn  at  Naples  in  1752.  He  was  a  son  of 
Csesar  prince  of  Araniello,  and  Marianna  Montalto, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Fragnito.  His  family  was 
of  Norman  origin,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom.  Filangieri  was  the  third  son,  and  his 
father  not  being  very  opulent,  lie  was  destined  to  the 
military  s'ervice,  which  he  entered  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  but  which  he  soon  after  left  and  devoted  him- 
self to  study  with  such  ardour,  that  notwithstanding 
the  neglect  of  his  early  education  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  ancient  and  modern  history,  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  had  also  studied 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  mathematics.  He  had 
already  conceived  the  ])lan  of  two  works,  one  on 
Public  and  Private  Education,  and  the  other  on  the 
Morality  of  Princes,  founded  upon  nature  and  the 
constitution  of  society.  To  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
family  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  in 
which  his  learning  and  eloquence  soon  made  him 
distinguished.  In  a  work  against  the  favourites  of 
the  old  system  he  successfully  defended  the  reforms 
suggested  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  by  reason 
itself,  which  Tanucci,  prime  minister  of  Naples,  was 
carrying  into  execution.  Tanucci  immediately  be- 
came his  patron,  and  Filangieri  was  soon  appointed 
to  stations  of  honour  at  the  court,  which  did  not, 
however,  divert  him  from  his  favourite  studies.  He 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  which  was  to 
embrace  the  whole  science  of  legislation  ;  and  as  the 
celebrated  Beccaria  at  Milan  had  already  published  his 
"  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  which  formed 
a  new  epoch  in  criminal  legislation,  Filangieri  in- 
tended to  examine  all  the  relations  and  explain  the 
fundamental  principles  of  legislation  in  general.  He 
executed  this  task  with  great  depth  of  thought  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  He  divided  the  work  "La 
Scienza  della  Legislazione"  (The  Science  of  Legisla- 
tion) mto  several  books,  of  which  the  first,  contain- 
ing the  general  principles  of  legislation,  and  the 
second,  treating  of  the  principles  of  legislation  in 
their  application  to  political  economy,  appeared  in 
1780  at  Naples  in  two  volumes.  This  work  met  with 
great  success,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  all  over  Europe ; 
and  the  author,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  was 
ranked  among  the  most  distinguished  publicists. 

In  1783  he  published  the  two  next  volumes  on 
criminal  jurisprudence.  This  subject  he  treated 
in  its  whole  extent,  and  exposed  abuses  or  defects 
with  the  .same  freedom  and  boldness.  His  exposure 
of  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  abuses 
in  the  church,  excited  the  fears  of  the  high  nolnlity 
and  clergy,  and  a  venal  writer  was  hired  to  refute 
Filangieri ;  and  his  work  was  also  condemned  by  an 
ecclesiastical  decree  as  tending  to  foster  sedition  and 
atheism.  Filangieri's  only  reply  to  the  feudalists 
and  curialists  was  the  publication  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  volumes  of  his  work,  which  treat  of 
education,  morals,  and  public  instruction.  In 
1783  Filangieri  married  Caroline  Von  Frendel, 
daughter  of  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  governess 
of  the  second  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
soon  after  retired,  with  the  consent  of  his  king,  to 
a  small  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  to  write,  in 
the  silence  of  the  country,  the  last  volume  of  his 
great  work,  which  relates  to  religion  as  connected 
with  the  state.     But  his  health  had  already  suffered 


much,  and  he  proceeded  but  slowly.  The  new  king, 
Ferdinand  IV.,  called  him  in  1787  to  his  supreme 
council  of  finance.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  return  to  Naples,  and  devote  himself,  almost  e.x- 
chisively,  to  his  new  duties.  He  soon  after  became 
ill,  and  died  in  July  1788.  He  had  previously  com- 
[jleted  the  eighth  part  of  piis  work  on  the  religions 
that  preceded  Christianity.  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  and  from  the  papers 
of  Filangieri  it  appeared  that  he  had  intended  to  pre- 
pare a  "  Nuova  Scienza  della  Scienze,"  reducing  all 
human  sciences  to  first  principles,  and  a  "  Storia  Civile 
Universale  Perpetua,"  in  which,  from  the  history  of 
nations  the  history  of  man  was  to  have  been  ex- 
plained with  all  the  progress  of  his  mental  develop- 
ment. His  sudden  death,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  infamous  Acton,  gave  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion of  poison.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that 
this  conjecture  is  well  founded. 

FILICAIA,  VINCENZO  DA,  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  centur)%  who  successfully  opposed 
the  torrent  of  bad  taste  which  was  corrupting  the 
poetry  of  his  native  country.  He  was  born  in  1642 
at  Florence,  where  he  began  his  studies  in  the 
Jesuits'  college,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa.  His  first  poetic  attempts  were 
verses  to  his  mistress  ;  but,  deprived  of  the  object  of 
his  love  by  her  early  death,  he  resolved  never  again 
to  sing  of  a  passion,  the  pleasures  of  which  he  sup- 
posed were  vanished  from  him  for  ever,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  lyre  to  sacred  or  heroic  subjects. 
On  his  return  to  Florence  he  was  chosen  member 
of  the  Academy  della  Crusca,  and  soon  after  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  senator,  Sci])io  Capponi, 
with  whom,  after  his  father's  death,  he  retired  to  the 
country,  and  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  children  and  the  ease  which  he  loved 
so  well.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  Italian  and  Latin  poems ;  but,  as  his  modesty 
led  him  to  find  more  fault  with  them  than  did  the 
few  friends  to  whom  he  showed  them,  they  remained 
vmpublished;  and  he  would  probably  have  continued 
to  conceal  his  splendid  talents  had  not  his  friends 
at  length  revealed  the  secret. 

Filicaia  had  celebrated,  in  six  odes,  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  by  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland,  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Turks,  which  took  place  soon  after. 
These  odes  were  so  much  aamired  that  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  sent  them  to  those  princes.  They 
were  printed  at  Florence  in  1684,  and  Filicaia's 
fame  was  thus  established  as  the  first  poet  of  his 
time  in  Italy.  His  fortune  however  was  little  im- 
proved by  this  accession  of  fame.  Queen  Christina 
of  Sweden  first  interested  herself  in  relieving  the 
poet,  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
distinguished  men  which  she  had  founded  at  Rome, 
and  charged  herself  with  the  education  of  his  two 
sons  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  made 
known,  because  she  was  ashamed  to  do  so  little  for 
so  distinguished  a  man.  The  attention  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  afterwai-ds  turned  towards  him, 
and  one  of  his  sons,  who  however  soon  died,  was 
received  into  his  service  as  page.  Filicaia  was  then 
appointed  by  him  senator  and  governor  of  Volterra, 
and  afterwards  of  Pisa.  In  the  discharge  of  these 
offices  he  gained  the  love  of  the  people  and  the 
esteem  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations  he  also  found  time 
2  Y  2 
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to  devote  to  his  favourite  studies.  His  advanced 
a«^e,  and  the  loss  of  several  of  his  children,  turned 
hTs  whole  thoughts  to  rehgious  subjects.  He  un- 
dertook, however,  the  publication  of  a  re\nsed  edi- 
tion of  his  complete  works,  but  died  at  Florence  in 
1707.  His  son  Scipio  published  the  collection  be- 
gun by  his  father,  under  the  title  of  "  Poesie  Tos- 
cane  di  Vincenzo  da  Filicaia,"  and  dedicated  it  to 
Cosmo  HI. 

FINCH,  HENEAGE,  the  first  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, was  born  in  1621,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  solicitor-general,  in 
which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  regicides.  In  I66I  he 
was  elected  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  shortly  after  obtained  a  baronetcy.  In  1670  he 
became  attor-ney-general,  and  in  1673  he  succeeded 
Lord  Shaftesbury  as  lord  keeper  ;  and  in  1681  his 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of  Notting- 
ham. He  however  survived  his  elevation  little 
more  than  a  year,  as  his  death  took  place  in  l6S2. 

FIRMIN,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  philanthro- 
pist and  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1676 
he  established  a  linen  manufactory  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  employment  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  vagrants  ;  and  in  1678  he  published 
an  account  of  his  institution,  under  the  title  of 
"  Some  Proposals  for  the  Employing  of  the  Poor, 
especially  in  and  about  the  City  of  London,  and  for 
the  Prevention  of  Begging,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend." 
This  truly  amiable  and  liberal-minded  man  termi- 
nated his  useful  life  in  1697. 

FISCHER,  GOITHELF,  a  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, vice-president  of  the  medico-surgical  aca- 
demy, professor  in  the  university  at  Moscow, 
and  Russian  counsellor  of  state,  was  born  October 
15,  1771,  at  Waldheim  in  Saxony.  He  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  baron  Humboldt  at  the  Mining  Academy 
in  Frieburg,  and  first  mads  himself  known  by  a 
work,  "  Yersuch  iiber,  die  Schwimmblase  der  Fische" 
(Inquiry  concerning  the  Airbladder  of  Fishes),  Leips. 
1795.  At  Paris  he  studied  comparative  anatomy 
under  Cuvier,  and  wrote  on  several  subjects  in  this 
department  of  science.  In  1800  he  was  appointed 
librarian  at  Mayence,  and  soon  displayed  the  results 
of  his  bibliographical  labours.  He  discovered  a 
printed  work  older  than  any  then  known  with  the 
date  of  the  year,  described  a  number  of  old  works, 
and  endeavoin-ed  to  settle  the  claims  of  Guttenberg 
in  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Monumens  Typographiques 
de  Jean  Guttenberg"  (Mayence  1S04),  "Notice  du 
Premier  Monument  Typographique  en  Caracteres 
mobiles  avec  date"  (Mayence  1S04),  and  in  several 
German  publications.  Fischer  was  one  of  the  depu- 
tation sent  to  petition  the  emperor  Napoleon  to 
create  Mayence  a  staple  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
received  permission  to  select  a  library  for  Mayence 
from  the  books  belonging  to  the  government. 
Several  works  on  comparative  anatomy  olitained  for 
him  the  places  of  professor  and  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Moscow.  In  ISO 5  he 
published  his  "  Description  du  Museum  d'  Histoire 
Naturelle"  (Moscow  1805).  The  same  year  he 
founded  the  society  of  naturalists  at  Moscow,  which 
afterwards  received  the  title  and  privileges  of  an 
imperial  society.  The  science  of  fossil  remains  is 
much  indeljted  to  him.  His  "  Tabulce  Synopticje 
Zoognosite"  passed  through  a  third  edition  in  1813. 
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In  1811  he  published  "Onomasticon  du  Systeme 
d'Oryctognosie."  On  the  burning  of  Moscow  the 
splendid  museum,  and  his  private  collections,  pre- 
parations, and  a  rich  craniological  cabinet,  were  de- 
stroyed. Immediately  after  the  peace  he  began  a 
museum,  which  already  ranks  as  one  of  the  richest 
collections.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Medico-surgical  Academy,  to 
which  he  rendered  essential  service  by  establishing 
a  clinical  department,  and  introducing  other  im- 
provements. His  last  work  is  his  description  of 
the  insects  of  Russia,  "  Entomographie  de  la  Russie 
et  Genres  des  Insectes,"  in  two  volumes. 

FISHER,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  learned 
Catholic   divine  who  lived  in  the  reign  of   Henry 
VIII.     He  Avas  born  in  1459  at  Beverley  in  York- 
shire, and   received  his   education   at   Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  and  obtained  a  fellowship.     In 
1495  he  was  chosen  master  of  Michael  House,  and 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  soon  after  was  made 
vice-chancellor.      Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
chose  him  for  her  confessor ;  and  through  his  in- 
fluence determined  on  the  noble  academical  founda- 
tions which    have   perpetuated  her  memory.      In 
1501   he  was  admitted  D.D.,  and  the  next  year  he 
became  the  first  jSIargaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge.      In    1504  he   was  unexpectedly  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Rochester,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Fox,  bishop  of  AVinchester.      He  subse- 
quently declined   translation  to    a    more  valuable 
bishopric ;    and  he  was    accustomed   to   style  his 
church  his  wife,  declaring  that  he  would  never  ex- 
change  her  for   one   that  was   richer.     The   same 
year  in  which  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  was 
conferred  on  him.     Deeply  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  nation,  he  opposed  with 
zeal  and  perseverance  the  principles  of  Luther  and 
his  followers.     But  the  same  conscientious  motives 
which  induced  Fisher  to  become  the  champion  of 
Henry   VIII.  impelled   him   to   oppose  the  king's 
measures  for  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and 
declaring  himself  head  of  the  church.     His  impru- 
dence and  weakness  in  listening  to  the  pretended 
prophecies  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  or  the  maid  of  Kent, 
subsequently  furnished  the  court  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  punishing  his  opposition  to  the  royal  de- 
signs.    In    1534  an   act   of  attainder  was   passed 
against  Barton  and  her  accomplices,  among  whom 
Bishop  Fisher  was  included ;  and  being  adjudged 
guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  and  imprisonment 
during  the  king's  pleasure.     It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  this  sentence  was  executed,  a  fine  of 
£300,  it  is  said,  having  only  been  exacted.     He  was 
subsequently  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament  which 
annulled   the   king's   marriage   with    Catherine   of 
Arragon  and  confirmed  his  subsequent  union  with 
Anne  Boleyn.     iHe  was  attainted  and  deprived  in 
1534.     Pope  Paul  III.  thought  proper  to  reward  his 
zealous  adherent  by  creating  him  a  cardinal.     The 
king,  on  learning  that  Fisher  would  not  refuse  the 
dignity,  exclaimed,  in  a  passion,  "  Yea !  is  he  so 
lusty  ?    "Well,  let  the  pope  send  him  a  hat  when  he 
will.      Mother  of   God !    he   shall   wear  it   on   his 
shoulders,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  set  it 
on."     His  destruction  was  immediately  resolved  on ; 
and  as  no  evidence  against  him  existed  sufficiently 
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stronpf  to  affect  his  life,  Henry  employed  his  infa- 
mous solicitor-general,  Rich,  to  entrap  Fisher  into  a 
positive  denial  of  the  kinj^'s  supremacy.  The  plot 
succeeded,  and  the  bishop  being  tried  Ijefore  a  spe- 
cial commission,  was  convicted  of  high  treason  on 
the  evidence  of  Rich,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June,  ]  535, 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  Bishop  Fisher  was  a 
zealous  promoter  and  cultivator  of  literature,  and  a 
patron  of  learned  men.  Besides  a  number  of  tracts, 
he  was  also  the  author  of  a  "  Commentary  on  the 
Seven  Penitential  Psalms,"  of  sermons,  controver- 
sial and  devotional  treatises,  &c. 

FITZGERALD,  LORD  EDWARD.— This  en- 
thusiastic partisan  for  the  cause  of  liberty  was  born 
in  1763.  His  father  died  during  his  infancy,  and 
his  mother  married  again  soon  after  a  Scotch  gen- 
tleman, who  seems  to  have  united  in  an  uncommon 
degree  warmth  of  heart  and  shrewdness  of  head. 
The  family  settled  for  some  years  in  France,  and  in 
that  country  Lord  Edward  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education.  He  was  destined  for  a  military 
life,  and  this  prospect  gave  the  tone  to  his  studies. 
He  returned  to  England  in  his  si.\teenth  year,  and 
soon  after  obtained  a  commission  in  a  militia  regi- 
ment. He  was  next  year  transferred  to  a  regiment 
of  the  line;  and  in  1"S1  he  landed  at  Charlestown, 
where  Lord  Rawdon  was  held  in  check  by  the  opera- 
tions of  Greene.  Having  displayed  on  one  occa- 
sion a  wonderful  degree  of  promptitude  in  an  un- 
foreseen emergency,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  staff 
appointment,  in  which  situation  he  displayed  a  spirit 
of  restless  enterprise  and  romantic  bravery.  On  his 
return  to  Ireland  he  was  brought  into  parliament, 
and  seems  at  one  time  to  have  fairly  commenced  the 
study  of  constitutional  law.  This,  however,  was 
soon  laid  aside  :  he  entered  at  Woolwich,  and  again 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  Meeting  with  a 
disappointment  in  love,  he  resolved,  with  much 
magnanimity,  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  active  service, 
and  for  this  purpose  joined  his  regiment,  at  that 
time  stationed  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  an  indefati- 
gal)le  soldier,  and,  during  the  idleness  of  the  winter 
months,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  shorter 
road  to  Quebec,  by  making  the  journey  himself,  in 
company  with  five  comrades.  His  amusements  were 
hunting,  skating,  and  excursions  into  the  interior.  | 
Now,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  receipt 
for  a  wounded  heart  is  active  employment,  there  is 
equal  certainty  that  that  employment  must  be  such 
as  to  occupy  the  mind  exclusively.  Routine  and 
mechanical  duties  offer  dangerous  temptations  to  in- 
dulgence in  reverie.  This  was  peculiarly  the  case 
with  Lord  Edward,  with  whom  sentiment  predo- 
minated most  decidedly  over  both  intellect  and 
imagination, — who  had  taken  the  tone  of  his  mind 
from  that  society  in  which  the  principles  of  Rousseau 
were  most  fashionable,  and  whose  hours  of  relax- 
ation were  spent  in  the  mysterious  loneliness  of  a 
primeval  forest.  His  connexion  with  Fox  brought 
him  on  his  return  to  England  into  the  circle  of  the 
opposition  at  that  time  actively  engaged  in  political 
labours.  Shortly  afterwards  the  French  revolution 
exploded  :  Lord  Edward  hastened  to  Paris,  attached 
himself,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  the  ultra- 
democratic  party,  publicly  renoimced  his  hereditary 
honours,  was  on  this  account  dismissed  the  British 
army,  and  returned  home  the  avowed  enemy  of  go- 
vernment. 

For  two  years  after  his  return,  however,  he  seems 


rather  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  political  associa- 
tions of  the  day.  He  had  made  a  love-match  while 
in  France  with  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and 
found  his  chief  happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1795  that  he  drew  closer  the 
bonds  between  him  and  the  opponents  of  govern- 
ment;  and  it  was  1796  before  he  entered  the  associ- 
ation of  United  Irishmen.  We  extract  the  account 
of  the  organization  of  this  body,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  from  Mr.  Moore's  "  Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald." 

"  On  the  re-modelhng  of  the  association  in  1795, 
the  new  impulse  given  to  its  principle  by  the 
recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  its  numbers,  called  for  a  plan  of  organ- 
ization more  commensurate  with  the  advance  of  the 
cause ;  and,  for  all  the  purposes  as  well  of  secrecy 
as  of  concert  and  uniformity  of  action,  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  devise  a  ])lan  more  efficient 
than  that  which  they  adopted.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  mixture  of  persons  unknown  to  each  other,  it 
was  fixed  that  no  society  should  consist  of  more 
than  twelve  persons,  and  those,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
of  the  same  street  or  neighbourhood.  By  each  of 
these  societies  of  twelve,  a  secretary  was  chosen,  and 
the  secretaries  of  five  such  societies  formed  a  com- 
mittee, called  the  lower  baronial.  The  next  step 
in  the  scale  was  the  upper  baronial  committee,  to 
constitute  which  ten  lower  baronials  sent  each  a 
member ;  and  above  this  rose  again  the  district  or 
county  committee,  composed  of  one  member  chosen 
from  each  upper  baronial. 

"  Having  provided,  by  these  successive  layers,  as 
it  were,  of  delegated  authority — each  exercising  a 
superintendence  over  that  immediately  below  it — for 
the  organization  of  the  several  counties  and  populous 
towns,  they  next  superadded,  in  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  a  provincial  committee,  composed  of  two 
or  sometimes  three  members,  elected  from  each  of 
the  county  committees  ;  and,  lastly,  came  the  ex- 
ecutive— the  apex  of  the  system — which  consisted  of 
five  persons,  chosen  in  such  a  manner  from  the  pro- 
vincial committees  as  to  leave  the  members  of  the 
latter  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  individuals  se- 
lected. Over  the  whole  body  thus  organized,  the 
executive  possessed  full  command,  and  could  trans- 
mit its  orders  with  but  little  risk  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  union — one  member  of  the  executive 
communicating  them  to  one  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial committee,  and  he  again  to  the  secretary  of 
the  county  committee,  who,  in  like  manner,  passed 
them  douTi  through  the  secretaries  of  the  baronials, 
and  these  on  to  the  secretaries  of  the  subordinate 
societies. 

"  Tlie  facility  with  which  it  was  found  that  this 
plan,  though  designed  at  first  for  a  purely  civil  or- 
ganization, could  be  transferred  without  change  of 
its  structure  to  mihtary  purposes,  rendered  it  a 
doubly  formidable  engine  in  the  hands  that  now  di- 
rected it.  Tlie  secretary  of  each  subordinate  society 
of  twelve  was  transformed  easily  into  a  sergeant  or 
corporal ;  the  delegate  of  five  societies  to  a  lower 
baronial  became  a  captain  with  sixty  men  under  his 
command,  and  the  delegate  of  ten  lower  baronials 
to  a  county  or  district  committee  took  rank  as  a 
colonel  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  sLx  hundred 
men." 

By  this  body  Lord  Edward  was  despatched  to  the 
continent  in  order  to  negotiate  for  assistance  from 
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France,  from  which  he  returned  without  having  ef- 
fected any  thing.  Shortly  after  his  admission  he 
was  the  means  of  giving  the  association  a  military 
character.  In  1797  he  was  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous supporters  of  an  immediate  rising.  From  the 
time  of  the  rejection  of  this  plan  till  March  179S, 
the  insurgent  leaders  were  employed  coimting  their 
forces  (as  marshalled  on  paper),  and  receiAing  re- 
ports of  accessions  to  their  funds.  At  the  date  just 
mentioned,  three  of  the  insurgent  leaders  were 
arrested,  and  Lord  Edward  with  difficulty  escaped. 
The  anticipated  rising  had  been  quelled  in  three 
provinces ;  in  Leinster  alone  was  a  feeble  and  iso- 
lated blow  struck.  Lord  Edward  hovered  about 
Dublin  for  two  months  after  his  escape  from  arrest, 
and  at  last  concocted  a  plan  for  seizing  the  capital. 
Just  as  his  plot  was  on  the  eve  of  exploding  he  was 
seized  in  bed  (the  17th  or  ISth  May,  179S),  and  so 
desperately  v.-ounded  during  his  defence,  that  he 
not  long  after  died  in  prison.  Lord  Edward's  wife 
retired  to  France,  where  she  died  in  1831. 

FITZHERBERT,  SIR  ANTHONY,  a  learned 
law)-er  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  made  a 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1523.  His 
principal  work  is  "A  Grand  Abridgement  of  the 
Laws,"  but  "The  Office  and  Authority  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace"  has  had  the  greatest  sale.  Sir  An- 
thony died  May  27th,  153S.  His  son  and  grandson 
were  both  learned  men,  and  much  esteemed  in  their 
times. 

FITZJAMES,  JAMES,  duke  of  Berwick.  This 
distinguished  military  officer  was  the  natural  son  of 
James  II.  He  entered  the  French  service  in  16S6. 
After  his  father's  abdication  he  was  sent  to  command 
for  him  in  Ireland,  and  was  distinguished  both  at 
the  siege  of  Londonderry  in  1690,  and  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  where  he  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him.  In  1703  he  commanded  the  troops  that  Louis 
XIV.  sent  to  Spain  to  support  the  claim  of  Philip  V. 
In  a  single  campaign  he  made  himself  master  of  se- 
veral fortified  places.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
■was  employed  to  reduce  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes. 
He  then  besieged  Nice,  and  took  it  in  1705.  For 
his  services  in  this  campaign  he  was  raised  the  next 
year  to  the  dignity  of  maresclial  of  France  ;  after 
which  he  greatly  signalized  himself  in  Spain  against 
the  Portuguese  and  others.  In  1707  he  gained  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Almanza,  against  the  English 
imder  Lord  Galloway  and  the  Portuguese  under 
Minas,  who  had  above  5000  men  killed  on  the 
field.  This  factory  fixed  the  cro^Ti  on  the  head  of 
Philip  v.,  who  was  studious  to  prove  his  gratitude 
to  the  general  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it.  In 
1714  he  took  Barcelona,  being  then  generalissimo 
of  the  armies  of  Spain.  When  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  broke  out  in  1733  he  again 
went  out  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  ;  but  in 
1734  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  before  Philips- 
burg. 

FITZSTEPHEN,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Norman  family,  and 
after  studying  at  home  was  sent  to  France  to  com- 
plete his  education.  On  his  return  he  entered  into 
the  monastic  state  at  Canterburj',  and  there  acquired 
the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  a  Becket, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  the  death  of 
that  prelate,  Fitzstephen,  who  had  been  an  eve-Mnt- 
ness  of  his  death,  wrote  a  life  of  him  in  the  Latin 


language,  which  appeared  in  1174.  The  introduc- 
tory part  of  it  is  an  object  of  great  interest  in  an  an- 
tiquarian point  of  Aiew,  as  it  contains  a  description 
of  the  city  of  London  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  its  inhabitants.     He  died  in  1191. 

FITZAVILLIAM,  THE  RIGHT  HONOUR- 
ABLE WILLIAM.— This  distinguished  nobleman 
was  the  fourth  earl  of  that  title.  He  was  born  in 
1748,  and  came  to  his  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1756.  Inheriting  a  good  fortune  from  his 
father  he  was  also  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  large 
estates  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ;  and  was  ho- 
noured with  the  friendship  of  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  Portland,  and  all  the  leading  characters  of 
the  Whig  party.  These  connexions  he  still  further 
extended  by  an  early  marriage,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1770,  with  Lady  Charlotte  Ponsonby,  youngest 
daughter  of  William,  earl  of  Besborough,  by  Lady 
Caroline  Cavendish,  daughter  of  William,  duke  of 
Devonshire.  Enrolling  himself  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Lord  North's  administration  he  persevered 
throughout  the  American  war  in  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  that  contest  as  equally  disgraceful  and 
ruinous.  When  the  change  of  ministry,  however, 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  17S2,  and  his  uncle 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  cabinet.  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  did  not  talce 
part  in  the  distribution  of  office.  The  death  of  the 
marquis,  which  happened  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
brought  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  a  vast  accession  of  fortune, 
including  the  fine  domain  of  Wentworth,  near  Ro- 
therham,  in  Yorkshire,  which  had  descended  to  the 
family  of  Watson  from  the  sister  and  heiress  of  the 
great  earl  of  Strafford. 

Early  in  1795  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  was  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Ireland.  His  inclination  to  heal- 
ing measures  rendered  this  appointment  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  and  he 
was  received  with  universal  satisfaction.  The  Irish 
parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  January,  1795,  and 
unanimously  voted  him  the  most  favourable  ad- 
dresses ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  February,  agreed  to  the 
amplest  supplies  that  had  ever  been  granted  in  that 
kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  the  Catholic  part)-  was 
preparing  to  renew  its  solicitations,  and  to  enforce 
them  with  all  the  vreight  that  time  and  circumstances 
would  produce  in  their  favour.  Earl  Fitzwiliiam 
soon  perceived  that  it  would  be  impracticable  ta 
defer  the  decision  on  their  demands  without  incm*- 
ring  the  highest  danger.  In  order  to  place  himself 
in  a  favourable  light  with  this  formidable  party,  he 
employed  in  the  transactions  with  its  leading  mem- 
bers a  person  in  whom  the  Catholics  universally 
confided.  This  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Grattan, 
whom  the)'  had  selected  as  the  most  proper  and  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Irish  legislature  for  the  effecting 
of  their  purposes.  Mr.  Grattan  moved  accordingly, 
on  the  r2th  of  February,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  rehef  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  leave  was  given.  The  joy  and 
exultation  expressed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this 
occasion  had  never  been  equalled  in  Ireland.  But 
the  universal  satiifaction  arising  from  the  hopes  con- 
ceived of  an  approaching  em.ancipation  from  all  re- 
strictions was  quickly  damped  by  the  intelligence 
that  arrived  two  days  only  after  the  passing  of  the 
motion,  that  the  British  ministry  were  averse  to  the 
measure.  Earl  Fitzwiliiam  informed  them  of  the 
great  danger  that  would  infallibly  result  from  re- 
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trading  the  assent  so  foniiallj'  given  to  a  motion  of 
such  importance ;  and  explicitly  refused,  by  taking 
upon  him  that  office,  "to  be  the  person  to  raise  a 
flame  which  nothing  but  the  force  of  arms  could 
keep  down."  In  consequence  of  this  answer  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  post. 

The  universal  dissatisfaction  of  the  Irish  at  the 
removal  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  soon  after  ennced 
in  a  more  serious  manner.  Tumults  arose  in  several 
places  which  were  not  quelled  without  the  inten'en- 
tion  of  the  military ;  from  the  most  moderate  of  the 
disaffected  addresses  to  him  were  presented,  full  of 
indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  and 
of  invectives  against  the  authors  of  his  disgrace. 
The  feeling  of  the  public  was  particularly  marked 
on  the  day  that  Earl  Fitzwilham  took  his  departure 
from  Ireland.  It  was  one  of  general  gloom :  the 
shops  were  shut,  no  business  of  any  kind  was  trans- 
acted, and  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning.  The 
noble  earl's  coach  was  drawn  to  the  waterside  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,  and  the  peo- 
ple seemed  intent  on  every  demonstration  of  grief. 

When  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  occasioned  a  new 
ministerial  change  in  1806,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  returned 
to  the  seat  of  president  of  the  council,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  administration 
in  the  following  year.  He  afterwards  gradually  re- 
tired from  public  life  ;  and  in  1819  he  resigned  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  At  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  Ireland  a  few  years  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm. Indeed,  independently  of  the  popular 
measures  with  which  he  had  connected  his  reputa- 
tion, his  liberal  and  beneficent  management  of  his 
large  Irish  estates  fully  deserved  every  mark  of  the 
public  approbation  and  respect.  One  of  the  boun- 
tiful acts  of  his  early  life  was  the  erection  of  a  public 
Flannel  Hall  in  the  town  of  Rathdrum,  county 
Wicklow.  His  princely  expenditure  during  his 
viceroyalty  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  gratitude 
of  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin ;  and  among  his  many 
liberal  acts  towards  Ireland  may  be  recorded  his 
voluntary  exemption  from  the  compensation  granted 
by  government  to  the  sufferers  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  and  a  gift  of  2000L  in  1807  to  the  Benevolent 
Society  of  St.  Patrick  at  Liverpool.  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
after  an  active  and  well  spent  life,  died  at  Milton 
House,  near  Peterborough,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1833. 

FLACCUS,  CAIUS  VALERIUS,  a  celebrated 
Latin  })oet,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
He  is  best  known  for  his  account  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  Burman. 

FLAMINIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman,  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  the  year  of  Rome  554.  He  was  trained 
in  the  art  of  war  against  Hannibal,  and  he  showed 
himself  capable  of  discharging  with  honour  the  great 
office  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  He  was  sent 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with 
great  success.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  them- 
selves his  firmest  supporters,  and  he  totally  defeated 
Phihp  on  the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Thessaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman  power. 
He  granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and 
proclaimed  all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the 
Isthmian  games.  This  celebrated  action  procured 
the  name  of  patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and 
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insensibly  paved  their  way  to  universal  dominion- 
Flaminius  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  King 
Prusias  who  had  given  refuge  to  Hannibal,  and  there 
his  prudence  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  after 
a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.        , 

FLAMINIUS,  MARK  ANTHONY,  one  of  the 
best  Latin  poets  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  pope 
had  chosen  him  secretary  to  the  council  in  1 545,  but  he 
refused  that  employment  Ijecause,  favouring  the  new 
opinions,  he  would  not  employ  his  pen  in  an  assem- 
bly where  he  knew  those  opinions  were  to  be  con- 
demned. He  paraphrased  several  of  the  psalms  in 
Latin  verse,  and  also  WTote  notes  on  the  psalms,  and  '- 
some  letters  and  poems  which  are  still  esteemed. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1550. 

FLAMSTEED,  JOHN.— This  eminent  English 
astronomer  was  born  at  Derby  in  1646.  In  1674 
he  wrote  an  ephemeris,  in  which  he  proved  the 
falseness  of  astrology,  and  gave  a  table  of  the  moon's 
rising  and  setting,  carefully  calculated,  together  with 
the  eclipses  and  appulses  of  the  moon  and  planets 
to  fixed  stars.  This  work  came  into  the  hands  of 
Jonas  Moore,  for  whom,  at  his  request,  he  made  a 
table  of  the  moon's  true  southings.  In  1674  Sir 
Jonas  having  infonned  him  that  a'  true  account 
of  the  tides  \A'ould  be  highly  acceptable  to  his  ma- 
jesty, he  composed  a  small  ephemeris  for  the  king's 
use ;  and  when  Sir  Jonas  showed  the  king  and  duke 
of  Yo.k  Mr  Flamsteed's  telescopes  and  micrometer, 
and  recommended  him  strongl}%  he  procured  him  a 
warrant  to  be  king's  astronomer,  with  the  salary  of 
lOOZ.  per  annum,  on  which  occasion  he  was  ordained. 
In  1675  the  foundation  of  the  royal  observator}'  at 
Greenwich  was  laid,' and  during  the  building  he  lived 
at  Greenwich,  his  Cjuadrant  and  telescopes  being  kept 
in  the  queen's  house  there.  His  "  Doctrine  oi"  the 
Sphere"  was  published  in  1681  in  a  posthumous 
work  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  entitled  "  A  New  System 
of  the  Mathematics." 

He  spent, the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  promoting  true 
and  useful  knowledge,and  died  of  a  strangury  in  1719- 
Though  he  lived  to  above  seventy  years  of  age,  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  from  his  infancy  a  pe- 
culiar tenderness  of  constitution;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  ColHns,  dated  March  20,  1670-71,  he  says  that 
"  he  shall  scarcely  have  time  to  transcribe  and  fit  his 
papers  for  the  jjress,  partly  because  his  occasions, 
but  more  frequently  his  distempers,  withdraw  and 
detain  him  from  his  pen  endeavours  ;  for  the  spring," 
says  he,  "  coming  on,  my  blood  increases,  which  if 
I  should  not  exercise  strongly,  I  should  spit  up,  or 
receive  into  my  stomach,  with  great  detriment  to  my 
health."     He  was  married,  but  had  no  children. 

His  great  work,  and  that  which  contained  the 
main  operations  of  his  life,  was  the  "  Historia 
Coelestis  Britannica,"  published  in  17"25  in  three 
large  folio  volumes  ;  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
observations  of  Mr.  William  Gascoigne,  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  method  of  measuring  angles  in  a  teles- 
cope by  means  of  screws,  and  the  first  who  applied 
telescopic  sights  to  astronomical  instruments,  taken 
at  Middleton,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  between  the 
years  1638  and  1643,  extracted  from  his  letters  by 
Mr.  Crabtree,  with  some  of  Mr.  Crabtree's  observa- 
tions about  the  same  time ;  and  also  those  of  Mr, 
Flamsteed  himself,  made  at  Derby  between  the  years 
1670  and  1675  ;  besides  a  multitude  of  curious  ob- 
,servations   and  necessary  tables   to  be  used  with 
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them,  made  at  the  royal  obsen'atory  between  the 
years  iGrs  and  1689.  The  second  volume  con- 
tains his  observations  made  with  a  mural  arch  of  the 
meridional  zenith  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  with  their  transits  over  the  me- 
ridian ;  also  observations  of  the  diameters  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  with  their  eclipses,  and  those  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  variations  of  the  compass, 
from  1689  to  1719;  with  tables  showinpf  how  , to 
render  the  calculation  of  the  places  of  the  stars  and 
planets  easy  and  expeditious ;  to  which  are  added 
the  moon's  place  at  her  oppositions,  quadratures, 
&c.,  also  the  planets'  places  derived  from  ;^]ob- 
servations.  The  third  volume  contains  a  catalogue 
of  the  right  ascensions,  polar  distances,  longitudes, 
and  magnitudes  of  near  3000  fixed  stars,  with  the 
corresponding  variations  of  the  same. 

FLATMAN,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  who  was  born  at  London  about 
the  year  1633.  He  studied  at  the  Inner  Temple  and 
became  a  barrister,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  practised,'  for,  having  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
he  followed  his  inclination,  and  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation both  as  a  popt  and  a  painter.  He  pub- 
lished in  1682  a  third  edition  of  his  poems  and  songs, 
dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  died  in  16S8. 
FL.WEL,  JOIIX,  an  eminent  non-conformist 
minister,  who  was  educated  at  University  College  in 
Oxford,  and  became  minister  of  Deptford,  and  after- 
wards of  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  where  he  resided 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Though  he  was  gene- 
rally respected  at  Dartmouth,  yet  in  1685  several  of 
the  aldermen  of  that  town,  attended  by  the  popu- 
lace, carried  about  an  eflfigy  of  him,  to  which  were 
affixed  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  and  the  Covenant.  Upon 
this  occasion  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  the  town.  He  died  in  1691,  aged  sixty-one, 
and  after  his  death  his  works  were  printed  in  two 
volumes  folio.  Among  these,  the  most  celebrated 
are  his  "  Navigation  Spiritualized,  or  a  New  Com- 
pass for  Seamen,  consisting  of  thirty-two  points  of 
pleasant  observations  and  serious  reflections,"  of 
which  there  have  been  several  editions  ;  and  his 
"  Husbandry  Spiritualized,  &c.,  with  occasional  me- 
ditations upon  beasts,  birds,  trees,  flowers,  rivers, 
and  several  other  objects,"  of  which  also  there  have 
been'many  editions  published. 

FLAXMAN,  JOHN.— The  fine  arts  in  this  country 
have  had  no  more  distinguished  ornament  than  the 
above  illustrious  individual.  He  was  born  at  York 
in  175.5,  and  his  father  afterwards  kept  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  ])laster  casts  of  figures  in  London.  The 
young  artist's  earliest  lessons  in  sculpture  were  ob- 
tained from  a  careful  study  of  the  casts  in  his  father's 
warehouse,  from  which  he  made  many  models  in 
clay,  and  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  1770. 

Mr.  Flaxman's  earliest  labours  as  an  artist  were 
not  successful,  and  he  had  made  but  little  way  in  his 
profession  in  1782,  when  he  married  Miss  Denman, 
wlio  was  not  only  an  amia])le,  Init  a  highly  accom- 
jilished  female.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  lite- 
rary attainments,  particularly  in  French  and  Italian, 
and  was  the  corapaniun  of  her  husband's  travels  and 
studies  in  Italy.  In  1787  Mr.  Flaxman  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  ]iursued  his  studies  for  seven  years. 
When  at  Rome  he  resided  in  th.e  Via  Felice,  and  lus 
productions  were  the  objects  of  general  admiration. 
The  late  earl  of  Bristol  engaged  liim  to  execute  in 
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marble  his  magnificent  group  representing  the  Fury 
of  Athamas,  from  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses,"  consist- 
ing of  four  figures  of  heroic  size.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived only '600/.,  a  sum  which  proved  far  from 
sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost,  and  Mr.  Flaxman 
in  all  but  reputation  was  a  considerable  loser  by  the 
commission. 


Soon  after  ^Ir.  Flaxman  made  for  Mr.  Hare  Nay- 
lor,  and  for  the  trifling  sum  of  a  guinea  each,  about 
eighty  designs  from  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  These 
designs  were  so  highly  admired,  that  Mr.  Flaxman 
who  had  already  executed  a  beautiful  group  in  mar- 
ble of  Cupid  and  Psyche  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  was 
engaged  by  that  gentleman  to  illustrate  in  a  similar 
manner  the  works  of  Dante.  At  the  desire  of  the 
late  Countess  Spencer,  he  also  made  a  series  of  de- 
signs for  her  ladyship  from  ^schylus.  Had  Mr. 
Flaxman  never  produced  any  thing  but  these  designs, 
his  name  must  have  descended  to  posterity  as  that 
of  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  genius, 
and  they  immediately  estabhshed  his  fame  through- 
out Europe.  In  1794  Mr.  Flaxman  returned  to 
England.  His  first  work  after  his  return,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  commission  before  he  left 
Rome,  was  the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Vrestminster  Abbey.  It  represents  the  noble  and 
venerable  earl  in  his  judicial  robes,  seated  in  a  curule 
chair,  placed  on  a  lofty  pedestal  with  figures  of  Jus- 
tice and  Mercy,  and  behind  a  recumbent  figure,  em- 
blematical of  death.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
grandest  public  monuments  of  which  England  can 
boast.  One  of  the  causes  of  its  excellence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  Mr.  Flaxman's  having  been  left 
entirely  to  himself  in  its  production.  From  this  pe- 
riod through  a  long  course  of  studious  years,  Mr. 
Flaxman  was  almost  uninterruptedly  occupied  with 
his  professional  pursuits.  But  the  noble  group  of 
Michael  and  Satan,  executed  in  marble  for  the  earl 
of  Egremont,  and  which  was  the  last  of  the  creations 
of  Mr.  Flaxman's  genius,  exhibits  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  grandeur,  elegance,  and  vigour  which  were 
among  the  characteristics  of  his  style. 

A  series  of  drawings  and  a  model  for  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  as  described  by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth 
Ijook  of  the  Iliad,  occupied  Mr.  Flaxman  occasion- 
ally for  a  series  of  years.     They  were    finished  in 
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January  1818.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  that 
this  great  work  appears  to  have  been  entirely  a 
speculation  of  their  own.  They  gave  the  original 
commission  to  Mr.  Flaxman,  and  paid  him  for  the 
drawing  sand  model  the  sum  of  fy20l.  Several  casts  in 
silrer  gilt,  each  of  the  estimated  value  of  2000  gui- 
neas, were  finished  from  them;  the  first  for  his  late 
majesty  George  IV.,  who  ordered  a  cast  even  before 
the  model  was  finished ;  the  second  for  his  royal 
highness  the  late  duke  of  York,  the  third  for  the 
earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  the  fourth  for  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  The  circumference  of  tlie  shield 
is  nine  feet,  its  convexity  six  inches  from  the  plane. 
The  skill  and  application  necessary  to  complete  so 
extensive  and  complicated  a  composition,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  a  hundred  human  figures,  besides  ani- 
mals, &c.,  no  one  j)erliaps  but  an  artist  can  ade- 
quately conceive.  Mr.  Flaxman  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  condensing  into  one  comprehen- 
sive space  all  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired, 
during  a  long  and  laborious  life,  from  the  study  of 
nature  and  of  the  sculpture  and  literature  of  the 
Greeks.  Among  the  most  striking  beauties  of  this 
arduous  and  splendid  work  are  the  personification  of 
the  sun  by  the  spirited  alto-relievo  of  Apollo  in  his 
chariot  in  the  centre  of  the  shield,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  subjects  of  war,  the  attack  by 
the  lions  on  the  herd  of  oxen,  and  the  marriage  fes- 
tival, are  treated.  Nor  in  the  attack  ujion  the  herd 
can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  the  energetic 
ferocity  of  the  monsters  of  the  forest  who  have  fast- 
ened on  the  bull,  the  desperate  efforts  of  that  noble 
animal  to  disengage  himself,  and  the  vain  attempts 
of  the  herdsmen  to  urge  their  fierce  but  alarmed 
dogs  to  farther  resistance.  To  these  scenes  of  con- 
test and  death,  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  nuptial  procession,  with  all  its  classical 
accompaniments,  form  a  delightful  contrast. 

Mr.  Flaxman,  after  a  long  and  well-spent  life,  died 
of  a  gradual  breaking  up  of  his  constitution,  Decem- 
ber 9th,  1826.  Mr.  Flaxman  was  elected  a  royal 
academician  in  1800,  and  a  professor  of  sculpture 
in  that  establishment  in  1810.  We  cannot  better 
conclude  our  notice  of  this  distinguished  artist  than 
in  the  summary  of  his  character  furnished  by  a  co- 
temporary  writer.  "  In  Flaxman's  mind,  the  wish  to 
work  in  the  classic  style  of  Greece,  and  the  love  to 
work  in  the  original  spirit  of  England,  have  held  a 
long  and  an  equal  war,  sometimes  forming  natural 
and  beautiful  unions,  and  often  keeping  purely  and 
elegantly  asunder.  To  the  aid  of  his  art  he  brought 
a  loftier  and  more  poetical  mind  than  any  of  our 
preceding  sculptors,  and  learning  unites  with  good 
sense  and  natural  genius  in  all  the  works  which 
come  from  his  hand.  He  has  penetrated  with  a  far 
deeper  sense  of  the  majesty  of  Homer  into  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  than  Canova,  who  dedicated  his  whole 
life  to  the  renovation  of  the  antique  ;  nor  has  he 
failed  to  catch  the  peculiar  inspiration  of  whatever 
poet  his  fancy  selected  for  illustration.  He  has 
never  failed  to  reflect  a  true  general  image  of  the  great 
original :  we  see  the  same  grave  majesty  and  the 
same  simplicity,  and  we  own  the  group  at  once  as 
the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  or 
Dante.  These  works  have  spread  the  fame  of  Flax- 
man far  and  wide — for  they  lly  where  marble  cannot 
be  carried,  they  have  given  the  world  a  high  idea  of 
the  present  genius  of  England." 


FLECHIER,  ESPRIT,  a  French  divine  of  the 
Catholic  church,  highly  celebrated  as  a  ]nilpit  orator, 
who  was  born  of  obscure  jjarents  in  the  county  of 
Avignon  in  1G32.  The  care  of  his  education  was 
undertaken  by  his  uncle,  who  was  superior  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  of  which 
young  Flechier  became  a  member.  He  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  literature,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  his  oriler  at  Narbonne. 
While  in  this  situation  he  delivered  a  funeral  ora- 
tion for  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  which  was 
greatly  admired.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  he 
quitted  the  congregation  owing  to  a  difference  with 
the  new  superior,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  de- 
voted his  talents  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  in  which 
he  became  so  eminent  as  to  be  reckoned  the  rival 
of  the  cele1)rated  Bossuet.  In  1(373  Hechier  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  in 
lG79  he  published  his  "  History  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great,"  which  was  followed  by  his 
"  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes."  Louis  XIV.  in  1685 
raised  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Lavaur,  on  which 
occasion  that  prince  said  to  him — "  I  have  made  you 
wait  some  time  for  a  ])lace  Vvhich  you  have  long  de- 
served, but  I  was  unwilling  sooner  to  deprive  myself 
of  the  jileasure  of  hearing  you  preach."  He  was 
translated  in  l6S7  from  the  diocese  of  Lavaur  to  that 
of  Nismes.  The  latter  bishopric  abounded  in  Pro- 
testants, and  the  edict  of  Nantes  having  just  been 
revoked,  the  talents  of  Flechier  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  conA'erting  them  to  the  established  faith. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  acted  with  great  moderation 
in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duty,  endeavouring 
to  recall  the  people  from  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  path  of  error  by  reasoning  and  eloquence  rather 
than  by  force  and  terror.     He  died  in  February  1710. 

FLECKNOE,  RICHARD,  an  English  poet  and 
dramatic  writer,  contemporary  with  Dryden,  and 
chiefly  memorable  for  having  had  his  name  exhibited 
by  that  satirist  in  the  title  of  his  invective  against 
Shadwell.  His  works  are  far  from  being  contempti- 
ble. 

FLEETWOOD,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English 
bishop,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  distinguished  himself  during  King 
William's  reign  by  his  "  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum 
Sylloge,"  by  several  sermons  he  preached  on  public 
occasions,  and  by  his  "  Essay  on  Miracles."  He  was 
ai)]>ointed  by  King  V>^illiam  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor. 
The  grant  did  not  pass  the  seals  before  the  king's 
death,  but  the  queen  gave  it  him,  and  he  was  in- 
stalled in  1702.  In  1707  he  published  without  his 
name  his  "  Chronicon  Pretiosum."  In  1708  hewns 
nominated  by  the  queen  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  In 
1715  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  13th 
Cha])ter  of  the  Romans  vindicated  from  the  Abusive 
Senses  put  upon  it;"  shortly  after  which  he  was 
translated  to  the  bishopric  of  El)',  and  died  in  1723. 

FLEETWOOD,  CHARLES.--This  distinguished 
parliamentary  general  commenced  his  career  as 
colonel  in  a  horse  regiment  in  1644,  and  three  years 
afterwards  he  was  apjiointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  army  for  treating  with  those  of  the  parliament, 
with  relation  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  those 
two  bodies  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  former  he  was  not  personally  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  After  the  estabhshment 
of  the  commonwealth  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  February  1650-1  chosen 
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a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and,  September  3 
following,  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  victory 
gained  at  Worcester  over  King  Charles  II.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  present  at  the  conference  held  be- 
tween several  members  of  the  parliament  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  at  the  speaker's  house 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  it  appeared  to  him  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  an  absolute  republic  or  a  mixed 
monarchy  was  the  most  proper  form  of  government 
to  be  established.  After  the  death  of  General  Ireton 
Fleetwood  married  his  widow  ;  and  being  now  Crom- 
well's son-in-law,  he  was  aj)pointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  civil  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  upon 
which  posts  he  entered  in  September  following,  and 
under  his  conduct  Ireland  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
perfect  subjection,  and  he  was  made  lord  deputy  of 
it  after  his  father-in-law  had  assumed  the  protector- 
ship. Notwithstanding  this,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Disbrowe  and  Lambert,  vigorously  opposed  Crom- 
well's taking  the  title  of  king,  when  pressed  upon 
him  by  the  parliament  in  May  165";  on  which  account 
it  is  probable  he  was  soon  after  removed  from  his 
post  of  lord  deputy,  which  was  given  to  Henry  Crom- 
well, the  protector's  younger  son,  though  Fleetwood 
had  afterwards  so  much  regard  shown  him  as  to  be 
appointed  in  December  following  a  member  of  the 
house  of  i^arliament. 


Upon  his  brother-in-law  Richard  Cromwell's  suc- 
ceeding to  the  title  of  protector,  he  signed  the  order 
for  his  proclamation.  But  he  afterwards  joined  with 
the  discontented  officers  of  the  army  in  deposing 
Richard,  after  he  had  persuaded  him  to  dissolve  his 
parliament,  and  invited  the  members  of  the  Ion (/ 
parliament,  who  had  continued  sitting  till  April  20, 
1653,  when  they  were  dissolved  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  trust.  Upon  their 
meeting  in  May  1659  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  and  the  next  month  made  beutenant  gene- 
ral of  the  forces,  which  post  he  held  till  October  12 
following,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  govern  all  the  forces,  and  on  the  I7th 
of  that  month  was  nominated  by  the  general  council 
of  state  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces.     But 


in  December  1659,  finding  that  his  interest  declined 
in  the  armj',  who  were  now  zealous  to  have  the  par- 
liament sit  again  in  honour,  freedom,  and  safety, 
and  that  this,  concurring  with  the  general  temper  of 
the  nation,  would  evidently  restore  the  king,  he  was 
advised  by  Whitelocke  to  send  immediately  some 
person  of  trust  to  his  majesty  at  Breda  with  offers  of 
restoring  him  to  his  rights,  and  by  that  means  anti- 
cipate Monk,  who  had  undoubtedly  the  same  design. 
Fleetwood  in  return  asked  Whitelocke  whether  he 
was  willing  to  undertake  that  employment ;  who  con- 
senting, it  was  agreed  that  he  should  prepare  himself 
for  the  journey  that  evening  or  the  next  morning, 
while  the  general  and  his  friends  should  draw  up  in- 
structions for  him.  But  Sir  Henry  Vane,  General 
Disbrowe,  and  Colonel  Berry,  coming  in  at  that 
critical  moment,  diverted  Fleetwood  from  t'nis  reso- 
lution ;  who  alleged  that  those  gentlemen  had  re- 
minded him  of  his  promise  not  to  attempt  any  such 
affair  without  General  Lambert's  consent ;  while 
Whitelocke  on  the  other  hand  represented  to  him 
that  Lambert  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  give  his 
assent  to  a  business  which  must  be  immediately 
acted,  and  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  He  appears,  indeed,  before  that 
time  to  have  entertained  some  design  of  espousing 
the  king's  interests  if  he  had  had  resolution  to  exe- 
cute it;  for  Lord  Mordaunt,  in  a  letter  to  the  king 
dated  from  Calais,  October  11,  1659,  asserts,  that 
Fleetwood  then  looked  upon  his  majesty's  restoration 
as  so  clearly  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  that  he 
"would  have  declared  himself  publicly  if  the  king  or 
the  duke  of  York  had  landed  ;  and  that  although 
that  engagement  failed,  he  was  still  ready  to  come 
in  to  his  majesty  whensoever  he  should  attempt  in 
person." 

Upon  the  Restoration  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
excepted  out  of  the  general  act  of  pardon  and  in- 
demnity, to  suffer  such  pains,  penalties,  and  for- 
feitures, not  extending  to  life,  as  should  be  inflicted 
on  them  by  an  act  to  be  made  for  that  purpose; 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  be  spent  in  great  ob- 
scurity among  his  friends  at  Stoke-Newington,  near 
London,  where  he  died  soon  after  the  Revolution. 

FLEMMING,  or  FLEMMIG,  PAUL,  one  of  the 
best  German  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
was  born  in  October,  1609,  at  Hartenstein  in  the 
county  of  Schonburg.  After  a  good  foundation  for 
his  education  had  been  laid  by  private  instruction  at 
home,  he  went  to  the  royal  school  at  Meissen,  and 
from  there  to  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  medicine. 
The  confusions  of  the  thirty  years'  war  obliged  him 
in  1633  to  go  to  Holstein,  where  the  Duke  Frederic 
was  on  the  point  of  sending  an  embassy  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  czar  Michael  Fedorowitsch.  Flem- 
ming,  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  sought  a  place 
in  the  ambassador's  suite,  obtained  it,  performed  the 
journey  with  him,  and  in  1634  returned  safe  to  Hol- 
stein. Immediately  after  the  duke  resolved  to  send 
a  still  more  splendid  embassy  to  Persia  to  obtain 
for  his  states  some  commercial  privileges.  Flemming 
resolved  to  undertake  this  journey  also,  which  pro- 
mised him  a  large  stock  of  information.  The  em- 
bassy set  out  in  October  1635,  and  entered  Ispahan 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  1637,  remained  there  more 
than  three  months,  and,  returning  by  another  route, 
reached  Moscow  in  January  1639,  which  it  left 
again  in  March.  After  returning  to  his  own  country  to 
settle  as  a  practising  physician  in  Hamburg,  he  went 
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in  1640  to  Leyden,  where  he  took  his  degree.     He  I 
had  but  just  returned  to   Hamburg  when  he  was 
snatched  away  by  death,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  ]  640,  | 
in   the  flower  of  life.     In  his   songs   and  sonnets,  j 
sacred  and  other  poems,  an  amiable  enthusiasm  is  j 
joined  to   deep  and  warm  sensibility.     His  longer 
poems  describe  the  adventures  of  his  jovxrney  with 
great  spirit  and  power,  and  other  accidental  events 
with  originality  and  liveliness,  and  all  his  works  bear 
the  impress  of  genius. 

FLETCHER,  ANDREW,  of  Salton,  a  celebrated 
Scotch  patriot  and  political  writer,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  who  trace  their  origin  to  one 
of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1650,  and  his  tuition  was  com- 
mitted by  his  father  on  his  deathbed  to  Mr.,  after- 
wards Bishop,  Burnet,  by  whose  care  he  received  a 
pious,  learned,  and  polite  education.  Having  in  the 
course  of  his  classical  studies  and  historical  reading 
been  impressed  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  republics,  he  had  early  con- 
tracted an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  an  aversion  to 
arbitrary  rule.  Hence  his  spirit  the  more  readily 
took  alarm  at  certain  measures  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  Being  knight  of  the  shire  for  Lothian  to  that 
parliament  where  the  duke  of  York  was  commis- 
sioner, he  openly  opposed  the  designs  of  that  prince 
and  the  bill  of  accession.  He  had  a  share  with  Lord 
Viscount  Stair  in  framing  the  test  act,  by  which  the 
duke  of  York  complained  that  he  lost  Scotland.  On 
these  accounts  he  became  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  duke ;  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  his  native 
country  and  go  to  Holland  to  avoid  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  prosecutions  which  on  various  pretences 
were  commenced  against  him.  Being  cited  before 
the  privy  council  and  justiciary  courts,  and  not  ap- 
pearing, he  was  declared  traitor,  and  his  estate  con- 
fiscated. 

In  1681  he,  in  company  with  several  of  his  coun- 
trymen, came  to  London  in  order  to  concert  mat- 
ters with  their  party.  Mr.  Fletcher  managed  his 
part  of  the  negotiation  with  so  much  address  that 
the  administration  could  find  no  pretext  for  seizing 
him. 

Mr.  Fletcher  having  joined  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
upon  his  landing,  received  a  principal  command 
under  him.  But  the  duke  was  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices on  the  following  occasion,  as  related  by  Sir 
John  Dalrymple : — Being  sent  upon  an  expedition, 
and  not  esteeming  "  times  of  danger  to  be  times  of 
ceremony,  he  had  seized  for  his  own  riding  the  horse 
of  a  country  gentleman  which  stood  ready  equipt  for 
its  master.  The  master  hearing  this  ran  in  a  passion 
to  Fletcher,  gave  him  opprobrious  language,  shook 
his  cane,  and  attempted  to  strike.  Fletcher,  though 
rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,  yet  having  been  ac- 
customed to  foreign  services  both  by  sea  and  land, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the  honour 
of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  affront  of  a 
cane,  pulled  out  his  pistol,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  action  was  unpopular  in  countries  where 
such  refinements  were  not  understood.  A  clamour 
was  raised  against  it  among  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try ;  in  a  body  they  waited  upon  the  duke  with  their 
complaints  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  desire  the  only 
soldier,  and  almost  the  only  man  of  parts  in  his 
army,  to  abandon  him.  With  Fletcher  all  Mon- 
mouth's chance  of  success  in  war  left  him."  But 
in  a  manuscript  ^memoir  belonging  to  the  family  we 
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have  the  following  notice  concerning  Mr.  Flet- 
cher's connexion  with  Monmouth,  in  which  his 
separation  from  that  prince  is  very  differently  ac- 
counted for: — "To  Lord  Marischal  Mr.  Fletcher 
explained  the  motives  which  induced  him  first  to 
join  and  afterwards  abandon  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  former  he  ascribed  to  the  duke's 
manifesto  in  Scotland  relating  to  religion,  and  in 
England  to  liberty.  For  the  latter  he  accounted  by 
the  disgust  produced  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of 
his  associates  when  the  duke  declared  himself  king 
and  broke  faith  with  all  who  embarked  with  him  on 
his  principles.  He  complained  heavily  of  the  ac- 
count commonly  given  of  the  death  of  the  mayor  of 
Lynne  ;  and  mentioned  to  Lord  Marischal,  in  proof 
of  the  contrary,  that  he  did  not  leave  the  duke  till  he 
came  to  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king 
several  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  mayor  of  Lynne." 

Seeing  all  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his  friends  in 
favour  of  liberty  frustrated  at  Taunton,  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  o-wn  personal  freedom  by  taking 
his  passage  in  the  first  ship  bound  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try. It  was  his  misfortune  to  land  in  Spain,  where 
he  was  immediately  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  and 
guarded  by  three  different  bands  of  soldiers,  till  a 
vessel  should  be  prepared  to  carry  him  a  victim  in 
chains  to  the  court  of  London.  But  on  the  morning 
before  the  ship  could  sail,  whilst  he  looked  ])ensive 
through  the  bars  that  secured  the  window  of  his 
room,  he  was  hailed  by  a  venerable  personage  who 
made  signs  to  speak  with  him.  The  prison  doors  he 
found  open,  and  whilst  his  friendly  conductor  waved 
to  him  to  follow  him,  he  passed  through  a  guard  of 
soldiers  all  asleep.  Without  being  permitted  to 
oflTer  his  thanks  to  his  deliverer,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  escape  with  all  speed,  and  in  disguise  he 
proceeded  in  safety  through  Spain. 

During  his  exile  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  the  friends  of  liberty 
at  home,  and  he  partly  employed  himself  in  making 
a  curious  collection  of  books.  But  his  genius  also 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  more  active  employ- 
ments, for  he  went  to  Hungary,  and  served  several 
campaigns  as  a  volunteer  under  the  dvike  of  Lorrain 
with  great  reputation.  He  came  over  with  King 
William ;  and  in  zeal,  activity,  penetration,  and  poli- 
tical skill,  proved  inferior  to  none  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution. 

Such,  however,  was  his  disinterestedness,  that  from 
a  survey  of  King  William's  papers,  it  appears  that 
while  others  laboured  to  turn  this  grand  event  to  the 
emolument  of  themselves  and  the  aggrandisement  of 
their  family  Mr.  Fletcher  asked  nothing.  His  estate 
had  been  forfeited,  and  his  house  abandoned  to  mili- 
tary discretion  ;  his  fortune  was  greatly  shattered, 
and  his  family  reduced  to  circumstances  of  distress. 
Nothing  was  given  him  in  recompence  of  ail  his 
sufferings.  On  the  contrary  he,  together  with  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  was  distinguished  by  marks  of 
royal  and  ministerial  dislike.  Still,  whatever  private 
resentment  he  might  entertain,  it  appeared  that  his 
ruling  principle  was  the  good  of  his  country ;  and 
that  to  this  great  object  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  personal  considerations.  For  when  in  1692  the 
abdicated  king  meditated  an  invasion,  Mr.  Fletcher 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which 
every  argument  is  employed  with  skill  and  energy 
to  engage  his  grace  to  forget  his  injuries,  and  in  the 
present  crisis  to  employ  the  extensive  influence  and 
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authority  he  then  possessed  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  of  his  country.  This  letter  produced  its  full 
eftect,  and  the  duke  returned  to  his  duty,  from 
which  he  had  in  part  begun  to  deviate. 

Being  elected  a  member  of  parliament,  1693,  he 
showed  a  uniform  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country. 
In  that  great  event,  the  Union,  he  performed  essential 
service.  He  got  the  act  of  security  passed,  which 
declared  that  the  two  crowns  should  not  pass  to  the 
same  head  till  Scotland  was  secured  in  her  liberties 
civil  and  religious.  Therefore  Lord  Godolphin  was' 
forced  into  the  Union  to  avoid  a  civil  war  after  the 
queen's  demise.  Although  Mr.  Fletcher  disapproved 
of  some  of  the  articles,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
frame  of  the  Union,  yet,  as  the  act  of  security  was 
his  own  work,  he  had  all  the  merit  of  that  important 
transaction. 

This  great  man  died  at  London  in  1716,  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Salton. 

That  Mr.  Fletcher  received  neither  honours  nor 
emoluments  from  King  William  may  ])erhaps  be  in 
part  attributed  to  himself,  as  his  uncomplying  virtue, 
and  the  sternness  of  his  principles,  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  courtly  favour.  He  was  so  zealous 
an  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  he  was 
too  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  all  princes,  in 
whom  he  thought  ambition  so  natural,  that  he  was 
not  for  trusting  the  best  of  kings  with  the  power 
which  ill  ones  might  make  use  of  against  their  sub- 
jects. He  was  of  opinion  that  all  princes  were  made 
"by,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that  they 
should  have  no  power  but  that  of  doing  good.  This, 
which  made  him  oppose  King  Charles  and  invade 
King  James,  led  him  also  to  oppose  the  giving  so 
much  power  to  King  WiUiam. 

FLETCHER,  JAMES,  a  young  man  of  con- 
siderable promise,  who,  after  a  short  but  active 
literary  career,  ended  his  life  by  committing  suicide 
in  1832.  He  is  best  known  by  his  "  History  of  Po- 
land," and  a  clever  poem  entitled  the  "  Siege  of 
Damascus." 

FLETCHER,  JOHN,  an  eminent  dramatic 
\vriter,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1576  in 
Northamptonshire,  where  his  father  was  dean  of 
Peterborough,  although  others  sui)pose  that  he  was 
a  native  of  London.  He  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  looked 
forward  to  any  profession  except  that  of  a  poet,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  the  inseparable  partner  of 
Francis  Beaumont.  After  the  death  of  Beaumont 
he  is  said  to  have  consulted  Shirley  in  the  formation 
of  his  dramas.  He  survived  his  coadjutor  some 
years,  but  died  of  the  plague  in  162.5,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark. 
The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  consist  of  co- 
medies, tragedies,  and  mixed  pieces,  which  possess 
many  poetical  beauties,  and  striking  incidents  and 
characters.  It  is  a  tradition  that  Beaumont  excelled 
in  the  judgment  requisite  in  plot  and  construction, 
and  Fletcher  in  fancy  and  poetical  feeling.  "  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,"  a  dramatic  pastoral,  the  sole 
composition  of  the  latter,  which  evidently  suggested 
the"Comus"  of  Milton,  wants  the  judgment  given 
by  Beaumont  in  respect  to  plan,  and  as  obviously 
displays  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  Fletcher.  Their 
plays,  according  to  Dryden,  were  in  his  early  days 
acted  two  for  one  with  those  of  Jonson  and  Shak- 
speare  ;  but  the  license  assumed  in  the  greater  part 


of  these  dramas  has  done  much  to  aid  in  their  exclu- 
sion of  late  years,  during  which  only  one  or  two  of 
them  occasionally  appear. 

FLETCHER,  PHINEAS,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "  The  Purple  Island,"  and  "  Piscatory  Eclogues." 
The  former  is  an  allegorical  description  of  man, 
founded  upon  an  allegory  in  the  ninth  canto  of  the 
second  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queen."  It  is  composed 
in  the  Spenserian  manner,  and  is  not  without  pas- 
sages of  strong  fancy  and  beauty  of  description, 
clothed  in  smooth  and  elegant  verse.  In  the  first 
five  cantos,  however,  the  reader  loses  the  poet  in  the 
anatomist — a  character  but  little  adapted  to  the 
handling  of  })oetry.  When,  however,  he  steps  from 
the  physical  to  the  intellectual  man,  he  not  only  at- 
tracts but  secures  attention  by  a  profusion  of  images, 
many  of  which  are  distinguished  liy  much  boldness 
of  conception  nnd  brilliancy  of  colouring.  His  "  Pis- 
catory Eclogues"  have  considerable  sweetness  of 
versification  and  much  descriptive  elegance.  Fletcher 
entered  King's  College,  Camliridge,  in  1600,  and  in 
1621  obtained  the  living  of  Helgay  in  Norfolk.  His 
two  works  above  mentioned  were  printed  Jjogether 
in  1630. 

FLEURY,  ANDRE  HERCULE  DE,  the  cele- 
brated cardinal,  who  was  born  in  1653  at  Lodeve  in 
Languedoc,  but  was  brought  to  Paris  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  there  educated  for  the  church.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  progress  of  his  studies ;  and  when 
he  appeared  in  the  world,  he  was  aided  by  the  natural 
advantages  of  a  handsome  figure,  pleasing  address, 
and  well-managed  wit.  His  first  preferment  was 
that  of  a  canon  of  Montpellier ;  he  was  also  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.  But  his  friends  becoming  numer- 
ous, much  interest  was  made  for  him,  and  in  1698 
Louis  XIV.  named  him  bishop  of  Frejus.  Louis 
XIV.,  a  little  before  he  died,  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  his  grandson,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon.  In  1726  he  was  made  cardinal,  and 
soon  after  advanced  to  the  place  of  prime-minister. 
He  was  then  turned  seventy.  Yet  the  weight  of  this 
active  post  did  not  alarm  him  ;  and,  to  the  age  of 
ninety,  he  manifested  a  mind  in  full  vigour,  and 
capable  of  conducting  the  most  difficult  affairs. 
From  1726  to  1740  every  thing  prospered.  He 
commenced,  and  brought  to  a  glorious  conclusion 
for  his  country,  the  war  for  the  succession  in  Spain  ; 
and  he  added  Lorraine  to  the  French  territory.  In 
the  war  which  commenced  in  1740  he  was  not  so 
fortunate;  and  in  1743  he  died,  full  of  grief  for  a 
succession  of  misfortunes,  of  which  the  nation  re- 
proached him  as  the  author. — Charles  Fleury  was 
distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian. He  was  born  in  1640,  and  in  1672  was  made 
preceptor  to  the  princes  of  Conti.  In  1716  he  ])e- 
came  confessor  to  Louis  XV.,  in  which  situation  it 
was  said  of  him  that  his  only  fault  was  that  of  being 
sevent}^-five  years  old.  He  died  in  1723.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  learned  and  valuable  works. 

FLINDERS,  MA'ITHEW,  an  English  navigator, 
who  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  re- 
searches in  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  seas.  He 
was  shipwrecked  in  1803,  and  afterwards  imprisoned 
at  the  Mauritius  by  the  French  governor.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  drew  up  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  researches,  which  was  published  after 
his  death  in  1814. 

FLOOD,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  politician,  who 
acted  an  important  ]iart  in  the  aflairs  of  Ireland.   He 
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was  born  in  1732.  Little  is  recorded  of  his  early 
life,  save  that  he  was  first  a  student  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  from  thence  went  to  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Markham,  who  afterwards  was 
archbishop  of  York.  It  is  said,  that  while  at  the 
university  of  Dublin  he  had  been  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  his  attention  to  his  studies,  and  that 
soon  after  his  removal  to  Oxford  he  applied  himself 
most  diligently  to  the  ancient  classics  ;  and,  certainly, 
translations  which  he  left  of  many  of  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  and  Eschines,  as  well  as  of  a  few  of 
the  Odes  of  Pindar,  indicate  a  thorough  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language.  In 
1752  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  soon  after  returned  to  Ire- 
land. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  first  time  in  1759  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  which  he  represented  for  many  years  ;  he 
afterwards  sat  as  member  for  the  boroughs  of  Callan 
and  Enniskillen,  successively.  He  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  amazing  powers  of  elo- 
quence. His  first  oratorical  effort  in  parliament 
was  eminently  successful;  we  are  told  he  was  uni- 
versally applauded.  Though  not,  perhaps,  as  bril- 
liant in  style  as  some  of  his  contemporaries,  his 
speeches  were  never  surpassed  in  point  of  vigorous 
and  commanding  language,  or  of  logical  and  argu- 
mentative arrangement.  His  attacks  on  the  ministry 
were  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  and  he  was  long  re- 
garded as  one  of  their  most  formidable  antagonists. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Flood  co-operated  with  the 
"Whigs,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  repeal  of  Poyning's  Law,  the  passing  of  the 
Octennial  Bill,  and  several  other  acts  of  parliament. 
In  1775,  to  the  astonishment  and  regret  of  his  former 
associates,  he  took  office  imder  government,  and 
joined  the  administration  of  Lord  Harcourt,  then 
lord  lieutenant,  as  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of 
Ireland,  and  presently  after  was  admitted  to  the 
council  board  both  of  that  country  and  of  St. 
James's.  Various  motives  have  been  attributed  to 
Mr.  Flood  for  this  step.  It  was  asserted  by  some  that 
his  estate  had  become  embarrassed  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  the  contested  election,  and  that  an 
addition  to  his  income  had  in  consequence  become 
very  desirable  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  more  charitably  suggested  that  he  hoped  by 
accepting  a  high  and  influential  office  to  be  able  to 
effect  more  in  forwarding  those  measures  he  had  be- 
fore advocated.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  soon  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  found  that,  so  far  from 
being  called  on  to  take  a  leading  part  in  parliament, 
it  was  now  expected  that  his  former  activity  should 
rather  subside.  After  continuing  in  office  for  about 
six  years  he  again  joined  the  ranks  of  the  opposition, 
and  was  receiv^ed  by  them  with  open  arms. 

In  1782  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legislature 
was  achieved  by  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute 
of  the  6th  Geo.  I.,  which  declared — "  That  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  parliament  of  England  had  power  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland."  But,  in 
Mr.  Flood's  opinion,  the  simple  repeal  of  the  act 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  England  from  putting 
forward  a   simple  claim   to  legislate  for    Ireland, 


founded  upon  the  princij)le  of  that  statute ;  and  in 
this  he  differed  with  most  of  the  opposition.  His 
conduct  in  injudiciously  forcing  forward  a  scheme 
of  parliamentary  reform  further  tended  to  widen  the 
breach.  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  well-known  convention  of  1783,  and 
having  prepared  and  submitted  to  it  his  plan  of  re- 
form, he  proceeded  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect.  It  is 
said  that  at  this  time  he  looked  forward  to  a  seat  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  which  he  soon  after 
obtained ;  and  conceiving  that  his  views  would  be 
powerfully  aided  by  his  exertions  in  the  convention, 
as  well  as  in  the  Irish  parliament,  he  was  desirous  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  measure,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  thereby  obtain  superior  weight  and  influ- 
ence with  the  reformers  in  England ;  accordingly, 
without  obtaining  the  concvn-rence  or  co-operation 
of  almost  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, he  hurried  on  the  measure,  which,  after  a  most 
stormy  debate,  was,  as  might  have  been  expected 
under  these  circumstances,  rejected  by  a  consider- 
able majority. 

About  this  time  a  personal  dispute,  the  most 
severe  and  acrimonious  in  its  nature,  of  any  on  re- 
cord in  parliamentary  history,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Flood  and  the  celebrated  Henry  Grattan.  It  would 
seem  that  the  attack  was  begun  by  Flood,  who,  intem- 
perately  alluding  to  the  national  grant  made  to  Grattan 
for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country,  had  most  un- 
justly stigmatized  him  as  a  "  mendicant  patriot,  who 
was  bought  by  his  country,  and  had  then  sold  his 
country  for  prompt  payment."  This  produced  from 
Grattan  a  retort  in  a  strain  of  the  most  caustic  and 
powerful  language  that  could  be  imagined  ;  in  which 
thinly  veiling  his  vituperation  of  his  antagonist, 
under  the  semblance  of  attacking  a  supposititious  cha- 
racter, with  the  most  pointed  direction  of  look  and 
gesture,  he  continued  to  pour  forth  on  Flood  the 
severest  and  most  personal  invective.  Flood,  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  agitation,  stood  up  to 
reply,  but  speedily  so  lost  himself  and  became  so 
much  out  of  order  that  the  speaker  at  length  inter- 
fered. He  declared  it  had  been  with  the  utmost 
pain  that  he  had  suffered  the  debate  to  proceed  so 
long  in  that  manner,  and  that  nothing  but  the  re- 
peated calls  of  the  house  to  hear  both  members 
would  have  induced  him  to  remain  silent  so  long ; 
and  he  then  entreated  Mr.  Fl.-^od  to  sit  down  ;  with 
which  request  he  thought  it  best  to  comply,  and  soon 
after  retired  from  the  house.  The  speaker  immedi- 
ately issued  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
both  gentlemen,  and  they  were  accordingly  taken 
into  custody  next  morning,  and  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace.  Some  nights  after  Mr.  Flood  was  per- 
mitted, though  not  without  some  opposition,  to  de- 
liver a  long  and  able  speech,  in  which  he  entered 
into  a  defence  of  his  conduct  tlirough  the  course  of 
his  whole  political  life. 

Before  the  close  of  that  year  he  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  borough  of  Winchester  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  member  in  Ireland  for  Kilbeggan, 
which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  till  the 
year  preceding  his  death.  He  never  seems  to  have 
attained  the  same  degree  of  influence  or  considera- 
tion in  England  that  he  had  held  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  unfortunate,  we  are  told,  in  his 
first  essay  there  :  having  ventured,  depending  on  his 
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practised  talents  as  an  orator,  and  general  informa- 
tion and  reading,  to  speak  on  a  subject  with  tlie  de- 
tails of  which  he  was  almost  totally  unacquainted, — 
the  affairs  of  India, — the  inevitable  consequence  of 
which  was  a  signal  failure.  He,  however,  afterwards 
retrieved  his  lost  credit  by  several  excellent  speeches 
on  other  measures,  especially  on  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  one  which  he  made  on  that  subject  and 
which  at  the  time  elicited  much  approbation  from 
Mr.  Pitt  and  others  of  his  party,  as  well  as  from  Fo.x, 
who  declared  the  scheme  to  be  the  most  rational  that 
had  ever  been  brought  forward,  was  republished  in 
1831,  together  with  his  reply  to  Mr.  Windham  in 
the  course  of  the  same  debate. 

A  bequest  which  Mr.  Flood  made  of  his  estates, 
of  the  value  of  about  5000Z.  per  annum,  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  for  establishing  professorships  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  and 
history,  and  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts, was  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
afterwards  litigation.  An  able  pamphlet  was  written 
in  its  defence  by  his  friend  Lord  Ross,  when  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons.  To  show  that  Mr.  Flood  was  by 
no  means  singular  in  his  opinion  on  this  subject  he 
gives  in  a  note  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Charles 
O'Connor,  the  Irish  antiquarian,  in  which  he  strongly 
expresses  his  approval  of  the  design  of  instituting  an 
inquiry  respecting  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland. 
It  appears  also,  that  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Leibnitz  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  study  of 
the  Irish  language  should  be  prosecuted  diligently ; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  perfect,  or  at  all 
events  greatly  to  promote,  the  knowledge  of  Celtic 
literature.  The  validity  of  Mr.  Flood's  will  was 
contested  by  his  cousin  and  heir  at  law,  Mr.  John 
Flood,  of  Flood  Hall,  who,  after  protracted  litiga- 
tion, was  successful  in  establishing  his  claim  to  the 
large  estates  devised  for  the  purpose  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  bequest  to  the  university  of  Dublin 
in  consequence  became  void. 

In  person  Mr.  Flood  was  tall  and  slight :  his 
countenance,  though  striking  and  indicative  of  his 
commanding  intellect,  bore  little  trace  of  the  beauty 
which  it  is  said  he  had  possessed  in  early  life.  His 
manners  were  highly  polished  and  courteous ;  and 
his  style  of  oratory  not  only  nervous  and  argument- 
ative, but  highly  classical  and  ornate.  In  conclusion, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporary  of  his  own,  "  He 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every 
public-spirited  man  in  it ;  for,  unquestionably,  he 
was  the  senator  who,  by  his  exertions,  and  repeated 
discussion  of  questions  seldom,  if  ever,  approached 
before,  first  taught  Ireland  she  had  a  parliament." 
He  died  in  1791,  at  his  seat  of  Farmly,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

FLORIAN,  JEAN  PIERRE  CLARIS  DE,  a  pro- 
lific French  writer,  who  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
Florian,  not  far  from  Sauve,  in  the  Lower  Cevennes. 
His  predilection  for  Spanish  literature  was  derived 
from  his  mother,  Gilette  de  Salgues,  a  native  of 
Castile  ;  and  the  taste  for  the  age  of  chivalry  and  its 
customs,  which  animates  the  romantic  poetry  of  the 
Spaniards,  is  clearly  to  be  recognised  in  his  works. 
An  uncle  of  Florian  had  married  a  niece  of  Voltaire; 
his  father  was  a  friend  of  this  celebrated  author,  and 
the  author  of  the  "  Henriade"  took  pleasure  in  en- 
couraging the  talents  of  the  son  of  his  friend,  who  | 


soon  became  his  favourite.  Facility,  grace,  harmony, 
and  a  sensibility  rare  in  the  I'rench  character,  are 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  his  works.  In 
elevated  subjects  he  is  deficient  in  fire,  strength,  and 
colouring ;  but  his  descriptions  of  manners  are  strik- 
ing and  faithful,  particularly  his  pictures  of  pastoral 
life,  as  for  instance  in  his  favourite  "  Estelle."  As 
a  writer  of  fables  he  ranks  immediately  after  La 
Fontaine.  Voltaire  called  him  by  the  tender  name 
of  Florianet,  which  paints  in  a  striking  manner  the 
species  of  poetry  to  which  the  genius  of  Florian  is 
adapted,  and  to  which  belong  his  "  Galate'e  Fables, 
Contes  en  Vers."  His  principal  works  are  "  Estelle 
Gonzalve  de  Cordoue,  Numa  Pompilius,"  and 
among  his  dramatic  works  the  "  Deux  Billets." 
His  "  Don  Quixote"  may  be  read  as  a  French 
original,  and  is  highly  interesting,  however  little  it 
may  be  esteemed  by  later  translators.  The  work 
did  not  appear  until  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
which  took  place  suddenly. 

FLORIDA,  BLANCA  FRANCISCO  ANTONIO 
MONINO,  COUNT  OF,  a  celebrated  Spanish  mi- 
nister, who  hved  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  He 
was  born  in  1730  at  Murcia,  where  his  father  was  a 
notary,  studied  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and 
soon  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  that  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  important  post  of  Spanish  am- 
bassador at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
XIV.  In  that  oflfice  he  displayed  great  ability  in 
several  emergencies.  He  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  abolition  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  in  the  election  of  Pius  VI.  Charles 
III.  finding  himself  obhged  to  dismiss  Grimaldi,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  desired  him  to  nominate 
his  successor.  Grimaldi  recommended  Monino, 
who  was  accordingly  created  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
and  received  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  justice  and  acts  of  grace,  and  the 
superintendence  of  the  posts,  highways,  and  public 
magazines  in  Spain ;  so  that  his  authority  was  al- 
most unlimited.  He  introduced  post-coaches,  and 
caused  the  post- roads  to  be  made  practicable ;  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  most  important  subjects  of 
general  police,  particularly  in  the  capital;  embelhshed 
Madrid,  and  was  on  every  occasion  the  active  friend 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm the  good  understanding  which  existed  between 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  double  inter- 
marriage. His  attempt,  however,  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Portugal  to  a  Spanish 
prince  proved  abortive.  The  military  enterprises 
which  he  projected,  the  attack  upon  Algiers  in  1777, 
and  the  siege  of  ;,Gibraltar,  were  unsuccessful ;  and 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  King  Charles  III., 
which  took  place  in  October  17S8,  he  requested  per- 
mission to  retire,  and  presented  to  the  king  a  justi- 
fication of  his  ministerial  career.  The  king  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  the  latter,  but  refused 
to  accept  his  resignation.  After  the  accession  of 
Charles  IV.,  however,  his  enemies,  among  whom 
was  the  prince  of  peace,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
disgrace.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Pam- 
peluna,  but  was  soon  restored  to  liberty  and  banished 
to  his  estates.  In  ISOS  he  appeared  once  more  upon 
the  political  theatre,  at  the  time  of  convening  the 
cortes,  but  died  in  the  same  year  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years. 

FLORIS,  FRANCIS,  a  painter  possessed  of  con- 
siderable talent,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1520, 
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and  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Raphael  i 
of  Flanders.  He  studied  the  art  of  painting  under 
Lombard  at  Liege,  and  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  his 
master.  After  his  return  to  Antwerp  Floris  esta- 
blished a  school  for  painters  in  that  city.  He  after-  \ 
wards  went  to  Italy,  where  his  taste,  particularly  in  ' 
design,  was  improved  by  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Michael  Angelo  ;  but  he  never  equalled  the 
grace  and  purity  of  form  which  distinguished  the 
Florentine  and  Roman  masters.  His  style  was  grand, 
but  his  colouring  and  his  figures  are  reproached 
with  dryness  and  stiffness.  After  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  was  engaged  to  execute  important 
paintings,  and  soon  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  squandered  by  his  excesses.  He  boasted 
of  being  the  boldest  drinker  of  his  time,  and,  to  sus- 
tain his  reputation,  drank  on  the  most  extravagant 
wagers.  Most  of  his  works,  and  in  particular  his 
triumphal  arches,  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  into  Antwerp,  and 
his  twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  have  often  been  en- 
graved by  skilful  artists.  His  paintings  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Flanders,  Holland,  Spain,  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Dresden.  He  died  in  1570.  Few  artists  have 
had  so  many  disciples;  amongst  whom  were  his 
two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Francis  Floris,  has  some 
celebrity  as  a  painter. 

FLORUS,  LUCIUS  ANN.^US,  a  Roman  histo- 
rian, probably  a  native  of  Spain  or  Gaul.  He  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  abridgment  of  Roman  history  in  four 
books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  first 
time  of  closing  the  temple  of  Janus  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  His  style  is  florid,  and  not  sufficiently 
simple  for  history. 

FLOWER,  BENJAMIN,  a  very  active  writer  and 
compiler,  who  commenced  his  career  in  a  commer- 
cial house  in  London.  Having  lost  nearly  all  his 
property  by  a  speculation  in  the  funds,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  and  after  a  life 
of  much  vicissitude,  died  in  ]  829.  Mr.  Flower's 
principal  work  is  entitled  "The  French  Constitu- 
tion, with  Remarks  on  some  of  its  Articles,  in  which 
the  Necessity  for  Reformation  in  Church  and  State 
in  Great  Britain  is  enforced."  His  "  Political  Re- 
view" occupied  eight  large  volumes. 

FLOYD,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  American, 
who  was  born  on  Long  Island  in  1734,  and  was  left 
in  his  youth  heir  to  a  large  estate.  His  education 
was  limited,  but  his  natural  intelligence  great,  and 
his  character  elevated.  He  took  part  early  in  the 
controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.  He  was  first  elected  a 
delegate  from  New  York  to  the  continental  congress 
of  1774,  and  continued  an  active  member  of  it  until 
after  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  com- 
manded the  militia  of  Long  Island,  served  as  senator 
of  the  state  of  New  Y^ork,  and  from  1778,  when  he 
was  again  elected  to  represent  the  state  in  the  con- 
tinental congress,  he  remained  in  the  national 
councils  until  the  expiration  of  the  first  con- 
gress under  the  present  federal  constitution.  He 
ended  his  days  in  1821  on  a  farm  upon  the  Mohawk 
river,  which  he  began  to  cultivate  in  1784,  and  to 
which  he  removed  with  his  family  in  1803.  His 
memory  is  honourable  in  every  respect.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  favourite  public  servant  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 
FLUDD,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  alchemical  phi- 


losojjher  born  in  1.574.  He  was  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  London,  and  became  a  most  volumi- 
nous v/riter  ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  wonders 
of  chemistry,  was  a  zealous  brother  of  the  Rosicru- 
cian  order,  and  his  books,  which  are  mostly  in 
Latin,  are  as  dark  and  mysterious  in  their  language 
as  in  their  matter.     He  died  in  1637. 

FLUE,  NICHOLAS  VON  DER,  born  in  the 
village  of  Saxeln  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden,  and 
was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  life.  In  several 
military  expeditions  he  exhibited  no  less  humanity 
than  valour  ;  and  as  counsellor  of  his  canton  he  was 
equally  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  prudence. 
From  his  youth  he  was  inclined  to  a  contemplatiA'e 
life,  and  was  abstemious  and  austere  in  his  habits. 
At  the  age  of  fifty,  after  having  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and  become  the  father 
of  ten  children,  he  determined  with  the  consent  of 
his  wife  to  quit  the  world  and  live  in  future  in  soli- 
tude. He  chose  for  his  residence  a  sohtary  spot 
not  far  distant  from  Saxeln,  which  was  enlivened 
only  by  a  waterfall.  There  he  spent  his  time  in 
prayers  and  pious  meditations.  His  reputation  was 
increased  by  the  report  that  he  lived  without  food, 
except  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which  he  partook  once 
a  month.  All  who  stood  in  need  of  counsel  or  con- 
solation had  recourse  to  him  as  an  experienced  and 
judicious  adviser,  and  he  soon  became  the  bene- 
factor of  the  whole  country.  Jealousy  and  distrust 
had  risen  among  the  eight  cantons  which  at  that 
time  composed  the  Swiss  confederacy.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  the  booty  taken  from  the  Burgundians, 
defeated  a  short  time  previous  at  Nancy,  had  not 
been  faithfully  divided ;  the  larger  aristocratic  towns 
made  common  cause,  and  wished  to  receive  Frey- 
burg  and  Soleure  into  the  confederacy,  to  which  the 
smaller  democratic  cantons  were  opposed.  An  as- 
sembly of  the  deputies  of  the  confederated  cantons, 
which  was  held  at  Stantz,  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Untenvalden,  in  1481,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
these  affairs  into  consideration,  was  agitated  by  the 
most  violent  debates.  The  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  must  have  been  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, seemed  at  hand  ;  but  at  this  crisis  brother 
Claus,  as  Nicholas  was  now  called,  appeared  in  the 
assembly  of  the  deputies.  His  great  reputation,  his 
lofty  and  dignified  appearance,  which  seemed  to 
bespeak  a  messenger  from  heaven,  his  conciliating 
but  powerful  language,  in  which  he  painted  the  dan- 
gers of  separation,  and  exhorted  to  union,  produced 
such  an  impression  on  the  assembly  that  a  compact, 
celebrated  in  Swiss  history  as  the  covenant  of  Stantz, 
was  immediately  entered  into ;  aU  differences  were 
composed,  Freyburg  and  Soleure  were  received  into 
the  confederacy,  and  the  liberty  of  Switzerland  was 
saved.  Brother  Claus,  after  haA'ing  completed  this 
work,  returned,  amidst  the  blessings  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  his  cell,  where  he  continued  teaching 
virtue  and  wisdom  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1487.  All  Unterwalden  followed  his  body  to  the 
tomb,  and  all  Switzerland  mourned  his  death ; 
foreign  princes  honoured  his  memory;  and  in  1671 
Clement  X.  caused  him  to  be  beatified. 

FOIX. — Of  the  many  distinguished  individuals 
who  have  borne  this  name,  none  merits  notice  more 
than  the  celebrated  Paul  de  Foix,  archbishop  of 
Toulouse.  He  was  born  in  1528,  and  studied  at 
Paris  and  Toulouse.     He  was  after%vards  employed 
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on  embassies  to  Scotland,  Venice,  England,  and 
Rome.  De  Thou,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  said  that  he  never  left  the  society  of 
this  great  man  without  perceiving  that  it  had  ren- 
dered him  better  and  \viser.  ;  De  Foix  died  at  Rome 
in  1584.  He  was  the  author  of  several  very  valuable 
works. 

FOLENGIO,  THEOPHILUS,  an  Italian  poet, 
remarkable  for  giving  to  a  poem  a  name  which  has 
been  adopted  ever  since  for  all  trilling  performances 
of  the  same  species,  consisting  of  buffoonery,  puns, 
anagrams,  wit  without  wdsdom,  and  humour  without 
good  sense.  His  poem  was  called  "  The  Macaroni," 
from  an  Italian  cake  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
sweet  to  the  taste,  but  has  no  alimentary  virtue ;  on 
the  contrary  palls  the  appetite  and  cloys  the  stomach. 
These  idle  poems,  however,  became  the  reigning 
taste  in  Italy  and  France.  They  gave  birth  to  ma- 
caroni academies,  and,  reaching  England,  to  clubs 
bearing  the  same  name.     Folengio  died  in  1545. 

FOLKES,  MARTIN,  an  English  antiquary,  ma- 
thematician, and  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  West- 
minster about  1690,  and  became  distinguished  as  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  former  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  made 
one  of  their  coimcil  two  years  after,  named  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  as  vice-president,  and,  after 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  became  president.  There  are  nu- 
merous memoirs  of  his  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." Coins,  ancient  and  modern,  were  the 
great  object  of  study  with  him,  and  his  last  and 
best  work  was  devoted  to  describing  of  English 
silver  coins  from  the  conquest  to  his  own  times.  He 
died  in  1754. 

Martin  Folkes  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and  a 
friend  to  merit.  Among  others  whom  he  patronised 
were  Edwards  the  ornithologist,  and  Norden  the 
Danish  traveller.  His  library  was  large  and  well 
chosen,  and  his  cabinet  enriched  with  a  collection  of 
English  coins  of  great  e.xtent  and  value.  The  manu- 
scripts of  his  composition,  which  were  not  a  few, 
and  upon  points  of  great  antiquarian  importance, 
not  having  received  from  him  that  revision  and  com- 
pletion which  he  was  capable  of  giving  them,  were 
expressly  directed  by  him  to  be  suppressed,  an  in- 
junction which  the  public  has  probably  great  reason 
to  regret.  His  knowledge  was  extensive,  his  judg- 
ment exact  and  accurate,  and  the  precision  of  his 
ideas  appeared  from  the  conciseness  of  his  style  on 
abstruse  and  difficult  topics,  and  especially  in  his 
speeches  at  the  anniversary  elections  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  delivery  of  the  prize  medals,  in  which 
he  always  traced  out  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  se- 
veral inventions  for  which  they  were  assigned  as  a 
reward.  He  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  study 
of  antiquity  and  the  polite  arts  with  a  philosophical 
spirit,  which  he  had  contracted  Ijy  the  cultivation  of 
the  mathematical  sciences  in  his  youth ;  but  his 
talents  appeared  to  greatest  advantage  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  which  had 
been  perplexed  by  previous  writers,  for  want  of  a 
moderate  share  of  arithmetic ;  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  produced  many  arguments  and  proofs 
W'hich  were  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  and 
observations. 

FONTANA,  DOMENICO,  an  eminent  Italian 
architect,  who  was  born  at  Milan  in  1543,  and  went  to 
Rome  early  in  life  for  the  purpose  of  studying  archi 
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tecture.  Sixtus  V.,  to  whom  his  merits  were  known 
when  he  was  cardinal  Montaldo,  was  no  sooner 
raised  to  the  tiara  than  he  made  him  his  architect, 
and  employed  him  in  building  a  palace  near  the 
baths  of  Diocletian.  Sixtus  wished  to  remove  the 
great  obelisk  now  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
which  was  then  nearly  buried  under  the  rubbish,  to 
the  middle  of  the  square.  This  undertaking  had 
been  already  contemplated  by  several  popes,  but  had 
been  relinquished  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
complishing it.  Fontana  happily  executed  this  gi- 
gantic oiieration  in  the  year  15S6,  and  he  afterwards 
erected  three  other  obelisks,  which  were  found  partly 
buried  under  ruins  in  different  squares.  Among 
other  buildings  erected  l)y  Fontana,  by  the  command 
of  Sixtus  v.,  and  which  are  an  honour  to  the  patron 
not  less  than  to  the  architect,  the  library  of  the  Vati- 
can and  the  aqueduct  deserve  particidar  mention. 
Under  Clement  VIII.  Fontana  also  constructed  se- 
veral buildings,  and  repaired  many  ancient  monu- 
ments. Having  been  accused  of  converting  to  his 
private  use  the  money  received  for  public  purjioses, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  pope,  but  im- 
mediately received  the  offer  of  the  post  of  architect 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  in  1592  went  to  Naples.  He  there  constructed 
several  canals  to  prevent  immdations,  a  new  road 
along  the  bay,  and  the  royal  palace  in  the  capital, 
which,  however,  has  been  since  considerably  changed. 
His  ])lan  for  a  harbour  at  Naples  was  executed  after 
his  death  by  another  architect.  Fontana  died  at 
Naples  in  1607,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
royal  architect  by  his  son,  JuHus  Caesar.  We  have 
but  one  literary  work  by  Domenico  Fontana,  which 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1590.  It  is  an  explana- 
tion of  his  method  of  removing  the  great  obelisk, 
and  the  process  must  be  considered  as  his  own  in- 
vention since  the  writings  of  former  architects  con- 
tain no  rules  on  this  subject. 

FONTANA,  FELICE,  a  natural  philosopher  'at 
the  grand-ducal  coiu't  of  Florence,  who  was  born  at 
Pomarolo,  not  far  from  Roveredo,  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  in  1730,  and  began  his  studies  in  the  schools 
at  Roveredo  and  Verona,  and,  after  having  com- 
pleted them  at  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Florence.  The  grand- 
duke  Francis,  who  afterwards  became  emperor,  ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Pisa,  and  the  grand-duke  Leopold, 
afterwards  emperor  Leopold  II.,  invited  him  to  Flo- 
rence, but  permitted  him  to  retain  his  office  at  Pisa, 
and  employed  him  in  forming  the  cabinet  of  the 
natural  sciences  which  is  yet  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  Florence.  This  collection  contains  an  immense 
number  of  anatomical  preparations  in  coloured  wax, 
which  exhibit  all  parts  of  the  human  body  in  the 
minutest  detail,  and  in  all  imaginable  positions. 
They  are  executed  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  were 
made  by  different  artists  imder  the  direction  of  Fon- 
tana. Tlie  emperor  Joseph  II.  procured  from  him  a 
similar  collection  for  the  surgical  academy  in  Vienna. 
In  the  same  way  many  plants,  and  other  natural  ob- 
jects which  lose  their  natural  colours  by  keeping, 
were  represented  in  coloured  wax,  from  nature, 
under  his  direction.  Fontana  is  the  author  of  several 
works  on  scientific  subjects,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  German  and  French.  He  also 
made  several  discoveries  relative  to  the  ai)plication 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  diflerent  sorts  of  gas.     His 
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writings  show  him  to  have  been  an  ingenious  and 
indefatigable  observer,  but  the  pohtical  principles 
which  he  avowed  during  the  events  of  1799  in  Tus- 
cany involved  him  in  some  difficulties.  He  died  in 
1805,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
by  the  side  of  Gahleo  and  Viviani. 

FONTAINE,  JOHN  DE  LA,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  who  was  l)orn  in  1G21.  He  appears  not  to 
have  attempted  composition  of  any  description  until 
his  twenty-second  year,  when  he  was  suddenly  im- 
pressed and  excited  by  the  recital  of  an  Ode  of 
Malherbes.  He  immediately  began  studying  the 
works  of  this  author,  and  at  length  imitated  him. 
The  first  fruits  of  his  pen  he  usually  communicated 
to  a  near  relation,  who  encouraged  him  and  frequently 
read  with  him  the  best  Latin  poets  and  critics,  as 
Horace,  Virgil,  Terence,  Ouintilian,  &c.  He  passed 
from  thence  to  such  French  and  Italian  writers  as 
excelled  in  the  manner  and  style  to  which  his  genius 
led  him;  particularly  Rabelais,  Marot,  Ariosto, 
Boccaccio,  &c.  Rabelais  was  uniformly  his  favourite 
and  idol.  He  had  recourse  also  to  the  Greek 
authors,  and  especially  to  Plato  and  Plutarch;  from 
whom  he  drew  those  fine  moral  maxims  with  which 
he  has  enriched  his  fables.  Though  his  disposi- 
tion was  exceedingly  averse  to  confinement  or 
restraint  of  any  kind,  yet,  to  oblige  his  parents,  he 
consented  to  marry;  and  was  so  far  captivated  by 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife,  that  he  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  her  judgment,  and  never  undertook 
any  considerable  work  without  consulting  her.  The 
duchess  of  Bouillon,  however,  niece  to  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  being  banished  to  Chateaii-Thierry,  Fon- 
taine was  presented  to  her,  and  he  followed  her 
when  she  was  recalled  to  Paris.  Here  the  intendant 
Fouquet  soon  procured  him  a  pension,  which  he 
enjoyed  in  great  comfort  without  troubling  himself 
at  all  about  his  wife,  or,  perhaps,  even  reflecting 
that  he  had  one.  Upon  the  disgrace  of  this  minister, 
he  was  admitted  as  a  gentleman  usher  to  Henrietta 
of  England;  but  the  death  of  this  princess  put  an 
end  to  all  his  court  hopes.  After  this,  among  other 
favours  from  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  the  generous  and  witty  Madame  de  la 
SabUere  furnished  him  with  an  apartment  and  all 
necessaries  in  her  house;  who,  one  day,  having 
hastily  turned  away  all  her  servants,  declared  that 
she  then  kept  but  three  animals  in  her  house,  which 
were  her  dog,  her  cat,  and  La  Fontaine. 

Beside  "Tales,"  he  was  the  author  of  "Fables;" 
and  in  both  he  has  merited  the  title  of  an  original 
writer,  who  is,  and  probably  will  ever  be,  single  in 
his  kind.  In  his  subjects  indeed,  he  has  made  great 
use  of  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  French,  and 
Italian  authors;  but  he  is  truly  original  in  his  man- 
ner, which  is  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  simple,  so  deli- 
cate, that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  exceed  it.  His 
compositions  have  much  nature,  and  are  entirely  de- 
void of  affectation :  his  wit  seems  unstudied,  and  so 
much  pleasantry  is  hardly  to  be  met  with.  He  never 
grows  languid  or  heavy,  but  is  always  new  and  en- 
tertaining. His" Tales"  are  said  to  have  been  a  great 
while  the  cause  of  his  exclusion  from  the  French 
Academy;  but  at  last,  upon  his  writing  a  letter  to  a 
prelate  of  that  society,  in  which  he  declared  his 
regret  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken,  and  his  re- 
solution that  his  pen  should  never  relapse,  he  was 
received  into  that  body  with  marks  of  esteem.  His 
first  Fables  are  more  valued  than  his  last :   he  seems 
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to  have  thrown  the  best  of  his  fire  and  force  into 
them;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  more 
sobriety  and  correctness  than  his  Tales. 

La  Fontaine  died  at  Paris  in  1695,  and  after 
his  death  his  family  were  rendered  exempt  from 
imposts  and  taxes  of  every  descrij)tion.  The  life  of 
this  original  and  talented  writer  had  as  little  of  af- 
fectation in  it  as  his  writings:  he  was  all  nature, 
approaching  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity,  without 
a  grain  of  art.  He  had  a  son,  whom,  after  keeping 
a  short  time  at  home,  he  recommended  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  president  Harlay.  Fontaine,  being  one 
day  at  a  house  where  this  son  was  come,  did  not 
know  him  again,  but  observed  to  the  company  that 
he  thought  him  a  boy  of  parts  and  spirit.  Being 
told  that  this  promising  youth  was  no  other  than  his 
own  son,  he  answered  very  unconcernedly,  "Ha! 
truly  I  am  glad  on't."  This  apathy,  which  so  many 
philosophers  have  vainly  affected,  was  perfectly 
natural  to  Fontaine ;  it  ran  through  every  part  of 
his  behaviour,  and  seemed  to  render  him  insensible 
to  every  thing  without. 

FONTANES,  LOUIS,  MARQUIS  DE,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  French  Institute,  who  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Niort  in  1757.  In  the 
commencement  of  tlie  French  revolution  he  edited  a 
journal  entitled  the  "  Mode'rateur,"  and,  after  the 
fall  of  Robespierre,  joined  La  Harpe  and  others  in 
the  publication  of  a  paper  called  "  Le  Memorial," 
which  was,  together  with  about  forty  more  of  the 
same  description,  suppressed  by  the  National  Con- 
vention on  the  6th  of  September,  1797,  the  several 
proprietors,  editors,  &c.,  being  all  included  in  one 
common  sentence  of  banishment  and  confiscation  of 
property.  M.  de  Fontanes  escaped  to  England, 
where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, in  company  with  whom  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  taking  advantage  of  the  amnesty 
granted  on  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  joined  MM.  Ronald  and  La  Harpe  in  con- 
ducting the  "  Mercure  de  France."  Shortly  after  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  corjis  leyislatif,  of  which  body 
he  eventually  became  the  president.  In  1S08  he  was 
appointed  grand-master  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  in  IS  10  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator.  In 
this  capacity  he,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  IS  14,  made  a 
strong  speech  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty;  and  being  subsequently  placed 
on  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  constitutional 
charter,  was,  for  his  services,  raised  to  the  peerage, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  that  body.  In  1817  he 
was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  election  law  intro- 
duced by  Decaze,  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion, 
and  voted  for  its  repeal.  M.  de  Fontanes  died  at 
Paris  in  March  1S21. 

FONTANGES,  DUCHESS  OF,  a  celebrated 
mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  born  in  1661,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Rovergue,and  was 
lady  of  honour  to  the  queen  mother.  She  was  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel,  says  the  abbe'  Choisy,  but  as  silly  as 
she  was  beautiful,  she  nevertheless  captivated  the 
afifections  of  Louis  XIV.  As  soon  as  she  had  secured 
her  royal  conquest,  she  became  haughty  and  extrava- 
gant, spending  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  month, 
and  retorting  a  hundred-fold  the  disdain  she  had  ex- 
perienced from  Madame  de  Montespan.  She  be- 
came the  general  dispenser  of  the  king's  favours, 
and  the  model  of  fashion.  One  day,  when  she  was 
on  a  hunting  party,  the  wind  having  put  her  head- 
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dress  in  disorder,  she  fastened  it  with  a  riband,  the 
knot  of  which  faUing  over  her  forehead,  this  fashion 
spread  over  all  Europe  under  her  name.  The  king 
made  her  a  duchess,  but  she  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
rank,  as  she  died  when  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  in 
the  abbey  of  Portroval,  Paris. 

FONTENELLE,  BERNERD  LE  BOVIER 
DE. — lliis  learned  French  author  was  born  at  Rouen 
in  1G57,  and  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  and  of  a 
sister  of  the  great  Corneille.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  retained  till  his 
death  a  remarkable  degree  of  activity,  preserving  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  He  began  his  youth- 
ful studies  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rouen, 
and,  after  completing  his  studies,  he  was  admitted 
an  advocate,  conducted  a  cause,  which  he  lost,  and 
renounced  the  bar  for  ever.  In  1 674  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  soon  became  known  by  his  poetical  effu- 
sions and  learned  works.  Several  of  his  poems  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Mercure  Galant,"  and  displayed 
much  poetic  sensibility  and  taste.  Before  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the 
operas  of  Psyche  and  Bellerophon,  which  appeared 
under  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Thomas  Corneille.  In 
1681  he  brought  out  his  tragedy  "  Aspar,"  which  was 
unsuccessfid;  and  its  failure  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion that  Racine  wrote  an  epigram  on  it.  Zeal  for 
the  fame  of  his  uncle,  and  personal  feeling,  brought 
him  into  a  party  entirely  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  then  directed  the  destinies  of  French 
literature.  But  his  amiable  character  and  his  love  of 
peace  prevented  him  from  entering  into  the  contest 
with  acrimony.  In  1683  appeared  his  "Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,"  which  were  favourably  received,  al- 
though his  continual  straining  after  wit  and  novelty 
deprives  them  of  the  charm  of  natural  ease.  His 
"  Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes"  was  the 
first  book  in  which  astronomical  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed with  taste  and  wit  ;  but  it  has  now  become 
obsolete  in  consequence  of  the  advancement  of 
■science.  Fontenelle  distinguished  himself  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  his  "  Eloges,"  a 
class  of  writings  which  have  become  so  common 
since  his  time.  Perhaps  no  other  man  of  letters  ever 
enjoyed  so  universal  an  esteem  as  Fontenelle,  which 
advantage  he  owed  not  only  to  his  works,  but  to 
the  prudence  of  his  conduct  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  manners.  His  conversation  was  lively  though 
placid,  and  his  politeness  was  equal  to  his  wit. 
Though  he  was  superior  to  most  other  men,  he  did 
not  make  them  feel  it ;  but  bore  with  their  defects, 
and  conversed  as  an  equal.  "  Men,"  he  said,  "are 
foolish  and  wicked ;  but  such  as  they  are,  I  must 
live  among  them;  and  this  I  settled  with  myself 
very  early  in  life."  He  was  accused  of  want  of 
feeling :  and  certainly  he  had  not  all  the  warmth 
which  some  require  in  a  friend ;  but  his  friendship 
had  more  constancy  and  equality  than  that  has  in 
general  which  is  more  tender  or  more  lively.  He 
rendered  services  without  the  smallest  ostentation. 
When  the  duke  of  Orleans  proposed  to  him  to  be 
made  perpetual  president  of  the  Academyjof  Sciences 
his  reply  was,  "  Take  not  from  me,  my  lord,  the 
deUght  of  living  with  my  equals."  He  was  ready 
always  to  listen  as  well  as  to  talk,  but  when  he  had 
delivered  his  opinion,  he  studiously  avoided  dispute, 
pretending  his  lungs  were  not  equal  to  it.  Though 
poor  originally,  he  became  rich  for  a  literary  man,  by 
the  royal  bountv,  and  by  an  economy  free  from  all 


tincture  of  avarice.  He  was  sparing  only  to  himself; 
to  others  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  give  or  lend, 
and  frequently  to  persons  unknown  to  him.  One  of 
his  maxims  was,  "  that  a  man  should  be  sparing  in 
superfluities  to  himself,  that  he  may  supply  ne- 
cessaries to  otliers" — a  sublime  and  truly  Christian 
saying,  which  with  the  rest  of  his  excellent  character 
may  discharge  us  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
the  dispute  concerning  his  religious  faith ;  which, 
probably,  has  been  estimated  too  low,  because  he  was 
superior  to  the  superstitious  opinions  thought  es- 
sential to  it  in  his  time. 

This  great  author  died  in  January  1757,  without 
ever  having  had  any  violent  disorder,  or  felt  any  of 
the  maladies  of  age  till  he  was  turned  of  ninety,  after 
which  he  was  a  little  deaf,  and  his  eyes  in  some  de- 
gree failed.  The  tranquil  ease  of  his  temper  is 
thought  to  have  contributed  to  extend  his  life  to  this 
unusual  period. 

FOOTE,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  writer  and 
actor,  who  was  born  at  Truro  in  Cornwall  about 
1720.  His  father  was  member  of  parhament  for 
Tiverton  in  Devonshire,  and  enjoyed  the  post  of 
commissioner  of  the  prize  office  for  some  years. 
His  mother  was  heiress  of  the  Dinely  and  Goodere 
families.  In  consequence  of  a  fatal  misunderstand- 
ing between  her  two  brothers.  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodere,  Bart.,  and  Samuel  Goodere,  Esq.,  captain 
of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Ruby,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  both,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Goodere 
estate,  which  was  better  than  5000/.  per  annum, 
descended  to  Mr.  Foote.  He  was  educated  at  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  and  on  leaving  the  university 
he  commenced  student  of  law  in  the  Temple ;  but  as 
the  dryness  of  this  study  did  not  suit  his  genius,  he 
soon  relinquished  it.  And  shortly  after  he  married, 
and  immediately  launched  into  all  the  fashionable 
foibles  of  the  age,  gaming  not  excepted,  and  in  a  few 
years  spent  his  whole  fortune.  His  necessities  led 
him  to  the  stage,  and  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  character  of  Othello.  He  next  performed 
Fondlewife  with  much  more  applause  ;  and  this, 
indeed,  was  ever  after  one  of  his  best  parts. 

In  1747  he  opened  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket, 
taking  upon  himself  the  double  character  of  author 
and  performer  ;  and  appeared  in  a  dramatic  piece  of 
his  own  composing,  called  the  "  Diversions  of  the 
Morning."  This  piece  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  the  exhibition  of  several  characters  well  known 
in  real  life,  whose  manner  of  conversation  and  ex- 
])ression  this  author  very  happily  imitated  in  the 
diction  of  his  drama,  and  still  more  happily  repre- 
sented on  the  stage  by  an  exact  and  most  amazing 
imitation,  not  only  of  the  manner  and  tone  of  voice, 
but  even  of  the  very  persons,  of  those  whom  he  in- 
tended to  represent.  Mr.  Foote  took  off  mth  great 
humour  and  accuracy  the  several  styles  of  acting  of 
every  principal  performer  on  the  English  stage. 
This  performance  at  first  met  with  some  opposition 
from  the  civil  magistrates  of  Westminster,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  limiting  the 
number  of  theatres,  as  well  as  from  the  jealousy  of 
one  of  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  ;  but  the  author 
being  patronized  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  this  opposition  was 
overruled  ;  and  having  altered  the  title  of  his  per- 
formance, Mr.  Foote  proceeded  without  further  mo- 
lestation to  give  "Tea  in  a  Morning"  to  his  friends, 
and  represented  it  through  a  run  of  forty  mornings 
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to  crou'ded  audiences.  The  ensuing  season  he  pro- 
duced anotlier  piece  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  called 
"  An  Auction  of  Pictures."  In  this  performance  he 
introduced  several  new  and  popular  characters,  par- 
ticularly Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  then  the  acting  justice 
of  peace  for  Westminster,  Mr.  Cock  the  celebrated 
auctioneer,  and  the  equally  celebrated  orator  Henlejf. 
This  piece  also  had  a  very  great  run.  His  "  Knights," 
which  was  the  produce  of  the  ensuing  season,  was  a 
performance  of  somewhat  more  dramatic  regularity ; 
but  still,  although  his  plot  and  characters  seemed 
less  immediately  personal,  it  was  apparent  that  he 
kept  some  particular  real  persons  strongly  in  his  eye 
in  the  performance.  Mr.  Foote  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  select  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public 
such  characters,  as  well  general  as  individual,  as 
seemed  most  likely  to  engage  their  attention.  His 
principal  dramatic  works,  exclusive  of  the  interlude 
called  "  Piety  in  Pattens,"  are  as  follow  :  "  Taste," 
"The  Knights,"  "The  Author,"  "The  Englishman 
in  Paris,"  "  The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris," 
"  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,"  "  The  Liar,"  The  Patron," 
"The  Minor,"  "The  Orators,"  " The  Commissary," 
"The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  "The  Lame  Lover," 
"The  Maid  of  Bath,"  "The  Nabob,"  "The  Cozeners," 
"The Capuchin,"  "The  Bankrupt,"andan unfinished 
comedy  called  "  The  Slanderer."  All  these  works 
are  only  to  be  ranked  among  the  petites  pieces  of  the 
theatre.  In  the  execution  they  are  somewhat  neg- 
ligent and  unfinished  ;  the  plots  are  often  irregular, 
and  the  catastrophes  not  always  conclusive ;  but,  with 
all  these  deficiencies,  they  contain  more  strength  of 
character,  more  strokes  of  keen  satire,  and  more 
touches  of  temporary  humour,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  any  other  modern  dramatist.  Even 
the  language  spoken  by  his  characters,  incorrect  as 
it  may  sometimes  seem,  will  on  a  closer  examination 
be  found  entirely  dramatical,  as  it  abounds  with 
those  natural  minutiae  of  expression  which  frequently 
form  the  very  basis  of  character,  and  which  render  it 
the  truest  mirror  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
•  In  the  year  1766,  being  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with 
Lord  Mexborough  and  Sir  Francis  Delaval,  Mr.  Foote 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  compelled  to 
undergo  an  amputation.  This  accident  so  sensibly 
affected  the  duke  of  York  that  he  obtained  for  Mr. 
Foote  a  patent  for  life  of  the  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember every  year. 

He  now  became  a  greater  favourite  with  the  public 
than  ever ;  and  his  very  laughable  pieces,  with  his 
more  laughable  performance,  constantly  filled  his 
house. 

In  1775,  the  duchess  of  Kingston  having  made 
herself  the  topic  of  public  conversation,  Foote 
thought  that  she  would  afford  a  happy  subject  for 
the  stage,  and  wrote  a  part  for  her,  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  in  a  new  piece  which 
he  was  composing,  called  the  "Trip  to  Calais." 
Taking  care  that  his  intention  should  reach  her  ears, 
a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  to  prevent  its  execution 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration.  So  large  a  sum  was 
demanded,  that  the  duchess  exerted  her  influence 
with  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  Foote  was  obliged  to 
expunge  the  character  from  his  drama.  He  was 
soon  after  assailed  by  a  charge  of  an  infamous  nature 
brought  by  a  discarded  man-servant,  according  to 
some  accounts,  instigated  by  female  revenge.     He 
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was  however  acquitted  in  full  accordance  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  judge,  Ijut  he  so  felt  the  disgrace 
that  his  health  declined,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
he  was  seized  on  the  stage  with  a  paralytic  fit,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  and  spend  the  summer  at 
Brighton.  He  was  afterwards  taken  ill  at  Dover,  and 
died  there  in  October  1777-  The  character  of  Foote 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  sketch.  Of 
delicacy  or  feeling  he  was  wholly  destitute ;  as  a 
humorist,  he  was  irresistible,  which  made  him  a  con- 
stantly welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  gay  and 
great;  as  a  dramatic  v/riter,  he  possessed  the  vis 
comica  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  there  is  a  force 
and  a  nature  in  some  of  his  comic  delineations  which 
would  not  have  discredited  Moliere. 

FORBES,  PATRICK,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  who  was  born  in  1654,  when  the  affairs 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  were  in  much  confusion  ; 
to  the  settlement  of  which  he  greatly  contributed. 
As  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  im- 
proved that  seat  of  learning  by  repairing  the  build- 
ing, and  he  also  made  many  valuable  additions  to 
the  library,  besides  re\aving  the  professorships.  He 
published  a  "Commentary  on  the  Revelations,"  at 
London,  in  1613,  and  died  in  1635. 

FORBES,  JOHN.— This  learned  prelate  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  ■\\-hich  we 
may  mention,  as  the  most  celebrated,  his  "Historical 
and  Theological  Institutes."  He  was  bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  but  was  expelled  by  the  Covenanters, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  Holland,  but  was  afterwards 
permitted  to  return,  and  lived  on  his  pi'ivate  estate 
until  he  died  in  1648. 

FORBES,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  born  in  1585.  His  ill-health  and 
the  anti-eipscopal  disposition  of  the  Scots,  confined 
him  chiefly  to  a  retired  life ;  but  when  Charles  I.  in 
1633  founded  an  episcopal  church  at  Edinburgh, 
he  selected  Mr.  Forbes  to  fill  the  see.  He  however 
died  three  months  after  his  consecration  in  1634. 

FORBES,  DUNCAN,  was  born  in  the  year  16S5. 
He  was  educated  in  a  family  remarkable  for  hospi- 
tality ;  which,  perhaps,  led  him  afterwards  to  a  free 
indulgence  in  social  pleasures.  His  natural  disposi- 
tion inclined  him  to  the  army,  but  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends  he  applied  himself  to  letters.  He  di- 
rected his  studies  particularly  to  the  civil  law,  in 
which  he  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  in  1709  was 
admitted  an  advocate.  From  1722  to  1737  he  repre- 
sented in  parliament  the  boroughs  of  Inverness,  For- 
trose,  Nairn,  and  Forres;  and  in  1725  he  was 
made  king's  advocate,  and  lord  president  of  the 
court  of  session  in  1737.  In  the  troubles  of  1715 
and  1745  he  espoused  the  royal  cause,  but  with  so 
much  moderation  that  not  a  whisper  was  heard  to 
his  prejudice.  He  died  in  1747  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

FORCELLINI,  EGIDIO  or  GILES,  a  celebrated 
Italian  philologist  and  lexicographer,  who  was  born  in 
1688,  in  a  village  not  far  from  Feltre,  in  the  ancient 
Venetian  territory.  The  poverty  of  his  parents  pre- 
vented him  from  going  to  school,  and  he  was  almost 
gro\vn  up  when  he  began  to  study  Latin  in  the  se- 
minary at  Padua.  His  teacher  in  this  language,  who 
soon  became  his  friend,  was  Professor  Facciolato. 
Forcellini  made  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  assisted  Facciolato  in  his  new  and 
greatly  augmented  edition  of  Calepin's  dictionary  of 
seven  languages.  The  two  friends  then  resolved  to 
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publish  a  complete  Latin  dictionary  ;  but  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  project  was  long  delayed  by  Forcel- 
lini's  being  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  pre- 
sident of  the  seminary  at  Ceneda,  in  the  Trevisan. 
But,  having  been  recalled  to  Padua  in  1731,  and 
/laving  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  that  city,  cardinal  Rezzonico,  sufficient  leisure  to 
prosecute  his  task,  he  finished  it  under  the  direction 
of  Facciolato.  It  was  published  under  the  title 
"  ^-Egidii  Forcellini  Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,"  &c. — 
a  monument  of  erudition  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue.     Forcellini  died  in  17GS. 

FORD,  JOHN,  an  early  English  dramatic  author, 
was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1586,  and  entered  the 
Middle  Temple  in  16C2  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
law.  While  there  he  published,  in  160G,  a  piece 
entitled  "  Fame's  Memoriall,"  a  species  of  monody  on 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  which  poem,  considered  as 
the  production  of  a  youth,  exhibits  great  freedom  of 
thought  and  command  of  language.  He  printed  his 
first  tragedy  of  the  "Lover's  Melancholy"  in  1629 
This,  however,  was  not  his  first  play,  as  a  piece  of  his, 
entitled,  "  A  Bad  Beginning  makes  a  Good  Ending," 
was  previously  acted  at  court.  He  wrote,  or  as- 
sisted to  write,  at  least  eleven  dramas ;  and  such  as 
were  printed  appeared  from  1629  to  1634.  Most  of 
these  were  exclusively  his  own  composition ;  but 
some  of  them  were  written  in  conjunction  with 
Decker,  Drayton,  Hatherewaye,  and  others.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  1639.  As  a  dramatic  writer, 
he  is  often  elegant  and  elevated,  and  unifonnly  easy 
and  harmonious.  His  genius  was  most  inchned  to 
tragedy,  and  he  was  too  fond  of  an  accumulation  of 
terrific  incidents,  which  overlays  the  natural  pathos 
in  which  he  was  by  no  means  deficient. 

FORDYCE,  GEORGE.— This  eminent  physician 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1736.  He  received  his 
medical  education  with  Dr.  John  Fordyce,  and  in 
1758  received  his  diploma  of  ^L  D.  at  Edinburgh. 
About  the  end  of  1758  he  came  to  London,  but 
went  shortly  after  to  Leyden,  for  the  purpose,  chiefly, 
of  studying  anatomy  imder  Albinus.  He  returned 
in  1759  to  London,  where  he  soon  determined  to  fix 
himself  as  a  teacher  and  practitioner  of  medicine. 
When  he  made  known  this  intention  to  his  relations 
they  highly  disapproved  of  it,  as  the  whole  of  his 
patrimony  had  been  expended  upon  his  education. 
Inspired,  however,  with  that  confidence  which  fre- 
quently attends  the  conscious  j)ossession  of  great 
talents,  he  persisted  in  his  jjurpose,  and,  before  the 
end  of  1759,  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
chemistry.     This  was  attended  by  nine  pupils. 

In  1764  Dr.  Fordyce  began  to  lecture  also  upon 
materia  medica  and  the  ])ractice  of  physic.  These 
three  subjects  he  continued  to  teach  nearly  thirty 
years,  ginng,  for  the  most  part,  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  each  of  them  every  year.  A  course  lasted 
nearly  four  months ;  and  during  it  a  lectiu-e  of 
nearly  an  hour  was  delivered  six  times  in  the  week. 
His  time  of  teaching  commenced  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ended  at  ten,  his  lectures  upon 
the  three  above-mentioned  subjects  being  given  one 
immediately  after  the  other.  In  1765  "he  was  ad- 
mitted a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In 
1770  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, after  a  considerable  contest ;  the  number  of 
votes  in  his  favour  being  109,  in  that  of  his  antago- 
nist. Dr.  Watson,  106. 
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In  1776  Dr.  Fordyce  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1787  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  no  circumstance  can 
demonstrate  more  strongly  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  abilities  by  the  rest  of  his  profession  in 
London  than  his  reception  into  that  body.  He  had 
been  particularly  active  in  the  dispute,  which  had 
existed  about  twenty  years  befoi-e,  between  the  fel- 
lows and  licentiates,  and  had  for  this  reason,  it  was 
thought,  forfeited  all  title  to  be  admitted  into  the 
fellowship  through  favour.  But  the  college  in  1787 
were  preparing  a  new  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia, 
and,  knowing  his  talents  in  the  branch  of  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry,  suppressed  their  resentment  of 
his  former  conduct,  and  by  admitting  him  into  their 
body  secured  his  assistance  in  the  work.  In  1793  he 
assisted  in  forming  a  small  society  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  which  has  since  published  several  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  "  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Trans- 
actions ;"  and  continued  to  attend  its  meetings  most 
punctually  till  within  a  month  or  two  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  3  802.  Dr.  Fordyce's  principal 
work,  entitled  the  "  Elements  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,"  was  used  by  him  as  a  text-book  for  a  part 
of  his  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject. 

FORDYCE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  very  able  medical 
practitioner,  born  in  1724.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  soon  obtained  ex- 
tensive practice  in  London.  His  works  are  gene- 
rally of  a  surgical  character,  but  his  treatise  on  the 
cultivation  of  rhubarb  in  this  country  procured  him 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  Sir  William 
died  in  1792. 

FORDYCE,  DAVID,  a  Scottish  writer  of  the 
last  century,  who  was  born  in  1711,  and  was  educated 
at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Having  been  li- 
censed as  a  public  preacher,  he  officiated  for  some 
time  as  chaplain  to  a  gentleman  residing  at  Bretton 
in  Essex,  but  he  never  settled  as  the  pastor  of  any 
congregation.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valua- 
ble theological  works.  Mr.  Fordyce  was  shipwrecked 
oti'the  coast  of  Holland  in  1751.  His  brother  James 
Fordyce  was  also  distinguished  as  a  theological 
writer. 

FORMEY,  JOHN  SAMUEL,  perpetual  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berhn,  who  was  born 
in  1711  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  March  1797. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  numerous  works  in  the 
French  and  Latin  languages.  In  1740  he  was  ap- 
I)ointed  secretary  and  historiographer  to  the  Academy 
of  Berhn,  and  in  174S  perpetual  secretary.  Fre- 
deric the  Great  always  manifested  the  highest  esteem 
for  him,  although  he  was  displeased  with  him  for 
not  taking  the  part  of  Voltaire  in  his  philosophical 
controversies. 

FORMEY,  JOHN  LOUIS,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished practical  physicians  of  Germany,  who  was 
born  in  1766  at  Berlin,  and  studied  at  Halle  and 
Gottingen.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at 
Halle,  and  published  a  dissertation  "  De  Vasorum 
Absorbentium  Indole."  He  then  studied  at  Paris, 
which  he  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  highest  physicians  of 
the  army,  and  a  practising  physician  at  Berlin,  and 
also  became  body  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  in  1806  was  invited  to  Paris  to  attend  a  medical 
consultation  on  the  case  of  Prince  Louis,  afterwards 
king  of  Holland.  He  died  in  June  1823.  Among 
his  works  are  the  "  Medical  Topography  of  Berhn," 
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"  Medical  Ephemerides,"  a  new  edition  of  "  Zukert's 
Instructions  for  the  Treatment  of  Infants,"  "On  the 
Hydrocephahis  of  Chihlren,"  "  Miscellaneous  Medi- 
cal Writings,"  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Pulse,"  written 
during  his  last  illness.  His  reputation  as  a  practical 
physician  was  very  great. 

FORSKAL,  PETER,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and 
pupil  of  Linnaeus.  He  was  born  in  1736,  and  studied 
at  Gottingen.  A  French  pamplet,  entitled  "  Thoughts 
on  Civil  Liberty,"  which  he  published  soon  after  his 
return  to  Sweden,  offended  the  ruling  oligarchy  in 
that  country.  He  was  then  invited  to  Copenhagen 
as  a  professor ;  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Lin- 
naeus, he  was  selected  by  Frederic  V.  to  join  the 
scientific  e.Yjjedition  to  Arabia,  to  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  natural  history.  In  1761  he  set  out 
on  this  expedition  with  CarstenNiebuhr  Von  Haven 
and  Kramer,  and  collected  plants  in  the  environs  of 
Marseilles,  of  which  he  published  a  Flora  at  Malta. 
He  arrived  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  where  he  collected 
j)lants  with  the  greatest  zeal,  but  being  attacked  by 
the  plague,  he  died  in  1763  at  Djerim,  in  the  latter 
country,  too  early  for  science.  Niebuhr  collected 
Forskal's  papers,  which  consisted  merely  of  detached 
sheets,  accompanied  them  with,  remarks,  and  pub- 
lished them  at  Copenhagen  in  1775. 

FORSTER,  GEORGE,  an  English  traveller,  of 
whose  personal  history,  unconnected  with  his  travels, 
very  little  information  can  be  obtained.  He  was  in 
17S2  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  spoke  Hinduvi  with  uncommon  cor- 
rectness and  fluency;  Persic  was  familiar  to  him  ;  in 
Sanscrit  he  had  made  some  jirogress,  and  in  that 
dialect  of  it  spoken  by  the  Mahrattas  he  was  much 
more  conversant.  Thus  qualified,  in  August  1782 
he  commenced  a  journey  from  Bengal  to  Persia,  and 
thence  through  Russia  to  England.  Some  account 
of  Mr.  Forster's  expedition  appeared  in  1790,  but 
a  fuller  narrative  was  published  in  179S,  under  the 
title  of  a  "  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,  through 
the  Northern  Part  of  India,  Kashmire,  Afghanistan, 
and  Persia,  and  into  Russia  by  the  Caspian  Sea," 
which  work  was  translated  into  French.  The  author 
travelled  chiefly  in  the  character  of  a  Mohammedan 
merchant,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages and  customs  enabled  him  to  support.  His 
information  was  derived  rather  from  enquiry  and 
observation  than  from  books,  and  when  he  relates 
what  he  had  seen  his  veracity  may  be  trusted,  but 
his  historical  disquisitions  are  frequently  inaccurate. 
He  returned  to  India,  and  was  preparing  for  further 
researches  in  that  part  of  the  world  when  his  death 
took  place  at  Allahabad  in  1792. 

FORSTER,  JOHN  REINHOLD,  a  learned  Prus- 
sian professor  of  natural  history  at  Halle,  who  was 
born  in  1729.  His  family,  which  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  house  in  Scotland,  had  fled  to  Polish 
Prussia,  and  his  father  became  burgomaster  of  Dirs- 
chau,  a  town  not  far  from  Dantzic.  In  174S  he  Ije- 
gan  to  study  theology  at  Halle,  and  in  1751  he  went 
to  Dantzic,  and  obtained  the  place  of  preacher  at 
Nassenhuben.  He  just  gave  so  much  attention  only  to 
his  ofiice  as  necessity  required,  and  entered  with  his 
whole  soul  into  his  favourite  studies — mathematics, 
philosophy,  history,  geography,  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. His  passion  for  travelling  was  gratified  by 
a  commission  to  examine  the  state  of  the  colony  of 
Saratov,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  for  which  he  set  out  in 
March  1/65.     His  oflicial  report  gave  much  satis- 
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faction,  and  after  his  return  to  Petersburg  he  was 
commissioned,  with  several  other  distinguished  men, 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  colonists.  But  his  activity  was  not  re- 
warded as  he  had  expected,  and  having  lost  the  place 
of  preacher  by  his  long  absence,  he  went  to  London 
in  August  1766,  without  having  received  the  least 
compensation.  Here  he  supported  himself  and  his 
son  George,  partly  by  the  sale  of  the  curiosities 
which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels,  and  partly  by 
translations.  He  afterwards  joined  a  dissenting  aca- 
demy at  Warrington  in  Lancashire,  as  teacher  of 
natural  history  and  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages. He  was  finally  invited  to  accompany  Cap- 
tain Cook,  in  his  second  voyage  of  discovery,  as 
naturalist  of  the  expedition.  This  voyage,  which 
lasted  three  years,  is  minutely  described  in  a  work 
bearing  the  name  of  his  son,  George  Forster,  as  it 
was  made  a  condition  with  the  father  that  he  should 
not  print  any  account  of  this  voyage.  The  father 
afterwards  published  his  valuable  remarks  on  the 
physical  geography,  the  natural  history,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  countries  he 
had  visited.  The  publication  of  the  account  of  the 
voyage  gave  offence  to  the  English  government,  and 
deprived  Forster  of  the  chance  of  further  patronage 
from  that  quarter,  and  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

In  1780  he  was  invited  to  Halle  as  professor  of 
natural  history,  and  continued  an  ornament  of  the 
university  until  his  death,  which  took  place  eighteen 
years  afterwards.  At  Halle  he  wrote  many  valuable 
works,  and  translated  the  latest  voyages,  among 
which  was  the  third  voyage  of  Cook.  He  died  in 
December  1798.  He  united  great  penetration  and 
quick  apprehension  with  an  astonishing  memory 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  every  department  of 
literature.  Of  his  numerous  writings  the  best  are 
his  "  Observations  on  a  Voyage  round  the  World," 
already  mentioned,  his  "  History  of  Voyages"  and 
his  "  Discoveries  in  the  North,"  and  his  "  Antiquarian 
Researches  on  the  Byssus  of  the  Ancients." 

FORSTER,  JOHN  GEORGE  ADAM,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  November  1754  at  Nas- 
senhuben, near  Dantzic.  When  his  father  went  to 
England  he  was  placed  mth  a  merchant  in  London, 
but  his  feeble  health  soon  compelled  him  to  give  up 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  he  resided  with  his  father  at 
Warrington,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  trans- 
lated several  works  into  English,  and  taught  German 
and  French  in  a  school  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
company  with  his  father,  he  performed  the  voyage 
round  the  world  with  Cook,  1772 — 1775,  and  in 
1777  he  went  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  settling 
there,  but  soon  after  went  to  Holland,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  Berlin  when  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
offered  him  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  an  academy 
in  Cassel.  He  held  that  office  till  1784,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Wilna,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  The  empress  Catherine,  in 
1787,  formed  the  design  of  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  and  Forster  was  named  historiographer  of  the 
expedition.  The  war  with  Turkey  interrupted  the 
project,  and  Forster,  unwilling  to  remain  idle,  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  published  several  treatises 
on  natural  history  and  literary  subjects.  In  1788 
the  elector  of  Mentz  appointed  him  his  first  librarian, 
and  Forster  occupied  this  post  with  great  reputation 
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till  tlie  French  entered  the  city  in  1792.  He  had 
wai-mly  embraced  revohitionary  principles,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  by  the  republicans  of  Mentz  to  request 
a  union  with  France,  but  while  absent  on  this  com- 
mission the  Prussians  recovered  the  city.  By  this 
event  he  lost  all  his  property,  with  his  books  and 
papers.  He  thus  found  himself  completely  ruined. 
He  now  separated  from  his  wife,  who  at  his  request 
married  his  friend  Huber,  and  adopted  the  resolution 
of  going  to  India.  With  this  view  he  began  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  but  sunk  under  the 
repeated  shocks  of  the  previous  year,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1794. 

FORSYTH,  WILLIAM.— This  able  horticultu- 
rist was  born  at  Old  Meldrum,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1737,  and  having  been  early  initiated  in 
the  science  of  horticulture,  a  favourite  study  in  his 
own  country,  he  came  to  London  in  1763.  Shortly 
after  he  became  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Philip  Mil- 
ler, gardener  to  the  company  of  apothecaries  at  their 
botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  succeeded  him  in  that 
situation  in  1771-  Here  he  remained  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1784,  when  he  was  appointed  by  his  ma- 
iesty  chief  superintendent  of  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kensington  and  at  St.  James's,  which  appointments 
he  held  vmtil  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July 
1804.  His  two  principal  works  are  entitled  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  Injuries  of 
Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,"  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees." 

FORTESQUE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  politician,who  was  much  attached  to  the  royal 
house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  educated  of  Oxford, 
and  Henry  VI.  made  him  one  of  the  governors  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1441  he  was  appointed  a  king's 
Serjeant  at  law,  and  the  year  after  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench.  He  stood  high  in  favour  with  the 
king,  of  which  he  received  a  signal  proof  by  an 
unusual  increase  of  his  salary.  He  held  his  office 
through  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom  he  steadily 
adhered,  and  served  him  faithfully  in  all  his  troubles  ; 
for  which,  in  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  IV., 
which  began  at  Westminster  in  November  1461,  he 
was  attainted  of  high  treason,  in  the  same  act  by 
which  Henry  VI.,  Queen  Margaret,  Edward  their  son, 
and  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  were  like- 
wise attainted.  After  this,  Henry  fled  into  Scotland. 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  then  made  For- 
tescue  chancellor  of  England.  His  name  indeed, 
upon  this  occasion,  is  not  found  recorded  in  the  pa- 
tent rolls,  but  several  writers  have  styled  him  chan- 
cellor of  England ;  and  in  his  book  "  De  Laudibus 
Legum  Angliae,"  he  calls  himself  "  Cancellarius 
Anghag." 

In  April  1463  he  embarked  with  Queen  Margaret, 
Prince  Edward,  and  many  persons  of  distinction  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  at 
Bamburg,  and  landed  at  Sluys  in  Flanders  ;  whence 
they  were  conducted  to  Bruges,  thence  to  Lisle,  and 
thence  into  Lorrain.  In  this  exile  he  remained  for 
many  years,  retiring  from  place  to  place,  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  royal  family  required  ;  for  though, 
during  that  space,  the  queen  and  prince  were  often 
in  motion,  and  great  eflfbrts  were  made  to  restore 
Henry,  yet,  considering  the  age  of  Fortesque,  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  was  suffered  to  expose  himself 
to  such  hazards ;  especially  as  he  might  do  them 
better  service  by  soliciting  their  interest  at  different 
courts.     It  is  certain  that  he]  was  not  idle  ;  but  ob- 
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serving  the  pecuhai"  disposition  of  Prince  Edward, 
who  applied  himself  wholly  to  military  exercises,  and 
seemed  to  think  of  little  else  but  qualifying  himself 
for  an  expert  commander,  he  thought  it  time  to  give 
him  just  notions  of  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  due  respect  to  its  laws ;  so  that  if  provi- 
dence should  favour  his  designs,  he  might  govern  as 
a  king,  and  not  as  a  conqueror.  With  this  view,  as 
we  learn  from  his  introduction,  he  drew  up  his  cele- 
brated work,  entitled  "  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise ;" 
which,  though  it  failed  of  its  primary  intention,  the 
young  prince  being  shortly  after  murdered,  will  yet 
remain  a  lasting  monument  of  this  great  and  good 
man's  respect  and  affection  for  his  country.  This 
very  curious  and  concise  vindication  of  our  laws  was 
not  published  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it 
was  printed  by  Edward  Whitchurch,  but  without  a 
date,  and  many  other  editions  appeared  afterwards. 
The  house  of  Lancaster  having  afterwards  a  pros- 
pect of  retrieving  their  fortunes,  the  queen  and  the 
prince  came  over  to  this  country,  Fortesque  \vith 
many  others  accompanying  them.  On  the  failure  of 
this  expedition,  Fortesque  contrived  to  procure  a  par- 
don, and  died  a  very  few  years  after  in  retirement. 

FOSCOLO,  UGO.— This  distinguished  foreigner 
ranked  higher  in  classical  literature  than  any  other 
Italian  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  in  1776,  and 
educated  in  the  vmiversity  of  Padua.  When  the 
first  symptoms  of  democratic  feeling  approached  the 
most  ancient  and  most  aristocratic  of  all  govern- 
ments, that  of  Venice,  Foscolo  was  suspected  to  be 
an  ardent  democrat,  and  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Inquisitors  of  State.  His  mother,  a  high-spirited 
Grecian  lady,  though  a  great  aristocrat,  called  out 
to  him  in  Greek  whilst  on  his  way  to  the  tribunal, 
"Die,  but  do  not  dishonour  thyself  by  betraying 
thy  friends."  After  an  admonition  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state  he  was  discharged,  and  his  mother  was 
advised  to  send  him  on  his  travels.  He  went  to  Tus- 
cany, and  ere  he  had  yet  attained  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  wrote  his  tragedy  "  Tieste,"  from  which  Alfieri, 
then  living,  argued  that  the  young  poet  would  greatly 
surpass  him. 

The  Venetian  government  succumbing  to  the  me- 
naces of  General  Bonaparte,  who  affected  to  dis- 
cover symptoms  of  enmity  to  the  French  republic 
in  the  punishment  of  the  Venetian  democrats,  ceased 
to  pursue  strong  measures  against  them,  and  Foscolo, 
availing  himself  of  their  quietude,  returned  to  Ve- 
nice. His  first  thoughts  were  turned  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  tragedy,  which  was  strictly  classical, 
and  altogether  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Alfieri.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  contrived  to  have  it 
acted  will  give  some  idea  of  the  confidence  which  he 
had  in  his  own  strength,  as  well  as  of  the  character 
of  the  young  poet.  _  The  Venetians  had  no  great 
relish  for  Alfieri's  tragedies,  but  preferred  to  them 
those  of  Pepoli  and  Pindmonte.  Foscolo,  out  of 
spite  for  their  taste,  caused  his  tragedy  to  be  acted 
on  the  fourth  of  January,  1797,  at  the  theatre  of 
Saint  Angelo,  whilst  at  two  other  theatres  were  pro- 
duced two  new  tragedies  by  Pepoli  and  Pindmonte. 
His  boldness,  his  youth,  and  perhaps  also  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  being  a  Venetian  of  high  birth, 
gained  him  a  complete  victory  over  his  rivals ;  and 
the  tragedy  was  repeated  ten  times  successively  before 
audiences  numerous  beyond  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  Italian  stage.  His  name  being  thus  estabhshed, 
Foscolo,  who  by  his  powerfiU  friends  and  relations 
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was  destined  for  a  diplomatic  career,  was  Bent  as 
secretary  to  Battaglia,  who  was  appointed  ambassador 
from  the  repubUc  to  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  save 
the  independence  of  Venice.  Foscolo,  neither  liking 
nor  liked  by  the  new  government,  retired  into  Lom- 
bardy,  then  "  the  Cisalpine  republic,"  where  he 
wrote  and  published  the  "  Ultime  Lettere  di  Jacopo 
Ortis,"  a  romance  portraying  in  the  most  powerful 
language  the  utmost  vehemence  of  passion  and  feel- 
ing. Knowing  that,  in  order  to  be  independent  and 
free,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ready  to  fight  for  independ- 
ence and  freedom,  Foscolo  enlisted  in  the  first  Ita- 
lian legion  which  was  formed,  and  was  shut  up  in 
Genoa  during  the  famous  siege  of  1799  with  General 
Massena.  There  he  wrote  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
odes  of  which  the  Italians  can  boast,  both  to  Luigia 
Pallavicini,  one  on  her  having  fallen  from  her  horse, 
another  on  her  recovery  from  the  effects  of  that 
accident. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Foscolo  remained  in 
the  Italian  army,  until  in  1805  he  was  sent  to  Calais 
to  form  part  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
this  island.  But  greatly  dishking  the  tyranny  of 
Bonaparte,  although  admiring  him  as  a  general, 
particularly  after  he  had  declared  himself  emperor, 
and  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  his 
love  of  freedom  and  republican  principles,  he  retked 
from  active  service. 

In  1808  and  1809  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  General  Montecuccoli,  the 
rival  of  Turenne,  which  he  dedicated  to  General 
Cafferelli,  minister  of  war  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
to  whom  Foscolo  was  aide-de-camp.  This  edition  is 
by  far  the  best  existing,  and  is  enriched  with  most 
learned  annotations,  by  the  editor,  on  the  art  of  war 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
in  general,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  hope  of  turning 
the  minds  of  the  Italians  to  arms. 

In  1807  he  published  at  Breschia  the  poem  ''*  I 
Sepolcri."  It  met  with  unprecedented  approbation, 
and  was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators,  endeavour- 
ing to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  its  author ;  but,  as 
generally  happens  in  similar  cases,  all  scrupulously 
copying  the  faults,  without  approaching  the  beau- 
ties of  tlie  little  poem,  which  won  the  heart  of  almost 
every  reader  in  whose  bosom  glowed  any  spark  of 
feeling. 

About  the  year  1809,  Monti,  professor  of  literature 
at  the  university  of  Pavia,  being  appointed  by  Na- 
poleon historiographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
Foscolo  was  called  to  fill  up  his  place  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  opened  his  course  with  one  of  the  strongest, 
most  liberal,  and  finely  written  speeches  ever  com- 
posed by  an  Italian — "  Dell'  Origine  e  dell  Ufficio 
della  Letteratura."  This  speech,  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  spirit  of  his  lectures,  alarmed  the  li- 
beral Napoleon,  who  (it  is  beheved  chiefly  on  account 
of  Foscolo'  s  boldness)  by  a  most  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary mandate,  suppressed  the  professorships  of  lite- 
rature in  the  three  universities  of  Pavia,  Padua,  and 
Bologna.  Thus  was  Foscolo  dismissed,  after  having 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  professor  only  two  months. 

In  the  year  1812  he  wrote  another  tragedy, 
"  Ajace,"  which  was  represented  at  Milan  in  the 
theatre  Delia  Scala,  producing  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion, and  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  government, 
the  public  having  discovered  that  it  was  a  satire 
against  "  the  master  of  the  world,"  for  under  the 


name  of  Ajace  they  recognised  General  Moreau, 
Napoleon  being  supposed  designed  under  the  name 
of  Ulysses,  &c.  Foscolo  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  retired  to  Florence,  glad  to 
escape  being  immured  in  a  state-prison.  His  tra- 
gedy was  unmercifully  criticised  by  some  hired  lite- 
rati, who  hated  Foscolo  for  his  noble  independence, 
and  for  the  profound  and  undisguised  contempt  with 
which  he  always  spoke  of  and  acted  towards  them. 
Foscolo  never  forgave  them  the  unfairness  of  their 
criticism,  even  on  his  death-bed.  At  that  time  he  had 
also  written  some  very  excellent  articles,  all  remark- 
able for  their  originality,  wit,  and  independence  of 
opinion,  in  tlie  "  Annali  d'ltalia,"  a  review  published 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rasori  and  some 
others. 

As  early  as  the  year  1807  he  printed  the  first  book 
of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  simultaneously  with 
the  first  book  of  Monti's  translation.  The  latter  ac- 
complished most  nobly  his  undertaking,  but  Foscolo 
never  published  more  than  the  first  and  third  book. 
The  latter  came  out  in  1821,  and  is  remarkable, 
amongst  other  things,  for  its  conciseness,  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  verses  of  the  original  being 
rendered  into  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  Italian 
hendecas-syllables.  He  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  translation,  partly  by  the  irritability  and 
impatience  of  his  temper,  partly  by  his  scrupulous 
admiration,  amounting  almost  to  awe,  of  the  text  of 
Homer,  and  by  his  fastidiousness  of  style  and  ver- 
sification. Twenty  times  or  more  has  he  been  known 
to  vary  his  version  of  the  same  period,  and  at  length 
to  remain  unsatisfied  with  himself.  He  translated 
here  and  there  the  passages  with  which  he  was  most 
struck  of  his  favourite  Homer,  and,  excepting  the 
first  and  third,  he  perhaps  never  translated  one 
entire  book. 

His  design  was  to  publish  the  translation  of 
Homer  with  the  text,  and  such  notes,  historical  and 
critical,  as  would  render  his  work  acceptable  to  fo- 
reign scholars  ;  and,  had  he  lived,  we  are  confident 
he  would  have  achieved  the  task  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  literature. 

When  at  Florence,  he  made  a  very  spirited  trans- 
lation of  Sterne's  "Sentimental  Journey,"  which  he 
published  in  1813.  He  went  to  Milan  in  1814,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  by  the  regency 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
True  to  his  country,  it  was  said  that  he  was  privy  to 
a  conspiracy,  asserted  to  have  been  planned  in  that 
year,  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Some  per- 
sons accused  of  high  treason  upon  that  occasion  were 
imprisoned  and  condemned ;  amongst  others.  Dr. 
Rasori,  General  De  Mneester,  General  Cavedoni,  and 
Colonel  Moretti.  Foscolo  retired  to  Switzerland, 
and  not  thinking  it  prudent  any  longer  to  breathe 
the  air  of  Italy,  about  the  year  1815  he  came  over 
to  this  country. 

His  reputation  secured  him  a  good  reception  from 
our  most  distinguished  literati,  and  from  some  of  the 
highest  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  fashion.  Ha 
took  a  great  part  in  the  contest  about  the  iEolic  Di- 
gamma,  and  having  built  a  cottage  on  South  Bank, 
Regent's  Park,  where  he  lived,  he  gave  it  the  title  of 
Digamma  Cottage.  He  now  published  "Ricciarda," 
a  tragedy,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the 
forty-eighth  number  of  the"  Quarterly  Review."  The 
editor  of  the  Review  thus  addresses  Foscolo  in  a 
learned  critique  on  that  wor    — "  To  Signor  Foscolo, 
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who  is  resident  amongst  us,  we  may  address  our- 
selves more  personally.  To  him,  whose  mind  is  so 
richly  stored,  not  merely  with  the  intellectual  trea- 
sures of  his  own  country,  hut  those  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome, — to  him  who  is  a  scholar  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  not  merely  from  skill  in  recollect- 
ing the  anomalies  of  language,  and  the  peculiar 
usages  and  force  of  words  (though  from  the  notes 
appended  to  a  specimen  of  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
we  should  suppose  him  profound  in  this  department 
also),  but  from  his  intuitive  power  of  entering  into 
the  s])irit  and  character  of  the  great  ancient  writers, 
— to  him  whose  mastery  over  his  own  language,  the 
language  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Tasso,  is  only  so 
great  as  to  lead  him  to  a  somewhat  wanton  and  ca- 
pricious display  of  power  in  inverting  it,  and  con- 
densing it  into  epigrammic  conciseness, — to  him  we 
would  say,  that  the  name  of  Foscolo  should  be  known 
to  posterity  as  something  greater  than  that  of 
the  author  of  'Ortis's  Letters,'  or  even  of  'Ric- 
ciarda.'" 

The  best  notion  of  Foscolo's  style  and  vivad  feel- 
ings, when  clothed  in  our  own  language,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  "  Essays  on  Petrarch."  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  part  of  an  essay  on  his  poetry  : — 

"The  Vision  of  the  Spirit  of  Laura"  was  %vritten, 
as  appears  by  the  expressions  at  the  close  of  it,  when 
Petrarch  was  far  advanced  in  years.  He  revised  it 
four  months  before  his  death,  and  inserted  it  as  an 
episode  in  a  moral  poem  which  he  called  the 
*'  Trionfi" — a  series  of  allegorical  visions  on  the 
powers  of  Love,  Chastity,  Death,  Talents,  Fame, 
Time,  and  Eternity.  Several  Provencal  poems 
written  before  his  time,  and  the  "Dream,"  the 
•'  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  and  the  "  House  of  Fame," 
of  his  contemporary  Chaucer,  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription. Perhaps  the  models  of  them  may  be 
traced  in  the  visions  which  the  monks  preached  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Ezekiel,  and  St.  John's  Revela- 
tion. The  last  canto  of  the  "Trionfi"  is  called 
Delia  Divinita,  and  begins,  "  Since,  then,  I  behold 
nothing  certain  beneath  the  heavens,  I  look  fearfully 
around  me,  and  ask  myself,  in  what  then  canst  thou 
trust  ?  I  answered.  In  God." — It  concludes  with 
Laura :  "  If  he  who  beheld  her  on  earth  was  blessed, 
what  shall  he  not  be  on  beholding  her  again  in 
heaven !" 

"  Se  fu  beato  clii  la  vide  in  terrsi. 
Or  che  fia  dunque  a  rivedcrla  in  Cielo!" 

He  considered  this  work  as  a  great  undertaking; 
and  he  gave  it  up  from  the  fear  that  he  would  be 
unable  to  finish  it.  He  betook  to  it  again,  however: 
he  perceived  that  he  had  failed ;  but  he  persevered 
nevertheless,  and  left  it  so  disfigured  with  various 
readings,  that,  to  complete  a  copy  after  his  death,  it 
was  necessary  to  supjily  umch  by  conjecture.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  speaking  of  Laura  in  this  poem  that 
his  heart  communicates  its  fire  to  his  genius,  which 
had  languished  more  under  the  disgust  of  life  than 
the  burden  of  years.  He  records  his  melancholy 
feehngs  on  the  margins  of  his  manuscript:  "The 
more  I  reflect  on  what  I  am,  the  more  I  feel  ashamed 
of  this  work.  It  is  no  longer  myself,  it  is  another 
who  writes."  He  was  born  to  create  with  anxiety, 
and  to  dissipate  in  despair,  the  illusions  which  were 
necessary  to  his  repose,  and  he  was  thus  often 
tempted  to  destroy  even  the  lyric  poetry  which  he 
had  addressed  to  Laura.  He  does  not  even  mention 
It  in  his  "  Letter  to  Posterity,"  though,  if  it  had  not 


been  for  this  very  poetry,  the  other  literary  merits  of 
this  great  man  would  not  have  been  remembered 
with  so  much  gratitude.  To  his  intimate  friends  he 
expresses  himself  ashamed  of  having  devoted  bis 
talents  to  the  amusement  of  ballad-singers  and  lovers, 
lamenting  that  his  verses  had  been  too  generally  dis- 
persed to  be  recalled,  and  complaining  that  they  had 
sometimes  been  partially  disfigured,  and  sometimes 
entirely  forged,  by  piofessional  singers,  who  took 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  collecting  them.  He 
offers  the  same  apology  to  the  world  in  the  first 
sonnet  of  his  collection,  which  he  resolved  to  prepare 
in  his  old  age,  rejecting  those  pieces  which  were 
apocryphal,  and  those  which  he  considered  un- 
worthy of  him. 

This  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  ori- 
ginal composition;  his  mode  of  translating  from 
his  own  language,  is  equally  characteristic. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  my  mistress  love  is  seated,  for  they 
ennoble  every  thing  she  looks  upon.  Where  she 
passes,  men  turn  and  gaze ;  and  whomsoever  she 
salutes,  his  heart  trembles ;  the  colour  forsakes  his 
downcast  face,  and  he  sighs  for  all  his  unworthiness. 
Pride  and  anger  fiy  before  her.  Assist  me,  ladies,  to 
do  her  honour !  AH  gentleness,  all  thoughts  of  love 
and  kindness,  spring  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
her  speak,  so  that  it  is  very  blessedness  first  to  behold 
her.  But  when  she  faintly  smiles,  it  passes  both 
utterance  and  conception ;  so  wondrous  is  the  miracle, 
and  so  gracious !" 

Foscolo,  having  laboured  for  more  than  two  years 
under  a  dangerous  organic  disease,  died  September 
27th,  1827. 

FOSTER,  SIR  MICHAEL.— This  distinguished 
Enghsh  lawyer  was  born  in  1689.     He  was  educated 


at  O.xford,  and  in  1707  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple ;  but  not  having  much  success  as 
an  advocate,  he  retired  into  the  country^  and  settled 
in  his  native  town.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Algernon,  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of 
Somerset,  which  continued  many  years,  and  until 
the  death  of  the  duke,  who  by  his  will  appointed  his 
friend  executor  in  trust  with  his  son-in-law  Hugh, 
earl  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland. 


FOSTER,  SAMUEL— 

Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  after  his  settlement  at  Bristol,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Foster,  in  the  vacation  after  Hilary  term  in  1/45, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  William  Chap- 
pie as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench ;  and,  being  knighted  by  the  king,  was  sworn 
into  the  office.  He  continued  to  fill  this  post  until 
November  1763,  during  which  period  many  points 
of  singiUar  importance,  as  well  in  civil  as  criminal 
cases,  in  which  he  bore  a  considerable  share,  were 
determined. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  was  the  author  of  a  tract 
against  the  Codex  of  Bishop  Gibson  printed  in  1735, 
and  a  "  Report  of  the  Trial  of  the  Rebels,"  which 
took  place  in  1746.  The  latter  work  was  reprinted 
in  1776. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Lady  Foster  (which  hap- 
pened in  1758)  his  health  i)egan  to  dechne,  and  he 
complained  of  a  loss  of  appetite,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  hira  occasionally  to  spend  some  time  at 
Bath.  He  received  considerable  benefit  from  the 
use  of  tha  Bath  waters;  but  died  in  1763,  being 
confined  to  his  bed  a  short  time  only.  By  his  own 
direction,  he  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Stanton- Drew,  in  Somersetshire,  where  Lady  Foster 
had  been  buried. 

FOSTER,  SAMUEL.— This  eminent  mathemati- 
cian was  born  at  Coventry,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
1623.  He  became  professor  of  Gresham  College  in 
1636,  and  after  resigning  that  office  was  re-elected 
in  1641.  The  civil  war  breaking  out  soon  after,  he 
became  one  of  that  society  which  was  afterwards  es- 
tabhshed  by  charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  In  1646  Dr. 
Wallis,  another  member  of  that  society,  received 
from  Foster  a  mathematical  theorem,  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  "  Mechanics."  He  was  also 
well  versed  in  the  ancient  languages,  as  appears 
from  his  revising  and  correcting  the  "  Lemmata"  of 
Archimedes,  which  had  been  translated  from  an 
Arabic  manuscript  into  Latin,  but  not  puljlished,  by 
a  Mr.  Greaves.  He  made  also  several  curious  ob- 
servations upon  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  well  at  Gresham  College  as  in  Northamptonshire, 
at  Coventry,  and  in  other  places ;  and  was  also  cele- 
brated for  inventing,  as  well  as  improving,  astrono- 
mical and  other  mathematical  instruments.  After 
being  long  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  he  died  in 
July  1652,  at  his  own  apartment  at  Gresham  College, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor. 

FOSTER,  HENRY.— This  distinguished  British 
officer  entered  the  navy  early  in  life,  and  served  with 
considerable  credit  in  the  polar  voyages  of  discovery. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Chanti- 
cleer sloop  of  war,  which  was  fitted  out  to  prosecute 
a  scientific  voyage  of  research  in  the  southern  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  to  determine  the  specific  ellipti- 
city  of  the  earth,  ascertain  the  chronometric  cUffer- 
ence  of  meridians  of  the  principal  stations  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  make  observations  on  magnetism, 
meteorology,  &c.  The  Chanticleer  left  Spithead  in 
April  1828,  and  the  first  places  visited  by  her  were 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  St.  Antonio,  Fernando  de  No- 
ronha,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  St.  Catharine's.  At 
Monte  Video  the  pendulum  experiments  commenced, 
with  the  other  objects  of  research.  At  this  place 
she  remained  eight  weeks,  and  took  in  provisions 
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for  her  southern  voyage ;  from  thence  she  proceeded 
to  Staten  Land,  and  thence  to  the  singular  and  re- 
markable island  of  Deception  (one  of  the  South 
Shetland  group).  This  island  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  atForris  the  most  striking  contrarieties  of  cha- 
racter. Alter  this  a  landing  was  effected  on  the 
most  southern  tract  of  land  in  the  globe,  viz..  Prince 
William's  Island.  From  thence  she  went  to  St. 
Martin's  Cave,  distance  about  eight  miles  from  Cape 
Horn,  where  she  experienced  nothing  but  hurri- 
canes and  severe  gales.  At  this  place  many  Fue- 
gian  famihes  were  met  with ;  the  officers  supplied 
them  with  axes,  knives,  fish-hooks,  needles,  &c. 
In  such  a  state  of  nature  were  these  people,  that, 
when  those  articles  were  given  them,  they  did  not 
know  the  use  of  them :  clothing  they  had  none  but 
what  is  worn  l)y  the  most  uncultivated  negro  in 
Afric's  clime.  From  Cape  Horn  the  Chanticleer,  in 
twenty-eight  days,  ran  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  the  crew  had  lived  nine  months  on  salt  provi- 
sions. She  remained  there  four  months,  during 
which  period  Captain  Foster  was  sedulously  em- 
ployed in  the  splendid  observatory  erected  by  go- 
vernment in  that  colony,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  Chanticleer  equally  so  in  their  observations 
on  magnetism,  meteorology,  &c.  St.  Helena  was 
the  next  place  visited ;  for  which  she  left  on  February 
9th,  and  arrived  at  that  island  on  the  14th.  After 
a  stay  of  upwards  of  three  months,  Captain  Foster 
having  completed  his  observations,  the  Chanticleer 
quitted  for  Fernando  Noronha,  a  small  but  fertile 
island  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  Brazilians.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  exile 
for  political  delinquents  and  criminals.  Maranham 
was  the  place  next  visited.  Leaving  this,  the  Chan- 
ticleer ascended  a  branch  of  the  river  Amazon,  to 
the  city  of  Grand  Para,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  that  name,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  the 
paradise  of  the  Brazils,  and  the  Indies  of  America 
—  such  are  its  presumed  wealth,  extent  of  resources, 
beauty  and  fertility  of  soil,  and  nature  appearing 
to  have  no  end  to  its  productions.  The  apathy, 
however,  of  the  inhabitants,  conjoined  \vith  a  sys- 
tem of  misrule,  counteracts  in  some  degree  this 
boon  of  nature.  The  heat  of  the  chmate  was 
intense  (it  being  on  the  equator),  and,  although 
there  was  much  swamp  and  marshy  ground,  little 
or  no  disease  was  contracted.  From  Para  the 
Chanticleer  returned  down  the  Amazon  (or  Mara- 
non),  surveying  by  the  way.  The  place  next  visited 
was  Trinidad,  in  the  tranquil  Gulf  of  Paria,  where 
she  remained  six  weeks.  Leaving  Trinidad,  she 
touched  at  La  Guayra,  and  proceeded  to  Porto  Bello, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  experiments  and  ob- 
servations to  be  made  at  this  place.  Captain  Foster 
had  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  meridians  between 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  side,  and  Porto  Bello,  or 
some  fixed  point,  on  the  Atlantic,  by  rockets.  Soon 
after  the  Chanticleer's  arrival  at  Porto  Bello,  a  party, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Austin,  was  des- 
patched on  foot  across  the  isthmus,  to  explore  and 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  fix  upon  the 
mountains  most  eligible  for  the  explosion  of  rockets. 
On  their  return  a  party  of  sixteen  men  and  officers 
were  detached  into  the  interior,  and  stationed  on  the 
highest  hiUs :  a  party  were  also  placed  at  Porto 
Bello;  and  the  captain  was  at  Panama,  to  observe 
the  explosion  of  the  rockets.  These  parties  slept 
many  nights  in  the  woods  and  in  the  open  country. 
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yet  escaped  without  any  disease,  though  their  risk 
was  great  and  danger  imminent.  With  a  view  to 
effect  to  a  certainty  the  purpose  of  a  mission  to  this 
place.  Captain  Foster  ascended  the  river  Cfaagres  in 
a  canoe,  and  proceeded  to  Panama,  to  ascertain  chro- 
nometrically  their  relative  positions  on  the  globe. 
This  he  did  a  second  time,  and  was  returning  down 
the  river  Chagres  in  a  canoe,  on  the  eve  of  the  5th 
of  February,  1831,  when  he  slipped  from  off  the 
covering  of  the  canoe,  on  which  he  was  incautiously 
resting,  and  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

FOSTER,  DR.  JAMES,  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  was  born  in  1697.  After  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation, he  became  celebrated  as  a  preacher  in  1711. 
After  having  been  appointed  minister  of  a  Baptist 
congregation  in  London,  he  published  a  "  Defence 
of  the  Usefulness,  Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,"  against  Tindal's  "  Christianity 
as  Old  as  the  Creation."  This  "  Defence"  is  written 
with  great  force  of  argument,  and  great  moderation. 
In  1744  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  independent 
church  of  Pinner's-hall,  and  in  1748  the  university 
of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  hira  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
by  diploma.  In  August  1746  he  attended  Lord  Kil- 
marnock, who  was  out  in  the  rebellion  the  year  be- 
fore ;  and  they  who  lived  with  him  imagined  that 
this  attendance  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
In  April  1750  he  was  -visited  with  a  violent  disorder, 
of  which  he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  though  he 
continued  to  preach  more  or  less  tiU  January  1752. 
Shortly  after  he  had  another  attack  of  illness,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  November,  1753. 

FOTHERGILL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Carr-end,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1712,  where 
his  father,  who  was  a  Quaker,  resided  upon  a  family 
estate.  He  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  took  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1736,  and  then  went  to  London 
and  entered  as  a  pupil  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In 
1740  he  made  a  tour  to  the  continent,  and  on  his 
return  devoted  himself  to  his  profession.  In  1748 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a  publication 
entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat  attended 
with  Ulcers,"  which  passed  through  several  editions 
and  was  translated  into  French.  He  also  supplied  a 
monthly  account  of  the  weather  and  diseases  of  Lon- 
don to  the  •'  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  is  con- 
sidered the  parent  of  all  statements  of  the  kind.  For 
thirty  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
London.  In  1762  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Upton 
in  Essex,  and  formed  an  excellent  botanic  garden 
with  hot-houses  and  green-houses  to  the  extent  of 
260  feet.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  of  which  he 
made  a  most  liberal  use.  On  his  own  society  he 
conferred  great  benefits,  projecting  and  carrying  into 
effect  the  institution  of  a  large  public  school  for 
the  Friends  at  Ackworth  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  also 
the  associate  of  Mr.  Howard  in  his  attempt  to  alle- 
viate the  condition  of  poor  prisoners.  Doctor  Fother- 
gill  was  likewise  zealous  for  the  political  interests  of 
the  country,  and  interfered  to  prevent  that  fatal 
breach  with  the  American  colonies  which  produced 
their  final  separation  from  the  parent  country. 

FOUCHE,  JOSEPH,  DUKE  OF  OTRANTO.— 
This  distinguished  French  politician  was  born  at 
Nantes  on  the  9th  of  May,  1763.  He  was  educated 
from  the  age  of  nine  years  by  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  m  his  native  place,  and  was  intended  for  the 
profession  of  his  father— a  sea-captain.  As  he  was 
not  however  strong  enough  to  bear  the  hardships  of 
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a  sea  life,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Paris.     He 
then  taught  metaphysics,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
in  the  academies  at  Juilly,  Arras,  and  Vendome,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  college  of  Nantes.     In  September  1792 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  convention  by  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  and  shortly  after  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Jacobin  club  at 
Paris.    In  the  period  of  his  life,  which  now  begins, 
two  acts  are  particularly  prominent — his  vote  for  the 
death  of  the  king  without  appeal  to  the  nation,  and 
his  mission  with  Collot  d'Herbois  to  Lyons.     The 
first  he  always  considered  as  an  act  of  political  ne- 
cessity.    "  If,"  said  he,  to  the  last  of  his  hfe  without 
exultation  or  regret,  "  the  vote  of  the  Mountain  was 
not  the  most  generous,  it  was  certainly  the  most 
consistent,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  with 
Europe  armed  against  her,  the  most  politic."     As  to 
the  second,  great  as  our  horror  must  be  at  this  foul 
stain  on  the  page  of  history,  we  must  remember  also 
that  he  was  but  the  secondary  agent  in  this  mission, 
which  he  WTote  to  the  convention  to  decline,  but  was 
not  permitted  to  do  so ;    and  that  after  his  return 
from  Lyons   he   was  furiously  attacked   by  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  Couthon,  and  Robespierre,  members  of 
the  committee  of  public  safety.    Collot,  as  member  of 
the  committee,  had  been  particularly  active  with  the 
execution  of  the  decree  against  Lyons,  and  was  the 
chief  of  the  mission.     Before  Fouche  was  employed 
in  this  dreadful  business,  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
department  of  the  Aube,  and  at  another  time  to  that 
of  the   Nievre,  to  quell  the  insurrecti-'^nary  spirit, 
which  he  did  without  violence.     It  was  in  the  latter 
department  that  he  suffered   an   inscription  to  be 
placed  over  the  gate  of  the  grave-yard  of  Nevers, 
running  thus — La  mort  est  un  sommeil  eternel ;  and 
when  he  returned  he  was  accused  of  materialism  in 
the  convention    by  Robespierre !    Fouche's    name, 
after  his  return  from  Lyons  in  1795,  was  erased  from 
the  list  of  the  Jacobin  club,  of  which  he  had  been 
president.     This  was  in  consequence  of  his  having 
united  himself  with  the  opponents  to  Robespierre's 
tyranny,  Tallien,   Legendre,  &c.     But  after  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  those  who  had  overthrown  him  sepa- 
rated again  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  professed 
strict  democratic  principles,  and  conspired  to  regain 
possession  of  power :  this  was  called  the  conspiracy 
of  Babeuf.    Fouche  belonged  to  this  party,  and  hav- 
ing been  denounced  as  a  terrorist  to  the  convention 
on  the  proposition  of  Boissy-d'Anglas,  an  accusation 
against  him  was  voted  in  August  1795.     He  then 
withdrew  to  the  Vallee  de  Montmorency,  where  he 
lived  in  perfect  retirement,  not  having  increased  his 
fortune  by  his  public  employments,  until  in  1798 
the  directory  appointed  him  French  minister  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  where  he  rendered  much  ser\'ice 
by  opposing  the  plans  of  Austria,  &c.,  in  Upper 
Italy ;   but  a  diplomatic  note  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Cisalpine  government  on  this  subject  caused  his 
recall,  to  which  he  objected,  and  he  was  supported 
by  the  commander  of  the  Italian  army,  Joubert,  his 
particular  friend.     The  directory,  whose  conduct  in 
this  affair  disgusted  Fouche,  were  obliged  to  treat 
with  him.     After  the  members  of  the  directory  were 
changed,  Fouche  was  made  ambassador  to  the  Hague, 
and  there  received  his  appointment  as  minister  of 
the  police  in  1799,  when  France  was  in  a  most  cri- 
tical situation. 

His  first  measure  was  to  break  up  the  Jacobin 
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club.  France  at  that  firae  was  tottering  between  two 
abysses,  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  anarchy 
of  revolution.  Men  like  Fouche,  Sieyes,  &c.,  saw 
that  a  stable  government  was  the  most  urgent  want 
of  the  country.  To  establish  liberal  institutions,  and 
to  retain  the  conquests  which  were  on  the  point  of 
being  lost,  required  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment who  was  both  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Bo- 
naparte was  in  Egypt,  Moreau  refused,  Joubert  ac- 
cepted the  call ;  but  the  battle  of  Novi,  which  took 
place  in  August  1799,  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  the 
plans  of  his  friends.  The  dangers  of  the  state  in- 
creased, Bonaparte  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence, and  Fouche  without  hesitation  joined  the 
young  general.  The  consular  government  was  estab- 
lished, and,  though  the  deplorable  state  of  things 
induced  many  to  rally  round  the  first  consul,  his 
increasing  power  soon  filled  them  with  fear,  and  this 
circumstance  affords  a  reason  for  Fouche's  great 
popularity ;  indeed  he  was  considered  by  many  as  a 
guarantee  of  democratic  principles.  Fouche  was 
made  minister  of  the  police,  and  rendered  himself 
useful  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  detection  of 
royalist  and  Jacobin  projects  and  conspiracies.  He 
frustrated  the  conspiracy  of  Arena,  Cerracchi,  and 
Topino-Lebrun,  brought  the  contrivers  of  the  infer- 
nal machine  to  trial,  and  proved  it  to  have  been  a 
contrivance  of  the  aristocracy.  Napoleon  was  much  ' 
in  fear  of  the  conspiracies  of  the  Jacobins  ;  Fouche' 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  thought  them  dangerous 
only  in  proportion  as  the  independence  or  liberty  of 
the  country  was  threatened,  but  he  considered  the 
royalists  very  formidable.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
tracing  out  conspiracies ;  and,  so  far  from  inventing 
them  in  order  to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  government,  his  often  repeated  principle  was, 
that  "  a  new  government  always  dates  only  from  the 
conspiracy  last  detected,  because  such  a  discovery 
necessarily  calls  again  in  question  what  has  been 
settled,  and  therefore  shakes  that  which  was  already 
considered  firm." 

Some  months  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which 
was  concluded  in  March  1802,  the  ministry  of  the 
pohce  was  added  to  that  of  justice.  Fouche  was 
made  senator,  and  remained  almost  two  years  with- 
out employment.  The  conspiracies  of  Pichegru, 
George  Cadoudal,  &c.,  and  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  them,  obliged  Napoleon  to  re-appoint  Fouche  in 
July  1804,  though  Savary  retained  the  charge  of 
the  secret  police.  In  this  period  happened  the  death 
of  Captain  Wright,  which  has  been  laid  to  Fouche 
because  he  had  the  command  of  the  Temple  in  which 
Wright  was  imprisoned ;  but  the  police  had  not  the 
sole  care  of  the  Temple ;  such  a  deed  is  not  consist- 
ent with  Fouche's  character,  and  no  sufficient  mo- 
tive has  ever  been  assigned  for  his  committing  it. 
Pichegru,  in  April  1804,  had  been  found  strangled 
in  the  Temple  at  a  time  when  Fouche  was  not  mi- 
nister of  police.  In  ISOG  Prussia  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which,  as  Fouche  knew, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  get  possession  of  this 
instrument.  Fouche  took  his  measures  so  well  tliat 
the  disguised  courier,  who  carried  it  concealed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  coach,  was  attacked  by  his  agents  on  the 
road  from  Hamburgh  to  BerUn,  and  deprived  of  the 
document.  Fouche  constantly  advised  the  emperor 
to  turn  his  chief  attention  to  the  internal  condition 
of  France,  to  establish  new  institutions,  and  to  de- 


velope  the  old.  It  seemed  also  necessary  to  him 
that  Napoleon  should  leave  issue  of  his  own  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  therefore  advised  a  divorce,  and  a 
marriage  with  a  Russian  princess ;  but  he  was 
always  opposed  to  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  Talleyrand  persuaded  Napoleon 
to  secure  Spain,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by 
the  revolution  of  Madrid.  Napoleon  marched  to 
Spain,  Austria  declared  war,  and  Napoleon  departed 
for  the  campaign  of  1809.  France  without  troops 
was  left  under  the  regency  of  a  council,  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  Napoleon's  brothers,  and 
Fouche  had  the  portfolios  of  the  interior  and  the 
police.  But  an  English  fleet,  with  an  army  on  board, 
appeared  before  Flushing,  and  threatened  Belgium ; 
the  danger  was  imminent;  a  council  was  held,  and 
when  Fouche  proposed  as  the  only  effectual  measure, 
to  give  the  command  to  Bernadotte,  who  had  been 
in  disgrace  since  the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  arch- 
chancellor  Cambaceres  objected  to  the  measure  in 
these  words — "You  are  going  to  divulge  a  great 
state  secret ;  it  must  not  be  known  that  the  empire 
can  be  saved  by  any  body  but  the  emperor."  How- 
ever, the  danger  became  greater,  and  Fouche  was 
left  at  liberty  to  caU  the  national  guards  to  arms, 
and  to  give  the  command,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  Bernadotte ;  measures  which  were  crowned  with 
the  fullest  success. 

When  the  emperor  returned  every  one  expected 
the  disgrace  of  Fouche,  whom  he  had  made  before 
his  departure  duke  of  Otranto  ;  but  the  emperor,  on 
the  contrary,  spoke  of  him  at  court  to  M.  Fontaines 
as  U7i  komme  prodigieux.     Whether,  however,  the  ac- 
tivity and  popularity  of  the  minister,  his  union  with 
Bernadotte,  or  his  strenuous  opposition  to  a  mar- 
riage with  an  Austrian  princess,  gave  umbrage  to 
Napoleon,  or  whether  the  only  cause  of  Fouche's 
disgrace  was  the  following,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide.    After  hostilities  had  begun  again  with  Eng- 
land Napoleon  had  tried  several  times  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  British  minister,  but  insisted 
that  they  should  begin  under  his  name,  while  the 
I  EngUsh  minister  said  that  that  would  be  agreeing 
to  a  point  which  was  only  to  be  settled  by  treaty, 
1  namely,  the  acknowledgment  of  Napoleon  as  empe- 
!  ror.     Peace  was  desirable,  and  the  duke  of  Otranto, 
i  with  the  full  consent  of  Napoleon,  sent  an  agent  to 
the  marquis  of  Wellesley  to  promote  a  mutual  under- 
standing.     Napoleon   distru"ted   his  minister,  and 
'  several  times  attempted  to  carry  on  the  negotiations 
himself,  but  was  always  unsuccessful.    This  irritated 
him,  and  the  duke  of  Otranto  received  orders  to  dis- 
I  continue   the  negotiation,   and  to  give  up   all  the 
correspondence  connected  with  it,  and  the  names  of 
his  agents.     The  correspondence  was  given  up,  but 
;  not  the  names  of  the  agents   and    the   merchants 
through  whom  it  had  been  carried  on,  because  he 
j  considered  the  transaction  as  strictly   confidential. 
In  June  1810  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  was  made 
I  minister  of  police,  and  Fouche  governor  of  Rome. 
Before  he  went  there  the  emperor  wished  to  take 
J  from  him  certain  orders  which  he  had  given  him  re- 
j  specting  his  ministry;  but  the  duke  of  Otranto  de- 
j  clared  that  he  had  burned  them,  and  hastened  to 
j  Italy,  where  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
1  mander  of  a  British  man-of-war  to  go  to  England 
with  all  possible  guarantees  from  the  ISritish  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  determined  to 
I  remain  at  all  risks  in  Italy.     He  was  soon  recalled 
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to  France,  and  banished  to  Aix,  the  capital  of  his 
senatorship,  where  he  lived  some  time,  when  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  his  estate  on  condition  of  not 
appearing  in  Paris. 

In  1813  the  duke  was  fixed  upon  by  Napoleon  to 
receive  the  temporary  direction  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, the  centre  of  which  would  have  l)een  Berlin 
if  Prussia  had  been  conquered  as  Napoleon  hojjed 
after  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.     The  duke 
arrived  at  Dresden,  when  the  French,  having  been 
repulsed  from  Berlin,  had  concentrated  themselves 
at  that  point.     It  was  intended  that  he  should  nego- 
tiate with  Austria  at  Prague,  but  he  saw  that  the  die 
was  cast  and  refused,  and  he  was  sent  to  lUyria  as 
governor-general ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  by  the 
events  of  the  war  to  return  to  France.     He  arrived 
at  Paris  a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  the  senate 
that  Napoleon  had  forfeited  the  throne.     He  lived 
retired  during  the  first  restoration,  a  witness  of  the 
wretched  policy  of  the  Bourbons.      Deeming  the 
proximity  of  the  deposed  emperor  a  great  evil,  and 
that  his  restoration  would  be  disastrous,  he  wrote  a 
prophetic  letter  to  the  ex-emperor,  advising  him  to 
go  to  the  United  States,  for  his  own  snke  and  that  of 
the  adherents  to  the  principles  of  the   revolution. 
When  Napoleon  returned  from  ¥Aha  the  king  sought 
for  support  from  Fouche,  who  had  an  interview  with 
Monsieur  at  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Dalberg,  but 
he  declared  it  too  late.   Bourrienne,  prefect  of  police 
at  Paris,  then  gave  orders  to  arrest  him.     Fouche 
escaped  and  joined  Napoleon,  who  a  third  time  made 
him  minister   of  poUce.     The  battle   of  Waterloo 
showed  the  whole  danger  of  France.     The  chamber 
elected  five  members  as  a  provisionary  government, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  duke  of  Otranto.     The 
marshals  decided  that  Paris  was  not  tenable,  and  a 
civil  war  would  have  totally  rained  the  country,  then 
occupied  by  foreign  armies.   The  Bourbons  returned 
with  the  foreigners,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  feared 
from  the  fury  of  the  royalists ;  and,  if  the  duke  of 
Otranto's  motive  in  accepting  the  ministry  of  police 
was  to  prevent  civil  dissensions  as  far  as  possible, 
and   to  give  to  a  revengeful  administration   some 
alloy  of  reason,  such  a  sacrifice  of  reputation  to  pa- 
triotism must  be  regarded  as  truly  noble.     He  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  expressly  on  the  condition  laid 
down  by  Talleyrand,  that  no  vengeance  should  be 
taken.     The  party  which  considered  themselves  de- 
ceived by  him  became  his  bitterest  enemies.     What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  this  step  of  the  duke,  no 
one  denies  that  he  prevented  much  evil.     The  court 
of  the  Tuileries  soon  became  a  focus  of  revenge. 
The  number  of  victims  demanded  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  3000  :  Fouche  had  it  reduced  to  a 
few,  whom  with  all  his  exertion  he  could  not  save. 
Hence  the  motley  list  which  some  have  considered 
as  drawn  up  by  the  minister  to  show  his  power ! 
His  enemies  say  that  he  should  have  refused  to  sign 
a  list  containing  the  names  of  his  own  friends,  and 
of  persons  who  had  been  induced  by  his  advice  to 
act  the  part  for  which  they  were  then  proscribed,  but 
his  friends  say  that  his  abandoning  the   portfolio 
would  have  been  the  death-warrant  of  many  more. 
Talleyrand  and  Otranto  did  not  sit  in  the  house  of 
peers  when  Ney  was  tried,  excusing  themselves  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  ordinance.     In 
1815  the  duke  of  Otranto  married  a  second  wife,  a 
lady  named  De  Castellane.     Her  family  belonged  to 
the  nobility  before  the  revolution ;  and  though  he 


might,  if  his  intention  had  been  to  unite  himself 
more  closely  with  the  royalists,  have  easily  connected 
himself  with  a  much  more  distinguished  family,  yet, 
under  existing  circumstances,  this  step  was  con- 
sidered by  the  liberals  as  an  expression  of  hostility 
to  them.  France  was  then  in  a  most  deplorable 
state ;  England  and  Russia  were  waging  war  against 
each  other  in  the  French  council.  The  opposition 
attacked  the  government  on  account  of  this  foreign 
influence,  against  which  the  duke  of  Otranto  inces- 
santly struggled.  In  this  state  of  things,  with  the 
view  of  trying  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  he  presented  two  reports  to  the  king — one 
on  the  relations  of  the  foreign  armies  to  the  king- 
dom, their  claims,  &c. ;  the  second  on  the  resources 
left  to  France,  particularly  the  levee  en  masse,  in 
which  of  course  the  royalist  party  could  not  form  an 
important  item.  Tlie  immediate  consequence  was 
the  union  of  the  royalists  and  foreign  powers  to 
displace  the  duke.  Talleyrand  offered  him  a  mission 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  wished  to  live ;  but 
his  wife's  disinclination,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  prevented  it.  He  was  then 
sent  as  minister  to  Dresden,  but  not  for  a  long  time. 
In  1816  he  was  comprised  in  the  law  against  the 
regicides,  and  the  court  of  Saxony  was  not  strong 
enough  to  jirotect  him.  He  then  retired  to  Prague, 
Lintz,  and  at  last  to  Trieste,  where  he  died  on  the 
2(3th  of  December,  1820. 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE,  ANTHONY  QUEN- 
TIN. — Tliis  individual,  who  became  so  notorious  for 
his  ferocious  cruelty  in  the  French  revolution,  was 
born  at  He'rouelles,  near  St.  Quentin,  in  1/47.  His 
excesses  obliged  him  to  sell  the  place  of  a  procureur 
au  Ckatelet  (attorney  in  the  court  of  this  name),  which 
he  had  purchased,  and  to  declare  himself  insolvent. 
As  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  alacrity  in  pronouncing 
the  verdict  of  guilty,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
Robespierre,  who  gave  him  the  office  of  pubUc  ac- 
cuser before  this  tribunal.  The  victims  now  became 
numberless.  Fouquier  drew  up  the  scandalous  arti- 
cles of  accvisation  against  the  queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. Indeed  his  thirst  for  blood  seems  to  have  been 
increased  by  gratification,  until  it  became  a  real  in- 
sanity. He  proposed  the  execution  of  Robespierre 
and  all  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
but  in  1794  was  himself  arrested.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  May,  1795,  under  the  guillotine,  in  a  cow- 
ardly manner,  and  as  infamously  as  he  had  liA^ed. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  trait  in  the  life  of  this 
monster  which  can  entitle  his  crimes  to  the  same 
palliation  as  those  of  Robespierre,  who  considered 
the  extermination  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  necessary 
evil. 

FOURCROY,  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  DE,  a 
celebrated  French  chemist  and  natural  philosopher, 
who  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  educated  at  the  col- 
lege of  Harcourt.  In  his  youth  he  was  fond  of 
music  and  poetr}',  and  was  even  disposed  to  become 
an  actor ;  but  the  ill-success  of  one  of  his  friends 
deterred  him.  Having  adopted  the  profession  of 
medicine,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
the  sciences  connected  with  it,  and  especially  to  che- 
mistry. In  1780  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  in 
1784  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  At  this  period 
he  became  associated  with  Lavoisier,  Guyton-Mor- 
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veau,  and  BerthoUet,  in  the  researches  which  led  to 
the  vast  improvements  and  discoveries  in  chemistry 
which  have  immortahzed  their  names  ;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  those  gentlemen,  he  drew  up  the 
"  Methode  de  Nomenclature  Chimique,"  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1767-  He  distinguished  him- 
self less  by  the  discovery  of  unknown  bodies  than 
by  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  principles  of 
the  science,  and  by  popular  expositions  in  his  lec- 
tures and  publications. 

When  the  revolution  took  place,  he  engaged  in 
politics,  and  was  chosen  a  deputy  from  Paris  to  the 
national  convention  ;  but  he  did  not  take  his  seat 
in  that  assembly  till  after  the  fall  of  Robesj)ierre. 
By  his  means  a  i)lan  for  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  adopted.  In  Septeml)er  179-1 
he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  his  attention  in  this  post  was  chieily 
directed  to  the  formation  of  public  schools,  and  the 
estabUshment  of  institutions  for  the  education  of 
youth.  He  organized  the  central  school  of  public 
works,  out  of  which  the  polytechnic  school  after- 
wards sprung,  and  co-operated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  normal  schools.  In  September  1793  he  passed 
into  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  was  nominated  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute.  He  vacated  his  seat  in  the  couucil  in 
May  J  797,  and  in  December  1799  Bonaparte  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  council  of  state,  in  the  section  of 
the  interior,  in  which  place  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  a 
system  of  public  instruction,  which  with  some  alter- 
ation was  adopted.     He  died  in  December  1809. 

FOWLER,  EDWARD,  a  learned  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1632  at  Westerleigh  in  Gloucester- 
shire. In  the  beginning  of  1650  he  became  clerk  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  was  admitted 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  1653,  and  the  same  year  took 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Afterwards  removing  to 
Cambridge,  he  took  his  master's  degree  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Trinity  College,  and,  returning  to  Oxford,  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  degree  in  July  1656.  About 
the  same  time  he  became  chaplain  to  Arabella 
countess  dowager  of  Kent,  who  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Northill  in  Bedfordshire.  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  in  order  to  introduce  him  into  the  metro- 
poUs,  collated  him  in  August  1673  to  the  rectory  of 
All-hallows,  Bread-street. 

In  February  1675  Mr.  Fowler  was  made  preben- 
dary of  Gloucester,  and  in  March  16S1  vicar  of 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  on  which  he  resigned  the 
living  of  All-hallows.  During  the  struggle  between 
protestantism  and  popery  in  this  kingdom  he  ap- 
peared to  great  advantage  in  defence  of  the  former ; 
but  this  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  court,  and 
in  all  probability  was  the  secret  cause  of  a  prosecu- 
tion against  him  in  1685  by  some  of  his  parish- 
ioners, who  alleged  that  he  was  guilty  of  Whiggism, 
that  he  admitted  to  the  communion  excommuni- 
cated persons  before  they  were  absolved,  &c.  After 
a  trial  at  Doctors'  Commons,  he  was  suspended, 
under  the  pretence  of  having  acted  in  several  respects 
contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  church.  This  affront 
however  did  not  intimidate  him  from  doing  what  he 
thought  his  duty,  for  he  was  the  second  who  in 
1688  signed  the  resolution  of  the  London  clergy 
not  to  read  king  James's  new  declaration  for  Uberty 
of  conscience.  He  was  rewarded  for  this  and  other 
services  at  the  revolution,  for  in  1691  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  and  continued  there 
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till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Chelsea  in  August 
1714. 

FOX,  CHARLES  JAMES.— This  eminent  Bri- 
tish statesman  was  born  on  the  13th  of  January,  1748, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Holland.  He  was 
the  j)eculiar  favourite  of  his  fatlier,  who  joined  great 
indulgence  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  his 
education.  As  his  father  intended  him  to  rise  in  the 
political  world,  he  procured  him  a  seat  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Midhurst  in  1768  before  he  was  of  legal 
age,  and  in  1770  the  same  interest  procured  him  the 
office  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
situation  he  resigned  the  following  year,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury. At  this  period  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
but  that  his  opinions  were  in  unison  with  those  of 
his  father,  who  was  accounted  a  Tory,  and  were  ad- 
verse to  the  turl)ulent  proceedings  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  at  this  time  was  deluded  by  the  spe- 
cious pretences  to  patriotism  displayed  by  the  cele- 
brated AVilkes.  It  was  in  particular  Mr.  Fox's 
opinion,  in  allusion  to  the  jniblic  meetings  held  by 
the  suj)porters  of  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty,"  that  "  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  only  to  be  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  That  he  held  however  some  of  th» 
opinions  by  which  his  future  life  was  guided,  appears 
from  his  speech  in  favour  of  religious  Uberty,  when 
Sir  William  Meredith  introduced  a  bill  to  give  relief 
from  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles;  and 
I)erhaps  other  instances  may  be  found  in  which  his 
natural  ingenuousness  of  mind  and  openness  of  cha- 
racter burst  through  the  trammels  of  party;  and 
although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cause  he  now 
supported  was  not  that  which  he  afterwards  espoused, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  not  even  at  this 
time,  when  a  mere  subaltern  in  the  ministerial  ranks, 
more  unrestrained  in  his  sentiments  than  at  some 
other  memorable  periods  of  his  subsequent  life. 


After  having  displayed  his  talents  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  minister  for  about  sLx 
years,  the  latter  (Lord  North)  procured  his  dismissal 
from  office  in  a  manner  not  the  most  gracious,  and 
which,  if  it  did  not  leave  in  Mr.  Fox's  mind  some 
portion  of  resentment,  he  must  have  been  greatly 
superior  to  the  infirmities  of  oui-  nature,  a  pre-emi- 
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nence  which  he  never  arrogated.  It  is  said,  that  on 
February  19,  1774,  while  he  was  actually  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  minister  on  other  subjects 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  received  the  following 
laconic  note  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  messengers 
of  the  house  : — "  His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to 
order  a  new  commission  of  treasury  to  be  made  out, 
in  which  I  do  not  see  your  name.     North." 

This  event  was  not  occasioned  by  any  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fo.\  to  Lord  North's  measures, 
but  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  them  into  eftect,  and  that  in  an  instance  of 
comparatively  small  importance. 

At  the  general  election  in  1780  Mr.  Fox  became 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  in  which, 
after  a  violent  contest,  he  succeeded,  though  opposed 
by  the  formidable  interest  of  the  Newcastle  family, 
and  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown.  Being 
now  the  representative  of  a  great  city,  he  appeared 
in  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  capacity,  and  ac- 
quired a  considerable  increase  of  consequence  to  his 
political  character.  In  himself  he  was  still  the  same ; 
he  now  necessarily  lived  and  acted  in  the  bosom  of 
his  constituents  ;  his  easiness  of  access,  his  pleasant 
social  spirit,  his  friendly  disposition  and  conciliating 
manners,  which  appeared  in  all  he  said,  and  the  good 
temper  which  predominated  in  all  he  did,  were  quali- 
ties that  rendered  him  the  friend  and  acquaintance 
as  well  as  the  representative  of  those  who  sent  him 
into  parliament ;  his  superior  talents,  and  their  power- 
ful and  frequent  application  to  popular  purposes, 
made  him  best  known  among  political  men,  and 
gave  him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  so  long  applied  to 
him,  of  "  The  man  of  the  people."  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Fox  was  upon  the  whole  no  great  gainer  by  represent- 
ing a  city  in  which  the  arts  of  popularity,  even  when 
most  honestly  practised,  are  no  security  for  its  con- 
tinuance ;  and  indeed  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  he  had  to  experience  the  fatal  effects  of  prefer- 
ring a  seat  which  the  purest  motives  only  can  nei- 
ther obtain  nor  preserve,  and  in  contesting  which, 
corruption  on  one  side  must  be  opposed  by  corrup- 
tion on  the  other. 

The  subjects  of  debate  in  the  new  parliament  af- 
fording the  opposition  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  their  eloquence,  they  now  became  formidable  by 
an  increase  of  numbers.  Ministers  were  assailed  in 
the  house  by  arguments  which  they  could  neither 
repel  nor  contradict,  and  from  without  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  clamours  of  that  same  people  to 
whom  the  war  was  at  first  so  acceptable,  till  at  length 
Lord  North  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  re- 
sign, and  it  was  thought,  as  such  vengeance  had  been 
repeatedly  threatened  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke,  that  they  would  have  been  made  responsible 
for  all  the  mischiefs  and  bloodshed  that  had  occurred 
during  their  calamitous  administration.  The  Rock- 
ingham party,  however,  who  came  into  power  in  the 
spring  of  17S2,  and  whose  resentments  the  attainment 
of  that  object  seems  to  have  softened,  contented 
themselves  with  the  defeat  of  their  opponents.  Mr. 
Fox  obtained  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  Mr.  Rockingham  was  nominated  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury.  Still  the  expectation  of  the 
nation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  with  this 
party  they  hoped  to  see  an  end  to  national  calamity, 
and  the  interests  of  the  country  supported  and 
maintained  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.     Much  in- 


deed was  performed  by  them  considering  the  short- 
ness of  their  administration.  A  more  generous  po- 
licy was  adopted  in  regard  to  Ireland,  a  general 
peace  was  meditated,  and  America,  which  could  not 
be  restored,  was  at  least  to  be  conciliated.  In  the 
midst  of  these  promising  appearances,  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  was  the  support  of  the  new 
administration,  suddenly  died,  an  event  which  dis- 
tracted and  divided  his  party.  The  council  board 
was  instantly  torn  in  pieces  by  political  schisms, 
originating  in  a  dispute  respecting  the  person  who 
should  succeed  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The 
candidates  were  Lord  Sheiburne,  afterwards  marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  and  the  late  duke  of  Portland ;  the 
former,  supposed  to  have  the  ear  of  the  king  and  a 
majority  in  the  cabinet,  was  immediately  entrusted 
with  the  reins  of  government,  and  Mr.  Fox  retired 
and  joined  the  very  man  whose  conduct  he  had  for  a 
series  of  years  deprecated  as  the  most  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  most  baneful  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  while  his  former  colleague,  the 
earl  of  Sheiburne,  was  busied  in  concluding  a  peace 
wth  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  But  as  this  nobleman,  though  by  no 
means  deficient  in  political  wisdom,  had  omitted  to 
take  those  steps  which  preceding  ministers  had  ever 
adopted  to  secure  safety,  a  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him  by  the  union  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Co- 
alition," which  proved  in  the  event  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  people.  Their  con- 
duct in  the  cabinet  led  the  sovereign  to  use  a  watch- 
ful and  even  jealous  eye  upon  their  acts  ;  and  the 
celebrated  India  bill  proved  the  rock  on  which  they 
finally  split,  and  on  account  of  which  they  forfeited 
their  places.  Mr.  Fox  had  now  to  contend  for  ^the 
government  of  the  empire  with  William  Pitt,  who 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  premier.  Still,  although  in 
the  new  parliament  which  met  in  1784  Mr.  Pitt 
had  a  decided  majority,  Mr.  Fo.x  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  head  of  a  very  formidable  opposition. 

In  1788  Mr.  Fox  repaired  to  the  continent,  in 
company  with  the  lady  who  was  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged as  his  wife,  and  after  spending  a  few  days 
with  Gibbon  at  Lausanne,  departed  for  Italy,  but 
was  suddenly  recalled  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  illness,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a 
regency.  On  this  memorable  occasion  Mr.  Fox, 
and  his  great  rival  Mr.  Pitt,  appeared  to  have  ex- 
changed systems ;  Mr.  Pitt  contending  for  the  con- 
stitutional measure  of  a  bill  of  limitations,  while  Mr. 
Fox  was  equally  strenuous  for  "placing  the  regency 
in  the  hands  of  the  heir  apparent  without  any  re- 
strictions ;  and  powerful  as  he  and  his  party  were 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Pitt  was  triumphant  in  every  stage 
of  the  bill,  and  was  supported  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nation. 

When  the  revolution  took  place  in  France,  Mr. 
Fox  perhaps  was  not  singular  in  conceiving  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  benefit  to  that  nation ; 
in  some  of  his  speeches  he  went  farther,  and  con- 
tinued an  admirer  of  what  was  passing  in  France 
long  after  others  had  begun  to  foresee  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  While  Mr.  Fox  perceived 
nothing  but  what  was  good,  Mr.  Burke  predicted 
almost  all.' indeed,  that  has  since  happened;  and  an 
accidental  altercation  in  the  House  of  Commons  se- 
parated these  two  friends  for  ever. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1801.  after  the  resig- 
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nation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  Lord  Sidmouth  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  gave 
him  his  support.  Wlien  hostilities  were  again  me- 
ditated, Mr.  Fox  at  first  expressed  his  doubts  of 
their  necessity  ;  but  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1806,  he  came  again  into  power  as  secretary  of 
state  for  tlie  foreign  department,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Grenville  party,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
support  the  war  by  the  same  means  and  in  the 
same  spirit  as  his  predecessor.  Some  measures  of 
a  more  private  nature,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  new 
coalition  he  had  formed,  served  rather  to  diminish 
than  increase  his  popularity  ;  but  his  health  was  now 
decaying;  symptoms  of  dropsy  appeared,  and  he 
died  on  the  13th  of  September,  1806,  without  pain 
and  almost  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Fox  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
we  subjoin  a  sketch  of  the  beautiful  monument  that 
has  since  been  erected. 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Fox's  intellectual 
character  appears  to  us  to  have  been  imagination 
and  sensibility.  These  were  the  traits  which  showed 
themselves  most  prominently  both  in  his  public  and 
private  hfe.  In  the  former,  their  predominance,  and 
the  defects  with  which  it  is  almost  necessarily  asso- 
ciated, may  account  for  the  comparatively  awkward 
and  uninteresting  manner  in  which  he  commenced 
the  most  brilliant  eiForts  of  his  oratory.  While  get- 
ting over  preliminary  details  and  clearing  the  way  to 
the  great  principles  to  which  on  every  question  he 
naturally  tended,  and  the  development  of  which 
called  forth  all  his  powers  of  fascination  and  convic- 
tion, he  was  generally  slow,  constrained,  and  infe- 
licitous. He  invariably  kindled  with  his  subject, 
and  only  exhibited  the  animation  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
moral  principles  on  which  his  subject  turned.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  habit  of  thinking  and 
speaking  was,  that  his  auditory  sympathized  with 
him,  were  carried  passively  along  under  the  same 
impressions,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  corresponding 
with  his  own. 

In  private  life  the  eflPect  of  these  characteristics 
was  equally  evident.  No  man  was  more  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery,  and  the  rehsh  for  them 
lasted  in  undiminished  intensity  to  the  day  of  his 
death.     In  perfect  accordance  \vith  this  unsophis- 
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ticated  taste  was  his  delight  in  poetry,  to  which  his 
partiality  amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  which  per- 
petually afforded  him  a  relaxation  from  his  political 
cares  and  fatigues.  His  taste  in  this  as  in  all  other 
respects  was  remarkably  pure,  and  his  memory  so 
exceedingly  retentive  and  ready  that  he  had  the  finest 
passages  of  all  the  best  poets  in  several  languages 
entirely  at  his  command. 

We  -mil  now  proceed  to  notice  somewhat  more 
generally  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  we  cannot 
better  do  this  than  by  making  a  selection  from  the 
numerous  delineations  of  it  by  the  hands  of  his  most 
intimate  and  most  distinguished  friends,  which  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  The  first  we  shall  give  was 
contained  in  the  characters  of  Fox  by  Dr.  Parr, 
under  the  name  of  "  Philopatris  Varvicensis,"  and  is 
confidently  attributed  by  him  to  his  illustrious  friend 
Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the 
seemingly  repugnant  characters  of  the  mildest  men 
and  the  most  vehement  of  orators.  In  private  life 
he  was  gentle,  modest,  placable,  kind,  of  simple  man- 
ners, and  so  averse  from  parade  and  dogmatism  as 
to  be  not  only  unostentatious,  but  even  somewhat 
inactive  in  conversation.  His  superiority  was  never 
felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  he  imparted,  or  in 
the  attention  which  his  generous  preference  usually 
directed  to  the  more  obscure  members  of  the  com- 
pany. The  simplicity  of  his  manners  was  far  from 
excluding  that  perfect  urbanity  and  amenity  which 
flowed  still  more  from  the  mildness  of  his  nature 
than  from  famiUar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society  of  Europe.  His  conversation  when  it  was 
not  repressed  by  modesty  or  indolence  was  delight- 
ful. The  pleasantry  perhaps  of  no  man  of  v.it  had 
so  unlaboured  an  appearance.  It  seemed  rather  to 
escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be  produced  by  it.  He 
had  Uved  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  his 
contemporaries  distinguished  by  wit,  politeness,  or 
philosophy,  or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public  life. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  years  he  had  known  almost 
every  man  in  Europe  whose  intercourse  could 
strengthen,  or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.  His  own 
literature  was  various  and  elegant.  In  classical  eru- 
dition, which,  by  the  custom  of  England,  is  more 
peciiliarly  called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few  pro- 
fessed scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  de- 
lighted to  take  refuge  in  poetry  from  the  vnilgarity 
and  irritation  of  business.  His  own  verses  were 
easy  and  pleasing,  and  might  have  claimed  no  low 
place  among  those  which  the  French  call  vers  de 
societe.  The  poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  dis- 
played in  his  extraordinary  partiality  for  the  poetry 
of  the  two  most  poetical  nations — or  at  least  lan- 
guages— of  the  west,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
Itahans.  He  dishked  political  conversation,  and 
never  willingly  took  any  part  in  it. 

To  speak  of  him  justly  as  an  orator  would  require 
a  long  essay.  Every  where  natural,  he  carried  into 
public  something  of  that  simple  and  negligent  exte- 
rior which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  he 
began  to  speak,  a  common  obser^^er  might  have 
thought  him  awkward ;  and  even  a  consummate 
judge  could  only  have  been  struck  with  the  exquisite 
justness  of  his  ideas  and  the  transparent  simplicity  of 
"his  manners.  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for 
some  time  than  he  was  changed  into  another  being. 
He  forgot  himself  and  every  thing  around  him.  He 
thought  only  of  his  subject.     His  genius  warmed 
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and  kindled  as  he  went  on.     He  darted  fire  into  his 
audience.      Torrents  of  impetuous  and  irresistible 
eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings  and  conviction. 
He  certainl)'^  possessed,  above  all  moderns,  that  union 
of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence,  which  formed 
the  prince  of  orators.     He  was  the  most  Demos- 
thenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes.  "  I  knew  him," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet  written  after  their 
unhappy  difference,  "when  he  was  nineteen;  since 
which  time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  the  world 
ever  saw."     The  quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  I 
by  great  objects,  the  absence  of  petty  bustle,  the 
contempt  of  show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  { 
plainness  and  downrightness,  and  the  thorough  good  j 
nature  which  distinguished  Mr.  Fo.x,  seem  to  render  j 
him  no  unfit  representative  of  that  old  Enghsh  na-  ; 
tional  character,  which,  if  it  ever  changed,  we  should 
be  sanguine  indeed  to  expect  to  see  succeeded  by  a 
better.  \ 

The  simplicity  of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  [ 
the  ardour  of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  | 
the  gentleness  of  his   manners  invited   friendship.  I 
"  I  admired,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  powers  of  a  supe- 
rior man  as  they  are  blended  in  his  attractive  cha-  i 
racter,  with  all  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child ;  i 
no  human  being  was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  i 
of  malignity,  vanity,  and  falsehood."     From  these 
qualities   of   his   public    and   private  character,   it 
probably  arose,  that  no  English  statesman  ever  pre- 
served, during  so  long  a  period  of  adverse  fortunes,  i 
so  many  aftectionate  friends  and  so  many  zealous  j 
adherents.  ! 

The  following  very  vivid  delineation  of  his  powers  ' 
as   an  orator  is  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  Lord 
Erskine  : — 

"  This  extraordinary  person  generally,  in  rising  to 
speak,  had  evidently  no  more  premeditated  the  par- 
ticular language  he  should  employ,  nor  frequently 
the  illustrations  and  images  by  which  he  should  dis- 
cuss and  enforce  his  subject,  than  he  had  contem- 
plated the  hour  he  was  to  die.  And  his  exalted  me- 
rit as  a  debater  in  parliament  did  not,  therefore,  con- 
sist in  the  length,  variety,  or  roundness  of  his  periods, 
but  in  the  truth  and  vigour  of  his  conceptions  ;  in  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  information;  in  the  retentive 
powers  of  his  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  in 
constant  view,  not  only  all  that  he  had  formerly  read 
and  reflected  on,  but  every  thing  said  at  the  moment, 
and  even  at  other  times,  by  the  various  persons  whose 
arguments  he  was  to  answer;  in  the  faculty  of  spread- 
ing out  his  matter  so  cleaily  to  the  grasp  of  his  own 
mind  as  to  render  it  impossible  he  should  ever  fail  in 
the  utmost  clearness  and  distinctness  to  others ;  in 
the  exuberant  fertility  of  his  imagination,  which 
spontaneously  brought  forth  his  ideas  at  the  moment 
in  every  possible  shape  in  which  the  understanding 
might  sit  in  judgment  on  them  ;  whilst,  instead  of 
seeking  afterwards  to  enforce  them  by  cold  preme- 
ditated illustrations  or  by  episodes,  which,  however 
beautiful,  only  distract  attention,  he  was  accustomed 
to  repass  his  subject  not  methodically/,  but  in  the 
most  unforeseen  and  fascinating  review,  enhghtening 
every  part  of  it ;  and  binding  even  his  adversaries  in 

a  kind  of  spell  of  involuntary  assent  for  the  time. 

***** 

This  will  be  found  more  particularly  to  apply  to 
his  speeches  upon  sudden  and  unforeseen  occasions, 
when  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  interesting 


and  extraordinary  than  to  witness,  as  I  have  often 
done,  the  mighty  and  unprepared  efforts  of  his  mind, 
when  he  had  to  encounter  the  arguments  of  some 
profound  reasoner,  who  had  deeply  considered  his 
subject,  and  arranged  it  with  all  possible  art,  to  pre- 
serve its  parts  unbroken.  To  hear  him  begin,  on 
such  occasions,  without  method,  without  any  kind  of 
exertion,  without  the  smallest  impulse  from  the  de- 
sire of  distinction  or  triumph,  and  animated  only  by 
the  honest  sense  of  duty,  an  audience  who  knew  him 
not  would  have  expected  little  success  from  the  con- 
flict— as  little  as  a  traveller  in  the  east,  whilst  trem- 
bling at  a  buffalo  in  the  wild  vigour  of  its  well-pro- 
tected strength,  would  have  looked  to  its  immediate 
destruction  when  he  saw  the  boa  moving  slowly  and 
inertly  towards  him  in  the  grass.  But  Fox,  unlike 
the  serpent  in  every  thing  but  his  strength,  always 
taking  his  station  in  some  fixed  invulnerable  princi- 
ples, soon  suiTounded  and  entangled  his  adversary, 
disjointing  every  member  of  his  discourse,  and  stran- 
gling him  in  the  irresistible  folds  of  truth. 

"  This  intellectual  superiority,  by  which  my  illus- 
trioTis  friend  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  might 
nevertheless  have  existed  in  all  its  strength  without 
raising  him  to  the  exalted  station  he  held  as  a  public 
speaker.  The  powers  of  the  understanding  are  not 
of  themselves  sufficient  for  this  high  purpose.  Intel- 
lect alone,  however  exalted,  without  strong  feelings, 
without  even  irritable  sensibility,  would  be  only  like 
an  immense  magazine  of  gunpowder,  if  there  were 
no  such  element  as  fire  in  the  natural  world.  It  is 
the  heart  which  is  the  spring  and  fountain  of  elo- 
quence. A  cold-blooded  learned  man  might,  for  any 
thing  I  know,  compose  in  his  closet  an  eloquent  book  ; 
but  in  public  discourse,  arising  out  of  sudden  occa- 
sions, he  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  eloquent. 
***** 

"jit  has  been  said  that  he  was  frequently  careless  of 
the  language  in  which  he  expressed  himself ;  but  I 
can  neither  agree  to  the  justice  nor  even  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  that  criticism.  He  could  not  be  in- 
correct from  carelessness  because,  ha\'ing  lived  from 
his  youth  in  the  great  world,  and  having  been  fami- 
liarly conversant  with  the  classics  of  all  nations,  his 
most  unprepared  speaking  (or,  if  critics  will  have  it 
so,  his  most  negligent)  must  have  been  at  least  gram- 
matical, which  it  not  only  uniformly  was,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  taste  ;  more  than  that  could  not  have 
belonged  to  it  without  the  very  care  which  his  habits 
and  his  talents  equally  rejected. 

"  He  undoubtedly  attached  as  little  importance  to  the 
musical  intonations  of  his  speeches  as  to  the  language 
in  which  they  were  expressed.  His  emphases  were  the 
unstudied  effusions  of  nature — the  vents  of  a  mind 
burning  intensely  with  the  generous  flame  of  public 
spirit  and  benevolence,  beyond  all  control  or  ma- 
nagement when  impassioned,  and  above  the  rules  to 
which  inferior  things  are  properly  subjected ;  his  sen- 
tences often  rapidly  succeeded,  and  almost  mixed 
themselves  with  one  another — as  the  lava  rises  in 
bursts  from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  when  the  resist- 
less energies  of  the  subterranean  world  are  at  their 
height." 

We  can  only  cursorily  allude  to  the  last  and  great- 
est political  achievement  of  Mr.  Fox,  when  his  whole 
energies  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  an- 
other clime.  It  is  commemorated  in  the  following 
spirited  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  G.  Croly:— ' 

"  Fox's  politics  may  now  be  obsolete ;  his  parha- 
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mentary  triumphs  may  be  air;  his  eloquence  may 
be  rivalled,  or  sliorn  of  its  beams  by  time,  but  one 
source  of  glory  cannot  be  extinguished — the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  This  victory  no  man  can  take 
from  him.  Whatever  variety  of  opinion  may  be 
formed  on  his  public  principles,  whatever  condemna- 
tion may  be  found  for  his  personal  career,  whatever 
doubts  of  his  great  faculties,  on  this  one  subject  all 
voices  will  be  raised  in  his  honour,  and  the  hand  of 
every  man  of  English  feeling  will  add  a  stone  to  the 
monument  that  perpetuates  his  name.  On  the  loth 
of  June,  1806,  Fox  brought  forward  his  motion  in  a 
speech  brief  but  decided.  "So  fully,"  said  he,  "am 
I  impressed  with  the  vast  importance  and  necessity 
of  attaining  what  will  be  the  object  of  my  motion  to- 
night, that  if,  during  the  forty  years  that  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  I  should  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and  that 
only,  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and  should 
retire  from  public  life  with  comfort,  and  the  conscious 
satisfaction  that  I  had  done  ray  duty." 

His  speech  concluded  with  the  important  resolu- 
tion :  — ■"  That  this  house,  concei\ing  the  African 
slave  trade  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all  practicable 
expedition,  proceed  to  take  effectual  measures  for 
abolishing  the  slave  trade,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  period  as  may  be  deemed  advisable." 


JOHN. 
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FOX,  JOHN. — This  celebrated  churcn-historian 
was  born  at  Boston  in  1 5 1 7.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1543  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. His  first  work  was  written  in  Latin  and  entitled 
"  De  Christo  Triumphante,"  and  shortly  afterwards 
he  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
and  was  expelled  his  college.  He  was  restored  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  retired 
to  Basle  where  he  commenced  his  "  Acts  and  Monu- 


ments."    This  work  was  completed  and  pul)lis]ied  in 
1 553,  and  has  excited  so  much  interest  in  all  readers  of 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 


church  history  that  we  subjoin  a  specimen  illustra- 
tive of  the  martyrdom  of  Dr.  Taylor.  Fox  observes 
that  "  not  only  was  his  word  a  preaching  unto  them, 
but  all  his  life  and  conversation  was  an  example  of 
unfeigned  Christian  life  and  true  holiness.  He  was 
void  of  all  pride  ;  humble,  and  meek  as  any  child  ; 
so  that  none  were  so  poor  but  they  might  boldly,  as 
unto  their  father,  resort  unto  him  ;  neither  was  his 
lowliness  childish  or  fearful,  but,  as  occasion,  time, 
and  place  required,  he  would  be  stout  in  rebuking 
the  sinful,  so  that  none  was  so  rich  but  he  would 
plainly  tell  him  his  fault  with  such  earnest  and  grave 
rebukes  as  became  a  good  curate  and  pastor.  To  the 
poor  that  were  blind,  lame,  sick,  bed-rid,  or  that  had 
many  children,  he  was  a  very  father,  a  careful  patron, 
and  a  dihgent  provider,  insomuch  that  he  caused  the 
parishioners  to  make  a  general  provision  for  them : 
and  he  himself  (beside  the  continual  relief  that  they 
always  found  at  his  house)  gave  an  honest  portion 
yearly  to  the  common  alms-box.  His  wife  also  was 
an  honest,  discreet,  and  sober  matron,  and  his  child- 
ren well  nurtured,  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  good  learning. 

"  To  conclude  :  he  was  a  right  lively  image  or  pat- 
tern of  all  those  virtuous  qualities  described  by  St. 
Paul  in  a  true  bishop — a  salt  of  the  earth,  savourly 
biting  the  corrupt  manners  of  evil  men  ;  a  light  in 
God's  house,  set  upon  a  candlestick  for  all  good  men 
to  imitate  and  follow.  Thus  continued  this  good 
shepherd  among  his  flock,  governing  and  leading 
them  through  the  wilderness  of  this  wicked  world 
all  the  days  of  the  most  innocent  and  holy  king  of 
blessed  memory,  Edward  VI.  But  after  it  pleased 
God  to  take  King  Edward  from  this  vale  of  misery 
unto  his  most  blessed  rest,  the  Papists  (who  ever 
sembled  and  dissembled  both  with  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  King  Edward  his  son)  now  seeing  the  time  con- 
venient for  their  purpose,  uttered  their  hypocrisy, 
openly  refusing  all  reformation  made  by  the  said 
kings  ;  and,  contrary  to  what  they  had  all  these 
kings'  days  preached,  taught,  written,  and  sworn, 
they  violently  overthrew  the  true  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  persecuted  mth  fire  and  sword  all  those  that 
would  not  agree  to  receive  again  the  Roman  bishop 
as  supreme  head  of  the  universal  church,  and  allow 
all  the  errors,  superstitions,  and  idolatries,  that  before 
by  God's  word  were  disproved  and  justly  condemned, 
as  though  now  they  were  good  doctrine,  virtuous  and 
true  religion. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  rage  of  Antichrist,  a  cer- 
tain pretty  gentleman  after  a  sort  of  a  lawyer,  called 
Foster,  being  a  steward  and  keeper  of  courts,  a  man 
of  no  great  skill,  but  a  bitter  persecutor  in  those  days, 
with  one  John  Clerk  of  Hadley  (which  Foster  had 
ever  been  a  secret  favourer  of  all  Romish  idolatry), 
conspired  with  the  said  Clerk  to  bring  in  the  pope 
and  his  image  worship  again  into  Hadley  church. 
For  as  yet  Dr.  Taylor,  as  a  good  shepherd,  had  re- 
tained and  kept  in  his  church  the  godly  church  ser- 
vice and  reformation  made  by  King  Edward,  and 
most  faithfully  and  earnestly  preached  against  the 
popish  corruptions  which  had  infected  the  whole 
country.  Therefore  the  aforesaid  Foster  and  Clerk 
hired  one  John  Averth,  parson  of  Aldham  (a  very 
mammonist,  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  a  popish 
idolater,  and  an  open  adulterer  and  whoremonger), 
a  very  fit  minister  for  their  purpose,  to  come  to  Had- 
ley, and  there  to  give  the  onset  to  begin  again  the 
popish  mass.  To  this  purpose  they  builded  up,  with 
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all  haste  possible,  the  altar,  intending  to  bring  in 
their  mass  again  about  the  Palm  Monday.  But  this 
their  device  took  none  effect;  for  in  the  night  the 
altar  was  beaten  down.  AYherefore  they  built  it  up 
again  the  second  time,  and  laid  diligent  watch  lest 
any  shoxild  again  break  it  down.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing came  Foster  and  John  Clerk,  bringing  with 
them  their  popish  sacrificer,  who  brought  with  him 
all  his  implements  and  garments  to  play  his  popish 
pageant;  whom  they  and  their  men  guarded  with 
swords  and  bucklers  lest  any  man  should  disturb  him 
in  his  missal  sacrifice."  An  order  was  made  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  this  work  should  be  placed  "in  the 
Common  Hall  of  the  dignified  clergy,"  and  it  was 
very  generally  distributed.  It  may,  however,  be  right 
to  add,  that  it  breathes  a  spirit  more  in  accordance 
with  the  violent  bigotry  of  the  dominant  church 
party  than  is  creditable  to  the  histoi'ian,  who  evidently 
lent  his  pen  to  their  views.     Dr.  Fox  died  in  15S7. 

FOX,  EDWARD  a  distinguished  English  states- 
man, Mho  was  born  at  Dursley  in  Gloucestershire.  In 
152S  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome,  jointly  with 
Stephen  Gardiner,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  order  to  obtain  bulls  from  Clement  VII.  for  Henry's 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon.  In  1530  he  was 
employed  with  Gardiner  at  Cambridge  to  obtain  the 
university's  determination  in  the  matter  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  divorce.  In  1531  he  was  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  in  1533  to  that  of 
Dorset.  It  was  he  that  ajjprized  the  clergy  of  their 
having  fallen  into  a  prarniniire,  and  advised  them  to 
make  their  submission  to  the  king,  by  acknowledging 
him  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  making  him  a 
present  of  100,000?.  In  1535  he  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  was  the  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation  as  to  the  pohtic  and  pm- 
dential  part  of  it,  being  of  more  activity  and  no  less 
ability  than  Cranmer  himself;  but  he  acted  more 
secretly  than  Cranmer,  and  therefore  did  not  bring 
himself  into  danger  of  suffering  on  that  account. 
He  died  in  1536. 

FOX,  GEORGE.— This  celebrated  indindual  was 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 
He  was  born  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  of  humble 
parents,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  formed 
the  idea  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission  to 
forsake  all  earthly  enjoyments  and  devote  himself 
entirely  to  religion.  In  1G4S  he  began  to  propagate 
his  opinions,  and  then  commenced  public  preaching 
at  Manchester,  from  which  place  he  went  into  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  insisting,  on  the 
certainty  and  efficacy  of  experiencing  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  heart,  as  a  hght  to  discover  error  and 
the  knowledge  of  one's  duty.  He  now  made  more 
extensive  journeys,  and  travelled  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Derby,  and  Leicester,  and  Northampton, 
addressing  the  people  in  the  mai-ket-places,  and 
in\'eighing  strongly  against  injustice,  drunkenness, 
and  the  other  prevalent  vices  of  the  age.  At  Derby 
the  followers  of  Fox  were  first  denominated  "  Qua- 
kers," either  on  account  of  the  trembling  accent 
used  in  the  delivery  of  their  speeches,  or  because 
when  brought  before  the  higher  powers  they  ex- 
horted the  magistrates  and  other  persons  present 
'  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Both  George 
Fox  and  his  followers  contended,  that  as  God  did  not 
dwell  in  temples  made  with  hands,  so  the  people 
should  receive  the  inward  divine  teaching  of  the  Lord, 
and  take  that  for  their  rule  of  life.   . 
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In  1655  Fox  was  sent  prisoner  to  Cromwell,  who 
contented  himself  with  obtaining  a  written  promise 
that  he  would  not  take  up  arms  against  him  or  the 
existing  government;  and  then  ordered  him  to  be 
set  at  hberty.  Fox  re-commenced  his  ministerial 
labours  at  London,  and  spent  some  time  in  vindicating 
his  principles  by  means  of  the  press,  and  in  answer- 
ing the  books  circulated  against  the  society  which  he 
had  founded,  and  which  began  to  attract  public  atten- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  Cromwell 
towards  Fox,  he  was  perpetually  subject  to  abuse 
and  insult,  and  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  sohcit 
the  interference  of  the  Protector  to  free  him  from 
persecution.  Once  he  wrote  to  Cromwell,  soliciting 
his  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  his  friends ;  and  on 
hearing  a  rumour  that  he  was  about  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  Fox  solicited  an  audience,  and  remon- 
strated with  him  very  freely  upon  the  measure.  ITie 
history  of  Fox,  for  several  years  pre^nously  to  1666, 
consists  of  details  of  his  missions  and  accounts  of 
his  repeated  imprisonments.  In  this  last-mentioned 
year  he  was  hberated  by  order  of  the  king,  and  he 
immediately  set  about  forming  the  people  who  had 
embraced  his  doctrines  into  a  compact  and  united 
body.  Shortly  after  he  married  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  Judge  Fell,  at  whose  house  he  had  been  entertained 
in  his  progress  through  Lancashire.  After  this  Mr. 
Fox  sailed  for  America,  where  he  spent  two  years  in 
making  proselytes,  and  in  confirming  the  faith  and 
practice  of  those  who  had  already  joined  in  his  cause. 

In  16S4  Fox  \'isited  the  continent,  and  upon  his 
return  he  found  his  health  too  much  impaired,  by 
incessant  fatigues  and  almost  perpetxial  persecutions, 
to  contend  any  more  with  his  enemies :  he  accord- 
ingly lived  more  retired;  and  in  1690  he  died,  hav- 
ing, however,  performed  the  duties  of  a  preacher  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  decease.  Fo.x  was  a  man  of 
good  natural  talents,  and  thoroughly  conversant  in 
the  scriptures.  The  incessant  zeal  which  he  exhibited 
through  life  affords  abundant  evidence  of  his  piety, 
sincerit)',  and  purity  of  intention  ;  and  his  sufferings 
bear  testimony  to  his  fortitude,  patience,  and  resig- 
nation to  the  di-vine  will.  William;  Penn,  speaking 
of  him,  says  that  "  he  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in 
opening  the  scriptures  but  that,  above  all,  he  excelled 
in  prayer." 

FRANCIS  I.,  king'of  France,  called  by  his  subjects 
the  father  of  literature,  was  born  at  Cognac  in  1494. 
His  father  was  Charles  of  Orleans,  count  of  Angou- 
leme,  and  his  mother  Louisa'of  Savoy.  He  ascended 
the  throne  of  France  in  January  1515,  on  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  Louis  XII.  Francis  determined 
to  support  his  claims  to  Milan,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  duchy.  The  Swiss,  who  had  established  the 
duke  Maximilian  Sforza  in  Milan,  held  all  the  prin- 
cipal passes  ;  but  Francis  entered  Italy  over  the  Alps 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1515.  After  two  days' fight- 
ing he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Swiss,  who  had 
attacked  him  in  the  plains  of  Marignano.  This  was 
the  first  battle  which  the  Swiss  had  lost.  And  they 
left  10,000  men  dead  on  the  field.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  king  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  valour  and 
presence  of  mind.  Maximilian  Sforza  now  concluded 
a  peace  with  Francis,  surrendered  Milan,  and  retired 
into  France,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
tranquil  retirement.  The  Genoese  declared  for  Francis, 
and  Leo.  X.,  alarmed  at  his  success,  met  him  at 
Bologna,  made  peace  with  him,  and  granted  the  well- 
known  concordate.     A  year  after  the  conquest  of 
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Milan  in  1')16,  Charles  I.  of  S'liain,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  and  Francis,  signed  the  treaty 
of  Noyon,  a  principal  article  of  which  was  the  restora- 
tion of  Navarre.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1 5 1 9 
Francis  Vvas  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  empire  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  he  expended  to 
obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  electors,  the  choice  fell  on 
Charles.  From  this  period  Francis  became  his  rival, 
and  was  almost  continually  at  war  mth  him  ;  first  on 
account  of  Navarre,  which  he  won  and  lost  almost  in 
the  same  moment.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  Picardy, 
whence  he  drove  out  Chaiies  who  had  entered  it, 
invaded  Flanders,  and  took  Landrecy,  Bouchain,  and 
several  other  j)laces.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lost 
Milan,  with  its  teiTitory ;  and,  what  was  still  more 
sensibly  felt  by  him,  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  forced 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-mother  to  leave  France, 
went  over  to  Charles-  And  this  great  commander 
defeated  the  French  in  Italy,  drove  them  over  the 
Alps,  took  Toulon,  and  laid  seige  to  Marseilles. 
Francis  flew  to  the  defence  of  Provence,  and,  after 
delivering  it,  advanced  into  the  Milanese,  and  laid 
siege  to  Milan  in  the  midst  of  winter.  He  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  send  16,000  of  his  troops  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  which  left  him  too  weak  to  with- 
stand the  forces  of  the  emperor,  and  he  was  entirely 
defeated  at  Pavia  in  February  1525.  He  himself, 
after  having  two  horses  killed  under  him,  fell  with 
his  principal  officers  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
lliough  surrounded,  and  without  hope  of  rescue,  he 
yet  refused  to  surrender  his  sword  to  a  French  officer, 
the  only  one  who  had  followed  the  constable.  De 
Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  was  then  called,  to  whom 
he  gave  up  his  sword.  On  this  occasion  he  v/rote 
to  his  mother,  "  All  is  lost.  Madam,  except  our 
honour." 

Francis  was  carried  to  Madrid,  and  kept  in  con- 
finement ;  and  he  could  recover  his  liberty  only  by 
signing  the  severe  terms  of  the  treaty  of  January 
1526,  by  which  he  renounced  his  claims  to  Naples, 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  Asti,  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders 
and  Artois,  promised  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
and  to  pay  2,000,000  crowns.  As  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  two  youngest  sons  (for  whom  he  was  exchanged 
on  the  frontiers)  as  hostages.  But  when  Lannoy, 
who  accompanied  him  to  Paris  as  the  ambassador  of 
the  emperor,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Burgundy, 
Francis  led  him  into  the  assembly  of  the  Burgundian 
estates,  who  declared  that  the  king  had  no  right  to 
dismember  the  monarchy.  In  addition  to  this,  Lan- 
noy had  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  holy  league,  consisting  of  the  pope,  the 
king  of  France,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  all  the 
Italian  powers,  who  agreed  to  check  the  advances  of 
the  emperor.  Francis,  the  soul  of  this  league,  com- 
manded Lautree  to  occupy  a  part  of  Lombardy,  and 
thus  delivered  the  pope  from  the  imperial  troops.  He 
would  likewise  have  taken  Naples,  had  not  the  plague 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  the  French  army  with 
their  general.  This  loss  hastened  the  peace  of  Cam- 
bray,  which  was  signed  in  1529.  The  king  of  France 
resigned  a  part  of  his  claims  and  retained  Burgundy, 
but  was  obliged  to  pay  1,200,000  crowns  as  a  ransom 
for  his  two  sons,  and  married  Eleonora,  widow  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  sister  of  the  emperor.  But 
this  peace  was  of  short  duration.  Milan,  the  constant 
object  of  contention,  and  the  grave  of  the  French, 
still  excited  the  ambition  of  Francis.     In  1535  he 


once  more  invaded  Italy,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Savoy.  But  the  emperor  made  a  descent  upon 
Provence,  and  besieged  Marseilles.  In  the  mean 
time  Francis  entered  into  an  alhance  Mith  Sohman 
II.  At  length,  at  a  conference  which  took  place  at 
Nice  between  the  king  and  Charles,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  in  1538,  a  truce  of  ten  years 
was  concluded ;  and  the  emperor,  who  some  time 
after  passed  through  France,  to  chastise  the  rebel- 
lious citizens  of  Ghent,  in  a  personal  interview  witii 
Francis,  promised  to  invest  one  of  his  sons  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Milan ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left 
France  than  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

In  1541  the  imperial  govenor  del  Guasto  caused 
the  French  ambassadors,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
Venice  and  Constantinople,  to  be  murdered  on  the 
Po,  and  war  was  again  kindled.  France  now  pro- 
mised herself  important  advantages  from  an  alliance 
with  Sweden  and  Algiers,  when  her  hopes  were 
destroyed  by  the  alliance  of  Charles  V.  and  Henry 
VIII.  king  of  England.  The  allies  invaded  Picardy 
and  Chami)agne,  and  the  emperor  rendered  himself 
master  of  Soissons,  while  the  king  of  England  took 
Boulogne.  Fortunately  for  France,  the  union  of  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  against  the  emperor 
prevented  him  from  following  up  his  success,  and 
inclined  him  to  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Crespi  in  1544.  Charles  resigned  all  his  claims 
on  Burgundy,  and  two  years  after  peace  was  made 
with  England.  In  March  1547  Francis  died.  He 
possessed  a  chivalric  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  his 
generosity,  clemency,  and  love  of  letters  might  have 
rendered  France  happy,  had  he  been  content  to  reign 
in  peace ;  but  his  protection  of  letters  and  the  arts 
has  caused  many  of  his  defects  to  be  overlooked  by 
posterity,  as  he  lived  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  transplanted  into  France  the  remains 
which  had  survived  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire. 
The  arts  and  sciences  may  be  said  to  have  first  begun 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  French  during  his  reign. 

FRANCIS,  SIR  PHILIP,  a  politician  of  some 
eminence,  who  was  born  in  1740,  and  received  the 
principal  part  of  his  education  at  St.  Paul's  school ; 
on  leaving  which  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  After  haxing  been  to  Portugal  and 
the  East  Indies  he  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  the  borough 
of  Yarmouth,  and  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Has- 
tings he  supported  every  measure  against  that  gen- 
tleman. He  came  into  office  with  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration, and  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath 
He  died  in  1818.  The  celebrated  "Letters  of  Junius" 
have  been  ascribed  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  a  no- 
tion of  the  probability  of  this  assertion  may  be  best 
gathered  from  the  following  specimen  of  his  style 
when  addressing  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. 

Sir  Phihp  observes,  "  I  never  had  a  tumor  a  relish 
for  long  speeches,  and  now  the  little  habit  I  had  of 
speaking  in  public  is  lost  by  disuse.  Besides  my 
natural  aversion  to  prolixity,  the  time  and  the  occa- 
sion call  for  energy  and  resolution  much  more  than 
for  debate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  county, 
which,  including  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
capital,  is  at  the  head  of  the  country,  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  sooner,  and  taking  the  lead 
on  the  business  of  this  day,  and  giving  the  earliest 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  three  United  Kingdoms, 
of  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  this  great 
emergency.     Still  I  hope  your  proceedings  will  not 
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appear  too  late  to  be  useful.  Wlierever  your  senti- 
ments can  be  knowTi,  I  am  sure  they  will  make  a 
general  and  deep  impression.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  precedence.  It  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  suljject  of 
emulation ;  not  who  shall  go  first,  or  who  shall  go 
second,  but  how  we  shall  all  unite  with  the  greatest 
A-igour  and  effect  in  the  common  cause  of  the  com- 
munity. The  case  concerns  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom, from  the  highest  in  station  to  the  lowest  in 
misery,  from  the  first  county  to  the  poorest  Anllage, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  Once  renew  the 
power  M'hich  has  been  given  and  still  exists,  then  ask 
yourselves  what  security  has  the  first  or  last  man  in 
the  kingdom  that  he  shall  be  able  to  escape  from  its 
grasp  ?  I  know  of  none,  imless  you  think  that  ex- 
orbitant power  may  safely  be  trusted  because  you 
are  sure  it  will  never  be  abused.  Even  so,  remember 
that  '  the  mildness  with  which  absolute  masters  exer- 
cise their  dominion  leaves  them  masters  still.'  Of 
myself  I  shall  only  say,  what  it  is  fair  to  presume  of 
any  man  in  the  same  circumstances,  that,  at  my  time 
of  life,  and  afflicted  as  I  am  wth  bodily  infirmities,  I 
should  not  come  forward  now  to  take  an  active  part 
in  any  of  the  common  transactions  of  a  world  in 
which  I  must  very  soon  cease  to  have  a  personal  con- 
cern, unless  I  were  in  earnest.  It  is  not  for  osten- 
tation that  I  make  this  claim  to  your  confidence,  or 
to  court  a  little  transitory  applause.  These  vanities 
are  gone  by.  I  know  their  full  value  and  esteem  them 
accordingly,  as  you  will  do  if  you  live  to  my  age.  In 
disclaiming  all  interest,  I  mean  to  prove  my  sincerity 
as  far  as  the  heart  of  man  can  be  judged  of  on  rational 
presumptions,  or  human  actions  accounted  for  by 
natural  motives. 

"  Gentlemen,  Neither  the  country  nor  the  govern- 
ment can  stand  long  in  their  present  position.  You 
cannot  stop  where  you  are.  AVe  are  falling  still.  AVe 
must  either  recover  the  station  we  have  lost,  or  sink 
deeper  every  day  until  we  reach  the  lowest  gulf  of 
degradation,  from  which  there  is  no  return.  We 
have  already  lost  our  original  right  to  the  habeas 
corpus.  To-morrow  the  trial  by  jury  may  be  sus- 
pended. The  next  step  will  be  the  abolition  of  both, 
as  it  is  said  of  kings  that  the  interval  is  short  between 
their  imprisonment  and  their  graves.  Why  should 
not  the  trial  by  jury  be  suspended?  If  it  be  true,  as 
ministers  affirm,  '  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  has 
been  formed  to  overthrow  the  government,  laws,  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,'  and  if  juries  will  not 
find  such  supposed  traitors  guilty,  then  I  say  that 
ministers  are  bound  by  their  principles,  if  they  are 
sincere,  or  by  their  professions  at  least,  if  they  are 
not  so,  to  take  some  shorter  course  to  save  the 
state.  They  would  be  traitors  themselves  if  they  did 
not  resort  to  it.  Tliey  have  necessity  to  plead,  which, 
if  it  be  real,  is  irresistible.  They  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  the  government  shall  not  perish  in  their 
hands.  If  I  am  driven  to  a  choice,  and  no  other  op- 
tion left  me,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ought  not  to 
prefer  an  abohtion  of  the  trial  by  jury  to  that  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  because  I  know  that  in  fact  ju- 
ries have  been  and  may  be  corrupted  or  overawed. 
Otherwise  how  was  it  possible  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
could  have  been  returned  against  Lord  Russel  ?  But 
juries  will  not  always  answer  the  spur,  and  the  best 
governments  may  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
high  commission  court,  and  to  revive  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. In  process  of  time  even  those  formalities  will 
be  found  too  slow  or  too  troublesome  for  the  rapid 
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patriotism  and  ardent  zeal  of  cabinet  ministers  to  save 
their  country.  Then  come  the  use  and  real  purpose 
of  a  standing  anny  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  I  call  them  foreigners,  though  at  present 
most  of  them  may  be  natives.  What  is  it  to  us  where 
they  were  born — in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
in  France  or  in  Germany  ?  If  they  draw  their  swords 
against  the  freedom  of  their  birth-place,  to  the  de- 
struction of  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  even  to 
themselves,  they  are  foreigners  to  us  and  enemies  to 
the  well-being  of  their  country.  His  most  faithful 
majesty  the  king  of  Portugal  andAlgarve,  and  his  ca- 
tholic majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  the 
edicts,  say,  'Jo  el  Rey'.  The  most  Christian  king  says, 
'  Car  tel  est  notre  plaisir.'  There  are  still  two  topics 
on  which  it  is  indispensable  that  I  should  detain 
you  a  few  minutes.  The  first  is  the  propriety,  and 
indeed  the  advantage,  of  adhering  strictly  this  day 
to  the  object  for  which  you  are  regularly  convened 
by  the  authority  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  county  who 
preside  here.  You  will  find  it  quite  enough  to  ani- 
mate all  your  zeal  and  to  occupy  all  your  attention. 
In  the  ti-ue  spirit  and  language  of  the  field,  for  I  sup- 
pose there  are  many  sportsmen  present,  I  say  that  by 
starting  other  hares  you  spoil  your  own  sport,  you  mar 
the  chase,  and  lose  the  attainable  object  immediately 
in  view.  The  second  is  still  more  important.  Observe 
what  I  say,  not  how  I  say  it.  Something  worse  than 
a  military  government  awaits  us,  and  shows  itself  al- 
ready. An  armed  force,  having  taken  what  it  wants, 
commonly  suffers  the  enslaved  nation  to  enjoy  the 
little  remnant  that  is  left,  or  at  least  to  exist  in  quiet. 
Not  so  when  a  feeble  government  shall  resort  for 
its  support  to  the  ministry  of  spies  and  informers, 
who  penetrate  into  your  house,  who  win  your  confi- 
dence by  professing  to  adopt  your  opinions,  who 
worm  themselves  into  your  family,  who  watch  your 
unguarded  words,  who  delude  or  corrupt  your  ser- 
vants, who  invent  when  they  have  nothing  to  dis- 
cover, or  excite  that  they  may  have  something  to  be- 
tray. No  sooner  was  the  Roman  commonwealth 
converted  into  an  empire,  but  men  such  as  these,  I 
mean  the  delatores,  became  the  favourite  instruments 
of  government,  under  those  devils  whom  they  called 
emperors.  Your  house  is  no  retreat,  the  utmost  pru- 
dence gives  you  no  security.  You  well  know  who  I 
mean ; — by  whom  they  are  employed,  and  by  whom 
they  must  be  paid.  I  will  not  mention  their  names  : 
among  Christian  men  they  are  not  fit  to  be  named.  I 
say  they  must  be  rewarded — aye,  and  liberally  too  ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  odious  character  of  their 
service.  I  did  not  see  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  i)aid 
by  the  high-priest  to  Judas,  but  I  believe  it.  It  is 
not  yet  in  human  nature,  let  it  be  corrupted  how  it 
may,  let  it  be  ever  so  degraded  and  depraved,  to  \\n- 
dertake  a  service  so  ignominious  and  so  hazardous 
without  an  expectation,  without  an  agreement  or  sti- 
pulation perfectly  understood  between  the  contract- 
ing parties.  Now,  gentlemen,  though  it  be  not  very 
hkely,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  one  or  more  of 
the  beings  I  allude  to  may  have  found  their  way  un- 
observed into  this  assembly.  A  villain  is  not  easily 
distinguished  or  discovered  by  his  countenance,  for 
his  face  may  be  a  mask.  If  such  a  man  be  among 
us,  I  exhort  and  invite  him  to  come  forward  to  de- 
clare his  mission  and  to  avow  his  purpose.  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  watch  ever}'  word  I  utter,  and  to  write 
it  down  at  this  table,  where  I  will  solicit  the  sheriff's 
to  grant  him  all  the  accommodation  that  can  be  had 
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in  so  crowded  a  place.  As  far  as  may  depend  on  my 
utmost  efforts,  he  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  dcj)art 
unmolested,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  contempt,  and 
to  carry  with  him  the  proofs  of  his  services  and  me- 
rits to  those  who  employ  him." 

FR.ANCIS,  PHILIP,  a  clever  dramatic  writer  and 
poet,  who  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Dublin. 
After  taking  orders,  he  came  to  England  and  settled 
at  Esher  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  where  he  opened  a 
school  and  had  for  some  time  among  his  pupils 
Gibbon,  who  subsecpiently  became  so  celebrated  as 
an  historian.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk  and  made  chaplain  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  He  died  in  1773.  Dr.  Francis 
was  more  distinguished  for  his  translations  of  classical 
authors  than  for  his  original  compositions.  His 
pen  was  also  a  good  deal  employed  in  political  con- 
troversy. 

FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN.— This  eminent  prac- 
tical moralist  and  philosopher  formed  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  that  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion which  gave  liberty  to  one  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  afforded  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
self-education  combined  with  high  moral  rectitude. 
He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1706,  and  was  put  to  a 
common  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
and  from  the  talents  he  displayed  in  learning  his 
father  conceived  the  notion  of  educating  him  for 
the  ministry;  but,  as  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, employed  him  in  cutting  candle  wicks,  fill- 
ing moulds,  and  running  errands.  The  boy  was 
disgusted  with  this  occupation,  and  was  soon  after 
placed  with  his  brother,  a  printer,  to  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship to  that  trade.  His  early  passion  for  reading 
was  now  in  some  measure  gratified,  and  he  devoted 
his  nights  to  perusing  such  books  as  his  limited  re- 
sources enabled  him  toobtain.  Defoe's  "Essay  on  Pro- 
jects," and  Doctor  Mather's  "On  doing  Good,"  were 
among  his  earliest  studies.  The  style  of  the  "  Spec- 
tator," with  which  he  early  became  acquainted,  de- 
lighted him,  and  he  gives  an  account  of  his  exer- 
tions to  imitate  it  in  his  memoirs  of  himself.  As 
he  had  failed  entirely  in  arithmetic  while  at  school, 
he  now  borrowed  a  little  treatise,  which  he  mastered 
without  any  assistance,  and  studied  navigation.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  read  Locke  "On  the  Under- 
standing," the  "Port-Royal  Logic,"  and  Xenophon's 
"  MemorabiUa."  Happening  to  meet  with  a  work 
which  recommended  vegetable  diet,  he  determined 
to  abstain  from  tlesh;  and  we  now  find  the  philoso- 
phic printer  and  newspaper-carrier  purchasing  books 
with  the  little  sums  he  was  enabled  to  save  by  the 
frugality  of  his  diet. 

His  brother  published  a  newspaper,  which  was  the 
second  that  had  as  yet  appeared  in  America ;  and 
Franklin,  having  secretly  written  some  pieces  for 
it,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  well  received ; 
but,  on  its  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  brother, 
he  was  severely  lectured  for  his  presumption,  and 
treated  with  great  harshness.  One  of  the  political 
articles  in  the  journal  having  offended  the  general 
court  of  the  colony,  the  publisher  was  imprisoned, 
and  forbidden  to  continue  it.  To  elude  this  prohi- 
bition, young  FrankUn  was  made  the  nominal  editor, 
and  his  indentures  were  ostensibly  cancelled.  After 
the  release  of  his  brother,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
act  to  assert  his  freedom,  and  thus  escape  from  the 
ill  treatment  which  he  suffered.  His  father's  dis- 
pleasure, his  brother's  enmity,  and  the  odium  to  which 
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his  sceptical  notions  subjected  him,  left  him  no  al- 
ternative but  a  retreat  to  some  other  city.  He  there- 
fore secretly  embarked  aboard  a  small  vessel  bound 
to  New  York,  without  means  or  recommendations; 
and,  not  finding  employment  there,  he  set  out  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  foot,  with  his 
pockets  stuffed  with  shirts  and  stockings,  a  roll  of 
bread  under  his  arm,  and  one  dollar  in  his  purse. 
"Who  would  have  dreamed  (says  Brissot  de  War- 
ville)  that  this  poor  wanderer  would  become  one  of 
the  legislators  of  America,  the  ornament  of  the  new 
world,  the  pride  of  modern  philosophy  ?  Here  he 
obtained  employment  as  a  compositor,  and  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  was  induced  by  his  ])romises 
to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
types  to  establish  himself  in  business.  On  arriving 
in  London  he  found  that  the  letters  which  had  been 
delivered  him  had  no  reference  to  him  or  his  af- 
fau"s;  and  he  was  once  more  in  a  strange  place, 
without  credit  or  acquaintance,  and  with  little  means. 
But  he  soon  succeeded  in  getting  business,  and,  al- 
though at  one  time  guilty  of  some  excesses,  he  after- 
wards became  a  model  of  industry  and  temperance, 
and  even  reformed  his  brother  printers  liy  his  ex 
amjjle  and  exhortation.  W'hile  in  London,  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  and 
wrote  a  small  pamphlet  himself,  on  liberty  and 
necessity,  pleasure  and  pain.  After  a  residence  of 
eighteen  months  in  London,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  twenty-first  year,  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  to  a  dry-goods  shop;  but  he  soon  returned 
to  his  trade,  and  in  a  short  time  formed  an  establish- 
ment in  connexion  with  a  person  who  supplied  the 
necessary  capital.  They  printed  a  newspaper,  which 
was  managed  with  much  ability,  and  acquired  Frank- 
lin much  reputation.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  trace 
all  the  steps  of  his  progress  to  distinction,  but  we 
give  the  following  extract  from  his  own  memoirs: — 

"  My  original  habits  of  frugality  continuing,  and 
my  father  ha\'ing  among  his  instructions  to  me  when 
a  boy  frequently  repeated  a  proverb  of  Solomon, 
'  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  calling,  he  shall 
stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men,'  I  thence  considered  industry  as  a  mean  of 
obtaining  wealth  and  distinction,  which  encouraged 
me,  though  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  literally 
stand  before  kings,  which,  however,  has  since  hap- 
jjened ;  for  I  have  stood  before  five,  and  even  had 
the  honour  of  sitting  down  with  one  (the  king  of 
Denmark)  to  dinner. 

"  We  have  an  English  proverb  that  says, 

'  lie  that  would  thrive 
Must  ask  his  wife  ;' 

It  was  lucky  for  me  that  I  had  one  as  much  dis- 
posed to  industry  and  frugality  as  myself.  She  as- 
sisted me  cheerfully  in  my  business,  folding  and 
stitching  pamphlets,  tending  shop,  purchasing  old 
linen  rags  for  the  paper-makers,  &c.  We  kept  no 
idle  servants,  our  table  was  plain  and  simple,  our 
furniture  of  the  cheapest.  For  instance,  my  break- 
fast was  for  a  long  time  bread  and  milk  (no  tea), 
and  I  ate  it  out  of  a  twopenny  earthen  porringer, 
with  a  pewter  spoon :  but  mark  how  luxury  will 
enter  families,  and  make  a  progress  in  spite  of 
principle.  Being  called  one  morning  to  breakfast, 
I  found  it  in  a  china  bowl,  with  a  spoon  of  silver. 
They  had  been  bought  for  me,  without  my  know- 
ledge, by  my  wife,  and  had  cost  her  the  euormous. 
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sum  of  three- and-twenty  shillings ;  for  which  she  had 
no  other  excuse  or  apology  to  make,  but  that  she 
thought  her  husband  deserved  a  silver  spoon  and 
china  bowl  as  well  as  any  of  his  neighbours.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  plate  and  china  in  our 
house,  which  afterwards,  in  a  course  of  years,  as  our 
wealth  increased,  augmented  gradually  to  several 
hundred  pounds  in  value." 

Mr.  Franklin  for  many  years  subscribed  for  the 
support  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Philadelphia. 
This  clergyman  used  to  visit  him  sometimes  as  a 
friend,  and  on  these  occasions  he  always  admo- 
nished him  to  attend  his  "administrations."  He 
was  accordingly  prevailed  upon  to  attend  for  five 
Sundays  successively;  but  he  proved  to  be  a  bad 
preacher,  and  besides  never  inculcated  or  enforced 
a  single  moral  principle.  Thinking  that  his  aim 
was  rather  to  make  the  congregation  Presbyterians 
than  good  citizens,  he  at  length  withdrew  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  the  use  of  a  Httle  liturgy,  or  form 
of  ])rayer,  entitled,  "  Articles  of  BeUef  and  Acts  of 
Rehgion."  "My  conduct  might  be  blameable," 
obsen-es  he,  "but  I  leave  it,  without  attempting 
further  to  e.xcuse  it;  my  present  purpose  being  to 
relate  facts,  and  not  to  make  apologies  for  them." 
"About  the  same  time,"  it  is  added,  "I  conceived 
the  bold  and  arduous  project  of  arriving  at  moral 
perfection;  I  wished  to  hve  without  committing  any 
fault  at  any  time,  and  to  conquer  all  that  either 
natural  inclination,  custom,  or  company  might  lead 
me  into.  On  the  whole,  though  I  never  arrived  at 
the  perfection  I  had  been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining, 
l)ut  fell  far  short  of  it,  yet  I  was  by  the  endeavour 
a  better  and  a  happier  man  than  I  otherwise  should 
have  been  if  I  had  not  attempted  it. 

"  It  may  be  right  my  posterity  should  be  informed, 
that  to  this  little  artifice  (he  here  alludes  to  the  notes 
he  took  of  his  conduct),  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
their  ancestor  owed  the  constant  felicity  of  his  life, 
down  to  the  seventy-ninth  year,  in  which  this  is 
written.  To temperanceheascribeshislong-continued 
health,  and  what  is  still  left  to  him  of  a  good  constitu- 
tion; to  industry  and  frugality,  the  early  easiness  of 
his  circumstances,  and  acquisition  of  his  fortune,  with 
all  that  knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  be  a  useful 
citizen,  and  obtained  for  him  some  degree  of  reputa- 
tion among  the  learned ;  to  sincerity  and  justice, 
the  confidence  of  his  country,  and  the  honourable 
employs  it  conferred  upon  him;  and  to  the  joint 
influence  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  virtues,  even  in 
the  imperfect  state  he  was  able  to  acquire  them,  all 
that  evenness  of  temper  and  that  cheerfulness  in 
conversation  which  makes  his  company  still  sought 
for  and  agreeable  even  to  his  young  acquaintances." 
His  industry,  frugality,  activity,  intelligence,  his 
]ilans  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  province, 
for  introducing  better  systems  of  education,  and  his 
municipal  services,  now  made  him  an  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  commimity.  His  advice  was  asked 
by  the  governor  and  council  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  provincial 
assembly. 

He  had  begun  to  print  his  "Poor  Richard's  Al- 
?nanac"  in  1732;  and  the  aphorisms  which  he  pre- 
fixed toa  later  number  are  well  known,  and  are  de- 
servedly admired  for  their  sound  sense.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  he  imdertook  to  learn  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  after  having  made  some 
l)r()gress  iu  those  languages,  he  apphed  himself  to 
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the  Latin.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

In  1741  he  began  to  print  "The  General  Magazine 
and  Historical  Chronicle;"  and  in  1742  he  invented 
the  Franklin  stove,  for  which  he  refused  a  patent, 
on  the  ground  that  such  inventions  ought  to  be 
made  at  once  subservient  to  the  common  good  of 
mankind.  Being  in  Boston  in  1746,  he  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  some  experiments  in  electricity,  which,, 
though  imperfectly  performed,  were  the  origin  of 
the  most  brilliant  discoveries  which  had  been  made 
in  natural  philosophy.  We  cannot  avoid  being 
frtruck  with  the  immediate  practical  application  he 
made  of  his  new  discovery  in  the  invention  of  the 
lightning-rod.  Franklin  had  ever  shown  himself  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and 
it  having  been  determined  to  hold  a  general  con- 
gress at  Albany,  to  arrange  a  common  plan  of  de- 
fence, he  was  named  a  deputy.  On  his  route  he 
projected  a  scheme  of  union,  embracing  the  regula- 
tion of  all  the  great  political  interests  of  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country.  The  Albany  plan,  as  it 
was  called,  after  it  was  adopted  by  the  congress, 
proposed  a  general  government  for  the  provinces,  to 
be  administered  by  a  president  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  a  grand  council,  chosen  by  the  provin- 
cial assemblies:  the  council  was  to  lay  taxes  for  all 
the  common  exigencies.  The  plan,  though  unani- 
mously sanctioned  by  the  congress,  was  rejected  by 
the  board  of  trade  as  savouring  too  much  of  the 
democratic,  and  by  the  assemblies  as  having  too 
much  of  prerogative  in  it. 

In  1751  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster- 
general,  and  in  this  capacity  advanced  large  sums 
of  his  own  money  to  General  Braddock,  the  result 
of  whose  expedition  he  foresaw,  and  in  regard  to 
which  he  made  some  fruitless  suggestions  to  that 
general.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  establishing  a  volunteer  militia ;  and, 
having  received  a  commission  as  a  commander,  he 
raised  a  corps  of  5(30  men,  and  went  through  a 
laborious  campaign.  His  reputation  was  now  such, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Georgia.  Oxford,  and  the  Scotch  universities, 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and 
the  Royal  Society  elected  him  a  fellow.  During  his 
residence  in  England  Doctor  Franklin  formed  per- 
sonal connexions  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  country  and  of  the  continent,  his  correspond- 
ence with  whom  displays  a  striking  union  of  a  cul- 
tivated mind  with  a  native  and  lively  imagination. 
In  1762  he  returned  to  America,  but,  new  difficul- 
ties arising  between  the  province  and  the  proprieta- 
ries, the  assembly  determined  to  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  regal  government,  and  Franklin 
was  again  appointed  agent  in  1764.  But  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  was  now  commencing,  and  he  ap- 
peared in  England  no  longer  as  a  colonial  agent, 
but  as  the  representative  of  America.  He  arrived 
in  London  in  1764,  about  thirty-nine  years  after  his 
first  landing  in  England  as  a  destitute  and  deluded 
mechanic.  The  project  of  taxing  the  colonies  had 
been  already  announced,  and  he  carried  with  him  a 
remonstrance  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against  it,  which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  before  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.     He  op- 
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posed  the  adoj)lion  of  that  measure,  and,  from  its 
passage  to  its  repeal,  was  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions to  prove  the  unconstitutionality  and  impolicy 
of  the  act.  When  the  repeal  was  aljout  to  be  at- 
tempted, it  was  concerted  by  his  friends  that  he 
should  be  examined  on  the  whole  question  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  memorable  examina- 
tion took  place.  The  firmness,  precision,  readiness, 
and  epigrammatic  simplicity  of  manner,  with  which 
he  replied  to  the  interrogatories,  mostly  put  by  his 
friends,  were  so  striking,  the  information  he  com- 
municated was  so  varied,  comprehensive,  and  lumin- 
ous, on  all  points  of  commerce,  finance,  policy,  and 
government,  that  the  effect  was  irresistible;  the 
repeal  was  inevitable.  On  the  passing  of  the  revenue 
acts  of  1767,  he  became  still  more  bold  and  vehe- 
ment in  his  expostulations,  and  openly  predicted  in 
England  that  the  inevitable  result  of  those  and  the 
other  similar  measures  of  the  ministry  would  be  a 
general  resistance  by  the  colonies,  and  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country.  But  he  never  deviated 
from  his  original  plan,  to  make  every  effort  to  en- 
lighten the  public  opinion  in  England,  to  arrest  the 
ministry  in  their  infatuation,  and  to  inculcate  mode- 
ration and  patience,  as  well  as  constancy  and  unani- 
mity, on  America.  He  endeavoured,  at  the  same 
time,  to  stand  well  with  the  British  government, 
aware  that  this  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  serve 
his  country  eflFectually;  while  he  never  ceased  to 
proclaim  the  rights,  justify  the  proceedings,  and 
animate  the  courage  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
not  ignorant,  to  use  his  own  words,  "that  this 
course  would  render  him  suspected  in  England  of 
being  too  much  an  American,  and  in  America  of 
being  too  much  of  an  Englishman." 

His  transmission  of  the  celebrated  letters  of  Hutch- 
inson and  Oliver  in  1772,  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands,  is  not  the  least  memorable  of  his  acts  at 
this  opening  period  of  the  revolution.  He  imme- 
diately avowed  his  own  share  in  the  transaction, 
although  he  never  divulged  the  names  of  the  persons 
from  whom  he  had  received  them.  The  indignant 
petition  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  letters,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  ministry,  and  he  was  immediately  made  the 
object  of  the  most  virulent  abuse,  and  held  up  to 
the  hatred  and  ridicule  of  the  British  nation.  He 
met  the  conflict  with  no  less  spirit  than  wit,  as  is 
particularly  exemplified  in  his  two  satirical  pieces, 
the  Prussian  Edict  and  the  Rules  for  reducing  a 
great  Empire  into  a  small  one.  At  the  discussion 
of  the  petition  before  the  privy  council,  Franklin 
was  present.  Wedderburn  (afterwards  lord  Lough- 
borough), the  solicitor-general,  assailed  him  with 
the  most  coarse  invective,  styMng  the  venerable  phi- 
losopher, and  the  official  rejiresentative  of  four  of  the 
American  provmces,  a  "  thief  and  a  murderer,"  who 
had  "forfeited  all  the  respect  of  society  and  of  men." 
The  ministry  now  dismissed  him  from  his  place  of 
deputy  postmaster-general,  and  a  chancery  suit  was 
instituted  in  relation  to  the  letters,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  him  from  attempting  his  own  vindica- 
tion. Attempts  were  made,  as  the  difficulties  in- 
creased, to  corrupt  the  man  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  intimidate:  "any  reward,  imlimited 
recompence,  honours  and  recompence  beyond  his 
expectations,"  were  promised  him;  but  he  was  as 
inaccessible  to  conniption  as  to  threats.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  presented  the  petition  of  the  first 


American  •OTTI^ress;  and  he  attended  behind  the 
bar  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Chatham  proposed 
his  plan  of  a  reconciliation.  In  the  course  of^  the 
debate  that  great  man  characterized  him  as  "one 
whom  all  Europe  held  in  high  estimation  for  his 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  who  was  an  honour,  not  to 
the  English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature. 
Having  received  an  intimation  that  the  ministers 
were  preparing  to  arrest  him  as  guilty  of  fomenting 
a  rebellion  in  the  colonies,  he  embarked  for  America, 
and  was  immediately  elected  member  of  the  con- 
gress. As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  and 
of  that  of  foreign  correspondence,  he  performed  the 
most  fatiguing  services,  and  exerted  all  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  declaration  of  independence. 

In  177G  he  was  sent  to  France  as  commissioner 
plenipotentiary  to  obtain  supplies  from  that  court, 
but  was  not  at  first  publicly  received  in  his  official 
capacity,  but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  count  de  Vergennes;  and  soon  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
he  had  the  happiness  of  concluding  the  first  treaty 
of  the  new  states  Avith  a  foreign  power  on  the  6th 
of  February.  No  sooner  were  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne and  the  treaty  with  France  known  in  England 
than  the  ministry  began  to  talk  of  a  reconciliation. 
Emissaries  were  employed  to  sound  Franklin  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  this  reconciliation  of  the  colonies 
could  be  eflfected,  but  he  rejected  every  idea  of  treat- 
ing except  on  the  basis  of  independence.  "The 
Americans  (he  said)  were  neither  to  be  dragooned 
nor  bamboozled  out  of  their  liberty."  The  next  act 
of  the  British  ministry  was  to  endeavour  to  separate 
America  from  France,  and  to  excite  a  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  but  all  these  wiles  were 
defeated  by  the  prudence  of  the  American  ministers. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  France 
Franklin  had  been  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  that  court  in  1778,  and  was  subsequently  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  peace 
with  the  mother  country.  At  the  close  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  November  1782  he  requested  to  be  re- 
called, after  fifty  years  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  but  could  not  obtain  permission  to  return 
till  1785. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated  Passy, 
July  27,  1783,  immediately  after  the  treaty  with 
England,  Dr.  Franklin  gives  it  as  his  opinion — 

"  That  there  never  was  a  good  tear,  or  a  had  peace 
What  vast  addition,"  observes  he,  "to  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  living  might  mankind  have 
acquired  if  the  money  spent  in  wars  had  been  em- 
ployed in  works  of  public  utility.  What  an  exten- 
sion of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of  our  moun- 
tains; what  rivers  rendered  navigable,  or  joined  by 
canals ;  what  bridges,  ■  aqueducts,  new  roads,  and 
other  public  works,  edifices,  and  improvements, 
rendering  England  a  complete  paradise,  might  not 
have  been  maintained  by  spending  those  millions  in 
doing  good,  which  in  the  last  war  have  been  si)ent 
in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing  misery  into  thousands 
of  famines,  and  destrojing  the  Hves  of  so  many 
thousands  of  working  people,  who  might  have  per- 
formed the  useful  labour."  He  adds,  "  I  am  pleased 
with  the  late  astronomical  discoveries  made  by  our 
society.  Furnished  as  all  Europe  now  is  with  acade- 
mies of  science,  with  nice  instruments,  and  the  spirit 
of  experiment,  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
will   be  rapid,  and  discoveries  made  of  which  we 
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have  at  present  no  conception.  I  begin  to  be  abnost 
eorry  I  was  born  so  soon,  since  I  cannot  have  the 
happiness  of  knowing  what  will  be  known  one 
hundred  years  hence. 

"  I  wish  continued  success  to  the  labours  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  that  you  may  long  adorn  their 
chair;  being  with  the  highest  esteem, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  B.  Franklin." 

During  this  interv^al  he  negotiated  two  treaties, 
one  with  Sweden  and  one  with  Pinissia.  The  ge- 
neral euthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  in 
France  is  well  knowTi.  His  venerable  age,  his  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  his  scientific  reputation,  the  ease, 
gaiety  and  richness  of  his  conversation, — all  con- 
tributed to  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  to 
courtiers,  fashionable  ladies,  and  savants.  He  re- 
gularly attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee 
which  exposed  Mesmer's  imposture  of  animal  mag- 
netism. At  a  meeting  of  the  academy  he  met  Vol- 
taire, then  in  Paris,  on  his  triumphal  visit.  The 
patriarch  of  letters  and  the  patriarch  of  liberty  met 
before  a  crowded  hall,  and  embraced.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  before  he  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  filled  the 
oflSce  of  president  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  as  a 
delegate  in  the  federal  convention  in  1787,  and  ap- 
proved the  constitution  then  formed.  He  died  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1790,  with  his  faculties  and  aflfec- 
tions  unimpaired. 

FRANKLIN,  THOMAS,  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  who  was  born  in  1721,  and  was  educated  for 
the  church.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  the 
translation  of  "  The  Epistles  of  Phalaris,"  and  of 
Cicero's  tract  entitled  "  De  Natura  Deorum."  In 
1759  appeared  his  translation  of  Sophocles,  and 
this  work  was  followed  by  his  "  Dissertation  on 
Ancient  Tragedy."  In  1769  he  was  made  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  his  majesty,  and  in  1770  D.  D.,  but  he 
still  continued  to  pay  a  somewhat  inconsistent  atten- 
tion to  the  stage,  by  occasionally  producing  a  drama, 
and  on  one  occasion  even  a  farce.  In  1776  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Brasted  in  Surrey,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March 
1784. 

FRAUENHOFER,  JOSEPH  VON.— This  clever 
optician  was  born  in  the  town  of  Straubing  in  Bava- 
ria, and  was  the  son  of  a  poor  glazier  who  left  him 
an  orphan  in  his  eleventh  year.  In  1801  the  house 
in  which  he  lodged  in  Munich  was  thrown  down  and 
young  Frauenhofer  was  buried  in  the  rubbish,  from 
which  however  he  was  extricated  alive.  His  remark- 
able preservation  became  known  to  King  Maximilian 
Joseph,  who  ordered  great  care  to  be  taken  of  him; 
he  afterwards  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  and  pro- 
mised him  his  protection.  This  enabled  him  to  de- 
vote his  leisure  hours  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  optics  and  mathematics.  After  experi- 
encing many  difficulties  he  carried  his  knowledge  so 
far  as  to  be  in  1S09  appointed  optician  to  the  obsen-a- 
tory  of  Buda,  and  afterward  to  the  glass  works  at  Be- 
nedictbaiern.  There  he  made  many  useful  discoveries 
and  inventions,  and  his  grinding  and  polishing  ma- 
chines and  the  excellence  of  the  flint  and  crown  glass 
with  which  he  made  his  telescopes  procured  him  the 
highest  reputation.  This  he  enjoyed  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  June  1526.     Frauenhofer  held 


many  posts  of  distinction,  one  of  which  was  that  of 
professor  in  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy. 

FREDEGONDE.— This  celebrated  female  was  the 
wife  of  Chilperic,  a  Prankish  king  of  Soisons,  a  woman 
who,  if  all  that  chronicles  relate  of  her  is  true,  must 
be  considered  a  monster  of  wickedness.  She  was 
bom  in  543,  but  the  station  of  her  parents  is  un- 
known, and  while  in  the  service  of  the  first  and 
second  wives  of  Chilperic  her  beauty  captivated  the 
king.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  throne,  Fredegonde 
removed  the  first  wife  of  the  king  by  artifice,  and  the 
second  by  assassination.  This  led  to  a  war  between 
the  two  brothers  Chilperic  and  Sigebert,  Brunehaut, 
wife  of  Sigebert  and  sister  of  the  murdered  queen, 
urging  her  husband  to  vengeance.  Chilperic  was 
defeated  by  his  brother,  besieged  in  Tournai,  and 
seemed  to  be  lost,  when  Fredegonde,  who  had  now 
become  his  wife,  found  means  to  have  Sigebert  as- 
sassinated. She  then  took  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion which  this  event  produced  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  to  attack  and  defeat  them,  and  advanced  to 
Paris,  where  she  took  Brunehaut  and  her  daughters 
prisoners.  Chilperic,  however,  afterwards  sent  Bru- 
nehaut back  to  Metz,  where  her  son  Childebert  was 
proclaimed  king  in  575.  The  sons  of  her  husband 
by  his  first  marriage  now  fell  victims  to  the  ambition 
of  Fredegonde,  who  at  length  caused  Chilperic  him- 
self to  be  assassinated,  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of 
gratifying  another  passion.  By  the  assistance  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Guntram,  king  of  Orleans,  Frede- 
gonde was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Clothaire  II.  She  gradually  ex- 
tended her  authority,  was  victorious  in  her  wars 
against  the  Prankish  kings,  who  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance against  her,  and  on  her  death,  which  took  place 
in  A.  D.  597,  she  left  the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing 
condition  to  her  son.  If  Fredegonde  was  what  we 
have  described  her  from  the  chronicles,  she  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  successful  guilt. 

FREDERIC. — The  name  of  many  distinguished 
monarchs,  particularly  of  Germany.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa,  son  of  Frede- 
ric duke  of  Suabia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1147. 
He  was  born  in  1 1 2 1 ,  and  received  the  imperial  crown 
in  1152,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  emperor  Con- 
rad III.  He  was  the  second  German  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hoenstaufen,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany.  He 
waged  war  with  success  against  Boleslaus,  king  of 
Poland,  in  1 1 57,  and  raised  Bohemia  to  the  rank  of 
a  kingdom.  But  his  principal  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  his  power  in 
Italy.  He  undertook  six  campaigns  to  chastise  the 
rebellious  cities  of  Lombardy,  which  had  become 
rich  and  powerful  through  their  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. The  city  of  Milan,  in  particular,  had  re- 
sisted his  orders,  and  subjected  several  cities,  but  the 
emperor  compelled  it,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to 
surrender.  The  city,  having  revolted  a  second  time, 
was  again  captured  in  1 162,  and  Brescia  and  Piascen- 
za  were  compelled  to  destroy  their  fortifications  ;  the 
other  cities  which  had  engaged  in  the  revolt  lost 
their  privileges  and  their  freedom.  But  the  pope, 
Alexander  III.,  who  had  fled  to  France,  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  in  1168,  and  the  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy entered  into  a  new  alliance.  The  Milanese  re- 
built their  city,  and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Como  over  the  imperial  army,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  the  peace  concluded  at  Venice  between 
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the  emperor,  the  pope  Alexander  III.,  and  the  cities 
of  Lombardy.  The  events  of  the  war,  which  lasted 
almost  twenty  years,  were  not  particularly  favourabl  e 
for  the  emperor.  In  the  mean  time  Frederic  had 
declared  Lubec  and  Ratisbon  imperial  cities,  and  thus 
founded  a  middle  rank  between  the  emperor  and  the 
German  princes,  by  which  the  imperial  power  was  in- 
creased, and  the  condition  of  the  citizens  raised.  Fre- 
deric also  increased  his  power  by  the  separation  of 
the  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  which  Henry  the 
Lion  had  held  together;  but  the  two  parties  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  which  had  arisen  under  his 
predecessors,  were  on  this  account  the  more  ex- 
asperated against  each  other. 

News  having  been  received  that  Saladin  had  re- 
taken Jerusalem  from  the  Christians,  and  the  pope 
having  preached  a  new  crusade,  Frederic,  with  an 
army  of  150,000  men  and  several  thousand  volunteers, 
undertook  the  third  ciusade,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  which  in  1187  a  general  peace  was  signed 
in  Germany.  The  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople 
had  secretly  entered  into  alliance  with  Saladin  and 
the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the 
march  of  the  Germans  through  his  dominions.  But 
Frederic  forced  his  way  to  Asia,  gained  two  battles 
over  the  Turks  near  Iconium,  penetrated  into  SjTia, 
and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1190,  near  Seleucia  in  Syria,  after  bathing  in 
the  Cydnus.  Frederic  was  brave,  liberal,  and  equally 
firm  in  good  fortune  and  in  reverses  ;  and  these  qua- 
lities atone,  in  some  measure,  for  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance which  were  the  principal  motives  of  his  actions. 
He  possessed  a  remarkable  memory,  and,  for  his  age, 
unusual  knowledge.  He  esteemed  men  of  letters, 
particularly  historians,  from  whose  works  he  drew  the 
exalted  idea  of  an  emperor,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
realize  throughout  his  reign.  He  appointed  his  cou- 
sin, the  bishop  Otho  of  Freysingen,  his  biographer, 
and  his  taste  for  architecture  is  still  attested  by  the 
memorable  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace  erected  by 
him  at  Gelnhausen  in  Wetteravia.  After  the  em- 
peror's death  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  no  longer 
attainable.  His  heroic  son,  Frederic  duke  of  Suabia, 
who  had  accepted  the  chief  command,  and  founded 
the  Teutonic  order,  was  also  carried  off  by  a  con- 
tagious disease  in  11 91,  and  only  a  small  part  of  that 
powerful  army  which  Frederic  had  conducted  out  of 
Germany  ever  returned  home. 

FREDERIC  II.,  HOHENSTAUFEN  FREDE- 
RIC BARBAROSSA,  the  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Jesi,  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona, 
in  1194,  and  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
and  of  the  Norman  princess  Constance,  heiress  of 
the  Two  Sicihes.  No  sovereign  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  the  exception  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred,  was 
of  so  great  historical  importance,  and  few  were  so 
distinguished  by  their  personal  character,  and  by 
such  a  remarkable  series  of  adventures.  His  long 
reign,  from  1209  to  1250,  belongs  to  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  the  middle  ages.  He  lived  at  a 
period  when  men  like  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III. 
had  raised  the  hierarchy  to  a  degree  of  importance 
almost  incredible ;  when,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood  (for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  extending  the  papal  ju- 
risdiction), of  the  mendicant  orders,  and  of  the  inqui- 
sition, the  formidable  pillars  of  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  were  erected ;  when,  by  means  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  people  of  Europe  were  first  brought  into  a 


closer  connexion  by  a  common  feehng,  embodied  in 
the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  when,  after  many  individual 
voices  had  been  raised  in  vain,  though  not  forgotten, 
the  Protestantism  of  the  middle  ages  made  itself  heard 
through  the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses  ;  when 
chivalry,  ennobled  by  religion,  obtained  a  higher 
character  and  a  consistent  organization ;  when  the 
class  of  free  citizens  was  gradually  rising  from  its 
long  degradation,  and  was  supported  in  Germany  by 
Frederic,  against  the  aristocracy,  although  opposed 
by  him  in  Upper  Italy,  as  contributing  to  the  power 
of  the  pope,  and  when  the  cities  strengthened  them- 
selves against  external  dangers  by  great  confederacies, 
and  completed  and  confirmed  their  internal  organiza- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  corporations  ;  when,  in 
ojiposition  to  the  system  of  violence  in  which  the 
right  of  the  strongest  is  the  strongest  right,  the  first 
public  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  German  language, 
and  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  Veme  began  its  first 
scarcely  perceptible  workings  ;  when  the  first  univer- 
sities aroused  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  examination ; 
when  the  songs  of  the  Proven9als  had  found  a  home 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  were  sung  by  emperors 
and  kings  : — these  were  the  times  in  which  the  great 
Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen  hved  and  acted.  Without 
being  tall,  Frederic  was  well  formed,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  nose  resembling 
the  antique,  and  a  gentle  and  kind  expression  of  the 
eye  and  mouth.  He  inherited  the  chief  virtues  of  his 
highly  distinguished  family ;  was  brave,  bold,  and 
generous,  and  possessed  great  talents,  which  were 
highly  cultivated.  He  understood  all  the  languages 
of  his  subjects — Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German, 
French,  and  Arabic.  He  was  severe  and  passionate, 
mild  or  liberal,  as  circumstances  required ;  gay, 
cheerful,  and  lively,  as  his  feelings  dictated ;  and,  as 
his  body  had  been  strengthened  and  rendered  grace- 
ful by  chivalrous  exercises,  so  his  mind,  notwith- 
standing the  neglect  of  his  education,  had  been  de- 
veloped by  its  own  vigour,  and  obtained  in  the 
school  of  adversity  a  versatihty  of  power  rarely 
found  in  those  born  to  the  purple,  and  an  energy  of 
purpose  which  sustained  him  in  situations  in  which 
others  would  have  been  reduced  to  despair.  AU  this 
strength  of  body  and  mind  was  necessary  for  a  man 
who  was  obhged  to  repress  a  powerful  aristocracy  in 
Germany,  a  powerful  democracy  in  Upper  Italy,  a 
powerful  hierarchy  in  Central  Italy,  and  to  reconcile 
and  unite  in  closer  union,  in  his  southern  territories, 
the  hostile  elements  of  six  nations  ;  who,  for  forty 
years,  opposed  by  secular  and  spiritual  arms,  by  ri- 
vals, excommunications  and  interdicts,  victorious  or 
vanquished,  endured  the  rebellion  of  a  son,  the  trea- 
chery of  his  dearest  friend,and  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
child. 

Frederic  remained  under  the  guardianship  of  In- 
nocent III.  till  1209,  when  he  took  upon  himself  the 
government  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  country 
was  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  great  barons,  fa- 
voured by  the  head  of  the  church  at  the  time  when 
Frederic,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  without  counsel  or 
direction,  took  the  reins  of  government.  After  pro- 
mising to  conduct  a  crusade,  he  was  crowned  as  Ger- 
man king  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215 ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  and  Sicilian  crowns  gave  Fre- 
deric the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  Italy,  subdue  Lombardy,  and  re- 
duce the  spiritual  monarch  in  Rome  to  the  dignity  of 
the  first  bishop  in  Christendom.     But  he  mistook 
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the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  was  very  far  behind  his 
own  enhghtened  \'iews.  He  slowly  prepared  the  exe- 
cution of  this  great  plan,  with  a  prudence  proportioned 
to  its  importance.  He  caused  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
to  be  chosen  king  of  Rome  in  1220,  and  appeased  the 
new  pope,  Honorius  III.,  who  was  oflended  at  this 
measure,  by  the  pretence  that  the  crusade  which  he 
was  about  to  undertake  rendered  it  necessary,  and 
by  the  assurance  that  he  would  never  attempt  to 
xmite  Sicily  with  the  empire.  He  then  went  to  Rome 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the  Mi- 
lanese to  allow  him  to  assume  the  iron  crown,  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  in  1220,  and  returned  as 
emperor  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  which  he  had 
left  in  a  state  httle  better  than  that  of  a  fugitive. 
Here  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  crusade. 
Although  Frederic  was  obliged  to  treat  the  heretics 
in  the  empire  with  severity,  and  even  declared  their 
children,  to  the  second  generation,  incapable  of 
oflSce  or  lionour  unless  they  denounced  their  pa- 
rents, yet  he  introduced  the  Saracens  from  Sicily 
into  his  Italian  territories,  allowed  them  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  and  thus  made  them  his  most 
useful  and  faithful  subjects.  His  new  code  of  laws 
was  designed  to  unite  the  interests  of  church  and 
state,  and  to  reconcile  the  nobility  and  clergy,  the 
cities  and  the  peasants  ;  but  it  was  also  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  the  character  of  people  so  different  from 
eacli  other  as  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Germans,  Ara- 
bians, Normans,  Jews,  and  French,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  should  respect  as  much  as  possible  the  ex- 
isting constitutions. 

In  1227  Frederic  undertook  a  crusade,  which  was 
frustrated  by  a  contagious  disease  and  the  sickness 
of  the  emperor,  so  that  the  fleet  returned  without 
reaching  its  destination.  ITiis  excited  the  anger  of 
the  pope,  Gregory  IX.,  who  excommunicated  the  em- 
peror, and  put  his  dominions  under  an  interdict. 
However,  in  122S  Frederic  set  out  on  a  new  crusade; 
but  Gregory  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  tliree  orders  of  knights  to  oppose  all  the  em- 
peror's designs,  and  caused  the  dominions  of  Fre- 
deric to  be  devastated  by  his  own  troops  under  John 
of  Brienne.  Frederic,  nevertheless,  accomplished 
what  no  one  since  the  noble  Godfrey  in  1099  had 
been  able  to  obtain.  By  a  treaty  with  Camel,  sultan 
of  Egypt,  he  obtained  a  truce  of  ten  years,  the  ces- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  of  the  holy  places,  of  the  whole 
country  between  Joppa,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  and 
Acre,  and  of  the  important  ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
All  Christendom  rejoiced,  but  the  envy  of  the  patri- 
arch and  the  knights  was  kindled.  Jerusalem,  in 
which  Frederic  placed  the  crouTi  upon  his  head  with 
his  own  hands,  because  no  priest  would  even  read 
mass,  was  put  under  an  interdict,  and  Frederic  was 
betrayed  to  the  sultan,  of  which  the  noble  Saracen 
himself  gave  him  the  first  infonnation.  The  emperor 
now  returned  without  delay  to  Lower  Italy,  recovered 
his  hereditary  ten-itories  by  arms,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  at  negotiation  with  Gregory,  and  baffled  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  pope,  who  was  finally  compelled 
to  release  him  from  the  excommunication.  The 
Lombards  would  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace,  Imt 
shut  up  the  road  to  the  assembly  of  Ravenna  against 
his  son,  and  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  Gregory's  pubhc  exhortations  to  peace; 
nay,  when  Frederic  had  reconciled  the  pope  with  his 
Roman  subjects,  Gregory  secretly  attempted  to  per- 
suade King  Henry  to  rebel  against  his  father,  and 


promised  him  the  support  of  the  Lombards.  The 
followers  of  Henry  were  already  numerous,  even  in 
Germany,  when  he  was  surprised  by  his  father,  and 
the  astonished  youth  threw  himself  at  his  feet  im- 
ploring mercy.  But  the  deluded  prince  made  a  se- 
cond attempt  on  his  father,  it  is  said  by  poison,  and 
he  was  instantly  condemned,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  St.  Fehcia  in  Apulia. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  harshness  in  the  conduct 
of  Frederic  on  this  occasion,  that  he  should  celebrate 
his  third  nuptials  with  Isabella  of  England  with 
great  ceremony  almost  in  the  very  moment  in  which 
he  was  committing  the  son  of  his  first  wife  to  prison, 
and  causing  him  to  be  formally  deposed  in  the  general 
diet  of  Mentz.  At  this  diet  salutary  measures  were 
taken  for  secruing  the  pubhc  peace,  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  .justice,  and  for  encouraging  com- 
merce (the  importance  of  which  few  princes  of  his 
time  understood  as  well  as  Frederic)  and  agriculture. 
Frederic  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  for 
the  struggle  with  the  Lombards,  and  made  his  pre- 
parations at  Augsburg  in  1236  ;  and  his  alliance  with 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  ruler  of  Verona,  and  the  Ghi- 
beline  cities  of  L'pper  Italy,  doubled  his  army.  This 
war  and  the  election  of  Conrad,  his  second  son,  as 
king  of  Rome,  were,  however,  interrupted  by  a  short 
contest  with  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  the  last  of  the 
Babenbergs.  Soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  war 
against  the  Guelph  cities  of  Upper  Italy,  a  victor)'  at 
Corte  Nuova,  on  the  Oglio,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Lombards ;  and  Milan,  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Brescia, 
and  all  the  other  cities,  surrendered.  But  Gregory 
was  still  more  incensed,  particularly  when  the  em- 
peror made  his  natural  son,  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  prepared  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy;  and  on  Palm-Sunday,  1239,  he  excom- 
municated Frederic  anew.  The  emperor,  however, 
continued  the  war ;  but  he  suffered  much  by  the  se- 
cret treachery  of  Ezzelino  ;  and  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
complete  termination,  he  marched  suddenly  against 
the  pope  himself,  penetrated  through  Spoleto  into  the 
papal  dominions,  captured  Ravenna,  and  made  the 
pope  tremble  in  his  capital.  Rome  would  have  fallen 
an  easy  prey  had  Frederic  been  able  to  overcome  the 
last  remains  of  superstition  in  his  own  breast,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  settle  his  cause  without  recourse 
to  extremities,  by  an  assembly  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  none  but  his 
most  decided  enemies  were  summoned  to  it,  and  for- 
bade the  prelates  from  going  to  Rome ;  but,  finding 
his  warnings  of  no  avail,  he  ordered  his  son  P^nzio 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  to  carry 
more  than  a  hundred  prelates,  who  had  embarked  for 
Rome,  prisoners  to  Naples.  This  blow  brought  the 
inflexible  Gregory  to  his  death-bed  in  August  1241. 
Occupied  by  these  enterprises,  Frederic  had  been 
unable  to  encounter  the  Mongols,  who  had  invaded 
Germany,  but  they  retired  after  their  victory  on  the 
plains  of  Wahlstadt  in  1241. 

After  the  short  reign  of  Celestine  IV.,  and  the  long 
interregnum  which  succeeded,  Frederic  at  length  ob- 
tained a  new  election  ;  but  Sigibald  Fiesco,  M-ho  while 
cardinal  had  been  his  friend,  became  the  most  for- 
midable of  his  enemies  as  Innocent  IV.  He  con- 
firmed the  excommunication  pronounced  by  Gregory, 
and  fled  suddenly  from  Italy,  where  the  vicinity  of 
the  emperor  appeared  to  him  too  dangerous,  to  Lyons 
in  1244.  Frederic  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
appear  as  a  criminal  before  the  judgment-seat  of  a 
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priest,  or  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  contest  with  the 
suj)erstition  of  the  age.  The  pojje  renewed  the  ex- 
communication, and  summoned  a  general  council  at 
Lyons  ;  and  before  this  council,  Thaddeus  de  Suessa, 
chancellor  of  the  emperor,  defended  his  cause  with 
the  power  of  eloquence  and  truth,  and  refuted  accu- 
sations the  most  malicious  and  most  absurd,  brought 
against  him  by  his  enemies  ;  but  the  struggle  was  in 
vain.  The  holy  father  pronounced  the  most  dreadful 
curse  upon  him ;  the  priests  remained  silent,  extin- 
guished their  candles,  and  threw  them  to  the  ground. 
Frederic,  however,  justified  himself  before  the  princes 
of  Europe,  was  victorious  over  the  Lombards,  crushed 
a  conspiracy  in  his  own  court,  and  retained  his  firm- 
ness even  after  the  defeat  of  his  son  Conrad,  by  his 
rival,  Henry.  Conrad  was  soon  after  successful,  and 
Henry  died  in  1247.  The  remainder  of  Frederic's 
life  was  passed  in  conflict.  Shortly  after  a  victory 
in  Lombardy  he  was  surprised  by  death,  and  breathed 
his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  natural  son  Manfred,  at 
Fiorentino,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1250.  He  was 
not  allowed  by  Providence  to  usher  in  the  bright  day 
of  intellectual  light  in  Europe,  but  his  efforts  will 
always  form  a  remarkable  epoch  in  history;  and 
though  a  century  of  political  and  mental  barbarism 
followed,  in  which  the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
perished,  yet  we  see  in  Louis  the  Bavarian,  who  re- 
sembled Frederic  in  many  points,  that  his  example 
was  not  wholly  lost,  and  that  a  great  idea  once 
brought  to  light  cannot  be  easily  forgotten. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM,  generally  called  the 
great  elector,  was  born  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. He  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
the  Prussian  greatness,  and  in  more  than  one  point 
his  reign  gave  to  Prussia  a  character  which  it  stiU 
bears.  From  him  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived 
that  mihtary  spirit  which  is  so  striking  a  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  His  reign  began  when  the 
unhappy  thirty  years'  war  was  still  raging  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  conduct  towards  both  parties  was  pru- 
dent. In  1641  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrahty 
with  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Austria  ;  and  in  1644  he  concluded  an  ar- 
mistice with  Hesse-Cassel,  by  which  Cleves  and  the 
county  of  Mark  were  restored  to  him.  According  to 
the  terms  of  former  treaties,  Brandenburg  ought  to 
have  received  Pomerania,  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
without  heirs  in  1637,  but  the  elector  was  obliged 
by  the  peace  of  Westphaha  in  164S  to  leave  Ante- 
rior Pomerania,  the  island  of  Rugen,  and  part  of 
Hinder-Pomerania  to  Sweden,  which  held  it  until 
IS  14,  and  received,  by  way  of  indemnity,  Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt,  and  Cammin. 

In  the  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  which 
began  in  1 655,  he  was  obliged  to  take  part  on  account 
of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  He  supported  both  parties 
in  turn,  and  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  from  Poland, 
upon  whom  it  was  formerly  dependent.  In  1672  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  republic,  when  this 
state  was  threatened  by  Louis  XIV.  Though  the 
French  retreated  from  the  Netherlands  when  Fre- 
deric William  advanced  into  Westphalia,  the  success 
of  the  whole  war  was  frustrated  by  the  slowness  of 
the  Austrian  generals  and  their  jealousy  of  the  elector, 
who  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  want  of  provisions  ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1673,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France   at  Vossem,  near  Louvain,  by  v/hich 


France  promised  to  yield  Westphalia,  and  to  i)ay 
800,000  li\Tes  to  the  elector,  who  in  return  broke  off 
his  treaty  with  Holland,  and  promised  not  to  render 
any  aid  to  the  enemies  of  France.  In  1674  the  Ger- 
man empire  declared  war  against  France.  The 
elector  marched  16,000  men  into  Alsace,  but  Bour- 
nonville,  the  Austrian  general,  avoided  a  battle,  which 
was  ardently  desired  by  the  elector,  and  Turenne  de- 
feated the  imperial  army  at  Muhlhausen.  In  the  fol- 
lowing December  a  Swedish  army,  at  the  instigation 
of  France,  entered  Pomerania  and  the  Mark.  The 
elector  hastened  back  and  defeated  them  at  Fehr- 
bellin.  In  1678  he  concluded  a  separate  peace  with 
France  at  Nimeguen,  as  did  also  Holland  and  Spain. 
France  demanded  the  restoration  of  all  the  conquered 
territories  to  Sweden.  TTie  elector,  having  refused 
compliance,  formed  an  alliance  with  Denmark,  and 
waged  a  new  war  against  Sweden,  but  was  at  last 
obhged  to  submit  by  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  which 
took  place  in  June  1679.  He  received  from  France 
300,000  crowns.  Louis  XIV.  having  occupied  se- 
veral circles  of  Alsace  by  his  celebrated  chambres  de 
reu7iion,  Frederic  William  effected  an  armistice  of 
twenty  years  between  France  and  Germany ;  but 
when  he  renewed  his  treaty  with  HoUand,  and  re- 
ceived into  his  dominions  about  14,000  Protestant 
refugees  from  France,  new  difficulties  arose  between 
him  and  France,  which  brought  him  into  a  closer 
connexion  with  Austria,  particularly  as  he  hoped  to 
receive  from  that  power  an  indemnification  for  the 
three  principalities  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and  Wolau, 
whose  prince  had  died  without  heirs  in  1675,  and 
which,  according  to  an  old  treaty,  ought  to  have  fallen 
to  Brandenburg.  He  received  the  circle  of  Schwie- 
bus  in  1686,  and  in  the  same  year  sent  8000  men  to 
assist  the  Austrians  against  Turkey,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Von  Schoning,  who  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  attack  of  Buda.  The  elector  paid 
great  attention  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  by  affording  protection  to  the  French 
refugees  gained  20,000  industrious  manufacturers, 
who  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  north 
of  Germany.  He  died  at  Potsdam  on  the  29th  of 
April,  16S8,  and  left  to  his  son  a  country  much  en- 
larged and  improved,  an  army  of  28,000  men,  and  a 
well-supplied  treasury. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  was 
the  son  of  Frederic  I.,  and  father  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
He  was  born  in  1688,  and  displayed  a  passion  for 
military  exercises  at  an  early  age.  While  crown- 
prince  in  1706  he  married  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of 
England.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1713 
he  endeavoured  to  increase  the  army  and  reform  the 
finances,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  exact  disci- 
pline and  regularity,  which  have  since  characterized 
the  Prussian  soldiers.  His  ridiculous  fondness  for 
tall  men  is  well  known  :  indeed,  so  far  did  he  caiTy 
it  that  he  established  a  regiment  of  them,  and  used 
every  means — fraud,  force,  money — to  fill  its  ranks. 
Nothing  could  be  more  despotic  than  his  military 
system,  but  in  other  respects  he  studied  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects  and  the  welfare  of  the  state.  In- 
dignant at  the  humiliations  which  his  father  had  suf- 
fered from  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  who  marched 
their  troops  through  his  dominions  with  impunity,  he 
determined  to  protect  his  subjects  from  the  conse- 
quences of  any  future  rupture,  and  maintained  an 
army  of  nearly  60,000  men.     Frederic  was  unwilling 
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to  enjyage  in  a  war  between  Cliarles  XII.  and  Russia, 
Poland  and  Denmark;  but  Charles,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  esteem,  having  made  a  body  of  Prussians 
prisoners,  he  immediately  declared  war,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men.  He  after- 
wards interfered  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  of  some 
neighbouring  countries,  and  he  liberally  rewarded 
the  introducers  of  useful  arts;  but,  being  void  of 
science  and  ornamental  literature,  he  regarded  them 
with  contempt,  and  treated  their  professors  \\ith 
every  kind  of  discouragement.  Poetry  and  philoso- 
phy were  equally  his  aversion,  and  he  banished 
Wolf  for  his  metaphysical  opinions,  and  his  own  son, 
who  had  acquired  a  partiality  for  polite  literature  acd 
music,  was  so  continually  thwarted  by  the  king  that 
he  determined  to  quit  Prussia.  He  was  rigorous  in 
his  punishments,  and  always  showed  an  inclination  to 
aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  them.  In  1734  he 
fell  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  which  increased  the 
natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  he  died  in  17-40, 
after  having  been  reconciled  to  his  son,  and  expressed 
the  greatest  regard  for  him.  He  left  behind  him  an 
al)undant  treasury  and  an  army  of  66,000  men.  His 
affairs  were  in  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and 
to  his  laljovirs  and  wisdom  M-as  Prussia  much  in- 
debted for  that  prosperity  and  success  which  distin- 
guished her  till  she  was  humbled  by  the  power  of 
Napoleon. 

FREDERIC  II.,  king  of  Prassia,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  was 


born  in  January  1712.  Although  by  the  direction  of 
his  father  he  was  instructed  only  in  the  details  of  mili- 
tary exercises  and  service,  his  taste  for  poetry  and 
music  was  early  developed  by  the  influence  of  his 
first  instmctress,  the  highly  gifted  Madame  de  Ro- 
coules,  and  his  early  teacher  Duhan,  who,  counte- 
nanced by  the  queen,  formed  a  secret  opposition  to 
his  father's  system  of  education.  The  prince's  inclin- 
nation  led  him  to  adopt  entirely  the  views  of  his 
mother,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  coolness  between  him 
and  his  father,  which  increased  the  king's  desire  to 
settle  the  succession  on  his  younger  son,  Augustus 
"VVilliara.  The  minister  Von  Grumbkow,  and  Leopold 
prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  to  promote  certain  plans  of 
their  own,  and  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Von  Seck- 


endorf,  for  different  reasons,  widened  the  breach,  anti, 
indignant  at  the  oppression  and  hatred  which  he  ex- 
perienced from  his  father,  Frederic  determined  to  flee 
to  the  court  of  George  II.,  king  of  England,  his 
mother's  brother.  His  sister  Frederica,  and  his 
friends  Lieutenants  Katt  and  Keith,  were  the  only 
persons  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  his  flight.  He 
intended  to  start  from  Wesel,  whither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  father,  but  some  incautious  expressions 
of  Katt  betrayed  the  intentions  of  the  prince.  He 
was  overtaken,brought  to  trial  at  Custrin,  and  obliged 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of  his  friend 
Katt.  Keith  made  his  escape  from  Vi'esel,  and  lived 
in  Holland,  England,  and  Portugal,  till  Frederic's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin  in 
1741,  and  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  eqiierry,  and 
curator  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  While  the  prince 
remained  in  the  closest  confinement  in  Custrin,  and 
was  undergoing  examination,  the  king  sent  a  propo- 
sal to  him  to  renounce  the  succession,  on  condition 
that  he  should  have  the  liberty  of  pursuing  his  own 
inclinations  in  regai'd  to  his  studies,  travelling,  &c. 
"  I  accept  the  proposal,"  said  the  prince,  "  if  my 
father  declares  that  I  am  not  reaUy  his  son."  L^pon 
this  answer,  the  king,  who  looked  on  conjugal  fidelity 
with  religious  respect,  relinquished  his  plan.  That 
the  king  was  inclined  to  sentence  his  son  to  death  is 
certain ;  but  the  provosts  Reinbeck  and  Seckendorf, 
who  had  before  intrigued  against  the  prince,  now 
saved  his  life:  the  latter  in  particular,  by  availing 
himself  of  the  interference  of  the  emperor. 

The  prince  was  not  admitted^to  court  till  on  occa- 
sion of  the  nuptials  of  the  princess  Frederica  with 
Frederic  crown-prince  of  Bayreuth,  and  was  obliged 
by  his  father  in  1733  to  maiTy  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth Christina,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Albert,  duke 
of  Brunswick-Bevern.  Frederic  W^illiam  gave  the 
castle  of  Schonhausen  to  her,  and  to  the  prince  the 
county  of  Ruppin,  and  in  1734  the  town  of  Rheins- 
berg,  where  he  lived  devoted  to  study  till  he  ascended 
the  throne.  Among  his  daily  visitors  were  literati, 
musicians,  and  painters ;  and  he  corresponded  with 
foreign  scholars,  particularly  ■v\'ith  Voltaire,  whom  he 
greatly  admired.  Several  of  his  writings,  in  parti- 
cular his  "  Antimachiavel,"  had  their  origin  in  the 
rural  tranquillity  of  Rheinsberg.  Frederic,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  found  in  his  states  a  popu- 
lation of  only  2,240,000  men.  At  his  decease  he  left 
6,000,000.  He  raised  Prussia  to  this  pitch  of  great- 
ness by  his  talents  as  a  legislator  and  general,  as- 
sisted in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  during  a  reign 
of  forty-six  years,  by  many  distinguished  men.  His 
father,  in  expectation  of  a  war  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  duchy  of  Juhers,  had  an  army  of 
70,000  men  on  foot;  and  Frederic  II.,  who  had 
already  excited  great  expectations,  retained  nearly  all 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  his  father,  but  gave  to 
the  latter  more  extent  and  vigour.  The  death  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  was  a  favourable  moment,  of 
which  Frederic  II.  took  advantage  to  revive  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  ^^'ith  regard  to  the 
Silesian  principalities  of  Jagerndorf,  Liegnitz,  Brieg, 
and  Wolau,  so  far  as  to  ask  from  the  queen  Maria 
Theresa  the  duchies  of  Glogau  and  Sagan,  in  return 
for  which  he  promised  her  assistance  against  all  her 
enemies,  his  vote  for  the  election  of  her  husband  as 
emperor,  and  2,000,000  Prussian  dollars.  But  these 
proposals  being  rejected,  he  occupied  Lower  SUesia 
in  December  1740,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  under 
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Neipperg,  in  April  1741,  near  Molwitz.  This  vic- 
tory, which  was  almost  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Silesia, 
raised  new  enemies  against  Austria,  ['ranee  and  Ba- 
varia united  with  Prussia,  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  commenced.  After  the  victory  of  Czas- 
lau,  gained  hy  Frederic  on  the  17th  of  May,  1742,  the 
first  Silesian  war  was  terminated  hy  tlie  preliminaries 
signed  at  Breslau  under  British  mediation,  and  by 
the  peace  signed  at  Berlin  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
Frederic  obtained  Lower  and  Up[)er  Silesia,  and  the 
county  of  Glatz,  with  the  exception  of  Troppau,  Ja- 
gerndorf,  and  Teschen,  with  full  sovereignty.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  Frederic  renounced  all  claims  to 
the  other  Austrian  territories,  assumed  a  debt  of 
1,700,000  Prussian  dollars  charged  upon  Silesia,  and 
promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  in 
{Silesia.  Frederic  II.  seized  the  opportunity  of  a 
peace  to  introduce  useful  institutions  into  the  .con- 
quered territories,  and  to  render  his  army  more  for- 
midable. 

In  1743,  on  the  death  of  the  last  count  of  East 
Friesland,  he  took  possession  of  that  country,  the  re- 
version of  which  had  been  granted  to  his  family  in 
1644  by  the  emperor.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession continued ;  the  emperor  Charles  VII.  was 
driven  from  his  hereditary  states  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Austrians  were  every  where  victorious.  Frederic 
therefore,  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  recover  Silesia,  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  France,  and  with  the  emperor,  the  Palatinate, 
and  Hesse-Cassel,  at  Frankfort  He  promised  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  emperor  by  the  invasion  of 
Bohemia,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  the 
circle  of  Konigingratz.  He  therefore  entered  Bo- 
hemia suddenly,  and  captured  Prague  ;  but  the  Aus- 
trians and  Saxons  under  Charles,  prince  of  Lorraine, 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  Bohemia  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  death  of  the  emperor,  which  took 
place  in  January  1745,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Bava- 
rians at  Pfaffenhofen,  obliged  Maximilian  Joseph,  the 
young  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
Fuessen  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  occasioned  the  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance  of  Frankfort  after  Hesse- 
Cassel  had  already  declared  itself  neutral.  Besides 
this,  Austria,  England,  the  Netherlands,  and  Saxony, 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  at  Warsaw,  and  Saxony 
had  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria  against 
Prussia.  But  Frederic  defeated  the  Austrians  and 
Saxons  at  Hohenfriedberg  in  Silesia,  entered  Bo- 
hemia, and  gained  a  second  victory  at  Sor  after  a 
very  obstinate  combat.  The  victory  of  the  Prussians 
under  Leopold,  prince  of  Dessau,  over  the  Saxons  at 
Resseldorf,  in  December  1745,  led  to  the  peace  of 
Dresden,  on  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Berlin.  Fre- 
deric retained  Silesia,  acknowledged  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa,  Francis  I.,  as  emperor,  and  Saxony 
promised  to  pay  1,000,000  Saxon  dollars  to  Prussia. 
During  the  eleven  following  years  of  peace  Fre- 
deric devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  activity  to 
the  domestic  administration,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  army,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  muses.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  "  Memoires  de 
Brandenbourg,"  his  poem  "  L'Art  de  la  Guerre," 
and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  encouraged 
agriculture,  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
reformed  the  laws,  increased  the  revenues  of  the 
state,  perfected  the  organization  of  his  army,  which 
was  increased  to  160,000  men,  and  thus  improved 
the  condition  of  the  state.     Secret  information  of  an 
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alliance  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Saxony,  gave 
him  reason  to  fear  an  attack  and  the  loss  of  Silesia. 
He  tiiereforo  hastened  to  anticipate  his  enemies  by 
the  invasion  of  Saxony  in  August  1756,  with  which 
the  seven  years'  war,   or   third   Silesian  war,  com- 
menced.    The  peace  of   Hubertsburg,  which  took 
place  in  February  1763,  of  which  those  of  Breslau 
and  Dresden  were  the  basis,    terminated  this  war 
without  any  foreign  interference,  on  the  principle  that 
the  contracting  parties  should  remain  in  statu  quo. 
Frederic  came  out  of  the  seven  years'  war  with  a  re- 
putation which  promised  him  in  the  future  a  decisive 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Eia-ope.     His 
next  care  was  the  relief  of  his  kingdom,  which  was 
drained  and  exhausted  by  the  contest.     He  opened 
his  magazines  to  furnish  his  subjects  corn  for  food 
and  for  sowing.     To   the   peasants   he   distributed 
horses  for  ploughing,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  the 
houses   destroyed   by   fire,    established  new  settle- 
ments, created  manufactures,  and  laid  out  canals.    Si- 
lesia was  excused  from  all  taxes  for  six  months,  the 
Neumark  and  Pomerania  for  two  years ;  and  in  1764 
he  founded  the  bank  of  Berlin,  with  a  capital  of 
8,000,000  Prussian  dollars.     Several  good   institu- 
tions were  established  during  this  interval  of  peace, 
but  the  new  code  of  laws  was  completed  and  carried 
into  operation  under  his  successor.     A  treaty  was 
concluded  with   Russia  in  March   1764,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Frederic  supported  the  election  of 
the  new  king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and 
the  cause  of   the  oppressed   dissidents  in  Poland. 
For  the  purpose  of  connecting  Prussia  with  Pome- 
rania and  the  Mark,  and  of  enlarging  and  consoli- 
dating his  territories,  Frederic  consented  to  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  which  was  first  proposed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  concluded  on  the  5th  of  August,l  772 
Frederic  received  the  whole  of  Polish  Prussia  which 
had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  the  Teutonic  order  in 
1466,  with  the  part  of  Great  Poland  to  the  river  Netz, 
excepting  Dantzic  and  lliorn.     From  this  time  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Prussia.     ITie  plans  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who 
visited  him  in  Silesia  in  1769,  and  whose  visit  he  re- 
turned in  Moravia  in  1770,  could  not  escape  his  vigi- 
lance.    He  therefore  declared  against  the  possession 
of  a  large  part  of  Bavaria  by  Austria  in  1778,  after 
the  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
without  issue.     Charles  Theodore,  elector  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, inherited  as  the  next  heir,  and  had  consented 
to  a  cession ;  but  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  had  also  claims  to  the  inheritance  of 
Bavaria,  refused  to  acknowledge  this  cession.  Austria 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  her  designs  by  negotia- 
tions, and  Saxony  therefore  formed  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  and  Frederic  invaded  Bohemia  with  two  ar- 
mies in  July  1778.     The  emperor  Joseph  kept  his 
position  in  a  strongly  fortified  camp  behind  the  Elbe, 
near  laromirz,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  give  bat- 
tle, and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  aged  empress  Maria 
Theresa  that  a  peace  should  take  place.     This  war  of 
the  Bavarian  succession  was   terminated  without  a 
battle  by  the  peace  of  Teschen,  which  took  place  in 
May  1779.     Austria  consented  to  the  union  of  the 
principalities   of  Franconia  with   Prussia,   and   re- 
nounced the  feudal  claims  of  Bohemia  to  those  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his  active  life  Frederic 
concluded,  in  connexion  with  Saxony  and  Hanover, 
the  confederation  of  the  German  princes,  on  the  2nd 
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of  July,  1785.  An  incurable  dropsy  hastened  the 
death  of  this  great  king,  and  he  died  at  Sans-Souci 
in  August  17S(3,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  life 
and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  reign,  and  left  to  his 
nephew  Frederic  William  III.  a  kingdom  increased  by 
29,000  square  miles,  more  than  70,000,000  Prussian 
dollars  in  the  treasury,  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
great  credit  with  all  the  European  powers,  and  a  state 
distinguished  for  population,  industry,  wealth,  and 
science. 

Improved  by  severe  experience  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  animated  by  the  example  of  his  father, 
and  possessed  of  rare  talents  ripened  in  the  solitude 
of  Rheinsburg,  Frederic  seized  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment and  shook  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe, 
when  he  drew  his  sword  in  defence  of  his  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  rights  of  his  house 
against  the  encroachments  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors,  when  he  conceived  and  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wants  of  his  time,  the  confedera- 
tion of  princes — the  master  woi'k  of  his  policy.  One 
of  his  great  merits  is,  that  in  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances he  contracted  no  public  debts,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  although  he  distributed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  revenues  in  different  ways  among  his  subjects, 
he  had  a  richer  treasury  than  any  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope ever  possessed.  His  contempt  for  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  which  was  considered  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  contempt  of  rehgion,  has  been  cen- 
sured. But  his  writings  show  that  his  heart  was 
often  open  to  the  highest  sentiments  of  piety.  En- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  literature  and  mental 
cultivation  of  Germany,  he  underrated  it  and  contri- 
buted nothing  to  its  improvement.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  the  German  muse  was  not 
very  attractive  at  the  time  when  Frederic  devoted 
himself  to  French  literature,  and  when  a  higher 
spirit  was  infused  into  it,  the  king,  crowded  with  oc- 
cupations, was  too  strongly  fixed  in  his  tastes  and 
studies  to  be  affected  by  it.  A  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings shows  that  he  anticipated  a  brighter  day  for 
German  literature  without  the  hope  of  seeing  it  him- 
self. Frederic's  complete  works,  relating  chiefly  to 
history,  politics,  military  science,  philosophy,  and  the 
belles-lettres,  and  his  poetical  and  miscellaneous 
works,  are  to  be  found  in  three  collections — "  Q^uvres 
Posthumes  de  Frederic  II.,"  "  Supplement  aux 
iEuvres  Posthumes  de  Frederic  le  Grand,"  and 
"  ffiuvres  de  Frederic  II.,  publics  du  Vivant  de 
I'Auteur."  His  "  Antimachiavel"  shows  how  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  throne ;  and  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Forms  of  Government  and  on  the  Duties  of  a 
Ruler,"  which  he  ^\Tote  after  forty  years'  reign,  is  an 
excellent  manual  for  a  sovereign.  The  government 
of  Frederic  was  an  autocracy,  and  its  consequences 
showed  themselves  most  disadvantageously  in  the 
civil  administration,  which  continually  became  more 
a  machine.  Sufficient  to  himself,  Frederic  had  no 
council — his  talents,  his  army,  and  his  treasure,  were 
his  sole  means  of  government.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  separation  between  the  citizens  and  the 
military  rose  to  an  unexampled  height  in  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Frederic  was  popular  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word — that  he  was  the  man  of  the  nation.  He  lived, 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  Each  of  his  sub- 
jects was  proud  of  him,  and  addressed  him  without 
fear ;  for  the  king  considered  himself  as  only  the  first 
officer  of  the  state. 


ESNOY,   CHARLES. 

FREDERIC  v.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  born  in 
1723,  and  succeeded  his  father  Christian  VI.  in 
1746.  He  preserved  his  dominions  in  peace,  and 
promoted  commerce  and  manufactures,  encouraged 
agriculture  and  the  working  of  mines,  and  much  in- 
creased the  wealth  'of  his  people  and  his  own  reve- 
nues. He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  instituted  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  sent  a  mission 
of  learned  men  into  the  Levant,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries  in  natural  history  and  antiquities, 
and  founded  places  of  instruction  for  the  Laplanders 
He  died  January  r2th,  1766.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  IL,  and  secondly 
to  Juliana  Maria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bnmswick- 
Wolfenbuttel. 

FREEMAN,  WILLIAM  PEERE  WILLIAMS, 
a  distinguished  naval  officer,  who  was  born  in  1742. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  from  which  he  was 
removed  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  immediately  en- 
tered the  naval  service.  In  1771  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  served  with  great  distinction 
for  several  years.  In  April  1794  he  attained  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  that  of  vice-admiral  in  Jime  1795, 
and  that  of  admiral  in  January  1801.  When  his 
present  majesty  ascended  the  throne  he  raised  Ad- 
miral Freeman  to  the  station  of  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
at  the  same  time  sending  him  a  splendid  baton  as  an 
ensign  of  command.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1832. 

FRIEND,  JOHN,  a  learned  phj'sician,  who  was 
born  at  Croton  in  Northamptonshire  in  1675.  He 
was  educated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  after- 
wards at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  and  medical 
knowledge,  and  in  1703  he  published  a  treatise  on 
disorders  peculiar  to  females,  which  raised  him  to 
eminence  as  a  physician  and  physiologist.  In  1722 
he  became  a  member  of  parliament,  and  imme- 
diately ranged  himself  among  the  opponents  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  prime-minister.  On  the  im- 
peachment of  Bishop  Atterbury  he  gave  so  much 
offence  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  advocated  his 
cause,  that  during  a  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  de- 
signs and  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was  after- 
wards relieved.     Dr.  Friend  died  in  1728. 

FRESNOY,  CHARLES  ALPHONSO  DU,  an 
eminent  painter  and  poet,  who  was  born  in  l6ll. 
He  was  intended  by  his  family  for  the  legal  profession, 
and  was  for  a  time  discarded  by  them  in  consequence 
of  his  determination  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
which  led  him  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
Vouet  and  Perrier,  who  instructed  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  favourite  art.  In  1634  he  accompanied 
his  friend  Mignard  to  Italy,  and  was  at  this  period  of 
his  life  mainly  indebted  to  his  liberality  for  support. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1656,  having  during  his 
stay  in  Italy  completed  his  well-known  poem,  "  De 
Arte  Graphica,"  which  did  not  however  appear  till 
three  years  after  his  decease,  when  his  friend  De  Piles 
published  it  in  1668,  with  his  own  annotations.  This 
work  has  been  three  times  translated  into  English, 
first  by  Dryden  in  1694,  then  by  Graham,  and  lastly 
by  Mason  in  1782  ;  to  the  latter  edition  are  attached 
some  notes  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Du  Fresnoy's  pictures  do  not  exceed  fifty  in  number. 
Titian  and  the  Caracci  appear  to  have  been  his 
principal  models  ;  the  tints  of  the  one  and  the  design 
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of  the  others  being  the  manifest  o'yectf?  of  his  study 
and  imitation.  They  are  much  admired,  and  though 
they  were  of  but  httle  profit  to  the  painter,  are  now 
of  considerable  vakie.  He  died  in  1G65  of  a  pul- 
monary complaint. 

FROBEN,  JOHN  FROBENIUS,  a  learned 
printer,  born  at  Hammelburg,  in  Franconia,  in  1460. 
After  having  completed  his  studies  he  went  to  Basle 
and  became  the  corrector  of  Amerbach's  press  until 
1491,  when  he  established  a  press  of  his  own.  His 
impressions,  remarkable  for  thtir  correctness,  were 
principally  of  theological  works,particularly  the  fathers. 
His  Greek  type  is  not  handsome,  his  Roman  is  round 
and  clear  without  being  pleasing,  his  title-pages  are 
generally  crowded,  but  the  margins  are  in  many  of  them 
decorated  with  designs  from  Holbein.  He  also  printed 
the  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus 
in  1519  on  parchment.  Indeed  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus,  who  lodged  in  his  house  and  had 
all  his  works  printed  at  Froben's  press.  He  died  in 
1 527.  His  sons  Jerome  and  John,  and  his  grandsons 
Ambrosius  and  Aurelius,  continued  his  business. 

FROBISHER,  SHI  MARTIN,  a  celebrated  EngUsh 
na^^gator,  who  was  born  near  Doncaster  in  York- 
shire, and  was  the  first  Englishman  that  attempted 
to  find  out  a  north-west  passage  to  China.  He  made 
offers  to  several  English  merchants,  but,  meeting  with 
no  encouragement  from  them,  he  applied  at  length  to 
Queen  Ehzabeth's  courtiers,  and  under  their  influence 
and  protection  he  engaged  a  suflScient  number  of  ad- 
venturers, and  collected  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
The  ships  he  provided  were  only  three,  and  with 
these  he  sailed  from  Deptford  in  June  1576. 

Bending  their  course  northward,  they  came  on 
the  24th  within  sight  of  one  of  the  islands  of  Shet- 
land, and  on  the  11th  of  July  discovered  Freeseland, 
which  was  covered  with  snow.  They  could  not  land 
on  account  of  the  ice :  the  east  point  of  this  island, 
however,  they  named  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Fore- 
land." Shortly  after  he  entered  into  a  strait  which 
be  called  "  Frobisher's,  or  Forbisher's  Strait;"'  and 
then,  sailing  to  Gabriel's  island,  they  came  to  a  sound, 
which  they  named  Prior's  Sound,  and  anchored  in  a 
sandy  bay.  Here  he  went  on  shore  and  had  some 
communication  with  the  natives,  but  he  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  five  of  his  men  and  a  boat  taken 
by  the  inhabitants.  Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
recover  his  men,  he  again  set  sail  for  England,  and 
arrived  safe  at  Harmch. 

The  following  spring  he  was  sent  out  again,  but 
his  commission  only  empowered  him  to  search  for 
gold  (of  which  a  considerable  quantity  had  been 
found  on  a  previous  voyage),  and  to  leave  the  further 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  till  another  time. 
Having  therefore  found  a  considerable  quantity,  he 
took  a  lading  of  it,  intending  the  first  opportunity  to 
return  home.  He  arrived  in  England  about  the  end 
of  September,  and  was  most  graciously  received  by 
the  queen,  and  the  hopes  of  a  north  west  passage  to 
China  were  considerably  increased  by  this  second  voy- 
age. Her  majesty  then  appointed  commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  matter,  who  stated  their  opinion  of 
the  great  value  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  expediency 
of  further  caiTying  on  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
west passage.  Upon  this  preparations  were  made 
to  make  further  discoveries.  Besides  three  ships  as 
before,  twelve  others  were  fitted  out  for  this  voyage. 
They  assembled  at  Harwich  and  immediately  put  to 
sea     They  met  with  many  storms  and  difficulties  in 


this  voyage,  which  retarded  them  so  much  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  undertake  discoveries  ; 
so  that,  after  getting  as  much  ore  as  they  could,  they 
sailed  for  England,  where  they  arrived  after  a  stormy 
and  dangerous  voyage.  We  find  no  account  of  how 
Captain  Frobisher  employed  himself  from  this  time 
to  15S5,  when  he  commanded  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  In  158S  he  bravely 
exerted  himself  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  com- 
manding then  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  three  largest 
ships  in  that  service,  and  which  had  on  board  the 
greatest  number  of  men  of  any  in  the  English  fleet. 
July  26th  in  that  year,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  the  hand  of  the  lord  high  ad- 
miral at  sea,  on  board  his  own  ship  ;  and  when  after- 
wards the  queen  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  a  fleet 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  he  was  employed  in  that  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  1590,  when  he  commanded  one 
squadron  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  did  another.  In  1594 
he  was  sent  with  four  men-of-war  to  assist  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France  against  a  body  of  Leaguers  and 
Spaniards  then  in  possession  of  Bretagne,  who  had 
fortified  themselves  very  strongly  at  Croyzon  near 
Brest ;  but  in  an  assault  upon  that  fort  he  was 
wounded,  and  died  soon  after  he  had  brought  the 
fleet  safely  back  to  Plymouth. 


FROISSART,  JOHN,  a  French  poet  and  histo- 
torian,  who  was  born  in  1337  at  Valenciennes,  where 
his  father  appears  to  have  been  a  painter  of  ar- 
mouries. He  received  a  liberal  education,  l)eing  des- 
tined for  the  church ;  but  his  inclination  for  poetry 
soon  appeared,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
fondness  for  feasts  and  gallantry  ;  so  that  in  his  life 
and  adventures,  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  he  gives 
us  a  true  picture  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless  charac- 
ter of  his  countrymen  at  that  time.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  encouraged  by  his  master,  Messire  Robert  de 
Namur,  he  began  to  write  a  history  of  the  wars  of  his 
time,  which  occupation,  as  he  took  several  journeys 
to  examine  himself  the  theatre  of  the  events  he  was 
about  to  relate,  served  in  some  measure  to  cure  him 
of  a  passion  he  had  conceived  for  a  lady,  young  and 
charming,  but  far  above  his  rank,  with  whom  he  had 
become  intimate  in  consequence  of  reading  j^oetry 
and  romances  with  her.  The  marriage  of  this  lady 
soon  after  made  him  so  unhappy  that  he  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  favour, 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Edward  III.,  declaring 
herself  his  patroness.  She  afforded  him  the  means 
of  returning  to  France,  where  he  lived  near  the  ob- 
ject of  his  passion.  Soon  after,  however,  he  returned 
to  the  court  of  England,  which  was  always  open  to 
the  gay  poet  and  narrator  of  chivalric  deeds.  After 
travelling  through  Scotland,  he  accompanied  the 
Black  Prince  to  Aquitaine  and  Bourdeaux,  and  even 
wished  to  follov/  him  in  his  campaign  in  Spain 
against  Henry  of  Trastamare.  He  afterwards  went 
with  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  Italy,  when  this  prince 
married  the  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  di- 
rected the  entertainment  which  Amadeus  VI.  of  Sa- 
voy gave  in  honour  of  his  master. 

After  the  death  of  his  protectress  Phihppa,  Frois- 
sart  gave  up  all  connexion  with  England,  and  after 
many  adventures  as  a  diplomatist  and  soldier  (for 
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whose  duties,  as  he  says  himself,  he  was  very  little 
fitted),  he  became  household  chaplain  to  Wenceslaus, 
duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  himself  a  poet,  and  of 
whose  verses,  united  with  some  of  his  own,  he  formed 
a  sort  of  romance,  called  "  Mehador."  On  the  death 
of  Wenceslaus,  he  entered  the  service  of  Guy,  count 
of  Blois,  who  induced  him  to  contiime  his  chroni- 
cles; on  which  account  he  took  a  journey  to  the 
court  of  Count  Gaston  Phoebus,  count  of  Foix,  that  he 
might  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  knights  of  Bearne 
and  Gascony,  at  that  court,  an  account  of  their  deeds. 
On  his  way  he  became  acquainted  with  Messire 
Espaing  du  Lion,  a  good  knight,  who  had  served  in 
all  the  wars,  and  who  communicated  to  him  all  his 
information  with  so  much  openness  and  naivete,  that 
the  part  of  Froissart's  chronicles  founded  on  these 
accounts  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  his  works  in 
respect  to  tone  and  style.  After  he  had  gone  through 
many  adventures,  he  returned  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  IF,  a  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
after  the  dethronement  of  this  monarch  he  went  to 
Flanders,  where  he  died  in  1401.  His  historical 
writings,  which  reach  down  to  1400,  are  strongly 
marked  with  the  characteristic  features  of  his  active 
life,  and  they  are  valuable  documents,  exhibiting  the 
character  and  manners  of  his  age.  Of  all  the  copies 
of  his  historical  works,  which  are  found  in  different 
libraries,  the  best  and  most  perfect  is  that  at  Breslau, 
which  is  prized  so  highly,  that  when  this  city  surren- 
dered to  the  French  in  1806  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  articles  of  capitulation  that  this  manu- 
script should  remain  in  the  city.  The  English  trans- 
lation by  Johnes  is  well  written.  Froissart's  poems 
are  also  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library 

FRONDSBERG,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  general  of 
the  imperial  troops,  who  was  born  in  1475,  and  formed 
his  great  military  talents  in  the  wars  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  1.,  against  the  Sx-siss.  As  early  as  l.")04 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  bravest  knights  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  in  1512  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
emperor's  troops  in  Italy.  He  served  with  equal 
fame  as  a  general  of  Maximilian  L  and  CharlesV,,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Pavia.  In  1526 
he  raised,  at  his  own  expense,  by  pledging  his  estates, 
a  body  of  12,000  men,  with  which  he  strengthened 
the  army  of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  who  thus  was  en- 
abled to  march  to  Rome,  and  take  the  city  by  storm. 
He  afterwards  ser\-ed  in  the  Netherlands  under  Phi- 
libert  of  Orange,  in  the  war  against  France,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  improvements  in  the  military 
system.  Frondsberg  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  his 
deeds  of  personal  prowess  were  celebrated  in  his  time. 
At  the  diet  of  Ys'orms,  which  was  held  in  1521, where 
Luther  appeared  to  defend  himself  before  Charles  V., 
the  calm  countenance  of  the  accused,  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  old  general 
that,  tapping  him  kindly  on  the  shoulder,  he  said, 
"  My  good  monk,  my  good  monk,  you  are  about  to 
encounter  what  neither  I,  nor  any  general,  in  oui- 
hardest  battles,  have  ever  encountered.  If  you  are 
sincere,  and  sure  of  your  cause,  go  on  in  God's  name, 
and  fear  nothing.  God  will  not  forsake  you."  He 
died  at  Mindelheim  in  1528. 

FRONTINUS,  SEXTUS  JULIUS,  a  Roman  of 
patrician  descent,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  thrice  con- 
sul, and  commanded  with  reputation  in  Britain 
under  Vespasian,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Nerva  to 


superintend  the  aqueducts,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
Frontinus  died  about  A.D.  106.  He  also  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  jurist. 
His  four  books  "  De  Stratagematibus"  and  his  work 
"  De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Roma?"  are  well  known. 

FRONTO,  MARCUS  CORNELIUS,  an  orator 
and  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Rome.  He  was  a  native 
of  Crete,  and  received  his  education  at  Cirta,  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  Numidia.  He  lived  under  the  em- 
perors Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  both  of 
whom  he  instructed  in  oratory,  and  the  former  in 
ethics.  To  express  his  gratitude,  Marcus  Aurelius 
erected  a  column  in  honour  of  him,  and  in  his  Medi- 
tations also  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  instruc- 
tions he  received  from  him.  Till  lately  we  had  none  of 
his  works,  except  some  fragments  of  a  grammatical 
character  which  are  found  in  the  collection  of  Putsch. 
All  the  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  till  in 
1815  Angelo  Maio,  librarian  of  the  Ambrose  library 
at  Milan,  found  several  of  his  works,  and  first  pub- 
lished them.  These  were,  a  book  of  letters  in  Latin 
to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  ;  two  books  of  letters 
to  the  emperor  Lucius  Verus ;  letters  to  his  friends  ; 
two  books  of  instructions  in  eloquence,  addressed  to 
Marcus  Antoninus  ;  some  fragments  of  orations ;  a 
long  letter  of  condolence  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  defeat  in  the  Parthian  war ;  two  hu- 
morous pieces,  &c.  The  first  edition  of  these  works, 
which  appeared  at  Milan  in  IS  15,  and  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  was  followed  by  an  impression  at  Frank- 
fort in  1816,  and  by  a  critical  edition  by  Niebuhr  in 
1816,  with  illustrations  by  Buttmann  and  Heindorf. 

FRUGONI,  CARLO  INNOCENZO,  a  cele- 
brated and  prolific  poet,  who  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1692,  and  was  obhged  to  renounce  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  in  favour  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  and 
to  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  entered 
in  1707  the  congregation  of  the  brothers  of  Somas- 
quo.  The  quickness  of  his  genius  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  imagination  enabled  him  to  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  and  in  belles-lettres  ;  and  when 
in  1716  he  began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Brescia,  he 
had  already  attained  the  reputation  of  an  elegant 
■nTiter,  in  prose  and  verse,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Italian  languages.  He  there  founded  an  Arcadian 
colony,  as'  it  was  called,  in  which  he  bore  the  name 
of  Comante  Er/inetico.  But  it  was  in  Rome  that  his 
genius,  excited  by  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  by  the  example  of  the  poets  assembled 
there,  first  fully  developed  itself.  From  1719  he 
instructed  (first  at  Genoa  and  afterwards  at  Bologna) 
the  young  ecclesiastics  of  his  order.  In  Modena 
he  caught  the  smallpox,  and,  during  his  convales- 
cence, finished  the  Italian  translation  of  the  "  Rhada- 
miste"  of  Crcbillon.  By  the  patronage  of  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  he  found  an  honourable  retreat  at  the 
court  of  Parma,  but  was  here  obliged  to  tax  his 
muse  for  occasional  poems  for  banquets  and  other 
occasions.  At  the  marriage  of  Duke  Antonio  Far- 
nese,  Frugoni  made  an  entire  collection  of  his  poems, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Farnese."  They  appeared  in  1729,  and 
the  title  of  royal  historian  was  his  recompence. 

His  monastic  vows  now  became  burdensome  to 
him,  and  after  much  sohcitation  he  was  freed  from 
them  by  Benedict  XIV.  His  great  canzone,  on  the 
taking  of  Oran  1)y  the  Spanish  troops  under  the 
command  of  Count  Montemar,  and  other  poems 
which  he  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  Philip  V. 
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and  the  queen  of  Spain,  met  with  great  success. 
The  war  which  had  broken  out  in  Italy  between 
Spain  and  Austria  furnished  him  with  the  sulyect 
of  many  excellent  poems,  but  often  placed  him  in 
difficult  situations.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talent 
for  burlesque  and  satiric  poetry.  He  composed  a 
number  of  poems  of  this  kind ;  among  others  the 
tenth  canto  of  that  singular  poem,  "  Bertoldo,  Ber- 
toldino  e  Cacasenno,"  upon  which  twenty  poets 
laboured.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  he 
returned  again  to  the  court  of  Parma,  and  gave  him- 
self up  more  freely  to  his  inclination  for  poetry.  He 
enriched  the  Italian  theatre  with  the  translation  of 
several  French  operas,  but  he  had  to  struggle  against 
the  attacks  of  criticism.  He  thus  lived  until  17GS 
a  life  of  continual  change.  Few  Italian  poets  have 
obtained  so  great  a  reputation  during  their  life, 
or  have  been  equally  celebrated  after  their  death. 
Frugoni's  poems  are  sometimes  bombastic,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  rich  in  excellent  thoughts 
and  truly  beautiful  images. 

FRY,  JOHN,  a  bookseller,  who  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  whose  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  early  English  literature  entitled 
him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  bibliographers  of  his 
day.  In  1814  he  pubhshed  a  work  entitled  "  Biblio- 
graphical Memoranda."  He  also  pubhshed  "A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Carew, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author,"  and  the  "Legends  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  other  Ancient  Poems, 
from  the  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  century."  Mr.  Fry 
died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1822,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age. 

FUENTES,  DOX  PEDRO  HENRIQUEZ  D' 
AZEVEDO,  COUNT  OF,  a  distinguished  general 
and  a  statesman,  who  was  born  at  ValladoHd  in  1560. 
He  served  his  first  campaign  in  Portugal  under  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and  in  1580,  when  the  duke  subjected 
that  kingdom  to  Philip  II.,  the  courage  and  prudence 
of  Fuentes  gained  the  confidence  of  the  general, 
who  gave  him  a  company  of  lancers.  He  gained 
equal  distinction  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Low 
Countries  under  the  great  Alexander  Farnese,  and  he 
was  afterwards  sent  on  important  embassies  to  differ- 
ent courts.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  HI.,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Milan,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  the  Italian  princes  and  republics  by  causing  them 
to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  power.  In 
1603  he  erected  a  fortress  on  a  rock  at  the  influx  of 
the  Adda  into  lake  Como,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Valteline,  called  by  his  name,  which  became  an  ob- 
ject of  great  jealousy  to  the  Orisons. 

In  the  war  with  France  in  1635,  so  unfortunate 
for  Spain,  Fuentes  again  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
Spain  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.,  and  the  minority  of  his  successor,  and 
in  1643  sent  Fuentes,  then  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
with  an  army  into  Champagne.  He  laid  siege  to 
Rocroy;  but  the  young  and  brave  duke  d'Enghien, 
afterwards  the  great  Conde,  attacked  the  besiegers, 
with  inferior  forces,  and  fell,  with  his  cavalry,  upon 
the  Spanish  infantry,  so  renowned  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.,  and  till  then  considered  invincible,  and 
destroyed  nearly  the  whole  army.  Fuentes,  severely 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
in  a  chair  into  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and  there  fell 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1643. 

FUGER,  FREDERIC  HENRY,  a  celebrated  di- 
rector of  the  imperial  picture-gallery  in  the  Belvedere 
Biography.— Vol.  I. 
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at  Vienna,  was  born  at  Heilbronn  in  1751,  where 
his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He  was  extremely  fond 
of  drawing,  even  while  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  painted  miniatures  without  assistance; 
and  the  sight  of  Audran's  Battle  of  Alexander,  after 
Lebrun,  the  lives  of  great  artists,  and  his  passion 
for  historical  reading,  determined  him  to  paint  his- 
torical subjects.  In  1774  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
was  sent  as  a  pensioner  to  Rome  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa.  After  a  dihgent  study  of  seven 
years  in  that  place,  he  went  in  1782  to  Naples, 
where  the  imperial  ambassador.  Count  Von  Lamberg, 
received  him  for  two  years  into  his  house,  during 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the 
world  his  extraordinary  talents  by  three  large  fresco 
paintings  in  the  hall  of  the  German  library  of  the 
queen,  at  Caserta  (although  he  had  never  attempted 
this  style  before),  and  by  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
queen.  He  was  in  1784  appointed  vice-director  of 
the  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Vienna.  One 
of  the  last  and  most  beautiful  of  Fiiger's  works  is 
his  John  in  the  "Wilderness,  painted  for  the  imperial 
chapel  in  1804,  for  which  he  received  1000  ducats. 
Fiiger  died  at  Vienna  in  November  1818. 

FUGGER  FAMILY.— The  founder  of  this  family 
was  John  Fugger,  a  weaver  in  the  village  of  Graben 
or  Goggingen,  not  far  from  Augsburg.  His  eldest 
son,  John,  likewise  a  weaver,  obtained  by  marriage 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Augsburg,  and  carried  on 
a  linen  trade  in  that  city,  then  an  important  com- 
mercial place.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  weavers 
who  sat  in  the  council.  He  died  in  1409.  His 
eldest  son,  Andrew,  acquired  such  great  wealth  that 
he  was  called  the  rich  Fugger.  His  line  became 
extinct  in  1583.  John's  second  son,  James,  was  the 
first  Fugger  who  owned  a  house  in  Augsburg,  and 
he  was  also  a  weaver,  but  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
commerce.  Three  of  his  sons,  Ulrich,  George,  and 
James,  extended  their  business,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  greatness  of  their  family.  They  married 
ladies  of  noble  families,  and  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  nobles  by  the  emperor  Maximilian.  The  Fuggers 
rendered  great  services  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
Maximihan,  who  was  often  in  want  of  money,  always 
found  them  ready  to  assist  him.  For  70,000  gold 
florins  he  pledged  to  them  the  county  of  Kirchberg 
and  the  lordship  of  Weissenhorn  for  ten  years,  and, 
on  eight  weeks'  notice,  they  raised  170,000  ducats 
for  the  pope  Juhus  II.,  who,  in  connexion  with  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  was  then  assisting  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  carry  on  war  against  Venice. 
James  attended  to  mining.  He  farmed  the  mines  of 
Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol,  and  became  immensely  rich. 
He  built  the  magnificent  castle  of  Fuggerau  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  died  in  1503,  and  so  high  did  he  rank  that 
the  emperor  Maximilian  attended  his  funeral  in  person. 
The  Fuggers  continued  to  work  these  mines  and 
others  in  Hungary,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia,  and  thus 
obtained  great  riches.  Ulrich  Fugger's  sons  had 
died  without  heirs;  Jam.es  had  left  no  children,  and 
thus  all  the  wealth  and  dignities  of  the  whole  family 
had  fallen  to  George,  who  had  two  sons,  Raimond 
and  Antony.  When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  held 
the  memorable  diet  of  Augsburg  in  15  30  he  lived  for  a 
year  and  a  day  in  Antony  Fugger's  splendid  house 
near  the  wine  market.  Antony  had  free  access  to  the 
proud  Spaniard,  since  his  family  often  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  the  imperial  coffers,  and  the  emperor 
relied  much  upon  their  assistance,  particularly  at 
3  B 
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the  time  of  his  expedition  to  Tunis  in  1535.  The 
emperor  raised  him  and  his  brother  Raimond  to  the 
dignity  of  counts  and  bannerets.  He  also  invested 
them  with  the  estates  of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhorn, 
which  had  been  mortgaged  to  them,  granted  them  a 
seat  among  the  counts  at  the  imperial  diet,  and  letters 
giving  them  princely  privileges. 

Hardly  five  years  after  he  gave  them  the  right  of 
striking  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  they  exercised 
five  times.  Antony  left  at  his  death  G,0()0,000  gold 
crowns,  besides  jewels  and  other  valuable  property, 
and  possessions  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  both  Indies. 
It  was  of  him  that  the  emperor  Charles,  when  view- 
ing the  royal  treasure  at  Paris,  exclaimed,  "There 
is  at  Augsburg  a  linen  weaver  who  could  pay  as 
much  as  this  with  his  own  gold."  "This  noble 
family,"  says  the  "  Mirror  of  Honour,"  "contained  in 
five  branches  forty-seven  counts  and  countesses,  and, 
including  the  other  members,  young  and  old,  about 
as  many  persons  as  the  year  has  days."  Even  while 
counts,  they  continued  their  commerce;  and  their 
wealth  became  such,  that  in  ninet3'-four  years  they 
bought  real  estates  to  the  amount  of  941,000  florins, 
and  in  17(32  owned  two  counties,  six  lordships, 
and  fifty-seven  other  estates,  besides  their  houses 
and  lands  in  and  around  Augsburg.  The  first  and 
highest  places  of  the  empire  were  held  by  them,  and 
several  princely  families  thought  themselves  ho- 
noured by  their  alliance.  They  had  collections  of 
rich  treasures  of  art  and  rare  books.  Painters  and 
musicians  were  supported,  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  liberally  patronised  by  them.  Their  houses  and 
their  gardens  exhibited  the  masterpieces  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  taste  of  those  times,  and  they  enter- 
tained their  guests  with  regal  magnificence.  When 
Charles  V.,  after  his  campaign  to  Tunis,  paid  a  visit 
to  Count  Antony,  the  latter  kindled  a  fire  of  cinna- 
mon wood  in  his  hall  with  the  emperor's  bond,  given 
him  for  an  immense  sum. 

While  we  record  the  industry,  the  prudence,  the 
honours,  and  the  influence  of  the  Fugger  family,  we 
must  not  forget  their  benevolence,  their  charity,  and 
their  zeal  to  do  good,  and  to  relieve  the  distressed 
and  needy.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  hospitals, 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions  of  every  kind, 
which  they  founded.  At  the  reformation  the  family 
took  an  active  ])art  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  contributed  much  to  its  support.  The  family 
was  divided  into  two  lines,  that  of  Raimond  and  that 
of  Antony.  Each  one  has  been  subdivided  into 
several  branches,  but  they  all  style  themselves  Counts 
of  Kirchberg  and  Weissenhoin. 

FULLER,  ANDREW,  a  dissenting  minister,  who 
was  born  in  1754,  and,  having  completed  liis  educa- 
tion, he  was  invited  to  become  the  ])astor  of  a  con- 
gregation at  Soham,  where  he  settled  for  several  years. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Kettering,  and  while  there 
wrote  and  published  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on 
Faith."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
theological  works  of  merit.     Mr.  Fuller  died  in  1815. 

FULLER,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  historian  and 
divine  of  the  churcli  of  England,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Aldwinkle  in 
Northamptonshire,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
minister,  and  was  sent  to  Queen's  College, Cambridge, 
and  greatly  signahzed  himself  by  his  application  to 
study.  He  removed  to  Sidney  College  in  the  same 
university;  and  being  chosen  minister  of  St.  Bennel's 
parish,  Cambridge,  he  became  very  popular  as  a  pul- 


pit orator.  In  1631  he  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Sid- 
ney, and  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedra^ 
of  Salisbury.  The  same  year  he  published  a  poem 
entitled  "  David's  Hainous  Sin,  Heartie  Repentance, 
and  Heavie  Punishment,"  which  was  his  first  produc- 
tion. His  "  History  of  the  Holy  War"  first  appeared 
in  1G40,  soon  after  the  publication  of  which  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  tlie 
Savoy  church  in  the  Strand.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convocation  which  met  in  1G40,  and  was  one  of 
the  select  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  new 
canons  for  the  better  government  of  the  church. 

In  1643  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  joined  the  king, 
became  chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  making  collections  relative  to  English 
history  and  antiquities.  In  1650  he  published  "A 
Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine  and  the  Conlines  thereof, 
with  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
acted  thereon,"  with  maps  and  views;  and  in  1650 
appeared  his  "Abel  Redivivus,"  consisting  of  lives  of 
religious  reformers,  martyrs,  divines,  &c.  In  1656 
he  published  the  "  Church  History  of  Britain,  from 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  year  1648  ;"  to  which 
was  subjoined  the  History  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge since  the  Conquest,  and  the  History  of  Wal- 
tham  Abbey.  In  1658  the  living  of  Cranford  in 
Middlesex  was  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  removed 
thither,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  reinstated  in  his 
prebend  of  Salisbury.  His  death  took  place  in  Au- 
gust 1661.  The  year  after  his  death  was  published 
his  principal  literary  work,  the  "Worthies  of  England" 
— a  production  valuable  alike  for  the  solid  informa- 
tion it  affords  relative  to  the  provincial  history  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  profusion  of  biographical  anec- 
dote and  acute  observation  on  men  and  manners. 
The  great  fault  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  former  com- 
positions of  Doctor  Fuller,  is  an  elaborate  display  of 
quaint  conceit,  owing,  perhaps,  more  to  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  author  than  to  the  taste  of  the  age 
in  which  he  wrote,  when  however  that  species  of  wit 
was  much  admired. 

FULTON,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  American,  who 
was  born  in  1767.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a 
jeweller,  which  business  he  relinquished  to  become  a 
painter,  and  came  to  England  to  study  under  his 
countryman  West,  with  whom  he  continued  for 
several  years.  He  afterwards  went  into  Devonshire, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  good  practical 
mechanic  of  the  name  of  Rumsey,  who  induced  him 
to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  While 
in  England  he  published  a  treatise  "  On  the  Im- 
provement of  Inland  Navigation,"  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  supersede  the  use  of  locks  on  navigable 
canals.  In  1800  Mr.  Fulton,  in  concert  with  Joel 
Barlow,  introduced  panoramas  into  Paris,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent,  and  while  in  France  formed  a 
plan  of  submarine  navigation,  which  was  not  however 
adopted.  He  then  returned  to  his  native  country  and 
employed  himself  in  the  improvement  of  steam-navi- 
gation, of  which  he  claimed  the  invention ;  and  it  is 
said  that  vexation  at  being  denied  the  credit  of  the 
discovery,  and  being  prevented  from  deriving  the 
whole  benefit  of  it,  preyed  on  his  mind  and  hastened 
liis  death,  which  took  place  in  February  1815.  In 
person  Mr.  Fulton  was  about  six  feet  high,  slender 
but  well  proportioned,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  a 
projecting  brow.  His  manners  were  easy  and  un- 
aff'ected.  His  temper  was  mild  and  his  disposition 
lively.     He  was  fond  of  society.     He  expressed  him- 
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self  with  energy,  fluencj',  and  correctness  ;  and  as  he 
owed  more  to  experience  and  reflection  than  to  books, 
his  sentiments  were  often  interesting  from  their 
originality.  In  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations 
he  was  zealous,  kind,  generous,  liberal,  and  affection- 
ate. He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but  as  it  was 
subservient  to  charity,  hospitality,  and  the  sciences. 
But  what  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  character  was 
his  calm  constancy,  his  industry,  and  that  indefati- 
gable patience  and  perseverance  which  always  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  difficulties. 


FUNES,  GREGORIO,  a  patriot  of  I.a  Plata,  who 
is  extensively  known  by  his  "  Ensayo  de  laHistoria 
Civil  del  Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayres,  y  Tucuman,"  j)ub- 
lished  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1817-  Doctor  Funes  was 
then  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cordova,  and 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution from  its  commencement.  He  became  member 
of  a  junta  assembled  at  Cordova,  which,  under  the 
instigation  of  Liniers,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution, notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  dean 
to  the  views  of  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.  In  1810 
he  was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  Cordova  to  the  con- 
gress at  Buenos  Ayres;  and  on  various  occasions 
between  that  and  the  time  of  his  death  appeared  promi- 
nent in  the  political  affairs  of  his  country.  His  bro- 
ther, Anthonio  Funes,  has  acted  a  still  more  distin- 
guished part,  having  lost  a  large  fortune  and  two 
promising  sons  in  the  contest,  and  signalized  himself 
as  governor  of  Cordova.  Doctor  Funes  appeared  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  congress  on  constitu- 
tional affairs,  which  in  June  1826  presented  their 
celebrated  report,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
central  form  of  government  for  the  republic.  This 
report  is  elaborate  and  specious,  and  exhibits  a  plau- 
sible if  not  a  conclusive  \'iew  of  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  it  advocates.  Doctor  Funes  died  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  on  the  11th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1829.  His  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  Para- 
guay, Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman,"  is  a  valuable 
work,  compiled  from  the  best  materials,  including 
many  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  adds  greatly  to 
our  stock  of  information  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

FUNK,  GODFREY  BENEDICT.— This  learned 
individual  was  born  at  Hartenstein,  in  the  coimty  of 
Schonburg,  in  1/34;  and  his  education  till  his  thir- 
teenth year  was  conducted  in  his  father's  house.  He 
was  destined  for  the  church  ;  but  the  responsibilities 
of  the  profession  appeared  to  him  too  great,  and  in 
1755  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  at  Leipsic  by 
the  advice  of  Cramer ;  but  in  the  following  year 
Cramer,  then  court  minister  at  Copenhagen,  invited 
him  into  his  house  as  a  tutor  to  his  children.  Funk 
remained  with  him  thirteen  years,  during  which 
period  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  among 
whom  was  Klopstock.  In  1769  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  royal  school  in  Magdeburg,  of  which 
he  became  rector  in   1772,  and  retained  this  office 
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forty  years.  Funk  was  one  of  the  best  of  teachers, 
taking  the  word  in  its  widest  extent ;  and  he  devoted 
him.self  so  entirely  to  his  pupils  that  he  declined  the 
honour  of  the  counsellorshij)  of  the  consistory  offered 
him  by  Frederic  the  Great,  from  fear  that  it  would 
interfere  with  his  studies.  He  died  in  June  1814. 
His  pupils  erected  a  monument  to  his  memor)',  and 
his  bust  was  placed  in  the  cathedral.  Funk  pub- 
lished several  school  books,  which  are  very  popular 
in  Germany. 

FURLONG,  THOMAS.— Tliis  eminent  Irish  poet 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  was  educated 
for  the  commercial  profession.  During  his  leisure 
hours  he  cultivated  polite  literature  with  the  most  in- 
defatigable industry,  and  long  before  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  had  become  a  contributor  to 
various  periodical  publications  in  London  and  Dub- 
lin. His  devotion  to  poetry  did  not  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  some  of  his  friends  ;  they  rebuked  the  young 
bard ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit,  and  he  wrote  a  "  Vindication  of 
Poetry,"  in  the  exordium  to  which  he  thus  addresses 
one  of  these  obtrusive  friends  : — 

"  Go  !  dotard,  go  !  and  if  it  suits  thy  mind, 
Raii^e  yonder  rocks,  and  reason  with  the  wind; 
Or,  if  its  motions  own  another's  will. 
Walk  to  the  beach,  and  hid  the  waves  be  still ; 
In  newer  orbits  let  the  planets  run. 
Or  throw  a  cloud  of  darkness  o'er  the  sun  ! 
A  measured  movement  bid  the  comets  keep. 
Or  lull  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  sleep  ! — 
Tliese  may  obey  thee,  but  the  fiery  soul 
Of  genius  owns  not,  brooks  not  thy  control." 

Shortly  after  he  published  a  didactic  poem,  entitled 
the  "  Misanthrope,"  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
"  New  Monthly  Magazine."  In  1822  he  projected 
the  "  New  Irish  Magazine,"  and  in  1825,  when  the 
"  Morning  Register"  was  started,  he  was  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  clever  parodies.  At  length  Mr. 
Furlong  commenced  the  translation  of  the  songs 
of  the  celebrated  Irish  bard,  Carolin,  and  we  subjoin 
a  few  lines  of  the  original  of  the  far-famed  song  of 
"  Molly  Astore,"  as  translated  by  Mr.  Furlong.  It  is 
from  the  "  Irish  Minstrelsy  :" — 

"  Oh  !  Mary  dear,  bright  peerless  flower, 
Pride  of  the  plains  of  Nair  ; 
Behold  me  droop,  through  each  dull  hour,  . 

In  soul-consuming  care. 
In  friends,  in  wine,  where  joy  was  found. 

No  joy  I  now  can  see ; 
But  still  where  pleasure  reigns  around, 
1  sigh — and  think  of  thee." 

Mr.  Furlong  died  early  in  1827. 

FUSELI,  HENRY.— This  distinguished  Swiss 
artist  was  born  in  1739,  and  was  intended  for  the 
church.  In  order  that  he  might  be  duly  qualifiel  for 
the  sacred  office  to  which  he  was  destined,  his  father 
placed  him  in  the  Academical  Gymnasium.  Here 
he  became  a  fellow-student  in  theology  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Lavater,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship 
that  lasted  until  death,  and  that  was  then  transferred 
to  Lavater's  son  with  unabated  fervour.  It  was  here 
also  that  he  began  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  in  which  he  soon  became  so  great 
a  proficient  as  to  read  Shakspeare  \vith  ease,  and  to 
translate  "  Macbeth"  into  (ierman.  He  subsequently 
translated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  letters 
into  German.  About  this  period  an  event  occurred 
which  proved  that  the  characteristic  energy  of  his 
mind  was  already  powerfully  developing  itself.  Fv. 
seli  and  Lavater  had  heard  much  of  the  acts  of  in- 
justice committed  by  a  ruling  magistrate  in  one  o." 
the  bailiwicks  of  Zurich.  But  although  the  coin- 
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plaints  of  his  conduct  became  daily  louder,  and  his 
guilt  more  evident,  yet  it  seemed  difficult  to  obtain 
redress,  as  the  burgomaster  of  Zurich  was  his  father- 
in-law.      Fuseli  and  his  friend  first  addressed  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  unjust  magistrate,  contain- 
ing a  list  of  his  offences,  and  threatening  a  public 
accusation  unless  he  gave  immediate  satisfaction  to 
those  whom  he  had  plundered.     No  notice  having 
been  taken  of  this  letter,  the  two  friends  made  their 
complaint  pubhc  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Tlie  Un- 
just Magistrate,  or  the   Complaint   of  a  Patriot," 
which  was  printed  and  introduced  into  the  houses  of 
the   principal   members   of  the  government.      The 
business  was  at  length  taken  up  by  the  council  at 
Zurich,  a  rigorous  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the 
authors  of  the  complaint  were  called  upon  to  make 
themselves  known.     Lavater  and  Fuseli  immediately 
stepped  forward  and  boldly  avowed  what  they  had 
written.      The  magistrate,  however,  did  not  await 
the  issue  of  the  enquiry,  but  absconded. 

Accompanied  by  his  friend  Lavater,  Fuseli  after- 
wards repaired  to  Vienna,  and  then  to  Berlin,  where 
they  both  placed  themselves  under  the  instructions 
of  the  learned  professor  Sulzer,  the  author  of  a  cele- 
brated "  Lexicon  of  the  Fine  Arts."  The  ready  and 
apprehensive  talent  which  Fuseli  discovered,  and  the 
intimate  acquaintance  that  he  had  acquired  with  the 
English  language,  induced  Sulzer  to  select  him  as  a 
person  admirably  qualified  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
design  which  he  and  other  learned  men  had  formed 
of  opening  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
literati  of  Germany  and  that  of  England.  Added 
to  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  undertaking,  young 
Fuseli,  who,  constant  to  his  early  attachment,  derived 
from  his  pencil  all  the  amusement  of  his  leisure,  had 
made  several  drawings — among  the  rest  Macbeth, 
and  Lear  and  Cordelia — for  Sir  Robert  Smith,  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  Prussian  court;  who, 
pleased  with  his  genius,  treated  him  with  marked 
kindness,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  visit 
England. 

Mr.  Fuseb  was  well  received  in  this  country,  and 
among  the  men  of  genius  and  talents  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  upon  his  arrival  in  London  was  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  On  showing  several  of  his  draw- 
ings to  Sir  Joshua,  that  profound  judge  of  the  art 
enquired  how  long  he  had  been  returned  from  Italy, 
and  expressed  great  surprise  at  hearing  that  he  had 
never  before  been  out  of  Switzerland.  The  president 
would  occasionally  beg  from  him  some  of  his  little 
sketches,  and  was  so  much  struck  at  the  conception 
and  power  displayed  in  these  efforts,  that  at  last  he 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "Young  man,  were  I 
the  author  of  those  drawings,  and  were  offered  ten 
thousand  a  year  not  to  practise  as  an  artist,  I  would 
reject  the  proposal  with  contempt."  This  unequivo- 
cal opinion,  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter,  at  a 
moment  when  Fuseli  was  balancing  with  respect  to 
his  future  career,  decided  it.  He  had  been  offered  a 
living  if  he  would  take  orders,  but  he  now  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  whole  life  to  painting. 

The  state  of  the  arts  in  England,  at  the  period  to 
which  we  are  now  adverting,  was  such  that  no  young 
historical  painter  could  enjoy  the  means  of  bene- 
ficial study.  Fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  fountains  of  excellence  in  the  arduous 
profession  which  he  had  undertaken,  Mr.  Fuseli  re- 
solved to  go  to  Italy.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1770, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Armstrong,  he  embarked 
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for  Leghorn.  The  vessel  was  however  driven  ashore  at 
Genoa,  and  thence  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Rome. 
While  in  Italy  Mr.  Fuseli  of  course  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  Englishmen  of  rank  and  talent 
who  visited  that  country ;  among  the  rest  with  Lord 
Rivers,  who  was  his  warm  friend  through  life.     Mr. 
Fuseli,  after  a  residence  abroad  of  above  eight  years, 
again  turned  his  thoughts  to  England,  whither  the 
invitations  of  men  well  known  for  their  love  of  the 
arts  forcibly  attracted  him.     He  left  Italy  in  1778. 
He  first  went  to  Zurich,  Avhere  he  remained  for  six 
months  with  his  family,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
England  in  the  year  1779.     On  his  arrival  he  found 
himself  without  a  rival  as  a  connoisseur  in  art,  and  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  own  productions. 
It  appears  by  the  list  of  pictures  sent  by  Mr.  Fuseli 
to  the  e.xhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  several 
of  his  works  appeared  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  years 
1780  and  1781.    But  the  first  picture  which  brought 
him  into  great  public  notice  was  the  Nightmare, 
which  was  exhibited  in  1782.     The  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  genius  which  it  evinced  was  universally 
felt,  and  perhaps  no   single  picture   ever  made   a 
greater  impression  in   this  country.      A   very  fine 
mezzotinto  engraving  of  it  was  scraped  by  John 
Raphael  Smith,  and  so  popular  did  the  print  become, 
that   although    Mr.    Fuseli    received    only   twenty 
guineas  for  the   picture,   the  pubUsher  made   five 
hundred  by  his  speculation. 

In  1799  Mr.  Fuseli  was  appointed  professor  of 
painting  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  immediately 
began  the  composition  of  three  lectures,  his  profes- 
sional avocations  not  permitting  him  to  prepare  more 
at  that  time  ;  which  lectures — the  first  on  ancient 
art,  the  second  on  modern  art,  and  the  third  on 
invention — were  delivered  with  great  effect  at  Somer- 
set House  in  March  1801,  and  were  pubUshed  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  with  a  dedication  to 
William  Lock,  Esq.,  of  Norbury  Park,  Surrey.  He 
held  this  office  until  the  year  1804,  when  Mr.  Fuseh, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilton,  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  there  being  a  standing 
order  of  the  institution  that  no  member  should  enjoy 
two  offices  in  it  at  the  same  time,  he  resigned  the 
professorship. 

During  his  long  life  Mr.  Fuseli  generally  enjoyed 
excellent  health.  His  only  complaint  was  an  occa- 
sional tendency  to  water  in  the  chest,  which  he  al- 
ways removed  by  the  use  of  digitalis.  "  I  have  been 
a  very  happy  man,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "for 
I  have  been  always  well,  and  always  employed  in 
doing  what  I  liked."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  countess  of  Guildford  at  Put- 
ney Hill.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  fatal  event, 
he  was  engaged  to  dine  with  his  early,  admired,  and 
admiring  friend,  Mr.  Rogers  the  poet,  to  meet  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  and  his  attached  friend  and  half- 
pupil  Mr.  W.  Young  Ottley ;  but,  ha^-ing  taken  a 
short  walk  in  the  garden  at  Putney  Hill,  and  feeling 
himself  a  little  indisposed.  Lady  Guildford  persuaded 
him  to  send  an  apology,  which  he  rather  reluctantly 
did.  His  illness,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  for  he  had 
no  particular  disorder,  lasted  only  five  days.  He 
was  attended  by  Sir  Alexander  Crichton  and  Dr. 
Holland,  but  nature  was  evidently  giving  way,  and 
all  medical  skill  proved  unavailing.  To  the  last  he 
retained  the  perfect  possession  of  his  facilities,  and 
his  mind  was  as  vigorous  and  alert  as  at  any  former 
period  of  his  life.     On  Mr.  Knowles,  who  had  been 
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his  daily  visitor  from  the  commencement  of  his  in- 
disposition, calUng  to  see  him  the  eveninj^  previous 
to  his  decease,  Mr.  Fuseh  said  to  him,  "My  frif^nd, 
I  am  going  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns." It  being  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  always  in 
active  preparation,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  at  the 
time  peculiarly  engaged  at  Somerset  House,  but  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  pay  those  kind  attentions 
to  his  dying  friend,  the  value  of  which  at  such  a 
moment  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  appreciate. 
Mr.  Fuseli  expired  without  pain  on  the  l6th  of 
April,  1825. 

Of  Mr.  FuseU's  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  his  art,  and  of  the  energetic  and  com- 
prehensive manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
communicate  that  knowledge  to  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  they  only  can  adequately  judge  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  his  auditors ;  but  the 
following  introduction  to  his  last  series  of  lectures 
may  convey  to  others  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  and  of  the  power  of  his  English  style  of 
composition. 

Mr.  Fuseli  commences  by  observing  that  "  It  can- 
not be  considered  as  superfluous  or  assuming  to  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  succinct  characteristic  sketch 
of  the  principal  technic  instruction,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  we  possess ;  I  say  a  sketch,  for  an 
elaborate  and  methodical  survey,  or  a  plan  well  di- 
gested and  strictly  followed,  would  demand  a  volume. 
These  observations,  less  wTitten  for  the  man  of  letters 
and  cultivated  taste  than  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  inform  himself  of  the  history  and  progress  of  his 
art,  are  to  direct  him  to  the  sources  from  which  my 
principles  are  deduced,  to  enable  him,  by  comparing 
my  authors  with  myself,  to  judge  how  far  the  theory 
which  I  deliver  may  be  depended  upon  as  genuine, 
or  ought  to  be  rejected  as  erroneous  or  false.  Tlie 
works  or  fragments  of  works  which  we  possess  are 
either  purely  elementary,  critically  historical,  bio- 
graphic, or  mixed  up  of  all  three.  On  the  books 
purely  elementary,  the  van  of  which  is  led  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  and  Albert  Durer,  and  the  rear  by 
Gherard  Lairesse,  as  the  principles  which  they  detail 
must  be  supposed  to  be  already  in  the  student's  pos- 
session, or  are  occasionally  interwoven  with  the 
topics  of  the  lectures,  I  shall  not  expatiate,  but  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  historically  critical  writers, 
who  consist  of  all  the  ancients  yet  remaining,  Pau- 
sanias  excepted. 

"  We  may  thank  destiny  that  in  the  general  wreck 
of  ancient  art  a  sufficient  number  of  entire  and  muti- 
lated monuments  have  escaped  the  savage  rage  of 
barbarous  conquest,  and  the  still  more  savage  hand 
of  superstition,  not  only  to  prove  that  the  principles 
which  we  deliver  formed  the  body  of  ancient  art,  but 
to  furnish  us  with  their  standard  of  style.  For  if  we 
had  nothing  to  rely  on  to  prove  its  existence  than  the 
historic  and  critical  information  left  us,  such  is  the 
chaos  of  assertion  and  contradiction,  such  the  chrono- 
logic confusion  and  dissonance  of  dates,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  guide  us  through  the  laby- 
rinth, and  the  whole  would  assume  a  fabulous  aspect. 
Add  to  this  the  occupation  and  character  of  the 
writers,  not  one  of  them  a  professional  man.  For 
the  rules  of  Parrhasius,  the  volumes  of  Pamphilus, 
Apelles,  Metrodorus,  all  irrecoverably  lost,  we  must 
rely  on  the  hasty  compilations  of  a  warrior,  or  the 
incidental  remarks  of  an  orator,  Pliny  and  Quintilian. 


Pliny,  authoritative  in  his  verdicts,  a  Roman  in  de- 
cision, was  rather  desirous  of  knowing  much  than  of 
knowing  well ;  the  other,  though,  as  appears,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste,  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  own 
art  to  allow  ours  more  than  a  rajiid  glance.  In  Pliny 
it  is  necessary,  and  for  an  artist  not  very  difficult, 
to  distinguish  when  he  speaks  from  himself,  and 
when  he  delivers  an  extract,  however  short ;  when- 
ever he  does  the  first,  he  is  seldom  able  to  separate 
the  kernel  from  the  husk ;  he  is  credulous,  irrelevant, 
ludicrous.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the  Doryphorus 
of  Polycletus,  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles,  the  Demos 
of  Parrhasius,  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  provoke  his  ad- 
miration in  no  greater  degree  than  the  cord  drawm 
over  the  horns  and  muzzle  of  the  bull  in  the  group 
of  Amphion,  Zetus,  and  Antiopa;  the  spires  and 
winding  of  the  serpent  in  that  of  the  Laocoon  ;  the 
effect  of  the  foam  from  the  sponge  of  Protogenes, 
the  partridge  in  his  Jalysus,  the  grapes  that  imposed 
on  the  birds,  and  the  curtain  which  deceived  Zeuxis. 
Such  is  Phny  when  he  speaks  from  himself,  or  per- 
haps from  the  hints  of  some  dilettante  ;  but  when  he 
delivers  an  extract,  his  information  is  not  only  essen- 
tial and  important,  but  expressed  by  the  most  ap- 
propriate words.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  glazing 
method  of  Apelles,  in  which,  as  Rejmolds  has  ob- 
served, he  speaks  the  language  of  an  artist ;  such  is 
what  he  says  of  the  matter  in  which  Protogenes  em- 
bodied his  colours,  though  it  may  require  the  prac- 
tice of  an  artist  to  penetrate  his  meaning.  No 
sculptor  could  describe  better  in  many  words  than 
he  does  in  one,  the  manceu^Te  by  which  Nicias  gave 
the  decided  line  of  correctness  to  the  models  of 
Praxiteles  ;  the  word  circumlitio,  shaping,  rounding 
the  moist  clay  with  the  finger,  is  evidently  a  term  of 
art.  Thus  when  he  describes  the  method  of  Pausius, 
who,  in  painting  a  sacrifice,  foreshortened  the  bull, 
and  threw  his  shade  on  part  of  the  surrounding 
crowd,  he  throws  before  us  the  depth  of  the  scenery 
and  its  forcible  chiaro-scuro ;  nor  is  he  less  happy, 
at  least  in  my  opinion,  when  he  translates  the  deep 
aphorism  by  which  Eupompus  directed  Lysippus  to 
recur  to  nature,  and  animate  the  rigid  form  with  the 
air  of  life. 

"  In  his  dates  he  seldom  errs,  and  sometimes  ad- 
justs or  corrects  the  errors  of  Greek  chronology, 
though  not  with  equal  attention ;  for,  whilst  he  ex- 
poses the  impropriety  of  ascribing  to  Polycletus  a 
statue  of  Hephestion,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  who 
lived  a  century  after  him,  he  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  repeat  that  Erynna,  the  contemporary  of 
Sappho,  who  lived  nearly  as  many  years  before  him, 
celebrated  in  her  poems  a  work  of  his  friend  and 
fellow-scholar,  Myron  of  Eleutherse.  His  text  is  at 
the  same  time  so  deplorably  mutilated  that  it  often 
defies  conjecture  and  interpretation.  Still,  from 
what  is  genuine,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  con- 
denses in  a  few  chapters  the  contents  of  volumes, 
and  fills  the  whole  atmosphere  of  art.  Whatever  he 
tells,  whether  the  most  puerile  legend  or  the  best 
attested  fact,  he  tells  with  dignity. 

"  Of  QuintUian,  whose  information  is  all  relative 
to  style,  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  twelfth  book, 
passage  on  expression  in  the  eleventh,  and  scattered 
fragments  of  obsen-ations  analogous  to  the  process 
of  his  own  art,  is  all  that  we  possess ;  but  what  he 
says,  though  comparatively  small  in  bulk  with  what 
we  have  of  Pliny,  leaves  us  to  wish  for  more.  His 
review  of  the  revolutions  of  style  in  painting,  from 
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Polygnotus  to  Apelles,  and  in  sculpture  from  Phidias 
to  Lysippus,  is  succinct  and  rapid ;  but  though  so 
rapid  and  succinct,  every  word  is  poised  by  charac- 
teristic precision,  and  can  only  be  the  result  of  long 
and  judicious  enquiry,  and,  perhaps,  even  minute 
examination.  His  theory  and  taste  savour  neither 
of  the  antiquary  nor  the  mere  dilettante  ;  he  neither 
dwells  on  the  infancy  of  art  with  doting  fondness, 
nor  melts  its  essential  and  solid  principles  in  the 
crucibles  of  merely  curious  or  voluptuous  execution. 

"  Still  less  in  volume,  and  still  less  intentional, 
are  the  short  but  important  observations  on  the 
})rinciples  of  art  and  the  epochs  of  style  scattered 
over  nearly  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  but  chiefly  his 
"  Orator  and  Rhetoric  Institutions."  Some  of  his 
introductions  to  these  books  might  furnish  the  classic 
scenery  of  Poussin  with  figures ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  had  as  little  native  taste  for  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  even  less  than  he  had  taste  for 
poetry,  he  had  a  conception  of  nature ;  and,  with  his 
usual  acumen,  comparing  the  principles  of  one  art 
with  those  of  another,  frequently  scattered  useful 
hints,  or  made  pertinent  observations.  For  many  of 
these  he  might  probalily  be  indebted  to  Hortensius, 
with  whom,  though  his  rival  in  eloquence,  he  lived 
on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  who  was  a  man  of  de- 
clared taste,  and  one  of  the  first  collectors  of  the  time. 

"  Pausanias,  the  Cappadocian,  was  certainly  no 
critic,  and  his  credulity  is  at  least  equal  to  his  curi- 
osity; he  is  often  little  more  than  a  nomenclator, 
and  the  indiscriminate  chronicler  of  legitimate  tradi- 
tion and  legendary  trash ;  but  the  minute  and  scru- 
pulous diligence  with  which  he  examined  what  fell 
under  his  own  eye,  amply  makes  up  for  what  he  may 
want  of  method  or  of  judgment.  His  description  of 
the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  and  of  the 
Jupiter  of  Phidias  at  Olympia,  are  perhaps  superior 
to  all  that  might  have  been  given  by  men  of  more 
assuming  powers — mines  of  information,  and  ines- 
timable legacies  to  our  arts.  The  Heroics  of  the 
elder,  and  the  Eicones,  or  Picture  Galleries,  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Philostratus,  though,  perhaps,  not 
expressly  WTitten  for  the  artist,  and  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct,  cannot  be  sufficiently  consulted  by 
the  epic  or  dramatic  artist.  The  Heroics  furnish  the 
standard  of  form  and  habits  for  the  Grecian  and 
Troic  warriors,  from  Protesilaus  to  Paris  and  Euphor- 
bus  ;  and  he  who  wshes  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  limits  the  ancients  prescribed  to  invention,  and 
the  latitude  they  allowed  to  expression,  will  find  no 
better  guide  than  an  attentive  survey  of  the  subjects 
displayed  in  their  galleries." 

FUX,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated  contrapun- 
tist and  composer  of  sacred  and  theatrical  music 
during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Leopold  I.,  Joseph 
I.,  and  Charles  VI.  He  was  born  in  Stiria  about 
the  year  I66O.  Charles  VI.  esteemed  him  so  much 
as  to  cause  him  when  an  old  man  to  be  carried  on  a 
litter  from  Vienna  to  Prague  in  1723  to  superintend 
an  opera  at  the  coronation  festival.  Fux  had  great 
influence  on  the  musical  taste  of  his  time  by  his  com- 
positions ;  and  his  sacred  music  is  still  esteemed, 
particularly  a  missa  canonica,  which  was  published 
in  Leipsic. 

FYT,  JOHN,  a  Dutch  painter,  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1625.  His  subjects  were  chiefly  game,  beasts, 
birds,  fruits,  flowers,  and  bass-reliefs.  He  painted 
much  with  Rubens,  James  Jordaens,  and  WiUebort ; 
and  his  pencil  was  so  prolific  that  almost  every  im- 


portant collection  of  paintings  has  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions. His  drawing  is  highly  natural,  and  yet 
elegant ;  his  colouring,  glowing  and  vigorous ;  the 
colours,  especially  in  the  light,  laid  on  richly.  He  was 
also  distinguished  for  skill  in  the  art  of  etching.  He 
published  in  16-42  two  series  of  representations  of 
animals.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  accurately  known. 

GABLER,  JOHN  PHILIP,  a  classical  scholar, 
who  was  l)orn  in  1753,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
where  his  father  was  actuary.  After  having  become 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages  and  classical 
literature,  with  Wolfs  philosophy  and  Baumgar- 
ten's  theology,  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena  in 
1772.  In  1783  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  gjTnnasium  at  Dortmund,  and  two  years  after 
he  received  a  professorship  in  Altdorf  In  1804  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  where 
in  1812,  after  the  death  of  Griesbach,  he  came  into 
the  office  of  first  theological  lecturer,  and  died  in 
February  1826.  In  his  ^v^itings,  which  are  principally 
devoted  to  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  showed  himself  an  acute  reasoner  and 
a  profound  scholar,  free  from  prejudice,  every  where 
following  his  convictions ;  as,  for  instance,  in  his 
"  System  of  Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  "  Theological  Journal,"  which  he  published 
originally  with  Hanlein,  Ammon,  and  Paul,  but  sub- 
sequently alone,  contained,  from  1796  to  181 1,  a  series 
of  valuable  essays  of  the  most  distinguished  \\Titers 
in  the  theological  department.  His  programmas  and 
dissertations  are  mostly  of  an  earlier  period. 

GABRIELLI,  CATHERINE,  a  very  eminent  Ita- 
lian vocalist,  who  was  born  at  Rome  in  1730.  She 
was  a  pupil  of  Porpora  and  Metastasio,  and  was  famed 
for  her  astonishing  musical  powers.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman,  Brydone  thus  speaks  in  his  "  Tour 
through  Sicily  and  Malta ;"  and  as  it  is  the  only  ac- 
count that  has  been  preserved  of  her  vocal  powers 
when  in  their  zenith,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  a 
few  details : — "  The  first  woman  is  Gabrielli,  who 
is  certainly  the  greatest  singer  in  the  world;  and 
those  that  sing  on  the  same  theatre  with  her  must 
be  capital,  othenvise  they  never  can  be  attended  to. 
This  indeed  has  been  the  fate  of  all  the  performers, 
except  Pacherotti,  and  he  too  gave  himself  up  for 
lost  on  hearing  her  performance.  It  happened  to 
be  an  air  of  execution  exactly  adapted  to  her 
voice,  in  which  she  exerted  herself  in  so  astonishing 
a  manner,  that  before  it  was  half  done  poor  Pache- 
rotti burst  out  a- crying,  and  ran  in  behind  the  scenes, 
lamenting  that  he  had  dared  to  appear  on  the  same 
stage  with  so  wonderful  a  singer,  where  his  small 
talents  must  not  only  be  lost,  but  where  he  must  ever 
be  accused  of  presumption,  which  he  hoped  was 
foreign  to  his  character.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
they  could  prevail  on  him  to  appear  again  ;  but  from 
an  applause  well  merited,  both  from  his  talents  and 
his  modesty,  he  soon  began  to  pluck  up  a  little  cou- 
rage ;  and  in  the  singing  of  a  tender  air  addressed  to 
Gabrielli  in  the  character  of  a  lover,  even  she  herself, 
as  well  as  the  audience,  is  said  to  have  been  moved. 
The  performance  of  Gabrielli  is  so  generally  known 
and  admired,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  to 
you  on  that  subject.  Her  wonderful  execution  and 
volubility  of  voice  have  long  been  the  admiration  of 
Italy,  and  has  even  obhged  them  to  invent  a  new  term 
to  express  it ;  and  would  she  exert  herself  as  much  to 
please  as  to  astonish,  she  might  almost  perform  the 
wonders  that  have  been  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  Ti- 
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rnotheus ;  but  it  happens,  luckily  perhaps  fur  the 
repose  of  mankind,  that  her  caprice  is,  if  possible, 
even  greater  than  her  talents,  and  has  made  her  still 
more  contemptible  than  these  have  made  her  cele- 
brated. By  this  means  her  character  has  often  proved 
a  sufficient  antidote  both  to  the  charms  of  her  voice 
and  those  of  her  person,  which  are  indeed  almost 
equally  jwwerful;  but  if  these  had  been  united  to  the 
qualities  of  a  modest  and  an  amiable  mind,  she  must 
have  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  world.  However, 
with  all  her  faults  she  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous 
siren  of  modern  times,  and  has  made  more  conquests 
I  suppose  than  any  one  woman  breathing.  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that,  contrary  to  the  generaUty  of  her 
profession,  she  is  by  no  means  selfish  or  mercenary, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  given  many  singular  proofs 
of  generosity  or  disinterestedness.  .She  is  very  rich 
from  the  bounty,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  last  emperor, 
who  was  fond  of  having  her  at  Vienna ;  but  she  was 
at  last  banished  that  city,  as  she  has  likewise  been 
most  of  those  in  Italy,  from  the  broils  and  squabbles 
that  her  intriguing  spirit,  perhaps  still  more  than  her 
beauty,  had  excited. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  anecdotes  concerning 
her  that  would  not  make  an  uaentertaining  volume. 
Although  she  is  considerably  upwards  of  thirty,  on 
the  stage  she  scarcely  appears  to  be  eighteen ;  and 
this  art  of  appearing  young  is  none  of  the  most  con- 
temptible she  possesses.  A\1ien  she  is  in  good  hu- 
mour and  really  chooses  to  exert  herself,  there  is 
nothing  in  music  I  have  ever  heard  to  be  compared 
to  her  performance,  for  she  sings  to  the  heart  as  well 
as  to  tlie  fancy  when  she  pleases,  and  she  then  com- 
mands every  passion  with  unbounded  sway.  But 
she  is  seldom  capable  of  exercising  these  wonderful 
powers ;  and  her  caprice  and  her  talents  exerting 
themselves  by  turns,  have  given  her  all  her  life  the 
singular  fate  of  becoming  alternately  an  object  of  ad- 
miration and  contempt.  Her  powers  in  acting  and 
reciting  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  her  singing  ; 
sometimes  a  few  words  in  the  recitative,  with  a  simple 
accompaniment  only,  produce  an  effect  that  I  have 
never  been  sensible  of  from  any  other  performer,  and 
inclines  me  to  believe  what  Rousseau  advances  on 
this  branch  of  music,  which  with  us  is  so  much  de- 
spised. She  owes  much  of  her  merit  to  the  instruc- 
tion she  received  from  Metastasio,  particularly  in 
acting  and  reciting ;  and  he  allows  that  she  does  more 
justice  to  his  operas  than  any  other  actress  that  ever 
attempted  them.  Her  caprice  is  so  fixed  and  stubborn 
that  neither  interest,  nor  flattery,  nor  threats,  nor 
punishments,  have  the  least  power  over  it ;  and  it  ap- 
j)ears  that  treating  her  with  respect  or  contempt  has 
an  equal  tendency  to  increase  it.  It  is  seldom  that 
she  condescends  to  exert  these  wonderful  talents ; 
but  most  particularly  if  she  imagines  that  such  an 
exertion  is  expected.  And  instead  of  singing  her 
airs  as  other  actresses  do,  for  the  most  part  she  only 
hums  them  over,  a  mezza  voce  ;  and  no  art  whatever 
is  capable  of  making  her  sing  when  she  does  not 
choose  it.  The  viceroy,  who  is  fond  of  music,  has 
tried  every  method  with  her  to  no  purpose.  Some 
time  ago  he  gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  principal  no- 
bility of  Palermo,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Gabrielli 
to  be  of  the  party.  Every  other  person  arrived  at  the 
hour  of  invitation.  The  viceroy  ordered  dinner  to  be 
put  back,  and  sent  to  let  her  know  that  the  company 
waited  her.  The  messenger  found  her  reading  in 
bed.     She  said  she  was  sorry  for  having  made  the 


company  wait,  and  begged  he  would  make  her  apo 
logy,  but  that  really  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  en- 
gagement. The  viceroy  would  have  forgiven  this 
piece  of  insolence,  but  when  the  company  came  to 
the  opera,  Gabrielli  repeated  her  part  with  the  most 
perfect  neghgence  and  indifference,  and  sung  all  her 
airs  in  what  they  call  sotto  voce,  that  is,  so  low  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  heard.  The  \iceroy  was  oflfended; 
but  as  he  is  a  good-tempered  man  he  was  loth  to 
make  use  of  authority  :  but  at  last,  by  a  perseverance 
in  this  insolent  stubbornness,  she  obliged  him  to 
threaten  her  with  punishment  in  case  she  any  longer 
refused  to  sing.  On  this  she  grew  more  obstinate 
than  ever,  declaring  that  force  and  authority  should 
never  succeed  with  her, — that  he  might  make  her  cry, 
but  that  he  never  could  make  her  sing.  The  viceroy 
then  sent  her  to  prison,  where  she  remained  twelvt 
days ;  during  which  time  she  gave  magnificent  en- 
tertainments every  day,  paid  the  debts  of  all  the  poo. 
prisoners,  and  distributed  large  sums  in  charity. 
The  viceroy  was  obliged  to  give  up  struggling  with 
her,  and  she  was  at  last  set  at  liberty  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  poor.  Luckily  for  us,  she  is  at  pre- 
sent in  good  humour,  and  sometimes  exerts  herself 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  She  says  she  has  several 
times  been  on  terms  with  the  managers  of  our  opera, 
but  thinks  she  shall  never  be  able  to  pluck  up  reso- 
lution enough  to  go  to  England.  What  do  you 
think  is  her  reason  ?  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one. 
She  says  she  cannot  command  her  caprice,  but  for 
the  most  part  that  it  commands  her ;  and  that  there 
she  could  have  no  opportunity  of  indulging  it.  '  For,' 
says  she,  '  were  I  to  take  it  into  my  head  not  to  sing, 
I  am  told  the  people  there  would  certainly  mob  me, 
and  perhaps  break  my  bones  ;  now  I  like  to  sleep  in 
a  sound  skin,  although  it  should  even  be  in  a  prison.* 
She  alleges  too,  that  it  is  not  always  caprice  that  pre- 
vents her  from  singing,  but  that  it  often  depends 
upon  physical  causes.  And  this  indeed  I  can  readily 
believe ;  for  that  wonderful  flexibility  of  voice  that 
runs  with  such  rapidity  and  neatness  through  the 
most  minute  divisions,  and  produces  almost  instanta- 
neously so  great  a  variety  of  modulation,  must  surely 
depend  on  the  very  nicest  tones  of  the  fibres.  And 
if  these  are  in  the  smallest  degree  relaxed,  or  their 
elasticity  diminished,  how  is  it  possible  that  their 
contractions  and  expansions  can  so  readily  obey  the 
will  as  to  produce  these  etTects  ?  The  opening  of  the 
glottis  which  forms  the  voice  is  extremely  small,  and 
in  every  variety  of  tone  its  diameter  must  suffer  a 
sensible  change,  for  the  same  diameter  must  ever 
produce  the  same  tone.  So  wonderfully  minute  are 
its  contractions  and  dilatations,  that  Dr.  Keil  I  think 
comjiutes  that  in  some  voices  its  opening,  not  more 
than  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  is  divided  into  upwards  of 
1200  parts,  the  different  sound  of  every  one  of  which 
is  perceptible  to  an  exact  ear.  Now  what  a  nice  ten- 
sion of  fibres  must  this  require !  I  should  imagine 
even  the  most  minute  change  in  the  air  must  cause  a 
sensible  difference,  and  that  in  our  foggy  climate  the 
fibres  Vv'ould  be  in  danger  of  losing  this  wonderful 
sensibility,  or  at  least  that  they  would  very  often  be 
put  out  of  tune.  It  is  not  the  same  case  with  an 
ordinary  voice,  where  the  variety  of  divisions  run 
through,  and  the  volubility  with  which  they  are  ex- 
ecuted, bear  no  proportion  to  those  of  a  Gabrielli." 

GabrieUi,  nevertheless,  came  to  England  in  the 
season  of  1775-1776,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  amongst  other 
more  minute  particulars,  speaks  of  her  as  follows : 
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"  Caterina  Gabrielli  was  called  early  in  life  La  Cua- 
chetina,  being  the  daughter  of  a  cardinal's  cook  at 
Rome.  She  had  however  no  indications  of  low  birth 
in  her  countenance  or  deportment,  which  had  all  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.  Her  reputa- 
tion was  so  great  before  her  arrival  in  England,  for 
singing  and  caprice,  that  the  public  expecting  per- 
haps too  much  of  both,  was  unwilling  to  allow 
her  due  praise  in  her  performance,  and  too  liberal  in 
ascribing  every  thing  she  said  to  pride  and  insolence. 
It  having  been  reported  that  she  often  feigned  sick- 
ness, and  sung  ill  when  she  was  able  to  sing  well,  few 
were  willing  to  allow  she  could  be  sick,  or  that  she 
ever  sung  her  best  while  she  was  here.  Her  voice, 
though  of  an  exquisite  quality,  was  not  very  power- 
ful. As  an  actress,  though  of  low  stature,  there  were 
such  grace  and  dignity  in  her  gestures  and  deport- 
ment as  caught  every  unprejudiced  eye ;  indeed  she 
filled  the  stage  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  so  much  that  they  could  look  at  nothing 
else  while  she  was  in  view.  Her  freaks  and  espiegle- 
ries,  which  had  fixed  her  reputation,  seem  to  have 
been  very  much  subdued  before  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. In  conversation  she  seemed  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  best  bred  virtuosa  with  whom  I  had  ever 
conversed,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  music,  but  on 
every  subject  concerning  which  a  well-educated 
female,  who  had  seen  the  world,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  obtained  information.  She  had 
been  three  years  in  Russia  previous  to  her  arrival  in 
England,  during  which  time  no  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual characters,  national  manners,  or  court  eti- 
quette, had  escaped  her  observation.  In  youth  her 
beauty  and  caprice  had  occasioned  a  universal  deli- 
rium among  her  young  countrymen,  and  there  were 
still  remains  of  both  sufficiently  powerful,  while  she 
was  in  England,  to  render  credible  their  former 
influence." 

The  period  of  Gabrielli's  death  is  uncertain ;  but 
she  retained  her  vocal  powers  to  extreme  old  age. 

GADSDEN,  CHRISTOPHER,  heutenant-gover- 
nor  of  South  Carolina,  was  born  in  the  year  1724.  In 
1765  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from  his 
colony  to  the  congress  which  was  convened  at  New 
York  in  October  of  that  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  against  the  stamp  act,  and  he  was  perhaps 
the  first  man  in  South  Carolina  who  foresaw  and 
foretold  the  \'iews  of  the  British  government;  and 
when  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed  he  did  not,  like 
most  of  his  fellow-citizens,  permit  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  this  measure,  but  continued  to  urge  the 
impossibility  of  a  reconciliation.  In  17'"4  he  was 
again  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  legislature  of  the  province  for  his 
services,  on  [his  return  two  years  afterwards.  In 
1780,  some  months  subsequently  to  the  capitulation 
of  Charleston,  during  the  whole  of  the  siege  of  which 
he  remained  within  the  lines,  he  was  taken  out  of  his 
bed  and  transported  to  St.  Augustine  in  a  guard- 
ship,  together  with  most  of  the  civil  and  military 
oflScers,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  prisoners  on 
parole.  At  St.  Augustine  he  bore  a  rigorous  con- 
finement in  the  castle  rather  than  accept  the  parole 
that  was  there  ofFei'ed  to  him,  or,  in  his  own  words, 
enter  into  a  new  contract  with  men  who  had  once 
deceived  him.  In  1782  he  was  elected  governor  of 
the  state,  but  declined  the  office  on  the  ground  of 
being  incapacitated  by  his  age  and  infirmities  from 
discharging  its  duties  with  the  vigour  which  the 


times  required.  He  remained  however  in  the  assem- 
bly and  council,  where  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
law  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  adherents  of 
England,  although  he  himself  had  suffered  great 
losses  of  property  amid  the  disturbances  of  the  times. 
He  died  in  September  1805  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

GAGE,  THOMAS,  an  oflScer  of  distinction  in  the 
British  army,  who  was  sent  from  this  country  to 
America  as  a  lieutenant  under  General  Braddock. 
He  ^vas  present  in  the  battle  in  which  that  general 
received  his  mortal  wound,  and,  assisted  by  another 
officer,  carried  him  from  the  field.  In  1758  he  held 
a  colonel's  commission,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Montreal  in  1760,  and  in  1763  succeeded  General 
Amherst  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  North  America.  In  1774  he  succeeded  Hutchin- 
son as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  several  regiments  to  support  his  measures, 
soon  began  the  course  of  illegal  and  oppressive  acts 
which  drew  on  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In  1775 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  declared 
him  an  enemy  to  the  colony  and  released  the  inhabit- 
ants from  all  obligation  to  obey  him.  Not  long  after 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1787. 

GAGER,  WILLIAM,  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  who  was  the  author  of  two  Latin  tra- 
gedies entitled  "  Ulysses  Redux  "  and  "  Meleager," 
and  a  comedy  called  "  Rivales."  He  also  wrote  a 
work  against  Dr.  Reynolds  respecting  the  lawfulness 
of  theatrical  amusements. 

GAGERN,  HANS  CHRISTOPHER  ERNST, 
BARON  OF. — This  distinguished  poUtical  ^vriter, 
orator,  and  statesman,  was  born  in  1766.  He  went 
after  the  peace  at  LunevUle  to  Paris,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  negotiators  most  distinguished  by  Talleyrand. 
He  afterwards  quitted  the  serx'ice,  and  went  to  Vi- 
enna. About  this  time  he  wrote  a  work  distin- 
guished for  spirit  and  information,  which  appeared 
without  his  name — the  "  Results  of  the  History  of 
Manners."  At  Vienna  in  1812  appeared  the  first 
volume  in  quarto  of  the  "National  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans"— a  work  that  excited  great  attention.  The  se- 
cond, improved  edition,  in  octavo,  appeared  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  in  1823  ;  and  the  second  volume, 
extending  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  in  1826. 
In  1814  and  1815  he  was  employed  in  very  impor- 
tant services  by  the  house  of  Orange,  and  in  1815  he 
went  to  Paris  to  the  congress,  effected  the  augment- 
ation of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in- 
sisted in  vain  on  the  restoration  of  Alsace  to  Germany, 
and  contributed  to  the  restitution  of  the  works  of  art 
to  their  former  owners.  He  appeared,  tiU  1818,  in 
the  meetings  of  the  diet  of  German  confederation, 
where  he  displayed  much  talent,  independence, 
patriotism,  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Germany. 
He  then  went  into  retirement,  and  did  not,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  again  enter  the  political 
world. 

GAIL,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  distinguished  Greek 
scholar,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1755,  and  was  made 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  College  de 
France  in  1792.  At  that  time  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  his  "  Idyls  of  Theocritus."  In  1809  he  was 
received  into  the  third  class  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  in  1814  Louis  XVIII.  conferred  upon  him  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  appointed  him  in 
November  of  the  same  year  superintendent  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  in  the  royal  library. 
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For  several  years  he  lectured  publicly  upon  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  His  bold  attacks 
upon  facts  generally  admitted  (particularly  in  his 
"  Recherches  Historiques  et  Militaires  sur  la  Geo- 
graphic comparee  par  Epoque,"  where  he  mshed  to 
strike  from  the  charts  the  two  ancient  cities  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  and  give  an  entirely  new  view  of  the 
battles  of  Mantinea,  Platea,  and  Marathon)  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  his  colleagues.  Three  collec- 
tions of  Gail's  editions  of  Greek  writers,  with  Latin 
and  French  translations,  have  appeared.  Among 
them  are  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  the  three  pastoral 
poets,  several  works  of  the  Attic  orators,  of  Lucian, 
some  dialogues  of  Plato,  Anacreon,  &c. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  THOMAS,  an  Enghsh 
painter  of  great  talent,  who  was  bom  in  1727  at 
Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  came 
to  London,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Gravelot,  and  afterwards  of  Mr.  Hayman,  with  whom 
however  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  After  quitting 
this  master  he  resided  in Hatton  Garden,  and  practised 
painting  of  portraits.  During  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don he  married  and  then  retired  to  Ipswich,  and  from 
thence  to  Bath,  where  he  settled  about  1758.  In  1761, 
for  the  first  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  works  to  the  ex- 
hibition in  London.  About  1774  he  quitted  Bath, 
and  settled  in  London  in  apart  of  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg's  house  in  Pall  MaU.  In  this  situation,  possessed 
of  ample  fame,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  he  was  disturbed  by  a  complaint  in  his  neck, 
which  was  not  much  noticed  upon  the  first  attack, 
nor  was  it  apprehended  to  be  more  than  a  swelling 
in  the  glands  of  the  throat,  which  it  was  expected 
would  subside  in  a  short  time ;  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  a  cancer,  which  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  first  medical  professors.  Finding  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  he  settled  his  aflFairs,  and  composed 
himself  to  meet,  the  fatal  moment,  and  expired  Aug. 
2,  1788.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  re- 
quest, in  Kew  churchyard. 

The  style  of  this  talented  artist  was  very  remark- 
able, and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  speaking  of  Gains- 
borough, says  that  his  portraits  were  often  little 
more  than  what  generally  attends  a  dead  colour  as 
to  finishing  or  determining  the  form  of  the  features; 
"  but,  as  he  was  always  attentive  to  the  general 
effect,  or  whole  together,  I  have  often  imagined 
(says  he)  that  this  unfinished  manner  contributed 
even  to  that  striking  resemblance  for  which  his  por- 
traits are  so  remarkable.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  one  evil  attending 
this  mode, — that  if  the  portrait  were  seen  previously 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  original,  different  persons 
would  form  different  ideas;  and  all  would  be  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  the  original  correspond  with 
their  own  conceptions,  under  the  great  latitude  which 
indistinctness  gives  to  the  imagination  to  assume 
almost  what  character  or  form  it  pleases." 

In  a  lecture  which  Sir  Joshua  delivered  at  the 
Royal|Academy  soon  after  Gainsborough's  death,  he 
said  of  him,  "  that  if  ever  this  nation  should  pro- 
duce genius  sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  an  English  school,  the  name  of 
Gainsborough  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  the 
history  of  the  art  among  the  first  of  that  rising  name." 
— "Whether  he  most  excelled  in  portraits,  land- 
scapes, or  fancy  pictures,  it  is  difficult  to  determine : 
whether  his  portraits  were  most  admirable  for  exact 
truth  of  resemblance,  or  his  landscapes  for  a  por- 
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trait-like  representation  of  nature,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  works  of  Rubens,  Rysdael,  or  others  of  these 
schools.  In  his  fancy  pictures,  when  he  had  fixed 
upon  his  object  of  imitation,  whether  it  was  the 
mean  and  vulgar  form  of  a  wood-cutter,  or  a  child 
of  an  interesting  character,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to 
raise  the  one,  so  neither  did  he  lose  any  of  the 
natural  grace  and  elegance  of  the  other;  such  a 
grace  and  such  an  elegance  as  are  more  frequently 
found  in  cottages  than  in  courts.  This  excellence 
was  his  own,  the  result  of  his  particular  observation 
and  taste.  For  this  he  was  certainly  not  indebted 
to  any  school ;  for  his  grace  was  not  academical,  or 
antique,  but  selected  by  himself  from  the  great 
school  of  nature;  where  there  are  yet  a  thousand 
modes  of  grace  unselected,  but  which  lie  open  in 
the  multiplied  scenes  and  figures  of  life,  to  be  brought 
out  by  skilful  and  faithful  observers.  Upon  the 
whole  we  may  justly  say,  that  whatever  he  attempted 
he  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  his  good  sense  and  judgment  that  he 
never  did  attempt  that  style  of  historical  painting 
for  which  his  previous  studies  had  made  no  prepara- 
tion." 

GALEA,  SERGIUS,  or  SERVIUS  SULPICIUS, 
the  successor  of  Nero,  who  was  allied  to  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  family  of  the  Sulpicii.  He  was  made 
pretor  before  he  had  reached  the  lawful  age,  then 
governor  of  Aquitania,  and  a  year  after  consul. 
Cahgula  appointed  him  general  in  Germany,  and  he 
soon  repulsed  the  Germans  who  had  invaded  Gaul, 
and  restored  the  ancient  military  discipline.  After 
the  death  of  Caligula,  he  caused  his  troops  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Claudius,  who  received  him,  for  this 
service,  among  his  most  confidential  friends,  and 
sent  him  as  proconsul  to  Africa,  where  great  con- 
fusion prevailed.  In  two  years  Galba  restored  or- 
der, obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  and  was 
received  among  the  priests  of  Augustus.  He  lived 
afterwards  in  retirement  till  the  middle  of  Nero's 
reign,  that  he  might  avoid  exciting  suspicion.  Nero 
appointed  him  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
but  soon  after  became  so  exasperated  against  him 
that  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 
Galba  then  revolted  against  the  emperor,  but  be- 
came involved  in  great  difficulties,  when  news  ar- 
rived of  the  death  of  Nero ;  and  he  himself  was 
chosen  emperor  by  the  pretorian  cohorts  in  Rome. 
He  went  directly  to  Rome,  and  caused  several  insur- 
gents to  be  executed,  and  by  this  act,  as  well  as  by 
his  indulgence  to  his  friends,  whom  he  suffered  to 
rule  him  absolutely,  and  by  his  excessive  avarice, 
he  excited  universal  displeasure.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  upon  his  second  consulship,  when  the  legions 
in  Upper  Germany  revolted  against  him,  and  this 
induced  him  to  choose  a  colleague  in  the  government, 
under  the  name  of  an  adopted  son.  Instead  of  Otho, 
who  was  favoured  by  the  soldiery,  he  selected  Piso 
Licinianus,  who  was  hated  by  them  on  account  of 
his  rigid  virtue.  Otho,  offended  by  his  neglect,  re- 
solved to  get  possession  of  the  throne  by  force  of 
arms.  The  pretorian  cohorts  first  declared  them- 
selves in  his  favour,  and  Galba,  attempting  in  vain 
to  restore  order,  was  attacked  and  slain  when  he 
had  reigned  only  three  months. 

GALE,  THEOPHILUS,  a  learned  nonconform- 
ist di\'ine,  who  was  born  in  1628,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1652, 
and  is  well  known  for  the  number  of  his  theological 
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writings  ;  one  of  which,  entitled  "  The  Anatomy  of 
Infidelity,"  is  a  well-written  work  for  the  period  in 
which  it  was  composed.     Dr.  Gale  died  in  1678. 

GALE,  THOMAS,  a  learned  antiquary,  who  was 
born  in  1636  at  Scruton  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1672  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  in  1677 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  became  a  very  useful  member ;  was  fre- 
quently of  the  council,  and  presented  them  with 
many  antiquities,  particularly  an  ancient  Roman  urn, 
found  near  Peckham  in  Surrey  ;  and  in  16S5,  the  so- 
ciety having  resolved  to  have  honorary  secretaries. 
Dr.  Gale  was  chosen  with  Sir  John  Hoskyns  into 
that  office,  when  they  appointed  the  celebrated  Hal- 
ley  for  their  clerk-assistant,  or  under  secretary,  who 
had  been  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Dr.  Gale's  at  St. 
Paul's  school.  Dr.  Gale  continued  at  the  head  of 
this  school  tt-ith  the  greatest  reputation  for  twenty- 
five  years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
York.  This  preferment  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy 
many  years.  On  his  admission,  finding  the  dean's 
right  to  be  a  canon- residentiary  called  in  question, 
he  was  at  the  expense  of  procuring  letters  patent  in 
1699  to  annex  it  to  the  deanery,  which  put  the  mat- 
ter out  of  all  dispute.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  which  was  spent  at  York,  he  preserved  an  hos- 
pitality suitable  to  his  station  ;  and  his  good  govern- 
ment of  that  church  is  mentioned  with  honour.  Nor 
has  the  care  which  he  took  to  repair  and  adorn  that 
edifice  passed  without  a  just  tribute  of  praise.  Hav- 
ing possessed  this  dignity  little  more  than  four  years 
and  a  half,  he  died  in  1702,  in  the  deanery-house, 
and  was  interred  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of ,  his 
cathedral.  Dr.  Gale  was  the  author  of  several  very 
learned  and  valuable  works. 

GALEN,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Greek  physician,  who 
was  born  L\.  D.  131,  at  Pergaraus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
His  father  Nicon,  an  able  architect  and  mathematician, 
gave  him  a  careful  education,  and  destined  him  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  After  having  enjoyed  the  in- 
structions of  several  celebrated  physicians,  Galen 
visited  Lycia,  Palestine,  and  Alexandria,  then  the 
capital  of  the  literary  world.  A  sedition  induced 
him,  when  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
successful  cures  and  by  his  skill  in  prognostics. 
He  also  drew  upon  himself  the  envy  of  the  other 
physicians  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  obhged  to 
give  up  the  dehvery  of  his  anatomical  lectures,  and 
finally  to  go  to  Greece,  just  as  a  contagious  disease 
broke  out  in  Rome.  He  travelled  through  various 
countries  to  investigate  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  nature  and  difterent  medicines,  and  then 
accepted  an  invitation  to  %'isit  Aquileia  by  the  em- 
perors Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus.  Galen 
had  great  merit  as  a  physician  and  philosopher, 
especially  by  completing  the  empirical  pathology, 
and  laying  the  foundation  for  a  just  theory  of  sen- 
sation and  the  peculiar  animal  functions  of  the  body. 
His  writings  give  e\ndence  of  deep  reflection,  as  well 
as  a  historical  knowledge  of  the  old  Greek  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  extend  to  every  department  of  me- 
dicine. Numerous  as  those  extant  are,  we  have  now 
only  a  part  of  his  productions,  for  many  were  burnt 
when  his  house  in  Rome  was  consumed.  According 
to  Fabricius,  we  have  about  eighty  genuine  wTitings 
of  Galen.     The  oldest  and  most  complete  edition,  in 


Greek  only,  is  the  Aldine,  which  was  published  in 
1525,  which  was  followed  by  the  Greek  edition  of 
Basle  in  1538,  foho,  and  the  Graeco-Latin  one, 
by  Chartier,  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates  added, 
Palis,  1679-  Other  editions  have  subsequently  ap- 
peared. 

GALEN,  CHRISTOPHER  BERNHARD  VAN. 
— This  warlike  bishop  of  Munster  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  of  Westphalia,  and  entered 
the  military  service,  which  he  afterwards  left  for  the 
church.  In  I66O  he  was  chosen  prince-bishop  of 
Munster,  but  was  obliged  to  besiege  the  city  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  citizens.  He  con- 
quered it  in  1661,  and  built  a  citadel  to  secure  his 
power.  In  1664  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  imperial  army  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  in  the  following  year__^he  took  up  arms  for  Eng- 
land against  the  Dutch,  and  gained  many  advan- 
tages over  them.  Peace  was  concluded  in  I666 
by  the  mediation  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  in  1672  the 
war  broke  out  anew,  in  consequence  of  some  terri- 
tory which  Holland  withheld  from  him;  and,  in 
alliance  with  France,  he  took  from  the  L'nited  States 
several  cities  and  strong  holds.  The  emperor  hav- 
ing compelled  him  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  united 
himself  with  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  made 
new  conquests.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  en- 
terprise, one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  an 
adroit  diplomatist  in  the  school  of  Ferdinand  of  Ba- 
varia, and,  if  he  had  possessed  as  much  power  as 
courage,  might  have  become  a  second  Alexander. 
He  died  in  1678,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

GALIANI,  FERDINAND,  an  Italian  abbe,  cele- 
brated for  his  wit  and  writings,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1728,  at  Chieti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  his  father,  a  nobleman,  was  assessor  of  the 
royal  court  of  justice.  He  was  educated  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Tarentum,  and 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  law.  A  humorous  col- 
lection of  verses,  on  the  death  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner, in  ridicule  of  the  custom  of  thus  celebrating 
the  death  of  eminent  persons  by  the  Academy  Degli 
Emuli,  first  made  him  known  as  a  WTiter.  This  was 
not  long  after  followed  by  his  celebrated  work  "Trat- 
tata  della  Moneta,"  which  was  published  in  the  year 
1750.  He  soon  after,  by  the  desire  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  undertook  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
the  various  matter  thrown  up  by  Mount  Vesuvius,  a 
catalogue  of  which  was  published  in  1772.  This  col- 
lection he  sent  to  the  pope,  and  on  one  of  the  boxes 
was  inscribed,  "  Holy  father,  command  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread."  The  pope  took  the  hint  and 
gave  him  a  hving  of  400  ducats  per  annum.  In  1759 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  French  embassy, 
and  soon  took  a  leading  part  among  the  wits  and 
eminent  men  of  Paris.  During  his  residence  in  France 
he  composed  "  Annotations  upon  Horace,"  and 
Dialogues  on  the  Corn  Trade,  written  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  free  exportation  of  corn,  then  re- 
cently adopted  with  a  view  to  encourage  agriculture. 
On  his  return  to  Naples,  in  1779,  he  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
France,  and  their  manuscript  letters  form  nine 
thick  volumes.  He  died,  loaded  with  honours  and 
offices,  and  possessed  of  very  general  esteem,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  1787-  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  Treatises  on  the  In- 
nate Propensities  or  Inclinations  of  Men,  or,  the 
Principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  de- 
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(luced  from  the  Poems  of  Horace ;  on  the  Duties  of 
Princes  to  other  belligerent  Powers ;  and  on  the 
Neapolitan  Dialect. 

GALILEO,  GALILEI.— This  distinguished  phi- 
losopher was  born  in  the  city  of  Pisa.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Florentine  nobleman,  and  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  a  passion  for  geometry 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  called  forth  all  his 
powers.  Without  the  aid  of  a  master  he  studied  the 
writings  of  Euclid  and  of  Archimedes,  and  such 
were  his  acquirements  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  mathematical  chair 
of  Pisa  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His 
opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  gained  him 
many  enemies,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he 
quitted  Pisa,  and  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  Padua.  Here  he 
continued  for  eighteen  years,  adorning  the  university 
by  his  name,  and  diffusing  around  him  a  taste  for 
the  physical  sciences.  With  the  exception  of  some 
contrivances  of  inferior  importance,  Galileo  had 
distinguished  himself  by  no  discovery  till  he  had 
reached  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
IC09,  the  same  year  in  which  Kepler  published  his 
celebrated  commentary  on  Mars,  Galileo  paid  a  visit 
to  Venice,  where  he  heard,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Jansens 
had  constructed,  and  presented  to  Prince  Maurice, 
an  instrument  through  which  he  saw  distant  objects 
magnified  and  rendered  more  distinct  as  if  they  had 
been  brought  nearer  to  the  observer.  This  report 
was  credited  by  some  and  disbelieved  by  others;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  Galileo  received  a  letter 
from  James  Badovere  at  Paris,  which  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  the  existence  of  such  an  instrument.  The 
idea  instantly  filled  his  mind  as  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  science;  and  so  thoroughly  was  he 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  lenses,'that  he  not 
only  discovered  the  principle  of  its  construction,  but 
was  able  to  complete  a  telescope  for  his  own  use. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  invention  that  science  has 
presented  to  man  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
so  boundless  in  its  influence,  as  that  of  the  telescope. 
To  the  uninstructed  mind,  the  power  of  seeing  an 
object  a  thousand  miles  distant  as  large,  and  nearly 
as  distinct,  as  if  it  were  brought  within  a  mile  of  the 
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observer,  must  seem  almost  miraculous ;  and  to  the 
philosopher,  even  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the 
principles  upon  which  it  acts,  it  must  ever  appear 
one  of  the  most  elegant  applications  of  science.  To 
have  been  the  first  astronomer  in  whose  hands  such 
a  gift  was  placed  was  a  preference  to  which  Galileo 
owed  much  of  his  future  reputation. 

No  sooner  had  he  completed  his  telescope  than  he 
applied  it  to  the  heavens,  and  on  the  7th  of  January, 
161 8,  the  first  day  of  its  use,  he  saw  round  Jupiter 
three  bright  little  stars  lying  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  two  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the  west  of  the 
planet.  Regarding  them  as  ordinary  stars,  he  never 
thought  of  estimating  their  distances.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  he  accidentally  directed  his  tele- 
scope to  Jupiter,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  three 
stars  to  the  west  of  the  planet.  To  produce  this 
effect  it  was  requisite  that  the  motion  of  Jupiter 
should  be  direct,  though,  according  to  calculation, 
it  was  actually  retrograde.  In  this  dilemma  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds. 
On  the  10th  he  saw  only  two  stars  to  the  east,  a 
circumstance  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  explain 
by  the  motion  of  Jupiter.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  ascribe  the  change  to  the  stars  themselves ; 
and  upon  repeating  his  observations  on  the  11th  he 
no  longer  doubted  that  he  had  discovered  three 
planets  revolving  round  Jupiter.  On  the  13th  of 
January  he  for  the  first  time  saw  the  fourth  satellite. 

This  discovery,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  itself,  derived  an  additional  value  from  the  light 
which  it  threw  on  the  true  system  of  the  universe. 
While  the  earth  was  the  only  planet  enlightened  by 
a  moon,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  it  alone 
was  habitable,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  occupying  the  centre  of  the  system ; 
but  the  discovery  of  four  moons  round  a  much 
larger  planet  deprived  this  argument  of  its  force,  and 
created  a  new  analogy  between  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets.  When  Kejjler  received  the  "  Sidereal 
Messenger"  (the  work  in  which  Galileo  announced 
his  discovery  in  I6IO),  he  perused  it  with  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  while  it  confirmed  and  extended  his 
substantial  discoveries,  it  dispelled  at  the  same  time 
some  of  those  harmonic  dreams  which  still  hovered 
among  his  thoughts.  In  the  "  Dissertation"  which 
he  published  on  the  discovery  of  Galileo,  he  expresses 
his  hope  that  satellites  wi'l  be  discovered  round 
Saturn  and  Mars;  he  conjectures  that  Jupiter  has  a 
motion  of  rotation  about  his  axis,  and  states  his  sur- 
prise that,  after  what  had  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  telescopes  by  Baptista  Porta,  they  had  not 
been  earlier  introduced  into  observatories. 

In  continuing  his  observations,  Galileo  applied 
his  telescope  to  Veims,  and  in  16 10  he  discovered 
the  phases  of  that  planet,  %vhich  exhibited  to  him 
the  various  forms  of  the  waxing  and  the  waning 
moon.  In  his  observations  on  the  sun,  Galileo  dis- 
covered his  spots,  and  deduced  from  them  the  rota- 
tion of  the  central  luminary.  On  the  surface  of  the 
moon  he  discovered  her  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
determined  the  curious  fact  of  her  libration,  in  virtue 
of  which  parts  of  the  margin  of  her  disk  occasionally 
appear  and  disappear. 

While  Galileo  was  occupied  with  these  pursuits  at 
Pisa,  to  which  he  had  been  recalled  in  I6II,  his  ge- 
nerous patron  Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
invited  him  to  Florence,  that  he  might  pursue  with 
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uninten'upted  leisure  his  astronomical  observations, 
and  carry  on  his  correspondence  with  the  German 
astronomers.  His  fame  had  now  resounded  through 
all  Europe ;  the  strongholds  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance were  unbarred,  and  the  most  obstinate  adhe- 
rents of  ancient  systems  acknowledged  the  meridian 
power  of  the  day  star  of  science.  Galileo  was  am- 
bitious of  propagating  the  great  truths  which  he 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  establish.  He  never 
doubted  that  they  would  be  received  with  gratitude 
by  all — by  the  philosopher  as  the  consummation  of 
the  greatest  eflforts  of  human  genius  ;  and  by  the 
Christian  as  the  most  transcendent  displays  of  Al- 
mighty power.  But  he  had  mistaken  the  disposition 
of  his  species  and  the  character  of  the  age.  That 
same  system  of  the  heavens  which  had  been  disco- 
vered by  the  humble  ecclesiastic  Copernicus,  which 
had  been  patronised  by  the  kindness  of  a  bishop, 
and  published  at  the  expense  of  a  cardinal,  and 
which  the  pope  himself  had  sanctioned  by  the 
warmest  reception,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  doomed  to  the  most  \'iolent  opposition  as 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
On  no  former  occasion  had  the  human  mind  exhi- 
bited such  a  fatal  relapse  into  intolerance.  The  age 
itself  had  improved  in  liberality;  the  persecuted 
doctrines  themselves  had  become  more  deserving  of 
reception ;  the  light  of  the  reformed  faith  had  driven 
the  Catholics  from  some  of  their  most  obnoxious 
positions ;  and  yet,  under  all  those  circumstances, 
the  church  of  Rome  unfurled  her  banner  of  perse- 
cution against  the  pride  of  Italy,  against  the  orna- 
ment of  his  species,  and  against  tniths  immutable 
and  eternal. 

In  consequence  of  complaints  laid  before  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  Galileo  was  summoned  to  appear  at 
Rome  in  1615,  to  answer  for  the  heretical  opinions 
which  he  had  promulgated.  He  was  charged  with 
"  maintaining  as  true  the  false  doctrine  held  by  many, 
that  the  sun  was  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  earth  revolved  with  a  diurnal 
motion,  with  having  certain  disciples  to  whom  he 
taught  the  same  doctrine,  with  keeping  up  a  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  with  several  German  mathe- 
maticians, with  having  published  letters  on  the  solar 
spots,  in  which  he  explained  the  same  doctrine  as  true, 
and  with  having  glossed  over,  with  a  false  interpre- 
tation, the  passages  of  scripture  which  were  urged 
against  it."  ITie  consideration  of  these  charges  came 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Inquisition,  which  assembled 
in  February  I6l6,  and  the  court,  declaring  their  dis- 
position to  deal  gently  with  the  prisoner,  pronounced 
the  following  decree: — "That  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
should  enjoin  Galileo  to  renounce  entirely  the  above- 
recited  false  opinions  ;  that,  on  his  refusal  to  do  so, 
he  should  be  commanded  by  the  commissary  of  the 
Inquisition  to  abandon  the  said  doctrine,  and  to 
cease  to  teach  and  defend  it ;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  obey  this  command,  he  should  be  thrown  into 
prison."  On  the  •26th  of  February  Galileo  appeared 
before  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  and,  after  receiving  from 
him  a  gentle  admonition,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
commissary,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  and  wit- 
nesses, to  desist  altogether  from  his  erroneous  opi- 
nions; and  it  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  him  in 
future  to  teach  them  in  any  way  whatever,  either 
orally  or  in  his  writings.  To  these  commands  Ga- 
lileo promised  obedience,  and  was  dismissed  from  the 
Inquisition. 
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Tlie  mildness  of  this  sentence  was  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
and  other  persons  of  rank  and  influence  at  the  papal 
court  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  issue  of  the 
trial.  Dreading  however  that  so  slight  a  punish- 
ment might  not  have  the  effect  of  putting  down  the 
obnoxious  doctrines,  the  Inquisition  issued  a  decree 
denouncing  the  new  opinions  as  false  and  contrary 
to  the  sacred  WTitings,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
every  book  in  which  they  should  be  maintained. 

Thus  liberated  from  his  persecutors,  Galileo 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
mth  his  wonted  dihgence  and  ardour.  The  recant- 
ation of  his  astronomical  opinions  was  so  formal 
and  unreserved  that  ordinary  prudence  should  have 
restrained  him  from  unnecessarily  bringing  them 
before  the  world.  No  anathema  was  pronounced 
against  his  scientific  discoveries,  no  interdict  was 
laid  upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  genius.  He  was 
prohibited  merely  from  teaching  a  doctrine  which 
the  church  of  Rome  considered  to  be  injurious  to  its 
faith.  We  might  have  expected  therefore  that  a 
philosopher  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
would  have  respected  the  prejudices,  however  base, 
of  an  institution  whose  decrees  formed  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  which  possessed  the  power  of 
life  and  death  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Galileo  however  thought  other%vise,  for  before  six 
years  had  elapsed  he  began  to  compose  his  "  Cos- 
mical  System,  or  Dialogues  on  the  Two  Greatest 
Systems  of  the  World,  the  Ptolemean  and  the 
Copernican,"  the  concealed  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  the  opinions  which  he  had  promised  to 
abandon.  In  this  work  the  subject  is  discussed  by 
three  speakers,  Sagredo,  Salviatus,  and  Simplicius, 
a  peripatetic  philosopher  who  defends  the  system  of 
Ptolemy  with  much  skill  against  the  overwhelming 
arguments  of  the  rival  disputants.  Galileo  hoped  to 
escape  notice  by  this  indirect  mode  of  propagating 
the  new  system,  and  he  obtained  permission  to 
publish  his  work,  which  appeared  at  Florence 
in  1632. 

The  Inquisition  did  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  immediately  summon  Galileo  to  their 
presence.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  they  gave 
any  indication  of  their  design ;  and,  according  to 
their  own  statement,  they  did  not  even  take  the 
subject  under  consideration  till  they  saw  that  the 
obnoxious  tenets  were  every  day  gaining  ground 
in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  Dialogues. 
Tliey  then  submitted  the  work  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion, and  having  found  it  to  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  injunction  which  had  been  formerly  intimated  to 
its  author,  they  again  cited  him  before  their  tribunal 
in  1633.  The  venerable  sage,  now  in  his  seventieth 
year,  was  thus  compelled  to  repair  to  Rome,  and 
when  he  arrived  he  was  committed  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  fiscal  of  the  Inquisition.  The  un- 
changeable friendship  however  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  obtained  a  remission  of  this  severity,  and 
Galileo  was  allowed  to  reside  at  the  house  of  the 
Tuscan  ambassador  during  the  two  months  which 
the  trial  occupied.  When  brought  before  the  Inqui- 
sition and  examined  upon  oath  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Dialogues  were  written  by  himself,  and 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  publish  them  without 
notifying  to  the  person  who  gave  it  that  he  had  been 
prohibited  from  holding,  defending,  or  teaching 
the  heretical  opinions.     He  confessed  also  that  the 
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Dialogues  were  composed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Copernican  system, 
though  given  as  partly  false,  were  yet  managed  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  were  more  likely  to  confirm 
than  overturn  its  doctrines,  but  that  this  error, 
which  was  not  intentional,  arose  from  the  natural 
desire  of  making  an  ingenious  defence  of  false  pro- 
positions and  of  opinions  that  had  the  semblance  of 
probability. 

After  receiving  these  confessions  and  excuses,  the 
Inquisition  allowed  Galileo  a  proper  time  for  giving 
in  his  defence  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  consisted 
solely  in  bringing  forward  the  certificate  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  already  mentioned,  which  made  no  allu- 
sion to  the  promise  under  which  Galileo  had  come 
never  to  defend  nor  teach  in  any  way  whatever  the 
Copernican  doctrines.  The  court  held  this  to  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  crime  rather  than  an  excuse  for 
it,  and  proceeded  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which 
will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind. 

Invoking  then  ame  of  our  Saviour,  they  declared, 
that  Galileo  had  made  himself  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  heresy  by  believing  the  doctrine  contrary  to 
Scripture,  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  and  did  not  move  from  east  to  west ;  and  by 
defending,  as  probable,  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
moved,  and  was  not  the  centre  of  the  world ;  and 
that  he  had  thus  incurred  all  the  censures  and 
penalties  which  were  enacted  by  the  church  against 
such  offences  ;  but  that  he  should  be  absolved  from 
these  penalties,  provided  he  sincerely  abjured  and 
cursed  all  the  errors  and  heresies  contained  in  the 
formulae  of  the  church,  which  should  be  submitted 
to  him.  That  so  grave  and  pernicious  a  crime  should 
not  pass  altogether  unpunished — that  he  might  be- 
come more  cautious  in  future,  and  might  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others  to  abstain  from  such  offences,  they 
decreed  that  his  Dialogues  should  be  prohibited  by 
a  formal  edict — that  he  should  be  condemned  to  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  during  pleasure — and  that 
during  the  three  following  years  he  should  recite, 
once  a-week,  the  seven  penitentiary  psalms. 

This  sentence  was  subscribed  by  seven  cardinals; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1633,  Gahleo  signed  an 
abjuration,  humiliating  to  himself,  and  degrading  to 
philosophy.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  on  his  bended 
knees,  and  with  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  did  this  patriarch  of  science  avow  his 
present  and  his  past  belief  in  all  the  dogmas  of  the 
Romish  church — abandon,  as  false  and  heretical,  the 
doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  of  the  sun's  im- 
mobility, and  pledge  himself  to  denounce  to  the  In- 
quisition any  other  person  who  was  even  suspected 
of  heresy. 

Though  Galileo  was  now  to  a  certain  degree 
liberated  from  the  power  of  man,  yet  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  began  to  fail  thickly  around  him. 
No  sooner  had  he  returned  to  Arcetri  than  his  fa- 
vourite daughter  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, which  soon  terminated  in  her  death.  He  was 
himself  attacked  with  hernia,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  most  oppressive  me- 
lancholy ;  and  though  he  solicited  permission  to  re- 
pair to  Florence  for  medical  assistance,  yet  this  deed 
of  mercy  was  denied  him.  In  1638,  however,  the 
pope  permitted  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Florence,  and 
his  friend.  Father  Castelli,  was  allowed  to  visit  him 
in  the  company  of  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition.    But 
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this  indulgence  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  few  months  he  was  remanded  to  Arcetri.  'I'lie 
sight  of  his  right  eye  had  begun  to  fail  in  1636  from 
an  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  and  in  1637  his  left  6ye 
was  attacked  Avith  the  same  complaint,  so  that  in  a 
few  months  he  was  affected  with  total  and  incurable 
bhndness. 

The  soiTows  with  which  Galileo  was  now  beset 
seem  to  have  disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  was  freely  permitted  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends,  who  now  thronged  around  him  to  express 
their  respect  and  their  sympathy.  The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  was  his  frequent  visitor,  and  Gassendi, 
Deodati,  and  our  countryman,  Milton,  went  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  him.  He  entertained  his 
friends  with  the  warmest  hospitality ;  and  though 
simple  and  abstemious  in  his  diet,  yet  he  was  fond 
of  good  wine,  and  seems  even  in  his  last  days  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  excellence  of 
his  cellar.  Although  Galileo  had  nearly  lost  his 
hearing  as  well  as  his  sight,  yet  his  intellectual  facid- 
ties  were  unimpaired ;  and  while  his  mind  was  oc- 
cupied in  considering  the  force  of  percussion,  he  was 
seized  with  fever  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which, 
after  two  months'  iUness,  terminated  his  life  on  the 
8th  of  Januan/,  1642. 

GALL,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  a  distinguished  German 
physiologist.  He  was  bom  at  Baden  in  1758,  and 
early  directed  his  attention  to  minute  dissections  of 
the  brain,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  propagating 
the  doctrines  of  phrenology.  One  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious modes  employed  by  Dr.  Gall  to  determine 
the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  was 
to  observe  at  every  opportunity  the  heads  of  persons 
distinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  disposition  or  ta- 
lent, and  to  note  in  what  })articular  region  a  large  de- 
velopment appeared  in  them  all.  Having,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  collected  in  his  house  a 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks, 
such  as  porters  and  hackney-coachmen,  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  while  some  individuals 
were  spoken  of  by  their  comrades  as  remarkable  for 
provoking  disputes  and  contentions,  there  were 
others,  of  a  pacific  disposition,  whom  they  regarded 
with  contempt,  and  called  poltroons.  "  As  the  most 
quarrelsome,"  says  Gall,  "  found  great  pleasure  in 
giving  me  very  circumstantial  narratives  of  their  ex- 
ploits, I  was  anxious  to  see  whether  any  thing  was  to 
be  found  in  the  heads  of  <^hese  heroes  which  distin- 
guished them  from  those  of  the  poltroons.  I  ranged 
the  quarrellers  on  one  side,  and  the  peaceable  on  the 
other,  and  examined  carefully  the  heads  of  both.  I 
found  that,  in  all  the  quarrellers  the  head,  immedi- 
ately behind  and  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  ears, 
was  much  broader  than  in  the  poltroons.  On  other 
occasions,  I  assembled  separately  those  who  were 
most  distinguished  for  their  bravery,  and  those  who 
were  most  distinguished  for  their  cowardice.  I  re- 
peated my  researches,  and  found  my  first  observa- 
tions confirmed.  I  therefore  began  to  conjecture 
that  an  inclination  to  contention  (penchant  aux  rixes), 
might  really  be  the  result  of  a  particular  organ.  I 
endeavoured  to  find  out,  on  the  one  hand,  men  of 
acknowledged  superior  bravery,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  known  to  be  great  cowards.  At  the  combats  of 
wild  beasts,  at  that  time  exhibited  at  Vienna,  there 
appeared  a  first-rate  fighter  of  extreme  intrepidity, 
who  often  presented  himself  in  the  arena  to  sustain, 
alone,  a  fight  with  a  wild  boar  or  a  bull,  or  any  fero- 
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cious  animal  whatever.  I  found  in  him  the  region  of 
the  head  just  pointed  out  very  broad  and  rounded 
(bombee).    I  took  a  cast  of  his  head,  and  hkewise  of 
those  of  some  other  braves,  that  I  might  run  no  risk 
of  forgetting  their  particular  conformations.     I  ex- 
amined also  the  heads  of  some  of  my  comrades  who 
had  been  expelled  from  several  universities  for  con- 
tinual duel  fighting.     Among  these   was  one  who 
knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  establishing 
himself  in  an  alehouse,  and  mocking  the  workmen 
who  came  thither  to  drink,  and  when  he  saw  them 
disposed  to  come  to  blows,  putting  out  the  lights, 
and  giving  them  battle  in  the  dark,  chair  in  hand. 
He  was  in  appearance,  a  little  and  weakly  man.     He 
reminded  me  of  another  of  my  comrades,  a  Swiss, 
who  used  to  amuse  himself  at  Strasburg  by  provok- 
ing quarrels  with  men  much  stronger  and  bigger  than 
himself.     I  visited  several  schools,  and  had  pointed 
out  to  me  the  scholars  who  were  the  most  quarrel- 
some, and  those  who  were  the  most  cowardly.  I  pro- 
secuted the  same  observations  in  the  families  of  my 
acquaintance.  In  the  course  of  my  researches  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  very  handsome  young  wo- 
man, who  from    her  childhood  had  been   fond    of 
dressing  herself  in  male  attire,  and  going  secretly  out 
of  doors  to  fight  with  the  blackguards  in  the  street. 
After  her  marriage  she  constantly  sought  occasion  to 
fight  with  men.  When  she  had  guests  at  dinner,  she 
challenged  the  strongest  of  them,  after  the  repast,  to 
wrestle  with  her.     I  likewise  knew  a  lady  who,  al- 
though of  small  stature  and  delicate  constitution,was 
often  judicially  summoned  because  of  her  custom  of 
striking  her  domestics  of  both  sexes.  When  she  was 
on  a  journey,  two  drunken   waggoners,  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  inn  during  the  night,  entered  the 
chamber  where  she  was  sleeping  alone  ;  she  received 
them  with  such  vigour  with  the  candlesticks,  which 
she  hurled  at  their  heads,  and  the  chairs  with  which 
she  struck  them,  that  they  were  forced  to  betake 
themselves  to  flight.     In  all  these  persons  I  found 
the  region  in  question  formed  in  the  manner  above 
described,  although  the  heads  were  shaped,  in  other 
respects,  quite  differently.     These  observations  ein- 
boldened  me,  and  I  began  thenceforward  to  speak  in 
my  lectures  of  an  organ  of  courage,  as  I  then  called 
it."  Dr.  Gall  published  several  works  in  conjunction 
with  his  disciple  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and,  after  'I'isiting 
Vienna  and  London,  finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  1828. 

GALVANI,  LEWIS.— This  ingenious  Italian  phi- 
losopher is  best  known  for  his  discovery  of  that 
branch  of  electricity  called  after  his  name  "  Galvan- 
ism." He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1/37,  and  ulti- 
mately became  lecturer  in  the  university  of  his  native 
town.     He  died  in  1798. 

GAMA,  VASCO  DE.— This  celebrated  Portu- 
guese navigator  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
route  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea— a  discovery  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  com- 
merce, but  to  the  civilization  and  political  relations 
of  Europe,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  power  and  wealth  of  Portugal  in  the 
Indian  seas.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  of  Henry  the 
Navigator,  Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  had  ascended 
the  throne,  he  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the 
proiect  of  sailing  to  India  round  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  which  great  preparations  had  been  already 
made  bvhis  predecessor  John  II.  By  his  command 
four  vessels  manned  with  marines  and  sailors  were 
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fitted  out,  and  Gama  intrusted  mth  the  chief  com- 
mand.   Emanuel  solemnly  delivered  to  him  the  flag 
which  he  was  to  take  with  him,  wth  the  cross  of  the 
order  of  Christ  (of  which  Henry  the  Navigator  had 
been  grand-master)  embroidered  on  it.     On  the  9th 
of  July,  1497,  Gama  went  onboard  the  admiral's  ship 
which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Gabriel.     His  brother 
Paul  had  the  command  of  the  second,  and  Nicolaus 
Coelho  of  the  third  armed  ship.     The  fourth  vessel, 
a  barge  with  provisions,  was  commanded  by  Gon- 
zalo  Nunez,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  No- 
vember Gama  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.     In 
the   beginning  of    the   year    1498   he   reached   the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  shortly  after  he  entered 
the  harbour  of  Mozambique,  where  his  crew  were  in 
great  danger  on  account  of  the  hostihty  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  Christians.     In  Mombaza  he  met  with 
similar  enmity,  but   his  reception  by  the  king  of 
Melinda  was  more  friendly,   as   he  presented   the 
admiral  a  Mohammedan   from  Guzerat,  skilled  in 
navigation  and  an  experienced  pilot.     Holding  his 
course  straight  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Gama 
arrived  in  May  at  Calicut,  a  city  inhabited  by  Hin- 
doos, where  the  iiiler  over  the  country  called  the 
zamorin  had  his  residence.    Gama  on  his  arri^'al  was 
favourably  received;    but  the  Mohammedan   mer- 
chants who  visited  Calicut,  prompted  by  motives  of 
commercial  jealousy,  found  means  to  disturb  this 
amicable  understanding.     Gama  however  restored  it 
by  his  resolution  and  prudence ;   and  the  zamorin 
afterwards  sent  the  admiral  a  letter  for  King  Emanuel. 
Gama  took  several  Indians  with  him  in  order  to 
give  these  people  an  idea  of  his  native  country ;  and 
on  his  way  homeward,  he  again  visited  the  king  of 
Melinda.     Nicolaus  Coelho,  sailing  before  the  other 
vessels,  first  reached  the  harbour  of  Lisbon,  where 
Gama  arrived  soon  after.     His  brother  Paul,  who 
died  on  the  voyage,  he  had  buried  in  the  island  of 
Terceira ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  only 
fifty-five  returned  with  him.    After  his  arrival  in  the 
cajjital,  he  spent  a  week  in  pious  exercises  in  the 
convent  which  had  been  built  by  the  infant  Henry. 
ITie  king  sent  some  of  the  first  oflRcers  of  his  court 
to  salute  him,   and  when  Vasco  made  his  solemn 
entrance  into  the  city,  public  festivals  were   cele- 
brated in  honour  of  him,  and  Emanuel  bestowed 
rewards  upon  all  the  companions  of  the  bold  navi- 
gator.    Vasco  received  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants the  title  of  don,  and  the  dignity  of  admiral  of 
the  Eastern  Seas,  with  an  income  of  3000  ducats ; 
he  was  permitted  to  add  part  of  the  arms  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  family  coat  of  arms,  and  on  every 
voyage  to  the  Indies  to  employ  200,000  crusados 
on  his  own  account ;  and  soon  after  the  king  be- 
stowed on  him  the  dignity  of  count  of  Vidigueira. 
The  result  of  this  expedition  promised  such  great 
advantages,  that  all  those  who  had  been  opposed  to 
voyages  of  discovery  changed  their  opinion. 

Not  long  after  Gama's  return.  King  Emanuel  sent 
a  squadron  of  thirteen  sail  to  the  Indies  under  the 
command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral ;  and  alliances  and 
commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  Indian 
princes,  and  Cabral's  squadron,  as  well  as  a  lesser 
one  under  the  command  of  Juan  Coelho,  returned 
to  Portugal  with  rich  cargoes.  The  greatest  zeal  for 
engaging  in  the  commerce  with  the  Indies  was 
kindled  among  all  classes  of  the  nation,  and  the 
harbour  of  Lisbon  was  crowded  with  foreign  vessels 
to  obtain  the  merchandise  of  the  East.     In  the  vear 
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1502  the  king  again  fitted  out  a  squadron  consisting 
of  twenty  large  ships,  with  which  Gama  set  sail  the 
second  time  for  the  Indies.  Having  forced  the  hos- 
tile king  of  Quiloa  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  he  took  his  course  towards  the  Indian 
coast,  where  he  confirmed  the  treaty  with  the  kings 
of  Cananor  and  Cochin,  which  had  been  concluded 
by  Cabral.  Both  kings  were  enemies  of  the  zamorin, 
who  since  Gama's  first  voyage  had  treated  the  Eu- 
ropeans in  a  hostile  manner ;  forty  Portuguese  had 
been  killed  in  Calicut  during  Cabral's  stay  in  India 
by  the  inhabitants,  who,  incited  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Mohammedans,  had  taken  the  factory  of  the 
strangers  by  assault.  Gama  now  resolved  to  punish 
the  zamorin.  He  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Calicut, 
and  paying  no  regard  to  the  peaceable  proposals  of 
the  terrified  king,  made  an  attack  on  the  ships  that 
lay  in  the  harbour,  and  ordered  the  city  to  be  bom- 
barded. His  cannon  carried  terror  and  destruction 
into  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  he  hung  up  thirty 
Arabs  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  the  yard- 
arms,  and  sent  their  heads,  hands,  and  feet  to  the 
king.  He  then  paid  a  visit  with  his  squadron  to  his 
ally  the  king  of  Cochin,  where  he  received  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  so  called, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  and  sohcited  his 
protection  against  the  Pagans.  A  bramin  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  relations,  presented  him- 
self before  him,  expressing  a  wish  to  accompany  him 
to  Portugal  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Some  days  after  this  person  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  that  the  differences  between  the 
Portuguese  and  the  zamorin  might  be  settled  by  his 
mediation.  Gama  was  the  more  easily  imposed  upon, 
as  the  bramin  surrendered  to  him  his  son  and  nephew 
as  pledges  of  his  sincerity.  Committing  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  to  an  approved  officer,  he 
sailed  with  the  largest  of  his  ships  and  a  caravel 
to  Calicut,  hoping  to  join  on  the  voyage  Vin- 
cent Sodre,  who  had  escorted  the  deputies  of  the 
Indian  Christians  home.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that  the  bramin  had  deceived  him ;  but 
here  also  his  resolution  saved  him.  He  punished 
the  treachery  of  the  bramin,  returned  to  Cochin, 
and  after  having  established  a  factory  there,  sailed 
with  ten  ships  to  Cananor.  Here  he  was  attacked 
by  the  squadron  of  the  king  of  Calicut,  and  after  a 
short  engagement  Gama  put  them  to  liight.  Among 
the  rich  booty  found  in  the  vessels  that  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  there  was  a  gold 
idol  weighing  more  than  thirty  pounds.  Gama  then 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Lisbon,  where  he  arri\'ed  with 
rich  cargoes.  At  his  solemn  entrance,  a  vessel  of 
silver  containing  the  tribute  of  the  king  of  Qniloa, 
was  carried  before  him,  out  of  which  King  Emanuel 
ordered  a  costly  pyx  to  be  made,  which  he  presented 
to  the  convent  at  Belem  or  Bethlehem,  built  by  him 
instead  of  the  little  chapel  that  had  been  erected  by 
Henry  the  Na\igator,  in  order  to  render  the  memory 
of  the  great  discoverer  immortal.  Francis  de  Almeida 
and  the  great  Albuquerque  had  gloriously  confirmed 
the  power  of  Portugal  in  India,  when  Gama  was  sent 
for  the  third  time  to  the  theatre  of  his  renown  by 
Emanuel's  successor,  John  III.  He  was  authorized 
to  assume  the  administration  of  the  new  colonies, 
which  already  extended  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Moluccas,  with  the  title  of  viceroy. 

In  1524  he  left  the  harbour  of  Lisbon  -with  four- 
teen vessels.    Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  visited 
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several  small  colonies,  using  all  means  in  his  power 
for  their  defence  and  the  preservation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Portuguese  arms  among  the  natives ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  administered  his  office  for  the 
space  of  three  months,  when,  amidst  the  victories  of 
his  squadrons,  he  sunk  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  died  in  December  1524  at  Goa. 

GARAT,  DOMINIQUE  JOSEPH,  COUNT, 
was  born  in  17G0,  and  while  only  a  private  scholar  he 
made  himself  very  advantageously  known  by  a  learned 
eulogy  on  De  I'Hopital.  He  then  became  a  member 
of  the  constituent  assembly,  after  the  dissolution  of 
which  he  was  carried  along  in  the  revolutionary 
torrent.  In  the  year  1792  he  was  minister  of  justice  ; 
it  therefore  fell  to  his  lot  to  annovmcehis  sentence  to 
Louis  XVI.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon  he  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  but  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him 
no  appointment ;  and  when  the  National  Institute,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member,  was  newly  organized, 
he  was  left  out.  His  nephew,  PieiTe  Jean  Garat, 
was  a  celebrated  singer  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  the  musical  consen-atory  in 
Paris.  The  voice  of  Garat  was  in  tone  and  compass 
very  remarkal;le,  and  his  facility  was  admirable 
His  execution  of  the  music  of  Gluck  was  particu- 
larly esteemed.     He  died  in  March  1823. 

(tARCILASO,  de  la  VEGA,  who  has  fre- 
quently been  called  the  prince  of  Spanish  poets, 
was  born  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1503.  His  father 
was  comandador  mayor  of  Leon,  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  counsellor  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  and  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Leo  X.  According  to  an  account  given  in  the 
"  Historia  de  las  Guerras  Civiles,"  the  Garcilasos 
received  their  surname  from  their  combats  with 
Moorish  heroes  in  the  great  valley  of  Granada, 
called  "  La  Vega."  Gifted  by  nature  with  all  the 
quahties  of  a  poet,  Garcilaso  soon  found  his  proper 
sphere :  his  genius  was  kindled  by  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  of  the  Romans.  Boscan  had 
already  begun  to  transplant  the  versification  of  the 
Italians  into  Spanish  poetry.  Garcilaso  followed 
his  example,  and,  destroying  his  earlier  attempts, 
imitated  the  Italians  only;  and  he  succeeded  so 
well  that  he  is  still  ranked  among  the  best  Spanish 
poets. 

In  1529  he  was  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Soliman,  and  in  1535  in  that  against  Tunis.  In  the 
latter  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm,  after  svhich 
he  remained  some  time  in  Naples.  In  1536  he 
commanded  several  companies  of  infantry,  and  ac- 
companied the  army  against  Marseilles,  and  upon 
its  retreat  the  ai-my  was  detained  by  a  tower  garri- 
soned by  Moors,  said  to  be  the  tower  of  Muy  near 
Frejus.  The  emperor  gave  him  orders  to  take  it. 
Garcilaso,  amidst  a  shower  of  stones,  pressed  for- 
ward with  a  halberd  in  his  hand  ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  ladder,  when  he  fell  to 
the  ground,  dangerously  wounded  in  his  head.  He 
was  carried  to  Nice,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three  years.  His  body  was  brought  to  Toledo 
in  153S  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  his  family. 
When  we  consider  his  early  death,  and  his  active 
and  troubled  life,  we  are  astonished  at  the  perfection 
of  his  poems.  Spanish  poetry  is  highly  indebted  to 
him  ;  for  without  his  aid  Boscan,  a  foreigner,  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  his  innovations,  more 
particularly  as  he  had  a  formidable  adversary  in 
Christoval  de  Castillejo.     Boscan  was   so  grateful 
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for  the  assistance,  that  he  collected  the  works  of 
his  friend  with  the  greatest  care.  They  consist  of 
eclogues,  epistles,  odes,  songs,  sonnets  (in  which  he 
imitated  Petrarch),  and  some  smaller  poems. 

GARDEN,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  botanist 
and  zoologist,  born  in  Scotland  in  1730  and  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  went  to 
America,  and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Charleston  in 
South  Carolina  in  1752,  where  he  engaged  in  bota- 
nical researches,  and,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
the  system  of  Tournefort,  then  followed  by  most 
naturalists,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
celebrated  Linneeus  in  1755.  Soon  after  he  obtained 
the  "PhilosophiaBotanica,"  the  "  Systema  Naturae," 
and  some  other  works  of  the  Swedish  botanist, 
Avhich  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  inquiries.  His 
labours  were  directed  to  the  discovery  and  verification 
of  new  species  among  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes 
of  North  America,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
To  his  exertions  Linnaeus  was  indebted  particularly 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  insects  and  fishes  of  Carolina, 
among  which  is  the  siren  lacertina,  a  most  curious 
animal,  resembling  both  a  lizard  and  a  fish.  After 
a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in  America,  Dr. 
Gai-den  retui'ned  to  England.  He  died  in  April 
1791.  Dr.  Garden  published  several  interesting 
papers  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  Those 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  gymnotus  elec- 
tricus  possess  great  merit. 

GARDINER,  STEPHEN.— Tliis  celebrated  ec- 
clesiastic was  born  in  14S3  at  Bury  St.  Edmond's, 
and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1520  he  left  the  university  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Howard  family  :  he  then  entered  the 
service  of  Wolsey,  and  soon  ranked  high  in  the 
favour  of  his  master,  and  consequently  in  that  of 
the  court.  In  1527  he  was  intrusted  with  the  nego- 
tiations at  the  papal  court,  respecting  the  king's 
divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  although 
unsuccessful  in  his  mission  his  exertions  were 
rewarded  with  the  archdeaconries  of  Norwich  and 
Leicester  in  succession,  and  the  appointment  of 
secretary  of  state.  His  devotion  to  the  king  now 
got  the  better  of  his  allegiance  as  a  churchman  to 
the  pope,  and  he  not  only  did  all  in  his  power  to 
facilitate  his  designs  with  respect  to  the  queen, 
whose  divorce  he  signed,  but  on  Henry's  abjuring 
the  supremacy  of  the  pontilf,  and  declaring  himself 
head  of  the  church,  he  was  supported  by  Gardiner, 
who  had  been  created  bishop  of  Winchester  a  short 
time  previous.  The  bishop  continued  to  enjoy  the 
court  favour  till  his  master,  taking  a  dishke  to 
Queen  Catherine  Parr,  consulted  with  him  on  the 
easiest  method  of  getting  rid  of  her,  and  acquiesced 
in  a  plan  the  leadmg  feature  of  which  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  articles  against  her  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
The  design  had  proceeded  so  far  that  officers  were 
already  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  her, 
when  the  queen  in  a  personal  interview  with  her 
husband  had  address  enough  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  bishop,  to  reestablish  herself  in  the  king's  favour, 
and  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  with  Henry.  With 
his  successor  he  stood  in  a  still  more  unfavorable 
light,  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
church  bringing  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the  pre- 
vailing party,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  the  young 
monarch  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower  with  a  sen- 
tence of  deprivation  from  his  diocese.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary  however  he  was  not  only  received 


into  favour  and  restored  to  his  see,  but  elevated  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  England  and  first  minister 
of  state.  He  now  distinguished  himself  as  a  prin- 
cipal mover  in  the  executions  which  took  place 
during  this  reign,  acting  occasionally  with  equal 
caprice  and  cruelty.  In  his  private  character  he 
appears  to  much  greater  advantage,  being  not  only 
learned  himself  but  a  great  encourager  of  learning  in 
others.  Though  artful,  dissembhng,  ambitious,  and 
proud,  he  was  grateful  and  constant.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  November,  1555. 

GARDINER,  JAMES.— There  are  some  events 
in  the  life  of  this  brave  soldier  so  extraordinary  in 
their  character  that  nothing  but  the  testimony  of  a 
distinguished  contemporary  would  warrant  our  ad- 
verting to  many  of  the  circumstances  we  are  about 
to  narrate.  "  Dr.  Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel 
James  Gardiner"  is  altogether  a  most  interesting 
piece  of  biography ;  we  therefore  purpose  furnishing 
an  abridgement  of  its  contents,  as  much  as  possible 
retaining  the  style  and  character  of  the  original : — 
Colonel  Gardiner  was  born  at  Cardigen  in  Scotland 
at  the  beginning  of  168S,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
bore  an  ensign's  commission  in  a  Scottish  regiment 
in  the  Dutch  service,  in  which  he  continued  till  the 
year  1702,  when  he  received  a  commission  from 
Queen  Anne,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ramilies. 
In  this  ever-memorable  action  he  received  a  wound 
in  his  mouth  by  a  musket  ball,  which  has  often 
been  reported  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  conversion. 
That  report  however  was  a  mistaken  one  ;  but  some 
very  remarkable  circumstances  attended  the  affair. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  commanded  on  what  seemed 
almost  a  desperate  service,  to  dispossess  the  French 
of  the  church-yard  at  Ramdies,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  posted  to  remarkable  advan- 
tage. They  succeeded  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Gai'di- 
ner,  who  had  before  been  in  several  encounters,  and 
had  the  view  of  making  his  fortune  to  animate  the 
natural  intrepidity  of  his  spirit,  was  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself.  Accordingly  he 
had  planted  his  colours  on  an  advanced  ground,  and 
while  he  was  calling  to  his  men,  he  received  a  shot 
into  his  mouth ;  which,  without  beating  out  any  of 
his  teeth,  or  touching  the  fore- part  of  his  tongue, 
went  through  his  neck,  and  came  out  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebrae.  Not 
feeling  at  first  the  pain  of  the  stroke,  he  wondered 
what  was  become  of  the  ball,  and  in  the  wildness  of 
his  surprise  began  to  suspect  he  had  swallowed  it ; 
but  dropping  soon  after,  he  traced  the  passage  of  it 
by  his  finger. 

This  accident  happened  about  five  or  six  in  the 
evening,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  1706  ;  and  the  array  pursuing  its  advantages 
against  the  French,  without  ever  regarding  the 
wounded,  the  young  officer  lay  aU  night  in  the  field, 
agitated,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  thoughts.  But,  expecting  to  recover,  his 
mind  was  taken  up  with  contrivances  to  secure  his 
gold,  of  which  he  had  a  great  deal  about  him  ;  and 
he  had  recourse  to  a  very  odd  expedient,  which 
proved  successful.  Expecting  to  be  stripped,  he 
first  took  a  handful  of  that  clotted  gore,  of  which  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  clear  his  mouth,  or  he 
would  have  been  choked ;  and  putting  it  into  his 
left  hand,  he  took  out  his  money,  and  shutting  his 
hand,  and  besmearing  the  back  part  of  it  with  blood. 
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he  kept  it  in  this  position  till  the  blood  dried  in 
such  a  manner  that  his  hand  could  not  easily  fall 
open,  though  any  sudden  surprise  should  ha[)pen,  in 
which  he  might  lose  the  presence  of  mind  which 
that  concealment  otherwise  would  have  required. 

In  the  morning  the  French,  who  were  masters  of 
that  spot,  though  their  forces  were  defeated  at  some 
distance,  came  to  plunder  the  slain  ;  and  seeing  him 
to  appearance  almost  expiring,  one  of  them  was  just 
applying  a  sword  to  his  breast,  to  destroy  the  little 
remainder  of  life  ;  when,  in  the  critical  moment  upon 
which  all  the  extraordinary  events  of  such  a  life  as 
his  afterwards  proved  were  suspended,  a  cordelier, 
who  attended  the  plunderers,  interposed,  taking  him 
by  his  dress  for  a  Frenchman,  and  said,  "Do  not 
kill  that  poor  child."  Our  young  soldier  heard  all 
that  passed,  though  he  was  not  able  to  speak  one 
word  ;  and,  opening  his  eyes,  made  a  sign  for  some- 
thing to  drink.  They  gave  him  a  sup  of  some  spi- 
rituous liquor,  which  happened  to  be  at  hand  ;  by 
which  he  said  he  found  a  more  sensible  refreshment 
than  he  could  remember  from  any  thing  he  had 
tasted  either  before  or  since.  Then  signifying  to 
the  friar  to  lean  down  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  he  em- 
ployed the  first  efforts  of  his  feeble  breath  in  telling 
him  that  he  was  nephew  to  the  governor  of  Huy,  a 
neutral  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that,  if  he 
could  take  any  method  of  conveying  him  thither,  he 
did  not  doubt  but  his  uncle  would  liberally  reward 
him.  He  had  indeed  a  friend  at  Huy,  from  whom 
he  expected  a  kind  reception,  but  the  relationship 
was  only  pretended.  On  hearing  this,  they  laid 
him  on  a  sort  of  handbarrow,  and  sent  him  by  a  file 
of  musketeers  towards  the  place  ;  but  the  men  lost 
their  way,  and  got  into  a  wood  towards  the  evening, 
in  which  they  were  obliged  to  continue  all  night. 
The  poor  patient's  wound  being  still  undressed,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  by  this  time  it  pained 
violently.  The  anguish  of  it  engaged  him  earnestly 
to  beg  that  they  would  either  kill  him  outright,  or 
leave  him  there  to  die,  without  the  torture  of  any 
further  motion ;  and  indeed  they  were  obliged  to 
rest  for  a  considerable  time  on  account  of  their  own 
weariness.  Thus  he  spent  the  second  night  in  the 
open  air,  without  any  thing  more  than  a  common 
bandage  to  stanch  the  blood.  He  often  mentioned 
it  as  a  most  astonishing  providence  that  he  did  not 
bleed  to  death  ;  which,  under  God,  he  ascribed  to  the 
remarkable  coldness  of  these  two  nights. 

Judging  it  quite  unsafe  to  attempt  carrying  him 
to  Huy,  from  whence  they  were  now  several  miles 
distant,  his  convoy  took  him  early  in  the  morning  to 
a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably received,  and  treated  with  great  kindness 
and  tenderness.  But  the  cure  of  his  wound  was 
committed  to  an  ignorant  surgeon,  who  lived  near 
the  house — the  best  shift  that  could  then  be  made,  at 
a  time  when  it  may  easily  be  supposed  persons  of 
ability  in  their  profession  had  their  hands  full  of 
employment.  The  lady  abbess,  who  called  him  her 
son,  treated  him  with  the  affection  and  care  of  a 
mother ;  and  he  always  declared  that  every  thing 
which  he  saw  within  those  Wcills  was  conducted  with 
the  strictest  decency  and  decorum.  He  received  a 
great  many  devout  admonitions  from  the  ladies 
there,  and  they  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  to 
acknowledge  what  they  thought  so  miraculous  a  de- 
liverance by  embracing  the  Catholic  faith,  but  they 
could  not  succeed. 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 


And  now  (says  Dr.  Doddridge),  I  am  come  to  that 
astonishing  ])art  of  his  story,  the  account  of  his  con- 
version. This  memorable  event  happened  towards 
the  middle  of  July,  1719.  The  major  had  spent  the 
evening  (and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  sabbath) 
in  some  gay  company,  and  had  an  unhappy  assigna- 
tion with  a  married  woman,  whom  he  was  to  attend 
exactly  at  twelve.  The  company  broke  up  about 
eleven,  and,  not  judging  it  convenient  to  anticipate 
the  time  appointed,  he  went  into  his  chamber  to  kill 
the  tedious  hoixr,  perhaps  with  some  amusing  book, 
or  some  other  way.  But  it  very  accidentally  hap- 
pened that  he  took  up  a  religious  book,  which  was 
called  "  The  Christian  Soldier,  or  Heaven  Taken  by 
Storm,"  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson. 
Guessing  by  the  title  of  it  that  he  should  find  some 
phrases  of  his  own  profession  s])iritualized  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  thought  might  afford  him  some  diver- 
sion, he  resolved  to  dip  into  it,  but  he  took  no  serious 
notice  of  any  thing  he  read  in  it ;  and  yet,  while  this 
book  was  in  his  hand,  an  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind  which  drew  after  it  a  train  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  happy  consequences. 

There  is  indeed  a  possibility  that  while  he  was 
sitting  in  this  attitude,  and  reading,  he  might  sud- 
denly have  fallen  asleep  and  only  dream  of  what  he  ap- 
prehended he  saw.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  he  judged  himself  to  have  been  as  broad 
awake  during  the  whole  time  as  he  ever  was  in  any 
part  of  his  life;  and  he  mentioned  it  several  times 
afterwards,  as  what  imdoubteuly  passed,  not  only  in 
his  imagination  but  before  his  eyes.  He  thought 
he  saw  an  unusual  blaze  of  light  fall  on  the  hook 
while  he  was  reading,  which  he  at  first  imagined 
might  happen  by  some  accident  in  the  candle.  But, 
Mfting  up  his  eyes,  he  apprehended,  to  his  extreme 
amazement,  that  there  was  before  him,  as  it  were 
suspended  in  the  air,  a  visible  representation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  glory ;  and  was  impressed,  as  if  a  voice 
or  something  equivalent  to  a  voice  had  come  to  him, 
to  this  effect  (for  he  was  not  confident  as  to  the  very 
words) :  "  Oh  sinner,  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and 
are  these  the  returns  r"  But  whether  this  were  an 
audible  voice,  or  only  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind  equally  striking,  he  did  not  seem  very  con- 
fident; though,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  he 
rather  judged  it  to  be  the  former.  Struck  with  so 
amazing  a  phenomenon  as  vhis,  there  remained 
hardly  any  life  in  him,  so  that  he  sunk  down  in  the 
arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  and  coutinued,  he  knew 
not  exactly  how  long,  insensible. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  make  any  obsen'ation  u])on  the  time  in  which  he 
had  remained  in  an  insensible  state ;  nor  did  he, 
throughout  aU  the  remainder  of  the  night,  once 
recollect  that  criminal  and  detestable  assignation 
which  had  before  engrossed  all  his  thoughts.  He 
rose  in  a  tumult  of  passions  not  to  be  conceived,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  tiU  he  was  ready 
to  drop  dowT3,  in  unutterable  astonishment  and  agony 
of  heart;  appearing  to  himself  the  vilest  monstei 
in  the  creation  of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime  been 
crucifying  Christ  afresh  by  his  sins,  and  now  saw,  as 
he  assuredly  believed  by  a  miraculous  vision,  tha 
horror  of  what  he  had  done.  With  this  was  con- 
nected such  a  view  both  of  the  majesty  and  good- 
ness of  God,  as  caused  him  to  loathe  and  abhor  him', 
self,  and  to  *'  repent  as  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  im- 
aC 
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n^ediately  gave  judgment  against  himself,  and  was 
astonished  that  he  had  not  been  immediately  struck 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness. 

To  this  he  refers  in  a  letter,  dated  from  Douglas, 
April  1,  1725,  communicated  to  me  by  his  lady,  but 
I  know  not  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  His  words 
are  these :  "  One  thing  relating  to  my  conversion, 
and  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  goodness  of  God  to 
me,  the  chief  of  sinners,  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
ever  told  to  any  other  person.  It  was  this :  that 
after  the  astonishing  sight  I  had  of  my  blessed  Lord, 
the  terrible  condition  in  which  I  was  proceeded  not 
so  much  from  the  terrors  of  the  law  as  from  a  sense 
of  having  been  so  ungrateful  a  monster  to  Him 
whom  I  thought  I  saw  pierced  for  my  transgres- 
sions." I  the  rather  insert  these  words,  as  they 
evidently  attest  the  circumstance  which  may  seem 
most  amazing  in  this  affair,  and  contain  so  express  a 
declaration  of  his  own  apprehension  concerning  it. 
In  this  view  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  waking ;  and  he 
could  get  but  little  rest  in  several  that  followed. 
His  mind  was  continually  taken  up  in  reflecting  on 
the  divine  purity  and  goodness,  the  singular  advan- 
tages he  had  enjoyed  and  abused,  and  the  many  fa- 
vours of  Providence  which  he  had  received,  particu- 
larly in  rescuing  him  from  so  many  imminent  dan- 
gers of  death,  which  he  now  saw  must  have  been 
attended  with  such  dreadful  and  hopeless  destruction. 
The  privileges  of  his  education,  which  he  had  so 
much  despised,  now  lay  with  an  almost  insupport- 
able weight  on  his  mind  ;  and  the  folly  of  that  ca- 
reer of  sinful  pleasure,  which  he  had  so  many  years 
been  running  with  desperate  eagerness  and  unwor- 
thy delight,  now  fiUed  him  with  indignation  against 
himself. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1729,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cadogan,  with  whose  friendship 
this  brave  and  vigilant  officer  was  also  honoured  for 
many  years ;  and  he  continued  in  this  rank  and 
regiment  till  the  19th  of  April,  1743,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  colonel's  commission  over  a  regiment  of 
dragoons. 

I  have  heard  such  a  multitude  of  inconsistent  re- 
ports of  the  circumstances  of  Colonel  Gardiner's 
death  (says  Dr.  Doddridge),  that  I  had  almost  de- 
spaired of  being  able  to  give  any  particular  satisfac- 
tion concerning  so  interesting  a  scene.  But  by  a 
happy  accident  I  have  very  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  e.vactly  informed  of  the  whole  by  that 
brave  man  Mr.  John  Foster,  his  faithful  servant, 
whom  I  had  seen  with  him  at  my  house  some  years 
before.  He  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  gave 
me  the  narration  at  large;  which  he  would  be  ready, 
if  it  were  requisite,  to  attest  upon  oath.  On  Friday, 
Sept.  20,  1745,  when  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up, 
the  colonel  rode  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  own 
regiment,  addressing  them  at  once  in  the  most  re- 
spectful and  animating  manner,  both  as  soldiers  and 
as  Christians.  They  seemed  much  affected  with  the 
address,  and  expressed  a  very  ardent  desire  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy  immediately. 

He  continued  all  night  under  arms,  wrapped  up 
in  his  cloak,  and  generally  sheltered  under  a  rick  of 
barley  which  happened  to  be  in  the  field.  About 
three  in  the  morning  he  called  his  domestic  servants 
to  him,  of  which  there  were  four  in  waiting.  He 
dismissed  three  of  them  with  most  affectionate  chris- 


tian advice,  and  such  solemn  charges  relating  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  and  the  care  of  their  souls, 
as  seemed  plainly  to  intimate  that  he  apprehended 
it  at  least  very  probable  he  was  taking  his  last  fare- 
well of  them.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  he 
spent  the  little  remainder  of  the  time,  which  could 
not  be  much  above  an  hour,  in  those  devout  exer- 
cises of  soul  which  had  so  long  been  habitiial  to 
him,  and  to  which  so  many  circumstances  did  then 
concur  to  call  him.  The  army  was  alarmed  by  break 
of  day  by  the  noise  of  the  rebels'  approach,  and  the 
attack  was  made  before  sun-rise,  yet  when  it  waa 
light  enough  to  discern  what  passed.  As  soon  as 
the  enemy  came  within  gun-shot  they  made  a  furious 
fire  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  dragoons,  which  con- 
stituted the  left  wing,  immediately  fled.  The  colo- 
nel, at  the  beginning  of  the  onset,  which  in  the 
whole  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  received  a  wound  by 
a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  which  made  him  give  a 
sudden  spring  in  his  saddle  ;  upon  which  his  servant, 
who  had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuaded  him 
to  retreat ;  but  he  -said  it  was  only  a  wound  in  the 
flesh,  and  fought  cm,  though  he  presently  after  re- 
ceived a  shot  in  his  right  thigh.  The  colonel  was  for 
a  few  moments  supported  by  his  men,  and  particu- 
larly by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney,  who  was  shot 
through  the  arm  here,  and  a  few  months  after  fell 
nobly  in  the  battle  of  FaUark ;  and  by  Lieutenant 
West,  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  as  also  by 
about  fifteen  dragoons,  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last. 
But,  after  a  faint  fire,  the  regiment  in  general  was 
seized  with  a  panic  ;  and  though  their  colonel  and 
some  other  gallant  officers  did  what  they  could  to 
rally  them  once  or  twice,  they  at  last  took  a  precipi- 
tate flight.  And  just  in  the  moment  when  Colonel 
Gardiner  seemed  to  be  making  a  pause,  to  deliberate 
what  duty  required  him  to  do  in  such  a  circumstance, 
an  accident  happened  which  must,  I  think,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  worthy  and  generous  man,  be 
allowed  a  sufficient  apology  for  exposing  his  life  to 
so  great  hazard  when  his  regiment  had  left  him. 
He  saw  a  party  of  foot  who  were  then  bravely  fight- 
ing near  him,  and  whom  he  was  ordered  to  support, 
had  no  officer  to  head  them  ;  upon  which  he  said 
eagerly,  in  the  hearing  of  the  person  from  whom  I 
had  this  account,  "  Those  brave  fellows  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  commander,"  or  words 
to  that  effect,  which  v/hile  he  was  speaking,  he  rode 
up  to  them,  and  cried  out  aloud,  "  Fire  on,  my  lads, 
and  fear  nothing."  But  just  as  the  words  were  out 
of  his  mouth,  a  Highlander  advanced  towards  him 
with  a  scythe  fastened  to  a  long  pole,  with  which  he 
gave  him  such  a  deep  wound  on  his  right  arm,  that 
his  sword  dropped  out  of  his  hand  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  several  others  coming  about  him  while  he  was 
thus  dreadfully  entangled  with  that  cruel  weapon,  he 
was  dragged  off  from  his  horse.  The  moment  he 
fell,  another  Highlander,  who  was  executed  about  a 
year  after,  gave  him  a  stroke  either  with  a  broad- 
sword or  a  Lochabar  axe  on  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow.  All  that  his  faith- 
ful attendant  saw  further  at  this  time  was  that,  as 
his  hat  was  fallen  off,  he  took  it  in  his  left  hand, 
and  waved  it  as  a  signal  for  him  to  retreat ;  and 
added,  what  were  the  last  words  he  ever  heard  him 
speak,  "Take  care  of  yourself;"  upon  which  the 
servant  retired.  Such  was  the  close  of  a  life  which 
had  been  so  zealously  devoted  to  God,  and  filled  up 
with  so  many  honourable  services. 
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GARNERIN. — There  were  two  brothers  of  this 
tiame  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their  aero- 
nautic exhibitions.  The  elder,  Jean  l?aptiste  Oh- 
vier,  before  the  revolution  held  an  office  in  the 
bureau  -des  fermes,  afterwards  in  one  of  the  bureaux 
of  the  national  convention,  and  in  the  trial  against 
the  queen  appeared  as  a  witness  against  her.  He 
was  afterwards  illuminateur  in  the  jjalace  of  the 
ex-queen  Hortensia  and  in  that  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
In  September  1815,  in  company  with  Robertson,  he 
superintended  the  experiments  made  with  the  para- 
chute. September  21  his  daughter  Eliza,  then  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  descended  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  means  of  the  para- 
chute, from  a  height  of  1800  fathoms.  The  younger 
brother  Andre  Jacques,  after  Blanchard,  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  experienced  aeronaut.  He 
invented  the  parachute,  with  which  he  made  the 
first  experiment  in  Paris  in  June  1799,  and  which 
he  afterwards  exhibited  before  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg  in  1 800.  This  was  repeated  in  London 
two  years  afterwards,  when  he  descended  in  the 
fields  near  Kentish  Town.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1823. 
Lenormand  and  others  have  also  made  experiments 
with  the  parachute.  His  brother  claimed  the  honour 
of  this  invention,  but  he  opposed  these  pretensions 
in  a  memoir  published  in  a  French  journal. 

GARNET,  HENRY,  an  English  Jesuit,  who  ren- 
dered himself  notorious  by  his  connexion  with  the 
gunpowder  plot,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted May  3,  1606.  From  circumstances  which 
afterwards  transpired  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
harshly  dealt  with,  as  his  only  acquaintance  with 
the  plot  originated  in  the  private  confessional  of 
his  church. 

GARNET,  THOMAS.— This  celebrated  lecturer 
on  physiology  and  chemistry  was  born  at  Casterton 
in  Westmoreland.  He  commenced  his  professional 
career  at  the  Anderson  Institution,  Glasgow,  and  in 
1800  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  in  1802. 

GARRICK,  DAVID.— This  eminent  EngUsh 
actor  was  born  at  Hereford  in  1716.  His  grand- 
father was  a  French  refugee,  his  father  a  captain  in 
the  army.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Lichfield,  but  was  more  distinguished  for  his 
sprightliness  than  attachment  to  literature  ;  and  he 
gave  an  early  proof  of  his  dramatic  tendency  by 
inducing  his  schoolfellows  to  act  the  "  Recruiting 
Officer,"  in  which  he  himself  took  the  part  of  Sergeant 
Kite,  being  then  only  twelve  years  of  age.  As  the 
circumstances  of  his  father  were  narrow  he  was  sent 
to  Lisbon  upon  the  invitation  of  his  uncle,  a  wine 
merchant  in  that  capital.  His  stay  at  Lisbon  was 
short,  and,  returning  to  Lichfield,  he  was  placed 
under  the  celebrated  Samuel  Johnson.  A  love  for 
the  stage  had  however  become  firmly  rooted  in  the 
mind  of  Garrick,  and  his  grave  tutor  was  induced  to 
accompany  him  to  the  metropolis  in  1736,  where  Gar- 
rick was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  a  mathe- 
matician, with  a  view  of  cultivating  his  general  powers 
previously  to  his  admission  at  the  Temple.  The 
death  of  his  father  however  disturbed  this  arrange- 
ment, and  having  been  left  a  legacy  of  1000^.  by  his 
uncle,  he  joined  his  brother,  Peter  Garrick,  in  the 
wine  trade.  This  connexion  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  in  1741  he  gave  way  to  his  inclination  by 
joining  GifFard's  company  at  Ipswich,  where  under 
the  name  of  Lyddal  he  played  a  great  variety  of 
parts  with  uniform  success.     At  this  time  the  stages 


of  the  metropolis  were  but  indifferently  supplied 
with  leading  performers,  so  that  when  Giffard,  who 
was  manager  of  a  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  intro- 
duced his  accomplished  recruit  there,  October  19, 
1741,  the  effect  was  hnniediate  and  decisive.  He 
judiciously  chose  the  part  of  Richard  III.,  whicli 
I  required  not  that  dignity  of  person  which  he  did  not 
'  possess,  while  it  gave  him  a  scope  for  all  the  mark- 
ing of  character  and  changes  of  passion  in  which  his 
principal  excellence  consisted.  He  at  the" same  time 
I  adopted  a  natural  mode  of  recitation,  which  was  a 
[  daring  innovation  on  the  part  of  a  new  performer 
!  before  audiences  accustomed  to  the  artificial  declam- 
ation of  the  school  which  preceded  him.  The  part  of 
Richard  was  repeated  for  many  successive  nights, 
and  the  established  theatres  were  deserted.  Their 
proprietors  threatened  Giftard  with  a  prosecution  as 
an  infringer  upon  their  patents,  and  Fleetwood  drew 
Garrick  over  to  Drury  Lane.  By  acting  at  Covent 
Garden  he  had  reduced  Drury  Lane  to  such  a  state 
of  inferiority  that  Lacy,  the  patentee,  was  glad  to 
admit  him  a  partner  upon  equal  terms  in  174>» 
Lacy  assuming  the  care  of  the  property  and  general 
economy,  and  Garrick  the  management  of  the  stage. 
Under  these  auspices  Drury  Lane  opened  in  1747, 
on  which  occasion  his  old  and  constant  friend 
Dr.  Johnson  furnished  the  new  manager  with  a  cele- 
brated prologue,  one  of  the  few  which  merit  pre- 
servation. This  period  formed  an  era  in  the  English 
stage,  from  which  may  be  dated  a  comparative 
revival  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  reform  both  in  the 
conduct  and  license  of  the  drama  which  is  very 
honourable  to  the  genius  of  the  actor  who  effected  it. 
In  June  1749  Mr.  Garrick  was  married  to  the  cele- 
brated Mademoiselle  Violetti,  who  had  arrived  in 
England  in  1744,  bringing  with  her  a  recommend- 
ation from  the  countess  of  Stahremberg  to  the 
countess  of  Burlington,  who  received  her  on  ob- 
taining an  engagement  at  the  opera  as  an  inmate  of 
Burlington  House. 

Garrick  was,  at  the  time  of  his  mari"iage  with 
Mademoiselle  Violetti,  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  as 
an  actor;  and  as  patentee  and  stage-manager,  the 
duties  he  had  to  perform  were  necessarily  of  a  very 
arduous  description.  It  was  in  1754  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rick first  resided  at  Hampton;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  purchased,  from  Humphrey  Prisnatt,  Esq., 
the  house  and  grounds,  which  received  those  embel- 
lishments which  have  rendered  them  so  long  the 
theme  of  general  admiration,  from  the  elegant  taste 
and  iinder  the  judicious  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  Mrs.  Garrick.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  by  her  prudent  attention  to  the  internal  economy 
and  financial  concerns  of  Drui'y  Lane  Theatre,  her 
husband  was  relieved  from  a  considerable  portion  of 
those  cares  which  might  otherwise  have  impeded 
the  display  of  his  genius  and  acquirements. 

Mr.  Garrick  had  long  meditated  a  journey  to  the 
continent,  and  several  disagreeable  circumstances, 
which  had  occurred  during  the  last  year  of  liis 
theatrical  management,  had  probably  contributed 
to  quicken  his  resolution  of  leaving,  for  a  time,  his 
native  country.  His  own  health  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Garrick  were,  at  that  time,  not  very  good :  the  baths 
of  Padua  were  celebrated  for  their  healing  power  in 
certain  disorders,  and  pronounced  efficacious  in  Mrs. 
Garrick's  case  :  exercise,  amusement,  and  change  of 
air,  were  also  what  he  seemed  to  stand  a  good  deal 
in  need  of.     To  a  mind  as  active  and  inquisitive  as 
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Garrick's,  the  knowledge  of  foreign  customs  was 
likeh^  to  afford  him  instruction  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment. The  theatres  on  the  continent,  with  their 
multifarious  exhibitions,  would,  he  doubted  not, 
furnish  him  with  proper  materials  to  enrich  his  own 
dominions  on  his  return  home :  how  far  he  might 
have  been  influenced  by  these  motives  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  set  out  for  Dover,  on 


added  his  wit,  and  the  polished  manners  of  one  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  mix.  in  the  best  societies. 
Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  play-house 
season,  he  and  his  lady  usually  came  from  Hamp- 
ton to  their  house  in  the  Adelphi,  and  were  often 
seen  in  his  box  at  Drury  Lane  when  any  thing  of 
interest  was  to  be  performed. 

Garrick's  employments  were  of  the  most  amiable 


his  way  to  Calais,  leaving  the  management  of  Drury   and  praiseworthy  kind,  many  of  them  indeed  real 


Lane  in  the  hands  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Lacy,  and  his 
brother,  George  Garrick,  whom  he  had  appointed 
his  substitute  during  his  absence.  In  consequence 
of  the  accession  of  a  new  actor  of  the  name  of  Powell 
to  the  corps  dramatique  of  the  theatre,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary success  with  which  his  debut  was  at- 
tended, the  loss  of  Garrick  was  productive  of  no 
prejudicial  eflects. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Lacy,  the  joint-patentee  of  Drury 
Lane,  paid  his  debt  to  nature,  and  left  the  entire 
burden  of  the  management  to  Garrick,  just  at  a 
time  of  life  when  he  was  becoming  unequal  to  the 
task.  For  three  years  he  did  his  best  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  arduous  situation,  but  at  length  came 
to  the  determination  of  retiring  from  the  stage  al- 
together, both  as  actor  and  manager.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  1776,  he  made  his  final  bow  to  the  pubhc. 
To  him  it  was  a  moment  big  with  regret,  with  sor- 
row, and  heartfelt  gratitude.  He  was  for  some  time 
inclined  to  end  his  course  with  the  part  that  he  at 
first  set  out  with;  but,  upon  consideration,  he  judged 
that,  after  the  fatigue  of  so  laborious  a  character  as 
Richard  III.,  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  utter  a 
farewell  word  to  the  audience.  He  therefore  chose 
the  part  of  DonFelix in thecomedyof  "The Wonder." 
Public  notice  was  given  that  the  profits  of  the  night 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  should  be  obliged  by  their  infirmities  to 
retire  from  the  stage.  He  prepared  a  prologue  for 
the  occasion,  the  last  he  ever  spoke.  At  the  end  of 
the  play  he  took  his  final  leave  of  the  public,  whose 
protection  and  patronage  he  had  enjoyed  so  long. 
On  the  day  after  Garrick  had  made  his  exit,  he 
ordered  the  whole  receipt  of  the  preceding  night  to 
be  paid  to  the  fund  for  distressed  actors.  He  had 
made  a  present  of  two  houses  in  Drury  Lane  to  the 
managers  of  that  charitable  institution,  that  they 
might  have  a  convenient  place  for  the  meeting  of 
their  committees.  Those  gentlemen,  finding  that  a 
room  in  the  theatre  answered  their  purposes,  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  sell  the  premises,  in  order  to 
increase  their  stock,  when  Garrick  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  what  he  had  voluntarily  bestowed,  at  the 
price  of  370Z. ;  and  afterwards,  by  his  wiU,  gave 
back  those  very  houses  to  the  fund. 

Articles  of  agreement  for  the  sale  of  his  half  share 
of  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  had  been  some  months 
before  executed  between  him  and  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Lindley,  and  Mr.  Ford.  The  deeds 
for  the  final  conclusion  of  the  business  were  signed 
without  delay  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  Gar- 
rick withdrew  to  his  viUa  at  Hampton,  to  pass  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  In 
that  agreeable  retreat  he  began  to  breathe  a  freer  air, 
and  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  respite  from  the  toils  and 
exertions  to  which  the  greater  part  of  his  previous 
life  had  been  devoted.  He  received  the  visits  of  the 
nobility,  of  the  ablest  scholars,  and  the  men  of 
genius  in  every  branch  of  literature.  He  lived  in 
an  elegant  style,  and,  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 


labours  of  love  and  charity;  one  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  following  letter  written  at  a  late  period 
of  his  life: — "  The  honest  vicar  of  Egham — whom  I 
am  sure  you  regard,  and  whom  I  sincerely  love  from 
the  best  conviction  of  his  worth,  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him — might  be  made  the  happiest 
man  upon  earth  with  a  small  addition  to  his  present 
income,  and  without  which  I  fear  that  he  will  be  in 
an  uncomfortable  situation:  he  is  obliged  to  undergo 
more  labour  and  fatigue  than  he  can  possibly  sup- 
port another  winter ;  he  has  not  only  the  severe 
duty  of  Egham  upon  him,  but,  besides  that,  he  ia 
obliged  to  ride  five  or  six  miles  through  much  water, 
and  often  to  swim  his  horse,  for  the  sake  of  about 
thirty  pounds  a-year.  This,  to  a  gouty  man,  and 
turned  of  sixty,  is  a  terrible  consideration.  I  entered 
lately  into  a  very  serious  conversation  with  him 
about  his  affairs,  and  he  confessed  to  me  that  he 
found  a  curate  was  necessary  for  him.  I  made  him 
an  offer  of  money  for  that  purpose  till  something 
might  happen,  but  he  absolutely  refused  me.  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  small  preferment,  with  what  he 
has,  would  make  him  look  down  with  pity  on  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  *  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Garrick,'  said  he,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  giv- 
ing his  head  the  usual  jerk  of  aflfection,  'could  I  have 
fifty  pounds  for  a  curate,  and  fifty  to  keep  up  my 
little  garden,  I  feel  no  ambition  or  happiness  beyond 
it.' — '  And  thirty,'  said  I,  *  Beighton,  to  keep  Han- 
nah your  housekeeper.' — '  Pooh !  pooh !'  jerking  his 
head  again, 'you  turn  everything  into  a  joke;  let 
me  show  you  the  finest  arbor  vitae  in  the  country:' 
— so  away  he  trotted  and  forgot  his  wants  in  a  mo- 
ment. This  is  the  plain,  simple,  and  aft'ecting  truth; 
and  I  am  certain,  that  if  it  were  stated  by  General 
Fitzwilliams  to  the  most  princely  disposition  in  the 
world,  a  truly  worthy  man  would  be  made  happy, 
whose  life  is  ever  active  in  the  service  of  his  friends. 

"  That  no  imprudent  step  of  mine  may  be  charged 
upon  Mr.  Beighton,  I  must  assure  you,  upon  my 
word  and  honour,  that  this  is  taken  without  his 
knowledge  or  concurrence:  I  have  long  felt  for  him, 
and  wished  for  an  occasion — as  you  have  flattered 
me  that  I  have  sometimes  had  the  power — to  raise 
your  feelings  too  for  the  honest  vicar.  My  friend  is 
a  great  dabbler  in  curiosities,  aiftd  he  has  collected 
some  few  in  his  little  library  and  garden ;  but  I  defy 
him  to  show  me  a  greater  rarity  than  himself,  for  he 
is  a  generous,  modest,  ingenious,  and  disinterested 
clergyman.  Tliis  is  the  man  for  whom,  as  our 
Shakspeare  says,  I  have  at  last  *  screwed  my  courage 
to  the  sticking-place ;'  but  if  I  have  exerted  it  now 
improperly,  at  the  expense  of  my  modesty  and  your 
good  opinion,  I  shall  be  very  unhappy." 

He  was  invited  with  Mrs.  Garrick  to  spend  the 
Christmas  of  the  year  1779  at  Althorp,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Spencer ;  but  his  enjoyments  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  a  violent  attack  of  the  disease  which  oc- 
casioned his  death.  He  returned  to  his  house  in 
the  Adelphi  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  five  days 


GARTH,   SIR  SAMUEL 

Afterwards  departed  this  life.  On  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing February/ the  remains  of  David  Garrick  were 
conveyed  with  great  promp  from  his  residence  in 
the  Adelphi  to  Westminster  Al)bey,  and  deposited 
in  Poet's  Corner,  near  the  monument  of  Shakspeare. 
A  handsome  monument  was  some  years  afterwards 


erected  to  his  memory,  not  at  the  expense,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  but  at  that  of 
of  Mr.  Albany  Wallis.  It  stands  in  the  south  transept 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  has  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magic  pencil  in  liis  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakesi)eare  rose — then,  to  e.rpand  his  fame. 
Wide  o'er  Oiis  "breathing  world,"  a  C.arrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew. 
The  .Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew; 
Though,  like  the  Ijard  himself,  in  night  they  lay. 
Immortal  Garriik  call'd  them  back  to  day  ; 
And  till  eleruity.  with  jwwer  sublime. 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakespeare  and  Garrick,  like  twin  stars,  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  Ijeani  divii.e."'  Puatt, 

GARTH,  SIR  SAMUEL,  an  English  poet  and 
physician  of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  admitted 
into  the  College  of  Physicians  at  London  in  1693.  He 
at  that  time  supported  and  encom-aged  the  erecting 
of  a  dispensary  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  by  giving 
them  advice  and  medicines.  This  work  of  charity 
having  e.xposed  him  and  many  other  physicians  to 
the  resentment  of  several  members  of  the  same 
faculty,  he  ridiculed  them  with  great  spirit  in  a  poem 
called  the  "  Dispensary."  Upon  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  knighted  and  made  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  his  majesty,  and  physician  general  to  the 
army.  He  had  a  very  e.\tensive  practice,  but  was 
very  moderate  in  his  endeavours  to  advance  his  own 
fortime ;  his  good  nature  inclining  him  to  make  use 
of  the  interest  he  possessed  with  persons  in  power 
for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  men  of  letters. 
One  of  his  last  works  was  his  translation  of  the  whole 
fourteenth  book,  and  the  story  of  Cinnus  in  the 
fifteenth  book,  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses."  These, 
together  with  an  English  version  of  the  rest,  were 
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published  in  1717  ;  and  he  has  prefixed  a  preface  to 
the  whole,  in  which  he  points  out  its  principal  beau- 
ties. He  died  after  a  short  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  great  patience,  in  January  1719- 

GARTHSHORE,  MAXWELL,  a  very  skilful  phy- 
sician,whowasbornat Kirkcudbright  inScotland.  He 
early  in  life  entered  the  army,  but  afterwards  settled 
in  London  about  1/63.  He  acquired  considerable 
practice  in  the  metropolis,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty  in  1812. 

GASCOIGNE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  learned  chief 
justice,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV. 
He  is  principally  known  from  having,  when  he  was 
insulted  on  the  bench  by  the  then  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Henry  V.,  with  great  coolness  committed 
the  young  prince  to  prison ;  and  by  this  display  of 
firmness  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  of 
that  great  monarch,  who  from  this  event  dated  his 
reformation  from  the  licentiousness  of  his  j'outh.  It 
IS  not  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  the  prince  struck 
Sir  William,  as  recorded  by  Shakspeare ;  but  all 
authors  agree  that  he  interrupted  the  course' of  jus- 
tice to  screen  an  unworthy  servant.  Sir  "William 
died  in  1413. 

GASCOIGNE,  GEORGE,  an  English  poet  of 
some  eminence,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  and 
commenced  student  of  the  law  ;  but,  being  too  vola- 
tile for  study,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  for  some  time 
served  in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  after- 
wards went  to  France,  where  he  married.  Being  at 
length,  says  Wood,  weary  of  those  vanities,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  settled  once  more  in  Gray's 
Inn,  where  he  wrote  most  of  his  dramatic  and  other 
poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  sjient  in  his 
native  village  of  Walthamstow,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1578.  His  plaj's,  first  printed  separately,  M'ere 
afterwards,  with  several  other  poems,  &c.,  reprinted 
in  two  volumes  quarto. 

GASSENDI,  PETER.— This  distinguishedFrencii 
philosopher  and  mathematician  was  born  in  1592. 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Aix. 
Gassendi  afterwards  removed  to  Digne,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1653,  when  in  company  with  Francis  Ber- 
nier,  physician,  and  Anthony  Poller  his  amanuensis, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  Here  he  lived  in  the  house  of 
M.  Monmor,  master  of  the  court  of  requests,  at 
whose  request  he  had  formerly  engaged  to  write  the 
life  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  then  made  several  collec- 
tions with  that  view ;  and  this  request  being  now 
renewed,  he  immediately  set  about  the  work,  and 
published  it  at  Paris,  with  the  Jives  of  Copernicus, 
Purbachius,  and  Regiomontanus,  in  1654.  But  he 
neither  suffered  this  nor  any  other  business  to 
prevent  him  from  going  on  with  his  astronomical 
observations,  and  had  no  sooner  finished  the  last- 
mentioned  book  than  he  proceeded  to  complete  his 
system  of  the  heavens.  While  he  was  thus  employed, 
too  intensely  for  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  he 
suffered  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs,  which  had 
been  relieved  by  the  intermission  of  his  studies  ;  so 
that  he  was  neither  able  to  enjoy  his  garden-walks 
nor  the  society  of  his  friends  with  his  usual  alacrity; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  his  years  his  case  became  des- 
perate. In  the  first  attack  he  had  been  relieved  I)y 
bleeding,  which,  however,  so  much  enfeebled  him 
that  he  never  recovered  his  former  strength.     Yet 
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this,  as  the  only  remedy  in  his  case,  was  judged  ne- 


cessary by  Ills  physicians.  He  had  suffered  this 
depletion  for  the  ninth  time,  when,  perceiving  him- 
self to  he  too  much  sunk,  he  proposed  to  forbear  a 
repetition  of  the  process,  thinking  himself  not  able  to 
undergo  it ;  and  two  of  his  physicians  had  yielded  to 
this  suit,  when  a  third,  obstinately  insisting  on  the 
contrary,  drew  his  colleagues  into  his  opinion.  Gas- 
sendi  submitted,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  even 
to  the  fourth  time,  at'which,  holding  out  his  arm  for 
the  purpose,  he  said  to  Peter  his  amanuensis  who 
constantly  attended  him,  "  It  is  more  eligible  by  this 
deprivation  of  strength  to  sleep  quietly  in  Christ 
than  to  be  taken  off  with  more  pain  by  suffocation." 
Having  undergone  the  operation,  he  expired  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  October  22,  1655, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Gassendi's  large  and  valuable  library,  together  with 
his  astronomical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  was 
purchased  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  and  after- 
wards deposited,  with  other  choice  collections,  in 
the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  contains  the  philosophy  and  life  of  Epi- 
curus ;  the  author's  own  philosophy  ;  his  astrono- 
mical works;  the  lives  of  Peiresc,  ('opernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Purbach,  Regiomontanus,  John  JMulIer,  &c. ; 
a  refutation  of  the  "Meditations  of  Des  Cartes;" 
epistles,  and  other  treatises.  Bernier,  a  celebi-ated 
French  physician,  has  given  an  accurate  view  of  the 
])hilosophy  of  Gassendi  in  his  abridgment  of  it,  jmb- 
lished  in  French  at  Lyons  in  1GS4,  in  eight  volumes. 

GASTRELL,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
Chester,  who  was  born  in  1662,  and  was  made  bishop 
of  Chester  in  IT  14.  He  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
university  of  Oxford  against  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  appointment  of  the  warden  of  Man- 
chester College,  and  opposed  the  violent  proceedings 
against  Bishop  Atterbury  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  died  in  1725. 

GATAKER,  THOMAS,  a  critic  and  divine,  who 
was  born  at  London  in  1574,  and  studied  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  jireacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  which  he  quitted 
in  1611  for  the  rectory  of  Rotherhithe  in  Surrey. 
In  1620  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Low  Countries, 
and  in  1624  pubhshed  a  work  entitled  "  Transub- 
stantiation  Declared  by  the  Confession  of  the  Popish 
Writers  to  have  no  Necessary  Foundation  in  God's 
Word."  In  1642  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  dix-ines,  and  was  engaged  with  them  in 
writing  annotations  upon  the  Bible.  He  died  in  July 
165'4.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  published  "A 
Dissertation  upon  the  Style  of  the  New  Testament ; " 
an  edition  and  translation  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Antoninus's  "Meditations,"  and  many  other 
learned  theological  works. 

GATTERER,  JOHN  CRISTOPHER,  a  historio- 
grapher, who  was  born  at  Lichtenau,  in  1727,  and, 
devoting  himself  particularly  to  historical  science,  he 
obtained  a  ])lace  in  the  gymnasium  at  Nuremburg, 
and  in  1 7S5  became  regular  [jrofessor  of  history  to 
Gottingen,  and  died  there  in  1799.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  province  of  history  and  its 
auxiliary  branches,  geography,  genealogy,  heraldry, 
diplomacy,  numismatics,  and  chronology  ;  illustrated 
its  departments  by  various  important  works  and 
treatises,  and  introduced  into  the  study  of  universal 
history,  and  the  academic  discourses  on  this  subject, 
the  miproved  method  which  connects  the  narrative 


according  to  the  order  of  time  synchronically.  An- 
cient history,  particularly,  was  indebted  to  his  in- 
dustry, deep  erudition,  and  spirit  of  research,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  his  works  were  left 
unfinished. 

GAU,  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  of  Cologne,  a 
French  architect,  who  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Paris.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  conceived  the  bold  design  of  travelling  into  Nu- 
bia, of  making  a  continuation  of  the  grand  work  on 
Egypt,  and  finishing  l)y  his  own  single  labours  the 
undertaking  of  the  Egyptian  institute.  He  consulted 
with  the  celebrated  Niebuhr  respecting  this  jour- 
ney, and  a  rich  traveller  offered  to  accompany  him  ; 
they  separated,  however,  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt. 
Nevertheless,  Gau  resolved  to  proceed,  although 
destitute  of  means.  He  followed  a  caravan  from 
Alexandria  on  foot,  without  baggage,  and  lived  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  Arabs,  without  being  able  to 
speak  their  language.  He  at  length  reached  the 
pyramids.  Drovetti,  the  farmer  French  consul,  pro- 
cured a  firman  to  enable  him  to  proceed,  and  Gau 
arrived  at  Thebes.  ITiere  Drovetti  chose  some 
Arabs,  to  whom  he  recommended,  with  promises  of 
reward,  the  life  and  safety  of  the  young  traveller, 
and  furnished  the  boat  which  was  to  receive  them 
with  biscuits,  rice,  and  dry  pulse.  Four  sailors,  a 
pilot,  and  a  French  Mameluke,  who  was  to  act  as  an 
interpreter,  were  added  to  the  company.  In  fourteen 
days  Gau  arrived  at  Essuan,  where  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Syene,  intentionally  hastening  by  Er- 
menti,  Edfu,  and  Com  Ombos.  Permission  had  been 
granted  him  to  pass  the  falls  of  the  Nile,  and  even 
to  retain  the  sailors  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Thebes,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  but  he 
only  took  with  him  from  Essuan  a  Nubian  pilot, 
and  an  interpreter  of  the  Barabara  language  spoken 
in  Nubia.  In  the  way  which  was  in  use  in  the  times 
of  Herodotus,  Gau  passed  over  the  first  falls  of  the 
Nile,  and  availing  himself  of  the  wind,  which  was 
fa\'ourable  to  his  ascending  the  stream  to  the  second 
falls  of  the  Nile,  he  took  only  a  flying  survey  of  the 
places  which  he  intended  to  examine  more  minutely 
on  his  return,  and  happily  reached  the  end  of  his 
destination.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  stay  where 
he  pleased,  and  to  take  drawings  and  measurements 
at  his  leisure.  The  faithfulness  of  his  drawings, 
which  is  preserved  also  in  the  engravings,  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  measurements  and  other  statements, 
called  forth  from  the  French  critics  a  unanimous 
testimony,  that  his  work  entitled  "Newly-discovered 
Monuments  of  Nubia"  forms  a  necessary  continua- 
tion of  "  the  work  of  victoiy  and  genius,"  and  may 
be  properly  joined  to  the  magnificent  description  of 
Egypt,  which  embraces  the  region  of  the  Nile  only 
as  far  as  Philas.  The  text  was  committed  for  the 
most  part  to  the  care  of  Niebuhr,  in  whose  hands 
Gau  left  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  he  had  col- 
lected in  Nubia. 

GAUDEN,  DR.  JOSEPH,  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
was  born  in  1605.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  he  became  chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  took  part  with  the  parliament  against  the 
king,  and  was  followed  by  his  chaplain.  Upon  the 
estal)lishment  of  the  Presbyterian  worship  he  com- 
plied with  the  ruling  powers,  and  was  nominated 
one  of  tlie  assembly  of  divines  who  met  at  West- 
minster in  1643,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  covenant. 
He  did  not  however  espouse  the  parliamentary  cause 
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any  lonorer  than  they  adhered  to  their  first  avowed 
principles  of  reforming  only,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
lirst  divines  who  signed  a  protestation  to  the  army 
against  their  violent  proceedings  that  affected  the 
life  of  the  king  ;  and  a  few  days  after  his  execution 
])ublished  the  tract  entitled,  "  A  Portraiture  of  iiis 
Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings," 
which  ran  through  fifty  editions  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  II.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  in  1662  was  removed 
to  Worcester,  where  he  died  in  the  same  year.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  controversial  works  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  his  own 
views  from  them. 

GAULTIER,  LOUIS.— This  ingenious   philoso- 
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Weeks  after  Marriage,"  which  altogether  failed.  In 
1720  he  pubhshed  his  poems  by  subscription,  by 
which  he  secured  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  present 
of  South  Sea  stock  from  Secretary  Craggs.  In  1723 
he  i)roduced  his  tragedy  of  the  "  Captives,"  and 
some  instances  of  court  favour  encouraged  him  to 
employ  himself  in  his  well-known  fables,  ^\Titten 
professedly  for  the  instruction  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  published  uath  a  dedication  to  that 
prince  in  1726.  This  performance  exhibits  great 
ease  of  narration,  and  much  lively  and  natural  paint- 
ing. His  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  the  notion  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  afforded  by  Swift,  was  first  acted 
in  1727  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  having  been  pre- 
viously refused  at  Drury  Lane.     Its  chief  purpose 


pherand  philanthropist  was  born  in  Italy.     He  early   was  to  ridicule  the  Italian  Opera;  but  the  spirit  of 


the  poet  rendered  it  a  unique  performance  from  the 
mixture  of  nature,  pathos,  burlesque,  and  satire  which 
it  contains.  It  ran  for  sixty-three  successive  nights, 
and  transformed  the  actress  who  represented  the 
heroine  into  a  duchess,  but  so  offended  the  persons 
in  power,  that  the  lord  chamberlain  refused  to 
license  for  performance  a  second  part  of  it,  entitled 
"  Polly."  This  resentment  induced  his  friends  and 
the  party  in  opposition  to  come  forward  on  its  pub- 
lication with  so  handsome  a  subscription,  that  his 
profits  amounted  to  1200?.,  whereas  the  "  Beggar's 
Opera"  had  gained  him  only  400/.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Queensbury  took  him  into  their  house, 
and  managed  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He  was  soon 
after  seized  with  dejection  of  spirits,  but  enjoyed  in- 
tervals of  ease  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  compose 
his  sonata  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  the  opera  of 
"Achilles."  He  died  in  1732,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  handsome  monument 


distinguished  himself  for  his  desire  to  diminish  the 
difficulties  which  usually  impede  the  progress  of 
young  students.  His  "  Games  of  Learning"  have 
since  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  He  died  in  IS  18. 

GAUSS,  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  a  learned 
mathematician,  who  was  bom  in  April  1777  in  Bruns- 
wick. He  displayed,  when  at  school,  striking  indi- 
cations of  talent,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Duke 
Charles  AVilliam  Ferdinand,  who  interested  himself 
in  the  further  education  of  the  youth.  In  his  dis- 
putation for  the  doctor's  degree  in  1799,  Gauss 
showed  great  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  the  criticisms 
which  he  made  upon  the  former  attempts  to  demon- 
strate the  first  principles  of  algebra,  at  the  same  time 
proposing  a  new  and  rigorous  demxonstration  of  his 
ewn.  But  in  ISOl  he  gave  a  more  brilliant  display 
of  his  powers  in  his  "  Disquisitiones  Mathematicas," 
a  work  full  of  the  most  refined  mathematical  specu- 
lation. 

GAUTIER,  D'AGOTY,  an  eminent  artist  and 
naturalist.  He  published  several  works,  in  which  he 
exhibited  considerable  skill  both  as  an  engraver  and 
physiologist.  He  prepared  his  own  dissections,  and 
illustrated  his  works  with  coloured  plates.  He  died 
in  1785.  There  were  several  other  artists  of  the 
same  family,  but  they  did  not  attain  equal  eminence 
with  the  above  individual. 

GAY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  poet,  who  was  born  in 
1688,  and  after  completing  his  education  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  silk-mercer  in  London.  He  showed 
such  a  dishke  to  trade,  that  after  a  few  years  his  in- 
dentures were  cancelled  by  agreement,  and  he  im- 
mediately devoted  himself  to  Kterature.  In  1711  he 
published  his  "  Rural  Sports,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
Pope;  and  this  compliment,  which  introduced  them 
to  each  other,  proved  the  foundation  of  a  friendship 
which  lasted  for  hfe.  In  1712  he  accepted  the  office 
of  secretary  to  Anne  duchess  of  Monmouth,  which 
left  him  at  leisure  to  i)ay  his  court  to  the  Muses ; 
and  his  pleasant  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Trivia, 
or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,"  was 
published  in  the  same  year.  In  1714  his  caricature 
of  Ambrose  Philips's  pastoral  poetry  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Week,"  and  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Bohngbroke,  who,  with  the  Tory  party  r-  1  1 
then  in  power,  much  befriended  the  poet.  By  their  [  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  munificent  friends  th 
interest  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  earl  of  j  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensbury.      The  following 


Clarendon,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Hanover ; 
but  the  death  of  the  queen  once  more  threw  a  cloud 
upon  his  prospects. 

In  1715  appeared  his  burlesque  drama  of  "What 
d'ye  call  it  ?"  which  was  followed  by  a  farce,  in  con- 
junction with  Pope  and  Arbulhnot,  called  "  Three 


lines  written  by  himself  have  been  justly  censured 
for  their  levity  : 

"  Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  thinors  show  it : 
1  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it." 

Beneath  is  the  following  inscription  by  Pope  .— 
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"  Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild ; 
111  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child  ; 
AVith  native  liumuur  teinp'ring  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age; 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate, 
And  uncorrupted  e'en  among  the  great ; 
A  safe  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end : 
These  are  thy  honours  ; — not  that  here  tliy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust; 
But  that  the  wortliy  and  the  good  shall  say. 
Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay!" 

GAY-LUSSAC,  a  chemist  and  natural  philoso- 
pher of  the  highest  eminence,  who  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  at  Paris  b)-  ascending  in  a  balloon 
with  Biot  to  the  height  of  3600  toises,  a  greater 
height  than  had  been  ever  before  reached.  This  as- 
cension was  the  means  of  leading  him  to  a  number 
of  remarkable  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy, 
which  (as,  for  instance,  his  observations  on  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  mercury,  and  many  other  fluid  and 
elastic  bodies  in  the  higher  region  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  under  diflerent  degrees  of  temperature) 
have  been  confirm.ed  by  repeated  experiments,  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  investigations  of  Dalton  upon 
the  uncommon  expansion  of  the  volume  of  fluids 
(especially  water)  in  passing  through  all  the  degrees 
of  temperature  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point.  At  a  subsequent  period  Gay-Lussac  joined 
with  Alexander  Humboldt  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine exactly  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  from  the 
terrestrial  equator,  in  which  they  both  took  for  the 
basis  of  their  work  the  observations  of  La  Peyrouse 
relating  to  this  subject.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral valuable  scientific  works. 

GAZA,  THEODORE,  a  learned  successor  of 
Emanuel  Chrysoloras  as  teacher  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  West.  He  came  a  fugi- 
tive, after  the  cafjture  of  Constantinople,  through 
Turkey  to  Italy,  and  there  speedily  acquired  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country. 
In  1440  he  became  a  public  teacher  at  Ferrara,  and 
in  1451  Pope  Nicholas  V.  invited  him,  with  other 
learned  men,  to  Rome,  where  Cardinal  Bessarion 
took  him  into  his  suite.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
King  Alphonso  invited  him  to  Naples.  When  death 
had  deprived  him  of  this  patron  also,  he  returned 
again  to  Rome.  Here,  however,  he  was  so  mortified 
by  the  smallness  of  a  reward  given  him  by  Pope 
Sextus  IV.  for  a  dedication,  that  he  withdrew  to 
Ferrara,  and  from  that  place  to  Calabria,  where  he 
died  in  1478.  Gaza  laboured  for  the  diffusion  of 
Greek  literature  not  only  by  teaching,  but  also  by 
his  writings,  and  especially  by  Latin  translations  of 
the  Greek  classics. 

GEBER,  an  Arabian  philosopher  who,  according 
to  Leo  Africanus,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  to  have 
apostatized  from  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism. 
His  A-ritings  relate  to  astronomy  and  chemistry,  or 
rather  alchemy,  on  which  last  subject  his  authority 
was  so  great  that  he  was  styled  the  master  of  masters 
in  that  art.  A  Latin  translation  of  his  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy"  was  printed 
at  Nuremberg  in  1533,  and  his  alchemical  works 
were  published  in  Latin,  by  Gohus,  under  the  title 
of  "  Lapis  Philosophorura,"  and  an  English  transla- 
tion of  them  by  Robert  Russel  appeared  at  Leyden 
in  166s.  Geber  corrected  many  errors  in  the  astro- 
nomy of  the  ancients,  and  described  chemical  instru- 
ments and  operations  with  greater  accuracy  than  his 
predecessors.      Vulgai-  ignorance  ascribed   to   this 


philosopher  the  character  of  a  magician,  on  which 
Naude'  remarks,  that  from  the  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Geber  given  by  Gesner,  it  may  be  concluded  he 
understood  every  thing  except  magic. 

GEDDIES,  ALEXANDER,  a  Catholic  divine  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1737.     At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  M-as  sent  to  the 
Scottish  college  at  Paris,  and  returning  to  Scotland  in 
1764  officiated  as  priest  among  the  Cathohcs  in  Angus. 
In  1779  the  university  of  Aberdeen  granted  him  the 
I  degree  of  LL.D.,  he  being  the  first  Catholic,  sirice 
j  the  Reformation,  to  whom   it   had  been   assigned. 
About  this  time  he  came  to  London  with  the  inten- 
tion of  obtaining  facilities  for   his  plan  of  a  new 
English  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
In  consequence  of  the  known  opinions  of  Doctor 
Geddes  in  regard  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  his  work 
met   with  much  censure,  and  his  own  immediate 
'  superiors  suspended  him.     In   1797   he   published 
I  the  second  volume  of  his  translation,  which,  display- 
I  ing  equal  latitude,  produced  similar  censures  from 
I  both  Catholics   and   Protestants.     He   was   in   the 
midst  of  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  when  he  died 
I  in  1802  after  a  very  painful  illness.     This  learned 
I  but  eccentric  divine  wrote  many  tracts  of  more  or  less 
I  power  in  vindication   of  his   jieculiar  notions  anti 
j  opinions,  as  well  as  some  indiiierent  verses.     Dr. 
j  Geddes' disposition  was  truly  philanthropic  and  bene- 
j  volent,  and  his  wit  and  vivacity  contributed  greatly 
I  to  the  delight  of  the  social  parties  in  which  he  mixed. 
He  was  a  uniform  advocate  for  uncontrolled  freedom 
of  opinion  and  of  discussion. 

GEDIKE, FREDERIC, a  learned  German  scholar, 
who  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  education. 
He  was  born  in  1754  at  Boberow,  a  village  near 
Lentzen  in  Brandenburg.  In  1771  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Frankfort,  and  in  1779  became  rector 
of  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin.  He  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  another  gymnasium  of  the  same  city,  where 
he  died  in  1803.  His  zeal  to  promote  education  was 
untiring,  and  the  north  of  Germany  is  deeply  indebted 
to  him  for  his  services.  His  "  Readers  and  Chrestoma- 
thias"  in  several  languages  have  long  been  considered 
the  best.  His  works  on  education  contain  many 
useful  ideas. 

GELLERT,  C  H  RISTI  AN,  a  distinguished  German 
poet,  who  was  born  in  1715.  His  first  poetical  pro- 
duction was  entitled  "  Amusements  of  Reason  and 
Wit."  He  afterwards  published  a  novel  of  consider- 
able merit  and  a  work  called  "  Consolations  for 
Valetudinarians."  In  1751  he  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  and  he  was 
afterwards  offered  another  appointment  in  the  same 
university,  but  was  unable  to  accept  it  on  account  of 
ill  health.  His  death  took  place  in  1769.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Gellert  was  the 
author  of  several  poems  of  great  merit,  and  although 
not  a  poet  of  the  first  class  he  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  classics  of  his  native  land  on  account  of 
the  purity  of  his  style  of  narration  and  didactic  com- 
position. 

GELLIUS,  AULL^S,  a  learned  Roman  author, 
who  lived  under  Adrian  and  the  Antonines.  He 
studied  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  philosophy  at  Athens, 
and  afterwards  received  the  dignity  of  a  centumvir. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  Noctes  Atticae,"  or  Attic  Nights, 
which  are  full  (^f  interesting  observations,  particularly 
for  philologists  and  critics ;  these  he  collected  in  the 
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winter  nights  during  his  resiflence  at  Athens,  from 
the  best  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 

GELON,  a  king  of  Syracuse,  of  which  he  became 
sovereign  about  500  B.  C.  When  Greece  was  threat- 
ened by  Xerxes,  Athens  and  Sparta  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  to  conclude  an  alUance  against  the  king  of 
Persia.  Gelon  oflered  206  galleys,  20,000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  4000  horsemen,  2000  archers,  and  as 
many  slingers,  with  provisions  for  them  during  the 
war,  if  they  would  yield  to  him  the  supreme  C9m- 
mand  by  land  and  sea :  the  conditions  were  rejected. 
Gelon  therefore  refused  the  desired  assistance,  and 
sent  one  of  his  followers  named  Cadmus  to  Delphi, 
with  orders  to  await  the  result  of  the  war,  and  if  the 
Greeks  were  overcome,  to  pay  homage  to  Xer.xes  in 
his  name,  and  to  send  him  valuable  presents.  He 
was  not  then  aware  that  Xer.\es  had  induced  the 
Carthaginians,  while  he  was  assaulting  the  Greeks  in 
their  own  country,  to  make  an  attack  on  their  settle- 
ments in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Hamilcar  finally  landed 
at  Panormus,  with  a  fleet  of  2000  ships  of  war  and 
3000  transports,  carrying  in  all  300,000  land  troops, 
ami  laid  siege  to  Himera.  Gelon  marched  against 
this  army  with  50,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.  He 
learnt  from  an  intercepted  letter  that  Kamilcar  in- 
tended to  engage  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  the  ne.\t  da}', 
and  to  receive  au-^iiliary  troops  into  his  camp. 

Gelon  succeeded  in  introducing  in  the  room  of  the 
auxiliaries  a  detachment  of  his  own  cavalry  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  fell  upon  Hamilcar  in  the  midst 
of  his  religious  ceremony,  slew  him,  and  set  fire  to 
his  ships.  At  the  same  time  Gelon  assailed  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  dejected  by  the  death  of  their 
general  and  the  loss  of  their  fleet,  and  totally  discom- 
fited them.  This  remarkable  battle  happened  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious  at 
Marathon.  It  is  celebrated  in  an  ode  by  Pindar.  The 
booty  was  immense,  and  Gelon  ofl^ered  the  Cartha- 
ginians peace  only  on  condition  that  they  should  pay 
2000  talents  of  silver,  erect  two  temples  for  preserv- 
ing the  conditions  of  peace,  and  abolish  for  ever 
human  sacrifices.  His  next  ambition  was  to  obtain 
the  title  of  royalty.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  people,  before  whom  he  appeared 
unarmed  and  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  his 
high  power.  All  were  filled  with  wonder  and  asto- 
nishment, and  the  general  voice  hailed  him  as  the 
preserver  of  Syracuse.  The  royal  title  was  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him,  and  the  people  persisted 
in  compelling  him  to  accept  it.  Generosity  and  kind- 
ness were  the  characteristics  of  Gelon's  administra- 
tion, and  he  always  endeavoured  to  make  his  people 
happy ;  he  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero. 

GENLIS,  STEPHANIE  FELICITE  DUCREST 
DE  ST.  AUBIN. — This  distinguished  lady  was  born 
in  1746,  and  is  principally  known  for  the  nrunber 
and  excellence  of  her  writings  on  education.  By  her 
marriage  with  the  count  deGenlis,  she  became  niece 
to  Mad.  de  Montesson,  who  was  privately  married  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1782  she  was  appointed 
governess  to  the  children  of  the  duke  of  Chartres, 
the  father  of  the  present  king  of  the  French,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  duties  of  royal  preceptress  she 
wrote  for  the  use  of  her  ])upils  several  educational 
works  of  great  merit,  which  have  all  been  translated 
into  our  own  language.  ^Yhen  Napoleon  was  at  the 
head  of  atlairs  in  France,  he  bestowed  on  Madame 
de  Genlis  an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs,  and  she 


resided  at  Paris  for  a  number  of  years  chiefly  era- 
ployed  in  literary  pursuits,  and  besides  other  works 
she  published  "  Memoires  Inedits  de  Mad.  la  (-'omt. 
de  Genlis  sur  la  ISmo.  Siecle  et  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise  depuis  1756  jusqu'  a  nos  Jours."  After  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons  she  experienced  the  kindest 
attentions  from  her  former  pupil,  who,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  after  the  revolution  in  1830, 
ottered  Mad.  de  Genlis  splendid  ajjartments  in  the 
Tuileries.  This  occurred  just  before  her  death,  which 
took  place  suddenly  on  the  31st  of  December,  1830. 

GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH,  an  ecclesiastic 
and  historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  who,  according  to 
Leland  was  educated  at  Monmouth  in  a  convent  of 
the  Benedictines,  whose  society  he  entered.  He  was 
afterwards  made  archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  whence 
he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph,  but  the 
state  of  affairs  in  North  Wales  induced  him  to  retire 
to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  Geoffrey  wrote  various 
works,  but  his  "  Chronicle,  or  History  of  the  Britons," 
is  the  only  production  of  his  pen  which  requires 
notice.  This  Chronicle  is  now  known  to  be,  as  the 
compiler  states,  chiefly  a  translation  from  Armorican 
manuscripts.  It  contains  a  pretended  genealogy  of 
the  kings  of  Britain,  from  the  time  of  the  fabulous 
Bruce  or  Brute,  the  Trojan ;  and  many  of  the  won- 
derful stories  told  of  King  Arthur  take  their  rise  in 
this  work. 

GEOFFRIN,  MARIE  THERESE  RODET,  M.\- 
DAME.— This  lady  was  born  in  1699,  and  was  alike 
distinguished  by  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and 
during  half  a  century  was  the  ornament  of  the  most 
polite  and  cultivated  societies  in  Paris.  She  was 
educated  by  her  grandmother,  and  early  accustomed 
to  think  and  judge  justly.  She  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  left  her  in  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  she  employed  partly  in  as- 
sisting the  needy,  and  partly  in  assembhng  around  her 
a  select  circle  of  distinguished  persons.  An  attentive 
study  of  mankind,  enlightened  by  reason  and  justice, 
had  taught  Mad.  Geoffrin  that  the  human  race  are 
more  weak  and  vain  than  wicked,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  overlook  the  weakness  and  bear  with  the  vanity 
of  others,  that  they  in  turn  may  bear  with  ours.  Her 
favourite  maxim  therefore  was,  "  Give  and  forgive." 
From  her  very  childhood  she  was  of  a  most  charitable 
disposition,  and  she  wished  to  perpetuate  her  bene- 
volence through  the  hands  of  her  friends.  "  They 
will  be  blessed,"  said  she,  "  and  they  in  their  turn 
will  bless  my  memory."  Tlius  she  assigned  to  one 
of  her  friends  who  was  poor  an  income  of  1200  livres 
for  his  lifetime.  "  If  you  should  grow  richer,"  said 
she,  "  distribute  the  money  out  of  love  to  me,  when 
I  can  use  it  no  longer."  "  The  question  is  often 
asked,"  says  La  Harpe,  "whether  this  woman,  who 
converses  so  much  with  wits,  is  herself  a  wit :  she  is 
not  so,  but  she  possesses  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
wise  moderation  is  the  foundation  of  her  character. 
She  exhibits  that  pleasing  politeness  which  is  gained 
only  by  intercourse  with  society  ;  and  no  one  has  a 
more  delicate  feeUng  of  projiriety."  Among  the  great 
number  of  strangers  who  visited  her  house  in  Paris, 
the  most  distinguished  was  Count  Poniatowsky,  after- 
wards king  of  Poland.  He  apprized  her  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  with  these  words  :  "  Maman,  voire 
fils  est  roi,"  inviting  her  at  the  same  time  to  Warsaw : 
On  her  journey  thither  in  1768  she  was  received  at 
Vienna  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by  the  emperor 
and  empress.     Tlie  latter  having  met  Mad.  Geoffrin 
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while  takinpf  a  ride  with  her  chilih-en,  immediately 
stopped  and  presented  them  to  her.  Upon  her  ar- 
rival at  V\'arsa\v.  she  found  a  room  there  perfectly 
like  the  one  she  had  occupied  in  Paris.  She  returned 
to  Paris,  after  having  received  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  respect,  and  died  in  1777. 

GEOFFROY,  JULIEN  LOUIS,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  French  critics,  who  was  born  at  Rennes  in 
1743.  He  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  left  in  very  straitened  circumstances  by  the  sup- 
pression of  that  order.  He  then  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  rich  individual ;  and  having  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  theatre,  he  contracted  a 
taste  for  the  drama,  which  led  him  to  the  study  of 
the  dramatic  art,  to  an  examination  of  its  principles, 
of  the  merit  of  the  diiFerent  pieces,  the  genius  of  the 
poets,  and  the  talents  of  the  actors.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand more  thoroughly  the  theory  of  the  art,  he 
wrote  a  tragedy,  the  "  Death  of  Cato,"  merely  as  an 
exercise.  He  offered  the  piece  to  the  directors  of  the 
theatre,  who  received  it  and  granted  him  free  en- 
trance. This  was  all  he  wished,  and  he  never  made 
any  attempt  to  bring  the  piece  on  the  stage.  At  a 
later  period  a  tragedy  under  the  same  name  was  pub- 
lished, and  ascril)ed  to  him  by  some  malicious  wit, 
said  to  have  been  Cubieres  Palmezeaux.  Geoffroy 
had  hitherto  supported  himself  by  giving  jirivate  in- 
struction :  he  now  endeavoured  to  become  a  professor 
in  the  university.  Having  carried  off  the  annual 
prize  for  the  best  Latin  discourse  in  1773  and  the 
two  succeeding  years,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
establish  the  rule  that  the  same  person  should  not 
receive  the  prize  more  than  three  times.  In  the  com- 
petition for  the  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy 
for  the  best  panegyric  on  Charles  V.,  La  Harpe  was 
the  successful  candidate,  but  honourable  mention  was 
made  of  Geoffroy's  ])erformance. 

Geoffroy  then  entered  upon  the  career  in  which  he 
gained  so  much  reputation.  The  proprietors  of  the 
"  Annce  Litteraire"  were  desirous  of  finding  a  man 
able  to  fill  v/ith  honour  Freron's  place,  and  to  main- 
tain the  credit  of  that  celebrated  critical  journal;  and 
their  choice  fell  upon  Geoffroy,  who  a  short  time  be- 
fore had  received  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in 
the  college  of  Mazarin,  and  was  considered  the  ablest 
of  the  professors  of  rhetoric.  He  accepted  the  offer, 
and  conducted  that  journal  from  1776  till  two  years 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  During 
these  fifteen  years  he  enriched  it  with  profound  and 
interesting  articles  on  philosophy,  morals,  and  litera- 
ture. The  revolution,  to  the  principles  of  which 
Geoffroy  was  ojiposed,  put  an  end  to  these  occupa- 
tions ;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  abbe  Royou,  he 
then  undertook  another  journal,  "  L'Ami  du  Roi," 
but  both  journal  and  editors  were  soon  after  pro- 
scribed. Geoffroy  fled  to  an  obscure  village,  where 
he  lived  in  disguise,  teaching  the  children  of  the  pea- 
sants, until  the  year  1799,  when  he  returned  to  Paris. 
In  1 800  he  undertook  the  dramatical  criticism  in  the 
"  Journal  des  Debats,"  which  afterwards  appeared 
under  the  name  *'  Joiu'nal  de  I'Empire,"  thus  enter- 
ing under  favourable  auspices  on  a  new  career,  which 
rendered  him  truly  celebrated.  He  received  for  his 
labours  a  salary  of  24,000  francs.  For  a  little  more 
than  ten  years  false  doctrines  had  introduced  confu- 
sion into  philosophy,  morals,  politics,  and  literature  ; 
truth  and  sound  principles  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  appeared,  when  revived,  like  new  disco- 
veries.    Criticism  gained  a  great  advantage  by  thus 


being  permitted  to  examine  into  truths  which  had 
already  been  investigated  a  hundred  times,  and  to 
speak  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  as  if  neither 
had  ever  Ijeen  judged  before.  Geoffroy  investigated 
with  sagacity,  and  without  sparing  the  principles  of 
modern  writers.  They  insulted  and  calumniated 
him.  Still  he  appeared  every  morning  with  new  ex- 
positions and  new  sarcasms.  He  did  not  always  re- 
main within  the  bounds  of  moderation ;  his  wit  was 
often  too  severe,  his  sarcasms  in  bad  taste.  He  once 
censured  an  actress  for  her  manner  in  a  piece  in 
which  she  had  never  acted.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Geoffroy  knew 
how  to  be  just  if  he  intended  to  be  so,  and  that  he 
generally  had  this  intention.  He  made  a  great  many 
enemies,  for  he  was  obliged  to  deal  with  the  vanity 
of  dramatic  poets  and  actors  ;  but  he  had  also  many 
friends,  who  appreciated  his  judgment,  learning,  and 
talents,  and  admired  the  fecundity  of  his  mind  that 
in  so  narrow  a  subject  was  never  at  a  loss  for  new 
resources.  Even  if  we  cannot  always  admit  his  prin- 
ciples, we  never  tire  of  reading  his  observations  ;  and 
the  "  Journal  de  I'Empire,"  during  the  time  that 
Geoffroy  wrote  its  Feuilleton,  had  the  most  extensive 
circulation  of  all  the  French  daily  papers.  Notwith- 
standing this  occupation  he  found  time  for  publish- 
ing in  1808  a  "  Commentary  on  Racine,"  in  seven 
volumes.  If  in  this  work  the  poetry  of  that  great 
author  is  not  deeply  investigated,  it  has  other  merits, 
for  the  excellent  translations  which  it  contains  of 
several  fragments,  and  even  of  two  entire  tragedies  of 
the  ancients.  He  pubhshed  also  a  translation  of 
Theocritus  in  1801,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1814. 

GEORGE  LEWIS  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
elector  of  Hanover,  was  the  son  of  the  elector  Ernest 
Augustus,  by  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  elector 
palatine,  and  granddaughter  to  James  I.  He  was 
born  in  IG6O,  and  was  early  trained  to  arms  under 
his  father.  In  1682  he  married  his  cousin,  Sophia 
Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Zell.  He  then 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  signalized 
his  valour  in  three  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  In  1700  he  succeeded  to  the  electo- 
rate, and  on  his  succession  joined  in  the  alliance 
against  France.  The  command  of  the  imperial  army 
was  conferred  upon  him  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
in  1707,  but  owing  to  the  jealousies  among  his  con- 
federates he  resigned  the  command  at  the  end  of 
three  campaigns.  At  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  Louis 
XIV.  recognised  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  house 
of  Lunenburg,  as  he  had  already  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  recognised  the  succession  of  the  same  house 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  which  event  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714,  when  the  elector 
was  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  who  alone  maintained  the 
principles  by  which  the  Stuarts  had  been  set  aside. 
Owing  to  the  disaffection  of  the  high  church  clergy 
and  the  Jacobites,  tumults  ensued  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  until  at  length  in  1715  the  earl  of  Mar 
openly  proclaimed  tlie  successor  of  the  Stuarts  in 
Scotland.  This  insurrection  being  ill  seconded  by 
the  English  Jacobites,  was  entirely  quelled,  and  se- 
veral of  the  leaders  lost  their  lives  on  the  scaffold. 
The  disaffection  to  the  new  family  continued,  how- 
ever, so  great  that  the  Whigs  were  driven  into  some 
unpopular  measures  with  a  view  to  support  it,  the 
most  indefensible  of  which  was  the  septennial  act. 
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extending  the  duration  of  parliament  from  three  years 
to  seven.  The  king^,  who  prohaljly  considered  the 
jiossession  of  the  British  crown  precarious,  sought  to 
increase  the  value  of  his  German  territories  by  the 
purchase  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which  accession  he 
determined  to  support  against  the  claims  of  Sweden. 
This  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles  XII., 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  czar  Peter,  projected  an 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  To 
ob\'iate  this  danger  George  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Holland  and  France. 

The  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  1"17  put  an  end  to 
this  alarm,  which  was  soon  renewed  by  the  jiroject 
of  the  celebrated  Spanish  minister.  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni,  who  formed  a  quadrujile  alliance  between  the 
three  powers  already  mentioned,  with  the  accession 
of  the  emperor.  The  seizure  of  Sardinia  and  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Spaniards  gave  a  pretence  for  the 
sailing  of  a  British  naval  expedition  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, under  Sir  George  Byng,  who  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Sicily.  This 
success  v/as  followed  by  the  recovery  both  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  Spain  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  allied  powers,  and  a  pacification  of  the 
north  of  Europe  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1722  a  new  conspiracy  against 
the  government  was  discovered,  which  led  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  several  persons,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was 
e.xiled  for  life. 

In  1725  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  emperor 
excited  King  George's  jealousy  so  much  that  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  covmteract  it  by  another  at 
Hanover,  comprising  most  of  the  other  European 
powers.  The  Spaniards  then  commenced  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar ;  but  all  differences  were  finally  settled 
by  a  negotiation,  dunng  which  the  king,  who  had  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  continent,  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  attack,  of  which  he  died  at  Osnaburg,  June 
1 1,  1727,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

George  I.  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  taste  and 
a])pearance;  he  possessed  much  natural  prudence 
and  good  sense,  and  his  management  of  his  German 
dominions  was  able.  Having  put  away  his  wife  se- 
veral years  before  his  death,  he  had  several  female 
favourites,  but  was  not  governed  by  them. 
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GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  II.,  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, son  of  George  I.,  was  born  in  16S3.  He  mar- 
ried in  1703  Wilhelmina  Dorothea  Carolina  of  Bran- 
denburg-Anspach,  and  came  to  England  with  his 
father  at  the  accession  of  the  latter,  and  was  created 
})rince  of  Wales.  He  was  made  regent  during  the 
king's  \'isit  to  the  continent  in  1716,  but  a  political 
difference  ensuing,  he  lived  some  time  estranged 
from  the  court.  This  breach  was  finally  accommo- 
dated, and  in  1727  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
inherited  in  full  force  the  predilection  of  Geoi-ge  I. 
for  Germany  ;  and  the  same  system  of  pohitics,  and  | 


the  same  ministers,  continued  to  govern  the  nation 
after  his  succession  as  before  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  France 
and  other  powers  endeavoured  to  strip  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa  of  her  inheritance,  which  conduct  in- 
duced George  II.,  as  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  to  declare  in  her  favour.  An  English  army 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  continent,  and  strength- 
ened by  a  body  of  Hanoverians  in  British  pay.  'I'he 
king  himself  shared  in  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of 
which  was,  however,  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Stair. 
The  battle  of  Dettingen  followed,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated,  but  with  little  benefit  to  the  victors, 
who  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  and  aban- 
don their  wounded.  In  this  battle  the  king  displayed 
great  bravery ;  but  as  he  interfered  with  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Stair,  that  officer  soon  after  resigned  in 
disgust,  and  the  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted 
to  the  king's  second  son,  "William,  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  lost  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Fontenoi  in 
1744,  and  the  French  remained  ascendant  in  Flan- 
ders during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

In  1745  the  young  Pretender  made  a  descent  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  took  possession 
of  Edinburgh.  Having  defeated  the  royal  troops  at 
Preston  Pans,  he  entered  England  ;  but  although  he 
penetrated  without  opposition  as  far  as  Derby,  the 
people  showed  but  little  inclination  to  his  cause. 
The  an-ival  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  with  several 
regiments  from  Flanders,  and  the  rapid  assemblage 
of  troops  from  all  quarters  to  oppose  and  intercept 
him,  decided  him  to  retreat ;  and  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  April  17,  1746,  terminated  the  struggles  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  During  these  events  the  king 
received  numerous  demonstrations  of  attachment  to 
his  person  and  family,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  connected  the  interests  of 
civil  liberty  with  the  support  of  the  principles  which 
had  called  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne. 

In  1748  the  war,  which  had  been  very  unproduc- 
tive of  advantage  to  England,  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1751  died  Frederic, 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  having  lived  for  a  considerable 
time  at  variance  with  his  father,  was  naturally  thro^vn 
into  the  opposition  party,  and  thereby  became  the 
avowed  patron  of  popular  maxims  of  government. 
In  1755  the  disputes  l)etween  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  relation  to  their  respective  boundaries  in 
Canada,  produced  hostilities  In  that  country,  and  an 
open  war  between  the  two  nations  the  following  year. 
The  events  of  this  war,  in  which  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  became  engaged,  under  the  able  auspices 
of  Pitt  (first  earl  of  Chatham),  raised  Great  Britain  to 
the  pinnacle  of  power.  In  this  state  of  affairs  George 
II.  died  suddenly,  October  25,  17C0,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  thirty-third  of  his  reign. 
George  II.  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate  abilities, 
parsimonious,  and  wholly  regardless  of  science  or 
literature ;  hasty  and  obstinate,  but  honest  and  open 
in  his  disposition.  His  queen,  the  cultivated  and 
well-informed  Caroline,  acquired  a  great  ascendency 
over  him,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  some  of 
the  irregular  attachments  which  so  often  degrade 
royalty. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  III.,  king  of  Great 
Britain. — The  monarch  whose  life  we  are  now  about 
to  trace,  though  not  possessed  of  very  eminent 
talents,  yet  acted  a  very  important  part  in  the  ex- 
traordinary events  that  characterized  the  latter  part 
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of  tlie  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 


George  III.  was  horn  June  4th,  173S,  and  created 
prince  of  Wales  in  1 75 1 .  It  appears  from  the  "  Diary 
of  George  Bubh  Dodington,"  and  other  documents, 
that  the  prince's  first  tutors  were  the  bishops  of 
Norwich  and  Peterborough.  ^Yhen  prince  of  Wales 
his  life  was  mostly  passed  in  seclusion.  In  his  po- 
litical opinions  it  was  not  strange  that  the  earl  of 
Bute,  as  his  governor  and  early  companion,  and 
even  the  friend  and  confidant  of  a  prince  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  should  gain  an  ascendency  over 
him.  Hence  that  he  should  ere  long  become  his 
minister  was  an  event  easily  to  be  predicted  and 
forgiven.  The  charge  brought  against  his  majesty 
of  his  preference  of  the  Scots  to  the  English,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated ;  but  another  reproach,  better  founded, 
against  the  directors  of  the  young  king's  education, 
was,  that  they  filled  him  with  predilections  more 
befitting  a  despot  of  the  iStuart  line  than  a  successor 
of  William  III.  The  liberal  course  of  instruction 
suggested  by  the  prince's  prece[)tors  was  set  aside 
by  Lord  Bute's  influence.  A  work  written  by 
Father  Orleans,  a  Jesuit,  was  made  the  manual  of 
the  future  sovereign  of  these  realms  ;  and  when  his 
first  tutor.  Dr.  Hayter,  bishop  of  Norwich,  engaged 
Dr.  Tucker  to  prepare  an  elementary  work  on  the 
principles  of  commerce  and  of  political  economy,  the 
influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute  frustrated  this  design, 
and  the  worthy  bishop  resigned,  as  did  also  Lord 
Harcourt,  the  prince's  governor.  The  bishop  of 
Peterborough  was  made  preceptor  to  the  prince  in 
1753. 

The  princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  furnishes  the 
following  character  of  the  young  prince  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  She  said  that  "  he  was  shy  and  back- 
ward ;  not  a  wild,  dissipated  boy,  but  good-natured 
and  cheerful,  with  a  serious  cast  upon  the  whole  ; 
that  those  about  him  knew  him  no  more  than  if  they 
had  never  seen  him.  That  he  was  not  quick,  but 
with  those  he  was  acquainted,  applicable  and  intelli- 
gent. His  education  had  given  her  much  pain.  His 
book-learning  she  was  no  judge  of,  though  she  sup- 
posed it  small  or  useless ;    but  she  hoped  he  might 
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have  been  instructed  in  the  general  understanding  of 
things."  He  was  brought  up  in  great  privacy  as 
far  as  regarded  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
vailing manners  of  the  young  nobility  ;  and  the  pre- 
judices which  George  II.  entertained  against  the 
princess  dowager  effectually  excluded  his  grandson 
from  the  deceitful  splendours  and  allurements  of  a 
court. 

George  III.  came  to  the  throne  October  25th,  1760, 
and  he  was  environed  with  brilliant  prospects  for 
himself  and  his  dominions.  The  British  arms  had 
triumphed  every  where.  The  nation  were  in  buoy- 
ant spirits,  and  the  new  sovereign  had  qualities, 
personal  and  mental,  of  a  nature  to  enhance  the 
popularity  which  awaited  his  accession,  'llie  most 
distinguished  persons  of  that  day  have  left  on  record 
their  admiration  of  his  graceful  and  engaging  man- 
ners. Horace  Walpole  UTites  thus  in  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Montague  :  — 

"  The  young  king  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
amiable.  There  is  great  grace,  to  temper' much  dig- 
nity, and  extreme  good-nature,  which  breaks  out 
upon  all  occasions.  *  *  *  For  the  king  himself,  he 
seems  all  good-nature,  and  wishing  to  satisfy  every 
body — all  his  speeches  are  obliging.  I  saw  him 
again  yesterda)',  and  was  surprised  to__find  the  levee- 
room  had  lost  so  entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den. 
This  sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits 
of  German  news ;  he  walks  about,  and  speaks  to 
every  body.  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne, 
where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with  dignity, 
and  reads  his  answers  well."  His  first  address  to 
parliament  was  delivered  with  such  propriety  and 
striking  dignity  that  it  formed  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation every  where. 

Measures  for  proclaiming  his  majesty  were  imme- 
diately entered  into  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council 
assembling  at  Carlton  House.  L'^pon  giving  orders 
for  that  purpose,  his  majesty  m.ade  a  most  gra- 
cious declaration  to  them,  and  caused  all  the  lords 
and  others  of  the  former  king's  privy  council  to  be 
sworn. 

On  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
commons  immediately  voted  him  a  clear  annual  in- 
come of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  household  and  the  civil  list:  they 
also  granted  the  supplies,  amounting  to  nineteen 
millions.  This  liberality  was  in  1761  speedily  repaid 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
and  rendering  them  independent  of  the  crown.  A 
bill  was  also  introduced,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors. 
On  the  19th  of  May,  soon  af"ter  the  session  was 
closed,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  writs  issued 
for  the  election  of  a  new  one.  i 

Most  of  the  ministry  kept  their  places  ;  but  the 
earl  of  Bute,  whom  the  king  had  known  from  his 
infancy,  succeeded  Lord  Holdernesseas  secretary 
of  state ;  and  Mr.  Legge,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, gave  place  to  Lord  Barrington.  Charles 
Townshend  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  but 
Mr.  Pitt  continued  principal  secretary,  and  main- 
tained his  influence  in  the  cabinet.  The  eai-1  of 
Bute  was  also  appointed  ranger  of  Richmond  Park, 
in  the  room  of  the  princess  Amelia  :  a  creation  of 
peers  soon  followed,  and  twelve  additional  lords 
were  appointed  to  the  bed-chamber. 

Shortly  after  his  majesty  came  to  the  throne,  he 
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married  her  serene  highness  the  princess  Charlotte 
of  Mecklenburgh,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family; 
and  the  parliament  determined  that  in  case  the  queen 
should  survive  his  majesty,  she  should  enjoy  a  provi- 
sion of  100,000/.  per  annum  during  her  hfe,  together 
with  the  ])alace  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  lodge  and 
lands  at  Richmond  Park ;  and  that  the  said  annuity 
should  be  charged  upon  all  or  any  part  of  those  re- 
venues of  the  crown  which,  by  an  act  made  in  the 
last  session,  were  directed  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  aggregate  fund.  A  bill  formed  on  these  resolu- 
tions passed  both  houses  without  opposition,  and  of 
course  received  the  royal  assent.  The  queen,  who 
was  present,  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  the  speaker 
renew,  upon  presenting  the  bill,  the  former  assur- 
ances of  the  duty  and  aflection  of  the  commons, 
blended  Avith  the  most  respectful  and  delicate  com- 
pliments to  her  majesty.  The  provision  thus  made 
for  her  majesty  in  the  event  of  survivorship  was  the 
same  as  that  which  had  been  settled  upon  the  late 
queen  Caroline,  being  100,000/.  a-year,  with  Rich- 
mond Old  Park  and  Somerset  House.  In  lieu  of 
the  palace  of  Somerset  House,  Buckingham  House 
was  at  the  end  of  the  year  purchased  by  his  majesty 
for  the  queen  for  21,000/. 

During  the  spring  of  17'76  a  change  took  place  in 
the  education  of  the  two  elder  princes,  the  king's 
sons.  Lord  Bruce,  their  governor,  being  superseded 
by  the  duke  of  Montague,  and  Dr.  Markham,  as 
tutor,  by  Bishop  Hurd.  This  alteration  was  much 
talked  of  at  the  time,  and  various  reasons  were  as- 
signed for  it ;  the  most  credited  of  which  was,  that 
Lord  Bruce,  having  been  corrected  with  respect  to 
a  classical  quotation  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  from  an  office  which,  whatever 
might  be  his  merits  in  other  respects,  he  was  but  in- 
differently qualified  to  fill  as  a  scholar.  The  same 
objection  certainly  could  not  apply  to  the  bishop  of 
Chester;  but  then  it  was  said,  that  though  his 
lordship's  classical  abilities  were  of  the  first  order, 
his  manner  of  conveying  instniction  was  far  from 
being  easy  or  agreeable.  The  appointment  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  but  without  giving  offence  to  Lord 
Bruce  or  Dr.  Markham,  the  one  being  created  earl 
of  Aylesbury,  and  the  other  being  elevated  soon 
after  to  the  see  of  York.  Tliis  last  promotion  af- 
forded the  queen  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her 
influence  in  raising  Dr.  Porteus  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  The  piety  of  the  bishop  rendered  him  very 
acceptable  to  the  queen,  who,  indeed,  was  never 
more  happy  than  in  showing  her  esteem  for  those 
who  exerted  their  talents  in  behalf  of  religion,  of 
which  the  pensions  she  procured  for  Dr.  Blair  and  Dr. 
Fordyce  may  also  be  adduced  as  striking  instances. 

Professor  Beattie  happening  to  \'isit  Oxford  at  the 
installation  of  the  chancellor,  Lord  North,  was  pre- 
sented ^vith  the  honorarj'  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  On 
his  coming  to  town  Dr.  Beattie  was  informed  that 
the  king  would  be  glad  to  have  an  interview  with 
him  ;  and  of  this  interesting  visit  he  has  given  an 
account  in  the  following  words  : — "  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  August,  1773,  set  out  for  Dr.  Majendie's,  at 
Kew  Green.  Tlie  doctor  told  me  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  king  yesterday,  but  had  left  a  note  in 
writing,  to  intimate  that  I  was  to  be  at  his  house  to- 
day ;  and  that  one  of  the  king's  pages  had  come  to 
him  this  morning,  to  say  that  his  majesty  would  see 
me  a  little  after  twelve.     At  twelve  the  doctor  and  I 
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went  to  the  king's  house  at  Kew.  We  had  been 
only  a  few  minutes  in  the  hall  when  the  king  and 
queen  came  in  from  an  airing,  and  as  they  passed 
through  the  hall  the  king  called  me  by  name,  and 
asked  how  long  it  was  since  I  came  from  town.  I 
answered  him,  '  about  an  hour.'  '  I  shall  see  you,' 
says  he,  '  in  a  little  while.'  The  doctor  and  I  waited 
a  considerable  time,  for  the  king  was  busy,  and 
then  we  were  called  into  a  large  room,  furnished  a8 
a  library,  where  the  king  was  walking  about,  and 
the  queen  sitting  in  a  chair.  We  were  received  in 
the  most  gracious  manner  possible  by  both  their 
majesties.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  conversation  with 
them,  nobody  else  being  present  but  Dr.  Majendie, 
for  upwards  of  an  hour,  on  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
in  which  both  the  king  and  queen  joined,  with  a 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  affability,  and  ease,  that  was 
to  me  surprising,  and  soon  dissipated  the  embarrass- 
ment which  I  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference. 
They  both  complimented  me  in  the  highest  terms 
on  my  Essay,  which  they  told  me  was  a  book  they 
always  kept  by  them  ;  and  the  king  said  he  had  one 
copy  of  it  at  Kew,  and  another  in  town,  and  imme- 
diately went  and  took  it  down  from  a  shelf.  I  found 
it  was  the  second  edition.  '  I  never  stole  a  book 
but  one,'  said  his  majesty,  *  and  that  was  yours,' 
(speaking  to  me).  '  I  stole  it  from  the  queen,  to  give 
it  to  Lord  Hertford  to  read.' 

"  He  had  heard  that  the  sale  of  Hume's  Essayg 
had  failed  since  my  book  was  published,  and  I  told 
him  what  Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  He  had  even  heard  of  my  being  at  Edin- 
burgh last  summer,  and  how  Mr.  Hume  was  offended 
on  the  score  of  my  book.  He  asked  many  questions 
about  the  second  part  of  the  Essay,  and  when  it 
would  be  ready  for  the  press.  I  gave  him  in  a  short 
speech  an  account  of  the  plan  of  it,  and  said  my 
health  was  so  precarious  I  could  noc  tell  when  it 
might  be  ready,  as  I  had  many  books  to  cousult  be- 
fore I  could  finish  it ;  but  that  if  my  health  M-as 
good,  I  thought  I  might  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  in 
two  or  three  years.  He  asked  how  long  I  had  been 
in  composing  my  Essay ;  praised  the  caution  M'ith 
which  it  was  written,  and  said  that  he  did  not  won- 
der that  it  had  employed  me  five  or  six  years.  He 
asked  about  my  poems.  I  said  there  was  only  one 
poem  of  my  own  on  which  I  set  any  value  (meaning 
the  'Minstrel'),  and  that  it  was  first  published  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Essay.  My  other  poems  I  said 
were  incorrect,  being  but  juvenile  pieces,  and  of  little 
consequence,  even  in  my  own  opinion. 

"  We  had  much  conversation  on  moral  subjects, 
from  which  both  their  majesties  let  it  appear  that 
they  were  warm  friends  to  Christianity,  and  so  little 
inchned  to  infidehty,  that  they  could  hardly  believe 
that  any  thinking  man  could  really  be  an  Atheist, 
unless  he  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  had 
made  himself — a  thought  which  pleased  the  king  ex- 
ceedingly, and  he  repeated  it  several  times  to  the 
queen.  He  asked  whether  any  thing  had  been  written 
against  me.  I  spoke  of  the  late  pamphlet,  of  which 
I  gave  an  account,  telling  him  that  I  had  never  met 
with  any  man  that  had  read  it  except  one  Quaker. 
This  brought  on  some  discourse  about  the  Quakers, 
whose  moderation  and  mild  behaviour  the  king 
and  queen  commended.  I  was  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  the  Scots  universities,  the  revenues 
of  the  Scots  clergy,  their  mode  of  praying  and 
preaching,  the  medical  college  at  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
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Gregory,  and  Dr.  Cullen ;  the  length  of  our  vacation 
at  Aberdeen,  and  the  closeness  of  our  attendance 
during  the  winter;  the  number  of  students  that  at- 
tend my  lectures ;  my  mode  of  lecturing,  whether 
from  notes,  or  completely  written  lectures  ;  about 
Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Robertson,  and  Lord  Kinnoul, 
and  the  archbishop  of  York,  &c.  His  majesty  asked 
what  I  thought  of  my  new  acquaintance,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. I  said  there  was  something  in  his  air  and 
manner  which  I  thought  not  only  agreeable,  but  en- 
chanting, and  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
l)est  of  men — a  sentiment  in  which  both  their  majes- 
ties heartily  joined.  '  They  say  that  Lord  Dart- 
mouth is  an  enthusiast,'  said  the  king  ;  '  but  surely 
he  says  nothing  on  the  subject  of  religion  but  what 
every  Christian  may  and  ought  to  say.' 

"  He  asked  whether  I  did  not  think  the  English 
language  on  the  decline  at  present.  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative ;  and  the  king  agreed,  and  named 
the  '  Spectator'  as  one  of  the  best  standards  of  the 
language.  "When  I  told  him  that  the  Scots  clergy 
sometimes  prayed  a  Cjuarter  or  even  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  he  asked  whether  that  did  not  lead  them  into 
repetitions.  I  said  it  often  did.  '  That,'  said  he,  '  I 
don't  like  in  prayers ;  and  excellent  as  our  liturgy 
is,  1  think  it  somewhat  faulty  in  that  respect.'  '  Your 
majesty  knows,'  said  I,  '  that  three  services  are 
joined  in  one  in  the  ordinary  church  service,  which 
is  one  cause  of  these  repetitions.'  'True,'  he  re- 
plied, '  and  that  circumstance  also  makes  the  service 
too  long.'  From  this  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  composition  of  the  church  liturgy,  on  which  he 
very  justly  bestowed  the  highest  commendation. 
'  Observe,'  his  majesty  said,  '  how  flat  those  occa- 
sional prayers  are  that  are  now  composed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  old  ones.' 

"  When  I  mentioned  the  smallness  of  the  church 
livings  in  Scotland,  he  said  he  wondered  how  men 
of  liberal  education  would  choose  to  become  clergy- 
men there  ;  and  asked  whether,  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  countrj',  the  clergy  in  general  were  not  very 
ignorant.  I  answered  No ;  for  that  education  was 
cheap  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  clergy  in  general 
were  men  of  good  sense  and  competent  learning. 
He  asked  whether  we  had  any  good  preachers  in 
Aberdeen.  I  said  yes  ;  and  named  Campbell  and 
Gerard  ;  with  whose  names,  however,  I  did  not  find 
that  he  was  acquainted.  Dr.  ^Lijendie  mentioned 
Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal,  with  commendation  ;  I  praised 
it  too  ;  and  the  queen  took  down  the  name  with 
a  view  to  send  for  it.  I  was  asked  whether  I  knew 
Dr.  Oswald.  I  answered  I  did  not,  and  said  that 
my  book  was  published  before  I  read  his  ;  that  Dr. 
Oswald  was  well  known  to  Lord  Kinnoul,  who  had 
often  proposed  to  make  us  acquainted. 

"  We  discussed  a  great  many  other  topics,  for  the 
conversation  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  The 
queen  bore  a  large  share  in  it.  Both  the  king  'and 
her  majesty  showed  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  acute- 
ness,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  good  nature  and 
affability.  At  last  the  king  took  out  his  M-atch  (for 
it  was  now  almost  three  o'clock,  his  hour  of  dinner), 
which  Dr.  Majendie  and  I  took  as  a  signal  to  with- 
draw :  we  accordingly  bowed  to  their  majesties, 
and  I  addressed  the  king  in  these  words  : — "  I  hope 
your  majesty  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  return  you  my  humble  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  honour  you  have  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me.'     He  immediately  an- 


swered, '  I  think  I  could  do  no  less  for  a  maia  who 
has  done  so  much  service  for  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
I  shall  always  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
good  opinion  I  have  of  you.'  " 

The  king's  interview  with  our  great  English  lexi- 
cographer is  thus  related  by  Boswell — "  In  February 
1767  there  happened  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cidents of  Johnson's  life,  which  he  loved  to  relate 
with  all  its  circumstances,  when  requested  by  his 
friends.  This  was  his  being  honoured  by  a  private 
conversation  with  his  majesty  in  the  library  at  the 
Queen's  House.  His  majesty  having  been  in- 
formed of  his  occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify 
a  desire  that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson 
came  next  to  the  library.  Accordingly,  the  next 
time  that  Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  was  fairly 
engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by  the 
fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard  stole  round 
to  the  apartment  where  the  king  was,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  commands,  mentioned  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  then  in  the  library.  His  majesty 
said  he  was  at  leisure,  and  would  go  to  him  ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles  that 
stood  on  the  king's  table,  and  lighted  his  majesty 
througrh  a  suite  of  rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  private 
door  into  the  library,  of  which  his  majesty  had  the 
key.  Being  entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  forward 
hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  in  a  profound 
study,  and  whispered  him,  '  Sir,  here  is  the  king.' 
Johnson  started  up,  and  stood  still.  His  majesty 
approached  him,  and  at  once  was  courteously  easy. 

"  His  majesty  began  by  observing,  that  he  under- 
stood he  came  sometimes  to  the  library ;  and  then 
mentioned  his  having  heard  that  the  doctor  had  been 
lately  at  Oxford ;  asked  him  if  he  was  not  fond  of 
going  thither.  To  which  Johnson  answered,  that 
he  was  indeed  fond  of  going  to  Oxford  sometimes, 
but  was  likewise  glad  to  come  back  again.  The 
king  then  asked  him  what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford. 
Johnson  answered,  he  could  not  much  commend 
their  diligence,  but  that  in  some  respects  they  were 
mended  ;  for  they  had  put  their  press  under  better 
regulations,  and  were  at  that  time  printing  Polybius. 
He  was  then  asked  whether  there  were  better  libra- 
ries at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  answered,  he  be- 
lieved the  Bodleian  was  lai'ger  than  any  they  had 
at  Cambridge ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  '  I  hope, 
whether  we  have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have 
at  Cambridge,  we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as 
they  do.'  Being  asked  whether  All-Souls  or  Christ- 
Church  library  was  the  largest,  he  answered,  '  All- 
Souls  library  is  the  largest  we  have,  except  the 
Bodleian.' — 'Ay,'  said  the  king,  'that  is  the  pub- 
lic library.' 

:;>."  His  majesty  enquired  if  he  was  then  writing  any 
thing.  He  answered,  he  was  not,  for  he  had  pretty 
well  told  the  world  what  he  knew,  and  must  now 
read,  to  acquire  more  knowledge.  The  king,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  a  view  to  urge  him  to  rely  on  his 
own  stores  as  an  original  UTiter,  and  to  continue  his 
labours,  then  said,  '  I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much 
from  any  body.'  Johnson  said  he  thought  he  had 
already  done  his  part  as  a  writer.  '  I  should  have 
thought  so  too,'  said  the  king,  *  if  you  had  not  written 
so  well.'  Johnson  observed  to  me  upon  this,  that 
'  no  man  could  have  paid  a  handsomer  compliment ; 
and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay:  it  was  decisive.' 
When  asked  by  another  friend  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this  high  com- 
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pliment,  he  answered,  '  Xo,  Sir.  When  the  king  had 
said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  bandy 
cirihties  with  my  sovereign.'  Perhaps  no  man  who 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  courts  could  have  shown 
a  more  nice  and  dignitied  sense  of  true  politeness 
than  Johnson  did  in  this  instance. 

"  His  majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal,  Johnson 
answered,  '  that  he  thought  more  than  he  read  ;  that 
he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
])ut  having  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  read  much,  compared  with  others:  for  in- 
stance, he  said,  he  had  not  read  much  compared  with 
Dr.  Warburton.'  Upon  which  the  king  said,  '  that 
he  heard  Dr.  Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  general 
knowledge  that  you  could  scarce  talk  with  him  on 
any  subject  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  speak  ; 
and  that  his  learning  resembled  Garrick's  acting  in 
its  universality.'  His  majesty  then  talked  of  the 
controversy  between  Warburton  and  Lowth,  which 
lie  seemed  to  have  read,  and  asked  Johnson  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Johnson  answered,  '  Warburton  has 
most  general,  most  scholastic  learning ;  Lowth  is 
the  more  correct  scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of 
them  calls  names  be.'?t.'  The  king  was  pleased  to 
say  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  adding,  '  You  do 
not  think  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much 
argument  in  the  case.'  Johnson  said  he  did  not 
think  there  was.  '  Why,  truly,'  said  the  king,  '  when 
once  it  comes  to  calling  names,  argument  is  pretty 
well  at  end.' 

"  His  majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Lord  Lyttleton's  history,  which  was  then  just  pub- 
lished. Johnson  said  he  thought  his  style  pretty 
good,  but  he  had  blamed  Henry  the  Second  rather 
too  much.  '  Why,'  said  the  king,  '  they  seldom  do 
these  things  by  halves.'  '  No,  Sir,'  answered  John- 
son, '  not  to  kings.'  But  fearing  to  be  misunder- 
stood, he  proceeded  to  explain  himself;  and  imme- 
diately subjoined,  that  for  those  who  spoke  worse  of 
kings  than  they  deserved,  he  could  find  no  excuse ; 
but  that  he  could  more  easily  conceive  how  some 
might  speak  better  of  them  than  they  deserved, 
without  aiiy  ill  intention ;  for  as  kings  had  much 
in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were  favoured  by 
them  would  frequently,  from  gratitude,  exaggerate 
their  praises ;  and  as  this  proceeded  from  a  good 
motive,  it  was  certainly  excusable,  as  far  as  error 
could  be  excusable. 

"  The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Dr.  Hill.  Johnson  answered,  he  was  an  ingenious 
man,  but  had  no  veracity ;  and  immediately  men- 
tioned, as  an  instance  of  it,  an  assertion  of  that 
writer,  that  he  had  seen  objects  magnified  to  a  much 
greater  degree  by  using  three  or  four  microscopes 
at  a  time  than  by  using  one.*  '  Now,'  added  John- 
son, '  every  one  acquainted  with  microscopes  knows 
that  the  more  of  them  he  looks  through,  the  less  the 
object  will  appear.'  '  Why,'  replied  the  king,  '  this 
is  not  only  telling  an  untruth,  but  telling  it  clumsily ; 

•  The  Editor  is  happy  to  avail  himself  of  this  very  illustra- 
tive account  of  the  meeting  between  his  majesty  and' the  great 
En;;lish  lexicograplier  ;  but  it  may  be  right  in  justice  to  hira- 
seir  and  the  readers  of  this  work,  to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
took  a  most  inaccurate  view  of  the  principle  of  the  microscope, 
as  the  power  of  the  instrument  is  materially  increased,  not  di- 
minished, by  combining  several  ghisses,  each  of  which  is  in 
reality  a  complete  single  microscope.  If  Dr.  .lohnsou  had  been 
as  good  a  microscopic  observer  as  he  was  a  le.xicographer,  he 
would  have  known  that  objects  appear  larger,  though  diminislied 
in  distinctness,  by  iucreasiug  the  aiaguifying  power  of  the  Ln- 
strumeiit. 


for  if  that  be  the  case,  everv  one  who  can  look 
through  a  microscope  will  be  aole  to  detect  him.' 

"  '  I  now,'  said  Johnson  to  his  friends  Avhen 
relating  what  had  passed,  '  began  to  consider  that  I 
was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  estimation  of  his 
sovereign,  and  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  say 
something  that  might  be  more  favourable.'  He 
added  therefore  that  Dr.  Hill  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  very  curious  observer,  and  if  he  would  have  been 
contented  to  tell  the  world  no  more  than  he  knew 
he  might  have  been  a  very  considerable  man,  and 
needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  e.xpe- 
dients  to  raise  his  reputation. 

"The  king  then  talked  of  literary  journals,  men- 
tioned particularly  the  "Journal  des  Savans,"  and 
asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  Johnson  said  it 
was  formerly  very  well  done,  and  gave  some  account 
of  the  persons  who  began  it  and  carried  it  on  for 
some  years,  enlarging  at  the  same  time  on  the 
nature  and  use  of  such  works.  The  king  then  asked 
him  if  it  was  well  done  now.  Johnson  answered,  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  that  it  was.  The  king  then 
asked  him  if  there  v/ere  any  other  literary  journals 
published  in  this  kingdom  except  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Reviews,  and  on  being  answered  there  was 
no  other,  his  majesty  asked  which  of  them  was  the 
best.  Johnson  answered  that  the  '  Monthly  Review' 
was  done  with  most  care,  the  '  Critical '  upon  the  best 
principles,  adding  that  the  authors  of  the  '  Monthly 
Review '  were  enemies  to  the  church.  This  the  king 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

"  The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  '  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,'  when  Johnson  observed  that  they 
had  now  a  better  method  of  arranging  their  mate- 
rials than  formerly.  '  Ay,'  said  the  king,  '  they  are 
obhged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that;'  for  his  majesty 
had  heard  and  remembered  the  circumstance  which 
Johnson  himself  had  forgot.  His  majesty  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  literary  biography  of 
this  country  ably  executed,  and  proposed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  to  undertake  it.  Johnson  signified  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  wishes. 
During  the  whole  of  this  interview  Johnson  talked 
to  his  majesty  with  profound  respect,  but  still  in 
his  firm  manly  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice  and 
never  in  that  subdued  tone  which  is  commonly  used 
at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.  After  the 
king  withdrew,  Johnson  showed  himself  highly- 
pleased  with  his  majesty's  conversation  and  gra- 
cious behaviour.  He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  '  Sir, 
they  may  talk  of  the  king  as  they  will,  but  he  is  the 
finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.'  And  he  after- 
wards observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  Sir,  his  manners 
are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second.'  " 

The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
nation  were  at  this  period  transferred  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  heir-apparent.  The  prince,  finding  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  very  considerable,  ap- 
plied in  the  summer  of  1786  to  his  father  for  relief; 
but,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  immediately  sup- 
pressed his  household  and  formally  vested  forty 
thousand  a-year  of  his  revenue  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  All  the 
elegant  improvements  at  Carlton  House  were  sus- 
pended, his  stud  of  race-horses,  his  hunters,  and 
even  his  coach-horses,  were  sold  by  auction. 

Things  had  remained  in  this  state  for  near  a 
twelvemonth  when  the  prince  was  prevailed  upon 
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to  lay  his  affairs  before  parliament.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Alderman  Newnham,  member  for  the  city, 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  hhn  to 
take  his  royal  highness's  situation  into  considera- 
tion and  to  grant  him  such  relief  as  his  wisdom 
should  think  tit,  and  pledging  the  house  to  make 
gooil  the  same.  An  accommodation  afterwards 
took  place,  and  the  business  was  regularly  brought 
forward  in  a  message  from  the  crown,  statmg  "  that 
from  the  accounts  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  contracted  considerable  debts, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  out  of 
his  annual  income  and  support  an  establishment 
suited  to  his  rank  and  station  ;  that  his  majesty  had 
ordered  the  prince  an  additional  income  of  10,000/. 
out  of  the  civil  hst,  and  he  trusted  to  the  hberality 
of  parliament  for  the  liquidation  of  his  debts,  as  his 
son  had  given  the  fullest  assurances  of  his  firm  de- 
termination to  confine  his  future  expenses  within 
his  income.  On  the  day  after  the  accounts  had 
been  laid  before  the  house  an  address  was  voted 
to  the  king  requesting  him  to  direct  the  sum  of 
1G0,000/.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  hst  to  discharge 
the  prince's  obligations,  and  also  20,000/.  for  the 
improvement  of  Carlton  House,  the  prince's  re- 
sidence. 

During  the  present  year  it  appears  his  majesty 
began  to  unbend  his  mind  from  the  cares  of  state 
by  his  attention  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  we 
beheve  his  "  Letters  on  Agriculture,"  inserted  in 
"  Young's  Annals,"  are  the  only  specimens  of  his 
literary  talents  extant.  AYe  furnish  a  brief  ex- 
tract : — 

"January  1,  1787- 
"  Sir, — It   is   reasonable   to   expect  that  your 
laudable  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  husbandry, 
by  publishing  the  '  Annals  of  Agriculture,'  must  in 
time  be  crowned  with  success ;   therefore  it  seems 
incumbent   on  all  who  think  they  have  materials  on 
this  interesting  subject  worthy  of  the  inspection  of 
the  public  to  transmit  them  to  you,  who,  if  you  view 
them  in  that  light,  will  give  them  a  place  in  that 
estimable  work.     Without  further  preface,  I  shall 
mention  that  the  dispute  which  has  lately  arisen  on 
the  subject  of  summer  fallows  had  made  me  secretly 
wish  that  Mr.  Ducket,  the  able  cultivator  of  Peter- 
sham,  in   Surrey,   would  have  communicated   his- 
thoughts,  not  only  on  that  subject,  but  would  have 
benefited  the  pubUc  by  a  full  explanation  of  that 
course  of  husbandry  which  has  rendered  liis  farm  at 
Petersham,   which  has   now  been   above  nineteen 
years  in  his  hands,  so  flourishing,  though  his  three 
predecessors  had  failed  on  it.     When  he  first  en- 
tered on  it,  all  the  land,  except  the  meadows,  ap- 
peared to  be  hungry  sand,  and  several  acres  were 
covered  with  gorse  and  brambles,  which  now  pro- 
duce excellent  crops  of  corn.     As  you  have  com- 
pleted  your   sixth   volume,    and    I   find   his   great 
modesty  prevents  his  standing  forth  among  your 
correspondents,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  his  mode 
of  cultivation,  rather  than   it  shall  longer  remain 
unnoticed  in  your  '  Annals.'      Mr.  Ducket's  sytem 
of  agriculture  is  a  medium  between  the  old  and  drill 
husbandry.     He  adopted  his  present  mode  of  cul- 
ture six  years  before  he  came  to  Petersham,  on  a 
small  farm  at  Esher,   as  also  at  the  late  duke  of 
Newcastle's  villa  of  Claremount,  where  he  used  his 
three  ploughs,  but  at  that  time  hand-hoed  all  his 
corn.     His  course  of  husbandry  seems  to  be  the 
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employing  clover,  turnips,  and  rye,  as  fallow  cwjiS, 
and  as  intermediate  ones  between  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  changing  these  occasionally  according 
to  the  nature  and  state  of  the  land.  Of  these  inter- 
mediate crops,  those  which  serve  only  to  fill  up  the 
winter  interval  are  of  the  greatest  use  for  winter 
and  spring  food,  and  what  these  take  from  the 
ground  is  amply  resupplied  by  the  dung  and  tread- 
ing of  the  cattle  which  feed  on  them ;  thus  his 
ground,  although  never  dormant,  is  continually  re- 
plenished by  a  variety  of  manure,  and  thus  unites 
the  system  of  continued  pasture  with  cultivation. 
Mr.  Ducket's  implements  of  husbandry  are,  first, 
a  trench  plough,  which  requires  never  less  than 
four  horses,  and  when  he  means  to  plough  very 
deep,  six  horses.  He  ploughs  an  acre  in  one  day. 
No  additional  strength  would  be  required  in  strong 
soils,  as  they  usually  need  not  to  be  ploughed  so 
deep.  Second,  a  two-share  plough,  which,  with 
four  horses,  ploughs  two  acres  in  one  day.  Third, 
a  drill,  which  he  names  a  plough,  as  at  seed-time 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  one,  and  on  this  account 
prefers  it  to  any  drill  of  late  invention  that  drops 
the  seed.  It  requires  but  two  horses  ;  it  will  work 
three  acres  in  one  day ;  although  it  makes  five  drills, 
it  only  completes  two  at  every  bout." 

His  majesty  towards  the  close  of  October  1788 
was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  mental  disorder :  the 
first  symptoms  were  observed  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  and  increased  so  much  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  postpone  the  levee  at  St.  James's. 
His  majesty  had  caught  cold,  it  was  thought,  by 
walking  over  some  wet  grass.  This  brought  on  a  rheu- 
matic pain  which  fixed  in  his  stomach,  but  was  soon 
removed  into  the  extremities,  and  his  majesty  was 
so  much  recovered  as  to  appear  at  the  levee.  The 
4th  of  November  brought  a  relapse,  attended  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  bowels.  On  the  6th  the  symp- 
toms were  very  alarming  :  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians were  called  in  to  a  consultation,  and  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  sent  for.  His  disorder  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  very  melancholy  nature,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  send  an  official  account 
every  day  of  his  majesty's  situation  to  the  lord  in 
waiting  at  St.  James's. 

The  '20th  of  November  had  been  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament  ;  circular  letters  had 
pre\-iously  been  forwarded  by  the  privy  council, 
desiring  the  attendance  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
as  a  further  prorogation  was  impracticable.  On 
their  meeting,  the  king's  indisposition  was  formally 
announced  ;  but  as  the  session  could  not  be  opened 
in  the  regular  mode.  Earl  Camden  and  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  an  adjournment  for  fourteen  days.  Prior 
to  their  re-assembhng,  the  physicians  who  attended 
his  majesty  were  examined  before  the  privy  council, 
and  the  three  following  questions  proposed  to  them: 
Does  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty  incapacitate 
him  from  meeting  his  parliament  ?  The  unanimous 
answer  was — that  it  did.  The  second  question  re- 
spected the  probability  of  cure  and  the  duration  of 
his  malady.  All  concurred  in  the  probabihty,  though 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  convalescence.  The 
third  question  —  Whether  the  physicians  judged 
from  general  experience  or  the  particular  symptoms 
of  his  majesty's  case,  or  from  both  ?  Their  answer 
was — from  general  experience. 

On  the  meeting  of  parhament,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
the  appointment  of  a  committee    to  examine  the 
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journals  and  report  precedents,  either  similar  or 
analofrous.  Mr.  Fox,  as  the  policy  of  opposition, 
seemed  averse  to.  unnecessary  delays,  objected  to 
a  committee  as  nugatory.  Mr.  Pitt,  he  said,  well 
knew  that  there  were  no  jirecedents  applicable  to 
the  present  case ;  besides  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  search  for  any,  as  he  was  contident  that  in 
case  of  the  king's  inability  the  heir-a])parent,  if  of 
age  and  capacity,  had  an  indisputable  right  to  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  sovereign  during  his  incapacity,  as 
in  case  of  his  demise. 

Mr.  Pitt  combated  with  apparent  warmth  this 
novel  doctrine.  He  declared  that  Mr.  Fox's  asser- 
tion was  little  short  of  treason  against  the  constitu- 
tion. He  maintained  that  the  heir-apparent,  in  the 
present  case,  had  no  more  right  to  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  function  than  any  other  British  subject, 
and  that  it  was  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  two 
remaining  branches  of  the  legislature  to  supply  the 
temporary  deficiency,  and  preserve  unimpaired  the 
interests  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation.  When 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  jiowers  of  government 
was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom  could  this 
right  of  providing  a  remedy  devolve  but  to  the 
people,  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  government  ori- 
ginated ?  To  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  assume  the  royal  function  was  virtually 
to  revive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine  and 
indefeasible  authority  of  princes  which  had  justly 
sunk  into  contempt,  and  almost  into  oblivion. 
Kings  and  princes  derive  their  power  from  the 
people,  and  to  the  people  alone,  through  the  organ 
of  their  representatives,  did  it  ajipertain  to  decide  in 
cases  for  which  the  constitution  had  made  no  spe- 
cific or  positive  provision.  The  result  of  the  debate 
was  that  on  the  l6th  and  23rd  of  November  re- 
solutions passed  both  houses  preparatory  to  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  for  restricting  the  power  of  a  future 
regent. 

The  following  important  particulars  of  the  royal 
indisposition,  in  the  present  and  the  subsequent  year, 
bear  such  intrinsic  marks  of  veracity,  and  confer  so 
much  honour  and  credit  upon  the  illustrious  person- 
ages concerned,  that  they  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  gratifying  to  every  class  of  readers  : — "  The 
king'  s  disorder  now  excited  great  alarm,  and  two 
other  physicians  were  summoned  to  Windsor  to 
the  assistance  of  Sir  George  Baker,  who,  till  then, 
had  attended  alone ;  and  Dr.  Warren  hesitated  not 
to  communicate  to  the  queen  that  the  disorder 
under  which  the  king  laboured  was  an  absolute 
mania,  distinct  from,  and  wholly  unconnected  with, 
fever. 

"  The  distress  of  the  queen  and  of  the  princesses 
was  beyond  description.  The  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  duke  of  York  were  deeply  affected.  The  for- 
mer wept  abundantly  when  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady  was  communicated  to  him.  Both  the  princes 
remained  at  Windsor,  and  were  unremitting  in  their 
endeavours  to  support  the  queen  and  to  console  the 
princesses.  A  palsy  upon  the  brain  was  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  deplorable  malady,  which  no  medical 
skill  could  reach ;  and  an  opinion  universally  pre- 
vailed, that  it  would  be  necessary  immediately  to  form 
a  regency.  The  opposition  asserted,  that  the  prince's 
majority  entitled  him  to  undivided  power ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt's  partisans  reprobated  the  idea,  and  strenuously 
maintained  the  queen's  superior  pretensions.     Cir- 
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cular  letters  were  then  sent  to  members  of  parlia- 
ment, stating  that  the  present  unhappy  situation  of 
the  king  making  it  improbable  that  his  majesty's 
commands  could  be  received  for  the  further  proro- 
gation of  parliament,  it  must  meet  on  the  20th  in- 
stant, when  attendance  was  earnestly  solicited.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  lucid  intervals  and  better  pros- 
pects might  have  enabled  the  king  to  prorogue  par- 
liament, and  would  have  justified  the  measure.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  chancellor,  actuated 
by  this  hope,  went  to  Windsor,  but  the  sad  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  the  king  suggested  only  the 
necessity  of  hastening  the  distribution  of  notices, 
which  had  been  delayed  to  the  latest  moment. 

"  Sunday,  the  iGth,  expectation  was  kept  upon  the 
rack  at  St.  James's  till  half-past  two  o'clock.  Bad 
presages  drawn  from  the  delay  were  confirmed  by 
the  event.  '  Notwithstanding  six  hours'  sleep,  the 
king  is  not  better  to-day,'  was  the  afflicting  report. 
It  appeared  that  the  messenger  had  been  detained 
beyond  the  usual  hour  in  the  hope  that  some  fa- 
vourable symptom  might  authorize  a  different  one. 

"  The  opposition  now  forcibly  felt  the  misfortune 
of  Mr.  Fox's  absence.  His  powerful  and  extensive 
talents  qualifying  him  alike  to  guide  in  council  and 
to  lead  in  debate,  his  return  was  anxiously  desired. 
Increasing  bad  symptoms  in  his  majesty  augmented 
their  impatience  for  accounts  from  the  messenger 
who  had,  u])on  the  first  idea  of  his  danger,  been  des- 
patched to  the  continent  in  quest  of  Mr.  Fox.  His 
acknowledged  honour,  as  well  as  his  transcendent 
abilities,  made  every  member  of  the  party  solicitous 
that  he  should  have  frequent  access  to,  and  obtain 
the  confidence  of,  the  prince,  to  whom  they  now 
looked  up  as  the  source  of  power  and  honours. 

"The  number  of  those  who  watched  over  his 
majesty  was  now  increased.  A  rash  attempt  created 
the  necessity.  With  the  extraordinary  cunning  that 
is  often  found  to  accompany  intellectual  maladies, 
his  majesty  one  night  feigning  to  sleep,  even  to 
snore,  threw  the  apothecary,  who  alone  watched  by 
him,  off  his  guard,  and  hastened  to  a  window  of  his 
apartment  with  a  precipitancy  which,  while  it  be- 
spoke the  worst  of  purposes,  happily  prevented  its 
perpetration  by  the  alarm  it  spread. 

"  In  the  king's  calmer  moments  his  principal  oc- 
cupation was  writing,  and  the  subject  generally  des- 
patches to  foreign  courts.  These,  founded  upon 
imaginary  causes,  were  said  tu  be  written  with  great 
consistency.  At  some  periods,  all  gracious,  conde- 
scending, and  munificent,  his  majesty  lavished  ho- 
nours upon  all  who  opposed  him;  elevating  to 
the  highest  dignities,  pages,  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber, or  any  occasional  attendant.  To  these 
gentler  workings  of  a  disordered  mind  often  sue- 
ceeded  sad  transports  of  vehemence  and  agitation, 
wliich  were  expressed  in  tones  so  ungoverned  as 
sometimes  to  reach  beyond  the  walls  of  the  royal 
apartment.  Exhausted  nature  would  then  feel  a 
pause,  during  which  it  was  not  imcommon  for  his 
majesty  to  express  a  consciousness  of  his  unhappy 
state  and  a  despair  of  ever  being  relieved  from  it. 
The  sleep  which  succeeded  these  various  agitations 
of  mind  and  person  was  often  sound  and  long,  but 
never  did  the  monarch  awake  from  them  in  a  com- 
posed state  of  mind.  The  refreshment  of  the  body 
seemed  only  to  add  strength  to  the  mental  malady. 
From  this  circumstance  the  most  melancholy  infer- 
ences were  drawn ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  them,  it 
3  D 
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was  said  that  a  brother  of  the  king's  mother  had 
terminated  his  existence  under  a  total  privation  of 
the  first  of  blessings.  Music,  which  had  formerly 
been  found  peculiarlj'  soothing  to  the  royal  mind, 
now  served  only  to  excite  impatience.  In  the  last 
fortnight  his  majesty  had  resisted  all  solicitations 
to  be  shaved.  His  malady  and  his  exertions  had 
so  emaciated  him,  that  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
remove  every  mirror,  lest  the  reflection  of  his  own 
figure  should  affect  him  too  sensibly." 

In  the  violent  paroxysms  of  his  majesty's  disor- 
der he  continually  raved  about  the  queen ;  some- 
times loading  her  with  reproaches,  and  uttering 
threats  against  her  ;  at  others  desiring  her  presence, 
Avith  expressions  of  passionate  regard.  One  day, 
tired  of  vainly  soliciting  to  see  the  queen,  his  majesty 
desired  to  have  her  picture.  He  addressed  it  with 
great  calmness  and  recollection  in  these  words  ! — 
"We  have  been  married  twenty-eight  years,  and 
never  have  we  been  separated  a  day  till  now ;  and 
now  you  a])andon  me  in  my  misfortunes."  It  being 
deemed  improper  to  hazard  the  queen's  having  an 
interview  with  his  majesty,  a  lady  whom  he  used 
particularly  to  esteem  and  value,  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  him,  in  the  hope   of  exciting   some 

salutary   feeling   in    the   royal   mind The 

event  did  not  answer  the  l)enevolent  intention,  but 
too  well  confirmed  the  expediency  of  the  queen's 
remaining  at  a  distance.  Another  day  his  majesty 
desired  to  have  400Z.  from  his  privy  purse.  He 
divided  it  into  different  sums,  wrapping  them  up 
in  separate  papers,  upon  which  he  wrote  the  names 
of  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  monthly  payments,  with  perfect  accuracy  and 
precision.  His  majesty  then  wrote  down  the  dif- 
ferent sums,  wif,h  the  names  annexed,  cast  up  the 
whole,  as  he  formerly  used  to  do,  and  ordered 
the  money  to  be  paid  immediately,  it  being  then 
due." 

During  the  whole  of  this  estrangement  from  rea- 
son, the  subject  which  most  frequently  occurred, 
and  with  the  most  forcible  effect,  upon  the  royal 
mind,  was  the  American  war.  The  recollection 
of  the  proceedings  in  it,  and  of  the  consequences 
that  followed,  often  produced  \'iolent  agitation, 
and  strong  expressions  of  resentment  against  in- 
dividuals. Lord  North  was  always  adverted  to ;  but 
ever  in  a  manner  expressive  of  the  natural  ten- 
derness, humanity,  and  placability  of  his  majesty's 
disposition.  He  never  failed  to  conclude,  respect- 
ing his  lordship,  in  the  same  words,  uttered  in  a 
luu'ried  but  softened  and  feeling  tone — "  I  was  once 
very  angry  with  liim ;  but  since  his  misfortune"  (a 
total  privation  of  the  blessing  of  sight),  "  I  have  felt 
only  compassion  for  him." 

•  After  some  considerable  time  had  been  occupied 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  settling  the  regency, 
which  his  majesty's  illness  had  rendered  necessary, 
on  the  24th  of  February  his  restoration  to  health 
was  declared  complete.  On  the  5th  of  March  the 
lord  chancellor  informed  the  ])eers  that  his  majesty 
would  signify  his  future  pleasure  on  the  10th,  and 
thus  ended  the  necessity  for  a  regency,  'lliese  joy- 
ful tidings  diffused  general  satisfaction,  and  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation  flowed  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  illuminations  of  the  most  splendid 
kind  were  prepared,  whilst  a  national  thanksgiving 
was  in  agitation  to  be  solemnized  on  St.  George's 
day,  'the   2 3rd  «f  April,  to  celebrate  the  restora- 


tion of  his  majesty's  mind  from  the  shock  it  had 

received. 

Early  in  1794  a  domestic  event  occurred  which 
tended  to  perplex  the  mind  of  his  majesty  in  no 
smaU  degree.  His  royal  highness  Prince  Augustus, 
while  at  Rome,  met  with  'the  two  daughters  of  the 
governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  who  had  accom- 
panied their  mother.  Lady  Dunmore,  to  Italy,  where 
they  resided  for  a  short  time.  Courting  this  agree- 
able society,  the  consequence  was,  that  a  mutual 
attachment  took  place  between  the  prince  and  Lady 
Augusta  Murray,  and  they  were  married.  Lady 
Murray  became  pregnant,  and  returned  to  England. 
His  royal  highness  did  the  same,  and,  at  the  instance 
of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  a  second  marriage  took 
place.  The  parties  were  regularly  "  asked"  in  the 
church  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December;  when  they  were  again 
united,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England,  under  the  nau^^es  of  Augustus  Frederick  and 
Augusta  Murray.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances 
came  to  his  majesty's  knowledge,  the  king  instituted 
a  suit  of  nullity,  in  his  own  name,  in  the  arches' 
court  of  Canterbury,  to  set  aside  the  validity  of  this 
marriage,  on  the  ground  of  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  early  in  the  present  reign,  and  which  deter- 
mined that  both  marriages  were  null  and  void. 

An  event  in  1795  occurred  that  diffused  great  joy 
over  the  nation,  and  created  high  expectations  that 
were  never  realized.  This  was  the  marriage  of  the 
heir-apparent  with  his  first  cousin,  the  princess  Caro- 
line of  i?runswick.  On  the  evening  of  the  Sth  of 
April  the  solemnity  was  performed  at  the  chapel 
royal  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbmy. 

Addresses  of  congratulation,  both  to  the  king  and 
queen  on  the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  were  unanimously  voted  by  both 
houses  of  parliament.  On  receiving  these  addresses, 
his  majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, relative  to  a  suitable  provision  for  the  royal 
bridegroom  and  bride;  and  his  majesty  "felt  the 
deepest  regret  in  communicating  to  the  house  that 
the  benefit  of  any  settlement  that  might  be  made 
must  fail  in  its  most  desirable  effect  if  means  were 
not  provided  to  extricate  his  royal  highness  from  the 
incumbrances  under  which  he  laboured  to  a  great 
amount."  Some  debate  took  place  in  consequence 
of  a  former  application  on  the  same  subject,  and  the 
promises  then  made  that  no  such  embarrassments 
should  again  occur.  The  establishment  now  agreed 
upon  was  125,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall ;  18,000/.  to  defray  the  prepara- 
tory expenses  of  the  marriage,  and  50,000/.  as  a 
jointure  for  her  royal  highness. 

Great  apprehensions  were  excited  in  1795  by  public 
meetings  of  persons  calling  themselves  the  London 
Corresponding  Society.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  on  the  26th  of  October,  in  the  fields  be- 
tween Islington  and  Copenhagen  House.  Not  less 
than  40,000  persons  were  collected  on  this  occasion, 
and  harangued  by  different  orators  ;  and  here  invita- 
tions were  thrown  out  to  the  multitude  to  attend  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  king's  going  to  the  house 
on  the  29th.  Accordingly  on  that  day  an  immense 
crowd  assembled  in  the  park,  many  from  mere 
curiosity,  but  others  with  the  most  desperate  de- 
signs of  mischief.  As  the  state  carriage  passed 
along,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  guards  could 
clear  the  way ;  and  near  the  Ordnance  Office  a  bullet. 
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sujiposed  to  have  been  discharged  from  an  air-^n, 
perforated  the  glass  of  the  coach,  but  happily  with- 
out doing  any  other  injury.     His  majesty,  with  his 
characteristic  coolness  and  intrepidity,  said  to  Lord 
Westmoreland,    "That's  a  shot!"   and  instead   of 
leaning  back,  or  striving  to  avoid  the  assassin,  he 
pointed  towards  the  round  hole  in  the  window,  and 
carefully  examined  it.     On  entering  the  House  of 
Peers,   he   said   to  the   chancellor,     "My  lord,    I 
have  been  shot  at;"    but  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  important  business  before  him,  and,  having  de- 
livered his  speech  from  the  throne,  returned  as  if 
nothmg  had  happened.     The  same  gang  of  ruffians, 
however,  followed  his  coach  in  great  numbers ;  and 
as  the  carriage  passed  opposite  Spring  Garden  Ter- 
race, another  stone  was  thrown,  which  fortunately 
only  struck  the  frame-work  between  the  windows. 
The  crowd  now  pressed  so  closely  round  the  coach 
that  his  majesty,  in  some  agitation,  waved  his  hands 
to  the  guards  on  each  side  as  a  signal  to  keep  off  the 
multitude.     In  this  way  he  proceeded  on  through 
the  park,  and   round  by   the   stable-yard  into  St. 
James's  Palace  at  the  front  gate.     Here  again  a  fresh 
tumult  took  place  just  as    the  king  was  about  to 
alight,  which  proved  too  plainly  the  designs  of  the 
rabble;  but  providentially  they  were  frustrated  in 
their  object,  which  disappointment  enraged  them  so 
much  that  they  attacked  the  coach  with  stones,  and 
did  it  considerable  injury,  continuing  this  species  of 
mischief  all  the  way  along  Pall  Mali  to  the  Mews. 
Notwithstanding  these  dangerous  appearances,  the 
king  ordered  his  private  carriage  to  be  brought  up, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  entered  it  to  go  to  the  Queen's 
House,  though  surrounded  by  a  tumultuary  and  in- 
furiated horde,  every  one   of  whom   seemed  bent 
upon  assassination.     There  being  now  no  guards  to 
intimidate  them,  the  mob  rushed  upon  the  carriage 
with  savage  fury,  and  one  miscreant  attempted  to 
burst  open  the  door.     This  attack  was  made  by  sixteen 
or  seventeen  wretches,  who  issued  forth  from  the  great 
mass;  and  then  it  was  that  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.     Mr.  Bedingfield, 
a  gentleman  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  who  stood  by  at 
the  time,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  cocked 
a  brace  of  pistols  which  he  had  with  him,  when,  see- 
ing the  life-guards  at  a  distance,  it  immediately  oc- 
curred to  him  that  their  assistance  would  be  more 
effectual  than  his  own.    He  accordingly  ran  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  brought  them  up  to  the  rescue  of 
their  master ;  but  fortunately    his  majesty's  coach- 
man had  already  succeeded  in  extricating  the  car- 
riage  from  the  mob,    and  the  ruffians  having  al- 
ready mingled  with  the  crowd,  it  was  impossible  to 
mark  any  of  them.     One  of  the  guards,  however, 
on  coming  up,  perceiving  a  fellow,  as  he  thought, 
forward   in  assailing  the  king,  lifted  up  his  sword, 
and  would  have  cut  him  down  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  humane  interposition 
of  his  majesty. 

The  domestic  events  of  the  year  1800  were  un- 
commonly important.  A  circumstance  occurred  at 
a  review  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  May,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  caused  no 
small  sensation  as  it  spread  through  the  town. 
While  his  majesty  was  attending  to  the  grenadier 
battalion  of  the  guards,  a  ball-cartridge  was  fired 
from  one  of  the  soldiers,  which  struck  Sir.  Ongley, 
a  clerk  in  the  allotment  department  of  the  Navy 
Office,  who  was  standing  only  twenty-three  feet  dis- 


tance from  the  king  !  The  ball  entered  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  thigh  in  front,  and  passed  straight  through. 
His  majesty,  on  coming  from  the  field,  sent  his 
commands  to  Mr.  Keate,  the  surgeon-general,  and 
Mr.  Rush,  the  inspector  of  hospitals,  to  wait  on 
Mr.  Ongley,  and  to  offer  their  assistance  during  the 
progress  of  his  cure.  An  examination  had  taken 
place  of  the  cartouch-boxes  of  the  soldiers,  but  no 
individual  could  be  fixed  upon  as  the  perpetrator  of 
this  act. 

In  the  evening  another  extraordinary  circumstance 
occurred  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Di-ury  Lane,  which, 
coupled  with  the  above,  gave  rise  to  many  serious  ap- 
prehensions. The  entertainments,  "  She  Would  and 
She  Would  Not,"  and  the  "  Humorist,"  were  per- 
formed by  command  of  their  majesties ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  king  entered  his  box,  a  man  in  the  j)it, 
near  the  orchestra  on  the  right  hand  side,  stood  up 
and  discharged  a  pistol  at  his  majesty,  who  had  ad- 
vanced about  four  steps  from  the  door.  On  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  hi.s  majesty  stopped,  and  stood 
firmly  while  the  cry  of  "Seize  him"  burst  from 
every  part  of  the  theatre.  The  queen  came  in,  and 
the  king  waved  his  hand  for  her  to  keep  back.  Her 
majesty  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter?"  The  king 
replied — "  Only  a  squib — a  squib  ;  they  are  firing 
squibs;"  and,  not  the  least  disconcerted,  came 
nearly  to  the  front  of  the  box.  The  man  who  had 
committed  the  crime  was  seized  and  conveyed  from 
the  pit.  The  audience  vehemently  called  out  "  Show 
him !"  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Kelly,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  theatre,  rushed  upon  the 
stage,  and  assured  them  that  the  culprit  was  in  safe 
custody.  The  queen  now  came  forward,  and,  in 
great  agitation,  curtsied;  she  clasped  her  hands, 
looked  at  the  king,  and  asked  if  they  should  stay. 
His  majesty  answered,  "  We  will  not  stir,  but  sit 
the  entertainments  out."  All  the  princesses,  except 
Elizabeth,  fainted,  and  that  princess  exerted  herself 
greatly  in  recovering  her  royal  sisters.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  York  were  in  their  box  at  the  time, 
but  immediately  after  the  transaetion  his  royal 
highness  left  it.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  at  dm- 
ner  at  Lord  Melbourne's,  but  having  beeri  immedi- 
ately informed  of  the  event  by  Mr.  Jefferys,  who  left 
the  play  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  this  opportunity 
of  seeing  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  instantly 
left  his  company  and  went  to  the  theatre.  As  soon 
as  the  indignation  of  the  audience  was  soothed, 
"  God  save  the  King  "  was  instantly  demanded.  It 
was  sung  by  all  the  vocal  performers,  and  encored. 
At  the  end  of  the  farce  the  song  was  again  de- 
manded, when  Mr.  Kelly  sung  the  following  addi- 
tional verse,  an  impromptu  by  Mr.  Burgess ; — 

"  From  every  latent  foe. 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 

Go'l  save  the  King  '. 
O'er  him  thine  arra  extend, 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  Father,  Prince,  and  Friend — 

God  save  the  King '." 

The  person  who  fired  at  the  king  proved  to  be  a  man 
named  Hatfield,  who  had  served  his  time  to  a  work- 
ing silversmith,  but,  having  enhsted  into  the  loth 
light  dragoons,  had  fought  for  the  king  whom  he 
had  fired  at.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of 
York  were  present  at  his  examination  before  the 
magistrates :  he  immediately  turned  to  the  duke, 
and  said,  "  I  know  your  royal  highness — God  bless 
you — you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  (pointing  to  a  deep 
3D2 
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cut  over  his  ej'e,  and  another  long  scar  on  his  cheek) 
I  got  these,  and  more  than  these,  in  fighting  by  your 
side.  At  Lincelles  I  was  left  three  hours  among  the 
dead  in  a  ditch,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French.  I  had  my  arm  broken  by  a  shot,  and  eight 
sabre  wounds  in  my  head ;  but  I  recovered,  and 
here  I  am."  Being  asked  why  he  attempted  the  life 
of  his  sovereign,  he  replied,  that  he  had  not  at- 
tempted to  kill  the  king — he  had  fired  his  pistol  over 
the  royal  box — he  was  as  fjood  a  shot  as  any  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  was  himself  weary  of  life — he  wished 
for  death,  but  not  to  die  with  his  own  hands,  and 
thought  that  the  spectators  would  have  fallen  upon 
him — he  hoped  his  life  was  forfeited. 

"  Few  of  his  subjects,"  Mr.  Wraxall  observes, 
"would  have  shown  the  presence  of  mind,  and  at- 
tention to  every  thing  except  himself,  which  pervaded 
his  whole  conduct.  His  whole  anxiety  was  directed 
towards  the  queen,  who  not  having  entered  the  box, 
might,  he  apprehended,  on  hearing  of  the  event  be 
overcome  by  her  surprise  or  emotions.  The  drama- 
tic piece  which  was  about  to  be  represented  com- 
menced in  a  short  space  of  time,  precisely  as  if  no 
accident  had  interrujited  its  performance ;  and  so 
little  were  his  nerves  shaken,  or  his  internal  tranquil- 
lity disturbed  by  it,  that  he  took  his  accustomed 
doze  of  three  or  four  minutes  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  and  the  commencement  of  the  farce,  as 
he  would  have  done  on  any  other  night." 

The  year  1803  was  ushered  in  by  the  most  violent 
political  discontents.  Not  one  commercial  treaty 
had  taken  place  M'ith  France  :  doubt  hung  upon  all 
the  commercial  transactions  of  England ;  men  sus- 
j)ected  the  credit  of  one  another.  They  had  hoped 
that  peace  would  have  opened  every  avenue  of  trade, 
— that  confidence  would  have  returned ;  but  on  the 
opening  of  the  year  trade  was  felt  fast  decreasing, 
and  discontent  every  where  on  the  increase.  This 
discontent  was  attributed  to  the  late  political  trans- 
actions :  the  prisons  were  filled  with  men  who  were 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  French  agents,  and 
the  outlets  of  trade  were  generally  blocked  up. 

On  the  iGth  February  his  majesty  sent  down  the 
following  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament: 
"  His  majesty  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  those 
arrangements  which  were  deemed,  by  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  to  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the 
incumbrances  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  having  ad- 
verted to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  car- 
rying them  into  effect,  recommends  the  present  si- 
tuation of  the  prince  to  the  attention  of  this  house. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  and  regret  which 
his  majesty  must  feel  in  suggesting  any  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  his  people,  he  is  induced  to  resort,  in 
this  instance,  to  the  experienced  liberality  and  at- 
tachment of  his  faithful  commons,  in  the  persuasion 
that  they  will  be  disposed  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  be  calculated  to  promote  the  comfort  and  suj)- 
port  the  dignity  of  so  distinguished  a  branch  of  his 
royal  family." 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Addington.  He  expressed  his 
wish  that  the  prince  of  Wales  might  be  recognised 
by  his  splendour  and  dignity  as  heir-apparent  to  the 
greatest  crown  in  the  universe.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  yearly  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of 


Great  Britain,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  G0,000/-, 
to  be  computed  from  the  5th  of  January,  1803,  and 
to  continue  until  the  5th  of  July,  1806,  towards  pro- 
viding for  the  better  support  and  dignity  of  the 
prince  of  Wales." 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  solicitor-ge- 
neral, and  Lord  Castlereagh,  supported  the  motion. 
Lord  Castlereagh  said  it  was  time  to  restore  the 
prince  to  his  proper  dignity  and  comfort. — Mr.  She- 
ridan, in  an  eloquent  speech,  preferred  the  character 
of  the  prince  to  his  comforts.  If  the  allowance  de- 
sired was  to  be  considered  as  a  boon  by  the  public, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  support  it.  In  the  last  ses- 
sion the  prince  had  claimed  his  right,  not  on  his 
own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  creditors.  A 
petition  of  right  was  proceeded  upon,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  suddenly  stopped,  and  now  this  mes- 
sage came  down  to  the  house.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Addington)  did  not  hke  the 
word  compromise ;  but  it  was  because  he  thought 
what  was  desired  from  the  house  was  for  a  fair  and 
honourable  compromise,  that  he  supported  it.  He 
wished  the  house  to  know  that  the  prince  of  AVales 
considered  himself  bound  in  honour  to  pay  his  cre- 
ditors ten  per  cent.,  which  the  commissioners  had 
reduced  of  their  demands  ;  and  until  that  was  done, 
his  royal  highness  could  not  conscientiously  resume 
his  state  and  dignitv.  Mr.  Fox  concurred  with  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  concluded  by  observing,  that  the 
prince  had  now  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  large  income,  and  he  should  give  his 
vote  for  the  motion.  After  some  observations  from 
Mr.  Banks,  who  thought  that  the  prince  might  pro- 
secute his  petition  of  right,  the  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Addington  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

His  majesty's  message  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  25th  of  February. 
Lord  Pelham,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  similar  to  that 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Carlisle  se- 
conded the  motion  for  the  address,  but  would  rather 
the  question  had  been  decided  on  the  petition  of 
right.  Lord  Moira  in  a  few  words  gave  his  consent 
to  the  address,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Tlie  })rince  of  Wales  sent  down  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  a 
message  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  what  parlia- 
ment had  in  its  liberality  done,  but  that  there  were 
yet  claims  upon  him,  which  in  honour  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  discharge.  Mr.  Calcraft  then  gave 
notice  of  a  motion,  "to  enable  his  royal  highness 
immediately  to  resume  his  state  and  dignity." 

In  August  1805  died  his  majesty's  sole  surviving 
brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  their  majesties  and 
the  whole  royal  family  were  sensibly  affected  at  this 
event. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
distinguished  more  by  equanimity  than  splendid  or 
showy  talents ;  he  acquired  the  love  of  every  con- 
nexion with  which  he  united  himself.  He  was 
respectful  to  his  sovereign,  aff'able  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, generous  and  condescending  to  his  inferiors,  a 
polite  scholar,  and  the  accomplished  gentleman. 
Tlie  meekness  of  his  disposition  influenced  every 
trait  of  his  character.  He  was  the  liberal  supporter 
of  every  institution  calculated  to  promote  the  interest 
of  society.  His  royal  highness  never  appeared  as  a 
public  character  ;  he  at  all  times  avoided  any  inter- 
ference with  party  politics.  He  always  afforded  in- 
disputable proof  of  his  affection  to  the  king  his 
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brother,  and  loyal  and  respectful  attachment  as  his 
subject.  The  only  instance  in  Avhich  his  conduct 
was,  during  his  life,  displeasing  to  his  majesty,  was 
occasioned  by  his  marriage  without  his  privity.  The 
late  duke  of  Cumberland  married  under  nearly  simi- 
lar circumstances.  These  marriages  produced  the 
memorable  statute,  r2th  Geo.  III.,  for  rendering  all 
such  marriages  without  the  consent  of  his  majesty 
and  the  privy  council  null  and  void.  Reasons  of 
state  and  etiquette  restrained  the  impulse  of  his  ma- 
jesty's feelings  with  respect  to  the  object  of  his 
royal  highness's  choice;  but  the  illustrious  descend- 
ants of  his  royal  highness  uniformly  enjoyed  the 
tenderest  and  most  attectionate  regard  of  both  their 
majesties. 

The  rumours  that  had  been  spread  abroad  against 
the  princess  of  Wales  assumed  so  serious  a  character 
in  1806  as  to  demand  investigation.  The  variance 
between  their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales  had  long  afflicted  his  majesty,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  institute  enquiry ;  accordingly 
the  king  issued  a  commission  to  Lord  Erskine, 
the  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Spen- 
cer, Lord  EUenborough,  and  Mr.  Windham,  to  go 
fully  into  the  case,  and  to  report  their  proceedings. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  what  his  majesty  in- 
stituted this  commission  and  enquiry  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  as  several  of  the  commissioners  were 
the  prince's  personal  friends  it  must  be  equally 
obvious  that  much  of  prejudice  would  be  car- 
ried into  the  investigation.  The  commission  ran 
thus : — 

"George  R. 
"Whereas  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
councillor,  Thomas  Lord  Erskine,  our  chancellor, 
has  this  day  laid  before  us  an  abstract  of  certain 
written  declarations  touching  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  we  do  hereby 
authorize,  empower,  and  direct  the  said  Thomas 
Lord  Erskine,  our  chancellor,  our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  cousin  and  councillor  George  John 
Earl  Spencer,  one  of  our  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  councillor 
W.  Windham,  Lord  Grenville,  first  commissioner  of 
our  treasury,  and  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
councillor  Edward  Lord  EUenborough,  our  chief 
justice,  to  hold  pleas  before  ourself,  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  same,  and  to  examine,  upon 
oath,  such  persons  as  they  shall  see  fit,  touching  and 
concerning  the  same,  and  to  report  to  us  the  result 
of  such  examination. 

"  Given  at  our  castle  of  Windsor,  on  29th  May,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  our  reign." 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  complaint  in  his 
majesty's  eyes  increased ;  objects  were  nearly  indis- 
cernible at  a  short  distance  ;  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
drawing-room  on  his  birth-day  devolved  on  her 
majesty.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  Lord  Henry  Petty 
brought  down  a  message  from  his  majesty  relative 
to  the  royal  family.  His  lordship  proposed  that  the 
grants  to  the  younger  branches  should  be  increased 
one-third,  or  from  12,000/.  to  18,000/.  a  year.  The 
princess  Charlotte  to  have  7000/.  instead  of  6000/. 
per  annum.  The  provisions  for  the  princesses,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Princess  Sophia,  he  said,  all 
stood  upon  the  aggregate  fund,  and  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  transfer  them  to  the  consolidated  fund.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  an  addition  of  1000/.  to  each  ; 
so  that  Princess  Sophia  would  have  5000/.  and  the 


other  princesses  6000/   per  annum.     The  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

The  commissioners  to  whom  tlie  investigation  re- 
specting the  princess  of  Wales  had  been  referred, 
commenced  the  enquiry,  and  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  their  report. 

Copy  of  a  Report  made  in  1806,  by  the  four  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  king,  v\z.  Lord  Erskine, 
chancellor  ;  Lord  Grenville,  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury ;  Lord  Spencer,  secretary  of  state ;  Lord 
EUenborough,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  ; 
to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
"  Your  majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased,  by 
an  instrument  under  your  majesty's  sign  manual,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report,  to  authorize, 
empov/er,  and  direct  us  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
certain  written  declarations  touching  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales,  an  abstract 
of  which  had  been  laid  before  your  majesty,  and  to 
examine  upon  oath  such  persons  as  we  should  see 
fit,  touching  and  concerning  the  same,  and  to  report 
to  your  majesty  the  result  of  such  examinations ; 
we  have,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mands, proceeded  to  examine  the  several  witnesses, 
the  copies  of  whose  depositions  we  have  hereunto 
annexed ;  and  in  further  execution  of  the  said  com- 
mands, we  now  most  respectfully  submit  to  your 
majesty  the  report  of  these  examinations  as  it  has 
appeared  to  us  :  but  we  beg  leave,  at  the  same  time, 
humbly  to  refer  your  majesty  for  more  complete  in- 
formation to  the  examinations  themselves,  in  order 
to  correct  any  error  of  judgment  into  which  we  may 
have  unintentionaUy  fallen  with  respect  to  any  part 
of  this  business.  On  a  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned declarations  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  all 
our  proceedings,  we  found  that  they  consisted  in 
certain  statements  which  had  been  laid  I)efore  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  ; 
that  these  statements  not  only  imputed  to  her  royal 
highness  great  impropriety  and  indecency  of  be- 
haviour, but  expressly  asserted,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  certain  alleged  declarations  from  the  princess's 
own  mouth,  and  partly  on  the  personal  observations 
of  the  informants,  the  following  most  important  facts, 
viz. :  That  her  royal  highness  had  been  pregnant  in 
the  year  1802  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse, 
and  that  she  had  in  the  same  year  been  secretly  de- 
livered of  a  male  child,  which  child  had  ever  since 
that  period  been  brought  up  by  her  royal  highness 
in  her  own  house,  and  under  her  immediate  inspec- 
tion. 

"  These  aUegations  thus  made,  had,  as  we  found, 
been  followed  by  declarations  from  other  persons, 
who  had  not  indeed  spoken  to  the  important  facts  of 
the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  royal  highness,  but 
had  stated  other  particulars  in  themselves  extremely 
suspicious,  and  still  more  so  when  connected  with 
the  assertions  already  mentioned.  In  the  painful 
situation  in  which  his  royal  highness  was  placed  by 
these  communications,  we  learnt  that  his  royal  high- 
ness had  adopted  the  only  course  which  could,  in 
our  judgment,  with  propriety  be  followed,  when 
informations  such  as  these  had  been  thus  con- 
fidently and  particularly  alleged,  as  well  as  detailed, 
and  had  been  in  some  degree  supported  by  collateral 
evidence,  ajjplying  to  other  points  of  the  same  na- 
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ture  (though  going  to  a  far  less  extent),  one  line 
only  could  be  pursued.  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to 
your  majesty,  and  of  concern  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, required  that  these  particulars  should  not  be 
■withheld  from  your  majesty,  to  whom  more  par- 
ticularly belonged  the  cognizance  of  a  matter  of  state 
so  nearly  touching  the  honour  of  your  majesty's 
royal  family,  and  by  possibility  affecting  the  suc- 
cession of  your  majesty's  crown.  Your  majesty  had 
been  pleased,  on  your  part,  to  view  the  subject  in 
the  same  hght.  Considering  it  is  a  matter  which  in 
every  respect  demanded  the  most  immediate  inves- 
tigation, your  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  commit 
into  our  hands  the  duty  of  ascertaining,  in  the  first 
instance,  what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  the  infoi'- 
mations,  and  thereby  enabling  your  majesty  to  de- 
cide what  further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning  them. 
On  this  view,  therefore,  of  the  matters  thus  alleged, 
and  of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  upon  them,  we 
deemed  it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  those 
persons  in  whose  declarations  the  occasion  for  this 
enquiry  had  originated ;  because,  if  they,  on  being 
examined  on  oath,  had  retracted  or  varied  their  as- 
sertions, all  necessity  of  further  investigation  might 
possibly  have  been  precluded.  We  accordingly  first 
examined  on  oath  the  principal  informants.  Sir  John 
Douglas  and  Charlotte  his  wife,  who  both  positively 
swore,  the  former  to  his  having  observed  the  fact  of 
the  pregnancy  of  her  royal  highness,  and  the  latter 
to  the  all-important  particulars  contained  in  her 
former  declaration,  and  above  referred  to.  Their 
examinations  are  annexed  to  this  report,  and  are 
circumstantial  and  positive. 

*'  The  most  material  of  these  allegations,  into  the 
truth  of  which  we  have  been  directed  to  enquire, 
being  thus  far  supported  by  the  oath  of  the  parties 
from  whom  they  had  proceeded,  we  then  felt  it  our 
duty  to  follow  up  the  enquiry  by  the  examination  of 
such  other  persons  as  we  judged  best  able  to  afford 
us  information  as  to  the  facts  in  question.  ^Ve 
thought  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in  the  course  of 
enquiry  many  particulars  might  be  learnt,  which 
would  be  necessarily  conclusive  on  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  these  declarations — so  many  persons  must 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  appearance  of  an  actual 
existing  pregnancy — so  many  circumstances  must 
have  been  attendant  upon  a  real  delivery,  and  dif- 
ficulties so  numerous  and  insurmountable  must  have 
been  involved  in  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  in- 
fant in  question  as  the  child  of  another  woman  if  it 
had  been  in  fact  the  child  of  the  princess,  that  we 
entertained  a  full  and  confident  expectation  of  arriv- 
ing at  complete  proof,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

"This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We  are 
happy  to  declare  our  perfect  conviction  that  there  is 
no  foundation  whatever  for  believing  that  the  child 
now  with  the  princess  of  Wales  is  the  child  of  her 
royal  highness,  or  that  she  was  dehvered  of  any 
child  in  the  year  ISO'2  ;  nor  has  any  thing  appeared 
to  us  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  she  was 
pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  other  period  within 
the  compass  of  our  enquiries.  The  identity  of  the 
child  now  with  the  princess,  its  parents,  age,  the 
place  and  date  of  its  birth,  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  being  first  taken  under  her  royal  highness's 
protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence, 
both  of  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  can 
in  our  judgment  leave  no  question  on  this  part  of 


the  subject.  That  child  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  bom 
in  Brownlow  Street  Hospital,  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,  1802,  of  the  body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was 
first  brought  to  the  princess's  house  in  the  month  of 
November  following.  Neither  should  we  be  more 
warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting  the 
alleged  pregnancy  of  the  princess,  as  stated  in  the 
original  declaration — a  fact  so  fully  contradicted,  and 
by  so  many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it  must  in 
various  ways  be  known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  en- 
titled to  the  smallest  credit.  The  testimonies  on  these 
two  points  are  contained  in  the  annexed  depositions 
and  letters.  We  have  not  partially  abstracted  them 
in  this  report,  lest  by  any  unintentional  omission  we 
might  weaken  their  effect ;  but  we  humbly  offer  to 
your  majesty  this  our  clear  and  unanimous  judgment 
upon  them,  formed  upon  full  deliberation,  and  pro- 
nounced without  hesitation,  on  the  result  of  the 
whole  enquiry.  We  do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty,  much  as  we  should  wish  it,  to  close  our 
report  here.  Besides  the  allegations  of  the  preg- 
nancy and  delivery  of  the  princess,  those  declarations, 
on  the  whole  of  which  your  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  command  us  to  enquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting 
the  conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  such  as  must, 
especially  considering  her  exalted  rank  and  station, 
necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unfavourable  inter- 
pretations. From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs 
annexed  to  this  report,  particularly  from  the  examina- 
tion of  Robert  Bidgood,  WiUiam  Cole,  Francis  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Lisle,  your  majesty  will  perceive  that  several 
strong  circumstances  of  this  description  have  been 
positively  sworn  to  by  witnesses,  who  cannot,  in  our 
judgment,  be  suspected  of  any  unfavourable  bias, 
and  whose  veracity,  in  this  respect,  we  have  seen  no 
ground  to  question. 

"  On  the  precise  bearing  and  effect  of  the  facts 
thus  appearing  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  ;  these  we 
submit  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  ;  but  we  conceive 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  report  on  this  part  of  the  en- 
quiry as  distinctly  as  on  the  former  facts, — that  as 
on  the  one  hand  the  facts  of  pregnancy  and  delivery 
are  to  our  minds  satisfactorily  disproved ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  think  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to  have  passed 
between  her  royal  highness  and  Captain  Manby, 
must  be  credited  until  they  shall  receive  some  de- 
cisive contradiction ;  and,  if  true,  are  justly  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  consideration.  We  cannot  close 
this  report  without  humbly  assuring  your  majesty, 
that  it  was  on  every  account  our  anxious  Avish  to 
have  executed  this  delicate  trust  with  as  little  publi- 
city as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow ; 
and  we  entreat  your  majesty's  permission  to  express 
our  full  persuasion,  that  if  this  wish  has  been  dis- 
appointed, the  failure  is  not  imputable  to  any  thing 
unnecessarily  said  or  done  by  us,  all  which  is  most 
humbly  submitted  to  your  majesty. 

(Signed)  *'  Erskine, 

"  Spencer, 
"  Grenville, 
"  Ellenborough. 

"July  14,  1S06." 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  commissioners  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  princess,  her  royal 
highness  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  majesty. 
It  deems  the  report  inconclusive,  and  impugns  the 
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veracity  of  those  on  whose  testimony  principally  it 
was  founded. 

"  Blackheath,  Aug.  1 2,  ]  806. 
"  Sire, 
'  "  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  your 
majesty,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
having  received,  as  yesterday  only,  the  report  from 
the  lords  commissioners,  which  was  dated  from  the 
14th  of  July.  It  was  hrought  hy  Lord  Erskine's 
footman,  directed  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  besides 
a  note  enclosed,  the  contents  of  which  were,  that 
Lord  Erskine  sent  the  evidences  and  report  by  com- 
mands of  his  majesty.  I  had  reason  to  flatter  myself 
that  the  lords  commissioners  would  not  have  given  in 
the  report  before  they  had  been  properly  informed  of 
various  circumstances,  which  must,  for  a  feeling  and 
delicate-minded  woman,  be  very  unpleasant  to  have 
spread  without  having  the  means  to  exculpate  her- 
self. But  I  can,  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  assure 
your  majesty,  that  your  daughter-in-law  is  innocent, 
and  her  conduct  unquestionable;  free  from  all  the 
indecorums  and  improprieties  which  are  imputed  to 
her  at  present  by  the  lords  commissioners  upon  the 
evidence  of  |)ersons  who  speak  as  falsely  as  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas  themselves.  Your  majesty  can 
be  sure  that  I  shall  be  anxious  to  give  the  most 
solemn  denial  in  my  j)ower  to  all  the  scandalous 
stories  of  Bidgood  and  Cole,  to  make  my  conduct 
be  cleared  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  your  majesty,  for  the  honour  of  your  il- 
lustrious family,  and  the  gratification  of  your  afflicted 
daughter-in-law.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  safely 
trust  your  majesty's  gracious  justice  to  recollect, 
that  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  com- 
missioners have  given  credit  to  the  infamous  stories 
charged  against  me,  was  taken  behind  my  back, 
without  my  having  any  opportunity  to  contradict 
or  exjjlain  any  thing,  or  even  to  point  out  those  per- 
sons who  might  have  been  called  to  prove  the  little 
credit  which  was  due  to  some  of  the  witnesses  from 
their  connexion  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas, 
and  the  absolute  falsehood  of  parts  of  the  evidence, 
which  could  have  been  completely  contradicted. 
Oh,  gracious  king !  I  now  look  for  that  happy  mo- 
ment, when  I  may  be  allowed  to  appear  again  before 
your  majesty's  eyes,  and  receive  once  more  the  as- 
surance from  your  majesty's  own  mouth,  that  I  have 
your  gracious  protection,  and  that  you  will  not  discard 
me  from  your  friendship,  of  which  your  majesty  has 
been  so  condescending  to  give  me  so  many  marks 
of  kindness,  and  which  mvist  be  my  only  support, 
and  my  only  consolation,  in  this  country.  I  remain, 
with  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem,  veneration, 
and  unfeigned  attachment, 
"  Sire, 

"Your  majesty's  most  dutiful,  submissive,  and 
humble  daughter-in-law  and  subject, 

"Caroline." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  princess  ultimately 
triumphed  over  her  persecutors,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  a  drawing-room  on  the  14th  of  May,  1807, 
at  which  the  princess  of  Wales  would  be  present, 
excited  more  of  the  public  attention  than  had  been 
witnessed  for  some  years.  About  two  o'clock  her 
majesty  and  the  princesses  entered  the  grand  council- 
chamber,  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  gave  direc- 
tions to  be  informed  when  the  carriage  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  arrived.  This  was  done,  and  the  duke 
handed  her  out  and  conducted  her  to  the  grand 


council-chamber,  when  she  was  presented  to  the 
queen.  After  conversing  with  her  majesty  a  few 
minutes,  her  royal  highness  passed  on  to  the  prin- 
cesses, the  princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  the  dukes 
of  Cambridge  and  Gloucester;  and  after  their  con- 
gratulations, her  royal  highness  received  the  com- 
pliments of  the  jjrincipal  part  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  She  remained  in  the  drawing-room  an  hour ; 
her  royal  highness  then  left  for  Warwick  House,  to 
dine  with  the  princess  Charlotte. 

The  harmony  of  the  royal  family  continued  un- 
disturbed, and  the  intercourse  between  the  several 
branches  of  it  was  frequent  and  friendly.  One  in- 
teresting object  that  appeared  to  concentrate  these 
sentiments  of  amity  more  closely,  was  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  AVales,  who  was  now  advancing  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life  and  exciting  general  atten- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  this  year  her  royal  highness 
caught  the  measles,  during  which  illness  she  was 
visited  by  the  queen,  who  presented  her  with  a 
superb  service  of  china,  manufactured  on  purpose, 
from  drawings  executed  by  Lady  de  ClifFord,  the 
governess  of  the  princess. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  young  princess  were 
spent  in  the  most  advantageous  nft^hner  for  a  con- 
stitution naturally  delicate,  aud  a  mind  which,  from 
all  that  has  transpired,  appears  to  have  been  vigor- 
ous, original,  and  fond  of  acquirement.  Her  first 
years  were  spent  with  her  mother,  who  appeared  to 
take  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  noble  and  promising 
child.  At  a  more  advanced  period  she  was  put  im- 
der  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Lady  de  Clif- 
ford. The  bishop  of  Exeter  was  nominated  to  direct 
her  studies,  and  an  English  clergyman  was  also  chosen 
as  a  sub-preceptor.  Those  who  look  upon  a  royal 
life  as  one  of  unmixed  indulgence,  may  be  surprised 
to  know  that  with  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  the  day's  tuition  began  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  with  little  intermission 
till  evening.  Her  acquirements  were  commensurate 
with  these  exertions,  and  of  an  order  much  superior 
to  those  of  females  in  general  society.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  principal  writers 
of  the  classic  languages;  that  she  was  solidly  in- 
formed in  the  history  and  policy  of  the  European 
governments,  and  peculiarly  so  of  the  constitution 
and  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  history  of  her 
native  country.  She  spoke  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  with  considerable  fluency.  The  lighter 
accomplishments  were  not  torgotten,  and  she  sang, 
and  performed  on  the  piano,  the  harp,  and  the  guitar, 
with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  Nature  had  been 
kind  to  her,  in  indulging  her  with  tastes  which  are 
seldom  united ;  and,  in  addition  to  her  talents  for 
music,  she  had  a  fine  perception  of  the  picturesque 
in  nature;  and  a  portion  of  her  earliest  hours  were 
given  up  to  drawing.  She  wrote  gracefully,  and 
had  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  higher  branches  of 
English  poetry. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1808,  a  convention  was 
signed  at  Cintra,  between  General  Junot  and  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  which  created  considerable  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  as  it  was 
most  important  in  its  results,  we  give  the  transaction 
somewhat  in  detail.  Intelligence  had  been  received 
in  England,  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley,  "  the  whole  of  the  French  force  in  Portu- 
gal, under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Abrantis  in 
person,  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat ;"  there  was 
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therefore  an  universal  expectation  that  it  would  be 
followed  up  by  other  victories,  and  ultimately  lead 
to  some  solid  and  permanent  advantage.  That  such 
an  advantage  had  been  obtained  was  beheved,  when, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  next  despatches,  the  firing  of 
park  and  Tower  guns  was  heard  at  a  time  of  night 
very  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented;  but  great  was 
the  public  surprise,  when  it  was  luiderstood  that  the 
discharge  of  the  guns  related  to  a  convention  signed 
at  Cintra,  by  which  it  was,  among  other  stipulations, 
agreed  on,  that  the  English  government  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  transporting  the  whole  of  the 
French  army  to  any  of  the  ports  between  Rochefort 
and  L'Orient :  when  the  army  arrived  in  France  it 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  serve  again  immediately.  All 
the  property  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  personal 
property  of  individuals  of  the  army,  was  to  be  sacred 
and  untouched.  It  might  either  be  carried  off  to 
France,  or  sold  in  Portugal.  In  the  latter  case,  full 
security  was  to  be  given  by  the  British  to  the  pur- 
chasers, that  the  property  they  had  would  not  be 
taken  from  them,  nor  themselves  molested  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase.  This  convention  was  founded 
on  the  basis  of  an  armistice  agreed  upon  between 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  General  Kellerman  on 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  But  the  seventh 
article  of  the  preliminary  treaty  stipulating  that 
the  Russian  fleet  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Tagus  unmolested  as  long  as  it  thought  pro- 
per, or  to  return  home,  was  afterwards  rejected 
by  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  between  whom  and  the 
Russian  Admiral  Sincavin  a  convention  was  agreed 
upon  for  the  surrender  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the 
British. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  lord  mayor,  recorder, 
city  officers,  and  a  deputation  of  aldermen  and 
common  councilmen,  waited  on  the  king  at  St. 
James's,  and  presented  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  convention,  as  follows: — 
"  Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

"We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
servants,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  common  council  assembled, 
most  humbly  ap])roach  your  majesty  with  renewed 
assurance  of  attachment  to  your  majesty's  most 
sacred  person  and  government,  and  veneration  for 
the  free  principles  of  the  British  constitution:  to 
express  to  your  majesty  our  grief  and  astonishment 
at  the  extraordinary  and  disgraceful  convention  lately 
entered  into  by  the  commanders  of  your  majesty's 
forces  in  Portugal,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
French  army  in  Lisbon. 

"  The  circumstances  attending  this  afflicting  event 
cannot  be  contemplated  in  British  minds  without  the 
most  painful  emotions,  and  all  ranks  of  your  majesty's 
subjects  seem  to  have  felt  the  utmost  concern  and 
indignation  at  a  treaty  so  humiliating  and  degrading 
to  this  country  and  its  allies.  After  a  signal  victory 
gained  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British 
troops,  by  which  the  enemy  appears  to  have  been 
cut  oft'  from  all  means  of  succour  or  escape,  we  have 
had  the  sad  mortification  of  seeing  the  laurels  so 
nobly  acquired  torn  from  the  brows  of  our  brave 
soldiers,  and  terms  granted  to  the  enemy  disgraceful 
to  the  British  name,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  British  nation. 

"  Besides  the  restitution  of  the  Russian  fleet  upon 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  that  power,  and  the 
sending  buck  to  their  country,   without  exchange. 


so  large  a  number  of  itussian  sailors, — by  this  ign(>- 
minious  convention,  British  fleets  are  to  convey  to 
France  the  French  army  and  its  plunder,  where  they 
will  be  at  liberty  immediately  to  recommence  their 
active  operations  against  us  or  our  allies.  The 
guarantee  and  safe  conveyance  of  their  plunder  can- 
not but  prove  highly  irritating  to  the  pillaged  inhabit- 
ants, over  whom  they  have  tyrannized,  and  for  whose 
deliverance  and  protection  the  British  army  was  sent ; 
and  the  full  recognition  of  the  title  and  dignity  of 
the  emperor  of  France,  while  all  mention  of  the 
government  of  Portugal  is  omitted,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  highly  disrespectful  to  the  legitimate 
authority  of  that  country. 

"  We  therefore  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  outraged  feelings  of  a  brave,  injured,  and 
indignant  people,  whose  blood  and  treasure  have 
been  thus  expended,  as  well  as  to  retrieve  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  country,  and  to  remove  from  its  cha- 
racter so  foul  a  stain  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  that  your 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  immediately  to 
institute  such  an  enquiry  into  this  dishonourable  and 
unprecedented  transaction,  as  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery and  punishment  of  those  by  whose  miscon- 
duct and  incapacity  the  cause  of  the  country  and  its 
allies  has  been  so  shamefully  sacrificed.  We  beg  to 
assure  your  majesty  of  our  unalterable  fidelity,  and 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  measure  condu- 
cive to  the  peace,  honour,  and  security  of  your 
majesty's  dominions." 

To  which  his  majesty  returned  the  following 
answer  : — 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  my  person  and  government.  I  give  credit 
to  the  motives  which  have  dictated  your  petition 
and  address ;  but  I  must  remind  you,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  British  justice  to 
pronounce  judgment  without  previous  investigation. 
1  should  have  hoped  that  recent  occurrences  would 
have  convinced  you,  that  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to 
institute  inquiries  on  occasions  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  or  the  honour  of  my  arms  is 
concerned,  and  that  the  interposition  of  the  city  of 
London  could  not  be  necessary  for  inducing  me  to 
direct  due  enquiry  to  be  made  into  a  transaction 
which  has  disappointed  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  nation." 

The  deputies,  after  hearing  this  reply,  advanced  in 
the  usual  manner  to  have  the  honour  of  kissing 
the  king's  hand ;  which  was  extended  to  the  lord 
mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriffs  ;  but  when  the  com- 
mon councilmen  advanced,  his  majesty  withdrew 
his  hand. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  while  the  mayor 
and  common  council  were  presenting  their  address. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  entered  the  levee-room,  where 
his  majesty  received  him  very  graciously,  and  con- 
versed with  him  a  considerable  time. 

An  enquiry  respecting  the  convention  of  Cintra 
was  afterwards  set  on  foot  by  order  of  his  majesty. 
'ITie  board,  in  their  report,  after  giving  a  well-arranged 
and  not  altogether  an  uncircumstantial  account  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  expedition,  declared,  "  That  on  a 
consideration  of  all  circumstances  as  set  forth  in  the 
report,  they  most  humbly  submitted  their  opinion 
that  no  further  military  proceeding  was  necessary 
on  that  subject.  Because,  however  some  of  them 
might  differ  in  their  sentiments  respecting  the  fitness 
of  the  convention,  in  the  relative  situation  of  the 
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two  armies,  it  was  their  unanimous  declaration  that 
unquestionable  zeal  and  firmness  appeared  through- 
out to  have  been  exhibited  by  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir 
Arthur  VVellesley,  as  well  as  that  the  ardour  and 
gallantry  of  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  on 
every  occasion  during  the  expedition,  had  done 
honour  to  the  troojis,  and  reflected  lustre  on  his 
majesty's  arms." 

But  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Sir  David  Dundas,  president  of  the  board  of 
enquiry,  observed,  that  in  their  report  their  opinion 
respecting  the  expediency  of  the  armistice,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  of  the  convention,  had  been  alto- 
gether omitted.  He  therefore  desired  that  they 
would  be  pleased  to  take  the  same  again  into  tlieir 
most  serious  consideration.  The  board  accordingly 
met  again;  some  of  the  members  approved  the 
treaties,  others  disapproved  of  them.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  the  armistice  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  armies,  the  earl  of  Moira  was 
the  only  dissentient ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
vention, or  rather  the  terms  upon  which  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  approval  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
only  one.  His  majesty  issued  a  formal  declaration, 
which  was  communicated  officially  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple, containing  a  marked  disapprobation  of  both 
the  armistice  and  convention. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1S09,  the  House  of  Lords 
met  jiursuant  to  prorogation,  when  the  lord  chan- 
cellor delivered  the  follov/ing  important  speech  from 
his  majesty  : — 

"  My  lords,  and  gentlemen — We  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  his  majesty  to  state  to  you,  that  his  ma- 
jesty has  called  you  together,  in  perfect  confidence 
that  you  are  pre])ared  cordially  to  support  his  majesty 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  there  is  no  hope 
of  terminating  safely  and  honourably  except  through 
vigorous  and  persevering  exertion.  We  are  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  his  majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  you  copies  of  the  proposals  for  opening  a  ne- 
gociation  which  were  transmitted  to  his  majesty  from 
Erfurth,  and  of  the  correspondence  which  thereupon 
took  place  with  the  government  of  Russia  and  of 
France,  together  with  the  declaration  issued  by  his 
majesty's  command  on  the  termination  of  that  cor- 
respondence. 

"  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  you  will  participate 
in  the  feelings  which  were  expressed  by  his  majesty, 
when  it  was  required  that  his  majesty  should  consent 
to  commence  the  negociation  by  abandoning  the 
cause  of  Spain,  which  he  had  so  recently  and  so- 
lemnly espoused.  We  are  commanded  to  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty  continues  to  receive  from  the  Spa- 
nish government  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  de- 
termined perseverance  in  the  cause  of  the  legitimate 
monarchy,  and  of  the  national  independence  of  Spain, 
and  to  assure  you,  that  so  long  as  the  people  of  Spain 
shall  remain  true  to  themselves,  his  majesty  will  con- 
tinue to  them  his  most  strenuous  assistance  and 
support. 

"  His  majesty  has  renewed  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
in  the  moment  of  its  difficulties  and  reverses,  the 
engagements  which  he  voluntarily  contracted  at  the 
outset  of  its  struggle  against  the  usurpation  and 
tyranny  of  France ;  and  we  are  commanded  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  these  engagements  have  been  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
treaty,  so  soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have  been 
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cxclianged,  his  majesty  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
you. 

"  His  majesty  commands  us  to  state  to  you,  that 
while  his  majesty  contemplated  with  the  liveliest  sa- 
tisfaction the  achievements  of  his  forces  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  camjiaign  in  Portugal,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  kingdom  of  his  ally  from  the  pre- 
sence and  oppressions  of  the  French  army,  his  majesty 
most  deeply  regretted  the  termination  of  that  cam- 
paign by  an  armistice  and  convention,  of  some  of 
the  articles  of  which  his  majesty  has  felt  himself 
obliged  formally  to  declare  his  disajiprobation.  We 
are  to  express  to  you  his  majesty's  reliance  on  your 
disposition  to  enable  his  majesty  to  continue  the  aid 
afforded  by  his  majesty  to  the  king  of  Sweden.  That 
monarch  derives  a  peculiar  claim  to  his  majesty's 
support  in  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs,  from 
having  concurred  with  his  majesty  in  the  propriety 
of  rejecting  any  ])roi)osal  for  negociation  to  which 
the  government  of  Spain  was  not  to  be  admitted  as 
a  party." 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — We  are 
commanded  by  his  majesty  to  inform  you,  that  he 
has  directed  the  estimates  of  the  current  year  to  be 
laid  before  you.  His  majesty  relies  upon  your  zeal 
and  affection  to  make  such  further  provisions  of  sup- 
ply as  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  may 
render  necessary ;  and  he  trusts  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  find  the  means  of  providing  such  supply 
without  any  great  or  immediate  increase  of  the  ex- 
isting burdens  upon  his  people. 

"  His  majesty  feels  assured  it  will  be  highly  satis- 
factory to  you  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  commerce  and  resources  of  his 
kingdom,  the  public  revenue  has  continued  in  a 
course  of  progressive  improvement." 

An  address  to  his  majesty  was  moved  by  the  earl 
of  Bridgewater,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Sheffield. 
But  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent  rose,  and  said  that  the 
address  read  was  such  that  no  man  who  had  a  vene- 
ration for  his  sovereign  or  a  love  for  his  country 
could  ever  assent  to.  Some  parts  of  it,  which  went 
to  express  a  determined  hostility  to  the  comm.on 
enemy,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  him,  all  must  approve.  But  when  he  ad- 
verted to  the  manner  in  which  that  opposition  to 
him  had  been  conducted  on  the  peninsula  of  Europe, 
it  was  wholly  impossible  not  to  express  both  son'ow 
and  indignation.  He  would  assert  it  in  the  face  of 
the  country  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  it  was 
the  greatest  disgrace  that  had  befallen  Great  Britain 
since  the  days  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  this  he  openly 
declared,  whether  he  took  into  consideration  the 
manner  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on  in  Portugal 
or  the  way  in  which  our  troops  had  been  sent  there. 
The  convention  of  Cintra  could  not  be  considered 
without  sentiments  of  alarm  as  well  as  indignation 
rising  in  the  mind,  more  especially  when  he  ob- 
served the  cold-blooded  treaty  that  gave  up  a 
contest  with  the  ships  of  an  enemy  upon  a  com- 
promise so  unworthy  the  character  of  the  nation. 
There  was,  be  said,  a  distinguished  person  near 
him  who  had  tho  confiden#e  of  the  people,  who  had 
the  love  of  the  soldiery,  and  who  possessed  the 
esteeiu  of  his  majesty :  why  was  not  such  a  person 
as  that  nobleman  employed  ?  The  reason  was  evi- 
dent— it  was  because  management  prevented  it. 
But  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  because  a  court  of 
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inqiiii-y  had  deemed  no  further  investigation  neces- 
sary, that  therefore  there  ought  to  be  no  investiga- 
tion? Whenever  he  looked  at  the  terms  of  the 
convention,  whenever  he  reflected  on  the  decision  of 
that  court,  he  could  not  avoid  exclaiming  that  the 
decision  so  announced  was  a  blot  upon  the  coimtry. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  councils  of  war  being  called 
he  always  considered  them  as  cloaks  for  coward- 
liness :  so  said  the  brave  Boscawen,  and  from  him 
he  imbibed  the  sentiment  which  time  and  experience 
had  completely  confirmed.  At  Vimeira  we  gained  a 
victory,  and  in  the  moment  that  our  soldiers  were 
flushed  with  conquest  recourse  was  had  to  a  council 
of  war;  that  he  presumed  could  only  have  been 
necessary  or  indeed  apologized  for  in  the  moment  of 
defeat.  Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  such  an 
expedient  was  resorted  to  he  for  one,  accustomed  to 
other  methods,  could  not  account.  If  that  house 
did  its  duty,  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  there  tell  the  sovereign  the 
bold  truth,  that  if  he  did  not  remove  his  ministers 
he  woidd  lose  the  country.  These  were  the  senti- 
ments of  his  heart ;  he  spoke  them  as  a  solemn  duty, 
which  he  found  himself  bound  to  express. 

Earl  Grosvenor  admitted  that  there  was  not  much 
in  the  address  to  allow  a  diversity  of  opinion.  He 
cordially  approved  of  that  part  of  the  speech  which 
expressed  a  determination  to  give  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  Spaniards  so  long  as  they  should  con- 
tinue to  be  true  to  themselves.  He  did  not  despair 
of  the  Spanish  cause,  provided  that  the  vast  means 
of  this  country  were  employed  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  distress  and  embarrass  the  enemy.  He 
also  concurred  in  the  disapprobation  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Cintra.  His  lordship  severely  censured  that 
military  arrangement  by  which  a  British  army  was 
sent  into  the  heart  of  Spain  when  it  should  have 
been  sent  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  should 
have  been  sent  to  a  situation  where  it  could  not  be 
exposed  to  the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  retreat. 
— Lord  Sidmouth  approved  of  continuing  to  support 
Spain  as  long  as  any  hopes  remained,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  thank  his  majesty  for  a  treaty,  of 
the  conditions  and  engagements  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant. 

Lord  Grenville  observed  that  it  was  the  constant 
practice,  until  the  present  administration  came  into 
office,  to  refrain,  both  in  the  speech  and  in  the  ad- 
dress, from  calling  upon  parliament  to  deliver  any 
decided  opinion  approving  of  past  measures,  the 
documents  relating  to  which  were  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  house,  or  expressing  a  determination 
to  support  any  future  system  the  details  of  which 
had  not  been  communicated.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  of  sending  a  British  army  to  Spain,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  might  not  be  circum- 
stances under  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  send 
British  troops  into  Spain,  but  during  the  last  sum- 
mer tliere  was  no  prospect  that  ought  to  have  in- 
duced any  reasonable  man  to  send  a  British  army 
into  the  interior  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  people  them- 
selves must,  and  ought  to,  maintain  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  without  that  spirit  amongst  themselves, 
no  array  that  we  could  send  would  be  of  any  avail. 
They  adopted  a  system,  which  was  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  under  the  title  of  "  Pre- 
cautions," and  which  contained  a  most  excellent  plan 
of  defence,  adapted  to  the  pecuUaritics  of  the  country, 
and  calculated  to  harass  and  annoy  an  invading  army. 


and  to  wear  them  down  by  a  continued  system  of 
partial  attack,  without  incurring  the  risk  which  must 
necessarily  attend  a  pitched  battle  with  regular  and 
veteran  troops.  Lord  Grenville  said  that  there  was 
one  most  important  topic  which  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  press  on  their  lordships,  though  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  either  in  the  speech  or  in  the  address — 
he  meant  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
United  States  of  America :  most  important  matters 
were  connected  with  these  relations,  and  they  ought 
to  be  looked  at  and  settled  with  all  the  care  and 
diligence  the  character  and  the  interest  of  the  country 
demanded. 

In  1809,  his  majesty  having  reigned  fifty  years, 
the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  public  jubilee.  The 
family  of  his  majesty,  throughout  this  happy  period, 
had  been  exempt  from  many  of  those  sorrows  and 
pangs  which  "  flesh  is  heir  to."  Except  the  discord 
between  the  prince  and  jirincess  of  Wales,  nothing  had 
happened  more  pungent  to  disturb  their  domestic 
circle.  The  close  of  the  year  1810  was  marked  by  an 
event  of  the  most  painful  kind.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  their  majesties'  fears  were  seriously  alarmed 
for  their  youngest  daughter,  the  princess  Amelia. 
At  the  beginning  the  princess  felt  a  considerable  in- 
crease of  debility ;  sea-bathing  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  she  was  put  under  a  severe  course  of  regimen, 
but  without  benefit.  In  October  the  princess  was 
attacked  with  St.  Anthony's  fire,  which  was  attended 
with  so  much  excruciating  agony  as  could  not  but 
shatter  a  frame  naturally  tender,  and  already  weak- 
ened by  the  repeated  assaults  of  an  incurable  malady. 
Throughout  her  whole  suflTei'ings  she  displayed  the 
greatest  fortitude,  and  her  pious  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Providence  increased  in  proportion  to  her 
afflictions.  While  she  lay  languishing  in  expectation 
of  her  last  hour,  his  majesty  attended  her  constantly, 
and  administered  to  his  beloved  child  every  consola- 
tion that  could  be  drawn  from  rehgion,  though  his 
own  heart  suffered  acutely  as  he  witnessed  the  pains 
she  endured.  The  whole  faniily  were  overcome  with 
sorrow ;  all  seemed  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the  mo- 
ment of  separation.  But  great  as  was  his  majesty's 
aflSiction  at  perceiving  the  dangerous  character  of  his 
daughter's  illness,  yet  at  inter\'als  it  was  alleviated 
by  the  pious  expressions  of  the  princess.  No  mur- 
mur escaped  her ;  her  regard  for  her  venerable  parent 
was  constantly  exhibited ;  and  though  her  eye  had 
lost  much  of  its  vivacity,  yet  it  spoke  all  the  meaning 
of  her  heart  towards  him.  It  was  then  his  majesty 
more  than  ever  felt  her  value ;  then  he  knew  how 
necessary  she  was  for  his  happiness ;  but  neither 
wishes  nor  attentions  could  shield  her  from  the  shaft 
of  death.  But  before  it  took  effect  his  majesty  wit- 
nessed a  most  touching  scene.  The  princess  had 
prepared  a  ring  to  be  given  to  her  aflSicted  parent  as 
a  memorial  of  her.  On  his  usual  visit  she  placed  it 
herself  upon  his  finger,  and,  with  a  look  most  tenderly 
aff"ectionate,  said,  "  Take  this  token  to  remember 
me."  The  susceptible  monarch  and  father  felt  the 
shock  as  electric,  withdrew,  and  from  that  moment 
his  mental  malady  became  fixed  and  permanent.  The 
princess  after  the  bequest  resigned  herself,  and  shortly 
afterwards  expired,  unconscious  of  the  blow  she  had 
innocently  given  to  her  royal  parent,  llie  death  of 
the  princess  Amelia  was  announced  to  his  majesty  on 
the  4th,  or  rather  he  anticipated  the  intelligence ;  for 
as  soon  as  Sir  H.  Halford  entered  his  chamber  and 
was  about  to  introduce  the  subject,  he  interrupted 
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him,  and  said,  "  I  find  by  your  manner  that  my  poor 
girl  is  no  more  ;  I  am  prepared  for  the  event ;  she  is 
happy."  In  the  course  of  the  day  his  majesty  re- 
turned to  the  subject,  enquired  if  it  was  not  so,  and 
apoke  of  the  past  sufferings  of  his  daughter  with  re- 
signation and  composure. 

The  princess  AmeUa  was  the  youngest  child  of 
their  majesties.  She  was  born  August  the  7th,  1783, 
and  was  from  early  youtli  of  a  very  tender  and  deh- 
cate  constitution,  being  frequently  attacked  with  se- 
vere indisposition.  In  her  person  she  was  tall  and 
slender,  and  her  air  was  most  graceful  and  prepos- 
sessing. Illness  had  impressed  its  marks  on  her 
countenance  and  scattered  lilies  over  her  cheeks.  In 
her  manners  she  was  so  mild,  elegant,  and  amiable, 
as  to  win  every  heart.  The  frequency  of  her  indis- 
positions prevented  her  from  studying  as  deeply  as 
her  elder  sisters,  yet  she  cultivated  the  fine  arts  with 
great  success.  In  music  and  painting  she  was  a  pro- 
ficient. Dignified,  though  condescending;  benevolent 
without  ostentation  ;  lively,  though  a  prey  to  sickness, 
which  usually  quenches  the  spirits  as  wellas  the  health 
of  youth;  she  was  beloved  by  all  those  who  lived  within 
the  sphere  of  hearing  of  her  virtues.  'Her  favourite 
amusement  was  that  of  riding,  in  which  she  was  con- 
spicuous for  her  elegance  and  skill.  E.xercise,  how- 
ever, and  all  the  resources  of  the  medical  art,  could 
but  delay  the  fatal  hour ;  her  disorder  began  to  gain 
ground  in  an  alarming  manner  upwards  of  two  years 
before  her  death  ;  and  when  the  first  jubilee  of  his 
majesty  was  celebrated,  she  was  lying  on  the  bed  of 
sickness  with  but  httle  hopes  of  recovery. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  November,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  H.  Halford  and  with  the  approbation  of 
tlie  queen,  the  prince  sent  for  Dr.  Willis  to  attend 
the  king,  who  began  to  show  evident  symptoms  of 
msanity.  His  majesty's  malady  was  considered  to 
be  as  %-iolent  as  it  had  been  in  173S-9,  and  a  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  cathedrals,  churches,  &c. 
before  the  Litany,  for  his  recovery.  During  the  mo- 
mentary meeting  of  parhament  on  the  15th,  his  ma- 
jesty's disorder  appeared  to  have  had  a  turn  for  the 
better,  but  afterwards  relapsed  in  restlessness  and 
fever.  A  further  adjournment  from  the  1.5th  to  the 
29th  was,  after  some  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, agreed  to.  On  the  29th  the  report  of  his  ma- 
jesty's physicians  was  received  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Mr.  Perceval,  observing  that  there  was  a 
great  probability  of  the  king's  recovery,  proposed 
another  adjournment  for  fourteen  days,  declaring 
that  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  unless  such  an 
amendment  should  take  place  in  his  majesty's  health 
as  to  aflFord  a  reasonable  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery, 
he  should  not  consider  it  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  farther  to  delay  taking  parliamentary  steps 
to  .supply  the  deficiency  of  the  executive  government. 

On  the  meeting  of  both  houses  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members  each  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  physicians  who  had  attended  his  majesty  during 
his  illness.  Dr.  Reynolds  had  attended  his  majesty 
on  all  the  four  occasions  of  similar  indisposition, 
and  consequently  his  examination  was  carried  to  con- 
siderable length.  Dr.  BaiUie,  who  had  not  attended 
his  majesty  on  any  of  the  preceding  attacks,  was  only 
half  an  hour  under  examination.  When  the  king's 
blindness  first  rendered  him  unable  to  read  for  him- 
self any  public  document,  or  to  sign  it  unless  the 
paper  were  put  before  him  and  his  hand  guided  to 
the  particular  place  where  the  signature  should  ap- 


pear, a  person  was  employed  as  his  private  secretary. 
In  addition  to  his  blindness  his  majesty  was  afflicted 
with  deafness,  which  rendered  the  case  more  deplor- 
able. Tlie  physicians  said  that  they  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  case  precisely  like  that  of  his  majesty.  Dr. 
Willis  applied  the  term  derangement  to  the  king's 
disorder  in  contradistinction  to  insanity,  and  thus 
explained  himself  : — "  I  consider  the  king's  derange- 
ment as  more  allied  to  delirium  than  insanity ;  when- 
ever the  irritation  in  his  majesty  arises  to  a  certain 
point,  he  uniformly  becomes  delirious.  In  delirium 
I  the  mind  is  actively  employed  on  past  impressions, 
I  upon  former  objects  and  scenes,  which  rapidly  pass 
in  succession  before  it,  resembling  in  that  case  a  per- 
son talking  in  his  sleep.  There  is  also  considerable 
disturbance  in  the  general  constitution ;  great  rest- 
lessness, great  want  of  sleep,  and  total  unconscious- 
ness of  surrounding  objects.  In  insanity  there  may 
be  little  or  no  disturbance,  apparently,  in  the  generd 
constitution ;  the  mind  is  occupied  upon  some  fixed 
assumed  idea,  to  the  truth  of  which  it  will  pertina- 
ciously adhere  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence 
of  its  falsity,  and  the  individual  acting  always  upon 
that  false  impression.  In  insanity,  also,  the  mind  is 
always  awake  to  objects  which  are  present.  Taking 
insanit}',  therefore,  and  dehrium  as  two  points,  I 
would  place  derangement  of  mind  somewhere  be- 
tween them.  His  majesty's  LUness  uniformly  par- 
takes more  of  the  dehrium  than  of  insanity." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  houses  on  the  30th  No- 
vember, a  report  of  the  physicians  on  the  state  of  the 
king's  health  was  brought  up  in  both  houses,  and  in 
the  lower  house  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
hopes  of  the  king's  amendment,  moved  for  the  fur- 
ther adjournment  of  a  fortnight,  and  if  none  .ap- 
peared, that  then  the  houses  should  proceed  to  fill 
up  the  chasm  in  the  royal  authority.  This  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  ground  of  the  impro- 
priety of  delay,  but  justified  by  Mr.  Yorke.  Mr. 
Ponsonby  went  more  at  large  into  the  grounds  of 
opposition,  declaring  his  intention  of  dividing  the 
house  upon  it,  and  mo\ing  for  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  physicians.  Sir  F.  Burdett  reprobated 
the  pretended  dehcac)  of  many  gentlemen  who  for- 
got that  delicacy  must  give  way  in  great  affairs  of 
moment.  Mr.  WUberforce  declared,  that  after  ba- 
lancing the  matter  in  his  mind  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  could  see  no  harm  in  the  adjournment,  and 
should  therefore  vote  for  it.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
a  similar  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  houses  met  again  : 
in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  agreed  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
one  was  fixed  on  to  examine  the  physicians,  after 
which  it  adjourned  to  the  17th,  when  a  very  volumi- 
nous report  was  brought  up  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  gave  an  outline  of 
his  plan  for  filling  up  the  chasm  in  the  regal  branch 
of  government,  and  moved  a  call  of  the  house  to  take 
it  into  consideration.  The  examination  of  the  phy- 
sicians pointed  out  the  species  of  insanity  under 
which  his  majesty  laboured ;  held  out  hopes  of  reco- 
very, but  could  not  ascertain  its  early  removal. 
Above  all  it  brought  to  light  various  periods  in  which 
his  majesty  had  been  in  similar  situations,  and  mat- 
ter sutficient  for  very  serious  investigation,  and  due 
regulation  of  those  persons  who  were  suppo.s«l,  when 
they  issued  orders  by  the  king's  authority  and  with 
his  signature,  to  have  received  them  from  him. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  house  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  brought  forward  three  propositions :  the 
first,  declaring  the  incapacity  of  the  king  to  perform 
the  royal  functions  ;  the  second,  asserting  the  right  of 
the  house  to  supply  the  defect ;  and  the  third,  point- 
ing out  tlie  necessity  of  devising  some  means  that  the 
royal  assent  should  be  given  to  a  bill  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  royal  authority  during  the  king's  indispo- 
sition. On  each  of  these  he  dilated  at  considerable 
length,  making  the  proceedings  of  1788  his  prece- 
dent, according  to  which  the  prince  of  Wales  was  to 
be  regent  under  certain  restrictions,  and  the  queen  to 
have  the  care  of  the  king's  person. 

On  the  second  resolution  being  put  from  the  chair. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  declared  that  he  could  not  assent  to 
it,  as  it  spoke  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  of  the  united  kingdoms,  lawfully, 
fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  this 
realm.  This  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
covxntry,  and  it  was  notorious  that  instances  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  proved  of  that  house,  in  which  a 
hundred  and  fifty  peers  had  great  influence  in  the 
election  of  its  members.  In  1688  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  respectable  gentry  throughout  the  country 
who  had  sat  in  parliament,  were  called  in  a  convention, 
a  parliament  to  settle  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  : 
now  a  house,  of  which  he  gave  some  strong  features, 
summing  u])  its  titles  by  the  name  of  the  Walcheren 
Parliament,  without  any  appeal  to  the  people,  their 
constituents,  usurped  power  for  themselves.  On  the 
subject  of  the  king's  illness,  it  appeared  that  the 
people  had  been  deceived,  and  that  ministers  had 
dared  to  carry  on  the  government  while  the  execu- 
tive was  incapacitated.  He  should  therefore  enter 
his  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings as  miserable  pretences,  as  aiming  a  mortal  stab 
at  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  making  an 
oligarchical  House  of  Commons,  varnished  over  with 
forms  to  govern  the  country.  The  second  resolution 
was  then  read,  and  passed,  with  the  dissent  of  Sir 
Francis,  but  without  a  division. 

On  the  third  resolution  being  put,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
objected  to  it,  denying  the  right  of  the  houses  to 
command  the  chancellor  to  apply  the  king's  seal  to 
an  act,  and  then  to  consider  it  as  having  the  royal 
sanction.  They  were  agreed  as  to  the  person  of  the 
regent,  but  diliered  on  the  mode,  to  which  he  ob- 
jected more  than  to  the  limitations;  and  he  moved, 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  his  royal  highness, 
praying  him  to  take  the  royal  functions  upon  him 
during  the  king's  illness.  Mr.  Canning  preferred 
the  precedents  of  1788  to  those  of  the  Restoration 
and  Revolution,  and  spoke  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  as  he  wished  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  common  council  to  settle  the  regency. 
Lord  Temple  followed  the  same  course  as  well  as 
Lord  Jocelyn;  but  Mr.  Adam  strenuously  resisted  it. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  considered  the  resolutions  as 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  In  one,  the  right  of 
the  lords  and  commons  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  is  as- 
serted, and  yet  that  vacancy  being  acknowledged, 
the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  was  to  be  procured,  to  which 
his  majesty  could  give  no  assent.  The  will  of  the 
lords  and  commons  can  in  no  wise  be  construed  into 
the  king's  will,  nor  can  they  by  any  means  legislate 
for  the  nation.  As  well  might  a  set  of  men  in  com- 
mon life  make  a  contract  for  a  man  under  insanity, 
and  then  employ  a  person  as  his  solicitor  to  affix  his 
seal  and  signature  to  the  deed.     In  fact,  the  personal 


presence  of  the  king,  or  of  a  commission  signed  by 
iiim,  was  essential  to  every  act  of  legislation,  and  if 
the  houses  could  dispense  with  this  in  one  case, 
they  might  in  others ;  they  might  make  war  or  peace, 
or  any  thing  else,  and  say  such  was  the  king's  plea- 
sure. This  mode  of  legislation  was  fraudulent,  and 
inconsistent  with  that  open  and  manly  character 
which  ought  to  characterize  every  act  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

After  long,  tedious,  and  very  uninstructive  de- 
bates, it  was  agreed  by  both  houses,  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  the  regency,  that  they  should  become 
a  regular  parliament,  which  was  done  by  a  commis- 
sion formed  under  the  great  seal,  opening  the  parlia- 
ment by  a  similar  commission  to  that  issued  when 
the  king  does  not  appear  in  person.  This  being 
done,  the  two  houses  determined  that  the  interregnum 
in  the  royal  power  should  be  filled  up  by  bill,  not  by 
address;  and  for  the  purpose  of  framing  this  bill, 
certain  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  commons,  and 
carried  to  the  lords,  which,  after  a  slight  alteration, 
were  returned  to  them,  and  were  meant  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  bill  for  vesting  the  royal  power, 
with  certain  limitations,  in  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  care  of  the  royal  person,  with  certain  privileges, 
in  the  queen. 

Previously  to  the  framing  of  this  bill,  a  deputation 
of  lords  and  commons  waited  on  the  prince  and  the 
queen,  to  lay  before  them  the  resolutions  of  the  two 
houses,  as  far  as  belonged  to  each ;  to  which  the 
prince  returned  the  following  answer: — 
"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  receive  the  communication  which  the  two 
houses  hare  directed  you  to  make  to  me  of  their 
joint  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  providing  for  '  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  during  his  majesty's 
illness'  with  those  sentiments  of  regard  which  I 
must  ever  entertain  for  the  united  desires  of  the  two 
houses.  With  the  same  sentiments  I  receive  the 
expressed  hopes  of  the  lords  and  commons,  that  from 
my  regard  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty  and  the 
nation  I  should  be  ready  to  undertake  the  weighty 
and  important  trust  proposed  to  be  invested  in  me 
under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  stated  in  those 
resolutions. 

"  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of  my  heart  would 
have  prompted  me,  from  dutiful  affection  to  my  be- 
loved father  and  sovereign,  to  have  shown  all  the  re- 
verential delicacy  towards  him  inculcated  in  these 
resolutions,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
regret  that  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  manifesting  to  his  afflicted  and  loyal 
subjects  that  such  would  have  been  my  conduct. 
Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  tranquillizing 
the  public  mind,  and  determined  to  submit  to  every 
personal  sacrifice  consistent  with  the  regard  I  owe 
to  the  security  of  my  father's  crown,  and  the  equal 
regard  I  owe  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  office  and  situation  proposed 
to  me,  restricted  as  they  are,  still  retaining  every 
opinion  expressed  by  me  upon  a  former  and  similar 
distressing  occasion.  In  undertaking  the  trust  pro- 
posed to  me,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  in  which  I  shall  be  placed,  but  I  shall 
rely  with  confidence  upon  the  constitutional  advice 
of  an  enlightened  parliament  and  the  zealous  sup- 
port of  a  generous  and  loyal  people.  I  will  use  all 
the  means  left  to  me  to  merit  both." 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1811,  it  was  rumoured  in 
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Windsor,  that  his  majesty  was  so  much  recovered 
that  the  ])hysicians  would  allow  him,  after  that  day, 
to  appear  in  public,  and  that  he  was  to  ride  on  horse- 
back the  next  day.  E.xpectation  was  confirmed  by 
the  king's  equerry  in  waiting  giving  orders  for  his 
majesty's  saddle-horse  to  be  got  ready.  This  order 
soon  spread  through  the  town;  and  from  this  time 
the  visitors,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor 
and  Eton,  flocked  to  the  castle-yard  and  park  in 
great  numbers.  About  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock 
his  majesty's  grooms  made  their  appearance  in 
the  castle-yard,  with  his  majesty's  favourite  horse 
Adonis.  All  was  anxiety  then  for  the  appearance 
of  the  king.  His  majesty  soon  after  came  out  of 
the  castle,  accompanied  by  the  princesses  Augusta 
and  Sophia,  with  whom  he  appeared  in  cheerful 
conversation.  His  majesty  mounted  his  horse  with 
apparent  ease,  and  proceeded  through  the  little 
park  into  the  great  park,  where  the  royal  party  con- 
tinued till  half  past  one  o'clock,  when  they  returned 
to  the  castle,  where  there  were  crowds  waiting  their 
return.  His  majesty,  on  his  return,  was  received 
by  Dr.  Willis  at  the  palace-gate,  who  conducted 
him  into  the  castle.  As  soon  as  his  majesty  had 
mounted  his  horse,  a  signal  was  given,  and  the 
]>ells  of  the  parish  church  and  cathedral  struck  up, 
to  announce  the  happy  news  of  his  majesty's  re-ap- 
pearance in  public. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  official  report 
of  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health  on  the  6th  of 
July  as  presented  to  the  privy  council  by  the  queen's 
council : — 

"  His  majesty's  bodily  health  is  but  little  disor- 
dered. Some  of  his  majesty's  physicians  do  not 
entertain  hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery  quite  so 
confident  as  those  which  they  had  expressed  on 
the  6th  of  April.  The  persuasion  of  others  of  his 
majesty's  physicians,  that  his  majesty  will  completely 
recover,  is  not  diminished;  and  they  all  appear  to 
agree  that  there  is  a  considerable  probability  of 
his  majesty's  final  recovery;  and  that  neither  his 
majesty's  bodily  health,  nor  his  present  symptoms, 
nor  the  effect  which  the  disease  has  yet  produced 
upon  his  majesty's  faculties,  afford  any  reason  for 
thinking  that  his  majesty  will  not  ultimately  re- 
cover." 

The  approach  of  the  period  in  which  the  regency 
act  was  to  expire  rendered  necessary  a  particular 
and  formal  inquiry  into  the  state  of  his  majesty's 
bodily  and  mental  health,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  houses  for  the  examination  of  the 
king's  physicians  on  these  points.  The  reports  of 
each  were  laid  before  their  respective  houses  on 
January  13th  and  15th,  1812,  and  were  printed. 
The  medical  gentlemen  examined  were.  Doctors 
Heberden,  Baillie,  Sir  W.  Halford,  Monro,  Simmons, 
John  and  Darling  Willis.  They  all  agreed  respect- 
ing his  majesty's  present  incapacity  of  attending  to 
public  business,  and  also  that  his  bodily  health  was 
either  good  or  little  impaired.  They  agreed  also  in 
representing  his  state  of  mind  as  greatly  disordered. 
With  respect  to  the  chance  of  recovery,  they  con- 
curred in  thinking  such  an  event  improbable.  There 
was  som.e  difference,  at  least  in  their  language,  some 
representing  it  as  bordering  upon  hopelessness, 
others  as  only  a  preponderance  of  improbability. 
On  the  whole  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of 
opinion  was  such  as  to  exclude  any  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  a  recovery.     The  following  is  an  extract 


from  the  report  made  by  her  majesty's  council,  on 
the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  on  the  .'jth  of 
January: — 

"  That  his  majesty's  bodily  health  appears  to  us 
to  be  as  good  as  at  any  of  the  periods  of  our  former 
reports, — that  his  majesty's  mental  health  appears 
to  us  not  to  be  worse  than  at  the  period  of  our 
last  report, — that  all  the  physicians  attending  his 
majesty  agree  in  stating,  that  they  think  his  majesty's 
complete  and  final  recovery  improbable;  differing, 
however,  as  to  the  degree  of  such  improbability: 
some  of  them  expressing  themselves  as  not  despair- 
ing,— others  as  not  entirely  despairing, — and  one 
of  them  representing  that  he  cannot  help  despair- 
ing of  such  recovery." 

On  January  the  l6tli  in  this  year,  the  House  of 
Commons  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to 
consider  of  that  part  of  the  regent's  speech  which 
related  to  his  majesty's  household,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  rose  to  submit  to  the  committee  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  He  then  proceeded  to 
lay  before  the  committee  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  principal  objects  they  had  to  keep  in  view.  The 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  person  of  the 
king  being  suspended,  it  was  first  necessary  to  con- 
sider how  it  was  to  be  supplied ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  they  were  to  take  into  consideration  the  na- 
ture of  the  provision  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
and  comfort  of  the  king  during  his  illness.  The  first 
object  was  already  provided  for  by  that  clause  which 
gave  to  the  regent  the  full  powers  of  royalty  at  the 
expiration  of  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session;  but  with  the  sovereign  au- 
thority the  civil  list  would  also  devolve  upon  him, 
unless  parliament  were  to  make  some  arrangement 
for  his  majesty's  household.  No  one  could  think 
that  the  double  establishment  requisite  for  a  regent 
and  a  king  could  be  conducted  at  the  same  expense 
as  that  for  a  king  alone.  The  necessary  additional 
expense  he  thought  would  not  be  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant if  calculated  at  the  sum  of  10,000/.  per 
annum ;  and  this  he  proposed  to  meet  by  an  addi- 
tion of  that  amount  to  the  civil  list.  He  next 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
situation  of  the  queen.  As  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  she  would  continue  stationary,  as  she  had  done, 
a  greater  expense  would  be  incurred  l)y  any  removal 
for  health  or  amusement;  and  to  meet  this  and  other 
expenses  attached  to  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
household  he  should  projiose  an  addition  out  of  the 
civil  list  of  10,000/.  to  her  majesty's  income.  The  pen- 
sions and  allowances  which  his  majesty  was  accustom- 
ed to  bestow  on  the  objects  of  his  bounty  were  next 
to  be  considered.  These  had  always  been  paid  out  of 
the  privy  purse,  and  as  it  would  certainly  be  thought 
right  to  continue  them,  he  supposed  there  would  be 
no  necessity  tor  changing  the  fund;  submitting, 
however,  the  accounts  to  a  scrutiny  in  a  committee 
of  expenditure.  The  expenses  for  medical  attend- 
ance on  his  majesty  might  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
same  fund;  but  there  \vas  an  excess  in  the  revenue 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  of  about  30,000  or  40,000/., 
which  might  be  applied  to  demands  of  that  kind. 
With  respect  to  his  majesty's  private  property,  three 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  the  care  of 
it;  one  to  be  a  master  in  chancery,  and  the  other 
two  nominated  by  the  queen  and  the  regent.  He 
was  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  in 
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which  the  prince  regent  would  be  placed,  haA-ing 
the  civil  list  returned  to  him  less  by  100,000/.  per 
annum  than  had  been  allowed  to  his  majesty.  He 
would  therefore  propose,  that  of  his  exchequer  in- 
come, 50,000/.  should  be  transferred  to  the  civil 
list  instead  of  being  paid  to  him,  which  would  leave 
70,000/.  untouched;  first,  for  making  provision  for 
the  due  arrangement  of  his  majesty's  household,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  during  the 
continuance  of  his  majesty's  indisposition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  queen  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expense  to  which,  in  consequence  of  such 
indisposition,  her  majesty  may  be  exposed,  there  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Great  Britain,  for  that  period,  the  additional 
yearly  sum  of  70,000/.  Secondly,  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  provision  be  made  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  assumption  of  the  personal 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority  by  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of 
his  majesty.  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  complexity  of  the  plan  laid  before  them  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  thought 
might  have  been  simplified,  by  giving  to  him  who 
exercises  the  royal  functions  all  that  has  been  here- 
tofore considered  as  necessary  for  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  leaving  to  the  heir-apparent 
to  decide  on  what  is  proper  for  the  dignity  and  com- 
fort of  his  majesty.  He  next  adverted  to  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's idea  of  a  sort  of  middle  non-descript  state  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity,  to  which  the  royal  suJBferer 
might  arrive,  which  he  contended  was  utterly  un- 
founded upon  any  thing  that  had  appeared  on  the 
examination  of  the  physicians.  He  touched  upon 
the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  queen's  income,  for 
which  he  could  not  discover  a  single  reason ;  and  also 
upon  the  100,000/.  to  be  granted  to  the  regent  for 
covering  the  cost  incuiTed  by  his  assumption  of  the 
government,  respecting  which  he  thought  that  no- 
thing more  could  be  expected  from  parliament  than 
a  willingness  to  grant  whatever  might  appear  proper 
under  the  specified  heads  of  expenditure.  He  con- 
cluded by  wishing  that  the  resolutions  might  lie 
on  the  table  a  few  days,  that  gentlemen  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  subject.  After 
some  further  debate,  the  resolutions  were  put  and 
agreed  to. 

The  disorder  of  the  king  took  a  very  unfavourable 
turn  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  1812,  and  the  pa- 
roxysms surpassed  what  had  pre\Tiously  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  his  illness.  Some  of  these  at- 
tacks lasted  fifty  or  sixty  hours,  and  from  the  eifect  of 
one  the  royal  patient  was  left  in  a  speechless  state,  so 
as  to  create  alarming  fears  in  the  minds  of  his  medical 
attendants.  Previous  to  these  attacks,  her  majesty, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  princesses,  was  accustomed 
to  visit  his  majesty  for  an  hour  or  more  each  day  ; 
and  though  his  discourse  was  hurried,  with  frequent 
wanderings,  yet  he  was  generally  calm,  and  he  never 
failed  to  recognize  the  presence  of  his  family.  But 
since  the  attacks  this  enjoyment,  which  was  the  only 
one  the  venerable  king  had,  was  not  continued. 
Some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  faculty  were  yet 
not  without  hope  of  a  partial  recovery ;  they  were 
encouraged  to  form  this  idea  by  what  had  happened 
after  former  paroxysms.  Tliis  opinion  was  in  some 
degree  confirmed  ;  and  although  the  royal  sufferer 
did  not  regain  intellectual  discernment,  yet  his  bodily 
health  was  speedily  recruited,  and  in  a  short  time  he 


was  pronounced  to  be  as  well  as  he  was  before  the 
attack. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  IS  14  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  France  ;  which, 
from  ha\-ing  been  accustomed  to  send  out  her  legions 
to  dictate  laws  to  sovereigns  in  their  capitals,  now 
saw  her  frontiers  possessed  by  powerful  armies  from 
those  very  states.  At  this  crisis  of  her  fate.  Napo- 
leon appeared  to  have  lost  his  usual  powers  of  exer- 
tion, and  to  be  impelled  to  his  ruin  by  an  over- 
weening dependence  upon  past  successes.  But  the 
formidable  appearance  of  the  allied  armies  aroused 
him  ;  a  iseries  of  battles  with  various  successes  fol- 
lowed ;  negociations  for  peace  were  opened,  but  were 
abruptly  closed,  and  the  allies  finally  entered  Paris. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  issued  a  declaration  express- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  allies.  It  affirmed  that 
they  would  no  more  treat  with  Bonaparte,  that 
they  respected  the  integrity  of  France  as  it  existed 
under  its  legitimate  kings,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tion which  France  should  adopt,  they  would  guarantee 
and  support. 

The  public  bulletins  of  his  majesty's  health  in 
the  early  part  of  1816  stated  that  his  disorder  re- 
mained undiminished.  At  times,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  tolerably  composed.  The  number 
of  persons  specially  appointed  to  attend  him  by  the 
physicians  were  reduced  from  six  to  two,  and  his 
principal  pages  were  admitted  to  attend  him  as  when 
he  enjoyed  good  health.  His  majesty  dined  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  and  he  in  general  ordered  his  din- 
ner :  he  invariably  had  roast  beef  upon  his  table  on 
Sundays.  He  dressed  for  dinner,  wore  his  orders, 
&c.  His  majesty,  together  with  his  attendants,  oc- 
cupied a  suite  of  thirteen  rooms,  which  are  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Windsor  Castle,  under  the  state 
rooms.  Five  of  the  thirteen  rooms  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  personal  use  of  the  king.  Dr.  John 
Willis  slept  in  the  sixth  room,  adjoining  the  five 
rooms,  to  be  in  readmess  to  attend  his  majesty. 
Every  morning  after  breakfast,  about  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  he  waited  on  the  queen,  to  report  to  her  the 
state  of  the  king's  health  ;  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  the  princesses,  and  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family  who  happened  to  be  at  Windsor,  and  made 
a  similar  report  to  them  In  general,  her  majesty 
returned  with  Dr.  W^illis  down  a  private  staircase 
leading  into  the  king's  suite  of  rooms,  and  conversed 
with  her  royal  husband. 

The  queen  was  the  only  person  admitted  to  con- 
verse with  the  king,  except  the  medical  gentlemen 
and  his  majesty's  personal  attendants.  In  Dr. 
Willis's  absence.  Dr.  Robert  Willis,  his  brother,  took 
his  place.  The  other  medical  gentlemen  took  .it  in 
rotation  to  be  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king. 
The  suite  of  rooms  which  his  majesty  and  his  at- 
tendants occupied  had  the  advantage  of  pure  and 
excellent  air;  and  his  majesty  was  not  prevented 
from  occasionally  walking  on  the  terrace,  but  he 
generally  declined  it,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  his 
eyes,  which  did  not  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  views. 

On  the  1st  of  February  parliament  was  opened  by 
commission  ;  the  speech  which  follows  is  important, 
and  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  progress  of  the 
public  affairs  in  the  absence  of  longer  details: —  1 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen,  -  I 

"  We  are  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  regent  to  express  to  you  his  deep  regret  at 
the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  lamented  indisposi- 
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tion.  The  prince  regent  directs  us  to  acquaint  you, 
that  he  has  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  caUing 
you  together,  under  circumstances  which  enable  him 
to  announce  to  you  the  restoration  of  peace  through- 
out Europe. 

"The  splendid  and  decisive  successes  obtained 
by  his  majesty's  arms,  and  those  of  the  allies,  had 
leil,  at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  authority  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty  in  the  capital  of  his  dominions  ;  and  it  has 
been  since  that  time  his  royal  highness's  most  ear- 
nest endeavour  to  promote  such  arrangements  as 
appeared  to  him  best  calculated  to  provide  for  the 
lasting  repose  and  security  of  Europe.  In  the  ad- 
justment of  these  arrangements  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  many  difficulties  would  occur ;  but  the 
prince  regent  trusts  it  will  be  found,  that  by  mode- 
ration and  firmness  they  have  been  eflfectually  sur- 
mounted. To  the  intimate  union  which  has  happily 
subsisted  between  the  AUied  Powers,  the  nations  of 
the  continent  have  twice  owed  their  deliverance. 
His  royal  highness  has  no  doubt  that  you  will  be 
sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  maintaining,  in 
its  full  force,  that  alliance  from  which  so  many  ad- 
vantages have  already  been  derived,  and  which  affords 
the  best  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  peace." 

In  the  summer  of  1818  her  majesty  became 
alarmingly  ill,  from  a  disorder,  the  precise  nature  of 
which  has  never  been  made  public  ;  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  dropsy,  attended  with  spasm.  ITie  first 
serious  attack  took  place  on  a  journey  from  Bucking- 
ham House  to  Windsor,  and  the  convulsions  were  so 
^^olent  that  it  was  deemed  advasable  to  proceed  no 
further  than  Kew  Palace.  Her  majesty  gradually 
recovered  from]this  attack,  and  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  complaint  might  be  entirely  removed.  But 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  duke  of  York  in 
June  her  majesty  was  again  attacked  with  spasm, 
with  additional  violence,  so  that  she  was  unable 
aftenvards  to  walk.  Her  majesty  was  removed  to 
Kew  Palace  and  was  accompanied  by  the  princess 
Augusta  and  the  duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  were 
incessant  in  their  attendance  on  their  royal  parent ; 
and  who  remained  with  her  until  her  dissolution. 

The  first  sign  of  decay  in  the  excellent  constitution 
of  his  majesty  appeared  in  November  1819,  when, 
after  suffering  much  from  a  severe  cold,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  slight  species  of  diarrhoea,  which,  after 
some  days,  yielded  to  anodyne,  and  astringent  medi- 
cines, and  all  apprehensions  with  respect  to  it  ceased; 
but  on  the  first  of  Januarj',  1820,  the  following 
bulletin  was  published,  and  probably  was  meant  to 
prepare  the  public  naind  for  a  change  in  his  majesty  : 
"His  majesty's  disorder  has  undergone  no  sensible 
alteration.  His  majesty's  bodily  health  has  par- 
taken of  some  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  but  has  been 
generally  good  during  the  last  month." 

This  official  notice  was  far  from  producing  the 
impression  of  immediate  danger;  and,  compared 
with  the  reports  that  had  previously  obtained  circu- 
lation, tended  rather  to  induce  the  belief  of  a  rein- 
statement. All  the  intelligence,  from  oral  informa- 
tion and  other  sources,  leads  to  the  conviction,  that 
it  was  not  till  several  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
publication  of  the  bulletin,  that  his  majesty's  symp- 
toms became  a  source  of  peculiar  anxiety  and  solici- 
tude to  his  medical  attendants.  At  that  period  his 
disorder  returned  with  greater  violence,  and  in  despite 
of  the  utmost  skill  of  his  physicians,  several  of  whom 


remained  in  constant  attendance,  continued  from  day 
to  day  to  make  visible  inroads  on  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  royal  patient. 

His  majesty,  in  his  second  attack,  rejected  animal 
food.  The  most  nourishing  diet,  in  every  form  that 
could  be  devised  to  tempt  his  appetite,  was  prepared 
for  him,  but  seemed  to  fail  in  its  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing or  recruiting  exhausted  nature.  A  few  davs  be- 
fore his  death  he  became  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton. 
The  general  decay  to  which  his  constitution  was  re- 
duced showed  itself  in  the  usual  symptoms.  It  was 
evident  his  blood  was  becoming  torjiid  and  chilly ; 
for  though  artificial  means  were  used  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  his  apartments,  yet  he  continued  to 
manifest  increasing  suffering  from  cold.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  within  two  days  of  his  decease  that  he 
kept  his  bed  entirely,  though  for  several  days  pre- 
viously he  had  not  risen  at  his  accustomed  early 
hour. 

The  symptoms  now  became  so  alarming  that  Sir 
H.  Halford  came  express  to  town,  and  had  an  im- 
mediate audience  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  his  royal  highness's  carriage  was 
immediately  ordered,  and  without  a  moment's  delay 
he  set  forward  with  post-horses  for  Windsor  Castle. 
The  rapid  movements  of  official  personages  through- 
out Saturday  and  the  preceding  day  strengthened 
the  belief  of  the  alarming  crisis  which  his  majesty's 
indisposition  had  attained.  At  a  late  hour  on' Friday 
evening  the  earl  of  Liverpool  set  off  to  Windsor, 
where  he  remained  the  whole  of  the  night.  At  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  medical 
attendants,  and  the  lords  in  waiting,  felt  assured  that 
the  last  hour  of  the  venerable  sufferer  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  the  day  would  terminate  his 
life.  As  the  evening  advanced,  his  majesty  became 
gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  but  apparently  with- 
out the  slightest  pain,  till  nature  was  quite  exhausted ; 
and  at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  o'clock  he 
breathed  his  last  without  suffering  a  struggle. 


^3 


His  majesty'sremains  were  interred  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the  funeral  was  of  the  most 
sumptuous  kind.    As  yet  no  monument  worthy  of  the 
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character  of  this  amiable  sovereign  and  estimable 
man  has  been  erected  in  the  metropolis.  The  only 
one  bearing  any  personal  likeness  is  represented 
in  the  previous  page.  It  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
and  opened  to  the  pubUc  in  1836. 

The  public  conduct  of  this  prince,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  political  principles  by  which  it  was  guided, 
might  afford  much  scope  for  discussion  and  will  be 
diti'erently  estimated  by  opposite  parties ;  but  respect- 
ing his  private  and  domestic  character  little  variance 
of  opinion  has  at  any  time  existed  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Probity  and  a  strict  sense  of  religious 
obligation  formed  the  basis  of  his  moral  conduct; 
moderation  and  simplicity  accompanied  his  habits 
and  manners,  while  charity  and  benevolence  shed  a 
lustre  on  all  his  actions.  A  faithful  and  affectionate 
husband,  a  fond  and  assiduous  parent,  and  a  kind, 
<?onsiderate,  andafTable  master,  he  secured  the  respect 
and  attachment  of  all  who  approached  him.  His 
intellectual  faculties,  after  many  occasional  intervals, 
were  permanently  clouded  by  the  constitutional 
malady  which  first  exhibited  itself  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life.  Aninflexiblepersistancein  thelineof  conduct 
which  he  had  once  judged  it  right  to  adopt,  added  to 
an  immovable  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  govern- 
ment instilled  into  him  by  his  earliest  instructors, 
formed  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  mind,  and  in- 
fluenced the  destinies  of  his  kingdoms.  In  literary 
taste  George  III.  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
deficient  though  he  collected  one  of  the  noblest 
libraries  extant ;  but  the  fine  arts,  especially  music 
and  painting,  were  loved  and  patronised  by  him. 
Agriculture  also  and  mechanics  were  among  his 
favourite  pursuits ;  while  hunting,  till  a  late  period 
of  life,  formed  one  of  his  principal  amusements.  His 
firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
head  was  totally  exempt  from  bigotry  :  he  uniformly 
insisted  that  no  species  of  religious  persecution  should 
take  place  under  his  sway ;  and  all  the  relaxations 
of  the  penal  laws  affecting  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  bear  date  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign.  These  were  sanctioned  by  his 
beneficent  and  equitable  mind  ;  while  a  genuine  scru- 
ple of  conscience  respecting  the  duties  of  his  corona- 
tion oath  seems  alone  to  have  opposed  his  conceding 
to  the  former  important  body  the  full  rights  of 
citizens.  'J'o  the  system  of  general  education  pro- 
mulgated by  Joseph  Lancaster,  his  majesty  early 
extended  bis  firm  and  liberal  support,  nobly  disdain- 
ful of  the  scruples  and  alarms  which  it  excited  in 
other  quarters.  On  this  subject  he  once  uttered  the 
memorable  wish,  "  that  the  day  might  come  in  which 
every  poor  child  in  his  dominions  should  be  able  to 
read  its  Bible." 

GEORGE  IV., king  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George  III.  by  his  queen 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz.  He  was  born 
August  r2th,  1762,  and  was  declared  prince  of  Wales 
and  duke  of  Cornwall  immediately  afterwards.  His 
education  was  at  first  confided  to  Dr.  Markham  and 
Dr.  Jackson  of  Oxford,  but  owing  to  some  disagree- 
ment between  the  royal  pupil  and  his  tutors  they 
were  afterwards  supplanted  by  Dr.  Hurd  and  Mr. 
Arnold  of  Cambridge.  The  young  prince  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  his  classical  acquirements,  but  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  life  was  marked  by  a 
strong  predilection  for  dissipation.  Amongst  his  male 
associates  we  may  enumerate  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan, all  men  more  celebrated  for  the  brilliancy  of 


their    wit    and    oratorical  powers    than   for   moral 
respectability 


The  prince's  connexion  with  Mrs.  Robinson  oc- 
curred before  he  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year. 
His  treatinent  of  this  female  was  of  a  character  with 
that  to  which  women  who  forfeit  their  virtue  for  the 
tinsel  ornaments  of  high  rank  are  usually  subjected; 
she  was  first  caressed  and  promised  the  highest 
honours,  and  then  cast  aside  with  the  most  heartless 
indifl'erence.  The  circumstance  excited  severe  ani- 
madversions on  the  prince  at  the  time,  and  we  only 
advert  to  it  as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  system 
of  license  which  ended  but  with  his  life. 

On  the  r2th  of  August,  1783,  his  royal  highness 
reached  his  majority.  A  message  from  the  king  had 
prepared  the  commons  to  grant  him  a  suitable 
income  and  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  an 
establishment  appropriate  to  his  station.  For  the 
latter  purpose  a  sum  of  60,000/.  was  voted  ;  and  the 
former  demand  was  met  by  an  annuity  of  50,000/. 
The  smallness  of  this  provision  was  condemned  by 
one  party  as  likely  to  lead  to  great  inconvenience ; 
and  applauded  by  another  as  showing  a  proper  regard 
to  the  already  intolerable  burdens  of  the  people.  One 
portion  of  the  coalition  ministry  who  were  then  in 
power  warmly  argued  for  an  allowance  of  100,000/. 
a  year.  But  the  prince  himself  interposed,  and 
insisted  that  the  settlement  should  be  left  solely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  The  prince's  ex- 
penditure, however,  exceeded  64,000/.  per  annum  ; 
and  the  debts  incurred  by  the  alteration  of  Carlton 
House,  and  other  arrangements  made  his  total  outlay 
of  money  and  credit  amount  to  100,000/.  a  year. 

His  difficulties  gradually  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  three  years  after  his  settlement  he  applied  to  the 
king  for  assistance  and  relief.  A  schedule  of  the 
prince's  debts  was,  by  the  king's  command,  soon  laid 
before  him,  but  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  that 
document  some  of  the  items  were  so  inconsistent  with 
the  strictly  moral  principles  of  George  the  Third  that 
the  negociation  ended  in  his  positive  refusal  to  assist 
the  prince,  and  the  heir  apparent  gained  nothing  by 
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his  application  but  the  unequivocal  displeasure  of 
the  king. 

A  resolution  was  now  taken  by  the  prince,  which  was 
more  loudly  applauded  and  more  strongly  condemned, 
according  to  tlie  different  views  of  different  parties, 
than  any  action  of  his  eventful  life.  Surrounded  with 
pecuniary  difficulties  and  exasperated  by  the  king's 
refusal  to  relieve  them,  he  resolved  to  pursue  a  course 
which  would  have  been  wise  in  a  private  individual, 
but  which  in  him  must  be  considered  at  the  best  a 
dubious  virtue.  This  \vas  a  determination  to  live  on 
an  income  of  10,000/.  a  year,  appropriating  40,000/. 
annually  to  the  liquidation  of  his  debts  till  all  should 
be  discharged. 

Waving  the  discussion  of  the  propriety  or  error  of 
this  resolution,  it  may  be  briefly  remarked  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  jirince  himself  had 
altered  his  opinion  of  its  necessity.  During  that 
short  period  he  rigidly  adhered  to  his  plan  of  re- 
trenchment, dismissed  the  workmen  from  Carlton 
House,  discharged  his  superfluous  attendants,  broke 
up  his  establishment,  sold  his  race-horses  and  his 
carriages,  and  exercised  the  strictest  economy.  But 
at  the  opening  of  the  budget  in  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment which  commenced  in  April  1787,  a  question 
was  put  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  enquire  into  the 
intentions  of  government  with  regard  to  the  prince. 
The  coolness  between  the  heir-apparent  and  the 
king  still  continued,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
prince  to  state  that  the  first  steps  towards  a  recon- 
ciliation were  taken  by  him.  But  the  king  had  been 
exceedingly  offended  by  the  nature  of  his  royal 
highness's  expenses,  as  exposed  in  the  schedule  of 
his  debts.  When  the  royal  life  was  attempted  by 
the  maniac,  Margaret  Nicholson,  no  regular  in- 
formation of  the  event  was  transmitted  to  the  prince; 
and  when  he  with  eager  anxiety  hastened  to  express 
his  sorrow,  he  was  not  admitted  to  an  audience. 
The  minister's  answer  to  the  query  of  Alderman 
Newnham  in  behalf  of  the  prince  was  simply,  that 
he  had  not  been  honoured  with  his  majesty's  com- 
mands upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was  no  part  of  his 
duty,  without  express  command,  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  honourable  house. 

Notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  was  immediately 
given,  and  a  warm  discussion  ensued;  the  temper  of 
the  house  was  tried  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  evident 
that  should  a  proposition  for  relief  be  put  to  the  vote 
the  minister  would  be  left  in  a  minority.  Negotia- 
tions were  therefore  opened  ;  a  promise  to  pay  the 
debts,  to  make  allowance  for  the  works  at  Carlton 
House,  and  to  add  10,000/.  a  year  to  the  prince's 
income,  was  made  on  the  one  side,  and  a  formal 
engagement  to  abstain  from  future  involvements 
was  entered  into  on  the  other.  Thus  the  question 
of  the  debts  \vas_set  at  rest,  but  there  were  two  other 
subjects  pointedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions. 

In  1783  the  prince  formed  a  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was  never 
exactly  ascertained.  The  matter  became  public 
about  the  year  1786.  The  lady  was  a  \vidow,  a 
member  of  a  most  respectable  family,  and  of  the 
Catholic  communion.  Either  in  the  spirit  of  party 
or  from  a  zealous  regard  to  the  constitution,  the 
latter  circumstance  was  very  strongly  insisted  on. 
A  report  was  raised  and  skilfully  circulated,  stating 
that  tlie  marriage  ceremony,  according  to  the  form  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  had  been  performed 
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I  ()etween  the  parties ;  and  this  report  gained  general 
belief;  it  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people,  impressed  the 
members  of  the  senate,  obtained  credence  at  court, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  king  himself  gave  credit  to 
the  rumour.  In  some  of  the  political  pamphlets  of 
the  i)eriod  the  title  of  her  royal  highness  was  openly 
applied  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  that  mystery  to  which 
the  prince  had  shown  himself  attached  in  his  first 
affair  of  love  was  permitted  to  involve  this  question 
till  piiblic  curiosity  was  on  the  rack. 

The  appeal  of  the  prince's  friends  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1787  immediately  turned  the  attention 
of  the  members  towards  the  agitation  of  this  question. 
Mr.  Rolle,  the  member  for  Devonshire,  alluded  in  no 
very  equivocal  terms  to  the  alleged  marriage,  terming 
it  an  affair  fraught  with  danger  to  the  constitution  ; 
and  the  prince's  friends  in  reply  stated  that  they  had 
authority  to  declare  that  such  a  union  was  not  only 
supposititious,  but  absolutely  impossible.  Null  and 
void  such  a  marriage  must  have  been,  because  per- 
formed without  the  sanction  of  the  king  ;  and  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  prince,  since  a  union  with  a  Catholic 
would  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  wearing  the 
crown  of  England.  But  the  prince  instructed  his 
friends  to  state  to  the  house  that  no  such  marriage 
had  ever  been  in  contemplation ;  his  enemies  were 
invited  to  investigate  his  conduct  with  the  strictest 
scnxtiny  ;  and  it  was  added  that  the  prince  was  ready 
as  a  peer  of  parliament  to  answer  any  charge  that 
might  be  made  against  him. 

The  popularity  of  the  prince,  which  was  at  its 
height  on  his  arriving  at  maturity,  fluctuated  with  his 
fortunes;  but  the  errors  which  excited  the  displea- 
sure of  his  father,  and  affected  his  popularity,  were 
a  love  of  gaming  and  the  indiscreet  selection  of  his 
political  associates. 

In   1792    the  prince  attained  his   thirtieth  year. 
The  country  at  that  period  was  distracted  between 
outrageous  loyalty  and  the  dangerous  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution.     Every  man  began  to  take  a  side  in 
these  divisions;  and  on  the  occasion  of  an  address  from 
both  houses  to  the  king  to  suppress  certain  societies 
whose  principles  and  example  went  to  corrupt  the 
people,  and  to  wean  their  affections  from  the  throne, 
the  prince  appeared  in  his  place  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment, and  delivered  his   sentiments  in  support  of 
the  address.     On  this  occasion  he  first  opposed  his 
former  political  friends,  and  for  the  first  time  voted 
vidth  the  ministry.     In  the  course  of  his  speech  lie 
said,  "  he  loved  the  people.    His  interests  were  theirs, 
their  happiness  was  his,  he  never  would  forsake  the 
cause  of  the  people  so  long  as  he  lived."     The  next 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  his  marriage.     The  prince  of  Wales  had  always 
felt  that  repugnance  to  the  royal  marriage  act  which 
was  afterwards  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  duke  of  Clarence.     To  gratify  the  wishes  of  t!ie 
empire  and  under  an  express  condition,  he  consented 
to  a  union;    sacrificing  his  private  feelings  to  the 
imperative   demands   of  state    necessity.     Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
by  the  sister  of  George  the  Third,  late  princess  ro'.al 
of  England,  and  consequently  cousin  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  was  selected  as  the  other  political  victim  in 
this  great  offering  at  the  altar  of  expediency.     The 
prince  was  thirty-two  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  the 
princess  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  the  wedding  v/as 
celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's  Palice 
on  the  Sth  of  April,  179^.     Tlie  duke  of  York  was  in 
3E 
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Holland,  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  presentat  this  marriage,  and  the  duke.of  Clarence 
gave  away  the  bride.  The  people  rejoiced  on  the 
great  national  event  of  the  marriage  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  and  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  uninter- 
rupted succession  were  indulged.  28,000/.  were 
granted  for  jewels  and  plate,  and  26,OOOZ.  allowed 
for  the  furniture  of  Carlton  House  ;  a  dower  of 
50,000/.  a  year  was  settled  on  her  royal  highness  in 
case  of  the  prince's  death,  and  a  sum  of  125,000/. 
per  annum,  besides  the  receipts  of  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, was  settled  on  the  prince  of  Wales. 

But  there  were  drawbacks  on  these  splendid 
grants.  In  spite  of  the  pledge  given  in  1787,  new 
debts  had  been  contracted  to  the  amount  of  600,000/. 
The  prince's  consent  to  marry  was  obtained  under 
an  express  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  his  debts; 
and  it  was  stated  to  parhament  that  no  provision 
for  the  prince  could  be  at  all  effectual  without  re- 
ference to  the  liquidation  of  those  involvements,  and 
without  a  decided  engagement  that  such  an  order  of 
things  should  not  recur.  In  the  embarrassed  state 
of  the  nation,  a  great  sensation  was  jjroduced  by  the 
discussion  that  ensued.     Sheridan   condemned  the 

Erince  as  wasteful  and  extravagant,  declared  him  to 
e  without  independence  or  character,  defended 
himself  and  his  associates  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing accelerated  his  difficulties,  loudly  declared  that 
he  had  never  received  so  miich  as  a  iiorse  or  a  pic- 
ture from  the  prince,  and  strongly  recommended 
the  sale  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
and  a  draught  on  the  privy-purse  of  the  king,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  of  relief  to  the  prince,  without 
making  any  further  addition  to  the  burdens  of  the 
people. 

Fox  accused  the  ministers  of  undue  economy  in 
the  former  settlement  on  the  prince,  and  of  lavish 
prodigality  in  the  present;  insinuating  that  the  salary 
of  the  heir-apparent  fluctuated  in  proportion  to  his 
dissent  from,  or  approval  of,  the  measures  of  the 
court.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  a  loan 
at  Antwerp  in  the  joint  names  of  the  ];rince  of  Wales 
and  dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  which  had  failed 
through  the  interference  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  causes  of  the  debts  were  again  freely  canvassed, 
and  several  facts  appeared  in  the  pamphlets  of  the 
day  which  were  sufficiently  derogatory  to  the  pru- 
dence of  the  prince.  It  was  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  these  appeals,  and  the  evident  extra- 
vagance which  led  to  them,  were  enough  to  shake 
the  very  foundation  of  monarchy  in  England. 

Pitt,  however,  proved  that  the  bill  combined  the 
means  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the  prince,  and  of 
placing  his  establishment  on  a  liberal  footing,  if  the 
allowance  of  45,000/.  and  the  revenues  of  Cornwall 
were  set  apart,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  gradual  liqui- 
dation of  the  debt.  The  creditors  received  deben- 
tures, interest  on  their  claims  was  granted,  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  and  the  terra  of  nine  years  fixed 
on  for  the  final  settlement  of  their  demands.  The 
bill  was  attacked  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  finally 
carried ;  chiefly  because  in  an  address  to  both  houses 
the  prince  had  declared  himself  satisfied  with  its 
conditions:  but  at  the  birth  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte, in  the  following  year,  when  the  city  of  London 
sent  up  its  address  of  congratulation,  the  prince 
apologized  for  inability  to  receive  the  deputation 
on  account  of  his  contracted  means;  and  in  1803 
another  appeal  was  made  to  parliament  to  consider 
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the  prince's  situation,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  otherwise  appro- 
priated, which  had  accumulated  during  the  prince's 
minority.  This  right  was  argued  and  weighed,  but 
eventually  denied ;  the  prince's  debts  were  made  the 
care  of  the  public,  and  the  full  allowance  of  125,000/. 
was  freed  from  all  encumbrances. 

The  only  fruit  of  the  prince's  marriage  was  a 
daughter,  Charlotte  Augusta,  born  at  Carlton  House, 
January  7th,  179G-  Immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  princess  Charlotte  a  complete  disunion  occurred 
between  her  royal  parents.  The  wish  for  this  sepa- 
ration appears  to  have  originated  with  the  prince. 
In  a  letter  of  this  period  to  the  princess  he  says, 
"  Nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the 
other  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to 
each  other."  This  natural  dislike  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  led  to  most  disagreeable  consequences. 
The  royal  infant  passed  the  first  years  of  her  hfe 
with  her  mother,  and  at  the  usual  period  a  separate 
establishment  was  formed.  The  princess  of  Wales 
had  no  share  in  the  education  of  her  daughter,  and 
her  visits  were  limited  and  restricted  by  authority. 
Rumours  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  princess 
of  Wales  led  to  an  investigation,  miscalled  "delicate," 
about  the  year  1806.  The  committee  appointed  to 
conduct  this  inqviiry  reported  to  the  king,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  report  the  princess  was  assured 
that  her  conduct  was  entirely  cleared  of  the  slightest 
charge  of  criminality,  and  she  was  permitted  to  ap- 
pear again  at  court.  In  the  same  letter,  however, 
her  royal  and  veneraljle  father-in-law  reproved  some 
portions  of  the  princess's  behaviour  which  had  tran- 
spired during  the  investigation,  and  recommended  a 
greater  strictness  and  propriety  for  the  future.  Per- 
haps much  of  the  levity  and  early  indiscretion  of  the 
princess  might  have  been  referable  to  her  continental 
education.  The  laxity  of  continental  manners  might 
have  been  in  England  mistaken  for  criminal  indul- 
gence. It  is  necessary  to  remarkthatat  this  very  period 
a  curious  question  was  agitated  by  the  friends  of  a 
Miss  Seymour,  the  ward  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  con- 
cerning the  right  of  that  lady  to  such  guardianship; 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  prince,  in  virtue 
of  that  undefined  connexion  which  existed  between 
himself  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  had  become  responsi- 
ble to  Lady  Horatio  Seymour  on  her  death-bed  for 
the  careful  tuition  of  her  daughter,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  that  lady.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that  Lord  Cholmondeley  was  in  general  praised  as 
a  mediator  between  the  prince  and  princess,  and 
that  Lady  Jersey  and  Lady  Douglas  were  accused 
of  conduct  of  the  very  opposite  tendency.  In  1800 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  king,  by  Hatfield, 
excited  a  lively  sensation  amongst  the  royal  family 
and  throughout  the  nation.  In  1803  the  prince 
burst  from  the  trammels  of  his  debts  and  his  con- 
sequent retirement.  This  year,  too,  he  presented  a 
pair  of  colours  to  the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  a  curious  correspondence  was  made  public. 
The  prince  partook  of  the  military  ardour  of  the 
people  on  the  report  of  an  invasion,  and  in  several 
letters  to  the  king,  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the 
minister,  he  contended  for  his  right  to  a  military 
station  of  importance.  The  constant  answer  was,  that 
in  case  of  invasion  he  must  distinguish  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  the  first  subject  in  the  empire,  but  his 
political  influence  ought  not  to  exceed  that  of  any 
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but  still  she  hesitated.  Regicide  at  length  filled  up 
the  sum  of  horrors  induced  by  rebellion  and  sup- 
ported by  murder.  Policy  availed  no  longer — in- 
difference would  have  been  participation :  war  was  de- 
clared against  the  "  usurped  authority"  of  republican 
France  in  the  year  1793,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
George  III.,  and  continued,  with  few  interru])tion8 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  all  Europe 
was  opposed  to  the  French  nation.  Towards  its 
conclusion  England  stood  alone  against  the  united 
powers  of  Europe.  Kings  fought  for  their  thrones 
— nations  for  their  constitutions — all,  avowedly,  for 
vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  royal  family  of 
France,  and  for  the  restoration  of  their  exiled  suc- 
cessors. France  contended  first  for  national,  and 
then  for  universal  liberty.  She  declared  war  again.st 
monarchy  and  the  artificial  orders  and  distinctions 
of  society.  Enthusiasm  carried  to  madness,  con- 
fidence the  result  of  ardent  resolution,  talents  the 
most  e.xtraordinary,  wielded  her  energies  and  di- 
rected her  ])owers.  She  went  on  increasing.  Every 
variety  of  the  republican  form  of  government  had 
been  tried  and  successively  discarded;  till,  in  the 
usual  progress  of  events,  her  first  and  last  consul 
became  her  first  and  last  emperor;  and  the  despotism 
of  the  many,  for  which  she  had  e.vchanged  the  good 
and  evil  approved  for  ages,  gave  way,  in  turn,  to  a 
new  despotism — the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man— 
whose  ambition  and  talents  raised  France  and  him- 
self to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  in  the  day  of  his  power; 
but  the  very  greatness  thus  created  rendered  the 
reverse  which  both  endured  only  the  more  complete 
and  appalling. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  regency  Napoleon 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power;  he  sat  on  a  column 
of  thrones,  his  footstool  was  the  necks  of  princes ; 
he  held  in  his  hand  a  chain  binding  to  himself  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  liberties  of 
nations.  His  resources  were  incalculable,  his  ])ower 
boundless.  To  divide  his  power  and  exhaust  his 
resources  had  been  the  work  of  England  from  his 
first  assumption  of  the  sceptre.  With  the  era  of 
the  regency  her  labour  blossomed  into  hope.  The 
military  talents  of  Napoleon  had  conquered,  in  suc- 
cession, the  generals  of  Europe,  and  the  forces  of 
France  had  overcome  the  armies  of  every  other 
power.  She  had  met  them  one  by  one,  and  destroyed 
them  in  detail.  A  new  day  arose;  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  with  mihtary  genius  equal  to  his  antago- 
nist, and  with  perseverance  and  determination  of  a 
higher  character,  was  called  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions of  Britain  in  the  European  peninsula.  He 
conquered  by  retreat,  gained  time  and  strength,  and 
waited  but  for  opportunity  to  become  the  attacking 
force.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  marshals 
of  France  undertook,  in  succession,  the  task  of 
dri^ing  this  intruder  into  the  sea,  but  they  were 
each  in  turn  compelled  to  yield  to  the  superior 
talent  of  their  adversary.  A  long  succession  of  vic- 
tories called  for  the  gratitude  of  England  in  the 
ject  may  be  justly  called,  on  that  account,  a  splendid  I  year  1812.  The  progress  of  our  great  mihtary 
error.  leader,  now  Lord  Wellington,  excited  the  admira- 

England  looked  on  amid  the  wreck  of  power,  and,  tion  of  Europe.  A  new  spirit  was  excited  and, 
while  a  hope  remained  of  ultimate  good  as  to  the  re-  by  a  combination  of  efibrts.  Napoleon  was  driven 
suit,  she  declined  to  interfere,  although  loudly  called  from  his  throne.  The  campaign  of  ]  812  commenced 
on  to  support  the  "rights  of  man."  Eloquently  with  the  investment  of  Ciudad  Roderigo.  It  was 
was  she  conjured  to  support  the  social  compact  and  followed  by  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  after  which  the 
enforce  the  law  of  nations  in  the  aid  of  monarchy,  j  allied  army  entered  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  Lord 
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other  peer  of  parliament.  His  royal  highness  had 
seldom  interfered  in  politics,  and  the  few  occasions 
of  deviation  from  the  general  rule  might  be  excused 
by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  In  1810  the  parlia- 
ment determined  to  adhere  to  the  precedent  of 
]  7SS  in  the  formation  of  the  regency,  and  the  prince 
did  not  interfere  with  their  decision.  The  queen 
was  the  custodian  of  the  royal  person;  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  regent,  with  restricted  powers, 
opened  the  parliament,  but  not  in  person,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1811.  In  July  the  regent  enter- 
tained the  royal  family  of  France,  and  soon  after- 
wards gratified  the  nation,  and  exalted  his  own 
character,  by  refusing  the  ministerial  offer  of  any 
additional  grant  towards  the  support  of  his  new 
dignity. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  regency  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  which  he  had  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  }iarliamentary  investigation  into  his  conduct, 
urged  by  Colonel  Wardle,  respecting  the  disposal  of 
promotions,  and  attributed  to  the  infiuence  of  Mrs. 
Clarke.  Experience  subsequently  proved  that  a  re- 
gard to  the  good  of  the  service  was  quite  as  strong 
a  motive  as  brotherly  affection  in  this  measure  of 
restoration. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1S12,  the  prince  regent 
(now  unfettered  by  restrictions)  delivered  in  the  new 
parliament  his  first  speech  from  the  throne.  It  may 
be  well  to  pause  upon  this  point,  and  from  the  emi- 
nence thus  gained  it  will  be  easy  to  cast  a  back- 
ward glance  on  the  events  which  led  to  the  state  of 
Europe  at  this  interesting  epoch. 

The  difficulties  which  the  English  nation,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Europe,  laboured  under  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regency,  are  directly  traceable  to 
the  French  revolution  as  their  primary  cause.  The 
slave  of  despotism  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  with  savage  eagerness  drained  the  exhilarating 
liquor  to  its  dregs — the  madness  of  intoxication 
followed.  By  the  unhallowed  draught,  to  borrow 
allegory  in  illustration,  the  angel  was  transformed 
into  a  demon.  The  sacred  and  the  venerable  be- 
came the  objects  of  its  inconsiderate  vengeance. 
Reason  and  philosoph}^  that  first  awakened  the 
sleeping  energies  of  the  people,  discovered  too  late 
that  the  experiment  was  rashly  tried, — that  the  unre- 
gulated desires  of  a  race  of  men  freed  from  moral 
obedience  and  religious  obligation,  would  produce 
anarchy  instead  of  reducing  society  into  form  and 
unity, — and  that  the  excesses  of  the  worst  vices  were 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  abused  principles  of 
truth.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  terrible 
and  indefensible  as  were  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution,  its  ultimate  eflfects  upon 
all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  wholesome  and 
permanent.  It  was  a  period  of  calamitous  but  neces- 
sary purgation.  Burke,  an  aristocrat  in  his  heart, 
and,  by  inference,  an  enemy  to  the  confusion  of  jiro- 
perty,  did  not  see  this,  and  only  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  present  evils.     His  celebrated  work  on  the  sub 
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Wellington  was  appointed  comraander-in-chief  of 
the  troops  of  the  kingdom  of  S})ain.  Portugal  was 
jdso  freed  by  liis  sword.  These  successes,  sud  the 
corresponding  disasters  of  Napoleon  in  Russia, 
induced  him  to  offer  terms  of  peace  to  England, 
M-hich  were  rejected  by  the  regent,  and  events  left 
to  pursue  that  course  which  ended  in  the  deliverance 
of  Europe. 

:  On  the  4th  of  November,  1S13,  the  regent  opened 
the  session  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  and  the  ad- 
dress was  carried  with  an  unusual  degree  of  unani- 
mity. So  important  did  the  moment  appear,  and  so 
essentially  necessary  was  exertion  considered  to  be, 
that  a  loan  of  22,000,000/.,  and  foreign  subsidies  to 
the  amount  of  11,000,000/.,  with  100,000  stand  of 
arms,  were  granted,  without  a  dissentient  voice.  This 
v.as  the  essential  business  of  the  session,  and  the 
parhament  was  adjourned  till  the  month  of  March 
in  the  following  year. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, IS  14,  between  the  French  army  and  the  alhes, 
after  which  Blucher  marched  towards  Paris;  and 
Napoleon,  who  sought  in  vain  to  give  battle  to  the 
allies  in  succession,  found  himself  surrounded  in 
the  caj)ital ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  councils  of 
the  invaders  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with 
him  or  his  family.  The  ultimatum  of  the  emperor, 
claiming  France  yet  more  extended  for  himself, 
Italy  for  Eugene  Beauharnois,  and  a  throne  for  each 
member  of  his  family,  was  transmitted  to  the  Eng- 
hsh  secretary  of  state,  now  with  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army,  and  indignantly  rejected.  The 
most  splendid  results  followed  the  entry  of  the  army 
under  ^Yellington  into  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  sanguinary  battle  at  Toulouse.  In  Paris  Na- 
poleon resigned  his  crown  and  empire  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Elba;  in  London  Louis  XVIII.  was 
received  in  great  state  by  the  prince  regent,  con- 
gratulated on  his  restoration,  conducted  to  Dover, 
and  committed  to  the  safeguard  of  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  commanded  the  Heet  that  was  to 
guard  the  descendant  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  country 
of  his  birth  and  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Before  the  close  of  this  eventful  year  a  treaty 
was  signed  with  America,  and  both  hemispheres  were 
once  more  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  This  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain  concludes  the  fifth 
year  of  the  regency.  Tlie  adjourned  session  of  the 
paiiiament  for  the  year  181.5  was  opened  on  the  19th 
of  Febiiiary,  while  the  people  were  eagerly  anticipat- 
ing the  promised  blessings  of  a  long  contended  for, 
late  gained,  and  dearly  purchased  peace.  On  the 
(3th  of  April  a  message  from  the  regent  announced 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation  the  starthng  inteUi- 
gence  of  a  terrible  re-action  within  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  France.  The  imsubdued  spirit  and  the 
great  genius  of  Napoleon  had  suggested  to  his  mind 
an  oversight  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  a  brilliant 
course  of  action  founded  on  that  discovery.  The 
sovereigns  of  Eiu-ope,  yielding  to  what  they  consi- 
dered a  childish  ambition  in  the  abdicating  emperor, 
permitted  him  to  retain  his  imperial  title,  and  to  call, 
hy  the  name  of  sovereignty,  his  ^destined  prison. 
Guarded  by  a  naval  force  of  French  and  English 
rruisers,  watched  by  the  jealous  eyes  of  every  Euro- 
pean cabinet,  the  commanding  genius  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  contrived  and  maintained  a  regular 
system  of  correspondence  with  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
Fraucc  and  Italy ;  and,  availing  liimself  of  the  ad- 


vantages of  his  insular  situation,  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  till,  having  lulled  to  sleep  the  caution  of  that 
fleet  of  obser\ation  which  always  hovered  near,  he 
suddenly  appeared  in  France.  Free,  an  emperor,  at 
the  head  of  his  national  troops,  he  came  to  make 
war  against  the  restored  dynasty.  His  second  and 
more  powerful  plea  was,  that,  yielding  to  irresistible 
necessity,  he  had  foregone  awhile  his  owr>  undoubted 
right,  and  compromised  the  glory  and  advantage  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  allied  armies  in  France,  or  to  furnish 
an  account  of  the  sanguinary  contest  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  Europe  ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  speech  of  the  prince  regent,  when  he 
opened  the  parliament  which  succeeded,  was  one  of 
triumph  on  the  events  of  the  past  year,  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing  the  determination  of  his  royal 
highness  to  maintain  the  high  character  which  the 
country  had  acquired  with  the  world,  and  a  hope 
that  union  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  had  secured  the  peace  of  Europe,  would 
continue  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  the  parhament  was  an  address 
to  the  regent,  convejing  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  legislature  to  the  measures  of  the  executive  au- 
thority in  the  several  treaties  that  had  secured  the 
peace. 

The  prince  regent,  on  his  return  from  opening  the 
parliament  of  1S17,  was  fired  at  from  among  the 
crowd  with  an  air-gun,  the  bullets  of  which  broke  the 
windows  of  the  carriage.  This  attempt  upon  his  life, 
and  the  marked  demonstrations  of  discontent  and 
anger  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  populace, 
were  immediately  communicated  to  both  houses,  and 
measures  founded  on  the  communication  instantly 
adopted.  The  act  for  the  security  of  his  majesty's 
person,  passed  in  1795,  was  extended  to  the  person 
of  the  prince  regent,  while  the  various  laws  with  re- 
gard to  tumultuous  meetings,  debating  societies,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  were  con- 
solidated into  a  new  form  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
ministers. 

The  last  year  of  the  regency  ended  as  it  began, 
with  present  discontent  and  gloomy  anticipations ; 
yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S20  the  country 
was  tranquil.  The  agricultural  interests  were  still 
depressed,  but  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  alwavs 
least  impatient  imder  distress  and  disappointment. 
Commerce  revived  in  some  degree,  and  the  deter- 
mined measures  of  the  ministry  subdued  the  idle  and 
the  dai'ing,  and  encouraged  the  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious. 

The  death  of  George  III.  brought  only  a  change 
of  title  to  his  successor.  All  the  essential  attributes 
of  royalty  were  his  already,  and  had  been  his  for 
years  before.  The  first  public  act  of  the  new  king 
was  to  summon  a  privy  council,  wherein  the  emblems 
of  office  were  surrendered  by  the  pubhc  servants  of 
the  crown,  to  whom,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  they 
were  immediately  restored.  The  cabinet  and  the 
ministry  remained  as  before.  The  earl  of  HaiTOwby 
was  president  of  the  council,  and  Lord  Eldon  lord 
high  chancellor ;  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  Viscount  Castlereagla  the 
secretary  of  state  for  home  affairs.  These  names,  with 
those  of  Canning,  Sidmouth,  Vansittart,  &c.,  &c., 
involve  themselves  in  the  history  of  both  reigns.  As 
many  of  the  members  as  were  present  having  taken 
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the  accustomed  oaths,  and  the  council  heincr  thus 
formed  again,  the  king  dehvered  the  following  sen- 
timents : — Regret  for  the  death  of  the  late'king,  con- 
soled by  the  knowledge  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
in  which  he  must  continue  to  be  held  by  the  coun- 
try,— consciousness  of  the  benefits  he  had  derived 
from  administering  the  government  in  the  name  of 
his  dear  father, — the  repetition  of  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart,  which  had  always  been  to  restore  into  his 
hands  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted, — 
resignation  to  the  almighty  will,  which  had  deter- 
mined otherwise, — his  confidence  derived  from  the 
support  of  parliament  and  the  country,  which  alone 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  dithculties  of  his  situation — 
and  his  trust  that  the  experience  of  the  past  would 
satisfy  all  classes  of  his  people,  that  it  would  ever  be 
his  most  anxious  endeavour  to  promote  their  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  to  maintain  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king's  first  levee,  May  10th,  was  attended  by 
ISOO  persons;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  support  of  his  majesty's  dignity.  The 
"  Gazette"  announced  a  commission  for  hearing  and 
determining  claims  for  suit  and  service  at  the  coro- 
nation. The  king  transmitted  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
an  equivalent  for  several  millions  of  li\Tes  borrowed 
when  prince  of  Wales  from  the  father  of  the  present 
king.  On  the  l6th  of  May  the  king  held  a  chap- 
ter of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  on  the  15th  of 
June  a  drawing-room,  at  which  the  guests  were 
out  of  mourning.  At  this  period  his  majesty  exhi- 
bited the  most  marked  predilection  for  Windsor 
Castle  as  a  general  residence,  and  very  expensive 
repairs  and  alterations  were  made,  especially  as  Vir- 
ginia Water,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch,  presented 
the  most  attractive  and  picturesque  scenery. 


We  must  now  notice  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  her  majesty  Queen  Carohne's  hasty  rettim  from 
the  continent,  and  the  subsequent  investigation  of 
her  conduct  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Caroline  princess 
of  Wales  had  now  become  queen  of  England  de  jure; 
but,  as  no  mention  had  been  made  of  her  in  that  ca- 
pacity in  England,  she  was  not  recognised  abroad. 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi  at  Rome  was  the  first  to  treat  her 
with  indignity,  a  precedent  which  was  studiously 
followed  by  other  courts.  Mr.  Brougham  had  sent 
oflf  Monsieur  Sicard,  the  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  queen,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  king's  death, 
for  no  public  functionary  had  performed  the  duty  of 
sending  the  official  news  to  her  majesty.  The  queen 
immediately  replied  to  Mr.  Brougham  that  she  was 
determined  to  return  to  England.     To  a  question 
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from  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  ■22nd  February,  1S20,  Lord  Castlereagh  declared 
that  the  English  functionaries  abroad  should  treat 
her  majesty  with  respect,  and  that  no  indignity 
should  be  offered  to  her.  Notwithstanding  this,  she 
received  insulting  neglect  and  even  rudeness  from 
some  of  our  ministers  abroad.  The  king's  first  act 
of  renewed  hostility  towards  his  queen  was  an  order 
for  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  Litany. 
Meanwhile  the  king,  fatigued  with  the  state  ceremo- 
nies of  his  accession,  and  overwhelmed  with  domestic 
affliction,  was  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  com.plaint, 
which  brought  within  a  narrow  compass  the  throne, 
the  sick-bed,  and  the  grave.  His  illness  assumed  an 
alarming  appearance,  and  bulletins  were  issued  twice 
a-day  for  some  time.  At  length  the  king  happily 
recovered. 

To  return  to  the  queen.  The  equivocal  relation 
between  her  majesty  and  the  king  gave  rise  to  many 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  4th 
June,  1S20,  Lord  Hutchinson,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  proposed  to  her  majesty  that  50,000/.  a-year 
should  be  her  allowance,  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  reside  abroad,  and  never  assume  any  right  or 
title  appertaining  to  the  royal  family  of  England. 
The  queen  gave  an  instant  and  indignant  answer  to 
the  proposition,  and  instantly  left  France  for  Eng- 
land, where  she  arrived  at  Dover  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1S20.  Her  reception  and  her  journey  to  London 
were  one  continued  triumphal  procession. 

His  majesty  was  equally  prompt  and  determined 
in  his  conduct,  and  on  the  Gth  of  June  there  was 
laid  before  parharaent  a  message  from  the  king,  de- 
siring that  the  houses  would  take  into  immediate 
consideration  certain  documents  then  furnished  re- 
lative to  the  mal-practices  of  the  queen  while  upon 
the  continent.  Various  adjournments  took  place  in 
order  to  afl^ord  an  opportunity  of  a  private  arrange- 
ment, and  numerous  meetings  M-ere  held,  lliese 
were  in  vain,  and  at  last  Mr.  Wilherforce  was  made 
the  agent  of  the  strongest  side,  and  he  moved  an  ad- 
dress of  the  house  praymg  the  queen  to  succumb,  but 
124  members  voted  against  the  motion. 

At  last,  on  the  5th  of  July,  Lord  Liverpool  brought 
in  his  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  majesty, 
depriving  her  of  her  rights  as  queen  of  England,  and 
dissolnng  her  marriage  on  the  groimd  of  her  crimi- 
nal intercourse  with  Bergami.  This  measure  was 
generally  beheved  to  be  meant  to  intimidate  the 
queen,  and  adjournments  took  place  to  give  time  for 
its  operation,  and  to  produce  a  compromise.  Her 
majesty,  however,  stood  firm  to  her  purpose,  and 
undauntedly  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
every  discussion  on  the  bill.  She  hkewise  addressc' 
a  public  protest  to  the  king. 

When  the  queen  returned  to  England,  Mr.  Can- 
ning was  in  office.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
on  the  king's  message  respecting  her  arrival,  he 
spoke  of  her  majesty  as  "  the  grace,  life,  and  orna- 
ment of  ever}'  society  in  which  she  appeared ;"  and 
stated  that  in  1814  he  had  ad^ased  her  to  go  abroad 
as  he  saw  that  "faction  had  marked  her  for  its  own." 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  this  more  than  re- 
spectful language  gave  offence  to  the  king,  and  soon 
after,  making  another  speech  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1820,  in  which  he  declared  that  towards  the  illustri- 
ous personage  who  was  the  object  of  the  investiga- 
tion he  felt  an  unaltered  regard  and  affection,  he 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  control. 
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It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  more  fnlly  into  the 
details  of  the  queen's  trial,  and  it  may  be  enough  to 
state  that  the  excitement  was  still  kept  up,  so  that 
the  next  step  was  an  attempt  in  parliament  to  pro- 
cure the  insertion  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  310  to  209.  Then  came  the 
king's  coronation.  The  queen  claimed  to  be  also 
crowned  as  of  rirjht.  The  privy  council  decided 
against  herclaim.  The  19th  July,  1821,  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony,  and  on  the  11th  July,  the  queen 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  stating  her  de- 
termination to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  king  would  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  being 
crowned  witli  the  queen ;  but  his  law  officers  found 
it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  dilemma  by  any  legal 
or  moral  means.  The  coronation  was  accordingly 
delayed  till  the  period  above  stated,  when  the  king, 
unable  to  brook  further  opposition,  determined  to 
exclude  the  queen  from  the  ceremony  by  irrespon- 
sible power.  He  did  so ;  and  though  the  queen 
presented  herself  at  the  abbey  during  the  ceremony 
she  was  refused  admission. 

Many  clergymen  continued,  throughout  these 
transactions,  to  pray  for  the  queen  by  name.  A 
farmer  in  SutFolk  was  to  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  prosecution  for  interrupting  the  sermon  by  re- 
])eating  aloud  "  God  save  the  queen."  In  the  thea- 
tres the  audience  eagerly  applied  to  her  majesty's 
ease  such  passages  as,  by  direct  or  strained  inter- 
pretation, could  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  it.  In  her 
majesty's  occasional  excursions,  as  by  water  to 
Greenwich,  or  in  her  carriage  to  Brandenburgh 
House,  &c.,  she  was  attended  and  cheered  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.  The  peers  who  voted 
in  favour  of  her  majesty,  and  those  who  voted  against 
her,  were  compelled  to  suffer  the  applause  or  dis- 
approbation of  the  mob  on  their  M'ay  to  and  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  one  occasion  the  princess 
Sophia's  carriage  was  met  in  the  park  by  that  of  the 
queen ;  the  illustrious  females  did  not  ap])ear  to  re- 
cognise each  other,  but  the  mob  insisted  on  the  ser- 
vants of  the  princess  taking  off  their  hats,  and  sa- 
luting the  queen.  On  the  condemnation  of  a  woman 
for  forgery  the  queen  appealed  to  the  king  in  favour 
of  the  criminal,  but  her  ai)peal  was  refused.  The 
house  of  assembly  at  St.  Vincent's  rejected  their  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  his  accession  because  they  con- 
sidered it  indecorous  to  pay  such  a  compliment 
to  the  king,  whUe  it  was  improper  to  include  the 
queen. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  August  death  re- 
lieved the  queen  from  all  future  sufferings.  Her  spi- 
rit in  the  njoment  of  death  was  undaunted  and  vigor- 
ous, as  it  had  continued  throughout  her  life.  In  her 
will  she  had  desired  that  her  body  should  be  conveyed 
to  Brunswick,  and  that  the  inscription  on  her  coffin 
should  be,  "Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  in- 
jured queen  of  England."  The  ministers  consented 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  body  to  Brunswick,  and  ap- 
l)ointed  a  military  guard  of  honour,  which  had  not 
been  granted  during  the  life  of  the  queen.  The 
funeral  was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  August. 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  the  funeral  pro- 
cession moved  from  Brandenburgh  House.  The  pro- 
cession reached  Kensington  in  solemn  order,  but  the 
next  turn  was  blockaded  by  waggons  and  carts,  placed 
pm-posely  to  intercept  its  progress  ;  several  passes 
were  attempted  in  succession,  and  v/ere  found  to  be 
guarded  in  the  same  manner.  Heavy  rains  were  fall- 


ing, nevertheless  tne  crowd  was  immense.  The  mob 
appeared  determined  on  compelling  the  procession  to 
pass  through  the  city,  and  they  succeeded;  but  many 
wounds  were  given  in  the  skirmish  between  the 
guards  and  the  populace,  the  weapons  of  the  latter 
being  stones  from  the  walls  of  the  park  ;  in  two  in- 
stances death  followed  the  discharge  of  fire-arras  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers,  lliis  unfortunate  contest 
was  continued  almost  to  the  sea,  and  in  one  of  the 
churches  in  which  the  body  rested  for  the  night  a 
conflict  occurred  between  the  executors  and  the  guards , 
the  former  of  whom  had  altered  the  plate  on  the  cof- 
fin. How  melancholy  was  the  contrast  between  the 
triumphant  progressof  this  unfortunate  princess  from 
Dover  to  London,  and  the  disgraceful  struggles  by 
which  every  foot  of  ground  was  contested  when  her 
dead  body  was  moved  towards  its  place  of  destination. 
Her  majesty's  funeral,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Brunswick,  was  solemn  and  splendid ;  and  the  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  was  pervaded  by  the  deep- 
est feeling. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  August,  1821,  the  king 
embarked  on  board  the  Lightning  steam-packet,  and 
on  the  following  day,  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
landed  at  Howth,  in  Ireland.  His  majesty  v/as  re- 
cognised before  he  left  the  steam-boat,  and  the  most 
loyal  greetings  welcomed  him  on  shore.  Signal  guns 
conveyed  the  first  notice  of  the  king's  arrival ;  the 
bells  of  the  churches  took  up  the  intelligence,  and 
the  characteristic  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  mani- 
fested on  all  sides.  Immense  crowds  followed  the 
course  of  the  royal  carriage,  and  from  the  steps  of 
the  vice-regal  lodge  the  king  addressed  the  multi- 
tude : — "My  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  my  good 
yeomanrj',"  said  his  majesty,  "I  cannot  express  to 
you  the  gratification  I  feel  at  the  warm  and  kind  re- 
ception I  have  met  with  on  this  day  of  my  landing 
among  my  Irish  subjects  :  I  am  obliged  to  you  all. 
I  am  particularly]obliged  by  your  escorting  me  to  my 
very  door.  I  may  not  be  able  to  express  my  feehngs  as 
I  wish.  I  have  travelled  far — I  have  made  a  long  sea- 
voyage  ;  besides  which,  particular  circumstances  have 
occurred,  known  to  you  all,  of  which  it  is  better  at  pre- 
sent not  to  speak ;  upon  these  subjects  I  leave  it  to  de- 
licate and  generous  hearts  to  appreciate  my  feelings. 
This  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  have 
long  wished  to  visit  you — my  heart  has  always  been 
Irish:  from  the  day  it  first  beat,  I  have  loved  Ireland. 
This  day  has  shown  me  that  I  am  beloved  by  my  Irish 
subjects.  Rank,  station,  honours,  are  nothing ;  but 
to  feel  that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  Irish  subjects 
is  to  me  the  most  exalted  happiness.  I  must  now 
once  more  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  bid  you 
farewell.  Go  and  do  by  me  as  I  shall  do  by  you, — 
drink  my  health  in  a  bumper ;  I  shall  drink  aU  yours 
in  a  bumper  of  good  Irish  whiskey."  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark  that  this  plain  homely  speech  from 
the  royal  lips  was  hailed  with  hearty  applause.  Tlie 
spirits  of  the  nation  seemed  excited  to  a  pitch  of  in- 
toxication— in  their  own  forcible  language,  they  were 
mad  with  joy.  The  public  authorities  paid  their  duty 
at  a  private  levee  on  the  15th,  and  the  great  appeared 
to  partake  of  the  rapture  of  the  lower  ranks  on  the 
arrival  of  his  majesty.  The  public  entry  into  Dublin 
occurred  on  the  l/'th  ;  his  majesty  wore  the  riband 
of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick  over  his  regimentals,  and 
the  lancers,  in  their  full  splendid  dress,  accompanied 
the  procession.  The  king  took  possession  of  the  cas- 
tle, which  became  the  palace.    On  the  23rd  the  king 
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dined  with  the  lord  mayor ;  on  the  24th  he  visited  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and  after  exhausting  the  pleasures 
of  Irish  sociality,  and  visiting  the  wonders  of  the 
capital,  the  king  departed  on  the  7th  of  September. 
His  embarkation  was  greeted  with  the  same  enthusi- 
astic cheers  that  had  marked  his  landing.  But  it 
was  remarkable  that  stormy  and  foggy  weather,  on 
both  occasions,  impeded  the  progress  of  the  royal 
squadron.  The  greatest  expectations  were  enter- 
tained on  both  sides  from  this  visit  of  the  king  to 
Ireland,  but  they  were  fatally  disappointed  ;  the  fe- 
verish excitement  of  that  period  soon  subsided,  and 
the  sanguine  people,  finding  no  immediate  good  from 
the  king's  presence,  agreed  to  attribute  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  existing  evils  to  that  cause.  Poverty  and 
misery  awakened  discontent  and  disunion  ;  flames 
were  kindled,  murders  peqietrated,  and  the  most 
diabolical  outrages  prevailed.  The  counties  of  Li- 
merick, Mayo,  Tipperary,  and  Cavan,  being  most 
disturbed,  were  proclaimed  by  the  privy  council ;  a 
large  military  force  was  sent  to  subdue  a  spirit  that 
was  fostered  by  midnight  meetings,  and  displayed 
itself  in  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  Religious  dis- 
cords gangrened  the  wounds  of  political  animosity. 
Revenge  and  individual  hatred  dictated  the  darkest 
crimes  under  the  shadow  of  the  public  good  on  the 
one  side  and  patriotic  impulse  on  the  other.  Execu- 
tions, imprisonments,  and  military  occupation  were 
not  sufficient  to  repress  the  tumults  or  prevent  the 
dreadful  conflagrations  and  sanguinary  struggles  they 
gave  birth  to.  The  lord  lieutenant  was  recalled,  a 
special  commission  for  the  trial  of  offenders  was  sent 
into  the  disturbed  districts,  and  punishment  followed 
an  excitement  which  power  could  not  redress.  The 
year  ended  amid  these  horrors ;  the  king's  visit  to 
Ireland  appeared  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the 
island  ;  but  its  dubious  splendour  was  only  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  storm  : — it  rolled  away,  and  the  sullen 
lower  continued  threatening.  The  sovereign,  in  the 
meanwhile,  proceeded  to  Genuany  shortly  after  his 
return  from  Ireland. 

His  majesty's  third  visit  to  the  extremities  of  his 
dominions  was  paid  to  Scotland.  He  embarked  at 
Greenwich  on  Saturday,  August  10,  1822.  A  party 
of  hussars,  guarding  a  plain  carriage,  were  his  only 
equipage  ;  he  wore  a  blue  surtout  and  foraging  cap, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  royal  standard  floated  over 
the  royal  hospital  that  any  thing  remarkable  besj^oke 
the  presence  of  the  king.  The  breeze  sprung  up, 
the  sails  filled,  and,  as  the  ship  and  her  little  convoy 
passed  Woolwich,  a  royal  salute  was  fired.  The  re- 
giment on  duty,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  arsenal, 
presented  arms ;  and  in  this  manner  Southend  and 
Sheerness  was  passed.  The  lord  mayor  and  others, 
the  king's  escort  down  the  river,  returned  in  their 
barges  to  town.  The  royal  squadron  lay-to  in  the 
channel  for  the  night,  and  weighed  anchor  at  the 
dawn  of  morning,  amid  the  roar  of  the  guns  from 
the  ships  oft'  the  Little  Nore  and  from  the  batteries 
at  Sheerness. 

At  Harwich,  at  Scarborough,  and  the  intermediate 
places,  crowds  put  off  as  the  squadron  came  near  the 
shore,  and  thousands  pressed  around  the  Royal 
George,  which  had  far  outsailed  her  convoy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage  a  calm,  and  towards  the  end 
a  brisk  gale,  delayed  the  vessel,  but  a  few  hours' pause 
at  Berwick  was  the  only  consequence,  and  on  the 
17th  they  cast  anchor  off  Leith,  where  his  majesty 
passed  the  night  on  board  the  vessel,  to  the  great 


disappointment  of  the  worthy  magistrates  and  ki- 
habitants  of  the  burgh. 

On  the  following  day,  the  crafts  assembled  under 
their  deacons,  the  guild  under  its  dean,  the  town 
council  under  the  provost  and  baihes,  and  all  the 
respectable  inhabitants,  according  to  their  classes 
and  orders,  in  their  holiday  gear,  adorned  with  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  and  each  man  bearing,  in  token  of 
welcome,  a  white  willow  wand.  While  these  prepa- 
rations were  in  progress  at  Leith,  similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  city  itself. 

The  king's  arrival  in  Scotland  was  marked  by  the 
highest  degree  of  excitement,  'i'he  space  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  principal  barrier  to  the  shore  was  filled 
with  people  in  all  manner  of  vehicles,  and  in  every 
grade  of  society,  with  or  without  vehicles.  Windows, 
doors,  and  house-tops  were  occupied.  The  branches 
of  trees  became  perches  for  the  less  elevated,  and  the 
ridges  of  the  walls  maintained  their  single  file.  In  the 
distance,  steeples,  towers,  and  turrets,  mound  and 
mountain,  were  put  in  requisition  as  a  forlorn  hoj)e. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  place  and  the  character  of 
the  people  need  not  be  told  that  scenery  and  circum- 
stance gave  unusual  effect  and  interest  to  this  event. 
The  castle  and  the  long  deserted  palace  of  a  line  of 
kings  form  the  beginning  and  end  of  one  street, 
rising  from  the  valley  to  the  ridge  of  the  rock — the 
palace,  bosomed  in  the  hollow,  the  castle  crowning 
the  craggy  precipice,  houses  of  immense  height 
unite  these  objects  by  a  singularly  picturesque 
avenue,  sufficiently  irregular  to  give  it^interest,  and 
not  so  incongruous  as  to  deform  it ;  a  deep  natural 
fosse  separates  this  immense  mole  from  the  neigh- 
bouring ground  ;  looking^  down  from  the  castle  to- 
wards the  palace,  the  old  ;town,  with  every  possible 
diversity  of  building,  college,  cathedral,  cottage,  and 
mansion,  extends  and  is  continued  on  one  side  of  the 
Calton  Hill.  On  the  left  the  new  town,  with  the  strict- 
est regard  to  uniformity,  stretches  its  long  lines  of 
corresponding  buildings,  street  answers  street,  and 
square  conducts  to  square,  distinguished  in  little 
more  than  in  name.  The  towns  are  united  by  two 
bridges,  upon  and  :beneath  which  streets  are  conti- 
nued. Above  the  palace  and  opposite  to  the  castle, 
rises  the  Calton  Hill,  the  acropolis  of  the  modern 
Athens,  circled  with  castellated  buildings  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  fortification,  crowned  with  temples  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  monument,  an  immense  obelisk  rising 
from  its  summit.  AU^these  objects  are  visible  in  the 
approach  from  Leith. 

A  principle  of  veneration  for  the  sovereign  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple. Faithful  attachment  to  acknowledged  and  here- 
ditary chieftainship  is  a  consequence  of  a  long  con- 
tinued and  scarcely  abolished  system  of  feudal  su- 
periority. Love  of  country  and  self-respect  are 
united  mth  religious  feeling  in  their  submission  to 
the  powers  that  be.  With  these  sentiments  few  who 
could  accomplish  the  means  neglected  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  'of  gratifying  strong  natu- 
ral and  habitual  feelings. 

His  majesty  landed  on  the'spot  sacredlto  the  tread 
of  royalty  in  the  legendary  chronicles  of  this  enthu- 
siastic people.  The  officers  of  the  household,  and 
members  of  the  state  in  splendid  uniforms  and  ap- 
propriate insignia,  awaited  his  landing.  He  wore 
the  full  dress  uniform  of  an  admiral,  with  St.  An- 
drew's cross,  and  a  large  thistle  in  the  gold-laced  hat. 
The  lord  lieutenant  of  Mid  Lothian  and  the  lord 
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chamberlain  received  his  majesty  on  shore,  and  the 
senior  magistrate  congratulated  him.  The  king 
niounted  his  carriage,  while  cavalry  and  infantry  as 
usual,  Highlanders,  and  the  gentlemen  archers  of  the 
royal  guard,  saluted  him  in  the  due  forms  of  their 
respective  services.  The  usher  of  the  white  rod  sent 
his  herald  to  the  barrier  to  give  the  mysterious  three 
knocks,  so  necessary  at  the  gates  of  a  city.  And  the 
provost  of  Edinburgh  was  not  behind  the  mayor  of 
London  in  gracious  complaisance  with  the  demand 
which  the  knocking  introduced.  The  barriers  gave 
way,  and  tlie  king  entered  the  city.  The  keys  were 
delivered  on  the  spot  once  for  all,  and  the  address 
was  rehearsed  here  and  repeated  afterwards  for  the 
benefit  of  an  answer.  The  royal  cortege  was  peculi- 
arly interesting  from  the  variety  of  costume  adopted 
without  pride  or  affectation,  but  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  costume  of  the  country.  The  king  himself 
declared  that  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  splendour 
of  the  display,  and  the  warmth  of  his  welcome,  af- 
fected him  more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  course  of 
his  life. 

His  majesty  passed  the  night  at  Dalkeith  as  a 
guest  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  following 
day  held  a  leve'e  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House, 
again  restored  to  the  dignity  of  its  former  years. 
The  king  on  this  occasion  wore  the  Highland  cos- 
tume, and  his  friend  Sir  William  Curtis,  with  less 
dignity  but  as  much  good  humour,  gratified  the 
Highlanders  and  excited  the  mirth  of  all  by  a]ipear- 
ing  in  the  costume  of  a  Highland  chief.  Three  thou- 
sand persons  paid  their  duty  to  his  majesty  at  a  court 
held  at  Holyrood  House  on  the  day  following. 

A  splendid  feast  was  given  by  the  lord  provost  in 
the  parliament  house.'  The  Venerable  Dr.  Baird,  prin- 
cipal of  the  university,  said  grace,  and  Sir  "Walter  Scott 
officiated  as  croupier.  When  the  king's  health  had 
been  drunk,  his  majesty  stood  up  and  said,  "  I  am 
quite  unable  to  express  my  sense  of  the  gratitude 
which  I  owe  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry ;  but  I  beg 
to  assure  them  that  I  shall  ever  remember,  as  one  of 
the  proudest  moments  of  my  life,  the  day  I  came 
among  them,  and  the  gratifying  reception  they  gave 
me.  I  return  you,  my  lord  provost,  my  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  attention 
this  day  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  with  truth,  with  ear- 
nestness, and  sincerity,  that  I  shall  never  forget  your 
dutiful  attention  to  me  upon  my  visit  to  Scotland, 
and  particularly  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from 
dining  in  your  hall  this  day."  "  God  save  the  King" 
and  immense  cheerings  followed.  The  king  conti- 
nued— "  I  take  this  opportunity,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, of  proposing  the  health  of  the  lord  provost. 
Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Baronet,  and  the  corporation 
of  Edinburgh."  When  the  king  named  the  lord 
provost  by  the  title  he  by  so  doing  conferred ;  the 
magistrate  knelt  and  kissed  the  king's  hand,  which 
was  held  ottt  at  the  moment,  and  the  incident  was 
loudly  applauded  by  the  company. 

His  majesty  departed  by,  a  difl^erent  route  on 
Thursday  the  '29th,  and  in  his  way  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  earl  of  Hopetown,  and  at  the  house  of  that  no- 
bleman conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the 
celebrated  portrait  painter  Raeburn.  At  Queensferry 
the  country  people  assembled  to  gratify  their  curios- 
ity with  a  last  look  at  the  king,  and  the  roar  of  can- 
non from  all  the  hills,  and  the  louder  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  greeted  his  embarkation  at  port  Edgar. 
A  fair  wind  with  foggy  weather  brought  the  royal 


squadron  to  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
September.  The  accompanying  fac-simile  from  a 
royal  document  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of 
his  majesty's  hand-writing  at  this  period. 


The  commencement  of  the  year  1S26  was  marked 
with  commercial  failures,  distress  in  the  monied  in- 
terests, and  depression  among  the  ship-owners  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  weight  and  difficulty  pressing  on  all 
transactions,  and  affecting  every  class  of  society. 
The  king's  speech  pointed  at  this  state  of  things, 
and  at  its  cause — heedless  speculation.  The  evil 
was  stated  to  be  beyond  remedy,  but  parliament 
was  invited  to  apply  corrections  and  to  protect  pub- 
lic and  private  interests  from  the  recurrence  of  such 
^^olent  and  agitating  fluctuations.  The  immediate 
return  to  a  metallic  currency  and  a  complete  altera- 
tion of  the  banking  system  were  the  measures  most 
discussed.  Relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions, 
the  corn  laws,  and  the  re-modelling  of  the  statutes 
on  crimes  and  punishments,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  senate  during  the  session.  The  church  in 
Ireland  and  the  state  of  the  colonies  were  its  last 
objects  of  inquiry.  The  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  commission  on  the  31st  May,  and  dissolved  by 
proclamation  on  the  '2nd  of  June,  new  writs  being 
immediately  issued  to  be  returnable  by  the  25th  of 
July,  and  the  country  was  immediately  involved  in 
all  the  bustle  of  a  general  election.  As  a  mean  of 
partial  good  and  general  evil,  this  event  passed  oflF 
as  usual.  All  the  bad  passions  of  men  were  excited, 
and  their  worst  propensities  encouraged.  In  some 
places  the  excitement  burst  out  into  acts  of  flagrant 
violence,  at  others  a  system  of  covert  influence  was 
detected  and  exposed.  Ingratitude  and  treachery 
on  one  side  and  suppleness  and  self-abasement  on 
the  other,  a  universal  neglect  of  the  usual  course  of 
duties  and  a  feverish  agitation  of  the  public  mind, 
were  the  characteristics  of  this  as  of  every  other 
general  election  :  it  had  iew  distinctive  marks — the 
slave  trade.  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  corn 
laws,  were  the  test  questions  generally  adopted  ; 
these  subjects  formed  a  narrow  ridge  of  uncertain 
footing  with  a  terrific  gulf  on  each  side,  a  fall  into 
either  being  absolute  perdition;  and  the  skilful, 
dexterous,  expert  casuist,  who  could  maintain  his 
position  between  an  honest  avowal  of  sentiments  on 
either  side,  stood  the  best  chance  of  his  election. 
But  a  full  detail  of  the  public  events  of  this  reign 
must  be  sought  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  in 
another  division  of  this  work,  and  it  may  be  enough 
to  state  that  the  most  important  public  measuies 
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carried  into  executian  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
king's  life  were  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics into  the  senate,  and  the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions which  had  existed  against  their  holding 
offices  under  government,  the  bill  for  authorizing 
which  received  the  royal  assent  in  April  1829. 

His  majesty  having  all  his  life  been  greatly  de- 
voted to  tlie  ])leasures  of  the  table,  he  for  several 
years  suffered  severely  from  attacks  of  gout  and 
dropsy,  which  at  length  terminated  his  life,  June 
'2Gth,  1830.  The  moment  of  death  was  rather  un- 
expected. The  physicians  were  aware  it  would  be 
sudden,  and  an  intimation  was  given  to  him  a  fort- 
night previous:  "God's  will  be  done,"  is  said  to 
have  been  his  reply.  Within  the  last  week  of  his 
life  he  s])oke  but  little,  and  in  a  tone  quite  faint,  and 
sometimes  almost  inaudible  and  inarticulate.  To 
speak  so  as  to  be  heard  in  the  chamber  appeared  to 
give  him  pain,  and  to  require  an  effort  beyond  the 
remaining  strength  of  his  shattered  constitution. 
Business  of  any  kind  became  excessively  irksome, 
and  (affected  his  temper.  There  had  been  some 
symptoms  late  on  Thursday  which  indicated  a  crisis 
of  his  majesty's  disorder  :  the  expectorations  became 
more  tinged  with  blood,  and  indications  of  a  rup- 
tured blood-vessel  appeared.  The  king  was  himself 
aware  of  the  inevitable  result  of  these  symptoms  of  his 
malady.  He  was  in  bed  when  the  stroke  of  death 
fell  upon  him.  The  page  next  him  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  his  majesty,  according  to  the  motion 
which  he  signified  by  his  finger.  The  king  was  at 
once  assisted  into  a  chair  by  his  bed-side,  and  a  great 
alteration  struck  the  page  in  a  moment  as  overcast- 
ing the  royal  countenance  ;  the  king's  eyes  became 
fixed,  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  appeared  to  be  sink- 
ing into  a  fainting  fit.  The  physicians  were  instantly 
sent  for,  and  the  attendants  at  once  assisted  the  king 
with  sal  volatile,  eau  de  Cologne,  and  such  stimulants 
as  were  at  hand  at  the  table.  At  this  moment  his 
majesty  attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  breast, 
faintly  ejaculating,  "  Oh  God  !  I  am  dying ;"  and 
two  or  three  seconds  afterwards  he  said,  "  This  is 
death,"  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  page  on  whose 
shoulder  his  majesty's  head  had  fallen.  The  phy- 
sicians were  in  the  chamber  the  instant  after  death, 
and  assisted  to  place  the  royal  corpse  on  a  couch. 

The  funeral  of  his  majesty  was  of  the  most  splen- 
did kind,  and  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  trace 
the  whole  of  the  gorgeous  pageantries  which  were 
performed  on  the  occasion  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  brief  abstract  of  the  official  document  put  forth 
by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  marshal 
of  England,  after  the  event. 

At  the  entrance  of  St.  George's  Chapel  the  royal 
body  was  received  by  the  dean  and  prebendaries,  at- 
tended by  the  choirs  of  Windsor  and  of  the  chapel 
royal  (who  fell  in  immediately  before  Xorroy  king 
of  arms),  and  the  procession  moved  down  the  south 
aisle  and  up  the  nave,  into  the  choir,  where  the 
royal  body  was  placed  on  a  platform  under  a  canopy 
of  purple  velvet  (having  thereon  escutcheons  of  the 
royal  arms  and  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown), 
and  the  crowns  and  cushions  were  laid  upon  the  coffin. 
His  majesty,  the  chief  mourner,  sat  on  a  chair  of 
state  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  the  supporters 
stood  on  each  side.  Their  royal  highnesses  the 
dukes  of  Cumberland,  Sussex,  Prince  George  of 
Cumberland,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  were  seated  near  his  ma- 


jesty, the  chief  mourner.  The  lord  ciiumnerlain  of 
his  majesty's  household  took  his  place  at  the  feet  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  supporters  and  assistant  sup- 
porters of  the  pall  and  of  the  canopy  arranged  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  royal  body. 

The  part  of  the  service  before  the  interment  and 
the  anthem  being  performed,  the  royal  body  was 
deposited  in  the  vault,  and  the  service  being  con- 
cluded, his  majesty,  the  chief  mourner,  was  con- 
ducted from  the  choir  to  the  chapter  room  of  the 
chapel,  preceded  by  the  sword  of  state.  After  a  short 
pause  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  principal  king  of 
arms,  pronounced  near  the  grave  the  styles  of  his  late 
most  sacred  majesty,  of  blessed  memory,  as  follosv  : — 

"  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out 
of  this  transitory  life  unto  his  divine  mercy  the  late 
most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  excellent  mo- 
narch, George  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
king,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  sovereign  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter ;  king  of  Hanover,  and 
duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg.  Let  us  hum- 
bly beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  and  preserve  with 
long  life,  health,  and  honour,  and  all  worldly  happi- 
ness, the  most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  excel- 
lent monarch,  our  sovereign  lord  William  the  Fourth, 
now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the 
faith,  and  sovereign  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter ;  king  of  Hanover,  and  duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Lunenburg. 

"  God  save  King  William  the  Fourth." 

After  which  the  marquis  of  Conyngham,  lord- 
steward  of  the  household  to  his  late  majesty,  and 
the  other  officers  of  his  late  majesty's  household, 
broke  their  staves  of  office,  and  kneeling  near  the 
grave,  deposited  the  same  in  the  royal  vault ;  where- 
upon their  royal  highnesses  the  princes  of  the  blood 
royal,  the  great  officers  of  state,  nobility,  and  others 
who  had  composed  the  procession,  retired. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  splendid 
velvet  canopy  beneath  which  the  coffin  was  placed. 


The  knights  of  the  several  orders  present  on  the 
occasion  wore  their  respective  collars,  wth  white 
rosettes.  In  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  order,  the 
great  officers  of  state,  his  majesty's  ministers,  and 
the  officers  of  the  royal  household,  appeared  in  their 
state  uniforms,  with  black  waistcoats,  stockings, 
and  buckles,  uniform  swords,  with  crape  and  black 
feathers  in  their  hats.  The  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  appeared  in  full  dress  uniforms,  with  the  mourn- 
ing directed  to  be  worn  by  them  at  court.  The 
bishops  appeared  in  their  rochets ;  the  peers,  eldest 
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sons  of  peers,  pri\7^  councillors,  and  others,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  royal  order,  appeared  in  full  dress 
black.  The  procession,  from  the  royal  apartments 
to  the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  was  flanked  by 
the  grenadiers  of  the  foot  guards,  every  fourth  man 
bearing  a  flambeau. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  George  the  Fourth 
as  a  sovereign,  we  may  now  notice  him  as  a  man. 
In  this  point  of  view  he  was  decidedly  inferior  to  his 
royal  parent  and  predecessor.  We  have  seen  that 
he  commenced  life  as  a  sensualist  and  professed 
hunter  after  pleasure  in  every  varied  form.  Thus  he 
appears  in  turns  a  jockey  and  gambler,  and  if  gene- 
rally credited  report  speaks  true,  was,  in  the  latter 
capacity,  even  expelled  from  the  society  of  profes- 
sional black-legs  for  underhand  proceedings.  Reck- 
less profusion,  and  a  childish  love  of  gaudy  pomp 
and  finery,  great  caprice  and  instability  of  temper  in 
respect  to  personal  friendships  and  attachments,  and 
a  sickly  fastidiousness  as  to  society,  were  some  of  the 
worst  results  of  that  abandonment  to  pleasure  and 
gross  gratifications  by  which  he  was  all  his  life  dis- 
tinguished. In  manners  he  was  in  many  respects 
a  finished  gentleman ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who 
might  have  stood  higher  in  the  public  opinion  than 
George  IV.  As  it  is,  he  will  in  a  few  years  be  but 
little  known  but  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  royalty 
during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  British 
history. 

GEORGES,  CZERNY.— This  extraordinary  in- 
dividual was  descended  from  a  Servian  family  set- 
tled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade.  A  Chris- 
tian, but  a  Christian  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word, 
he  imbibed  from  his  earliest  infancy  a  rooted  anti- 
pathy to  all  those  who  professed  the  Mahometan 
faith.  Accordingly,  while  yet  a  youth,  he  shot  a 
Turk  armed  at  all  points  on  the  highway  in  conse- 
quence of  some  trivial  dispute,  during  which  he  sup- 
posed that  the  Mussulman  treated  him  with  inso- 
lence. To  avoid  the  dangerous  consequences  attend- 
ant on  this  affair  he  took  refuge  in  Transylvania, 
and  entered  the  military  service  of  Austria,  in  which 
he  quickly  obtained  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  His  captain  having  ordered  him  to  ;be 
punished,  Czerny  Georges  challenged  and  killed 
him.  He  then  returned  to  Servia,  where,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  he  became  the  chief  of  one  of  those 
bands  of  malcontents  which  infest  every  part  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  who  pride  themselves  upon  the 
title  of  kleptai,  or  brigand,  and  whom  the  non-Mus- 
sulman population  consider  as  their  avengers  and 
liberators. 

Czerny  Georges,  who  had  encamped  in  the  thick 
forests,  waged  war  against  the  Turks  with  unheard- 
of  cruelty :  he  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  ex- 
tended his  ravages  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Servia.  The  Turks  having,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
condemned  twenty-six  of  the  principal  Servians  to 
death,  the  father  of  Czerny  Georges,  shocked  at  so 
many  horrors,  determined  to  abandon  the  banners  of 
his  son,  whom  he  had  previously  joined.  The  old 
man  even  threatened  to  dehver  up  the  whole  horde 
to  the  power  of  the  Turks  unless  they  immediately 
consented  to  relinquish  the  useless  contest.  Czerny 
conjured  him  to  alter  his  resolution,  but  the  old  man 
persisted  and  set  out  for  Belgrade.  His  son  followed 
him.  Having  arrived  at  the  Servian  outposts,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  again  entreated  that 
his  father  would  not  betray  his  country ;  but  finding 


him  inflexible,  he  drew  out  a  pistol  and  became  the 
murderer  of  his  parent. 

The  Servians  still  continued  to  augment  the  band 
of  Czerny  Georges.  Emboldened  by  the  numerous 
advantages  he  had  obtained,  this  chief  at  length 
sallied  from  his  retreat  in  the  woods,  besieged  Bel- 
grade, and  on  the  1st  December,  1806,  forced  that 
important  fortress  to  surrender.  Being  proclaimed 
generalissimo  of  his  nation,  he  governed  it  with  un- 
limited power.  The  principal  nobles  and  ecclesias- 
tics, under  the  presidency  of  the  archbishop,  formed 
a  kind  of  senate  or  synod,  which  assembled  at  Se- 
mendriah,  and  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  the 
sovereignty ;  but  Czerny  Georges  annulled  the  acts 
of  the  assembly,  and  declared  by  a  decree  that  "  dur- 
ing his  life  no  one  should  rise  above  him,  that  he 
was  sufficient  in  himself,  and  stood  in  no  need  of 
advisers." 

The  conquest  of  Servia  was  accompanied  by  the 
massacre  of  the  Turks,  no  mercy  l>eing  shown  even 
to  those  Avlio  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves. 
Czerny  Georges,  being  attacked  by  an  army  of  50,^000 
Mussulmans,  valiantly  defended  the  banks  of  the 
Morave  ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing foreign  officers  to  discipline  the  intrepid  Sen'ians, 
he  might  perhaps  have  re-established  the  kingdom 
of  Servia,  which  under  Stephen  III.  resisted  the 
Moguls,  and  under  Stephen  Duscian  included  Bul- 
garia, Macedonia,  and  Bosnia. 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1812  Russia  p^o^^ded  for 
the  interests  of  Servia.  That  pronnce  however  was; 
acknowledged  to  be  in  vassalage,  and  tributary  to 
the  Porte.  Czerny  Georges  retired  to  Russia,  and 
lived  at  KissonofF  in  Bessarabia;  but  his  restless 
spirit  soon  provoked  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
While  in  Servia  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  trea- 
sure, which  on  his  flight  he  had  found  it  inconvenient 
to  carry  along  with  him  to  the  Russian  frontier.  He 
accordingly  returned  to  his  native  country  in  dis- 
guise in  order  to  get  possession  of  bis  wealth ;  but 
being  soon  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  seized,  and  his  head,  being  cut  oflT  and 
thrown  into  a  sack,  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  suspended  from  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  seraglio.  Thus  ended  the  life  and 
adventures  of  a  cruel  and  relentless  man,  who  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  completed  the  climax  of  his 
crimes  by  parricide. 

GERBERT,  MARTIN,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  who 
was  born  in  1720  at  a  small  town  in  Austria.  He 
united  to  extensive  learning  the  most  elevated  mind 
and  simple  and  amiable  character.  Having  fre- 
quently in  his  youth  had  opportunities  of  hearing 
excellent  music  in  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Wur- 
temburg  at  Ludwigsburg,  and  even  of  occasionally 
singing  himself,  he  imbibed  that  afiection  for  music 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his  learned  and  toilsome 
researches  on  the  history  of  that  art.  With  a  view 
to  render  these  researches  more  useful,  he  undertook 
to  travel  for  three  years  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  and  was  enabled,  through  his  authority  in  the 
church,  to  discover  many  valuable  treasures  of  mu- 
sical literature,  by  obtaining  admittance  into  the 
libraries  of  the  convents,  and  thus  collecting  from 
the  fountain-head  the  materials  for  his  history  of 
church  music.  At  Bologna  he  became  intimate  with 
Martini,  and  they  agreed  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  that  Martini 
should  write  the  history  of  music  in  general,  while 
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Gerbcrt  confined  himself  exclusively  to  that  of  the 
church.  In  1762  he  announced  his  intention  of 
writing  a  history  of  church  music  by  a  jirinted  pro- 
spectus, and  requested  any  information  that  could 
be  given  on  the  subject.  He  finished  this  work  in 
six  years,  though  in  the  interval  the  abbey  and 
valuable  library  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached 
l)ecame  a  prey  to  the  flames,  which  occasioned  the 
loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  materials  and  also  of  his 
time,  which  he  was  ol)liged  to  employ  in  giving 
directions  for  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice.  This 
work  is  in  two  volumes.  Gerbert  divided  his  his- 
tory of  church  music  into  three  parts :  the  first 
finishes  at  the  pontificate  of  »St.  Gregory,  the  second 
goes  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  third  to 
his  own  time.  But  the  work  which  has  given  the 
prince-abbot  Gerbert  the  greatest  title  to  gratitude 
from  artists  and  literati  is  one  of  far  more  importance. 
It  was  published  in  1784,  and  is  a  collection  of  all 
the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  music  since 
the  third  century  to  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
whose  works  had  remained  in  manuscript.  The 
learned  amateur  has  by  this  work  rendered  an  im- 
mortal service  to  the  science  of  music.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  now  very  diflicult  to  procure  a  copy  of 
this  book,  but  Forkel  has  given  an  extensive  analysis 
of  it  in  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Musique."  He  died  in 
his  seventy-third  year  in  1793. 

GERHARD,  PAUL.— This  eminent  writer  was 
born  in  Saxony  in  1506  or  1507-  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  great  stock  of  German  hymns,  many 
of  which  are  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  often 
quoted.  He  was  all  his  life  an  officiating  clergyman, 
A'ery  pious  and  attentive  to  his  parochial  duties.  He 
died  in  1676. 

GERMAIN,  COUNT  ST.,  a  celebrated  adventurer 
and  alchymist,  whose  precise  name  and  origin  are  un- 
known. He  sometimes  called  himself  Aymar,  or 
marquis  de  Betmar,  and  was  probably  a  Portuguese 
by  birth.  Cagliostro,  on  his  first  journey  to  Ger- 
many, became  acquainted  with  him  in  Holstein,  and 
learned  new  arts  of  deception  under  his  instructions. 
St.  Germain  was  versed  in  chemistry  and  other 
sciences,  but  his  irresistible  inclination  for  magic 
did  not  permit  him  to  seek  reputation  in  the  usual 
paths.  He  spent  his  time  in  travelling  about,  and 
by  his  impudence  and  cunning  he  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  weak,  and  even  gained  access  to  se- 
veral courts.  According  to  his  own  account  he  was 
350  years  old,  and  had  in  his  album  a  sentence  writ- 
ten by  the  celebrated  Montaigne.  He  always  had  in 
his  i)OSsession  a  powerful  elixir,  "  which  would  restore 
youth  to  the  old,  and  which  always  preserved  his 
strength."  On  his  second  voyage  to  India,  wliich  he 
pretended  to  have  made  in  1755,  he  succeeded,  as  he 
said,  in  gaining  the  chief  object  of  all  adepts,  namely, 
the  making  of  precious  stones ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  in  1773,  while  with  the  French  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  he  broke  to  pieces  a  valuable  diamond 
of  his  own  manufacture,  after  ha\dng  sold  a  similar 
one  for  5500  louis  d'or.  Nor  were  the  secrets  of 
futurity  hidden  from  his  eyes.  He  foretold  to  the 
French  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  His  power  extended 
even  to  brute  animals ;  he  inspired  serpents  with  a 
sensibility  to  the  charms  of  music.  He  possessed, 
we  are  told,  the  rare  power  of  being  able  to  write 
with  both  hands  at  the  same  time,  on  two  different 
sheets  of  paper,  whatever  was  dictated  to  him,  so 
that   it   was   impossible   to   distinguish   the   hand- 
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I  writings.  He  played  in  so  masterly  a  manner  on 
the  violin  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  several  instru- 
ments. In  short,  he  was  neither  destitute  of  talents 
nor  of  knowledge,  and  he  would  have  become  cele- 
brated if  he  had  not  preferred  to  become  notorious. 
;  GERMANICUS,  CiESAR,  a  Roman  general,  cele- 
brated for  his  victories  over  the  Germans,  son  of 
Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  and  the  younger  Antonio, 
a  niece  of  Augustus,  justly  esteemed  for  her  virtues, 
which  her  son  inherited.  Tiberius,  his  paternal  un- 
cle, adopted  him.  He  afterwards  administered  the 
,  questorship  and  was  made  consul  before  the  lawful 
age.  Augustus  died  while  Germanicus  with  Tibe- 
,  rius  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in  Germany.  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  government,  and  Germani- 
cus was  invited  by  several  rebellious  legions  to  as- 
I  sume  the  sovereign  authority,  but  he  refused.  He 
then  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  surprising  the  Marsi  in  a 
drunken  riot,  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among  them 
!  and  destroyed  the  temple  of  Tanfana.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  defeated  in  the  following  year  the  Catti, 
and,  after  having  burnt  their  city  of  Mattium,  he  Aac- 
toriously  returned  over  the  Rhine.  Here  some  de- 
puties of  Segesces  appeared  before  him,  soliciting  in 
the  name  of  their  master  his  assistance  against  Ar- 
minius,  the  son-in-law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the  lat- 
ter was  besieged.  Germanicus  hastened  to  his  res- 
cue, delivered  him,  and  made  Thusnelda,  wife  of  Ar- 
minius,  prisoner.  Arminius  then  prepared  for  war, 
and  Germanicus  collected  his  forces  on  the  Ems.  A 
battle  ensued.  The  Roman  legions  were  already  re- 
ceding, when  Germanicus  renewed  the  attack  with 
fresh  troops,  and  thus  happily  averted  the  rout  that 
threatened  him.  Arminius  retreated,  and  Germani- 
cus was  content  to  regain  the  banks  of  the  Ems,  and 
retired  with  honour  from  a  contest  which  his  army- 
could  no  longer  sustain. 

After  having  lost  another  part  of  his  troops  during 
his  retreat  by  a  \iolent  storm  which  wrecked  the 
vessels  in  which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  with  a  feeble  remnant  of  big 
army,  and  employed  the  winter  in  making  new  pre- 
parations for  war  against  the  Germans.  He  built  a 
fleet  of  1000  vessels  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult 
route  by  land  through  forests  and  morasses,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  Proceeding  thence 
towards  the  Weser  he  found  the  Cherusci  assembled 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  the  intention  of  contesting 
the  passage.  Nevertheless  he  effected  it,  and  fought 
a  battle  which  began  at  day-break  and  terminated"  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  On  the  succeeding 
day  the  Germans  renewed  the  contest  with  fury  and 
carried  disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but 
Germanicus  maintained  possession  of  the  field.  'The 
Germans  returned  into  their  forests.  Germanicus 
re-embarked,  and  after  having  experienced  a  terrible 
storm,  by  which  part  of  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  went 
into  winter  quarters,  but  not  until  he  had  'made 
another  incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Marsi. 
This  expedition  was  his  last  in  Germany.  Tiberius' 
jealous  of  the  glory  of  the  young  hero,  called  him 
home  under  pretence  of  granting  him  a  triumph.  In 
order,  however,  to  get  rid  of  a  man  whose  popularity 
appeared  dangerous  to  him,  he  sent  him,  invested 
with  almost  regal  authority,  into  the  oriental  pro- 
vinces, where  he  extended  the  Roman  power ;  but 
was  thwarted  in  his  operations  by  Piso,  the  governor 
of  Syria,  who  had  been  employed  by  Tiberius  as  a 
spy  on  the  actions  of  Germanicus.     He  died  at  An- 
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tioch,   in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  not 

without  a  suspicion  of  having  heen  poisoned. 

GERNING,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN,  a  learned  ento- 
mologist, who  was  horn  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in 
1745,  and  died  in  the  same  place  in  1802.  He  pre- 
pared most  of  the  text  of  the  great  work,  "Papillons 
de  1'  Europe,"  published  at  Paris  from  1780 — 179'2  ; 
and  he  left  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  insects 
ever  made  by  a  single  individual.  His  son  John 
Isaac,  who  was  born  in  1769,  became  known  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Naples  when  they  lived  in  the 
house  of  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 
Leopold  II.  He  was  afterwards  for  a  long  time  in 
the  Neapohtan  service,  and  went  on  several  commis- 
sions to  foreign  courts.  In  1818  he  was  ambassa- 
dor of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburgh  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  published  in  1821  his  splendid  work 
entitled  "Views  on  the  Rhine."  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  several  other  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

GERRY,  ELBRIDGE.— This  talented  American 
was  born  at  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1744, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762.  In 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies he  early  took  a  warm  interest,  and  was  elected 
in  1772  representative  from  his  native  town  to  the 
general  court  or  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  From 
that  period  he  continued  in  pubhc  life  almost  with- 
out intermission,  and  was  in  close  communion  with 
the  Adamses,  the  Hancocks,  and  the  Warrens.  In 
their  private  meetings  at  Boston  they  concerted  re- 
sistance to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  mother 
country,  and  jointly  laboured  for  this  purpose  in  the 
exercise  of  their  public  duty  ;  and  when  separated, 
they  constantly  wrote  to  each  other  with  the  same 
object.  In  the  general  court,  though  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Gerry  was  placed  on 
the  most  important  committees  of  correspondence, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  principal  debates. 
He  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  committees  of 
appeal  and  safety  ;  and  on  the  night  preceding  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  narrowly  escaped  capture  as 
one  of  a  "  rebel "  committee  of  the  provincial  congress. 
After  the  sword  was  drawn  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  committee  for  raising  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. Mr.  Gerry  first  proposed  in  the  provincial 
congress  of  Massachusetts  the  preparation  of  a  law 
for  encouraging  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels,  and 
establishing  a  court  for  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  prizes,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose.  This  was  the  first  actual  avowal 
of  oifensive  hostility  against  the  mother  country,  and 
the  first  effort  to  establish  an  American  naval  arma- 
ment. John  Adams  called  it  "Gerry's  law,"  and  de- 
scribed it  as  "one  of  the  boldest,  most  dangerous, 
and  most  important  measures  in  the  history  of  the 
new  world."  In  November  1775  courts  were  es- 
tablished by  the  authority  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  lucrative  post  of  maritime  judge  was 
offered  to  Mr.  Gerrj',  but  declined,  lest  it  should  ob- 
struct the  performance  of  his  general  political  duties. 
In  the  beginning  of  1776  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate from  Massachusetts  to  the  continental  congress, 
and  from  his  first  entrance  into  congress  until  the 
organization  of  the  treasury  board  in  1780  he  was 
generally  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  treasury. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779  he  was  appointed 
head  of  the  commission  chosen  by  Massachusetts 
to  meet  delegates  from  other  states  at  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  corrective  for  the 


sad  condition  of  the  currency  ;  and  when  the  trea- 
sury board  was  formed,  he  was  made  its  presiding 
officer.  In  February  1780  a  measure  of  congress 
with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  supplies  from  the 
several  states  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  Mr.  Gerry, 
as  the  representative  of  Massachusetts,  that  he  left 
his  seat  and  returned  home.  While  absent  he  was 
selected  by  congress  as  a  member  of  one  of  their 
usual  committees  to  visit  the  army.  Yielding  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  satisfied  at  length 
with  the  measures  which  were  adopted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  remonstrance,  he  resumed  his  station  in 
the  national  councils  in  1783.  When  the  definitive 
treaty  was  laid  before  them  in  that  year,  those  mem- 
bers who  had  signed  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, of  whom  three  only  remained — Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Gerry,  and  Mr.  Ellery — were  appointed  first  on 
the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred.  In  1784 
Mr.  Gerry  was  re-elected  a  member  of  congress,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  less  than  forty-two  years 
he  had  been  longer  a  member  of  that  assembly  than 
any  other  man  in  it. 

In  1787  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  articles  of  confederation.  It  is  well 
known  that  great  difference  of  opinion  existed  in 
that  body,  and  several  members  refused  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. Among  these  was  Mr.  Gerry.  For  a  short 
time  his  popularity  suffered  severely  by  the  course 
which  he  pursued;  but  in  1789  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress,  and  remained  in  that  station  for 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  lent  his  aid  freely 
to  the  support  of  the  constitution  since  it  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  people.  On  one  occasion 
indeed,  not  long  after  taking  his  seat,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  "  that  the  federal  constitution  having 
become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  salvation  of 
the  country  depended  on  its  being  carried  into  effect." 
After  resigning  his  seat  in  congress,  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  resided  at  Cambridge  until  1797, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  General  Pinck- 
ney  and  Mr.  Marshall  on  a  special  mission  to  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  threatened  inter- 
ruption of  the  peaceful  relations  existing  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States.  The  French 
directory  for  so.me  time  delayed  to  recognise  them, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1798  ordered  Marshall  and 
Pinckney  to  quit  the  territories  of  France,  but  invited 
Gerry  to  remain  and  continue  the  negotiation.  He 
refused  to  do  the  latter,  but  consented  to  remain  in 
order  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries. 
This  course  brought  upon  him  great  censure  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time,  but,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  "  he  alone  brought  home  the  direct, 
formal  and  official  assurances  upon  which  the  subse- 
quent commission  proceeded,  and  peace  was  made." 
In  October  1798  Mr.  Gerry  returned  home,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  democratic  party  of  Massachusetts 
became  their  candidate  for  the  chair  of  governor  of 
the  state.  In  1801  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
office,  but  at  both  periods  his  opponent  was  chosen. 
In  1810  he  was  a  third  time  a  candidate,  and  was 
chosen  after  a  violent  contest.  The  following  year 
he  was  re-elected,  but  in  1812  he  was  defeated.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  did  not  long  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  ;  for  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
senate  house  at  Washington,  "  a  sudden  extravasa- 
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tion  of  blood  took  place  upon  the  lungs,  and  termi- 
nated his  life  within  twenty  minutes,  almost  without 
a  struggle,  and  apparently  without  jjain." 

GERSDORFF,  CHARLES  FREDERIC  WIL- 
LIAM VON,  a  celebrated  royal  Saxon  lieutenant- 
general  of  cavalry,  who  was  born  in  February  1765, 
on  his  father's  estate  at  Glossen,  near  Lobau,  in 
Upper  Lusatia.  Having  studied  at  the  imiversities 
of  Leipsic  and  ^Yittenberg,  he  entered  the  military 
service  in  1786  as  lieutenant  of  the  light  horse.  In 
the  campaign  which  commenced  in  179-i  he  was  j)re- 
sent  at  the  second  battle  of  Kaiserslautern  and  at  the 
battle  of  Wetzlar.  In  1805  he  was  made  brigade- 
major,  and  took  part'  in  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  in 
the  bloody  days  of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland,  when 
he  received  the  order  of  St.  Henry.  In  1 809  he  was 
made  colonel,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  which  had 
Ijeen  promised  him  on  the  battle-ground  of  Lintz 
by  the  prince  of  Pontecorvo,  general  of  the  corps 
<l'armee,  to  which  the  Saxon  troops  were  attached. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  in  1823 
published  two  letters  contradicting  the  reflections  of 
the  emperor  Napoleon  on  the  conduct  of  the  Saxon 
troops,  as  given  in  the  "  Notes  et  Melanges"  of  Mon- 
tholon  and  Gourgaud.  In  1819  he  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  in  1822  he 
was  appointed  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets, 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death. 

GERSTENBERG,  HENRY  WILLIAM  VON, 
was  born  in  1737  at  Tondernjn  Sleswick,  He  was 
extensively  employed  in  the  Danish  vjervice,  both 
civil  and  military.  He  was  once  the  favourite  of  his 
nation,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  writings,  cri- 
tical and  poetical.  He  wrote  many  songs  and  several 
tragedies ;  and  his  "  Ugolino"  was  successful  even 
on  the  stage.    He  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1823. 

GESENIUS,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  biblical 
critic  and  orientalist,  who  was  born  in  1 786  at  Nord- 
hausen,  where  his  father,  who  was  known  as  a  re- 
spectable medical  writer,  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  })rofession.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  his  native  town  and  at  the  universities  of 
lielmstadt  and  Gottiugen.  His  attention,  however, 
Vt'as  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages  ;  and  the  necessity  which  he  soon 
perceived  of  a  better  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the 
Hebrew  language  led  him  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  this  and  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
he  did  during  a  three  years'  residence  at  Gottingen 
as  magister  legens  and  lecturer  on  theology,  from 
1806  to  1809,  when  he  made  preparations  for  his 
Hebrew  lexicon.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Westphaha,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
celebrated  John  Muiler,  professor  of  ancient  lite- 
rature in  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  gymnasium  at 
Heiligenstadt,  afterwards  in  1810  extraordinary,  and 
in  1811  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Halle.  He 
remained  at  Halle  after  the  restoration  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1814  as  doctor  of  theology,  and  wrote  his 
commentary  upon  the  origin,  character,  and  authority 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a  model  in  this  kind  of  investigation. 

In  the  summer  of  1820  he  made  a  scientific  tour 
to  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  he  made  collections  in 
the  Semitic  languages  for  lexicographical  purposes, 
and  also  took  a  copy  of  the  ^Ethiopian  book  "  Enoch," 
with  a  view  to  future  publication.  His  studies  had 
been  hitherto  devoted,  if  not  exclusivelj-,  at  least 
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chiefly,  to  his  lexicon  and  grammar  of  the  Hebre^v 
language.  In  1810  appeared  his  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man Lexicon,  and  in  1815  an  abridgment  of  the  same. 
The  chief  jieculiarities  of  these  valuable  works  are,  a 
just  estimation  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
sources  of  lexicography,  a  correct  apprehension  of 
the  relation  between  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognate  lan- 
guages, a  complete  statement  and  exjjlanation  of  the 
constructions  antl  phrases  which  are  derived  from 
each  word,  a  clear  distinction  between  what  belongs 
to  the  province  of  the  lexicon,  the  grammar,  and  the 
exegetical  commentary  res})ectively,  and  attention  ta 
the  various  kinds  of  diction.  Some  excellent  remarks, 
which  have  had  no  small  efliect  in  the  dissemination 
of  right  views  upon  these  subjects,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  preface  to  the  lexicon ;  but  a  treatise  upon 
the  sources  of  Hebrew  etymology,  and  rules  and  ob- 
servations for  its  use,  attached  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  abridgment,  which  appeared  in  1823,  is  de- 
serving of  more  particular  notice.  His  "Thesaurus 
Linguae  Hebraicee"  is  a  lasting  monument  of  true 
German  learning.  With  these  works  are  connected 
the  results  of  his  grammatical  labours  ;  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  which  is  a  full  and  critical  observation 
and  arrangement  of  grammatical  forms,  and  a  correct 
and  analogical  explanation  of  them.  The  various  ex- 
cellences of  his  elementary  works,  both  grammars 
and  lexicons,  have  been  acknowledged  in  foreign 
countries ;  and  by  his  version  of  Isaiah,  with  a 
commentary,  philological,  critical,  and  historical,  he 
completed  his  contributions  to  the  diflSusion  of  a  cor- 
rect mode  of  studying  the  scriptures.  The  original 
has  been  copied  in  the  translation  with  the  utmost 
possible  regard  to  form  and  meaning,  and  the  com- 
mentary is  a  very  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  text ; 
but,  besides  the  philological  illustrations,  Gesenius 
also  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  historical  and  an- 
tiquarian ])arts  in  order  to  connect  the  study  of  the 
Bible  more  closely  with  that  of  the  classical  and  ori- 
ental writers.  He  illustrated  many  other  important 
particulars  of  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  antiquities 
in  the  "  Universal  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber,"  and  particularly  enriched  bibhcal  geography 
in  his  notes  to  the  German  translation  of  Burck- 
hardt's  "Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine." 

GESNER,  CONRAD,  surnamed  the  Pliny  of 
Germany,  v/as  born  of  poor  parents  at  Zurich  in 
1516,  where  he  studied,  as  he  did  also  at  Strasburg, 
Bourges,  and  Paris.  Hoping  to  raise  himself  from 
his  needy  condition  he  went  to  Basle,  and  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  became 
afterwards  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  after  a  short  residence  at  Montpelher  he 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy,  and  practised  as  a 
physician  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in 
1565.  Medicine,  botany,  philology,  and  the  history  of 
literature,  were  his  i)rincipal  departments.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  in  the  last  branch  by  his  "  Bibh- 
otheca  Universalis,"  a  full  catalogue  of  all  writers 
extant  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew. 
This  work  is  a  monument  of  immense  learning  and 
industry.  Natural  history  was  awakened  by  him 
from  its  slumber  of  centuries.  He  collected  matter 
in  every  quarter,  either  from  his  own  observations  or 
from  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  and  his  history  of 
animals  must  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  mo- 
dern zoology.  He  also  rendered  a  service  to  science 
by  a  complete  translation  of  ^Elian.  As  a  bota- 
nist he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  or  conterop.o- 
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raries ;  travelled  through  almost  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  see  and  to  collect ;  estabUshed,  notwithstanding 
his  slender  resources,  a  botanic  garden  of  rare  plants  ; 
supported  an  artist  to  draw  and  paint,  and  formed 
the  first  cabinet  of  natural  history.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  botanical  arrangement 
since  he  distributed  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
classes,  genera,  and  species,  according  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  seeds  and  flowers.  The  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  plants  were  not  neglected  by  him,  and 
he  made  experiments,  first  upon  himself  and  then 
upon  others.  He  'svTote  also  on  mineral  springs, 
medicines,  the  nature  and  relation  of  languages,  and 
edited  and  commented  upon  several  ancient  WTiters. 
He  was  as  modest  and  obliging  as  he  was  learned. 
For  his  various  and  great  merits  he  was  politically  en- 
nobled the  year  before  his  death. 

GESNER,  JOHN  MATrHEW.— This  celebrated 
scholar  was  bom  at  Roth,  in  Anspach,  in  169 1. 
After  he  had  completed  his  studies  at  Jena,  he  be- 
came in  1715  co-rector  and  librarian  at  Weimar, 
in  172S  rector  of  the  gj-mnasium  at  Anspach,  in 
1730  rector  of  the  school  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipsic, 
and  in  1734  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  subsequently 
librarian  in  the  newly-erected  university  of  Gottin- 
gen.  He  laboured  with  equal  judgment  and  zeal  to 
improve  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages.  By  his  editions  of  the  an- 
cient writers  on  agriculture,  of  Quinctihan,  Pliny  the 
Younger,  Claudian,  Horace,  and  Orpheus,  he  intro- 
duced an  instructive  mode  of  illustrating  the  ancient 
classics,  and  by  his  "  Primse  Linear  Isagoges  in  Eru- 
ditionem  Universam"  he  prepared  the  way  for  a 
general  study  of  the  sciences.  He  rendered  great 
ser\-ice  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  language  and  hte- 
rature  by  his  edition  of  Faber's  "Thesaurus,"  and 
still  more  by  his  "  New  Thesaurus  of  the  Roman 
Language  and  Literature,"  in  which  he  collected  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  language.  His  death 
took  place  at  Gottingen  in  1761. 

GESSNER,  SOLOMON.— This  distinguished 
Swiss  writer  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1730,  where  his 
father  was  a  bookseller  and  a  member  of  the  great 
council.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  great  advances 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  his  intercourse  with  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  Zurich  ser\-ed  to  correct 
and  extend  his  knowledge  and  to  enlighten  his  con- 
ceptions. Gessner's  father  desired  that  he  should  un- 
dertake the  business  of  a  bookseller,  and  sent  him  in 
1749  to  Berlin  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for 
this  occupation.  He  entertained,  however,  so  de- 
cided a  dislike  for  the  business  that  he  left  his  mas- 
ter. As  his  father  endeavoured  to  compel  his  re- 
turn by  withholding  the  money  necessary  to  his  sup- 
port, he  maintained  himself  by  executing  landscapes, 
which  were  well  received,  and  he  in  1762  published, 
in  four  volumes,  the  poems  which  he  had  previously 
given  to  the  world  on  different  occasions.  In  1772 
he  published  another  volume  of  idyls.  Their  quiet 
amiable  character  pleased  many  in  Germany  and  in 
France,  where  they  were  translated  by  Huber ;  they 
were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  author  was 
regarded  as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  German  writer  whom  the  French  poets  have 
repeatedly  translated  and  imitated.  From  France 
his  fame  spread  over  all  Europe.  The  most  popular 
of  his  idyls  is  the  "  Death  of  Abel,"  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  In  the 
mean  time  he  was  married,  and,  for  the  sake  of  sup- 


port, devoted  himself  seriously  to  painting.  His 
advances  were  ra])id  and  his  success  splendid.  His 
works  brought  high  prices,  and  enchanted  by  the 
most  delightful  representations  of  nature.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly  till 
an  apoplectic  attack,  in  March  17S7,  brought  it  to  a 
close.  A  certain  tenderness  and  a  melodious  tone  of 
language  are  the  sources  of  the  success  of  Gessner's 
writings  ;  but  he  is  deficient  in  depth  and  strength. 
In  landscape  painting  he  has  merits  which  no  age 
will  diminish.  His  etching  is  light  and  powerful ; 
his  views  are  select,  wUd,  and  romantic ;  and  his  trees 
are  particularly  fine-  AU  who  were  acquainted  with 
Gessner  describe  him  as  an  amiable,  modest,  high- 
minded,  and  patriotic  man,  who  was  as  simple,  na- 
tural, and  true  in  his  manners  as  he  appears  in  his 
works.  His  eldest  son,  Conrad  Gessner,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself,  first  by  his  pictiires  of  horses  and 
by  his  battle-pieces,  and  afterwai'ds  by  his  land- 
scapes, studied  at  Dresden  and  Rome.  From  1796 
to  1804  he  hved  in  this  countr}%  then  in  his  native 
town  of  Zurich,  where  he  died  in  1826. 

GESUALDO,  CARLO,  prince  of  Yenosa,  a  cele- 
brated Neapolitan  musician,  who  flourished  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Cardinal  Alphonso  Gesualdo,  archbishop  of 
Naples,  and  received  his  instructions  in  music,  in 
which  science  he  greatly  excelled  from  Pomponio 
Nenna.  The  writers  of  all  countries  give  to  this 
prince  the  character  of  being  an  extremely  learned, 
ingenious,  and  artificial  composer  of  madrigals.  He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  imitated  and  improved 
that  plaintive  kind  of  air  which  distinguishes  the 
Scottish  melodies,  and  which  had  been  brought  to  con- 
siderable perfection  in  the  preceding  century.  Dr. 
Burney,  however,  says  that  in  a  very  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  the  whole  six  books  of  the  prince  of  Venosa's 
madrigals  he  was  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least 
similitude  to,  or  imitation  of,  the  Caledonian  airs ; 
and,  instead  of  giving  to  his  compositions  the  unli- 
mited praise  that  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  by 
others,  he  says,  that  "  so  far  from  Scots  melodies, 
they  seem  to  contain  no  melodies  at  all ;  nor,  when 
scored,  can  we  discover  the  leastregularityof  design^ 
phraseology,  rhythm,  or  indeed  any  thing  remark- 
able, except  unprincipled  modulation,  and  the  per- 
petual embarrassments  and  inexperience  of  an  ama- 
teur in  the  arrangement  and  filling  up  of  the  parts." 
Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Bumey,  which 
indeed  few  persons  would  venture  to  question,  it  is 
well  known  that  Geminiani  frequently  declared  that 
"  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  studies  on  the  works 
of  the  prince  de  Venosa."  The  first  five  books  of  his 
madrigals  were  published  in  parts  in  1585  by  Simon 
Molinaro,  and  in  the  year  1593  the  madrigals  of  the 
prince  of  Yenosa,  in  six  books,  were  puhlished  to- 
gether by  the  same  person.  The  date  of  this  com- 
poser's decease  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

GHERARDESCA,  a  distinguished  famUy  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  Ita- 
lian republics  of  the  middle  ages.  It  originated  from 
Tuscany,  where  the  counties  of  Gherardesca,  Dono- 
ratico,  and  Montescudaio  (in  the  Maremme  between 
Pisa  and  Piombino)  belonged  to  it.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  the  counts  of  Ghe- 
rardesca imited  themselves  with  the  powerful  and 
rich  republic  of  Pisa,  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy 
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In  the  great  contest  between  the  Ghibelines  and 
Guelfs  they  joined  the  i)arty  of  the  Suabian  empe- 
rors, and  foujrht  not  less  liravely  than  faithfully 
under  the  Ghibeline  banner.  Two  of  this  family — the 
counts  Gherardo  and  (ialvano  Donoratico — accom- 
panied Conradin  of  Hohenwtaufen  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Naples,  and  died  with  him  on  the  scaf- 
fold. This  adherence  to  the  interests  of  the  empe- 
rors involved  the  Gherardescas  as  early  as  1237  in 
hostilities  with  the  Visconti,  who  belonjjed  to  the 
party  of  the  Guelfs  ;  and  all  Pisa  was  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  At  length  the  head  of  this 
powerful  family,  Ugolino  Gherardesca,  resolved  to 
make  himself  master  of  his  native  city  Pisa.  Being 
first  magistrate  in  the  repu])lic,  and  head  of  the  Ghi- 
belines in  the  city,  he  expected  to  find  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  his  ol)ject.  Contrary,  however, 
to  the  politics  of  his  house  and  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
he  so  far  coalesced  with  the  Guelfs  as  to  give  his  sis- 
ter in  marriage  to  John  Visconti,  judge  of  Gallura, 
and  chief  of  the  Guelfs  in  Pisa.  This  measure  made 
him  suspected  by  all,  and  indeed  the  Pisans  had  a 
right  to  look  with  displeasure  on  an  alliance  the  se- 
cret conditions  of  which  were  the  overthrow  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  Visconti  agreed  to  secure  to 
Ugolino  the  support  of  the  Guelfs  in  Tuscany,  and 
to  furnish  him  secretly  with  several  bands  of  merce- 
naries whom  he  had  collected  in  Sardinia  for  his  own 
ambitious  purposes.  The  plan,  however,  was  not 
successful  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Pisans. 
Gallura  was  banished  in  1274,  and  Ugohno  impri- 
soned. The  former  armed  the  Guelfs  against  Pisa  ; 
but  his  early  death  at  San-Miniato  freed  the  republic 
from  its  dangerous  adversary.  Ugolino,  however, 
who  was  likewise  banished  soon  after,  joined  the  Flo- 
rentines and  the  people  of  Lucca,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  gained  several  victories  over  the  Pisans, 
and  compelled  them  to  recall  him  in  1276. 

Returning  to  his  former  plans,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  Ghibelines  in  the  city  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Guelfs  abroad,  and  his  prudence 
and  riches  enaljled  him  to  proceed  but  too  well.  The 
once  vigilant  republicans  suffered  themselves  to  be 
lulled  into  security,  and  in  1282  the  war  with  Genoa, 
so  unfortunate  for  Pisa,  afforded  Ugolino  an  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  the  power  of  the  people.  In  the 
battle  of  Meloria,  which  took  place  in  August  1284, 
memorable  for  the  final  destruction  of  the  Pisan  fleet, 
and  in  which  11,000  Pisans  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Genoese,  Ugohno  betrayed  his  country,  and 
by  his  premeditated  desertion  gave  the  signal  for 
general  flight ;  the  rest,  giving  up  all  for  lost,  fol- 
lowed him  in  confusion.  The  old  enemies  of  Pisa, 
the  Florentines,  Luccanese,  Siennese,  the  cities  of 
Pistoia,  Prato,  Volterra,  San-Geminiano,  and  CoUa — 
in  a  word,  all  the  Guelfs  of  Tuscany — on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  misfortune,  determined,  by  a  deci- 
sive blow,  to  annihilate  the  ancient  city  of  Pisa,  the 
principal  support  of  the  Ghibelines  in  Italy.  The 
state,  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  now  saw  itself 
compelled  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  him  whose 
treachery  had  reduced  it  to  this  situation.  Ugolino, 
for  a  long  time  secretly  connected  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Guelfs,  undertook  the  negotiation  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cit)',  which  he  managed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  at  length  saw  himself  almost  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  wishes.  The  leaders  of  the  Ghibelines 
were  banished,  the  Florentines  took  possession  of 
many  castles,  and  Ugohno,  under  the  protection  of 


the  enemies  of  llsa,  ruled  tTie  fallen  state.  He  re- 
duced it  still  further  by  the  surrender  of  certain  cas- 
tles to  the  Luccanese,  which  gave  them  access  to  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  by  avoiding  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  Genoa,  which  would  have  set  at  liberty 
the  prisoners  captured  at  Meloria. 

While  he  thus  oppressed  his  native  country  and 
gratified  his  hatred  against  his  enemies  by  banish- 
ing them,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in 
his  own  family.  Nino  di  Gallura,  his  nephew,  dis- 
gusted with  his  tyranny,  united  the  principal  fami- 
lies, both  of  the  Ghibelines  and  Guelfs,  the  Gualandi, 
Sismondi,  Lanfranchi,  and  others,  to  rescue  Pisa 
from  the  degradation  into  which  she  was  sunk.  After 
a  contest  of  nearly  three  years  the  intrigues  of  Ugo- 
lino succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  Roger  de'  Ubaldini,  in  dissolving  this  league 
and  regaining  the  Ghibelines.  The  Lanfranchi  and 
others  forsook  Nino  di  Gallura,  who  was  banished, 
together  with  many  of  his  friends.  Ubaldini  was  re- 
warded for  his  services  by  being  driven  from  the 
public  palace  by  Ugolino,  who  had  promised  to 
share  with  him  the  dominion  of  Pisa.  The  ambition 
of  the  usurper  now  knew  no  bounds.  The  people 
were  ojjpressed,  the  lives  of  his  own  relations  were 
threatened,  and  he  murdered,  with  his  own  hands,  a 
nephew  of  the  archbishop.  Such  crimes  united  all 
against  him  ;  and  Ubaldini,  no  less  ambitious,  art- 
ful, and  cruel  than  Ugolino,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
conspirators.  He  artfully  concealed  the  plan  from 
the  tyrant  till  it  was  fully  matured,  and  Ugohno's 
refusal  to  finish  the  war  with  Genoa  afforded  the  op- 
portunity for  the  breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  12SS,  Ubaldini  caused  the  tocsin  to 
be  sounded.  Ugolino  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  which  continued  till 
evening,  was  made  prisoner  with  two  of  his  sons, 
Gaddo  and  Uguccione,  and  two  of  his  grandsons, 
Nino,  surnamed  le  Brigata,  and  Aurelio  Nuncio. 
These  are  the  five  persons  whose  horrible  death 
Dante  describes  in  his  "  Inferno."  Roger  or  Rugi- 
eri  de' Ubaldini  caused  these  unfortunate  persons  to 
be  carried  to  the  castle  of  Gualandi,  since  called 
"  Torre  della  Fame,"  and  setting  no  bounds  to  his 
vengeance,  after  some  months  he  threw  the  keys  into 
the  Arno,  and  doomed  the  prisoners  to  die  by  hun- 
ger. Poets  and  artists  have  often  described  or  re- 
presented the  terrible  end  of  Ugolino  and  his  com- 
panions, and  posterity  has  forgotten  his  crimes  in 
his  horrible  punishment. 

GHIBERTI,  LORENZO,  a  celebrated  Florentine 
artist,  who  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
art  of  chasing  in  metal.  He  was  engaged  in  painting  iji 
fresco  at  Rimini,  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Pandolfo  Ma- 
latesta,  when  the /inorz  of  the  society  of  merchants  at 
Florence  invited  artists  to  propose  models  for  one  of 
the  bronze  doors  which  still  adorns  the  baptistery 
of  St.  John.  ;The  Ofl^ering  up  of  Isaac  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  gilt  bronze  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The 
judges  selected  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Brunelles- 
chi,  that  of  Donatello,  and  that  of  Ghiberti,  as  the 
three  best ;  but  the  two  first  voluntarily  \vithdrew 
their  claims,  giving  the  preference  to  Ghiberti.  After 
twenty-one  years'  labour,  Ghiberti  completed  the 
door,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  priori,  executed  a 
second,  after  almost  as  long  a  period.  Michael 
Angelo  said  of  these,  that  they  were  worthy  of  adorn- 
ing the  entrance  to  paradise.  During  these  forty 
years,  Ghiberti  also  completed  a  statute  of  John  the 
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Baptist  for  the  church  of  San-Michele,  two  bas-re- 
liefs for  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  a 
statue  of  St.  Matthew,  and  one  of  St.  Stephen,  for 
the  church  of  San-Michele,  and,  for  the  church 
Santa-Maria  del  Fiore,  the  bronze  reliquary  of  St. 
Zenobius,  bishop  of  Florence.  All  these  works  are 
still  preserved,  and  serve  to  show  the  progress  of 
Ghiberti.  But  the  dryness  of  the  school  of  (jiotto 
appears  in  his  early  works  ;  the  latter  are  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  are  marked  by  continually 
increasing  vigour  and  firmness.  The  reliquary  of 
Zenobius  and  the  two  doors  are,  to  this  day,  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  art  in  modern  Italy.  Ghiberti 
also  executed  some  excellent  paintings  on  glass  for 
the  churches  San-Michele  and  Santa-Maria  del 
Fiore,  and  a  work  by  him  on  sculpture  is  extant,  a 
fragment  only  of  which  has  been  pubUshed  by  Cicog- 
nara.     He  died  about  the  year  1455. 

GHIRLAXDAIO,  DOMEXICO,  one  of  the  elder 
Florentine  painters,  who  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  fertility  of  invention,  and  has  there- 
fore been  imitated  by  latter  artists.  He  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1449,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a 
more  accurate  perspective  than  his  predecessors,  al- 
though he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  habit  of 
using  gold,  particularly  in  the  ornaments  of  his  dra- 
pery. Several  of  his  larger  %vorks  may  be  found  in 
the  chapel  Sassetti,  and  in  the  Trinity  church  at  Flo- 
rence, particularly  his  historical  works  from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis.  His  Truth  is  in  the  Giustiniani  col- 
lection. Ghirlandaio  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
teacher  of  Michael  Angelo. 

GIAXXI,  FRAXCESCO,  a  poet  and  impro\'isa- 
tore,  who  was  born  in  the  states  of  the  church  in 
1760,  and  was  educated  for  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and 
read  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  other  poets,  on  his  work- 
bench. With  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  lively 
imagination,  nature  formed  him  for  an  improvisatore, 
and  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  such  at  Genoa. 
His  imagination  was  kindled  by  the  prospects  of 
Italian  independence  held  out  by  Bonaparte,  the 
founder  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1796  he 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council.  In  this  capacity,  Gianni,  who 
had  already  charmed  as  a  poet,  distinguished  himself 
so  much  as  a  legislator  that  his  portrait  was  ordered 
to  be  engraved  for  the  republic.  The  Sjiartan  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  corresponded  to  his  re- 
publican ardour.  The  Russians  confined  him  in 
Cattaro,  but,  after  his  release  in  ISOO,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Bonaparte  granted  him  a  pension  of 
Cono  francs,  ^\^th  the  title  of  imperial  improvisatore. 
In  the  society  which  the  counsellor  of  state,  Gorvetto, 
assembled  at  his  house,  Gianni,  inspired  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  hero  of  France,  exhibited  his  talents  for 
impro\'isation  with  great  applause.  Many  of  these 
})roductions  were  printed  with  the  French  translation. 
Monti,  who  was  jealous  of  all  poetical  celebrity,  said 
"  that  nature  had  done  every  thing  to  make  him  a 
poet,"  but  he  maliciously  added,  "  Gianni  has  not 
fulfilled  her  design." 

GIAXXOXE,  PIETRO,  an  author  equally  cele- 
brated l)y  his  fate  and  by  his  writings,  who  was  born  in 
May  1676,  at  Ischitella,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata, 
kingdom  of  Xaples.  His  talents  gained  him  access 
to  the  house  of  the  learned  lawyer  Gaetano  Argento, 
in  X'aples,  in  which  almost  all  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  capital  were  at  that  time  acciistomed  to  as- 
semble.    Here  he  conceived  the  plan  of  his  most 


celebrated  work,  which  determined  the  destiny  of  his 
whole  life,  his  "  Storia  Ci\'ile  del  Regno  di  X'apoli,"  iri 
the  composition  of  which  he  sjjent  twenty  years,  and 
in  which  the  work  of  Angelo  di  Costanzo  on  Xaples 
served  him  as  a  guide.  The  severity  with  which 
Giannone  treated  the  church  drew  upon  him  the  per- 
secutions of  the  court  of  Rome  and  of  the  clergy 
in  general  ;  and  neither  the  authority  of  the  viceroy 
of  Xaples,  nor  the  protection  of  the  municipality  of 
X'aples,  of  which  Giannone  had  been  elected  advo- 
cate, were  able  to  avert  the  storm.  The  priests  insti- 
gated the  people  of  the  city  against  the  man  who 
had  exposed  the  spiritual  oppression  of  the  Romish 
court.  The  offensive  publication  was  burnt,  and 
the  author  excommunicated.  Giannone  therefore 
quitted  Xaples  in  1723  and  took  refuge  in  Vienna. 
Here  the  protection  of  Pnnce  Eugene,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  the  chancpUor  Zinzendorff,  of  Coimt  Bon- 
neval,  who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated,  and  the 
chevalier  Garelli,  then  phj'sician  to  the  emperor,  pro- 
cured him  a  pension.     He  died  in  1748. 

GIARDIXI,  FELICE,  a  distinguished  Piedraont- 
ese,  who  was  originally  a  chorister  in  the  Duomo  at 
Milan,  under  Paladini,  of  whom  he  learned  singing, 
the  harpsichord,  and  composition  ;  but  having  pre- 
viously manifested  a  disposition  and  partiality  for 
the  violin,  his  father  recalled  him  to  Turin  in  order 
to  receive  instructions  on  that  instrument  of  the 
celebrated  Somis.  But  though  his  preference  to  the 
violin,  upon  which  he  soon  became  the  greatest  per- 
former in  Europe,  seems  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
yet  he  had  talents  which  would  have  made  him 
a  superior  harpsichord  player  had  he  continued  to 
practise  that  instrument.  He  went  to  Rome  early 
in  life  and  afterwards  to  Xaples,  where,  hanng  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  opera  orchestra,  he  used 
to  flourish  and  change  passages'  much  more  fre- 
quently than  he  ought  to  have  done.  "  However." 
says  Giardini,  "  I  acquired  great  reputation  among 
the  ignorant  for  my  impertinence ;  yet,  one  night 
during  the  opera,  Jomelli,  who  had  composed  it, 
came  into  the  orchestra,  and  seating  himself  close  by 
me,  I  determined  to  give  the  maestro  di  capella  a 
touch  of  my  taste  and  execution ;  and  in  the  symphony 
of  the  next  song,  which  was  in  a  pathetic  style,  I  gave 
loose  to  my  fingers  and  fancy,  for  which  I  was  re- 
warded by  the  composer  with  a  violent  slap  in  the 
face  ;  which,"  adds  Giardini,  "was  the  best  lesson 
I  ever  received  from  a  great  master  in  my  life." 
JomeUi  after  this  was,  however,  very  kind,  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  to  this  young  and  wonderful  musician. 
Giardini  came  to  England  in  1750.  His  first  public 
performance  in  London  was  at  a  benefit  concert  for 
Cuzzoni,  who  sang  in  it  with  a  thin  cracked  voice, 
which  almost  frightened  out  of  the  little  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  the  sons  of  those  who  had,  perhaps, 
heard  her  at  the  great  theatre  of  the  same  street 
wdth  ecstasy.  But  when  Giardini  played  a  "solo  and 
concerto,  though  there  was  very  little  company,  the 
applause  was  so  long,  loud,  and  furious,  as  nothing 
but  that  bestowed  on  Garrick  had  ever  equalled. 
Dr.  Burney  had  met  him  the  night  before  at  a  pri- 
vate concert,  with  Guadagni  and  Frasi,  at  the  house 
of  —  Franks,  Esq.,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  best 
dilettanti  performers  on  the  violin  at  that  time,  and 
says,  "  We  were  all  equally  surprised  and  dehghted 
with  the  various  powers  of  Giardini  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  life  ;  when,  besides  solos  of  his  own 
composition  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  he  played 
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several  of  Tartini's  in  manuscript  at  sight,  and  at 
five  or  six  feet  distance  from  the  notes,  as  well  as  if 
he  had  never  practised  any  thing  else.     His  tone, 
bow,  execution,  graceful  carriage  of  himself  and  in- 
strument ;  playing  some  of  my  own  music,  and  mak- 
ing it  better  than  I  intended,  or  had  imagined  it  in 
the  warm  moments  of  conce])tion  ;  and,  lastly,  play- 
ing variations  extempore,  during  half  an  hour,  upon 
a  new  but  extraordinary  kind  of  birthday  minuet, 
which  accidentally  lay  on  the  harpsichord ;  all  this 
threw  the  whole  company  into  astonishment,  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  hear  Ijetter  performers  than 
Festing,  Brown,  and  Collet."    Such  was  the  celebrity 
which  Giardini  acquired  in  London  from  his  talents, 
that  in  1754  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  opera 
orchestra.     Two  years  afterwards  he  joined    Min- 
gotti  in  the  management  of  the  opera,  but  although 
they  acquired  much  fame  their  management  was  not 
attended  with  much  success.     During  this    period 
Giardini  composed  several  of  the  dramas  which  were 
performed.     After  the  year  1763    Giardini  retired 
from  hie  situation  with  considerable  loss,  and  entered 
upon  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  families  of  rank 
and  fortune,  at  the  same  time  continuing  unrivalled 
as  a  leader,  a  solo  player,  and  a  composer  for  his  fa- 
vourite instrument.     He  resided  in  England  till  the 
year  1784,  when  he  went  to  Naples  under  the  pa- 
tronage  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.     Here  he   con- 
tinued five  years,  and  then  returned  to  this  country, 
but  his  reception  was  not  what  it  had  formerly  been. 
His  health  being  greatly  imjiaired,  and,  sinking  fast 
under  a  confirmed  dropsy,  all  his  former  excellence 
was  lost.     Instead  of  leading  in  all  the  most  difficult 
pieces  he  now  played  in  public  only  the  tenor  in 
quartets  which  he  had  recently  composed.     He  at- 
tempted, but  mthout  success,  a  burletta  opera  at 
the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  at  length,  in  1793, 
was  induced  to  go  to  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to 
Moscow,  with  his  burletta  .performers.     But  he  ex- 
perienced only  the  most  cruel  disappointment  in  each 
of  these   cities.     The  general  capricious  character 
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of  the  religious  kind,  and  after  bewildering  himself 
in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  con- 
verted to  its  doctrines,  if  that  can  be  called  a  con- 
version whicli  was  rather  the  adoption  of  certain 
opinions  by  a  boy  who  had  never  studied  those  of  his 
own  church.  This  change,  in  whatever  light  it  may 
be  considered,  he  imputes  principally  to  the  works 
of  Parsons  the  Jesuit.  Fortified  with  these,  in  June 
1753  he  solemnly  abjured  what  he  calls  the  errors  of 
heresy  and  immediately  announced  the  important 
event  to  his  father  in  a  very  laboured  epistle.  His 
father  regretted  the  change,  but  divulged  the  secret, 
and  thus  rendered  his  return  to  Magdalen  College 
impossible. 


His  father  v/as  now  advised  to  send  him  for  some 
time  to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was 
l)laced,  with  a  moderate  allowance,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  PaviUiard,  a  Calvinist  minister.     Mr.  Pavilliard 


and  splenetic  disposition  of  Giardini  were  his  bane  vi'as  instructed  to  reclaim  his  pupil  from  the  errors 
through  life.  He  spoke  well  of  few,  and  quarrelled  of  popery;  but  as  he  could  not  speak  Enghsh,  nor 
with  many  of  his  most  valuable  friends.  Nothing  Mr.  Gibbon  French,  some  time  elapsed  before  much 
but  his  very  superior  musical  talents  could  have  up-  conversation  of  any  kind  became  practicable.  When 
held  him  during  the  time  he  was  in  favour  with  the  their  mutual  industry  had  removed  this  obstacle, 
public.  Careless  of  his  own  interest,  and  inattentive  ;  Mr.  Pavilliard  first  secured  the  attention  and  attach- 
to  all  those  means  which  would  have  promoted  his  j  ment  of  his  pupil  by  kindness,  then  directed  his 
success  in  the  world,  he  at  length  sunk  under  mis-  studies  into  a  regular  plan,  and  placed  within  his 
fortunes  of  his  own  creating,  and  died  at  Moscow  at :  power  such  means  of  information  as  might  remove 
the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  weighed  down  by  i  the  errors  into  which  he  had  faUen.     This  judicious 


penury  and  distress. 


method  soon  proved  successful;  for  on  Christmas- 


GIBBON,  EDWARD,  a  distinguished  English  j  day  1754,  after  "  a  full  conviction,"  Mr.  Gibbon  re 
historian,  who  was  born  at  Putney  in  1737.  He  was  ,  ceived  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Lausanne  ; 
the  only  surviving  child  of  Edward  Gibbon,  a  gen-  j  and  here  it  was,  he  informs  us,  that  he  suspended 
tleman  of  independent  fortune,  and  was  so  delicate  :  his   religious    inquiries,  acquiescing    M^ih   implicit 

belief  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted 
by  the  general  consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
His  advantages  in  other  respects  were  so  im- 
portant during  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  that  here, 
for  the  first  time,  he  appears  to  have  commenced 
that  regular  process  of  instruction  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  his  future  impro\'ements.  His 
thirst  for  general  knowledge  returned,  and  while  he 
was  not  hindered  from  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  hi-s 
former  desultory  manner,  certain  hours  were  appro- 
priated for  regular  studies.  His  reading  had  now  a 
fixed  object,  and,  that  attained,  he  felt  the  value  of 


in  his  health  during  his  infancy  that  his  life  was 
frequently  despaired  of.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  but  his  infirm  health 
prevented  him  making  much  progress  in  the  classi- 
cal studies  of  the  school.  After  several  changes  of 
situation,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  the  object  of  me- 
dical care,  his  constitution  suddenly  acquired  firm- 
ness, and  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  remained  there  about 
fourteen  months,  a  period  which  he  characterizes  in 
his  Memoirs  as  most  unprofitably  spent,  and  his 
censure  of  that  university  is  very  strong  and  une 


quivocal.     At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  reading  became   the  acquisition,  and  became  more  reconciled  to  regu^ 
Biography.— Vol.  I.  3  F 
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larity  and  system.  He  opened  new  stores  of  learn- 
ing and  taste  by  acquirinu;  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  languages.  Of  this  proficiency, 
although  his  tutor  ought  not  to  he  robbed  of  his 
share  of  the  merit,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Gibbon's 
unwearied  industry  and  laudable  avidity  of  know- 
ledge were  at  this  time  unconmion,  and  bespoke  a 
mind  capable  of  the  highest  attainments,  and  de- 
serving of  the  highest  honours  within  the  compass 
of  literature. 

In  1758  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  live  years.  His  father  re- 
ceived him  with  more  kindness  than  he  expected,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  plan  of  his  education. 
lie  ])ublished  his  essay  on  literary  study  in  17Gl- 
Part  of  this  had  been  written  at  Lausanne,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  London.  He  consulted  Dr.  Maty, 
a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  judgment,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  publish  the  work;  but  this  he 
would  have  probably  delayed  for  some  time  had  not 
his  father  insisted  upon  it,  thinking  that  some  proof 
of  literary  talents  might  introduce  him  to  public 
notice.  The  design  of  this  essay  was  to  prove  that 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  exercised  and 
displayed  by  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  in  op- 
position to  D'Alembeit  and  others  of  the  French 
encyclopedists.  This  essay  accordingly  was  praised 
in  the  foreign  journals,  but  attracted  very  little 
notice  at  home,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  Of  its 
merits  he  s])eaks  in  his  Memoirs  with  a  mixture  of 
])raise  and  blame,  but  the  former  predominates,  and 
with  justice.  Had  the  French  language  been  then 
as  common  in  the  literary  world  as  it  is  now,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  production  from  a  young  man  would 
have  raised  very  high  expectations.  About  the  time 
when  this  essay  appeared,  Mr.  Gibbon  was  induced 
to  embrace  the  military  profession.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  south  battalion  of  the  Hamp- 
shire militia,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  endured 
"  a  wandering  life  of  military  servitude."  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  memoirs  of  a  hterary  character  are 
enlivened  by  an  incident  like  this.  Mr.  Gibbon,  as 
may  be  expected,  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  its  old 
liabits,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  unite  the  sol- 
dier and  the  scholar. 

He  snatched  some  hours  from  his  military  duties 
for  study,  and  upon  the  whole,  although  he  does 
not  look  back  with  much  pleasure  on  this  period  of 
his  life,  he  permits  the  reader  to  smile  at  the  advan- 
tages which  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  de^ 
rived  from  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers. 
At  the  peace  in  17G2-3  his  regiment  was  disbanded, 
and  he  resumed  his  studies.  In  17G4  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  after  having  studied  the  geography  and  an- 
cient history  of  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire  with 
such  attention  as  might  render  his  visit  profitable. 
Although  he  disclaims  that  enthusiasm  which  takes 
iire  at  every  novelty,  the  sight  of  Rome  appears  to 
have  conquered  his  ajiathy  and  at  once  fixed  the 
source  of  his  fame.  "  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  loth 
of  October,  1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  sing- 
ing vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (now  the  church 
of  the  Zoccolants,  or  Franciscan  friars)  that  the  idea 
of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city  first 
started  to  his  mind."  But  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1770  that  he  set  to  work  in 
earnest.  In  1770  the  first  volume  was  published, 
and  was  received  by  the  public  with  such  avidity 
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that  a  second  edition  in  June,  and  a  third  soon  after, 
were  scarcely  adequate  to  sup])ly  the  demand.     To 
use  his  own  language,  his  book  was  on  every  table, 
and   almost   on   every   toilette — the   historian    was 
crowned  by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day.     From 
the  ample  praises  of  Dr.    Robertson   and  of  Mr. 
Hume  he  appears  to  have  derived  more  stibstantial 
satisfaction.      Hume  anticipates  the  objections  that 
would  be  made  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chap- 
ters.   He  says,  "  Wlien  I  heard  of  your  undertaking 
(which  was  some  time  ago)  I  own  I  was  a  little  curi- 
ous to  see  how  you  would  extricate  yourself  from  the 
subject  of  your  two  last  chapters.     I  think  you  have 
observed  a  very  prudent  temperament ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to  give 
grounds  of  suspicion  against  you,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect that  a  clamour  will  arise.     This,  if  any  thing, 
will  retard  your  success  with  the  public ;  for  in  every 
other  respect  your  work  is  calculated  to  be  popular. 
But,  among  many  other  marks  of  decline,  the  pre- 
valence of  superstition  in  England  prognosticates  the 
fall  of  philosophy  and  decay  of  taste  ;  and  though 
nobody  be  more  capable  than  you  to  revive  them, 
you  will  probably  find  a  struggle  in  your  first  ad- 
vances."    Mr.  Gibbon's  reflections  on  this   subject 
in  his  Memoirs  are  not  very  inteUigible  unless  we 
consider  him  as  employing  irony.     He  aflPects  not  to 
have  believed  that  the  majority  of  English  readers 
were  so  fondly  attached  even  to  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  not  to  have  foreseen  that  the  pious  and 
the  prudent  would  feel,  or  affect  to  feel,  with  such 
exquisite  sensibility.     If  he  had  foreseen  all  this,  he 
condescends  to  inform  us  that  "  he  might  have  soft- 
ened the  two  invidious  chapters."     He  seems  to  re- 
joice that  "  if  the  voice  of  our  priests  was  clamorous 
and   bitter,   their   hands   were   disarmed   from   the 
power  of  persecution;"  and  adhered  to  the  resolution 
of  trusting  himself  and  his  writings  to  the  candour 
of  the  public  until  Mr.  Davis  of  Oxford   presumed 
to  attack,  "not  the  faith,  but  the  fidelity  of  the  histo- 
rian."  He  then  pubhshed  his  "Vindication,"  which, 
he  says,   "  expi'essive  of  less   anger  than  contempt, 
amused  for  a  while  the  busy  and  idle  metropolis." 
Of  his  other  antagonists  he  speaks  with  equal  con- 
tempt—  "A  victory  over  such  antagonists  was  a  suflH- 
cient  humiliation."     It  is  not,  however,  quite  cer- 
tain that  he  obtained  this  victory  ;  the  silence  of  an 
author  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  flight  of  a  warrior, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  contempt  which  Mr.  Gib- 
bon has  so  lavishly  poured  on  his  antagonists  in  his 
Memoirs  has  more  of  passionate  resentment  than 
of  conscious  superiority.     Of  his  first  resentment 
and   his  last  feelings  he   thus  speaks  : — "  Let   me 
frankly  own  that  I  was  startled  at  the  first  discharge 
of  ecclesiastical  ordnance;  but,  as  soon  as  I  foimd 
that  this  empty  noise  was  mischievous  only  in  the 
intention,  my  fear  was  converted  into  indignation ; 
and  every  feeling  of  indignation  or  curiosity  has  long 
since  subsided  into  pure  and  placid  indifference." 

The  prosecution  of  his  history  was  for  some  time 
checked  by  an  employment  of  a  diflEierent  nature,  but 
for  which  his  talents  were  thought  preferable  to  that 
of  any  ^vriter  connected  with  the  administration.  At 
the  request  of  the  minister  of  state  he  was  induced 
to  answer  a  manifesto  which  the  French  court  had 
issued  against  Britain,  preparatory  to  war.  This  Mr. 
Gibbon  ably  accomplished  in  a  "  Alemoire  Justifica- 
tif,"  composed  in  French,  which  was  delivered  as  a 
state  paper  to  the  courts  of  Europe.   For  this  service 
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he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of 
trade  and  phmtations,  a  place  worth  about  700/.  or 
800/.  a  year,  the  duties  of  which  were  not  very- 
arduous. 

In  A])ril  17S1  he  published  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  his  history,  which  e.\:cited  as  much  atten- 
tion, although  less  controversy,  than  his  first  volume. 
On  the  retirement  of  Lord  North's  administration 
he  lost  his  appointment  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
board  of  trade,  and  immediately  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  retiring  to  his  favourite  retreat  at  Lausanne, 
which  plan  he  put  in  execution  in  1783;  and  becom- 
ing joint  possessor  with  his  friend  Deyverdun  of  a 
handsome  house,  he  commenced  a  mode  of  living 
happily  compounded  of  the  man  of  letters  and  the 
gentleman  of  easy  fortune. 

He  remained  at  Lausanne  about  a  year  before  he 
resumed  his  history,  which  he  concluded  in  17S7. 
This  event  is  recorded  by  him  in  language  per- 
sonally characteristic  : — "  I  have  presumed  to  mark 
the  moment  of  conception  :  I  shall  now  commemo- 
rate the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance.  It  was  on  the 
day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in 
my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  se- 
veral turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias, 
which  commands  a  jirospect  of  the  country,  the  lake, 
and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky 
was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  reco- 
very of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment 
of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and 
a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an 
old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever 
might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the  life  of 
the  historian  might  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will 
add  two  facts,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the 
composition  of  six,  or  at  least  of  five  quartos  : — My 
rough  manuscript,  without  any  intermediate  copy, 
has  been  sent  to  press ;  and,  secondly,  not  a  sheet 
has  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes  excepting  those 
of  the  author  and  the  printer ;  the  faults  and  merits 
are  exclusively  my  own." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  life  was  that  of  a 
private  gentleman.  The  storms  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, which  he  regarded  from  the  first  with  extreme 
fear  and  aversion,  gradually  lessened  his  attachment 
to  Lausanne ;  but  his  return  to  England  was  hast- 
ened by  his  anxiety  to  sympathize  with  his  friend 
Lord  Sheffield  under  domestic  calamity.  He  left 
Lausanne  in  May  1793,  and  arrived  in  June  at  Lord 
Sheffield's  house  in  Downing  Street,  and  soon  after 
settled  for  the  summer  with  that  nobleman  at  Shef- 
field Place.  In  October  he  went  to  Bath  to  pay  a 
visit  of  affection  to  Mrs.  Gibbon,  the  widow  of  his 
father,  and  to  Althorp,  the  seat  of  Lord  Spenser, 
from  which  he  returned  to  London,  and  for  the  first 
time  avowed  to  his  friend  Lord  Sheffield,  by  letter, 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  his  health,  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed  from  every  human  being,  except 
a  servant,  although  it  was  a  complaint  of  about 
thirty-three  years'  standing.  This  was  originally  a 
rupture,  and  now  required  immediate  chirurgical  aid. 
He  died  on  the  l6th  of  January,  1794,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

GIBBONS,.EDWARD,  a  distinguished  professor 


of  music  at  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge.  In  1C04 
he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  rebeUion  he  fiu-nished  the 
king  with  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
act  of  loyalty  he  was  afterwards  very  severely  treated 
by  those  in  })ower,  who  deprived  him  of  a  consider- 
able estate  ;  and,  though  at  that  time  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  and  three  grandchildren  whom 
he  maintained  were  actually  turned  out  of  their  home. 
He  was  musical  preceptor  to  J.Iatthew  Locke,  and 
Anthony  Wood  says  that  several  of  his  compositions 
were  deposited  in  the  music  school  at  Oxford. 

GIBBONS.  ORLANDO,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated English imusicians  of  his  time,  who  was  i)orn 
in  the  year  1583.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1622 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Three  years  after  this,  being 
ordered  to  go  to  Canterljury  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  marriage  solemnity  between  Kinjr 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  of  France,  for  which  he  had 
composed  the  music,  he  was  seized  with  the  small- 
pox, and  died  there  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city.  In 
1612  he  published  "Madrigals  in  Four  Parts,  for 
Voices  and  Viols  ;"  but  the  most  excellent  of  his 
works  are  his  compositions  for  the  church,  namely, 
his  services  and  anthems,  of  which  there  are  many 
extant  in  the  cathedral  books.  His  anthem  of  "  Ho- 
sanna"  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  for  com- 
position in  the  church  style  now  to  be  found.  He 
composed  the  airs  to  the  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the 
Church,  translated  by  George  Withers,"  and  some 
of  his  lessons  for  the  virginal  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  entitled  "  Parthenia."  The  compositions 
of  Orlando  Gibbons  are  for  the  most  part  truly 
excellent,  and  the  study  of  them  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  The  characteristics  of  his 
music  are  fine  harmony,  unaffected  simplicity,  and  an 
almost  unexampled  grandeur.  For  choice  of  subjects, 
for  skill  in  the  management  of  them,  and  for  flow  of 
melody  in  all  the  parts,  this  great  master  was  inferior 
to  none  of  his  contemporaries,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  most  of  them.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

GIBBONS,  GRINLING,  an  eminent  Enghsh 
sculptor,  who  was  born  in  London  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  works  under  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  mentions  with 
evident  satisfaction  his  first  meeting  with  this  clever 
artist,  who  at  that  period  did  not  rank  very  high  in 
his  profession.  He  says,  "  This  day  I  first  ac- 
quainted his  Ma'y  with  that  incomparable  young 
man  Gibbon,  whom  I  had  lately  met  with  in  an 
obscure  place  by  meer  accident  as  I  was  walking 
neere  a  poore  solitary  thatched  house  in  a  field  in  our 
parish,  nere  Says  Court.  I  foimd  him  shut  in,  but 
looking  in  at  the  window  I  perceiv'd  him  carving 
that  large  cartoon  or  crucifix  of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of 
which  I  had  myselfe  brought  from  Venice,  where  the 
original  painting  remaines.  I  asked  if  I  might  enter; 
he  open'd  the  door  civilly  to  me,  and  I  saw  him 
about  such  a  work  as  for  y*  curiosity  of  handling, 
drawing,  and  studious  exactnesse,  I  never  had  before 
scene  in  all  my  travells.  I  questioned  him  why  he 
worked  in  such  an  obscure  and  lonesome  place  ;  he 
told  me  it  v.as  that  he  might  apply  himselfe  to  his 
profession  without  interruption,  and  wondred  not  a 
little  how  I  had  found  hira  out.     I  asked  if  he  was 
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unwillini?  to  lie  made  knowne  to  some  greate  man, 
for  that  I  believed  it  might  turn  to  his  jirotit ;  he  an- 
swer'd  he  was  vet  but  a  beginner,  but  would  not  be 
sorry  to  sell  off  that  peice.  On  demanding  the  price, 
he  said  100/.  In  good  earnest  the  very  frame  was 
worth  the  money,  there  being  nothing  in  nature  so 
tender  and  dehcate  as  the  flowers  and  festoons  about 
it,  and  yet  the  worke  was  very  strong  ;  in  the  peice 
were  more  than  100  figures  of  men,  &c.  I  found  he 
was  likewise  musical,  and  very  ci-\-il,  sober,  and  dis- 
creete  in  his  discourse.  There  was  onely  an  old 
woman  in  the  house.  So  desiring  leave  to  visite 
him  sometimes,  I  went  away. 

"  Of  this  yovmg  artist,  and  the  manner  of  finding 
him  out,  I  acquainted  the  king,  and  begg'd  that  he 
would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  and  his  worke  to 
Whitehall,  for  that  I  would  adventure  my  reputation 
with  his  ma'>'  that  he  had  never  seene  any  thing  ap- 
proach it,  and  that  he  would  be  exceedingly  pleased, 
and  employ  him.  The  king  said  he  would  himselfe 
go  see  him." 

From  that  period  he  rose  rapidly,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  ornamenting  of  several  of  the  most 
splendid  Enghsh  edifices.  The  font  in  St.  James's 
Church,  Westminster,  the  archbishop's  throne  in 
Canterbury  cathedral,  and  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Windsor,  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  liis 
works.     His  death  took  place  in  1721. 

GIBBONS,  CHRISTOPHER.— This  clever  mu- 
sician was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  Gibbons, 
and  was  from  his  childhood  educated  to  the  profes- 
sion of  music  imder  his  uncle,  EUis  Gibbons,  organist 
of  Bristol.  He  had  been  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  II.,  organist  in  private  to  his  majesty,  and 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  king  had  so 
great  a  partiality  for  this  musician  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  him  a  personal  recommendation  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  requesting  that  he  might  be 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music.  This  he 
was  in  consequence  honoured  with  in  1664,  Gib- 
bons was  more  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  playing  the 
organ  than  for  his  compositions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  of  his  anthems  extant,  though  we  know 
of  none  that  have  been  less  printed  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
he  assisted  in  the  work  entitled  "  Cantica  Sacra," 
containing  English  and  Latin  hymns  and  anthems, 
published  in  1674.     He  died  in  the  year  1676. 

GIBBS,  JOHN. — This  extraordinary  individual 
rendered  himself  as  celebrated  by  his  piracies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  as  Paul  Jones  did 
at  the  close  of  the  last.  He  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  of  religious  and  wealthy  parents  ;  and,  after 
having  received  a  hberal  education,  this  daring  spirit 
was  apprenticed  to  the  sea.  Through  various  adven- 
tures he  is  first  recognised  as  commencing  a  career 
of  piracy  in  a  privateer  cruising  out  of  Buenos  Ayres 
— one  of  those  numberless  marauders  who,  since 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  States,  have  roamed  over  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  indiscriminate  robbery 
and  murder.  In  this  privateer  he  first  distinguished 
himself  by  heading  a  mutiny  against  the  officers  of 
the  vessel,  which  proved  successful ;  the  officers  were 
landed  upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  Gibbs  assum- 
ing the  command,  stood  out  to  sea  to  commence  his 
terrific  career.  After  proceeding  for  some  time  in 
merely  detaining  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
them  of  their  valuables,  his  crew  grew  weary  of  these 
incomplete  operations,  and,  consisting  for  the  most 


part  of  Spaniards,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  as  dead 
men  can  carry  no  tales,  thenceforth  no  quarter 
should  be  shown,  and  the  vessel  now  hoisted  the 
black  flag  of  the  pirate.  In  the  course  of  four  years, 
during  which  this  vessel  infested  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  thirteen  merchant  vessels  were 
boarded,  captured,  and  all  on  board  indiscriminately 
slaughtered,  Gibbs  himself  having  been  present  at 
the  murder  of  400  human  beings.  The  vessels  and 
cargoes  were  regularly  carried  to  Cape  Antonio,  a 
piratical  station  upon  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  the  merchandise  being  thence 
transmitted  by  coasting  vessels  to  the  harbour  of 
Havannah,  to  agents  in  correspondence  with  the 
pirates,  from  whom  were  received  in  return  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  other  supplies. 

At  Cape  Antonio  was  a  regular  encampment  and 
a  battery  mounting  four  guns ;  and  during  four 
years,  owing  to  the  supineness  of  the  authorities  of 
Cuba,  these  desperadoes  reigned  without  disturbance 
at  that  extremity  of  the  island.  During  this  period 
their  correspondence  with  the  Havannah  and  other 
stations  enabled  the  pirates  to  elude  the  cruisers  of 
England  and  America ;  and  Gibbs  appears  to  have 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  Havannah,  where  his 
fine  manners  and  dashing  expenditure  brought  him 
into  the  society  of  the  officers  of  the  vessels  of  war, 
from  whom  he  frequently  learned  the  track  of  their 
ensuing  voyages  in  search  of  piratical  vessels.  It  is 
also  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted  that  regulations 
should  e.xist  in  our  naval  service,  which,  by  confer- 
ring upon  the  officers  of  our  vessels  the  immense 
gains  arising  from  the  transportation  of  specie,  con- 
tribute to  divert  them  from  the  active  duties  of 
watching  these  piratical  seas  so  fatal  to  our  commerce ; 
and  at  this  period  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  of 
war  in  the  service  of  England  and  America  were 
busily  engaged  in  carrying  gold  and  silver  across  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  whilst  the  pirates  of  Cuba  were 
ravaging  the  seas. 

Amongst  the  adventures  of  Gibbs  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  this  period  was  the  follo^^nng  most  melan- 
choly and  truly  dramatic  occurrence.  A  large  ship 
bound  from  Curacoa  to  Holland  was  intercepted  and 
captured  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  crew  and 
a  number  of  passengers,  in  all  twenty-eight  persons, 
were  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Amongst 
the  passengers  was  the  family  of  a  Dutch  gentleman 
returning  to  Holland,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife, 
servants,  and  an  only  daughter,  a  young  lady  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  After  witnessing  the 
slaughter  of  her  parents,  the  unfortunate  girl  fell 
upon  her  knees  to  the  captain  of  the  pirates,  and  en- 
treated him  to  save  her  from  destruction  in  a  man- 
ner so  moving  that,  at  the  hazard  of  endangering 
his  own  life  from  the  jealousy  of  his  ruffian  asso- 
ciates, Gibbs  undertook  to  presers'e  her,  and  she  was 
carried  off  to  the  encampment  at  Cape  Antonio.  Here 
this  miserable  female  lived  for  six  weeks  amongst 
these  ferocious  monsters,  in  a  course  of  life  unutter- 
ably dreadful,  and  to  aU  the  horrors  of  remembrance 
of  her  murdered  parents,  her  own  desolation  and 
hopelessness  of  ever  regaining  her  home  and  coun- 
try, was  added  the  perpetual  dread  of  death  from 
men  whose  ])olicy  it  was  to  allow  no  human  witness 
to  escape.  Frequent  dissensions  respecting  her  arose 
amongst  the  pirates,  and  upon  one  occasion  her 
brains  were  about  to  be  dashed  out  with  the  handle 
of  a  pump  by  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  gang. 
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to  prevent  which  Gibbs  was  compelled  to  shoot  the 
ruffian  dead  upon  the  spot.  At  length  so  alarming 
were  the  consequences  of  preserving  her  that  a 
council  of  war  was  held  upon  her  fate,  when  Gibbs 
was  compelled  to  consent  to  her  destruction  ;  where- 
upon this  miserable  lady  was  carried  oft'  by  poison — 
a  dreadful  termination  of  an  agonizing  life.  Her 
melancholy  end  was  declared  by  Gibbs  to  have  caused 
hira  more  horror  than  all  the  atrocities  of  his  san- 
guinary life ;  it  is  the  one  redeeming  circumstance 
in  his  history,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  brutal  asso- 
ciates all  natural  affection  was  not  banished  from  his 
breast ;  and  his  perserering  eff"orts  to  preserve  tlie 
life  of  this  unfortunate  female  form  the  one  bright 
spot  in  his  dark  career. 

After  various  adventures,  and  many  times  being 
closely  pursued  by  vessels  of  war,  the  pirate  was  at 
length  encountered  by  the  United  States  brig  En- 
terprise, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kearney; 
and  the  retreat  to  the  port  being  now  cut  ofl",  the 
vessel  was  abandoned,  and  the  pirates,  escaping  in 
boats  to  the  shore,  defended  themselves  for  some 
hours  behind  the  four- gun  battery;  but  this  being 
eventually  carried,  the  gang  were  thus  dispersed  into 
the  woods  and  to  the  various  harbours  of  the  island. 
Here  Gibbs  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  his  accu- 
mulated share  of  the  booty  of  the  various  expedi- 
tions ;  and  with  this  sum  he  now  embarked  for  Eng- 
land from  the  harbour  of  Havannah,  determined,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  to  banish  the 
remembrance  of  its  criminal  acquisition.  But  this 
was  in  vain ;  conscience  haunted  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  of  sensuality,  'and,  sinking  into  habits  of 
drunkenness  and  waste,  he  found  himself  at  length 
in  circumstances  of  poverty  in  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
Compelled  again  to  resume  his  profession  of  the  sea, 
but  determined  to  return  to  his  lawless  pursuits, 
Gibbs  appears  to  have  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  and 
thence  to  the  city  of  Algiers,  with  the  intention  of 
oftering  his  services  to  the  dey,  then  engaged  in  war 
against  the  French ;  but  findmg  the  harbour  so 
closely  invested  by  the  fleets  of  France  that  no  en- 
trance could  possibly  be  effected,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and,  returning  to  Gibraltar, 
sailed  thence  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  in  America. 
Here  his  poverty  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  en- 
gage as  a  seaman  in  the  brig  Vineyard,  bound  to 
Philadelphia;  and  in  this  voyage  were  perpetrated 
the  murders  which  terminated  his  career  of  crime. 

When  at  sea  it  became  known  to  Gibbs  and  his 
fellow  seamen  that  amongst  the  cargo  of  the  brig 
was  the  sum  of  50,000  dollars,  in  boxes  of  spe- 
cie consigned  to  Mr.  Stephen  Gerard,  the  wealthy 
banker  of  Philadelphia,  whose  recent  decease  and 
magnificent  donations  to  the  public  institutions  of 
Pennsylvania  are  well  known  in  this  country.  To 
secure  this  treasure,  with  the  vessel  and  cargo,  by 
the  murder  of  the  officers,  was  now  determined  upon  ; 
and  the  conspirators,  of  whom  Gibbs,  with  a  youth 
and  the  mulatto  steward  of  the  vessel,  were  the  prin- 
cipals, proceeded  upon  a  certain  night  to  the  quarter- 
deck, where  stood  the  captain,  who  was  brought 
down  by  the  blow  of  a  pump  handle,  and  imme- 
diately, whilst  still  alive,  thrown  into  the  sea.  De- 
scending to  the  cabin  the  mate  was  there  murdered 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  mutineers  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  vessel.  Gibbs  assuming  the  com- 
mand, and  steering  to  the  north,  from  ignorance  of 
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the  true  ])Osition  of  the  ves.sel  at  that  time,  it  appears 
that  in  the  following  night  the  brig  went  ashore  uj)on 
Long  Island,  at  a  point  distant  about  nine  miles  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  now  became  necessary  to 
al)andon  the  vessel,  and  the  50,000  dollars  being  se- 
cured, the  party  descended  to  the  boats,  and  stood 
towards  the  shore ;  a  rough  sea  rising,  however, 
at  the  time,  compelled  them  to  throw  overboard 
boxes  containing  35,000  dollars,  and  a  landing  was 
with  difficulty  etFected  with  the  remaining  15,000. 
This  amount  the  pirates  buried  in  the  sand  upon  the 
beach,  and,  proceeding  to  a  neighbouring  tavern, 
were  soon  immersed  in  those  scenes  of  debauchery 
always  attendant  upon  a  life  of  crime.  Here  one  of 
the  party,  whose  participation  in  the  mutiny  and 
murder  had  been  compulsory  and  unwilling,  revealed 
the  particulars  of  the  deed,  whereupon  the  whole 
party  were  apprehended,  conveyed  to  New  York,  and 
committed  to  prison.  In  the  month  of  June  1835 
they  were  tried,  when  Gibbs,  with  the  youth  and 
the  mulatto  steward,  being  convicted  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  their  associates,  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  upon  Long  Island,  near  the  scene  of 
their  landing  from  the  brig.  The  particulars  of  this 
narrative  are  from  the  confessions  of  Gibbs  previous 
to  his  death ;  and  an  important  document  is  said  to 
have  been  furnished  by  him,  containing  the  names 
of  many  of  his  former  associates  in  his  career  of 
piracy,  from  which  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  island  of  Cuba  had  been 
for  years  connected  with  piratical  adventurers. 

GIBBS,  SIR  VICARY.— This  distinguished  law- 
yer was  born  in  1750,  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  On  leaving  that  university, 
which  it  was  afterwards  his  good  fortune  to  repre- 
sent in  parliament,  he  came  to  London  and  entered 
himself  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  He  did  not 
however  acquire  any  degree  of  celebrity  as  a  lawyer 
until  the  state  trials  in  1794.  On  that  occasion  he 
was  selected  as  the  colleague  of  a  very  popular 
pleader,  and  having  obtained  an  acquittal  for  Mr. 
Hardy,  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Tooke  was  contemplated 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  two  able  speeches  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Gibbs  on  those  occasions  were  soon 
after  published.  The  latter  of  his  two  clients  al- 
ways spoke  of  his  counsel  with  high  respect,  and 
was  accustomed  to  add,  "  that  when  he  undertook 
this  cause,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  details  of 
the,  common  law,  but  that  he  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and  soon  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of  profi- 
ciency." 

Such  was  the  ability  of  the  defence,  as  conducted 
by  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  from  this  moment  his  practice 
increased,  and  his  rise  became  certain.  Having 
hitherto  pleaded  under  a  stuff  gown,  his  majesty's 
ministers,  considering  his  growing  talents  as  an  ac- 
quisition not  be  omitted,  immediately  presented  hira 
with  a  silk  one.  Being  now  a  king's  counsel,  the 
career  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  if  not  rapid,  was 
at  least  brilliant,  for  he  soon  obtained  the  high  and  re- 
spectable office  of  chief  justice  of  Chester.  In  ISO 5 
he  was  knighted  on  becoming  solicitor  general.  At 
length,  in  1807  he  was  called  on  to  fill  the  important 
station  of  attorney-general— an  office,  indeed,  beset 
with  cares, and  abounding  with  difficulties,  but  which 
placed  him  high  in  his  professional  avocations,  and 
was  then,  as  now,  accompanied  with  an  income,  aris- 
ing from  fees,  briefs,  and  emoluments,  that  renders  it 
inferior  in  this  point  of  view  to  the  woolsack  alone. 
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Finally,  in  IS  13,  Sir  Vicary  M^as  elevated  to  the 
bench ;  but  premature  age  and  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  from  holding?  the  office  of  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  more  than  a  very  few  years. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  always  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion, more  especially  on  legal  questions.  But  he 
did  not  possess  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is 
alone  popular  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  As  a  pleader, 
he  was  candid  in  his  opinions,  profound  in  his  legal 
knowledge;  and  as  he  excelled  in  a  reply,  so  on 
those  occasions  he  generally  was  sarcastic  and  acri- 
monious. As  he  sometimes  assumed  more  than 
ordinary  consequence,  this  gave  rise  to  a  severe 
reprimand  on  the  part  of  a  brother  advocate,  who 
told  him,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  that  he 
"  bestrode  the  bar  like  a  Colossus."  As  a  judge, 
the  conduct  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  be- 
yond suspicion;  equal-handed  justice  was  always  to 
be  met  with  at  his  tribunal.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  died 
at  his  house  in  Russell  Square  on  the  Mb  of  February, 
1820,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  at  Hayes  in  Kent, 

GIBSON,  EDMUND,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  who 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Westmorland  in  1669, 
and  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He 
had  an  early  and  strong  inclination  to  search  into 
the  antiquities  of  his  country ;  and  having  laid  a  ne- 
cessary foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  its  original 
languages,  he  applied  himself  to  them  for  some  years 
with  great  diligence,  which  produced  his  edition  of 
Camden's  "  Britannia,"  and  other  works,  noticed 
hereafter ;  and  he  concluded  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing with  "  Reliquice  Spelmannianae,  or  the  Posthu- 
mous Works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to 
the  Laws  and  Antiquities  of  England,"  which,  with 
a  life  of  the  author,  he  published  at  Oxford  in 
169S.  This  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  probably  about  that 
time  he  was  taken  as  domestic  chaplain  into  the 
archbishop's  family  :  nor  was  it  long  after  that  we 
find  him  both  rector  of  Lambeth  and  archdeacon  of 
Surrey.  In  1713  appeared  his  "  Codex,"  which  is 
still  much  admired. 

Tenison  dying  in  1715,  Wake,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
succeeded  him,  and  Gibson  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Lincoln.  After  this  advancement  he  went  on  in- 
defatigably  in  defence  of  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Robinson  in  1720  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
London.  Gibson's  talents  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  particular  duties  of  this  important 
station,  upon  the  right  management  of  which  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  of  the  nation  so  much  depend.  He 
had  a  particular  turn  for  business,' which  he  happily 
transacted  by  means  of  a  most  e.xact  method  that  he 
used  on  all  occasions  ;  and  this  he  pursued  with  great 
advantage,  not  only  in  the  ati'airs  of  his  own  diocese 
in  England,  which  he  governed  with  the  most  precise 
regularity,  but  in  promoting  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church  of  England  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  ministry  at  this  time  were  so  sensible  of  his  great 
abilities  in  transacting  business  that  there  was  com- 
mitted to  him  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  ministry  for 
several  years  ;  and  almost  every  thing  that  concerned 
the  church  was  in  a  great  measure  left  to  his  care. 
He  died  after  a  painful  illpess  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1748,  with  great  Christian  fortitude. 


GIBSON,  RICHARD,  an  English  portrait  painter 
of  considerable  eminence,  who  in  point  of  stature 
was  only  a  dwarf,  being  but  three  feet  ten  inches  in 
height.  He  was  originally  a  page  to  a  lady  residing 
at  Mortlake,  who,  obsernng  his  genius  for  painting,, 
had  him  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  that  art.  He 
devoted  himself  to  Sir  Peter  Lely's  stjde,  and  copied 
his  pictures  to  admiration,  especially  his  portraits  ; 
his  paintings  in  water-colours  were  also  esteemed. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  I.,  who  made 
him  his  page  of  the  back-stair«  ;  and  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  instruct  in  drawing  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne  when  they  were  princesses.  He  married  a  lady 
who  was  also  a  dwarf;  on  which  occasion  King 
Charles  I.  honoured  their  marriage  with  his  pre- 
sence, and  gave  away  the  bride.  Waller  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  occasion,  entitled  "  The  Marriage  of 
the  Dwarfs,"  in  which  are  these  hues  : — 

"  Design  or  chance  make  others  wive. 
But  nature  did  this  match  contrive ; 
Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 
As  she  denied  her  little  bed 
To  him,  for  whom  Heav'n  seem'd  to  frame 
Aud  measure  out  this  only  dame." 

Mr.  Fen  ton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  obsen'es 
that  he  had  seen  this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  and  that  they  were  of  an  equal  stature,  each 
being  three  feet  ten  inches  high.  However,  they  had 
several  children.  But  what  nature  denied  this  cou- 
ple in  stature  she  gave  them  in  length  of  days,  for 
Mr.  Gibson  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  wife,  who  survived  him  nearly  twenty  years, 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

GIFFORD,  JOHN.— Tlie  real  name  of  this  well- 
known  historical  and  biographical  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Richards  Green,  and  he  was  born  about 
1758.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  1775,  but,  having 
expended  all  his  property  in  a  very  extravagant  ca- 
reer, he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France 
shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  perhaps  at  this  period 
that,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  concealment,  he 
changed  his  original  name  Richards  Green  for  that 
of  John  Gilford,  which  he  retained  ever  after. 

Having  repaired  to  Flanders,  he  settled  in  the  city 
of  Lisle,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  afterwards  appears  to  have  returned  to  England 
for  a  short  time ;  and  thence,  after  crossing  the 
channel  a  second  time,  to  have  repaired  to  Normandy. 
He  now  took  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  his  time 
was  profitably  occupied  in  rendering  himself  well 
acquainted  with  French  literature.  This  exile  proved 
advantageous  in  many  points  of  view,  for  he  laid  in 
a  fund  of  information  which  proved  highly  serviceable 
to  him  in  future.  It  was  during  this  period  indeed 
that  he  became  an  adept  in  French  history,  by  the 
perusal  of  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the  other  annalists 
of  that  nation.  This  afterwards  enabled  him  to  com- 
pile a  work  of  the  same  kind,  some  years  after,  when 
he  had  again  returned  to  England. 

Mr.  Gifford  returned  to  this  country  in  1788,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  the  parish  of  Stepney. 
Here  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  henceforth  applied  all  his  time  and  talents  to 
pursuits  of  this  kind.  The  materials  for  the  first 
work  which  he  published  were  collected  in  the  king- 
dom he  had  just  left.  The  occurrences  of  1789  had 
rendered  every  thing  concerning  France  of  great  im- 
portance.    It  became  desirable  and  even  necessarj' 
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for  those  who  witnessed  the  origin  and  progress  of 
tlie  revohition  to  become  ac([uainted  with  antecedent 
events,  to  read  the  annals  of  the  civil  wars,  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  led  to  the 
famous  league,  and  the  disturbances  in  the  time  of 
the  Fronde.  The  exploits  of  the  famous  provost  of 
Paris  had  now  fovmd  a  parallel  in  modern  events, 
but  there  was  no  Richelieu  on  the  side  of  the  crown 
to  bear  down  all  resistance  to  royal  authority,  to 
overwhelm  the  Protestants  »  second  time,  and  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  despotism  anew.  The  epoch,  in- 
deed, was  exceedingly  favourable  to  Mr.  GitFord, 
who  commenced  his  labours  at  a  period  when  all 
the  sovereigns  on  the  continent  and  all  the  emigrant 
nobility  of  France  implored  our  assistance,  and  he 
did  not  finish  them  until  we  ourselves  had  engaged 
as  principals  in  the  revolutionary  contest. 

The  zeal  and  writings  of  Mr.  Gitfbrd  on  this  oc- 
casion at  length  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
ministers.  His  pen  was  found  to  be  keen  and  ser- 
viceable ;  he  himself  was  always  among  the  first  to 
advocate  their  measures,  on  one  hand,  while  he  rode 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle,  and  hewed  down 
their  political  adversaries  on  the  other. 

To  combat  Paine  with  his  own  arms,  Mr.  GifFord 
now  published  "  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land," to  which  he  annexed  "  An  Abstract  of  Paine's 
Life  and  Writings."  This  was  published  in  1792, 
and  circulated  every  where.  As  his  assertions  were 
bold,  his  language  bitter,  and  his  zeal  warm,  and 
even  fiery,  he  had  a  number  of  readers  and  admirers  ; 
and  doubtless  found  his  advantage  in  the  air  of  sin- 
cerity and  enthusiasm  infused  into  his  writings.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  press  at  this  period 
was  hostile  to  ministers,  and  that  the  speeches 
of  the  Opposition  in  parliament,  together  with  the 
books  and  pamphlets  then  in  circulation,  had  pro- 
duced considerable  effect  on  the  public  mind. 

When  war  was  declared  with  France  his  writings 
assumed  a  still  fiercer  aspect.  He  termed  all  those 
who  considered  themselves  merely  as  advocates  for 
Gallic  liberty  traitors  and  upholders  of  sedition,  j 
while  the  French  nation  was  denominated  "  our  com- 1 
mon  and  hereditary  enemies."  Soon  after  this  he  | 
attacked  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Honourable  , 
Thomas  Erskine  on  account  of  their  doubts  relative 
to  the  justice  of  the  contest  on  our  part  with  no  in- 
considerable degree  of  asperity.  He  lived  long 
enough  however  to  see  the  one  an  ambassador  to 
France  and  the  other  a  peer  of  parliament  and  chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain,  and  that  too  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  very  war.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  he  wanting  in  his  partiality  to  the  French  emi- 
grants, whom  he  considered  as  so  many  gallant  and 
unfortunate  men  who  had  been  sacrificed  on  account 
of  their  attachment  to  their  God  and  their  loyalty 
to  their  king.  He  was  accordingly  induced  to  trans- 
late the  celebrated  pamphlet  written  by  Lally  Tol- 
lendal  in  their  vindication,  while  he  tried  to  over- 
whelm their  enemies,  both  here  and  in  France,  by 
an  English  version  of  General  Danican's  little  volume 
entitled  "The  Banditti  Unmasked."  To  support 
the  government  at  home  by  an  address  in  praise  of 
the  "loyal  associations"  was  the  next  object  of 
Mr.  Gifford's  zeal,  and  no  fewer  than  100,000  copies 
were  published  ;  as  these  were  at  first,  in  no  great 
favour  with  the  people,  and  their  chairman  was  af- 
terwards prosecuted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  ]ibel,  his  praise  was  considered  as  well  timed,  and 
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his   panegyrics  quoted   by   his   admirers   with  ap- 
plause. 

In  179(5  Mr.  Gifford  undertook  the  management, 
of  two  newspapers  ;  the  one  a  morning,  the  other  an 
evening  one  ;  and  on  the  cessation  of  the  "  Anti- 
Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,"  in  1798,  he  esta- 
blished the  "  Anti-Jacobin  Review."  The  last,  and 
perhaps  his  most  important  work,  was  "The  Political 
Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  includ- 
ing some  Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived." 
This  first  appeared  in  a  quarto  size,  but  on  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition  it  assumed  the 
octavo  form  with  a  dedication  to  Earl.  Spenser,  who 
had  held  a  high  office  under  that  minister.  To 
Mr.  Pitt  Mr.  John  GitFord  was  indeed  greatly  in- 
debted. His  labours  in  the  political  vineyard  first 
recommended  him  to  his  notice,  and  he  at  length 
obtained  an  office  in  the  magistracy,  which,  if  it  did 
not  produce  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  yet  assured  a  cer- 
tain and  respectable  income.  He  continued  in  the 
performance  of  his  magisterial  duties  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1818. 

GIFFORD,  WILLIAM.— The  history  of  modern 
literature  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  this  individual.  Originally  placed  in  the 
humblest  %valk  of  life,  he  raised  himself  to  the  rank 
of  arbiter  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  land  that  gave 
him  birth.  As,  however,  Mr.  Gifford  was  the  chroni- 
cler of  the  early  events  of  his  own  life,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present  it  to  our  readers  as  the 
memoir  apjieared  in  the  translation  of  Juvenal, 
published  in  1802. 

"  I  know  but  little  of  my  family,  and  that  little  is 
not  very  precise.  My  great-grandfather  (the  most 
remote  of  it  that  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  men- 
tioned) possessed  considerable  property  at  Hals- 
worthy,  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashbur- 
ton;  but  whether  acquired  or  inherited  I  never 
thought  of  asking,  and  do  not  know.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  native  of  Devonshire,  for  there  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life;  spent  them,  too,  in  some  sort 
of  consideration,  for  Mr.  T.  (a  very  respectable 
surgeon  at  Ashburton)  loved  to  repeat  to  me,  when 
I  first  grew  into  notice,  that  he  had  frequently 
hunted  with  his  hounds.  My  grandfather  was  on 
ill  terms  with  him;  I  believe  not  without  sufficient 
reason,  for  he  was  extravagant  and  dissipated.  My 
father  never  mentioned  his  name,  but  my  mother 
would  sometimes  tell  me  that  he  had  i-uined  the 
family.  That  he  spent  much  I  know;  but  I  am  in- 
chned  to  think  that  his  undutiful  conduct  occasioned 
my  great-grandfather  to  bequeath  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty from  him. 

"  My  father,  I  fear,  revenged,  in  some  measure, 
the  cause  of  my  great-grandfather.  He  was,  as  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say,  'a  very  wild  young  man, 
who  could  be  kept  to  nothing.'  He  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Exeter,  from  which  he  made  his 
escape,  and  entered  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He 
was  soon  reclaimed  from  his  situation  by  my  gi-and- 
father,  and  left  his  school  a  second  time  to  wander 
in  some  vagabond  society.  He  was  now  probably 
given  up,  for  he  was,  on  his  return  from  this  notable 
adventure,  reduced  to  article  himself  to  a  plumber 
and  glazier,  with  whom  he  luckily  staid  long  enough 
to  learn  the  business.  I  suppose  his  father  was  now 
dead,  for  he  became  possessed  of  two  small  estates, 
married  my  mother  (the  daughter  of  a  carpenter  at 
Ashburton),  and  thought  himself  rich  enough  to  set 
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up  for  himself,  ^^hich  lie  did  with  some  credit  at 
South  Molton.  Why  he  chose  to  fix  there  I  never 
inquired  ;  but  I  learned  from  my  mother  that  after  a 
residence  of  four  or  five  years  he  was  again  thought- 
less enough  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  frolic,  which 
drove  him  once  more  to  sea.  This  was  an  attempt 
to  excite  a  riot  in  a  ^lethodist  chapel ;  for  which 
his  companions  were  prosecuted,  and  he  fled,  as  I 
have  mentioned.  My  father  was  a  good  seaman, 
and  was  soon  made  second  in  command  in  the  Lyon, 
a  large  armed  transport  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, while  my  mother  (then  with  child  of  me) 
Returned  to  her  native  place,  Ashburton,  where  I 
was  born,  in  April  1757.  The  resources  ef  my 
mother  were  very  scanty.  They  arose  from  the  rent  of 
three  or  four  small  fields,  which  yet  remained  unsold 
With  these;  however,  she  did  what  she  could  forme; 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  out 
of  her  sight,  sent  me  to  a  schoolmistress  of  the 
name  of  Parret,  from  whom  I  learned  in  due  time  to 
read.  I  cannot  boast  much  of  my  acquisitions  at 
this  school;  they  consisted  merely  of  the  contents  of 
the  "Child's  Spelling  Book;"  but  from  my  mother, 
W'ho  had  stored  up  the  literature  of  a  country  town, 
which  about  half  a  century  ago  amounted  to  little 
more  than  what  was  disseminated  by  itinerant  ballad- 
singers,  or  rather  readers,  I  had  acquired  much 
curious  knowledge  of  "  Catskin,"  and  the  "Golden 
Bull,"  and  the  "Bloody  Gardener,"  and  many  other 
histories  equally  instructive  and  amusing.) 

"  My  father  returned  from  sea  in  1764.  He  had 
been  at  the  siege  of  the  HaA-annah,  and  though  he 
received  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  for  prize- 
money,  and  his  wages  were  considerable,  yet,  as  he 
had  not  acquired  any  strict  habits  of  economj^  he 
Ijrought  home  but  a  trifling  sum.  The  little  pro- 
perty yet  left  was  therefore  turned  into  money ;  a 
trifle  more  Avas  got  by  agreeing  to  renounce  all 
future  pretensions  to  an  estate  at  Totness,  and  with 
this  my  father  set  up  a  second  time  as  a  glazier  and 
house-painter.  I  was  now  about  eight  years  old, 
and  was  put  to  the  free-school  (kept  by  Hugh  Smer- 
don)  to  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher.  Here 
I  continued  about  three  years,  making  a  most 
ivretched  progress,  when  my  father  fell  sick  and 
died.  He  had  not  acquired  wisdom  from  his  mis- 
fortunes, but  continued  wasting  his  time  in  unpro- 
fitable pursuits  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  loved  drink  for  the  sake  of  society,  and 
to  this  love  he  fell  a  martyr,  dying  of  a  decayed 
and  ruined  constitution  before  he  was  forty.  The 
town's-people  thought  him  a  shrewd  and  sensible 
man,  and  regretted  his  death.  As  for  me,  I  never 
greatly  loved  him;  I  had  not  grown  up  Avith  him; 
and  he  was  too  prone  to  repulse  my  little  advances 
to  familiarity  with  coldness  or  anger.  He  had 
certainly  some  reason  to  be  displeased  with  me,  for 
I  learned  little  at  school  and  nothing  at  home, 
though  he  would  now  and  then  attempt  to  give  me 
some  insight  into  the  business.  As  impressions  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  strong  at  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  I  did  not  long  feel  his  lossl  nor  was  it  a 
subject  of  much  sorrow  to  me  tliat  my  mother  was 
doubtful  of  her  ability  to  continue  me  at  school, 
though  I  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  love  for  read- 
ing. I  never  knew  in  what  circumstances  my 
mother  was  left;  most  probably  they  were  inade- 
quate to  her  support  witliout  some  kind  of  exertion, 
especially  as  she  was  now  burdened  with  a  second 


child,  about  six  or  eight  months  old.  Unfortunately 
she  determined  to  prosecute  my  father's  business ; 
for  which  purpose  she  engaged  a  couple  of  journey- 
men, who,  finding  her  ignorant  of  every  part  of  it, 
wasted  her  property  and  embezzled  her  money- 
What  the  consequence  of  this  double  fraud  would 
have  been  there  was  no  opportunity  of  knowing- 
as  in  somewhat  less  than  a  twelvemonth  my  poor 
mother  followed  my  father  to  the  grave.  She  was 
an  excellent  woman,;  bore  my  father's  infirmi- 
ties with  patience  and  good  humour,  loved  her 
children  dearly,  and  died  at  last  exhausted  with 
anxiety  and  grief  more  on  their  account  than  on 
her  own. 

"  I  was  not  quite  thirteen  when  this  happened; 
my  little  brother  was  hardly  two;  and  we  had  not  a 
relation  nor  a  friend  in  the  world.  Every  thing  that 
was  left  was   seized  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 

C ,  for  money  advanced  to  my  mother.     It  may 

be  supposed  that  I  could  not  dispute  the  justice  of 
his  claims,  and  as  no  one  else  interfered,  he  was 
suflfered  to  do  as  he  liked.  My  little  brother  was 
sent  to  the  almshouse,  whither  his  nurse  followed 
him  out  of  pure  affection,  and  I  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  person  I  have  just  mentioned,  who  was 
also  my  godfather.  Respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
town  (which,  whether  correct  or  not,  was  that  he 
had  repaid  himself  by  the  sale  of  my  mother's  ef- 
fects) induced  him  to  send  me  again  to  school, 
where  I  was  more  diligent  than  before,  and  more 
successful.  I  grew  fond  of  arithmetic,  and  my  master 
began  to  distinguish  me;  but  these  golden  days  were 

over  in  less  than  three  months.     C sickened  at 

the  expense;  and  as  the  people  were  now  indifierent 
to  my  fate,  he  looked  round  for  an  opportunity  of 
ridding  himself  of  a  useless  charge.  He  had  previ- 
ously attempted  to  engage  me  in  the  drudgery  of 
husbandry.  I  drove  the  plough  for  one  day  to  gra- 
tify him,  but  I  left  it  with  a  firm  resolution  to  do  so 
no  more;  and,  in  despite  of  his  threats  and  promises 
adhered  to  my  determination.  In  this  I  was  gui<led 
no  less  by  necessity  than  will.  During  my  father's 
life,  in  attempting  to  clamber  up  a  table  I  had  fallen 
backward  and  drawn  it  after  me;  its  edge  fell  upon 
my  breast,  and  I  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  of  which  I  was  made  extremely  sensible  on 
any  extraordinary  exertion.  Ploughing,  therefore, 
was  out  of  the  question,  and,  as  I  have  already  said, 
I  utterly  refused  to  follow  it.     As  I  could  write  and 

cipher  (as  the  phrase  is),  C next  thought  of 

sending  me  to  Newfoundland  to  assist  in  a  store- 
house. For  this  purpose  he  negotiated  with  a  Mr. 
Holdesworthy  of  Dartmouth,  who  agreed  to  fit  me 
out.  I  left  Ashburton  with  little  expectation  of  see- 
ing it  again,  and  indeed  with  httle  care,  and  rode 
with  my  godfather  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Holdes- 
worthy. On  seeing  me,  this  great  man  observed, 
with  a  look  of  pity  and  contempt,  that  I  was  too 
small,  and  sent  me  away  sufficiently  mortified.  I 
expected  to  be  very  ill  received  by  my  godfather, 
but  he  said  nothing.  He  did  not,  however,  choose 
to  take  me  back  himself,  but  sent  me  in  the  passage 
boat  to  Totness,  from  whence  I  was  to  walk  home. 
On  the  passage  the  boat  was  driven  by  a  midnight 
storm  on  the  rocks,  and  I  escaped  with  life  almost 
by  miracle. 

"  My  godfather  had  now  humbler  views  for  me, 
and  I  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  thing.  He  proposed 
to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the  Torbay  fishing  boats ; 
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I  ventured,  however,  to  remonstrate  against  this, 
and  the  matter  was  compromised  by  my  consenting 
t(f  go  on  board  a  coaster.  A  coaster  was  speedily 
found  for  me  at  Brixham,  and  thither  I  went  when 
little  more  than  thirteen.  My  master,  whose  name 
was  Full,  though  a  gross  and  ignorant,  was  not  an 
ill-natured  man,  at  least  not  to  me ;  and  my  mis- 
tress used  me  with  unvarying  kindness,  moved  per- 
haps by  my  weakness  and  tender  years.  In  return 
I  did  what  I  could  to  requite  her,  and  my  good-will 
was  not  overlooked. 

"  Our  vessel  was  not  very  large,  nor  our  crew 
very  numerous.  On  ordinary  occasions,  such  as 
short  trips  to  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.,  it  consisted 
only  of  my  master,  an  apprentice  nearly  out  of  his 
time,  and  myself:  when  we  had  to  go  farther,  to 
Portsmouth  for  example,  an  additional  hand  was 
hired  for  the  voyage.  In  this  vessel  (the  Two 
Brothers)  I  continued  nearly  a  twelvemonth ;  and 
here  I  got  acquainted  with  nautical  terms,  and  con- 
tracted a  love  for  the  sea,  which  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  has  but  little  diminished.  It  will  be  easily 
conceived  that  my  life  was  a  life  of  hardship.  I 
was  not  only  a  "  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy 
mast,"  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where  every  menial 
office  fell  to  my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless  and  dis- 
contented, I  can  safely  say,  it  was  not  so  much  on 
account  of  this  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all 
possibility  of  reading,  as  my  master  did  not  possess, 
nor  do  I  recollect  seeing,  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  descrip- 
tion except  the  "  Coasting  Pilot."  As  my  lot  seemed 
to  be  cast,  however,  I  was  not  negligent  in  seeking 
such  information  as  promised  to  be  useful;  and  I 
therefore  frequented,  at  my  leisure  hours,  such  ves- 
sels as  dropt  intoTorbay.  On  attempting  to  get  on 
board  one  of  these,  which  I  did  at  midnight,  I 
missed  m}'  footing  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  float- 
ing away  of  the  boat  alarmed  the  man  on  deck, 
who  came  to  the  ship's  side  just  in  time  to  see  me 
sink.  He  immediately  threw  out  several  ropes,  one 
of  which  providentially  (for  I  was  unconscious  of  it) 
entangled  itself  about  me,  and  I  was  drawn  up  to 
the  surface  till  a  boat  could  be  got  round.  The 
usual  methods  were  taken  to  recover  me,  and  I 
awoke  in  bed  the  next  morning,  remembering  no- 
thing but  the  horror  I  felt  when  I  first  found  myself 
Unable  to  cry  out  for  assistance. 

"This  was  not  my  only  escape,  but  I  forbear  to 
speak  of  them.  An  escape  of  another  kind  was  now  pre- 
paring for  me,  which  deserves  all  my  notice  as  it  was 
decisive  of  my  future  fate.  On  Christmas- day,  1770, 
I  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  my  godfather, 
saying,  that  he  had  sent  a  man  and  horse  to  bring  nie  to 
Ashburton,  and  desiring  me  to  set  out  without  delay. 
My  master  as  well  as  myself  supposed  it  was  to 
spend  the  holidays  there,  and  he  therefore  made  no 
objection  to  my  going.  We  were,  however,  both 
mistaken.  Since  I  had  lived  at  Brixham  I  had 
broken  off  all  connection  with  Ashburton.  I  had  no 
relation  there  but  my  poor  brother,  who  was  yet  too 
young  for  any  kind  of  correspondence  ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  my  godfather  towards  me  did  not  entitle 
him  to  any  portion  of  my  gratitude  or  kind  remem- 
brance. I  lived,  therefore,  in  a  sort  of  sullen  inde- 
pendence on  all  I  had  formerly  known,  and  thought 
without  regret  of  being  abandoned  by  every  one  to 
my  fate.  But  I  had  not  been  overlooked.  The  wo- 
men of  Brixham,  who  travelled  to  Ashburton  twice 
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a  week  with  fish,  and  who  had  known  my  parents, 
did  not  see  me  without  kind  concern  running  about 
the  beech  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trowsers.  They 
mentioned  this  to  the  people  of  Ashburton,  and 
never  without  commiserating  my  change  of  condition. 
This  tale  often  repeated  awakened  at  length  the  pity 
of  their  auditors,  and,  as  the  next  step,  their  resent- 
ment against  the  man  who  had  reduced  me  to  such 
a  state  of  wretchedness.  In  a  large  town  this  would 
have  had  little  effect,  but  in  a  place  like  Ashburton, 
where  every  report  speedily  becomes  the  common 
property  of  all  the  inhabitants,  it  raised  a  murmur 
which  my  godfather  found  himself  either  \mable 
or  unwilling  to  withstand ;  he  therefore  deter- 
mined, as  I  have  just  observed,  to  recall  me,  which 
he  could  easily  do  as  I  wanted  some  months  of  four- 
teen, and  consequently  was  not  yet  bound.  All  this 
I  learned  on  my  arrival ;  and  my  heart,  which  had 
been  cruelly  shut  up,  now  opened  to  kinder  senti- 
ments and  fairer  views. 

"After  the  hohdays  I  returned  to  my  darting  pursuit, 
arithmetic ;  my  progress  was  now  so  rapid  that'm  afew 
months  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  and  qualified 
to  assist  my  master  (Mr.  E.  Furlong)  on  any  extraordi- 
nary emergency.  As  he  usually  gave  me  a  trifle  on 
those  occasions,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me,  that  by  en- 
gaging with  him  as  a  regular  assistant  and  undertak- 
ing the  instruction  of  a  few  evening  scholars  I  might, 
with  a  httle  additional  aid,  be  enabled  to  support 
myself.  God  knows,  my  ideas  of  support  at  this 
time  were  of  [no  very  extravagant  nature.  I  had, 
besides,  another  object  in  view.  Mr.  Hugh  Smer- 
don  (my  first  master)  was  now  grown  old  and  infirm; 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  should  hold  out  above 
three  or  four  years  ;  and  I  fondly  flattered  myself 
that,  notwithstanding  my  youth,  I  might  possibly  be 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  I  was  in  my  fifteenth 
year  when  I  built  these  castles ;  a  storm,  however, 
was  collecting,  which  unexpectedly  burst  upon  me 
and  swept  them  all  away.  On  mentioning  my  little 
plan  to  C.,  he  treated  it  Nvith  the  utmost  contempt, 
and  told  me  in  his  turn,  that  as  I  had  learned  enough 
and  more  than  enough  at  school,  he  must  be  consi- 
dered as  having  fairly  discharged  his  duty  (so  indeed 
he  had) :  he  added  that  he  had  been  negotiating  with 
his  cousin,  a  shoemaker  of  some  respectability,  who 
had  liberally  agreed  to  take  me  without  a  fee  as  an 
apprentice.  I  was  so  shocked  at  this  intelligence 
that  I  did  not  remonstrate,  bit  went  in  sullenness 
and  silence  to  my  new  master,  to  whom  I  was  soon 
afterwards  bound  till  I  should  obtain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  The  family  consisted  of  four  journey- 
men, two  sons  about  my  own  age,  and  an  apprentice 
somewhat  older.  In  these  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able, but  my  master  himself  was  the  strangest  crea- 
ture !  He  was  a  Presbyterian,  whose  reading  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  small  tracts  published  on  the 
Exeter  controversy.  As  these  (at  least  his  portion 
of  them)  were  all  on  one  side  he  entertained  no 
doubt  of  their  infallibility,  and  being  noisy  and  dis- 
putatious was  sure  to  silence  his  opponents ;  and 
became  in  consequence  of  it  intolerably  arrogant  and 
conceited.  He  was  not,  however,  indebted  solely  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  his  triumph  :  he 
was  possessed  of  Fenning's  dictionary,  and  he  made 
a  most  singular  use  of  it.  His  custom  was  to  fix  on  any 
word  in  common  use,  and  then  to  get  by  heart  the 
synonyme  or  periphrasis  by  which  it  was  explained 
in  the  book  ;  this  he  constantly  substituted  for  the 
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other,  and  as  his  opponents  were  commonly  igno- 
rant of  his  meaning  his  victory  was  comijlete. 

"With  such  a  man  I  was  not  hkely  to  add  much 
to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  small  as  it  was  ;  and,  in- 
deed, nothing  could  well  be  smaller.  At  this  period 
I  had  read  nothing  but  a  black-letter  romance,  called 
"  Parismus  and  Parismenus,"  and  a  few  loose  maga- 
zines which  my  mother  had  brought  from  South 
Molton.  The  Bible,  indeed,  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  ;  it  was  a  favourite  study  of  my  grandmother, 
and  reading  it  frequently  with  her  had  impressed  it 
strongly  on  my  mind ;  tliese  then,  with  the  imita- 
tion of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  which  I  used  to  read 
to  my  mother  on  her  death-bed,  constituted  the 
whole  of  my  literary  acquisitions. 

"As  I  hated  my  new  profession  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  I  made  no  progress  in  it;  and  was  consequently 
little  regarded  in  the  family,  of  which  I  sunk  by  de- 
grees into  the  common  drudge.  This  did  not  much 
disquiet  me,  for  my  spirits  were  now  humbled.  I 
did  not,  however,  quite  resign  the  hope  of  one  day 
succeeding  to  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  and  therefore 
secretly  prosecuted  my  favourite  study  at  every  in- 
terval of  leisure.  These  intervals  were  not  very 
frequent,  and  when  the  use  I  made  of  them  was 
found  out  they  were  rendered  still  less  so.  I  could 
not  guess  the  motives  for  this  at  §rst,  but  at  length 
I  discovered  that  my  master  destined  his  youngest 
son  for  the  situation  to  which  I  aspired. 

"I  possessed  at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the 
world  ;  it  was  a  Treatise  on  Algebra,  given  me  by  a 
young  woman,  who  had  found  it  in  a  lodging  house. 
I  considered  it  as  a  treasure,  but  it  was  a  treasure 
locked  up,  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  simple  equation,  and  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  Fen- 
ning's  Introduction:  this  was  precisely  what  I  wanted, 
but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was  in- 
debted to  chance  alone  for  stumbling  upon  his 
hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several 
nights  successively,  and  before  he  suspected  that  his 
treatise  was  discovered  had  completely  mastered  it. 
I  could  now  enter  upon  my  own,  and  that  carried  me 
pretty  far  into  the  science.  This  was  not  done  with- 
out difficulty ;  I  had  not  a  farthing  on  earth  nor  a 
friend  to  give  me  one  ;  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore 
(in  spite  of  the  flippant  remark  of  Lord  Orford),  were  for 
the  most  part  as  completely  out  of  ray  reach  as  a  crown 
and  sceptre.  There  was  indeed  a  resource,  but  the 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were  necessary  in  apply- 
ing to  it.  I  beat  out  pieces  of  leather  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  wrought  my  problems  on  them  with  a 
blunted  awl ;  for  the  rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious, 
and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a  great 
extent. 

"  Hitherto  I  had  not  so  much  as  dreamt  of  poetry, 
indeed  I  scarce  knew  it  by  name,  and  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  force  of  nature,  I  certainly  never  "lisp'd 
in  numbers."  I  recollect  the  occasion  of  my  first 
attempt ;  it  is  like  all  the  rest  of  my  non-adventures, 
of  so  unimportant  a  nature  that  I  should  blush  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  idlest  reader  to  it  but  for 
the  reason  alleged  in  the  introductory  paragraph. 
A  person,  whose  name  escapes  me,  had  undertaken 
to  paint  a  sign  for  an  ale-house ;  it  was  to  be  a  lion, 
but  the  unfortunate  artist  produced  a  dog.  On  this 
awkward  atFair  one  of  my  acquaintance  wrote  a  copy 
of  what  we  called  verses  ;  I  liked  it,  but  fancied  I 
could  compose  something  more  to  the  purpose ;  I 


tried,  and  by  the  unanimous  suflfrage  of  my  shop- 
mates  was  allowed  to  have  succeeded.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  encouragement  I  thought  no  more  of  verse 
till  another  occurrence  as  trifling  as  the  former  fur- 
nished me  with  a  fresh  subject,  and  so  I  went  on  till 
I  had  got  together  about  a  dozen  of  them  ;  certainly 
nothing  on  earth  was  ever  so  deplorable;  such  as  they 
were,  however,  they  were  talked  of  in  my  little  circle, 
and  I  was  sometimes  invited  to  repeat  them  even  out 
of  it.  I  never  committed  a  line  to  paper  for  two  rea- 
sons— first,  because  I  had  no  paper,  and  secondly, 
perhaps  I  might  be  excused  from  going  further,  but, 
in  truth,  I  was  afraid,  for  my  master  had  already 
threatened  me  for  inadvertently  hitching  the  name 
of  one  of  his  customers  into  a  rhyme. 

"The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak  were  always 
attended  with  applause,  and  sometimes  with  favours 
more  substantial ;  little  collections  were  now  and 
then  made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence  in  an  even- 
ing. To  one  who  had  long  lived  in  the  absolute 
want  of  money  such  a  resource  seemed  like  a  Peru- 
vian mine.  I  furnished  myself  by  degrees  with 
paper,  &c.,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  with 
books  of  geometry,  and  of  the  higher  branches  of 
algebra,  which  I  cautiously  concealed.  Poetry,  even 
at  this  time,  was  no  amusement  of  mine;  it  was  sub- 
servient to  other  purposes,  and  I  only  had  recourse  to 
it  when  I  wanted  money  for  my  mathematical  pursuits. 

"  But  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast.  ^Iy  mas- 
ter's anger  was  raised  to  a  terrible  pitch  by  my  in- 
difference to  his  concerns,  and  still  more  by  the  re- 
ports which  were  daily  brought  to  him  of  my  pre- 
sumptuous attempts  at  versification.  I  was  required 
to  give  up  my  papers,  and  when  I  refused  my  gar- 
ret was  searched,  my  little  hoard  of  books  discovered 
and  removed,  and  all  future  repetitions  prohibited  in 
the  strictest  manner-  This  was  a  very  severe  stroke, 
and  T  felt  it  most  sensibly ;  it  was  followed  by  another 
severer  still,  a  stroke  which  crushed  the  hopes  I  had 
so  long  and  so  fondly  cherished  and  resigned  me  at 
once  to  despair.  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon,  on  whose  suc- 
cession I  had  calculated,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  person  not  much  older  than  myself,  and  certainly 
not  so  well  qualified  for  the  situation. 

"  I  look  back  to  that  part  of  my  life  which  im- 
mediately followed  this  event  with  little  satisfaction — 
it  was  a  period  of  gloom  and  savage  unsociability. 
By  degrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor, 
or,  if  roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth, 
wasted  the  exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexatious  tricks, 
which  alienated  the  few  acquaintances  compassion 
had  yet  left  me.  So  I  crept  on  in  silent  discontent,  un- 
friendly and  unpitied,  indignant  at  the  present,  care- 
less of  the  future,  an  object  at  once  of  apprehension 
and  dislike.  From  this  state  of  abjectness  I  was 
raised  by  a  young  woman  of  my  own  class.  She 
was  a  neighliour,  and  whenever  I  took  my  solitary 
walk  with  my  Wolfius  in  my  pocket,  she  usually 
came  to  the  door,  and  by  a  smile  or  a  short  question 
put  in  the  friendliest  manner  endeavoured  to  solicit 
my  attention.  My  heart  had  been  long  shut  to 
kindness,  but  the  sentiment  was  not  dead  in  me  ; 
it  revived  at  the  first  encouraging  word,  and  the  gra- 
titude I  felt  for  it  was  the  first  pleasing  sensation  I 
had  ventured  to  entertain  for  many  dreary  months. 
Together  with  gratitude,  hope,  and  other  passions 
still  more  enhvening,  took  place  of  that  uncomfort- 
able gloominess  which  so  lately  possessed  me :  I  re- 
turned to  my  companions,  and  by  every  winning  art 
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in  my  power  strove  to  make  them  forget  my  former 
reiuilsive  ways.  In  this  I  was  not  unsuccessful ;  I 
recovered  their  good  will,  and  came  by  degrees  to  be 
somewhat  a  favourite.  My  master  still  murmured, 
for  the  business  of  the  shop  went  on  no  better  than 
before ;  I  comforted  myself,  however,  with  tlie  re- 
riection  that  my  apprenticeship  was  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, when  I  determined  to  renounce  the  employ- 
ment for  ever  anrl  to  open  a  private  school. 

"  In  this  humble  and  obscure  state,  poor  beyond 
the  common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambition  with  day- 
dreams, which,  perhaps,  would  never  have  been  re- 
alized, I  was  found  in  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age 
by  Mr.  William  Cookesly,  a  name  never  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  me  without  veneration.  The  lamentable 
doggrel  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 
had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  among  people  of 
my  own  degree,  had  by  some  accident  or  other  reach- 
ed his  ear,  and  gave  him  a  curiosity  to  enquire  after 
the  author.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  interest  his 
benevolence.  My  little  history  was  not  untinctured 
with  melancholy,  and  I  laid  it  fairly  before  him  :  his 
first  care  was  to  console,  his  second,  which  he  che- 
rished to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  was  to  re- 
lieve and  support  me. 

"  Mr.  Cookesley  was  not  rich :  his  eminence  in 
his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  surgeon,  procured 
him  indeed  much  employment,  but  in  a  country 
town  men  of  science  are  not  the  most  liberally  re- 
warded ;  he  had,  besides,  a  very  numerous  family, 
which  left  him  little  for  the  purposes  of  general  be- 
nevolence ;  that  little,  however,  was  cheerfully  be- 
stowed, and  his  activity  and  zeal  were  always  at  hand 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  fortune. 

"  On  examining  into  the  nature  of  my  literary  at- 
tainments, he  found  them  absolutely  nothing ;  he 
heard,  howcATr,  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure, 
that  amidst  the  grossest  ignorance  of  books  I  had 
made  a  very  considerable  progress  in  the  mathema- 
tics. He  engaged  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
affair;  and  when  he  had  learned  that  I  had  made  it 
in  circumstances  of  discouragement  and  danger  he 
became  more  warmly  interested  in  my  favour  as  he 
now  saw  a  possibility  of  serving  me.  The  plan  that 
occurred  to  him  was  naturally  that  which  had  so  often 
suggested  itself  to  me.  There  were,  indeed,  several 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  ;  I  had  eighteen  months  yet 
to  serve,  my  hand-writing  was  bad,  and  my  language 
very  incorrect ;  but  nothing  could  slacken  the  zeal 
of  this  excellent  man;  he  procured  a  few  of  my  poor 
attempts  at  rhj-me,  dispersed  them  amongst  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  when  my  name  was 
become  somewhat  familiar  to  them,  set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve  the  original 
paper ;  its  title  was  not  very  magnificent  though  it 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  my  heart,  it 
ran  thus, — "A  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  William  Gifford,  and  for  ena- 
bhng  him  to  improve  himself  in  writing  and  English 
grammar."  Few  contributed  more  than  five  shil- 
lings, and  none  went  beyond  ten  and  sixpence  ; 
enough,  however,  was  collected  to  free  me  from  my 
apprenticeship  (the  sum  my  master  received  was  six 
pounds),  and  to  maintain  me  for  a  few  months,  dur- 
ing which  I  assiduously  attended  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smerdon. 

"At  the  expiration  of  this  period  I  found  that  my 
progress  (for  I  will  speak  the  truth  in  modesty)  had 
been  more  considerable  than  my  patrons  expected; 


I  had  also  written  in  the  interim  several  little  pieces  of 
poetry,  less  rugged  I  suppose  than  my  former  ones, 
'  and  certainly  with  fewer  anomalies  of  language ;  my 
preceptor  too  spoke  favourably  of  me,  and  my  bene- 
factor, who  was  now  become  my  father  and  my  friend, 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  my  patrons  to  re- 
I  new  their  donations  and  continue  me  at  school  for 
another  year.  Such  liberality  was  not  lost  upon  me  ; 
I  grew  anxious  to  make  the  best  return  in  my  power, 
and  I  redoubled  my  diligence.  Now,  that  I  am  sunk 
in  indolence,  I  look  back  with  some  degree  of  scep- 
ticism to  the  exertions  of  that  period.  In  two  years 
and  two  months  from  the  day  of  my  emancipation 
I  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Smerdon  fit  for  the  uni- 
versity. The  plan  of  opening  a  writing-school  had 
been  abandoned  almost  from  the  first,  and  Mr.  Cookes- 
ley looked  round  for  some  one  who  had  interest 
enough  to  procure  me  some  little  office  at  Oxford. 
This  person,  who  was  soon  found,  was  Thomas 
Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Denbury,  a  gentleman  to  whom  1 
had  already  been  indebted  for  much  liberal  and 
friendly  support.  He  procured  me  the  place  of  I3iii. 
Lect.  at  Exeter  College,  and  this,  \vith  such  occa- 
sional assistance  from  the  country  as  Mr.  Cookesley 
undertook  to  provide,  was  thought  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble me  to  live,  at  least,  till  I  had  taken  a  degree. 

"  During  my  attendance  on  Mr.  Smerdon  I  had 
written,  as  I  observed  before,  several  tuneful  trifles, 
some  as  exercises,  others  voluntarily,  (for  poetry  was 
now  become  my  delight,)  and  not  a  few  at  the  desire 
of  my  friends.  When  I  became  capable,  however, 
of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  with  some  degree  of  fa- 
cility that  gentleman  employed  all  my  leisure  hours 
in  translations  from  the  classics ;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  know  a  single  school-book  of  which  I  did  not 
render  some  portion  into  English  verse.  Among 
others  "  Juvenal "  -engaged  my  attention,  or  rather 
my  master's,  and  I  translated  the  tenth  satire  for  a 
holiday  task.  Mr.  Smerdon  was  much  pleased  with 
this,  (I  was  not  undelighted  with  it  myself,)  and  as 
I  was  now  become  fond  of  the  author,  he  easily  per- 
suaded me  to  proceed  with  him,  and  I  translated  in 
succession,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  twelfth,  and  I 
think  the  eighth  satires.  As  I  had  no  end  in  view 
but  that  of  giving  a  temporary  satisfaction  to  my 
benefactors,  I  thought  little  more  of  these  than  of 
many  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  which  I 
wrote  from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  I  never 
copied  a  single  line. 

"  On  my  removing  to  Exeter  College,  however, 
my  friend,  ever  attentive  to  my  concerns,  advised 
me  to  copy  my  translation  of  the  tenth  satire,  and 
present  it  on  my  arrival  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stinton  (af- 
terwards rector),  to  whom  Mr.  Taylor  had  given  me 
an  introductory  letter  :  I  did  so,  and  it  was  kindly 
received.  Thus  encouraged,  I  took  up  the  first  and 
second  satires  (I  mention  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  translated),  when  my  friend,  who  had 
sedulously  watched  my  progress,  first  started  the 
idea  of  my  going  through  the  whole,  and  publishing 
it  by  subscription,  as  a  means  of  increasing  my 
means  of  subsistence.  To  this  I  readily  acceded, 
and  finished  the  thirteenth,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth 
satires  ;  the  remainder  were  the  work  of  a  much 
later  period. 

"When  I  had  got  thus  far  we  thought  it  a  fit 
time  to  mention  our  design :  it  was  very  generally 
approved  of  by  my  friends ;  and  on  the  1  st  of  Januarv, 
1781,  the  subscription  was  opened  by  Mr.  Cookesley 
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at  Ashburton,  and  by  myself  at  Exeter  College.  So 
bold  an  undertaking,  so  precipitately  announced, 
will  give  the  reader,  I  fear,  a  higher  opinion  of  my 
conceit  than  of  my  talents  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  however,  had  the  smallest  concern  with  the 
business,  which  originated  solely  in  ignorance ;  I 
wrote  verses  with  great  facility,  and  I  was  simple 
enough  to  imagine  that  little  more  was  necessary  for 
a  translator  of  Juvenal !  I  was  not,  indeed,  uncon- 
scious of  my  inaccuracies  :  I  knew  that  they  were 
numerous,  and  that  I  had  need  of  some  friendly  eye 
to  point  them  out,  and  some  judicious  hand  to 
rectify  or  remove  them  ;  but  for  these,  as  well  as  for 
every  thing  else,  I  looked  to  Mr.  Cookesley,  and  that 
worthy  man,  with  his  usual  alacrity  and  kindness, 
undertook  the  laborioiis  task  of  revising  the  whole 
translation.  My  friend  was  no  great  Latinist,  per- 
haps I  was  the  better  of  the  two,  but  he  had  taste 
and  judgment  which  I  wanted.  What  advantages 
might  have  been  ultimately  derived  from  them 
there  was  unhappily  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
as  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  him  to  himself  by 
a  sudden  death  before  we  had  quite  finished  the 
first  satire.  He  died  with  a  letter  of  mine  unopened 
in  his  hands. 

"This  event,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
January  1781,  afflicted  me  beyond  measure.  I  was 
not  only  deprived  of  a  most  faithful  and  aflFectionate 
friend,  but  of  a  zealous  and  ever-active  protector,  on 
whom  I  confidently  relied  for  support ;  the  sums  that 
were  still  necessary  for  me  he  always  collected ;  and 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  assistance  which  was  not 
solicited  with  warmth  would  insensibly  cease  to  be 
afforded.  In  many  instances  this  was  actually  the 
case ;  the  desertion,  however,  was  not  general,  and 
I  was  encouraged  to  hope  by  the  unexpected  friend- 
ship of  Servington  Saverj',  a  gentleman  who  volun- 
tarily stood  forth  as  my  patron,  and  watched  over 
my  interests  with  kindness  and  attention.  Some 
time  before  Mr.  Cookesley's  death  we  had  agreed 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliver  out  with  the  terms 
of  the  subscription  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  translation  was  executed.  To  obviate  any 
idea  of  selection  a  sheet  was  accordingly  taken  from 
the  beginning  of  the  first  satire.  My  friend  died 
while  it  was  in  the  press. 

"After  a  few  melancholy  weeks  I  resumed  the 
translation,  but  found  myself  utterly  incapable  of 
proceeding.  I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  connect 
Mr.  Cookesley's  name  with  every  part  of  it,  and  I 
laboured  with  such  delight  in  the  hope  of  giving  him 
pleasure,  that  now,  when  he  appeared  to  have  left 
me  in  the  midst  of  my  enterprise,  and  I  was  aban- 
doned to  my  own  efibrts,  I  seemed  to  be  engaged  in 
a  hopeless  struggle  without  motive  or  end  ;  and  this 
idea,  which  was  perpetually  recurring  to  me,  brought 
such  bitter  anguish  with  it  that  I  shut  up  the  work 
with  feelings  bordering  on  distraction.  To  relieve 
my  mind  I  had  recourse  to  other  pursuits.  I  en- 
deavoured  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  classics,  and  to  acquire  some  of  the  modern 
languages :  by  permission,  too,  or  rather  recom- 
mendation, of  the  rector  and  fellows,  I  also  under- 
took the  care  of  a  few  pupils :  this  removed  much 
of  my  anxiety  respecting  my  future  means  of  sup- 
port. I  have  a  heartfelt  pleasure  in  mentioning  this 
indulgence  of  my  college;  it  could  arise  from  no- 
thing but  the  liberal  desire  inherent,  I  think,  in 
the  members  of  both  our  universities,  to  encourage 
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every  thing  that  bears  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  talents,  for  I  had  no  claims  on  them  from  any 
particular  exertions. 

"  The  lapse  of  many  months  had  now  soothed  and 
tranquillized  my  mind,  and  I  once  more  returned  to 
the  translation,  to  which  a  wish  to  serve  a  young 
man  surrounded  with  diflSculties  had  induced  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  characters  to  set  their  names  ; 
but,  alas,  what  a  mortification  !  I  now  discovered, 
for  the  first  time,  that  my  own  inexperience,  and  the 
advice  of  [my  too,  too  partial  friend,  had  engaged  me 
in  a  work,  for  the  due  execution  of  which  my  lite- 
rary attainments  were  by  no  means  sufficient.  Errors 
and  misconceptions  appeared  in  every  page.  I  had, 
indeed,  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  Juvenal, 
but  his  meaning  had  frequently  escaped  me,  and  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  a  long  and  painful  revision, 
which  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  period  fixed 
for  the  appearance  of  the  work.  Alarmed  at  the 
prospect,  I  instantly  resolved  (if  not  wisely,  yet  I  trust 
honestly)  to  renounce  the  publication  for  the  present. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
in  the  country  (the  Rev.  Servington  Savery),  request- 
ing him  to  return  the  subscription  money  in  his 
hands  to  the  subscribers.  He  did  not  approve  of 
my  plan  ;  nevertheless  he  promised,  in  a  letter  which 
now  lies  before  me,  to  comply  with  it ;  and,  in  a 
subsequent  one,  added  that  he  had  already  begun  to 
do  so.  For  myself,  I  also  made  several  repayments ; 
and  trusted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  others  with  a 
fellow  collegian,  who  not  long  after  fell  by  his  own 
hands  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  But  there  were 
still  some  whose  abode  could  not  be  discovered,  and 
others  on  whom  to  press  the  taking  back  of  eight 
shillings  would  neither  be  decent  nor  respectful; 
even  from  these  I  ventured  to  flatter  myself  that  I 
should  find  pardon,  when  on  some  future  day  I  pre- 
sented them  with  the  work  (which  I  was  still  secretly 
determined  to  complete)  rendered  more  worthy  patron- 
age, and  increased  by  notes,  which  I  now  perceive 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  more  than  double  its 
proposed  size.  In  the  leisure  of  a  country  residence 
I  fancied  this  might  be  done  in  two  years  ;  perhaps 
I  was  not  too  sanguine  :  the  experiment,  however, 
was  not  made,  for  about  this  time  a  circumstance 
happened  which  changed  my  views,  and  indeed  my 
whole  system  of  life. 

"  I  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  person 
of  the  name  of ,  recommended  to  my  particu- 
lar notice  by  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  whom  I 
was  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige.  This  per- 
son's residence  at  Oxford  was  not  long,  and  when  he 
returned  to  town  I  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  him  by  letters.  At  his  particular  request,  these 
were  inclosed  in  a  cover,  and  sent  to  Lord  Grosve- 
nor.  One  day  I  inadvertently  omitted  the  direction, 
and  his  lordship,  necessarily  supposing  it  to  be 
meant  for  himself,  opened  and  read  it.  There  was 
something  in  it  which  attracted  his  notice  ;  and 
when  he  gave  the  letter  to  my  friend,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  inquire  about  his  correspondent  at  Ox- 
ford ;  and,  upon  the  answer  he  received,  had  the 
kindness  to  desire  he  might  be  brought  to  see  him 
on  his  coming  to  town  :  to  this  circumstance,  purely 
accidental  on  all  sides,  and  to  this  alone,  I  owe  my 
introduction  to  this  nobleman. 

"  On  my  first  visit  he  asked  me  what  friends  I 
had,  and  what  were  my  ])rospects  in  life ;  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  friends  and  no  prospects  of  any 
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kind.  He  said  no  more;  but  when  I  called  to  take 
leave,  previous  to  returning  to  college,  I  found  that 
this  simple  exposure  of  my  circumstances  had  sunk 
deep  into  liis  mind.  At  parting  he  informed  me 
that  he  charged  himself  with  my  present  support 
and  future  establishment,  and  that  till  this  last 
could  be  ettected  to  my  wish  I  should  come  and  re- 
side with  him.  These  were  not  words  of  course ; 
they  were  more  than  fulfilled  in  every  point.  I  did 
go  and  reside  with  him,  and  1  experienced  a  warm 
and  cordial  reception,  a  kind  and  attectionate  esteem 
that  has  known  neither  diminution  nor  interruption 
from  that  hour  to  this,  a  period  of  twenty  years  !  " 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  conclude  this 
highly  interesting  narrative  in  the  language  of  its 
author,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  he  had  attained  comparative 
affluence.  "The  Baviad"  and  "  Meeviad"  created 
the  most  intense  interest  in  the  literary  world.  The 
former  of  those  works  was  aimed  at  a  tribe  of 
poetasters,  whose  origin  are  thus  described  in  his 
preface : — 

"In  17S5  a  few  English  of  both  sexes,  whom 
chance  had  jumbled  together  at  Florence,  took  a 
fancy  to  while  away  their  time  in  scribbling  high 
panegyrics  on  themselves  and  complimentary  can- 
zonettas  on  two  or  three  Italians,  who  understood 
too  little  of  the  language  to  be  disgusted  with  them. 
In  this  there  was  not  much  harm ;  but,  as  folly  is 
progressive,  they  soon  wrought  themselves  into  an 
opinion  that  they  really  deserved  the  fine  things 
which  were  mutually  said  and  sung  of  each  other. 
About  the  same  period  a  daily  paper,  called  '  The 
World,'  was  in  fashion,  and  much  read.  This  paper 
was  equally  lavish  of  its  praise  and  abuse,  and  its 
conductors  took  upon  themselves  to  direct  the  taste 
of  the  town  by  prefixing  a  short  panegyric  to  every 
trifle  that  appeared  in  their  own  columns.  The  first 
cargo  of  DeUa  Cruscan  poetry  was  given  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  medium  of  this  paper.  There  was  a 
specious  brilliancy  in  these  exotics  which  dazzled 
the  native  grubs,  who  had  scarce  ever  ventured  be- 
yond a  sheep,  and  a  crook,  and  a  rose-tree  grove, 
with  an  ostentatious  display  of  *  blue  hills,'  and 
'crashing  torrents,'  and  'petrifying  suns.'  From  ad- 
miration to  imitation  is  but  a  step.  Honest  Yenda 
tried  his  hand  at  a  descriptive  ode,  and  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes ;  Anna  Matilda  followed. 
*  *  *  *  # 

"  While  the  epidemic  malady  was  spreading  from 
fool  to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over  and  immedi- 
ately announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  love.  Anna 
Matilda  answered  it ;  and  the  '  two  great  luminaries 
of  the  age,'  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  them,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  each  other.  From  that  period  not  a  day 
passed  wdthout  an  amatory  epistle  fraught  with  thun- 
der, lightning,  et  quicquid  habent  telorum  armamen- 
taria colli.  The  fever  turned  to  frenzy;  Laura- 
Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand 
other  nameless  names,  caught  the  infection,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  all  was 
nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca.  Even  then  I  waited 
with  a  patience  which  I  can  better  account  for  than 
excuse,  for  some  one  (abler  than  myself)  to  step 
forth  to  correct  this  depravity  of  the  public  taste,  and 
check  the  inundation  of  absurdity  that  was  bursting 
upon  us  from  a  thousand  springs.  As  no  one  ap- 
peared, and  as  the  evil  grew  every  day  more  alarm- 
ing (for  now  bed-ridden  old  women  and  girls  at 


their  sampler  began  to  rave),  I  determined,  without 
much  confidence  of  success,  to  try  what  could  be 
effected  l)y  my  feeljle  powers ;  and  accovdingly 
wrote  the  following  poem." 

Mr.  Gifford's  literary  and  political  celebrity  ac- 
quired him  the  editorship  of  the  "  Anti-Jacobin 
Ke\'iew."  It  was,  however,  as  the  editor  of  "  The 
Quarterly"  that  he  was  most  generally  known.  On 
its  establishment  in  1809  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct it ;  and  it  remained  under  his  direction  until 
about  two  years  before  his  decease.  Of  the  un- 
wearied industry,  extensive  knowledge,  and  varied 
talent,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gifford  in  the  management 
of  this  excellent  and  popular  publication,  during  the 
long  course  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years,  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  speak.  At  times  his  pen 
was  at  least  sufnciently  severe  ;  but  it  merits  obser- 
vation, that  none  of  the  various  parties,  poetical, 
religious,  or  political,  that  occasionally  felt  the  cas- 
tigation  bestowed  upon  their  productions  in  [the 
"  Quarterly  Review,"  ever  ventured  to  recriminate 
by  attacking  the  moral  character  of  that  editor. 

It  is,  however,  no  less  true,  that  many  young  and 
promising  authors  suffered  in  their  literary  repu- 
tation for  their  political  views,  of  which  Keats  and 
Hazlitt  may  be  quoted  as  striking  examples. 

Mr.  Gifford  also  edited  the  works  of  several  of  the 
earlier  dramatic  writers,  and  he  successfully  em- 
ployed himself  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  similar 
pursuits.  This  occurred  on  the  31st  of  December 
1826,  and  he  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

GILBERT,  SIR  HUMPHREY,  a  distinguished 
English  navigator,  who  was  born  in  1539,  and  his 
mother  soon  after  becoming  a  widow,  married  Mr. 
Raleigh,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Having  completed  his  educa- 
tion, he  adopted  the  military  profession,  and  served 
with  great  distinction  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  assist  in  suppress- 
ing a  rebellion,  and  for  his  signal  services  he  was 
made  commander  in  chief  and  governor  of  Munster, 
and  knighted  by  the  lord-deputy  in  1570.  He  re- 
turned soon  after  to  England,  where  he  married 
a  rich  heiress.  In  1572  he  sailed  with  a  squadron 
of  nine  ships  to  re-inforce  Colonel  Morgan,  who  at 
that  time  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flushing;  and 
when  he  came  home  he  published  his  "  Discourse  to 
Prove  a  Passage  by  the  North-west  to  Cathaia,  and 
the  East  Indies."  This  treatise,  which  is  a  masterly 
performance,  is  preserved  in  "  Hakluyt's  Voyages." 
The  style  is  superior  to  most  writers  of  that  age  and 
shows  the  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
reading.  In  1578  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  from  the 
queen  a  very  ample  patent,  empowering  him  to  dis- 
cover and  possess  in  North  America  any  lands  then 
unsettled.  He  accordingly  sailed  to  Newfoundland, 
but  soon  returned  to  England  without  success ;  yet, 
in  1583,  he  embarked  a  second  time  \vith  five  ships, 
and  landing  at  Newfoundland,  he  took  possession  of 
the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  By  virtue  of  his  patent 
he  granted  leases  to  several  families,  but  though  none 
of  them  remained  there  at  that  time,  they  settled 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  these  leases,  so  that  Sir 
Humphrey  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  real 
founder  of  our  American  possessions.  His  half-bro- 
ther. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  a  joint  adventurer  on 
this  expedition.  On  the  20th  August,  1583,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey put  to  sea  again,  on  board  of  a  small  sloop,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  coast.     After  this  he 
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steered  homeward,  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1583,  his  small  bark  foundered  at  sea  and  all  on 
board  perished. 

GILBERT,  SIR  JEFFREY,  an  English  judge  and 
law  writer,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1674. 
In  1714  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  Ireland,  and  shortly  after 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  that  kingdom,  which  office  he  held  till  the 
beginning  of  1722,  when  he  was  recalled.  During 
his  residence  there  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  re- 
specting the  ultimate  judicial  tribunal  to  which  the 
inhabitants  were  to  resort,  which  was  disputed  be- 
tween the  English  House  of  Lords  and  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  taken  into 
custody  by  the  order  of  the  latter  for  having  en- 
forced an  order  of  the  English  house  in  the  case  of 
Annesley  versus  Sherlock,  "  contrary  to  the  final 
judgment  and  determination  of  that  house."  That 
shortly  after  a  tender  was  made  to  him  of  the  great 
seal,  which  he  declining,  returned  to  England.  Here 
he  was  first  called  to  the  degree  of  an  English  Ser- 
jeant at  law,  preparatory,  according  to  ancient  usage, 
to  his  taking  his  seat  as  one  of  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  which  he  succeeded  Sir  James  Montague, 
in  June,  1722.  Having  remained  in  that  station 
three  years  he  was  in  1724 'appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal.  The  great  seal  con- 
tinued in  commission  till  June  1725,  when  Sir  Peter 
King  was  constituted  lord  keeper,  and  on  the  same 
day  Sir  Jeffrey  Gilbert  became  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  October,  1726.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  judicial  works. 

GILBERT,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  physician  and 
experimental  philosopher,  who  was  born  in  1540  at 
Colchester  in  Essex,  of  which  borough  his'  father 
was  recorder.  Having  completed  his  education,  and 
taken  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  a  foreign  university,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave 
him  in  addition  an  annual  pension.  He  was  conti- 
nued in  his  post  by  James  I.,  but  died  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  that  monarch.  He  has  perpetuated 
his  name  by  a  work  entitled  "  De  Magnete."  It 
contained  the  history  of  all  that  had  been  previously 
written  on  the  subject  of  magnetical  bodies,  and  is 
a  highly  interesting  work. 

GILCHRIST,  OCTAVIUS,  a  well-known  literary 
character,  who  was  born  at  Twickenham  in  1779,  and 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The 
principal  productions  of  this  author  are  an  "  Examin- 
ation of  the  Assertions  of  Ben  Jonson's  Enmity  to 
Shakspeare,"  and  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Bishop 
Corbet  with  notes,  and  a  life  of  the  author.  Mr. 
Gilchrist  died  in  June  1823. 

GILCHRIST,  DR.  EBENEZER,  an  eminent  Scot- 
tish physician,  who  was  bom  at  Dumfries  in  1707. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
which  he  afterwards  prosecuted  at  London  and  Paris. 
He  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from 
the  university  of  Rheims ;  and  in  the  year  1732  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  after- 
wards constantly  resided,  and  continued  the  practice 
of  medicine  till  his  death.  It  may  with  justice  be 
said,  that  few  physicians  of  the  present  century  ex- 
ercised their  jjrofession  more  successfully  than  Dr. 
Gilchrist,  and  few  have  contributed  more  to  the  im- 


provement of  the  healing  art.  Several  of  the  im- 
provements which  he  introduced  have  procured  him 
great  and  deserved  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  his  practice,  in  ordinary  cases,  placed 
him  high  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  friends. 
The  works  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  which  are  most  admired 
are  his  two  dissertations  on  Nervous  Fevers,  in  the 
Medical  Essays  and  Observations  published  by  a 
society  in  Edinburgh ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  Use  of 
Sea-voyages  in  Medicine,  which  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  1757,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
printed in  1771.  His  treatise  on  sea- voyages  points 
out  their  utility  in  various  complaints,  particularly 
in  consumptions.     Dr.  Gilchrist  died  in  1774. 

GILDAS,  surnamed  the  Wise,  a  British  historian, 
who  was  born  in  Wales  in  the  year  511.  Where  he  was 
educated  is  uncertain  but  it  appears  from  his  own 
writings  that  he  was  a  monk.  Some  ^^Titers  say  that 
he  went  over  to  Ireland  ;  others  that  he  visited  France 
and  Italy.  They  all,  however,  agree  in  asserting  that 
after  his  return  to  England  he  became  a  celebrated 
and  most  assiduous  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Gildas 
is  the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth  century  whose 
works  are  printed ;  they  are  therefore  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiquity,  and  as  containing  the  only 
information  we  have  concerning  the  times  of  which 
he  wrote.  His  "  History  of  Britain  "  is,  however, 
a  very  unsatisfactory  performance,  and  his  style  ob- 
scure and  inelegant.  He  died  in  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury  in  570. 

GILL,  JOHN,  a  Protestant  dissenting  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1697  at  Kettering  in  Northampton- 
shire. He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  his  native  town.  Shortly  after 
he  removed  to  Higham  Ferrers,  from  which  he  was, 
in  1719,  invited  to  come  to  London  to  superintend  a 
congregation  at  Horsleydown,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a  most  la- 
borious commentary,  in  nine  volumes,  entitled  an 
"  Exposition  of  the  Bible."  This  work  procured  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  In  addition  to  this  he  was 
also  the  author  of  several  other  highly  interesting 
theological  works.     Dr.  Gill  died  in  October  1771. 

GILLIES,  JOHN,  a  learned  Scottish  historian, 
who  was  born  in  1750  at  Brechin  in  Forfarshire. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  became  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
earl  of  Hopetown,  with  whom  he  travelled  for  seve- 
ral years  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  settled  in  London,  and  having  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings,  he  received  the  diploma  of 
LL.D.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian societies  ;  in  addition  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland. 
Dr.  Gillies  died  in  1S24.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  works  we  may  enumerate  his  "  History  of 
Greece,"  "  History  of  the  World  from  the  Age  of 
Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,"  a  "  View  of  the 
Reign  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  with  a  Parallel  be- 
tween that  Prince  and  Philip  of  Macedon."  In  ad- 
dition to  which  he  published  the  "  Orations  of  Ly- 
sias  and  Isocrates  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics  from  the  Greek,  with 
Notes,"  and  an  "  Analysis  of  his  Speculative 
AYorks,"  also  a  "  Supplement  to  the  Analysis  of 
Aristotle's  Speculative  Works." 
GILPIN,  BERNARD,  a  celebrated  reformer,  who 
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was  many  years  rector  of  Houghton,  and  disv.r 
STuished  by  his  extraordinary  piety  and  hospitaL 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honoorab.t 
family  in  Westmoreland,  and  bom  in  1517-    As  he 
was  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  so  he  for  so~ 
time  defended  it  against  the  reformers,  and  at  <.' 
ford  held    a   disputation    with   Hooper  afterwa' 
bishop  of  Worcester,  but  was  staggered  in  anotr 
disputation  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  began  seriou-- 
to  examine  the  contested  points  by  the  best  anther  - 
ties.     Being  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Norton    r 
the  diocese  of  Durham,  he  afterwards  resigned     : 
and  went  abroad  to  consult  eminent  professors  > 
both  sides  ;  and  after  three  years  absence  retume  1  --. 
httle  before  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  satisfied  of  :.  r 
truth  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the  reformat! 
He  was  kindly  received  by  his  uncle  Dr.  Tons: 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  soon   after  gave  him  t.e 
archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which  the  recton,-  of 
Effington   was   annexed.     When  repairing  to    hi- 
parish,  though  the  persecution  was  then  at  its  heu':. : 
he  boldly  preached  against  the  vices  and  com:-  r  r  - 
of  the  times,  especially  in  the  clergy,  on  "        . 
charge  was  drawn  up  against  him,  and  presii-.ri  :- 
form  to  the  bishop.    But  Dr.  TonstaU  dismissed  the 
cause  and  soon  after  presented  him  to  the  rich  living 
of  Houghton-le-spring.    He  was  a  second  time  ac- 
cused to  the  bishop,  and  again  protected ;  when  his 
enemies,  enraged  at  this  second  defeat,  laid  th- 
complaint  before  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  v;  1. 
immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him.     Upon 
which  Mr.  Gilpin  prepared  his  defence  and  set  ont 
for  London.     Luckily,  however,  he  broke  iiis  leg  on 
the  journey,  which  protracted  his  arrival  imtil  the 
news  of  the  queen's  death  freed  him  from  all  finther 
apprehensions. 

His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  Every  Sunday  from  Mi- 
chaelmas till  Easter  was  a  sort  of  public  day  with 
him.  During  this  season  he  e^xpected  to  see  aD  his 
parishioners  and  their  families.  For  their  reception, 
he  had  three  tables  well  covered ;  the  first  was  for 
gentlemen,  the  second  for  husbandmen  and  farmers, 
and  the  third  for  day-labourers.  Even  when  he  was 
absent  from  home  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
family-expences ;  the  poor  were  fed  as  usual,  and  his 
neighbours  entertained. 

But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gilpin's  industry,  and 
the  scope  it  had  in  so  extended  a  parish,  he  was  in- 
duced to  supply,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  was  want- 
ing in  others.  For  this  purpose,  every  year  he  used 
regularly  to  visit  the  most  neglected  parishes  in 
Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland  ;  and  that  his  own  parish 
might  not  suffer,  he  was  at  the  erpence  of  a  well  in- 
formed assistant.  In  each  place  he  staid  two  or  three 
days :  and  his  method  was  to  call  the  people  about 
him,  and  lay  before  them  in  as  plain  away  as  possible 
the  danger  of  leading  wicked  or  even  careless  lives, — 
explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  true  religion, — ^in- 
structing them  in  the  duties  they  owed  to  God,  their 
neighbour,  and  themselves,  and  showing  them  how 
greatly  a  moral  and  religious  conduct  would  con- 
tribute to  their  present  as  well  as  future  happiness. 

Mr.  Gilpin  died,  deeply  regretted,  in  15S3,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

GILPIN,  WILLlAil,  a  writer  of  considerable  ce- 
lebrity, who  was  bom  at  Carlisle  in  1724,  and  received 
his  education  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
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for  his  defence  than  would  have  t;.  r::T  t 
the  most  laboured  panegyric.  Ti:e  :r  .:  -.  ::. 
which  he  took  an  active  part,  as  a  frier.  :  •: :  _  ;-.y, 
brought  him  into  a  wider  circle  of  literary  and  oriicisi 
labour.  Without  neglecting'  his  studies,  to  which 
belonged  his  contributions  to  the  "Moniteur"  and 
the  "  Slercure  de  France,"  his  labonis  upon  the  "  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  Musique,"  in  company  with  Framery, 
as  a  part  of  the  "  Encyclopedie  ile'thodique,"  and 
his  contributions  to  a  "NouveUe  Grammaire  Rai- 
sonnee,"  he  associated  himself  with  the  more  moder- 
ate and  judicious  writers  upon  the  a£&irs  of  the  times, 
by  his  share  in  the  "  FetuUe  Villageoise,"  and  also 
by  commencing  and  editing,  fit>m  1794  to  1807,  the 
"  Decade  Plulosophique  Litteraire  et  Pohtique."  "Hie 
"Decade"  neither  sounded  the  trumpet  for  Robes- 
pierre in  the  commencement,  nor  for  Bonaparte 
afterwards,  and  was  one  of  the  few  journals  kept  up 
through  the  whole  revolution  without  loss  of  re- 
putation. 

He  was  not  less  industrions  in  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  director-general  of  the  public  schools,  and, 
after  resigning  this  office  in  Febraan-  179Sj  as  am- 
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bassador  to  the  court  of  Turin.  On  his  return  he 
became  a  member  of  the  tribunate.  But  as  he  es- 
teemed it  his  duty  to  oppose  some  of  the  regulations 
of  the  government,  he  was  one  of  the  tribunes  rejected 
by  the  senate  in  1S02.  He  then  commenced  the  va- 
luable work  to  which  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
fame — his  "Histoire  Litte'raire  d'l'talie.  Tiraboschi, 
in  his  enquiries,  had  in  viev,-  rather  the  particulars 
than  the  general  subject ;  Ginguene',  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  general  course 
and  history  of  Italian  literature  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  to  the  eighteenth  century.  He  draws  from  the 
best  sources,  and  \\Tites  generally  without  prejudice. 
There  is  nothing  splendid,  either  in  the  thoughts  or 
style,  but  we  are  captivated  by  the  unpretending 
strong  sense  which  prevails  in  the  whole  work,  by 
his  striking  characters  of  individuals,  and  by  his  no- 
ble language,  notwithstanding  a  certain  monotony. 
Besides  his  labours  as  a  member  of  the  institute,  tlie 
sessions  of  which  he  regularly  attended,  he  wrote 
many  fables,  chiefly  after  Italian  models,  translated 
CatiiUus'  Marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus  into  French 
verse,  and  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  "  Biographic 
Universelle,"  and  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
volumes  of  the  "Histoire  Litte'raire  de  la  France.'' 
A  fortunate  independence,  happy  domestic  relations, 
and  the  respect  of  the  best  of  his  countr3Tnen,  shed 
happiness  upon  the  evening  of  his  hfe.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  loth  of  November,  IS  1(5. 

GIOJA,  FLAVIO,  by  some  called  also  Gira  and  I 
Giri,  a  celebrated  na\"igator,  who  \A'as  born  in  the  \\-  \ 
oinity  of  Amalli  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  ■ 
He  was  long  considered  as  havmg  first  applied  the  ■ 
loadstone  to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  there-  I 
fore  as  the  inventor  of  the  compass.     Later  inquiries  j 
upon  this  subject  have  proved  that  European  naviga- 
tors of  the  twelfth  centiury  made  use  of  the  compass 
or  magnetic  needle.    The  merits  "herefore,  of  the  na- 
vigator of  Amalfl  can  only  be  that  of  ha\-ing  perfected 
what  was  akeady  invented,  which,  however,  is  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.     Till  his 
time  the  needle  was  laid  upon  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
straws,  or  small  split  sticks,  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
thus  pointed  out  the  parts  of  the  heavens ;  but  this 
instrument  must  evidently  have  been  unserviceable, 
e.xcept  when  the  sea  was  still  and  the  vessel  without 
much  motion.     Gioja  introduced  the  improvement 
of  suspending  the  needle  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  point  north  under  all  circumstances,  and  the 
importance  of  this  fact  may  be  inferred  from  this, 
that  the  whole  nautical  science  assumed  from  this 
moment  a  new  form,  and  the  \-essels,  which  before 
rarely  left  sight  of  the  coast,  now  launched  out  upon 
the  wide  ocean.     Tlius  Gioja  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  modern  navigation,  and  posterity  is  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  advantages  it  derives  from  it.    His 
discovery  has  subsequently  been  much  improved. 

GIORDANO.  LUKE,  a  painter,  born  at  Naples 
in  1632.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Spagnoletto,  went  to 
Rome  to  study  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Peter  of  Cortona,  whom  he  assist- 
ed in  his  great  works.  Paul  Veronese  had  after«-ards 
a  great  influence  on  his  manner.  He  imitated  the 
greatest  masters  so  well  that  even  connoisseiu-s  were 
imposed  upon,  and  he  acquired  the  name  of  Lii- 
ca  fa  presto  on  account  of  the  incredible  celerity 
of  his  execution,  or,  more  probably,  because  his 
father,  from  avarice,  often  urged  him'  by  this  phrase 
to  expedition.     He  was  rich  in  invention,  his  colour- 
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ing  was  soft  and  harmonious,  his  pencil  free  and  ra- 
pid,  and  he  was  well  gi'ounded  in  perspective.  He 
was  much  employed  at  Naples  after  his  return.  In 
1679  he  was  employed  by  Charles  II.  to  ornament 
the  Escurial ;  and  as  he  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  amused  the  court  with  his  sallies  of  wit, 
the  queen  once  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  wife,  and 
the  painter  executed  a  portrait  of  her  on  the  spot, 
and  showed  it  to  the  queen,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  she  took  ofi'  her  pearl  necklace  and  sent 
it  to  the  wife.  The  king  once  showed  him  a  work 
by  Bassano,  and  expressed  much  regret  at  not  possess- 
ing the  pendant.  A  few  days  after  Giordano  showed 
him  a  picture,  which  the  king  supposed  to  be  by  Bas- 
sano, and  for  a  long  time  continued  to  do  so  till  Gi- 
ordano made  himself  known  as  the  artist.  Besides 
this  picture,  he  also  executed  two  other  works  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  that  painter,  which  are  in 
the  Carthusian  convent  at  Naples.  There  is  also  in 
the  same  convent  a  work  in  which  he  imitated  the 
manner  of  the  chevalier  Maximo  Stanzioni.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  died  in  1704.  His  most  celebrated 
works  are  his  frescoes  in  the  Escurial  at  Madrid, 
Florence,  and  Rome. 

GIORGIONE  DI  CASTELFR-\NCO  was  bora 
in  1477  at  Castelfranco  in  the  Venetian  territory, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the 
Venetian  school.  His  master  was  Giovanni  Bellini, 
who  is  said  to  have  dismissed  him  from  emy  of  his 
merits.  In  Venice  he  ornamented  the  facades  of 
several  large  buildings,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  pe- 
riod, with  frescoes,  which  have  mostly  perished. 
His  portraits  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  of  the 
Itahan  school ;  and  in  order  to  decide  practically  the 
dispute  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  imi- 
tative arts  he  painted,  according  to  Vasari's  account, 
an  imdressed  figiire,  of  which  the  back  was  to  the 
spectator,  and  the  front  represented  as  seen  in  a  clear 
fountain.  L'pon  a  pohshed  cuirass,  which  lay  on 
one  side,  was  the  left  profile,  while  the  right  was  re- 
flected from  a  mirror  upon  the  opposite  side,  that  he 
might  show  in  this  way  that  painting  deserves  the 
preference  to  sculpture  since  it  can  exhibit  more 
parts  of  the  body  in  a  single  A-iew.  At  Milan,  and 
in  the  galleries  at  Vienna  and  Dresden,  some  are 
still  to  be  seen  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  He  died 
in  1511. 

GIOTTO. — Tliis  celebrated  painter,  and  friend  of 
Petrarch,  was  named  Ambrogiotto  Burdone.  Being 
the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  Florentine  ^-illage  of  Ves- 
pignano,  he  was  employed  in  tending  cattle  ;  but 
ha\-ing  been  once  seen  by  Cimabue,  as  he  was  drawing 
figures  of  his  sheep  upon  a  piece  of  slate  with  a  stone, 
the  artist  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  take  him 
with  him,  carried  him  to  Florence,  and  taught  him 
painting.  His  natural  talent,  and  especially  the 
gracefulness  so  peculiar  to  him,  developed  them- 
selves so  rapidly  that  he  became  a  master  in  a  short 
time  and  soon  surpassed  all  contemporary  artists. 
He  represented  human  figures  in  his  pieces  with 
truth  and  nature  and  surpassed  all  others  in  the  dig- 
nity of  his  figures,  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  them, 
and  a  regai-d  to  correct  proportions  and  natural  dis- 
position of  the  draper}'.  His  figures  have  more  life 
and  freedom  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  Cimabue, 
as  he  particularly  avoided  the  stifl^"  style.  Among  his 
most  celebrated  works  is  the  Navicella  at  Rome  (a 
picture  of  Peter  walking  upon  the  waves,  in  Mosaic), 
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yorae  fresco  paintings  at  Florence,  (the  Crowning  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
the  Burial  of  the  Virgin  so  much  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  Mengs,)  also  the  History  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi,  and  several  miniatures.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  equally  successful  as  a  statuary  and  archi- 
tect.    He  died  in  13.36. 

GIRARDON,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  statuary 
and  architect,  who  was  born  in  1628  at  Troyes  in 
Cham])agne,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Laurence  Maziere. 
After  he  had  completed  his  studies  with  Francis  An- 
guier,  he  acquired  such  celebrity  that  Louis  XIV. 
sent  him  to  Rome,  with  a  [jension,  to  study  the  an- 
cient and  modern  masters  in  the  art,  and  on  his  return 
he  ornam.ented  the  royal  palaces  v.nih  his  works, 
both  in  marble  and  bronze.  On  Lebrun's  death  he 
obtained  the  office  of  overseer  of  all  the  works  in  sta- 
tuary. His  works  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  de- 
sign and  beauty  of  arrangement.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  following  : — the  splendid  monument  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  formerly  in  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  afterwards  in  the  museum  of  the  Petits 
Augustins ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  was  his  masterpiece,  and  which  was  thrown  down  | 
and  broken  to  j)ieces  on  the  12th  of  August,  1792  ; 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  in  the  garden  of  Versailles  ; 
and  the  masterly  groups  which  ornament  the  Apollo 
baths  also  at  Versailles.  As  he  was  too  constantly 
occupied  to  work  much  himself  on  his  marbles,  he 
left  this  portion  of  the  labour  to  artists,  who,  although 
respectable,  had  not  the  talents  of  their  master.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1715.  . 

GIRODET.  TRIOSON  NICHOLAS,  who  was 
born  in  1767  at  Montargis,  was  one  of  the  most  ori- 
ginal, versatile,  and  scientific  of  the  modern  school  of 
French  painters.  A  decided  inclination  to  the  an- 
cient style  and  the  fulness  of  statuary  is  very  percep- 
tible in  his  works  ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished 
for  life,  nature,  and  beauty.  His  drawing  is  correct 
and  of  great  precision ;  his  colouring  is  rich,  trans- 
parent, and  harmonious.  His  Deluge  is  celebrated, 
and  shows  marks  of  the  gigantic  genius  of  Buon- 
arotti.  He  painted  Napoleon  receixnng  the  keys  of 
Vienna.  He  painted  in  1S24  the  full  length  por- 
traits of  the  Vendean  leaders,  Bonchamp  and  Ca- 
thelineau,  the  first  from  a  miniature,  and  the  latter 
from  the  features  of  his  son,  who  resembled  him. 
His  last  great  picture  re])resents  Saint  Louis  in 
Egypt.  HediedatParis  ontheQth  of  December,  1824. 

GLANVIL,  JOSEPH,  a  miscellaneous  v/riter,  who 
was  born  in  April  1636,  and  was  educated  at  E.xeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  June  1658.  Shortly  after  he  entered  into  holy 
orders  and  became  chaplain  to  Dr.  Francis  Rouse ; 
but  as  his  patron  died  soon  after,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  pursued  his  studies  there  during  the  po- 
litical struggle  which  then  agitated  the  country. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  after  the  Re- 
storation, he  was  chosen  one  of  the  fellows,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  zealous  and  an  active,  if  not 
a  very  eflScient,  member  of  that  body.  In  1662  he 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Frome  in  Somersetshire, 
which  he  shortly  after  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of 
the  abbey  church  at  Bath,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  16S0.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Some  Philoso- 
phical Considerations  touching  the  Being  of  "Witches 
and  Witchcraft."  This  treatise  is  remarkable  for  the 
credulity  displayed  by  its  author. 
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GLANVIL,  RANULPH  DE,  a  very  eminent  Eng- 
lish lawyer  of  the  tv/elfth  century.  He  also  figured 
as  a  warrior  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Glanvil  contributed  largely  to  the  crusade  of  that 
period,  and  perished  before  Acre  with  Richard  I.  in 
1190.  His  work  "On  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Encfland"  has  been  much  quoted. 

GLAREANUS,  HENRY  LORIS,  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  of  Claris  in  Switzerland,  was  bom  in 
1488.  He  first  taught  music  at  Cologne,  and  after- 
wards at  Bale,  Paris,  and  lastly  at  I'rilnirg,  v/here  he 
died  in  1563.  His  music-master  was  J.  Cochlaeus, 
and  his  preceptor  in  literature  the  celebrated  Eras- 
mus, with  whom  he  was  united  in  the  strictest 
friendship.  Erasmus,  in  his  letters,  represents  Gla- 
reanus  as  a  man  of  profound  and  uiiiversal  learning, 
joining  to  the  knowledge  of  philijsophy,  theology, 
and  mathematics,  that  of  poetry,  geography,  and 
history.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  gave  him  a 
crown  of  laurel  and  a  ring,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
for  his  person  and  poetry.  It  is  known  that  the 
Swiss  assembled  at  Zurich  recompensed  magnifi- 
cently the  "  Pane'gyrique  de  I'Alliance  des  Cantons," 
which  Glareanus  put  into  verse.  In  1547  his  *' Do- 
decachordon,"  in  one  volume,  appeared  at  Bale. 
This  work,  which  has  now  become  scarce,  is  of  great 
importance,  in  as  much  as  it  iiiiows  the  state  of 
practical  music  about  the  year  1500,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  author 
estaldishes  the  twelve  tones  of  the  ecclesiastical 
chant,  and  gives  on  each  of  them  a  choice  of  mu- 
sical pieces,  for  two,  three,  four,  and  frequently  more 
parts,  selected  from  the  chef-d'oeuvre s  of  the  best 
masters  of  his  time.  In  this  work  are  to  be  found 
documents  respecting  many  of  the  best  composers. 
Choron  has  re-published  much  from  this  writer  in 
his  great  work  on  ■  .usic. 

GLAUBER,  JOHN  RODOLPH,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  travelled  much  in  the 
pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge,  and  his  experiments 
contributed  to  throw  much  light  on  the  science  of 
chemistry.  He  did  not  always  see  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  his  own  experiments,  and  vainly  fancied 
that  he  had  discovered  the  universal  panacea  and 
the  pliilwsopher's  stone,  which  were  at  that  time 
objects  of  pursuit;  and  the  disap])ointment  of  many 
persons  who  had  been  seduced  by  his  promises 
contributed  to  bring  the  science  of  chemistry  into 
contempt.  Glauber  published  about  twenty  treatises; 
in  some  of  which  he  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
physician,  in  others  in  that  of  a  metallurgist;  in  the 
latter  he  most  particularly  excelled.  However,  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  give  him  the  praise  of  acute- 
ness  of  mind,  and  of  extensive  chemical  knowledge. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  a  salt  which  to  this  day  re- 
tains his  name  in  the  shops  of  our  apothecaries. 
The  works  of  Glauber  have  appeared  in  different 
languages;  the  majonty  of  editions  are  in  Gemnan, 
some  in  Latin,  and  others  in  French. 

GLEICHEN,  LOUIS,  COUNT.— This  noble- 
man sprang  from  a  celebrated  German  family  now 
extinct,  and  went  on  a  cru.sade  to  Palestine,  fought 
against,  and  v>-as  taken  prisoner  by,  the  Turks.  The 
foUowing  story  is  related  of  him.  One  day,  as  the 
unfortunate  man  was  at  work  on  the  road,  the 
sultan's  daughter  saw  him,  and,  moved  bv  ytityand 
love,  offered  him  his  freedom  if  he  would  fly  with 
her  and  make  her  his  wife.     In  vam  did  he  jjlead 
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to  her,  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  at  home. 
The  princess,  used  only  to  the  customs  of  her  own 
country,  saw  no  obstacle  in  that.  They  escaped 
and  arrived  hy  sea  at  ^'^enice.  The  count  here  learn- 
ed that  his  Avife  and  children  were  yet  living,  and 
anxiovisly  awaiting  his  return.  He  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  after  his  sultana  was  baptized,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  pope  to  keep  both  his  wives,  with 
whom  he  lived  thenceforth  in  happiness;  and  his 
first  wife  had  the  generosity  to  divide  her  husband's 
love  with  her,  without  whose  help  she  would  never 
again  have  seen  his  face.  The  count's  monument, 
iipon  which  he  was  represented  with  both  his  wives, 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  Benedictine  church 
upon  the  Petersberg  at  Erfurt,  and  is  now  at  Gotha. 
GLEIM,  JOHN  WILLIAM  LOUIS,  a  German 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Ermsleben,  a  small  town 
in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  in  April  1719, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
cathedral  chajjter,  and  at  the  same  time  canon  of 
the  chapter  of  Waldeck.  In  1738  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Halle,  after  having  been  maintained 
up  to  that  time  by  charitable  persons.  In  1740 
Gleim  left  the  university,  and  after  some  time  be- 
came secretary  to  Prince  William,  son  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg-Scliwedt.  At  this  period  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Kleist,  another  German 
poet,  and  became  his  intimate  friend ;  the  two  poets 
are  mentioned  in  German  literature  like  two  brotliers. 
With  Sulzer,  Ramler,  Graun,  &c.,  they  joined  the 
party  of  Bosmer  against  that  of  Gottsched.  The 
second  Silesian  war  in  1744  separated  the  two 
friends ;  and  Gleim,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, was  appointed  secretary  of  the  cathedral  chapter 
of  Halberstadt  in  1747-  Gleim  corresponded  with 
all  the  principal  wits  in  Germany,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  all.  His  correspondence  is  therefore 
very  interesting.  He  acquired  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion by  his  martial  songs,  which  appeared,  under  the 
name  and  in  the  character  of  an  old  grenadier,  at 
the  time  when  Frederic  the  Great  filled  all  Europe 
with  the  fame  of  his  achievements.  He  was  buried 
in  his  garden  in  Halberstadt,  and,  according  to  his 
last  will,  some  simple  urns,  with  the  names  of  his 
friends  who  died  before  him,  are  arranged  around 
his  own. 

GLENDOWER,  OWEN,  sometimes  called  the 
Wallace  of  Wales. — The  precise  date  of  this  cele- 
brated prince's  birth  is  uncertain,  some  fixing  it  in 
1349,  others  in  1354.  The  place  of  his  nativity  was 
Trefgarn  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he  was  born  of 
Ellen,  a  lineal  descendant  from  Catharine,  daughter 
and  heiress  to  Llewellyn,  last  prince  of  Wales.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  London  for  education, 
and  entering  himself  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
studied  for  the  English  bar,  but  relinquished  the 
profession  on  being  appointed  scutiger  to  Richard 
II.  Jolo  Goch,  a  contemporary  bard,  gives  a  splendid 
description  of  his  family  mansion  or  rather  palace ; 
and  indeed  he  appears  at  this  time  to  have  exercised 
considerable  feudal  influence,  carrying  on  with  great 
spirit  a  contest  of  some  duration  with  Reginald, 
Lord  Grey  de  Riithyn,  respecting  an  estate  called 
Croesau,  in  which  he  was  for  a  time  successful ;  but 
on  the  deposition  of  his  royal  patron  by  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  his  old  antagonist  took  advantage  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  to  renew  his  usur- 
pation. Nor  did  his  evil  practices  end  here;  for 
Grey,  being  charged  with  the  delivery  of  a  summons 


to  Owen,  from  the  new  king  to  atfend  him  on  his 
Scotch  expedition,  purposely  neglected  to  deliver  it. 
Glendower  was  in  consequence  outlawed  for  disaf- 
fection ;  his  enemy  seized  upon  all  his  lands,  and 
the  parliament  treated  his  remonstrances  with  neg- 
lect. Glendower,  forcibly  dispossessed  Grey  of  his 
lands,  and  having  succeeded  in  raising  a  considera- 
ble force,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  prince  of 
Wales  in  September  1400.  To  this  measm-e  he  is 
said  to  have  been  incited  by  some  traditionary  pro- 
phecies of  Merlin ;  and  certain  it  is  that  many  of 
his  countrymen  of  consideration  were  induced  by 
the  same  motives  to  join  his  standard.  He  defeated 
the  king's  troops  imder  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and 
Henry  put  in  motion  against  him  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  his  army ;  but  Owen,  retiring  to  the  moun- 
tains foiled  all  attempts  to  bring  him  to  action ;  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  Percys  breaking  out  he  joined 
the  coalition,  causing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  be 
formally  crowned  at  Machynlaeth  in  Montgomery- 
shire, "  sovereign  of  Wales."  The  rashness  of 
Henry  Percy  brought  on  the  fatal  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury before  all  his  Welsh  auxiliaries  had  come  up. 
Their  prince,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  so  near 
as  to  have  reconnoitred  the  action  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  tree ;  but,  seeing  all  was  lost,  directly  retreated 
and  continued  his  marauding  warfare.  This  he  kept 
up  with  various  degrees  of  success,  occasionally  as- 
sisted by  Charles  YI.  of  France,  with  whom  a  treaty 
of  his  is  yet  extant,  dated  1404,  in  which  he  is  styled 
"  Owenus,  Dei  Gratia  Princeps  Walliae."  Finding 
it  impossible  to  subdue  him,  Henry  in  1415  conde- 
scended to  treat  with  him ;  but  Owen  died  during 
the  negotiation,  which  was,  however,  continued  and 
ratified  by  his  son  Meredyd  ap  Owen,  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1416. 

GLOVER,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  poet, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1712,  and  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  at  Cheam,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  wrote  a  poem  of  consider- 
able merit  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
was  well  received  by  the  public,  but  as  his  father 
intended  his  son  to  follow  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion, Richard  Glover  early  in  life  engaged  in  the 
Hamburgh  trade.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
his  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
literature,  and  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
and  most  accurate  Greek  scholars  of  his  day.  In 
1737  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "  Leonidas," 
which  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Cobham,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  passed  through  three  editions. 
In  1744  he  was  nominated  in  the  will  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  write  the  duke's  life,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mallet.  Her  grace  bequeathed  5001.  to 
each  on  this  condition,  but  Glover  immediately  re- 
nounced his  share.  His  rejection  of  this  legacy  is 
the  ipore  honourable,  as  at  this  time  his  affairs  be- 
came much  embarrassed.  In  1753  Mr.  Glover  pro- 
duced the  tragedy  of  "  Boadicea,"  which  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  On  the  accession 
of  George  III.  Mr.  Glover  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Weymouth,  and  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  many  debates  to  which  the  confused 
state  of  affairs  in  India  gave  rise.  In  1772  we  find 
him  an  intelligent  and  active  agent  in  adjusting  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Company, 
of  Scotland,  which  failed  about  that  time ;  and  on 
other  occasions,  where  the  mercantile  interests  of 
London  were  concerned,  he  distinguished  himself, 
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not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  that  pfeneral  know- 
ledge of  commerce  which  inchnes  to  enlarged  and 
liberal  measures.  In  1 775  the  West  India  merchants 
testified  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  services  in 
their  affairs  by  voting  him  a  piece  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  300/.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  application  of  these 
merchants,  was  afterwards  printed,  and  ap])ears  to 
have  been  the  last  of  his  public  services.  In  1770 
he  republished  his  "  Leonidas"  in  two  volumes, 
being  extended  from  nine  books  to  twelve  ;  and  the 
attention  now  bestowed  on  it  recalling  his  youthful 
ideas,  strengthened  by  time  and  observation,  proba- 
bly suggested  "The  Athenaid,"  which,  however,  he 
did  not  live  to  publish.  Soon  after  1775  he  re- 
tired from  public  business,  but  kept  up  an  intimacy 
with  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  respected.  After  e.xpe- 
riencing  for  some  time  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
departed  this  life,  November  25,  1785. 

GLUCK,  THE  CHEVALIER  CHRISTOPHER. 
— This  musical  composer,  to  whom  the  opera  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  greatest  splendour  and  dramatic  perfection, 
sprung  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  palatinate  of 
Bavaria,  where  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Weissen- 
wangen,  on  the  Bohemian  border,  in  the  year  1714. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  music,  and  discovered  talents  of  a  high  order; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  his  fortieth  year  that  he  gave 
his  immortal  masterpieces  to  the  world.  Gluck 
studied  the  elements  of  music  in  Prague,  was  singer 
in  a  choir  of  that  city,  and  soon  became  a  skilful 
performer  on  several  instruments.  In  1738  he 
visited  Italy,  and  studied  composition  under  San 
Martini.  His  first  opera,  "  Arta.xer.xes,"  was  wTitten 
and  performed  in  Milan,  and  another,  entitled  "De- 
metrius in  Venice,"  in  1742.  A  third,  called  "The 
Fall  of  the  Giants,"  he  composed  for  the  Itahan 
Opera  in  London,  to  which  he  came  in  the  year  1745. 
During  his  residence  here  the  society  of  Doctor 
Arne  and  his  wife  had  a  great  influence  on  the  sim- 
pUcity  of  his  productions. 

This  period  was  the  most  fruitful  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  his  works.  In  the  space  of  eighteen 
years  he  composed  about  forty-five  operas,  but 
none  of  these  as  yet  exhibited  that  power  and  depth 
which  he  was  to  unfold  in  his  later  efforts.  Gluck 
had  hitherto  followed  the  then  fashionable  style  and 
taste  of  the  Itahan  opera,  but  he  was  sensible  of  its 
defects,  and  felt  how  little  his  music,  as  a  whole, 
could  lay  claim  to  real  dramatic  merit.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  true  dramatic  perfec- 
tion by  the  composer  was  the  empty  and  disconnect- 
ed character  of  the  poetry.  It  was  not  till  accident 
made  him  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  had  the  bold- 
ness and  energy  to  strike  out  an  independent  path 
in  the  poetical  department,  that  Gluck  was  enabled 
to  do  the  same  in  the  musical.  This  man  was  the 
Florentine  Ranieri  di  Calsabigi,  with  whom  Gluck 
became  acquainted  in  Vienna,  and  who  furnished 
him  with  a  series  of  texts,  in  which  the  unity  of  the 
whole  and  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  different 
parts  contrasted  strongly  with  the  loose,  discon- 
nected airs,  duets,  and  dialogues  of  former  works,  in 
which  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  dramatic  unity, 
but  every  thing  was  sacrificed  to  momentary  effect, 
or  to  the  vanity  of  a  singer  who  was  anxious  to 
Bhine  in  particular  scenes  and  airs  at  the  expense  of 
thewhole.     Theoperas,  "Alceste,"  "Orpheus,"  and 
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"Helena  and  Paris,"  which  Gluck  composed  in  Vienna 
between  the  years  17G2  and  1769,  and  which  were 
there  published,  produced  an  overwli£lming  effect 
by  their  boldness  and  originality,  and  served,  together 
with  the  later  ones,  "Armida"  and  the  two  "  Iphi- 
genias,"  to  establish  the  fame  of  their  author.  Even 
in  Italy,  where  the  taste  of  the  people  had  long  ])een 
perverted,  the  severe  and  lofty  muse  of  the  German 
artist  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  theatres 
of  Rome,  Parma,  Naples,  Milan,  and  Venice,  hastened 
to  give  his  "  Helen  and  Orpheus."  "Alceste"  was  not 
at  that  time  attempted  in  Italy,  as  Gluck  himself 
says,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  execution. 
So  popular  were  these  operas  that  the  theatre  in 
Bologna  alone  took  900,000  lire  in  one  winter,  and 
by  one  play. 

Still  greater  was  the  triumph  of  the  later  works. 
DuroUet,  who  during  his  residence  in  Vienna  had 
become  acquainted  with  Gluck,  undertook  to  con- 
vert Racine's  "Iphigenia"  into  an  opera,  and  offered 
his  friend  the  text  for  composition,  an  offer  which 
Gluck  more  readily  accepted  as  he  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  French  language  was  better 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  strong,  deep,  and  manly 
feeling,  even  in  music,  than  the  Italin — an  opinion 
which,  as  far  as  it  regarded  music,  was  directly  con- 
trary to  Rousseau's,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  Gluck's  music  on  the  French  stage, 
time  has  not  confirmed.  With  a  degree  of  care, 
which  he  had  never  before  given,  Gluck  now  began 
his  task.  Instead  of  the  two  or  three  weeks  which 
he  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  composition  of  an 
opera,  a  whole  year  was  given  to  the  completion  of 
the  masterpiece  which  he  designed  for  Paris.  But 
here  the  German  artist  met  with  almost  insuperable 
obstacles,  thrown  in  his  way  by  national  vanity  and 
deep  rooted  prejudice.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  a  work  of  his  pen  was  to  be  offered  to  the  great 
Parisian  opera,  the  whole  host  of  professional  musi- 
cians and  amateurs  exclaimed  against  it;  and  he 
would  never  have  attained  his  object  had  not  his 
former  pupil  and  present  patroness,  the  queen  Maria 
Antoinette,  commanded  his  piece  to  be  received. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774  Gluck  himself, 
now  sixty  years  of  age,  arrived  in  Paris ;  and  at 
length,  on  the  19th  April  in  that  year  the  long 
promised  opera  was  represented  for  the  first  time. 
The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  spectators 
from  all  classes,  and  the  impression  which  the  whole 
produced  was  immense.  At  the  very  outset  (a  thing 
unparalleled  in  the  musical  annals  of  France),  the 
overture  was  encored,  and  with  each  part  the  enthu- 
siasm increased.  In  the  two  first  years  this  piece 
was  performed  170  times.  Soon  after  the  "Or- 
pheus," the  words  of  which  were  translated  into 
French,  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  and  received 
with  equal  applause.  Two  other  operas,  "  L'Arbre 
Enchante"  and  "  La  Cythere  Assiegee,"  which 
were  performed  in  the  following  year,  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Not  so,  however,  the  celebrated  "Alceste ;" 
in  which,  as  in  the  choruses  of  furies  in  "  Orpheus," 
the  hearer  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  the  horrors 
of  Tartarus.  "Armida,"  which  was  produced  in 
1777,  met  with  still  greater  applause;  though  for- 
merly, when  represented  with  Lully's  effeminate 
music,  it  had  not  been  popular.  This  great  opera 
was  repeated  thirty  times  in  succession,  and  the 
reputation  which  it  procured  its  author  was  only 
exceeded  by  that  of  his  two  last  great  masterpieces, 
3  G  2 
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"  Ipliigenia  in  Taiiris,"  and  "  Echo  and  Narcissus." 
Two  other  operas,  "  Roland"  and  the  "Danaides," 
were  not  coiiipleted.     Gluck  threw  the  rough  sketch 
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GMELIN,    WILLIAM   FREDERIC,   a    distin- 
guished engraver,  who  was  born  at  Badenweiler  in 
the  Brisgau  in  1745.     Having  completed  his  educa- 
ot"  the   former  into  the  fire,  having  heard  that  his    tion  he  commenced  the  profession  of  painting,  and 


rival  in  music,  Piccini,  had  undertaken  to  compose 
the  same  subject;  and  death  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  the  latter.  In  1787  Gluck  returned  to  Ger- 
many with  a  large  fortune,  and  died  in  Vienna  on 
the  15  th  of  November  in  the  same  year.  "We  must 
liere  notice  the  contest  that  arose  between  the  ad- 
mirers of  Gluck,  whose  compositions,  by  their  high 
and  finished  style,  produced  a  reformation  in  the 
music  of  Irance,  and  the  followers  of  the  old  Italian 
and  French  school,  at  whose  head  stood  Piccini,  un- 
questionably a  man  of  great  genius.  All  Paris  took 
sides;  and  for  a  long  time  the  Gluckists  and  Piccin- 
ists  contended  with  the  same  bitterness  as  did  for- 
merly the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  and  more  lately 
the  Royalists  and  Jacobins.  Gluck  and  Piccini 
themselves — to  their  honour  be  it  said — shared  this 
feeling  but  for  a  short  time;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  mutual  esteem  which,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  their  opinions,  they  could  not  but  entertain 
for  each  other,  had  long  become  reconciled,  while 
their  blind  disciples  still  maintained  the  warfare.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  this  musical  contest 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  Arnaud,  and  Suard  sided  with  Gluck, 
and  Laharpe  and  Marmontel  with  Piccini.  It  was 
natural  that  the  victory  should  fall  to  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  reformer.  In  dramatic 
music  Gluck  stands  unrivalled  in  his  art  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  depth  and  truth 
of  expression  which  he  knew  how  to  give  the  most 
overpowering  as  well  as  the  gentlest  scenes,  without 
any  of  the  vulgar  embellishments  of  trills,  cadences, 
&c.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  most  composers, 
Gluck  strictly  adhered  to  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  never  allowed  himself  improperly  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  woids  in  favour  of  any  particular  passage. 
In  the  dedication  of  his  "  Alceste"  to  Leopold,  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  his  excellent  views  of  dramatic 
music  are  beautifully  and  simply  expressed.  He  in- 
troduced the  trombone  into  the  French  orchestra ; 
and  the  rare  and  judicious  use  of  that  instrument 
then  served  to  heighten  the  efi'ect  of  his  great  music 
pieces  as  much  as  the  ridiculous  abuse  of  it  at  the 
present  time  in  many  compositions  entirely  destroys 
the  grandeur  of  effect  intended  to  be  produced. 

GMELIN,  SAMUEL  GOTTLIEB,  was  born  in 
1 744  at  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  physic,  and  in 
1763  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He 
afterwards  visited  Holland  and  France,  and  in  1767 
received  an  invitation  to  a  professorship  in  the 
academy  at  Petersburg.  The  year  following,  by  the 
command  of  the  empress,  he  commenced  together 
with  Pallas,  Giildenstadt,  and  Lepechin,  a  scientific 
tour  through  Russia.  In  1769  he  travelled  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Don,  and  passed  the  winter  in 
Astrachan ;  in  1770  and  1771  examined  the  Persian 
provinces  on  the  south  and  soutli-west  side  of  the 
Caspian  sea;  in  1772,  returned  again  to  Astrachan, 
and  there  surveyed  the  regions  on  the  Wolga,  and, 
in  1773  the  dangerous  countries  east  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  On  his  return,  however,  in  1774  he  was  impri- 
soned by  the  Khan  of  the  Chaitaks,  and  died  in  con- 
finement in  July  1774  of  the  dysenter3^  His  widow 
received  from  the  Russian  empress  2000  rubles. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  "  Historia  Fu- 
corum"  and  his  "Travels  in  Russia." 


at  the  close  of  1790  he  settled  at  Rome,  and  there 
actively  engaged  in  painting  from  nature,  for  the 
most  ])art  in  Indian  ink.  He  did  not  diminish  the 
effect  by  descending  to  minute  detail,  but  knew  how 
to  seize  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  every 
view,  and  his  style  evinces  a  deep  study  of  nature. 
His  engravings  are  among  the  finest  productions  of 
the  art.  In  some  of  his  later  productions,  indeed,  a 
hardness  and  an  exaggerated  expression  are  per- 
ceptible. As  he  cut  his  plates  very  deep,  probably 
to  enable  him  to  take  many  impressions,  Gmelin 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  as  his  engra\'ings 
were  in  great  demand.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1821. 

GNEISENAU,  NEIDHARD,  COUNT  OF,  and 
general  field-marshal  of  Prussia,  was  born  in  1760 
at  Schilda,  while  his  mother,  an  officer's  wife,  was 
passing  through  that  place.  As  his  parents  died 
when  he  was  young,  he  received  his  education  under 
the  care  of  his  grandmother  in  Wiirtzburg ;  and 
having  entered  the  Prussian  service,  the  campaign 
of  1805  brought  his  talents  into  notice.  In  1807 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valiant  defence  of 
Colberg,  and  was  made  colonel.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  he  was  sent  to  England  as  a' secret  agent  of 
his  court.  He  returned  in  1810,  and  was  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  ministry.  In  1813  he 
became  major-general  and  quarter-master  general, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  conducted  the  celebrated 
retreat  from  LUtzen  to  Breslau  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  that  the  pursuing  foe  lost  forty  cannon 
without  taking  one  from  the  allies.  He  was  subse- 
quently made  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  attached 
to  Field-marshal  Blucher.  The  destruction  of  Mac- 
donald's  corps  on  the  Katzbach,  the  passage  of  the 
Elbe  near  Wartenburg,  and  the  issue  of  the  battle 
of  Mochern,  which  made  part  of  the  great  battle  of 
Leipsic,  were  in  a  great  measure  the  results  of  his 
plans.  In  1814  he  distinguished  himself  at  Brienne, 
Paris,  and  Montmirail,  and  after  the  peace  of  Paris 
he  was  made  general  of  infantry,  received  the  rank  of 
count,  with  a  grant  from  the  crown  lands  to  the 
amount  of  8000  dollars  yearly  income.  He  rallied 
the  broken  Prussians  at  Ligny  in  1815,  and  his  ser- 
vices at  Waterloo  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  pursued  the  enemy  to  Paris,  and  took  part  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  peace.  After  which  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  belonging 
to  Prussia,  and  in  1818  of  Berlin.  With  the  ac- 
curate knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
mander, Gneisenau  combined  a  quick  perception  and 
a  penetrating  mind.  He  has  evinced  entire  self- 
possession  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  and 
some  of  his  most  hastily  formed  plans  bear  the 
impress  of  jjrecision,  prudence,  and  calmness.  Count 
Gneisenau  died  at  his  estate  in  Silesia  in  1829- 

GODDARD,  JONATHAN,  a  learned  chemist, 
who  was  born  in  16 17,  and  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  but  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  During  the 
Commonwealth  he  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation 
of  the  protector,  and  in  the  parliament  of  1653  he 
was  the  sole  representative  for  Oxford.  In  1668  he 
published  a  tract,  entitled  "A  Discourse  Setting  Forth 
the  Unhappy  Condition  of  the  Practice  of  Physic 
in  London,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  induce  his 
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brother  physicians  to  follow  his  example  of  always 
mixing  his  own  prescriptions  without  the  interven- 
tion of  apothecaries.  His  plan  was  not,  however, 
adopted.  Dr.  Goddard  is  believed  to  have  heen  the 
first  English  constructor  of  a  telescope  constructed 
on  scientific  principles.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1674. 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON.— This  celebrated 
crusader  was  the  son  of  Eustace  the  second  count  of 
Boulogne,  and  in  his  mother's  right  was  heir  to  Lower 
Lorrain.  When  the  first  crusade  was  formed  Godfrey 
was  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  princes  who  took  the 
cross,  and  the  command  of  the  principal  army  was 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  was  accompanied  to  the 
East  by  his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin.  In  1096 
he  commenced  his  march,  and  led  his  army  through 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  and  arriving  at 
Philippolis  in  Thrace,  he  sent  to  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexius  Comnenus,  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
him,  and  after  a  considerable  period  they  concluded 
a  treaty  which  enabled  Godfrey  to  proceed  to  the 
great  object  of  his  enterprise — the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem, previous  to  which,  however,  Godfrey  took  Nice 
and  Antioch. 

In  this  last  city  the  crusaders  were  not  long  after 
themselves  besieged,  and  being  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, they  were  reduced  to  extreme  necessity. 
While  they  were  in  this  state,  a  Provencal  priest,  pre- 
tending that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  revelation, 
instructed  them  where  to  find  the  holy  lance,  which 
was  accordingly  discovered.  This  circumstance  in- 
spired the  crusaders  with  such  courage  that  they 
repulsed  the  Turks  and  gained  a  splendid  victory. 
In  the  following  year  Godfrey  took  Jerusalem  itself 
after  a  five  weeks'  siege,  and  the  infidels  were  in- 
discriminately massacred,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
deavours of  Godfrey,  whose  mildness  was  equal  to 
bis  bravery,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter.  Eight 
days  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  the  leaders  of 
the  army  elected  him  king  of  the  city  and  the  terri- 
tory ;  but  the  pious  Godfrey  would  not  wear  a  crown 
in  the  place  where  Christ  was  crowned  with  thorns ; 
and  he  declined  the  kingly  title,  contenting  himself 
with  that  of  duke  and  guardian  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 
The  sultan  of  Egypt  having  learned  that  of  the 
300,000  Christians  who  had  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Antioch,  only  20,000  now  survived,  raised  an  army 
of  400,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them 
from  their  new  conquests.  Godfrey  gave  him  battle 
in  the  plain  of  Ascalon,  on  which  occasion  100,000 
men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  This  victory  ])laced 
him  in  the  entire  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  two 
or  three  places  only  excepted.  Godfrey  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  organization  of  his  newly  esta- 
blished government.  He  appointed  a  patriarch, 
founded  two  cathedral  chapters,  and  built  a  mon- 
astery in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  He  subsequently 
gave  his  new  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  but  soon  after 
died  in  July  1 100,  just  one  year  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  interred  on  Mount  Calvary,  near 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour.  Tasso's  beautifid  epic 
poem  sets  the  character  of  this  great  prince  and 
general,  whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
pattern  of  piety,  bravery,  and  all  princely  virtues,  in 
a  just  light. 

GODFREY  OF  STRASBURG,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  old  German  poets,  who  was  not, 
like  most  of  the  Minnesingers  or  minstrels  of  his 
age,  a  noble.     He  lived  in  the  most  distinguished 
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period  of  the  German  chivalric  poetry,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 
Besides  many  lays  in  the  collection  of  Manesse,  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  great  chivalric  poem, 
"Tristan  und  Isolde,"  derived  from  the  legends  of 
the  round  table  from  a  Welsh  original,  but  possess- 
ing as  much  originality  of  character  as  any  other 
German  classical  work.  For  grace,  loveliness,  and 
vivacity  of  description,  richness  of  colouring,  and 
melody  of  versification,  the  work  of  Godfrey  stands 
alone  in  old  German  literature,  and  a  soft  and  almost 
elegiac  strain  of  sentiment  pervades  his  poetry. 

GODFREY,  THOMAS.— This  clever  mathema- 
tician is  said  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
quadrant  commonly  called  Hadley's.  He  was  born 
at,  and  pursued  the  trade  of  a  glazier  in,  Philadelphia. 
Having  accidentally  met  with  a  mathematical  book, 
he  became  so  delighted  with  the  study,  that  by  his 
own  unaided  industry  he  soon  made  himself  master 
of  the  treatise  and  of  every  other  English  work  of 
the  kind  that  he  could  procure,  and  afterwards  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  proficiency  in  Latin  in  order  to  be 
able  to  peruse  the  mathematical  works  in  that  lan- 
guage. Anxious  to  read  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  he  went  to  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  who  tlien  stood  very  high  as  a 
mathematician,  and  requested  him  to  lend  him  the 
work.  Mr.  Logan  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Godfrey 
before,  but,  after  some  conversation,  bade  him  wel- 
come to  that  or  any  other  book  he  possessed.  Not 
long  afterwards  Godfrey  communicated  to  Logan 
the  improvement  he  had  made  in  Davis's  quadrant, 
by  which  Logan  was  so  much  struck,  that  in  May 
1732  he  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Dr. 
Edmund  Halley,  then  resident  in  England,  in  which 
he  described  fully  the  construction  and  uses  of 
Godfrey's  instrument.  In  the  same  year  Godfrey 
himself  also  prepared  an  account  of  his  invention, 
addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  but  it  was 
not  then  transmitted  from  the  expectation  which  he 
entertained  of  the  effect  of  the  letter  to  Halley.  No 
notice,  however,  was  taken  of  it  by  that  savant,  and 
after  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half,  Logan  resolved 
to  have  the  matter  submitted  immediately  to  the 
Royal  Society.  For  this  purpose  he  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  together  with  the  paper  of  Godfrey, 
to  Mr.  Peter  Collinson,  an  eminent  botanist  and 
member  of  the  society,  engaging  him  to  lay  them 
before  that  body.  This  was  accordingly  done ;  but 
Mr.  Hadley,  the  vice  president  of  the  society,  had 
already  presented  them  a  paper  dated  May  13,  1731, 
containing  a  full  description  and  rationale  of  a  reflect- 
ing quadrant  of  the  same  character,  which  he  claimed 
as  his  invention,  and  the  paper  was  inserted  in  the 
volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  that 
year.  Thus  there  were  two  claimants  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  instrument;  but  it  was  decided  that  they 
both  were  entitled  to  the  honour  of  it,  and  the  society 
sent  to  Godfrey,  as  a  reward,  household  furniture  to 
the  value  of  2()i)l.  instead  of  money  on  account  of 
his  habits  of  intemjierance.  Mr.  Godfrey  died  in 
December  1/49.  Dr.  Franklin  says  of  him,  "  Among 
the  first  members  of  our  junto  was  Thomas  Godfrey, 
a  self-taught  mathematician,  great  in  his  way,  and 
afterwards  inventor  of  what  is  now  called  Hadley's 
quadrant.  But  he  linew  little  out  of  his  way,  and 
was  not  a  pleasing  companion,  as,  like  most  great 
mathematicians  1  have  met  with,  he  expected  universal 
precision  in  every  thing  said,  and  was  for  ever  denying 
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or  distinguishing  upon  trifles,  to  the  disturbance  of 
all  conversation.  I  continued  to  board  with  Godfrey 
who  lived  in  part  of  my  house,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  had  one  side  of  the  shop  for  his  glaziers 
business,  though  he  worked  little,  being  always 
absorbed  in  mathematics." 

GODFREY,  THOMAS,  JUN.,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Godfrey,  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1736.  Dishking  the  drudgery 
of  a  mechanical  occupation,  he  abandoned  the  trade 
of  his  father  as  well  as  the  art  of  watchmaking,  to 
which  he  had  been  apprenticed,  and  obtained  a  Ueu- 
tenancy  in  the  provincial  troops  raised  in  1758  for 
an  expedition  aganist  fort  Du  Quesne.  This  station 
he  retained  untd  the  forces  were  disbanded.  He 
then  established  himself  as  a  factor  in  North  Carolina, 
where  he  died  in  August  1763,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  violent  e.\ercise 
on  a  very  warm  day.  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Godfrey's  education,  but  he  was  ever  ardent  in 
the  pursuit' of  knowledge,  and  became  e.Kceedingly 
well  versed  in  the  works  of  the  English  poets.  His 
own  poetical  talents  Avere  early  manifested  by  his 
publications  in  the  "  American  Magazine,"  printed  in 
Philadelphia.  His  principal  poem  is  the  "  Court  of 
Fancy,"  and  among  his  minor  pieces  his  "  Epistle 
from  Fort  Henry"  may  be  cited  with  eulogy  ;  and 
many  of  his  pastorals  and  elegies  possess  also  a 
degree  of  beauty,  but  he  is  principally  distinguished 
as  the  author  of  the  first  American  drama.  This 
production  is  called  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  a 
tragedy,  which,  with  various  defects,  has  some  redeem- 
ing merits. 

GODFREY,  SIR  EDMUNDBURY,  a  magistrate, 
who  was  active  in  the  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot 
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College  at  New  York,  he  removed  thither  ;  and  at 
last  his  affairs  assumed  a  prosperous  aspect-  He 
acquired  an  extensive  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  the 
college  flourished ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  second 
course  of  lectures,  a  severe  cold  settled  on  his  lungs, 
accompanied  by  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which  obhged 
him  to  rehnquish  his  pursuits.  After  having  visited 
Santa  Cruz  without  permanent  benefit^to  his  health, 
he  removed  in  1829  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died, 
in  April  1830,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Though  Dr.  Godman's  early  education  had  been 
greatly  neglected,  yet  by  his  indefatigable  industry 
he  made  himself  master  of  Latin,  French,  and  German, 
besides  acquiring  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  His  learning  as  a  physician 
and  naturalist  was  very  extensive,  and  there  were 
few  subjects  of  general  literature  in  which  he  was 
not  well  versed.  Among  other  pursuits  to  which 
he  turned  his  attention,  was  the  study  of  ancient 
coins,  of  which  he  acquired  a  critical  knowledge. 
Natural  history,  however,  was  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  it  is  as  a  naturalist  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
the  greatest  reputation.  His  "  American  Natural 
History"  and  his  "Rambles  of  a  Naturahst"!  are 
works  of  high  merit.  Dr.  Godman  possessed  a  re- 
tentive memory,  unwearied  industry,  great  quickness 
of  perception,  and  remarkable  power  of  concentrating 
all  the  energies  of  his  mind  upon  any  given  subject. 
He  was  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  never  satisfied. 

GODOLPHIN,  SIDNEY.— This  distinguished 
statesman  and  scholar  was  born  at  Yarlington  in 
Somersetshire.  He  entered  early  into  the  service  of 
Charles  the  Second,  who  made  him  one  of  the  grooms 
of  his  bed-chamber.     In  1678  he  was  sent  to  Holland 


in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     He  was  soon  after  found    as  envoy  on  matters  of  great  political  importance. 


dead,  pierced  with  his  own  sword.  His  death  was 
imputed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Catholics,  and 
therefore  his  remains  were  buried  with  great  pomp. 
His  death  took  place  in  October  1678. 

GODMAN,   DR.  JOHN,  an  eminent  American 

lecturer  and  writer,  who  was  born  at  Annapolis,  in 

Maryland,  and  having  lost  his  parents  at  a  very  early 

age  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  printer  in  Baltimore. 

Disliking  his  business,  he  abandoned  it  after  a  few 

years,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1813  entered  as  a  sailor 

boy,  on  board  the  flotilla  stationed  in  Chesapeake 

Bay.     At  the  end  of  the  war,  when  about  fifteen,  he 

commenced  the  study  of  medicine.    He  then  removed 

to  Baltimore,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 

such  successl  in  the  house  of  an  eminent  physician, 

that  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  his  preceptor, 

who  was  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 

Maryland,  whilst  the  latter  was  disabled  by  sickness 

from  attending  to  his  duties.     His  lectures  gave  so 

much  pleasure  to  those  who  heard  him  that  strong 

symptoms  of  regret  were  manifested  when  he  was 

obliged  to  relinquish  the  station.     He    afterwards 

was  induced  to  remove  to  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio, 

by  an  offer  of  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  a  medical 

school  which  was  about  to  be  established  in  that 

town.    But  as  the  school  did  not  succeed,  he  returned 

after  a  year,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  physician 

and  private  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  for  souie  time 

assisted  in  editing  Dr.  Chapman's  "Medical  Journal." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  published  his  popular 

"  Natural  History  of  American  Quadrupeds,"  in  three 

volumes  octavo.     Having   been  solicited  to  accept 

the  professorship  of  Anatomy  in  Rutgers'  Medical 


and  his  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  Avith  his  success 
that  in  the  following  year  he  was  created  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  also  became  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  On  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed 
lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and  on  the  removal 
of  the  earl  of  Rochester  was  again  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  a  post  which  he  had 
previously  resigned. 

On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  King  James  to 
treat  with  that  prince,  and  in  the  debate,  which  took 
place  respecting  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  after  the 
abdication  of  King  James,  his  lordship  voted  for  a 
regency ;  yet,  when  King  William  was  advanced  to 
the  throne,  his  majesty  appointed  him  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  a  privy- 
councillor,  and  in  1690  he  was  appointed  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  In  1 695  he  was  one  of  the  seven 
lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment during  the  king's  absence,  as  he  was  also  in  the 
year  following,  and  again  in  1701.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  constituted  lord  high  trea- 
surer, which  post  he  had  long  refused  to  accept,  till 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  pressed  him  in  so  positive  a 
manner  that  he  declared  lie  could  not  go  to  the  con- 
tinent to  command  the  armies  unless  the  treasury 
was  put  into  his  hands ;  for  then  he  was  sure  that 
remittances  would  be  punctually  made  to  him. 
Lender  his  lordship's  administration  of  this  high 
office,  the  public  credit  was  raised  and  the  war 
carried  on  with  success ;  as  he  omitted  nothing 
that  could  engage  the  people  to  bear  the  burden  of 
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the  war  with  cheerfulness ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
advice  that  the  queen  contributed  100,000/.  out  of 
her  civil  list  towards  it.  He  was  also  one  of  those 
counsellors,  who  advised  her  majesty  to  declare  in 
council  against  the  selUng  of  offices  and  places  in 
her  household  and  family.  In  July  1704  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  December  1706 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Godolphin  and 
Viscount  Rialton.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  public 
services,  he  was  removed  in  August  1710  from  his 
post  of  lord  high  treasurer,  and  he  then  retired  from 
public  life.  His  death  took  place  in  1712,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  a  view  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch. 


GODWIN,  MARY.— Tliis  lady  is  better  kno^vn 
by  her  maiden  name  of  Wolstonecraft.  She  was  a 
writer  of  considerable  talent,  and  was  born  in  or  near 
London  in  1759-  Her  parents,  whose  circumstances 
were  humble,  afterwards  removed  to  a  fann  near  Be- 
verly in  Yorkshire,  where  she  attended  a  day-school. 
In  her  twenty-fourth  year  she  set  up  a  school  in  con- 
junction with  her  sisters,  with  whom  she  removed  to 
Newington  Green,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters."  She 
was  subsequently  employed  for  some  time  as  gover- 
ness in  the  family  of  an  Irish  nobleman  ;  after  which 
she  produced  "  Mary,"  a  fiction  ;  "  Original  Letters 
from  Real  Life,"  and  the  '\Female  Reader."  She 
was  one  of  the  first  to  answer  Burke's  "  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,"  which  answer  was  fol- 
lowed by  her  celebrated  "  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Women."  The  eccentricity  of  her  theory  was 
equalled  by  the  singularity  of  her  practice,  which  led 
her  first  into  the  indulgence  of  a  romantic  but  fruit- 
less attachment  to  Mr.  Fuseli  the  painter,  although 
a  married  man,  and  to  one  more  intimate  with  an 
American,  of  the  name  of  Imbay,  whose  desertion 
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caused  her  to  attempt  suicide.  This  ardent  passion 
like  the  former,  was  however  overcome  by  a  suc- 
ceeding one,  the  object  of  which  was  Mr.  Godwin, 
author  of  "  Political  Justice,"  &c.  As  the  bonds  of 
wedlock  were  deemed  a  s])ecies  of  slavery  in  her 
theory,  it  was  only  to  legitimatize  the  forthcoming 
fruits  of  the  union  that  a  marriage  between  the  par- 
ties took  place.  She  died  in  child-bed,  after  being 
dehvered  of  a  daughter  in  August  1797.  Besides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  Mrs.  Godwin  pubUshed 
a  "  Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," and  "  Letters  from  Norway." 

The  husband  of  this  lady  was  the  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  and  studied  at  the  dissenting  college  at 
Hoxton,  where  he  was  five  years  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Rees  and  Dr.  Kippis.     He  entered  the  dissent- 
ing church  in  1778,  and  preached  near  London, 
whence  he  removed  to  take  charge  of  a  congregation 
at  Stowmarket  in  Suffolk.     He  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Calvin.     In  1782  he  removed  to  London,  resolv- 
ing to  trust  to  literature  for  a  subsistence.     His  first 
publication  was  *'  Sketches  of  History,  in  Six  Ser- 
mons."    He  is  said  to  have  had  the  conducting  of 
the  "  New  Annual  Register."     A  sketch,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  "  Register,"  he  enlarged,  and  publishe. 
under  the  title   of  "The  Political   Events    of  tin 
United  Provinces  " — a  work  of  considerable  merit. 
Mr.  Godwin  was  in  1782  a  strictly  orthodox  dis- 
senting divine,  but  in  1792  we  find  him  appear  as 
the  author  of  "  Political  Justice,"  in  which  he  incul- 
cated some  doctrines,  both  on  religion  and  politics, 
which  gave  great  offence.     This  work  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  new  sect,  which  was,  however,  not  very 
numerous,  nor  did  it  last  long.     Indeed  Mr.  Godwin 
himself  helped  much  to  destroy  it  by  recanting  in  a 
second  edition  many  of  his  first  principles.    In  1794 
his  novel  of  "  Caleb  WilUams  "  came  from  the  press, 
a  work  of  very  considerable  merit,  but  open  to  many 
objections.     In  1796  he  published  a  volume  of  mis- 
cellaneous essays  under  the  title  of  "  The  Inquirer." 
Both  his  great  works  soon  reached  a  third  edition. 
In  1799  he  published  "  St.  Leon,"  a  tale  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  1801  he  brought  on  the  stage 
"Antonio,"  a  tragedy,  but  it  did  not  succeed.     In 
1807  his  "  Falkener,"  a  tragedy,  had  no  better  suc- 
cess.     In   ISOl   he  published  "Thoughts  on  Dr. 
Parr's  Spital  Sermon,"  being  a  reply  to  the  attacks 
of  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  others.    In  1803 
appeared  his'."  History  of  the  Life  and  Age  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer."     In  this  work  Mr.  Godwin  has  borrowed 
much  from  Stowe's  "  Survey  of  London,"  but  has 
contrived  to  give  us  a  most  entertaining  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Chaucer's  age.     After 
the  loss  of  his  first  wife  he  mai-ried  again,  and  wrote 
many  books  for  the  instruction  of  children,  under 
the  name  of  "  Edward  Baldwin,  Esquire."    His  other 
acknowledged  works  are,  "  Fleetwood,  or  the  New 
Man  of  Feeling,"  a  novel ;  an   "  Essay  on  Sepul- 
chres ;"  the  "  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  PhiUips ;" 
"Letter  of  Verax,  on  the  Assumed  Grounds  of , the 
Present  War ;"  "  Mandeville,  a  Tale  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  ;"  an  attack  on  Mr.  Malthus's  "  The- 
ory of  Population  ;"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

GODOY,  DON  MANUEL  DE,  duke  of  Alcudia, 
prince  of  peace.  This  celebrated  favourite  of  King 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain  was  born  in  1764  at  Badajoz. 
When  young  he  was  only  a  poor  nobleman,  who 
sang  well,  played  on  the  guitar,  and  was  distinguished 
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by  a  tail  handsome  figure.  He  accompanied  his 
elder  brother,  Don  Luis  Godoy,  to  Madrid,  and  soon 
entered  the  body  guard  of  the  king.  The  same  ac- 
complishments gamed  his  brother  the  acquaintance 
of  an  attendant  of  the  queen,  who  recommended  him 
to  her  mistress.  The  queen  learned  from  him,  that 
his  brother  sung  and  jilayed  still  better,  and  Don 
Manuel  was  summoned  to  her  jjresence.  The  king 
also  heard  him,  and  was  delighted  with  the  style  of 
his  performance,  and  Godoy  now  became  a  favourite 
at  court.  Here  his  handsome  person,  easy  and  agree- 
able conversation,  together  with  his  rare  talent  for 
intrigue,  procured  him,  in  quick  succession,  the  fol- 
lowing posts.  In  17SS  he  was  created  an  adjutant, 
in  1791  adjutant-general  of  the  body  guard  and 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  KL,  in  1792  lieu- 
tenant-general, duke  of  Aleudia,  major  of  the  body 
guard,  premier  in  the  place  of  Aranda,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece;  lastly,  in  1795,  as 
a  reward  for  his  pretended  services  in  making  peace 
with  France,  he  was  created  prince  of  peace,  and 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  presented  with  an  es- 
tate that  gave  him  an  income  of  .50,000  dollars.  He 
signed  on  the  19th  of  August,  1796,  at  St.  Ildefonso, 
an  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  with  the  French 
repubhc,  and  in  September  1797  he  married  Donna 
Maria  Theresia  of  Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  the  infant 
Don  Luis,  brother  of  King  Charles  HL  In  1798  he 
resigned  his  post  of  prime  minister,  but  was  in  the 
game  year  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  S})anish 
forces.  He  commanded  in  ISO  1  the  army  sent  against 
Portugal,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Badajoz,  by  wliich 
he  obtained,  according  to  a  previous  secret  stipula- 
tion, one  half  of  the  30,000,000  of  francs  to  be  paid 
by  the  prince  of  Brazil.  By  a  decree  of  October 
1804  he  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
military  and  naval  force,  kept  a  Ijody  guard  of  120 
men,  and  his  income  was  increased  hy  the  addition 
of  100,000  piastres.  A  new  decree  in  1S07  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  highness,  and  unlimited  power 
over  the  whole  monarchy. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  fell  from  his 
proud  elevation  through  the  influence  of  various 
causes,  partly  foieign  and  partly  domestic.  The 
power  of  Napoleon  had  raised  his  suspicion ;  and  in 
1806,  a  short  time  before  the  war  with  Prussia,  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  to  break  the  might  of 
France.  He  called  the  nation  to  arms,  and  although 
he  did  not  avow  the  object  of  his  preparations,  and 
after  the  unfortunate  turn  of  the  war  with  Prussia 
pretended  to  have  been  providing  against  danger  from 
the  Barbary  states,  yet  Napoleon  had  seen  througli 
his  design,  and  from  that  moment  determined  to  de- 
throne the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  In  the  meantime 
the  hatred  of  the  peoj)le  against  the  overbearing  fa- 
vourite was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  and  Godoy 
saw  too  late  the  abyss  open  before  his  feet.  The  in- 
surrection of  Aranjuez,  which  took  place  in  March 
1808,  baffled  his  plan  of  fleeing  to  America  with  the 
royal  family ;  and  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
the  prince  of  peace  concealed  himself  in  a  loft  of  his 
house,  but  was  discovered,  roughly  handled,  and 
would  have  lost  his  life,  if  the  prince  of  Asturias  had 
not  exerted  himself  to  save  him,  at  the  instance  of 
the  king  and  queen,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
tried.  The  important  occurrences  at  Bavonne,  how- 
ever, intervened.  Napoleon,  who  wislie'd  to  employ 
the  influence  of  the  prince  of  peace  with  Charles  IV.', 
procured  his  release  from  prison,  and  summoned  him 


to  Bayonne,  where  he  became  the  moving  spring  of 
every  thing  done  by  the  king  and  the  queen  of  Spain. 
After  that  period  he  lived  in  France,  and  still  later 
in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  king 
and  queen  until  the  death  of  both. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  told 
of  him.  An  old  officer,  of  the  name  of  Tudo,  sought 
for  more  than  six  months  to  obtain  audience  of  the 
prince.  At  last  he  asked  for  it  through  his  daughter. 
Immediately  both  were  admitted,  and  the  father  re- 
ceived the  place  of  governor  in  Buen-Retiro,  whither 
the  prince  frequently  Ment  to  visit  the  daughter,  Jo- 
sephine Tudo.  She  captivated  him  so  much  that 
he  is  said  to  hare  married  her  secretly.  The  queen 
herself,  according  to  the  story,  knew  of  it ;  but  no 
one  dared  to  say  any  thing  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  to  disparage  the  prince.  His  enemies,  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  urged  the  marriage  of  the  prince  with 
the  daughter  of  the  infant  Don  Luis,  then  fifteen 
years  old.  Josephine,  according  to  report,  heard  of 
the  nuptials  only  the  evening  before  they  took  place. 
She  ran  into  the  palace,  and  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  prince,  exclaiming,  "  He  is  my  husband,  the 
father  of  my  children  !  I  call  upon  God  and  man  for 
justice  1"  Godoy  fled  through  the  garden.  The 
unfortunate  woman  swooned,  and  was  carried  back 
to  her  own  house.  After  a  few  days,  however,  a  re- 
conciliation took  place,  as  the  prince  persuaded  her 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
king. 

GCECKINGK,  LEOPOLD  FREDERIC  GUN- 
THER  VON,  a  German  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Groningen  in  the  territory  of  Halberstadt  in  1748. 
He  studied  law  at  the  university  in  Halle,  and  there, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend, and  countryman  Bur- 
ger, tried  his  poM'ers  in  the  art  of  poetry.  He  after- 
wards filled  several  important  stations  in  the  Prussian 
service.  He  wrote  songs,  epigrams,  and  epistles,  the 
last  of  which,  especially,  were  received  with  universal 
approbation.  Besides  many  other  poems,  which 
evince  deep  feeling,  and  a  great  command  of  lan- 
guage, his  "  Songs  of  Two  LoA'ers,"  first  ])ublished 
in  1777,  and  again  in  1779,  procured  him  the  great- 
est reputation.  His  prose  writings  were  published 
at  that  place,  in  one  volume,  in  17S4.  Goeckingk 
died  in  Februarj'  1828. 

GO^RTZ,  GEORGE  HENRY.— This  nobleman 
early  in  life  joined  Charles  XII.  at  Stralsund  on  his 
return  from  Turkey.  His  activity  and  intelligence 
induced  Charles  to  take  him  into  his  service,  and  he 
was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  despe- 
rate state  of  Sweden  seemed  only  to  render  his  pro- 
jects for  its  rescue  more  vast,  and  his  activity  more 
unabating.  His  policy  grasped  at  all  possible  re- 
sources, and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  active  prosecu- 
tion of  war,  to  obtain  favourable  conditions  of  peace. 
The  impoverished  condition  of  the  coimtry  left  the 
government  without  resources,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  create  a  fictitious  capital  by  giving  to  a  copper 
currency  the  nominal  value  lof  silver  and  pledging 
the  faith  of  the  goA-ernment  for  its  redem})tion.  His 
negotiations  with  Russia  had  almost  reached  a  happy 
termination,  when  Charles,  encouraged  by  newhopes, 
invaded  Norway.  But  scarcely  had  Charles  fallen 
before  Frederickshall,  when  the  foreign  minister  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
successor  to  the  throne.  He  was  arrested,  and  ac- 
cused of  having  prejudiced  the  king  against  the  senate 
and  all  his  colleagues,  of  having  induced  him  to  un- 
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dertake  ruinous  enterprises,  especially  the  unfortunate 
expedition  into  Norway, — of  having  put  bad  coin  into 
circulation, — and  of  having  mismanaged  the  sums  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  was  condemned  and  beheaded, 
without  a  hearing,  in  February  1719-  Goertz  com- 
posed his  own  c|)itaph,  and  died  with  firmness.  He 
was  a  statesman  of  distinguished  talent,  but  unscru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  means  for  effecting  his  ends. 
GOETHE,  or  GOTHE,  JOHN  WOLFGANG.— 
This  extraordinary  poet  and  philosopher  was  born 
at  Frankfort  in  1749-  He  has  described  his  own 
life,  in  which,  with  a  master  hand,  he  unfolds  the 
secret  springs  of  the  human  character,  and  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  most  important  periods  of  his  hfe,  and 
consequently  to  the  productions  by  which  they  were 
respectively  distinguished.  Goethe's  father  was  an 
admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  surrounded  by  pictures, 
which  early  develojied  in  the  son  the  nice  discrimi- 
nation and  the  active  observation  for  which  he  was 
remarkable. 


The  seven  years'  war  broke  out  when  Goethe  was 
eight  years  old,  and  count  de  Thorane,  lieutenant  dii 
roi  of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  was  quartered 
in  the  house  of  his  father.  The  count,  who  was  a 
man  of  taste,  soon  gave  employment  to  the  artists  of 
Frankfort.  Young  Goethe  was  often  present  at  the 
conversations  of  the  count  with  the  artists  respecting 
the  plans  of  pictures,  the  way  of  executing  them,  &c. 
These  conversations  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  young  poet.  The  count  was  fond  of  him, 
and  allowed  him  to  take  part  freely  in  the  conversa- 
tions ;  and  some  pictures,  relating  to  the  story  of 
Joseph,  were  actually  painted  from  his  suggestions. 
At  the  same  time  he  learned  the  French  language 
practically,  and  a  French  company  then  performing 
in  Frankfort  awakened  his  taste  for  dramatic  per- 
formances. Drawing,  music,  natural  science,  the 
elements  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  languages,  occu- 
pied him  alternately.  To  assist  his  progress  in  the 
languages,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  novel,  in  which 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  correspond  v/ith  each  other 
in  ditierent  languages.  The  youngest  of  these  ficti- 
tious persons  used  Jewish-German,  which  led  Goethe 
to  study  a  little  Hebrew,  in  which  he  never  indeed 
became  a  great  adept,  but  which,  nevertheless,  had 
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had  a  tendency  to  encourage  his  inclination  for  ori- 
ental poetry  in  his  later  years.  By  his  study  of  He- 
brew, Goethe  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  "History  of  Joseph  "  was 
his  first  poetical  work.  His  love  for  spectacles  at- 
tracted his  attention  to  a  pu{)pet-show,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  he  undoubtedly 
took  from  his  own  life  the  motives  of  Meister's  love 
for  puppet-shows,  which  he  dwells  upon  in  a  way 
not  very  palatable  to  the  taste  of  foreigners.  Goethe 
very  early  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  much  older  than 
himself,  who,  of  course,  treated  him  like  a  child. 
Her  name  was  Margaret,  the  name  which  Goethe  af- 
terwards gave  to  the  mistress  of  Faust.  I'hough  he 
was  then  a  mere  boy,  his  passion  was  so  violent  as  to 
deprive  him  of  sleep  and  appetite,  so  that  he  fell  se- 
riously sick.  With  returning  health  he  acquired  a 
firmer  character,  and  applied  himself  with  more  zeal 
to  his  preparation  for  the  university.  He  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  Gottsched  still  lived  ;  but  Ernesti  and 
Gellert  chiefly  attracted  his  attention.  The  young 
poet  did  not  follow  any  regular  course  of  studies. 
His  mind  was  always  active,  but  the  subjects  of  his 
study  were  regulated  by  his  feelings.  German  poetry 
was  then  in  a  critical  state.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  old  bombastic  manner  must  be  shaken  ofif 
before  poetry  could  make  any  important  progress. 
Precision  and  conciseness  were  then  the  great  deside- 
rata,and  Goethe  soon  learned  to  feel  their  importance. . 
The  English  poets  were  now  im.itated  instead  of  the 
French,  who  had  previously  been  servilely  copied. 

Goethe  began  at  this  period,  what  he  practised 
throughout  his  life,  to  embody  in  a  poem,  or  in  a  po- 
etical form,  whatever  delighted  or  grieved,  pleased  or 
displeased  him;  in  a  word,  whatever  occupied  his 
mind  intensely ;  and  no  one,  perhaps,  was  ever  more 
in  need  of  such  an  exercise,  as  his  nature  continually 
hurried  him  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Several 
dramatic  pieces  were  projected  by  him  at  this  period, 
when  he  first  reahzed  the  immense  difference  between 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  religion,  law,  morals, — 
in  short,  of  all  the  great  subjects  which  most  deeply 
affect  the  well-being  of  man.  The  fine  arts  were  not 
neglected,  and  he  zealously  studied  the  first  authors 
on  this  subject.  He  always  had  a  taste  for  drawing, 
and  while  at  Leipsic  also  attempted  engraving.  Ira- 
proper  diet  and  other  causes  now  brought  on  a  dis- 
ease, from  which  he  had  hardly  recovered  when  he 
left  Leipsic  in  1768.  His  health  was  much  impaired, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  aflfectionately  nursed 
by  a  lady  named  Von  Klettenberg.  At  the  same 
time,  this  connexion  led  him  to  the  study  of  mystico- 
alchemical  books  (the  traces  of  which  are  so  apparent 
in  "  Faust,")  and  also  to  chemistry.  He  was  also  led, 
by  the  reading  of  several  religious  works,  to  con- 
struct for  himself  a  strange  theological  system,  of 
which  New  Platonism  was  the  groundwork.  He 
subsequently  went  to  the  university  of  Strasburg  to 
pursue  the  study  of  law,  according  to  the  wish  of  his 
father,  but  gave,  in  fact,  more  attention  to  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  anatomy  than  to  that  of  law. 

At  Strasburg  Goethe  became  acquainted  with  Her- 
der— a  decisive  circumstance  in  his  life.  Herder 
made  him  more  acquainted  with  the  Italian  school  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  inspired  his  mind  with  views  of 
poetry  more  congenial  to  his  character  than  any 
which  he  had  hitherto  conceived.  While  here,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  renowned  minister  of 
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architecture.  The  treatise  contains  some  views  which 
he  afterwards  abandoned.  Here,  on  French  ground, 
and  so  near  to  the  confines  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, he  shook  off  all  his  predisposition  for  tHe 
French  character.  In  1771  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  jurisprudence,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  on 
a  legal  subject.  He  then  went  to  Wetzlar,  where  he 
found  in  his  own  love  for  a  betrothed  lady,  and  in 
the  fate  of  a  young  man  named  Jerusalem,  the  sub- 
jects for  his  "Werther." 

The  attention  of  the  pubUc  was  first  attracted  to 
him  in  1770  by  his  "  Gotz."  "  Werther"  or  "  Wer- 
ter"  appeared  in  1774. 

, "  It  would  be  difficult,"  observes  a  writer  on  this 
subject,  "  to  name  a  book  whicli  has  exercised  a 
deeper  influence  on  the  subsequent  literature  of  Eu- 
rope than  this  performance  of  a  young  author ;  his 
first-fruits,  the  produce  of  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
'  Werter '  appeared  to  seize  the  hearts  of  men  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  utter  for  them  the  word 
which  they  had  long  been  waiting  to  hear.  As 
usually  happens  too,  this  same  word,  once  uttered, 
was  soon  abundantly  repeated,  spoken  in  all  dialects, 
and  chanted  through  all  notes  of  the  gamut,  till  the 
sound  of  it  had  grown  a  weariness  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  Sceptical  sentimentality,  view-hunting, 
love,  friendship,  suicide,  and  desperation,  became 
tha  staple  of  literary  ware  ;  and  though  the  epidemic, 
after  a  long  course  of  years,  subsided  in  Germany, 
it  re-appeared  with  various  modifications  in  other 
countries,  and  cA'ery  where  abundant  traces  of  its 
good  and  bad  effects  are  still  to  be  discerned.  The 
fortune  of  Berlichingen  ^vith  the  Iron  Hand, 
though  less  sudden,  was  by  no  means  less  exalted. 
In  his  own  country,  Gotz  became  the  parent  of 
an  innumerable  progeny  of  chivalry  plays,  feudal 
delineations,  and  poetico-antiquarian  performances ; 
which,  though  long  ago  deceased,  made  noise  enough 
in  their  day  and  generation  :  and  with  ourselves  his 
influence  has  been  perhajis  still  more  remarkable. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  literary  enterprise  was  a 
translation  of  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen;"  and  if 
genius  could  be  communicated  like  instruction,  we 
might  call  this  work  of  Goethe's  the  prime  cause 
of  '  Marmion'  and  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  with 
all  that  has  followed  from  the  same  creative  hand. 
Truly,  a  grain  of  seed  that  has  lighted  on  the  right 
soil ;  for,  if  not  firmer  and  fairer,  it  has  grown  to  be 
taller  and  broader  than  any  other  tree  ;  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  are  still  yearly  gathering  of  its  fruit. 

"  But,  overlooking  these  spiritual  genealogies,  which 
bring  little  certainty  and  little  profit,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe  of  Berlichingen  and  '  Werther,' 
that  they  stand  prominent  among  the  causes,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  among  the  signals  of  a  great  change 
in  modern  literature.  The  former  directed  men's  at- 
tention with  a  new  force  to  the  picturesque  effects  of 
the  past ;  and  the  latter,  for  the  first  time,  attempted 
the  more  accurate  delineation  of  a  class  of  feelings 
deeply  important  to  modern  minds,  but  for  which 
our  elder  poetry  offered  no  exponent,  and  perhaps 
could  offer  none,  because  they  are  feelings  that  arise 
from  passion  incapable  of  being  converted  into  action, 
and  belong  chiefly  to  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated, 
and  unbelieving,  as  our  own.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  dash  of  falsehood  which  may  exist  in  *  Werter' 
itself,  and  the  boundless  delirium  of  extravagance 
which  it  called  forth  in  others,  is  a  high  praise  which 
cannot  justly  be  denied  it."^ 
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Of  the  philosophy  which  reigns  in  "  Werter"  we 
have  a  specimen  in  the  following  accurate  transla- 
tion :  * 

"  That  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  dream,  has  come 
into  many  a  head ;  and  with  me,  too,  some  feeling 
of  that  sort  is  ever  at  work.  When  I  look  upon  the 
limits  within  which  man's  powers  of  action  and  in- 
quiry are  hemmed  in ;  when  I  see  how  all  effort 
issues  simply  in  procuring  supply  for  wants,  which 
again  have  no  object  but  continuing  this  poor  exist- 
ence of  ours ;  and  then,  that  all  satisfaction  on  cer- 
tain points  of  inquiry  is  but  a  dreaming  resignation, 
while  you  paint,  with  many  coloured  figures  and  gay 
prospects,  the  walls  you  sit  imprisoned  by, — all  this, 
Wilhelm,  makes  me  dumb.  I  return  to  my  own 
heart,  and  find  there  such  a  world !  Yet  a  world, 
too,  more  in  forecast  and  dim  desire  than  in  vision 
and  living  power.  And  then  all  swims  before  my 
mind's  eye  ;  and  so  I  smile,  and  again  go  dreaming 
on  as  others  do. 

"  That  children  know  not  what  they  want,  ^11  con- 
scientious tutors  and  education  philosophers  have 
long  been  agreed  :  but  that  full-grown  men,  as  well 
as'children,  stagger  to  and  fro  along  this  earth  ;  like 
these,  not  knowing  whence  they  come  or  whither 
they  go;  aiming,  just  as  little,  after  true  objects; 
governed  just  as  well  -by  biscuit,  cakes,  and  birch- 
rods, — this  is  what  no  one  likes  to  believe  ;  and  yet, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  is  lying  under  our  very  nose. 

"I  win  confess  to  thee,  for  I  know  what  thou 
wouldst  say  to  me  on  this  point,  that  those  are  the 
happiest,  who,  like  children,  live  from  one  day  to  the 
other,  carrying  their  dolls  about  with  them,  to  dress 
and  undress ;  gliding  also,  with  the  highest  respect, 
before  the  drawer  where  mamma  has  locked  the  gin- 
gerbread ;  and  when  they  do  get  the  wished-for  mor- 
sel, devouring  it  with  puffed-out  cheeks,  and  crying, 
'  More  !'  These  are  the  fortunate  of  the  earth.  Well 
is  it  likewise  with  those  who  can  label  their  rag- 
gathering  employments,  or  perhaps  their  passions, 
with  pompous  titles,  and  represent  them  to  mankind 
as  gigantic  undertakings  for  its  welfare  and  salvation. 
Happy  the  man  who  can  live  in  such  wise.  But  he 
who,  in  his  humility,  observes  where  all  this  issues, 
who  sees  how  featly  any  small  thriving  citizen  can 
trim  his  patch  of  garden  into  a  paradise,  and  with 
what  unbroken  heart  even  the  unhappy  crawls  along 
under  his  burden,  and  all  are  alike  ardent  to  see  the 
light  of  this  sun  but  one  minute  longer ;  yes,  he  is 
silent,  and  he  too  forms  his  world  out  of  himself, 
and  he  too  is  happy  because  he  is  a  man.  And  then, 
hemmed  in  as  he  is,  he  ever  keeps  in  his  heart  the 
sweet  feeling  of  freedom,  and  that  this  dungeon  can 
be  left  when  he  likes." 

What  Goethe's  own  temper  and  habit  of  thought 
must  have  been,  while  the  materials  of  such  a  work 
were  forming  themselves  within  his  heart,  might  be 
in  some  degree  conjectured,  and  he  has  himself  in- 
formed us.  We  quote  the  follo^ving  passage  from 
his  "Dichtung  and  Wahrheit." 

"  Such  weariness  of  life,"  he  says,  "  has  its  phy- 
sical and  its  spiritual  causes  ;  those  we  shall  leave  to 
the  doctor,  these  to  the  moralist,  for  investigation  ; 
and  in  this  so  trite  matter  touch  only  on  the  main 
point  when  that  phenomenon  expresses  itself  most 
distinctly.  All  pleasure  in  life  is  founded  on  the  re- 
gular return  of  external  things.  The  alternations  of 
day  and  night,  of  the  seasons,  of  the  blossoms  and 
fruits,  and  whatever  else  meets  us  from  epoch  to 
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epoch  with  the  offer  and  command  of  enjoyment, — 
these  are  the  essential  springs  of  earthly  existence. 
The  more  open  we  are  to  such  enjoyments,  the  hap- 
pier we  feel  ourselves  ;  but  should  the  vicissitude  of 
these  appearances  come  and  go  without  our  taking 
interest  in  it,  should  such  benignant  invitations  ad- 
dress themselves  to  us  in  vain,  then  follows  the  great- 
est misery,  the  heaviest  malady ;  one  grows  to  view 
life  as  a  sickening  burden.  We  have  heard  of  the 
Englishman  who  hanged  himself,  to  be  no  more 
troubled  with  daily  putting  off  and  on  his  clothes. 
1  knew  an  honest  gardener,  the  overseer  of  some  ex- 
tensive pleasure  grounds,  who  once  splenetically  ex- 
claimed, '  Shall  1  see  these  clouds  for  ever  passing, 
then,  from  east  to  west  ?'  It  is  told,  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  men,  that  he  viewed  with  dis- 
satisfaction the  spring  again  growing  green,  and 
wished  that,  by  way  of  change,  it  would  for  once 
be  red.  These  are  specially  the  symptoms  of  hfe- 
weariness,  which  not  seldom  issues  in  suicide,  and, 
at  this  time,  among  men  of  meditative,  secluded 
character,  was  more  frequent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. 

^."Nothing,  however,  will  sooner  induce  this  feeling 
of  satiety  than  the  return  of  love.  The  first  love,  it 
is  said  justly,  is  the  only  one  ;  for  in  the  second,  and 
by  the  second,  the  highest  significance  of  love  is  in 
fact  lost.  That  idea  of  infinitude,  of  everlasting  en- 
durance, which  supports  and  bears  it  aloft,  is  de- 
stroyed ;  it  seems  transient,  like  all  that  returns.*  *  * 
"  Further,  a  young  man  soon  comes  to  find,  if  not 
in  himself,  at  least  in  others,  that  moral  epoclis  have 
their  course  as  well  as  the  seasons.  The  favour  of 
the  great,  the  protection  of  the  i)owerful,  the  help  of 
the  active,  the  good  will  of  the  many,  the  love  of  the 
few,  all  fluctuates  up  and  down  ;  so  that  we  cannot 
hold  it  fast  any  more  than  we  can  hold  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  And  yet  these  things  are  not  mere  na- 
tural events ;  such  blessings  flee  away  from  us  by 
our  own  blame  or  that  of  others,  by  accident  or  des- 
tiny ;  but  they  flee  away,  they  fluctuate,  and  we  are 
never  sure  of  them. 

"  But  what  most  pains  the  young  man  of  sensi- 
bility is  the  incessant  return  of  our  faults ;  for  how 
long  is  it  before  we  learn,  that  in  cultivating  our 
virtues  we  nourish  our  faults  along  with  them  !  The 
former  rest  on  the  latter  as  on  their  roots  ;  and  these 
ramify  themselves  in  secret  as  strongly  and  as  widely 
as  those  others  in  the  open  light.  Now,  as  we  for 
the  most  part  practise  our  virtues  with  forethought 
and  will,  but  by  our  faults  are  overtaken  unexpect- 
edly, the  former  seldom  give  us  much  joy,  the  latter 
are  continually  giving  us  sorrow  and  distress.  In- 
deed, here  lies  the  subtlest  difficulty  in  self-know- 
ledge, the  difficulty  which  almost  renders  it  impos- 
sible. But  figure,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  heat  of 
youthful  blood,  an  imagination  easily  fascinated  and 
paralyzed  by  individual  objects ;  further,  the  waver- 
ing commotions  of  the  day,  and  you  will  find  that  an 
impatient  striving  to  free  oneself  from  such  a  pres- 
sure was  no  unnatural  state. 

"  However,  these  gloomy  contemplations,  which, 
if  a  man  yield  to  them,  will  lead  him  to  boundless 
lengths,  could  not  have  so  decidedly  developed  them- 
selves in  our  young  German  minds,  had  not  some 
outward  cause  excited  and  forwarded  us  in  this  sor- 
rowful employment.  Such  a  cause  existed  for  us  in 
the  literature,  especially  the  poetical  literature,  of 
England,  the  great  qualities  of  \thich  are  accom- 
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panied  by  a  certain  earnest  melancholy,  which  it 
imparts  to  every  one  that  occupies  himself  with  it. 

»  *  #  * 

"  In  such  an  element,  with  such  an  environment 
of  circumstances,  with  studies  and  tastes  of  this  sort, 
harassed  by  unsatisfied  desires,  externally  nowhere 
called  forth  to  important  action,  with  the  sole  pros- 
pect of  dragging  on  a  languid,  spiritless,  mere  civic 
life,  we  had  recurred,  in  our  disconsolate  pride,  to 
the  thought  that  life,  when  it  no  longer  suited  one, 
might  be  cast  aside  at  pleasure,  and  had  helped  our- 
selves hereby,  stintedly  enough,  over  the  crosses  and 
tediums  of  the  time.  These  sentiments  Avere  so  uni- 
versal, that  '  Werter'  on  this  very  account  could  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect ;  striking  in  every  where  with 
the  dominant  humour,  and  representing  the  interior 
of  a  sickly,  youthful  heart  in  a  visible  and  palpable 
shape.  How  accurately  the  English  have  known 
this  sorrow  might  be  seen  from  these  few  significant 
lines,  written  before  the  appearance  of  '  Werter :' — 

*  To  griefs  congenial  prone. 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew, 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own.' 

"  Self-murder  is  an  occurrence  in  men's  affairs 
which,  how  much  soever  it  may  have  already  been 
discussed  and  commented  upon,  excites  an  interest 
in  every  mortal,  and  at  every  new  era  must  be  dis- 
cussed again.  Montesquieu  confers  on  his  heroes 
and  great  men  the  right  of  putting  themselves  to 
death  when  they  see  good,  observing  that  it  must 
stand  at  the  will  of  every  one  to  conclude  the  fifth 
act  of  his  tragedy  whenever  he  thinks  best.  Here, 
however,  our  business  lies  not  with  persons  who  in 
activity  have  led  an  important  life,  who  have  spent 
their  days  for  some  mighty  empire,  or  for  the  cause 
of  freedom ;  and  whom  one  may  forbear  to  censure, 
when  seeing  the  high  ideal  purpose  which  had  in- 
spired them  vanish  from  the  earth,  they  meditate 
pursuing  it  to  that  other  imdiscovered  country.  Our 
business  here  is  with  persons  to  whom,  properly 
from  want  of  activity,  and  in  the  peacefuUest  condi- 
tion imaginable,  life  has  nevertheless,  by  their  exor- 
bitant requisitions  on  themselves,  become  a  burden. 
As  I  myself  was  in  this  predicament,  and  know  best 
what  pain  I  suffered  in  it,  what  eflbrts  it  cost  me  to 
escape  from  it,  I  shall  not  hide  the  speculations  I 
from  time  to  time  considerately  prosecuted  as  to 
the  various  modes  of  death  one  had  to  choose  from. 
"  It  is  something  so  unnatural  for  a  man  to  break 
loose  from  himself,  not  only  to  hurt,  but  to  annihi- 
late himself,  that  he  for  the  m.ost  part  catches  at 
means  of  a  mechanical  sort  for  putting  his  purjjose 
in  execution.  When  Ajax  falls  on  his  sword,  it  is 
the  weight  of  his  body  that  performs  this  service  for 
him.  When  the  warrior  adjures  his  armour-bearer 
to  slay  him,  rather  than  that  he  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  this  is  likewise  an  external  force  which 
he  secures  for  himself,  only  a  moral  instead  of  a 
physical  one.  Women  seek  in  the  water  a  cooling 
for  their  desperation ;  and  the  highly  mechanical 
means  of  pistol-shooting  insures  a  quick  act  with 
the  smallest  effort.  Hanging  is  a  death  one  men- 
tions unwillingly,  because  it  is  an  ignoble  one.  In 
England  it  may  happen  more  readily  than  elsewhere, 
because  from  youth  upwards  you  there  see  that 
punishment  frequent  without  being  specially  igno- 
minious. By  poison,  by  opening  of  veins,  men  aim 
but  at  parting  fslowly  from  life ;  and  the  most  refined. 
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the  speediest,  the  most  painless  death,  l)y  means  of 
an  asp,  was  worthy  of  a  queen  who  had  spent  her 
hfe  in  pomp  and  luxurious  pleasure.  All  these, 
however,  are  external  helps,  are  enemies  with  which 
a  man,  that  he  may  fight  against  himself,  makes 
league. 

"  When  I  considered  these  various  methods,  and, 
further,  looked  abroad  over  history,  I  could  find 
among  all  suicides  no  one  that  had  gone  about  this 
deed  with  such  greatness  and  freedom  of  spirit  as 
the  emperor  Otho.  This  man,  beaten  indeed  as  a 
general,  yet  nowise  reduced  to  extremities,  deter- 
mines for  the  good  of  the  empire,  which  already 
in  some  measure  belonged  to  him,  and  for  the  saving 
of  so  many  thousands,  to  leave  the  world.  With  his 
friends  he  passes  a  gay,  festive  night,  and  next 
morning  it  is  found  that  \vith  his  own  hand  he  has 
plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  This  sole 
act  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  whoever  could  not  proceed  herein 
as  Otho  had  done,  was  not  entitled  to  resolve  on  re- 
nouncing life.  By  this  conviction  I  saved  myself 
from  the  purpose,  or  indeed,  more  properly  speaking, 
from  the  whim  of  suicide,  which  in  those  fair  peace- 
ful times  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  mind  of  in- 
dolent youth.  Among  a  considerable  collection  of 
arms  I  possessed  a  costly  well-ground  dagger.  This 
I  laid  down  nightly  beside  my  bed ;  and  before  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  I  tried  whether  I  could  succeed 
in  sending  the  sharp  point  an  inch  or  two  deep  into 
my  breast.  But  as  I  truly  never  could  succeed,  I  at 
last  took  to  laughing  at  myself,  threw  away  all  these 
hypochondriacal  crotchets,  and  determined  to  live. 
To  do  this  with  cheerfulness,  however,  I  required  to 
have  some  poetical  task  given  me,  wherein  all  that  I 
had  felt,  thought,  or  dreamed  on  this  weighty  busi- 
ness might  be  spoken  forth.  With  such  view  I  en- 
deavoured to  collect  the  elements  which  for  a  year 
or  two  had  been  floating  about  in  me ;  I  represented 
to  myself  the  circumstances  which  had  most  op- 
pressed and  afflicted  me ;  but  nothing  of  all  this 
would  take  form,  there  was  wanting  an  incident,  a 
fable,  in  which  I  might  embody  it. 

"  AH  at  once  I  hear  tidings  of  Jerusalem's  death, 
and  directly  following  the  general  rumour  came  the 
most  precise  and  circumstantial  description  of  the 
business,  and  in  this  instant  the  plan  of  '  Werter'  was 
invented ;  the  whole  shot  together  from  all  sides, 
and  became  a  solid  mass,  as  the  water  in  the  vessel, 
which  already  stood  on  the  point  of  freezing,  is  by 
the  slightest  motion  changed  at  once  into  firm  ice." 
November  7,  1775,  he  went  to  Weimar,  on  tlie 
invitation  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  had 
just  begun  his  reign.  In  177G  he  was  made  jnivy- 
counsellor  of  legation,  with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
privy-council.  He  made  a  journey  to  Switzerland 
in  the  same  year  with  the  prince.  In  17S2  he  was 
made  president  of  the  chamber  and  ennobled.  In 
1786  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  visited  Sicily,  and  remained  a  long  time 
in  Rome.  In  1792  he  followed  his  prince  during 
the  campaign  in  Champagne.  He  was  afterwards 
created  minister;  received  in  1807  the  order  of 
Alexander  Newsky  from  Alexander  of  Russia,  and 
the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour  from  Na- 
poleon. 

One  extract  from  Goethe's  own  "  Memoirs"  will 
show  how  he  spent  his  time  after  this  period  and 
even  to  the  close  of  his  life : — "  This  year,  1811,"  says 


he,  "distinguishes  itself  for  me  by  persevering  out-, 
ward  activity.  The  '  Life  of  Philip  Hackert'  went 
to  press,  the  papers  committed  to  me  all  carefully 
elaborated  as  the  case  required.  By  this  task  I  was 
once  more  attracted  to  the  south  :  the  occurrences 
which  at  that  period  had  befallen  me  there  in 
Hackert's  company  or  neighbourhood  l)ecame  alive 
in  the  imagination;  I  had  cause  to  ask,  why  this 
which  I  was  doing  for  another  should  not  be  at- 
tempted for  myself?  I  turned  accordingly  before 
completion  of  that  volume  to  my  own  earliest  per- 
sonal history,  and  in  trutii  found  here  that  I  had  de- 
layed too  long.  The  work  should  have  been  under- 
taken while  my  mother  yet  lived,  thereby  had  I  got 
nigher  those  scenes  of  childhood  and  been  by  her 
great  strength  of  memory  transported  into  the  midst 
of  them.  Now  however  must  these  vanished  appari- 
tions be  recalled  by  my  own  help,  and  first  with  la- 
bour many  an  incitement  to  recollection,  like  a  neces- 
sary magic  apparatus,  be  devised.  To  represent  the 
development  of  a  child  who  had  grown  to  be  remark- 
able, how  this  exhibited  kself  under  given  circum- 
stances, and  yet  how  in  general  it  could  content  the 
student  of  human  nature  and  his  views, — such  was 
the  thing  I  had  to  do. 

"  In  this  sense,  unpretendingly  enough,  to  a  work 
treated  with  anxious  fidelity,  I  gave  the  name  of 
"WahrheitandDichtung"  (Truth  and  Fiction)  deeply 
convinced  that  man,  in  immediate  presence,  still 
more  in  remembrance,  fashions  and  models  the  ex- 
ternal world  according  to  his  own  peculiarities.  The 
business,  as  with  historical  studymg  and  otherwise 
recalling  of  places  and  persons,  I  had  much  time  to 
spend  on  it,  busied  me  wheresoever  I  went  or  stood, 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  such  a  degree  that  my  actual 
condition  became  like  a  secondary  matter ;  though 
again,  on  all  hands,  when  summoned  outwards  by 
occasion,  I  with  fuU  force  and  undivided  sense  proved 
myself  present." 

Goethe  died  at  Weimar,  March  22,  1S32,  and  was 
interred  in  the  ducal  family  vault.  Goetlie's  resi- 
dence, where  he  composed  some  of  his  best  works, 
is  delineated  in  the  subjoined  sketch. 


If  we  survey  tlie  variety  of  the  productions  of 
this  great  man,  not  only  in  all  branches  of  poetry, 
but  also  in  natural  science,  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  activity  and  the  versatility  of  his  genius.  His 
genius  a]ipears  most  wonderful,  if  we  throw  a  glance 
at  what  German  literature  was  when  he  first  appeared 
in  the  literary  world,  and  what  it  was  when  he  left  it, 
and  how  it  has  been  affected  by  him.  Goethe  was 
born  at  a  period  when  the  modern  German  literature 
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was  far  from  having  acquired  independence  and  con- 
sistency, and  in  the  different  periods  of  his  hie  it 
is  easy  to  discover  the  intluence  at  one  time  of 
French  hterature,  at  another  of  classic  hterature,  &c.; 
but  these  influences,  thougli  suflicient  to  destroy  the 
vigour  and  energy  of  many  a  genius,  rather  served 
to  develoj)  his  power  more  fully.  It  cannot  l)e  de- 
nied, however,  that  e\'en  he  has  sometimes  been  led 
astray,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  pohshed  and  cold 
"  Eugene." 

But  in  what  branch  has  Goethe  most  excelled  ?  Is 
it  the  epic  ?  He  has  enriched  German  literature  with 
some  of  the  most  jjopular  epic  productions,  but  his 
epic  descriptions  cannot  rival  the  best  descriptive 
compositions  of  English  literature  (which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  from  the  character  of  the  two 
languages) ;  nor  are  the  concej)tions  of  his  epics  of 
the  highest  character.  Is  it  the  drama  ?  He  has  pro- 
duced some  beautiful  dramas,  and  his  "  Iphigenia" 
will  always  be  considered  as  a  masterpiece  ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  his  dramas  do  not  give  us 
sketches  of  great,  important,  or  interesting  charac- 
ters, nor  the  picture  of  a  great  action — the  two  chief 
points  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  he  stands,  in  this  re- 
spect, very  far  below  Shakspeare.  Nay,  he  does  not 
even  do  justice  to  historical  characters,  as  his  "  Eg- 
mont  "  shows.  Is  it  didactic  poetry  ?  He  has  written 
several  didactic  poems,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
excelled  in  this  branch.  Is  it  the  novel  ?  He  has 
presented  German  literature  with  some  novels,  which 
\vill  always  rank  among  the  best ;  but  their  excel- 
lence, of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  is  not  in  the 
plot,  nor  particularly  in  the  characters  described.  In 
short,  what  is  the  prominent  feature  of  Goethe's  ex- 
cellence ? 

AVe  think  Goethe  must  be  called  pre-eminently  the 
"poet  of  philosophy."  It  is  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  individual  character  pervading  his  works 
which  places  them  among  the  first  ever  produced. 
Hence  he  has  been  alile  to  devote  his  powers  to  all 
forms  of  poetry ;  for  the  drama  was  not  to  him  what 
it  was  to  Shakspeare,  nor  the  epic  what  it  was  to 
Ariosto.  We  do  not  say  that  his  conceptions  are  in 
no  degree  affected  by  the  dress  in  which  they  are 
clothed,  but  that  the  form  of  poetic  composition, 
which  he  at  any  time  adopts,  remains  with  him  more 
a  matter  of  form  than  with  those  who  are  pre-eminent 
in  any  particular  branch.  Hence  his  greatest  pro- 
duction is  his  "  Faust,"  emphatically  a  j)hilosophical 
poem,  which  will  long  remain  unrivalled  ;  for  it  is 
the  best  of  Goethe's  productions  in  a  department  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  born.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary poem  we  have  space  but  for  one  passage  il- 
lustrative of  its  peculiar  style.  It  is  from  Mr.  Shel- 
ley's translation,  and  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  are 
about  to  proceed  to  a  great  festival  of  evil  spirits. 

"Mepii.  Would  you  not  like  a  bioonistick  ?     As  for  me 

1  wish  1  had  a  good  stout  ram  to  ride  ; 

For  we  are  still  far  from  th'  ajjjjointed  place. 
F.i'.ST.  This  knotted  stalf  is  help  enough  for  me, 

Whilst  I  feel  fresh  upon  my  legs.     What  good 

Is  there  in  making  short  a  pleusunt  way  .' 

To  creep  along  the  labyrinths  of  the  vales, 

And  clirab  those  rocks  where  ever-babbling  springs 

Precipitate  themselves  in  waterfalls. 

Is  the  true  sport  that  seasons  such  a  patli. 

Already  Spring  kindles  the  birchen  spray. 

And  the  hoar  pines  already  feel  her  breath: 

Sh;Lll  she  not  work  also  within  our  limbs  ? 
Meph.  Nothing  of  such  an  intluence  do  I  feel. 

IVIy  body  is  all  wintry,  and  I  wish 

The  flowers  upon  onr  path  were  frost  and  snow. 

But  see  how  Melancholy  rises  now. 
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Dindy  uplifting  her  belated  beam. 

'i'lie  blank  un  welcomed  round  of  the  red  moon, 

And  gives  so  bad  a  light  that  every  step 

One  slunililes  against  some  crag.  With  your  permission, 

I'll  c.ill  an  ignis-latuus  to  our  aid  : 

1  see  one  yonder  burning  jollily. 

ll.dloo,  my  friend  !  may  1  request  that  you 

AVould  favour  us  with  your  bright  company  ? 

Why  should  you  blaze  away  there  to  no  i)urp08e  ? 

I'ray  be  so  good  as  light  us  up  this  way." 

The  ignis-fatuus,  after  some  little  parley,  obeys, 
and  we  then  have,  Faust,  Mephistopheles,  and  Ig- 
nis-fatuus, in  alternate  chorus. 

>'  The  limits  of  the  sphere  of  dream, 

'I'he  bounds  of  true  and  false,  are  past. 

Lead  us  on,  thou  wandering  gleam. 
Lead  us  onward,  far  and  fast. 
To  the  wide,  the  desert  waste. 

But  see,  how  swift  advance  and  shift 
Trees  behind  trees,  row  by  row, — 

How,  clilt  by  clift,  rocks  bend  and  lift 
Their  frowning  foreheads  as  we  go. 
The  giant-snouted  crags,  ho!  ho  ! 
How  they  snort  and  how  they  blow  ! 
Through  the  mossy  sods  and  stones. 
Stream  and  streamlet  hurry  down, 
A  rushing  throng  !     A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  heaven  is  blown  ! 
Sweet  notes  of  love,  the  speaking  tones 
Of  this  bright  day,  sent  down  to  say 
That  Paradise  on  earth  is  known. 
Resound,  around,  beneath,  above. 
All  we  hope  and  all  we  love 
Finds  a  voice  in  this  blithe  strain. 
Which  wakens  hill  and  wood  and  rill, 
And  vibrates  far  o'er  field  and  vale, 
And  which  Echo,  like  the  tale 
Of  old  times,  repeats  again. 
To  whoo  '.  to  whoo!  near,  nearer  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng! 
Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing,  and  the  jay, 
All  awake,  as  if  'twere  day  ! 
See,  with  long  legs  and  belly  wide, 
A  salamander  in  the  brake  ! 
Every  root  is  like  a  snake. 
And  along  the  loose  hill  side, 
■With  strange  contortions  through  the  night, 
Curls,  to  seize  or'to  aft'right ; 
And,  animated,  strong,  and  many. 
They  dart  forth  polypus-antennte. 
To  blister  with  their  poison  spume 
The  wanderer.     Through  the  dazzlin"  gloom 
The  manv-coloured  mice,  that  thread 
The  dewy  turf  beneath  our  tread. 
In  troops  each  other's  motions  cross. 
Through  the  heath  and  through  the  moss  ; 
And,  in  legions  intertangled, 
The  fire-tlies  flit,  and  swarm,  and  throng. 
Till  all  the  mountain  depths  are  spangled. 
Tell  me,  shall  we  go  or  stay  ? 
Shall  we  onward  ?    Come  along  ! 
Every  thing  around  is  swept 
Forward,  onward,  far  away  !" 

His  beautiful  songs  and  shorter  poems,  elegies, 
distichs,  &c.,  have  the  same  peculiar  character  ;  for 
though  many  or  most  of  them  cannot  be  called  pre- 
eminently philosophical,  yet  they  are  all  tinged  with 
the  profound  reflections  of  his  philosophical  mind, 
and  continually  remind  us  of  the  deep  weUs  from 
which  our  griefs  and  joys,  fears  and  hopes,  spring. 

The  circumstance  that  there  is  in  Germany  no 
national  life,  that  no  grand  ideas  aff"ect  the  whole 
mass  with  a  common  im]3ulse,  that  there  are  few  his- 
torical recollections  which  are  sources  of  a  common 
pride  to  the  whole  nation — all  this  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  Gcethe.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  of  his 
universality,  and  also  the  reason  that  his  genius  di- 
rected itself  to  the  dehneation  of  the  character  of  the 
individual  man,  considered  apart  from  the  influences 
which  act  so  strongly  upon  the  mind  in  communities 
more  strongly  imbued  with  a  common  spirit.  In  this 
respect  he  resembles  not  a  little  the  poets  and  wise 
men  of  the  East,  who,  under  a  despotism  which 
crushes  freedom  of  action,  concentrate  their  thoughts 
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on  the  inward  man.  It  is  this  state  of  his  country 
also  to  whicli  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of,  we  might 
call  it,  manliness  in  Goethe's  poetry,  a  characteristic 
•which  distinguishes  many  of  the  British  bards. 
Goethe,  we  repeat  it,  is  the  most  universal  poet; 
thoroughly  modern  in  some  of  his  inimitable  songs, 
in  which  he  gives  vent  to  the  tenderest  emotions  of 
the  heart  with  a  sincerity  at  times  almost  childlike ; 
whilst  in  other  productions  he  exhibits  the  spirit  of 
ancient  literature  to  a  degree  which  probably  no 
modem  poet  of  any  nation  has  reached,  as  the  re- 
semblance is  not  merely  in  the  form,  but  in  the 
very  conception  of  the  ideas. 

The  service  which  Goethe  has  done  to  the  German 
language  is  immense :  he  has  elevated  it,  and  used  i» 
with  that  ease  and  freedom  with  which  genius  always 
handles  its  material.  The  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  his  prose  style  make  it  the  best  model  for  the  imi- 
tation of  his  countrymen.  Goethe  has  received  an 
honour,  of  which,  perhaps,  no  poet  before  him  can 
boast.  Several  professors  in  German  universities, 
during  the  life  of  the  author,  lectured  on  various 
poems  of  his,  whilst  several  authors  have  written 
commentaries  and  treatises  on  his  productions.  If 
the  Germans  have  often  been  reproached  with  ingra- 
titude towards  their  great  men,  they  cannot  be 
charged  with  it  in  regard  to  Goethe.  They  have 
showed  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  him  in  all  periods 
of  his  life.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  with  truth,  that 
the  deficiency  of  Goethe's  productions  in  great  na- 
tional ideas,  such  as  we  find  in  the  poets  of  other 
countries,  is  partly  owing  to  his  having  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  hfe  at  the  court  of  a  petty  prince.  But 
still  his  whole  organization  has  fitted  him  to  be  the 
observer  of  individual  and  of  social  life  in  the  world 
around  him.  His  mind  has  no  historical  cast,  and 
neither  the  progress  of  mankind  in  diiTerent  stages  of 
society,  nor  the  great  characters  who  have  appeared 
as  representatives  of  these  stages,  seem  to  have  ex- 
cited a  powerful  interest  in  him.  So,  too,  his  own 
age  seems  to  have  passed  by  him  without  exciting  in 
him  that  interest  for  either  of  the  great  contending 
parties  which  is  so  strong  in  minds  of  a  different 
mould. 

GOLDSMITH,  OLIVER.— This  talented  writer, 
was  born  in  1731  at  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, Ireland.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
established  church,  and  sent  his  son  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life  to  Dublin  College,  and  afterwards  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  At  both  these  institutions 
the  eccentricity  and  carelessness  of  his  conduct  in- 
volved his  friends  in  great  difficulties,  and  he  was 
finally  removed  to  Leyden  at  the  expense  of  his  uncle 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine.  At  Leyden  he  studied 
chemistry  and  anatomy  for  about  a  year,  but  a  taste 
for  gaming,  which  he  appears  to  have  caught  very 
early,  frequently  pluHged  him  into  diihculties  with- 
out any  of  the  benefits  of  experience.  Even  the 
money  which  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  leave  Holland  was  expended  on 
some  costly  flowers  which  he  bought  of  a  Dutch 
florist  as  a  present  to  his  uncle,  and  when  he  set  out 
on  his  travels  he  "  had  only  one  clean  shirt,  and  no 
money  in  his  pocket."  He  however  determined  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  described  the  way  in  which  he  performed 
this  singular  undertaking  in  the  history  of  a  phi- 
losophic vagabond,  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  charmed  the 
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peasants  so  much  as  to  procure  a  lodging  and  a  sub- 
sistence ;  he  also  entered  the  foreign  universities 
and  convents,  where,  upon  certain  days,  theses  are 
maintained  against  any  adventitious  disputant,  for 
which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  some  dexterity, 
he  may  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a 
bed  for  the  night.  It  was  probably  at  Padua  that  he 
took  a  medical  degree,  as  he  remained  there  about 
six  months,  but  his  uncle  dying  while  he  was  in  Italy 
he  was  obliged  to  travel  through  France  to  England 
on  foot,  and  landed  at  Dover  in  1756. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  extremity  of  distress, 
and  first  tried  to  be  admitted  as  an  usher  in  a  school 
or  academy,  and  having  with  some  diflSculty  obtained 
that  situation  he  remained  for  some  time  in  it.  He 
next  procured  a  situation  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist, 
and  while  here  was  found  out  by  Dr.  Sleigh,  one  of 
his  fellow-students  at  Edinburgh,  who  liberally  shared 
his  purse  with  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  commence 
practitioner.  With  this  view  he  settled  in  Bankside, 
Southwark,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Temple 
or  its  neighbourhood.  In  1 758  he  obtained,  by  means 
of  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  minister,  the  appointment 
of  physician  to  one  of  our  factories  in  India.  In  or- 
der to  procure  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  voyage 
he  issued  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription 
"The  Present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe," 
with  what  success  we  are  not  told,  nor  why  he^gave 
up  his  appointment  in  India.  In  the  same  year 
however  he  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Voltaire,"  and  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Griffiths  as  a  critic  in  the  "  Monthly 
Review."  The  terms  of  this  engagement  were  his 
board,  lodging,  and  a  handsome  salary,  all  secured 
by  a  written  agreement ;  but  at  the  end  of  seven  or 
eight  months  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  our  poet  took  lodgings  in  Green  Arbour  Court 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  completed  his  "  Present 
State  of  Polite  Literature."  He  afterwards  removed 
to  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  where 
he  wrote  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  attended  with 
the  affecting  circumstance  of  his  being  under  arrest. 
When  the  knowledge  of  his  situation  was  communi- 
cated to  Dr.  Johnson  he  disposed  of  his  manuscript 
for  60/.  to  Mr.  Newbery  and  procured  his  enlarge- 
ment. His  connexion  with  Mr.  Newbery  was  a 
source  of  regular  employment,  as  he  engaged  him 
to  revise  many  of  his  best  publications.  He  had 
previously  been  employed  by  Wilkie  the  bookseller. 
In  1765  he  published  "  The  Traveller,"  which  at  once 
established  his  fame. 

Goldsmith  afterwards  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Temple, 
and  when  Dr.  Johnson's  literary  club  was  founded 
he  was  one  of  the  first  members.  Having  acquired 
considerable  fame  as  a  critic,  a  novelist,  and  a  de- 
scriptive poet,  he  was  induced  to  court  the  dramatic 
muse.  His  first  attempt  was  the  comedy  of  the 
"  Good-natured  Man,"  which  Garrick  after  much 
delay  declined,  and  it  was  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre  in  1768,  but  did  not  obtain  the  applause 
which  his  friends  thought  it  merited.  Between  this 
period  and  the  appearance  of  his  next  celebrated 
poem  he  compiled  "  The  Roman  History,"  and  after- 
wards an  abridgment  of  it,  and  "The  History  of 
England,"  both  elegantly  \vritten,  and  highly  cal- 
culated to  attract  and  interest  young  readers,  although 
it  must  be  owned  he  is  frequently  superficial  and  in- 
accurate. His  pen  was  also  occasionally  employed 
on  introductions  and  prefaces  to  books  compiled  by 
other  persons,  as  Guthrie's  "  History  of  the  World," 
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and  Dr.  Brooks's  "  System  of  Natural  History."  In 
this  last  preface  he  so  far  excelled  his  author  in  the 
graces  of  a  captivating  style  that  the  booksellers  en- 
gaged him  to  write  a  "  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature,"  which  he  executed  with  much 
elegance,  but  with  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the 
subject.     He  also  drew  up  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell." 

In  1/(39  he  produced  his  admirable  poem  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  which  he  touched  and  retouched 
with  the  greatest  care  before  j)ublication.  How 
much  it  added  to  his  reputation  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention.  No  poem  since  the  days  of  Pope  has  been 
more  repeatedly  read,  admired,  and  quoted.  At  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  in 
1770,  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  procured  for 
him  the  appointment  of  professor  of  ancient  history, 
a  complimentary  distinction  attended  neither  with 
emolument  nor  trouble,  but  which  entitled  him  to  a 
seat  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  society.  His 
situation  in  Ufe  was  now  comfortable  at  least,  and 
might  have  been  independent  had  he  mixed  a  little 
prudence  with  his  general  conduct ;  but  although  this 
was  not  always  the  case,  it  is  much  to  his  honour 
that  his  errors  were  generally  on  the  right  side.  He 
was  kind  and  benevolent  wherever  he  had  it  in  his 
power,  and  though  frequently  duped  by  artful  men 
his  heart  was  never  hardened  against  the  applications 
of  the  unhappy.  In  1773  his  second  comedy,  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  performed  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  received  with  the  highest  applause. 

Such  was  the  confidence  he  had  now  acquired  in 
his  skill  in  compilation  that  he  fully  intended  to 
bring  out  a  universal  dictionary  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  when  a  despondency  of  mind,  probably 
owing  to  the  derangement  of  his  circumstances, 
brought  on  a  low  fever,  which  terminated  his  existence 
in  April  1774.  He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church, 
but  a  monument,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the 
sketch  beneath,  was  subsequently  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  Westminster  Abbey. 


t500D,  JOHN  MASON,  a  physician,  poet,  and 
philological  writer,  v  ho  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting 
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minister,  and  was  born  at  Epping  in  Essex  in  1761- 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Gosport,  and  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  ("oggeshall  in  his  native  county. 
In  1793  he  came  to  London,  where  he  carried  on 
business  for  several  years  as  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary, and  in  1810  and  the  two  following  years  he 
delivered  physiological  lectures  at  the  Surrey  Insti- 
tution, which  were  afterwards  published.  Having 
obtained  a  diploma  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen, 
he  commenced  physician  in  1820,  and  continued  to 
practise  in  that  capacity  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  January  1827.  His  principal  works  are 
entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Geddes,"  translations  of  Solomon's  Song 
and  the  Book  of  Job,  a  translation  of  Lucretius, 
"  On  the  Nature  of  Things,"  "  Medical  Technology," 
"  A  Physiological  System  of  Nosology,"  and  "  'I'he 
Study  of  Medicine."  Dr.  Good  was  not  endowed 
with  that  higher  order  of  intellect  to  which  the  name 
of  genius  is  given,  but  he  possessed  those  qualifi- 
cations both  of  mind  and  heart  which  were  calculated 
to  render  him  eminently  useful  in  his  profession  and 
successful  in  his  various  literary  pursuits.  He  had 
that  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  which  carries  the 
mind  onward  in  spite  of  the  most  opposing  circum- 
stances, and  that  benevolence  of  disposition  which 
leads  it  to  appropriate  all  its  wealth  and  discoveries 
to  the  good  and  improvement  of  mankind.  To  a 
memory  that  rendered  his  most  laborious  under- 
takings comparatively  easy,  was  added  a  patience  of 
thought  that  enabled  him  to  make  the  utmost  of  the 
materials  he  collected  ;  and  in  every  work  he  has  left 
we  possess  evidence  of  that  strong  good  sense, 
blended  with  a  certain  degree  of  natural  ambition 
and  desire  of  fame,  which  distinguished  his  career. 
Dr.  Good's  literary  remains  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  will  undoubtedly  secure  him  a  respectable 
name  with  posterity.  His  works,  however,  are  not  so 
generally  known  as  they  ought  to  be,  both  for  their 
merits  and  general  usefulness. 

GOODAL,  WALTER,  a  learned  Scottish  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  in  Banflfshire  in  1706.  Having 
completed  his  education,  lie  was  appointed  librarian 
to  the  Advocate's  Library  in  Edinburgh,  and  imme- 
diately commenced,  in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  compiling  a  catalogue  of  that  li- 
brary upon  the  same  plan  as  the  "  Bibliotheca  Car- 
dinalis  Imperialis."  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  An  Examination  of  the  Letters  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Mary  to  James  Earl  of  Bothwell," 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  ])rove  that  they  were 
forgeries ;  in  addition  to  which  he  published  many 
other  valuable  works.  Mr.  Goodal  died  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1766. 

GOODWIN,  JOHN. — This  violent  repubUcan  was 
born  in  1593,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  early  in  life  presented  to  the  living 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  from  which  he  was 
turned  out  by  what  was  called  the  "  committee  for 
plundered  ministers,"  because  he  refused  to  baptize 
the  children  of  his  parish  promiscuously,  and  refused 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  his  whole  parish.  He 
carried'on  many  warm  disputes  with  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  what  was  more  singular  in  those  days  was 
his  embracing  the  Arminian  doctrines,  which  he  de- 
fended with  great  vigour  both  by  the  pulpit  and 
press.  Being  a  decided  republican,  he  peculiarly 
gratified  the  spirit  of  the  times  by  promoting  the 
condemnation  of  the  king,  which  he  afterwards  en- 
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deavoured  to  justify  in  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Ob- 
structors of  Justice."  At  the  Restoration  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  been  excepted  from  the  act 
of  indemnity,  but  although  he  afterwards  was  jier- 
mitted  to  live,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  I66O 
against  the  above  pamphlet,  and  in  that  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  "  late  of  Coleman  Street,  clerk,"  and 
to  have  fled.  His  pamphlet  was  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman.  Returning  afterwards,  he  kept  a 
private  conventicle  in  Coleman  Street,  where  he  died 
in  166.5. 

GOOKIN,  DANIEL,  a  major-general  in  the  Bri- 
tish service  and  author  of  the  "  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Indians  in  New  England,  Nortli  America." 
He  was  born  in  this  country,  and  in  the  year  1621 
emigrated  to  Virginia.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
that  province  until  1644,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  New  England  and  settled  in  Cambridge, 
"  that  he  might  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
in  their  purity."  He  was  there  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  all  the  Indians  who  had  submitted  to  the 
government  of  Massachiisetts.  In  1656  he  came  to 
England  and  had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  who 
employed  him  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  remove  to  Jamaica.  On  his  return  he 
became  very  unpopular  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
port which  he  gave  to  the  Friendly  Indians,  against 
whom  several  severe  laws  had  been  passed  through 
apprehension  that  they  might  join  King  Philip.  His 
resistance,  however,  soon  afterwards  to  the  attemj)ts 
made  to  destroy  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  rein- 
stated him  in  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  people, 
and  in  16S1  he  was  made  major-general  of  the  colony. 
He  died  in  1687  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
His  principal  work  is  called  "  Historical  Collections 
of  the  Indians,"  and  was  published  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,"  in  17S'2. 

GORANI,'  JOSEPH,  COUNT  OF,  a  political 
^\Titer,  who  was  born  at  Milan  in  1740.  This  learned 
and  accomplished  scholar  belonged  to  a  literary  club 
which  carried  on  a  correspondence  M'ith  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  Baron  Holbach,  and  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Coffee  House"  he  published  a 
journal,  in  which  pohtical  subjects  were  discussed. 
The  club  generally  assembled  at  the  house  of  Count 
VeiTi,  the  author  of  "  Roman  Nights  ;"  and  among 
its  members  were  Lambertenghi,  the  abbe  Paul  Frisi 
and  the  marquis  Beccaria,  who  here  projected  the 
plan  of  his  celebrated  work  on  crimes  and  punish- 
ments. Joseph  Baretti  attacked  the  journal  in  a 
periodical  work,  "  Frusta  Letteraria,"  or  the  Scourge. 
The  club  afterwards  advocated  the  French  revolution, 
and  Gorani  was  among  the  most  zealous  of  its  sup- 
porters. In  the  works  of  his  more  mature  years  on 
philosophy,  political  economy,  and  public  education, 
he  breathes  a  democratic  spirit.  The  same  is  true  of 
his  "  Secret  Memoirs  of  Italy,"  especially  of  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Naples,"  and  his  "  Treatise  upon  Despot- 
ism," and  his  "  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Govern- 
ment." His  love  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  and 
his  desire  for  the  abolishment  of  the  distinctions  of 
birth,  caused  him  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of  the 
Milanese  nobility,  and  his  estates  to  be  confiscated  ; 
in  return  for  which,  the  national  assembly  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  "  a  French  citizen."  Gorani 
went  to  France  in  1792,  and  thence  to  Geneva  in 
1794,  where  he  died. 

GORDIUS,  a  peasant,   who  was   raised  to   the 
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throne  of  Phrygia.  An  insurrection  having  broken 
out,  the  inhabitants  consulted  the  oracle  respecting 
who  was  to  be  the  new  king.  It  designated  him 
whom  on  their  return  they  should  meet  mounted  on 
a  chariot  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  This  was 
Gordius,  svho,  to  evince  his  gratitude,  consecrated 
his  chariot  to  Jupiter,  and  fastened  the  pole  with  so 
ingenious  a  knot  that  the  oracle  promised  the  do- 
minion of  the  world  to  him  who  should  untie  it. 
When  Alexander  came  to  Gordium,  and  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  untying  the  knot,  he  cut  it  with  his 
sword. 

GORDON,  GEORGE,  called  by  courtesy  Lord 
George  Gordon,  was  the  son  of  Cosmo  George,  duke 
of  Gordon  in  Scotland,  and  was  born  in  1750.  He 
entered  when  young  into  the  navy,  but  left  the  service 
during  the  American  war.  He  then  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  although  his  par- 
liamentary conduct  was  marked  by  a  certain  degree 
of  eccentricity,  j^et  he  displayed  no  deficiency  of 
talent,  often  animadverting  with  great  freedom  on 
the  ministers  and  their  opponents.  At  length,  in 
1780,  a  bill  having  been  introduced  into  the  house 
for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from  certain  penal- 
ties and  disabilities,  he  collected  a  mob,  at  the  head 
of  whom  he  marched  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
present  a  petition  against  the  proposed  measure. 
The  dreadful  riot  M-hich  ensued,  and  M'hich  was  not 
suppressed  till  after  the  destruction  of  many  Catholic 
chapels  and  dwellings,  the  prison  of  Newgate,  and 
the  house  of  the  chief  justice.  Lord  Mansfield,  led  to 
the  arrest  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  and  his  trial  on 
the  charge  of  high  treason  ;  but  no  evidence  being 
adduced  of  treasonable  design,  he  was  acquitted.  In 
May  1786  he  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law.  He 
then  published  "  A  Letter  from  Lord  G.  Gordon  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  England,  in  which  the  Motives 
of  his  Lordship's  Public  Conduct  from  the  Beginning 
of  1780  to  the  Present  Time  are  Vindicated."  In  the 
beginning  of  1788,  having  been  twice  convicted  of 
libelling  the  French  ambassador,  the  queen  of  France, 
and  the  criminal  justice  of  his  country,  he  retired  to 
Holland  ;  but  he  was  arrested,  sent  home,  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1793, 
disturbed  in  his  last  moments  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  could  not  be  buried  among  the  Jews,  of  whose 
religion  he  had  become  a  zealous  professor  during 
his  im])risonment. 

GORDON,  ALEXANDER,  a  Scottish  artist  of 
considerable  talent,  who  was  for  several  years  secre- 
tary to  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  leai"ning. 
He  was  also  secretary  to  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
both  which  offices  he  subsequently  resigned.  ^Ir. 
Gordon  died  about  the  year  1 750.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Itiiierariura  Septentrionale,  or  a 
Journey  through  Most  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Scot- 
land ;"  also  "  A  Complete  History  of  the  Ancient 
Amphitheatres,"  and  several  other  valuable  works. 

GORDON,  THOMAS,  a  clever  Scottish  writer, 
born  at  Kirkcudbright,  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Trenchard  he  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets,  which  ultimately  procured 
him  a  place  under  government.    He  died  in  1750. 

GORE,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  American,  who  was 
born  in  Boston  in  1758,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able mechanic  who  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
by  his  industry.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  L^ni- 
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ver»ity  in  1776,  when  he  commenced  the   study  of 
the  law  and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 

In  17S9  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washing- 
ton the  first  United  States  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts  ;  the  duties  of  which  office,  diffi- 
cult as  they  were  at  that  period  of  distraction  and 
trouble,  he  continued  to  discharge  with  firmness 
and  ability  until  1796,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  president  colleague  of  the  celebrated  William 
Pinknev,  in  the  commission  under  the  fourth  article 
of  Jav's  treaty,  to  settle  the  American  claims  upon 
England  for  spohations.  In  this  situation  he  evinced 
his  wonted  energy  and  talent,  and  recovered  pro- 
pertv  to  a  \-ery  great  amount  for  his  fellow  citizens. 
When  Rufus  King,  at  that  periud  American  minister 
at  London,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Gore,  re- 
turned to  America  in  1S0.3,  he  left  him  charge  d'af- 
faires. In  1804  he  returned  home,  and  was  twice 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  state  from  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  and  then  to  the  house  of  representatives 
from  Boston.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  but  retained  this  dignity  only  for  one 
year.  In  1814  he  was  called  to  the  senate  of  the 
union  by  the  appointment  of  Governor  Strong,  during 
a  recess  of  the  legislature.  The  appointment  was 
ratified  by  the  legislature  at  their  ensuing  meeting. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  for  three  years,  and  then 
withdrew  into  a  retirement,  in  which  he  ended  his 
life,  March  1,  1827,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Gore  possessed  a  clear,  sound  mind,  with 
a  firm  and  decided,  yet  liberal  spirit.  He  was  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in 
general  literature. 

GOSSEC,  FRAN'CIS  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated  mu- 
sical professor,  who  was  bom  in  1733  at  Vergnies  in 
Hainault.  When  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Antwerp,  and  remained  for  eight  years  in  that  city 
as  a  singing-boy  in  the  cathedral.  Gossec  was  nearly 
self-instructed  in  music,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  scores  of  the  great  masters.  It 
appears  that  he  was  never  able  to  visit  Italy,  but  in 
1751  went  to  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  fixed  his 
residence.  Soon  after  this  he  was  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  prince  de  Conde',  as  a  leader  of  his  band, 
and  composed  several  operas  for  it.  In  1770  he 
founded  the  concert  of  amateurs,  where  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  was  first  violin,  and  which  had  the 
greatest  success  during  ten  seasons. 

In  1773  Gossec  took  the  management  of  the  spi- 
ritual concert,  and  in  1784  was  appointed  a  principal 
professor  in  the  royal  school  of  sinsing  and  decla- 
mation, foimded  by  M.  le  Baron  Breteuil.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  director  of  the  band  to  the  national 
guard;  and  many  symphonies,  hymns.  &c.,  for  wind 
instruments  were  at  that  time  composed  bv  him,  and 
performed  by  this  band  on  different  public  occasions. 
In  the  year  1795  a  law  was  passed  by  the  national 
convention,  definitively  fixing  the  organization  of  a 
conservatory  of  music,  when  Gossec  was  chosen,  con- 
jointly with  Messrs.  Mehul  and  Cheruljmi,  inspector 
of  the  estabhshment  a  d  professor  of  composition ; 
Catel,  his  principal  pupil,  being  at  the  same  time  j 
named  professor  of  harmony.  The  date  of  Gossec's 
death  is  not  kno\^Ti. 

GOUDIMEL,  CLAUDE,  a  musician  of  Franche- 

Compte,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  at  Lyons  on 

the  day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris.    He  is  ranked  among 

the  most  eminent  composers  of  music  to  Calvinisti- 
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cal  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.     Gj'.idirael  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  the  Calvinists  in  France  for  this 
music,  which  was  never  used  in  the  church  of  Geneva. 
He  set  the  "  Chansons  Spirituelles  "  of  the  celebrated 
Marc-Ant.  de  Muret,  in  four  parts,  which  were  printed 
at  Paris  in  1555.    We  may  suppose  Goudimel  at  this 
time  to  have  been  a  Catholic,  as  the  learned  Muret  is 
never  ranked  among  heretics  by  French  biographers. 
Ten  years  after,  when  he  set  the  psalms  of  Clement 
Marot,  this  version  was  still  regarded  with  less  horror 
by  the  Catholics  than  in  later  times  ;  for  the  music 
which  Goudimel  had  set  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris  by 
Adrian  le  Roy  and  Robert  Ballard,  with  a  privilege 
in  1565.     It  was  reprinted  in  Holland  in  I607  for 
the  use  of  the  Calvinists,  but  seems  to  have  been  too 
difficult ;  for  we  are  told  by  the  editor  of  the  psalms 
of  Claude  le  Jeune,  which  were  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1633,  and  dedicated  to  the   states-general,    that  in 
publishing  the  psalms  in  parts  he  had  preferred  the 
mu.sic  of  Claude  le  Jeune  to  that  of  Goudimel ;  for 
as  the  counterpoint  was  simply  note  for  note,  the 
most  ignorant  in  music,  if  possessed  of  a  voice  and 
acquainted  with  the  psalm  tune,  might  join  in  the 
performance  of  any  one  of  them  ;  which  is  impracti- 
cable in   the   compositions  of   Goudimel,    many  of 
whose  psalms  being  composed  in  fugue,  can  only  be 
performed  by  persons  well  skilled  in  music. 

GOUGH,  RICHARD,  a  learned  topographer  and 
antiquary,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1735.  He 
received  a  private  education,  and  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  his  studies  was  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  a  history  of  the  Bible  ;  this  work  was  completed 
when  he  was  but  eleven  years  old.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  translated  Reury's  "  Treatise  on  the  Manners 
of  the  Israelites  ;"  and,  as  an  additional  proof  of  his 
application,  it  maybe  mentioned  that  he  formed  a  la- 
borious compilation  entitled  "  Atlas  Renovatus,  or 
Geography  Modernised."  In  1752  he  entered  a.s  a 
student  at  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  aca- 
demical pursuits  appear  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
character  with  those  which  occupied  his  future  life  ;  as 
it  was  during  the  time  he  remained  at  the  university 
that  he  laid  the  plan  of  his  very  useful  work  entitled 
"Anecdotes  of  British  Topography,"  which  was  origi- 
nallypublished  inonevolume, quarto.  Inl762hepub- 
lished  the  "  History  of  Carausius,"  soon  after  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  and  in  1771,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory 
Sharpe,  ma.ster  of  theTemple.he  was  nominated  direc- 
torof  thesociety.  In  1773  he  first  formed  the  design  of 
aneweditionofCamden's"Britannia,''which  was  pub- 
lished in  three  large  folio  volumes  in  1759-  Whatever 
incorrectness  may  appear  in  this  laborious  and  exten- 
sive undertaking,  no  trouble  or  expense  was  spared 
by  the  editor  in  obtaining  information.  Added  to  his 
own  personal  inspection  of  every  county,  proof  sheets 
of  each  were  forwarded  to  those  gentlemen  who  were 
likely  to  be  most  actively  useful.  Nor  could  any  man 
be  more  fastidious  than  Mr.  Gough  in  rensing  and  cor- 
recting his  labours  ;  and  whatever  discoveries  some 
critics  may  affect  to  have  made,  it  is  certain  that  he 
always  found  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy  himself  than 
his  readers,  and  that  a  strict  scrutiny  by  any  person 
qualified  for  the  task  was  to  him  the  highest  obli- 
gation. 

Having   become   acquainted  ^"ith  the  difficultie? 

under  which  Mr.  Hutchins  laboured  respecting  hii 

"  History  of  Dorsetshire,'"   Mr.  Gough  set  on   foot 

a  subscription,  and  was  the  means  of  advancino-  a 
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history,  which  he  superin- 
teniled  through  the  press.  Twenty  years  after  he 
contributed  his  assistance  to  a  second  edition  of 
the  work.  In  1779  Mr.  Gough  was  the  improver 
and  editor  of  Martin's  "  History  of  Thetford."  In 
1786  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Sepul- 
chral Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  applied  to  illus- 
trate the  History  of  Families,  Manners,  Habits,  and 
Arts,  at  the  Dinerent  Periods  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  Seventeenth  Century."  This  splendid 
folio  volume,  which  contains  the  iirst  four  centuries, 
was  followed  in  17P6  by  a  second,  containing  the 
fitteenth  century;  and  in  1799  by  an  introduction 
to  it,  with  which  he  concluded  his  labours. 

One  great  object  of  his  wshes  was  to  prepare 
the  "  Sepulchral  Monuments"  for  a  new  edition. 
With  this  constantly  in  view,  he  spared  neither  trou- 
ble nor  expense  in  obtaining  an  ample  store  of  accu- 
rate drawings  by  the  first  artists,  all  which  formed 
a  part  of  his  subsequent  bequest  to  the  university  of 
Oxford.  Among  his  latest  separate  publications 
were  an  account  of  the  beautiful  Missal  presented  to 
Henry  VI.  by  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  the  "  His- 
tory of  Pieshy,  in  Essex,  "  and  tlie  same  year,  and 
in  "the  same  form,  the  "  Plates  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Seleucidfc."  Mr.  Gough  drew  up,  at  the  united  re- 
quest of  the  president  and  fellows,  the  History  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  their  "  Archseologia,"  in  1770,  and 
to  the  eleven  succeeding  ^'olumes  of  that  work,  as 
well  as  to  the  "  Vetusta  Monumenta,"  contributed  a 
great  many  interesting  articles.  He  was  equally 
liberal  in  his  communications  to  Mr.  Nichols's  "  Bi- 
bliotheca  Topographica,"  and  to  his  "  History  of 
Leicestershire."  After  having  resided  for  several 
years  at  Enfield,  he  died  there  in  February  1809. 

GOW,  NEIL. — The  following  interesting  account 
of  this  extraordinary  musical  character  was  written 
by  the  Rev.  Principal  Br.ird  of  the  college  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

"  Neil  Gow  was  born  in  Strathband,  Perthshire, 
of  humble  but  honest  parents,  in  the  year  1727.  His 
taste  for  music  was  early  decided.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  began  to  jilay,  and  was,  it  is  said,  self-taught, 
till  about  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  received  some 
instruction  of  John  Cameron,  an  attendant  of  Sir 
George  Stewart  of  Grandtully.  The  following  anec- 
dote of  a  competition  which  happened  a  few  years 
after  this  deserves  to  be  related,  not  only  as  a  proof 
of  natural  genius  assuming  its  station  at  an  early 
period,  but  on  account  of  the  circumstance  with 
■K'hich  it  concludes,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  first 
acknowledgment  of  that  peculiar  professional  ability 
to  which  he  afterwards  owed  his  fame.  A  trial  of 
skill  having  been  proposed  amongst  a  few  of  the  best 
performers  in  the  country,  young  Neil  for  some  time 
declined  the  contest,  believing  himself  to  be  no  match 
for  such  masters  in  the  art.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  enter  the  lists,  and  one  of  the  min- 
strels, who  was  blind,  being  made  the  umpire,  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  Neil  Gow  by  a  sentence  in 
the  justice  of  which  the  other  competitors  cheerfully 
acquiesced.  On  this  occasion,  in  giving  his  decision 
the  judge  said,  that  he  could  distinguish  the  stroke 
of  Neil's  bow  among  a  hundred  players.  Having 
now  obtained  the  summit  of  his  profession  at  home, 
the  distinguished  patronage,  first  of  the  Athole  family, 
and  afterwards  of  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  soon  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the 
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fashionable  world.  From  this  period  Gow's  excel- 
lence was  doubtless  unrivalled  in  his  department  of 
Scotch  national  music,  and  formed  in  truth  an  era 
in  the  progress  of  its  improvement  which  has  since 
been  completed  by  his  sons.  The  livelier  airs  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  what  are  called  the  strathspey 
and  reel,  and  which  have  long  been  peculiar  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  assumed  in  his  hand  a 
style  of  spirit,  fire,  and  beauty,  which  had  never  been 
heard  before.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  inquire, 
on  the  principles  of  art,  in  what  consisted  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  a  ])erformance  which  had  thus 
charmed  and  enlivened  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and  in- 
nocent pleasure,  with  equal  elFect,  in  every  rank  and 
age  of  life.  There  is  perhaps  no  species  whate\'er  of 
music  executed  on  the  violin  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic expression  depends  more  on  the  power  of  the 
bow,  particularly  what  is  called  the  upward  or  re- 
turning stroke,  than  the  Highland  reel.  Here  accord- 
ingly was  Gow's  fort.  His  bow-hand,  as  a  suitable 
instniment  of  his  genius,  was  uncommonly  power- 
ful ;  and  where  the  note  produced  by  the  up-bow 
was  often  feeble  and  indistinct  in  other  hands,  it  was 
struck  in  his  playing  with  a  strength  and  certainty 
which  never  failed  to  surprise  and  delight  the  skil- 
ful hearer.  As  an  example,  may  be  mentioned  his 
manner  of  striking  the  tenor  C  in  "Athole  House." 
To  this  extraordinary  power  of  the  bow  in  the  hand 
of  great  original  genius  must  be  ascribed  the  singu- 
lar felicity  of  expression  which  he  gave  to  all  his 
music,  and  the  native  Highland  goiit  of  certain  tunes, 
such  as  Tullock  Gorum,  in  which  his  taste  and  style 
of  bowing  could  never  be  exactly  reached  by  any 
other  performer.  AVe  may  add  the  effect  of  the  sud- 
den shout  with  which  he  frequently  accompanied  his 
playing  in  the  quick  tunes,  and  which  seemed  in- 
stantly to  electrify  the  dancers,  inspiring  them  with 
new  hfe  and  energy,  and  rousing  the  spirits  of  the 
most  inanimate.  Thus  it  has  been  well  observed, 
'  The  violin  in  his  hands  sounded  like  the  harp  of 
Ossian,  or  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  and  gave  reality  to 
the  poetic  fictions  which  describe  the  astonishing 
effects  of  their  performance.' 

"  The  dift'erent  publications  which  have  appeared 
under  the  name  of  Neil  Gow,  and  which  contain  not 
only  his  sets  of  the  older  tunes,  but  various  occasional 
airs  of  his  own  composition,  for  instance,  his  "  La- 
mentation for  Abucairney,"  and  "  Loch  Eroch  Side," 
are  striking  specimens  of  feeling  and  power  of  em- 
bellishment. These  were  set  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  his  son  Nathaniel,  whose  respectable  cha- 
racter and  propriety  of  conduct  have  long  secured 
him  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  public  ;  and  whose 
knowledge  of  composition  and  variety  of  talent  in 
the  art,  joined  with  the  greatest  refinement  of  taste, 
elegance  of  expression,  and  power  of  execution,  ren- 
der him  (beyond  all  dispute)  the  most  accomplished 
and  successful  performer  of  Scottish  music  in  general 
ever  produced  by  this  countr)'.  In  private  life  Neil 
Gow  was  distinguished  by  a  sound  and  vigorous  un- 
derstanding, by  a  singularly  acute  penetration  into 
the  character  of  those,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower 
spheres  of  society,  with  whom  he  had  intercourse, 
and  by  the  conciliating  and  appropriate  accommo- 
dation of  his  remarks  and  replies  to  the  peculiarities 
of  their  station  and  temper.  In  these  he  often  showed 
a  high  degree  of  forcible  humour,  strong  sense,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  proved  himself  to  have 
I  at  once  a  mind  naturally  sagacious,  and  a  very  atten- 
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live  and  discriminating  habit  of  observation.  But 
his  most  honourable  praise  is  to  be  drawn  from  a 
view  of  his  character  which  was  not  so  obvious  to 
the  pubUc.  His  moral  and  religious  principles  w^ere 
originally  correct,  rational,  and  heart-felt,  and  they 
were  never  corrupted.  His  duty  in  the  domestic 
relations  of  life  he  uniformly  fulfilled  with  exemplary 
fidelity,  generosity,  and  kindness.  In  short,  by  the 
general  integrity,  prudence,  and  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, he  deserved,  and  he  lived  and  died  possessing, 
as  large  a  portion  of  respect  from  his  equals,  and  of 
good-will  from  his  superiors,  as  has  ever  fallen  to  any 
man  cf  his  rank.  Though  he  had  raised  himself  to 
independent  and  affluent  circumstances  in  his  old 
age,  he  continued  free  from  every  aj)pearance  of 
vanity  or  ostentation.  He  retained  to  the  last  the 
same  plain  and  unassuming  simplicity  in  his  carriage, 
his  dress,  and  his  manners,  which  he  had  observed 
in  his  early  and  more  obscure  years.  His  figure  was 
vigorous  and  manly,  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance spirited  and  intelligent.  His  whole  appear- 
ance, indeed,  exhibited  so  characteristic  a  model  of 
what  national  partiality  conceives  a  Scottish  High- 
lander to  be,  that  his  portrait  has  been  repeatedly 
copied.  Four  admirable  likenesses  of  him  were 
painted  a  few  years  ago  for  the  duke  of  Athole,  Lord 
Gray,  Hon.  William  Maule,  M.P.,  and  for  the  County 
Hall,  Perth,  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn ;  and  he  has  been 
introduced  into  the  view  of  a  Highland  wedding  by 
the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Allan,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
quested to  sit  for  the  purpose.  In  this  picture,  too, 
Mr.  Allan  has  preserved  an  admirable  likeness  of 
Donald  Gow,  the  brother  of  Neil,  his  steady  and 
constant  violoncello,  and  without  whose  able  and 
powerful  accompaniment  Neil  could  scarcely,  in  his 
latter  days  at  least,  be  prevailed  on  to  play  a  note. 
Such  was  the  person  to  whose  memory  this  brief  bio- 
graphical tribute  has  been  thought  due.  It  is  paid 
unsolicited  by  one  who  had  full  and  frequent  ojjpor- 
tunity  to  judge  of  his  character.  He  had  often  list- 
ened to  Neil  Gow  while  delighting  the  gay  by  his 
music,  he  had  seen  him  often  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  he  had  conversed  with  him  when  in  sick- 
ness he  was  anticipating  the  near  approach  of  death. 
He  died  at  Inver,  near  Dunkeld,  in  1807.  Besides 
his  eldest  son  Nathaniel  he  left  another,  John,  M'ho 
has  long  resided  in  London,  and  is  also  distin- 
guished and  admired  as  inheriting  much  of  his 
father's  musical  taste  and  power  of  execution.  Two 
other  sons  of  equally  eminent  musical  talents,  Wil- 
liam and  Andrew,  died  before  their  father  a  few  years 
ago,  but  not  till  after  they  had  completely  established 
their  reputation  as  true  descendants  of  "old  Neil.-"  On 
the  whole,  a  family  of  such  celebrity  in  national  mu- 
sic as  that  of  the  Gows,  Scotland  is  not  likely  soon 
to  witness  again." 

GOWER,  RICHARD  HALL,  a  distinguished  na- 
val gentleman,  who  was  born  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  at  Ipswich,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Win- 
chester school,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his  father.  The  rigid 
discipline  and  dull  routine  of  scholastic  exercises 
were  little  congenial  to  his  enterprising  mind  and 
lively  disposition;  of  these  qualities,  the  senior  boys, 
his  most  tyranical  masters,  availed  themselves  to 
perform  predatory  excursions  to  the  neighbouring 
orchards.  Leaving  this  seminary  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen, he  entered   into  the  service  of  the  East  India 


Company  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Essex,  and 
became  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  that  ser- 
vice. In  that  ship  he  soon  attained  a  knowledge  of 
seamanship,  which  led  in  more  mature  life  to  the 
production  of  a  work  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Seamanship."  In  this  voy- 
age, which  was  extraordinarily  protracted  owing  to 
the  ship  being  employed  to  convey  troops  to  some 
of  the  enemy's  settlements  in  India,  he  had  an  in- 
sight into  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  attendant 
upon  a  sailor's  life.  While  the  ship  with  other  In- 
diamen  under  convoy  were  watering  in  Port  Praya 
Bay,  they  were  attacked  by  a  French  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of  M.  Suffrein  ;  and,  although  un- 
prepared and  part  of  the  crew  were  on  shore,  they 
succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  bay.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage,  the  Essex  was  entirely  dismasted, 
and  went  to  Bombay  to  refit.  The  crew  also  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  sickness,  which  carried  oflf  the 
greater  portion ;  three  were  sometimes  buried  in  a 
day.  All  these  circumstances  tended  to  increase  ra- 
ther than  damp  the  ardour  of  the  young  adventurer, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  number  of 
hands,  was  made  captain  of  the  maintop,  in  which 
he  lived  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  for  many 
months.  It  was  here  he  commenced  the  making  of 
models,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  eminently  ex- 
celled ;  and  his  amusements  while  so  stationed,  with 
other  youths  under  his  command,  were  all  indicative 
of  his  ingenuity  and  spirit.  He  had  now  arrived  at 
the  age  of  sixteen;  and,  as  he  frequently  said,  he 
knew  a  ship  from  keel  to  truck,  but  how  to  navigate 
her  across  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean  was 
still  to  him  a  mystery  ;  he  therefore  no  sooner  landed 
in  England,  than,  with  the  determination  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  art  of  navigation,  he  put  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Adams,  under 
whose  care  he  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  upon 
i-ejoining  the  ship  the  next  voyage  he  went  bj'  the 
name  of  the  "  young  philosopher."  The  great  in- 
accuracy in  the  mode  of  measuring  a  ship's  way 
through  the  water  induced  Mr.  Gower  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  log,  and  an  in- 
strument was  made  under  his  instructions,  about  the 
year  1/88,  which  effected  the  object  with  much  ac- 
curacy. In  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  for 
which  a  patent  was  obtained,  the  inventor  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  preceptor  in  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  result  of  the  leisure  afforded  by  retirement 
from  actual  employment  vv'as  a  vessel  built  under 
his  directions  at  Itchenor,  in  the  year  1800,  when 
only  house  carpenters  were  employed  in  her  con- 
struction, from  the  difficulty  Mr.  Gov.er  anticipated 
from  shipwrights  wishing  to  follow  the  old  beaten 
track.  She  was  rigged  with  four  masts  ;  on  the 
foremast  of  which  square  sails  were  hoisted,  and  on  the 
others,  fore  and  aft,  sails  of  a  peculiar  shape,  kc.  With 
these  the  vessel  (the  Transit)  sailed  remarkably  fast, 
was  dry,  and  held  to  windward  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  In  the  spring  of  1801  the  Transit  was 
tried  Avith  the  Os])rey,  a  fast-saiiing  sloop  of  war, 
appointed  by  government  for  that  purpose.  Accord- 
ing to  the  journal  kept  on  that  occasion,  the  Osprey 
being  eight  miles  upon  the  lee  quarter,  the  Transit 
tacked  according  to  signal,  bore  down,  hailed,  and 
again  left  her ;  in  less  than  three  hours  the  Osprey 
was  nearly  hull  down,  and  was  soon  after  lost  sight 
of,  having  been  beaten  before  the  v/ind,  close  hauled, 
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and  with  the  wind  quartering.  This  experiment  on 
the  qualities  of  the  Transit  was  instituted  with  the 
view  of  her  being  purchased  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  a  packet,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Master  Attendants'  department  was  stationed  on 
board  to  report  on  her  merits ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  success  attending  this  trial,  Mr.  Gower  had  the 
mortification  of  afterwards  learning  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  subject,  and  the  vessel  pro- 
ceeded on  her  previously  intended  voyage  after  con- 
siderable loss  had  been  sustained  by  the  detention 
incident  to  this  experimental  cruise. 

The  work  on  Practical  Seamanship  requiring  a 
third  edition,  it  was  published  in  1807,  with  a  sup- 
plemental volume,  containing  an  account  of  his  im- 
provement in  the  Transit.  Copies  of  the  latter  work 
were  presented  to  the  leading  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which,  a  vessel  was  built 
by  government  at  Ipswich  in  the  early  part  of  1809 
from  a  plan  of  Mr.  Gower's,  but  which  was  deviated 
from  in  many  particulars  while  she  was  building. 
This  vessel  was  intended  to  be  used  as  an  advice- 
boat,  but  the  service  was  changed  into  that  of  war- 
fare, and  the  admiralty,  the  navy  board,  and  the 
projector,  had  each  their  separate  views  of  the  man- 
ner" of  fitting  and  manning  her. 

A  third  vessel,  on  the  construction  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gower,  was  built  in  1809  for  the  purpose  of 
a  yacht,  and  though  rigged  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  original  Transit,  had  only  three  masts ;  this  third 
Transit  sailed,  worked,  and  manoeuvred,  in  a  manner 
that  astonished  and  delighted  all  who  saw  her  and 
were  competent  to  judge  of  her  powers. 

The  year  IS  12  called  upon  Mr.  Gower  to  employ 
his  mechanical  talents  in  a  direction  foreign  to  his 
usual  pursuits,  and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
premium  of  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  lock  "  to  save 
water,  and  give  facility  to  passage,"  to  be  applied  to 
the  Regent's  canal,  in  the  obtaining  of  which  he 
was  unsuccessful  ;  yet  some  years  afterwards  he 
found  that  locks  of  the  same  description  had  been 
erected  on  that  canal.  About  the  same  time  he 
built  a  yacht,  called  the  Unique,  the  chief  objects  in 
the  construction  of  which  were  economy  of  timber 
and  small  draft  of  water.  The  following  year  Mr. 
Gower  invented  a  fly-boat,  to  be  used  against  the 
small  and  swift  American  cruisers,  then  doing  much 
mischief  in  the  channel,  for  which  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  but 
peace  prevented  the  necessity  of  employing  it.  He 
also  projected  a  set  of  signals,  formed  by  shapes 
instead  of  flags. 

Being  now  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  having 
met  with  many  disappointments  and  losses  in  his 
experimental  career,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  "  From 
this  time,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I  ceased 
to  follow  my  naval  experiments,  and  became  almost 
as  one  who  had  never  known  salt  water,  my  time 
being  occupied  by  the  instruction  of  my  children  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  myself.  While  life  exists  those 
years  vn\l  never  be  forgotten  by  my  very  dear 
children  ;  they  were  the  rivets  of  affection  between 
the  parent  and  his  offspring  :  they  were  the  best 
spent  and  most  happy  days  of  my  existence  ;  and  I 
can  truly  say,  I  never  acted  a  more  wise  part,  as  it 
obtained  for  me  all  their  best  affections." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  many  plans  con- 
nected with  shipping,  besides  those  already  men- 
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tioned,  in  which  the  valuable  life  of  Mr.  Gower  was 
engaged ;  but  he  had  the  gratification,  towards  its 
close,  of  seeing  many  of  his  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  naval  architecture  brought  into  practice. 
The  catamaran  for  forming  a  raft  was  constructed 
and  tried  by  him  so  far  back  as  1810.  This  floating 
platform  may  be  eminently  useful  in  many  instances, 
besides  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  of  escape  in 
cases  of  shipwreck.  A  life-boat  on  a  novel  plan  was 
built  by  him,  to  be  used  at  Landguard  Fort ;  and 
one  of  his  earliest  inventions  was  a  tube  to  convey 
sounds  from  the  tops  to  the  deck;  and,  though  not 
yet  brought  into  general  practice  on  shipboard, 
speaking  tubes  have  been  extensively  used  in  manu- 
factories and  other  buildings  on  shore.  The  pro- 
peller, or  floating  anchor,  was  another  of  his  im- 
provements, if  not  inventions,  and  an  experiment 
with  it  took  place  but  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Many  of  his  leisure  hours  were  occupied  in  the  com- 
position of  minor  articles  of  a  beneficial  tendency  on 
marine  subjects,  and  which  appeared  in  the  journals 
of  the  day,  some  of  which  are  reprinted  in  a  work 
which  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  complete.  Mr. 
Gower  died  early  in  1833. 

GRACCHUS,  TIBERIUS,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
early  distinguished  himself  for  eloquence  and  deep 
political  knowledge.  In  conformity  with  the  Roman 
custom,  he  passed  his  youth  in  the  military  service, 
and  as  his  influence  increased,  stimulated  by  the  ab- 
ject condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  Roman  citizens, 
he  attempted  to  revive  a  modification  of  the  Licinian 
law,  but  he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  the  patricians.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  the 
first  instance  by  his  colleague  Cseina.  He  then  took 
a  step  which  the  strange  constitution  of  Rome 
allowed,  and  suspended  all  the  magistrates  from  the 
execution  of  their  offices.  This  strong  measure  not 
availing,  he  induced  the  people  to  deprive  Ceecina  of 
his  office,  upon  which  the  agrarian  law  was  passed ; 
and  Gracchus  in  conjunction  with  several  others  was 
appointed  to  see  the  law  put  into  execution.  He 
then  planned  several  other  regulations  for  abridging 
the  authority  of  the  nobles,  until  the  latter  deter- 
mined to  make  a  final  stand ;  and  on  the  day  for  the 
election  of  the  tribunes,  Scipio  Nasica,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  families,  who  had  been 
consul, — a  great  land-owner  and  aAiolent  aristocrat, 
— arose,  and  called  upon  the  consuls  to  use  force. 
When  they  refused,  he  called  out,  irritated  to  fury, 
"  Whoever  loves  the  republic,  let  him  follow  me," 
and,  with  his  followers,  rushed  from  the  curia  in 
haste.  A  great  multitude,  consisting  principally  of 
senators  and  persons  who  had  been  magistrates,  armed 
themselves  with  clubs  and  similar  weapons,  and 
made  an  onset  upon  the  ])eople,  who,  more  out  of 
respect  for  their  dignity  than  in  fear,  gave  way  be- 
fore them,  few  making  any  attempt  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

In  the  tumult  which  followed,  Tiberius  himself, 
with  300  of  his  followers,  was  slain.  But  this  first 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  citizens  was  not  sufficient 
to  allay  the  ferment  which  had  been  excited.  A  de- 
mocratic party  was  formed  in  opposition  to  the 
senate,  and  considered  itself  justified  in  proceeding 
to  extremities.  The  boldest  speakers  ])ressed  into 
the  tribuneship,  and  disguised  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects under  the  revered  name  of  Gracchus.  In  this 
way  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Carbo,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
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the  state  with  new  propositions.  He  subsequently 
rejoined  the  aristocratic  party.  Another  principal 
man  among  the  people,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  even  became 
consul,  and,  while  in  that  high  office,  would  have 
excited  great  troubles  by  the  large  promises  which 
he  had  made  to  the  allies  had  not  the  senate  given 
him  a  command  in  Gaul.  The  execution  of  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  too,  which  still  continued,  the  law  being 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  death  of  Tiberius,  afforded 
continual  occasions  for  fresh  commotions.  The  place 
of  the  murdered  Tiberius  was  filled  by  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  father-in-law  of  Caius  Gracchus ;  and,  on  his 
death,  Carbo,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Caius  Gracchus, 
constituted  the  committee  appointed  for  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  law.  In  this  way  the  parties  had  strug- 
gled with  various  success,  when,  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Tiberius  (year  of  Rome  630), 
the  younger  Gracchus  obtained  the  tribuneship. 
With  more  various  and  shining  talents  than  his 
brother,  he  united  a  stormy  eloquence,  which  carried 
away  his  hearers.  In  the  discharge  of  his  office  as 
tribune  he  first  of  all  renewed  his  brother's  law,  and 
revenged  his  memory  by  expelling  many  of  his  most 
violent  enemies  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  through  a  law,  "  that  monthly  distributions 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  should  be  made  to  the 
poor  in  Rome,"  and,  by  another  law,  effected  some 
alleviations  in  the  rigour  of  the  military  service,  and 
ensured  for  the  soldiers  clothing  besides  their  pay. 
He  also  caused  some  additional  highways  to  be  run 
through  Italy.  The  people  were  animated  with  an 
unlimited  enthusiasm  for  their  favourite  ;  his  enemies 
were  terrified  and  weakened  ;  hence  he  obtained  the 
renewal  of  his  office  for  the  following  year  with  ease. 
His  attempt  to  introduce  three  hundred  knights  into 
the  senate  failed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  at  his  pro- 
posal, the  administration  of  justice  was  taken  from 
the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the  equestrian  order. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  new  political  power  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  which,  holding  a  station  intermediate 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  had  a  most  power- 
ful influence  in  its  subsequent  history. 

The  senate  now  resorted  to  a  new,  but  sure,  means 
of  destroying  Caius.  Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune 
gained  over  to  their  interests,  had  the  art  to  withdraw 
the  affections  of  the  populace  from  Caius  by  making 
greater  promises  to  them,  and  thus  obtained  a  su- 
perior popularity  for  himself  and  the  senate.  Hence 
it  resulted  that  Caius  did  not  obtain  a  third  tribune- 
ship,  and  Opimius,  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  was 
chosen  to  the  consulate.  A  tumult,  in  which  a 
lictor  of  Opimius  was  killed,  gave  the  senate  a  pre- 
tence for  empowering  the  consuls  to  take  strong  mea- 
sures. A  proposition,  which  Opimius  made  to  the 
people  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  of  Gracchus  (it  only 
related  to  a  colony  which  he  had  procured  to  be  de- 
creed, but  it  was  used  as  a  test  of  the  repeal  of  all 
the  laws  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Gracchi)  in- 
creased the  ferment.  Gracchus  appeared  upon  the 
forum,  and  Flaccus  had  his  followers  armed.  Upon 
this  Opimius  made  an  attack  upon  the  people  with 
a  well-armed  band  of  disciplined  soldiers.  Nearly 
3000  were  slain,  and  Gracchus  himself,  although 
bravely  defended  by  some  faithful  friends,  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  the  rage  of  his  enemy.  The  agrarian  law 
was  some  time  after  repealed,  but  the  reverence  of 
the  people  for  the  senate  was  destroyed  by  the 
political  efforts  of  Gracchus. 
•     GR.^ME,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  poet,  who  was  born 
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in  Lanarkshire  in  1748.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small 
fanner,  who,  on  discovering  his  early  capacity,  found 
means  to  have  him  well  educated,  and  finally  removed 
him  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  turn  for  ele- 
gant composition  first  appeared  in  the  solution  of  a 
philosophical  question  proposed  as  a  college  exer- 
cise, which  he  exemplified  in  the  form  of  a  poetic 
tale.  Mr.  Graeme  fell  a  victim  to  consumption  in 
1772,  leaving  behind  him  some  very  clever  poems, 
which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published. 

GRAFTON,  RICHARD,  an  English  chronicler, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  by 
profession  a  printer,  and  is  believed  to  have  assisted 
in  the  writing  of  Hall's  "  Chronicles,"  especially  that 
portion  entitled  "The  Union  of  the  Two  Noble  and 
Illustrious  Families  of  York  and  Lancaster."  He 
also  compiled  a  chronicle  at  large  of  the  "  Affayres 
of  Englande,  from  the  Creation  of  the  Worlde  unto 
Queene  Ehzabeth."  The  precise  time  of  his  decease 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  taken  place 
about  1580. 

GRAHAM,  GEORGE,  a  celebrated  clock  and 
watch  maker,  who  was  born  in  the  north  of  Cum- 
berland in  1675,  and  in  1(388  came  up  to  London. 
After  he  had  been  some  time  with  another  master, 
Tompion  received  him  into  his  family,  and  treated 
him  with  parental  affection  till  his  death.  Graham 
was  the  best  mechanic  of  his  time,  and  had  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  practical  astronomy  ;  so  that  he 
not  only  gave  to  various  movements  for  the  mensu- 
ration of  time  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had  never 
before  been  attained,  but  invented  several  astro- 
nomical instruments. 

The  great  mural  arch  in  the  observatory  at  Green- 
wich was  made  for  Dr.  Halley  under  his  immediate 
inspection,  and  divided  by  his  own  hand,  and  from 
it  the  best  instruments  of  the  kind'in  Europe  have 
subsequently  been  made. 

He  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  communicated  several  important 
discoveries,  particularly  an  alteration  in  the  magnetic 
needle,  a  quicksilver  pendulum,  and  many  interest- 
ing particulars  relating  to  the  true  length  of  the 
simple  pendulum,  upon  which  he  continued  to  make 
experiments  till  a  few  years  before  his  death.  His 
temper  was  not  less  communicative  than  his  genius 
was  penetrating,  and  his  principal  view  was  not 
either  the  accumulation  of  wealth  or  the  diffusion 
of  his  fame,  but  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  As  he  was  perfectly  sincere,  he 
was  without  suspicion ;  as  he  was  above  envy,  he 
was  candid  ;  and  as  he  had  a  relish  for  true  plea- 
sure, he  was  generous.  He  frequently  lent  money, 
but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  in- 
terest ;  and  for  that  reason  he  never  placed  out  any 
money  upon  government  securities. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  in 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  died  in  1751. 
GRAINGER,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  physiology,  who  was  the  son  of  a  re- 
spectable surgeon  resident  at  Birmingham,  from 
whom,  after  he  had  completed  a  classical  education, 
he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  medical  science. 
He  passed  through  the  usual  studies  in  London  with 
uncommon  credit,  and  having  become  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  commenced  in  June  1819, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  a  course  of  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Borough.  Lord 
j  Bacon   says,   men  are  wise  not  by  years,  but  by 
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hours  ;  and  the  result  showed  how  competent  Mr. 
Grainger  was  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
for  his  class  increased  in  such  unexampled  numbers, 
that  being  compelled  to  quit  a  spacious  apartment, 
fitted  up  for  demonstrations,  he  erected  in  1821  a 
commodious  theatre  near  Guy's  Hospital,  with  every 
convenience  necessary  for  the  study  of  anatomy. 
His  class,  however,  still  continuing  to  augment  in 
the  same  proportion,  he  converted  the  first  theatre 
into  a  l^museum,  and  built  a  much  larger  one,  which 
he  opened  in  Octol^er  182.3,  surrounded  by  near  300 
pupils,  into  v/hom  he  had  infused  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  profession  which  was  only  to  be  equalled  by 
their  respect  for  his  abilities,  and  their  esteem  for 
his  personal  character.  But  at  this  very  period,  when 
all  seemed  so  prosperous,  an  insidious  disease,  the 
consequence  of  his  excessive  labours,  began  to  dis- 
play itself,  and  in  despite  of  the  attentions  of  his 
friends,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  faculty,  it  ad- 
vanced, and  terminated  his  life. 

The  causes  which  led  so  rapidly  to  the  high  and 
deserved  reputation  of  Mr.  Edward  Grainger  were, 
first,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body ;  secondly,  his  surprising 
power  of  arranging  and  e.vhibiting  that  knowledge 
so  distinctly  as  to  make  what  he  taught  plainly  intel- 
ligible ;  and,  thirdly,  the  deep  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  his  pupils,  being 
at  all  times  their  sincere  friend  and  accessible  pre- 
ceptor. When  it  is  considered  that  anatomy  and 
physiology  constitute  the  only  true  basis  of  medical 
science,  and  how  deeply  important  that  science  is 
in  its  practical  application,  the  death  of  such  a  man 
is  not  a  greater  calamity  to  his  friends  than  it  is  a 
loss  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 

GRANGER,  JAMES,  a  clergyman,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  labours  in  illustration  of  engraved 
British  portraits.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to 
have  done  more  for  the  fine  arts  than  for  English 
history,  as  his  biograi)hical  sketches  are  exceedingly 
short.     He  died  April  15,  1776. 

GRAMMONT,  PHILIBERT,  COUNT  OF.  -This 
nobleman  was  the  son  of  Anthony,  duke  of  Gram- 
mont.  He  served  with  great  distinction  under  the 
prince  of  Cond;^  and  Turenne ;  but  having  dis- 
pleased Louis  XIV.  by  paying  his  addresses  to  a 
French  lady,  v/ho  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  that 
monarch,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  England.  Charles 
the  Second  received  him  with  great  distinction,  and 
he  remained  in  great  favour  with  him  till  his  death. 
Count  Graramont  died  in  1707- 

GRANT,  JANE.— This  talented  writer  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Campbell,  and  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1756.  Miss  Campbell  early  in  life  married  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grant,  by  whom  she  had  a  large  family ;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1801  found  it  necessary  to 
commence  authoress  for  their  support.  The  "  High- 
landers" was  her  first  work,  and  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  "  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  and  several 
other  books  of  a  most  interesting  character.  But 
the  "Essay  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland"  is  her  most  celebrated  production. 

GRANT,  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
born  in  1754.  He  was  educated  in  the  old  college 
of  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  jiroceeded  to  London, 
where  he  became  a  student  in  Lincoln'?;  Inn.  He 
was  soon  appointed  attorney-general  of  Canada, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  confined  his  practice 
to  the  chancery  bar.    At  the  general  election  in  1790 


Mr.  Grant  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament 
for  Shaftesbury,  when  he  closely  united  himself  to 
the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1798  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  and  in  1801  became  master 
of  the  rolls.  In  1817  he  retired  from  his  public 
duties,  but  retained  his  health  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  25th,  1832. 

GRANT,FR.\NCIS,LORDCULLEx\,aneminent 
lawyer  and  judge  in  Scotland,  who  was  descended 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Grants,  his  ancestor  in  a  direct  line  being  Sir  John 
Grant,  who  married  Lady  Margaret  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Athol.  He  was  born  about  1660,  and 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Aberdeen; 
but,  being  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  Leyden  under  the 
celebrated  Voet,  with  whom  he  became  so  great  a 
favourite  that  many  years  afterwards  the  professor 
mentioned  him  to  his  pupils  as  one  that  had  done 
great  honour  to  the  university,  and  recommended  his 
example  to  them.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
passed  through  the  examination  requisite  for  his  being 
admitted  advocate ;  and,  being  tiius  qualified  for 
practice,  he  soon  got  into  full  employ  by  the  dis- 
tinguishing figure  which  he  made  at  the  revolution 
in  1688.  At  this  period  some  of  the  old  lawyers,  in 
pursuance  of  the  principles  in  which  they  had  been 
bred,  argued  warmly  against  those  upon  which  the 
Revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  England  was 
founded;  and  particularly  insisted  on  the  inabihty 
of  the  convention  of  estates  to  make  any  dispo- 
sition of  the  crown.  Grant  opposed  these  notions 
with  great  strength  and  spirit,  and  about  that  time 
published  a  treatise,  in  which  he  undertook,  by  the 
principles  of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might  forfeit 
his  crown  for  himself  and  his  descendants ;  and  that 
in  siich  a  case  the  states  had  a  power  to  dispose  of 
it,  and  to  establish  and  limit  a  legal  succession,  con- 
cluding with  the  warmest  recommendations  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  regal  dignity. 

This  work  being  generally  read  was  thought  to 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  public  resolu- 
tions, and  certainly  recommended  him  to  both  parties 
in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Those  who  differed 
from  him  in  opinion  admired  his  courage,  and  were 
desirous  of  making  use  of  his  abilities ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  were  friends  to  the  Revolution 
were  likewise  so  to  him,  which  brought  him  into 
great  business,  and  procured  him,  by  special  com- 
missions, frequent  employment  from  the  crown  ;  in 
all  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  honour, 
that  as  soon  as  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  came 
to  be  seriously  considered  in  the  English  court. 
Queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  without  appli- 
cation, created  him  a  baronet  in  1705,  and  abouta  year 
after  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  styled  from  the  name  of  ^his  estate  Lord 
Cullen,  and  the  same  good  qualities  which  had  re- 
commended him  to  this  post  were  very  conspicuous 
in  the  discharge  of  it;  in  which  he  continued  for 
twenty  years  with  the  highest  reputation,  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  life  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
l3Ut  three  days.     This  occurred  March  iGth,  1726. 

Lord  CuUen's  biographer  furnishes  the  following 
estimate  of  his  character : — "  When  his  merit  had 
raised  him  to  the  bench,  he  thought  himself  ac- 
countable to  God  and  man  for  his  conduct  m  that 
high  office ;  and  that  deep  sense  of  his  duty,  at  the 
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same  time  that  it  kept  him  strictly  to  it,  ciicouratrcd 
and  supported  him  in  the  performance.  The  plead- 
ings in  Scotland  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  writing, 
which  renders  them  sometimes  very  prolix,  so  as  to 
take  up  much  of  a  judge's  time,  and  to  exercise 
alike  his  parts  and  his  patience  in  going  through 
and  making  himself  master  of  them.  In  this  the 
diligence  and  dexterity  of  Lord  Cullen  were  equally 
conspicuous  ;  he  went  through  every  thing  that  came 
into  his  hands  very  carefully,  and  sifted  it  thoroughly, 
so  that  the  lawyers  at  the  har  never  found  themselves 
too  strong  for  the  bench,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
often  told  many  things  by  his  lordship  which  had 
either  escaped  their  notice  or  which  the  interest  of 
their  client  had  engaged  them  to  conceal.  As  his 
attention  to  the  pleadings  guided  liim  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  cause,  so  when  he  was  once  master  of 
these,  his  second  care  was  to  despatch.  He  knew 
that  in  judicature  the  next  fault  to  denying  was  de- 
laying justice,  by  which  families  are  always  injured, 
and  too  often  ruined.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  had 
provided  against  being  mistaken,  he  was  desirous  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  short  decision ;  and  as  he 
was  very  solicitous  about  the  former,  so  the  parties 
themselves  helped  him  not  a  little  as  to  the  latter. 
Whenever  he  sat  as  lord  ordinary,  the  paper  of  causes 
was  remarkably  full ;  for  his  reputation  being  equally 
established  for  knowledge  and  integrity,  there  were 
none  who  had  a  good  opinion  of  their  own  pretensions 
but  were  desirous  of  bringing  them  before  him,  and 
not  many  who  did  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  his 
decision.  This  prevailed  more  especially  after  it 
was  found  that  few  of  his  sentences  were  reversed ; 
and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly  owing  to  him- 
self; for  if,  upon  mature  reflection,  or  upon  new 
reasons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  saw  any  just 
ground  for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no 
scruple  of  declaring  it,  being  persuaded  that  it  was 
more  manly,  as  well  as  more  just,  to  follow  truth 
than  to  support  opinion ;  and  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  had  a  right  effect,  for,  instead  of  lessening, 
it  raised  his  reputation. 

"  His  experience,  though  it  quickened  his  pene- 
tration, did  not  lessen  his  dihgence  in  the  least. 
How  certain  soever  he  might  be  of  the  truth  of  his 
own  sentiments,  he  took  great  care  to  have  all  the 
assistance  that  was  to  be  received  from  books,  and 
never  failed  to  fortify  his  arguments  and  support  his 
reasoning  by  the  best  authorities.  His  colleagues 
were  so  well  aware,  and  so  much  approved  of  this, 
that  \hey  very  seldom  decided  any  knotty  case  that 
came  before  them  in  his  absence,  but  rather  chose  to 
adjourn  it.  '  We  shall  hear,'  said  they,  '  not  only 
brother  Cullen's  own  opinion,  but  that  of  all  the 
greatest  lawyers  upon  this  point.'  His  labours  in 
this  respect,  though  he  proposed  no  other  end  in 
them  than  the  promoting  of  justice,  were  attended 
with  universal  applause,  and  procured  him  a  cha- 
racter, to  which  he  had  the  fairest  title,  of  being  one 
of  the  ablest  and  deepest  lawyers  of  his  time.  He 
would  not,  however,  with  all  his  great  stock  of  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  probity,  trust  himself  in  mat- 
ters of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cases 
on  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures,  which  was  the 
reason  that,  though  often  solicited,  he  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  the  jus- 
ticiary court ;  for  though  in  England  the  same  judges 
hear  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  virtue  of  different 
commissions,  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  Scotland,  where 
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criminal  causes  are  heard  in  a  different  court,  by  a 
certain  number  of  lords  selected  together  for  tliat 
purpose  out  of  the  body  of  the  judges,  and  have  an 
additional  salary  on  that  account." 

GRANVILLE,  GEORGE,  VISCOUNT  LANS- 
DOWNE,  an  EngUsh  poet  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  descended  of  a  family  distinguished 
fur  their  loyalty.  In  his  infancy  he  was  sent  to 
France  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  William  Ellys,  from 
whom  he  not  only  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical  learn- 
ing, but  was  also  instructed  in  all  other  accomphsh- 
ments  suitable  to  his  rank.  He  early  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  merit 
he  was  created  M.A.  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  he 
left  college  two  years  afterwards. 

During  the  reign  of  King  William  he  retired  from 
court  into  private  life,  enjoying  "  the  company  of  his 
Muse,"  which  he  employed  in  celebrating  the  reign- 
ing beauties  of  that  age,  as  AV aller,  whom  he  strove 
to  imitate,  had  done  those  of  the  preceding.  We 
have  also  several  dramatic  pieces  written  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  of  which  the  "  British  Enchanters,"  he 
tells  us  himself,  "  was  the  first  essay  of  a  very  infant 
Muse ;  being  written  at  his  first  entrance  into  his 
teens,  and  attempted  ratlier  as  a  task  of  hours  free 
from  other  exercises  than  any  way  meant  for  public 
entertainment."  But  Betterton,  the  actor,  having 
had  a  casual  sight  of  it  many  years  after  it  was  written, 
begged  it  for  the  stage,  where  it  found  so  favourable 
a  reception  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted  run  of  at 
least  forty  nights.  His  other  pieces  for  the  stage 
were  all  well  received ;  and  we  are  assured  that  they 
owed  that  reception  to  their  own  merit  "  as  much  as 
to  the  general  esteem  and  respect  that  all  the  polite 
world  professed  for  their  author."  Wit  and  learning 
know  no  party  ;  and  Addison  joined  with  Dryden  in 
sounding  Granville's  praises. 

About  this  period  we  find  him  introducing  Wy- 
cherley  and  Pope  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry 
St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
The  latter,  having  formed  a  design  of  celebrating  such 
of  the  poets  of  that  age  as  he  thought  deserved  any 
notice,  had  applied  for  a  character  of  the  former  to 
our  author,  who,  in  reply,  having  done  justice  to 
Wycherley's  merit,  concludes  his  letter  thus  : — "  In 
short,  Sir,  I'll  have  you  judge  for  yourself.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  this  imperfect  sketch ;  name  your  day, 
and  I  will  bring  you  together;  I  shall  have  both  your 
thanks,  let  it  be  at  my  lodging.  I  can  give  you  no 
Falernian  that  has  outlived  twenty  consulships,  but 
I  can  promise  you  a  bottle  of  good  claret  that  has 
seen  two  reigns.  Horatian  wit  will  not  be  wanting 
when  you  two  meet.  He  shall  bring  with  him,  if 
you  will,  a  young  poet  newly  inspired  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cooper's  Hill,  whom  he  and  Walsh  have 
taken  under  their  wing.  His  name  is  Pope;  he  is  not 
above  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  pro- 
mises miracles.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun  in 
the  pastoral  way,  as  Virgil  first  tried  his  strength,  we 
may  hope  to  see  English  poetry  vie  with  the  Roman, 
and  this  swan  of  Windsor  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
Mantuan.     I  expect  your  answer." 

Sacheverell's  trial,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
brought  on  that  remarkable  change  in  the  minis- 
trv  in  1710  when  Mr.  Granville's  friends  came  into 
power.  He  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Helston, 
but  Ijeing  also  returned  for  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
he  chose  to  represent  the  latter ;  and,  September  29, 
he  was  declared  secretary  of  war  in  the  room  of 
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Robert  Walpole.  He  continued  in  this  office  for  some 
time,  and  discharged  it  with  reputation;  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  next  year,  1711,  married  Lady  Mary 
VilHers. 

His  lordship  still  continued  steady  to  his  former 
connexions,  and  in  that  spirit  entered  his  protest 
with  them  against  the  bills  for  attainting  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  m  1715.  He 
even  entered  deeply  into  the  scheme  for  raising  an 
insurrection  in  the  west  of  England,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
represents  him  possessed  now  with  the  same  political 
frenzy  for  the  pretender  as  he  had  shown  in  his 
youth  for  his  father. 

Lord  Lansdowne  was  seized  as  a  suspected  person, 
September  26,  1715,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  he  continued  a  long  time. 
He  was,  however,  liberated  in  1717.  In  1719  we  find 
him  as  warm  as  ever  in  defence  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples, and  the  first  time  he  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  debates  about  repealing  the  act  against 
occasional  conformity,  he  did  not  scruple  openly  to 
charge  the  rebellion  in  1715  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  administration.  He  told  their  lordships,  "  that 
hi  [always>  understood  the  act  of  toleration  to  be 
meant  as  an  indulgence  for  tender  consciences,  not  a 
license  for  hardened  ones  ;  and  that  the  act  to  prevent 
occasional  conformity  was  designed  only  to  correct  a 
particular  crime  of  particular  men,  in  which  no  sect 
of  dissenters  was  included,  but  those  followers  of 
Judas  who  came  to  the  Lord's  Supper  for  no  other 
end  but  to  sell  and  betray  him.  It  is  very  surprising," 
continues  he,  "  to  hear  the  merit  of  dissenters  so 
highly  extolled  and  magnified  within  these  walls. 
^Vho  is  there  among  us  but  can  tell  of  some  ancestor 
either  sequestered  or  murdered  by  them  ?  Who  voted 
the  lords  useless  ?  The  dissenters.  "Who  abolished 
e|)iscopacy  ?  The  dissenters.  Who  destroyed  free- 
dom of  parliaments  ?  The  dissenters.  Who  intro- 
duced governing  by  standing  armies  ?  The  dissenters. 
Who  washed  their  hands  in  the  l^lood  of  their  mar- 
tyred sovereign  ?  The  dissenters.  Have  they  re- 
oented.'  No  :  they  glory  in  their  wickedness  at  this 
da}'."  He  proceeds  to  remark  the  turbulency  of  the 
'lissenters  from  Charles  I.  to  Queen  Anne;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  then  present  reign,  he  observes,  "  That 
they  have  remained,  as  has  been  said,  not  only  quiet, 
but  appeared  zealous  in  supporting  the  present  esta- 
blishment, is  no  wonder:  for  who  but  themselves,  or' 
their  favourers,  have  been  thought  worthy  of  coun-  ! 
tenance?  If  there  be  an  universal  discontent  among  ; 
the  people  at  this  time,  the  reason  is  plain,  is  flagrant, 
IS  notorious  ; — the  early  impatience  and  presumption 
jf  the  dissenters, — their  insolent  and  undissembled 
expectations, — their  open  insults  of  the  clergy, — their 
affixing  bills  upon  our  very  church  doors  with  this 
scandalous  inscription,  '  A  House  to  be  Lett,' — their 
public  vindications  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  and 
their  vile  reflections  upon  the  memory  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  ever  dear  to  the  people  of  England.  Besides 
many  other  indecent  and  arrogant  provocations,  too 
many  to  enumerate,  too  much  to  bear.  The  violences 
that  ensued  let  the  aggressors  answer  for.  Their 
acting  all  this,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with 
reward  out  of  the  public  treasure,  was  more  than 
sufficient  reason  for  jealousy — a  jealousy  for  which 
this  new  attempt  to  break  down  all  the  fences  and 
boundaries  of  the  church  at  once  will  indeed  be  no 
remedy." 


His  lordship  continued  steady  in  the  same  senti- 
ments, which  were  so  opposite  to  those  of  the  court, 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  January  30, 
1735. 

GRATIUS,  an  eminent  Latin  poet,  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Ovid.  We  have  a 
poem  of  his,  entitled  "  Cynegeticon,  or  the  Art  of 
Hunting  with  Dogs;"  but  it  is  imperfect  towards  the 
end,  so  that  in  strictness  it  can  only  be  called  a  frag- 
ment. The  style  of  this  poem  is  pure,  but  without 
elevation,  the  poet  having  been  more  solicitous  to 
instruct  than  to  please  his  readers.  He  is  also  cen- 
sured for  dwelling  too  long  on  fables,  and  as  he  is 
considered  much  superior  to  Nemesianus,  who  has 
treated  on  the  same  subject,  so  he  is  reckoned  in  all 
points  inferior  to  the  Greek  poet  Oppian,  who  wrote 
his  Cynegetics  and  Halieutics  under  Severus  and 
Carracalla,  to  whom  he  presented  them,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  rewarded  the  poet  very  magnificently. 

GRATIUS,  ORTUINUS.— This  learned  scholar 
was  born  at  Holwic  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  educated  at  Cologne,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  a  professor.  His  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  rehgion  involved  him  in  disputes  with  Reuch- 
lin,  Hutten,  and  other  professors;  who,  to  ridicule 
the  style  of  the  Catholic  divines,  the  monks,  and 
various  religious  ceremonies,  are  supposed  to  have 
published  "  Epistolas  Obscurorum  Virorumad  Domi- 
num  Magistrum  Ortuinum  Gratium,"  in  1516  and 
1517,  in  two  parts,  of  which  there  have  been  editions 
since.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  book  was 
written  by  Van  Hutten  and  John  Jaeger,  the  latter 
of  whom  returned  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was 
then  reproached  by  Christopher  Olearius  for  writing 
such  a  satire.  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased 
with  it  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
which  burst  an  iraposthume  in  his  face.  It  was  con- 
demned by  Leo  X.,  and  Gratius  wTote,  in  opposition 
to  it,  "  Lamentationes  Obscurorum  Virorum  non 
prohibitse  per  Sedem  Apostolicam."  He  also  pub- 
lished "  Triumphus  B.  Job,"  in  elegiac  verse, 
in  three  books.  Gratius  died  at  Cologne,  May  22, 
1542. 

GRATTAN,  HENRY.— This  distinguished  Irish 
orator  was  born  in  1751,  and  was  educated  in  the 
university  of  Dublin.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  bar  in  1772,  where  he  made  but  little  progress 
as  a  lawyer  till  after  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There,  however,  his  political 
talents  quickly  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence, 
and  the  Irish  parliament  speedily  voted  a  sum  of 
50,000/.  for  his  services  to  the  sister  kingdom. 

From  this  period  the  character  of  Mr.  Grattan 
became  fully  established.  He  now  began  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  leader  of  the  country  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  he  might  also  be  deemed  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  Whig-club.  This  association 
came  to  a  resolution,  by  which  all  the  members 
pledged  themselves  not  to  accept  offices  under  any 
administration  which  should  not  concede  certain 
measures  to  the  people.  These  consisted  of  a  bill  to 
make  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  responsible  for 
their  measures,  a  bill  to  prevent  revenue-officers 
from  voting  at  elections,  together  with  a  place  and  a 
pension  bill.  Among  other  subjects  which  at  this 
time  engaged  our  orator's  attention,  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  independent 
of  tithes  ;  he  also  brought  in  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  improvement  of  barren  lands,  by  exempting  re- 
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claimed  wastes  from  the  payment  of  all  et-clesiastical 
(lues  during  the  space  of  seven  years.  The  heads  of 
the  established  church  opposed  these  innovations 
with  all  their  influence,  and  the  two  measures  were 


honour  which  the  king  cannot  confer  upon  his 
slaves  ;  it  is  an  honour  which  the  crown  never  gave 
the  king." 

When  the  war  with  France  took  place,  Mr.  Grat- 


of  course  rejected  by  the  legislature,  as  were  also    tan  approved  of  it,  or  rather  he  affected  to  consider 
Mr.  Grattan's   early  efforts  for  concessions  to  the    -    •      '       '         '        .,     ,.    .  ^    ^-  . 

Catholic  body. 

Finding  his  labours  in  parliament  unavailing  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  his  country,  he  vacated 
his  seat  in  that  assembly.  But  his  retirement  from 
public  life  was  but  for  a  short  period,  for  no  sooner 
did  Mr.  Pitt  propose  his  grand  project  for  a  union 
with  this  country  than  Grattan  was  seen  at  his  post 
in  the  Irish  parliament.  We  may  take  a  specimen 
of  his  oratory,  illustrative  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tives in  an  English  parliament. 

"  I  will  not  say,"  observes  Mr.  Grattan,  "  that  one 
hundred  Irish  gentlemen  will  act  ill  where  any  other 
man  would  act  well,  but  never  was  there  a  situation 
in  which  they  had  so  much  temptation  to  act  ill  and 


Ireland  as  bound,  with  all  its  might,  to  assist  Great 
Britain  when  once  engaged  in  the  contest.  This,  at 
least,  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  him  during  the 
short  administration  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ;  and  in 
this  opinion  he  remained  until  he  found  that  the 
continuation  of  hostilities  threatened  the  empire 
with  ruin,  either  from  the  incapacity  of  those  by 
Avhom  it  was  conducted,  or  the  murmurs  which  it 
occasioned.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  discontent  had  been 
spreading  with  incalculable  velocity,  and  deepening 
as  it  spread.  The  pertinacity  and  insolence  with 
which  the  administration  had  rejected  the  petitions  of 
the  Catholics,  and  the  rapidity  and  inconsistency 
with  which  they  granted  the  prayer  of  those  peti- 
tions at  the  first  suggestion  of  the  British  cabinet ; 


so  little  to  act  well  :    great  expense,  and  consequent    the  obstinacy  with  which  they  refused  ever  to  hear 


distresses — no  check.  They  will  be  in  situation  a 
sort  of  gentlemen  of  the  empire ;  that  is  to  say, 
gentlemen  at  large,  unowned  by  one  country,  and 
unelected  by  the  other ;  suspended  between  both  ; 
false  to  both,  and  belonging  to  neither.  The  saga- 
cious English  secretary  of  state  has  foretold  this. 
'  What  advantage,'  says  he,  '  will  it  be  to  the  talents 
of  Ireland,  this  opportunity  in  the  British  empire 
thus  opened  !'  This  is  what  we  dread  :  the  market 
of  St.  Stephen's  opened  to  the  individual,  and  the 
talents  of  the  country,  like  its  property,  dragged 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  be  sold  in  London. 
These  men,  from  their  situation — man  is  the  child  of 
situation — their  native  honour  may  struggle,  ])ut, 
from  their  situation,  they  will  be  adventurers  of  the 
most  expensive  kind  ;  adventurers  with  pretensions, 
dressed  and  sold,  as  it  were,  in  the  shroud  and  grave- 
clothes  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  playing  for  hire 
their  tricks  upon  her  tomb,  the  only  repository  the 
minister  will  allow  to  an  Irish  constitution ;  the 
images  of  degradation,  the  representatives  of  nothing. 
Come,  he  has  done  much :  he  has  destroyed  one 
constitution,  he  has   corrupted   another ;    and  this 


of  a  reform,  the  advocates  of  which  were  blackened 
with  abuse  and  calumniated  as  traitors ;  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  court-influence,  by  the  shameless 
and  wanton  increase  of  sinecure  oflices  ;  the  lavish 
profusion  of  titles ;  and,  above  all,  the  trick  which 
it  was  supposed  the  British  cabinet  had  played  oflT 
on  Ireland,  by  sending  Lord  Fitzwilliam  with  con- 
cessions which  were  revoked  when  the  supply  was 
voted ;  all  these  causes  had  already  generated  a  de- 
gree of  discontent  in  the  country,  of  which  no  in- 
stance had  been  known  in  former  times. 

The  celebrated  society  of  united  Irishmen,  who 
associated  (whatever  their  real  principles  might  have 
been)  under  the  pretext  of  reform,  derived  from 
these  discontents  new  vigour :  they  had  disseminated 
their  principles  through  the  island,  and  they  were 
already  embraced  by  a  great  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

Mr.  Grattan,  perceiving  the  danger  in  which  the 
state  was  involved  by  this  system  of  ministers,  con- 
stantly resisted  it  with  all  his  power.  He  was  se- 
conded by  a  small,  but  active  and  able  opposition, 
which  left  no  exertion  untried  to  reconcile  the  court 


corrupted  constitution  he  calls  a  parental  parliament,  and  the  country,  by  advising  measures  which  would 
I  congratulate  the  country  on  the  new  baptism  of  have  ranged  every  moderate  and  good  man  on  the 
what  was  once  called  the  representative  body  of  the  I  side  of  parliament  and  the  throne,  and  thus  have 
nation  :  instead  of  the  plain  august  language  of  the  !  weakened  the  republican  an  1  French  factions,  which 
constitution,  we  are  here  saluted  with  the  novel  and  had  now  become  so  powerful.  These  efforts  were, 
barbaric  phraseology  of  empire.  With  this  change  :  unfortunately,  not  successful.  Instead  of  concili- 
of  name  we  perceive  a  transfer  of  obligation,  con-  :  ating,  the  administration  continued  to  exasperate, 
verting  the  duty  of  the  delegate  into  the  duty  of  the  and,  scorning  to  resort  to  lenitives,  applied  the  most 
constituent,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  people  into  j  powerful  caustics :  for  every  measure  of  moderation 

or  concession  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Grattan 
and  his  party,  one  of  severity  and  coercion  was  sub- 
stituted, until  the  cabinet  ultimately  arrived  at  mili- 
tary law  and  free  quarters  ! 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  which  marked  the  life 
of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  him  by  his 
opponents,  will  have  his  merits  and  defects  examined 
fairly  by  posterity,  and,  in  all  probability,  be  ac- 
knowledged by  them  as  a  great  man.  Of  his  private 
life  there  is  but  little  generally  known,  Ijecause  little 
occurred  in  it  to  interest  attention.  It  passed  on  in 
a  smooth  manner,  marked  equally  by  the  practice  of 
every  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  If  there  be  any 
of  his  good  qualities  which  verge  on  the  confines  of 
\'ice,  it  was  his  economy,  of  which  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  it  approached  towards  penuriousness.    It 


the  inheritance  of  their  trustees." 

***** 

"  But  if  this  monster  of  political  innovation  is  to 
prove  more  than  the  chimera  of  a  mad  minister  riot- 
ing in  political  iniquity — away,  with  the  Castle  at 
your  head,  to  the  grave  of  a  Charlemont,  the  father 
of  the  Irish  volunteers,  and,  rioting  over  that  sacred 
dust,  exult  in  your  completed  task,  and  enjoy  all  its 
consequent  honours.  Nor  yet  will  the  memory  of 
those  who  opposed  you  wholly  die  away  :  the  grati- 
tude of  the  future  men  of  Ireland  will  jioint  to  their 
tombs,  and  say  to  their  children,  '  Here  lie  the  bones 
of  those  honest  men  who,'  when  a  venal  and  corrupt 
parliament  attacked  that  constitution  which  they 
fought  for  and  acquired,  exerted  every  nerve  to 
maintain,  to  defend,  and  to  secure  it.'     This  is  an 
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has  been  often  said  that  though  he  receiA'ed  in  early 
life,  from  the  hberahty  of  his  country,  a  very  hand- 
some addition  to  his  patrimony,  he  never  displayed, 
either  in  private  or  pubhc,  a  munificent  disposition. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  fortune  which 
Mr.  Grattan  obtained  then  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  acquisitions  ;  he  practised  in  no  profes- 
sion, he  accepted  no  place,  and  he  soon  saw  a  young 
family  rising  around  him,  for  which  the  whole  was 
not  a  very  ample  provision. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Grattan  displayed  manners  that 
were  in  a  high  degree  pleasing.  Wit  he  seemed  not 
to  possess,  and  he  had  a  cast  of  mind  too  lofty  for 
humour ;  but  if  he  did  not  '  set  the  table  in  a  roar,' 
or  dazzle  with  the  radiance  of  fancy,  he  diffused  over 
the  convivial  hour  the  mild  charms  of  good-humour, 
and  softened  society  with  unassuming  gentleness. 
In  conversation  he  appeared  to  great  advantage ;  for, 
with  a  mind  well  stored  with  useful  learning,  and 
conversant  on  every  topic  which  occurred,  he  had  a 
facility  of  expression  which  communicated  his  mean- 
ing in  the  most  concise  and  impressive  manner.  He 
was  not  argumentative,  but  when  an  argument  was 
instituted  his  opinions  were  urged  with  great  mo- 
desty, but  with  great  strength  ;  and,  if  victor  in  the 
contest,  he  generously  relinquished  the  field  to  the 
vanquished. 

As  a  public  speaker  Mr.  Grattan  ranked  in  the 
highest  class.  In  his  orations  there  was  a  grandeur 
which  marked  a  mind  of  superior  order,  and  enforced 
at  once  reverence  and  admiration.  On  every  subject 
which  he  treated  he  threw  a  radiance  that  enlight- 
ened without  dazzling,  and,  while  it  assisted  the  judg- 
ment, delighted  the  imagination.  His  style  was 
always  peculiar,  for  it  varied  its  character  with  the 
occasion;  at  one  time  close  and  energetic,  it  concen- 
trated the  force  of  his  argument  and  comi)elled  con- 
viction ;  at  another,  diffuse,  lofty,  and  magnificent, 
it  applied  itself  to  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  charm- 
ing the  fancy,  influencing  the  will,  and  convincing 
the  understanding.  At  all  times  his  manner  was 
animated  with  a  pleasing  warmth,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  to  hear  him  without  interest,  but  on  some 
occasions  he  exerted  a  power  which  was  irresistible. 

In  1805  Mr.  Grattan  was  chosen  to  represent 
Malton  in  the  British  parliament,  and  in  1806  he 
obtained  the  honour  of  being  elected  one  of  the 
members  for  Dublin.  In  this  capacity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  marked  and  uniform  opposition  of  the  cor- 
poration, he  continued  with  his  accustomed  zeal  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Catholics.  Accordingly, 
notwithstanding  his  increasing  years  and  declining 
health,  he  complied  with  an  unanimous  requisition 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  carry  their 
petition  to  England,  and  i)resent  it  to  as  well  as  sup- 
port it  in  the  British  parliament.  On  this  measure 
being  represented  by  some  of  his  friends  as  incom- 
patible with  his  health,  he  nobly  replied,  that  "  he 
would  be  happy  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty." 
This  event  accordingly  took  place  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  where  he  died  May  14th,  1820. 

In  the  preceding  brief  sketch  of  this  highly  gifted 
individual  we  have  viewed  him  only  as  a  patriotic 
supporter  of  the  political  rights  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  his  greatest  efforts  were  made  against  that  in- 
cubus on  Irish  prosperity,— the  tithe  system.  On  this 
subject,  which  he  had  studied  in  all  it's  bearings,  his 
opinions  are  highly  valuable,  and  we  cannot  doljetter 
than  present  our  readers  witb^a  short  extract  from 
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his  written  opinions  illustrative  of  the  origin  of 
tithes. 

He  commences  this  branch  of  his  subject  by  quot- 
ing the  caution  of  the  great  founder  of  Christianity  : 
"  Take  care  that  your  hearts  be  not  charged  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  the  cares  of  this 
life."  "One  should,"  observes  Mr.  Grattan,  "not 
think  that  our  Saviour  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
tithe,  but  cutting  up  the  roots  of  the  claim,  and  pro- 
phetically admonishing  some  of  the  modern  priest- 
hood. If  these  precepts  are  of  divine  right,  tithes  can- 
not be  so  ;  the  precept  which  orders  a  contempt  of 
riches,  cannot  sanction  the  claim  which  demands  a 
tenth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  The  peasantry  in  apostolic  times  had  been  the 
object  of  charity,  not  of  exaction.  Those  to  whose 
cabin  the  tithe-farmer  has  gone  for  tithe  of  turf,  and 
to  whose  garden  he  has  gone  for  the  tithe-potatoes, 
the  apostles  would  have  visited  likewise  ;  but  they 
would  have  visited  with  contribution,  not  for  exac- 
tion ;  the  poor  had  shared  with  the  apostles  though 
they  contribute  to  the  churchman.  The  gospel  is 
not  an  argument  for,  but  against  the  right  divine  of 
tithes  ;  so  are  the  first  fathers  of  the  church. 

"  Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  tells  you  the 
expenses  of  the  church  are  frugal  and  sparing,  but 
her  charity  great.  He  calls  the  clergy  his  fratres 
sport ul ant es ;  a  fraternity  living  by  contribution. 
'  Forsake,'  says  Origen, '  the  priests  of  Pharaoh,  who 
have  earthly  possessions,  and  come  to  us  who  have 
none ;  we  m.ust  not  consume  what  belongs  to  the 
poor  ;  we  must  be  content  with  simple  fare  and  poor 
apparel.'  Chrysostom  in  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury declares  that  there  was  no  practice  of  tithes  in 
the  former  ages  ;  and  Erasmus  says  that  the  attempt 
to  demand  them  was  no  better  than  tyranny.  But 
there  is  an  authority  still  higher  than  the  ojiinions  of 
the  fathers  ;  tliere  is  an  authority  of  a  council — the 
council  of  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  whith  de- 
clares that  bishops  may  distribute  the  goods  of  the 
church,  but  must  take  no  part  to  themselves,  nor  to 
the  priests  that  lived  with  them,  unless  necessity  re- 
quired them  justly.  '  Have  food  and  raiment,  be 
therewith  content.' 

"  This  was  the  state  of  the  church  in  its  purity. 
In  the  fifth  century  decimation  began,  and  Chris- 
tianity declined  ;  then  indeed  the  right  of  tithe  was 
advanced,  and  advanced  into  a  style  that  damned  it. 
The  preachers  who  advanced  the  doctrine  placed  all 
Christian  virtue  in  the  payment  of  tithe.  They  said 
that  the  Christian  religion,  as  we  say  the  Protestant 
religion,  depended  on  it.  They  said  that  those  \vho 
paid  not  their  tithes  would  be  found  guilty  before 
God,  and  if  they  did  not  give  the  tenth  that  God 
would  reduce  the  country  to  a  tenth.  Blas])hemous 
preachers  !  Gross  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things ! 
Impudent  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  God  !  Auda- 
cious, assumed  knowledge  of  his  judgment,  and 
a  false  denunciation  of  his  vengeance.  And  yet 
even  these  rapacious  lilasphemous  men  did  not  ac- 
knowledge to  demand  tithe  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  poor  ;  alms,  the  debt  of  charity  !  the  poor's  pa- 
trimony !  '  We  do  not  limit  you  to  a  precise  sum, 
but  you  will  not  give  less  than  the  Jews  :' — decimce 
sunt  tributa  eijentium  animarum,  redcle  tributa  paitpe- 
ribus.  Augustine  goes  on  and  tells  you,  that  as  many 
poor  as  die  in  your  neighbourhood  for  want,  you  not 
l)aYing  tithe,  of  so  many  murders  will  you  be  found 
guilty  at  the  tribunal  of  God  : — taniorum  homicidio' 
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rum  reus  ante  tribunal  eterni  Judicis  apparcbit.  '  Let 
us,'  says  St.  Jerome,  '  at  least  follow  the  example  of 
the  Jews,  and  part  of  the  whole  give  to  the  jiriest 
and  the  poor.'  To  these  authorities  we  are  to  add 
the  decrees  of  two  councils, — the  provincial  council 
of  Mascon  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Nant^  in  the  close  of  the 
ninth.  The  first  orders  that  tithes  may  be  ])rouj/ht 
in  by  the  people,  that  the  priest  may  expend  them 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives ;  the  latter  decrees  that  the  clergy  are  to  use 
the  tithes  not  as  a  property  but  a  trust. 

"  It  was  not  the  table  of  the  priest,  nor  his  domes- 
tics, nor  his  apparel,  nor  his  influence,  nor  his  am- 
bition,— but  a  Christian  equipage  of  tender  virtues, 
for  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor.  They  did  not 
demand  the  tithes  as  a  corporation  of  proprietors, 
like  an  East  India  company,  or  a  South  Sea  company, 
with  great  rights  of  property  annexed,  distinct  from 
the  community  and  from  religion,  but  as  trustees, 
humble  trustees  to  God  and  the  poor,  pointed  out, 
they  presumed, by  excess  of  holiness  and  contempt  of 
riches.  Nor  did  they  resort  to  decimation  even 
under  these  plausible  pretensions  imtil  forced  by  de- 
predations committed  by  themselves  on  one  another. 
The  goods  of  the  church,  of  whatever  kind,  were  at 
first  in  Qommon  distributed  to  the  support  of  the 
church  and  the  provision  of  the  poor ;  but  at  length 
the  more  powerful  part, — those  who  attended  the 
courts  of  princes,  they  who  intermeddled  with  state 
affairs, — the  busy  high-priest,  and  the  servile,  sedi- 
tious, clerical  politician,  and  particularly  the  abbots 
who  had  engaged  in  war,  and  had  that  pretence  for 
extortion, — usurped  the  fund,  left  the  business  of 
prayer  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
to  tithe  and  the  people.  Thus  the  name  of  tithe  ori- 
ginated in  real  extortion,  and  was  propagated  by 
affected  charity  ;  at  first  for  the  poor  and  the  church, 
and  afterwards  subject  to  the  fourfold  division — the 
bishop,  the  fabric,  the  minister,  and  the  poor." 

GRAUN,  CARL  HEINRICH,  chapel-master  to 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin,  was  born  at  Wahren- 
bruck  in  Sa.xony  in  the  year  1701,  and  educated  in 
the  school  of  the  holy  cross  at  Dresden.  He  was 
first  engaged  by  the  king  when  prince  of  Prussia  in 
the  year  1735  as  a  singer  and  composer,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  for  his  improvement  into  Italy. 
There  he  remained  about  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  king  constructed  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  most  magnificent  theatres  in  Europe,  to  which 
Graun  was  the  composer  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  At  the  onset  of  his  musical  career  Graun  de- 
voted his  talents  chiefly  to  the  service  of  the  church. 
He,  however,  afterwards  composed  a  great  number  of 
operas,  a  few  of  which  are  in  the  German  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  in  the  Italian  language.  Of  the 
latter  he  composed  as  many  as  seventeen  between 
the  years  1742  and  1756.  These  continued  to  be 
performed  almost  exclusively  during  the  life  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia.  He  wrote  also  the  overture 
and  recitatives  to  the  pastoral  opera  of  "  Galatea," 
of  which  the  king  himself  set  part  of  the  songs.  His 
other  compositions  consist  of  several  sets  of  harpsi- 
chord concertos  for  the  princess  Amelia  of  Prussia. 
These  are  graceful  and  pleasing  in  point  of  melody, 
scientific  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  excellent  in 
harmony,  and  yet  easy  of  execution.  His  sacred 
music  consists  of  a  "Te  Deum,"  masses,  and  spi- 
ritual cantatas,  or   oratorios,   almost  innumerable. 
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Graun's  "  Te  Deum"  was  many  years  ago  perfonned 
at  the  concert  of  ancient  music,  and  it  has  continued 
a  stock-piece  ever  since.  Part  of  his  oratorio,  "The 
Death  of  Jesus,"  and  some  other  compositions  of 
Graun's,  are  in  Latrobe's  selections.  Graun,  who 
was  as  much  revered  in  Prussia  as  Handel  was  in 
England,  died  at  Berlin  universally  lamented  in  the 
year  1759. 

GRAUNT,  JOHN,  a  London  citizen,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  work  entitled  "  Natural  and 
Political  Observations  made  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality," which  went  through  several  editions.  Imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France,  or  his  ministers,  provided  by  a  law  for  a  more 
exact  register  of  births  and  burials,  and  Charles  11. 
conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities,  that 
soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Royal  vSociety  his 
majesty  recommended  him  to  their  choice  for  a 
meml)er  with  this  charge,  that  if  they  found  any 
more  such  tradesmen  they  should  be  sure  to  admit 
them  all.  In  December  1666  Mr.  Graunt  became 
a  trustee  for  the  management  of  the  New  River. 

This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admission 
into  the  government  of  the  New  River  is  taken  from 
the  minute  books  or  register  of  the  general  court  of 
that  company,  and  clears  him  from  an  imputation 
thrown  upon  his  memory  by  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
relates  the  following  stor)%  which  he  says  M'as  told 
him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  (afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester) 
and  the  countess  of  Clarendon  : — "  There  was,"  says 
he,  "  one  Graunt  a  Pa])ist,  who  under  Sir  William 
Petty  published  his  '  Observations  on  the  Bdls  of 
Mortality.'  He  had  some  time  before  applied  himself 
to  Lloyd,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  countess  of 
Clarendon,  and  said  he  could  raise  that  estate  con- 
siderably if  she  would  make  him  a  trustee  for  her. 
His  schemes  were  probable,  and  he  was  made  one  of 
the  board  that  governed  that  matter,  and  by  that  he 
had  a  right  to  come  as  often  as  he  pleased  to  view 
their  works  at  Islington.  He  went  thither  the  Satur- 
day before  the  fire  broke  out,  and  called  for  the  key 
where  the  heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all 
the  cocks  of  the  pipes  that  were  then  open,  stopt  the 
water,  and  went  away  and  carried  the  keys  with  him ; 
so  when  the  fire  broke  out  next  morning,  they  opened 
the  pipes  in  the  streets  to  find  water,  but  there  was 
none ;  and  some  hours  were  lost  in  sending  to 
Islington,  where  the  door  was  broke  open  and  the 
cocks  turned,  and  it  was  long  before  the  water  got 
to  London.  Graunt,  indeed,  denied  that  he  had 
turned  the  cocks ;  but  the  officer  of  the  works 
affirmed  that  he  had,  according  to  order,  set  them  all 
a-running,  and  that  no  person  had  got  the  keys  from 
him  besides  Graunt,  who  confessed  he  had  carried 
away  the  keys,  but  said  he  did  it  without  design." 
This,  however,  was  a  groundless  calumny ;  since 
Graunt  was  not  admitted  into  the  government  of  the 
New  River  Company  till  some  time  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  fire  of  London.  To  which  may  be  added 
that  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  day  that  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  New  River  Company 
appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  fire.     He  died  in  1674. 

GRAVESANDE,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  an  emi- 
nent Dutch  mathematician  and  philosopher,  who 
was  born  in  IGSS  at  Bois-le-Duc,  and  studied  the 
civil  law  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1 707.  He  settled  at  the  Hague, 
and  practised  as  a  barrister,  but  his  attention  was 
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much  engrossed  by  mathematics  and  physics,  on 
which  subjects  he  pubhshed  some  dissertations  in 
the  "Literary  Journal"  of  the  Hague,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  concerned.  In  1715  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  states-general 
to  England  to  congratulate  George  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  crown.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Gravesande 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  his 
returning  home  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  at  Leyden,  where  he  first  taught  the 
Newtonian  philosophy. 

In  1721  Gravesande,  went  to  Cassel,  atthe  request 
of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  examine  the  famous 
wheel  of  OrfFyreus,  a  professed  exhibition  of  the 
perpetual  motion.  He  himself  considered  it  not 
necessarily  impossible  to  prepare  a  machine  which 
should  contain  in  itself  a  principle  of  perpetual 
motion.  In  1734  he  received  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
which  he  filled  with  much  distinction.  ITie  death  of 
two  promising  sons  threw  him  into  a  lingering  illness, 
of  which  he  died  in  1742.  He  possessed  great  power 
of  concentrating  his  attention.  He  could,  for  in- 
stance, carry  on  intricate  mathematical  calculations 
in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  people  engaged  in  con- 
versation. To  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  science  as 
a  lecturer,  he  added  the  publication  of  several  works 
which  contributed  to  make  known  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  and  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

GRAVINA,  JOHN  VINCENT,  an  eminent  jurist 
and  man  of  letters,  who  was  born  at  Rogiano,  a  castle 
in  Calabria,  in  1664.  He  studied  civil  and  canon 
law  at  Naples,  and,  visiting  Rome,  resided  for  some 
years  with  Paul  Coardo  of  Turin.  Gravina  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians 
and  drew  up  their  laws  in  the  style  of  the  Roman 
tables.  In  1698  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
law  at  the  college  Delia  Sa[)ienza,  and  five  years 
afterwards  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  canon  law 
and  the  exposition  of  the  decretal.  He  gained  great 
reputation  by  his  writings,  which  were  numerous. 
The  principal,  "  Origines  Juris  Civilis,"is  considered 
a  classical  work,  replete  with  learning.  To  the 
Naples  edition,  printed  in  1713,  was  subjoined  a 
treatise  "  De  Imperio  Romano,"  also  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Institutes  of  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,"  some  treatises, "DellaTragedia,"  "  Delia 
Ragion  Poetica,"  "De  Institutione  Poetarum,"  and 
five  tragedies  written  on  the  model  of  the  ancients, 
which  were  not  favourably  received.  He  was  invited 
to  Turin  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  was  preparing  to 
go  thither  when  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  died  in  17 18  in  the  arms  of  his  scholar 
Metastasio,  whom  he  made  his  chief  heir. 

GRAY,  THOMAS.— This  distinguished  English 
poet  was  born  in  1716,  and  after  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  intimacy 
with  Horace  Walpole  and  Richard  West.  In  1734 
he  removed  to  Cambridge  as  a  student  of  Peterhouse 
College,  where  he  early  obtained  some  reputation  for 
literature  and  poetry.  He  quitted  college  in  1738, 
and  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Temple  with  a 
view  of  studying  law,  but  was  easily  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  of  Mr.  Walpole  to  accompany 
him  in  his  tour  of  Europe ;  towards  the  close  of 
which  they  separated  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
agreement. Gray  finished  the  expedition  by  himself, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1/41.     His  father  soon 


after  died,  and  leaving  but  a  small  property  Mr.  Gray 
returned  to  academic  retirement  at  Cara])ridge.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  several  years  in  laying  literary 
schemes  and  plans  of  magnitude,  which  he  admirably 
commenced  but  wanted  energy  to  mature.  So  slow 
was  he  to  publish  that  it  was  not  until  1747  that  his 
"  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College"  made 
its  appearance,  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the 
printing  of  a  surreptitious  copy  that  in  1751  he  pub- 
hshed his  "  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard." 
Mr.  Gray  now  removed  to  Stoke  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  formed  his  principal  residence  for  many  years ; 
and  it  was  in  the  churchyard,  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
sketch,  that  some  of  his  best  poems  were  written. 


In  1757,  on  the  death  of  Gibber,  the  office  of  lau- 
reate was  offered  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  declined  it,  and 
the  same  year  published  his  two  principal  odes, 
"On  the  Progress  of  Poesy,"  and  "The  Bard."  In 
1768  the  duke  of  Grafton  presented  him  with  the 
professorship  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  wrote  the  "  Ode  for  Music" 
for  the  installation.  When  this  ceremony  was  over 
he  went  on  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in 
his  correspondence.  "  He  that  reads  his  epistolary 
narrative,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  wishes  that  to  travel 
and  to  tell  his  travels  had  been  more  of  his  employ- 
ment, but  it  is  by  staying  at  home  that  we  must  ob- 
tain the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence  and 
improvement."  In  April  1770  "  he  complains  much 
of  a  depression  of  spirits,  talks  of  an  intended  tour 
into  Wales  in  the  summer,  and  of  meeting  his  friend 
Dr.  Wharton  at  Mr.  Mason's."  In  July,  however,  he 
was  still  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie  com- 
plaining of  illness  and  pain  in  his  head,  and  in  this 
letter  he  sent  him  some  criticisms  on  the  first  book 
of  the  "  Minstrel,"  which  have  since  been  published. 
His  tour  took  place  in  the  autumn,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  written  any  journal  of  it.  In  May 
1771  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton,  just  sketching  the 
outlines  of  his  tour  in  Wales  and  some  of  the  adja- 
cent counties.  He  there  complains  of  an  incurable 
cough,  of  spirits  habitually  low,  and  of  the  uneasi- 
ness which  the  thought  of  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship gave  him,  which,  Mr.  Mason  says,  he  had  now  a 
determined  resolution  to  resign.  He  had  held  this 
office  nearly  three  years  and  had  not  begun  to  exe- 
cute the  duties  of  it,  which  consisted  of  two  parts ; 
one  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  the  other  the 
reading  of  lectures  on  modern  history.  The  former 
he  was  allowed  to  execute  by  deputies,  but  the  latter 
he  was  to  commence  in  person  by  reading  a  public 
lecture  in  the  schools  once  at  least  in  every  term. 
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He  was  at  liberty  to  choose  his  language  and  chose 
the  Latin ;  and  although  we  do  not  find  that  he  pro- 
ceeded farther  than  to  draw  up  a  part  of  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  he  projected  a  plan  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, of  much  greater  indeed  than  from  his  inactivity, 
whether  the  effect  of  illness  or  indolence,  he  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  execute.  His  death 
however  prevented  the  trial.  A  few  days  after  writ- 
ing the  letter  just  mentioned  he  removed  to  London, 
where  his  health  more  and  more  declined.  His  phy- 
sician advised  a  purer  air,  and  he  went  to  Kensing- 
ton. There  he  in  some  degree  revived  and  returned 
to  Cambridge,  intending  to  go  from  that  place  to 
Old  Park  near  Durham,  the  residence  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Wharton.  On  the  24th  of  July,  however,  while 
at  dinner  in  the  college-hall  he  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  of  which  he  died 
on  the  30th,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Gray 
was  interred  by  the  side  of  his  mother  in  the  church- 
yard of  Stoke,  but  a  neat  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  we 
subjoin  a  sketch. 


GREATRACKS,  VALENTINE— The  life  of  this 
extraordinary  individual  furnishes  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  pul)lic  credulity  in  medical  matters. 
In  his  own  biography  he  says : — "  I  was  born  the 
14th  of  February,  1628,  and  was  son  of  William 
Greatracks,  of  Affane  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
who  died  while  I  was  an  infant.  My  mother  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Harris,  knight,  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  king's  bench.  She  was  a 
virtuous  and  discreet  woman,  an  excellent  neighbour, 
and  a  most  indulgent  and  at  the  same  time  provi- 
dent parent,  who  took  care  of  my  education,  and 
sent  me  to  the  free- school  of  Lismore  erected  by  the 
charity  of  the  late  earl  of  Cork.  There  I  made  some 
proficiency  in  learning  and  was  designed  for  the  col- 
lege, but  was  prevented  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  from  whence  I  was  forced  to 
fly,  and  took  refuge  with  my  uncle,  Mr.  E.  Harris, 
who  looked  after  my  studies  and  perfected  me  in 
humanity  and  divinity.  On  arriving  at  man's  estate, 
finding  that  my  mother  s  means  were  too  small  to 
maintain  me  along  with  her  other  children,  I  deter- 


mined to  return  to  Ireland  and  there  either  regain 
my  estate  or  lose  my  life.  My  poor  country  was  at 
that  time  in  a  deplorable  state,  for  I  saw  differences 
that  to  me  seemed  unnatural,  and  I  resolved  not  to 
intermeddle  therein  till  the  mist  of  confusion  was 
over.  I  retired  to  the  castle  of  Cappoquin,  where  I 
spent  a  year's  time  in  contemplation,  and  saw  so 
much  of  the  madness  of  the  world  that  my  life  be- 
came a  burden  to  me,  and  my  soul  was  as  weary  of 
this  habitation  of  clay  as  ever  a  galley  slave  was 
weary  of  his  oar." 

In  1649  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Roger  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  tiien 
acting  in  Munster,  and  in  1656,  a  great  part  of  the 
army  there  being  disbanded,  and  he  among  the  rest, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Affane,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Cork 
and  justice  of  the  peace.  About  1662  "I  had  an 
impulse,"  says  he,  "  or  a  strange  persuasion  in  my 
own  mind  (of  which  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  ra- 
tional account  to  another)  which  did  very  frequently 
suggest  to  me  that  there  was  bestowed  on  me  the 
gift  of  curing  the  king's  evil,  which  for  the  extraor- 
dinariness  of  it  I  thought  fit  to  conceal  for  some  time, 
but  at  length  1  communicated  this  to  my  wife,  and 
told  her  that  I  did  verily  believe  that  God  had  given 
me  the  blessing  of  curing  the  king's  evil,  for  whether 
I  were  in  private  or  public,  sleeping  or  waking,  still 
I  had  the  same  impulse ;  but  her  reply  to  me  was 
that  she  conceived  this  was  a  strange  imagination ; 
yet  to  prove  the  contrary  a  few  days  after  there  was 
one  William  Mather,  of  Salterbridge  in  the  parish  of 
Lismore,  who  brought  his  son  W^illiara  to  my  house, 
desiring  my  wife  to  cure  him,  who  was  a  person 
ready  to  afford  her  charity  to  her  neighbours  accord- 
ing to  her  small  skill  in  chirurgery ;  on  which  my 
wife  told  me  there  was  onfe  that  had  the  king's  evil 
very  grievously  in  the  eyes,  cheek,  and  throat,  where- 
upon I  told  her  that  she  should  now  see  whether 


this  were  a  bare  fancy  or  imagination  as  she  thought 
it,  or  the  dictates  of  God's  Spirit  on  my  heart.  Then 
1  laid  my  hands  on  the  places  affected,  and  prayed 
to  God  for  Jesus'  sake  to  heal  him  ;  and  bid  the  pa- 
rent two  or  three  days  afterwards  to  bring  the  child 
to  me  again,  which  accordingly  he  did,  and  I  then 
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saw  the  eye  was  almost  quite  whole,  and  the  node, 
which  was  almost  as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg,  was  sup- 
purated, and  the  throat  strangely  amended  ;  and,  to 
be  brief  (to  God's  glory  I  speak  it),  within  a  month 
discharged  itself  quite,  and  was  perfectly  healed,  and 
so  continues,  God  be  praised." 

The  way  in  which  this  extraordinary  enthusiast 
performed  his  cures  is  represented  in  the  cut  on  the 
preceding  page,  copied  from  an  original  portrait  of 
Greatracks  ;  and  however  much  we  may  be  disposed 
to  ascribe  many  of  his  cures  to  the  effects  of  ima- 
gination acting  on  the  minds  of  his  patients,  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  many  persons 
■were  cured  of  long-standing  complaints. 

It  appears  that  the  clergy  soon  grew  jealous  of 
him,  and  he  was  cited  into  the  bishop's  court  at  Lis- 
more,  where,  not  producing  a  licence  for  practising, 
he  was  prohibited  from  laying  his  hands  on  any  per- 
sons for  the  future,  but  he  disregarded  the  prohibi- 
tion and  continued  to  perform  cures  as  usual.  In 
1665  he  came  over  to  England  at  the  request  of  the 
earl  of  Orrery,  in  order  to  cure  the  lady  of  the  lord 
viscount  Conway  of  Ragley  in  Warwickshire,  who 
had  for  many  years  laboured  under  a  most  violent 
head-ache.  He  staid  at  Ragley  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  and  though  he  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
lieve that  lady  he  is  said  to  have  cured  vast  numbers 
of  people  in  those  parts  and  at  Worcester.  Mr. 
Stubbe,  a  physician  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  who 
states  that  he  was  a  witness  to  several  of  his  cures  in 
Warwickshire,  published  a  work  entitled  "  Tiie  Mi- 
raculous Conformist,  or  an  Account  of  Several  Mar- 
vellous Cures  performed  by  the  Stroking  of  the 
Hands  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatracks,  with  a  Physical 
Discourse  thereupon  in  a  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  Esq.,  with  a  Letter  relating  to  some  other  of 
his  Miraculous  Cures,  attested  by  E.  Foxcroft,  M.A., 
and  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge."  Mr. 
Stubbe's  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  is  dated  from  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Greatracks : — "  Since  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
retribution  I  can  make  you  for  the  honour  you  do 
me  in  your  remembrances  and  all  your  other  signal 
favours  is  but  to  gratify  your  curiosity  with  any  re- 
markable intelligence  that  may  advance  either  physic 
or  philosophy,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  generous 
in  my  acknowledgments  to  you  as  you  have  always 
been  in  obliging  me.  Since  my  last  unto  you  my 
Lord  Conway  did  me  the  honour  particularly  to  in- 
vite me  to  his  house  and  acquaintance,  giving  me 
withal  a  fair  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mr. 
Greatracks  and  beholding  several  of  those  perfor- 
mances, the  report  whereof,  as  it  gives  just  causes 
of  astonishment  to  you  that  are  more  remote,  so  the 
effects  fill  with  admiration  the  most  learned  and  sus- 
picious beholders.  In  truth  they  are  such  that  he  is 
not  at  all  obliged  to  the  ignorant  for  the  esteem  he 
hath  acquired,  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  most  tender 
or  superstitious  and  censorious  zealots  to  destroy  his 
repute.  He  is  a  man  of  a  graceful  personage  and 
presence,  and  if  my  phantasy  betrayed  not  my  judg- 
ment 1  observed  in  his  eyes  and  mien  a  vivacity  and 
sprightliness  that  is  nothing  common.  As  far  as  I 
could  inform  myself  by  a  long  and  private  discourse 
he  is  a  man  of  a  very  good  life,  of  tender  and  chari- 
table principles  as  extensive  as  the  effects  of  his 
goodness  are.  He  professeth  conforming  unto  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  yet 
without  that  censoriousness  whereby  some  signalize 


themselves.  His  thoughts  concerning  himself  are 
modest  and  humble,  and  he  presumes  so  well  of 
others  that  even  in  some  colourable  circumstances 
he  regulates  his  apprehensions  by  the  revealed  mer- 
cies of  God,  and  not  the  severity  of  men.  In  fine, 
without  any  prejudice  to  this  age  be  it  said,  he 
seemed  to  me  by  his  faith  and  by  his  charitableness 
to  include  in  his  soul  some  grains  of  the  golden  age, 
and  to  be  a  relic  of  those  times  when  piety  and  mi- 
racles were  sincere." 

We  afterwards  find  Mr.  Greatracks  a  visitor  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  who  invited  him  to  London  to 
exhibit  his  powers.  He  was  repeatedly  at  Whitehall, 
and  after  having  been  liberally  rewarded  by  his  ma- 
jesty he  proceeded  to  Ireland,  where  he  died  at  an 
advanced  age. 

GREATOREX,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  musician, 
who  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire.  He  came  to  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1772,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Cooke,  organist  and  master  of  the  singing-boys  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  years  1774,  1775,  and 
1776,  Greatorex  attended  the  oratorios  which  Lord 
Sandwich  gave  during  Christmas  at  Hinchingbrook, 
and  there  he  derived  the  greatest  advantage,  not 
only  from  hearing  Handel's  music  executed  with 
precision  and  effect,  but  also  from  the  acquaintance 
and  friendship  of  Mr.  Bates,  who  conducted  those 
performances.  Perhaps  no  man  can  be  said  to  haA^e 
promoted  the  cause  of  music  so  essentially  as  this 
gentleman,  certainly  no  amateur.  His  skill  as  a 
conductor,  nurtured  and  confirmed  by  the  longest 
and  most  universal  experience,  was  consummated  in 
the  performances  at  the  abbey.  The  opportunity 
Greatorex  thus  enjoyed  of  an  intimate  understanding 
of  Mr.  Bates's  theory  and  practice  could  not  fail  to 
be  beneficial,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  in  form- 
ing the  taste,  and  directing  the  enquiries  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  young  musician.  At  the  establishment 
of  the  ancient  concert  in  1776  Greatorex  assisted  in 
the  choruses,  and  continued  a  performer  there  till 
he  was  advised  to  try  a  northern  air  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  health,  and  he  accepted  the  situation 
of  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  in  1780. 
Here,  though  the  emoluments  were  small,  he  passed 
some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  ;  however  in 
17B4  Greatorex  resigned  his  situation  at  Carhsle, 
and  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  vocal  music, 
and  received  instructions  in  singing  from  Signor 
Santarelli  at  Rome.  He  also  made  a  considerable 
stay  at  Naples,  Florence,  and  Venice ;  and  visited, 
on  his  return,  Bologna,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Padua,  Ve- 
rona, Vicenza,  Mantua,  Parma,  Milan,  and  Genoa, 
entering  Switzerland  by  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and 
passing  down  the  Rlione  to  Cologne ;  from  whence 
he  returned  to  England,  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1788.  He  now 
established  himself  in  London,  and  soon  had  his 
time  fully  occupied  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  In  the 
year  1793,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bates  as  con- 
ductor of  the  ancient  concert,  the  directors  appointed 
Mr.  Greatorex  to  that  distinguished  situation.  Great- 
orex's  pursuits  were  not  altogether  confined  to 
music :  he  was  a  mathematician,  much  attached 
to  astronomy,  and  possessed  several  valuable  tele- 
scopes;  he  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Lin- 
ngean  societies.  Mr.  Greatorex  died  in  July  1831, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

GREAVES,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar, 
born  in  1602.      He  was  educated   at  Oxford,  and 
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elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1G24.  Six 
years  afterwards  he  was  chosen  geometrical  professor 
in  Gresham  College.  In  1637  we  find  him  studying 
Arabic  at  Constantinople,  and  on  his  retuin  to  Lon- 
don with  extensive  literary  collections  he  was  made 
Savilian  professor  at  Oxford.     He  died  in  1652. 

GREEN,  MATTHEW.  — This  clever  poet  was 
born  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  appears  to  have  been  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  supported  himself  by  a  small  post  in 
the  customs.  His  principal  works  are  the  "  Grotto" 
and  the  "  Seeker,"  but  his  poems  were  published 
collectively  by  Dr.  Aikin  in  1796.  He  died  in  1737. 
GREEN,  VALENTINE,  an  engraver  and  topo- 
graphical writer  of  some  celebrity,  who  commenced 
his  professional  career  in  the  metropolis  about  1765. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution  he 
was  appointed  keeper,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1813.  His  "  Review  of  the  Polite  Arts  in 
France,"  and  the  "  History  of  the  City  of  Worcester," 
are  well-written  works. 

GREEN,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Enghsh  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  born  in  1706,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was]  appointed  re- 
gius  professor  of  divinity  in  1748,  and  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  and  clerical 
duties  till  the  close  of  his  life,  which  occurred  in 
1779-  His  "Athenian  Letters"  have  been  much 
read  and  admired. 

GREENE,  MAURICE,  a  celebrated  musician, 
born  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  appears  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Bird,  the 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1726  Mr.  Greene 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  king,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  music  at  Cambridge  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  musical  professorship  in  that 
university.  He  appears  to  have  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  institution  for  the  sup- 
port of  decayed  musicians.  Dr.  Greene  died  in  1755. 
GREGOIRE,  HENRY,  COUNT,  a  celebrated 
French  ecclesiastic,  whose  civil,  literary,  and  religious 
career  was  characterized  by  love  of  liberty,  active  phi- 
lanthropy, and  inflexible  integrity.  He  was  born  at 
Vetro  in  1750 ;  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  states- 
general  in  1789,  and  was  one  of  the  five  eccle- 
siastics present  at  the  session  of  the  Tennis  court. 
In  the  constituent  assembly  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  on  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  for  the  eloquence  Ijy  which  he 
supported  them.  At  this  early  period  he  began  his 
efforts  in  favour  of  the  Jews  and  blacks,  which  place 
him  high  among  the  friends  of  humanity.  He  was 
the  first  among  the  clergy  to  take  the  constitutional 
oath. 

In  the  convention  Gregoire  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  royalty,  but  endeavoured  at  the  same  time 
to  save  the  king  by  proposing  that  the  punishment 
of  death  should  be  abolished.  His  absence  on  a  mis- 
sion with  three  members  of  the  convention  prevent- 
ed him  from  voting  on  the  trial  of  the  king ;  but  he 
refused  to  sign  the  letter  of  his  three  colleagues  to 
that  body,  demanding  the  sentence  of  death.  In 
the  reign  of  terror  when  the  bishop  of  Paris  abdi- 
cated his  dignity,  and  several  of  the  clergy  abjured 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  presence  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  bishop  of  Blois  had  the  courage  to  resist 
the  storm  of  invectives  from  the  tribunes,  and 
threats  from  the  Mountain.  "  Are  sacrifices  de- 
manded for  the  country  ?  "  he  said,  "  I  am  accus- 


tomed to  make  them.  Are  the  revenues  of  my  bi- 
shoprick  required  ?  I  abandon  them  without  regret. 
Is  religion  the  subject  of  your  deliberations  ?  It  is 
an  affair  beyond  your  jurisdiction.  I  demand  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship."  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  him  in  the  senate,  forming  one  of  the  mino- 
rity of  five,  opposing  the  accession  of  the  first  con- 
sul to  the  throne,  and  alone  in  opposing  the  obse- 
quious address  of  that  body  to  the  new  sovereign. 

In  1814  he  signed  the  act  deposing  the  new 
emperor,  and  in  1815  refused,  as  member  of  the 
Institute,  to  sign  the  additional  act.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  he  was  excluded  from  the  In- 
stitute, and  from  his  episcopal  see  ;  and  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1819  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  a  seat  by  the  royalist  majority.  After 
suffering  this  unmerited  indignity,  this  venerable 
philanthropist  and  scholar  devoted  himself  to  his 
literary  and  benevolent  labours,  to  which  he  con- 
tinued devoted  until  1831,  when  he  died,  much  re- 
spected by  his  family  and  friends.  His  works  are 
numerous. 

GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZEN,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  Greek  church,  who  was  born  about 
328  at  Arianzo  near  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia,  and 
was  at  first  presbyter  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Na- 
zianzum. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  and 
a  violent  enemy  of  the  Arians.  Among  his  pupils  of 
eloquence  Jerome  was  the  most  distinguished.  He 
died  about  390,  and  left  many  works,  of  which  a  com- 
plete edition  was  published  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  in  1609. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS.— This  ecclesiastic  was 
born  in  Auvergne  in  539,  and  was  made  bishop  of 
Tours  in  573.  He  showed  great  firmness  in  the 
dreadful  times  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde,  and  died 
in  November  593.  Besides  his  eight  books  on  the 
virtues  and  miracles  of  the  saints,  he  left  "  Historite 
Eccles  Francorum  Libri  X.,"  which  he  brought  down 
to  the  year  591,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  mar- 
vellous tales  and  its  want  of  method,  has  much  inter- 
est as  being  the  only  historical  work  of  the  time. 

GREGORY  OF  NYSSA,  was  bom  at  Nyssa  in 
Cappadocia,  and  was  younger  brother  of  Basil  the 
Great.  He  became  celebrated  as  an  ardent  defender 
of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  also  for  his  eloquence.  He 
died  in  his  native  city,  of  which  he  was  bishop,  some 
time  after  394. 

GREGORY  VII.— The  year  and  the  place  of  the 
birth  of  this  great  pope  are  uncertain,  as  some  ac- 
counts say  that  he  was  born  at  Sienna,  others  at 
Soana  in  Tuscany,  others  still  at  Rome.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  he  lived  at  Rome  when  a  child,  and 
went  to  France  when  a  young  man,  where  he  became 
connected  with  the  monastery  at  Cluny,  and  returned 
to  Rome  in  1045.  His  history  becomes  more  known 
after  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  monastery  of 
Cluny,  where  Leo  IX.  saw  him  on  his  journey 
through  France.  He  returned  with  this  pope  to 
Rome,  and  from  that  time,  although  in  the  back 
ground,  he  played  an  important  part;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence which  great  minds  always  exercise  over  ordi- 
nary men,  he  directed  the  measures  of  Leo  and  se- 
veral following  popes.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  II. 
in  1073  Cardinal  Hildibrand  was  raised  to  the  papal 
chair;  and  he  then  laboured  with  the  greatest  energy 
to  accomplish  those  plans  for  which  he  had  prepared 
the  way  by  the  measures  which  the  preceding  popes 
had  adopted  through  his  influence.  It  was  the  object 
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of  his  ambition  not  only  to  place  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical power  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  but  to  make 
the  church  entirely  independent  of  the  temporal 
power.  He  wished  to  found  a  theocracy,  in  which 
the  pope,  the  vicar  of  God,  should  be  the  sovereign 
ruler,  in  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  matters — a 
bold  idea,  which  he  probably  conceived  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wretched  estate  of  all  civil  authority. 
He  therefore  prohil)ited  the  marriage  of  priests,  and 
abolished  lay  investiture,  the  only  remaining  source 
of  the  authority  of  princes  over  the  clergy  of  then- 
dominions.  In  1074  he  issued  his  edicts  against 
simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests ;  and  in  1075  an 
edict  forbidding  the  clergy,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ing their  offices,  from  receiving  the  investiture  of  any 
ecclesiastical  dignity  from  the  hands  of  a  layman; 
and  at  the  same  time  forbidding  the  laity,  under  pe- 
nalty of  excommunication,  to  attempt  the  exercise  of 
the  investiture  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  Henry  IV. 
refused  to  obey  this  decree,  and  Gregory  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontent  excited  by  the  despotic 
character  and  youthful  levity  of  the  emperor  among 
the.  people  and  princes  of  Germany  to  advance  his 
own  purposes. 

In  1075  he  deposed  several  German  bishops,  who 
had  bought  their  offices  of  the  emperor,  and  ex- 
communicated five  imperial  counsellors,  who  were 
concerned  in  this  transaction  ;  and  when  the  emperor 
persisted  in  retaining  the  counsellors  and  supporting 
the  bishops,  the  pope,  in  1076,  issued  a  new  decree, 
summoning  the  emperor  before  a  council  at  Rome 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Henry  IV.  then  caused  a  sentence  of  depo- 
sition to  be  passed  against  the  pope  by  a  council  as- 
sembled at  Worms.  The  pope,  in  return,  excom- 
municated the  emperor  and  released  all  his  subjects 
and  vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  em- 
peror soon  found  all  Upper  Germany  in  opposition 
to  him  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Saxons  in  Lower 
Germany  renewed  the  war  against  him ;  and  when 
the  princes  assembled  at  Oppenheim  came  to  the  de- 
termination of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  another 
emperor,  he  yielded  almost  unconditionally  ;  he  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  acknowledge  the  pope,  whom 
they  were  to  invite  into  the  empire,  as  his  judge,  to 
abandon  his  excommunicated  counsellors,  and  to 
consider  himself  as  suspended  from  the  government. 
To  prevent  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  Henry  IV. 
hastened  to  Italy,  where  he  submitted  at  Canossa  in 
1077  to  a  humiliating  penance,  and  received  abso- 
lution. In  the  mean  time  his  friends  again  assem- 
bled around  him,  and  he  defeated  his  rival  Rodolph 
of  Suabia.  He  then  caused  the  pope  to  be  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Brixen,  and  an  antipope,  Cle- 
ment III.,  to  be  elected  in  1080;  after  which  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  placed  the  new  pope  on  the 
throne.  Gregory  now  passed  three  years  as  a  pri- 
soner in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  could  never 
be  induced  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the  church. 
He  was  finally  liberated  by  Robert  Guiscard,  a  cele- 
brated Norman  prince,  whom  he  had  made  duke  of 
Apulia;  but  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
city,  because  it  had  been  plundered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Robert.  Gregory  then  retired  to  Salerno  under 
the  protection  of  the  Norman  prince,  where  he  died 
in  10S5. 

By  the  celibacy  of   the  clergy  Gregory  aimed  at 

increasing  their  sanctity  and  making  them  entirely 

,  independent  of  family  connexions.     The  same  mea- 


sure prevented  the  possessions  of  the  church  from 
becoming  mere  feudal  dependencies  on  temporal 
princes,  which  would  have  been  the  natural  course 
if  the  clergy  had  become  parents,  and  of  course  de- 
sirous of  transmitting  the  estates  which  they  enjoyed 
to  their  children.  Matilda,  coimtess  of  Tuscany, 
whom  he  induced  to  bequeath  her  almost  regal  pos- 
sessions to  the  papal  see,  was  his  chief  supi)ort. 
Most  Protestant  writers  have  accused  him  of  insatia- 
ble ambition ;  but  the  impartial  historian  who  con- 
siders the  spirit  of  his  whole  life,  studies  his  letters, 
and  observes  that  his  severity  towards  himself  was 
as  great  as  towards  others,  will  judge  ditterently. 
Gregory  must  be  considered  as  a  gieat  spiritual  con- 
queror, who  rendered  the  clergy  mdejiendent  of  the 
temporal  power,  and  secured  their  safety  amid  the 
scenes  of  violence  with  which  Europe  was  filled;  there- 
by rendering  them  capable  of  advancing  the  progress 
of  civilization  which  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  barbarism.  The  papal  power,  which 
he  rendered  independent  of  the  imperial,  was  for 
ages  the  great  bulwark  of  order  amid  the  turbulence 
of  the  semi-civilized  people  of  Europe.  In  capa- 
ciousness of  mind  he  may  be  comjiared  to  Napoleon. 
His  system  undoubtedly  became  unsuitable,  like  all 
other  systems,  to  the  wants  of  a  more  advanced  age  ; 
and  the  good  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of  time 
required  that  the  temporal  powers  should  become 
again  independent  of  the  Roman  see. 

GREGORY,  JAMES,  a  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher, who  was  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
telescope.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Marischal  College.  In 
1663  he  published  "  Optica  Promota,  seu  Abdita 
Radiorum  Reflexorum  et  RefractorumMysteria,  Geo- 
metrice  Enucleata,"  explaining  the  idea  of  the  tele- 
scope which  bears  his  name;  and  in  1664  visited 
London  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the  instrument.  Disappointed  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  speculum  ground  and  polished 
of  a  proper  figure,  he  suspended  his  design  and  set 
off  on  a  tour  to  Italy.  He  staid  some  time  at  Padua, 
where  he  published  in  166  7  a  treatise  on  the  Quad- 
rature of  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola  (reprinted  at 
Venice  in  166S  with  additions).  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
whose  Transactions  he  enriched  by  some  valuable 
papers.  He  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1674  was 
invited  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh, 
whither  he  removed,  *but  in  October  1675,  while 
pointing  out  to  his  pupils  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
he  was  struck  with  a  total  blindness,  and  died  a  few 
days  after,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

GREGORY,  DAVID,  a  nephew  of  James  Gre- 
gory, and  the  heir  of  his  splendid  talents  and  emu- 
lator of  his  fame.  The  subject  of  this  article  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1684,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics;  and  tiie  same  year 
he  published  a  mathematical  treatise  from  his  uncle's 
papers,  with  important  additions  of  his  own.  His 
lectures  first  introduced  into  the  schools  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  In  I69I  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  though  he  had  the 
celebrated  Halley  for  his  competitor — a  circumstance 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendly  intimacy 
between  those  mathematicians.  In  1695  he  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  "  Catoptricse  et  Dioptricae  Sphericae 
Elementa,"  in  which  he  considers  those  branches  of 


optics  chiefly  as  respects  the  construction  of  tele- 
scopes, particularly  those  of  his  uncle  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  In  1697  he  gave  the  first  demonstration 
of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  curve ;  and  in 
irO'2  appeared  his  most  celebrated  production,  "  As- 
tronomire  Physical  et  Geometricae  Elementa."  The 
ol)ject  of  this  work  is  to  explain  Newton's  geometry 
of  centripetal  forces,  as  far  as  his  discoveries  are 
founded  on  it,  and  to  exhibit  in  a  more  familiar 
form  the  astronomical  part  of  the  Princii>ia.  In 
1703  he  published  an  edition-of  the  books  of  Euclid 
in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  he  afterwards  engaged  with 
Dr.  Halley  in  editing  the  "Conies  of  Appollonius." 
He  died  in  1710. 

GREGORY,  a  celebrated  jiatriarch  of  the  Eastern 
Greek  church,  who  was  born  in  1739,  and  educated 
in  Dimitzana,  a  town  in  Arcadia  in  the  Morea.  He 
studied  in  several  monasteries,  finally  on  Mount 
Athos,  lived  as  a  hermit,  was  made  archbishoj)  at 
Smyrna,  and  in  1795  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
When  the  French  occupied  Egypt  in  1798  the 
Greeks  were  accused  of  treating  secretly  with  them, 
and  the  rabble  demanded  the  head  of  the  patriarch, 
who,  in  fact,  by  his  pastoral  letters  dissuaded  the 
Greeks  from  taking  up  arms  for  the  French.  Selim 
III.  himself  declared  Gregory  to  be  innocent,  but 
banished  him  for  security  to  Mount  Athos.  He  was 
soon  after  restored  to  his  former  dignit)',  but  in 
1806,  when  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms,  and 
the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  before  Constanti- 
nople, renewed  the  fury  of  the  Mussulmans  against 
the  Greeks,  and  the  life  of  the  patriarch  was  threatened, 
although  his  exhortations  had  again  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  any  hostile  movements,  Selim  banished 
him  a  second  time  to  Mount  Athos.  After  an  interval 
Gregory  was  a  third  time  appointed  patriarch.  The 
apostolic  virtues  of  love,  charity,  and  humility,  gained 
this  prelate  universal  esteem;  he  lived  very  simply,  I 
was  strict  with  regard  to  the  morals  of  the  Greek  | 
clergy,  and  spent  his  income  for  benevolent  objects, 
bestowing  charity  on  the  poor  without  regard  to  the 
religion  which  they  professed,  promoting  schools,  the 
art  of  printing  in  Constantinople,  and  the  publication 
of  useful  books.  In  particular,  he  promoted  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in 
Scio,  Patmos,  at  Smyrna,  Athens,  Sparta  (Misitra), 
and  in  Candia.  His  sermons  and  pastoral  letters 
manifest  his  piety,  tolerance,  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. He  translated  the  epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul 
into  Modern  Greek,  with  a  commentary.  He  con- 
stantly exhorted  his  brethren  to  obedience  and  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  but  in  1821,  when 
the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Morea,  his 
native  country,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Porte,  and  nothing  but  the  hope  of  preventing 
the  massacre  of  all  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople, 
which  had  already  been  determined  upon,  could 
induce  him  to  excommunicate  on  the  ■21st  of  March, 
1821,  Ypsilanti,  Suzzo,  and  all  the  insurgents,  as  the 
divan  demanded  with  threats.  At  the  same  time  he 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy,  declaring  sub- 
mission to  the  Porte  to  be  the  duty  of  the  faithful. 

After  the  execution  of  the  prince  Morousi,  the 
grand-\'izier  confided  to  Gregory  the  custody  of  the 
family  of  this  prince.  Without  his  knowledge,  but 
perhaps  by  the  assistance  of  a  priest  in  the  patriarchal 
palace,  the  family  escaped  on  board  a  vessel,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  took  them  to 
Odessa.  The  old  man  did  not  doubt  that  this  would 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 
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I  decide  his  fate.     He  immediately  went  to  the  grnnd- 
I  vizier,  the  furious  Benderli  Ali  Pacini,  to  inform  him 
of  the  event.     The  vizier  laid  all  the  blame  on  him, 
but  he  was  neither  imprisoned  nor  subjected  to  trial. 
The  grand-vizier  ha<l  determined  to  intimidate  the 
(ireeks  by  an  act  of  violence  yet  unjjrecedented  in 
Turkish  history.     They  had  already  been  exposed 
for  several  weeks  to  the  fanatical  rabble  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  prevented  the  greater  j)art  of  them 
from  attending  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter 
festival.     The    patriarch  read   the   high  mass   sur- 
rounded by  his  bishops,  witii  the  usual  ceremonies ; 
but  as  he  left  the  church  th':*.  janisaries  surrounded 
him  and  seized  the  bishops.     A  natural  respect  pre- 
vented them  from  laying  hands  on  the  venerable  old 
man ;  but  their  commander  having  reminded  them 
of  the   order  of  the  grand-vizier,   they  seized  the 
j)atriarch  in  his  robes  of  office  and  hanged  him  before 
the   principal    gate  of   the  church.     Three   bishops 
and  eight  priests  of  the  patriarchate  shared  the  same 
fate ;    tliey  were  all  hanged  before  the  gates  of  the 
churches  or  the  palace  in  their  canonical  robes.     The 
body  was  given  up  to  the  lowest  of  the  Jews,  who 
dragged  it  through  the  streets  and  threw  it  into  the 
sea ;  but  being  prevailed  upon  by  a  sum  of  money, 
they  did  not  sink  it,  so  that  some  Greek  sailors  re- 
covered it  during  the  night,  and  carried  it  to  Udes.sa. 
Here,  with  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  patriarch  was  celebrated  by  the  Russian 
archimandrite  Theophilus  with  a  magnificent  funeral. 
This  act  of  barbarity  towards  an  old  man  of  eighty 
years   was    followed   by   the    destruction    of  many 
churches   and   the   most   savage   treatment   of  the 
Greeks  in  Constantinople  ;  but,  instead  of  exciting 
fear,  it  had  the  opposite  eflfect.     The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Greeks  for  their  religion  and  freedom  was  in- 
creased, the  war  was  carried  on  with  more  animosity, 
and  reconciliation  became  more  difficult,  and,  after 
some  additional  atrocities,  impossible. 

GREGORY  XIII. — This  pope,  whose  name  was 
Buoncompagno,  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Bologna 


in  1502.  He  early  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  when  he  became  pope, 
one  of  his  earliest  labours  was  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar.  This  was  a  most  important  under- 
taking, as  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
3  I 
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solar  and  lunar  year  had  introduced  great  irregu- 
larity into  the  computation  of  time.  He  died  in 
1585,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  patron  of 
the  fine  arts  and  hterature,  but  a  remorseless  bigot 
in  matters  of  religion. 

GREGORY,  a  learned  bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  in 
which  place  he  was  born,  of  pagan  parents,  was 
called,  on  account  of  the  many  miracles  which  he 
is  said  to  have  performed,  Tliaumaturgus,  or  the 
worker  of  miracles.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Origen.  His  works 
were  pubhshed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in 
1601. 

GREGORY,  ST.,  called  Gregory  the  Great,  a 
Roman  pontiff,  was  born  at  Rome  of  an  illustrious 
family  about  the  year  550.  His  rank  and  talents 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tin, who  appointed  him  prefect  of  that  city.  Being 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  finding  that  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice  attached  him  too  much  to  the 
world,  he  retired  to  a  monastery ;  but  he  was  soon 
summoned  from  his  retirement  by  Pope  Pelagius  II., 
who  appointed  him  one  of  his  deacons,  and  sent  him 
to  Constantinoi)le  in  the  capacity  of  nuncio.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  employed  by  Pelagius 
as  his  secretary,  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  re- 
tire to  his  convent.  Here  he  hoped  to  devote  his 
days  to  study  and  contemplation,  but  a  violent 
plague,  that  raged  with  violence  in  the  capital,  drew 
hini  from  his  seclusion.  He  came  forth  from 
his  retreat,  and  instituted  litanies,  which  were  sung 
in  procession  about  the  streets  of  the  city.  On  its 
arrival  at  the  great  church,  it  is  said  that  the  conta- 
gion ceased.  Of  this  distemper  Pelagius  died,  and 
Gregory  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  this  high 
dignity.  Though  of  an  mfirm  and  weakly  constitu- 
tion, he  possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  equanimity  and  firm- 
ness. One  of  the  greatest  events  which,  bv  his 
prudence  and  judicious  management  he  effected 
during  his  pontificate,  was  the  conversion  of  our 
own  nation  to  Christianity. 

But  what  particularly  entitles   Gregory  to  notice 
is  his  havmg  effected  a  reformation  in  the  music  of 
the  church.     About  230  years   before  the  period  in 
which   Gregory  lived,  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  then 
bishop  of  Milan,  became  one  the  patrons  of  church 
music,  and  instituted  in  his  church  at  Milan  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  singing,  which  received  the  name 
of  Cantus  Ambrosianus,  or   Ambrosian   chant.     St. 
Augustine,  the  disciple  of  St.  Ambrose,  speaks  of 
the  great  delight  he  received  in  hearing  the  psalms 
and  hymns  sung  there.     "  As  the  voices,"  says  he, 
"  flowed  into  my  ears,  truth  was  instilled  into  my 
heart,  and  the  affections  of  piety  overflowed  in  tears 
of  joy.     The  church  of  Milan,"  he  continues,  "  had 
not  long  before  begun  to  practise  this  method.     It 
was  here  first  ordered  that  hymns  and  psalms  should 
be  sung  after  the  manner  of  eastern  nations,  that  the 
people  might  not  pine  away  with  a  tedious  sorrow  ; 
and  from  that  period  it  has  been  retained  at  Milan, 
and  imitated  by  almost  all  the  other  congregations  of 
the  world."    Tradition  says  that  it  was  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  St.  Ambrose  receiving  St.  Augustine  into 
the  church   on   his  conversion   that  the  bishop  of 
Milan    composed  the  celebrated    Te    Deum,    which 
has  since  exercised  the  talents  of  the  most  celebrated 
composers. 

The  chant  thus  established  by  St.  Ambrose  con- 


tinued in  use,  with  few  alterations,  till  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  object  in  reforming 
it  seems  to  have  been  two-fold  ;  he  enlarged  the 
former  plan,  by  introducing  for  new  modes  or 
tones  into  the  canto  fermo,  and  banished  from 
the  church  the  canto  fgurato  as  being  too  light, 
and  destitute  of  that  gravity  and  simplicity  suited 
to  the  solemn  offices  of  the  church.  John  Diaconus, 
the  author  of  Gregory's  life,  informs  us,  that  he  es- 
tablished a  singing  school  at  Rome,  and  that  it  sub- 
sisted 300  years  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  604. 

GRENVILLE,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  states- 
man, who  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
1763.  He  was  displaced  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  defended  his  administration  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Considerations  on  the  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nances of  England."  He  died  in  1770,  and  left  a  son, 
William  Wyndham  Grenville,  who  held  several  high 
offices  in  the  state.  He  was  born  in  1759,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  O.xford,  and  early  brought  forward 
in  public  hfe  by  his  friend  William  Pitt.  He  entered 
parliament  in  1 7^5,  and  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  in  1789  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
home  department.  In  1790  he  was  created  a  peer 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Grenville,  and  the  following 
year  became  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  post  till  1801,  when  he  retired  with 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  king's  refusal  to  make  the  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  the  Catholics  which  had  been 
promised  by  the  ministry.  On  the  death  of  Pitt  in 
1804  Lord  Grenville  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
at  the  head  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  incurred 
the  public  reproach  by  holding  at  the  same  time  the 
place  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  that  is,  auditor  of 
his  own  accounts.  In  1809  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  having  left  Lord  Liver- 
])ool  the  only  secretary  of  state,  official  letters  were 
addressed  to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  propos- 
ing the  formation  of  a  combined  ministry.  Earl  Grey 
declined  all  union  at  once.  Lord  Grenville  went 
to  London,  but  on  the  next  day  also  declined  the 
proposed  alliance,  and  states  his  determination  to 
retire  from  public  life. 

GRESHAM,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  Lon- 
don merchant,  who  was  born  in  1519  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  His  father  was  agent  of  the  king'.s 
money  affairs  at  Antwerp  ;^and  his  predecessor  haA'ing 
brought  them  into  a  bad  condition,  young  Gresham 
was  sent  over  in  1552  to  retrieve  them.  He  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  that  in  two  years  he  paid  off 
a  heavy  loan,  and  raised  the  king's  credit  considera- 
bly. On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office;  but  it  was  soon  restored  to  him,  with 
that  of  queen's  merchant,  and  he  was  also  knighted. 
In  1566  he  planned  and  erected  a  burse  or  exchange 
for  the  merchants  of  London,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Antwerp,  and  in  1570  Queen  Elizabeth  visiting  the 
new  building  solemnly  proclaimed  it  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, which  name  its  successor  since  the  fire  of 
London  still  continues  to  bear.  The  troubles  in  the 
Low  Countries  interrupting  the  loans  from  Antwerp 
to  the  crown,  Sir  Thomas  induced  the  moneyed  men 
in  London  to  join  in  a  small  loan,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  great  advances  since  made 
from  the  same  body.  He  founded  a  college  in  London, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  left  his  house  for  habitations  and 
lecture-rooms  for  seven  professors  on  the  seven  liberal 
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sciences,  who  were  to  receive  a  salary  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Gresham  Collcfre 
has  since  been  converted  into  the  modern  general 
excise-office;  but  the  places  are  still  continued  with 
a  double  salary  for  the  loss  of  the  apartments,  and 
the  lectures  are  now  given  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1579. 

GRESSET,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  LOUIS,  an 
agreeable  French  poet,  born  at  Amiens  in  1709,  and 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
He  lived  at  Amiens,  where  he  filled  an  office  in  the 
financial  department,  and  where  he  married  a  rich 
lady.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  he  visited  Paris, 
and  was  chosen  to  congratulate  Louis  XVL  in  the 
name  of  the  academy  of  which  he  was  a  member  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  court  and  the  city 
were  both  desirous  of  beholding  the  man  who  had 
been  so  successful  in  delineating  them.  But  the 
expectation  which  had  been  formed  from  his  earlier 
works  was  far  from  being  answered  by  his  acade- 
mical discourse  in  reply  to  the  inaugural  address  of 
Suard,  and  in  which  he  painted  the  follies  of  the 
capital.  He  died  soon  after  in  1777  without  leav- 
ing any  children.  His  agreeable  manners  and  his  in- 
tegrity of  character  gained  him  distinguislied  friends, 
and  Louis  XVL  granted  him  in  1775  letters  of  no- 
bility. His  "  Ver-Vert"  is  distinguished  for  wit,  viva- 
city, and  interest,  and  its  value  appears  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  povertv  of  the  subject. 

GRETRY,  ANDRE  ERNESTE  MODESTE.— 
This  distinguished  musical  professor  was  born  at 
Liege  in  1741.  At  an  early  age  he  became  sensible 
to  the  charms  of  music,  and  to  this  sensibility,  when 
he  was  only  four  years  old,  he  was  near  falling  a 
sacrifice;  for,  being  left  alone  in  a  room  where  some 
water  was  boiling  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  wood  fire, 
the  sound  caught  his  ear,  and  for  some  time  he 
amused  himself  by  dancing  to  it.  The  curiosity  of 
the  child,  however,  was  at  length  excited  to  uncover 
the  vessel,  and  in  so  doing  he  overset  it.  The  water 
fell  upon  and  dreadfully  scalded  him  from  head  to 
foot.  From  the  great  care  and  attention  that  were 
paid  to  him  by  his  parents  he  at  length  recovered 
in  every  respect  from  this  accident  except  having  a 
weakness  of  sight,  which  continued  ever  afterwards. 
When  he  was  six  years  old,  his  father  placed  him  in 
the  choir  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Denis,  and 
unfortunately,  but  necessarily,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
master  who  was  alike  inhuman  to  all  his  pupils. 
Young  Gretry  had  his  full  share  of  ill-treatment,  yet 
such  was  his  attachment  to  this  man  that  he  could 
never  prevail  upon  himself  to  disclose  it  to  his  father, 
fearing  that  by  his  influence  the  chapter  might  be 
induced  to  take  some  steps  that  would  be  injurious 
to  him.  What  little  the  youth  acquired  during  this 
time  "was  not,"  as  he  said,  "so  much  from  the 
lessons,  as  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  his  master." 
An  accident,  however,  which  for  some  time  put  a 
stop  to  his  studies,  deserves  to  be  related.  It  was 
usual  at  Liege  to  tell  children  that  God  would  grant 
them  whatever  they  ask  of  him  at  their  first  com- 
munion. Young  Gretry  had  long  purposed  to  pray 
on  this  occasion  "  that  he  might  immediately  die 
if  he  were  not  destined  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  a 
man  of  eminence  in  his  profession."  On  that  very 
day,  having  gone  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  see  the 
men  strike  the  muffled  bells  which  are  always  used 
during  the  Passion  week,  a  beam  of  considerable 
weight  fell  on  his  head  and  laid  him  senseless  on 
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the  floor.  A  person  who  was  jnesent  ran  for  the 
extreme  unction,  but  on  his  return  found  the  yonih 
ujxjn  his  legs.  On  being  shown  the  heavy  log  that 
had  fallen  upon  him,  "  Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  since  I  am  not  killed,  I  am  now  sure  that  I  shall 
be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  musician."  He  did 
not  at  first  appear  to  have  sustained  any  serious  in- 
jury, but  his  mouth  was  full  of  blood,  and  the  next 
day  a  depression  of  the  cranium  was  discovered  ;  on 
which,  however,  no  operation  was  ever  attempted. 

From  this  time,  but  whether  owing  to  the  accident 
or  not  is  not  known,  his  disposition  was  considera- 
bly altered.  His  former  gaiety  gave  way  in  a  great 
measure  to  melancholy,  and  never  after  visited  him 
except  at  intervals.  On  his  return  to  the  clioir  he 
acquitted  himself  by  no  means  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  father,  who  for  a  time  withdrew  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  receiving  further  instruction.  He  was 
now  placed  under  the  care  of  a  master  as  mild  as  the 
other  had  been  severe,  and  when  his  father  replaced 
him  in  the  choir,  his  improvement  both  in  singing 
and  playing  was  found  to  have  bee'n  very  great. 
The  first  time  he  sang  in  the  choir  the  orchestra, 
delighted  with  his  voice  and  fearing  to  lose  the 
sound  of  it,  was  reduced  to  the  pianissimo;  the 
children  of  the  choir  drew  back  from  respect;  almost 
all  the  canons  left  their  seats,  and  were  deaf  to  the 
bell  that  announced  the  elevation  of  the  host.  All 
the  chapters,  all  the  city,  all  the  actors  of  the  Italian 
theatre,  applauded  him,  and  his  former  master  him- 
self took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  that  he 
would  become  a  musician  of  great  eminence.  Some 
little  time  afterwards  his  voice  began  to  break.  It 
would  then  have  been  prudent  to  have  forbidden  his 
singing,  but  this  not  being  done,  a  spitting  of  blood 
came  on,  to  which  on  any  exertion  he  was  afterwards 
subject.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  Moreau;  but  such  was  the  exuberance  of  his 
genius  that  he  had  previously  attempted  several  of  the 
most  complicated  kinds  of  music.  He  has  himself 
stated  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  carry 
his  mastera  mass  which  he  hadjustcompleted.  "Stay, 
stay,"  said  Moreau,  "  you  proceed  too  fast;"  at  the 
same  time  returning  to  the  young  composer  his  score 
without  looking  at  it,  he  wrote  down  on  a  slip  of 
paper  five  or  six  semibreves  "  Write,"  says  he,  "a 
treble  to  this  bass,  and  show  it  me  to-morrow,  but 
attempt  no  more  masses."  Gretry  withdrew  a  little 
humbled,  saying  to  himself,  "  My  father  was  right 
in  thinking  my  late  master  too  indulgent."  He 
carried  Moreau  the  bass  the  next  day,  ornamented 
with  three  or  four  trebles.  "  You  still  proceed  too 
fast,"  he  exclaimed;  "I  only  asked  for  note  against 
note  to  this  bass."  Gretry  could  not  restrain  his 
musical  impetuosity.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  had  a 
thousand  musical  ideas  in  my  head,  and  was  eager 
to  make  use  of  them."  ( 

He  next  composed  six  symphonies,  which  were 
successfully  executed  in  the  city.  Mr.  Hasler,  the 
canon,  begged  him  to  let  him  caiTy  them  to  tlfe 
concert,  encouraged  him  greatly,  advised  him  to  go 
to  Rome  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  ofl^ered 
him  his  purse.  His  master  in  composition  thought 
this  little  success  would  be  mischievous  to  Gretry, 
and  prevent  him  from  pursuing  that  regular  course 
of  study  so  necessary  to  his  becoming  a  scientific 
musician.  Gretry  walked  to  Rome  in  the  early  part 
of  1759,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
while  there,  in  order  that  his  genius  might  be  as 
3  I  2 
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inuch  unfettered  as  possible,  he  studied  under  se 


veral  masters,  and  almost  every  day  visited  the 
churches,  in  order  to  hear  the  music  of  Casali  and 
Lustrini,  hut  ])articular]y  that  of  the  former,  with 
whicli  lie  was  greatly  delighted.  The  ardour  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies  was  so  great  that  it 
suffered  him  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  his  health, 
which  consequently  became  so  much  impaired  that 
he  was  obliged,  for  a  time,  to  leave  Rome,  and  retire 
into  the  country. 

He  however  soon  returned  to  Rome,  and,  young 
as  he  was,  distinguished  himself  by  the  composition 
of  an  intermezzo,  entitled  "  le  Yende  Aliatrice." 
Admired  and  courted  in  the  capital  of  Italy,  Grctry 
here  continued  his  labours  and  his  studies  with  assi- 
<luity  and  perseverance,  till  M.  Mellon,  a  gentleman 
in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador,  incited  in 
him  a  desire  to  visit  Paris.  In  his  way  to  that  city 
in  1707  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  and  composed  there 
his  first  French  opera  of  "  Isabelle  et  Gertrude," 
which  was  very  successful. 

At  Paris  Gn'try  was  first  introduced  to  public 
notice  ])y  writing  the  music  to  Marmontel's  opera 
of  "  Le  Huron."  This  was  received  with  the  most 
il.ittering  applause.  The  opera  of  "Lucile"  followed, 
which  was  even  more  successful  than  the  former. 
His  fame  was  now  established  in  France,  and  he  pro- 
duced nearly  thirty  comic  operas  for  the  great  Opera 
House  in  Paris.  Of  these,  "  Zemire  et  Azor"  and 
"  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion"  have  been  translated,  and 
successfully  brought  on  the  English  stage.  He  died 
at  Montmorency  in  1813. 

GREYILLE.  FULK,  LORD  BROOKE,  an  ac- 
cora])lished  courtier  and  ingenious  writer,  who  was 
born  in  1544  at  Beauchamp  Court,  AYarvvick shire, 
the  family  seat,  then  in  the  possession  of  his  father, 
Sir  Fulk  Greville.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  Oxford;  and 
having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  presented  himself 
at  court,  where  he  soon  rose  high  in  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  James  also  distinguished  him  by  his 
favour;  but  the  jealousy  of  Cecil  induced  Greville  to 
-etire  from  public  life  till  the  death  of  that  states- 
man re-^tored  him  to  the  court.  He  now  rose  rapidly, 
filling  in  succession  the  ])osts  of  under-treasurer  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  in  lG20  obtained  a 
narony.  Under  Charles  I.  he  continued  to  enjoy 
the  royal  countenance  till  the  30th  of  Septem])er, 
1G28,  when,  conversing  with  an  old  servant  of  the 
family  res])ecting  certain  dispositions  in  his  will,  the 
latter  considering  his  legacy  disproportioned  to  his 
services,  re])lied  to  him  with  great  insolence,  and  on 
receiving  a  reprimand  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and 
he  expired  immediately;  the  assassin  instantly  com- 
mitted suicide  with  the  same  weapon.  Lord  Brooke 
was  the  founder  of  a  historical  lecture  at  Cambridge, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendshij)  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  and  most  of  the  master 
spirits  of  the  age. 

GREW,  NEHEMIAH,  a  learned  naturalist  and 
physician  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1677,  and 
he  superintended  the  ])rinting  of  the  "  Transactions" 
for  some  time.  He  also  ])repared  a  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Natural  and  Artificial  Rarities  belonging  to  the 
Society."  He  continued  to  practise  medicine  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1711- 

GREY,  LADY  JANE.— This  highly  accomplished 
Imt  unfortunate  female  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 


Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  the  lady  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry 
YIII.,  in  whose  reign  Lady  Jane  was  born,  according 
to  the  common  account,  in  1.537.  She  displayed  much 
precocity  of  talent,  and  to  the  usual  accomplishments 
of  females  she  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
languages  as  well  as  French  and  Italian.  Roger 
Ascham  has  related  that,  on  making  a  visit  to  her 
residence,  he  found  Lady  Jane,  then  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
engaged  in  perusing  Plato's  "Dialogue  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul"  in  the  original  Greek,  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  hunting  in  the  park.  She 
owed  her  early  proficiency  in  literature  in  some  mea- 
sure to  her  learned  tutor,  Aylmer,  afterwards  bishop 
of  London ;  and  from  him  she  imbibed  an  attach- 
ment to  Protestantism.  The  oriental  as  well  as  the 
classical  languages  are  said  to  have  been  familiar  to 
her,  and  she  is  represented  as  having  been  altogether 
a  young  person  of  uncommon  genius  and  acquire- 
ments. But  the  latter  are  less  singular  then  might 
be  supposed  by  those  who  do  not  take  into  account 
the  general  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Greek  and 
Roman  lore  .which  prevailed  among  both  sexes  for 
some  time  after  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe. 
Lady  Jane  ])assed  her  early  years,  and  indeed  nearly 
the  whole  of  her  short  life,  at  Bradgate.  Of  this  once 
jirincely  mansion,  which  has  for  many  years,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chapel  and  kitchen,  l)een  a  com- 
plete ruin,  scarcely  enough  of  the  walls  remain  to 
assist  the  careful  observer  in  designating  the  several 
apartments ;  but  a  tower  yet  stands  which  tradition 
assigns  as  that  occupied  by  the  lady  Jane.  Traces 
of  a  bowling-green,  which  Nichols  imagines  to  have 
been  the  tilt  yard,  are  visible,  and  the  garden  walls 
with  a  broad  terrace  are  nearly  entire.  The  ruins  of 
the  water-mill,  mentioned  by  Leland,  may  still  be 
seen;  and  also  the  little  stream,  near  which  stands  a 
magnificent  group  of  chestnut  trees.  The  spot  occu- 
])ied  by  the  pleasure  grounds  can  also  be  traced,  and 
though,  observes  Nichols,  "  they  have  now  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  wilderness,  yet  they  strongly 
indicate  that  once  wdiere  the  nettle  and  the  thistle 
now  reign  in  peace  the  rose  and  the  lily  sprang 
luxuriantly." 


The  chapel,  a  small  building  adjoining  the  lady 
Jane's  tower,  and  the  only  part  of  the  mansion  on 
which  any  care  for  its  preservation  has  been  bestowed 
contains  a  handsome  monument  (in  alabaster)  com- 
memorative of  Henry,  Lord  Grey,  of  Groby  (cousin 
to  the  lady  Jane  Grey),  and  his  wife,  whose  effigies 
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lie  recumbent  beneath  an  arched  canopy  supported 
by  Ionic  columns.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
place  is  delineated  in  the  preceding  sketch. 

But  Lady  Jane  (Jrey,  though  a  woman  of  great 
talents, was  not  a  prodigyin  those  times, asMrs. Roper, 
the  interesting  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
Lady  Burleigh  and  her  learned  sisters,  may  be  ad- 
duced as  rivals  in  erudition  of  the  subject  of  this 
article.  The  literary  accomplishments  of  this  unfor- 
tunate lady,  however,  do  Jess  honour  to  her  memory 
than  the  spirit  with  which  she  bore  the  annihilation 
of  her  prospects  of  sovereignty  and  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  the  dearest  object  of  her  affections.  The  tale 
of  her  elevation  and  catastrophe  has  been  often  re- 
lated, and  has  furnished  a  subject  for  dramatic  com- 
position. The  most  material  circumstances  are  her 
marriage  with  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May  1553,  which, 
though  it  originated  in  the  ambitious  projects  of  her 
father-in-law,  was  a  union  of  affection.  The  duke's 
plan  was  to  reign  in  the  name  of  his  near  relation, 
in  whose  favour  he  persuaded  King  Edward  Vl.  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The  king,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  ill,  was  already  looked  upon 
as  past  recovery;  and  on  the  11th  of  June  he  was 
induced  by  Northumberland  to  send  for  several  of 
the  judges,  and  to  desire  them  to  draw  out  the  as- 
signment of  the  crown  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane.  That 
day  they  refused  to  obey  this  comznand,  but  on  the 
15th  they  complied  ;  and  on  the  21st  the  document 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  privy  council, 
twenty-one  in  number.  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of 
July,  which  seems  to  have  been  rather  sooner  than 
was  expected  ;  and  in  consequence  Northumberland, 
not  having  yet  every  thing  in  readiness,  attempted 
for  a  few  days  to  conceal  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
At  length,  on  the  9th,  he  proceeded  along  with  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  to  Durham  House,  where  Lady  Jane 
was,  and  announced  to  her  the  royal  dignity  to  which 
she  had  become  heir.  At  first  she  firmly  refused  to 
accept  what  she  maintained  belonged  to  another ; 
but  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  and  especially  those 
of  her  husband,  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent 
that  she  should  be  proclaimed  queen.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly proclaimed  in  London  on  the  following  day, 
having  previously,  under  the  direction  of  her  father- 
in-law,  withdrawn  to  the  Tower,  whither  she  was 
accompanied  by  the  priry  council,  whom  the  duke 
was  especially  an.xious  to  retain  at  this  juncture  under 
his  immediate  control.  But  all  his  efforts  and  pre- 
cautions proved  insufficient  to  compass  the  daring 
plot  in  which  he  had  engaged.  The  pretensions  of 
Lady  Jane  to  the  crown  were  so  perfectly  untenable 
according  to  all  the  ordinary  and  established  rules  of 
succession,  that  the  nation  was  nearly  unanimous  in 
regarding  her  assumption  of  the  regal  authority  as  a 
usurpation.  Her  reign,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  lasted 
only  for  nine  days.  Her  authority,  as  soon  as  it  was 
questioned,  was  left  M'ithout  a  single  supporter.  On 
the  19th  the  council  having  contrived  to  make  their 
escape  from  the  Tower  while  Northumberland  had 
gone  to  endeavour  to  oppose  Mary  in  Cambridgeshire, 
met  at  Baynard's  Castle  in  the  city,  the  house  of  the 
earhof  Pembroke,  and,  sending  for  the  lord  mayor, 
unanimously  desired  him  to  proclaim  that  princess, 
which  he  did  immediately.  Mary's  accession  then 
took  place  without  ot)position,  and  she  arrived  in 
London  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The  consequences, 
however,  of  the  extraordinary  attempt  which  had  just 


terminated  in  so  signal  a  failure,  were  now  about  to 
fall  with  fatal  effect  both  upon  the  guilty  authors  of 
the  conspiracy  and  upon  the  innocent  young  crea- 
ture whom  they  had  made  the  instrument  of  their 
ambition.  Orders  were  issued  that  both  Lady  Jane 
and  her  husband  should  be  shut  up  in  the  Tower 
On  the  ISth  of  August  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  on  the  22nd 
be  was  executed.  On  the  13th  of  November  Lady 
Jane,  her  husband,  two  of  her  brothers-in-law,  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  were  all  brought  to  trial  and 
sentence  of  guilty  pronounced  against  them.  In- 
stead, however,  of  being  put  to  death  immediately, 
they  were  remanded  to  prison,  and  no  further  steps 
were  taken  in  regard  to  any  of  them  till  after  the 
occurrence  and  suppression  of  the  rash  insurrection 
headed  by  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  February.  Wyatt  himself  suffered  death 
for  his  share  in  this  affair,  as  did  also  the  duke  of 
Suftblk  and  his  brother ;  and  "  above  fifty  gallant 
officers,  knights,  and  gentlemen,"  says  the  historian 
Carte,  "  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  the  rebellion 
was  quelled.  There  were  above  400  common  men 
executed  before  March  12,  how  many  suffered  after- 
wards does  not  appear."  But  among  all  who  perished 
in  this  enormous  carnage  there  were  none  whose  fate 
was  so  much  lamented  at  the  time,  or  has  been  so 
long  remembered,  as  the  lady  Jane  Grey. 

On  the  Sth  of  February  Mary  signed  a  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  "  Guilford  Dudley  and  his  wife," 
for  such  was  tlite  description  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished at  a  moment  when  discourtesy  wore  its 
ugliest  aspect.  On  the  morning  of  the  r2th  he  was 
led  to  execution  on  Tower  Hdl.  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley  had  requested  an  interview  with  his  beloved 
Jane.  She,  from  a  fear  that  it  might  unfit  both  for 
the  scene  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  declined 
it.  She  saw  him  go  through  the  gate  of  the  Tower 
towards  the  scaffold,  and  soon  afterwards  she  chanced 
to  look  from  the  same  window  at  his  bleeding 
body  im])erfectly  covered  in  the  cart  which  bore  it 
back.  Feckenham,  al)bot  of  Westminster,  had  en- 
deavoured to  convert  her  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He 
was  acute,  eloquent,  and  of  a  tender  nature ;  but  he 
made  no  impression  on  her  considerate  and  steady 
belief.  She  behaved  to  him  with  such  calmness  and 
sweetness  that  he  had  obtained  for  her  a  day's  re- 
spite. So  much  meekness  has  seldom  been  so  pure 
from  lukewarmness.  Never  did  affection  breathe 
itself  in  language  more  beautiful  than  in  her  dying 
letter  to  her  father,  in  which  she  says,  "  My  guiltless 
blood  may  cry  before  the  Lord,  Mercy  to  the  inno- 
cent !"  A  Greek  letter  to  her  sister  Lady  Catharine, 
written  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Testament,  is  need- 
less as  another  proof  of  those  accomplishments  which 
astonished  the  learned  of  Europe,  but  admirable  as  a 
token  that  neither  grief  nor  danger  could  ruffle  her 
thoughts  nor  lower  the  sublimity  of  her  highest  sen- 
timents. In  the  course  of  that  morning  she  wrote 
in  her  note-book  three  sentences  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  of  which  the  last  is  as  follows : — "  If 
my  fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth  at  least, 
and  my  imprudence,  were  worthy  of  excuse.  God 
and  posterity  will  si  ov  me  favour." 

She  was  executed  within  the  Tower,  either  to  with- 
draw her  from  the  pitying  eye  of  the  people,  or  as  a 
privilege  due  to  the  d 'scendant  of  Henry  VH.  She 
declared  on  the  scaffold  that  "  her  soul  was  as  pure 
from  trespass  against  Queen  Mary  as  innocence  was 
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from  injustice  :  I  only  consented  to  the  thing  I  was 
forced  into.''  In  substance  the  last  alleviation  was 
true.  The  history  of  tyranny  affords  no  example  of 
a  female  of  seventeen,  by  the  command  of  a  female 
and  a  relation,  put  to  death  for  acquiescence  in  the 
injunction  of  a  father,  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence 
of  all  that  the  kingdom  could  boast  of  what  was  il- 
lustrious in  nobility,  or  grave  in  law,  or  venerable  in 
religion. 

GREY,  RICHARD,  a  distinguished  English 
scholar  and  divine,  who  was  born  in  1693.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  received  several  valuable 
livings.  He  is  best  known  for  his  "  Memoria  Tech- 
nica"  and  his  "  System  of  Ecclesiastical  Law."  He 
died  in  1771- 

GREY,  ZACHARY,  an  episcopal  clergyman,  who 
was  born  in  16S7.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  obtained  two  livings  in  that  city.  His 
literary  works  are  very  numerous,  but  he  is  best 
known  as  a  commentator  on  "  Hudibras."  "  The  Cri- 
tical and  Historical  Notes  of  Shakspeare,"  by  Dr. 
Grpv,  is  also  a  work  of  great  research.  He  died  in 
1766. 

GKIDLEY,  JEREMIAH,  a  celebrated  American 
lawyer,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1705,  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  at  Harvard  College  in  1725.  His 
lirst  occupation  in  Boston  was  that  of  an  assistant  in 
the  public  grammar  school,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  during  which  he  studied 
theology  and  occasionally  preached.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  in  Vv-hich  profession  he  be- 
came eminent.  Soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  instituted  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  "  Re- 
hearsal," the  first  number  of  which  was  published 
September  29,  1731.  In  this  journal  he  wrote  arti- 
cles, literary  and  political,  for  a  year,  when  the  increase 
of  his  professional  business  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it.  Having  been  elected  a  member  from  Brookline 
of  the  general  court  of  the  province,  he  became  a  de- 
cided opponent  of  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and 
manifested  a  warm  attachment  to  liberal  principles. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  attorney-general  of 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  that  capa- 
city was  obliged  to  perform  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
defending  the  obnoxious  writs  of  assistance.  The  ce- 
lebrated James  Otis,  who  had  been  a  student  in  his 
office,  was  his  opponent,  and  wholly  confuted  him. 
He  died  in  Boston,  in  September  1767- 

GRIES,  JOHN  DIETRICH,  a  learned  German 
scholar,  who  was  born  in  February  1775,  at  Ham- 
burgh, where  his  father  was  a  senator.  Against  his  own 
wish  he  was  intended  for  a  merchant,  but  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  obtained  permission  to  follow  his  incli- 
nation for  study.  He  studied  at  Jena  in  1795,  and 
was  favourably  noticed  by  the  leading  belles-lettres 
scholars  of  that  time  in  Germany.  He  first  studied 
law,  but  various  circumstances,  among  them  an  in- 
creasing deafness,  determined  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  poetry.  Several  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  periodicals,  but  he  gained  celebrity  chiefly 
by  his  translation  of  Tasso,  the  first  in  the  German 
language  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  The  transla- 
tion of  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso"  appeared  in  1804 
— 1808.  He  also  undertook  to  translate  Bojardo's 
*  Orlando  Innamorato,"  but  the  great  length  of  this 
poem  induced  him  to  abandon  the  attempt ;  but  he 
completed  several  other  valuable  works. 

GRIESBACH,  JOHN  JAMES,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Jena,  who  acquired  a  permanent 
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reputation  by  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  the  education  of  several  thousand  per- 
sons. He  was  born  at  Butzbach  in  Hesse-Darmstadt 
in  1745,  and  removed  while  a  child  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  where  his  father,  a  preacher  and  consisto- 
rial  counsellor,  died  in  1777.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  at  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort,  and  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Tubingen  in  1762.  Eccle- 
siastical history  v/as  the  subject  of  his  studies,  in 
which  Ernesti,  at  Leipsic,  aided  him  with  books  and 
advice.  He  next  undertook,  at  Halle,  an  extensive 
course  of  preliminary  studies  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  and  dogmatic  history.  Having  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  altogether  to  the  criticism  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  he  undertook  in  1769 
and  1770  a  literary  journey  through  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  France.  The  following  winter  he 
devoted,  in  his  native  land,  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
materials  ;  and  in  1771  appeared  as  a  lecturer  in  Halle 
with  such  applause,  in  consequence  of  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  criticisms  of  Origen  on  the  Gospels, 
that  two  years  after  he  was  appointed  professor.  He 
now  pursued  with  indefatigable  industry  his  plan  of 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  Having  received 
an  appointment  to  a  regular  professorship  of  the- 
ology at  Jena,  he  published  a  synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  first  edition  of  the 
whole  Testament.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  does  not 
merely  consider  the  accepted  or  rejected  readings,  but 
the  different  degrees  of  probability  for  or  against 
them  are  determined  and  represented  by  intelligible 
marks  in  the  margin.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he 
could  not  finish,  as  he  had  intended,  the  complete 
edition,  which  was  begun  in  1796,  and  appeared  si- 
multaneously at  Halle  and  London.  He  was,  how- 
ever, incessantly  employed  on  it  till  his  death,  and 
lived  to  see  the  superb  edition  published  by  Goschen 
finished 

GRIMALDI. — The  name  of  one  of  the  four  high- 
est families  in  Genoa.  The  lordship  of  Monaco,  after- 
wards elevated  to  a  principality,  belonged  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years  to  the  Grimaldi  family.  "With 
the  Fiescos,  they  always  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Genoa,  especially  in  the  disputes 
between  theGhibelines  and  the  Guelfs,  to  which  latter 
party  both  families  belonged.  Large  estates  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  France,  and  Italy,  increased 
the  influence  of  the  Grimaldi,  from  whom  proceeded 
several  eminent  men ;  the  first  of  whom  was  Ranieri 
Grimaldi,  who  conducted  the  naval  forces  of  the  re- 
public beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  ser- 
vice of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  Grimaldi  sailed  to 
Zealand  in  1304  with  sixteen  Genoese  galleys  and 
twenty  French  ships  under  his  command.  He  there 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  the  count  Guy  of  Flan- 
ders, who  commanded  the  enemy's  fleet  of  eighty 
sail.  Antonio  Grimaldi  likewise  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  naval  service  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Catalonians  had  committed 
hostilities  against  Genoa,  which  city  had  been  pre- 
vented by  internal  discord  from  punishing  the  of- 
fence. But  when  a  more  favourable  moment  arrived, 
Antonio  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with  the 
commission  to  devastate  the  coasts  of  Catalonia. 
This  commission  the  Genoese  performed  but  too 
faithfully.  He  also  defeated  an  Arragonese  fleet  of 
forty-two  sail.  Twenty-one  years  after  he  suffered 
such  a  defeat  irom  the  combined  Venetian  and  Cata- 
lonian  fleets  under  the  command  of  Nicolas  Pisani, 
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that  of  the  whole  Genoese  fleet  only  seventeen  ves- 
sels eticaped.  This  defeat  obliged  the  Genoese  to 
submit  to  John  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  who  pro- 
mised them  protection  against  their  enemies,  the 
Venetians. — Giovanni  Grinialdi  is  celebrated  for  the 
victory  which  he  j^ained  in  May  1431  over  the  Vene- 
tian admiral  Nicolai.  Travisani  on  the  Po,  although 
Carmagnola,  the  most  distinguished  general  of  his 
time,  was  ready  to  support  the  Venetians  with  a  con- 
siderable army  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  By  an 
able  manoeuvre  Grimaldi  separated  the  Venetian  fleet 
from  the  bank  where  the  army  was  stationed,  and 
thus  succeeded,  not  only  in  utterly  defeating  the 
enemy,  but  in  taking  twenty-eight  galleys  and  a 
great  number  of  transports  with  immense  spoils. — 
Domenico  Grimaldi  was  a  celebrated  cardinal,  arch- 
bishop, and  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Before  he  obtained  these  high 
dignities  Pius  V.  entrusted  him  the  superA-ision  of 
the  galleys  of  the  States  of  th^  Church,  and  Grimaldi, 
though  already  bishop,  was  present  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  on  which  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage. 
The  annals  of  the  Roman  church  also  relate  of  this 
warlike  prelate  that  he  succeeded  in  totally  extirpat- 
ing the  poison  of  heresy  from  his  diocese.  He  died 
in  1592,  and  left  behind  a  volume  of  letters  relative 
to  the  events  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  His 
nephew  Geronimo  Grimaldi,  born  at  Genoa  in  1597, 
was  appointed  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  vice-legate 
of  Romagna,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Albano  and 
governor  of  Rome.  Urban  VHI.  sent  him  as  nuncio 
to  Germany  and  France ;  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  the  Roman  court  were  rewarded  in  1643  by 
a  cardinal's  hat.  After  the  death  of  Urban,  Grimaldi, 
from  gratitude,  protected  his  family,  and  thus  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Innocent,  who  refused, 
during  his  whole  life,  to  sign  the  bull  constituting 
Grimaldi  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  not  till  Alexander 
VII.  succeeded  Innocent  was  he  able  to  enter  on  his 
new  office.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  the  manners 
of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  for  which  pur])ose  he 
established  an  ecclesiastical  seminary;  he  likewise 
founded  an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  annually  dis- 
tributed 100,000  livres  of  his  vast  property  in  alms. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  election  of  Innocent  XL, 
whose  virtues  he  revered.  Although  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  dean  of  the  holy  college  in  Rome, 
he  could  not  resolve  to  abandon  the  congregation 
entrusted  to  him,  and  he  died  at  Aix  in  1685.  An- 
other Geronimo  was  born  in  1674,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  had  previously  been  the 
nuncio  of  the  Roman  court  at  Avignon,  and  after- 
wards at  Brussels,  in  Poland,  and  Germany.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  cardinal  legate  of  Bologna. 
He  died  in  1733. 

Besides  these  Grimaldis,  we  find  others  of  this  name 
conspicuous  in  scienc.e  and  art.  For  instance,  Gia- 
como,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whom  Tira- 
boschi  mentions  with  great  praise.  He  was  born  at 
Bologna,  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  and,  as 
superintendent  of  the  archives  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  in  Rome,  rendered  an  important  service  by 
arranging  the  whole  of  this  valuable  collection.  He 
also  attempted  to  explain  the  ancient  inscriptions 
discovered  during  the  ])ontiticate  of  Paul  V.  by  illus- 
trative remarks.  He  died  in  1623. — Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco, called  the  Bolognese,  from  his  having  been 
born  in  that  city,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 


was  an  eminent  painter,  architect,  and  engraver.  In 
the  first-mentioned  art,  he  took  the  Carracci  for  his 
model;  he  also  studied  some  time  with  Albano. 
Having  been  invited  to  Paris  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
he  painted  several  frescoes  in  the  Louvre.  As  an 
architect  he  was  no  less  distinguished,  and  his 
engravings  are  highly  esteemed.  Innocent  X.  em- 
])loyed  him  to  execute  the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  Quirinal.  Several  of  his  best  paintings  are  to  ba 
found  in  the  church  Santa  Maria  del  Monte  in  Rome, 
the  museum  at  Paris  also  contains  some  of  his  best 
productions.  He  died  in  16S0,  seventy-four  years 
of  age. — Francesco  Maria,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  in  Bo- 
logna in  1613,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  mathema- 
tician. He  assisted  Riccioli  in  his  mathematical 
labours,  and  afterwards  published  a  work  on  the 
Spots  on  the  Moon.  He  also  wrote  "  Physico-mathe- 
sis  de  Lumine  Coloribus  et  Iride,  aliisque  annexis." 
This  learned  Jesuit  died  in  his  native  city  in  1663. — 
Francesso,  who  likewise  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  Latin 
j)oet.  We  have  several  bucolic  and  dramatic  poems 
from  him  which  evince  his  talents.  He  died  while 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Rome  in  1738. — Peter  Grimaldi,  hkewise  a  Jesuit, 
was  born  in  Civita-Vecchia,  lived  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  missionary  in  the 
East  Indies,  'lliere  is  a  story  of  him,  that  on  his 
return  to  Europe  he  invented  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  he  passed  in  1751  through  the  air  from  Calais 
to  Dover  in  an  hour.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pingeron, 
in  his  translation  of  the  work  of  Milizia,  and  by 
Fontenai  in  his  "  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes."  Since 
they  give  no  more  explicit  account  of  the  affair,  and 
as  this  previous  experiment  is  not  quoted  in  the 
treatises  that  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  the  air-balloon  in  1784,  we  must  entertain  some 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  aerial  journey  ascribed  to 
Peter  Grimaldi. — There  were  several  other  distin- 
guished individuals  of  this  name,  but  we  have  men- 
tioned the  most  eminent. 

GRIMM,  FREDERIC  MELCHIOR,  BARON  DE, 
a  man  of  letters,  whose  great  reputation  has  arisen 
from  his  posthumous  publications.  He  was  born 
in  1723  at  Ratisbon,  of  poor  parents,  who,  however, 
bestowed  on  him  a  good  education.  His  taste  for 
literature  manifested  itself  in  his  youth,  when  he 
wrote  a  tragedy.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he 
went  to  Paris  as  governor  to  the  children  of  the 
count  of  Schomberg,  and  soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  At  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  who  introduced  him  to  Diderot,  d'Alem- 
bert,  D'Holbach,  and  other  Parisian  philosophers  ; 
a  piece  of  service  which,  according  to  Jean-Jacques, 
he  repaid  with  ingratitude.  The  count  de  Friese 
made  him  his  secretary,  with  appointments  which 
rendered  his  circumstances  agreeable,  and  left  him 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclmations. 

His  vanity  induced  him  to  give  himself  the  airs  of 
a  man  of  gallantry ;  and,  as  he  attempted  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  time  by  means  of  cosmetics,  the  Pari- 
sians bestowed  on  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Tyran  le 
Blanc."  The  arrival  of  a  company  of  Italian  bouffons 
in  Paris  having  divided  all  the  musical  connoisseurs 
into  two  parties,  Grimm  declared  for  the  Italian 
music,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  "  coin  de  la  reine," 
a  party  so  called  because  they  used  to  sit  in  the  pit. 
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under  the  queen's  box,  whilst  the  friends  of  Rameau 
smd  the  French  music  formed  the  "  coin  du  roi." 
Grimm  wrote  on  this  occasion  a  pamphlet,  full  of 
wit  and  taste,  "  Le  Petit  Prophete  de  Bomischbroda," 
and  when  his  adversaries  attempted  to  answer  it, 
completely  confuted  them  by  his  "  Lettre  sur  la  Mu- 
si(jue  Francaise."  These  pamphlets  irritated  so  many 
persons  against  him,  that  they  talked  of  exile,  the 
Bastile,  Sec. ;  but  when  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
he  obtained  general  applause.  On  the  death  of  the 
count  de  Friise,  Grimm  was  nominated  principal 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  fame  of  the 
French  literati,  with  whom  he  was  connected,  led  to 
his  being  employed  in  conjunction  with  Diderot  to 
transmit  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  an  account  of 
the  writings,  friendships,  disputes,  &c.,  of  the  authors 
of  that  period.  Copies  of  this  curious  correspondence 
were  also  sent  to  the  empress  Catharine  II.,  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of 
Deux-Ponts,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, &c.  Frederic  the  Great  gave  him  marks  of  [ 
great  esteem.  In  1  776  he  was  appointed  envoy  from  [ 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  to  the  French  court,  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  baron,  and  with  several  ^ 
orders.  On  the  revolution  breaking  out,  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Gotha,  where  he  found  a  safe  asylum. 
In  1795  the  empress  of  Russia  made  him  her  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  states  of  Lower  Saxony ; 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  Paul  I.,  and 
retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it. 
He  then  returned  to  Gotha,  and  died  there  in  1807- 

GRINDALL,  EDMUND.— This  distinguished 
English  ecclesiastic  was  born  in  1519-  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where,  having 
taken  his  first  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chosen  fellow  in 
1.53S.  In  1549  he  became  master  of  his  college,  and 
was  unanimously  chosen  Lady  Margaret's  public 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  as  he  was  also  one  of  the  four 
disi)utants  in  a  theological  controversy  performed  that 
year  for  the  entertainment  of  King  Edward's  visitors. 

Thus  distinguished  in  the  university,  his  merit  was 
observed  by  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  made  him 
his  chaplain  in  1350,  perhaps  by  the  recommendation 
of  Bucer,  the  king's  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  soon  after  his  removal  to  London,  in  a 
letter  to  that  prelate,  styles  Grindall  "  a  person  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  and  piety."  His  patron,  the 
bishop,  was  so  much  pleased  with  him  that  he  de- 
signed for  liiin  the  first  preferments  which  should 
occur,  and  in  1551  procured  him  the  otHce  of  chaplain 
to  the  king.  In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a  design 
on  the  death  of  Dr.Tonstall  to  divide  the  rich  see  of 
Durham  into  two,  Grindall  was  nominated  for  one  of 
these,  and  would  have  obtained  it  had  not  one  of  the 
courtiers  got  the  whole  bishopric  dissolved  for  the 
time,  and  settled  as  a  temi)oral  estate  upon  himself. 

In  1553  he  tied  from  the  persecution  under  Queen 
Mary  into  Germany,  and  settling  at  Strasburg,  made 
himself  master  of  the  German  tongue  in  order  to 
]ireach  in  the  churches  there :  in  the  disputes  at 
Frankfort  about  a  new  model  of  government  and  form 
of  worship,  varying  from  the  last  liturgy  of  KingEd- 
ward,  he  took  the  part  of  Cox  against  Knox  and  his 
followers.  Returning  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  was  employed,  among  others,  in  drawing 
u])  tlie  new  liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the  queen's  first 
parliament,  and  was  also  one  of  the  eightProtestant  di- 
vines chosen  to  hold  a  public  disputation  with  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates  about  that  time.     His  talent  for  preach- 


ing was  likewise  verj'  serviceable,  and  he  was  gene- 
rally appointed  to  that  duty  on  all  pul^lic  occasions. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  north,  on  the  royal  visitation  for 
restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  and  the  Pro- 
testant faith  and  worship.  This  visitation  extended 
also  to  Cambridge,  where  Dr.  Young  being  removed 
for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy  from  the  master- 
ship of  Pembroke  Hall,  Grindall  was  chosen  by  the 
fellows  to  succeed  him  in  1559- 

In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
of  London,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Bonner.  The 
juncture  was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  church 
revenues  depended  upon  the  event.  An  act  of  par- 
liament had  just  passed,  whereby  her  majesty  was  em- 
powered to  exchange  the  ancient  episcopal  manors 
and  lordships  for  tithes  and  impropriations ;  a  mea- 
sure extremely  regretted  by  these  first  bishops,  who 
scrupled  whether  they  should  comply  in  a  point  so 
injurious  to  the  revenue  of  their  respective  sees.  In 
this  important  point  the  newly  nominated  bishop  con- 
sulted Peter  Martyr ;  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bishop- 
ric till  he  had  received  his  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from 
that  divine,  who;  said  that  the  queen  might  provide 
for  her  bishops  and  clergy  in  such  manner  as  she 
thought  proper,  that  being  none  of  Grindall's  con- 
cern. In  1560  he  was  made  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament 
to  inspect  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy  and  re- 
gulate all  matters  of  the  church  ;  and  the  same  year 
he  joined  with  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Parker,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen, 
persuading  her  to  marry. 

In  1563  Grindall  assisted  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, together  with  some  civilians,  in  preparing  a 
book  of  statutes  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  This 
year  he  was  also  A'ery  serviceable  in  procuring  the 
English  merchants,  who  were  ill  used  at  Antwerp  and 
other  parts  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  a  new  settle- 
ment at  Embden  in  East  Friesland ;  and  the  same 
year,  at  the  reqiiest  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of 
state,  he  wrote  animadversions  upon  a  treatise  enti- 
tled "  The  Rule  of  a  Christian  Man,"  in  which  the 
author,  a  Dutch  enthusiast,  had,  in  some  letters  to 
the  queen,  used  some  menaces  to  her  majesty;  and 
being  at  last  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion, was  charged  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

April  15,  1564,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  same  year  enforced  the  queen's 
ex])ress  command  for  exacting  uniformity  in  the 
clergy,  but  proceeded  so  slowly  that  the  Puritans 
thought  him  inclined  to  their  party.  However,  he 
brought  several  nonconformists  to  comply;  to  which 
end  he  published  a  letter  of  Henry  Bullinger,  minis- 
ter of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  to  prove  the  lawfulness 
of  the  order.  In  1570  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  York,  and  upon  the  death  of  Parker  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury,  which  see  was  aftenvards  se- 
questered for  his  encouragement  of  "  prophesyings," 
he  was  confirmed  February  15,  1575. 

As  this  was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  his 
life,  we  shall  give  the  following  account  of  the  mat- 
ter in  the  words  of  his  early  biographer  : — "  These 
prophesyings  had  been  used  for  some  time,  the  rules 
whereof  were,  that  the  ministers  of  a  particular  divi- 
sion at  a  set  time  met  together  at  some  church,  and 
there  each  in  their  order  explained,  according  to  their 
abilities,  some  portion  of  Scriptiue  allotted  to  them 
before  :  this  done,  a  moderator  made  his   observa- 
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tions  on  what  had  been  said,  and  determined  the  trae 
sense  of  the  place,  a  certain  time  being  fixed  for  des- 
patching the  whole.     The  advantage  was   the   im- 
provement of  the  clergy,  who  hereby  considerably 
profited  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  this  mischief  ensued,  that  at  length  there 
happened  confusions  and  disturbances  at  those  meet- 
ings, by  an  ostentation  of  superior  parts  in  some,  by 
advancing  heterodox  opinions,  and  by  the  intrusion 
of  some  of  the  silenced  separatists,  who  took  this  op- 
])ortunity  of  declaiming  against  the  liturgy  and  hier- 
archy, and  hence  even  speaking  against  states  and 
particular  persons.     The  people  also,  of  whom  there 
was  always  a  great  conflux,  fell  to  arguing  and  dis- 
puting much  about  religion,  and  sometimes  a  lay- 
man would  take  upon  himself  to  speak.     In  short, 
the  exercises  degenerated  into  censurings,  divisions, 
and  factions.    Grindall  laboured  to  redress  these  irre- 
gularities by  setting  down  rules  and  orders  for  the 
management  of  these  exercises  :  however,  the  queen 
still  disa])proved  of  them,  as  seeing  probably  how  very 
apt  they  were  to  be  abused.     She  did  not  like  that  the 
laity  should  neglect  their  secular  affairs  by  repairing 
to  those  meetings,  which  she  thought  might  fill  their 
heads  with  notions,  and  so  occasion  dissensions  and 
disputes,  and  perhaps  seditions  in  the  state  ;  and  the 
archbishop  being  at  court,  she  particularly  declared 
herself  offended  at  the  number  of  preachers  as  well  as 
the  exercises,  and  ordered  him  to  redress  both ;  urging 
that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to  have  few  preachers, 
that  three  or  four  might  suffice  for  the  county,  and 
that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people  was 
sufficient.    She  therefore  required  him  to  abridge  the 
number  of  preachers,  and  put  down  the  religious  ex- 
ercises.   I'his  did  not  a  little  afflict  him — bethought 
the  queen  infringed  upon  his  office,  to  whom,  next  to 
herself,  the  highest  trust  of  the  church  of  England 
was  committed  ;  especially  as  this  command  was  per- 
emptory, and  made  without  at  all  advising  with  him, 
and  that  in  a  matter  so  directly  concerning  religion  : 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  declaring  that  his 
conscience,  for  the  reasons  therein  mentioned,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  comply  with  her  commands.     This 
refusal  was  dated  December '20, 1576-  The  queen  there- 
fore having  given  him  sufficient  time  to  consider  well 
his  resolution,  and  he  continuing  unalterable  therein, 
she  sent  letters  next  year  to  the  bishops  to  forbid  all 
exercises  and  prophesyings,  and  to  silence  all  preach- 
ers and  teachers  not  lawfully  called,  of  which  there 
were  no  small  number  ;  and  in  June  the  archbishop 
was  sequestered  from  his  office,  and  confined  to  his 
house  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  star  chamber."     In 
November  the  lord  treasurer  wrote    to    him  about 
making  his  submission,  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to 
comply  with,  his  sequestration  was  continued  ;  and  in 
January  there  were  thoughts  of  depriving  him,  which 
however  were   laid   aside.     June  1579  his  confine- 
ment was  either  taken  off",  or  else  he  had  leave  to 
retire  to  his  house  at  Croydon,  for  we  find  him  there 
consecrating  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Lichfield  and  Coventr}'   the  year 
following.    This  part  of  his  function  was  exercised  by 
a  particular  commission  from  the  queen,  who  in  coun- 
cil appointed  two  civilians  to  manage  the  other  affairs 
of  his  see,  the  two  of  his  nomination  being  set  aside. 
Yet  sometimes  he  had  special  commands  from  the 
queen  and  council  to  act  in  person,  and  issued  out 
orders  in  his  own  name  ;  and  in  general  was  as  active 
as  he  could  be,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocese 
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as  occasion  ottered.  Tlie  precise  time  of  his  being 
restored  does  not  appear,  but  several  of  his  proceed- 
ings show  that  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
metropolitan  power  in  1582,  in  which  year  he  had 
totally  lost  his  eye-sight.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  it 
he  resigned  his  see,  and  obtained  a  pension  for  his  life 
from  the  queen.  With  this  provision  he  retired  to 
Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after,  July  6, 
158.3,  and  was  interred  in  that  church,  where  a  stone 
monument  was  erected  to  Lis  memory. 

Strype,  who  wrote  his  life,  in  order  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  misrepresentations,  as  he  calls  them, 
of  Fuller  and  Heylin,  observes,  "  that  in  the  times 
wherein  he  lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  his 
great  abilities  and  endowments  for  spiritual  govern- 
ment as  well  as  his  singular  learning  were  much  ce- 
lebrated. He  was  a  man,"  continues  this  writer,  "  of 
great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  of  a  mild  affa- 
able  temper  and  friendly  disposition.  In  his  deport- 
ment courteous  and  engaging,  not  easily  provoked, 
well  spoken,  and  easy  of  access  ;  in  his  elation  not  at 
all  affecting  grandeur  or  state,  always  obliging  in  his 
carriage  as  well  as  kind  to  his  servants,  and  of  a  free 
and  generous  spirit.  He  was  confessedly  a  prelate  of 
great  moderation  towards  the  Puritans,  to  wdiose  in- 
terest in  the  cabinet,  together  with  his  own  merits,  his 
preferment  was  perhaps  owing." 

GRONOVIUS,  the  name  of  several  celebrated 
critics  and  philologists.  The  first  of  these  is  John 
Frederic,  one  of  the  most  learned  students  of  anti- 
quities, was  born  at  Hamburg  in  iGll.  He  studied 
at  Leiiisic  and  Jena,  and  went  through  a  course  of 
law  at  Altdorf,  spent  some  time  in  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, was  ajipointed  professor  of  history  and  eloquence 
at  Deventer,  and  after  the  death  of  Daniel  Hensius 
succeeded  him  as  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Leyden, 
where  he  died  in  1671-  With  extensive  knowledge  he 
combined  indefatigable  industry  and  amiable  man- 
ners. His  editions  of  Livy,  Statius,  Justin,  Tacitus, 
Gellius,  Phaedrus,  Seneca,  iSallust,  Pliny,  Plautus, 
&c.,  and  his  observations,  are  valuable  for  their  notes 
and  imi)roved  readings.  His  "  Commentarius  de 
Sesterciis "  displays  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Roman  language  and  antiquities,  and  his  edition 
of  Hugo  Grotius's  work  '*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis," 
is  justly  valued  on  account  of  its  notes.  His  son 
James  was  born  at  Deventer  in  1645,  and  studied 
there  and  at  Leyden.  He  spent  some  months  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  returned  to  Leyden, 
where  he  published  in  1676  an  edition  of  Polybius, 
which  met  with  such  applause  that  he  received  an 
otter  of  a  professorship  at  Deventer.  He  refused  it, 
however,  from  a  desire  to  travel  through  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  con- 
ferred on  him  a  professorship  at  Pisa,  which  he  re- 
linquished in  1679,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Leyden  and  geographer  to  the  uni- 
versity. He  died  at  Leyden  in  171G.  This  learned 
and  industrious  critic  edited  Tacitus,  Polybius,  He- 
rodotus, Pomponius  Mela,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  &c. 

GROSE,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  antiquary,  who  was 
born  at  Richmond  in  1731.  Having  early  displayed 
a  great  love  for  heraldry  and  antiquities,  his  father 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  College  of  Arms,  which, 
however,  he  resigned  in  1763.  He  early  entered  into 
the  Surrey  militia,  of  which  he  became  adjutant  and 
paymaster ;  but  so  much  had  dissipation  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  that  in  a  situation  which  above  all 
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others  required  attention,  he  was  so  careless  as 
to  have  for  some  time,  as  he  used  to  say,  only  two 
books  of  accounts,  viz,  his  right  and  left  hand  pockets. 
In  the  one  he  received,  and  from  the  other  paid  ;  and 
this  too  with  a  want  of  circumspection  which  may 
be  readily  supposed  from  such  a  mode  of  book-keep- 
ing. His  losses  on  this  occasion  roused  his  latent 
talents.  ^Vith  a  good  classical  education  he  united 
a  fine  taste  for  drawing,  which  he  now  began  again 
to  cultivate;  and,  encouraged  by  his  friends,  he  un- 
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of  friction  to  lamenesses  or  imperfections  of  motion 
arising  from  stiff  or  diseased  joints.  He  had  first 
used  it  with  success  in  a  complaint  of  his  own,.a  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  knee  ;  and  by  degrees  its  efficacy 
was  so  acknowledged  that  he  was  visited  by  patients 
of  the  highest  rank.  Those  who  have  benefited  by 
the  process  recommended  by  him,  and  pursued  under 
his  own  immediate  superintendence,  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  and  from  total  inability  have  been  restored  to  a 
free  use  of  their  hmbs,  are  best  able  to  attest  his 


dertook  the  work  from  which  he  derived  both  profit    merits.     That  he  was  scarcely  in  any  instance  known 


and  reputation — his  "  Views  of  Antiquities  in  Eng 
land  and  Wales,"  which  he  first  began  to  pubUsh 
in  numbers  in  1773,  and  finished  in  1776.  The 
following  year  he  added  two  more  volumes  to  his 
English  views,  in  which  he  included  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  were  completed  in  17S7. 
This  work,  which  was  executed  with  accuracy  and 
elegance,  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  public 
at  large  as  well  as  with  professed  antiquaries,  and 
therefore  answered  his  most  sanguine  e:^pectations  ; 
and  from  the  time  he  began  it  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  continued  without  intermission  to  publish  various 
works,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  his  literarj-  re- 
putation, and  almost  always  to  the  benefit  of  his 
finances. 

In  the  summer  of   17S9  he  set  out  on  a  tour  in 
Scotland,  the  result  of  which  he  began  to  communi- 


to  fail,  was  perhaps  attributable  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  dissuade  from 
coming  to  Oxford  to  try  the  experiment  every  one 
of  whose  case  from  previous  communications  he  en- 
tertained any  doubt.  As  he  possessed  a  good  for- 
tune he  resigned,  in  the  first  instance,  the  anatomical 
surgeonship  at  Christ  Church,  and  gradually  with- 
drew himself  from  country  journies  and  attendances. 
For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  his  profession.  Mr.  Grosvenor  died 
in  October  1823. 

GROTIUS,  or  DE  GROOT,  HUGO,  a  scholar 
and  statesman  of  the  most  diversified  talents,  who 
was  born  at  Delft.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he 
sustained  with  general  applause  theses  on  philoso- 
ph)',  mathematics,  and  law.  The  next  year  he  ac- 
companied Barneveldt,   the  Dutch  ambassador,   to 


cate  to  the  public  in  1790  in  numbers.  Before  he  France,  where  he  gained  the  approbation  of  Henry 
had  concluded  this  work  he  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
intending  to  illustrate  that  kingdom  with  views  and 
descriptions  of  her  antiquities  in  the  same  manner 
he  had  executed  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Dublin  he  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1791.  Be- 
sides the  work  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Grose  was 
the  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and 
Weapons,"  "  Military  Antiquities,"  and  several  other 
valuable  works. 

GROSVENOR  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  sur- 
geon, who  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ashley  in  Staf- 
fordshire. In  176s  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  upon  the 
invitation  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Tottie,  canon  of  Christ 
Church.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Grosvenor  succeeded  to  the  place  of  anatomical  sur- 
geon on  Dr.  Lee's  foundation,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Parsons,  then  the  most 
popular  physician  in  Oxford,  between  whom  and 
himself  the  closest  intimacy  afterwards  subsisted, 
and  which  introduced  him  also  into  full  practice  at 
Christ  Church.  In  this  situation  he  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
occasionally  in  the  absence  of  the  reader  he  lectured 
to  the  students  on  topics  applicable  to  the  dissection 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Grosvenor  gradually  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  surgeon ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Charles  Nourse  he  found  himself  in  complete 
possession  not  only  of  nearly  all  the  business  in  the 
university  and  city  but  of  that  also  on  every  side 
within  thirty  miles  of  Oxford.  At  one  period  he 
might  be  said  almost  to  have  lived  onJ  horseback. 

Thoughurgedfrequently  from  the  confidence  reposed  the  side 'of  Barneveldt,  supported  lum  by  his  pen 
in  his  judgment  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  exer-  and  influence.  This  involved  him  in  the  trial  which 
tions,  he  most  scrupulously  and  most  honourably  ,  terminated  in  the  beheading  of  Barneveldt  in  I619, 
acted  on  the  distinction  preserved  at  Oxford  between  and  the  condemnation  of  Grotius  to  imprisonment 
the  different  branches  of  the  medical  profession,  be-  for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Louvestein.  He  succeeded 
tween  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries.         in  escaping  from  this  fortress  by  concealing  himself 

In  the  latter  period  of  Ids  practice  Mr.  Grosvenor   in  a  chest  in  which  his  wife  had  sent  him  books, 
rendered  himself  justly  celebrated  by  the  application  I  and  after  wandering  abottt  for  some   time  in  the 


IV.  by  his  genius  and  demeanour,  and  was  every 
where  admired  as  a  prodigy.  After  his  return  he 
conducted  his  first  lawsuit  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  in  his  twenty-fourth  was  appointed  advocate- 
general.  In  1613  he  became  cyndic,  or  pensioner, 
of  Rotterdam.  The  disputes  of  the  Remonstrants 
and  their  opponents  then  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  Holland.  Barneveldt  was  the  defender  of  the 
former  party.    Grotius,  who  had  declared  himself  on 
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Catholic  Netherlands  he  escaped  to  France.  Louis 
XIII.  gave  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres.  The  Dutch 
ambassadors  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prejudice  the 
king  against  him;  but  Richelieu  was  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  him,  and  in  1031  even  his  pension 
was  withdrawn.  Grotius  tlien  returned  to  his  native 
country,  relying  on  the  favour  of  Frederic  Henry, 
prince  of  Orange,  who  had  written  him  a  sympathizing 
letter ;  but  by  the  influence  of  his  enemies  he  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.  Grotius  next 
proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  and  during  his  residence  in 
tliat  city  the  kings  of  Denmark,  of  Poland,  and  of 
Spain,  made  attempts  to  persuade  him  to  settle  in 
their  states;  but  the  protection  which  the  chancellor 
O.xenstiern  promised  him,  and  the  mclination  of 
Queen  Christina  for  learning,  induced  him  to  accept 
the  offers  of  this  princess. 

In  1634  he  went  to  Stockholm,  wliere  he  was  ap- 
pointed counsellor  of  state  and  ambassador  to  the 
French  court.  This  choice  displeased  Cardinal  Ri- 
chelieu, who  was  irritated  to  see  a  man  return  who 
had  been  denied  protection  and  a  residence  in  France, 
Ijut  O.venstiern  would  not  allow  any  other  minister 
to  be  nominated,  and  Grotius  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1635.  He  discharged  his  duties  as  ambassador  for 
several  years,  and  gained  universal  respect.  On  his 
return  to  Sweden  by  the  way  of  Holland,  he  met  in 
Amsterdam  with  the  most  honourable  reception. 
Most  of  his  enemies  were  dead,  and  his  countrymen 
repented  of  having  banished  the  man  who  was  the 
honour  of  his  native  land.  He  was  received  with 
equal  favour  by  the  queen  in  Sweden.  He  after- 
wards requested  his  dismission,  and  having  finally 
obtained  it,  was  on  his  way  to  Holland  when  a  storm 
drove  him  to  Pomerania.  He  fell  sick  at  Rostock, 
where  he  died  in  August  1645.  With  the  talents  of 
the  most  able  statesman  Hugo  Grotius  united  deep 
and  extensive  learning.  He  was  a  profound  theo- 
logian, excellent  in  exegesis,  his  "  Commentary  on 
the  New  Testament  "  being  stUl  esteemed  ;  a  distin- 
guished belles-lettres  scholar,  an  acute  philosopher 
and  jurist,  and  a  historian  intimate  with  the  sources 
of  history.  His  writings  have  had  a  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  formation  of  a  sound  taste,  and  on  the 
diffusion  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  manner  of 
thinking  in  affairs  of  science. 

GROUCHY,  EMANUEL,  COUNT.— This  cele- 
brated French  military  commander  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1766,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appointed  an  officer 
of  the  king's  body  guard.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  joined  the  liberal  party,  and  left 
the  guards  in  consequence.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1792  as  commander  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  in  the  succeeding  winter  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
and  contributed  essentially  to  the  conquest  of  Savoy. 
He  was  then  sent  into  ^'endee,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  army  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the 
convention  excluding  all  nobles  from  any  military 
command.  In  1794  he  was  again  sent  to  Vendee 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  disappointed  the 
attempts  of  the  emigrants  at  Quiberon,  and  co-ope- 
rated vigorou.sly  with  the  measures  of  General  Hoche. 

In  1797  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  but  a 
storm  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  he  arrived  in  the  bav 
of  Bantry  with  a  small  part  of  the  land  forces  and  a 
few  ships.     He  determined,  nevertheless,  to  land  his 
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forces,  but  the  rear-admiral  Bouvet  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  Grouchy  was  obliged  to  return  to  France 
without  effecting  any  thing. 

In  1798  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  citadel'of  Turin, 
and  afterwards  of  all  Piedmont,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence,  moderation,  and 
firmness.  In  the  following  year  his  services  contri- 
buted essentially  to  Moreau's  victories  in  Germany, 
and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  was  gained  chiefly  by 
his  energy  and  courage.  During  the  trial  of  General 
Moreau  he  manifested  his  sentiments  in  his  favour 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Na- 
poleon, who  continued  indeed  to  employ  him  in  the 
most  dangerous  and  important  enterprises,  but  with- 
out rewarding  his  services.  In  the  campaigns  against 
Prussia  in  ISO6  and  1807  he  commanded  a  cavalry 
corps,  compelled  the  corps  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  to 
capitulate  at  Prenzlau,  and  that  of  Blucher  near  Lu- 
beck,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Friedland.  From 
1808  to  the  time  of  the  Austrian  war  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Madrid,  was  then  attached  to  the  army  of 
Italy,  penetrated  to  Hungary,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  In  reward  for  his  im- 
portant services  he  was  created  commander  of  the 
iron  crown,  colonel-general  of  the  chasseurs,  and 
grand  officer  of  the  empire.  During  the  campaign 
in  Russia  General  Grouchy  commanded  one  of  the 
three  cavalry  corps  of  the  grand  army,  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  the  great  operations,  covered  the 
retreat  to  Smolensk,  and  received  the  command  of 
the  sacred  squadron  composed  of  generals  and  offi- 
cers, which  Napoleon  had  organized  for  the  security 
of  his  person  in  case  of  extremity.  Oflfended  by  the 
refusal  of  the  emperor  to  confide  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  infantry,  Grouchy  retired  from 
the  service ;  but  on  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  from  Ger- 
many he  offered  to  resume  his  post.  Napoleon, 
whde  he  permitted  him  to  choose  between  the  army 
in  Piedmont  and  the  cavalry,  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  considered  that  he  would  be  most  useful  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry;  the  command  of  which 
Grouchy  therefore  determined  to  accept.  His  bril- 
liant services  in  the  campaign  of  1814  were  rewarded 
with  the  baton  of  marshal.  After  the  restoration  he 
received  no  appointment,  and  he  therefore  joined 
Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  In  1815  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  reserve  cavalry  of  the 
grand  army.  Napoleon  accused  him  of  being  the 
author  of  the  defeat  at  Waterloo  by  permitting  two. 
divisions  of  the  Prussian  army  under  Blucher  to  join 
the  Enghsh  forces.  He  was  one  of  the  general  offi- 
cers whose  arrest  was  ordered  by  the  ordonnance  of 
July  1815,  in  consequence  of  which  he  retired  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  remained  until  he  received 
permission  to  return  to  France. 

GROUCHY,  SOPHIE,  was  the  wife  ef  the  cele- 
brated Condorcet,  and  sister  to  Count  Grouchy.  She 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  M'orks,  and  her 
translation  of  Smith's  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments" 
is  admired.  Mad.  Condorcet  showed  a  touch- 
ing solicitude  for  her  brother  the  marshal  when  he 
was  tried  in  1817  and  defended  by  his  son.  This 
lady  died  in  1822. 

GUADAGNI,  G.ETANO,  an  actor  and  singer  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  at  Vienna,  and 
came  to  England  in  1748.  At  that  period  he' was 
employed  by  Handel  to  sing  in  his  oratorios.     In 
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1754  few  went  to  Lisbon  and  studied  under  Gizziello, 
who  in  1755  very  narrowly  escaped  destruction  dur- 
ing the  earthquake.     After  this   dreadful  calamity 
Gizziello,  seized  with  a  fit  of  devotion,  retired  into  a 
monastery,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Having  a  friendship  for  Guadagni  and  being  pleased 
with  his  voice  and  quickness  of  parts,  he  persuaded 
the  young  singer  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat, 
where,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  took  great  pains 
in  directing  his  studies ;  and  it  is  from  this  period 
that  Guadagni's  reputation  as  a  refined  and  judicious 
singer  may  be  dated.     His  ideas  of  acting  were  im- 
bibed much  earlier  from  Garrick,  who,  when  he  per- 
formed in  an  English  opera  called  "The  Fairies," 
took  no  less  pleasure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor 
than  Gizziello  did  afterwards  in  polishing  his  style 
of  singing.     After   quitting   Portugal   he   acquired 
great  reputation  as  first  performer  in  all  the  principal 
theatres  in  Italy,  and  the  year  before  his  return  to 
England  excited  great  admiration  by  his  talents,  as 
well  as  disturbance  by  his  caprice,  at  Vienna.     The 
highest  expectations  of  his  abilities  were  raised  by 
report  previous  to  his  arrival  here,  and  indeed  as  an 
actor  he  had  few  equal  on  any  stage  in  Europe.  His 
figure   was    uncommonly   elegant    and   noble;    his 
countenance  replete  with  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
dignity ;  and  his  attitudes  and  gestures  so  graceful 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  studies  for  a 
painter   or   statuary.     But   though   his  manner   of 
singing  was  perfectly  delicate,  polished,  and  refined, 
his  voice  seemed  at  first  to  disappoint  every  hearer. 
Those  who  remembered  it  when  he  was  before  in 
England,   found  it  comparatively  thin  and  feeble. 
For  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a  soprano,  and  ex- 
tended its  compass  from  six  or  seven  notes  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen.     The  music  he  sung  was  the  most 
simple  imaginable;  a  few  notes  with  frequent  pauses, 
and  opportunities  of  being  lil)erated  from  the  com- 
poser and  the  band,  were  all  he  wanted.     And  in 
these  seemingly  extemporaneous  effusions  he  proved 
the  inherent  power  of  melody  totally  divorced  from 
harmony,  and  unassisted  even  by  unisonous  accom- 
paniment.    Those  who  were  surprised  at  such  great 
effects  from  causes  apj)arently  so  inconsiderable  in 
analyzing    the    pleasure   he    communicated    to   the 
audience,  discovered  that  it  chiefly  arose  from  his 
ingenious  manner  of  diminishing  the  tones  of  his 
voice  like    the    dying   notes   of  the  iF>olian    harp. 
Other  singers  captivated  by  a  swell  or  mezze  di  voce, 
but   Guadagni,   after  beginning  a  note   or  i)assage 
with  all  the  force  he  could  safely  exert,  softened  it 
off  to  a  thread,  and  gave  it  the  entire  effect  of  ex- 
treme distance.     And  though  neither  his  voice  nor 
execution    contributed   much   to    chaiTn   or    excite 
astonishment,  he  had  a  strong  party  in  England  of 
enthusiastic  admirers  and  adherents,   of  whom,  by 
personal  quarrels  and  native  caprice,  he  contrived  to 
diminish  the  number  very  considerably  before  his 
departure.     He  had  strong  resentments   and  high 
notions  of  his  own  importance  and  profession,  which 
disgusted  many  of  his  warmest  friends,  and   aug- 
mented the  malice  of  his  enemies.     He  retained  his 
powers  to  the  time  of  his  death,  but  the  precise  pe- 
riod is  not  known. 

GUARINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.— This  ce- 
lebrated Italian  poet  was  born  at  FeiTara  in  153". 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  distinguished 
for  its  influence  on  the  revival  of  learning  and  of 
poetry.     After  having  studied  in  Ferrara,  Pisa,  and 
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Padua,  and  lectured  in  his  native  ciiy  on  the  ethics 
of  Aristotle,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  Al- 
phonso  II.,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  knighted 
him,  and  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Venetian 
repubhc,  to  Emanuel  FiUbert  duke  of  Savoy,  to 
Gregory  XIII.,  Maximihan  II.,  and  Henry  of  Valois, 
and  when  the  latter  ascended  the  throne  of  France 
under  the  name  of  Henry  III.  Guarini  was  sent  to 
the  Polish  estates  to  propose  the  duke  as  a  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  failure  of  this  em- 
bassy, M-hich  involved  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of 
Guarini's  own  property,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
his  jealous  rivals  to  deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  his 
prince,  and  after  all  his  services  he  was  dismissed. 
He  now  passed  his  time  in  literary  retirement,  partly 
in  Padua  and  partly  on  his  own  estate,  but  was  re- 
called in  1585  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  He 
again  attained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  court,  but 
two  years  after  retired  a  second  time  because  the 
duke  in  a  dispute  between  Guarini  and  his  daughter- 
in-law  gave  a  decision  which  displeased  him.  He 
then  continued  some  time  in  private  life. 

In  1597  Guarini  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand 
I.  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  which  he  soon  quitted. 
Suspecting  that  the  duke  had  favoured  the  marriage 
of  his  youngest  son,  which  had  been  concluded  pri- 
vately against  Guarini's  will,  he  left  his  court  and 
retired  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  After  some 
time  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  but  resided  alternately 
at  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous lawsuits  in  which  his  litigious  spirit  involved 
him.  In  1605  he  went  as  an  ambassador  of  his  na- 
tive city  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  congratulate  Paul 
V.  on  his  elevation.     He  died  at  Venice  in  1612. 

Guarini  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  authors  and 
poets  of  Italy,  as  is  shown  by  his  letters,  his  "  Se- 
gretario,"  a  dialogue,  his  comedy  "  L'Idropica,"  his 
"  Rime,"  and  above  all  by  his  "  Pastor  Fido."  This 
pastoral  drama,  which  was  first  represented  at  Turin 
on  the  marriage  of  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy 
with  Catharine  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  frequently 
brought  upon  the  stage  and  translated  into  many 
languages,  has  rendered  him  very  celebrated.  I'he 
slightest  glance  shows  that  this  piece  is  by  no  means 
an  imitation  of  the  "  Aminta,"  to  which  it  is  su- 
perior in  ingenuity,  epigrammatic  turns,  and  poetical 
ornament — characteristics  which  have  brought  upon 
him  undeserved  reproach  as  being  ill  adapted  to  the 
pastoral  drama.  Guarini's  works  appeared  at  Fer- 
rara in  1737.  His  "Trattato  della  Politica  Liberta" 
was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1818  with  his  life  by 
Ruggieri. 

GUELFS,  or  GUELPHS.— The  name  of  a  cele- 
brated family,  which  in  the  eleventh  century  was 
transplanted  from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it  be- 
came the  ruling  race  of  several  countries.  The  fa- 
mily still  continvies  in  the  two  lines  of  Brunswick, 
the  royal  in  England,  and  the  ducal  in  Germany. 
According  to  Eichhorn,  this  house  first  appears  dis- 
tinctly in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. The  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has  lately 
been  revived  by  the  foundation  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  order. 

The  term  Guelf  is  also  applied  to  a  powerful  party 
in  the  middle  ages,  which,  in  Germany,  and  at  a 
later  period  in  Italy,  opposed  the  German  emperors 
and  their  adherents,  called  the  Gibelines.  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Guelfs,  in  different  branches,  possessed 
considerable  estates  in  Germanv  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
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tury.  Azzo,  of  the  fiimily  of  Este  in  Italy,  lord  of 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  ac- 
quired some  of  these  estates  by  his  marriajje  ■with 
Cuni^unde  the  heiress  of  the  Guelfs.  His  son, 
Guelf  I.,  became  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  inherited  the 
estates  of  the  other  Guelf  lines.  The  son  of  Guelf  I. 
acquired  by  marriage  tlie  estates  in  Sa,vony  which 
belonged  to  his  wife's  father  Duke  Magnus.  The 
emperor  Lothaire  gave  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  his 
-son-in-law,  Henry  the  Generous,  grandson  of  Guelf  I. 
This  Henry,  on  the  death  of  Lothaire,  opposed  Con- 
rad III.  of  the  house  of  Hohensfaufen,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  most  of  his  vast  possessions  confiscated. 
After  his  death  his  son,  the  famous  Henry  the  Lion, 
received  in  1139  only  the  duchy  of  Saxony  and  his 
hereditary  estates  in  this  country,  the  Bavarian  fiefs 
having  been  given  to  his  uncle  Wolf.  In  1140,  war 
having  broken  out  between  Wolf  and  Frederic,  bro- 
ther to  the  emperor  Conrad,  the  words  IVe/f  and 
Wdibliju/en  became  the  war  cries  of  the  respective 
j)arties  in  the  battle  at  Weinsberg.  Waiblingen,  in 
the  present  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  was  an  estate 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  to  which  Conrad  be- 
longed, and  the  Italians  afterwards  changed  the 
word  into  GhibelUni.  The  contest,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning was  merely  between  the  two  families,  spread  ' 
at  length  more  and  more  widely,  and  became  an  ob-  | 
stinate  struggle  between  two  political  parties.  This  j 
contest  was  not  a  mere  family  quarrel,  like  many  of  1 
the  disputes  of  the  middle  ages;  it  was  a  strife  of  j 
opinions  involving  important  interests,  conducted,  it 
is  true,  in  many  instances  with  a  senseless  disregard 
both  of  justice  and  expediency  owing  to  the  crude 
notions  of  the  period  respecting  the  rights  and  well-  I 
l)eing  of  nations,  but  still  having  great  objects  in 
view.  The  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Gibelines  became 
the  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  secular  power, 
through  which  it  was  necessary  that  western  Europe 
should  pass  to  shake  oft"  the  dominion  of  the  popes, 
which  was  now  on  the  point  of  crushing  all  national 
independence  after  having  completed  its  proper 
work  of  raising  Europe  from  a  state  of  barbarism. 
The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  German 
emperors  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  the 
cities  of  Italy  struggling  for  independence  and  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these  same 
emperors,  formed  the  party  of  the  Guelfs.  Those 
who  favoured  the  emperors  were  called  Gibelines. 
Italy  imderwent  great  sufferings  during  this  contest, 
as  did  Germany  also,  which  sent  army  after  army  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  this  lion's  cave  whence  none  re- 
turned, as  a  German  emperor  called  it.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  inconsiderable  progress  of  Ger- 
many in  public  law  and  political  well-being  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  this  struggle,  which  con- 
sumed her  strength  and  engrossed  her  attention. 
The  contest  continued  with  bitterness  for  almost  300 
years. 

GUERICKE,  OTTO,  a  natural  philosopher,  who 
is  best  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  air-pump.  He 
was  born  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  the  first  dawn  of  experimental  science, 
and  having  settled  at  Magdeburg,  performed  a  va- 
riety of  curious  experiments  in  that  city,  which  were 
published  in  a  folio  volume  entitled  "  Experimenta 
Magdeburgica."  Otto  Guericke  died  at  Hamburgh 
in  1686. 

GUGLIELMI,  PIETRO,  a  celebrated  musician. 


who  was  born  at  Massa  di  Carrara  in  1 729-  He  studied 
music  under  his  father  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  conservatory  of  Loretto  at  Naples 
M.  Durante  then  flirected  this  school,  from  whence 
Piccini,  Sacchini,  Cimarosa,  Maio,  Trajetta,  Paisi- 
ello,  &c.  have  issued.  Guglielmi  did  not  announce 
any  great  disposition  for  music,  but  Durante  sub- 
jected him  to  the  dry  studies  of  counterpoint  and 
composition.  He  left  the  conservatory  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  and  composed,  nearly  directly,  for 
the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  comic  and  serious 
operas,  in  both  of  which  he  succeeded  equally  well. 
He  was  sent  for  to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Naples,  being  then  in  his  fiftieth 
year.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  his  faculties  acquired 
their  greatest  activity  and^that  his  genius  shed  its 
greatest  lustre.  He  found  the  theatre  at  Naples 
occupied  by  the  great  talents  of  Paisiello  and  Cima- 
rosa, who  there  disputed  the  palm.  He  revenged 
himself  nobly  on  the  latter,  of  whom  he  had  cause 
to  complain.  He  opposed  a  work  to  each  work  of 
his  adversary,  and  constantly  conquered  him.  Pope 
Pius  VI.  offered  Guglielmi  in  1793  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter.  This  retreat  gave 
him,  being  then  sixty-five,  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  church  music.  Guglielmi's 
works  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  200.  The 
best  are  the  operas  of  "  Le  due  Gemelli,"  "  La 
Pastorelli  Nobile,"  and  among  his  oratorios,  "  La 
Morte  d'Oloferne"  and  "  Deborah."  Zingarelli 
looked  upon  this  last  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Gugli- 
elmi. Musicians  discover  in  this  composer  simple 
and  elegant  melodies,  a  clear  and  supported  harmony, 
and  whole  jneces  full  of  fancy  and  originality.  He 
died  in  1804  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

GUIBERT,  JACQUES  ANTOINE  HIPPO- 
LITE,  COUNT  OF,  was  born  at  Montauban  in 
1743,  educated  at  Paris,  and  accompanied  his  father 
to  Germany  during  the  seven  years'  war  at  the  age 
of  thirteen.  In  the  battle  of  Bellinghausen  in  1761, 
finding  that  the  orders  which  he  carried  were  ren- 
dered unseasonable  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
he  had  the  boldness  to  alter  them,  and  adapt  them 
to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  In  the  Corsican  war 
in  1766  he  obtained  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  and  soon 
after,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  chief  command 
of  the  newly-levied  Corsican  legion.  He  employed 
his  lei.sure  hours  in  literarv  occupations,  and  his 
"Essai  General  de  Tactique,  precede  d'un  Discours 
sur  I'Etat  de  la  Politique  et  de  la  Science  Militaire 
en  Europe,"  probably  written  during  the  German 
campaigns,  attracted  the  more  attention  as  at  that 
tim.e  a  reform  was  going  on  in  almost  all  the  armies. 
He  afterwards  travelled  for  military  purposes  through 
Germany.  His  work  entitled  "  Journal  d'un  Voyage 
en  AUemagne,  fait  en  1773,  Ouvrage  Posthume  de 
Gulbert,  public  par  sa  Veuve,  et  precede  d'une  No- 
tice Historique  sur  la  Vie  de  I'Auteur,  par  Toulon- 
geon,  avec  Figures"  was  but  a  mere  sketch  for  the 
author's  use,  but  is  interesting  for  its  descriptions 
and  anecdotes  of  celebrated  men,  especially  of  Fre- 
derick II.,  whose  great  character  Guibert  passion- 
ately admired.  His  tragedies  have  not  retained  their 
place  upon  the  stage. 

In  1779  appeared  his  "Defense  du  Systeme  de 
Guerre  Moderne."  In  1786  he  became  a  member-of 
the  French  Academy.  In  1787  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated eulogy  on  Frederic  II.,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  ever  raised  to  the  memory  of  that 
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great  kinp.  Guibert's  Eulogies,  among  which  are 
one  upon  Thomas  and  another  upon  L'Espinasse,  are 
among  his  most  finished  works.  Vigour,  fancy,  clear- 
ness, and  a  certain  artlessness,  engage  the  reader, 
and  cause  him  to  excuse  many  instances  of  negli- 
gence. Guibert  was  a  field-marshal  and  member  of 
the  council  of  war — an  office  which  gave  him  much 
trouble.  He  died  in  1790,  and  was  distinguished 
through  life  for  ambition  and  for  activity  of 
spirit. 

GUICCIARDINI,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  his- 
torian, was  born  March  6,  1482,  at  Florence,  where 
his  family  was  of  distinguished  rank.  He  obtained 
so  great  a  reputation  as  a  jurist  that  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  law,  and  al- 
though he  had  not  yet  reached  the  lawful  age  .was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  of  Spain.  When  Florence  had  lost  her 
liberty  through  the  usurpation  of  the  Medici,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  that  family,  which  soon  availed 
themselves  of  his  talents.  He  was  invited  by  Leo 
X.  to  his  court,  and  entrusted  with  the  government 
of  Modena  and  Reggio.  This  office  he  discharged 
also  under  Adrian  VI.  to  the  general  satisfaction  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  Clement  VII.  ascended  the 
papal  chair,  Guicciardini  was  sent  as  luogotenente 
of  the  pope  to  Romagna,  then  torn  by  the  factions 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  and  infested  by  robbers, 
where,  by  a  severe  and  upright  administration  of 
justice,  he  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity. 
He  also  contributed  here  in  other  ways  to  the  public 
good,  by  constructing  roads,  by  erecting  public  build- 
ings, and  by  founding  useful  institutions.  Having 
been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  pope,  he 
defended  Parma  with  great  valour  when  besieged 
by  the  French. 

At  a  later  period,  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  de 
Medici,  Guicciardini  was  invited  by  the  Florentines 
to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the  famous  bande 
noir,  but  the  pope  still  claimed  his  services  for  a 
time.  Having  quelled  an  insurrection  in  Bologna, 
he  returned,  in  spite  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of 
the  holy  father,  to  his  native  city,  where,  in  1534, 
he  began  his  great  work  on  the  history  of  Italy, 
which  has  since  been  repeatedly  published,  and  has 
obtained  for  him.  great  reputation.  It  extends  from 
1490  to  1534.  In  his  retirement  he  was  not  without 
influence  on  state  affairs,  and  his  counsels  often 
restrained  the  prodigality  and  the  ambition  of  Ales- 
sandro  de  Medici,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly, 
as  did  likewise  Charles  V.,  whose  interests  he  had 
promoted  in  his  negotiations  at  Naples,  and  who, 
when  his  courtiers  once  complained  that  he  preferred 
the  Florentines  to  them,  answered,  "  I  can  make  a 
hundred  Spanish  grandees  in  a  minute,  but  I  cannot 
make  one  Guicciardini  in  a  hundred  years." 

When  Alessandro  de  Medici  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  relations,  and  the  Florentines  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cardinal  Cibo  wished  to  restore  the  repub- 
lican constitution,  Guicciardini  opposed  it  with  all 
his  power,  and  maintained  that  to  preserve  the  state 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  foreigners  or  of  factions 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  ought  to  be 
retained.  His  eloquence  and  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments triumphed,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici  was  pro- 
claimed grand  duke  of  Florence.  Guicciardini  died 
in  1540,  and,  according  to  his  own  directions,  was 
buried  without  pomp  in  the  church  of  Santa  Felicita 
in  Florence. 
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GUIDO,  RENI,  the  most  charming  and  graceful 
painter  whom  Italy  ever  produced.  His  family  name 
was  Reni,  but  he  is  always  called  Guide  ;  in  fact, 
many  of  the  old  masters  are  best  known  by  their 
Christian  names.  He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1575. 
His  father,  Samuel  Reni,  an  excellent  musician,  at 
first  intended  that  his  son  should  devote  himself  to 
music,  for  which  he  showed  some  talent ;  but  he 
soon  discovered  in  the  boy  a  greater  genius  for 
painting,  and  had  him  instructed  by  the  Dutch 
artist  Dionysius  Calvaert,  who  was  then  in  high 
repute  at  Bologna.  In  this  celebrated  school  Guido 
is  said  to  have  studied  chiefly  the  works  of  Albert 
Durer.  This  becomes  probable  if  we  consider  some 
of  his  earlier  works,  in  which,  particularly  in  the 
drapery,  occasional  resemblance  may  be  traced  to 
the  style  of  Albert  Durer.  In  the  mean  time  the 
school  of  the  Caracci  at  Bologna,  on  account  of  its 
novelty  and  superior  taste,  began  to  eclipse  the  for- 
mer, and  Guido  joined  it  in  his  twentieth  year. 

Guido's  desire  to  behold  the  treasures  of  art  in 
Rome  induced  him  to  visit  that  city  with  two  of  his 
fellow  students,  Domenichino  and  Albani.  There 
he  saw  some  of  the  paintings  of  Caravaggio,  who 
was  greatly  admired  for  his  powerful  and  expressive 
(thoucrh  often  coarse  and  low)  manner,  which  Guido 
imitated.  His  reputation  soon  spread, and  Cardinal 
Borghese  employed  him  to  paint  a  crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  for  the  church  Del  Tre  Fontane.  The 
powerful  manner  of  this  picture,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  period,  which  Guido  did  not  however 
long  retain,  increased  his  fame;  and  when  at  the 
cardinal's  request  he  completed  the  Aurora,  so 
beautifully  engraved  by  Morghen,  the  admiration 
was  universal.  Paul  V.  at  that  time  employed  hira 
to  embellish  a  chapel  on  Monte  Cavallo,  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Guido  accom- 
plished this  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and 
was  next  entrusted  with  the  painting  of  another 
chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  These  works  were 
followed  by  so  many  orders  that  he  was  unable  to 
execute  them  all.  To  this  period  his  Fortuna,  and 
the  Portraits  of  Sixtus  V.  and  Cardinal  Spada  may 
be  assigned. 

Guido's  paintings  are  generally  considered  as  be- 
longing to  three  different  manners  and  periods. 
The  first  comprises  those  pictures  which  resemble 
the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  and  particularly  that  of 
Caravaggio.  Deep  shades,  narrow  and  powerful 
lights,  strong  colouring,  in  short,  an  eftbrt  after 
great  effect,  distinguish  his  works  of  this  first  pe- 
riod. The  second  manner  is  completely  opposed  to 
the  first,  and  was  adopted  by  Guido  himself  as  a 
contrast  to  the  works  of  Caravaggio,  with  whom  he 
was  in  constant  controversy.  Its  principal  features 
are  light  colouring,  little  shade,  an  agreeable,  though 
often  superficial,  treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  quite 
pecuhar  to  Guido.  His  Aurora  forms  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  style  of  his  paintings. 
A  third  period  commences  at  the  time  when  Guido 
worked  with  too  much  haste  to  finish  his  pieces,  and 
was  more  intent  upon  the  profits  of  his  labour  than 
upon  his  fame.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  a  green- 
ish gray,  and  altogether  unnatural  colouring,  and 
by  a  general  carelessness  and  weakness.  This  last 
manner  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  large  stand- 
ard, with  the  patron  saint  of  Bologna,  and  more  or 
less  in  a  number  of  other  paintings  of  that  period. 

During   the   government  of   Pope  Urban  VIII. 
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Guido quarrelled  withhis  treasurer, Cardinal  Spinola, 
respecting  the  price  of  a  i)icture,  and  returned  to 
Bologna.  There  he  had  ah-eady  executed  his  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  for  the  house  of  Zampiere,  and  the 
Murder  of  the  Innocents  for  the  Dominican  church, 
and  waa  on  the  point  of  embellishing  the  cliapel  of 
the  saint  with  his  pictures  when  he  was  called  back 
to  Rome,  loaded  with  honours,  and  received  by  the 
po"e  himself  in  the  most  gracious  manner  ;  but  he 
soon  experienced  new  difficulties,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Naples.  Believing  himself  un- 
safe at  this  place  on  account  of  the  hatred  of  the 
Neapolitan  artists  against  foreign  painters,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  his  native  city,  never  to  quit  it 
again.  At  Bologna  he  finished  the  chapel  above 
mentioned,  painted  two  beautiful  pictures  for  the 
church  Dei  Mendicanti,  an  Ascension  of  Mary  for 
Genoa,  and  a  number  of  others  for  his  native  city 
and  other  places,  particularly  for  Rome. 

While  in  Rome  Guido  had  established  a  school. 
In  Bologna  the  number  of  his  pupils  amounted  to 
200.  He  now  worked  mostly  in  haste,  accustomed 
himself  to  an  unfinished  affected  style,  became  neg- 
ligent, had  many  things  executed  by  his  pupils, 
and  sold  them,  after  having  re-touched  them,  as  his 
own  works ;  and  all  this  merely  to  satisfy  his  unfor- 
tunate passion  for  gambling.  He  often  sold  his 
paintings  at  any  price,  and  became  involved  in  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  which  were  the  cause  of  his 
death  in  1642. 

If  we  analyze  Guido's  productions  we  find  his 
drawing  not  always  correct,  rarely  powerful  and 
grand;  his  attitudes  without  mucli  selection,  some- 
times not  even  natural ;  yet  his  drawing  has  a  grace 
peculiar  to  him,  a  loveliness  consisting  rather  in  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  than  in  the  e.vecution  of  the 
parts.  This  grace  and  loveliness  are  often  to  be 
found  only  in  his  heads.  His  ideas  are  generally 
common,  the  distribution  of  the  whole  rarely  good  ; 
hence  his  large  works  have  not  a  pleasing  effect,  and 
are  not  so  much  valued  as  his  smaller  works,  parti- 
cularly his  half-lengths,  of  which  he  painted  a  great 
number.  The  disposition  of  his  drapery  is  generally 
easy  and  beautiful,  but  often  not  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  piece  and  with  the  nature  of  the  substance 
which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  An  elevated,  va- 
ried, distinct  expression  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
his  works.  For  this  reason  he  rarely  succeeded  in 
adult  male  figures,  in  which  power  and  firmness  are 
to  be  represented.  The  best  are  from  his  early  pe- 
riod. But  Guido's  element  was  the  representing  of 
youthful,  and  particularly  female  figures.  In  them 
he  manifested  his  fine  instinct  for  the  delicate, 
graceful,  charming,  tender,  and  lovely.  This  is  shown 
particularly  in  his  eyes  turned  towards  heaven  in  his 
Madonnas  and  Magdalens.  His  colouring  is  rarely 
true,  often  falls  into  yellowish,  greenish,  and  silver 
gray,  yet  is  generally  agreeable,  and  proves  the  very 
great  ease  and  power  with  which  he  managed  his 
pencil,  which,  however,  often  degenerates  into  man- 
nerism. Guido  not  only  worked  in  relievo,  but  also 
executed  some  statues,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
etchings  with  his  own  hand,  which  exhibit  ease  and 
delicacy  and  are  much  esteemed.  It  might  almost 
be  said,  that  his  drawing  in  these  engravings  is 
more  correct  and  noble  than  even  in  his  paintings. 
Among  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  remained  more 
or  less  faithful  to  his  style  are  distinguished,  Guido 
Congiagi,   Simone   Contaiini    Pesarese,    Francesco 
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Ricchi,  Andr.  Streni,  GioTanni  Sementi,  and  G.  Bat. 
Bolognini. 

GUIGNES,  JOSEPH  DE.— This  celebrated  ori- 
entalist was  born  at  Pontoise  in  1721.  He  was  ap- 
pointed royal  interpreter  in  1745,  and  in  1753  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  belles-lettres. 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  characters  ;  and  comparing  them  with  those 
of  the  ancient  languages,  he  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered that  they  were  a  kind  of  monograms  formed 
from  three  Phoenician  letters,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  China  must  have  been  peopled  l)y  an 
Egyptian  colony.  The  "Journal  de  Savans"  and 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy"  he  enriched  dur- 
ing the  space  of  thirty-five  years  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  contributions,  which  display  profound  learn- 
ing, great  sagacity,  and  many  new  views.  At  the 
age  of  near  eighty  he  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
Revolution;  but  even  in  this  situation  he  retained 
his  equanimity,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  inde- 
pendence, which  would  not  allow  him  to  receive 
support  from  any  one.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1800. 
Among  his  numerous  works  the  first  place  belongs 
to  his  "  Histoire  Gencrale  des  Huns,  des  Turcs,  des 
Mogols,  et  des  autres  Tartares  Occidentaux."  In 
this  work,  the  materials  for  which  he  had  drawn 
from  valuable,  and  in  part  untouched,  stores  of 
eastern  knowledge,  to  which  he  had  gained  access 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  languages,  much  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  Caliphates,  of  the 
Crusades,  and  generally  of  the  eastern  nations.  As 
regards  industry  he  has  given  us  no  cause  to  com- 
plain, but  we  often  feel  the  want  of  a  careful  style 
and  a  just  discrimination.  The  language  frequently 
shows  marks  of  neglect.  A  better  taste  would  ha\-e 
given  a  more  powerful  translation  of  the  peculiar 
oriental  expressions.  He  needed  a  more  philoso- 
phic mind  to  understand  fully  the  poetry  of  the 
east,  to  lay  open  the  causes  of  events,  to  point  out 
the  most  striking  circumstances  which  he  has  often 
slightly  passed  over.  De  Guignes,  like  Herbelot, 
drew  from  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  and  like 
him  often  falls  into  repetitions  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictions. His  "  Memoire  dans  lequel  on  Prouve 
que  les  Chinois  sont  une  Colonic  Egyptienne"  is  of 
great  value.  Translations  of  the  "  Chou  King" 
(by  Father  Gaubil),  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Chinese,  and  of  the  "  Military  Art  among  the  Chi- 
nese," were  revised  and  published  by  De  Guignes. 
His  son  Christian,  born  in  1759,  was  likewise  skilled 
in  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  and  wrote 
several  dissertations  upon  them.  His  "  Chinese 
Dictionary,"  with  the  definitions  in  French  and 
Latin,  is  a  masterpiece  of  typographyj  and  is  gene- 
rally esteemed. 

GUILLIM,  JOHN,  an  English  heraldic  writer 
and  antiquary,  who  was  born  in  1565.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  in  1617  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Heralds'  College.  He  died  in  1621  after 
having  written  several  heraldic  works,  of  wiiich  the 
best  known  is  entitled  "  A  Display  of  Heraldry." 

GUISCHARD,  CHARLES  GOITLIEB,  an  able 
writer  on  military  tactics,  was  a  native  of  Magde- 
burgh.  After  studying  at  the  universities  of  Halle, 
Marburgh,  and  Leyden,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Holland,  and  while  thus  employed  found  leisure 
to  prepare  materials  for  his  "  Memoires  Militaires 
sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,"  which  appeared  in 
1757,  and  met  with  great  approbation.     The  same 
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year  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  allied  army, 
and  acquired  the  esteem  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  recommended  him  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
A  dispute  having  once  arisen  between  them  respect- 
ing the  name  of  the  commander  of  Cresar's  tenth 
legion,  in  which  Guischard  proved  to  be  right, 
Frederic  gave  him  the  name  of  this  commander 
(Quintus  Icilius),  by  which  he  was  afterwards  fre- 
quently called.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Me'moires  Critiques  et  His- 
toriques  sur  Plusieurs  Points  d'  Antiquite  Militaire," 
upon  which  work  Gibbon  bestows  very  high  enco- 
miums.    Guischard  died  in  1775. 

GUISE,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Roman  family 
in  France,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  We 
may  commence  with  Claude  de  Guise,  fifth  son  of 
Rene  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  born  in  1496,  esta- 
blished himself  in  France  and  married  Antoinette  de 
Bourbon  in  1513.  His  valour,  his  enterprising  spirit, 
and  his  other  noble  qualities,  obtained  for  him  great 
consideration,  and  enabled  him  to  become  the  founder 
of  one  of  the  first  houses  in  France.  In  1527,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  him  honour,  his  county  of  Guise 
was  changed  to  a  duchy,  and  made  a  peerage.  At 
his  death  in  1550  he  left  six  sons  and  five  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  married  James  V.  king  of  Scot- 
land. The  splendour  of  the  house  was  now  princi- 
])ally  supported  by  the  eldest  son,  (Guise  Francis, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  born  in  1519,  and  called  La  Bala- 
fre  (the  scarred)  from  a  wound  which  he  received 
in  1545  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  which  left  a 
permanent  scar  on  his  face.  He  showed  distin- 
guished courage  in  1553  at  Metz,  which  he  defended 
with  success  against  Charles  V.  although  the  empe- 
ror had  sworn  that  he  would  rather  perish  than  re- 
treat without  having  eflfected  his  object. 

In  the  battle  of  Renti,  which  occurred  August  13, 
1554,  he  displayed  remarkable  intrepidity.  He  also 
fought  with  success  in  Flanders  and  in  Italy,  and 
was  named  Heutenant-general  of  all  the  royal  troops. 
The  star  of  France  began  again  to  shine  as  soon  as 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  In  eight 
days  Calais  was  taken,  with  the  territory  belonging 
to  it,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  He  afterwards  con- 
quered Thionville  from  the  Spaniards,  and  proved 
that  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  whole  states  often 
depends  on  a  single  man.  Under  Henry  II.,  whose 
sister  he  had  married,  and  still  more  under  Francis 
II.,  he  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  The  conspi- 
racy of  Amboise,  which  the  Protestants  had  entered 
into  for  his  destruction,  produced  an  entirely  oppo- 
site effect.  The  parliament  gave  him  the  title  of 
saviour  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
his  power  began  to  decline.  Then  grew  up  the  fac- 
tions of  Conde  and  Guise.  On  the  side  of  the  lat- 
ter stood  the  constable  of  Montmorency  and  mar- 
shal de  St.  Andre  ;  on  the  side  of  the  former  were 
the  Protestants  and  Coligny.  The  duke  of  Guise, 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Protestants, 
determined  to  pursue  them  sword  in  hand.  After 
having  passed  the  borders  of  Champagne  at  Bassi, 
March  1,  1562,  he  found  the  Calvinists  singing  the 
psalms  of  Marot  in  a  barn.  His  party  insulted  them; 
they  came  to  blows,  and  nearly  sixty  of  these 
unhappy  victims  of  bigotry  were  killed,  and  200 
wounded.  This  unexpected  event  lighted  the  flame 
of  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  duke 
of  Guise  took  Rouen   and    Bourges,    and  won  the 
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battle  of  Dreux,  December  19,  1562.  On  the  evening 
after  this  victory  he  remained  with  entire  confidence 
in  the  same  tent  with  his  prisoner,  the  prince  of 
Conde',  shared  his  bed  with  him,  and  slept  quietly 
by  the  side  of  his  rival,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  rela- 
tion and  a  friend.  At  that  time  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.  He  was  preparing 
for  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  central  point  of  the 
Protestant  party,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot 
fired  by  Poltrot  de  Mercy,  a  Huguenot  nobleman, 
February  24,  1563. 

GUISE,  HENRY,  duke  of  Lorraine,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  1550.  He  displayed  his 
courage  for  the  first  time  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac  in 
1569.  His  prepossessing  appearance  made  him  a 
general  favourite.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  imder  the  pretence  of  defending  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  advised  the  cruel  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. From  motives  of  personal  revenge  he  took 
upon  himself  the  assassination  of  Coligny,  whom  he 
called  the  murderer  of  his  father.  In  1576  was  form- 
ed the  league,  first  projected  by  his  uncle,  the  car- 
dinal of  Lorraine.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed 
to  the  most  zealous  citizens  of  Paris  to  join  in  a 
league,  which  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  defence 
of  religion,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
state,  but  in  reality  tended  to  the  oppression  both 
of  the  king  and  the  nation. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  who  wished  to  raise  himself 
upon  the  ruins  of  France,  inflamed  the  seditious, 
obtained  several  victories  over  the  Calvinists,  and 
soon  saw  himself  in  a  situation  to  prescribe  laws  to 
his  prince.  He  obliged  Henry  III.  to  annul  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Huguenots,  and  carried  so  far  his 
imperious  demands  that  the  king  at  last  forbade 
him  to  come  to  Paris.  Nevertheless,  he  appeared 
there  in  1588,  and  obhged  the  king  to  leave  the  city 
and  conclude  a  treaty  with  him.  Flushed  by  this 
triumph,  he  became  imprudent,  and  clearly  showed 
that  he  aimed  at  the  highest  power.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  the  estates  were  assembled  at 
Blois.  The  king,  informed  of  the  ambitious  plans 
of  the  duke,  took  counsel  with  his  confidants,  D'Au- 
mont,  Rambouillet,  and  Beauvais  Nangis,  and  all 
three  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
him  to  a  regular  trial,  but  that  he  must  be  privately 
despatched,  and  that  this  measure  would  be  justified 
by  his  open  treason.  The  brave  Crillon  refused  to 
take  upon  himself  the  execution  of  this  plan.  It 
was  therefore  entrusted  to  Lognac,  first  chamber- 
Iain  of  the  king,  and  captain  of  forty-five  Gascon 
noblemen  of  the  new  royal  guard.  He  selected 
nine  of  the  most  resolute,  and  concealed  them  in  the 
king's  cabinet.  The  duke  had  indeed  been  warned, 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal  advised  him  to  go  to 
Paris  ;  but  U])on  the  advice  of  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  who  represented  to  him  that  his  friends 
would  lose  courage  if  he  left  Blois  at  so  favourable 
a  moment,  he  resolved  to  await  the  worst.  On  the 
following  day,  December  23, 1588, hewentto  the  king, 
and  was  somewhat  concerned  at  seeing  the  guards 
strengthened.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  first 
hall  the  doors  were  shut.  He  preserved,  however, 
a  calm  exterior,  and  saluted  the  bystanders  as  usual. 
But  when  about  to  enter  the  cabinet  he  was  stabbed 
with  several  daggers,  and  before  he  could  draw  his 
sword  he  fell  dead,  exclaiming  "  God  have  mercy 
on  me."  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old.     On  the  following  day  the  cardinal 
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was  also  assassinated ;  but,  far  from  extinguishing  the 
fire  of  civil  war,  this  double  murder  only  increased 
the  hatred  of  the  Catholics  against  the  king.  The 
high-minded  Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV.)  said, 
upon  hearing  of  the  deed,  "  Had  Guise  fallen  into 
my  hands,  I  would  have  treated  him  very  differently. 
Why,"  added  he,  "  did  he  not  join  with  me  ?  We 
would  have  conquered,  together,  all  Italy." 

GUNDULPH. — This  distinguished  Enghsh  eccle- 
siastic flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was 
one  of  the  warrior  bishops  so  frequently  seen  about 
that  period,  and  devoted  himself  as  much  to  mili- 
tary as  to  sacerdotal  affairs.  Gundulph  was  an  ex- 
cellent architect,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Ro- 
chester Castle  still  remains  an  enduring  monument 
of  his  skill  and  ingenuity.  We  mention  this  inter- 
esting remain  of  the  olden  time  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  metropolis,  and  the  facility  that  steam  navigation 
affords  of  reaching  its  site  in  a  few  hours.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect  edifices  of  the  pe- 
riod in  the  kingdom,  and  the  bishop  survived  its 
erection  but  a  short  time,  as  he  died  in  1108. 

GUSTAVUS  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  This  distin- 
guished monarch,  known  under  the  nameof  Gustavus 
Vasa,  was  born  in  1490.  He  was  one  of  those  great 
men  whom  nature  so  seldom  produces,  and  who  appear 
to  have  been  endowed  by  her  with  every  quality  be- 
coming a  sovereign.  His  handsome  person  and  no- 
ble countenance  prepossessed  all  in  his  favour.  His 
artless  eloquence  was  irresistible  ;  his  conceptions 
were  bold,  but  his  indomitible  spirit  brought  them 
to  a  happy  issue.  He  was  intrepid,  and  yet  prudent, 
full  of  courtesy  in  a  rude  age,  and  as  virtuous  as  the 
leader  of  a  party  can  be.  When  the  tyrant  Chris- 
tian II.  of  Denmark  sought  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  resolved  to  save 
his  country  from  oppression  ;  but  the  execution  of  his 
plans  was  interrupted,  as  Christian  seized  his  person 
and  kept  him  prisoner  in  Copenhagen  as  a  hostage, 
with  six  other  distinguished  Swedes.  When  at  last 
in  1519  he  heard  of  the  success  of  Christian,  who  had 
nearly  completed  the  subjection  of  Sweden,  he  re- 
solved, while  yet  in  prison,  that  he  would  deliver  his 
country.  He  fled  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  went 
more  than  fifty  miles  the  first  day  through  an  un- 
known country.  In  Flensborg  he  met  with  some 
cattle-drivers  from  Jutland  ;  to  conceal  himself  more 
securely  he  took  service  with  them,  and  arrived  hap- 
pily at  Lubeck.  Here  he  was  indeed  recognised, 
but  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  senate, 
who  even  promised  to  support  him  in  his  plans, 
which  he  no  longer  concealed.  He  then  embarked 
and  landed  at  Calmar.  The  garrison,  to  whom  he 
made  himself  known,  refused  to  take  the  part  of  a 
fugitive. 

Proscribed  by  Christian,  pursued  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  tjTant,  rejected  both  by  friends  and  relations, 
Gustavus  turned  his  steps  towards  Dalecarlia  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  province. 
Having  escaped  with  difficulty  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  him,  he  was  well  received  by  a  priest  who 
aided  him  with  his  influence,  money,  and  counsel. 
After  he  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  festival  at  which  the  pea- 
sants of  the  canton  assembled,  and  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them.  His  noble  and  confident  air,  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  general  hatred  against  Christian, 
who  had  marked  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  by  a 
cruel  massacre  at  Stockholm, — all  lent  an  irresistible 
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power  to  his  words.  The  people  rushed  to  arms  ;  the 
castle  of  the  governor  was  stormed,  and,  emboldened 
by  this  success,  the  Dalecarlians  flocked  together  im- 
der  the  banners  of  the  conqueror.  From  this  moment 
Gustavus  entered  upon  a  career  of  victory.  At  the 
head  of  a  self-raised  army  he  advanced  rapidly,  and 
completed  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy. 

In  1521  the  estates  gave  Gustavus  the  title  of  admi- 
nistrator. In  1523  they  proclaimed  him  king.  Upon 
receiving  this  honour  he  appeared  to  yield  with  re- 
gret to  the  wishes  of  the  nation ;  but  he  deferred  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  that  he  might  not  be 
obliged  to  swear  to  uphold  the  Catholic  religion  and 
the  rights  of  the  clergy.  He  felt  that  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  required  an  amelioration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  he  felt  too  that  this  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  a  total  reform.  His  chancellor,  Larz  An- 
derson, advised  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  to  attain  his  object.  Gustavus  was  pleased 
with  this  bold  plan,  and  executed  it  more  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  policy  than  of  his  power.  While  he 
secretly  favoured  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion, he  divided  the  vacant  ecclesiastical  dignities 
among  his  favourites  ;  and,  under  pretence  of  light- 
ening the  burdens  of  the  people,  he  laid  upon  the 
clergy  the  charge  of  supporting  his  army.  Soon 
after  he  dared  to  do  still  more :  in  152/  he  requested 
and  obtained  from  the  estates  the  abolition  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  bishops.  In  the  mean  while  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  were  rapidly  spreading.  Gustavus 
anticipated  all  seditious  movements,  or  suppressed 
them.  He  held  the  malcontents  under  restraint ; 
he  flattered  the  ambitious,  he  gained  the  weak,  and 
at  last  openly  embraced  the  faith  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  subjects  already  professed. 

In  1530  a  national  council  adopted  the  confession 
of  Augsburg  for  their  creed.  Gustavus  after  having, 
as  he  said,  thus  conquered  his  kingdom  a  second 
time,  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  secure  it  to 
his  children.  The  estates  granted  this  request  also, 
and  in  1542  abdicated  their  right  of  election,  and  es- 
tablished hereditary  succession.  Although  Sweden 
was  a  very  limited  monarchy,  Gustavus  exercised  an 
almost  unlimited  power ;  but  this  was  allowed  him, 
as  he  only  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and 
he  never  violated  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  He 
perfected  the  legislation,  formed  the  character  of  the 
nation,  softened  manners,  encouraged  industry  and 
learning,  and  extended  commerce.  After  a  glorious 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  died  in  1560,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

GUSTAVUS  II.,  ADOLPHUS,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Sweden,  was  a  son  of  Charles  IX.  and  a 
grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm in  1594,  and  received  a  most  careful  education. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  army,  and  at  si.x- 
teen  directed  all  affairs,  appeared  in  the  state  council 
and  at  the  head  of  the  army,  obeyed  as  a  soldier,  ne- 
gotiated as  a  minister,  and  commanded  under  the  king. 
I  n  1 6 1 1 ,  after  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  the  estates  gave 
the  throne  to  the  young  prince  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  without  regard  to  the  law  declared  him  of  age  ; 
for  they  saw  that  only  the  most  energetic  measures 
could  save  the  kingdom  from  subjection,  and  that  a 
regency  would  infallibly  cause  its  ruin.  The  pene- 
trating eye  of  Gustavus  saw  in  Axel  Oxenstiern,  the 
youngest  of  the  counsellors  of  state,  the  great  states- 
man whose  advice  he  might  follow  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous situations.  He  imited  him  to  himself  bv  the 
3  K 
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bands  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  But  Den- 
mark, Poland,  and  Russia,  were  at  war  with  Sweden, 
and  Gnstavus,  unable  to  cope  at  once  with  three  such 
powerftd  adversaries,  engaged  at  the  peace  of  Knared 
in  1613  to  pay  Denmark  1,000,000  dollars,  but  re- 
ceived back  all  that  had  been  conquered  from  Swe- 
den. After  a  successful  campaign,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  his  military  talent  was 
formed  by  James  de  la  Cardie,  Russia  was  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  Baltic  by  the  j)eace  of  Stolbowa. 
But  Poland,  although  no  more  successful  againsthim, 
would  only  consent  to  a  truce  for  six  years,  which  he 
accepted,  partly  because  it  afforded  him  opportunity 
to  undertake  something  decisive  against  Austria, 
whose  head,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  was  striving 
by  all  means  to  increase  his  power,  and  was  likewise 
an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Protestants.  The  in- 
tention of  the  emperor  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Baltic,  and  to  prejiare  an  attack  upon  Sweden,  did 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  a  still  more  powerful  in- 
ducement to  opjiose  the  progress  of  his  arms,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  found  in  the  war  ])etween  the  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Protestants,  which  endangered  at  once 
the  freedom  of  Germany  and  the  whole  Protestant 
chiu-ch.  Gustavus,  who  was  truly  devoted  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  determined  to  deliver  both.  After 
e.\])laining  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  a  powerful 
speech  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  he  presented  to 
them,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  daughter  Christina 
as  his  heiress,  with  the  presentiment  that  he  should 
never  again  see  his  covmtry,  and  entrusted  the  regency 
to  a  chosen  council,  excluding  his  wife,  whom  how- 
ever he  tenderly  loved.  He  then  invaded  Germany 
in  1630,  and  landed  with  13,000  men  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania.  AVhat  difficulties  opposed  him  on  the 
part  of  those  very  princes  for  whose  sake  he  had  come, 
— how  his  wisdom,  generosity,  and  perseverance  tri- 
umphed over  inconstancy,  mistrust,  and  weakness, — 
what  deeds  of  heroism  he  performed  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  how  he  fell,  an  unconquered  and  un- 
sullied general,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  Nov.  6,  1632, 
is  the  province  of  general  history  to  recount.  The 
circumstances  immediately  attending  his  death  have 
long  been  related  in  various  and  contradictory  ways  ; 
but  we  now  know,  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  who 
was  wounded  at  his  side,  that  he  was  killed  on  the 
spot  by  an  Austrian  ball.  The  king's  bulf  coat  was 
carried  to  Vienna,  where  it  is  still  kept  ,■  but  Bernhard 
Von  Weimar  carried  the  body  to  Weissenfels  to  give 
it  to  the  queen.  There  the  heart  was  buried  and  re- 
mained in  the  land  for  which  it  bled. 

GUSTAVUS  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  born  in  1746, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  who  was  chosen  to  succeed  to  the 
Swedish  throne  in  1743,  and  of  Ulrica  Louisa, 
sister  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.  Count  Tessin,  to 
whose  care  the  prince  was  entrusted  from  his  fifth 
year,  endeavoured  to  form  his  mind  and  character 
with  a  constant  view  to  his  future  destination,  and 
was  especially  anxious  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the 
youth,  and  to  inspire  him  with  respect  for  the  con- 
stitution of  Sweden.  His  successor.  Count  Scheffer, 
pursued  the  same  course;  but  the  ambition  of  the 
young  prince  was  not  eradicated.  His  docility  of 
disjK)sition,  affability  of  manners,  and  gentleness, 
concealed  an  ardent  thirst  for  power  and  action. 
Manly  exercises,  science  and  the  arts,  the  pleasures 
of  society,  and  displays  of  splendour  united  with 
taste,    appeared    to    be  his    favourite   occupations. 


Sweden  was  tlien  distracted  by  factions,  especially 
those  of  the  caps  and  liats,  by  which  names  tlie 
partisans  of  Russia  and  France  were  distinguished. 
Both  j)arties,  however,  were  imited  in  their  efforts 
to  weaken  the  royal  power  as  much  as  possible. 
'J'he  father  of  Gustavus,  a  wise  and  benevolent 
prince,  had  found  his  situation  quite  perplexing. 
Gustavus  himself  encountered,  with  great  boldness 
and  art,  the  difficulties  which  met  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  after  his  father's  death,  February 
12,  1771.  He  established  the  order  of  Vasa  to  gain 
over  some  enterprising  officers  of  the  army,  and  a 
party  was  formed  principally  consisting  of  young 
officers  devoted  to  him.  Emissaries  were  sent  to 
gain  over  the  troo])s  stationed  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Some  influential  individuals,  among 
whom  were  the  counts  Hermanson  and  Scheffer, 
had  also  joined  the  royal  party.  A  new  plan  was 
devised  and  the  parts  so  distributed  that  the  king's 
brothers  were  to  begin  the  revolution  in  the  country, 
while  the  king  himself  should  commence  operations 
in  the  ca]iital.  Agreeably  to  this  ])lan  the  com- 
mandant of  Christianstadt,  Captain  Hellichius,  one 
of  the  truest  and  boldest  adherents  of  the  king, 
August  12,  1772,  caused  the  city  gates  to  be  shut, 
and  all  the  entrances  to  be  guarded,  and  published 
a  manifesto  against  the  states  general.  Prince 
Charles  then  appeared  before  Christianstadt,  and 
commenced  a  pretended  siege,  wherein  no  one  was 
injured.  The  king  in  the  mean  time  played  his  part 
so  perfectly  as  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  the 
secret  committee  of  the  states.  The  committee  or- 
dered patrols  of  the  citizens  in  the  capital,  which  the 
king  always  attended,  and  by  his  insinuating  address 
gained  over  to  his  cause  the  principal  part  of  the 
soldiery  and  many  of  the  officers. 

While  he  was  thus  preparing  for  the  decisiA'c 
moment,  he  appeared  serene  and  composed ;  and 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  accomplishment  of  the 
project  he  held  a  splendid  court,  which  he  enlivened 
by  his  affability  and  gaiety.  On  the  following  day, 
August  19,  1772,  after  taking  a  ride,  the  king  went 
to  the  council  of  the  estates  at  the  castle,  where  for 
the  first  time  he  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with 
some  of  the  counsellors.  He  then  went  to  the  ar- 
senal on  horseback,  where  he  exercised  the  guard. 
In  the  mean  time  the  officers,  upon  whom  he  thought 
he  could  depend,  assembled,  in  consequence  of  a 
secret  order  to  that  effect,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  castle,  where  at  that  time  they  were  changing 
guard,  so  that  those  who  were  retiring  and  those 
who  were  mounting  guard  met.  With  the  entrance 
of  the  king  into  the  castle  the  revolution  began.  The 
king  then  collected  the  officers  about  him  in  the 
guard  room,  unfolded  to  them  his  plan,  and  de- 
manded their  support.  Most  of  them  were  young 
men,  and  were  immediately  gained  over  by  the 
thought  of  delivering  their  country.  Three  older 
officers,  who  refused,  had  their  swords  taken  from 
them  by  the  king.  The  rest  swore  fidelity  to  his 
cause.  The  king's  address  to  the  soldiers  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations.  He  then  set  a  guard 
over  the  entrances  to  the  hall  of  the  council,  and 
commanded  them  to  remain  quiet,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  arsenal,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  secured  the  adherence  of  the  regiments 
of  artillery.  A  public  proclamation  exhorted  the 
inhabitants  of  Stockholm  to  remain  tranquil,  and  to 
obey  no  orders  but  those  of  the   king.      Cannon 
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were  planted,  guards  distributed,  and  several  persons 
arrested  by  way  of  j)recaution. 

Thus  was  the  decisive  blow  struck  without  blood- 
shed, and  the  kinj^  returned  to  the  castle,  where  he 
received  the  con.irratulations  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table.  On  the  following 
day  the  magistrates  of  the  city  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  great  market-place  amid  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  But  it  was  necessary  for  the 
estates  also  to  approve  of  the  revolution  and  to  ac- 
cept the  new  constitution,  by  M'hich  the  royal  power 
M-as  enlarged,  not  so  much  at  the  expense  of  the 
estates  as  of  the  council.  The  next  day  they  were 
summoned  to  meet  at  the  castle,  where  they  fomid 
themselves  without  any  attendants.  The  court  of 
the  castle  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  cannon  were 
planted  before  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  a  cannonier 
stationed  at  each  piece  with  a  lighted  match.  The 
king  appeared  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  officers 
and  unusual  pomp — depicted,  in  a  forcible  manner, 
the  situation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  necessity  of  a 
reform, — declared  the  moderation  of  his  views,  and 
caused  the  new  constitution  to  be  read,  which  was 
immediately  approved  and  confirmed  by  subscription 
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of  his  kingdom  and  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
at  Reichenbach  inclined  him  to  peace,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  plain  of  Vt'erela^,  August  14,  170O. 
Untaught  by  the  warnings  of  adversity,  he  now  de- 
termined to  take  ])art  in  the  French  revolution  and 
to  restore  Louis  XVI.  to  his  throne.  He  wished  to 
unite  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.  For  this 
purpose  in  the  spring  of  1791  he  went  to  Spa  and 
Ai.x-la-Chapelle,  concluded  a  peace  with  Catherine, 
and  convened  a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Gefle  in 
January  1"9'2,  which  was  dissolved  in  four  weeks  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  king-.  Here  his  assassination 
was  agreed  upon.  The  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing, 
the  barons  Bielke  and  Pechlin,  Colonel  Lihehorn, 
and  many  others,  had  conspired  to  murder  him  and 
to  restore  the  old  aristocracy.  Ankarstroem,  who 
personally  hated  the  king,  begged  that  the  execution 
might  be  entrusted  to  him.  A  masquerade  at  Stock- 
holm, on  the  night  of  March  15,  1792,  was  chosen 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  ball  the  king  received  a  warning 
note,  but  he  went  at  about  eleven  o'clock  with  Count 
Essen,  stepped  into  a  box,  and,  as  all  was  quiet,  into 


and  oath.      Almost  all  the  public  officers  retained  j  the  hall.    Here  a  crowd  of  maskers  surrounded  him, 


their  stations,  those  persons  who  had  been  arrested 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  revolution  was  completed. 
The  king  now  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  his  country.  In  1783  he  went  through 
Germany  to  Italy,  to  use  the  baths  of  Pisa,  and  re- 
turned to  Sweden  the  following  year  through  France. 
During  his  absence  a  famine  had  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects ;  the  people  murmured,  the 
nobility  rose  against  the  king's  despotic  policy,  and 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  in  1786  rejected  almost 
all  his  propositions,  and  compelled  him  to  make  great 
sacrifices.  A  war  having  broke  out  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte  in  1787  Gusta-vus,  in  compliance  with 
former  treaties,  determined  to  attack  the  empress 
of  Russia,  who  had  promoted  the  dissensions  in 
Sweden.  War  was  declared  in  1788;  but  when 
the  king  attempted  to  commence  operations  by  an 
attack  on  Friedrichsham  he  was  deserted  by  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  who  refused  to  engage  in 
an  offensive  war. 

The  king  retired  to  Haga,  and  thence  to  Dalecar- 
lia,  in  search  of  recruits.  He  soon  collected  an 
army  of  determined  defenders  of  their  country,  and 
delivered  Gothenburg,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Danes.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  insurrection 
of  the  Finnish  army,  which  had  concluded  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Russians,  still  continued.  The  critical 
situation  of  the  kingdom  required  the  convocation 
of  the  estates.  To  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
nobility,  he  constituted  a  secret  committee,  of  which 
the  nobility  chose  twelve  members  from  their  own 
number,  and  each  of  the  estates,  n-ho  were  devoted 
to  the  king,  six.  The  nobility,  however,  continued 
their  opposition  to  the  king,  who,  being  encouraged 
by  the  other  estates  to  avail  himself  of  every  measure 
he  might  think  advisable,  finally  took  a  decisive 
step,  arrested  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  ex- 
acted the  adoption  of  the  new  act  of  union  and 
safety,  which  conferred  on  him  more  extensive 
powers. 

The  war  was  now  prosecuted  with  great  energy  and 
with  various  success.  Bloody  battles,  especially  by 
sea,  were  gained  and  lost ;  but  although  Gustavus  va- 
liantly opposed  superior  forces,  yet  the  desperate  state 


and  while  one  of  them  (Count  Horn)  struck  him  upon 
the  shoulder,  with  the  words  "  Good  night,  mask," 
the  king  was  mortally  wounded  by  Ankarstroem 
with  a  shot  in  the  back.  With  remarkable  presence 
of  mind  he  immediately  took  all  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  the  succession,  and  expired  March  29,  after 
ha\'ing  arranged  the  most  important  affairs  with  sere- 
nity, and  signed  an  order  for  proclaiming  his  son  king. 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  interesting  "  Correspond- 
ence and  Reminiscences,"  lately  published,  thus  de- 
scribes his  visit  to  this  unfortunate  monarch  : — 

"It  was  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1786,  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  presented  to  this  sovereign,  at  his 
country  palace  of  Droningholm.     I  was  received  in 
so  very  flattering  a  manner  that  the  French   ambas- 
sador could  not  conceal  the  chagrin  with  which  he 
witnessed  it.     But  the  circumstance  can  easilv  be 
accounted  for.    There  had  long  been  a  most  intimate 
connexion  between  Sweden  and  Scotland.    A  num- 
ber of  Scotch  regiments  had  served  with  great  eclat 
under  Gusta-vus  Adolphus  in  his  German  war;  and 
so  many  of  the  officers  of  those  corps  had  settled  in 
Sweden,  that  no  less  than  abort  sixty  of  the  nobility 
of  Sweden   were  of    Scottish   extraction.     Among 
these  the  king  remarked  that  there  were  not  less 
than  three  noble  famiUes  of  the  name  of  Sinclair; 
so  that  it  must  have  interested  him  much  to  have  a 
person  of  that  name  from  the  same  countr}-,  and 
who  was  also  a  mem.ber  of  the  British   House  of 
Commons,  presented  to  him.    He  was  likewise  glad 
to  learn  from    the  English  minister  (Sir  Thomas 
Wroughton),  that  I  supported  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  feelingly  adding,  '  That  he  was  not  fond 
of  those  who  were  perpetually  wrangling  with  their 
sovereign,  and  disturbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  a  country.'     The  royal  family  took  no  meal  in 
public  except  supper,   and  during  that  repast  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  send  for  the  foreign  minis- 
ters and  any  strangers  who  were  at  court.     On  the 
present  occasion  I  was  the  fourth  in  succession,  and 
was  desired  to  attend  before  the  Spanish  minister 
and  several  other  foreigners  of  distinction,  which 
was  considered  a  great  comjjliment,  and  was  proba- 
blv  owing  to  mv  political  rank  as  a  British  senator, 
3  K  2 
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After  these  audiences  were  over,  there  was  occasion- 
ally sinpting  and  some  instrumental  music.  The 
scene,  on  the  whole,  was  splendid  and  interesting. 
The  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  strangers  pre- 
sent were  afterwards  invited  to  sup  at  the  table  of 
the  countess  Piper,  where  the  entertainment  was 
sumptuous.  AVe  returned  about  two  o'clock  next 
morning  to  Stockholm,  after  spending  a  day  as  happy 
as  royal  splendour  and  luxury  could  make  it.  On 
our  return,  Monsieur  Trembley,  a  savant  from  Swit- 
zerland, remarked,  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
such  scenes  as  these  should  turn  the  heads  of  those 
M'ho  are  not  true  philosophers." 

"  Gustavus,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with  mo- 
narchs,  was  represented  in  diflerent  colours  by  his 
foes  and  his  friends.     His  enemies  dwelt  on  his  de- 
fects and  vices,  and  his  friends  on  those  accomphsh- 
ments  and  virtues  which  they  contended  he  possessed. 
By  blending  the  two  together,  and  taking  a  little 
from  both,  his  real  character  may  be  justly  estimated. 
His  enemies  accused  him  of  intemperance  in  drink- 
ing, in  which  he  occasionally  indulged  himself,  but 
he  was  not  an  habitual  drunkard.     They  ridiculed 
him  much  for  his  vanity,  in  particular  for  imitating, 
because  his  name  was  Gustavus,  his  renowned  an- 
cestors,   Gustavus   Vasa   and   Gustavus   Adolphus. 
This  was  certainly  a  laudable  ambition,  had  he  not 
extended  it  to  such  trifles  as  sitting  in  the  attitude  in 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  drawn  and  the  like 
minutiae.    The  next  charge  they  brought  against  him 
was  extravagance.    He  was  certainly  inclined  to  spend 
much  more  than  the  revenues  of  so  poor  a  kingdom 
as  Sweden  could  afford.    He  immersed  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  expenses, — some  useful,  like  those  at  Carls- 
crona ;    others  perfectly  unnecessary,  such   as   the 
building  of  the  most  elegant  though  not  the  largest 
opera-house   in   Europe.     This   edifice   cost   above 
150,000/.,  and  its  actors,  decorations,  &c.,  occasioned 
an  annual  expense  which  the  prudent  and  frugal 
Swedes  grudged  not  a  little.     He  likewise  kept  in 
his  stables  at  Stockholm  no  fewer  than  275  horses. 
In  short,  his  establishments  were  altogether  on  too 
great  a  scale  for  so  small  a  kingdom.     He  was  also 
accused  of  being  extremely  unguarded  and  imprudent 
in  his  speeches.     Being  much  disappointed  at  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  at  Paris,  and  attributing 
it  to  the  queen  of  France,  he  gave  her  additional 
umbrage  by  the  imprudent  remarks  he  made  respect- 
ing her.     *  *  *     In  the  last  place  he  was  very  apt 
to  be  hasty  in   the  plans  he  adopted.     The  diet  in 
1786  was  rashly  resolved  on  and  as  hastily  dissolved; 
and  the  speech  at  the  dissolution  was  so  extremely 
violent  that  the  king  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  soften  it  before  it  was  printed.     The  obnoxious 
passages,  however,  were  deeply  engraven  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  hearers  and  rendered  him  extremely 
unpopular.     On  the  other  hand,  as  his  friends  con- 
tended, the  king  always  showed  a  sincere  and  hearty 
desire  to  render  his  country  flourishing.  Every  useful 
attempt  of  a  public  nature  he  warmly  patronised.    He 
encouraged  learned  men  of  all  professions.    To  those 
who  conspicuously  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
literary  labours  he  gave  the  oflSces  they  were  entitled 
to  expect,  as  the  best  professorships  in  the  different 
universities  and  sometimes  the  order  of  Vasa,  as  in 
the  case  of  Thunberg,  who  had  been  in  Japan.     By 
his  attention  and  encouragement  he  also  reared  some 
tolerable  painters,  and  Sergle,  who   was  employed 
and  maintained  by  him,  was  an  excellent  statuary. 
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He  was  very  attentive,  as  every  wise  king  ought  to  be, 
to  preser\'e  his  naval  and  military  establishment  on 
the  best  possible  footing.  He  again  called  forth  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  Swedes,  which  had  sunk  very 
low  during  his  father's  reign,  and  his  fleet,  by  the 
exertions  and  abihties  of  that  excellent  constructor. 
Chapman,  became  extremely  formidable." 

GUTCH,  JOHN,  an  English  antiquary,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  in  which  university  he  long  held 
the  office  of  registrar.  He  published  a  work  of  much 
research,  entitled  "  Fasti  Oxonienses"  and  "  The 
Antiquities  and  Annals  of  the  University."  His 
death  took  place  at  Oxford,  July  31st,  1S31. 

GUTHRIE,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  classical  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  and,  coming  to  the  metropolis  early  in  life, 
devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1770.  Mr. 
Guthrie  is  best  known  for  his  translations  of  Quin- 
tilian  and  Cicero,  as  the  histories  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  bear  his  name,  as  well  as  several 
other  popular  works,  were  not  written  by  him. 

GUTl'ENBERG,  or  GUTENBERG,  JOHN, 
usually  called  the  inventor  of  printing,  was  born  at 
Mentz  about  1400.  The  family  of  Gutenberg  called 
itself  nol)le.  In  ]  424  Gutenberg  was  living  in  Stras- 
burg,  and  in  1436  entered  into  a  contract  with  An- 
drew Dryzehn  and  others,  binding  himself  to  teach 
them  all  his  secret  and  wonderful  arts,  and  to  employ 
them  for  their  common  advantage.  The  death  of 
Dryzehn,  which  happened  soon  after,  frustrated  the 
undertaking  of  the  company,  who  had  probably  in- 
tended to  commence  the  art  of  printing ;  especially 
as  George  Dryzehn,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit  with  Gutenberg,  which  turned 
out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  ^Yhen  and 
where  his  first  attempts  were  made  at  printing  can- 
not be  fully  decided,  as  Gutenberg  never  attached 
either  name  or  date  to  the  works  he  printed.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  about  1438  Gutenberg 
made  use  of  movable  types  of  wood.  In  1443  he 
returned  from  Strasburg,  where  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  to  iNIentz,  and  in  1450  formed  a  copartnership 
with  John  Faust,  or  Fust,  a  rich  goldsmith  of  that 
city  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  famous 
magician  Faust),  who  furnished  money  to  establish  a 
press,  in  which  the  Latin  Bible  was  first  printed.  But 
after  some  years  this  connexion  was  dissolved. 

Faust  had  made  large  advances,  which  Gutenberg 
ought  to  have  repaid  ;  and  as  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  do  it,  the  subject  was  carried  before  the 
tribunals.  The  result  was,  that  Faust  retained  the 
press,  which  he  improved  and  continued  to  use  in 
company  with  Peter  Schoflferof  Gernsheim.  By  the 
patronage  of  a  counsellor  of  Mentz,  Conrad  Hum- 
mer, Gutenberg  was  again  enabled  to  establish  a 
press  the  following  year,  when  he  probably  printed 
",  Hermanni  de  Saldis  Speculum  Sacerdotum"  with- 
out the  date  or  the  printer's  name.  Here  likewise, 
as  some  maintain,  appeared  four  editions  of  the  Latin 
grammar  of  Donatus,  which  others  however  ascribe 
to  the  office  of  Faust  and  Schoflfer.  In  1457  the 
Psalter  was  printed  with  a  typographical  elegance 
which  sufficiently  proves  the  rapid  advances  of  the 
new  art,  and  the  diligence  with  which  it  was  cul- 
tivated. Gutenberg's  printing-office  remained  in 
Mentz  till  1465.  About  this  time  he  was  ennobled  by 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  died  February  24,  1468. 
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GUY,  THOMAS,  the  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
was  the  son  of  a  lighterman  in  Southwark,  and  born 
in  1644.  He  was  brought  up  a  bookseller.  He 
dealt  largely  in  the  importation  of  Bibles  from  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  contracted  with  Oxford  for 
those  printed  at  that  university  ;  but  his  principal 
gains  arose  from  the  disreputable  purchase  of  sea- 
men's prize  tickets  in  Queen  Anne's  war,  and  from 
his  dealings  in  South  Sea  stock  in  1720.  By  these 
speculations  and  practices,  aided  by  the  most  penu- 
rious habits,  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  nearly  half  a 
million  sterling,  of  which  he  spent  about  200,000^. 
in  the  building  and  endowing  his  hospital  in  South- 
wark. He  also  erected  almshouses  at  Tamworth, 
and  benefited  Christ's  Hospital  and  various  other 
charities,  leaving  80,000/.  to  be  divided  among  those 
who  could  prove  any  degree  of  relationship  to  him. 
He  died  in  December  1/24,  in  his  eighty-first  year, 
after  having  dedicated  more  to  charitable  purposes 
than  any  other  private  man  in  English  record. 

GUY  DE  CHAULIAC,  a  native  of  Chauliac,  on 
the  frontier  of  Auvergne,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  the  physician  of 
three  popes.  He  is  to  be  considered  as  the  reformer 
of  surgery  in  his  time.  His  "  Chirurgia  Magna  " 
contains  most  of  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors.  It 
was  long  considered  as  a  classical  te.xt  book,  was 
finished  at  Avignon  in  J  363,  and  was  printed  at 
Bergamo.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  commented 
on,  and  translated  into  many  modern  languages. 

GUYTON  MORVEAU,  LE'nVIS.— This  eminent 
French  chemist  was  born  in  1737-  He  was  first 
known  as  a  lawyer,  in  which  profession  he  attained 
the  rank  of  attorney-general  of  the  Cot3  d'  Or.  But 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Guyton  Mor- 
veau  became  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  in  the 
sanguinary  proceedings  that  were  carried  on.  When 
Bonaparte  came  into  power  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  he  was  a  very  active 
supporter  of  the  National  Institute.  Guyton  Mor- 
veau  died  in  1815.  His  work  entitled  "  Elemens  de 
Chimie,"  originally  pubUshed  in  1777,  has  been 
several  times  reprinted. 

GWINNETT,  BUTTON,  a  distinguished  indivi- 
dual, who  was  born  in  England  about  the  year  1732, 
and  in  1770  emigrated  to  Charleston  in  South  Caro- 
lina, North  America,  where  he  continued  the  business 
of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged. At  the  end  of  two  years,  however,  he  aban- 
doned commerce,  and  purchasing  a  plantation  with 
a  number  of  negroes  on  St.  Catherine's  Island,  in 
Georgia,  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture.  Soon 
after  the  revolutionary  struggle  commenced,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Georgia,  and  in  1776 
the  general  assembly  of  the  province  elected  him  a 
'  representative  to  the  general  congress  held  at  Phila- 
j  delphia;  and  in  February  1777  he  was  appointed  a 
!  member  of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
j  a  constitution  for  the  state ;  and  the  foundation  of 
that  afterwards  adopted  is  said  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  him.  He  was  soon  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  council,  and  employed  himself  in  this  sta- 
tion in  thwarting  the  operations  of  General  Mcin- 
tosh, against  whom  he  had  a  personal  enmity,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  having  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  post  of  brigadier-general  of  a  continental  bri- 
gade, to  be  levied  in  Georgia,  for  which  Gwinnett 
himself  had  been  a  candidate.  In  May  1777  Gwin- 
nett was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  governor  of  the 
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state,  but  failed  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month 
a  duel  took  place  between  him  and  Mcintosh  on 
account  of  some  insulting  remarks  of  the  latter.  Both 
parlies  were  wounded,  but  the  injury  received  by 
Gwinnett  terminated  his  life  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

GWYNN,  ELEANOR,  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
that  most  sensual  of  monarchs  King  Charles  II.,  was 
at  first  an  orange  girl  of  the  lowest  description  in 
the  theatre.  In  the  first  part  of  her  life  she  gained 
her  bread  by  singing  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  gra- 
dually advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  popular  actress  at 
the  Theatre  Royal.  She  is  represented  as  handsome, 
but  low  of  stature,  and  was  mistress  successively  to 
Hart,  Lacy,  and  Buckhurst,  before  she  became  the 
favourite  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  in  her  eleva- 
tion she  showed  her  gratitude  to  Uryden,  who  had 
patronised  her  in  her  poverty;  and,  unlike  the  other 
mistresses,  she  was  faithful  to  her  royal  keeper.  From 
her  are  sprung  the  dukes  of  St.  Alban's.  She  died 
in  1687. 

HACKERT,  PHILIP,  a  distinguished  German 
landscape-painter,  who  was  born  at  Prentzlow,  in  the 
Ukermark,  in  1737,  and  died  at  Florence  in  I8O6. 
His  four  younger  brothers  were  also  distinguished  in 
the  arts,  three  of  them  in  painting,  and  one  (George) 
in  engraving.  In  1 768  Philip  Hackert  went  to  Italy. 
On  his  return  from  Naples  to  Rome,  Catherine,  em- 
press of  Russia,  employed  him  to  paint  six  pictures 
representing  the  two  battles  of  Tschesme.  These 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  In  order  to  enable 
the  artist  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  explosion  of 
a  vessel.  Count  Orloff  caused  a  Russian  frigate  to  be 
blown  up  in  his  presence.  The  singularity  of  this 
model,  many  months  before  spoken  of  in  all  the  Eu- 
ropean papers,  contributed  not  a  httle  to  increase  the 
fame  of  the  picture.  1 

In  1782  Hackert  was  presented  to  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Naples,  whose  favour  he  soon  gained.  In  1786 
he  received  an  appointment  in  Naples.  When  the 
revolutionary  wars  broke  out,  being  considered  by 
the  royalists  as  a  republican,  and  by  the  French  as  a 
royalist,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Florence,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  His  forte  lay  in  painting 
dramatic  scenes.  To  originality  of  composition  his 
pictures  have  no  claim.  He  wasalsoskilfulin  restoring 
pictures,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  Lord  Hamilton. 

HACKET,  DR.  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Enghsh 
prelate,  who  was  born  in  1592.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  bishop  of  Lichfield  at  the 
Restoration.  He  expended  more  than  2O,0OOZ.  m 
repairing  the  cathedral,  and  continued  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  church  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1670. 

HADLEY^  JOHN,  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Of  this  ingenious  mathematician  but  little 
is  known,  but  in  1731  he  discovered  the  principle  of 
the  reflecting  quadrant.  The  invention  is  also  attri- 
buted to  Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia. 

H.ENKE,  THADDEUS,  a  Bohemian  natural 
philosopher  and  traveller,  who  was  invited  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  accompany  Malaspina  on  his 
voyage  round  the  world  in  1789.  He  arrived  at  Ca- 
diz a  few  hours  after  the  expedition  had  set  sail.  He 
followed  it  in  the  next  vessel  that  sailed  to  the  river 
Plata,  but  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Monte  Video. 
Hsnke  swam  safe  ashore,  with  his  Linnaeus  and  his 
papers  in  his  cap,  and  finding  that  the  expedition  had 
already  set  sail,  he  determined  to  seek  Captain  Ma- 
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laspina  in  St.  Jago  by  crossing  the  Andes.  With- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  without  any  assistance,  this  courageous  prede- 
cessor of  Humboldt  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and 
succeeded  in  joining  Malaspina.  Hsenke  never  re- 
turned to  Europe,  as  he  died  in  America,  perhaps 
purposely  detained.  The  royal  Bohemian  national 
museum  possesses  his  collections  of  natural  history. 

HAFIZ,  or  HAFEZ,  MOHAMMED  SCHEMS- 
EDDIN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  charm- 
ing poets  of  Persia,  was  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  studied  theology  and  law, 
sciences  which  in  Mohammedan  countries  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other.  The  surname 
Hafiz  was  given  him  because  he  knew  the  Koran  by 
heart.  He  preferred  independent  poverty  as  a  der- 
vise  to  a  life  at  court,  whither  he  was  often  invited 
by  Saltan  Ahmed,  who  earnestly  pressed  him  to  visit 
Bagdad.  He  became  a  sheik,  or  chief  of  a  fraternity 
of  dervises,  and  died  probably  at  Shiraz  in  1389,  where 
a  sepulchral  monument  was  erected  to  him,  which 
has  been  often  described  by  travellers ;  but  in  Octo- 
ber 1825  an  earthquake  at  Shiraz  destroyed  among 
many  other  buildings  the  monument  of  Hafiz,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  celebrated  Sadi. 

Some  idea  of  his  style  and  sentiments  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  translations.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  pubhshed  translations  of  two  of  his  odes, 
which  are  extremely  beautiful ;  besides  which  may 
be  noticed  Nott's  "  Select  Odes  of  Hafiz,  translated 
into  English  Verse,  with  the  Original  Text,"  and 
Hindley's  "  Persian  Lyrics  from  the  Divan-I-Hafiz, 
with  Paraphrases  in  Verse  and  Prose."  The  songs  of 
Hafiz  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  were  pub- 
lished complete  at  Calcutta  in  1791.  The  poems  of 
Hafiz  are  distinguished  for  sprightliness  and  Ana- 
creontic festivity.  He  is  not  unfrequently  loud  in 
praise  of  wine,  love,  and  pleasure.  Some  writers 
have  sought  a  mystic  meaning  in  these  verses.  Fe- 
ridoun,  Susuri,  Sadi,  and  others,  have  attempted  to 
explain  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  hidden  sense. 

HAGEDORN,  FREDERIC  VON,a German  poet, 
native  of  Hamburgh,  who  was  born  in  170S.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  displayed  talents  for 
poetry  when  young ;  but  becoming  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  found  himself  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions  for  supi)ort.  He  however  continued 
studying  in  the  gymnasium  at  Hamburgh  till  172G, 
when  he  removed  to  the  university  at  Jena  as  a  law 
student.  In  1729  he  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  and  the  same  year  he  came  to  London  in  the 
suite  of  the  Danish  aml)assador.  Baron  Von  Scelen- 
thal,  with  whom  he  resided  till  1731.  He  obtained 
in  1733  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  English 
factory  at  Hamburgh,  which  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  not  till  173S  that  he  again  ap- 
peared before  the  jiublic  as  an  author,  when  he  printed 
the  first  book  of  his  "  Fables,"  which  were  much  ad- 
mired. In  1740  he  published  the  "Man  of  Letters," 
and  in  1743  his  celebrated  poem  on  Happiness,  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  moral  writer.  The 
second  book  of  his  "  Fables  "  appeared  in  1750  ;  and 
he  afterwards  produced  many  lyric  pieces  in  the  style 
of  Prior.  He  died  of  dropsy  in  1754  Wieland,  in 
the  preface  to  his  poetical  works,  terms  him  the  Ger- 
man Horace. 

HAGER,  JOSEPH,  a  distinguished  orientalist, 
professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
of  Pavia.     He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  lite- 


rary world  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  of  a  Sicilian 
monk  named  Vella,  who  had  attempted  to  impose  on 
the  court  of  Palermo  by  some  forged  documents  re- 
lative to  the  history  of  Sicily.  Hager  left  Palermo 
for  England,  where  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  attention  of  the  public  in  favour  of  his  researches 
concerning  Chinese  literature.  His  pretensions  as 
an  oriental  scholar  were  questioned  by  Dr.  Antonio 
Montucci,  an  Italian  resident  in  this  country,  who 
was  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.  Hager  published 
an  "Explanation  of  the  Elementary  Characters  of  the 
Chinese,  with  an  Analysis  of  their  Symbols  and  Hi- 
eroglyphics," and  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Newly-dis- 
covered Babylonian  Inscriptions."  He  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  produced  the  following  works  :  "The 
Monument  of  Yu," — the  most  ancient  inscription  in 
China;  a  "Description  of  the  Chinese  Medals  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  France;"  "  The  ChinesePan- 
theon,  or  a  Comparison  of  the  Religious  Rites  of  the 
Greeks  with  those  of  the  Chinese."  From  Paris 
Hager  removed  to  Milan,  where  he  published,  in 
Italian,  "  Illustrations  of  an  Oriental  Zodiac,"  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Paris,  and  which 
was  discovered  near  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  In 
his  "  Miniere  "  he  intended  to  show  that  the  Turks 
were  formerly  connected  with  the  Chinese.  Julius 
Klaproth  has  shown  that  Hager's  works,  though 
they  have  great  merit,  contain  gross  mistakes.  He 
died  at  Milan,  June  27, 1820. 

HAGUE,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1769  at  Tadcaster  in  Yorkshire.  From  early  youth 
he  manifested  great  fondness  for  music.  A  violin 
Avas  placed  in  his  hand,  and  his  brother,  wiio  was 
many  years  older  than  himself,  became  his  preceptor. 
In  1779  he  left  his  native  place  for  Cambridge,  where 
his  brother  had  begun  to  reside.  From  the  last  men- 
tioned period  he  had  the  advantage  of  excellent  in- 
struction both  in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  his 
future  profession. 

In  1794  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  music  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In  1799 
the  professorship  of  music  became  vacant  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Dr.  Randall;  then  encouraged 
by  his  numerous  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
senate,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  appointment, 
and  was  successful.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the 
professorship  he  succeeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music. 

Dr.  Hague  from  that  time  considered  himself  as 
completely  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  to  the  day  which  discovered  what  small  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  a  constitution  even  of  great 
apparent  strength.  During  the  spring  of  1821  he 
frequently  complained  of  being  unwell,  but  no  dan- 
ger was  apprehended.  Towards  the  end  of  May  he 
was  making  arrangements  for  some  concerts  on  a 
grand  scale,  which  were  to  be  performed  at  the  ap- 
proaching commencement,  when  he  became  alarm- 
ingly ill.  He  remained  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  state 
which  gradually  destroyed  all  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1821,  he  expired. 

HAKLUYT,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  early  Eng- 
lish writer  on  maritime  affairs.  He  was  born  in  1 553, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1582  appeared  a 
"Collection  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,"  and  several 
other  works  of  a  similar  description  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  He  died  in  l6l(3,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

HALDE,  JOHN  BAPTISTE  DU,  a  French  his- 
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torian,  best  known  lor  his  "  General  Description  of 
China."  Du  Hahle  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  for  many  years  secretary  to  Louis  XIV. 
He  died  in  1743. 

HALE,  SIR  MATTHEW,  a  celebrated  English 
judge,  who  was  born  in  1609.  He  was  educated  at 
O.xford,  and  became  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  Some  time  before  the  civil  wars 
broke  out  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  began  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world;  but  observing  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  preserve  his  integrity,  and  yet  live  se- 
curely, he  resolved  to  follow  those  two  raa.xims  of 


Pomponius  Atticus,  who  lived  in  similar  times  ;  viz., 
*'  To  engage  in  no  faction,  nor  meddle  in  public  busi- 
ness, and  constantly  to  favour  and  relieve  those  that 
were  lowest."  He  often  reliev'ed  the  royalists  in  their 
necessities,  which  so  ingratiated  him  with  them  that 
he  became  generally  employed  by  them  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  one  of  the  counsel  to  the  earl  of 
Straiford,  Archbishop  Laud,  and  King  Charles  him- 
self; as  also  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Capel, 
and  Lord  Craven.  In  1643  Hale  took  the  covenant, 
and  appeared  sereral  times  with  other  lay-persons 
among  the  assembly  of  divines.  He  was  then  in 
great  esteem  with  the  parliament,  and  employed  by 
them  in  several  affairs,  particularly  in  the  reduction 
of  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  being  as  a  lawyer  added 
to  the  commissioners  named  by  the  parliament  to  treat 
with  those  appointed  by  the  king.  In  that  capacity 
he  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  university  by  ad- 
vising them,  especially  General  Fairfax,  to  preserve 
that  seat  of  learning  from  ruin.  Afterwards,  though 
no  man  more  lamented  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
he  took  the  oath  called  "The  Engagement ;"  and  in 
January  1652  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  reformation  of  the  law.  Cromwell,  who  well 
knew  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  have  the  counte- 
nance of  such  a  man  as  Hale  to  his  courts,  never  left 
importuning  him  till  he  accepted  the  place  of  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  common  bench  (as  it  was  called), 
for  which  purpose  he  was  by  writ  made  serjeant-at- 
law,  January  25,  1654.  In  that  station  he  acted  with 
great  integrity  and  courage.  He  had  at  first  serious 
scruples  concerning  the  authority  under  which  he 
was  to  act ;  and  having  gone  two  or  three  circuits,  he 
refused  to  sit  any^more  ou  the  crown  side ;  that  is, 


to  try  any  more  criminals.  He  had  indeed  so  de 
ported  himself  in  some  trials,  that  the  powers  then 
in  being  were  not  unwilling  he  should  withdraw  him^ 
self  from  meddling  any  further  in  them  ;  of  which 
Burnet  gives  the  following  instance: — "Soon  after 
he  was  made  a  judge,  a  trial  was  brought  before  him 
upon  the  circuit  at  Lincoln,  concerning  the  murder 
of  one  of  the  townsmen  who  had  been  of  the  king's 
army,  and  was  killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
there.  He  was  in  the  field  with  a  fowling-piece  on 
his  shoulder,  which  the  soldier  seeing,  he  came  to 
him,  and  said  he  was  acting  against  an  order  the  pro- 
tector had  made,  viz.,  '  That  none  who  had  been  of 
the  king's  party  should  carry  arms;'  and  so  vould 
have  forced  the  piece  from  him.  But  the  other  not 
regarding  the  order,  and  being  the  stronger  man, 
threw  down  the  soldier,  and,  having  beat  him,  left 
him.  The  soldier  went  to  the  town,  and  telling  a 
comrade  how  he  had  been  used,  got  him  to  go  with 
him,  and  help  him  to  be  revenged  on  liis  adversary. 
They  both  watched  his  coming  to  town,  and  one  of 
them  went  to  him  to  demand  his  gun,  which  he  re- 
fusing, the  soldier  struck  at  him  ;  as  they  were  strug- 
gling, the  other  came  behind,  and  ran  his  sword  into 
his  body,  of  which  he  died.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  assizes,  so  they  were  both  tried.  Against  the 
one  there  was  no  e\'idence  of  malice  prepense,  so  he 
was  only  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  burnt  in 
the  hand  ;  but  the  other  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der :  and  though  Colonel  Whaley,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  came  into  the  court  and  urged  that  the 
man  was  killed  only  for  disobeying  the  protector's 
order,  and  that  the  soldier  was  but  doing  his  duty, 
yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his  reasonings  and  threat- 
enings  very  little,  and  therefore  not  only  gave  sen- 
tence against  him,  but  ordered  the  execution  to  be  so 
suddenly  done  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
cure a  reprieve."  On  another  occasion  he  displayed 
both  his  justice  and  courage  in  a  cause  in  which  the 
protector  was  deeply  concerned,  and  had  therefore 
ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned  for  the  trial.  On  hear- 
ing this,  Judge  Hale  e.xamined  the  sheriiF  about  it, 
and  having  discovered  the  fact,  showed  the  statute 
which  ordered  all  juries  to  be  returned  by  the  sheritT 
or  his  lawful  officer,  and  this  not  being  done,  he  dis- 
missed the  jury  and  would  not  try  the  cause.  The 
protector  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and  at  his 
return  from  the  circuit  told  him  in  great  anger  that 
"  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge."  Hale  replied  only, 
with  inimitable  aptness  of  expression,  that  "it  was 
very  true." 

He  did  not  sit  in  Cromwell's  second  parliament 
in  1655,  but  in  Richard's,  which  met  in  January 
1658-9,  he  was  one  of  the  burgesses  for  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  the  parliament  of  I66O,  which 
recalled  Charles  II.,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  knights 
for  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  proposi- 
tions that  had  been  made  and  the  concessions  that 
had  been  offered  by  Charles  I.  during  the  previous 
war,  that  thence  such  propositions  might  be  digested 
as  they  should  think  fit  to  be  sent  over  to  the  king 
at  Breda.  The  king  upon  his  return  recalled  him  in 
June  by  writ  to  the  degree  of  serjeant-at-law  ;  and 
upon  setthng  the  courts  in  "Westminster  Hall,  con- 
stituted him  in  November  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer. When  Chancellor  Clarendon  delivered  him 
his  commission,  he  told  him  that  "if  the  king  could 
have  found  out  an  honester  and  fitter  man  for  that 
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employment  he  would  not  have  advanced  him  to  it, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  preferred  him  because  he 
knew  none  that  deserved  it  so  well." 

In  1671  Judge  Hale  was  promoted  to  the  place  of 
lord  chief  justice  of  England,  and  behaved  in  that 
high  station  with  his  usual  strictness,  regularity,  and 
diligence ;  but  about  four  years  and  a  half  after  this 
advancement  he  was  attacked  by  an  inflammation  in 
the  diaphragm,  which  in  two  days'  time  broke  his 
constitution  to  that  degree  that  he  never  recovered  ; 
for  his  illness  turned  to  an  asthma,  which  terminated 
in  a  dropsy.  Finding  himself  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  petitioned  in  January 
l67.'')-6  for  a  writ  of  ease;  which  being  delayed,  he 
surrendered  his  office  in  February.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 25th  following,  and  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard of  Alderley. 

HALES,  JOHN,  an  English  theologian,  who  was 
born  in  15S4.  He  was  educated  at  O.vford,  and  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1G05.  He  mixed 
himself  up  very  unwisely  in  the  politics  of  the  times, 
and  is  best  known  by  his  "  Golden  Remains."  He 
died  in  1656. 

HALES,  DR.  STEPHEN.— This  eminent  natural 
philosopher  was  born  in  1677,  and  devoted  himself 
from  childhood  to  experimental  researches.  He 
made  a  planetarium  which  exhibited  the  motions  of 
the  principal  bodies  in  our  system  before  he  was  six- 
teen. He  also  made  some  discoveries  relative  to  the 
ventilation  of  buildings.  Dr.  Hales's  "Statical  Es- 
says" are  still  much  admired.  He  died  in  17(31,  and 
a  mon\iment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster-Abbey. 

HALHED,  NATHANIEL,  a  learned  oriental 
scholar.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  school,  and 
early  in  life  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  follower  of 
Richard  Brothers,  and  published  a  defence  of  his 
"  Proi)hecies  ;"  but  he  is  most  advantageously  known 
for  his  "  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws."  Mr.  Halhed  died 
in  1830. 

HALL,  ROBERT. — This  learned  prelate  was  born 
at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  in  1574.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1597  published  his  "  Virgidemia- 
rum."  His  satirical  works  have  lieen  much  admired  ; 
indeed  he  was  called  by  the  writers  of  the  period  the 
English  Horace.  In  1(327  he  was  made  bishoj)  of 
Exeter,  and  fourteen  years  later  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Norwich.  After  various  political  mutations  he 
died  in  disgrace  at  Higham  near  Norwich  in  1656. 

HALL,  ROBERT,  a  medical  writer  of  some  emi- 
nence, who  was  born  in  1763.  He  graduated  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  being  a])pointed  an  army  surgeon, 
was  employed  in  an  expedition  up  the  Niger,  where  he 
suffered  severely  in  his  health,  and  died  soon  after 
his  return  to  Europe  in  1824.  Mr.  Hall  is  best 
known  by  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Cow  Pox." 

HALL,  EDWARD,  one  of  the  early  English 
chroniclers.  He  was  born  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  devoted  himself  to  historical  and  legal 
researches.  He  died  in  1547,  leaving  behind  him  a 
curious  chronicle  illustrative  of  English  history. 

HALL,  ROBERT. — This  eminent  Christian  mi- 
nister was  born  at  Arnsby  in  1764.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Northampton,  and  he 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Bristol  to  complete  his 
theological  studies.  At  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  his  fellow-student.  Sir  James  Mack- 


intosh, who,  though  somewhat  younger  than  himself, 
took  great  delight  in  classical  literature.  During 
his  residence  at  Aberdeen,  which  was  nearly  four 
years,  Mr.  Hall  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
learned  Dr.  George  Campbell,  professor  of  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Marischal  College.  At 
intervals  however,  and  especially  in  the  vacations,  he 
exercised  his  j)reaching  talents. 

On  leaving  the  college  Mr.  Hall  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  repaired  to  Bristol, 
where  he  became  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Evans  in  the 
academy,  and  his  coadjutor  in  the  ministry.  In  this 
city  he  was  exceedingly  followed  and  admired  by  a 
multitude  of  highly  respectable  hearers.  "  I  well 
remember,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  to  have  seen 
oftener  than  once  the  meeting  crowded  to  excess  ; 
and  among  the  hearers  many  learned  divines,  and 
even  dignitaries  of  the  established  church."  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  popularity  a  dark  cloud  arose  which 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  congregation  and  threatened 
to  deprive  the  Christian  world  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  Some  alarming  symptoms  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature  appeared,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  removed  to  his  friends  in  Leicestershire ;  where, 
by  judicious  treatment,  the  malady  was  subdued,  and 
his  great  and  noble  mind  regained  its  perfect  liberty 
and  former  power.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Hall 
laboured  under  this  severe  affliction  Dr.  Evans  died  ; 
but  his  assistant  and  friend  being  unable  to  become 
his  successor,  the  trustees  and  congregation  elected 
the  younger  Mr.  Ryland,  who,  accepting  the  pastoral 
charge,  continued  with  them  vintil  his  death,  when 
in  1826  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hall.  On  recover, 
ing  from  his  affliction,  and  finding  that  his  prospects 
in  Bristol  had  been  defeated,  Mr.  Hall  visited  Cam- 
bridge in  the  autumn  of  1790,  and  preached  as  a 
candidate  for  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Baptist  church 
in  that  city ;  and,  gaining  the  approbation  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  chosen  pastor  early  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Hall  continued  in  Cambridge  until  the  year 
I8O6,  when  a  severe  malady  compelled  him  for  a 
season  to  relinquish  the  pastoral  office.  This  was 
attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  sorrow. 
During  the  years  of  his  ministry  in  Cambridge  he 
had  seen  the  church  committed  to  his  care  manifest- 
ing all  the  indications  of  renovated  life.  The  mem- 
bers had  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  piety,  and 
the  congregation  had  assumed  an  aspect  of  respect- 
ability and  seriousness  which  furnished  decisive 
evidence  that  the  word  had  not  been  preached  to 
them  in  vain.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  usefulness 
he  was  torn  from  an  affectionate  people  under  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  somewhat  doubtful  if 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  resume  his  pastoral  labours. 
Under  this  conviction  another  minister  was  chosen, 
so  that  Mr.  Hall  on  his  recovery  found  his  pulpit 
already  occupied.  He  was  not,  however,  left  long 
without  employment.  The  Baptist  church  in  Leices- 
ter being  in  want  of  a  minister,  Mr.  Hall  was  re- 
quested to  fill  the  office ;  and  after  due  deliberation 
he  accepted  the  invitation.  Here,  on  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  church  in  a  languid  condition.  The 
chapel  would  not  contain  more  than  about  three 
hundred  persons ;  but  even  this  number  did  not 
attend :  the  members  were  poor,  and  the  congrega- 
tion scanty.  His  preaching,  however,  soon  created 
a  considerable  stir.  Many  attracted  by  his  doctrines, 
and  others  allured  by  his  eloquence,  were  induced  to 
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attend  his  ministry ;  so  that  very  shortly  tlie  build- 
ing was  found  to  be  too  contracted  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  that  attended.  An  enlargement  of  its 
dimensions  speedily  took  place  ;  but  this  was  soon 
found  insufficient,  and  another  addition  was  made, 
but  even  this  was  so  inadequate  that  a  third  became 
necessary ;  and  it  was  again  enlarged,  so  as  to  seat 
about  eleven  hundred  persons,  and  the  members 
increased  in  due  proportion. 

Mr.  Hall,  having  remained  in  Leicester  about 
twenty  years,  received,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland 
in  Bristol,  in  1825  an  invitation  to  succeed  him  in 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  the  presidency  of  the 
academy.  This  occasioned  a  severe  struggle  in  his 
own  mind,  and  was  a  subject  of  much  emotion 
among  the  members  of  his  church,  who  had  enjoyed 
his  ministry  for  so  long  a  period.  A  sense  however 
of  public  duty  at  length  prevailed  over  all  private 
considerations;  and  in  the  month  of  March  1826 
he  took  his  departure  from  Leicester  and  fi.xed  his 
abode  in  Bristol.  Here  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  official  situation  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  February  21st,  183L 

The  following  just  estimate  of  the  powers  of  this 
distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  has  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  as  it  admirably  depicts  his  varied  talents  both  as 
a  man  and  a  preacher,  we  cannot  do  better  than  place 
it  as  a  summary  to  our  brief  notice  : — 

"  Many  who  were  ignorant  of  the  late  Robert  Hall 
as  a  minister  knew  him  as  a  great  mind,  or  rather, 
as  a  most  distinguished  instance  of  a  great  mind  acted 
upon  by  religion,  and  devoting  its  energies  entire  and 
unadulterate  to  the  pursuit  and  dissemination  of  re- 
ligious truth.     His  claim  to  be  considered  the  first 
preacher  of  the  age  has  been  recognised  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  any  sect  or  circle,  by  judges  varying 
most  widely  in  their  creed  and  system  of  church  go- 
vernment, and  by  not  a  few  lacking  definite  belief  of 
any  kind.     This  triumph  has,  however,  Ijeen  shared 
by  ministers  far  less  gifted ;  very  mixed  congrega- 
tions have  at  times  been  molten  into  one  spirit  and 
interest  under  their  appeals  :  ladies  have  fainted,  the 
niggardly  have  emptied  their  purses,  the  young  have 
trembled,  ard  the  old  glowed  with  enthusiasm,  through 
the  influence  of  inferior  eloquence.     This  is  not  a 
distinction  to  be  greatly  insisted  on,  for  the  impres- 
sion made  depends  as  much  on  the  calibre  of  the 
hearer's  own  mind,  the  state  of  his  nerves,  or  the  re- 
tentiveness  of  his  memory,  as  on  the  merits  of  the 
preacher.     Added  to  this,  the  impression  made  by 
pubhc  speaking  is  often  aided,  if  not  mainly  caused, 
by  adventitious  circumstances,  as  expressive  action, 
a  striking  and  varied  intonation  of  voice,  great  earnest- 
ness of  manner,  or  extraordinary  excitement  in  the 
sul)ject.     Or  it  may  be  that  the  listener's  mind  has 
been  made  a  recipient  of  pleasure  similar  to  that  aris- 
ing from  a  dramatic  representation ;    he  has   been 
alternately  astonished,  soothed,  or  awe-struck,  with- 
out any  trouble  to  his  understanding ;  his  feelings 
have  been  touched,  and  he  has  not  been  required  to 
think.     But  the  hearer's  pleasure,  if  so  derived,  fades 
the  moment  he  leaves  the  orator's  presence,  and  the 
orator's  triumph  is  abated  the  moment  he  prints  his 
composition ;  nevertheless,  many  possess  and  retain 
the  praise  of  being  eloquent,  because  they  are  heard, 
not  read.     But  Robert  Hall  was  great  in  the  pulpit, 
and  also  great  out  of  it :  many  of  his  warmest  appre- 
ciators  never  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice,  or  sat  be- 


neath the  scintillation  of  his  eye,  but  were  made  his 
admirers  by  the  silent  perusal  of  his  writings,  when 
the  interest  of  such  perusal  necessarily  depended  on 
the  merits  of  the  composition.     It  was  this  which  set 
him  above  so  many  distinguished   compeers.     He 
was  indeed  a  great  preacher ;  but  the  fame  of  that 
name,  limited  unavoidably  to  the  years  of  his  life,  the 
congregation  that  heard  him,    their  memories  and 
power  of  judging,  would  have  been  a  slight,  and  in 
time  a  perishable  memorial.     With  powers,  too,  less 
exquisite  in  their  symmetry  and  growth, — with  an 
understanding  less  keenly  exercised, — with  an  ima- 
gination inferior  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  a  faculty 
of  reason  less  fitted  to  rule  over  the  splendid  realm 
of  his  intellect  with  the  grasp  and  vision  of  a  legisla- 
tor,— with  a  meaner  endowment  of  grand  and  various 
properties, — Robert  Hall  might   have   attained  the 
praise  of  oratory,  but  it  required  the  association  of 
all  to  make  him  what  he  was,  and  what  his  writings 
will  always  prove  him  to  have  been — a  great  man. 
Some  persons  may  think  that  so  high  a  title,  to  be 
deserved,  requires  more  of  action,  and  of  action  con- 
versant with  remarkable  events ;  that  a  man  to  be 
great,  must  be  a  conqueror,  a  legislator,  a  discoverer, 
or  at  the  very  least  an  inventor ;  one  whose  existence 
must  produce  startling  results,  whose  greatness  is 
palpable  to  the  senses,  and  whose  achievements  may 
be  weighed  and  measured.     Such  persons  may  be  re- 
minded with  advantage  of  Pascal's  definition  of  the 
three  orders  of  distinction  ; — that  which  is  seen  with 
the  eye,  that  which  is  appreciated  by  the  mind,  and 
that  which  is  recognised  l)y  God  :  the  order  of  out- 
ward pomp,  the  order  of  intellect,  and  the  order  of 
holiness.     To  be  classed  with  the  first,  Robert  Hall 
had  certainly  no  title,  for  he  lived  and  died  a  humble 
dissenting  minister:  to  the  second  and  third  class  he 
belonged  equally ;  and  it  was  the  perfect  harmony 
that  subsisted  between  his  spirit  and  his  imderstand- 
ing,  between  his  devotional  feelings  and  his  mental 
vigour, — it  was  the  lovely  and  long-continued  union, 
manifest  in  his  character,  of  talent  and  goodness,  of 
intellect  and   piety,  that  gave   him    unquestionable 
right  to  the  title  of  great.     But  whilst  in  his  mind 
philosophy  and  religion  maintained  an  inseparable, 
it  was  a  distinct  existence ;  he  never  attempted  to 
reciprocate  their  characters  or  blend  their  instruc- 
tions ;  knowing,  to  quote  a  remark  of  his  own, '  that 
Christianity,   issuing   perfect   and    entire  from   the 
hands  of  its  Author,  will  admit  of  no  mutilations  or 
improvements ;   it  stands  most  secure  on   its  own 
basis ;  and  without  being  indebted  to  foreign  aids, 
supports  itself  best  by  its  own  internal  vigour.     It  is 
dogmatic ;  not  capable  of  being  advanced  with  the 
progress  of  science,  but  fixed  and  immutable. 

"  He  treated  religion  as  a  noble  and  intellectual 
thing,  because  he  felt  his  own  acute  and  comprehen- 
sive intellect  quickened  and  amplified  when  borne 
upon  its  wings  to  the  contemplation  of  things  as  they 
are.  He  neither  allegorised  the  Scriptures,  nor  ana- 
thematised life,  nor  denounced  the  human  mind,  in 
terms  which  the  Creator  has  not  thought  fit  to  use, 
but  he  pressed  conviction  home  upon  the  conscience 
with  the  dignified  severity  of  truth — shook  with  the 
grasp  of  a  giant  the  painted  pillars  of  worldly  confi- 
dence and  vanity — rent  open  the  delusions  of  infi- 
delity with  a 'flaming  sword  which  turned  everyway 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life ' — and  then,  sheath- 
ing that  sword,  scattered  the  dew  of  holy  consolation 
on  the  spirits  of  the  weary,  the  wretched,  and  the 
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penitent.  The  religion  lieadvocated  was  neither  one 
of  ceremonies  nor  of  abstractions  ;  it  neither  savoured 
of  a  wild  or  effeminate  fanaticism,  nor  yet  of  a  cold 
vague  philosophy:  it  was  the  inculcation  of  truths 
at  once  revealed,  living,  and  divine — a  religion  that 
could  renew,  exalt,  and  strengthen  alike  the  under- 
standing and  the  affections — a  religion  with  authority 
to  command  actions,  with  power  to  supply  motives, 
power  to  impart  a  desire  of  appro.\imating  to  Deity, 
of  preferring  the  real  and  the  unseen  to  the  tangible 
and  apparent — a  true  and  vital  principle  of  progres- 
sion— '  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life.' 

"  Mr.  Half  never  struggled  to  set  forth  himself;  and 
this  self-oblivion,  in  coincidence  with  the  chaste  se- 
verity of  his  taste,  the  piercing  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing, and  the  grave  majesty  of  his  imagination, 
which  could  not  stoop  to  exaggeration  or  ornament, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  a  champion  and  delineator 
of  Christianity.  But  although  Mr.  Hall's  concep- 
tions were  stamped  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
first-rate  mind,  that  from  youth  had  been  elaborately 
cultivated,  rigidly  disciplined,  and  fed  no  less  with 
gentle  affection  than  with  lofty  thoughts,  yet  his 
eloquence  would  scarcely  be  considered  eloquent  by 
the  multitude  ;  many  a  sounding  declaration,  glitter- 
ing with  every  species  of  literary  vice,  has  been  more 
vehemently  applauded  than  productions  developing 
the  finest  powers  of  the  hinnan  mind,  and  affording 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  English  language. 
But  if  Mr.  Hall  wanted  imagination,  it  was  to  those 
only  who  consider  imagination  as  a  kind  of  scene- 
shifter,  or  at  most,  a  scene-painter  to  the  feelings  ; 
and  if  he  lacked  fancy,  it  was  to  those  who  think  the 
sole  end  of  language  is  to  arrange  an  antithesis  or 
build  up  a  simile.  He  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  a  picturesque  phraseology — to  poetic  diction  in 
prose — to  sudden  changes  of  style,  or  to  what  are 
called  bursts  of  eloquence — the  said  bursts  frequently 
consisting  of  a  regiment  of  similes,  an  attendant  staff 
of  epithets  and  conjunctions,  the  rear  brought  up  by 
a  grand  personification,  and  a  coinage  of  new  words 
in  honour  of  its  appearance. 

"To  speak  of  Mr.  Hall's  compositions  merely  with 
reference  to  their  style,  simplicity  and  discrimination 
mark  his  choice  of  words— strength,  ease,  and  com- 
pactness, the  construction  of  his  sentences.  He 
spoke  frequently  in  epigrams  and  apophthegms,  but 
he  never  wrote  in  them ;  and  even  his  sparing  use  of 
alliteration  and  antithesis  seems  oftener  the  result 
of  accident  than  intention.  There  is  no  balanced 
monotony  between  the  first  and  last  clause  of  his  pa- 
ragraphs :  inartificial,  yet  elaborately  correct ;  easy  of 
apprehension,  yet  weighty  with  meaning,  we  find 
richness  united  with  simplicity — transparency  with 
depth — and  symmetry  with  strength.  It  is,  in  fact, 
owing  to  these  excellences,  that  solitary  extracts  give 
little  notion  of  the  value  of  the  remainder.  When 
fine  passages  are  dovetailed  in  for  effect,  they  may  be 
quoted  for  effect ;  but  not  when  they  are  the  natural 
growth  of  the  subject,  and  have  an  inseparable  con- 
nexion with  what  precedes  and  with  what  follows. 
The  sermon  on  Modern  Infidelity  is  considered  by 
able  judges  Mr.  Hall's  best  work ;  it  may  be  consi- 
dered perfect ; — a  sermon  that  contains  far-extending 
thought,  piercing  argument,  graphic  delineation,  and 
calm  and  noble  seriousness.  The  reader's  interest 
in  this  production  will  not  be  lessened  by  knowing 
that  Mr.  Hall  prepared  it  for  the  press  from  memory 
(the  discourse  not  having  been  written);  and  that 


part  of  it  was  prepared  while  lying  on  the  floor  to 
mitigate  the  agony  he  habitually  endured  in  his  back. 
Another  sermon,  'Thoughts  Proper  to  the  Present 
Crisis,'  preached  and  printed  in  1803,  affords  a  fine 
instance  of  the  prophetic  foresight  of  genius,  and  of 
the  value,  beyond  the  passing  moment,  of  sentiments 
deduced  from  principles,  and  of  warnings  grounded 
on  facts  significant  of  human  nature.  Twenty-eight 
years  have  elapsed  ;  but  read  even  at  the  presen^  cri- 
sis, nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  denunciations  of 
the  base  and  earth-born  system  of  morals  which,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  any  internal  principle,  leaves 
every  thing  to  calculation,  and  determines  every 
thing  by  expediency;  which  makes  the  grandest 
questions  that  can  agitate  the  human  mind  mere 
questions  of  interest,  and  regards  even  the  Scriptures 
as  a  spiritual  ledger  book  of  profit  and  of  loss  ;  which 
mechanises  whatsoever  it  touches,  turning  from  the 
beautiful  with  a  contemptuous  doubt  of  its  utility, 
subjecting  the  good  to  an  arithmetical  process  mis- 
called reasoning,  flinging  over  the  heart  the  frost- 
work of  fashion,  and  making  social  intercourse  a  cold, 
false,  brilliant,  interchange  of  manners." 

HALLER,  ALBERT,  a  distinguished  physician, 
who  was  born  at  Berne  in  1708.  His  father  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  his  scholastic  acquirements, 
and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
In  17'26  he  visited  England,  and  became  intimate 
with  Cheselden  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Switzerland  in  1736  he  devoted  much  time 
to  pursuits  connected  with  natural  history.  His 
physiological  labours  were  also  unremitting,  and  his 
"Primse  Lineae  Physiologiae,"  which  appeared  in  1 747, 
is  a  work  of  great  merit.  His  works  connected  with 
the  various  branches  of  medical  science  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous ;  and  yet  he  found  leisure  to  write 
many  volumes  of  poems  and  philosophical  romances. 
Haller  died  December  12,  1777. 

HALLEY,  EDMUND,  a  very  eminent  Enghsh 
philosopher  and  astronomer,  who  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  October  1656. 
His  father,  a  wealthy  citizen,  placed  him  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathema- 
tical learning.  In  1673  he  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  practical  and  geometrical  astronomy,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  a  valuable  collection  of  instru- 
ments which  his  father  purchased  for  him.  Besides 
occasional  observations  made  upon  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena, he  had  from  his  first  admission  into  the  uni- 
versity endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  true  places  of 
the  fixed  stars  in  order  to  correct  the  errors  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  His  original  intention  was  to  carry 
on  the  design  of  that  astronomer  by  completing 
the  catalogue  of  those  stars  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, but  finding  this  province  occupied  by  Heve- 
lius  and  Flamstead  he  formed  another,  which  was 
to  perfect  the  whole  plan  of  the  heavens  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  stars  which  lie  so  near  the  south  pole 
that  they  could  not  be  observed  by  those  astronomers 
as  they  never  rose  above  the  horizon  either  at  Dantzick 
or  Greenwich.  With  this  view  he  left  the  university 
before  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  applied  to  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  Cliarles  II.  The  king  was  much 
pleased  with  his  design,  and  immediately  recom- 
mended him  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  pro- 
mised to  send  him  to  St.  Helena.     Accordingly  he 
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embarked  for  that  island  in  November  1676,  and 
on  his  arrival  there  devoted  himselfto  the  completion 
of  his  catalogue.  This  done,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1678;  and  having  delineated  a  planisphere  in 
which  he  depicted  the  exact  places  of  all  the  stars 
near  the  south  pole  from  his  own  observations,  he 
presented  it  with  a  short  description  to  his  majesty. 
The  king,  who  exjn-essed  great  satisfaction  with  Hal- 
ley,  gave  him  at  his  request  a  letter  of  mandamus  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  the 
words  of  which  were  that  "  his  majesty  has  received 
a  good  account  of  his  learning  as  to  the  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  whereof  he  has  gotten  a  good  testi- 
mony by  the  observations  he  has  made  during  his 
abode  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena."  He  was  also 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  1679  he  was  selected  by  the  Royal  Society  to 
go  to  Dantzick  to  adjust  a  dispute  between  Heve- 
lius  and  Hooke  respecting  the  construction  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.  In  1680  he  set  out  upon  a 
tour,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow.  They  crossed  the 
water  to  Calais,  and  mid-way  from  thence  to  Paris 
Halley  first  saw  the  remarkable  comet,  as  it  then 
appeared  in  its  return  from  the  sun.  He  had  pre- 
viously seen  it  in  its  descent,  and  now  hastened 
to  complete  his  observations  upon  it  in  viewing  it 
from  the  Royal  Observatory  of  France. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
and   took  a  house  at   Islington,  where  he  eagerly 
pursued   his  favourite  study.      He   then  published 
his    "Theory  of  the  Variation   of  the   Magnetical 
Compass,"  wherein  he  supposes  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,  having  four  magneti- 
cal poles  or  points  of  attraction.  Sec.     His  pursuits 
are  said  to  have  been  interrupted  about  this  time  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  suffered  considerably  by 
the  fire  of  London,  as  well  as  by  a  second  marriage. 
Shortly  after  he  undertook  to  explain  the  cause  of 
a  phenomenon  which  had  till  that  period  baffled  the 
researches  of  the  ablest  geographers.     The  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  was  known  not  to  increase,  although  there 
was  no  visible  discharge  of  the  water  which  flows 
into  it  from  large  rivers,  and  the  constant  setting  in  of 
the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits.     Mr.  Hal- 
ley  proved  by  experiment  that  that  great  increase  of 
water  was  actually  carried  off  in  vapours  raised  by 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  upon  its  surface,  and 
he  proceeded  with  the  like  success  to  point  out  the 
method  used  by  nature  to  return  the  said  vapours 
into  the  sea.     Mr.  Halley  continued  to  labour  in  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions,"  of  which  for  many  years 
he  was  the  chief  ornament  and  support.    The  merit  of 
his  writings  is  thrown  into  one  view  by  the  writer  of 
his  "  Eloge,"  who  having  mentioned  his  "  History  of 
the  Trade-winds  and  Monsoons,"  says :  "  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  his  estimation  of  the  quantity 
of  vapours  which  the  sun  raises  from  the  sea ;  the 
circulation  of  vapours,  the  origin  of  fountains,  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  of  light  and  transparent  bodies, 
a  determination  of  the  degrees  of  mortality,  in  order 
to  adjust  the  valuation  of  annuities  on  lives ;  and 
many  other  works,  in  which  almost  all  the  sciences, 
astronomy,  geometry,  and  algebra,  optics  and  diop- 
trics, balista    and  artillery,  speculative  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  natural  history,  antiquities,  phi- 
lology, and  criticism ;    being  about  twenty-five   or 
thirty  dissertations,  which  he  produced  during  the 
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nine  or  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  London ;  and 
all  abounding  with  ideas  new,  singular,  and  useful." 
Halley  published  his  "  Theory  of  the  Variation  of 
the  Magnetical  Compass"  in  1683  ;  which,  though  it 
was  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  found 
upona  review  liable  togreatobjections.  Heafterwards 
applied  to  King  William,  who  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  Pink,  with  express  orders  to 
seek  by  observations  the  discovery  of  the  rule  of  the 
variations,  and  as  the  words  of  his  commission  run, 
"  to  call  at  his  majesty's  settlements  in  America,  and 
make  such  further  observations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  better  laying  down  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
those  places,  and  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  what 
land  lies  to  the  south  of  the  western  ocean."      He 
crossed  the  line,  but  the  men  growing  sickly  and 
untractable,  and  his  first  lieutenant  mutinying,  he 
returned  home  in  June  1699.     He  again  set  sail  in 
the  September  following,  having  the  same  ship  with 
another  of  smaller  size,  of  which  he  had  also  the 
command.     He  traversed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
one  hemisphere  to  another,  as  far  as  the  ice  would 
permit  him  to  go ;  and  in  his  way  back  touched  at 
St.  Helena,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes, 
Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
many  other  latitudes,  arriving  in  England  in  1700. 
Having  thus  furnished   himself  with   a  competent 
number  of  observations,  he  published  in  1701   "A 
General  Chart,  showing  at  one  view  the  variation  of 
the  compass   in  all  those   seas  where  the  English 
navigators  were  acquainted." 

In  1703  Halley  was  appointed  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  university.  He  was 
scarcely  settled  at  Oxford  when  Aldrick,  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  engaged  him  to  translate  into  Latin 
from  the  Arabic  "  ApoUonius'de  Sectione  Rationis." 
At  the  same  time,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Pappus,  he  restored  the  two  books  which  are  lost  of 
the  same  author ;  and  the  v/hole  work  was  published 
by  him  at  Oxford  in  1706.  An  ofiFer  was  made  him 
of  being  appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland ;  but  he  declined  that  honour, 
by  reason  of  his  advanced  age,  and  because  he  deemed 
the  ordinary  attendance  upon  that  employ  not  con- 
sistent with  the  performance  of  his  duty  at  Green- 
wich. In  .\ugust  1729  he  was  admitted  as  a  foreign 
memberof  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  About 
1737  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder  in  his 
right  hand,  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  attack  he 
ever  felt  upon  his  constitution.  This  increasing,  his 
strength  gradually  wore  away,  and  he  expired  with- 
out a  groan,  January  14,  1741-2. 

HALLORAN,  SYLVESTER,  an  eminent  Irish 
antiquary,  who  was  born  in  1728.  He  was  educated 
for  the  surgical  profession,  which  he  followed  till  the 
timeof  his  death  in  1807.  Mr.  Halloran  is  best  known 
for  his  "  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Ireland,"  and  his  general  history  of  that  country. 
HAMILTON,  ALEXANDER,  a  very  talented  me- 
dical practitioner  long  resident  in  Edinburgh.  He 
wrote  many  works  illustrative  of  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, and  a  valuable  treatise  "  On  the  Complaints 
of  Females."  The  latter  was  pubhshed  in  1797,  and 
Dr.  Hamilton  died  about  five  years  afterwards. 

HAMILTON,  ANTHONY,  an  Irish  poet  and 
politician,  who  figured  somewhat  notoriously  in  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  He  was  born  in  1646,  and  died 
at  St.  Germains  in  1720.      His  "  Memoirs  of  Count 
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Grammont "  exhibits  a  good  picture  of  the  licentious 
court  of  Charles. 

HAMILTON,  ELIZABETH,  a  celebrated  literary 
lady,  who  was  born  at  Belfast  in  175S.  Her  "Letters 
of  a  Hindoo  Rajah,"  "The  Cottagers  of  Glenbur- 
nie,"  and  the  "  Memoirs  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  are 
replete  with  sound  sense,  and  possess  a  high  moral 
tone.     Miss  Hamilton  died  at  Harrogate  in  1816. 

HAMILTON,  GAVIN,  a  Scottish  painter  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  was  born  at  Lanark,  and 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  old  masters  in  Italy  finally 
took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
1797-  His  "Schola  Italica  Picturae"  is  a  valuable 
work. 

HAMILTON,  JAMES,  the  founder  of  the  system 
of  teaching  languages  which  goes  by  his  name.  Of 
his  early  history  but  little  is  known,  but  it  may  truly 
be  said  that,  if  we  except  a  little  of  empiricism,  he 
opened  a  path  which  might  be  advantageously  fol- 
lowed in  the  acquirement  of  many  branches  of  know- 
ledge. He  was  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  public 
lectures  for  many  years,  and  he  died  at  Dublin,  where 
he  had  gone  for  that  purpose,  in  1829. 

HAMILTON,  PATRICK,  one  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  martyrs.  He  was  born  in  1503,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  Andrew's.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Germany,  and  there  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  religion.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Feme  in  Ross-shire.  In  this  em- 
ployment he  was  both  zealous  and  successful,  for  he 
was  a  young  man  of  great  learning,  of  a  courteous 
disposition,  and  unblamable  in  private  life.  This 
alarmed  the  clergy,  who,  under  pretence  of  conferring 
with  him,  enticed  him  to  St  Andrew's,  at  that  time 
the  principal  seat  of  the  dignified  clergy,  where  after 
repeated  disputation,  in  which  some  of  the  clergy 
appeared  to  lean  to  his  opinions,  he  was  one  night 
suddenly  apprehended  in  his  bed,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  the  castle. 

The  next  day  he  was  presented  before  the  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  James  Beton,  assisted  by  the 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishops  of  Brechin,  Dun- 
keld,  and  Dumblaine,  with  a  number  of  abbots,  pri- 
ors, and  doctors,  before  whom  he  was  accused  of  the 
following  articles  :  1.  That  the  corruption  of  sin  re- 
mains in  children  after  baptism.  2.  That  no  man 
by  the  power  of  his  free-will  can  do  any  thing  that 
is  truly  good.  3.  That  no  man  is  without  sin  alto- 
gether so  long  as  he  liveth.  4.  That  every  true 
Christian  may  know  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace. 
5.  That  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works,  but  by  faith 
only.  6.  That  good  works  make  not  a  good  man, 
but  that  a  good  man  doeth  good  works,  as  it  is  the 
good  tree  which  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,  not  the 
fruit  that  maketh  the  tree  good.  ~ .  That  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  are  so  linked  together,  that  he  who  hath 
onehathall,  andhewholackethonelackethall.  S.  That 
remission  of  sin  is  not  purchased  by  any  actual  pe- 
nance. 9.  That  auricular  confession  is  not  necessary 
to  salvation.  10.  That  there  is  no  purgatory.  11. 
That  the  holy  patriarchs  were  in  heaven  before  Christ's 
passion.  12.  That  the  pope  is  antichrist,  and  that 
every  priest  has  as  much  power  as  the  pope.  In  his 
defence  he  maintained  the  first  seven  of  these  articles 
to  be  undoubtedly  true,  and  sound  doctrine,  and  as 
such  they  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  adopted  by 
Calvin,  and  in  substance  make  part  of  that  system 
known  by  his  name,  and  incorporated  in  the  national 
creed  of  Scotland.     The  rest  of  the  articles  Mr.  Ha- 


milton allowed  were  disputable  points,  but  such  as  he 
could  not  condemn,  unless  he  saw  better  reasons  than 
had  been  offered.  They  were  all  condemned,  how- 
ever, as  heretical,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1527, 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  declaring  him 
a  heretic,  and  giving  him  over  to  the  secular  power, 
to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  heretics,  which  was 
burning  ahve.  On  the  same  day  the  secular  power 
pronounced  its  sentence,  which  was  immediately  ex- 
ecuted with  every  circumstance  of  savage  barbarity, 
which,  all  historians  agree,  he  bore  with  firmness  and 
invincible  constancvtothe  principles  he  had  professed. 

HAMILTON,  WILLIAM.— There  are  several  very 
eminent  Scotchmen  bearing  this  name,  indeed  jt  is 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  that 
part  of  our  island;  our  limits  will,  however,  permit  of 
our  noticing  but  the  following. — William  Hamilton, 
a  poet,  better  known  as  Hamilton  of  Bangor,  was 
born  in  1704,  and  after  receiving  a  good  education 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Charles  Stuart. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  escaping 
to  France  he  died  in  that  country  in  1 754.  His  works 
were  published  four  years  afterwards,  and  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1760. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  well  known  for  his  scientific 
description  of  Vesuvius  and  ^"Etna,  was  born  in  1730. 
In  1764  he  received  the  appointment  of  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Naples,  where  he  resided  for  thirty- 
six  years.  He  died  at  London  in  1803.  Sir  Wil- 
liam's unrivalled  collection  of  vases  form  an  import- 
ant feature  in  the  British  Museum. 

HAMMOND,  JAMES,  an  elegiac  poet  of  con- 
siderable talent,  who  was  born  in  1710,  and  received 
his  education  at  Westminster  school,  where  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  lords  Cobham,  Chesterfield, 
and  Lyttelton.  He  was  appointed  equerry  to  Fre- 
derick, prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1741  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  Truro.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  health,  if  not  his  intellect,  having 
been  disordered  by  an  unfortunate  attachment  to  a 
young  lady  who  rejected  his  addresses.  After  his 
death,  a  small  volume  of  his  love  elegies  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  preface  by  Lord  Chesterfield.  They 
are  chiefly  imitations  of  Tibullus,  and  display  a  cul- 
tivated taste  and  warm  imagination. 

HAMPDEN,  JOHN.— This  distinguished  patriot 
was  born  in  1594,  and  was  distantly  related  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  his  father  having  married  the  pro- 
tector's aunt.  In  1609  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford;  whence,  without  taking  any  degree, 
he  removed  to  the  inns  of  court,  and  made  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the 
second  parliament  of  King  Charles,  which  met  at 
Westminster  in  February  1625-6,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  continued 
to  sit  through  the  two  next  parliaments  ;  but  became 
most  notorious  in  1636,  when  he  nobly  resisted  the 
unjust  demand  of  ship-money.  In  consequence  of 
this  resistance  the  fury  of  the  government  was  levelled 
against  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial 
at  the  king's  bench ;  and,  though  the  decision  of 
that  court  was  against  him,  yet,  as  one  of  his  most 
jealous  enemies,  Lord  Clarendon,  declares,  he  carried 
himself  through  the  whole  suit  with  such  singular 
temper  and  modesty  that  he  obtained  more  credit 
and  advantage  by  losing  it  than  the  king  did  service 
by  gaining  it.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
in  order  to  convince  ])Osterity  that  Hampden  was  at 
once  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  one  of  the 
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best  of  men  than  to  notice  the  confessions  and  acci- 
dental implications  of  his  opponents. 

From  the  time  of  this  trial  he  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  nation,  and  a  leading  mem- 
ber in  the  long  parliament.  "  The  eyes  of  all  men," 
says  Clarendon,  "were  fixed  upon  him  as  tha'ir pater 
patrice,  and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel 
through  the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened 
it."  After  he  had  held  the  chief  direction  of  his  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  king,  he  took 
up  arms  in  the  same  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  opened  the  war,  by  an  action  at  a  place  called 
Brill,  about  five  miles  from  Oxford.  He  took  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  discovered  a  degree  of  skill  and  courage 
worthy  of  his  character  and  his  cause.  But  he  was 
very  early  cut  off  by  a  wound  which  he  received  in 
a  skirmish  with  Rupert  at  Chalgrove  Field.  He  was 
struck  in  the  shoulder  with  two  carabine  balls,  which, 
breaking  the  bone,  entered  his  body,  and  his  arm 
hung  powerless  and  shattered  by  his  side.  He  rode 
off  the  field  alone,  and,  with  great  pain  and  difficulty, 
reached  Thame,  where  he  lingered  six  days,  and 
expired  in  the  midst  of  earnest  prayers  for  his  coun- 
try and  himself." 

"  It  was  thus,"  says  Lord  Nugent,  "  that  Hamp- 
den died,  justifying,  by  the  courage,  patience,  piety, 
and  strong  love  of  country,  which  marked  the  closing 
moments  of  his  life,  the  reputation  for  all  those  qua- 
lities which  had,  even  more  than  his  great  abi- 
lities, drawn  to  him  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
his  own  party  and  the  respect  of  all.  Never,  in  the 
memory  of  those  times,  had  there  been  so  general  a 
consternation  and  sorrow  at  any  one  man's  death 
as  that  with  which  the  tidings  were  received  in  Lon- 
don, and  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  all  over 
the  land,  ^\'ell  was  it  said  in  the  '  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer,' of  the  next  week  'The  loss  of  Colonel  Hamp- 
den goeth  near  the  heart  of  every  one  that  loves 
the  good  of  his  king  and  country,  and  makes  some 
conceive  little  content  to  be  at  the  army  now  that  he 
is  gone.  The  memory  of  this  deceased  colonel  is 
such  that  in  no  age  to  come  but  it  will  more  and 
more  be  had  in  honour  and  esteem  ;  a  man  so  religious, 
and  of  that  prudence,  judgment,  temper,  valour,  and 
integrity,  that  he  hath  left  few  his  like  behind  him.' 
Of  Hampden's  character,"  continues  the  noble  au- 
thor, "  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  more  than 
what  his  acts  tell.  The  words  are  good  in  which  it  is 
shortly  comprised  in  an  inscription  remembered  by 
me,  on  many  accounts,  with  many  feelings  of  affec- 
tion :  '  With  great  courage  and  consummate  abilities 
he  began  a  noble  opposition  to  an  arbitrary  court  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country;  supported 
them  in  parliament,  and  died  for  them  in  the  field.'  " 

HAMPER,  WILLIAM,  a  writer  on  British  an- 
tiquities, who  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a 
commercial  traveller.  In  1821  he  was  chosen  a  fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  several  of  his 
papers  appear  in  their  "Transactions,"  but  his  princi- 
pal work  is  "  The  Life,  Diary,  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale."     Mr.  Hamper  died  in  1831. 

HANCOCK,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  American, 
who  was  born  at  Quincy,  near  Boston,  in  the  L'nited 
States.  He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  eminent 
clergymen,  but,  having  early  lost  his  father,  was  in- 
debted for  his  liberal  education  to  his  uncle,  a  mer- 
chant of  great  wealth  aud  respectability,  who  sent 
him  to  Harvard  University,  where  he  was  graduated 
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in  1754.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  counting- 
house  of  his  benefactor,  and  not  long  afterwards 
visited  England,  where  he  was  present  at  the  coro- 
nation of  George  III.,  as  little  prescient  as  the  mon- 
arch himself  of  the  part  which  he  was  destined  to  act 
in  relation  to  the  English  government.  On  the  sud- 
den demise  of  his  uncle  in  1764  he  succeeded  to  his 
large  fortune  and  extensive  business,  both  of  which 
he  managed  with  great  judgment  and  care.  As  a 
member  of  the  provincial  legislature,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  zeal  and  resolution  against  the  royal  gover- 
nor and  the  British  ministry,  and  became  so  (Tbnox- 
ious  to  them  in  consequence,  that  in  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  General  Gage,  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  a  few  days  before  that  of  Bunker  Hill, 
offering  pardon  to  the  rebels,  he  and  Samuel  Adams 
were  si)ecially  excepted,  their  offences  being  "  of  too 
flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  considera- 
tion than  that  of  condign  punishment."  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  additional  celebrity  to  these  two 
patriots,  between  whom,  however,  'an  unfortunate 
dissension  took  place,  which  produced  a  temporary 
schism  in  the  party  they  headed,  and  a  long  personal 
estrangement  between  themselves.  In  fact,  they 
differed  so  widely  in  their  modes  of  living  and  gene- 
ral dispositions,  that  their  concurrence  in  political 
measures  may  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  their  patriotism. 

Hancock  was  president  of  the  provincial  congress 
of  Massachusetts,  until  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
from  the  province  to  the  general  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1775.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Peyton  Randolph  as  presi- 
dent of  that  assembly,  and  was  the  first  to  affix  his 
signature  to  the  declaration  of  independence.  He 
continued  to  fill  the  chair  until  the  year  1779,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  disease  to  retire  from  congress. 
He  was  then  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  annually  chosen  from  1780  to  1785.  After  an 
interval  of  two  years,  during  which  Mr.  Bowdoin 
occupied  the  post,  he  was  re-elected,  and  continued 
in  the  office  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1793, 
In  the  interval  he  acted  as  president  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  state  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, for  which  he  finally  voted.  The  talents  of 
Hancock  were  rather  useful  than  brilliant.  He  sel- 
dom spoke,  but  his  knowledge  of  business  and  faci- 
lity in  despatching  it,  together  with  his  keen  insight 
into  the  characters  of  men,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
fit  for  public  life.  In  private  life  he  was  eminent  for 
his  hospitality  and  beneficence.  He  was  a  complete 
gentleman  of  the  eld  school,  both  in  his  appearance 
and  manners, dressing  richly,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  keeping  a  handsome  equipage,  and  being 
distinguished  for  politeness  and  affability  in  social 
intercourse. 

HANDEL,  GEORGE  FREDERICK.— The  his- 
tory of  this  distinguished  musician  is  the  history  of 
the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 'his 
biography  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  in  a  great  measure  educated  himself. 
Handel  was  born  at  Halle  in  1684.  His  father,  who 
was  a  very  humble  practitioner  of  medicine,  intended 
young  Handel  for  the  law,  and  the  boy  for  many 
years  received  no  assistance  besides  what  he  derived 
from  a  few  books  and  his  own  laborious  exertions. 
At  nine  years  of  age  he  occasionally  officiated  as 
organist  in  the  cathedral  of  Halle,  and  in  the  year 
1698  he  was  removed  to  Berlin  to  the  court  of  the 
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elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia, 
who  at  that  time  retained  in  his  service  many  singers 
of  eminence.  Handel  distinguished  himself  so  highly 
as  a  performer  that  his  electoral  highness  offered  to 
send  him  into  Italy  at  his  own  expense,  for  the 
completion  of  his  musical  studies.  His  father, 
however,  declined  this  honour,  and  the  young  musi- 
cian returned  to  Halle. 

The  death  of  his  father  took  place  soon  after  he 
left  Berlin,  and  Handel,  unable  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  a  journey  to  Italy,  whither  he  was  anxious 
to  go,  removed  to  Hamburgh,  in  order  to  procure  a 
subsistence  by  his  musicial  talents,  this  city  being 
ne.\t  to  Berlin  then  the  most  celebrated  for  its  operas. 
John  Matheson,  an  able  musician  and  voluminous 
writer,  who  resided  at  Hamburgh  during  the  whole 
time  that  Handel  remained  in  that  city,  states  that 
he  arrived  in  Hamburgh  in  the  summer  of  1703. 
"  Here,"  says  Matheson,  "  almost  his  first  acquaint- 
ance was  myself,  as  I  met  him  at  the  organ  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  church,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
whence  I  conducted  him  to  my  father's  house,  where 
he  was  treated  with  all  possible  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, and  I  afterwards  not  only  attended  him  to 
organs,  choirs,  operas,  and  concerts,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  several  scholars.  At  first  he  only 
played  a  ripieno  violin  in  the  opera  orchestra,  and 
behaved  as  if  he  could  not  count  five,  being  naturally 
inclined  to  dry  humour. 

"  At  this  time  he  composed  extremely  long  airs, 
and  cantatas  without  end,  of  which  though  the  har- 
mony was  excellent,  yet  true  taste  was  wanting, 
which,  however,  he  soon  acquired  by  his  attendance 
at  the  opera." 

Soon  after  an  opera  called  "  Cleopatra,"  composed 
by  Matheson,  was  performed  on  the  Hamburgh  stage, 
in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Anthony  himself,  and 
Handel  played  the  harpsichord  ;  but  ^Iatheson  being 
accustomed,  upon  the  death  of  Anthony,  which 
happens  early  in  the  piece,  to  preside  at  the  harpsi- 
chord as  composer,  Handel  refused  to  relinquish  his 
post,  which  caused  such  a  violent  quarrel  between 
them  that  a  duel  ensued  before  the  door  of  the 
opera-house  :  luckily  the  sword  of  Matheson  broke 
against  a  metal  button  upon  Handel's  coat,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  they  were  soon  after 
reconciled. 

This  rencounter  took  place  in  December  1 704,  and 
as  a  proof  of  their  speedy  reconciliation  Matheson 
states  that  in  the  same  month  he  accompanied  the 
young  composer  to  the  rehearsal  of  his  first  opera, 
"  Almira,"  at  the  theatre,  and  performed  the  principal 
character  in  it.  In  1705  Handel  produced  a  second 
opera,  called  "Nero,"  which  as  well  as  "Almira" 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  Handel, 
having  acquired  at  Hamburgh  a  sum  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  visit  Italy,  set  out  for  that  seat  of  the 
Muses,  a  journey  after  which  every  man  of  genius 
so  ardently  pants.  He  proceeded  first  to  Florence, 
where  he  composed  the  opera  of  "  Rodrigo."  He 
afterwards  went  to  Venice,  where  in  1 709  he  produced 
his  "  Agrippina." 

He  then  visited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  compositions  and  performers  of  the 
first  class.  Here  the  young  composer  produced  a 
serenata,  "  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo."  After  this  he 
proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  set  "  Acis  e  Galatea," 
in  Italian,  but  totally  different  from  the  English 
drama  written  by  Gay,  which  he  set  in  1721  for  the 


duke  of  Chandos.  When  he  returned  to  Germany, 
on  quitting  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  1710,  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Hanover,  where  he  found  a 
munificent  patron  in  the  elector,  who  afterwards,  on 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  ascended  the  English 
throne  by  the  name  of  George  I.  This  prince  had 
already  retained  in  his  service,  as  maestro  di  capella, 
the  elegant  composer  Steffani,  whom  Handel  had 
before  met  at  Venice,  and  who  now  resigned  his 
office  in  his  favour.  This  venerable  musician  served 
as  a  model  to  Handel  for  chamber  duets,  and  facili- 
tated his  introduction  to  the  smiles  of  his  patron, 
the  elector,  who  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  1500 
crowns,  upon  condition  that  he  should  return  to  his 
court  when  he  had  completed  his  travels.  Handel, 
according  to  this  proposition,  went  to  Dusseldorf, 
where  he  had  a  flattering  reception  from  the  elector 
palatine,  who  wished  to  retain  him  in  his  service. 

But,  besides  the  engagement  into  which  he  had 
already  entered,  he  was  impatient  to  visit  England, 
having  received  invitations  from  many  of  the  nobihty 
whom  he  had  met  in  Italy  and  at  Hanover.  It  Mas 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1710  that  Handel  first 
arrived  in  London.  His  reception  was  highly  flat- 
tering, and  decided  him  to  remain  in  this  country 
instead  of  returning  to  more  limited  engagements  at 
Hanover.  On  the  arrival,  however,  of  George  I.  in 
England,  Handel,  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in 
respect  and  gratitude  to  a  prince  who  had  honoured 
him  with  such  flattering  marks  of  approbation,  did 
not  venture  to  approach  the  court  till,  by  tlie  friendly 
interposition  of  Baron  Kilmansegge,  he  was  restored 
to  favour  in  the  following  manner. 

The  king  soon  after  his  arrival  having  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  form  a  party  the  on  water,  the  design 
was  communicated  to  Handel,  who  was  advised  to 
compose  some  pieces  expressly  for  the  occasion,  the 
performance  of  which  he  secretly  conducted  in  a 
boat  which  accompanied  the  royal  barge.  Upon 
hearing  these  compositions,  which  have  been  since 
so  well  known  and  so  justly  celebrated  under  the 
title  of  water  music,  his  majesty,  equally  surprised 
and  pleased  by  their  excellence,  eagerly  inquired  who 
was  the  author  of  them ;  when  the  baron  acquainted 
the  king  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the  cause 
of  disj)leasure  which  he  had  given  to  so  gracious  a 
protector,  durst  not  presume  to  approach  his  royal 
presence  till  he  had  assurances  that  by  every  possible 
demonstration  of  duty  and  gratitude  in  future  he 
might  hope  to  obtain  a  pardon.  This  intercession 
having  been  graciously  accepted,  Handel  was  restored 
to  favour,  and  honoured  with  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  royal  approbation;  and  as  a  ratification  of  the 
delinquent's  peace,  thus  easily  obtained,  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  double  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  previously  settled  on  him  by  Queen 
Anne ;  and  not  many  years  after,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  princesses,  another  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  was  added  to  the  former  grants 
by  Queen  Caroline. 

From  the  year  1715  to  1720  we  do  not  find  that 
any  opera  was  set  by  HandeL  During  the  first  three 
years  of  this  period  he  chiefly  resided  with  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  and  the  other  two  years  Handel 
was  employed  at  Cannons,  as  maestro  di  capella  to 
the  duke  of  Chandos,  who,  among  other  features  of 
magnificence,  estabhshed  a  chapel,  in  which  the 
cathedral  service  was  daily  performed  by  a  choir  of 
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voices  and  instruments  superior,  at  that  time,  per- 
haps, in  number  and  excellence,  to  that  of  any  sove- 
reign prince  of  Europe.  Here  Handel  produced, 
besides  his  anthems,  the  chief  part  of  his  hautl)ois 
concertos,  sonatas,  lessons,  and  organ  fugiies,  which 
are  all  so  masterly,  spirited,  and  exquisite  in  their 
several  kinds. 

The  most  splendid  sera  in  the  opera  annals  of  this 
country,  when  the  King's  Theatre  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  Handel 
the  acting  manager  and  composer,  was  likewise  the 
precise  moment  when  this  great  musician  had  ar- 
rived at  the  stage  of  existence  which  Dante  calls  "  11 
mezzo  del  cammir  di  nostra  vita,"  when  the  human 
frame  and  faculties  have  attained  their  utmost  strength 
and  vigour.  He  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  na- 
tural powers,  by  that  time  highly  imjiroved  by  cul- 
tivation ;  with  a  hand  which  no  difficulties  could 
embarrass  ;  a  genius  for  composition  original  and  in- 
exhaustible ;  at  the  head  of  a  profession  which  facili- 
tates access  to  the  great,  and  with  extraordinary 
abilities  ensures  their  patronage  ;  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  sovereign,  nobles,  and  public  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  at  a  period  of  its  greatest  happiness 
and  tranquillity  ;  when  it  was  not  only  blessed  with 
leisure  and  zeal  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  but  with 
power  and  inclination  liberally  to  reward  those  whose 
successful  efforts  had  carried  them  beyond  the  regions 
of  mediocrity. 

Such  were  Handel's  circumstances  when  he  first 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  In  his  treatment  even  of  first-rate  singers 
Handel  was  somewhat  "despotic,"  as  the  two  follow- 
ing anecdotes  will  evince. 

The  very  simple  and  well-known  air,  "Verdi  Pra- 
ti,"  in  "  Alcina,"  which  was  constantly  encored, 
was  at  first  sent  back  to  Handel  by  Carestini  as  too 
trifling  for  him  to  sing,  upon  which  he  went  in  a 
great  rage  to  his  lodgings,  and,  with  a  tone  in  which 
few  composers  except  Handel  ever  ventured  to  ac- 
cost a  first-rate  singer,  exclaimed,  in  his  usual  cu- 
rious dialect,  and  with  his  accustomed  impetuosity, 
"  You  tog  !  don't  I  know  better  as  yourseluf  vaat  is 
pest  for  you  to  sing  ?  If  you  vill  not  sing  all  de 
song  vaat  I  give  you,  I  vill  not  pay  you  ein  stiver." 

On  a  similar  occasion,  upon  Cuzzoni  refusing  to 
sing  his  admirable  air,  "  Falsa  Imagine,"  in  "  Otho," 
he  told  her  that  he  always  knew  she  was  a  "  very 
devil,"  but  that  he  should  now  let  her  know,  in  her 
turn,  that  he  was  "  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils." 

During  the  first  years  of  Handel's  retreat  from  the 
opera  stage,  the  profits  arising  from  his  oratorios 
were  insufficient  to  indemnify  his  losses,  and  it  would 
remain  a  perpetual  stigma  on  the  taste  of  the  British 
nation  that  his  "  Messiah,"  that  truly  noble  and 
sublime  work,  was  not  only  ill  attended  but  ill  re- 
ceived on  its  first  performance  in  1/41,  were  not  its 
miscarriage  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  many  great  personages  whom  he  had  ofiended 
in  refusing  to  compose  for  Senesino,  by  whom  he 
considered  himself  affronted,  or  even  for  the  opera, 
imless  that  singer  was  dismissed.  This  inflexibility 
being  construed  into  insolence,  was  the  cause  of  that 
powerful  opposition,  at  once  oppressive,  mortifying, 
and  ruinous  to  its  victim. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  per- 
secution, Handel  visited  Ireland,  in  order  to  try 
whether,  in  that  kingdom,  his  oratorios  would  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  prejudice  and  enmity. 
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Pope,  on  this  occasion,  personifying  the  Italian 
opera,  \n\t  into  her  mouth  the  following  well-known 
lines,  which  she  addresses  to  the  goddess  of  dul- 
ness  : — 

"  Strnns;  in  new  arms,  lo  I  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Hriarius  with  his  hundred  hands  ;        ; 
To  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  tlie  soul,  he  comes. 
And  .love's  own  thunders  follow  IMars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  empress  !  or  you  sleep  no  more : — 
She  heard  ;  and  drove  him  to  th'  Hibernian  shore." 

Handel,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  with  equal 
judgment  and  humanity,  began  by  performing  the 
"  Messiah"  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison.  This 
act  of  generosity  and  benevolence  met  with  universal 
approbation  as  well  as  his  music.  Handel  was  as- 
sisted by  Dubourg,  as  leader,  and  Mrs.  Gibber,  who 
sang  "  He  was  despised  and  neglected  of  men,"  in 
a  manner  truly  touching  to  an  Englishman.  Her 
voice  was  a  mere  thread,  and  her  knowledge  of  music 
inconsiderable  ;  yet  in  this  song  (which  was  origin- 
ally composed  for  her),  by  a  natural  pathos  and  per- 
fect conception  of  the  words,  she  often  penetrated  the 
heart,  when  others,  with  talents  infinitely  superior, 
could  only  reach  the  ear. 

Handel  remained  eight  or  nine  months  in  Ireland, 
where  he  extended  his  fame  and  began  to  repair  his 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  London  in  the  beginning 
of  1742,  as  he  had  rehnquished  all  thoughts  of  op- 
posing the  managers  of  the  opera,  former  enmities 
began  to  subside  ;  and  when  he  recommenced  his 
oratorios  the  Lent  following,  he  found  a  general  dis- 
position in  the  public  to  countenance  and  support 
him. 

"  Samson"  was  the  first  oratorio  he  performed  that 
year,  which  was  not  only  much  applauded  by  crowded 
houses  in  the  capital,  but  was  soon  disseminated  in 
single  songs  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  indeed 
has  ever  been  in  greater  favour  than  any  one  of  his 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Messiah,"  which 
that  season  was  received  with  universal  admiration 
and  applause.  This  sacred  oratorio,  as  it  was 
originally  called,  on  account  of  the  words  being 
wholly  composed  of  genuine  texts  of  Scripture,  ap- 
pearing to  stand  in  such  high  estimation  with  the 
public,  Handel  formed  the  resolution  of  performing 
it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital ; 
which  resolution  was  constantly  put  in  practice  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  from  Ireland,  with 
little  opposition  and  a  few  thin  houses,  he  continued 
his  oratorios  till  within  a  week  of  his  death.  But 
though  the  "  Messiah"  increased  in  reputation  every 
year,  and  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  theatre  were 
more  considerable  every  time  it  was  performed,  yet 
to  some  of  his  other  oratorios  the  houses  were  so  thin 
as  not  even  to  defray  his  expenses ;  but  Handel  is 
said  to  have  philosophically  consoled  his  friends, 
when,  previous  to  the  curtain  being  drawn  up,  they 
lamented  that  the  house  was  so  empty,  by  saying, 
"Never  mind,  de  moosic  vil  sound  de  petter." 

His  majesty  King  George  II.  was  a  steady  patron 
of  Handel  during  these  calamitous  times,  and  con- 
stantly attended  his  oratorios  when  they  were  aban- 
doned by  his  court.  Handel,  late  in  life,  like  the 
great  ])oets  Homer  and  Milton,  was  afflicted  with 
blindness,  which,  however  it  might  dispirit  or  em- 
barrass him  at  other  times,  had  no  effect  on  his 
nerves  or  intellect  in  public,  as  he  continued  to  play 
concertos  and  voluntaries  between  the  parts  of  his 
oratorios  to  the  last  with  the  same  vigour  of  thought 
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During  the  oratorio  season  he  practised  almost 
incessantly  ;  and  indeed  that  must  have  heen  the 
case,  or  his  memory  uncommonly  retentive,  for  after 
his  hlindness  he  played  several  of  his  old  organ  con- 
certos, which  must  have  been  previously  impressed 
on  his  recollection.  Latterly,  however,  he  rather 
chose  to  trust  to  his  own  inventive  powers  than  those 
of  reminiscence  ;  for,  giving  the  band  only  the  skele- 
ton or  ritornels  of  each  movement,  he  played  all  the 
solo  parts  extempore,  which  the  other  instruments 
left  him  ad  libitum,  waiting  for  the  signal  of  a  shake 
before  they  played  such  fragments  of  symphony  as 
they  found  in  their  books. 

Handel  not  only  continued  to  perform  in  public 
after  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  but  to  compose 
in  private.  The  duet  and  chorus  in  "  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,"  "  Sion  now  his  head  shall  raise,"  were  de- 
dicated to  Mr.  Smith  by  Handel,  after  the  total  pri- 
vation of  sight. 

Subsequent  to  his  privation  of  sight  he  was  always 
much  disturbed  and  agitated  whenever  the  aflfecting 
air  in  "  Samson,"  "  Total  Eclipse."  was  performed 
The  last  oratorio  at  which  he  attended  and  performed 
was  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  he  expired  on  Friday,  the 
14th,  1759. 

Dr.  Warren,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  sickness, 
said  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  approaching 
dissolution  ;  and,  having  been  always  impressed  with 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  he  had  most  seriously  and 
devoutly  wished,  for  'several  days  before  his  death, 
that  he  might  breathe  his  last,  as  actually  happened, 
on  Good  Friday,  in  hopes  he  said,  of  meeting  his  good 
God,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Saviour,  on  the  day  of  his 
resurrection,  meaning  the  third  day,  or  Easter  Sun- 
day following. 

The  loss  of  sight  was  an  awful  warning,  which 
wrought  a  great  change  in  his  temper  and  general  be- 
haviour. Throughout  life  he  was  a  man  of  blameless 
morals,  and  manifested  a  deep  and  rational  sense  of 
religion  In  conversation  he  would  frequently  declare 
the 'pleasure  he  felt  in  setting  the  Scriptures  to  music 
and  how  much  a  frequent  contemplation  of  the  many 
sublime  passages  in  the  Psalms  had  contributed  to  his 
edification;  and  now  that  he  found  himself  near  his 
end,  these  sentiments  were  improved  into  solid  and 
rational  piety,  attended  with  a  calm  and  even  temper 
of  mind.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life 
he  constantly  attended  divine  service  in  his  own  pa- 
rish church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  where  his 
looks  and  gesticulations  indicated  the  utmost  fervour 
of  unaffected  devotion.  He  was  buried  in  AYestmin- 
ster  Abbev,  the  dean.  Dr.  Pearce,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, assisted  by  the  choir,  performing  the  funeral 
solemnity.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  mo- 
nument, designed  and  executed  by  Roubilliac,  repre- 
senting him  at  full  length  in  an  erect  posture,  with  a 
music  paper  in  his  hand,  inscribed,  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  with  the  notes  to  which  these 
words  are  so  admirably  set  in  his  "  Messiah." 

This  master-piece  of  Roubilliac,  which  was  the 
last  monument  he  lived  to  finish,  is  exhibited  in  the 
accompanymg  sketch  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  the  artist's  first  work  was  a  likeness  of 
Handel,  which  being  sculptured  for  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, from  its  great  excellence  led  to  his  sul)sequent 
success.      The  bust  of  Handel  has  been  repeatedly 
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copied,  and  there  is  a  cleaver  basso  relievo  from  the 
statue  we  have  copied,  but  there  is  no  other  good 
whole-length  figure  extant. 


Those  who  are  but  little  acquainted  with  Handel 
are  unable  to  characterize  him  otherwise  than  by  his 
excellencies  in  his  art  and  certain  foibles  in  his  nature 
which  he  was  never  studious  to  conceal.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  told  that  he  had  an  enonnous  appetite, 
that  he  preferred  Burgundy  to  Port,  and  that  when 
provoked^he  would  breakout  into  profane  expressions. 
These  are  facts  that  cannot  be  denied;  but  there 
are  also  particulars  which  mark  his  character  but  lit- 
tle known,  and  which  possibly  may  be  remembered 
elsewhere  when  those  that  serve  only  to  show  that 
he  was  subject  to  human  imperfections  are  forgotten. 
In  his  religion  he  was  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  in 
which  he  was  not  such  a  bigot  as  to  decline  a  general 
conformity  with  that  of  the  country  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  residence,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en- 
tertained very  serious  notions  in  regard  to  its  im- 
portance. These  he  would  frec]uently  express  in  his 
remarks  on  the  constitution  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  feli- 
cities of  his  hfe  that  he  was  settled  in  a  country  where 
no  one  suflers  molestation  on  account  of  his  religious 
principles. 

His  attainments  in  literature  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  very  great.  The  prodigious  number  of 
his  compositions  will  account  for  a  much  greater 
portion  of  his  time  than  any  man  could  well  be  sup- 
posed able  to  spare  from  sleep  and  the  necessary  re- 
freshment of  nature  ;  and  yet  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages,  the  latter  of 
which  was  so  familiar  to  him  that  few  natives  under- 
stood it  better.  Of  the  Enghsh  also  he  had  such  a 
degree  of  knowledge  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  beau- 
ties of  our  l)est  poets  ;  and  this  he  has  sufliciently 
evinced  by  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  sound 
is  almost  constantly  an  echo  to  the  sense  of  those 
passages  which  he  has  selected  and  set  to  music. 
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The  style  of  his  discourse  was  very  singular  :  he 
pronounced  English  as  the  Germans  do,  but  his 
phraseology  was  exotic,  and  partook  of  the  idiom  of 
the  different  countries  in  which  he  had  resided,  a 
circumstance  which  rendered  his  conversation  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining.  His  habits  of  hfe  were  re- 
gular and  uniform.  For  some  years  subsequent  to 
his  arrival  in  England  his  time  was  divided  between 
study  and  practice,  that  is  to  say,  in  composing  for 
the  opera,  and  in  conducting  concerts  at  the  duke 
of  Rutland's,  the  earl  of  Burlington's,  and  the  houses 
of  others  of  the  nobility  who  were  patrons  of  music. 
There  were  also  very  frequently  concerts  for  the 
royal  family  at  the  queen's  library  in  the  Green 
Park,  in  which  the  princes  royal,  the  duke  of  Rut- 
land, Lord  Cowper,  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
performed.  Of  these  Handel  had  the  direction,  and 
as  these  connexions  dissolved  he  gradually  retreated 
into  a  state  of  retirement,  showing  no  solicitude  to 
form  new  ones. 

He  wrote  very  fast,  but  with  a  degree  of  impatience 
proportioned  to  the  eagerness  that  possesses  men  of 
taste  to  see  their  conceptions  reduced  into  form. 
Like  many  other  of  his  profession,  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  paintings  ;  and,  till  his  sight  failed  him, 
viewing  collections  of  pictures  upon  sale  was  one  of 
the  few  recreations  in  which  he  indulged  himself. 

Handel  in  his  person  was  large  and  rather  corpu- 
lent, ungraceful  in  his  gait,  which  was  ever  saunter- 
ing, and  had  somewhat  of  that  rocking  motion  which 
distinguishes  those  whose  legs  are  bowed.  His 
features  were  finely  marked,  and  the  general  cast  of 
his  countenance  placid,  bespeaking  dignity  attem- 
pered with  benevolence,  and  every  quality  of  the 
heart  which  has  a  tendency  to  beget  confidence  and 
ensure  esteem.  Though  he  was  impetuous,  rough, 
and  pereraptoiy  in  his  manners  and  conversation, 
yet  was  he  totally  devoid  of  ill-nature  or  malevo- 
lence; indeed,  there  was  an  original  humour  and 
pleasantry  in  his  most  lively  sallies  of  anger  and  im- 
patience which,  united  with  his  broken  English, 
rendered  hira  rather  the  cause  of  merriment  than 
uneasiness.  His  natural  propensity  to  wit  and  hu- 
mour, and  happy  manner  of  relating  common  oc- 
currences in  an  uncommon  way,  enabled  him  to 
throw  persons  and  things  into  very  ridiculous  atti- 
tudes. 

Dr.  Burney  states  that,  besides  seeing  Handel  at 
his  own  house  in  Brook  Street  and  at  Carlton  House, 
where  he  had  rehearsals  of  his  oratorios,  by  meeting 
him  at  Mrs.  Gibber's  and  at  Frasi's,  who  was  then 
Burney's  scholar,  he  acquired  considerable  know- 
ledge of  his  private  character  and  turn  for  humour. 
Handel  was  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Gibber,  whose  voice 
and  manners  had  softened  his  severity,  and  atoned 
for  her  want  of  musical  knowledge. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Dr.  Burney,  "  at  Frasi's,  in 
the  year  1748,  he  brought  in  his  pocket  the  duet  from 
'Judas  Maccabaeus,'  'From  these  dread  scenes,' 
in  which  she  had  not  sung  when  that  oratorio  was 
first  performed  in  1746.  When  he  sat  down  to  the 
harpsichord  to  give  her  and  me  the  time  of  it  while 
he  sung  her  part,  I  hummed  at  sight  the  second  over 
his  shoulder,  in  which  he  encouraged  me  by  desiring 
that  I  would  sing  out ;  but  unfortunately  something 
went  wrong,  and  Handel  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
grew  violent,  a  circumstance  very  terrific  to  a  young 
musician.  At  length,  however,  recovering  from  my 
fright,  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  fancied  there  was  a 
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mistake  in  the  writing,  which  upon  examination 
Handel  discovered  to  be  the  case ;  and  then,  instantly 
with  the  greatest  good-humour  and  humility,  said, '  I 
pec  your  barton — I  am  a  very  odd  tog ;  Maishter 
hjchmitt  is  to  plame.'  " 

Handel  wore  an  enormous  white  wig,  and  when 
things  went  well  at  the  oratorio  it  had  a  certain  nod 
or  vibration,  which  manifested  his  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. Without  this  signal  nice  observers  were 
certain  that  he  was  out  of  humour. 

At  the  close  of  an  air  the  voice  with  which  he 
used  to  cry  out  "  Chorus ! !"  was  extremely  formidable 
indeed  ;  and  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  oratorios  at  Carl- 
ton House,  if  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  were 
not  exact  in  entering  the  music  room,  he  used  to  be 
very  violent ;  yet  such  was  the  reverence  with  which 
his  royal  highness  treated  him,  that  admitting  Han- 
del to  have  had  cause  of  complaint,  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  "  Indeed  it  is  cruel  to  keep  these  poor  people," 
meaning  the  performers,  "so  long  from  their  scholars 
and  other  concerns."  But  if  the  maids  of  honour  or 
any  other  female  attendants  talked  during  the  per- 
formance, it  is  to  be  feared  our  modern  Timotheus 
not  only  swore,  but  called  names  ;  yet  at  such  times 
the  princess  of  Wales  used  to  say,  "  Hush  !  hush  ! 
Handel  is  in  a  passion  !" 

When  he  gave  a  concerto  his  usual  method  was 
to  introduce  it  with  a  voluntary  movement  on  the 
diapasons,  which  stole  on  the  ear  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  progression ;  the  harmony  close  wrought, 
and  as  full  as  could  possibly  be  expressed,  the 
passages  concatenated  with  great  art,  the  whole  at 
the  same  time  being  perfectly  intelligible  and  carry- 
ing the  appearance  of  great  simplicity.  This  kind 
of  prelude  was  succeeded  by  the  concerto  itself, 
which  he  executed  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  firm- 
ness that  no  one  ever  pretended  to  equal. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  manner  of  his  perform- 
ance, but  who  shall  describe  its  effects  on  his  en- 
raptured auditory !  Silence,  the  truest  applause, 
succeeded  the  instant  that  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  instrument ;  silence  so  profound  that  it  checked 
respiration,  and  seemed  to  control  the  functions  of 
nature,  while  the  magic  of  his  touch  kept  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  awake  only  to  those  enchanting 
sounds  to  which  it  gave  utterance. 

Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  this  command  over  the 
human  passions  is  the  ackrowledged  attribute  of 
music,  and  by  effects  hke  these  the  poets  have  ever 
described  it,  always  supposing  in  the  hearers  a  mind 
susceptible  of  its  charms.  But  how  are  we  to  account 
for  the  influence  of  that  harmony  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  on  those  who,  as  far  as  regards  music, 
may  be  said  to  have  no  passions,  no  affections,  on 
which  it  could  operate  ?  In  all  theatrical  representa- 
tions a  part  only  of  the  audience  are  judges  of  the 
merit  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  the  rest  are  always 
drawn  together  by  motives  in  which  neither  taste  nor 
judgment  have  any  share  ;  and  with  respect  to  music, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  greater  number  of  mankind 
are  destitute,  though  not  of  hearing,  yet  of  that  sense 
which,  superadded  to  the  hearing,  renders  us  suscep- 
tible of  the  fascination  of  musical  sounds ;  and  in 
times  when  music  was  less  fashionable  than  it  is  now 
many  of  both  sexes  were  ingenuous  enough  to  con- 
fess that  they  wanted  that  sense,  by  saying,  "  I  have 
no  ear  for  music."  Persons  such  as  these,  who,  had 
they  been  left  to  themselves,  would  have  interrupted 
the  hearing  of  others  by  their  talking,  were,  by  the 
3  L 
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performance  of  Handel,  not  only  charmed  into  silence, 
but  were  generally  the  loudest  in  their  acclamations. 

This,  though  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  genuine 
applause,  was  a  much  stronger  proof  of  the  power  of 
harmony  than  the  like  ehect  on  an  audience  com- 
posed only  of  judges  and  rational  admirers  of  his  art. 

He  had'  never  been  a  master  of  the  violin,  and  had 
discontinued  the  practice  of  it  from  the  time  he  took 
to  the  harpsichord  at  Hamburgh ;  yet  whenever  he 
had  a  mind  to  try  the  eftect  of  any  of  his  composi- 
tions for  that  instrument  bis  manner  of  touching  it 
was  such  as  the  ablest  masters  would  have  been  glad 
to  imitate.  But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
without  a  voice  he  was  a  most  excellent  singer  of 
such  music  as  required  more  of  the  pathos  of  melody 
than  a  quick  and  voluble  expression. 

To  enter  upon  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  several 
merits  of  tbe  various  works  of  this  great  master  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  Of  some  of  his 
productions  a  transient  view  has  already  been  taken. 
Among  those  of  the  first  and  highest  class  no 
competent  judge  will  hesitate  to  rank  his  "  Te  De- 
um"  and  "Jubilate,"  his  Coronation,  and  other 
anthems,  the  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum,"  and  the  truly 
sublime  choruses  in  his  oratorios. 

To  point  out  the  various  excellencies  in  the  cho- 
ruses of  Handel  would  be  an  endless  task.  In  ge- 
neral it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  fugues  in  which 
the  grandest  objects  are  introduced- and  conducted 
with  such  art  as  only  himself  possessed.  Some  are 
in  the  solemn  style  of  the  church,  as  that  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  of  "  Saul ;"  others  have  the  natural 
and  easy  elegance  of  madrigals  ;  others  are  in  the 
highest  degree  expressive  of  exultation,  such  as  that 
in  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord," 
and  those  in  the  "  Messiah,"  "  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  born,"  and  "  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omni- 
potent reigneth."  Lastly,  there  are  others  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  calculated  to  excite  terror, 
.such  as  "He  gave  them  hailstones  for  rain,"  "  But, 
the  waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies,"  and  '"Thy 
right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the 
enemy,"  in  "'  Israel  in  Egypt."  And  though,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  said  that  Handel,  agreeably  to  the  practice 
of  his  countrymen,  has  too  much  aifected  imitation, 
particularly  in  the  latter  of  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
ductions, by  passages  broken  in  the  time  to  express 
the  hopping  of  frogs,  and  others  calculated  to  resemble 
ihe  buzzing  of  Hies, — and  that  in  "Joshua"  he  has 
endeavoiu-ed  by  the  harmony  of  one  long-extended 
note  to  impress  upon  the  imagination  of  his  hearers 
the  idea  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  universe  arrested 
in  his  course,  or,  in  other  words  to  make  them  hear 
the  sun  stand  still,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  they 
abound  with  innumerable  examples  of  the  true  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  music,  and  that  they  far  surpass 
in  majesty  and  dignity  the  productions  of  every  other 
deceased  or  living  author. 

The  character  of  an  author  is  but  the  necessary 
result  of  his  works,  and  the  permanent  fame  of  Han- 
del must  ultimately  rest  on  the  merits  of  bis  oratorios 
and  other  sacred  productions.  Many  of  the  excellen- 
cies, which,  as  a  musician,  recommended  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  public  during  a  residence  of  fifty 
years  in  this  country,  he  might  perhaps  possess  in 
common  with  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  but  till  they  were  instructed  by  Handel, 
none  were  aware  of  that  dignity  and  grandeur  of  sen- 
Uiuent  which  music  is  capable  of  conveying,  or  that 
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;  there  is  a  sublime  in  music  as  well  as  in  poetry  and 
I  painting.     This  is  a  discovery  which  v/e  owe  to  the 
!  genius  and  inventive  faculty  of  this  great  man ;  and 
'  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  manv  examples 
I  of  sublimity  with  which  his  works  abou::d  will  con- 
tinue to  engage  the  admiration  of  judicious  hearers 
I  as  long  as  the  love  of  harmony  shall  exist. 
I      We  shall  conclude  the  foregoing  account  of  this 
I  great  musician  by  an  extract  from  a  very  able  criti- 
I  cism  in  the  "  Quarterly  Musical  Re\iew,"  %v'here  the 
I  author,  in  an  essay  on  the  formation  of  an  English 
school  of  music,  introduces  the  following  observations 
on  the  v.'orks  of  Handel: — 

"  Though  not  strictly  speaking  an  English  com- 
poser, Handel  has  always  been  the  first  and  most 
continual  object  of  English  admiration.  But  his 
popularity  is  fast  ebbing  away,  and  the  higher  classes 
are  almost  universally  devoted  to  Italian  music. 
Handel  was  a  composer  of  great  majesty  and  strength, 
even  his  elegance  partakes  of  sublimity.  His  style 
is  the  great,  and  is  simple  in  the  degree  which  con- 
tributes most  to  this  end.  From  a  singer  he  requires 
more  legitimate  and  genuine  expression  than  any 
other  master.  In  the  hands  of  a  common  performer 
Handel's  best  pieces  are  heavy  and  fatiguing,  but 
when  we  hear  them  from  one  who  is  alive  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  whose  expression  is  at  all  equal  to  the  task, 
they  awaken  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. They  produce  in  us  a  reverential  awe  for  the 
power  which  they  celebrate,  while  they  eleA'ate  the 
soul  into  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  But,  alas ! 
these  sensations  are  now  hardly  ever  felt,  that  digni- 
fied simplicity  of  manner,  and  that  pure  elocution 
that  '  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well,'  the  finest  accord- 
ance of  sentiment  and  of  sound,  are  almost  gone.  Let 
us  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  causes.  It  is  admitted 
universally  that  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  to 
pleasure  is  novelty.  To  this  feeling,  perhaps,  may 
be  traced  the  mental  preparation  which  is  now  lead- 
ing, or  has  led,  to  an  entire  change  of  musical  opinion 
in  this  country.  The  managers  of  public  music  used 
not  to  be  suflSciently  attentive  to  A-ariety  in  selection  ; 
not  content  %\ith  confining  the  bill  of  fare  to  Handel, 
they  kept  to  particular  songs,  and  I  think  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying  that,  while  certain  portions  of  his 
works  have  been  performed  night  after  night,  much 
of  very  glorious  composition  is  almost  unknown. 
Satiety  palled  the  appetite.  Education  has  advanced 
hand  in  hand  with  the  fine  arts  ;  the  modern  lan- 
guages are  now  every  where  taught  and  understood. 
In  every  family  of  tolerable  breeding  Italian  is  thought 
indispensable  ;  there  is  no  longer  that  bar  to  Italian 
music — the  ignorance  of  the  language.  Not  to  un- 
derstand Itahan,  and  not  to  sing  Itahan  music,  are 
now  something  allied  to  the  disgrace  of  a  defective 
education.  Pride  is  therefore  become  a  powerful  ad- 
vocate for  the  foreigner.  The  power  of  escaping  the 
nice  observation  of  Enghsh  critics  upon  pronuncia- 
tion, which  the  Italian  language  aflTords  to  profes- 
sional singers,  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  there  is  no 
judgment  for  them  to  dread  in  this  respect,  since,  even 
at  the  opera,  the  performers  are  often  known  to  use  a 
provincial  dialect  without  censure  and  almost  without 
discovery.  It  also  happens  that  the  expression  of 
Italian  singing  is  not  required  by  the  English  them- 
selves to  be  so  precise  and  absolute  as  the  expression 
of  their  own  words.  It  may  be  very  easily  imagined 
that  the  vocal  expression  of  a  passage  may  be  agree- 
able in  a  language  with  which  we  are  not  thoroughly 
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conversant,  although  we  do  not  perceive  that  is  not 
the  genuine  and  exact  expression,  which  we  should 
not  fail  to  do  were  it  in  our  own  tongue.  Hence 
Italian  singing  does  not  ask  for  an  English  audience 
the  same  nice  finish  which  in  Enghsh  singing  we 
cannot  dispense  with.  We  are  apt  too  to  consider 
what  we  do  not  entirely  comprehend  to  be  idiomatic 
and  pecuHar ;  and  we  are  certainly  much  more 
easily  satisfied  with  Italian  than  with  English  ex- 
pression. Though  tliese  causes  may  appear  some- 
what subtle  and  remote,  they  have,  I  am  persuaded, 
a  very  powerful  operation.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
others  which  arise  more  immediately  from  the  nature 
of  the  compositions  of  our  English  favourite  and  of 
Italian  music. 

"  A  certain  portion  of  terror  frequently  mixes  itself 
with  the  emotions  of  the  sublime.  In  music  this  is 
frequently  effected  by  association.  When  we  hear 
and  feel  'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  'The 
trumpet  shall  sound,'  or  any  song  of  a  like  cast,  the 
ideas  of  death,  resurrection,  and  judgment,  fill  all 
the  mind.  We  cannot  dwell  without  strong  emotion 
upon  such  subjects  ;  the  sensation  produced  is  too 
sublime  and  too  awful,  and  when  it  is  passed  away 
we  are  not  solicitous  to  recal  it  but  at  certain  and 
solemn  occasions.  Such  are  the  genuine  effects  of 
Handel.  I  have  already  remarked  that  even  his 
lighter  compositions  partake  of  grandeur.  In  his 
'  Acis  and  Galatea,'  in  despite  of  music  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,  descriptive,  original,  and  impassioned,  the 
mind  is  strained  beyond  its  common  pitch,  and  we 
are  not  affected  by  the  tenderness  of  the  lovers  in 
the  same  manner,  or  in  the  same  degree,  as  we  are 
by  the  amatory  compositions  of  the  Italian  masters. 
In  the  story  itself  love  is  mingled  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  pathos  with  ideas  of  the  bulk,  the  ferocity, 
the  strength,  the  hideous  figure,  and  the  rage  of  Po- 
lypheme.  These  serve  to  give  the  mind  a  contrary 
determination,  and  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  that 
delicious  languor  which  it  is  the  sovereign  art  of  the 
Italian  school  to  produce. 

"The  genius  of  the  Italian  language,  of  its  poetry 
and  its  music,  is  principally  calculated  to  excite  the 
gentler  passions.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  soft 
syllables,  the  sweetness  of  the  ])assages,  and  the 
lubricity  with  which  a  true  Italian  singer  glides 
through  melody,  melts  us  at  once  into  a  dream  of 
pity  or  of  love.  Thus  then  we  see  that  the  passions 
which  most  agreeably  bias  and  affect  the  mind  are 
all  on  the  side  of  Italy.  If  it  should  be  urged  that 
only  one  master  is  adduced  against  the  whole  Italian 
school,  I  reply  that  I  have  selected  the  man  to  whom 
the  English  are  most  devoted,  and  in  truth  the  only 
one,  nationally  speaking,  who  is  extensively  known 
to  the  British  public.  The  works  of  early  English 
composers,  Purcell,  Croft,  Blow,  Greene,  Boyce,  and 
Arne,  though  high  in  the  estimation  of  sound  taste, 
are  now  seldom  heard.  Their  style,  with  an  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  in  favour  of  the  last  master,  is  con- 
sidered obsolete.  It  certainly  lacks  the  improvement 
of  modern  art  and  modern  taste,  while  the  reasons 
produced  against  Handel  bear  still  more  strongly 
upon  these  really  English  writers.  It  appears  to 
me  that  so  far  as  appertains  to  composition,  the  Ger- 
mans have  already  effected  for  themselves  what  I 
propose  to  the  English.  They  have  blended  and  in- 
corporated with  the  happiest  success  the  sweetness, 
the  tenderness,  and  the  variety  of  Italian  melody, 
with   a  strong   and   natural  character  of   German 


music.  Haydn  and  Mozart  rank  in  the  very  highest 
order  of  genius,  and  so  truly  do  their  notions  of  ex- 
pression accord  with  our  own,  that  we  may  assert, 
no  composers  have  treated  the  expression  of  most 
peculiar  subjects  with  such  eminent  ])ropriety.  It  is 
of  httle  importance,  I  think,  whether  they  wrote 
the  words,  or  whether  the  words  were  written  to  the 
music  in  particular  works.  No  Englishman  could 
desire  or  conceive  a  more  exquisite  consent  between 
sound  and  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  both  these  composers.  The  '  Creation  '  of  llaydn 
contains  most  singular  imitations  ;  and  although  not 
comparable  for  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  solemnity, 
and,  indeed,  not  comparable  at  all  with  the  '  Messiah ' 
of  Handel,  which  is  addressed  to  a  totally  different 
class  of  thoughts  and  perceptions,  it  is  nevertheless 
full  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  grace.  I  do  not  mean 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  these  great  works  of  great 
men,  but  rather  to  contrast  them,  because  they  are 
really  of  a  totally  opposite  nature,  and  because  they 
ought  never  to  be  considered  together  as  objects  of 
comparison.  Their  beauties  are  as  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent as  the  poetry  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  and  of 
the  '  Seasons,'  to  which,  in  point  of  style,  they  bear 
perhaps  some  analogy.  The  '  Creation '  of  Haydn 
then,  if  it  seldom  rises  into  magnificence,  is  fuU  of 
elegance  and  invention,  nor  can  I  point  out  a  single 
weak  or  uninteresting  melody.  Joy,  gratitude,  be- 
nevolence, and  love,  are  expressed  with  as  much 
purity  and  as  much  ecstasy  by  Haydn  in  the  'Crea- 
tion '  as  are  the  sublime  emotions  which  inspire  all 
the  hopes  and  the  terrors  of  religion,  all  the  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  we  assign  to  the 
great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  mankind  in  the'  Mes- 
siah '  by  Handel." 

HANMER,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Shakspeare.  He  was  born  in  1G76, 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  When 
he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity  he  was  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  sat  in 
parliament  near  thirty  years,  either  as  a  representa- 
tive for  that  county,  or  for  Flintshire,  or  for  the 
borough  of  Thetford.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  soon  distinguished,  and  his  powerful  elocution 
and  unbiassed  integrity  drew  the  attention  of  all 
parties.  In  1713  he  was  chosen  speaker;  which 
office,  difficult  at  all  times,  but  at  that  time  more 
particularly,  he  discharged  with  becoming  dignity. 
Having  withdrawn  himself  by  degrees  from  pubhc 
business,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an 
honourable  retirement  amongst  his  books  and  friends, 
and  there  prepared  an  elegant  and  correct  edition  of 
the  works  of  Shakspeare.  This  he  presented  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  printed  there  in 
1744.     He  died  in  April  1746. 

HANNIBAL,  a  celebrated  Carthaginian  Leader, 
the  son  of  Hamilcar.  He  was  born  B.C.  231.  Bred 
in  camps,  the  first  sound  his  infancy  could  distin- 
guish was  the  clashing  of  arms.  In  the  Spanish 
campaigns  the  germs  of  future  greatness  disclosed 
themselves  ;  and  when  at  length  Hamilcar  sank  into 
his  grave,  covered  with  the  glory  of  many  victories, 
this  young  hero,  buckling  on  that  sword  which  he 
had  vowed  never  to  sheath  in  amity  with  Rome, 
sprang  from  his  paternal  ashes,  the  avenger  of  the 
wrongs  of  Carthage.  Immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
Saguntum,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  subdued 
the  nations  be3^ond  the  Iberus  ;  and,  disregarding 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  a  passage  over  the  Alps, 
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he  entered  n]ion  this,  the  greatest  of  his  labours. 
After  having  encountered  a  most  determined  opposi- 
tion from  the  barbarians  of  these  almost  inaccessible 
regions,  and  the  still  fiercer  elements,  the  indefati- 
gable warrior  succeeded  in  attaining  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  and  from  thence,  pouring  down  his 
hardy  thousands,  he  burst  like  a  thunder  cloud  on 
the  devoted  valleys  of  Italy.  Clad  in  the  awful 
grandeur  of  those  energies  which  had  remained  un- 
conquered  by  the  fury  of  an  elemental  conflict,  he 
appeared  before  the  terror-stricken  legions  of  Rome. 
Three  armies  were  dispersed  or  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
invincible  courage  of  his  soldiers ;  and  though  the 
caution  of  Fabius  partly  checked  his  victorious  pro- 
gress, a  more  glorious  battle-field  than  Trebia  or 
Thrasymene  still  awaited  him.  Cannae  plunged  every 
family  of  Rome  in  mourning,  and  reflected  fresh 
lustre  on  the  name  of  Hannibal.  Here,  however,  his 
fame  had  "  touched  its  zenith,"  and  here  did  the 
jealousy  of  that  faction  which  thwarted  all  his  plans 
at  home  first  manifest  itself  as  conducing  to  his 
downfal.  Had  the  necessary  supplies  of  troops  and 
money  been  granted  by  his  vmgrateful  country,  Rome 
would  have  shortly  beheld  the  conqueror  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  senators,  and  the 
fate  of  the  universe  might  have  been  changed. 

The  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war  has  been  im- 
puted by  a  celebrated  Latin  historian  to  the  per- 
fidious violation  of  the  existing  treaties  by  Hannibal, 
in  attacking  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people :  credit 
should  however  be  given  to  the  statements  of  Poly- 
bius,  v/hose  candour  and  disinterestedness  may  rather 
be  trusted  than  the  impartiality  of  one  who  must 
naturally  have  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men against  this  their  most  hated  enemy.  In  ar- 
raigning the  perfidy  of  Hannibal,  Livy  Avould  pass 
over  the  occupation  of  Sardinia,  and  the  imposition 
of  two  thousand  talents  upon  Carthage,  at  a  period 
when  her  weakness  prevented  any  opposition  to  the 
former,  and  when  a  refusal  to  comply  with  the  latter 
could  not  be  supported  by  an  appeal  to  arms — would 
forget  that  these  instances  of  the  ambition  and  ex- 
tortionate avarice  of  Rome  left  sufficient  pretext  for 
the  rival  city  to  make  reprisals  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, even  without  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities. 
This,  then,  may  be  a  justification  of  the  siege  of  Sa- 
guntum,  which  may  be  considered  the  beginning, 
certainly  not  the  cause,  of  this  war ;  and  here  there- 
fore may  be  grounded  a  refutation  of  the  alleged 
perfidiousness  of  Hannibal ;  who,  in  wielding  the 
arms  of  his  country  so  successfully,  executed  only  a 
terrible  though  just  retribution  on  her  enemies ; 
though  with  the  spirit  he  inherited  from  his  father 
did  he  accomplish  that  vengeance  which  the  pre- 
cepts of  Hamilcar  had  so  frequently  inculcated. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Zama  having  decided  the 
contests  of  Hannibal  with  the  Roman  armies,  he  fled 
to  Carthage,  and  from  thence  to  Crete,  where  he 
poisoned  himself. 

HANSARD,  LUKE.— This  eminent  printer  was 
born  in  1750,  and  he  came  to  the  metropolis  a  jour- 
neyman, having  slender  prospects  of  success  bej'ond 
that  to  which  his  own  personal  application,  perse- 
verance, and  merit,  might  entitle  him.  He  was  born 
near  Norwich,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation at  a  school  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  after- 
wards apprenticed  to  the  then  only  printer  in  Nor- 
wich. The  hard  fare  of  his  early  probation,  at  school 
and  during  his  apprenticeship,  recurred  frequently 
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to  his  recollection  in  after-life,  and  served  as  a 
theme  for  useful  monition  to  the  young  people  about 
him.  No  one  about  him  could  ever  keep  pace  with 
his  undeviating  course  of  labour,  the  time  allotted 
by  him  for  rest  never  exceeding,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  more  than  a  sixth  pait  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  Avorking  day.  This  practice  he  pursued  to 
within  a  very  short  period  preceding  his  decease. 
With  him  every  returning  day  brought  a  cheerful 
disposition  for  labour,  and,  from  the  sheer  love  of  it, 
a  perseverance  that  never  relaxed,  because  it  knew 
not  to  tire.  To  the  remark  of  our  great  moralist, 
that  "  it  seldom  happens  to  a  man  that  his  business 
is  his  pleasiu-e,"  Mr.  Hansard  was  a  striking  excep- 
tion. No  one  ever  took  greater  delight  in  any  pursuit 
than  he  did  in  his  particular  avocation ;  to  that  he 
devoted  all  his  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  the  force 
of  which  he  multiplied  at  will  by  the  rare  tact  of 
infusing  into  others  a  portion  of  his  own  extraor- 
dinary zeal.  Mr.  Hansard  died  October  29th,  1829- 
To  the  society  for  educating  the  lower  classes, 
to  that  for  building  churches,  to  the  recently-pro- 
jected institution  of  a  metropolitan  college,  and  to 
other  public  foundations,  he  was  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor ;  while  hir,  munificent  gifts,  vested  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  for  poor  printers,  will  convey  a 
grateful  memorv  of  him  to  the  latest  posterity. 

HANWAY,  JONAS.— A  celebrated  philanthropist, 
who  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1712,  and  was  at  a 
very  early  period  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  at  Lis- 
bon. He  afterwards  traveUed  through  Persia  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  in  1753  he  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  through  Russia  into  Persia, 
and  back  again  through  Russia,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land. To  this  work  also  was  added  an  account  of 
the  revolutions  of  Persia  during  the  present  century. 
His  other  publications  are  very  numerous,  and  most 
of  them  were  well  receiA'ed.  The  institution  of  the 
Marine  Society,  justly  attributed  to  his  activity  and 
benevolence,  was  the  favourite  object  of  Mr.  Han- 
way's  care;  and  in  1758  he  was  also  particularly 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Magdalen 
charity.  His  public  spirit,  and,  above  all,  his  disin- 
terestedness, was  so  conspicuous  that  a  deputation 
of  the  principal  merchants  in  London  waited  upon 
the  earl  of  Bute  when  prime  minister,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  an  individual  like  Mr.  Hanway, 
who  had  done  so  much  public  good  to  the  injury  of 
his  private  fortune,  was  deserving  of  some  signal 
mark  of  the  public  esteem.  He  was  accordingly 
made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  a  situation  which 
he  held  more  than  twenty  years,  and  when  he  re- 
signed he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  salary  for  life 
on  account  of  his  known  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
universal  charity.  To  enumerate  the  various  in- 
stances in  which  the  benevolent  character  of  his 
heart  was  successfully  exerted  would  be  no  easy 
task.  Sunday-schools  may  in  some  measure  look 
upon  Mr.  Hanway  as  their  father;  the  chimney- 
sweepers' boys  are  much  indebted  to  his  humanity ; 
and  perhaps  there  never  was  any  public  calamity  in 
any  part  of  the  British  empire  which  he  did  not  en- 
deavour to  alleviate.  So  greatly  and  so  imiversally 
was  he  respected,  that  when  he  died,  in  1786,  a  sub- 
scription of  many  hundred  pounds  was  raised  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  great  cha- 
racter of  his  numerous  works  is  a  strong  masculine 
spirit  of  good  sense,  and  a  very  chaste  simplicity. 
In  his  private  life  he  was  remarkable  for  the  strictest 
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integrity  of  conduct,  and  for  a  frankness  and  can- 
dour which  naturally  inspired  contidence. 

HARDICANUTE,  an  early  English  king  of 
England  and  Denmark.  He  was  the  son  of  Canute, 
by  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Danish  throne  in 
1038,  at  the  same  time  laying  claim  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  devolved  to  his  elder  and  half- 
brother  Harold.  A  compromise  was  effected,  by  j  father  to  King  Edward  IV.,  who  was  slain  in  the 
which  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  was  for  a  ,  battle  of  Wakefield,  December  31,  14oO.  Itwas  after- 
while  held  in  his  name  by  his  mother  Emma,  and  ^  wards  presented  to  King  Edward  IV.  himself.     The 
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which  he  received  for  his  services,  we  find  only  a 
grant  for  life  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  out  of  thvi 
manor  or  alien  preceptory  of  Wyloughton  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry 
VI. ;  and  in  1457  he  had  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  life. 

During  his  latter  days  he  appears  to  have  re-com- 
posed his  "  Chronicle  "  for  Richard,  duke  of  York, 


on  the  death  of  his  brother  he  succeeded  to  the 
whole.  His  government  was  violent  and  tyrannical; 
he  revived  the  odious  ta.x  of  Danegelt,  and  punished 
with  great  severity  the  insurrections  which  it  occa- 
sioned. The  death  of  this  despicable  prince,  in  con- 
sequence of  intemperance  at  the  nuptials  of  a  Danish 
nobleman,  brought  his  reign  to  an  early  termination, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects,  in  1041. 

HARDINGE,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  poet  of 
considerable  merit,  who  was  born  in  1701,  and  edu 
cated  for  the  bar,  but  in  1731,  being  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion and  devoted  himself  to  political  pursuits.  He 
died  in  1758. 

His  son  George  Hardinge  was  born  in  1744,  and 
having  attained  considerable  eminence  in  the  legal 
profession,  he  ultimately  became  a  Welsh  judge. 
He  died  at  Presteigne,  April  26, 1816,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  possessing,  rather  than  profiting  by,  great 
talents.  From  his  father  he  enjoyed  a  very  good 
hereditary  estate,  and  with  his  wife  he  obtained  a 
very  handsome  dower. 

HARDYNG,  JOHN,  an  English  historian  of  con- 
siderable eminence.  He  was  born  in  1378,  and  be- 
ing taken  into  the  household  of  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, he  served  that  nobleman  for  several 
years,  and  after  his  death  he  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  with  whom  he  had 
fought  at  Homildon,  and  who  was  connected  with 
the  Percies  by  the  ties  of  affinity  as  well  as  those  of 
arms.  In  1405,  when  King  Henry  IV.  reduced  the 
fortresses  of  Lord  Bardolph  and  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, Sir  Robert  Umfraville's  services  in  the 
e.Ypedition  were  rewarded  with  the  castle  of  Wark- 
worth,  under  whom  Hardyng  became  the  constable. 
How  long  he  remained  at  Warkworth  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  his  knowledge  of  French  geography  seems 
soon  to  have  engaged  him  in  the  secret  service  of  his 
country.  In  1415  we  find  him  attendant  on  the  king 
at  Harfleur,  and  his  journal  of  the  march  which  pre- 
ceded the  memorable  battle  of  Agincourt  forms  one 
of  the  most  curious  passages  among  the  additions  to 
the  last  reprint  of  his  "Chronicle."  In  1416  he  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  duke  of  Bedford  to 
the  sea-fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In  1424 
he  was  at  Rome,  and  employed  partly  in  inspect- 
ing the  great  chronicle  of  Trogus  Pompeius  ;  but 
soon  after  he  was  again  employed  in  collecting  do- 


history  comes  no  lower  than  the  flight  of  Henry  VI. 
to  Scotland,  but  from  "  the  excusacion "  touching 
his  "  defaultes,"  in  which  the  queen  is  mentioned,  it 
is  evident  that  Hardyng  could  not  have  finished  his 
work  before  1465.  How  long  he  survived  its  com- 
pletion is  unknown,  but  he  must  then  have  been  at 
least  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  His  "  Chronicle  of 
England,  unto  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  IV."  is  in 
verse,  and  as  a  metrical  composition  is  bad,  but,  as 
a  record  of  facts,  is  highly  interesting  to  the  English 
historian  and  antiquary.  It  was  first  printed  by 
Grafton  in  1543. 

HARDOUIN,  JOHN,  a  learned  French  Jesait, 
no  less  celebrated  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  classical  authors  of  antiquity  than  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  his  opinions  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  their  writings.  He  was  born  in  1646 
at  Quimper  in  Bretagne,  and  the  work  for  which  he 
is  most  celebrated,  is  his  "  Chronologiae  ex  Nummis 
AntiquisRestitutaeProlusiodeNummisHerodiadum," 
in  which  he  supports  the  extraordinary  hypothesis, 
that  almost  all  the  writings  under  the  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians  are  the 
spurious  productions  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
exceptions  to  this  denunciation  are,  the  works  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  of  some  of  those  attri- 
buted to  Horace  and  Virgil.  He  contends  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  two  latter  are  allegorical  writers, 
who,  under  the  names  of  Lalage  and  ^Eneas,  have 
represented  the  Christian  religion  and  the  life  of  its 
founder.  This  treatise  was  condemned  and  pro- 
scribed, the  author  was  called  upon  for  a  public  re« 
cantation  of  his  errors,  which  in  fact  he  made,  but 
he  afterwards  repeated  his  offence  in  other  jniblica- 
tions.  Among  his  principal  works  are,  "  Nurami 
Antiqui  Populorum  et  Urbium  Illustrati,"  Pliny's 
"  Natural  History,  in  usum  Delphini ;"  and  another 
in  twelve  folio  volumes  of  "The  Councils."  On  this 
latter]  work  he  expended  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  parliament. 
Hardouin  died  early  in  1729. 

HARDWICKE,  PHILIP  Y^ORKE,  EARL  OF, 
was  born  at  Dover  in  Kent  in  1690.  He  studied 
the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1714,  he  soon  became  eminent  in  his 
profession.  In  1718  he  sat  in  parliament  as  member 
for  Lewes  in  Susse.v,  and  in  the  two  successive  par- 
liaments for  Seaford.  March  1719  he  was  promoted 
to  the  office  of  solicitor-general.     About  this  period 


cuments  for  ascertaining  the  fealty  due  from  the  j  he  gained  much  reputation  in  parliament  by  open- 
Scottish  kings,  which  seems  to  have  been  attended  ing  the  bill  against  Kelly,  who  had  been  princij)ally 
with  some  personal  danger.  j  concerned  in  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  as  his  secre- 

Hardyng  completed  one  portion  of  his  "Chronicle"  j  tary.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  attorney-general, 
in  1437.  The  Lansdowne  manuscript  closes  with  1  in  the  execution  of  which  important  office  he  was 
the  life  of  Sir  Robert  Umfraville,  who  died,  according  '  remarkable  for  his  candour  and  lenity.  As  an  ad- 
to  Dugdale,  in  1436,  and  under  whom  Hardyng  i  vocate  for  the  crown,  he  spoke  with  the  veracity  of 
seems  to  have  lived  in  his  latter  years  as  constable  '  a  witness  and  a  judge  ;  and  though  his  zeal  for  jus- 
of  Kyme  Castle  in  Lincolnshire.     Of  the  rewards  I  tice  and  the  due  course  of  law  was  strong,  yet  his 
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respect  for  the  privileges  of  the  subject  was  equally 
strong.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  great  seal  by 
Peter  Lord  King  in  1733,  i^ir  Philip  Yorke  was  aj)- 
pointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.  He 
was  soon  after  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  this 
kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  baron  of 
Hardwicke,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  called 
to  the  cabinet  council.  The  salary  of  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  being  thought  inadequate  to 
the  weight  and  dignity  of  that  high  office,  was  raised, 
on  the  advancement  of  Lord  Hardwicke  to  it,  from 
2000/.  to  4000/.  per  annum  to  the  chief  justice  and 
his  successors;  his  lordship  refusing  to  accept  the 
augmentation  of  it  in  any  other  manner,  or  any  other 
advantage  in  lieu  of  it :  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
two  vacancies  of  the  chancery  and  king's  bench 
between  his  lordship  and  Lord  Talbot,  upon  terms 
honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both,  was  thought  to 
do  as  much  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  crown  in 
those  days  as  the  harmony  and  friendship  with 
which  they  co-operated  in  the  public  service  did 
honour  to  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
approljation  with  which  he  discharged  his  ofhce 
there,  he  was  called  to  that  of  lord  high  chancellor, 
on  the  decease  of  Lord  Talbot  in  1736. 

The  integrity  and  abilities  with  which  he  presided 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  during  the  space  of  almost 
twenty  years,  appears  from  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  only  three  of  his  decrees  were  appealed 
from,  and  even  those  were  afterwards  affirmed  by 
the   House  of  Lord*.     After  he  had  executed  that 
high  office  about  seventeen  years,  in  times  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  accumulated  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  had  twice  been  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  of- 
lice  of  lord  high  steward  on  the  trials  of  peers  con- 
cerned in  the  rebellion,  he  was  in  1754  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  titles 
of  Viscount  Royston  and  earl  of   Hardwicke.     His 
resignation  of  the  great  seal  in  1756   gave  an  uni- 
versal concern  to  the  nation,  however  divided  at  that 
time  in  other  respects.     But  he  still  continued   to 
serve  the  public  in  a  more  private  station — at  coun- 
cil, at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  upon  every  occasion 
where  the  course  of  public  business  required  it — with 
the  same  assiduity  as  when  he  filled  one  of  the  highest 
offices  in   the   kingdom.       His   constitution  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  did  not  seem  to  promise  so 
much  health  and  vigour  as  he  afterwards   enjoyed 
for  a  longer  period  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of 
men  of  more  robust  habit  of  body.     But  his  care  to 
guard  against  any  excesses  secured  to  him  an  almost 
uninterrupted  tenour  of  health  ;    and  his   habitual 
masterv  of  his  passions   gave  him  a  firmness  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  unabated  by  the   fatigues   and 
anxieties  of  business,  from  the  daily  circle  of  which 
he  rose  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  conversation  of  his 
familv  and  friends  with  the  spirits  of  a  person  en- 
tirely vacant  and  disengaged.     Till  the  latter  end  of 
his  seventy-third  year  he  preserved  the  appearance 
and  vivacity  of  youth  in  his  countenance,  in  which 
the  characters  of  dignity  and  amiableness  were  re- 
markably united  ;  and  he  supported  the  tedious  dis- 
order which  proved  fatal  to  him  with  an  uncommon 
resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness,  till  the  close  of 
li'e.     He  died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  March  6, 
1764. 

HARE.  DR.  FRA>XIS.  a  celebrated  English. 
bishop,  of  whose  birth  we  have  no  particulars.  He 
was  bred  at  Eton  school,  and  from   that  foundation 
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became  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  only  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  ap- 
pointed him  chaplain-general  to  the  army.  He  after- 
wards obtained  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  from 
thence  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester, 
which  he  held  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1740.  He  was  dismissed 
from  ,being  chaplain  to  George  L  in  1718  by  the 
strength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Moss  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  persons  of  distinguished 
rank  for  parts  and  learning. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  he 
published  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled,  "'  The 
Difficulties  and  Discouragements  which  attend  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Way  of  Private 
Judgment,"  in  order  to  show  that  since  such  a  study 
of  the  scriptures  is  an  indispensable  duty,  it  concerns 
all  Christian  societies  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
those  discouragements.  He  published  many  works 
against  Bishop  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  controversy 
as  it  is  called ;  and  also  other  learned  works,  which 
were  collected  after  his  death,  and  published  in  four 
volumes,  octavo.  He  also  prepared  an  edition  of 
Terence,  with  notes,  and  "  The  Book  of  Psalms 
in  the  Hebrew,  put  into  the  Original  Poetical  Metre." 
In  this  last  work  he  pretends  to  have  discovered 
the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
lost ;  but  his  hypothesis,  though  defended  by  some, 
yet  has  been  confuted  by  several  learned  men,  par- 
ticularly bv  Dr.  Lowth. 

HARLES,  THEOPHILUS  CHRISTOPHER, 
a  celebrated  German  critic,  who  was  born  in  1738. 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  and  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the  gymnasium  of  Cobourg  in 
1765.  From  this  period  till  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  in  the  publication  of  classical  and 
critical  productions,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Bibliotheca  Graeca  "  of 
Fabricius.  Professor  Harles  died  November  2nd, 
1S14. 

HARLEY,  ROBERT,  eari  of  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer,  and  lord  high  treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley, 
and  was  born  in  London  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1661.  He  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  J.  Birch,  at 
Shilton,  near  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  which,  though 
only  a  private  school,  was  remarkable  for  producing 
at  tiie  same  time  a  lord  high  treasurer,  viz.  Lord  Ox- 
ford ;  a  lord  high  chancellor,  viz.  Lord  Harcourt;  a 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  viz.  Lord 
Trevor;  and  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  were  all  contemporaries  both  at  school 
and  in  parliament.  During  the  Revolution  Sir  Ed- 
ward Harley  and  his  eldest  son  raised  a  troop  of 
horse  at  their  own  expence  ;  and  after  the  accession 
of  King  \\"illiam  and  Queen  Marj'  he  was  first  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and 
afterwards  served  for  the  town  of  Radnor.  In  1690 
he  was  chosen  by  ballot  one  of  the  nine  meml)ers  of 
the  House  of  Commons'  commissioners  for  stating 
the  public  accounts,  and  also  one  of  the  arbitrators 
for  uniting  the  two  India  companies.  In  1694  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  Mr.  Harley  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  bill  "  For  the  frequent  meeting  and 
calling  of  parliaments ;"  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  it  was  received  by  both  houses  without  any  al- 
teration or  amendment.  In  1701  he  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  parlia- 
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ment  being  dissolved  the  same  year  bj'  KingWiUiam, 
and  a  new  one  called,  be  was  again  selected  to  fill 
tliat  office,  as  he  ako  was  in  tiie  first  parliament 
by  Queen  Anne. 

In  April  1704  he  was  sworn  of  her  majesty's 
privy  council,  and  in  the  May  following  he  became 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  170G 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treaty  of  union  with  Scotland,  and  resigned  his  place 
of  principal  secretar)'of  state  in  February  1707.  In 
1710  he  was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  also  chancellor  and  under-treasurer 
of  the  e.vchequer.  On  the  8th  of  March  following, 
the  marquis  of  Guiscard,  a  French  Catholic  then 
under  examination  of  a  committee  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil at  ^Yhitehall,  sta')bing  him  with  a  penknife, 
Guiscard  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  Newgate  in 
the  same  month,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
immediately  making  it  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  ])rivy  counsellor  in 
the  execution  of  his  oflfice ;  and  a  clause  was  in- 
serted, "To  justify  and  indemnify  all  persons,  who, 
in  assisting  in  defence  of  Mr.  Harley,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  when  he  was  stabbed  by  the  sieur  de 
Guiscard,  and  in  securing  him,  did  give  any  wound 
or  bruise  to  the  said  sieur  de  Guiscard,  whereby  he 
received  his  death." 

In  1711  Queen  Anne  raised  him  to  the  peerage, 
creating  him  Baron  Harley  of  Wigmore  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mortimer,  with 
remainder,  for  want  of  issue  male  of  his  own  body, 
to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  his  grandfather.  In  May  1711  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
the  August  following,  at  a  general  court  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  he  was  chosen  their  governor. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  lie  was  im- 
peached by  the  House  of  Commons  of  high  treason, 
^  and  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  suf- 
fered a  lengthened  confinement,  but  he  was  finally 
acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  died  in  1724  after  having 
been  twice  married.  Pope  has  celebrated  his  me- 
mory in  the  following  lines  :  — 

"  A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  iiisfanoe  tried. 
Above  all  jiain,  all  anger,  and  all  priile, 
The  rage  of  power,  Ihe  bla.st  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death." 

This  nobleman  was  a  great  collector  of  curious 
books,  especially  those  relating  to  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  which  were  preserved  and  increased 
by  liis  son. 

HARMAR,  JOHN,  a  good  Latin  scholar,  who 
was  born  in  1594.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
obtained  some  preferment  in  the  church  of  England. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  "Praxis  Graramatica," 
but  his  "  Etymological  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Tongue" 
is  still  employed.     He  died  in  1670. 

HARMER,  THOMAS.— This  eminent  dissenting 
clergyman  was  born  in  1715,  and  after  he  had  re- 
ceived a  good  classical  education  he  was  placed  with 
a  small  congregation  in  Suffolk.  The  favourite  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit  was  oriental  history,  vv'hich  he 
applied  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Observing  a  striking  conformity  betv/een  the  pre- 
sent customs  of  the  eastern  nations  and  those  of  the 
ancienls,  as  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  various  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  he  formed  a  design  at  a  very  early 
period  of  making  extracts  of  such  passages  in  books 


of  travels  and  voyages  as  appeared  to  him  to  furnish 
a  key  to  many  parts  of  the  scriptures. 

In  1764  Mr.  Harmer  published  a  volume  of  "  Ob- 
servations on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture,"  &c. 
The  favourable  reception  which  this  work  met  with 
encouraged  Mr.  Harmer  to  proceed  in  it,  and  in 
1776  he  gave  the  public  an  enlarged  edition  of  it  in 
two  volumes  octavo.  By  the  preface  to  this  edition 
we  learn  that  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  fur- 
nished him  with  some  MS.  papers  of  Sir  John 
Chardin.  In  1787  Mr.  Harmer  pubhshed  two  other 
volumes.  He  was  author  also  of  the  "  Outlines  of  a 
New  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  drawn  by  the 
help  of  Instructions  from  the  East,"  an  "  Account 
of  the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead,"  &c.     Mr.  Harmer  died  in  17^8. 

HARMS,  KLAUS,  a  celebrated  preacher  and 
author,  who  was  born  in  May  177S  at  Fahrstedt,  a 
village  in  Holstein.  He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and 
until  his  twelfth  year  he  studied  in  the  village  school, 
after  which  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  from  the  preacher  of  the  vil- 
lage. From  his  seventeenth  year,  when  his  father 
died,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  family  ; 
but  in  his  nineteenth  year,  his  mother  having  sold 
the  mill,  he  entered  the  school  at  Meldorf,  in  Dit- 
raarsh,  studied  in  1799  at  Kiel,  and  became  a  tutor. 
In  1806  he  was  chosen  by  the  society  at  Lunden,  in 
North  Ditmarsh,  as  deacon,  and  in  1816  was  elected 
archdeacon  at  Kiel.  As  a  pulpit  orator,  he  ranked 
very  high;  his  words  flowed  Mith  ease  and  facility, 
"  often  rushing,  powerful,  and  energetic,  as  a  torrent," 
and  his  style  was  simple,  original,  and  perspicuous. 

HAROLD,  HARFAGAK,  or  the  fair-haired,  a 
celebrated  king  of  Norway,  son  of  Hafdan  the  Black  ; 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  country.  At 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  he  was  in  the  Dofrefield 
mountains,  and  had  already  evinced  great  talent  and 
personal  prowess  in  several  battles.  He  had  offered 
his  hand  to  Gida,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
king,  but  the  proud  beauty  replied  to  Harold's  am- 
bassadors, that  she  would  only  consent  to  become 
his  wife  when  he  had  subjected  all  Norway.  Harold 
swore  he  would  not  cut  his  hair  till  he  had  accom- 
plished Gida's  desire,  and  in  ten  years  succeeded  in 
obtaining  sole  possession  of  Norway.  In  the  mean 
time  his  hair  had  grown  long  and  beautiful,  from 
which  circumstance  he  derived  his  surname.  While 
he  reduced  the  lesser  kings,  he  left  them,  with  the 
title  oijarl,  the  administration  of  their  territories,  and 
the  third  part  of  their  income  ;  but  many  of  them 
emigrated  and  founded  Norwegian  colonies.  Herolf, 
or  RoUo,  emigrated  to  Neustria.  Others,  with  their 
followers,  established  themselves  in  Iceland,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  Faroe,  and  the  Orcades,  all  which  were 
then  uninhabited.  When  Harold  found  that  the 
emigrants  often  extended  their  incursions  into  his 
dominions,  he  embarked  v>'ith  a  naval  force  to  sub- 
due them.  After  a  bloody  war  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
cjuered  Scotland,  the  Orcades,  &c.,  and  returned 
home.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Drontheim,  and 
died  there  in  930,  after  having  raised  his  country  to  a 
prosperous  state  by  wise  laws  and  the  encouragement 
of  commerce. 

HAROLD,  surnamed  Harefoot,  an  early  king  of 
England,  who  succeeded  his  father  Canute  in  1035, 
notwithstanding  a  previous  agreement  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Fn,dand  should  descend  to  the  issue 
of  Canute  by  his  second  wife,  the  Norman  princess 
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Emma.  His  countrymen,  the  Danes,  maintained  him 
upon  the  throne  against  the  efforts  of  Earl  Godwin, 
in  favour  of  Hardicanute  ;  but  Harold  gaining  over 
that  leader  by  the  promise  of  marrying  his  daughter, 
a  compromise  was  effected,  and  they  united  to  effect 
the  murder  of  Prince  Alfred,  son  to  Etheldred  H. 
After  a  reign  of  four  years,  in  which  nothing  memor- 
able occurred,  Harold  died  in  1039- 

HAROLD  H.,  king  of  England,  v/as  the  second 
son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  his  government  and  great  offices,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1066,  step])ed 
without  opposition  into  the  vacant  throne,  withovit 
attending  to  the  more  legal  claim  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
or  the  asserted  bequest  of  Edward  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  immediately  called 
upon  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  upon  his  refusal 
prepared  for  invasion.  He  also  instigated  Harold's 
brother  Tosti,  who  had  retired  to  Flanders,  to  infest 
the  northern  coasts  of  England,  in  conjunction  with 
the  king  of  Norway.  The  united  fleet  of  these 
chiefs  sailed  up  the  Humber,  and  landed  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  who  defeated  the  opposing  forces  of 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  but  were 
totally  routed  by  Harold,  whose  brother  Tosti  fell 
in  the  battle.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  breathe  after 
this  victory  before  he  heard  of  the  landing  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex.  Hasten- 
ing thither  with  all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  a 
general  engagement  ensued  at  Hastings,  in  which 
this  spirited  prince,  after  exerting  every  effort  of 
valour  and  military  skill,  was  slain  with  an  arrow ; 
and  the  crown  of  England  was  the  immediate  fruit 
of  WiUiam's  victory. 

HAROUN,  or  AARON  AL  RASHID,  a  cele- 
brated caliph  of  the  Saracens,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  the  caliph  Mahadi.  He  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Hadi  in  the  caliphate  A.  D.  786,  and  was 
the  most  ])otent  prince  of  his  race,  ruling  over  ter- 
ritories extending  from  Egypt  to  Korasan.  He  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Al  Rashid,  or  the  Just,  but  his 
claim  to  the  title  must  be  regarded  with  considerable 
allowance  for  eastern  notions  of  despotic  justice. 
One  of  his  noblest  qualities  was  his  love  of  learning 
and  science.  He  caused  many  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  to  be  translated  and  dispersed  throughout 
his  empire,  and  made  his  subjects  acquainted  with 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  He  eight  times  invaded 
the  Greek  empire,  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  emperor 
Nicephorus  in  802  to  pay  tribute,  addressed  to  him 
a  singularly  arrogant  epistle,  and  followed  it  up  by 
an  irruption  into  Greece,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  Nicephorus,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  an 
augmented  tribute,  and  agree  not  to  rebuild  Ilera- 
clea  and  the  other  pillaged  and  dilapidated  frontier 
towns. 

During  these  transactions  the  ruin  of  the  family 
of  the  Barmecides  exemplified  the  despotic  rigour 
of  Haroun's  character.  Yahia,  the  head  of  it,  had 
superintended  his  education ;  and  of  his  four  sons, 
the  eldest  was  a  successful  general ;  the  second,  the 
caliph's  prime  vizier,  Giaffer ;  and  the  third  and 
fourth  in  dignified  stations.  The  generosity,  muni- 
ficence, and  affability  of  the  Barmecides  rendered 
them  the  delight  of  all  ranks  of  ]ieople  ;  and  Giaffer 
was  so  much  in  his  master's  graces  that  the  caliph, 
in  order  to  enjoy  his  company  in  the  presence  of  his 
sister  Abassa,  to  whom  he  was  equally  attached, 
formed  a  marriage  between  the  princess  and  ■\izier, 


but  with  the  capricious  restriction  of  their  forbearing 
the  privileges  of  such  an  union.  Passion  broke 
through  this  unjust  prohibition,  and  the  caliph,  in 
his  revenge,  publicly  executed  Giaffer,  and  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  whole  family.  Haroun  at- 
tained the  summit  of  worldly  power  and  prosperity, 
and  the  French  historians  mention  a  splendid  em- 
bassy which  he  sent  to  Charlemagne,  which,  among 
other  presents,  brought  a  magnificent  tent,  a  water- 
clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  implying  a  permission  for  European 
pilgrims  to  visit  it.  Haroun  was  seized  with  a  mor- 
tal distemper  while  on  the  point  of  marching  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Oxus ; 
and  retiring  to  Tons,  in  Korasan,  expired  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of 
his  reign.  The  popular  fame  of  this  caliph  is  evinced 
by  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  in  which 
Haroun,  his  wife  Zobeide,  his  vizier  Giaffer,  and  his 
chief  eunuch  Mesrour,  are  frequent  and  conspicuous 

HARPER,  ROBERT  GOODLOE,  an  American 
lawyer  of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  near 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  of  poor  but  respectable 
parents.  He  displayed  in  his  boyhood  great  vivacity  of 
spirit  and  versatility  of  talent,  and  before  the  age  of 
fifteen  possessed  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  character  prompted  him  at  that 
age  to  join  a  troop  of  horse  composed  of  the  young 
men  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  acted  as 
quarter-master,  and  with  them  he  participated  in 
Greene's  camjiaign ;  but  his  thirst  for  learning  and 
intellectual  culture  soon  induced  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  military  career  and  seek  some  situation  in 
which  he  could  complete  his  studies.  He  procured 
admission  into  Princeton  College,  where  he  taught 
one  or  two  of  the  inferior  classes  while  he  gained 
instruction  and  distinction  in  the  upper.  About  the 
age  of  twenty  he  accompanied  a  fellow  student  to 
Philadelphia  on  a  visit,  and  there  formed  the  resolu- 
tion to  embark  at  once  for  England,  and  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  This  romantic  project  was 
frustrated  by  ice  in  the  Delaware,  that  prevented  the 
departure  of  any  vessel  during  many  weeks,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  youthful  adventurer  nearly  ex- 
hausted his  purse,  and  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  As  soon  as  the 
river  became  navigable,  he  res^ved  to  sail  for 
Charleston,  and  try  his  fortune  there,  his  new  scheme 
being  to  study  the  law.  He  arrii'^d,  after  a  short 
passage,  at  that  city,  and  found  himself  on  the  wharf, 
a  stranger  to  every  one,  with  but  a  dollar  or  two 
in  his  pockets.  As  he  stood  ruminating  on  his  con- 
dition, he  M^as  accosted  by  a  man  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, who  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  taught 
a  class  at  Princeton  College,  in  which  there  was  a 
youth  of  a  certain  name  ;  and,  being  answered  affirm- 
atively, he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  youth  was  his 
son,  who  had  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  name 
of  his  tutor  by  the  affectionate  testimony  often  re- 
peated in  his  letters.  He  professed  a  strong  desire 
to  serve  his  new  acquaintance,  mentioned  that  he 
kept  a  tavern,  and  offered  him  any  assistance  which 
he  might  require.  The  welcome  kindness  was  ac- 
cepted :  the  generous  friend  introduced  him  to  a 
lawyer,  under  whom  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
same  profession ;  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth 
he  undertook  causes  on  his  own  account.  The  hope 
of  speedier  success  in  his  profession  induced  him  to 
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retire  from  Charleston  to  an  interior  district ;  and  in 
this  residence  he  rirst  acquired  some  poHtical  consi- 
deration by  a  series  of  essays,  in  a  newspaper,  on  a 
proposed  change  of  the  constitution  of  the  state;  and 
he  was  the  following  year  elected  into  the  legislature. 
The  reputation  which  he  gained  as  a  speaker  and 
man  of  business  soon  placed  him  in  congress.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  him,  in  his  legislative  course 
of  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution  to  the  year  1802,  when  the 
democratic  party  had  succeeded  to  the  national  go- 
vernment. He  sided  with  the  federalists,  and  zeal- 
ously supported  the  policy  and  measures  of  Wash- 
ington, of  whom  he  was  the  personal  friend,  as  he 
was  also  of  Hamilton  and  others  of  the  principal 
federal  statesmen.  Many  years  afterwards  he  col- 
lected into  an  octavo  volume  a  portion  of  his  circu- 
lars and  addresses  to  his  constituents,  and  a  few  of 
his  speeches,  as  they  were  printed  while  he  was  a 
representative.  These  attest  the  vigour  of  his  facul- 
ties, the  depth  of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  No  member  of  the  national  councils 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  foreign  relations  of 
his  country  and  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or  could 
discuss  them  in  a  more  instructive,  argumentative, 
and  fluent  strain.  His  pamphlet,  published  in  1797, 
entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  France,"  acquired  great  celebrity 
at  home,  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions  in 
this  country,  and  was  esteemed,  over  Europe,  one  of 
the  ablest  productions  of  the  crisis.  Soon  after  the 
downfal  of  the  federal  party  he  retired  from  con- 
gress, and,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  dis- 
tinguished patriot  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltown,  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law  in  Baltimore,  where 
he  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  Judge 
Chase,  when  impeached  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, engaged  Mr.  Harper  for  his  defence,  and  com- 
mitted to  him  the  duty  of  preparing  his  full  answer 
to  the  articles  of  impeachment.  The  victorious  an- 
swer, a  masterpiece  in  all  respects,  was  thought  to 
be  the  work  of  the  judge  himself,  and  excited  a 
lively  admiration  of  the  supposed  author's  powers  ; 
but  he  furnished  towards  it  only  a  few  manuscript 
pages  of  loose  heads,  leading  topics,  most  ^of  which 
were  either  omitted  or  essentially  modified.  Mr. 
Harper  attended  almost  every  session  of  the  supreme 
court  from  the  time  of  its  removal  to  Washington 
to  that  of  his  death,  and  was  always  listened  to  with 
respect  by  the  court.  His  style  of  writing  was  ani- 
mated and  uncommonly  perspicuous.  Juries  espe- 
cially felt  the  combined  influence  of  his  clear  natural 
tones,  simple,  easy  gesture,  lucid  arrangement,  and 
impressive  exposition  of  facts,  and  his  facility  in  ap- 
plying general  principles,  and  deducing  motives  or 
consequences  at  the  exact  point  of  time.  Mr.  Har- 
per was  a  diligent  reader  of  history,  geography, 
travels,  and  statistics.  He  v/as  versed  in  the  sci- 
ences of  morals  and  government,  and  was  particu- 
larly well  acquainted  with  political  economy,  and 
well  knew  how  to  use  in  his  public  addresses  the 
stores  with  which  his  excellent  memory  readily  sup- 
plied him.  The  federal  party  happening  to  acquire 
the  ascendancy  in  Maryland,  Mr.  Harper  was  im- 
mediately elected  Ijy  the  legislature  a  senator  in 
congress  ;  but  this  position  the  demands  of  his  pro- 
fession obliged  him  soon  to  relinquish.  The  same 
councils  bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  militia.     About  the  years  1819-20 
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he  set  out  for  Europe  with  a  part  of  his  family,  and 
visited  in  succession  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
Favourable  circumstances,  and  his  own  reputation 
and  merit,  procured  for  him  access  to  many  of  the 
most  renowned  personages  and  brilliant  circles  both 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  During  the  few 
years  between  his  return  and  death  he  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  plans  of  a  public  character,  such  as 
the  promotion  of  internal  improvement  and  the 
colonization  of  the  blacks.  He  delighted  in  topo- 
graphical and  geographical  studies,  and  the  particular 
notice  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  African  geo- 
graphy served,  besides  his  philanthropic  zeal,  to 
draw  him  into  the  scheme  of  African  colonization. 

HARRINGTON,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  political 
writer,  was  born  at  Upton  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1611,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Chillingworth.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  visited  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  entered  Lord  Craven's  regiment,  and,  being 
quartered  at  the  Hague,  frequented  the  courts  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  ac- 
companied the  elector  palatine  to  Denmark.  He 
subsequently  visited  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
on  his  return  to  England  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
mentary party  ;  and  in  1646  he  accompanied  their 
commissioners  to  Charles  I.  at  Newcastle,  and  on 
their  recommendation  was  appointed  groom  of  the 
stole  to  the  king.  In  this  capacity  he  never  dis- 
guised his  republican  sentiments ;  yet  he  was  de- 
sirous of  producing  an  accommodation  between 
Charles  and  the  parliament,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  his  removal  from  the  king's  person. 
During  the  protectorate  he  passed  his  time  in  retire- 
ment, and  occupied  his  leisure  in  writing  his  cele- 
brated work  "  Oceana,"  which^  after  some  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  was  published  in  1656.  In 
order  to  propagate  his  opinions  he  established  a  sort 
of  club,  or  debating  society,  called  the  Rota,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  Restoration.  Being  arrested 
for  a  supposed  plot  against  the  government,  of  which 
he  was  entirely  innocent,  he  was  treated  with  great 
severity,  and  his  release  by  habeas  corpus  evaded  by 
an  arbitrary  removal  to  St.  Nicholas  Island,  near  Ply- 
mouth. Here,  either  from  distress  of  mind  or  im- 
proper medical  treatment,  his  faculties  became  im- 
paired ;  which  being  represented  to  the  king  by  his 
relations,  led  to  his  release.  He  partly  recovered, 
and  married  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  early  at- 
tached. He  died  of  paralysis  in  1677,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Harrington 
was  a  profound  thinker.  His  "  Oceana,"  which  is 
a  political  romance,  and  the  Utopian  image  of  a  re- 
public, is  a  work  of  genius,  thought,  and  invention, 
and  is  characterized  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty. 

HARRINGTON,  SIR  JOHN,  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  the  son  of  John  Harrington,  Esq.,  who 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  Queen  Mary  for 
holding  a  correspondence  with  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
with  whom  he  continued  in  great  favour  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Sir  John  was  born  at  Kelston,  near 
Bath,  in  Somersetshire,  about  1561,  and  had  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  his  godmother.  He  was  instructed  in 
classical  learning  at  Eton  school,  and  from  thence 
removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  published 
a  translation  of  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  by 
which  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation,  and  for 
which  he  is  now  principally  known.     After  this  he 
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published  some  books  of  epigrams.  In  the  reign  of 
James  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and,  being 
a  courtier,  presented  a  MS.  to  Prince  Henry,  levelled 
chiefly  against  the  married  bishops,  whicli  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  private  use  of  his  royal  highness  ; 
but,  being  published  afterwards,  created  great  cla- 
mour ;  and  it  was  said  by  the  clergy  that  his  con- 
duct was  of  a  piece  with  his  doctrines,  since  he,  to- 
gether with  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  supjiorted  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  his  suit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
manor  of  Banwell,  belonging  to  the  bishoj)ric  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  on  a  presumption  that  the  incumbent  had 
incurred  a  prcemunire  by  marrying  a  second  wife. 
Wood  furnishes  the  following  account  of  the  trans- 
action. He  says  that  "  Sir  John  Harrington,  being 
minded  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Prince  Henry,  wrote 
a  discourse  for  his  private  use,  intituled,  '  A  Brief 
View  of  the  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it 
stood  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  and  King  James's  Reign, 
to  the  year  160S.'  This  book  is  no  more  than  a 
character  and  history  of  the  bishops  of  those  times, 
and  was  written  to  the  said  prince  Henry,  as  an  ad- 
ditional supply  to  the  catalogue  of  bishops  of  Dr. 
Francis  Godwin,  upon  occasion  of  that  proverb — 

'  Henry  the  Eiglitli  pulled  down  monks  and  tlioir  cells  ; 
1        Henry  the  Ninth  shall  pull  down  bishops  and  their  bells.' 

In  the  said  book  the  author  Harrington  doth,  by 
imitating  his  godmother  Queen  Elizabeth,  show  him- 
self a  great  enemy  to  married  bishops,  especially  to 
such  as  had  been  married  twice  ;  and  many  things 
therein  are  said  of  them  that  were  by  no  means  fit  to 
be  published,  being  written  only  for  private  use.  But 
so  it  was,  that  the  book  coming  into  the  hands  of 
one  John  Chetwind,  grandson  by  a  daughter  to  the 
author,  a  person  deeply  principled  in  Presbyterian 
tenets,  did  when  the  press  was  open,  print  it  at  Lon- 
don in  1653;  and  no  sooner  was  it  published  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  many,  but  it  was  e.Yceedingly 
clamoured  at  by  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy,  con- 
demning him  that  published  it." 

HARRIOT,  THOMAS,  a  mathematical  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  who  was  employed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  colonize,  and  subsequently  to  describe,  the 
settlement  of  Virginia.  He  was  for  some  time  a  re- 
sident at  Sion  College,  where  he  died  in  1621.  His 
"  Artis  Analyticse  Pra.xis"  is  a  valuable  work. 

HARRIS,  JAMES,  a  learned  writer  on  philology 
and  the  philosophy  of  language,  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury in  1709.  Having  passed  through  his  prelimi- 
nary studies,  he  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  after 
which  he  became  a  probationer  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  death  of  his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
independent  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  on 
which  he  retired  to  his  native  place  to  dedicate  his 
time  to  classical  literature.  In  17-i-t  he  published  a 
volume  containing  three  treatises — On  Art ;  on  Mu- 
sic and  Painting ;  and  on  Happiness.  This  was  a 
prelude  to  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions, 
"  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Universal  Grammar."  This  work  displays  much  in- 
genuity and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers  ;  but 
the  author's  ignorance  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  the 
northern  nations  has  caused  him  to  take  an  imperfect 
survey  of  his  subject.  In  1761  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  held  several  public  places. 
In  1 775  he  published  "  Philosopliical  Arrangements," 
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forming  part  of  a  systematic  work  which  he  had  pro- 
jected as  an  illustration  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  tim 
concluding  work,  "  Philological  Inquiries,"  was  com- 
pleted in  1780,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  which  took  ]>lace  in  December  1780. 

HARRIS,  JOHN,  a  clever  encyclopaedist,  wjio 
received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1698  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  D.D.  Notwithstanding  his  hav- 
ing held  several  valuable  church  preferments  at  difter- 
ent  periods  of  his  life,  he  died  in  indigence  in  1719- 
He  is  principally  known  as  the  compiler  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Lexicon  Technicum.,  or  a  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts  and  Sciences."  He  also  compiled  a 
"  History  of  the  County  of  Kent,"  a  "  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,"  and  several  mathematical 
works  of  considerable  merit. 

HARRIS,  WILLIAM,  a  Protestant  dissenting 
minister  of  considerable  abilities,  who  resided  at 
Honiton  in  Devonshire.  In  Septem!)er  '765  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  l)y  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
members  of  that  body.  He  published  an  historical 
and  critical  account  of  the  lives  of  James  1.,  Charles 
I.,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of 
Hugh  Peters,  besides  many  other  works  of  merit. 
Dr.  Harris  died  at  Honiton  in  1770. 

HARRISON,  BENJAMIN,  an  American  gentle- 
man of  consiflerable  eminence,  who  was  descended 
from  a  highly  resjiectable  family  in  Virginia.  He 
went  early  into  public  life  (in  which  his  ancestors 
had  long  been  distinguished),  commencing  his  poli- 
tical career,  in  1764,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  his  native  province.  The  eminence  w  hich  he 
acquired  in  that  capacity,  combined  with  the  influ- 
ence naturally  accruing  from  fortune  and  distin- 
guished fam.ily  connexions,  rendered  it  an  object  for 
the  royal  government  to  enlist  him  in  their  favour ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  offered  a  seat  in  the  execu- 
tive council  of  Virginia, — a  station  analogous  to  thai 
of  a  privy-counsellor  in  England.  This  was  a  tempt- 
ing bait  to  an  ambitious  young  man ;  but  as,  even 
at  that  time,  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry 
indicated  an  oppressive  spirit,  he  refused  the  prof- 
fered dignity,  and  always  exerted  his  influence  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. .  When  the  time  came  for 
active  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  not  found  backward.  In  the  first 
general  congress  of  177-1  he  was  a  delegate,  and 
consecrated  his  name  by  afilxing  it  to  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  It  is  related  concerning  him, 
that,  whilst  signing  the  instrument,  he  happened  to 
stand  near  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  who  Avas  of 
a  slender  and  spare  form,  while  he  was  very  corpu- 
lent ;  and,  turning  to  him,  after  laying  down  the 
pen,  he  said,  in  a  facetious  way,  "  When  the  time  of 
hanging  comes,  I  shall  have  the  advantage  over  you. 
It  will  be  over  with  me  in  a  minute,  but  you  will  be 
kicking  in  the  air  half  an  hour  after  I  am  gone."  Mr. 
Harrison  was  particularly  useful  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  war.  After  his  resignation  of  his  seat,  in 
1777,  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses  of 
Virginia,  of  which  he  was  immediately  chosen 
speaker.  This  situation  he  occupied  tmtil  the  year 
1782,  when  he  was  made  chief  magistrate  of  the 
state,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1785  he  retired 
into  private  life,  but  in  1788  became  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  Virginia  that  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Of  the  first  committee 
appointed  bj-  this  body,  that  of  privileges  and  elec- 
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tions,  he  was  chosen  chairman  ;  hut  his  age  and  in- 
firmities prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  debates.  He,  however,  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  with  certain  amendments.  He 
died  of  the  gout  in  1791- 

HARRISON,  JOHN,  an  accurate  English  me- 
chanic, who  was  the  inventor  and  maker  of  a  time- 
keeper for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  and  also 
of  the  compound,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
gridiron-pendulum.  He  was  born  at  Foulby,  near 
Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1693.  His  father  was  a 
carpenter,  in  which  profession  the  son  assisted ;  oc- 
casionally also  surveying  land,  and  rei)airing  clocks 
and  watches.  In  1700  he  removed  with  his  father 
to  Barrow  in  Lincolnshire,  where,  though  his  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he 
eagerly  improved  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. He  frequently  employed  all  or  great  part 
of  his  nights  in  writing  or  drawing,  and  always  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  a  clergyman  who  offi- 
ciated in  his  neighbourhood  for  lending  him  a  MS. 
copy  of  Professor  Saunderson's  Lectures,  which  he 
carefully  transcribed,  with  all  the  diagrams.  In  1726 
he  constructed  two  clocks,  in  which  he  applied  the 
escapement  and  compound  pendulum  of  his  own  in- 
vention. 

In  1728  Mr.  Harrison  came  to  London,  with  the 
drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  sea,  in  expectation  of  being  able  to  execute 
one  by  the  board  of  longitude.  Upon  application  to 
Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  advised 
him  to  make  his  machine  before  he  applied  to  the 
board  of  longitude.  He  went  home  to  perform  this 
task,  and  in  1735  came  to  London  again  with  his 
first  machine,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  the 
next  year  for  a  trial  of  its  properties.  In  this  short 
voyage  he  corrected  the  dead  reckoning  about  a 
degree  and  a  half,  a  success  that  procured  him  both 
public  and  private  encouragement.  About  1739  he 
completed  his  second  machine,  which  was  more  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  than  the  former,  and  answered 
much  better ;  but  his  third  machine,  produced  in 
1749,  was  still  less  comphcated  than  the  second, 
and  superior  in  accuracy.  While  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  improve  pocket-watches  he  found  the 
principles  he  applied  to  surpass  his  expectations  so 
much  as  to  encourage  him  to  make  his  fourth  time- 
keeper, which  is  in  the  form  of  a  pocket-watch, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  With  this  tim.e-keeper 
his  son  made  two  voyages,  the  one  to  Jamaica,  the 
other  to  Barbadoes ;  in  both  which  experiments  it 
corrected  the  longitude  within  the  nearest  limits  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  the  12th  of  Queen  Anne;  and 
the  inventor,  at  difl'erent  times,  though  not  without 
great  trouble,  received  the  pi'omised  reward  of 
20,000L 

The  latter  part  of  Harrison's  life  was  employed  in 
making  a  fifth  time-keeper,  on  the  same  principles 
as  the  preceding  one,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten 
weeks'  trial,  1772,  in  the  king's  private  observatory 
at  Richmond,  erred  only  four  seconds  and  a  half.  In 
1775  he  published  "A  Description  concerning  such 
Mechanism  as  will  atFord  a  Nice  or  True  IMeasiu'e- 
ment  of  Time,"  &c.  This  work  also  includes  an 
account  of  his  new  musical  scale ;  for  he  had,  in 
his  youth,  been  the  leader  of  a  distinguished  band  of 
church-singers,  and  had  an  excellent  ear  for  music. 

Mr.  Harrison  died  at  his  house  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  London,  in  March  1776. 
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HARTE,  WALTER,  a  biographical  writer  and 
poet  of  some  celebrity  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  before 
he  had  attained  his  nineteenth  year  he  had  written  a 
volume  of  poems  still  much  read  and  admired.  In 
1730  he  pubhshed  his  "  Essay  on  Satire,"  and  in 
1735  the  "Essay  on  Reason,"  to  which  Pope  con- 
tributed very  considerably.  He  afterwards  published 
two  sermons,  the  one  entitled  "The  Union  and  Har- 
mony of  Reason,  Morality,  and  Revealed  Religion," 
preached  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  in  February  1736, 
which  i)assed  through  five  editions :  tlie  other  was 
a  "  Fast  Sermon,"  preached  at  the  same  place  in 
January  1739.  He  was  afterwards  created  vice- 
principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and  had  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  tutor  that  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  one  of 
his  earliest  friends,  recommended  him  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield  as  a  private  and  travelling  preceptor  to 
his  natural  son.  With  this  young  man,  to  whom  his 
lordship  addressed  those  letters  which  have  so  much 
injured  his  reputation,  Mr.  Harte  travelled  from  1746 
to  1750.  Lord  Chesterfield  is  said  to  have  procured 
for  him  a  canonry  of  Windsor  in  1751,  "with  much 
difficulty,"  arising  from  his  college  connexions.  In 
1759  he  publishetl  his  "History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phvis,"  a  work  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
labour,  and  in  which  he  has  accumulated  very  valu- 
able materials.  Mr.  Harte  continued  to  devote  his 
time  to  literary  pursuits  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  St.  Austel  in  1774.  His  last  work  was  entitled 
"  The  Amaranth." 

HARTLEY,  DAVID,  an  English  physician,  who 
was  principally  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  metaphysics 
and  morals.  He  was  born  in  1705,  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  was  sent  to  Jesus  College  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  engaged  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  subsequently  in  London.  When 
Mrs.  Stephens,  a  female  empiric,  professed  to  have 
found  out  a  specific  for  the  stone.  Dr.  Hartley  con- 
tributed towards  her  obtaining  the  grant  of  5000/. 
from  parliament  for  her  discovery.  He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bath,  and  he  died  there 
in  August  1757.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  letters  depends  on  his  work  entitled 
"Observations  on  Man."  This  treatise  exhibit* 
the  outlines  of  connected  systems  of  physiology, 
mental  philosophy,  and  theology.  His  physiology 
is  founded  on  tlie  hypothesis  of  nervous  vibra- 
tions. The  doctrine  of  association,  which  he  adopted 
and  illustrated,  explains  many  phenomena  of  in- 
tellectual philosophy ;  and  this  jiart  of  Hartley's 
work  was  published  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  a  detached 
form,  under  the  title  of  the  "Theory  of  the  Human 
Mind." 

HARTLEY^  DAVID,  a  distinguished  politician 
and  an  ingenious  projector,  who  was  for_  some  time 
member  of  parliament,  and  uniformly  displayed  liberal 
views.  His  steady  opposition  to  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies  led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  Avith  Dr.  Franklin  at 
Paris,  and  some  of  his  letters  on  that  occasion  were 
published  in  the  correspondence  of  that  statesman  in 
IS  17,  and  are  contained  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  the  American  revolution.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  Hartley  was  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This  benevolent 
philosopher  died  at  Bath  in  December  1S13,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
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HARVKY,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician, who  first  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  He  was  born  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent,  in  April 
15/8.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar 
school  at  Canterbury,  from  which  he  was  removed 
to  Caius  College  in  Cambridge.  Having  completed 
his  education  he  proceeded  on  his  travels  through 
France  and  Germany  to  Padua,  where  he  was  created 
doctor  of  physic  and  surgery  in  that  university  in 
1602.  Soon  after  returning  to  this  country  he  was 
incorporated  M.  D.  at  Cambridge.  In  1615  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  that 
college,  and  the  year  after  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures there,  in  Mhicli  he  explained  his  discovery  re- 
specting the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  1628  he 
published  his  "  Exercitatio  Anatomica  de  Motu  Cor- 
dis et  Sanguinis,"  and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  I. 
There  is  also  another  dedication  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  which  he  observes  that  he  had  fre- 
quently before,  in  his  anatomical  lectures,  de- 
clared his  new  opinion  respecting  the  motion  and 
use  of  the  heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  for  above  nine  years  had  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated it  before  the  college,  by  reasons  and  argu- 
ments grounded  upon  ocular  demonstration,  and 
defended  it  from  the  objections  of  the  most  skilful 
anatomists. 


In  1632  he  was  made  physician  to  Charles  I.,  as 
he  had  been  previously  to  King  James ;  and  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  attended  his 
majesty  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford,  where  in  1642  he  was  incorporated  M.D. 
In  1645  the  king  obtained  his  election  to  the  ofHce 
of  warden  of  Merton  College  in  that  university  ;  but 
upon  the  surrendering  of  Oxford  the  year  after  to 
the  parliament,  he  left  that  office  and  retired  to 
London.  In  1651  he  published  his  book  entitled 
"  Exercitationes  de  Generatione  Animalium ;  quibus 
accedunt  quoedam  de  parte,  de  membranis,  ac  hu- 
moribus  uteri,  et  de  conceptione."  This  is  a  curious 
work,  and  had  certainly  been  more  so  but  for  some 
misfortunes  by  which  his  papers  perished  dvu'ing 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  For  although  he  had  an 
express  order  from  the  parliament  to  attend  his  ma- 
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jesty  upon  his  leaving  Whitehall,  yet  his  house 
in  London  was  in  his  absence  plundered  of  all 
the  furniture,  and  his  "  Adversaria,"  with  a  great 
number  of  anatomical  observations,  were  taken 
away. 

In  1654  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  but  his  age  and  weakness  were  so  great 
that  he  could  not  discharge  the  duty  incumbent  upon 
that  oflSce,  and  therefore  requested  them  to  choose 
Dr.  Prujean,  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  college. 
As  he  had  no  children  he  made  the  college  his  heirs 
and  settled  his  paternal  estate  upon  them  in  July 
following.  He  had  three  years  before  built  them  a 
combination-room,  a  library,  and  a  museum;  and  in 
1656  presented  the  college  with  the  deeds  of  his 
estate.  He  was  then  present  at  the  first  festival 
instituted  by  himself,  and  to  1)e  continued  annually, 
together  with  a  commemoration  speech  in  Latin. 
He  died  in  June  1656,  and  was  interred  at  Hempsted 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to 
his  memory.  We  need  hardly  add  that  Dr.  Harvey 
lived  to  see  his  theory  respecting  the  circidation  of 
the  blood  firmly  estal)lished. 

HARVEY,  GIDEON,  an  English  physician  of 
some  eminence,  who  was  born  in  Surrey,  and  was 
admitted  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1655.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  admitted 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  the  Hague, 
being  at  that  time  physician  in  ordinary  to  Charles 
II.  in  his  exile.  On  his  return  to  London  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  English  army  in  Flan- 
ders. He  afterwards  passed  through  Germany  into 
Italy,  spent  some  time  at  Padua,  Bologna,  and 
Rome,  and  then  returned  through  Switzerland  and 
Holland  to  England,  and  became  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  his  majesty.  He  died  about  1700.  He  is 
principally  remarkable  from  having  waged  a  perpe- 
tual war  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  injure  in  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Conclave  of  Physicians :  detecting  their  intrigues, 
frauds,  and  i>lots  against  their  patients,"  &c. 

HARWOOD,  EDWARD,  a  dissenting  clergy- 
man, who  gave  great  attention  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.  He  was  born  in  1729,  and,  after 
acquiring  a  good  education,  he  in  1754  undertook 
the  care  of  a  grammar  school  at  Congleton  in  Che- 
shire, and  preached  for  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town.  In  1 764  he  removed  to  Bristol,  and  in 
about  five  years  he  was  obliged,  as  he  stated,  to  quit 
his  situation  on  account  of  his  princijiles  as  an  Arian 
and  Arminian,  being  for  some  time  scarcely  able  to 
walk  along  the  streets  of  Bristol  without  insult ,-  but 
the  truth  was  that  a  charge  of  immorality  was  brought 
against  him,  which  he  never  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  which  sufficiently  accounted  for  his  unpopular- 
ity. He  had  previously  to  this,  in  1768,  obtained 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  with  this  he  came  to  London  and  obtained  lite- 
rary employment  from  the  booksellers,  but  he  died 
very  poor  in  1794,  after  having  been  confined  many 
years  in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  attack.  He  was 
author  of  many  M-orks,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  "  A  View  of  the  Various  Editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics,"  which  has  been  several  times 
reprinted,  and  has,  as  well  as  his  "  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,"  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  His  other  works  were  pam- 
phlets on  the  Arian  and  Socinian  controversy,  if  we 
except  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a. 
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"  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,"  to  the  latter 
of  which  hut  little  praise  can  be  given. 

HASSELQUIST,  FREDERICK,  a  Swedish  na- 
turalist, who  devoted  himself  to  illustrate  the  doc- 
trines of  Linnarus.  He  was  born  in  1722,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Upsal.  In  1749  he 
went  to  Syria,  and  passing  through  Palestine  made 
extensive  collections  for  the  natural  history  of  that 
country;  but  as  he  died  at  Smyrna  in  1752,  the  task 
devolved  on  Linnaeus.  The  work  ultimately  appeared 
under  the  title  of  "  Iter  Palasstinum." 

HASTED,  EDWARD,  an  Enghsh  antiquary, 
whose  only  published  work  is  entitled  to  consider- 
able praise  for  its  laborious  industry.  His  "  History 
of  Kent "  occupied  more  than  forty  years,  and  he 
ultimately  succeeded  to  very  extensive  estates  in 
that  county.  Mr.  Hasted  was  born  in  1732  and 
died  in  1812. 

HASTINGS,  WARREN.— This  individual,  who 
acted  so  important  a  part  in  tlie  aggressions  of  the 
British  authorities  in  India,  was  born  in  1733  at 
Churchill  in  Oxfordshire.  He  received  a  good  plain 
education  at  home,  and  after  passing  a  short  time  at 
Westminster  school  received  an  appointment  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  East  he  devoted  himself  to  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee  languages, 
which  in  1758  procured  him  the  appointment  of  re- 
.sident  agent  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  Jaffier  Ally 
Cawn 
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In  1764  Mr.  Hastings  returned  to  England,  ?jut 
in  four  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  second  in 
command  at  Madras.  Having  landed  there  in  1770, 
he  remained  for  about  two  years,  and  in  1772  he 
proceeded  to  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  directors  at  home  to  be 
president  of  the  supreme  council;  and  as  about  this 
period  the  different  presidencies,  all  of  which  claimed 
equal  powers,  had  not  coalesced  in  a  friendly  manner, 
it  was  determined  to  create  a  paramount  jurisdiction, 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Hastings,  at  this  critical  period, 
was  invested  with  supreme  authority  as  governor- 
general  of  Bengal.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  of 
England  had  also  become  critical  in  the  extreme. 
The  fatal  attempt  to  coerce  America  produced  an 
alliance  between  her  and  France ;  Holland  and  Spain 
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soon  after  joined  in  the  same  league,  and  along,  san- 
guinary, and  expensive  war  ensued,  the  events  of 
which  soon  extended  to  India,  and  finally  involved 
the  best  and  dearest  interests  of  the  company. 

Hyder  Ally,  a  warlike  prince,  at  that  period 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Mysore,  and  ha\'ing  collected 
a  formidable  army,  and  formed  many  considerable 
alliances,  particularly  with  the  Mahrattas,  threatened 
havoc  and  destruction  to  the  English.  He  accord- 
ingly made  an  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  which  oc- 
casioned the  immediate  flight  of  the  chief  in  command 
at  Madras.  The  defeat  of  the  British  army  under 
Sir  Hector  Munro  produced  new  fears  and  confu- 
sion ;  but  when  a  strong  detachment  under  Colonel 
Baillie  was  cut  oil',  a  panic  terror  ensued  for  a  time, 
and  much  doubt  was  engendered  in  respect  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  It  must  be  allowed  by  all  that 
on  this  great  and  trying  occasion  the  conduct  of  the 
governor-general  was  replete  with  ardour.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  combination  against  him,  he  stretched 
forth  a  succouring  arm  from  Calcutta  to  the  remotest 
of  the  British  settlements  in  Hindostan  ;  sometimes 
by  means  of  the  most  refined  policy  he  dispelled  a 
formidable  league,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  money 
bought  off  an  enemy.  On  other  occasions  he  ha(f 
recourse  to  open  force,  and,  with  a  new  and  formi- 
dable army  imder  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  carried  all  before 
him.  However,  in  the  midst  even  of  his  victorious 
career,  some  murmurs  were  heard  hoth  in  England 
and  India.  He  was  accused  on  one  hand  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  in  improvident  contracts ; 
and  on  the  other,  of  obtaining  supplie  sfrom  allied 
and  dependent  states,  by  means  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression :  his  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  in  particular 
was  declared  dishonourable. 

In  1776  the  government  at  home  openly  expressed 
their  displeasure  with  his  general  conduct,  and  mea- 
sures were  accordingly  adopted  at  the  India  House 
for  his  recall ;  but  a  majority  of  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors being  of  a  diflferent  opinion,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain.  On  May  2Sth,  1782,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
directors  to  remove  him.  The  motion  for  this  pur- 
pose was  made  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord 
Melville,  on  the  arrival  of  a  despatch  containing  the 
account  of  an  act  "  of  the  most  flagrant  violence  and 
oppression,  and  of  the  grossest  breach  of  faith  com- 
mitted against  Chet  Sing,  the  rajah  of  Benares."  A 
second  order  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  ac- 
cordingly issued ;  but  this  also  was  afterwards  re- 
scinded, in  consequence  of  a  second  vote  of  the  court 
of  proprietors  in  his  favour.  On  these  however,  as 
on  all  other  occasions,  the  capacity  and  talents  of 
this  gentleman  for  supreme  command  were  freely 
allowed  and  universally  acknowledged  by  all  parties  ; 
while  it  was  at  the  same  time  frankly  confessed  that 
the  company  had  greatly  increased  both  its  territories 
and  its  revenue  under  his  administration.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  regular  plan  had  been  formed  at 
home  to  bridle  his  power,  and  circumscribe  his  au- 
thority, if  at  any  time  it  should  be  exerted  for  un- 
wise or  unworthy  purposes.  With  this  view  three 
gentlemen  were  selected  of  known  ability  and  high 
consideration  :  these  were  Sir  Phihp  Francis,  Gene- 
ral Clavering,  and  Colonel  Monson,  who  had  seats 
at  the  council  board. 

On  their  appearance  they  were  not  treated  with 
ordinary  respect,  and  soon  after  their  arrival  many 
disagreements  took  place  ;  but  as  they  constituted  a 
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majority,  they  carried  all  questions  by  plurality  of 
votes.  Mr.  Hastings's  policy  did  not  always  meet 
their  approbation,  and  many  of  his  projects  seemed 
to  them  to  be  big  with  ruin  ;  accordincrly  they  fre- 
quently entered  their  protest,  and  sternly  refused 
their  assent  to  several  of  his  measures.  In  conse- 
quence of  express  orders  from  the  court  of  directors, 
they  now  proceeded  to  inquire  into  all  acts  of  Ijri- 
bery,  peculation,  and  oppression,  committed  by  any 
of  the  company's  servants.  On  this,  Nundcomar,  a 
native  of  high  consideration,  perceiving  their  divi- 
sions, gave  information  of  certain  charges  of  corrup- 
tion, to  the  supreme  council,  and  challenged  the 
governor-general,  who  was  implicated,  to  a  denial  of 
them;  but  without  ever  declaring  they  were  false, 
Mr.  Hastings  refused  either  to  meet  or  refute  them. 
He  however  vilified  his  accuser,  and  repeatedly  dis- 
solved the  council,  by  which  measure  his  colleagues 
were  prevented  from  ])roceeding  in  their  inquiries. 
Some  progress  however  was  made,  for  the  evidence 
of  Nundcomar,  together  with  that  of  his  son  Rajah 
Gousdass,  was  obtained  ;  in  the  course  of  which  it 
appeared  that  they  themselves  had  conveyed  large 
sums  of  money  to  him  in  the  name  of  Munry  Begum. 
'So  particular  were  they  in  their  details  that  they 
mentioned  all  the  intermediate  agents,  the  very  spe- 
cies of  coin  in  which  the  bribe  was  paid,  the  colour 
of  the  bags  delivered,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  paid 
on  the  occasion.  The  whole  was  corroborated  by  a 
letter  from  Munry  Begum  himself,  and,  to  crown  all, 
it  was  desired  that  Canto  Baboo,  Mr.  Hastings's 
Hindoo  secretary,  might  be  examined  in  respect  to 
all  these  points.  The  governor-general,  however,  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  be  produced ;  he  himself  also 
declined  to  meet  his  accusers,  and  to  these  specific 
charges  merely  opposed  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter. But  a  sudden  stop  by  means  equally  new  and 
unexpected  was  put  to  this  inquiry.  Nundcomar  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and,  having  been 
committed  to  the  common  jail,  was  soon  after  tried 
before  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  the  breach  of  an  act  of  parliament 
that  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  and  was  supposed 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  Asia.  The  sudden 
death  of  General  Clavering,  followed  by  that  of 
Colonel  Monson  soon  after,  gave  Mr.  Hastings  once 
more  a  preponderance  in  the  council. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  also  returned  to  Europe,  and 
from  that  moment  Mr.  Hastings  conducted  the  aflfairs 
of  his  government  in  a  triumphant  manner  ;  for  by 
his  casting  vote  he  nullified  the  propositions  of  Mr. 
"Wheeler  ;  and  when  Mr.  Barwell  afterwards  acted 
as  his  colleague,  this  gentleman  acceded  to  all  his 
measures,  and  contributed  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  their  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  governor- 
general  conducted  the  war  against  Hyder  with  extra- 
ordinary ability  ;  the  want  of  money  was  supplied 
by  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  fertile  in  inven- 
tion ;  the  company's  revenues  were  increased  under 
his  administration,  and  his  influence  both  in  India 
and  England  seemed  to  be  unbounded.  At  length, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Hastings  deemed 
it  prudent  to  embark  for  Europe,  and  although  fully 
conscious  that  he  was  returning  to  pass  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  an  impeachment,  his  mind  appears  to 
have  been  unmoved  by  the  approaching  contest. 

On  the  17th  February,  1786,  the  official  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Hastings  commenced  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  the  following  articles  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  an  outline  of  the  charges  when  they  as- 
sumed a  tangible  form  : — 

1.  With  exhibiting  gross  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  against  the  faith  of  nations,  in  hiring 
British  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the 
helpless  people  who  inhabited  Rohillacund.  2.  With 
bereaving  the  Great  Mogul  of  considerable  territory, 
and  withholding  forcibly  the  tribute  of  twenty-six 
lacks  of  rupees  for  holding  in  his  name  the  Duannee 
of  the  valuable  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa.  3.  With  extortion,  followed  by  expulsion, 
in  respect  to  the  rajah  of  Benares.  4.  With  the  nu- 
merous and  insupportable  hardships  to  which  the 
royal  family  of  Oude  had  been  reduced.  5.  With 
having  by  no  less  than  six  revolutions  brought  the 
fertile  and  beautiful  province  of  Farruckabad  to  a 
state  of  the  most  deplorable  ruin.  6.  With  impo- 
verishing and  depopulating  the  whole  country  of 
Oude,  and  rendering  that  country,  which  was  once 
a  garden,  an  uninhabited  desert.  7-  With  a  wan- 
ton, unjust,  and  pernicious  exercise  of  his  powers, 
and  the  great  situation  of  trust  which  he  occupied  in 
India,  by  overturning  the  ancient  establishments  of 
the  country,  and  extending  an  undue  influence  by 
conniving  at  extravagant  contracts  and  ajjpointing  in- 
ordinate salaries.  8.  With  receiving  money  against 
the  orders  of  the  company,  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  his  own  sacred  engagements,  and  applying  that 
money  to  purposes  totally  improper  and  unautho- 
rized. 9-  With  having  resigned  by  proxy  for  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  retaining  his  situation  and  denying 
the  deed  in  person,  in  opposition  to  all  those  powers 
under  which  he  acted.  10.  With  having  conducted 
himself  with  treachery  to  Muzuffer  Jung,  who  had 
been  placed  under  his  guardianship.  11.  With  enor- 
mous extravagance  and  bribery,  with  a  view  to  enrich 
his  dependants  and  favourites.  All  these  charges 
were  afterwards  restricted  to  the  four  points  connected 
with  Benares,  the  Begums,  the  presents,  and  the 
contracts. 

On  May  1st  Mr.  Hastings  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  read  his  defence, 
which  occupied  two  whole  days  in  the  recitation. 
He  commenced  by  observing,  "  that  the  grounds  of 
crimination  were  ill  founded,  aspersive,  and  mali- 
cious ;  that  the  various  publications  of  the  times  con- 
tained the  most  unwarrantable  observations  on  his 
conduct,  and  that  the  press  daily  teemed  with  the 
most  gross  libels  upon  every  part  of  his  administra- 
tion in  India.  He  was  obliged  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  reply  to  charges  containing  nothing  specific ; 
they  might  indeed  be  called  historical  narratives 
with  voluminous  commentaries.  He  had  been  in 
India  from  a  schoolboy,  and  during  a  period  of 
thirty-six  years'  servitude  he  had  always  the  hap- 
piness to  maintain  a  good  and  respectable  character. 
By  the  evil  machinations  of  a  few  indi\-iduals,  men 
of  notoriety,  he  now  appeared  in  an  unfortunate  si- 
tuation ;  but  he  chose  to  come  forward  on  the  occa- 
sion and  meet  his  fate,  rather  than  be  subjected  to 
the  continual  threats  of  a  parliamentary  prosecution. 
In  respect  to  his  public  conduct  he  had  ever  acted 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  the  times,  and  he 
had  been  frequently  reduced  to  such  extremities  as 
to  defy  the  sanction  of  any  precedent.  No  man  had 
ever  been  in  more  perilous  situations,  and  amidst  his 
disasters  he  was  entirely  left  to  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind.  He  had  resigned  the  government  of 
India  amidst  the  regret  of  his  fellow- subjects ;  he  had 
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repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  his  employers,  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dischar^an^  tlie  trust  reposed  in  him 
with  unanimous  approbation,  and  lie  heheved  that  no 
otlier  j)o\ver  on  eartli  had  a  riglit  to  call  liis  conduct 
in  question." 

After  the  trial  had  been  continued  for  more  than 
five  years,  Mr.  Hastings  entered  on  his  defence  be- 
fore tiie  House  of  Lords.  It  was  of  considerable 
length,  and  towards  the  conclusion  the  e.\--governor- 
geneial  of  Bengal  enumerated  all  his  services  in  a 
most  eloquent  and  affecting  peroration.  "During 
my  last  residence  of  thirteen  years,  while  Great  Bri- 
tain lost  one  half  of  its  empire,  and  douljled  its  public 
debt,  the  territories  over  which  I  presided  were  not 
only  ])reserved  entire,  but  increased  in  jwipulation, 
wealth,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  form  of 
go\'ernment  established  for  the  provinces  of  Benares 
and  Oude,  with  all  its  dependent  branches  of  re- 
venue, commerce,  judicature,  and  military  defence, 
\vas  suggested  and  superintended  by  me,  and  still 
subsists  unchanged  ;  two  great  sources  of  revenue, 
opium  and  salt,  were  of  my  creation  :  in  short,  1 
maintained  all  the  provinces  under  my  immediate  ad- 
ministration in  a  state  of  peace,  plenty,  and  security, 
when  every  other  member  of  the  British  empire  was 
involved  in  external  wars  or  civil  tumult.  In  a  dread- 
ful season  of  famine  I  rej)ressed  it  on  its  apj)roacli 
to  the  countries  under  the  British  dominion ;  and 
by  timely  and  continued  regulations  prevented  its 
return ;  and,  lastly,  I  raised  the  collective  annual 
revenue  of  the  company's  possessions,  during  my 
administration,  from  three  to  five  millions  sterling. 
1  am  arraigned  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their  dominion 
in  India — I  dare  to  rejjly,  that  they  are  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  states  of  India ;  and  it  was  I  who 
made  them  so.  The  valour  of  others  acquired,  but 
it  was  I  who  enlarged  and  gave  shape  and  consistency 
to  your  dominions.  I  maintained  the  wars  which 
were  of  your  formation,  not  mine.  I  dispelled  a  con- 
federacy of  the  native  powers.  I  neutralized  their 
efforts,  I  divided  their  members.  I  gave  you  all,  and 
you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace, 
and  a  life  of  impeachment." 

At  length,  on  Thursday',  April  23rd,  being  the 
eighth  year  of  the  trial,  sixteen  distinct  questions 
were  separately  put  to  the  lords,  who  pronounced 
the  prisoner  "  JNot  Guilty."  On  this  the  lord  chan- 
cellor declared,  "  that  a  large  majority  of  the  lords 
then  present  having  answered  the  sixteen  questions 
then  propounded  to  them  in  the  negative,  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  is  acquitted  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment exhibited  against  him  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, and  all  things  contained  therein." 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Hastings's  life  was  spent  at 
Daylesford  in  adorning  his  grounds  and  improving 
his  estate.  Every  field  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
scenes  of  his  boyish  days,  and  produced  pleasing  and 
even  dehghtful  associations.  Here  it  was  that  he 
consoled  himself  for  the  persecution  of  his  enemies, 
the  luke-warm  attentions  of  his  friends,  and  the  utter 
neglect  of  his  superiors.  He  indeed  lived  long 
enough  to  behold  many  of  his  plans  realized  through 
the  agency  of  others  ;  for  the  brilliant  acquisitions  of 
the  marquises  of  Wellesley  and  Hastings  are  to  be 
considered  but  as  the  early  projects  of  a  man  whose 
gigantic  ambition  had  grasped  at  the  subjugation  of 
all  Asia.     Mr.  Hastings  employed  himself  in  his  re- 
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tirement  at  Daylesford  in  literary  pursuits,  and  he 
had  nearly  completed  a  work  on  India  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  August  'J-ind,  1818. 

The  subjoined  autograph  is  copied  from  a  letter 
written  duiing  his  trial. 


HATTON,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER.— This  distin- 
guished  statesman  was  the  son  of  a  poor  country 
gentleman,  and  while  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple 
was  accidentally  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  a  masqued-ball,  where  his  graceful  man- 
ners made  a  deep  impression  on  her  majesty.  He 
was  from  this  time  in  the  M'ay  to  preferment ;  from 
one  of  the  queen's  pensioners  he  became  succes- 
sively a  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  captain  of 
the  guard,  vice-chamberlain,  and  privy-counsellor, 
and  by  these  unusual  gradations  he  ultimately  rose 
to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  in  1587,  when  he 
was  likewise  elected  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  His 
insuflnciency  is  said  at  first  to  have  created  strong 
])reiudices  among  the  lawyers  against  him,  founded, 
perhaps,  on  some  degree  of  envy  at  his  sudden  ad- 
vancement without  the  accustomed  studies  ;  but  his 
good  natural  capacity  supplied  the  place  of  expe- 
rience and  study,  and  his  decisions  were  not  found 
deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment.  In 
all  matters  of  great  moment  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
sulted Dr.  Swale,  a  civilian.  "  His  station,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  was  great,  his  despatches 
were  quick  and  weighty,  his  orders  many,  yet  all 
consistent,  being  very  seldom  reversed  in  chancery, 
and  his  advice  opposed  more  seldom  in  council.  He 
was  so  just  that  his  sentence  was  a  law  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  wise  that  his  opinion  was  an  oracle  to 
the  queen."  "When  in  1586  Queen  Ehzabeth  sent  a 
new  deputation  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  inform- 
ing her  that  the  plea  of  that  unhappy  princess,  either 
from  her  royal  dignity  or  from  her  imjmsonment, 
could  not  be  admitted,  Sir  Christoj)her  Hatton  was 
one  of  the  number,  along  with  Burleigh  and  Brom- 
ley the  chancellor ;  and  it  was  by  Hatton's  advice 
chiefly  that  Mary  was  persuaded  to  answer  before 
the  court,  and  thereby  give  ar  appearance  of  legal 
procedure  to  the  trial.  Sir  Christopher  did  not 
enjoy  his  high  office  above  four  years,  and  died  un- 
married in  September  1591  of  a  broken  heart,  as 
usually  reported,  owing  to  the  stern  perseverance 
with  which  Elizabeth  had  demanded  an  old  debt 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay. 

HATSELL,  JOHN. —  This  gentleman  was  for 
many  years  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  while  he  held  that  office,  published  a  "  Collec- 
tion of  Precedents  and  Proceedings,"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Cases.     He  died  in  1820. 

HAUKSBEE,  FRANCIS,  a  clever  English 
natural  philosopher,  who  is  best  known  for  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  not  known,  but  his  first  published  work,  entitled 
"  Physico-mechanical   Experiments,"    appeared    in 

1709- 

HAUY,  RENE  JUST,  ABBE,  a  distinguished 
mineralogist,  v/ho  was  born  in  1743,  at  St.  Just,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise.  He  was  at  first  chorister, 
then  studied  theology,  and  during  twenty-one  years 
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occupied  the  place  of  a  professor,  at  first  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarra,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  Car- 


dinal Le  Mome.  He  studied  botany  as  a  recreation, 
but  his  taste  for  mineralogy  was  awakened  by  the 
lectures  of  Daubenton.  An  accident  led  him  to  the 
formation  of  his  system  of  crystalography.  As  he 
was  examining  the  collection  of  minerals  belonging 
to  M.  France  de  Croisset,  he  dropped  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  calcareous  spar  crystallized  in  prisms, 
which  was  broken  by  the  fall.  Haiiy  observed  with 
astonishment  that  the  fragments  had  the  smooth  re- 
gular form  of  the  rhomboid  crystals  of  Iceland  spar. 
"  I  have  found  it  all,"  he  exclaimed ;  for  at  this  mo- 
ment he  conceived  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  new 
system.  He  took  the  fragments  home,  and  dis- 
covered the  geometrical  law  of  crystallization.  He 
then  studied  geometry,  and  invented  a  method  of 
measuring  and  describing  the  forms  of  crystals.  He 
now  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  communicate 
his  discovery  to  his  instructor  Daubenton,  who 
with  Laplace  could  with  difficulty  persuade  the  mo- 
dest Haiiy  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  aca- 
demy, which  in  1783  received  him  as  adjunct  in  the 
class  of  botany.  He  now  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
his  studies,  so  that  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the 
revolution  with  all  its  horrors  until,  having  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  constitution  re- 
quired of  the  priests,  he  was  deprived  of  his  place, 
and  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  calculations  as  a 
recusant  priest. 

In  the  mean  time  one  of  his  pupils,  Geoffroi  de  St. 
Hilaire,  afterwards  member  of  the  academy,  exerted 
himself  in  favour  of  Haiiy ;  and  the  remark  of  a 
tradesman,  an  officer  of  police  in  the  quarter  where 
Haiiy  lived,  that  "  it  was  better  to  spare  a  recusant 
priest  than  put  to  death  a  quiet  man  of  letters," 
saved  his  life.  GeotFroi  hastened  to  him  with  an 
order  for  his  release.  It  was  very  late,  and  Haiiy, 
occupied  only  with  his  researches,  wished  to  remain 
in  prison  until  the  next  day.  Haiiy  continued  his 
studies,  and  even  ventured  to  write  in  favour  of  La- 
voisier, who  was  then  in  prison,  and  of  Borda  and 
Delambre,  who  had  been  removed  from  their  places. 
After  the  death  of  Daubenton  the  academy  wished 
to  name  the  modest  Haiiy  his  successor,  but  he  re- 
commended Dolomieu,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Sicily 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  ;  the  latter  how- 
ever having  died  soon  after  his  liberation,  Haiiy 
received  his  place  from  the  first  consul.  The  con- 
vention had  already  appointed  him  keeper  of  the 
mineralogical  collections  of  the  e'cole  des  mines,  and 
the  directory  had  created  him  professor  in  the  normal 
school,  and  secretary  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  regulate  weights  and  measures,  the  result  of  whose 
labours  was  the  new  decimal  system,  he  was  also 
made  a  member  of  the  National  Institute.  Bonaparte 
appointed  him  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  and  afterwards  professor  in 
the  academy  of  Paris.  By  his  influence  the  study  of 
mineralogy  received  a  new  impulse,  the  collections 
were  increased  fourfold  and  excellently  arranged. 
He  was  a  most  obhging  and  instructive  superin- 
tendent of  this  collection.  In  1803,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Napoleon,  he  ^\TOte  his  "  Traite  de  Physique" 
in  six  months.  Being  directed  to  ask  some  favour, 
he  asked  for  a  place  for  the  husband  of  his  niece. 
Napoleon  granted  his  request,  besides  conferring  on 
the  modest  savant  a  pension  of  6000  francs.  The 
esteem  which  the  emperor  had  for  this  distinguished 


man  was  the  more  honourable  both  to  him  and  to 
Haiiy,  as  the  latter  had  never  stooped  to  flattery,  and 
had  even  opposed  Bonaparte's  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial dignity,  by  signing  nay  when  the  question 
was  proposed  for  the  ratification  of  the  nation.  When 
the  emperor,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  visited  the 
museum,  he  said  to  Haiiy,  "I  read  your  'Physics' 
again  in  Elba  with  the  greatest  interest;"  he  then 
decorated  Haiiy  with  the  badges  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  Haiiy  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself 
by  conversing  with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school 
who  often  visited  at  his  house,  and  whom  he  always 
received  and  entertained  with  kindness.  He  was 
gentle,  indulgent,  and  benevolent.  Nothing  could 
ruffle  his  quiet  temper  but  objections  to  his  system. 
Notwithstanding  his  feebleness  he  attained  the  age 
of  nearly  eighty  years,  and  died  in  June  1822. 

HAWES,  STEPHEN,  an  early  Enghsh  poet, 
who  wrote  some  short  pieces  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  held  a  lucrative  post  in 
the  household  of  Henry  VII.  The  "  Pastime  of 
Pleasure,"  by  this  author,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  in  151",  and  furnished  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  typography  of  the  period. 

HAWES,  WILLIAMS,  an  Enghsh  physician, 
best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  He  was  born  in  1736,  and  steadily  pursued 
his  medical  career  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1808. 
He  prepared  the  "Transactions  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety from  1774  to  1784." 

HAWEIS,  THOMAS,  a  theological  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Truro  in  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Aldwinkle  in 
Northam{)tonshire.  He  was  warmly  patronised  by 
the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  is  best  known  by 
his  commentary  on  the  Bible  and  "  History  of  the 
Church."     Mr.  Haweis  died  in  1820. 

HAWKE,  EDWARD,  LORD.  —  This  distin- 
guished naval  commander  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1734,  and  placed  over  a  squadron  in 
1747.  He  was  twice  successfully  engaged  with  the 
enemies'  ships  when  they  were  very  superior  to  his 
own  in  point  of  numbers,  and  for  these  services  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
also  called  to  the  peerage,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  but 
four  years,  dving  in  1784. 

HAWKER,  ROBERT.— This  laborious  evangeli- 
cal clergyman  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  vicar  of 
the  parish  of  Charles  the  Martyr  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  died  in  1827.  Dr.  Hawker  pubhshed  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  a  number  of  sermons  and 
tracts  which  have  had  a  prodigious  circulation. 

HAWKESWORTH,  JOHN,  a  distinguished 
English  essayist,  who  commenced  his  career  as  a 
watchmaker  at  Bromley.  Disliking  his  employ- 
ment, he  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a  law  writer  at 
a  small  salar)^  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in  pre- 
paring papers  for  the  magazines.  He  was  afterwards 
employed  as  compiler  of  the  "  Parliamentary  De- 
bates." The  collection  of  essays  entitled  "The  Ad- 
venturer "  procured  Hawkesworth  the  patronage  of 
Archbishop  Carteret,  who  made  him  LL.D.  by  virtue 
of  his  office.  In  1773  he  completed  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  "  Voyages  of  Discovery  made  in  the 
Pacific."  He  continued  his  hterary  labours  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after. 

Hawkesworth's  most  popular  work  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  is  entitled  "  Amurath,"  and  is  in  some 
respects  superior  to  "Almoran  and  Hamet."    The 
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fable  is  very  simple,  and  resembles  much  the  style 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  The  fiction  of  the  ring  is 
pleasing,  and  its  powers  are  judiciously  called  into 
action.  The  gradations  Ijy  which  Amurath  ad- 
vances from  a  state  of  comparative  innocence  into 
that  vice  which  finally  degrades  him  from  manhood 
and  sends  him  as  a  monster  into  the  desert,  are  per- 
haps too  abrupt ;  but  the  tale  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  compressed  to  allow  room  for  any  more  detailed 
exhibition  of  the  gradual  fall  of  nature  from  virtue 
into  the  most  abandoned  profligacy.  Too  much  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  these  abridged  moral  por- 
traitures. The  displeasure  of  the  sultan  at  the 
vizier,  who,  being  commanded  to  lay  aside  all  cere- 
mony and  imagine  his  sovereign  his  equal,  literally 
obeyed  the  command  and  indulged  in  the  full 
liberty  of  friendship,  is  well  imagined  and  well 
represented.  The  disgust  which  Amurath  at  length 
conceives  at  his  ring,  and  his  anxiety  rather  to  be 
rid  of  his  monitor  than  by  correcting  his  irregulari- 
ties to  render  it  harmless,  are  equally  natural  and 
contain  an  equally  good  moral.  It  is  another  stroke 
of  nature  in  this  tale  that  the  resentment  of  the 
sultan  against  Alibeg  is  but  more  violent  in  propor- 
tion to  its  injustice,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  reflec- 
tions upon  treating  a  faithful  servant  so  unjustly 
only  further  exasperates  him,  and  renders  him  more 
precipitate  against  his  object.  This  is  nature  and 
the  human  mind.  The  manner  in  which  Amurath 
finally  throws  away  the  admonitory  ring,  his  soli- 
loquy which  accompanies  this  action,  the  appearance 
and  the  address  of  the  Genius,  and  finally  the  trans- 
formation of  Amurath  into  a  satyr — in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances Dr.  Hawkesworth  seems  so  far  to  exceed 
himself  that  we  find  it  almost  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  tale  was  the  production  of  his 
own  unassisted  powers. 

There  are,  however,  many  improprieties  of  concep- 
tion in  the  tales  of  Hawkesworth  that  have  seldom 
been  adverted  to,  because  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, hedged  round  by  moral  and  biblical  apothegms. 
"  We  do  not  pretend,"  says  a  judicious  critic,  "  to 
more  delicacy  of  feeling  than  our  neighbours,  but  we 
must  say,  that  in  looking  over  the  stories  of  Hawkes- 
worth we  were  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  indelicate 
ground-work  upon  which  almost  the  whole  of  them 
are  constructed.  It  may  be  enough  to  remark,  that 
the  scene  of  many  of  his  tales  in  "The  Adventurer  " 
is  either  an  eastern  seraglio  or  a  London  brothel. 
What  can  be  more  vile,  for  instance,  than  the  con- 
ception of  a  virtuous  wife  personifying  a  strumpet 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  her  husband's  infi- 
delity ?  Or  what  more  loathsome  than  the  story  of 
Agamus,  an  old  debauchee,  who  is  brought  to  the 
brink  of  committing  incest  with  his  own  daughter, 
and  who,  breaking  down  the  sacred  barrier  of  rela- 
tionship, is  made  to  send  the  Adventurer  a  minute 
history  of  her  prostitution,  as  narrated  to  him  by 
her  ?  It  is  very  well  to  tag  a  moral  to  such  things, 
but  we  need  not  feel  grateful  to  him  who  gives  an 
antidote  to  his  own  poison ;  and  although  it  may 
gain  Dr.  Hawkesworth  the  praise  of  good  intention, 
it  cannot  prevent  the  purity  of  his  taste  from  being 
questioned."  A  single  example  selected  from  the 
tale  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  will  serve  as 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  style  : — 

"  Amurath,  sultan  of  the  East,  the  judge  of  na- 
tions, the  disciple  of  adversity,  records  the  wonders 
of  his  life  :  let  those  who  presumptuously  question 
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the  ways  of  Providence  blush  in  silence  and  be 
wise  ;  let  the  proud  be  humble  and  obtain  honour  ; 
and  let  the  sensual  reform  and  be  hai)py.  The 
Angel  of  Death  closed  the  eyes  of  the  sultan 
Abradin  my  father,  and  his  empire  descended  to 
me  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age.  At  first  my 
mind  was  awed  to  humility,  and  softened  with  grief; 
I  was  insensible  to  the  splendour  of  dominion  ;  I 
heard  the  addresses  of  flattery  with  disgust,  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  dependent  greatness  with 
indifference.  I  had  always  regarded  my  father  not 
only  with  love  but  reverence,  and  I  was  now  perpe- 
tually recollecting  instances  of  his  tenderness,  and 
renewing  the  solemn  scene  in  which  he  recom- 
mended me  to  Heaven  in  imperfect  language,  and 
grasped  my  hand  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  One  evening,  after  having  concealed  myself  all 
day  in  his  chamber,  I  visited  his  grave ;  I  prostrated 
myself  on  his  tomb ;  sorrow  overflowed  ray  eyes, 
and  devotion  kindled  in  my  bosom.  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  smitten  on  the  .shoulder  as  with  a  rod  ; 
and  looking  up  I  perceived  a  man  whose  eyes  were 
piercing  as  light  and  his  beard  whiter  than  snow. 
'  I  am,'  said  he,  '  the  Genius  Syndarac,  the  friend  of 
thy  father  Abradin,  who  was  the  fear  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  desire  of  his  people ;  whose  smile  ditFused 
gladness  like  the  lustre  of  the  morning,  and  whose 
frown  was  dreadful  as  the  gathering  of  a  tempest : 
resign  thyself  to  my  influence,  and  thou  shalt  be 
like  him.'  I  bowed  myself  to  the  earth  in  token  of 
gratitude  and  obedience,  and  he  put  a  ring  on  the 
middle  finger  of  my  left  hand,  in  which  I  perceived 
a  ruby  of  a  deep  colour  and  uncommon  brightness. 
'  This  ring,'  said  he,  '  shall  mark  out  to  thee  the 
boundaries  of  good  and  evil,  that  without  weighing 
remote  consequences  thou  mayest  know  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  every  action.  Be  attentive,  there- 
fore, to  the  silent  admonition ;  and  when  the  circle 
of  gold  shall  by  a  sudden  contraction  press  thy 
finger,  and  the  ruby  shall  grow  pale,  desist  imme- 
diately from  what  thou  shalt  be  doing,  and  mark 
do\vn  that  action  in  thy  memory  as  a  transgression 
of  the  rule  of  right :  keep  my  gift  as  a  pledge  of 
happiness  and  honour,  and  take  it  not  off  for  a 
moment.'  I  received  the  ring  with  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation which  I  strove  to  express,  and  an  astonish- 
ment that  compelled  me  to  be  silent.  The  Genius 
perceived  my  confusion,  and,  turning  from  me  with 
a  smile  of  complacency,  immediately  disappeared. 

"  During  the  first  moon  I  was  so  cautious  and 
circumspect  that  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  my 
ring  had  not  once  indicated  a  fault  was  lessened  by 
a  doubt  of  its  virtue.  I  applied  myself  to  public 
business  ;  my  melancholy  decreased  as  my  mind  was 
diverted  to  other  objects  ;  and  lest  the  youth  of  my 
court  should  think  that  recreation  was  too  long  sus- 
pended, I  appointed  to  hunt  the  lion.  But  though 
I  went  out  to  the  sport  rather  to  gratify  others  than 
myself,  yet  my  usual  ardour  returned  in  the  field ; 
I  grew  warm  in  the  pursuit,  I  continued  the  chase, 
which  was  unsuccessful,  too  long,  and  returned  fa- 
tigued and  disappointed.  As  I  entered  the  seragho 
I  was  met  by  a  little  dog  that  had  been  my  father's, 
who  expressed  his  joy  at  my  return  by  jumping 
round  me  and  endeavouring  to  reach  my  hand  ;  but 
as  I  was  not  disposed  to  receive  his  caresses,  I 
struck  him  in  the  fretfulness  of  my  displeasure  so 
severe  a  blow  with  my  foot  that  it  left  him  scarce 
power  to  crawl  away  and  hide  himself  under  a  sofa 
3  M 
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in  the  corner  of  the  apartment.  At  this  moment  I 
felt  the  ring  press  my  finger,  and  looking  upon  the 
ruby  I  perceived  the  glow  of  its  colour  abated.  I 
was  at  first  struck  with  surprise  and  regret;  but 
surprise  and  regret  quickly  gave  way  to  disdain. 
*  Shall  not  the  Sultan  Amurath,'  said  I,  '  to  whom  a 
thousand  kings  pay  tribute,  and  in  whose  hand  is 
the  life  of  nations,  shall  not  Amurath  strike  a  dog 
that  oflfends  him  without  being  reproached  for  hav- 
ing transgressed  the  rule  of  right? '  My  ring  again 
pressed  my  finger,  and  the  ruby  became  more  pale ; 
immediately  the  palace  shook  with  a  burst  of  thunder, 
and  the  Genius  Syndarac  again  stood  before  me. 

"  *  Amurath,'  said  he,  '  thou  hast  ofifended  against 
thy  brother  of  the  dust ;  a  Ijeing  who,  like  thee,  has 
received  from  the  Almighty  a  capacity  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  pleasure  which  caprice  is  not  allowed  to 
suspend,  and  pain  which  justice  only  has  a  right  to 
inflict.  If  thou  art  justified  by  power  in  afflicting 
inferior  beings,  I  should  be  justified  in  afflicting  thee; 
but  my  power  yet  spares  thee,  because  it  is  directed 
by  the  laws  of  sovereign  goodness,  and  because  thou 
mayest  yet  be  reclaimed  by  admonition.  But  yield 
not  to  the  impulse  of  quick  resentment,  nor  indulge 
in  cruelty  the  forwardness  of  disgust,  lest  by  the 
laws  of  goodness  I  be  compelled  to  afflict  thee  ;  for 
he  that  scorns  reproof  must  be  reformed  by  punish- 
ment or  lost  for  ever.' " 

HAWKINS,  SIR  JOHN,  an  able  naval  com- 
mander, who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ear- 
liest English  officers  engaged  in  that  most  nefarious 
of  all  traffics — the  barter  and  sale  of  human  beings. 
He  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1520,  and  entered  the 
sea  service  at  a  very  early  age.  His  three  principal 
voyages  are  thus  briefly  described  by  an  early  naval 
chronicler  : — "  He  departed  from  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land in  the  month  of  October  1562,  and  sailed  first 
to  Tenerifte,  where  he  took  in  several  refreshments. 
From  there  he  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  natives 
called  Tegarin,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  M-here  he 
made  some  stay,  and  during  that  time  got  into  his 
possession,  partly  by  the  sword,  and  partly  by  other 
means,  upwards  of  three  hundred  negroes,  beside 
several  commodities  which  that  country  affords. 
With  this  booty  he  set  sail  for  Port  Isabella  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
found  a  good  vent  for  his  Enghsh  commodities  and 
some  of  his  negroes,  but  was  obhged  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards.  From 
Port  Isabella  he  went  to  Puerto  de  Plata,  where  he 
likewise  trafficked,  but  stiU  in  danger.  Thence  he 
sailed  to  Monte  Christi,  another  port  on  the  north 
side  of  Hispaniola,  where  he  was  allowed  to  traffic 
peaceably,  and  sold  the  rest  of  his  negroes.  He 
made  so  good  a  return  that  he  not  only  loaded  his 
three  ships  with  hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  pearls,  but  he  freighted  two  hulks  with 
hides  and  other  commodities,  which  he  sent  to  Spain. 
Having  thus  finished  his  commerce,  he  went  out  by 
the  islands  of  the  Caycos  without  entering  farther 
into  the  Bay ;  and  so,  returning  with  good  success 
and  great  advantage  to  himself  and  his  co-partners, 
arrived  in  England,  September  1563. 

"  He  commenced  his  second  voyage  in  the  year 
1564,  and  having  met  with  so  good  success  in  his 
first  undertaking,  resolved  upon  a  second  voyage 
for  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  thence,  with  ne- 
groes, to  the  West  Indies.  For  this  voyage  he  had 
two  ships  and  two  barks ;  the  Jesus  of  Lubeck,  of 


seven  hundred  tons ;  the  Solomon,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  tons ;  the  Tiger,  of  fifty ;  and  the  Swallo-n-, 
of  thirty  tons.  With  these  he  departed  on  the  ISth 
of  October  from  Plymouth.  The  same  day  they 
met,  about  ten  leagues  out  at  sea,  the  Minion,  one 
of  the  queen's  ships,  commanded  by  Captain  David 
Carlot,  and  the  John  Baptist  of  London,  who  were 
likewise  boimd  for  Guinea  ;  but  the  Minion,  leaving 
the  John  Baptist  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Hawkins, 
went  in  search  of  the  Merlin  of  London,  who  had 
been  separated  from  them.  The  21st  they  had  a 
violent  storm  that  continued  for  three  and  twenty 
hours,  during  which  they  lost  the  company  of  the 
John  Baptist  and  the  Swallow,  and  the  other  three 
ships  received  considerable  damage.  The  23rd  they 
met  with  the  Swallow  again,  ten  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Finisterre.  The  wind  continuing  con- 
trary, on  the  25th  they  put  into  Ferrol,  in  Galicia, 
where  they  stayed  five  days.  The  26th  the  Minion 
joined  them  there,  having  had  the  unhappiness  to  see 
the  Merlin  blow  up  and  her  hulk  sunk,  all  that 
were  in  her  being  drowned  excepting  a  very  few 
whom  they  took  up  miserably  burnt.  The  30th  they 
all  set  sail  together;  the  4th  of  November  they  had 
a  sight  of  the  island  of  Madeira;  and  the  6th,  of 
Teueriffe.  There  they  stayed  till  the  20th  ;  and,  then 
departing,  arrived  on  the  25th  at  Cape  Blanc  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Here  they  took  in  several  refresh- 
ments, particularly  fish ;  and  departing  the  26th 
came  the  29th  to  Cape  Verd,  in  the  latitude  of  four- 
teen degrees  and  a  half.  Here  they  proposed  to 
have  taken  some  negroes  by  force,  but  the  Minion's 
crew  jjetrayed  their  design  and  prevented  them. 
They  therefore  departed  on  the  7th  of  December, 
and  came  the  next  day  to  the  island  of  Alcatrarga. 
Here  the  two  ships  rode  at  anchor  while  the  two 
barks  went  to  the  island  of  the  Sapies,  called  La 
Formio,  where  they  landed  with  eighty  men  in  ar- 
mour, thinking  to  take  some  negroes,  but  they  were 
too  nimble  for  them. 

"The  14th  they  came  to  the  island  of  Sambula, 
where  they  staid  several  days,  and  tobk  every  day 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  burning  and  ravaging  their 
towns.  The  21st,  having  their  negroes  on  board, 
and  being  furnished  with  what  provisions  they 
wanted  in  great  plenty,  they  set  sail  and  arrived  the 
next  day  at  the  River  of  Callowsa,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  two  ships  came  to  anchor,  while  the  two 
barks,  with  the  John's  pinnace,  and  the  Solomon's 
boat,  went  up  the  river,  and  returned  with  two  cara- 
vels loaded  with  negroes. 

"The  27th,  the  Portuguese  having  informed  them 
of  a  town  of  negroes  called  Bymbo,  where  they  said 
they  would  find  a  great  quantity  of  gold  if  they  would 
hazard  the  attack,  Hawkins  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune ;  but  by  the  carelessness  and  avarice  of  the 
men,  who  separated,  every  man  his  own  way,  in 
search  of  booty,  they  only  brought  off  ten  negroes, 
with  the  loss  of  seven  of  their  best  men  (among 
whom  was  Mr.  Field,  the  captain  of  the  Solomon) 
and  twenty-seven  men  wounded.  Tlie  2Sth  they  re- 
turned to  their  ships,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  four 
men  had  been  killed,  and  one  wounded,  by  sharks ; 
and  on  the  30th  they  departed  for  Taggarin. 

"  The  first  of  January,  1565,  the  barks  and  boats 
went  into  a  river  called  Casserroes,  and  having  des- 
patched their  business  on  the  6th,  returned  to  their 
ships,  which  were  at  anchor  at  Taggarin.  They 
continued  on  the  coast  tiU  the  29th,  and  then,  hav- 
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ing  completed  their  number  of  negroes,  set  sail  for 
tlie  West  Indies.  Being  becalmed  at  sea  for  eighteen 
days,  they  did  not  arrive  at  the  island  of  Dominico 
till  the  9th  of  March,  when  they  were  reduced  to  the 
very  brink  of  despair  for  want  of  water;  and  then, 
with  great  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  cannibals, 
only  got  some  rain  water,  which  drained  from  the 
hills  and  lay  in  puddles  in  the  dales.  They  departed 
the  10th,  the  15th  had  a  sight  of  the  Testigoes,  and 
the  I6th  arrived  at  the  island  of  Margarita,  where 
they  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  alcade,  who  fur- 
nished them  with  bullocks  and  sheep,  but  the  gover- 
nor not  only  refused  them  the  liberty  of  trafficking 
there,  and  denied  them  a  pilot  whom  they  had  ac- 
tually hired,  but  sent  a  caravela  to  inform  the  gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  of  their  arrival,  who  thereupon 
sent  a  command  to  the  Spaniards  all  along  the  coast 
to  have  no  dealings  with  the  English. 

"  Hawkins,  finding  there  would  be  no  traffic  for 
him  here,  departed  on  the  20th,  and  came  on  the 
22nd  to  a  place  on  the  continent,  called  Santa  Fe, 
where  they  found  excellent  watering  and  some  other 
refreshments.  From  hence  they  departed  on  the 
2Sth,  and  the  next  day  passed  between  the  continent 
and  the  island  of  Tortuga.  They  kept  along  the 
coast  till,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  they  came  to  a  town 
called  Burboroata.  Here  Hawkins  was  obliged  to 
ride  at  anchor  and  solicit  fourteen  days  for  liberty  of 
traffic ;  and  when  he  at  last  obtained  this  freedom,  it 
was  clogged  with  an  article  of  such  extravagant  duty 
to  the  king  of  Spain  as  would  more  than  have  eat  up 
the  profit  Finding,  therefore,  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  by  fair  means,  on  the  iGth  he  landed  a  hun- 
dred men  well  armed,  and  marched  directly  up  to 
the  town.  By  this  means  he  brought  the  Spaniards 
to  reason,  who  afterwards  suffered  him  to  traffic 
peaceably,  and  upon  paying  a  moderate  duty. 

"The  year  1567  Captain  John  Hawkins  (or  as  Cam.- 
den  calls  him  Mr.  John  Hawk'.ns,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  a  merchant)  undertook  a  third  voy- 
age to  Guinea  and  the  West  Indies. 

"  He  went  himself  as  captain-general  in  the  ship 
Jesus  of  Lubeck,  one  of  the  Queen's  ships,  of  seven 
hundred  tons,  which  had  been  his  admiral-ship  in 
the  foregoing  voyage.  Besides  this  he  had  five  other 
ships  under  his  command  ;  the  Minion,  Captain 
John  Hampton ;  the  William  and  John,  Captain 
Tliomas  Bolton;  the  Judith,  Captain  Francis  Drake; 
together  with  the  Angel  and  the  Swallow.  He  set 
sail  the  2nd  of  October  from  Plymouth,  and  had 
tolerable  weather  for  five  days  ;  but,  being  then  forty 
leagues  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  they  had  so  violent 
a  storm  for  four  days,  that  the  ships  were  separated, 
all  their  boats  lost,  and  the  Jesus  almost  disabled  for 
the  voyage.  But  the  storm  ceasing  on  the  1 1th,  they 
pursued  their  course.  On  the  coast  of  Guinea  they 
took  in,  after  great  difficulties  and  the  loss  of  many 
of  their  men,  about  five  hundred  negro  slaves,  and 
sailed  with  them  to  the  islands  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  departing  from  Guinea  the  .3d  of  February 
1568,  to  sell  them  to  the  Spaniards,  as  he  had  a  right 
to  do  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  yet  subsisting  between 
Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIl'l." 

In  15/3  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  appointed  trea- 
surer of  the  navy,  which  office  he  held  till  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1595. 

HAWKINS,  SIR  JOHN.— This  individual  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  surveyor  and  builder,  and  born 
in  1719-     After  ha^nng  passed  through  the  usual 


course  of  school  education,  he  was  ])laced  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hoppus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought 
up  to  his  father's  business.  This,  however,  having 
been  found  contrary  to  the  general  bent  of  his  incli- 
nation, he  was  afterwards  articled  as  a  clerk  with  an 
attorney.  In  this  situation,  by  abridging  himself  of 
rest  at  night  and  rising  every  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  he  not  only  found  an  opportunity  for  read- 
ing all  the  most  eminent  law-writers,  but  also  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  In  1742  he  published,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mr.  Stanley,  six  cantatas  for  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  the  words  of  which  were  furnished  ]>y 
him  and  the  music  by  Mr.  Stanley.  These  succeed- 
ing beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  a  se- 
cond set  was  published  a  few  months  afterwards, 
which  succeeded  equally  well.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife's  brother  in  1759,  having  received  a  large  addi- 
tion to  his  fortune,  he  retired  from  business  and 
bought  a  house  at  Twickenham  ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards his  name  having  been  inserted  in  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  he 
became  a  most  active  and  useful  magistrate.  Mr. 
Hawkins's  love  of  music  induced  him  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  the  best  composers,  and  among 
other  acquisitions  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become 
possessed  of  several  most  scarce  and  valuable  the- 
oretical treatises  on  the  science,  which  had  formerly 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Pepusch.  With  the  knowledge 
which  he  acquired  from  these  books  he  was  requested 
by  several  eminent  musical  men  to  set  about  the  pre- 
paration of  materials  for  a  work  then  much  wanted, 
the  "  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music." 
After  sixteen  years'  labour  he,  in  1776,  published  in 
five  quarto  volumes  his  history,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  king.  Few  works  have  been  attacked  with 
more  acrimony  and  virulence  than  this.  Its  meritj 
however,  as  containing  much  original  and  curious  in- 
formation, which,  but  for  its  author,  must  have  for 
ever  perished,  has  been  amply  attested  by  the  appro- 
bation of  some  of  the  first  judges  of  science  and  lite- 
rature. The  university  of  Oxford,  in  consequence  of 
its  publication,  offi^red  to  him  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  as  indicative  of  their  opinion  of  the 
value  of  his  book.  This  honour,  however,  he  de- 
clined. 

From  a  long  and  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  and,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  incon- 
sequence of  a  conversation  that  passed  between  them 
on  the  subject.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  at  his  death,  un- 
dertook to  write  a  life  of  the  doctor,  which  he  after- 
wards published.  Scarcely  three  months  after  the 
commencement  of  this  undertaking  he  sustained  a 
most  severe  loss  in  the  destruction  of  his  library  by 
fire.  This  catastrophe  for  a  short  time  put  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  his  undertaking,  but  he  recom- 
menced his  office  of  biographer  to  Johnson  and  edi- 
tor of  his  works,  which  he  completed  and  published, 
in  1787,  in  eleven  volumes  octavo. 

With  this  production  he  terminated  his  literary 
labours  ;  and  having  for  several  years  been  accus- 
tomed to  pass  all  his  leisure  time  in  theological  and 
devotional  studies,  he  now  still  more  closely  attended 
to  them  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  that  event, 
which  in  the  common  course  of  nature  he  knew  could 
not  be  at  a  great  distance.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
1789,  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  under 
the  effects  of  which  he  lingered  until  the  21st  of  the 
same  month,  when  he  expired- 
3  M  2' 
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HAWKWOOD,  SIR  JOHN.— This  distinguished 
Enghsh  warrior  was  born  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  At  about  thirteen  years  of 
a^e  he  was  ])laced  apprentice  to  a  tailor  in  London, 
"  but  soon,"  says  Fuller,  "  turned  his  needle  into  a 
sword  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield,"  being  pressed 
into  the  service  of  Edward  III.  for  his  French  wars, 
where  he  acted  so  bravely,  that  from  a  common  sol- 
dier he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  for 
some  farther  good  service  had  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  on  him  by  that  king,  though  he  was 


at  that  period  the  jioorest  knight  in  the  army.  His 
general,  the  Idack  prince,  highly  esteemed  him  for  his 
valour  and  conduct,  of  \\'hich  he  gave  extraordinary 
proofs  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  between  the  English  and  French, 
by  the  treaty  of  Bretaigne  in  13G(),  Sir  John,  finding 
his  estate  too  small  to  support  his  title  and  dignity, 
associated  himself  with  one  cf  the  "  Free  Companies." 
These  were  formed  by  ])ersons  of  various  nations, 
who,  having  hitherto  foimd  emjiloyment  in  the  wars 
between  England  and  France,  and  having  held  go- 
%-ernments,  or  built  and  fortified  houses  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  give  up, 
found  themselves,  reduced  to  this  desperate  methoil 
of  supporting  themselves  and  their  soldiers  by  ma- 
rauding and  pillaging,  or  by  engaging  in  the  service 
of  less  states,  which  happened  to  be  at  war  with  each 
other.  Villani  indeed  charges  Edward  III.  with 
secretly  authorizing  these  ravages  in  France,  while 
outwardly  he  alFected  a  strict  obser\ance  of  the 
))eace.  "  At  this  time,  in  the  summer,"  continues 
this  historian,  "  an  English  tailor,  named  John  della 
Guglea,  that  is,  John  of  the  needle,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war,  began  to  form  a  company 
vi  marauders,  and  collected  a  number  of  English  who 
delighted  in  mischief  and  hoj)ed  to  live  by  plunder, 
surprising  and  pillaging  first  one  town  and  then  an- 
other. This  company  increased  so  much  that  they 
became  the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  All  who  had 
not  fortified  places  to  defend  them  were  forced  to 
treat  with  him,  and  furnish  him  \\'ith  ])rovision  and 
inoney,  for  which  he  promised  them  his  jjrotection. 
The  effect  of  this  was,  that  in  a  few  months  he  ac- 
quired great  wealth.     Having  also  received  an  acces- 


sion of  followers  and  power,  he  roved  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  till  at  length  he  came  to  the  Po.  The 
court  of  Rome  M'as  much  alarmed  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  made  preparations  to  oppose  these  ban- 
ditti ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  some  Englishmen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  Hawkwood  resigned  his  command 
to  them,  and  professed  submission  to  the  king  of 
England,  to  whose  servants  he  presented  a  large 
share  of  his  wealth."  Hawkwood  entered  the  Pisan 
service  in  13G4,  after  which  period  he  fought,  as  dif- 
ferent occasions  presented  themselves,  in  the  service 
of  many  of  the  Italian  states.  In  1387  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  hazardous  service  in  defence  of  the  state 
of  Florence.  The  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  Florentine 
general,  having  been  lately  defeated  by  Venni,  the 
governor  of  the  Siannese,  the  victors  marched  to  snr- 
jirise  Ha\ikwood,  and  encamped  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  him.  But  this  cautious  general  retreated  into 
the  Cremonese  ;  and  when  by  several  skirmishes  he 
had  amused  the  enemy,  who  kejit  within  a  mile  of 
him  and  thought  to  force  his  camp,  he  sallied  out 
and  repulsed  them  with  loss.  This  success  a  little 
discouraged  them.  Venni  is  said  to  have  sent  Hawk- 
wood a  fo.x  in  a  cage,  alluding  to  his  situation  ;  to 
which  Hawkwood  returned  for  answer,  "  the  fox 
knew  how  to  find  his  way  out."  This  he  did  by  re- 
treating to  the  river  Oglio,  placing  his  1)est  horse  in 
the  rear  till  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river,  on 
whose  opposite  bank  he  placed  400  English  archers 
on  horseback.  The  rear  by  their  assistance  crossed 
the  river  and  followed  the  rest,  who,  after  fording  the 
Mincio,  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  Adige. 
The  greatest  danger  remained  here.  The  enemy  had 
broken  down  the  banks  of  the  river  and  let  out  its 
waters,  swoln  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  moun- 
tains to  overflow  the  plains.  Hawkwood's  troops, 
surprised  at  midnight  by  the  increasing  floods,  had 
no  resource  but  immediately  to  mount  their  horses, 
and  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind  them,  marched 
in  the  morning  slowly  through  the  water.  By  even- 
ing, with  great  difficulty,  they  gained  Baldo,  a  town 
in  the  Paduan.  The  pursuers,  seeing  the  country 
under  water,  and  concluding  the  whole  army  had 
perished,  returned  back.  'I'he  historian  observes, 
that  it  was  universally  agreed  no  other  general  could 
have  got  over  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
led  back  his  small  army  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  with  no  other  loss  than  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  floods,  which  no  precaution  could  have 
prevented.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  actions  of 
Hawkwood's  life,  says  Muratori,  was  this  retreat 
performed  with  so  much  prudence  and  art  that  he 
deserves  to  be  paralleled  with  the  most  illustrious 
Roman  generals  ;  having,  to  the  disgrace  of  an  enemy 
infinitely  superior  in  number,  and,  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
structions from  the  rivers,  eluded  the  vigilance'of  his 
foes,  and  brought  oft'  his  army  safe  to  Castel  Baldo 
on  the  borders  of  Padua.  At  the  end  of  1391  the 
Florentines  made  peace  with  Galeazzo,  though  on 
disadvantageous  terms  ;  and  to  reduce  the  expences 
of  the  state,  they  discharged  all  their  foreign  auxilia- 
ries except  Hawkwood,  of  whose  valour  and  fidelity 
they  had  had  such  repeated  proofs,  with  one  thou- 
sand men  under  his  command.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
year  1393  the  Florentines  sustained  a  great  loss  in 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  at 
his  house  near  Florence,  and  his  funeral  was  cele- 
brated with  great  magnificence. 

HAY,  WILLIAM,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  some 
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celebrity  in  the  last  century.  lie  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  chosen  a  member  for  the  borough 
of  Seaford  ui  1734.  Ilis  principal  work  is  entitled 
"  Religio  Philosophi,"  and  he  translated  several  works 
from  the  Latin.  His  works  were  published  collec- 
tively by  his  daughter  in  1794. 

HAYDN,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH.— This  celebrated 
musical  composer  was  born  in  March  1732  at  Rohrau, 
a  small  town  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Vienna.  His 
father  was  a  wheelwright,  and  ])esides  his  trade  was 
the  parish  sexton.  He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and 
liked  music  in  general,  but  was  particularly  fond  of 
the  organ.  During  one  of  those  excursions  which 
are  often  undertaken  by  German  artisans,  being  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  he  learnt  to  accompany 
himself  a  little  on  the  har]) ;  and  on  holydays,  after 
the  service  of  the  church,  he  always  amused  himself 
with  this  instrument  while  his  wife  sang.  Young 
Haydn's  birth  did  not  in  the  least  change  the  peace- 
able habits  of  this  family.  The  little  concert  was 
renewed  every  week,  and  the  child  placing  himself 
before  his  parents  ■with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  his 
hands,  one  for  a  violin  and  the  other  for  a  bow,  ac- 
companied his  mother's  voice.  Haydn,  full  of  years 
and  covered  with  glory,  would  frequently  call  to  mind 
the  simple  airs  she  sung,  so  deeply  were  these  little 
melodies  impressed  on  his  soul !  A  schoolmaster  of 
Haimburg,  of  the  name  of  Frank,  was  ])resent  during 
the  performance  of  one  of  these  family  trios  ;  when 
he  noticed  that  the  child,  then  not  six  years  old,  beat 
time  with  the  utmost  correctness  and  precision. 
Frank  understood  music  and  begged  his  relations  to 
allow  him  to  take  little  Joseph  back  to  Haimburg 
with  him  and  attend  to  his  education.  They  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  with  delight,  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  Joseph  more  easily  into  holy  orders. 

Frank,  who,  to  repeat  Haydn's  own  words,  treated 
his  young  cousin  with  more  IjIows  than  bonbons, 
soon  taught  him  to  play  not  only  the  violin  and  other 
instruments,  but  also  to  sing  in  a  style  that  ere  long 
made  him  known  throughout  the  canton.  Chance 
brought  to  Frank's  house  Reuter,  the  chapel-master 
of  St.  Stephen's  cathedral  at  Vienna,  who  was 
searching  for  additional  voices  for  his  choir ;  the 
schoolmaster  immediately  introduced  his  little  rela- 
tion to  him,  when  Reuter  gave  him  a  canon  to  sing 
at  first  sight.  The  precision,  distinctness  of  tone, 
and  fire,  with  which  it  was  performed  by  the  child, 
astonished  Reuter ;  but,  above  all,  he  was  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  boy's  voice.  He  remarked, 
however,  that  he  did  not  shake,  and  on  asking  him, 
smilingly,  the  reason,  the  child  replied  with  quick- 
ness, "How  should  I  know  how  to  shake  when  my 
cousin  himself  does  not?"  "Come  to  me,"  said 
Reuter  to  him,  "  and  I  will  teach  you."  He  took 
him  on  his  knees,  showed  him  how  to  make  two 
sounds  succeed  each  other  quickly,  by  holding  his 
breath  and  agitating  the  top  of  the  pallet.  The  child 
succeeded  immediately.  Reuter,  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  little  pupil,  took  a  plate  of  fine  cherries, 
and  emptied  them  into  the  boy's  pocket.  Haydn 
often  mentioned  this  little  incident  in  after  life,  and 
added,  laughing,  that  v.'henever  he  made  a  shake 
he  fancied  he  still  saw  the  fine  cherries.  It  may 
easily  be  concluded  that  Reuter  determined  on  not 
returning  alone  to  Vienna,  but  took  young  Haydn, 
then  about  eight  years  old,  with  him.  Haydn  has 
said  that,  dating  from  this  time,  a  single  day  never 
passed  at  Reuter's  without  his  having  practised  six- 


teen, and  sometimes  eighteen  hours.  Tlvis  is  es- 
pecially remarkable,  because,  whilst  at  St.  Stephen's 
he  was  almost  entirely  his  own  master,  the  children 
of  the  choir  being  only  obliged  to  practise  two  hours 
a  day. 

With  less  precocity  of  genius  than  Mozart,  who, 
when  only  thirteen  years  old,  \vTote  a  much  admired 
opera,  Haydn,  at  the  same  age,  tried  to  compose  a 
mass,  which  was,  not  without  some  reason,  ri(Hculed 
by  Reuter,  to  the  great  astonishment  at  first  of  the 
young  musician  ;  his  good  sense,  however,  even  at 
that  early  age,  soon  convinced  him  of  the  justice  of 
its  condemnation.  He  now  began  to  perceive  that  a 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  and  of  the  rules  of  har- 
mony was  requisite  ;  but  how  was  he  to  learn  them  ? 
Reuter  did  not  instruct  the  children  of  the  choir  in 
composition,  and  never  gave  more  than  two  lessons 
in  it  to  Haydn.  Mozart  had  an  excellent  master 
in  his  father,  who  was  a  good  violin  player.  But 
poor  Haydn  was  less  fortunate,  being  only  a  dis- 
carded chorister  at  Vienna,  who  must  pay  for  any 
lessons  he  received,  and  who  had  not  a  fund  to  apply 
to  that  purpose  ;  for  his  father,  although  he  had  two 
trades,  was  so  poor  that  Joseph  having  once  had  his 
clothes  stolen,  and  having  informed  his  father  of  the 
circumstance,  sent  him  six  florins  towards  refitting 
his  wardrobe.  Of  course  no  master  in  Vienna  would 
give  lessons  gratis  to  a  little  unpatronised  chorister ; 
his  situation  was  therefore  truly  embarrassing.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  in  the  first  place,  like  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  he  purchased,  at  a  second-hand 
shop,  some  old  books  on  the  theory  of  music,  among 
others  the  treatise  by  Fux,  which  he  began  to  study 
with  a  degree  of  assiduity  not  to  be  checked  even  by 
the  tremendous  abstruseness  of  Fux's  rules.  Alone, 
and  without  a  master,  he  laboured  on,  and  made  a 
number  of  little  discoveries  which  were  subsequently 
useful  to  him.  Poor,  freezing  with  cold  in  his  garret, 
without  fire,  and  overcome  with  sleep,  he  studied  on 
by  the  side  of  his  old  broken  harpsichord,  and  thought 
himself  happy.  Thus  days  and  nights  flew  rapidly 
by,  and  he  has  frequently  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  never  in  after-life  experienced  so  much  felicity. 
Haydn's  predominant  passion  was  ratlier  the  love  of 
music  than  the  love  of  fame  ;  and  yet  his  aspirations 
after  fame  had  not  a  tinge  of  ambition  in  them.  He 
sought  more  to  ])lease  himself  in  composing  music 
than  to  acquire  celebrity. 

It  was  not  of  Porporathat  Haydn  learnt  recitative, 
as  has  been  represented ;  his  recitatives,  so  inferior 
to  t'nose  of  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of  music,  prove 
this ;  but  he  acquired  through  Porpora  the  true 
Italian  style  of  singing,  and  the  art  of  accompanying 
on  the  piano-forte,  which,  to  do  well,  is  more  diflicult 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  his  voice  broke,  and  he  was 
obliged  lo  leave  his  situation  in  the  class  of  soprani 
at  St,  Stephen's,  or  rather  he  was  expelled  from  it. 
One  day,  in  a  lively  frolic,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  companions'  gowns,  a 
crime  which  was  judged  unpardonable.  He  had 
sung  eleven  years  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  the  day  he 
left  it  his  only  fortune  was  his  rising  talent, — a  poor 
resource  indeed  till  it  becomes  known.  He  had, 
however,  one  admirer.  Forced  to  seek  a  lodging, 
by  chance  he  met  with  a  wig-maker,  named  Keller, 
who  had  often  noticed  and  been  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  his  voice  at  the  cathedral,  and  now  offered 
him  an  asylum.     This  Haydn  most  gladly  accepted. 
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and  Keller  received  him  as  a  son,  insisted  upon  his 
participation  of  their  frugal  repast,  and  entrusted  to 
his  wife  the  care  of  the  young  man's  wardrobe. 

Haydn  finding  himself  thus  esta])lished  in  the 
house  of  the  wig-maker,  and  exempt  from  all  pecu- 
niary cares,  pursued  his  studies  without  interruption, 
and  made  rapid  progress.  His  residence  here  had, 
however,  a  fatal  influence  on  his  after-life.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  mania  for  marringe  ;  and  indeed,  among 
a  gentle,  affectionate,  and  retiring  people,  domestic 
happiness  is  necessarily  a  princijjal  ol>iect.  Keller 
had  two  daughters  ;  his  wife  and  himself  soon  began 
to  think  of  uniting  the  young  musician  to  one  of 
them,  and  even  ventured  to  name  the  subject  to 
Haydn ;  who,  com])letely  engrossed  in  his  studies, 
had  no  thoughts  to  bestow  on  love,  but  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal.  He  afterwards  kept  his 
word  with  that  scrupulous  honour  which  was  his 
greatest  characteristic,  and  this  union  proved  far 
from  happy.  He  now  began  to  think  of  procuring 
money  by  some  of  his  compositions,  and  his  first 
productions  were  some  little  sonatas  for  the  piano, 
which  he  sold  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  few  scholars 
whom  he  had  been  al)le  to  meet  with;  also  some  mi- 
nuets, allemandes,  and  waltzes  for  the  ridotto.  He 
then  wrote  for  his  amusement  a  serenade  for  three 
voices,  which,  with  two  of  his  friends,  he  used  to  per- 
form on  fine  nights  in  the  streets  of  Vienna.  A  ce- 
lebrated buflbon  named  Curtz,  commonly  called  Ber- 
nardone,  was  then  director  of  the  theatre  of  Carinthia, 
and  afforded  much  entertainment  to  the  public  by 
his  jokes.  Crowds  were  attracted  to  the  theatre  by 
his  originality,  and  by  his  good  bufta  operas.  Curtz 
was  so  struck  with  the  originality  of  this  music, 
that  he  came  into  the  street  to  enquire  who  was  the 
composer.  "  I,"  answered  Haydn,  confidently. 
"How!  you,  at  your  age?"  "Every  one  must  have 
a  beginning."  "Well!  this  is  singular  enough; 
come  in  with  me."  Haydn  followed  the  harleciuin, 
was  introduced  to  his  wife,  and  took  his  leave  with 
the  poem  of  an  opera  entitled  "  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks,"  to  which  he  was  to  compose  the  uuisic.  It 
was  finished  in  a  few  days,  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  Haydn  received  twenty-four  sequins 
(12^.)  for  it.  But  a  nobleman  who  had  no  beauty 
to  boast,  discovering  that  he  was  alluded  to  under 
the  name  of  "The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  had  the 
piece  prohibited. 

In  the  composition  of  this  opera  Hadyn  often  said, 
that  it  cost  him  more  trouble  to  find  out  a  way  to 
represent  the  movement  of  the  waves  in  a  tempest 
than  it  afterwards  did  to  write  a  difficult  fugue. 
Curtz,  who  had  much  mind  and  taste,  was  very 
difficult  to  please  about  this  tempest,  and  neither  he 
nor  Haydn  had  ever  seen  either  the  sea  or  a  storm. 
How  then  could  they  descril)e  either  one  or  the  other? 
Curtz,  in  the  greatest  agitation,  walked  to  and  fro, 
and  round  and  round  the  composer,  who  was  seated 
St  his  piano.  "Imagine,"  said  he  to  him,  "a  liigh 
mountain,  and  then  a  valley,  then  another  mountain, 
and  then  another  valley ;  these  mountains  and  valleys 
following  each  other  rapidly,  alps  and  abysses  alter- 
nately succeeding."  This  fine  description  had  no 
effect.  In  vain  did  Curtz  add  to  it  thunder  and 
lightning  :  "  Come,"  he  incessantly  repeated,  "  now, 
Haydn,  describe  all  these  horrors  distinctly  in  music, 
but  especially  the  mountains  and  valleys."  Haydn 
ran  his  fingers  rapidly  over  the  keys,  then  across  the 
semitones,  was  prodigal  of  sevenths,  and  modulated 


in  an  instant  from  sharp  to  flat;  still  Bernardone 
was  not  satisfied.  At  last,  the  young  musician,  com- 
pletely out  of  patience,  e.xtended  his  hands  to  the 
two  extremities  of  the  instrument,  and  drawing  them 
quickly  together  over  the  whole  keys,  exclaimed, 
"The  devil  take  the  tempest!"  "That's  it!  that's 
it !"  cried  Bernardone,  throwing  himself  on  his  neck, 
and  almost  smothering  him  with  his  embraces. 
Haydn  added,  that,  passing  some  years  afterwards 
the  straits  of  Calais  in  bad  weather,  he  could  not 
help  laughing  the  whole  time  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  tempest  in  "The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks." 

About  a  year  after  the  production  of  the  "  Devil 
on  Two  Sticks,"  Haydn  entered  on  his  proper 
career,  presenting  himself  in  the  lists  as  composer 
of  six  trios.  The  singularity  of  the  style,  and  the 
novelty  of  this  description  of  music,  gave  these 
pieces  an  immediate  celelmty;  but  the  grave  German 
musicians  warmly  attacked  the  dangerous  innovations 
in  them,  and  esjjecially  the  members  of  the  musical 
academy,  a  sort  of  club  of  amateurs  who  were  pa- 
tronised by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  himself  one  of 
the  most  ardent  dilettanti  of  his  capital.  We  may 
here  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that,  before 
Haydn  no  one  had  an  idea  of  an  orchestra  composed 
of  eighteen  sorts  of  instruments.  Other  imjirove- 
ments  of  Haydn  were,  the  obliging  the  wind  instru- 
ments to  execute  ijiunissimo,  also  the  extension  of 
the  scale  into  the  heights  of  altissimo.  It  was 
al)out  the  age  of  twenty  that  he  })roduced  his  first 
quartett  in  B  flat,  which  aU  the  musical  amateurs  soon 
learnt  by  heart.  About  this  time  he  quitted  the 
house  of  his  friend  Keller,  for  what  cause  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  talents,  though  they 
had  already  spread  his  fame,  had  not  yet  raised  him 
from  indigence.  He  was  now  oflfered  board  and 
lodgmg  by  a  Mr.  Martinez,  on  condition  6f  giving 
lessons  on  the  piano  and  in  singing  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters. It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  two  apart- 
ments in  the  same  house  then  contained  the  first  poet 
of  the  age  and  the  greatest  symphonist  in  the  world, 
as  Metastasio  likewise  lodged  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Martinez.  The  poet,  however,  being  in  the  employ 
of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  lived  comfortable  at 
least,  while  ]3oor  Haydn  remained  in  bed  most  of  the 
days  of  winter  for  want  of  fuel. 

For  six  long  years  Haydn  endured  this  conflict 
against  penury,  which  has  been  the  usual  concomi- 
tant in  the  early  part  of  the  career  of  most  young 
artists  who  have  attained  to  celebrity.  If  at  that 
time  he  had  been  patronised  by  some  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  sent  into  Italy  for  two  j'ears  with  a  pen- 
sion of  a  hundred  louis,  nothing  would  perhaps  have 
been  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  his  talent ;  but  he 
had  not,  like  Metastasio,  his  "  Gravina."  At  length 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  improving  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  quitted  the  house  of  Martinez, 
entering  into  the  employment  of  Count  Mortzin  in 
175S.  This  nobleman  gave  evening  musical  parties, 
and  had  'a  private  orchestra  in  his  play-house.  By 
chance  the  old  Prince  Esterhazy,  a  passionate  amateur 
of  music,  was  present  at  one  of  these  concerts,  which 
commenced  with  Haydn's  symphony  in  A  5  time. 
The  delight  of  the  prince  at  this  i)iece  was  unbounded; 
and  he  immediately  begged  Count  Mortzin  to  allow 
him  to  receive  Haydn  into  his  own  orchestra,  of 
which  he  proposed  makinghim  sub-director.  Mortzin 
consented.  The  author  had  been  prevented  that  day 
by  indisposition  from  attending  the  concert;  and  as 
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the  will  of  princes,  if  not  instantly  complied  with 
is  liable  to  change,  or  to  be  forgotten,  raany  months 
elapsed  before  Haydn,  who  of  course  was  extremely 
anxious  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  first  nobleman 
in  Europe,  heard  any  thing  more  on  the  subject. 

A  means  of  recalling  the  young  artist  to  the  mind 
of  the  prince  was  eagerly  sought  by  Friedberg,  a  com- 
poser attached  to  his  highness;  and  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  him  compose  a  symphony  to  be  per- 
formed at  Eisenstadt,  the  residence  of  Prince  Antony, 
on  his  birthday.  The  composition  was  completed, 
and  was  worthy  of  its  author.  On  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  the  prince,  surrounded  by  his  suite,  and 
seated  on  his  throne,  was  present  as  usual  at  the 
concert.  Haydn's  symphony  began,  but  scarcely 
was  the  first  allegro  half  over,  tlian  the  prince,  inter- 
rupting the  performers,  asked  whose  was  that  fine 
composition?  "Haydn's,"  rej)lied  Friedberg;  and 
poor  Haydn,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  ■n-as  made 
to  advance.  The  prince  on  seeing  him,  exclaimed, 
"  What !  is  that  the  music  of  this  little  Moor  ?"'  (It 
must  be  owned  Haydn's  complexion  justified  the  ap- 
pellation.) "  ^Yell,  Moor,  henceforth  I  retain  you  in 
my  service.  What  is  your  name?"  "Joseph  Haydn." 
"Why,  I  remember  that  name;  I  had  already  en- 
gaged you ;  why  have  I  not  seen  you  before  ?" 
Haydn,  awed  by  the  cortege  which  surrounded  the 
prince,  made  no  answer.  "Go,"  added  the  prince, 
and  dress  yourself  as  my  chapel-master;  I  command 
you  never  to  appear  again  in  my  presence  as  you  are 
now.  You  are  too  little,  and  have  a  pitiful  looking 
face.  Get  a  new  coat,  a  curled  wig,  a  collar,  and 
red-heeled  shoes;  but,  above  all,  they  must  be  high, 
that  your  stature  may  agree  with  your  mind.  You 
understand ;  go,  and  every  thing  requisite  shall  be 
given  you." 

Haydn  kissed  the  hand  of  the  prince,  and  went  and 
placed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  orchestra,  rather 
unhappy  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  wearing  his  own 
hair,  and  to  di.sguise  his  youthful  figure.  The  day 
following  he  appeared  at  the  prince's  levee  in  the 
grave  dress  which  bad  been  appointed  to  him.  He 
was  nominated  second  professor  of  music,  but  always 
retained  among  his  new  companions  the  name  of 
"  the  Moor." 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Prince  Antony, 
which  took  place  a  year  afterwards,  the  title  de- 
scended to  Prince  Nicolas,  a  yet  more  enthusiastic 
amateur,  if  possible,  of  music  than  the  former. 
Haydn  was  now  obliged  to  com])Ose  a  great  number 
of  pieces  for  the  baryton,  a  very  comjjlex  instrument 
not  now  in  use.  It  was,  however,  the  favourite  of  this 
prince,  who  performed  on  it  himself,  and  every  day 
desired  to  have  a  new  piece  for  it  on  his  desk.  Most 
of  Haydn's  compositions  for  the  baryton  were  acci- 
dentally burnt;  those  that  remain  are  useless.  Haydn 
said,  that  the  obligation  he  was  under  to  compose  so 
much  for  this  instrument  improved  him  considerably. 

An  event  occurred  about  this  ; period  which  for 
some  time  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Haydn's  life. 
As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence, 
he  did  not  forget  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  his  old  friend 
Keller,  of  marrying  his  daughter  Anne ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  she  was  a  prude,  who  had,  in  addition  to 
her  tiresome  parade  of  virtue,  a  mania  for  priests  and 
monks.  The  house  of  our  poor  composer  was  thus 
constantly  beset  by  them,  and  he  was  himself  inces- 
.santly  annoyed  and  interrupted  in  his  studies  by 
their  clamorous  conversation.     Added  to  all  this  he 


was  under  the  necessity,  as  the  only  means  of  living 
at  all  on  good  terms  with  his  wife,  of  composing, 
gratis,  masses  and  motets  for  the  convents  of  those 
good  fathers  ;  Ijut  such  an  em])loyment,  imj)0sed  on 
him  by  her  trouljlesome  importunities,  could  not  but 
be  extremely  disagreeal)le  to  a  man  whose  produc- 
tions were  from  the  impidse  of  his  own  mind. 

Attached  to  the  service  of  a  patron  immensely 
rich  and  passionately  fond  of  music,  Haydn  now  en- 
joyed in  the  family  of  Prince  Esterhazy  that  happy 
union  of  circumstances  where  every  thing  concurred 
to  give  ojiportunity  for  the  display  of  his  genius. 
From  this  period  his  life  was  uniform  and  devoted  to 
study.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  with 
extreme  neatness,  and  seated  himself  at  a  little  table 
by  the  side  of  his  piano,  where  the  dinner  usually 
still  found  him.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the 
rehearsals,  or  to  the  opera,  which  took  place  four 
times  a  week  at  the  palace  of  the  prince. 

Haydn  produced  in  the  space  of  fifty  years  527 
instrumental  compositions  without  ever  copying 
himself,  at  least,  intentionally.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
always  carried  about  with  him  a  little  book,  in  which 
he  sketched  the  singular  faces  he  met  with.  In  the 
same  way  Haydn  also  carefully  noted  down  in  a 
pocket-book  the  ideas  and  passages  which  occurred 
to  him. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  no  man  ever  under- 
stood the  various  efiects  of  colours,  their  relations 
and  the  contrasts  that  they  may  form,  so  well  as 
Titian.  So  Haydn  had  the  most  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  aU  the  instruments  of  which  his  orchestra 
was  composed.  No  sooner  did  his  imagination  fur- 
nish him  with  a  passage,  a  chord,  or  a  simj)le  idea, 
than  immediately  he  saw  by  what  instrument  it  ought 
to  be  executed  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  and 
most  sonorous  effect.  Had  he  any  doubts  on  this 
subject  when  composing  a  symphony,  the  situation 
which  he  occupied  while  at  Eisenstadt  aiforded  him 
the  easiest  means  of  clearing  them.  He  assembled 
the  musicians  and  had  a  rehearsal — he  made  them 
execute  in  two  or  three  different  ways  the  passage  he 
had  in  his  head,  selected  which  he  preferred,  then 
sent  away  the  musicians,  and  continued  his  work. 
We  often  meet  with  singular  modulations  in  Haydn's 
compositions,  but  he  felt  that  what  is  extravagant 
draws  the  attention  too  much  from  the  beautiful. 
He  never  attempted  any  e.xtraordinary  change  with- 
out having  first  prepared  the  ear  by  degrees  for  it  by 
the  preceding  chords ;  and  thus,  when  it  occurs  it 
does  not  shock  the  ear  by  the  suddenness  of  the  tran- 
sition. He  said  that  he  had  Ijorrowed  the  idea  of 
many  of  his  modulations  from  the  works  of  Bach, 
and  that  Bach  himself  brought  them  from  Rome. 

Haydn  had  some  particular  and  singular  rules  for 
composition  which  he  never  would  divulge  to  any 
one.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greek 
sculptors  had  certain  invariable  rules  of  beauty, 
called  canons.  These  rules  are  lost,  and  their  ex- 
istence is  buried  in  profound  obscurity.  Haydn,  it 
seems,  had  discovered  something  of  the  same  nature 
in  music.  The  composer  Weigl  begged  him  one 
day  to  instruct  him  in  these  rules,  and  could  obtain 
nothing  more  from  Haydn  than  this  replj%  "  Try 
and  find  them  out." 

Haydn,  when  asked  to  which  of  his  works  he  gave 
the  preference,  replied,  "  The  Seven  Words."  The 
following  is  an  explanation  of  the  title.  A  service 
called  the  "  Entierro  "  (funeral  of  the  Redeemer)  was 
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celebrated  at  Madrid  about  seventy  years  ago.  The 
serious  and  religious  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  in- 
vested this  ceremony  with  amazing  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence. The  seven  words  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the 
cross  were  successively  explained  by  the  bishop 
from  the  pulpit,  the  intervening  time  between  each 
exposition  being  filled  up  by  music  worthy  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  subject.  This  sacred  performance 
was  circulated,  by  order  of  the  directors,  throughout 
Europe ;  and  a  considerable  reward  was  offered  to 
any  composer  who  would  write  seven  grand  sym- 
phonies, expressive  of  the  sentiments  which  the 
seven  words  of  the  Saviour  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire. Haydn  alone  made  the  attempt,  and  pro- 
duced those  symphonies  which  are  very  generally 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  his  compositions. 
Fully  to  enter  into  their  spirit,  however,  they  must 
be  heard  with  the  feelings  of  a  Christian.  Michael 
Haydn,  the  brother  of  our  composer,  afterwards 
added  words  and  an  air  to  this  sublime  instrumental 
music,  and,  without  altering  it  in  any  respect,  ren- 
dered it  an  accompaniment.  Someof  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies were  composed  for  holydays,  and  even  in  the 
religious  feeling  which  they  express  the  characteristic 
vivacity  of  Haydn  is  discernible;  and  in  some  parts 
there  are  movements  of  anger,  which  are  probably 
meant  to  designate  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  and 
Hebrews  crucifying  their  Saviour. 

Of  all  Haydn's  comic  pieces  the  only  one  extant 
is  that  well-known  symphony  in  which  all  his  in- 
struments cease  successively,  one  after  the  other,  so 
that  at  the  conclusion  the  violin  is  left  to  perform 
alone. 

Haydn  worked  incessantly,  but  with  difficulty, 
which  in  him  could  not  possibly  arise  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  ideas,  but  his  taste  was  not  easily  satisfied. 
A  symphony  cost  him  a  month's  labour,  a  mass 
almost  double  that  time.  His  rough  copies  are 
filled  with  ditlerent  passages,  and  for  one  symphony 
"ufficient  ideas  are  noted  down  for  three  or  four. 
Haydn  himself  has  said  that  his  greatest  happiness 
was  study.  "  Solitary  and  sedate  as  Newton,  and 
wearing  the  ring  given  him  by  the  great  Frederick, 
Haydn  would  seat  himself  at  his  piano,  when,  in  a 
few  moments,  his  imagination  soared  among  the 
angelic  choirs."  Nothing  disturbed  him  at  Eisen- 
stadt ;  he  lived  solely  for  his  art,  exempt  from  any 
earthly  cares  ;  and  this  uniform  and  peaceable  life, 
devoted  to  the  occupation  most  pleasing  to  himself, 
continued  till  the  death  of  the  prince  Nicolas,  his 
patron,  in  1789. 

At  one  time  he  was  requested  by  the  principal 
managers  of  the  theatres  of  Naples,  Milan,  Lisbon, 
Venice,  London,  &c.,  to  compose  operas  for  them. 
But  the  love  of  peaceful  retirement,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  prince  and  to  his  own  methodical  habits, 
retained  him  in  Hungary,  and  were  even  more  pow- 
erful than  his  wish  to  pass  the  mountains.  It  is 
probable,  had  not  Mademoiselle  Boselli  died,  he 
v\ould  never  have  quitted  Eisenstadt;  but  he  then 
began  to  feel  a  void  in  his  life.  He  had  sent  a  re- 
fusal to  the  directors  of  the  concert  spirit iiel  at  Paris, 
but  since  his  favourite  no  longer  existed  he  accepted 
the  proposals  of  Salomon,  who  was  then  giving  con- 
certs in  London,  and  who  thcught  that  a  man  of 
Buch  genius  as  Haydn  being  on  the  spot,  and  com- 
posing expressly  for  his  concerts,  would  certainly 
make  them  fashionable.  He  gave  twenty  concerts 
a  year,  and  oflered  Haydn  fifty  pounds  for  each  one  ; 


and  accordingly  he  set  out  for  London  in  1700,  when 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  remained 
there  rather  more  than  a  year,  and  the  music  he 
composed  for  these  concerts  met  with  universal  appro- 
bation. His  amiable  manners,  in  addition  to  his 
genius,  rendered  his  success  amongst  us  highly 
flattering  to  his  feelings. 

In  1794  Haydn  again  visited  London,  when  he 
was  engaged  by  Gallini,  manager  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  Ha)'market,  to  compose  an  opera  which 
should  be  got  up  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 
The  subject  was  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into  hell. 
Haydn  began  the  work,  but  some  difficulties  having 
arisen  as  to  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  the  com- 
poser,who  secretly  regretted  his  peaceful  home,  could 
not  wait  till  the  permission  to  do  so  was  obtained, 
and  quitted  London  with  eleven  pieces  of  his  "  Or- 
pheus," which,  it  is  said,  are  the  best  of  his  theatri- 
cal compositions.  He  then  returned  to  Austria,  and 
never  afterwards  left  it. 

George  III.,  who  was  fond  of  no  music  but  Han- 
del's, still  highly  appreciated  that  of  Haydn,  and 
the  German  professor  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception  from  him  and  the  queen.  Haydn  had 
further  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  music  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford — an 
honour  which  Handel  himself  had  never  obtained, 
and  which  had  been  bestowed  on  only  four  persons 
since  the  year  1400. 

Haydn  left  London  delighted  with  Handel's  mu- 
sic, and  in  passing  through  Germany,  on  his  return, 
gave  several  concerts,  which  increased  his  little  for- 
tune considerably.  He  received  little  in  money  from 
the  family  of  Prmce  Esterhazy,  but  the  respect  he 
ever  met  with  from  the  members  of  that  noble  house 
was  infinitely  more  grateful  to  a  inan  of  Haydn's 
disposition  than  any  pecuniary  advantages  would 
have  been.  He  was  admitted  at  all  times  to  the 
prince's  table,  and  was  always  presented  by  his 
highness  with  a  court  dress,  when  he  gave  a  uni- 
form to  his  orchestra.  Haydn  brought  no  more 
with  him  from  London  than  one  thousand  pounds, 
but  some  years  subsequently  he  obtained  the 
additional  sum  of  1000/.  from  the  sale  of  the 
scores  of  the  "Creation"  and  the  "Four  Sea- 
sons," with  which  he  bought  a  small  house  and 
garden  in  the  faubourg  of  Gumpendorfl",  near  Schon- 
brunn.  Here  he  received  a  very  flattering  letter 
from  the  French  Institute  nominating  him  one  of 
their  members.  As  Haydn  perused  this  letter  he 
melted  into  tears,  and  never  afterwards  alluded  to  it 
without  expressing  a  feeling  of  gratitude  ;  in  fact, 
the  letter  was  expressed  in  that  dignified  and  ele- 
gant style  of  compliment  peculiar  to  the  French 
nation.  Haydn,  who  had  early  discovered  the  bar- 
renness of  ancient  sacred  music,  the  profane  luxu- 
riousness  of  the  modern  Italian  masses,  and  the 
monotonous  and  insipid  style  of  the  German  hymns, 
felt  that  to  compose  sacred  music  as  it  really  should 
be  he  must  work  on  a  system  altogether  different : 
he  borrowed,  therefore,  few  ideas  from  dramatic 
music,  but  preserved  by  the  solidity  of  the  harmony 
some  resemblance  to  the  fine  and  solemn  airs  of  the 
ancient  school,  sustaining,  by  the  richness  of  his 
orchestra,  melodies,  solemn,  tender,  and  at  the  same 
time  dignified  and  brilliant ;  he  even  permitted,  in 
his  sacred  airs,  occasional  graces  and  ornaments 
which  happily  relieve  from  time  to  time  the  general 
loftiness  and  magnificence  of  his  sacred  style. 
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It  was  in  1795  that  Haydn,  then  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  undertook  his  great  work  of  the  "  Creation  ;" 
he  laboured  at  it  two  whole  years.  When  any  one 
hastened  him  in  the  work,  he  replied  with  tranquil- 
hty,  "  I  am  long  about  it,  for  I  wish  it  to  last  long." 
At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1798  the  oratorio 
was  finished,  and  the  following  Easter  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  room  of  the  Schwartzenburg 
palace,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  who 
had  purchased  it  of  the  author.  The  enthusiasm, 
delight,  and  applause  expressed  at  this  first  perform- 
ance can  scarcely  be  depicted, — every  thing  united 
to  render  it  more  imposing.  The  choicest  society  of 
men  of  letters  and  amateurs  of  music  filled  the 
saloon,  which  was  in  every  way  perfectly  adapted 
for  music  ;  Haydn  himself  led  the  orchestra.  The 
most  profound  silence,  and  an  almost  universal  feel- 
ing of  devotion  and  respect,  reigned  throughout  the 
assembly  as  the  first  chords  resounded  from  the  in- 
struments. £xj)ectation  was  not  deceived.  A  rapid 
succession  of  hitherto  unknown  beauties  unfolded 
themselves  to  the  ear,  overcame  every  hearer,  and 
all  agreed  they  had  felt  for  two  successive  hours  a 
delight  scarcely  possible  to  analyze,  produced  by 
excited  desires,  ever  renewed  and  ever  satisfied. 

The  "  Creation"  met  with  rapid  success  :  at  that 
time  every  German  paper  was  filled  with  eulogiums 
on  this  great  effort  of  genius  and  the  astonishing 
effect  it  had  produced  in  Vienna,  and  the  score 
which  appeared  a  few  weeks  subsequently  satisfied 
all  amateurs  of  music  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
statement.  The  wonderful  sale  of  this  score  aug- 
mented by  some  hundred  louis  the  limited  income  of 
the  author.  The  librarian  had  set  both  German  and 
English  words  to  the  oratorio,  which  were  afterwards 
translated  into  the  Swedish,  French,  Spanish,  Bohe- 
mian, and  Italian  languages. 

Haydn's  musical  career  finished  with  "  The  Four 
Seasons."  Old  age  and  the  labour  which  this  work 
had  cost  him  exhausted  his  strength.  "  I  have 
done,"  he  said  some  time  after  he  had  completed 
this  oratorio,  "  my  head  is  no  longer  what  it  has 
been.  Formerly  ideas  came  to  me  unsought,  now  I 
am  obliged  to  seek  them,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  this." 

From  this  time  he  never  left  his  villa  at  Gampen- 
dorff.  When  he  wished  to  remind  his  friends  that 
he  was  still  living,  he  sent  them  a  visiting  card  with 
some  notes  of  his  own  composition  on  it. 

About  this  time  it  was  determined  that  the  "Crea- 
tion "  should  be  performed  with  the  Italian  words  of 
Carpini,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  musicians  met  for 
this  purpose  at  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
They  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  beautiful  voices  of 
Madame  Friescher  of  Berlin,  Messrs. WeitmuUer  and 
Radichi.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  people  were 
present.  The  poor  old  man  insisted,  notwithstand- 
ing his  weakness,  upon  once  more  seeing  that  public 
assembled  for  whom  he  had  laboured  so  much.  He 
was  conveyed  in  his  arm-chair  into  the  magnificent 
saloon,  i'he  Princess  Esterhazy  and  Madame  de 
Kurtzbeck,  the  friend  of  Haydn,  met  him.  The 
flourishes  of  the  orchestra,  and  still  more  the  agita- 
tion of  the  spectators  announced  his  arrival.  He 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  three  rows  of  seats  oc- 
cupied by  his  friends  and  the  principal  persons  at 
Vienna.  Before  the  music  began  Salieri,  the  di- 
rector of  the  orchestra,  came  to  receive  Haydn's 
orders.  They  embraced ;  Salieri  then  hastened  to 
his  place,  and,  amidst  the  general  emotion  of  the 


assembly,  the  orchestra  commenced.  The  effect 
produced  by  this  sacred  music,  added  to  the  sight  of 
its  great  composer  on  the  point  of  quitting  this 
world,  may  be  conceived.  Surrounded  by  the  no- 
bility of  Vienna  and  by  his  friends,  whose  eyes  were 
all  fixed  on  him,  listening  to  the  praises  of  God, 
which  he  himself  had  composed,  Haydn  bid  a  glo- 
rious adieu  to  the  world  and  to  life. 

So  great  a  triumph  frequently  caused  him  to 
weep,  and  he  found  himself  much  exhausted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act.  His  chair  was  then 
brought  in,  and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  con- 
cert-room, ordering  those  who  carried  him  to  stop, 
he  first  bowed  to  the  pubhc,  and  then  turning  to 
the  orchestra,  with  real  German  feeling,  he  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
blessed  the  former  companions  of  his  labours. 

Before  Haydn  had  entered  his  seventy- eighth 
year,  he  was  become  extremely  infirm.  It  was  the 
last  of  his  life.  The  moment  he  went  to  the  piano- 
forte, the  vertigo  returned,  and  his  hands  quitted 
the  keys  to  have  recourse  to  his  rosary,  which  was 
his  last  consolation.  War  broke  out  between  France 
and  Austria :  this  intelligence  troubled  Haydn  and 
exhausted  the  remains  of  his  strength.  He  every 
moment  inquired  what  news  there  was,  went  to  his 
piano,  and  with  a  feeble  voice  sang,  "  God  save  the 
Emperor." 

The  French  armies  advanced  rapidly,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  May,  having  reached  Schon- 
brunn,  about  half  a  league  distant  from  Haydn's 
little  villa,  they  fired  the  next  morning  fifteen  hun- 
dred cannon-shot,  only  a  hundred  yards  from  his 
house,  upon  Vienna,  that  town  so  much  beloved 
by  him.  He  pictured  it  to  himself  destroyed  by 
fire  and  sword.  Four  bombs  then  fell  close  to  his 
house,  when  his  two  servants,  with  terror  de- 
picted in  their  countenances,  ran  to  him ;  the  old 
man  by  an  effort  rose  from  his  arm-chair,  and  with 
a  dignified  air  cried  "  Why  such  alarm !  know  that 
where  Haydn  is  no  evil  can  happen."  But  this 
exertion  was  beyond  his  strength ;  a  convulsive 
shivering  prevented  him  from  adding  more,  and  he 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  his  bed.  On  the  26th 
of  May  he  was  almost  completely  exhausted,  not- 
withstanding he  had  his  piano  moved  towards  him, 
and  sung  three  times,  with  as  loud  a  voice  as  he 
could,  "  God  save  the  Emperor.^ 

They  were  his  last  words.  At  his  piano  he  became 
insensible,  and  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  31st, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years  and  two  months. 
Madame  Kurtzbeck  had  sent  to  him,  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Vienna,  to  beg  that  he  would  suffer  him- 
self to  be  removed  into  the  city  ;  but  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  quit  his  beloved  retreat.  Mozart's 
"  Requiem"  was  performed  a  few  weeks  aftenvards  in 
honour  of  him,  at  the  Scotch  church.  The  same 
homage  was  rendered  to  his  memory  at  Breslau,  and 
at  the  conservatory  at  Paris,  and  a  hymn  of  Che- 
rubini's  composition  was  sung.  The  music  is  worthy 
of  the  great  man  it  celebrated. 

Haydn  was  very  religious ;  it  may  even  be  said 
that  through  his  firm  faith  in  the  truths  of  religion 
his  talent  was  increased.  The  commencement  of  all 
his  scores  are  inscribed  with  some  of  the  following 
mottoes  :  "  In  Nomine  Domini,"  or  "  Soli  Deo  Glo- 
ria;" and,  at  the  end  of  them  all,  "  Laus  Deo."  If, 
when  he  was  composing,  he  felt  his  imagination  cool, 
or  that  some  insurmountable  difficulty  prevented  his 
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proceeding,  he  rose  from  his  piano,  took  his  rosary, 
and  began  to  repeat  it.  He  said  this  method  never 
failed.  "  When  I  was  working  at  the  *  Creation,'  " 
said  he,  "  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with  religion, 
that  before  I  sat  down  to  my  piano  I  prayed  con- 
fidently to  God  to  give  me  the  talent  requisite  to 
praise  him  worthily." 

HAYES,  CHARLES.— This  ingenious  mathema- 
tician was  born  in  167S,  and  early  in  life  published 
"  A  Treatise  on  Fluxions"  which  excited  consider- 
able attention.  In  1710  he  produced  a  small  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  A  New  and  Easy  Method  to  find  out 
the  Longitude  from  observing  the  Altitudes  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies;"  also  in  1723  he  pubhshed  "The 
jkloon,  a  Philosophical  Dialogue,"  tending  to  show 
that  the  moon  is  not  an  opaque  body,  but  has  native 
light  of  her  own. 

To  great  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
as  well  as  the  modern  tongues  he  added  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew;  and  he  published  several 
works  relating  to  the  translation  and  chronology  of 
the  Scriptures.  During  a  long  course  of  years  he 
had  the  chief  management  of  the  African  company, 
being  annually  elected  sub-governor.  But  on  the 
dissolution  of  that  company  in  173'2  he  retired  to 
Down  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  study. 
He  afterwards,  however,  returned  to  London,  where 
he  died  in  December  1760,  inhiseightv-second'year. 

HAYGARTH,  JOHN,  a  celebrated' Enghsh  phy- 
sician, who  wrote  several  popular  works  on  medicine. 
He  was  many  years  resident  at  Bath,  where  he  com- 
posed the  "  Clinical  History  of  Diseases."  He  died 
in  1813. 

HAYLEY,  WILLIAM.— This  excellent  scholar 
and  biographer  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Romney, 
Gibbon,  and  Cowper,  whose  lives  he  has  admirably 
portrayed,  and  has  left  his  own  as  a  beacon  to  guide 
other  aspirants  after  literary  reputation.  He  was 
born  at  Chichester  in  1745,  and  lost  his  father  when 
only  three  years  of  age  ;  but  this  loss  was  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  kind  attentions  of  an  excellent  mo- 
ther. Young  Hayley  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  before  he  went  to  Eton  ;  and  he  left  that 
school  for  Cambridge,  where  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  very  emulous  of  academic  honours. 

Before  he  quitted  Cambridge  Mr.  Hayley  took  a 
house  in  Great  Queen  Street,  which  he  believed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Godfi-ey  Kneller.  The 
house  was  lofty  and  commodious,  and  a  few  trees  in 
the  area  behind  it  gave  the  library  windows  "  an  ap- 
pearance of  verdure  and  retirement."  Here  he  de- 
posited and  arranged  the  books  which  his  father  had 
left  (a  considerable  collection  for  those  times),  and 
those  which  he  had  added  to  them,  for  he  had  early 
begun  to  lay  in  materials  for  a  literary  life.  In  1767, 
a  few  months  after  he  had  quitted  Cambridge,  he  set 
out  to  visit  two  of  his  college  friends  who  were  then 
in  Edinburgh.  A  journey  to  Edinburgh  in  those 
days  was  not  so  frequently  tmdertaken  for  mere 
amusement  by  English  gentlemen  as  a  voyage  to 
Egypt  is  now.  The  stage  coaches,  in  fact,  appear 
not  to  have  proceeded  farther  north  than  Newcastle; 
for  having  travelled  so  far  in  the  stage,  he  teUs  us 
in  his  own  memoirs,  which  we  shall  after  have  occa- 
sion to  quote,  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  bellman 
he  obtained  a  fellow-traveller  to  proceed  in  post- 
chaises.  From  Edinburgh  he  and  his  friends  planned 
a  journey  to  Inverness,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  the 
scene  of  Macbeth.     ITie  motive  was  a  worthy  one. 
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but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  is  one  proof 
of  many  that  even  the  most  refined  of  our  country- 
men had  not  at  that  time  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
sublimer  scenes  of  nature.  Not  allowing  themselves 
leisure  for  this,  they  took  what  he  calls  "  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country,  visiting  Glasgow  and  Stirling, 
and  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  the  Falls 
of  Clyde."  Loch  Lomond,  it  seems,  was  not  thought 
worth  seeing,  and  Loch  Kattern  had  not  then  been 
heard  of.  Hayley  has  recorded  in  familiar'  verse  a 
pleasant  day  at  Glasgow  with  the  Foulis'  and  Simp- 
son, and  preserved  a  singular  remonstrance  in  rhyme 
from  his  mathematical  teacher  at  Edinburgh,  upon 
his  want  of  diligence  and  regularity  as  a  pupil. 

When  Mr.  Hayley  arrived  in  London  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  soon  relin- 
quished for  dramatic  composition.  Like  most  young 
poets,  his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  the  drama; 
and  he  expected  to  obtain  immediate  fame  and  for- 
tune by  writing  for  the  stage.  Dryden  had  engaged 
to  produce  four  new  plays  every  year  :  he  "  thought 
himself  modest  in  his  jmrpose  of  composing  only  two 
in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  moderate  in  calcu- 
lating upon  a  thousand  a  year  from  the  profit.  A 
newspaper  supplied  him  with  a  subject  for  his  first 
serious  attempt.  The  story  was  deeply  tragical :  a 
son,  condemned  for  a  capital  offence,  takes  poison, 
with  which  his  father  supolies  him,  to  avoid  the  shame 
of  a  public  execution,  and,  when  it  was  too  late, 
tidings  come  that  a  pardon  has  been  obtained.  It 
appeared  to  him  singularly  adapted  for  moral  as  well 
as  dramatic  eflect.  The  piece  was  finished,  and 
having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  "  partial 
friend"  to  whom  it  had  been  shown,  was  presented 
to  Garrick  by  a  gentleman  intim^ate  enough  with  him 
to  expect  sincere  and  summary  proceedings.  "  If 
you  think  it  unfit  for  the  stage,"  said  he,  "  send  it 
back  to  me  with  any  mark  of  rejection,  and  we  will 
pester  you  no  more  on  the  subject ;  but  if  you  think 
of  it  as  I  do,  and  resolve  to  produce  it,  I  will  then 
bring  to  you  my  friend  the  author.  But  remember 
you  are  upon  honour,  and  engaged  not  to  ask  even 
his  name,  unless  you  have  pre%'iously  determined 
to  try  the  success  of  the  play."  After  the  anxious 
suspense  of  a  few  weeks'  Hayley  was  informed  that 
he  was  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  tragedy,  and  who  accordingly,  upon  their 
meeting,  declared  that  he  had  not  seen  for  years  any 
new  piece  of  which  he  could  entertain  such  high  ex- 
pectations. Another  breakfast  was  appointed,  at 
which  all  particulars  were  to  be  settled — when,  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  jjoet  and  his  friends, 
Garrick  told  them  he  had  re-considered  the  play,  and 
was  afraid  it  was  not  calculated  for  stage-effect ;  a 
profusion  of  compliment  and  professions  followed, 
and  the  tragedy  ended  in  a  farce  of  adulation. 

After  the  disappointment  of  his  first  dramatic  at- 
tempt, he  was  advised  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  stage 
bj'  new  modelling  some  celebrated  piece  from  the 
French,  either  of  Racine,  or  Corneille,  or  Voltaire, 
which  might  make  way  by  its  success  for  an  original 
production.  The  advice  appears  to  have  been  given 
by  George  Steevens,  and  Hayley  must  have  learnt  to 
see  things  with  a  jaundiced  eye  when  he  aftem'ards 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  given  with  the  insidious 
and  en\-ious  motive  of  diverting  him  from  a  bold 
original  effort.  Believing  it,  however,  to  be  sincerely 
given  at  the  time,  he  followed  it,  and  finished  a  tra- 
gedy from  the  Rodogune,  which  he  called  the  "  Syrian 
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Queen."  It  was  presented  to  Colman,  who,  without 
keeping  him  in  suspense,  sent  it  back  with  a  courte- 
ous letter,  pointing  out  in  wliat  respects  he  had  in- 
jured the  play,  by  weakening  the  character  of  Rodo- 
gune  and  aggravating  the  horror  of  Cleopatra's  part, 
which  was  too  horrible  already.  Hayley  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  justice  of  this  criticism;  nevertheless 
the  rejection  occasioned  some  degree  of  indignation 
that  tiie  theatres  should,  as  he  thought,  thus  be  shut 
against  him,  and,  "  being  persuaded  by  his  own  sen- 
sations that  he  had  a  considerable  portion  of  native 
poetic  fire,  he  resolved  to  display  it  in  a  composition 
not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  managers,  yet  more  ar- 
duous in  its  execution."  He  determined  to  begin  an 
epic  poem.  Holding  it  for  a  maxim  that  a  poet  in 
his  works  of  magnitude  ought  celehrare  domestica 
facia,  to  devote  his  talents  to  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, he  resolved  to  choose  his  subject  from  English 
history,  and  his  "  passion  for  freedom"  made  him 
fix  upon  ^lagna  Charta,  taking  "  for  his  heroes  the 
barons  and  their  venerable  director  the  archljishop 
Stephen  Langton."  The  subject  is  perhaps  the  best 
which  our  history,  barren  as  it  is  in  such  subjects, 
could  aflbrd,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  fix  upon  a  fine 
situation  for  building,  and  another  to  erect  an  edifice 
there  which  shall  not_disfigure  instead  of  ornament- 
ing the  scene. 

In  1775  Mr.  Hayley  lost  his  mother,  and  the  style 
of  his  poetry  at  this  period  cannot  be  better  illus- 
■-rated  than  by  taking  a  selection  from  the  lines  ad- 
dressed to  her  memory  : — 

"  If  heart-felt  pain  e'er  led  me  to  accuse 
The  dangerous  gift  of  the  alluring  Muse, 
'Twds  in  the  moment  wlien  my  verse  impress'd 
Some  anxious  feelings  on  a  mothers  breast. 
O  thou  fond  spirit,  who  with  pride  hast  smiled. 
And  frown'd  with  fear  on  thy  poetic  child, 
rieased,  yet  alarmed,  when  in  his  boyish  time. 
He  sigh'd  in  numbers,  or  he  laughediu  rhyme  ; 

'Twas  thine  ■^vitli  constanllove,  thro'  lingering  years. 

To  bathe  thy  idiot  orphan  in  lliy  tears, 

Day  after  day,  and  night  succeeding  night. 

To  turn  incessant  to  the  hideous  sight. 

And  frequent  watch,  if  haply  at  thy  view 

Departed  reason  might  not  dawn  anew. 

Though  medicinal  art,  with  pitying  care. 

Could  lend  no  aid  to  save  thee  from  despair. 

Thy  fond  maternal  heart  adhered  to  hope  and  prayer: 

Nor  pray'd  in  vain;  thy  child  from  Powers  above 

Received  the  sense  to  feel  and  bless  thy  love. 

O  might  he  thence  receive  the  ha[)py  skill 

And  force  proportioned  to  his  ardent  will. 

With  truth's  unfading  radiance  to  emblaze 

Thy  virtues,  worthy  of  immori-al  praise  ! 

!Nature,  who  deck'd'lhy  form  with  Beauty's  flowers, 

E.\hausted  on  thy  soul  her  finer  powers  ; 

Taught  it  with  all  her  energj-  to  feel 

Love's  melting  softness.  Friendship's  fervid  zeal. 

The  generous  purpose  and  the  active  thought, 

With  Clnirity's  ditrusive  spirit  fraught: 

There  all  the  best  of  mental  gifts  she  placed. 

Vigour  of  judgment,  purity  of  taste, 

Superior  parts  without  their  s[ileeuful  leaven. 

Kindness  to  earth,  and  confidence  in  Heaven. 

M'hile  my  fond  thoughts  o'er  all  thy  merits  roll, 

Thy  praise  thus  gushes  from  my  filial  soul. 

Nor  will  the  public  with  harsh  vigour  blame 

This  my  just  homage  t»  thy  honoured  name  ; 

To  please  that  public,  if  t:)  please  be  mine. 

Thy  virtues  traiu'd  me, — let  the  praise  be  thine." 

Hayley  had  attained  his  thirty-third  year  before  he 
fairly  came  before  the  pul)lic  as  an  author ;  at  which 
time  he  published  his  Essays  on  Painting,  in  two 
letters  to  Romney  the  artist.  In  this  poem,  and 
in  the  Essays  on  History  and  on  Epic  Poetry  by 
which  it  was  followed,  11  alley's  intention  was  that 
the  composition  should  be  historical  rather  than  pre- 
ceptive, presenting  a  general  view  of  the  art  in  ques- 
tion, with  a  just  and  animating  character  of  its  most 


eminent  professors.  "There  is,"  he  eays,  "  a  sea- 
son of  life  in  which  poems  of  this  nature  may  be  read 
with  the  happiest  effect.  The  first  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  step  towards  forming  a  great  artist 
in  any  line,  is  to  inspire  a  youth  of  quick  feelings 
with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  some  particular  art, 
and  with  an  ingenuous  delight  in  the  glory  of  its  he- 
roes. These  poems  were  singularly  successful,  and 
obtained  for  the  author  a  rej)utation  which  satisfied 
his  warmest  expectations.  There  were  two  causes 
for  this  success, — the  verse  was  just  upon  a  level 
with  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  notes  contained 
what  was  at  that  time  an  extraordinary  display  of 
reading,  more  particularly  in  the  fine  literature  of 
Italy  and  Spain ;  for  the  English  had  long  been  as 
indifferent  to  foreign  literature  as  foreigners  were  to 
that  of  England. 

The  "  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry"  was  addressed  to 
Mason,  with  the  view  of  inciting  him  to  imdertake  a 
great  poem  upon  a  national  subject.  Hayley  had 
abandoned  his  own  attempt,  contented  with  the 
thought  that  the  jjart  which  he  had  executed  would 
appear  among  his  posthumous  works  ;  and  it  was  tha 
generous  temper  of  his  mind  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
periority of  others  in  his  favourite  art,  and  bear  a 
prompt  and  willing  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  hopes  were  now  satisfied  with 
a  humbler  flight ;  and  these  Essays,  with  his  "  Tri- 
umphs of  Temper,"  made  him  the  jjopular  poet  of 
the  day. 

Few  poems  have  been  more  successful  than  the 
"  Triumphs  of  Temper."  Its  immediate  reception 
equalled  his  own  most  sanguine  expectations.  He 
had  declared  in  his  preface  that  it  was  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  those  who  made  poetry  the  business  of  their 
lives  "  to  raise,  if  possible,  the  dignity  of  a  declining 
art,  by  making  it  as  beneficial  to  life  and  manners  as 
the  limits  of  composition  and  the  character  of  modern 
times  will  allow ;"  and  he  had  expressed  hopes  that 
his  poem  might  prove  of  some  service  to  society  by 
inducing  his  young  and  fair  readers  to  cultivate  their 
gentle  qualities  and  maintain  a  constant  flow  of  good 
humour.  If  this  hope  should  prove  chimerical,  it 
was  at  least,  he  said,  one  of  those  pleasing  and  inno- 
cent delusions  in  which  a  poetical  enthusiast  might 
safely  be  indulged.  He  had  afterwards  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  that 
she  was  beholden  to  this  poem  for  a  complete  re- 
formation in  the  conduct  and  character  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  "  who,  by  an  ambition  to  imitate  Serena, 
was  metamorphosed  from  a  creature  of  a  most  per- 
verse and  intractable  spirit  into  the  most  docile  and 
dutiful  of  children,"  and  this  he  declared  was  the 
greatest  reward  he  ever  received  as  an  author : — so 
early  sometimes  does  the  youngmind  receive  thatbias 
whereby  the  course  of  after-life  is  determined,  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left !  Were  parents  to  consider 
this  as  they  ought  to  do,  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  fashionable  productions  of  these  days  would  be 
transferred  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  fire. 

After  the  publication  of  the  "  Triumphs  of  Tem- 
per," and  the  "  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,"  Hayley 
lived  for  some  years  in  the  possession  of  unrivalled 
popularity.  None  of  the  ordinary  devices  of  jiuffing 
had  been  employed  for  forcing  his  works  into  favour; 
he  was  connected  with  no  jiarty,  literary,  political,  or 
sectarian  ;  had  addressed  himself  neither  to  the  bad 
nor  the  baser  passions ;  nor  had  he  flattered,  or  even 
followed,  the  taste  of  the  public,  to  which  Cowper, 
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truly  iiulcpenLlerit  as  his  mind  was  in  other  r3spects, 
with  all  his  genius,  thought  it  was  the  Ijusiness  of  an 
author  to  condescend.  As  little  may  his  success  be 
ascribed  to  his  condition  in  life,  his  personal  influ- 
ence, and  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved;  for  though 
brilliant  in  conversation,  and  every  way. qualified  for 
shining  in  society,  his  habits  had  always  been  those 
of  a  student.  He  had  always  loved  the  country,  and 
circumstances  had  now  combined  with  inclination  to 
make  him  almost  a  recluse.  No  reputation  therefore 
could  be  more  completely  natural  in  its  growth. 

His  next  publication  was  a  volume  of  plays  "  written 
for  a  private  theatre,"  by  which  Hayley  meant  only  to 
C-Ypress  that  they  had  not  been  written  with  a  view  to 
public  representation.  It  contained  three  comedies 
in  rhyme  and  two  tragedies.  In  his  preface  he  ac- 
knowledged that  Dryden,  who  so  strenuously  argued 
for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  English  tragedy,  had  ex- 
pressly condemned  its  use  in  comedj' ;  but  as  his 
opinion  had  been  proved  erroneous  in  tlie  one  point, 
Hayley  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be  found 
equally  so  in  the  other.  But  he  was  well  aware  that 
he  had  great  prejudices  to  encounter,  and  therefore 
apologized  for  his  experiment  by  the  authority  of 
Ariosto  and  Moliere,  and  by  the  fact  that  our  oldest 
comedy  is  ^^Titten  in  rhyme.  He  used  the  same  ar- 
gument to  justify  this  metre  for  comic  dramas  by 
which  the  use  of  blank  verse  is  justified,  apjilying  Sir 
Joshua's  principle,  that  the  most  absolute  possible 
resemblance  is  not  the  most  pleasing  resemblance, 
nor  the  best.  And  he  expressed  a  hope  that  in  thus 
attempting  to  introduce  a  variety,  he  should  find  the 
public  as  tolerant  in  the  forms  of  literature  as  they 
were  in  those  of  religion.  Considering  how  strong 
the  disposition  to  intolerance  always  is,  they  were 
much  more  tolerant  than  any  one  who  knew  them 
would  have  expected.  The  comedies  were  light  and 
lively  stories  in  three  acts,  in  the  easy  cantering  mea- 
sure of  the  "  Bath  Guide."  One  of  the  tragedies  was 
upon  the  fate  of  Lord  Russel.  "  Marcella,"  the  other, 
is  founded  upon  an  abominable  story  which  Richard- 
son had  recommended  to  Young,  and  which  Young 
had  begun  to  dramatise,  but  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  and  the  fragment  disappeared,  by  -which  the 
world  lost  nothing.  A  few  days  after  the  appearance 
of  the  volume,  to  his  great  surprise,  Hayley  was  in- 
formed that  Colman  had  applied,  through  the  ])ub- 
lishers,  for  permission  to  bring  out  two  of  these 
pieces  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  As  a  theatrical 
trader,  he  said  he  could  not  but  regret  that  they 
should  have  lost  the  edge  of  novelty  by  publication  ; 
still  he  should  be  glad  to  bring  them  forth ;  and 
though  a  comedy  in  rhyme  was  a  bold  attempt,  yet 
when  so  well  executed  as  in  the  present  instance,  he 
thought  it  would  be  received  with  favour,  especially  in 
a  small  theatre.  The  "Two  Connoisseurs"  and  "Lord 
Russel"  were  the  pieces  which  he  would  select.  The 
proposal  was  gladly  accepted.  Both  pieces  were 
acted  with  success,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
author ;  though  for  some  unex])lained  reason  he  re- 
ceived no  emolument  from  the  representation.  The 
comedy  derived  great  advantage  from  an  act  of  kind- 
ness and  liberahty  on  the  part  of  Flaxman,  who, 
ha\-ing  been  engaged  in  decorating  Hayley's  library 
at  Eartham,  became  from  that  time  one  of  his  most 
valued  friends. 

The  last  of  Hayley's  works  which  excited  interest 
on  its  a])pearance  was  his  "Philosophical,  Historical, 
and  Moral  Essay  on  Old  Maids."     It  was  i)ublishcd 


anonymously,  m  idely  read,  much  talked  of,  severely 
censured,  and  greatly  admired.  "  Never,"  he  says, 
"  was  a  book  projected  and  written  with  more  guile- 
less or  more  benevolent  intentions,  yet  a  host  of 
prudes  and  hypocrites  railed  against  it  as  immoral 
and  irreligious."  It  was  immediately  ascribed  to  the 
real  author  from  an  opinion  that  the  genius,  and  wit, 
ajid  learning  which  it  displayed  were  not  to  be  found 
united  in  any  other.  All  three  were  estimated  too 
highly,  but  there  are  finer  touches  of  feeling  in  the 
work  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions,  and  some 
of  the  tales  which  it  contains  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  to  have  appeared  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Mackenzie  in  the  "  MiiTor"  and  "  Lounger." 

Hayley  early  in  life  made  a  marriage  of  affection, 
and  yet  ere  he  had  attained  its  meridian  we  find  him 
separating  from  his  wife,  for  whom  he  seemed  but 
little  fitted,  and  he  for  many  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  son. 

In  1790  Hayley  formed  the  design  of  going  abroad 
with  his  son,  and  joining  Flaxman  at  Rome,  who 
was  then  pursuing  his  studies  there.  He  thought  of 
fixing  his  abode  there  for  some  years,  but  from  this 
he  was  diverted  by  a  proposal  from  Messrs.  BoydeU 
and  Nicol,  who  were  about  to  undertake  a  splendid 
folio  edition  of  Milton's  poems,  and  wished  him  to 
write  a  life  of  Milton.  Hayley  was  well  inclined  for 
this,  for  the  ])leasure  of  vindicating  Milton  from  what 
he  called  the  malignant  asperity  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  friend  Romney  came  in 
aid  of  his  inclination.  It  happened  that  Johnson  the 
bookseller  had  planned  a  similar  edition,  which  he 
had  engaged  Cowper  to  edit,  and  to  supply  with 
translations  of  the  Italian  and  Latin  poems.  The 
first  intimation  which  Hayley  obtained  of  this  was 
from  a  newspaper  paragraph,  stating  that  he  and 
Cowper  were  each  writing  a  life  of  Milton,  in  com- 
petition with  the  other.  A  httle  inquiry  satisfied  him 
that  what  he  had  imdertaken  did  not  clash  with 
Cowper's  design,  and  he  immediately  wrote  a  cour- 
teous and  cordial  letter  to  him,  stating  this,  disclaim- 
ing all  rivalry,  and  inclosing  a  complimentary  sonnet. 
The  letter  was  left  at  Johnson's  to  be  forwarded,  and 
there  it  remained  six  weeks.  Cowper  was  greatly 
vexed  at  this  delaj',  well  supposing  that  it  would 
occasion  some  uncomfortable  feebngs  to  Hayley. 
He  ^^TOte  instantly  to  acquit  himself  of  this  apparent 
discourtesy.  *'  From  his  reply,"  says  he,  "  which  the 
return  of  the  post  brought  me,  I  learn  that  in  the  long 
inter^-al  of  my  non-correspondence  he  had  suffered 
anxiety  and  mortification  enough,  so  much  that  I 
dare  say  he  made  twenty  vows  never  to  hazard  again 
either  letter  or  compliment  to  an  unknown  author. 
What,  indeed,  could  he  imagine  less  than  that  I 
meant  by  such  an  obstinate  silence  to  tell  him  that  I 
valued  neither  him,  nor  his  praises,  nor  his  proffered 
friendship;  in  short,  that  I  considered  him  as  a  rival, 
and  therefore,  like  a  true  author,  hated  and  despised 
him?  He  is  now,  however,  convinced  that  I  love 
him,  as  indeed  I  do,  and  I  account  him  the  chief 
acquisition  that  my  own  verse  has  ever  procured  me." 
The  correspondence  which  had  been  thus  begun, 
produced  a  visit  from  Hayley ;  and  so  cordially  did 
they  soon  learn  to  esteem  and  like  each  other  that 
Cowper,  who  had  not  left  his  abode  before  for  twenty 
years,  made  a  journey  to  Eartham  that  autumn. 
Hayley's  son  was  then  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Cow- 
per was  delighted  with  the  boy ; — a  happier  example 
indeed  of  what  might  be  accomphshed  by  domestic 
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education  could  nowhere  have  been  found  (a  su])ject 
upon  which  he  feh  strongly);  and  he  thought  so 
highly  of  his  talents  and  proficiency  that,  with  his 
characteristic  good  nature,  he  asked  him  to  criticise 
his  Homer,  which  he  was  then  correcting  for  a 
second  edition;  and  replied  to  the  boy's  criticisms 
in  a  letter  not  less  admirable  for  its  good  sense  than 
for  the  playfulness  and  benignity  of  mind  which  it 
indicates.  This  kindness,  which  in  any  other  man 
would  have  appeared  like  condescension,  was  natural 
in  him ;  and  it  was  well  bestowed  upon  one  whose 
course  was  so  wisely  steered  that  he  was  in  no  dan- 
ger of  grounding  upon  the  shoals  of  self-conceit.  It 
had  been  Hayley's  first  intention  to  educate  his  son 
for  the  profession  of  physic,  but  many  circumstances 
combined  to  give  him  a  strong  inclination  for  that  of 
the  arts  ;  his  father's  long  and  uninterrupted  inti- 
macy with  Romney,  who  had  fitted  up  a  painting- 
room  at  Eartham,  was  alone  likely  to  have  produced 
this  determination  of  his  talents. 

Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  undertook  to  gratuitously 
instruct  young  Hayley  in  the  processes  of  his  art, 
and  he  accordingly  became  his  pupil.  Many  letters 
have  been  published  that  passed  between  them  while 
he  was  prosecuting  his  studies,  but  that  of  Hayley's  in 
reply  to  an  intimation  of  the  son's,  that  so  frequent 
a  correspondence  with  home  took  up  a  larger  portion 
of  time  than  ought  to  be  spared  from  his  pursuits, 
represents  the  poet  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  omit  it  in  any  account 
of  his  life  : — 

"  I  shall  acquiesce  in  your  inclination,  and  not 
write  again  till  this  day  fortnight;  yet  I  confess  I 
felt  rather  more  than  a  philosopher  should  feel  of 
something  like  disappointment  and  mortification  in 
perceiving  how  very  ready  you  are  to  relinquish  the 
privilege  which  you  alone  possessed,  of  hearing 
weekly  from  your  old  bosom-friend,  as  you  most 
endearingly  used  to  call  him.  Your  readiness  to 
resign  this  distinction  brought  too  forcibly  to  my 
mind  and  heart  those  touching  verses  of  our  beloved 
Cowjjer  : — 

-.— '  We  wilfully  forewent 

That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret 
llow  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  buy"s  neglected  sire.' 

"  Do  not,  however,  my  dearest  of  friends,  survey  in 
too  strong  a  light  this  not  perfectly  apposite  quota- 
tion ;  for  1  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  both  to  you 
and  to  Heaven,  if  I  called  myself  a  neglected  sire, 
when  my  heart  tells  me  that  your  feelings  towards 
me  are  truly  filial,  and  your  virtues  and  your  talents 
are  nobly  exercised  and  improved,  so  as  to  afford  me 
inexpressible  delight,  and  awaken  in  my  soul  the 
most  lively  gratitude  to  Heaven.  I  was  early  desired 
by  my  own  incomparable  parent,  never  to  expect 
from  any  son,  or  even  daughter,  that  sort  of  exqui- 
site attention,  which,  by  the  wise  ordinances  of  na- 
ture, can  only  be  paid  by  a  parent  to  a  child.  Tlieir 
affections  may  and  ought  to  be  mutual,  but  never  can 
and  never  ought  to  be  equal.  Thus,  my  dearest  of 
dear  friends,  I  am  duly  prepared,  as  I  should  be,  to 
see  you  deeply  engaged  in  noble  and  manly  pursuits 
and  affections,  without  fancying  you  deficient  in  re- 
gard to  me.  I  even  hope  to  see  you  love  other  ob- 
jects infinitely  more  than  it  is  possible  to  love  the 
tenderest  of  fathers  ;  and  my  chief  prayer  is,  that 
your  affections  may  be  as  well  placed  and  as  happy, 
as  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be  keen,"  &c. 
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But  the  angel  of  death  had  already  spread  his 
cloudy  pinions  over  the  poet's  child,  and  a  disease 
insidious  in  its  kind  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in 
his  frame.  Two  miserable  years  he  watched  the 
progress  of  this  dreadful  malady  in  his  only  child, 
seeing  him  become  gradually  more  and  more  diseased, 
till  all  hope,  first  of  the  use  of  his  hmbs,  then  of  life 
itself,  was  lost ;  the  patient  the  while  supporting  his 
sufferings  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  equanimity  which 
made  him  an  object  of  admiration  not  less  than  of 
compassion.  How  the  father  supported  himself 
during  the  severest  discipline  which  the  heart  of  man 
can  undergo  is  seen  ia  these  productions  of  his 
sleepless  nights  : — 

SONNET. 
"  Thou,  dearest  object  of  incessant  care, 
For  thee  before  the  Ihrone  of  Heaven  I  bend. 
Constant  ;is  days  arise  and  nights  descend. 
Imploring  God.  who  seems  thy  life  to  spare. 
To  give  thee  only  good  ;  and  if  to  share 
1  hat  good  my  worn  existence  may  extend. 
Be  it  in  formmg.  as  thy  firmest  friend, 
Part  of  thy  bliss,  the  subject  of  my  prayer. 
Spirits  of  light,  who,  tender  as  the  dove. 
On  viewless  wings  o"er  earth's  rough  confines  range. 
Forbidding  worldly  demons  to  estrange 
Hearts  form'd  to  harmonize  by  powers  above. 
In  us  for  ever  guard  the  sweet  exchange 
Of  perfect  filial  and  parental  love.' 

SONNET, 
Wriilen  mbsequcni  to  the  preceding. 
•'  .'Angelic  sufferer,  whose  existence  seems 
Supported  only  by  a  feeble  thread. 
In  troubled  visions  I  have  seen  thee  dead, 
And  waking  scenes,  as  fearful  as  my  dreams. 
Show  me  thy  shatter'd  frame,  in  pains  extremes  ; 
Vet  unobscured,  and  nobly  free  from  dread. 
The  lucid  spirit  of  thy  heart  and  head 
Outshines  Hyperion's  unobstructed  beams. 
Desponding  Friendship  with  compassion  cries, 
••  Poor  martyr,  mild  and  quick  by  thy  release  !" 
So  prays  not  Nature.     Hope  can  never  cease. 
In  hearts  parental,  till  celestial  peace 
Has,  by  clear  mandate  from  the  pitying  skies, 
Seal'd  with  the  seal  of  God  his  servant's  eye's." 

Cowper  and  young  Hayley  died  within  a  week  of 
each  other,  and  the  poet  determined  on  embodying  a 
memoir  of  his  son  with  his  own  life  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  biographical  account  of  his  long  cherished 
friend  Cowper.  Both  these  tasks  he  lived  to  execute 
in  a  way  as  creditable  to  his  talents  as  a  literary  man 
as  to  his  feeling  as  a  father  and  friend.  Early  in  his 
son's  illness  Hayley  had  begim  to  build  what  he 
called  a  marine  hermitage  in  the  village  of  Felpham, 
boldly,  as  he  said,  plunging  in^o  brick  and  mortar 
with  the  pnidence  of  a  jioet,  as  the  first  step  in  a  plan 
of  economy.  Eartham  had  in  fact  become  too  ex- 
pensive for  him,  and  hoping  that  his  son  might  one 
day  retire  to  it  as  his  jjaternal  seat,  his  intention  was 
to  let  it  in  the  intermediate  years,  and  retire  to  this 
nook  himself.  After  his  son's  death  there  was  an 
additional  reason  for  adhering  to  this  plan;  the  youth 
died  in  that  library  where  he  had  so  often  played  in 
infancy,  and  where  he  had  imbibed  that  generous 
ambition  which  had  put  forth  so  fair  a  blossom.  The 
father  therefore  shrunk  from  a  scene  which  recalled 
such  painful  thoughts,  and  past  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Felpham.  He  survived  his  son  twenty  years, 
dying  in  1820. 

HAYMAN,  FRANCIS._Of  the  early  history  of 
this  artist  but  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have 
been  bom  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  scene  painter.  He  devoted  a 
considerable  time  to  the  decoration  of  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, and  was  afterwards  made  hbrarian  to  the  Royal 
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Academy,  which  office  he  held  till  the  time  of  his 

death  in  1776.  ,     ,  .        .  , 

HAYNE,  ISAAC,  a  distinguished  American,  who 
was  descended  from  a  highly  respectable  family  in 
South  Carolina ;  and  when  the  struggle  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  commenced,  he  ^vas 
living  on  his  plantation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  in- 
dependent fortune.  In  1780  he  held  the  rank  of 
captain  in  a  corps  of  militia  artillery  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  serving  as  a  senator  in  the  state  le- 
gislature. Having  been  disgusted  by  the  promotion 
of  a  junior  officer  over  his  head,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  company 
which  he  had  commanded  as  a  private,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  by 
the  royal  troops.  After  the  capitulation  of  that  city, 
by  which  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Americans 
were  guaranteed,  though  it  precluded  them  from  again 
hearing  arms,  Mr.  Hayne  returned  to  his  farm.  Here, 
in  the  beginning  of  17&1,  when  his  wife  and  several 
of  his  children  were  dangerously  sick  of  the  small- 
pox, he  was  required  by  the  commander  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces  in  his  neighbourhood  to  take  up  arms  as 
a  British  subject  or  repair  to  Charleston  as  a  pri- 
soner. He  refused  to  do  either,  protesting  his  in- 
violability under  the  capitulation  of  Charleston.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Charleston 
by  the  assurance  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  family  on  engaging  to  "  demean  himself 
as  a  British  subject  so  long  as  that  country  should 
be  covered  by  a  British  army."  He  obtained  a  written 
agreement  to  that  effect,  and  after  repairing  to  Char- 
leston, showed  it  to  Brigadier-general  Patterson,  and 
solicited  permission  to  return  home.  This  was  refused, 
and  he  was  told  that  he  must  either  swear  allegiance 
to  the  British  government  or  be  subjected  to  close 
confinement.  Thus  deceived,  he  at  length  consented 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain;  but  he  expressly  objected  to  the  clause 
which  required  him  "  with  his  arms  to  support  the 
royal  government,"  affirming  that  he  never  would 
bear  arms  against  his  country.  He  was  assured  that 
this  would  not  be  required,  and  then  hastened  back 
to  his  family  only  in  time  to  hear  the  expiring  sigh  of 
his  wife,  and  to  behold  the  corpse  of  one  of  his  child- 
ren. Although  he  might  have  considered  himself 
justified  in  not  complying  with  his  promises  to  the 
British  government  in  consequence  of  the  artifice  by 
which  he  had  been  inveigled  into  the  garrison  of 
Charleston,  and  the  compulsion  by  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  take  protection  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  yet  such  was  his  scrupulous  sense  of  honour 
that  he  determined  to  observe  them  with  fidelity. 
He  continued,  therefore,  to  reside  privately  upon  his 
estate,  until  he  was  summoned,  after  the  successes  of 
Greene  had  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  to  repair  im- 
mediately to  the  British  standai'd.  This  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  against 
his  country ;  and  finding  himself  consequently  re- 
leased from  all  obligation  of  observing  it  on  his  part, 
he  hastened  to  the  American  camp.  After  serving 
some  time,  however,  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  Charleston,  where  he  remained  in  con- 
finement until  Lord  Rawdon,  the  commander  of  the 
royal  forces  in  Carolina,  came  to  the  town.  He  was 
then  taken  before  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  "for  having  been  found  under  arms, 
and  emploj^ed  in  raising  a  regiment  to  oppose  the 
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British  government,  though  he  had  become  a  sub- 
ject and  accepted  the  protection  of  that  government." 
This  unjust  and  merciless  sentence  was  accordingly 
put  into  execution  on  the  4th  of  August,  1781.  Co- 
lonel Hayne  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude 
and  composure. 

HAYWARD,  SIR  JOHN,  an  historian  who  pub- 
lished several  works  connected  with  the  biographies 
of  our  o'mi  sovereigns.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  introduced  to  court  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth,  whom  he  offended  by  some  passages  in 
his  writings.  After  having  been  some  time  in  prison, 
he  was  released  on  the  accession  of  James,  and  con- 
tinued in  favour  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1627.  Sir  John  Hayward's  principal  works 
are,  "  'ITie  Lives  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  Eng- 
land," and  the  "  Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  VI." 

HAZLITT,  WILLIAM.— This  highly  original 
thinker  and  writer  was  born  at  Z\Iaidstone  in  Kent, 
and  after  he  had  received  a  good  education  early  in 
life,  devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  source  of  pro- 
fessional employment.  The  first  acknowledged  pro- 
duction of  his  pen  was  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action."  In  this  work  he  ex- 
hibited much  metaphysical  ingenuity.  The  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Poets,"  delivered  in  the  Surrey 
Institution,  excited  the  deepest  interest ;  but  even  at 
this  period  we  find  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  at 
feud  with  the  whole  world,"  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  world  requited  him  with  scorn. 

In  the  life  of  Gifford  we  took  occasion  to  ad- 
vert to  the  attacks  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review"  on  Hazlitt's  early  compositions ;  many  of 
which  evidently  suffered  more  on  account  of  their 
political  than  their  literary  sins.  Hazlitt  thus  ex- 
amines the  pretensions  of  his  critical  antagonist : — 
"  His  standard  of  ideal  perfection  is  what  he  himself 
now  is — a  person  of  mediocre  literary  attainments  ; 
his  utmost  contempt  is  shown  by  reducing  any  one 
to  what  he  himself  once  was — a  person  without  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  education  and  learning.  It  is 
accordingly  assumed  with  much  complacency  in  his 
critical  pages  that  Tory  writers  are  classical  and 
courtly  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  is  a  standing  jest 
and  evident  tniism,  that  Whigs  and  Reformers  must 
be  persons  of  low  birth  and  breeding ;  imputations 
from  one  of  which  he  himself  has  narrowly  escaped, 
and  both  of  which  he  holds  in  suitable  abhorrence. 
He  stands  over  a  contemporary  performance  with  all 
the  self-conceit  and  self-importance  of  a  country 
schoolmaster,  tries  it  by  technical  rules,  affects  not 
to  understand  the  meaning,  examines  the  hand- 
writing, the  spelling,  shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  and 
chuckles  over  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  keeps  a  sharp 
look-out  for  a  false  concord  and — a  flogging.  There 
is  nothing  liberal,  nothing  humane  in  his  style  of 
judging  :  it  is  altogether  petty,  captious,  and  literal. 
The  editor's  political  subserviency  adds  the  last  finish- 
ing to  his  ridiculous  pedantry  and  vanity.  He  has 
all  his  hfe  been  a  follower  in  the  train  of  wealth  and 
power — strives  to  back  his  pretensions  on  Parnassus 
by  a  place  at  court,  and  to  guild  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters  by  the  smile  of  greatness.  He  thinks 
his  works  are  stamped  with  additional  value  by 
having  his  name  in  the  Red  Book.  He  looks  up  to 
the  distinctions  of  rank  and  station,  as  he  does  to 
those  of  learning,  with  the  gross  and  overweening 
adulation  of  his  early  origin.  All  his  notions  are  low, 
upstart,  servile.     He  thinks  it  the  highest  honour  to 
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a  poet  to  be  patronised  by  a  peer  or  by  some  dowager 
of  quality.  He  is  prouder  of  a  court  li\'ery  than  of 
a  laurel-wreath,  and  is  only  sure  of  having  esta- 
blished his  claims  to  respectability  by  having  sacrificed 
those  of  independence.  He  is  a  retainer  to  the  Muses, 
a  door-keeper  to  learning,  a  lackey  in  the  state.  He 
believes  that  modern  literature  should  wear  the  fet- 
ters of  classical  antiquity, — that  truth  is  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  opinion  and  prejudice, — that  power  is 
equivalent  to  right, — that  genius  is  dependent  on 
rules, — that  taste  and  refinement  of  language  consist 
in  word-catching.  Many  persons  suppose  that  Mr. 
GifFord  knows  better  than  he  ]n-etends,  and  that  he 
is  shrewd,  artful,  and  designing ;  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  nearer  the  mark  to  suppose  that  his  dulness 
is  guarantee  for  his  sincerity,  or  that  before  he  is  the 
tool  of  the  profligacy  of  others,  he  is  the  dupe  of  his 
own  jaundiced  feelings,  and  narrow,  hood-winked 
perceptions, 

'  Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry :  in  vain— 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again  !' 

*'  But  this  is  less  from  choice  or  perversity  than 
because  he  cannot  help  it  and  can  do  nothing  else. 
He  damns  a  beautiful  expression  less  out  of  spite 
than  because  he  really  does  not  understand  it ;  any 
novelty  of  thought  or  sentiment  gives  him  a  shock 
from  which  he  cannot  recover  for  some  time,  and  he 
naturally  takes  his  revenge  for  the  alarm  and  un- 
easiness occasioned  him  without  referring  to  venal 
or  party  motives.  He  garbles  an  author's  meaning, 
not  so  much  wilfully  as  because  it  is  a  pain  to  him  to 
enlarge  his  microscopic  view  to  take  in  the  conte.xt, 
when  a  particular  sentence  or  passage  has  struck  him 
as  quaint  and  out  of  the  way — he  fly-blows  an  au- 
thor's style,  and  picks  out  detached  words  and  phrases 
for  cynical  reprobation,  simply  because  he  feels  him- 
self at  home,  or  takes  a  pride  or  pleasure  in  this  sort 
of  petty  warfare.  He  is  tetchy  and  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, sore  with  wounded  pride,  angry  at  ob- 
vious faults,  more  angry  at  unforeseen  beauties.  He 
has  the  chalk-stones  in  his  understanding,  and,  from 
being  used  to  long  confinement,  cannot  bear  the 
slightest  jostling  or  irregularity  of  motion.  He  may 
call  out  with  the  fellow  in  *  The  Tempest' — *  I  am 
not  Stephano,  but  a  cramp  !'  He  would  go  back  to 
the  standard  of  opinions,  style,  the  faded  ornaments, 
and  insipid  formalities  that  came  into  fashion  about 
forty  years  ago.  Flashes  of  thought,  flights  of  fancy, 
idiomatic  expressions,  he  sets  down  among  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  age 
we  live  in.  They  are  marks  of  a  restless  and  revo- 
lutionary spirit — they  disturb  his  composure  of  mind, 
and  threaten  (by  implication)  the  safety  of  the  state. 

"  He  takes  none  but  unfair  advantages.  He  twits 
his  adversaries  (that  is,  those  who  are  not  in  the 
leading-strings  of  his  school  or  party)  with  some  per- 
sonal or  accidental  defect.  If  a  writer  has  been 
punished  for  a  political  libel,  he  is  sure  to  hear  of  it 
in  a  literary  ci-iticism.  If  a  lady  goes  on  crutches 
and  is  out  of  favour  at  court,  she  is  reminded  of  it  in 
Mr.  GifFord's  manly  satire.  He  sneers  at  people  of 
low  birth,  or  who  have  not  had  a  college  education, 
partly  to  hide  his  own  want  of  certain  advantages, 
partly  as  well-timed  flattery  to  those  who  possess 
them.  He  has  a  right  to  laugh  at  poor,  unfriended, 
untitled  genius  from  wearing  the  Uvery  of  rank  and 
letters,  as  footmen  behind  a  coronet-coach  laugh  at 
the  rabble.     He  keeps  good  company  and  forgets 


himself.  He  stands  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Murray's 
shop,  and  will  not  let  any  body  pass  but  the  well- 
dressed  mob,  or  some  followers  of  the  court." 

Mr.  Hazlitt  was  for  some  time  employed  by  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle"  newspaper  for  the  preparation 
of  dramatic  criticisms  ;  and  his  political  articles  in 
the  "  Examiner"  have  always  been  admired  for  their 
power  and  comprehensiveness.  But  it  was  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  Shakspeare  which  tended 
most  to  give  a  character  and  a  tone  to  his  writings. 
Let  us  take  a  specimen  in  his  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Coriolanus,  in  which  the  political  bias  of  the 
author  is  certainly  somewhat  too  strongly  deve- 
loped : — 

"  The  love  of  power  in  ourselves  and  the  admira- 
tion of  it  in  others  are  Ijoth  natural  to  man ;  the  one 
makes  him  a  tyrant,  the  other  a  slave.  Wrong 
dressed  out  in  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  has 
more  attraction  than  abstract  right.  Coriolanus  com- 
plains of  the  fickleness  of  the  people ;  yet,  the  in- 
stant he  cannot  gratify  his  pride  and  obstinacy  at 
their  expense,  he  turns  his  arms  against  his  country. 
If  his  country  was  not  worth  defending,  why  did  he 
build  his  pride  on  its  defence  ?  He  is  a  conqueror 
and  a  hero ;  he  conquers  other  countries,  and  makes 
this  a  plea  for  enslaving  his  own ;  and  when  he  is 
prevented  from  doing  so,  he  leagues  with  its  enemies 
to  destroy  his  country.  He  rates  the  people  '  as  if 
he  were  a  god  to  punish,  and  not  a  man  of  their  in- 
firmity.' He  scoffs  at  one  of  their  tribunes  for  main- 
taining their  rights  and  franchises  :  "  Mark  you  his 
absolute  shall  f"  not  marking  his  own  absolute  will 
to  take  every  thing  from  them,  his  im.patience  of  the 
slightest  opposition  to  his  own  pretensions  being  in 
proportion  to  their  arrogance  and  absurdity.  If  the 
great  and  powerful  had  the  beneficence  and  wisdom 
of  gods,  then  all  this  would  have  been  well  :  if  with 
a  greater  knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  the  people, 
they  had  as  great  a  care  for  their  interest  as  they  have 
themselves — if  they  were  seated  above  the  world, 
sympathizing  with  the  welfare,  l)ut  not  feeling  the 
passions  of  men,  receiving  neither  good  nor  hurt 
from  them,  but  bestowing  their  benefits  as  free  gifts 
on  them — they  might  then  rule  over  them  like  an- 
other Providence.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Corio- 
lanus is  unwilling  that  the  senate  should  show  their 
'  cares'  for  the  people,  lest  their  '  cares'  should  be 
construed  into  '  fears,'  to  the  subversion  of  all  due 
authority;  and  he  is  no  sooner  disappointed  in  his 
schemes  to  deprive  the  people  not  only  of  the  cares 
of  the  state,  but  of  all  power  to  redress  themselves, 
than  Volumnia  is  made  madly  to  exclaim, 

•  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish.' 

"  This  is  but  natural :  it  is  but  natural  for  a  mo- 
ther to  have  more  regard  for  her  son  than  for  a  whole 
city ;  but  then  the  city  should  be  left^  to  take  some 
care  of  itself.  The  care  of  the  state  cannot,  we  here 
see,  be  safely  entrusted  to  maternal  affection  or  to 
the  domestic  charities  of  high  life.  The  great  have 
private  feelings  of  their  own,  to  which  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  justice  must  courtesy.  Their  inter- 
ests are  so  far  from  being  the  same  as  those  of  the 
community  that  they  are  in  direct  and  necessary  op- 
position to  them  ;  their  power  is  at  the  expense  of  our 
v/eakness  ;  their  riches,  of  our  poverty ;  their  pride,  of 
©ur  degradation  ;  their  splendour,  of  our  wretched- 
ness ;  their  tyranny,  of  our  servitude.  If  they  had 
the  sviperior  knowledge  ascribed  to  them  (which  they 
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have  not)  it  would  only  render  them  so  much  more 
formidable,  and  from  gods  would  convert  them  into 
devils.  The  whole  dramatic  moral  of  '  Coriolanus' 
is,  that  those  who  have  little  shall  have  less,  and 
that  those  who  have  much  shall  take  all  that  others 
have  left.  The  people  are  poor,  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  starved.  They  are  slaves,  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  starved.  They  work  hard,  therefore  they  ought 
to  be  treated  like  beasts  of  burden.  They  are  igno- 
rant, therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  feel 
that  they  want  food,  or  clothing,  or  rest — that  they 
are  enslaved,  oppressed,  and  miserable.  This  is  the 
logic  of  the  imagination  and  the  passions,  which  seek 
to  aggrandize  what  excites  admiration  and  to  heap 
contempt  on  misery,  to  raise  power  into  tyranny,  and 
to  make  tyranny  absolute  ;  to  thrust  down  that  which 
is  low  still  lower,  and  to  make  wretches  desperate ; 
to  exalt  magistrates  into  kings,  kings  into  gods ;  to 
degrade  subjects  to  the  rank  of  slaves,  and  slaves  to 
the  condition  of  brutes.  The  history  of  mankind  is 
a  romance,  a  mask,  a  traged)',  constructed  upon  the 
principles  of  poetical  justice  ;  it  is  a  noble  or  royal 
hunt,  in  which  what  is  sport  to  the  few  is  death  to 
the  manv,  and  in  which  the  spectators  halloo  and  en- 
courage the  strong  to  set  upon  the  weak,  and  cry 
havoc  in  the  chase  though  they  do  not  share  in  the 
spoil.  AVe  may  de]iend  upon  it  that  what  men  de- 
light to  read  in  books,  they  will  put  in  practice  in 
reality."  Despite  these  strong  but  just  remarks,  in- 
difference to  Shakspeare  was  held  as  the  height  of 
injustice  by  Hazlitt,  and  the  cold  or  mechanical  cri- 
ticism of  Johnson  begat  his  warmest  displeasure. 

We  have  space  but  for  another  illustration  of  the 
style  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  we  take  it  from 
a  species  of  writing  in  which  he  most  excelled.  It 
fonns  part  of  a  critical  estimate,  or  rather  compara- 
tive view,  of  the  poetical  powers  of  Scott  and  Byron  : 

"  Lord  Byron,  who  in  his  politics  is  a  liberal,  in  his 
genius  is  haughty  and  aristocratic  :   Walter   Scott, 
who  is  an  aristocrat  in  principle,  is  popular  in  his 
writings,  and  is  (as  it  were)  equally  servile  to  nature 
and  to  opinion.     The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  is  essen- 
tially imitative,  or  *  denotes  a  foregone  conclusion :' 
that  of  Lord  Byron  is  self-dependent;  or,  at  least, 
requires  no  aid,  is  governed  by  no  law,  but  the  im- 
pulses of  its  own  will.     We  confess,  however  much 
we  may  admire  independence  of  feeling  and  erectness 
of  spirit  in   general  or  practical  questions,  yet   in 
works  of  genius  we  prefer  him  who  bows  to  the  au- 
thority of  nature,  who  appeals  to  actual  objects,  to 
mouldering  superstitions,  to  history,  observation,  and  | 
tradition,  before  him  who  only  consults  the  pragma-  i 
tical  and  restless  workings  of  his  own  breast,  and  I 
gives  them  out  as  oracles  to  the  world.     We  like  a  ' 
WTiter  (whether  poet  or  prose  writer)  who  takes  in  | 
(or  is  wilhng  to  take  in)  the  range  of  half  the  universe  i 
in  feeling,  character,  description,  much  better  than  1 
we  do  one  who  obstinately  and  invariably  shuts  him-  { 
self  up  in  the  Bastile  of  his  own  ruling  passions.    In  j 
short,  we  had  rather  be  Sir  Walter  Scott  (meaning  i 
thereby  the  Author  of  '  Waverley ')  than  Lord  By- 
ron, a  hundred  times  over ;  and  for  the  reason  just , 
given — namely,  that  he  casts  his  descriptions  in  the  j 
mould  of  nature,  ever  varying,  never  tiresome,  always  i 
interesting,  and  always  instructive,  instead  of  casting  ! 
them  constantly  in  the  mould  of  his  own  individual ; 
impressions.    He  gives  us  man  as  he  is,  or  as  he  was,  J 
in  almost  every  variety  of  situation,  action,  and  feel- 1 
ing.     Lord  Byron  makes  man  after  his  own  image,  j 
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woman  after  his  own  heart :  the  one  is  a  capricious 
tyrant,  the  other  a  yielding  slave ;  he  gives  us  the 
misanthrope  and  the  voluptuary  by  turns  ;  and  with 
these  two  characters,  burning  or  melting  in  their  own 
fires,  he  makes  out  everlasting  centos  of  himself.  He 
hangs  the  cloud,  the  film  of  his  existence  over  all 
outward  things — sits  in  the  centre  of  his  thoughts, 
and  enjoys  dark  night,  bright  day,  the  glitter  and 
the  gloom  '  in  cell  monastic' — we  see  the  mournful 
pall,  the  crucifix,  the  death's  head,  the  faded  chaplet 
of  flowers,  the  gleaming  tapers,  the  agonized  brow  of 
genius,  the  wasted  form  of  beauty ;  but  we  are  still 
imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  a  curtain  intercepts  our 
view,  we  do  not  breathe  freely  the  air  of  nature  or  of 
our  ouTi  thoughts.  The  other  admired  author  draws 
aside  the  curtain,  and  the  veil  of  egotism  is  rent,  and 
he  shows  us  the  crowd  of  living  men  and  women,  the 
endless  groups,  the  landscape  back-ground,  the  cloud 
and  the  rainbow,  and  enriches  our  imaginations 
and  relieves  one  passion  by  another,  and  expands 
and  lightens  reflection,  and  takes  away  that  tight- 
ness at  the  breast  which  arises  from  thinking  or 
wishing  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
out  of  a  man's  self! — In  this  point  of  view,  the 
author  of  '  Waverley'  is  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
of  morality  that  ever  lived,  by  emancipating  the  mind 
from  petty,  narrow,  and  bigoted  prejudices :  Lord 
Byron  is  the  greatest  pamperer  of  those  prejudices, 
by  seeming  to  think  there  is  nothing  else  worth  en- 
couraging but  the  seeds  or  the  full  luxurant  growth 
of  dogmatism  and  self-conceit.  In  reading  the 
Scotch  novels,  we  never  think  about  the  author,  ex- 
cept from  a  feeling  of  curiosity  respecting  our  un- 
known benefactor  :  in  reading  Lord  Byron's  works, 
he  himself  is  never  absent  from  our  minds.  The 
colouring  of  Lord  Byron's  style,  however  rich  and 
dipped  in  Tyrian  dyes,  is  nevertheless  opaque,  is  in 
itself  an  object  of  delight  and  wonder :  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  is  perfectly  transparent.  In  studying  the  one, 
you  seem  to  gaze  at  the  figures  cut  in  stained  glass, 
which  exclude  the  view  beyond,  and  where  the  pure 
light  of  heaven  us  only  a  means  of  setting  oflf  the 
gorgeousness  of  art :  in  reading  the  other,  you  look 
through  a  noble  window  at  the  clear  and  varied  land- 
scape without.  Or,  to  sum  up  the  distinction  in  one 
word.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  most  dramatic  writer 
now  living,  and  Lord  Byron  is  the  least  so." 

Hazlitt's  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  had  a  very  exten- 
sive sale ;  but  the  "  Modern  Pygmalion,"  a  work 
modelled  on  the  "  Confessions"  of  Rousseau,  was 
treated  by  the  public  with  the  contempt  it  merited. 
The  death  of  this  eccentric  but  highly  gifted  writer 
took  place  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  September  18th, 
1830.  Hazlitt's  "  Table  Talk,"  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  and  the  "'  Conversations  of  James  Northcote," 
are  all  works  of  considerable  merit. 

HEADLY,  HENRY,  a  miscellaneous  English 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1766.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. His  "  Select  Beauties  of  the  English  Poets" 
is  an  admirable  collection,  and  the  "  Lucubrations  of 
Abel  Slug"  had  a  great  circulation  when  it  was  first 
published.     He  died  at  Norwich  in  1788. 

HEARNE,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar  of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  held  several  oihces  in  that  university, 
which  he  resigned  from  conscientious  scruples.  He 
published  editions  of  Livy  and  Eutropius  as  well 
as  several  works  bearing  on  early  English  history. 
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He  died  in  1735.— His  namesake  Thomas  Hearne 
the  artist  also  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches. The  latter  was  born  in  1744,  and  died  in 
1817. 

HEARNE,  SAMUEL,  an  English  traveller  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  1769  to  explore  the  north-western  part  of 
the  American  continent.  The  narrative  of  his  re- 
searches, published  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1792,  is  entitled  "  A  Journey  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  Northern 
Ocean." 

HEATH,  JAMES,  an  English  historian,  who  was 
born  in  1629.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  from 
which  university  he  was  ejected  in  1648  for  his  ad- 
herence to  Charles  L  He  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  during  which  time 
he  wrote  a  "  Chronicle  of  the  Late  War,"  and  "  The 
Glories  and  Triumphs  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
H."     He  died  in  1664. 

HEATHCOTE,  RALPH,  a  miscellaneous  writer 
of  some  celebrity  in  the  last  century.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  projector  of  the  "  General 
Biographical  Dictionary"  which  has  so  largely  fur- 
nished materials  for  other  works  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. His  "  HistoriaAstronomise"  is  also  a  clever 
work.  Mr.  Heathcote  was  Boylean  lecturer  in  1763, 
and  he  died  in  1795. 

HEBER,  REGINALD.— This  distinguished  digni- 
tary of  the  church  of  England  was  born  at  Malpas  in 
1783.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  good  educa- 
tion at  Whitchurch,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Brasennose  College,  Oxford.  He  here  exhibited  the 
highest  propriety  of  conduct.  His  studies  were  pur- 
sued with  passionate  ardour,  particularly  all  those 
which  were  connected  with  poetry,  "  of  which  his  soul 
was  as  yet  a  fountain,  as  it  were,  and  which,  if  pos- 
sible, cast  additional  beauty  and  splendour  on  his 
faith."  His  principal  poetical  work  at  this  period  was 
his  "  Palestine,"  which  he  was  called  on  to  recite  in 
the  theatre  of  the  college.  None  will  ever  forget  his 
appearance  on  this  occasion,  so  interesting  and  im- 
pressive. It  was  known  that  his  aged  father  was 
somewhere  sitting  among  the  crowded  audience 
when  his  universally  admired  son  ascended  the  ros- 
trum ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  sudden  thunder  of  ap- 
plause which  then  arose  so  shook  his  frame,  weak 
and  wasted  by  long  illness,  that  he  never  recovered 
it,  and  maybe  said  to  have  died  of  the  joy  dearest  to 
a  parent's  heart.  In  the  autumn  of  1804  in  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  ; 
shortly  after  which,  his  academical  career  terminated. 
He  now  entered  on  the  active  stage  of  life.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year,  1805  he  accompanied  his  early 
friend,  Mr.  John  Thornton,  on  'a  tour  through  the 
north  of  Europe,  proceeding  through  Sweden  and 
Norway  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  they  remained 
some  time,  amusing  themselves  ^vith  learning  the 
German  language.  The  travellers  next  proceeded 
to  Moscow,  where  they  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1806.  Upon  leaving  this  city,  in  which  Heber  was 
dazzled  with  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, they  proceeded  southward  through  theUkraine, 
the  country  of  the  Cossacks.  They  next  traversed 
the  Crimea,  Russian  Poland,  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Northern  Germany.  In  October  1806  both  arrived 
in  England,  and  Heber  immediately  set  forward  to 
join  the  family  circle  at  Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  where 
he   enjoyed   the  satisfaction  which  every  wanderer 
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feels  when  returning  after  a  long  and  toilsome  jour 
ney  to  his  native  home. 


In  the  year  1807  Heber  took  orders  and  obtained 
the  li\'ing  of  Hodnet,  which  was  in  his  brother's  gift; 
he  then  returned  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
his  degree  as  master  of  arts.  It  will  readily  be  sup- 
posed that  he  whose  piety  was  truly  apostolical,  even 
while  in  a  secular  station,  now  that  he  had  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  Christian  minister  became  doubly 
anxious  to  render  not  only  his  conduct,  but  the  very 
thoughts  of  his  mind,  pure  as  became  his  holy  call- 
ing. The  church  of  England  has  in  no  age  been 
destitute  of  teachers  remarkable  for  their  virtue  and 
benevolence ;  but  even  among  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel it  is  not  often  that  a  man  so  gifted  as  Heber  with 
genius,  with  enlarged  knowledge  of  mankind,  with 
almost  boundless  charity  and  benevolence,  can  be 
found,  the  perusal  of  whose  life  must  create  in 
the  reader  the  wish  that  he  had  been  numbered 
among  his  friends.  Yet  Heber  was  far  from  being 
an  ascetic.  Like  all  men  of  high  imaginative  powers, 
who  have  never  suffered  vice  to  brush  away  the 
down  from  the  nobler  feelings,  he  had  a  bold  faith  in 
the  enduring  nature  of  worldly  affection.  In  April 
1809  he  married  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph.  On  this  occasion  he 
undertook  an  excursion  into  Wales,  the  beauties  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  scenes  he  had 
beheld,  he  seemed  to  consider  equal  to  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  He  then  settled  in  his  rectory, 
and  employed  himself  earnestly  in  diffusing  among 
his  parishioners  a  proper  sense  of  religion  and  habits 
of  piety  and  virtue. 

Mr.  Heber  now  became  his  parishioners'  principal 
earthly  guide,  their  pastor,  and  friend.  His  ear  was 
never  shut  to  their  complaints,  nor  his  hands  closed 
to  their  wants.  Instead  of  hiding  his  face  from  the 
poor,  he  sought  out  distress;  he  made  it  a  rule,  from 
which  no  circumstances  induced  him  to  swerve,  to 
"  give  to  all  who  asked,"  however  trifling  the  sum  ; 
and,  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  never  failed 
to  inquire  into,  and  more  effectually  to  relieve,  their 
distresses.  He  could  not  pass  a  sick  person  or  a 
child  crying  without  endeavouring  to  soothe  and 
help  them,  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner  alwavs 
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rendered  his  gifts  doubly  valuable.  A  poor  clergy- 
man near  Hodnet  had  written  a  poem  from  which 
he  expected  great  emolument.  Mr.  Heber,  to  whom 
the  MS.  was  sent,  with  a  request  that  he  would  assist 
in  getting  it  through  the  press,  saw  that  its  sale 
would  never  repay  the  expenses  of  publishing  it ;  he 
therefore  sent  the  clergyman  some  money,  and  while 
recommending  him  not  to  risk  so  great  a  sum  as  the 
printing  would  cost,  spoke  so  delicately  on  its  defi- 
ciencies (having,  as  he  said,  a  feeling  for  a  brother 
poet)  that  the  poor  man  couldnot  be  hurt  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  advice  was  given. 

Hodnet  church,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Heber's  happiest 
liom^s,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch. 


In  1815  he  was  appointed  Bampton  lecturer,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  a  stall  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.  In  the  autumn  of  1820 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  inexpress- 
ible gratification  of  hearing  "  Palestine"  performed 
as  an  oratorio  in  the  same  theatre  where  seventeen 
years  before  he  had  recited  it  with  such  acclamations 
of  applause.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1822  Heber 
received  through  his  friend,  the  Right  Honourable 
"Watkins  William  Wynn,  the  ofhce  of  bishop  of 
Calcutta.  He  had  long  viewed  with  deep  interest 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  east,  and  the  pros- 
pect opened  to  him  by  this  oflfice  of  contributing  by 
his  own  zeal  and  exertions  to  the  success  of  so  holy 
a  cause,  seems  quickly  to  have  outweighed  in  his 
mind  every  consideration  of  personal  interest,  and  to 
have  determined  him,  at  all  hazards,  to  accept  of 
that  dangerous  post.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Wynn  on 
this  occasion — his  ardent  desire  that  India  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  so  good,  so  great 
a  man  (for  virtue  like  Heber's  is  true  great- 
ness), while  he  was  scarcely  less  unwilling  to  lose, 
certainly  for  a  considerable  time,  if  not,  as  it  hap- 
pened, for  ever,  a  friend  of  incomparable  value — 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  his  heart  and  charac- 
ter. All  the  preliminaries  being  settled,  Heber  pre- 
pared to  leave  England.  As  soon  as  his  intentions 
became  known,  he  received  from  every  quarter  those 
warm  volvmtary  testimonies  of  affection  and  regret 
which  nothing  but  virtue  can  command.  His  own 
parishioners,  as  was  natural,  were  the  foremost  in 
their  demonstrations  of  their  profound  esteem.  Rich, 


poor,  old  and  young — all  joined  in  presenting  their 
exemplary  pastor  with  a  lasting  mark  of  the  venera- 
tion in  which  his  character  was  held  among  them. 
"  Almost  the  last  business,"  says  Mrs.  Heber,  in  her 
interesting  memoir  of  her  husband,  "which  Dr.  Heber 
(he  had  recently  been  created  D.  D.  by  the  university 
of  Oxford)  transacted  before  he  left  Shropshire,  was 
settling  a  long  standing  account  in  which  he  had 
been  charged  as  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred 
pounds ;  but  it  was  believed  by  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  that  he  was  not 
bound  either  in  law  or  probity  to  pay  it.  As  he  him- 
self, however,  did  not  feel  certain  on  this  point,  he 
resolved  to  pay  the  money,  observing  to  a  friend  who 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  '  How  can  I  reason- 
ably hope  for  a  blessing  on  my  undertaking,  or  how 
can  I  commence  so  long  a  voyage  with  a  quiet  con- 
science, if  I  leave  even  the  shadow  of  a  committed 
act  of  injustice  behind  ?'  On  the  22nd  of  April,1823," 
she  continues,  "Dr.  Heber  finally  took  leave  of  Shrop- 
shire. From  a  range  of  high  grounds  near  Newport 
he  turned  back  to  catch  a  last  view  of  his  beloved 
Hodnet ;  and  here  the  feelings  which  he  had  hitherto 
suppressed  in  tenderness  to  others  burst  forth  un- 
restrained, and  he  uttered  the  words,  which  have 
proved  prophetic,  that  he  *  should  return  to  it  no 
more !' " 

Heber,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations  for 
his  long  voyage,  and  received  consecration,  repaired 
on  the  ]  6th  of  June  on  board  the  company's  ship 
Grenville,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  India.  As  our  traveller's  first  desire,  in  what- 
ever position  he  happened  to  be  placed,  was  to  effect 
all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  no  sooner  found  him- 
self on  board  than  he  endeavoured  to  communicate 
to  the  sailors  a  sense  of  their  religious  duties.  Hia 
exhortations  were  listened  to  attentively  and  respect- 
fully, and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  produced  in  many 
instances  at  least  conviction  and  amendment  of  life. 

The  bishop  arrived  in  India  after  a  remarkably 
prosperous  voyage,  and  held  his  first  visitation  in  the 
cathedral  of  Calcutta  on  Ascension-day  1824,  and  in 
the  course  of  seven  months  Heber  had  achieved  that 
portion  of  his  task  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
capital.  Next  to  this  in  importance  was  his  visita- 
tion through  the  upper  provinces,  an  expedition  in 
which  he  had  hoped  to  be  accompanied  by  his  family; 
but  this  being  rendered  impracticable  by  the  delicate 
health  of  his  wife  and  the  tender  age  of  his  infant 
child,  he  departed  with  his  domestic  chaplain,  Mr. 
Stowe,  in  a  sixteen-oared  pinnace,  for  Dacca.  The 
shores  of  the  Ganges,  though  flat  almost  throughout 
Bengal,  are  far  from  wanting  in  stately  or  pictu- 
resque objects,  lofty  pagodas  with  their  fantastic 
angular  domes  towering  over  forests  of  bamboos, 
banyans,  and  cocoa-trees,  ruins  of  Mussulman  pa- 
laces, wild  tracks  of  jungle  inhabited  by  tigers,  groves 
of  peepul  or  tamarind  trees,  with  Hindoo  villages  or 
hamlets  perched  upon  artificial  mounds  to  escape 
the  periodical  inundations  of  the  river.  Thus  our 
traveller  sailed  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca.  Furreedpoor, 
his  next  station,  did  not  long  detain  him.  Near 
Rajmahal  he  approached,  but  did  not  visit,  the  ruins 
of  Gour,  an  ancient  city,  which  almost  rivalled  Ba- 
bylon or  Nineveh  in  extent,  and  which  fell  to  decay 
because  the  Ganges,  which  once  flowed  under  its  walls, 
changed  its  bed,  and  took  another  direction  six  or 
seven  miles  south  of  the  city.  From  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded as  before  up  the  Ganges,  observing  whatever 
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was  remarkable,  making  a  short  stay  at  each  of  the 
European  stations  on  his  way  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  or  baptizing,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
August  at  Patna.  At  this  city,  which  is  extensive  and 
situated  in  a  commanding  position,  he  remained  se- 
veral days  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  adminis- 
tering confirmation.  He  then  continued  his  voyage 
to  Ghazeej)oor,  famous  for  its  rose-gardens  and  sa- 
lubrious air.  The  rose-fields,  which  occupy  many 
hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  described 
as  at  the  proper  season  extremely  beautiful.  They 
are  cultivated  for  distillation  and  for  making '  attar,' 
or  rose-water.  A  short  way  further  up  the  stream 
Heber  quitted  his  pinnace,  and,  providing  himself 
with  bearers,  continued  his  journey  to  Benares  by 
land.  The  bishop's  stay  in  Benares  was  short.  He 
visited  with  attention  its  principal  curiosities,  and 
conversed  on  several  points  with  some  of  its  Brah- 
minical  professors,  whose  belief  in  Hindooism  he 
regarded  as  very  equi^'ocal.  He  then  continued  his 
voyage  up  the  river  to  Allahabad,  where  he  dismissed 
his  pinnace,  and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
performing  the  remainder  of  his  journey  by  land. 

At  Lucknow  Heber  separated  from  his  compa- 
nions, and,  accompanied  merely  by  his  attendants,  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  wild  districts  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya.  On  arriving  at  Barelly,  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  range,  he 
vainly  looked  out  for  the  snowy  peaks  of  this  "  mo- 
narch of  mountains ;"  but,  instead,  discovered  no- 
thing but  a  ridge  of  black  clouds,  and  a  gray  autum- 
nal haze  through  which  no  object  was  discernible. 
The  features  of  the  country  now  became  wild  and 
striking.  Forests  infested  by  malaria,  tigers,  and 
lions,  and  half-desolate  plains,  announced  the  termi- 
nation of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hindoostan,  and 
the  approach  to  a  different  region.  Here  "  we  had," 
says  Heber,  "  a  first  view  of  the  range  of  the  Hima- 
laya, indistinctly  seen  through  the  haze,  but  not  so 
indistinctly  as  to  conceal  the  general  form  of  the 
mountains.  The  nearer  hills  are  blue,  and  in  outline 
and  tints  resemble  pretty  closely,  at  this  distance, 
those  which  close  in  the  vale  ofClwyd.  Above  these 
rose  what  might  in  the  present  unfavourable  atmos- 
phere have  been  taken  for  clouds  had  not  their 
seat  been  so  stationary  and  their  outline  so  harsh 
and  pyramidical — the  patriarchs  of  the  continent, 
perhaps  the  surviving  ruins  of  a  former  world,  white 
and  glistening  as  alabaster,  and  even  at  this  distance 
of  probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  towering 
above  the  nearer  and  secondary  range  as  much  as 
those  last  (though  said  to  be  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred feet  high)  are  above  the  plain  in  which  we  were 
standing.  I  felt  intense  delight  and  awe  on  looking 
on  them,  but  the  pleasure  lasted  not  many  minutes  ; 
the  clouds  closed  in  again,  as  on  the  fairy  castle  of 
St.  John,  and  left  us  but  the  former  gray  cold  hori- 
zon girding  in  the  green  plain  of  Rohiland,  and 
broken  only  by  people  and  mango-trees." 

The  bishop  visited  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  his  jour- 
ney through  Rajpootana  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances flattering  to  his  personal  feelings.  The  petty 
sovereigns  through  whose  dominions  his  route  lay 
invariably  received  him  hospitably  when  he  visited 
their  capitals,  and  on  some  occasions,  when  he  did 
not  choose  to  diverge  so  far  from  the  road,  sent  mes- 
sengers expressly  to  meet  him  on  the  way  with  polite 
invitations  to  their  court.  He  pushed  on,  however, 
with  considerable  expedition,  and  having  traversed 


the  territories,  and  beheld  the  capitals  of  Jypoor, 
Ajmere,  Bunaira,  and  others,  proceeded  by  way  of 
Neemuch  and  Baroda  to  Bombay.  His  time  during 
his  stay  in  this  city  was  principally  occupied  with 
ecclesiastical  business,  in  promoting  the  founding  of 
schools,  and  in  conversing  with  that  venerable  states- 
man and  traveller,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  governor, 
who,  from  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  motives, 
has  endeavoured  with  success  to  diffuse  among  the 
natives  a  knowledge  of  our  literature  and  sciences. 
Here  Heber  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  joined  by 
his  wife  and  elder  child.  With  these,  shortly  after- 
wards, he  visited  the  cavern  temples  of  Elephanta 
and  Kennery;  and  subsequently,  in  company  with 
Archdeacon  Barnes,  made  an  excursion  across  the 
Western  Ghauts  to  Poonah,  in  the  Deccan,  during 
which  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examining  ano- 
ther celebrated  cavern  temple  at  Carlee. 

Bishop  Heber  died  as  he  had  lived — in  a  labour 
of  love.  At  day-break  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1826,  he 
went  to  the  mission-church,  where  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  Tamul  language  ;  after  which  he  con- 
firmed fifteen  natives  in  their  own  language,  and 
delivered  his  address  on  confirmation.  He  after- 
wards went  to  the  mission-house,  and  examined  into 
the  state  of  the  schools,  though  without  staying 
in  the  school-room,  as  he  found  it  close  and  disagree- 
able from  having  been  shut  tip  the  day  preceding, 
and  left  it  immediately.  He  then  received  an  address 
from  the  poor  Christians  earnestly  praying  that  he 
would  send  them  a  pastor  to  watch  over  and  instruct 
them.  His  answer  was  given  with  that  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  heart  which  never  failed  to  win  the 
affections  of  all  who  heard  him,  promising  that  he 
would  take  immediate  measures  to  provide  them 
with  a  spiritual  guide.  He  had  indeed,  before  he  re- 
ceived this  application,  resolved  on  appointing  Mr. 
Schreivogel,  a  Danish  missionary,  who  had  petitioned 
under  rather  singular  circumstances  for  a  removal 
from  Tranrjuebar  to  Yepery  or  Trichinopoly  to  this 
station.  From  all  that  the  bishop  had  heard  of  his 
private  character  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  own  flock  in  the  Danishmission,  as  wellas 
from  personal  intercourse  with  him,  he  thought  that 
he  could  not  better  supjily  the  wants  of  this  important 
station  than  by  committing  it  to  his  superintendence. 

The  bishop  had  gone  to  the  fort  in  a  close  carriage, 
so  that  he  could  have  sustained  no  injury  from  the 
sun.  Mr.  Robinson  was  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed,  but 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Doran,  and  conversed 
with  him,  both  going  and  returning,  with  animation 
and  earnestness  on  the  important  duties  of  mission- 
aries, and  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  south  of 
India.  On  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Bird's  house,  before 
he  took  off  his  robes  he  went  into  Mr.  Ro'oinson'a 
room  and,  sitting  down  by  his  bed-side,  entered  with 
energy  into  the  concerns  of  the  mission.  His  interest 
had  been  much  excited  by  all  which  he  had  seen.  He 
spoke  with  sorrow  of  its  poverty  and  remarked  how 
necessary  it  was  for  the  bishop  to  have  regular  re- 
ports from  every  mission  in  India,  that  he  m)ii[ht  at 
least  know  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all.  He  said 
he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  of  his  diocese  that 
so  powerfully  interested  him,  and  his  mental  excite- 
ment was  such  that  he  showed  no  appearance  of 
bodily  exhaustion.  He  then  retired  to  his  own  room, 
and,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  wrote  on  the 
back  of  the  address  on  confirmation,  "  Trichinopoly, 
April  3, 1826."  This  was  his  last  act,  for  immediately 
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on  taking  ofFhis  clothes  he  went  into  a  large  cold  bath, 
where  he  had  bathed  the  two  preceding  mornings. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  his  servant,  alarmed  at  his 
long  absence,  entered  the  room  and  found  him  a  life- 
less corpse  !  Every  means  to  restore  animation  which 
human  skill  or  friendship  could  suggest  were  re- 
sorted to,  but  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished. 

It  were  a  useless  and  a  deeply  painful  task  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  the  apparent  cause  of  his 
death  :  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  disease  had,  un- 
suspected, been  existing  for  some  time ;  and  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  men  in  attendance, 
that  under  no  circumstances  could  his  invaluable  life 
have  been  very  long  preserved,  though  the  event  was 
undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  effects  of  climate,  by 
intense  application  to  those  duties  which  increased 
in  interest  with  every  step  he  took,  and  was  finally 
caused  by  the  effects  of  cold  on  a  frame  exhausted 
by  heat  and  fatigue.  His  mortal  remains  were  at- 
tended to  the  grave  with  the  highest  honours,  and 
followed  by  the  tears  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trichi- 
nopoly.  They  rest  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  in 
St.  John's  Church. 

Of  Bishop  Heber's  epistolary  style  we  can  take  no 
better  specimen  than  is  furnished  in  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  one  of  his  parishioners  : — 
"  My  AVorthy  Friend, 

"  I  am  about  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which 
has  long  weighed  much  on  my  mind,  and  which  I 
have  often  wished  to  mention.  Nobody  is  more  con- 
vinced than  I  am  of  your  good  heart,  your  kindness 
to  your  family,  your  labourers,  and  the  poor,  your 
strict  honesty,  and  the  other  good  qualities  for  which 
you  are  known  and  respected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Yet  there  is  one  point  which  I  would  fain  see  altered 
in  you,  and  which  I  cannot  help  noticing  as,  perhaps, 
the  last  mark  of  my  good  wishes  for  you,  which  I 
shall  ever  have  in  my  power  to  show,  now  that  I  am 
leaving  England  for  a  far  distant  land,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  rector  of  Hodnet.  You  must  be  aware 
I  mean  your  fondness  for  hquor.  Why  should  you 
let  this  one  sin  get  the  better  of  you,  and  rob  your 
good  qualities  and  your  good  principles  of  their  re- 
ward ?  You  as  yet  are  young  and  healthy,  and  there- 
fore cannot  say  you  need  drink  to  keep  you  in  good 
spirits ;  but  you  yourself  well  know  that  neither 
health  nor  cheerfulness  can  long  continue  to  be  the 
portion  of  a  drunkard.  Even  so  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,  how  necessary  is  it  that  a  man  should  be 
sober  in  order  that  he  may  prosper !  but  when  we 
think  on  the  other  world  can  we  help  recollecting 
that  the  drunkard  is  wasting  not  only  his  body  and" 
his  goods,  but  his  immortal  soul  ?  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind you  how  often  and  how  earnestly  God  has  for- 
bidden the  practice  in  Scripture.  Of  all  strong  drink 
we  find  it  observed  by  Solomon,  Prov.  xxiii.  32,  that 
'  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder.'  '  Woe  unto  them,'  saith  Isaiah,  chap.  v. 
22,  '  that  are  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink.'  '  Woe,'  he  says  again,  chap,  xxviii.  1, — '  Woe 
to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim.' 
All  the  other  prophets  are  full  of  the  same  declara- 
tions, and  the  texts  in  the  New  Testament  are  still 
more  awful.  '  If  that  servant,'  saith  our  Lord,  '  be- 
gin to  say  in  his  heart.  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming, 
and  begins  to  beat  the  men  servants  and  maids,  and 
to  eat  and  drink  and  be  drunken,  the  Lord  of  that 
servant  will  come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for 
him,  and  in  an  hour  v/hen  he  is  not  aware,  and  will 
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cut  him  asunder  and  appoint  hira  his  portion  with 
the  unbelievers.'  '  Take  heed,'  he  says,  in  another 
place,  *  lest  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeit- 
ing and  drunkenness,  and  so  that  day  take  you  un- 
awares.' In  the  same  manner  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  bids  us  'walk  honestly  as  in  the  day, 
not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering 
and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying,'  where 
you  see  he  puts  drunkenness  down  in  the  same  list 
of  crimes  with  whoredom  and  quarrelling,  and  puts 
it  first  of  the  three  because,  indeed,  it  generally  leads 
to  the  other  two.  Thus  also  we  find  in  Gal.  chap.  v. 
19 — 21,  drunkenness  classed  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  very  first  sins,  and  those  most  hateful  to 
God,  such  as  idolatry  and  witchcraft  and  murder. 
These  things  will  prove  to  you  that  a  fondness  for 
strong  drink  is  no  trifling  matter ;  that  it  is  a  crime 
marked  with  the  Almighty's  heaviest  displeasure, 
and  for  which,  no  doubt,  a  very  grievous  punishment 
is  in  store  in  another  world.  Do  not  suppose,  my 
good  friend,  that  I  name  these  things  to  you  out  of 
disrespect  or  a  desire  to  give  you  pain  ;  we  have  long 
been  neighbours,  and  you  have  been  a  kind  and 
friendly  neighbour  to  me.  I  sincerely  esteem  you 
and  wish  you  well,  but  it  is  because  I  esteem  you 
and  wish  you  well  that  I  send  you  this  long  letter ; 
and  I  now  earnestly  desire  to  call  upon  you  as  with 
a  voice  from  the  dead,  to  the  number  of  whom,  in  my 
long  and  perilous  voyage,  I  may  perhaps  be  added, 
to  desire  you  to  lay  these  things  to  heart,  to  fly  from 
temptation,  and  to  remember  that  your  health  and 
prosperity,  your  life  and  immortal  soul,  are  in  danger 
if  you  do  not  fly  from  the  sin  which  does  most  easily 
beset  you !  God  bless  you  and  guide  you ;  may  he 
turn  your  heart  to  see  the  things  which  belong  to 
your  peace,  and  give  you  in  this  world  grace  and 
happiness,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  everlasting 
glory! 

"  My  best  wishes  are  with  you  I    Beheve  me  ever 
your  sincere  friend. 


HEBERDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  physician, 
who  was  born  in  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1739  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Dr. 
Heberden's  "  Medical  Commentaries  ".  is  still  con- 
sidered a  work  of  great  value  for  the  medical  student. 
He  died  at  Windsor  in  1801. 

HEDWIG,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  German  na- 
turaUst  born  in  1730.  He  was  educated  at  Pres- 
burg,  and  published  his  first  work  in  1782.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  mosses.  The 
literary  fame  of  Hedwig,  and  his  medical  practice, 
increased  rapidly.  He  was  made  physician  to  the 
town  guards,  and  professor  of  physic  and  of  botany, 
at  Leipsic.  The  latter  appointment,  in  which  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Pohl,  who  removed  to  Dresden  in  1789, 
was  accompanied  with  a  house  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  public  garden.  In  1791  the  senate  ap- 
pointed him  physician  to  the  school  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  duties  of  all  these  various  stations  might  be 
supposed  to  have  fully  occupied  his  time,  yet  he  still 
found  leisure  to  attend  to  new  communications  from 
his  friends.  Many  nondescript  mosses  were  sent 
him  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
and  many  West  Indian  ones  by  Dr.  Swartz.  A  fine 
collection  of  new  or  rare  ferns,  in  full  fructification. 
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was  forwarded  to  him  b.y  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  hopes  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  take  up  their  examination  ;  it  not  being 
then  known  in  this  country  that  he  was  ah-eady  in- 
tent on  the  subject,  and  preparing  his  essay  for  the 
Petersburg  academy.  The  fruits  of  these  commu- 
nications were  not  given  to  the  world  in  his  life-time, 
but  the  former  ones  contributed,  with  other  matter, 
to  a  posthumous  work,  published  by  his  able  pupil 
Dr.  Schwaegrichen,  entitled  "Species  Muscorum," 
and  the  latter  to  some  subsequent  works  of  his  son  ; 
but  his  great  work  is  his  "  Cryptogamia,"  the  figures 
in  which  are  given  with  a  fidelity  rarely  to  be  seen. 
Hedwig  died  in  February  1799. 

HEIN,  PETER  PETERSON.— This  brave  Dutch 
naval  commander  was  born  in  1577,  and  rose  gra- 
dually to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  East  Indian 
fleet,  and  three  years  afterwards  received  the  chief 
command.  He  attacked  the  Portuguese  in  1626  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  took  several  ships,  and  carried 
home  a  rich  booty.  The  same  year  he  captured  the 
Spanish  plate  fleet,  and  obtained  an  immense  booty. 
In  1629  he  was  appointed  high-admiral  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  reward  for  his  services,  and  was  soon  after 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  fleet  from  Dunkirk, 
of  which  he  had  already  captured  three  ships. 

HEINECCIUS,  JOHN  GOTTLIEB,  a  German 
author,  who  was  born  in  1680  at  Eisenberg,  and 
studied  at  Halle,  where  he  aftenvards  obtained  a 
professor's  chair  in  the  sciences  of  philosophy  and 
law.  In  1724  he  quitted  Halle  for  Franeker,  and 
remained  there  till  1727,  when  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion, given  him  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  settle  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  Here  he  resided  upwards  of 
six  years,  when  he  returned  to  Halle.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  at  Geneva,  in  eight 
quarto  volumes,  three  years  after  his  decease,  which 
took  place  in  1741. 

HEINECKEN,  CHRISTIAN  HENRY,  a  child 
greatly  celebrated  for  the  premature  developement 
of  his  talents,  who  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1721.  At 
two  years  and  a  half  old  he  could  answer  questions  in 
geography,  and  in  history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  soon 
after  he  learned  Latin  and  French.  In  his  fourth 
year  he  had  learned  the  doctrines  of  divinity,  with 
their  proofs  from  the  Bible,  modern  history,  eccle- 
siastical history,  the  institutes,  200  hymns,  with 
their  tunes,  and  1500  verses  and  sentences  from  the 
ancient  Latin  classics.  His  stupendous  memory  re- 
tained every  word  repeated  to  him,  and  at  the  court 
of  Denmark  he  delivered  twelve  speeches  without 
once  faltering,  and  underwent  public  examinations 
on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He  spoke  German,  Latin, 
French,  and  Low  Dutch.  He  was  exceedingly  good- 
natured  and  well-behaved,  but  of  a  most  tender  and 
delicate  constitution.  He  never  ate  solid  food,  but 
chiefly  subsisted  on  his  nurse's  milk,notbeing  weaned 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  the  age  of  six  years  and  four  months,  on 
the  27th  June,  1727.  A  dissertation  on  this  extra- 
ordinary child  was  published  by  M.  Martini  at  Lu- 
beck in  1730,  and  addressed  to  M.  Schonich,  the 
child's  tutor,  who  had  published  an  account  of  him 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "Republic  of  Letters,"  which 
statement  was  republished  in  the  German  language 
in  1778  or  1779. 

HEINITZ,  ANTHONY  FREDERICK,  BARON 
OF. — This  learned  mineralogist  was  bom  in  1724. 
In  1763  he  laid  the  plan  of  the  famous  mining  aca- 
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demy  in  Freyberg,  the  l)eneficial  eft'ects  of  which 
have  been  extensively  felt.  In  1776  he  travelled  in 
France  and  England,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  jour- 
ney, wrote  his  "  Essai  d'Economie  Politique."  Fre- 
deric II.  of  Prussia  appointed  him  minister  of  state 
and  chief  of  the  mining  department.  He  died  in 
1S02. 

HEINSIUS,  DANIEL,  a  celebrated  Dutch  phi- 
lologist, who  was  born  at  Ghent  in  1580.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  imiversity  of 
Franeker  to  study  the  civil  law,  but  he  applied  him- 
self chiefly  to  Greek  literature.  Removing  to  Leyden, 
he  continued  his  studies  under  Joseph  Scaliger,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  so  promising  a  pupil.  He 
read  public  lectures  on  Greek  and  Latin  authors  at 
twenty,  and  he  was  afterwards  chosen  professor  of 
history  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  died  at 
Leyden  in  1655.  His  Latin  poems  consist  of  elegies, 
satires,  and  two  tragedies,  besides  other  pieces.  He 
also  wrote  Greek  poems,  which  were  much  esteemed, 
and  verses  in  the  Dutch  language. 

HEINSIUS,  NICHOLAS,  son  of  the  preceding, 
cultivated  the  same  branches  .of  learning  with  his 
father  with  success.  He  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1620,  and  carefully  educated  under  the  paternal  roof. 
He  travelled  in  England,  through  the  Low  Countries, 
in  France,  and  Italy.  His  father  wishing  for  his  re- 
turn, he  went  to  Leyden,  but  remained  only  a  few 
months,  as  Christiana  of  Sweden  invited  him  to  her 
court.  He  estabhshed  himself  at  Stockholm  in  1650, 
and  was  appointed  resident  from  the  states  of  Hol- 
land in  October  1654.  The  death  of  his  father  de- 
termmed  him  to  return  to  his  native  country.  In 
1658  he  retired  to  the  Hague.  He  gave  up  all  his 
leisure  to  literature  ;  and  it  was  against  his  inclina- 
tion that  he  went  on  a  public  mission  to  Russia 
in  1667-  He  returned  home,  with  his  health  much 
debilitated,  in  1671,  and  he  died  at  the  Hague  in  1681. 
Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  literature  notwith- 
standing his  public  employments,  and  he  gave  to 
the  world  several  critical  editions  of  Latin  authors. 

HEINSIUS,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  the 
favourite  and  confidant  of  Prince  William  of  Orange, 
who  in  I6S8  ascended  the  English  throne  as  Wil- 
liam III.  AViUiamsent  him  to  Paris  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  in  order  to  enforce  there  his  claims  on 
the  princedom  of  Orange.  Heinsius  spoke  so  boldly 
for  his  prince  and  the  Protestants,  that  Louvois 
threatened  him  with  the  Bastille.  From  that  time 
he  was  the  declared  enemy  of  France,  and  was  par- 
ticularly active  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession to  humble  Louis  XI  \^.  But  his  opposition 
to  the  peace  brought  the  burden  of  a  great  debt  upon 
the  republic;  and  he  lost  his  office,  after  having  held 
it  for  thirty  years.  He  died  at  the  Hague  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  years. 

HELLINS,  JOHN.— This  distinguished  member 
of  the  scientific  world  was,  to  use  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  Royal  Society  by  their  president,  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  "  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who,  deprived  of  early  advantages,  have  elevated 
themselves,  by  the  force  of  genius  and  industry,  to 
a  level  above  most  persons  blessed  with  a  regular 
education."  In  1787  he  edited  "The  Young  Alge- 
braist's Companion."  The  first  paper  from  his  pen  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  appeared  in  1788, 
being  a  "  Theorem  for  computing  Logarithms."  In 
1788  he  published  a  quarto  volume  of  "Mathema- 
tical Essays  on  Several  Subjects,"  and  in  1802,  in 
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Analytical  Institutions,  originally    it  is  filled  with  common-place  truths,  delivered  with 
'         "  '  '    great  parade,  but  without  method,  and  disgraced  by 
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two  vols,  quarto., 

N^Titten  in  Italian  by  Donna  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi." 

Having  adopted  the  clerical  profession,  Mr.  Hellins 
was  for  some  time  curate  of  Constantine  in  Corn- 
wall, and  afterwards  of  Greens  Norton,  Northamp- 
tonshire;  but  in  1790  he  was  presented  by  Earl 
Bathurst  to  the  vicarage  of  Pottersbury  in  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1796,  and  in  ]  800  took  the  degree  of  B.D. 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Mr.  HelUns,"  continues  the  eulogium  before 
quoted,'^"  at  one  time  computed  for  the  '  Nautical  Al- 
manac;' he  afterwards  assisted  at  Greenwich,  and, 
what  is  now  perhaps  almost  unknown,  he  furnished 
the  late  Mr.  Windham  with  all  the  calculations  and 
tables  on  which  that  gentleman  brought  forward 
his  new  military  system  as  minister  of  war  in  1806. 
Mr.  Hellins  apphed  himself  with  great  industry  to 
some  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  pure  mathe- 
matics. No  less  than  nine  communications  from 
him  appear  in  our  'Transactions;'  '  On  the  Summa- 
tion of  Series  ;'  '  On  the  Conversion  of  Slowly  Con- 
verging Series  into  others  of  Swifter  Convergency ;' 
'  On  their  Application  to  Computing  of  Logarithms, 
and  to  the  Rectifying  of  Circular  Areas;'  'On  the 
Roots  of  Equations;'  and  in  1798,  '  On  a  Method  of 
Computing  with  increased  Facility  the  Planetary 
Perturbations ;'  for  the  last  he  was  honoured  with 
your  Copley  medal. 

"  Retired  to  a  small  living  in  Northamptonshire, 
Mr.  Hellins  became  a  pattern  of  philosophical  calm- 
ness and  content. 

'  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
His  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray.' 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Hellins  for  above  forty  years, 
and  I  can  testify  to  his  virtues.  It  once  happened 
that,  through  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  I  had  nearly 
obtained  for  him  the  observatory  at  Dublin.  The 
failure  cannot  however  be  lamented,  since  Brinkley 
was  appointed  in  his  stead."  Mr.  Hellins  also  occa- 
sionally furnished  mathematical  articles  to  the  "  Bri- 
tish Critic,"  from  the  year  1795  to  1814.  Mr.  Hellins 
died  in  March  1827. 

HELSHAM,  RICHARD. —This  experimental 
philosopher  is  best  known  for  his  "  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  the  University  of  Dublin,"  where 
he  was  professor.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.     He  died  in  1738. 

HELVETIUS. — There  were  two  members  of  this 
family  distinguished  by  their  literary  talents  during 
the  last  century. — John  Claude  Helvetius  was  a  phy- 
sician, and  is  only  known  for  his  medical  writings. 
He  was  born  in  1685  and  died  in  1755.  His  son, 
Claude  Adrian  Helvetius,  received  a  good  education, 
and  was  early  in  life  introduced  at  court,  where  he 
was  appointed  maitre  d'hotel  to  the  queen,  and,  for 
a  time,  a  farmer-general,  but  quitted  that  lucrative 
post  to  enjoy  his  studies.  He  was  very  charitable, 
and  when  he  found  that  he  had  bestowed  his  bounty 
upon  unworthy  persons,  or  was  reproached  with  it, 
he  said,  "  If  I  was  king  I  would  correct  them,  but  I 
am  only  rich  and  they  are  poor,  my  business  there- 
fore is  to  aid  them."  He  died  in  December  1771. 
His  principal  works  are,  a  treatise  "  On  the  Mind," 
of  which  various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
It  certainly  is  one  of  those  which  endeavour  to 
degrade  the  nature  of  man  too  nearly  to  that  of 
mere  animals,  and  even  Voltaire,  who  called  the 
author  at  one  time  a  true  philobopher,  has  said  that 


stories  very  unworthy  of  a  philosophical  production. 
The  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  according  to  this  book, 
depend  chiefly  upon  climate.  His  next  work,  "  Le 
Bonheur,"  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  was  published  after 
his  death  in  177'2,  with  some  fragments  of  epistles. 
His  poetical  style  is  still  more  affected  than  his 
prose,  and  though  he  produces  some  fine  verses,  he 
is  more  frequently  stiff  and  forced.  His  poem  on 
Happiness  is  a  declamation  in  which  he  makes  that 
great  object  depend,  not  on  virtue,  but  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters  and  the  arts.  "  De  I'Homme," 
another  philosophical  work,  was  not  less  bold  than 
the  first.  A  favourite  paradox,  produced  in  this 
book  under  a  variety  of  different  forms,  is,  "  that  all 
men  are  born  with  equal  talents,  and  owe  their  ge- 
nius solely  to  education."  This  book  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  that  on  the  Mind,  because  the  author 
writes  with  less  reserve.  The  work  is,  however,  only 
mischievous  to  superficial  readers  as  its  fallacies 
may  easily  be  discovered. 

HEMANS,  FELICIA  DOROTHEA.— This  dis- 
tinguished ornament  of  her  sex  and  age  was  born  at 
Liverpool  on  the  25th  of  September,  1794.  She 
early  exhibited  a  marked  love  of  literature  and  ac- 
quired many  of  the  best  passages  in  our  standard 
authors  by  heart.  AYhen  the  little  student  was  about 
five  years  of  age  her  father  removed  with  his  family 
from  Liverpool  to  Grwych,  near  Abergele  in  Den- 
bighshire, North  Wales, — a  solitary,  old,  and  spa- 
cious mansion,  lying  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  in 
front  shut  in  by  a  chain  of  rocky  hills.  In  after-Ufe 
Mrs.  Hemans  would  tell  of  the  strange  creeping  awe 
with  which  the  solitude  and  stillness  of  Grwych  in- 
spired her.  Here  she  first  read  Shakspeare,  and 
used  to  climb  a  tree  to  study  his  plays  uninterrupt- 
edly :  the  sea-shore  was  her  forest  of  Ardennes,  and 
she  loved  its  loneliness  and  freedom  well.  She  was 
never  at  school,  and  the  only  things  she  was  ever 
regularly  taught  were  French,  English  grammar, 
and  the  rudim.ents  of  Latin,  from  a  gentleman,  who 
used  to  deplore  "  that  she  was  not  a  man  to  have 
borne  away  the  highest  honours  at  college."  She 
had,  unlike  most  children,  little  taste  for  mere  pa- 
geantry. When  she  visited  London  she  did  not 
enjoy  its  crowds  and  gaiety,  yet  she  was  dehghted 
with  its  works  of  art,  and  when  first  led  into  a  gal- 
lery of  statues,  exclaimed  to  those  with  her,  "  O ! 
hush !  don't  speak."  The  circumstance  of  a  near 
and  dear  member  of  her  family  being  engaged  in 
the  Peninsular  campaign  drew  her  attention  very 
early  to  the  literature,  the  scenery,  and  the  chivalry 
of  Spain,  with  which  her  fancy  delighted  to  asso- 
ciate the  career  and  the  achievements  of  those  she 
loved.  These  two  ruling  inspirations  of  art  and 
chivalry  ail  but  exclusively  divided  her  attention 
in  her  earliest  works.  Her  poem  called  "  England 
and  Spain"  was  translated  into  Spanish ;  her  taste 
for  the  works  of  others  also  evinced  this  turn  of 
mind:  she  was  more  dehghted  with  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis's  "  Siege  de  la  Rochelle"  than  with  her  "  Corinne." 
"Froissart"  was  her  favourite  book,  and  in  one  of  her 
latest  sonnets  she  has  left  us  a  record  of  the  dehght 
she  found  in  that  most  sweet  and  simple  of  all 
French  romances,  "Paul  and  Virginia." 

In  the  year  1812  Miss  Browne  was  married  to 
Captain  Hemans  of  the  fourth  regiment.  This  union 
may  be  said  to  iuive  closed,  shortly  before  the  birth 
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of  a  fifth  son,  by  a  protracted  separation.  Captain 
Hemans'  health  having  been  undermined  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  military  life,  he  left  this  country  for 
the  milder  climate  of  Italy.  Mrs.  Hemans,  whose 
literary  pursuits  rendered  it  advisable  for  her  not 
to  leave  England,  remained  with  her  family,  now 
removed  to  Brownwylfa,  a  pleasant  residence  near 
St.  Asaph.  Here  she  continued  to  enrich  her  mind 
with  the  old  classic  authors  and  the  more  modern 
writers  of  Italy  and  the  Peninsula,  and  she  be- 
came familiar  with  the  German  language.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  she  contributed  a  series  of 
papers  on  foreign  literature  to  the  "  Edinburgh 
Magazine;"  these,  with  some  very  few  exceptions, 
being  the  only  prose  compositions  ever  produced 
by  her. 

Mrs.  Hemans  next  removed  to  Rhyllon,  a  short 
distance  from  Brownwylfa.  While  here  she  corre- 
sponded frequently  with  the  late  Bishop  Heber  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1828  Mrs.  Hemans  finally  established  herself  at 
Wavertree,  a  pleasant  village  near  Liverpool.  Here 
she  enjoyed  the  society  of  various  literary  friends, 
among  whom  were.  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mary  Howitt, 
and  Dr  BowTing';  and  from  thence  we  find  dated  a 
few  charming  letters  to  Miss  Mitford,  congratulatory 
of  her  literary  success.  In  the  summer  of  1829 
Mrs.  Hemans  visited  Scotland,  accompanied  by 
her  two  youngest  sons.  Her  name  was  singularly 
popular  in  Scotland,  and  she  had  written  some  of 
her  best  poems  for  its  principal  literary  periodical, 
*'  Blackwood's  Magazine."  In  a  work  pubhshed  by 
Mr.  Chorley  we  have  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  fair  authoress's  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
which  we  purpose  presently  taking  a  specimen. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1830  Mrs.  Hemans  visited 
the  Lakes,  accompanied  by  her  youngest  son,  the 
other  two  still  under  her  care  joining  her  when  she 
was  settled  in  that  delightful  country.  Here  she 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  of  whom  she 
speaks  as  "a  most  benignant-looking  old  man,"  and 
as  "  the  poet  of  meditative  life,  frequently  drooping 
his  head,  half-closing  his  eyes,  and  seeming  buried 
in  quiet  depths  of  thought."  After  having  re- 
mained for  some  weeks  at  Ambleside  Mrs.  Hemans 
again  visited  Scotland,  and  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  her  time  at  Milburn  Tower,  the  seat  of  her  vene- 
rable friend  Sir  Robert  Liston.  Thence  Mrs.  He- 
mans returned  to  Wavertree,  trom  whence,  after  a 
residence  of  about  three  years,  she  again  removed  to 
Dublin.  Here  she  experienced  numerous  attacks  of 
illness,  and  among  them  the  scarlet  fever.  A  neg- 
lected cold,  caught  when  she  was  but  imperfectly 
recovered,  took  the  distressing  form  of  ague ; 
from  that  time  her  strength  and  health  dechned, 
and  this  disorder  was  succeeded  by  a  dropsical 
affection.  Her  thoughts  and  imaginings  during  the 
first  stages  of  her  illness  were  recorded  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  in  a  series  of  sonnets,  entitled  "  Thoughts 
during  Sickness  "  In  one  of  these  compositions 
she  speculates  earnestly  and  reverently  upon  the 
direction  of  the  flight  of  the  spirit  when  the  soul 
and  body  shall  part ;  in  others,  again,  she  tenderly 
recurs  to  the  haunts  and  pleasures  of  childhood.  In 
the  intervals  of  these  attacks  Mrs.  Hemans  projected 
and  even  commenced  poems,  but  before  the  winter 
closed  in  her  disease  had  assumed  an  alarming  and 
unequivocal  aspect.  Change  of  air  and  complete 
retirement  were  recommended,  and  v/ith  this  view 


Mrs.  Hemans  removed,  early  in  December,  to  the 
summer  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
which  was  kindly  placed  at  her  disposal.  She  ex- 
perienced a  transient  benefit  from  the  change,  but 
early  in  March  she  was  removed  to  Duijlin  to  be 
nearer  her  physicians.  Within  a  short  period  of 
her  decease  the  dropsical  symptoms  abated  ;  but  they 
were  succeeded  by  hectic  fever  and  delirium,  the  sure 
precursors  of  dissolution.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
1836,  she  closed  her  poetical  career  by  dictating  a 
"  Sabbath  Sonnet,"  which  will  be  read  and  re- 
membered as  long  as  her  name  is  loved  and  che- 
rished. Her  last  moments  are  thus  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Chorley : — 

"From  this  time  she  sank  away  gently  but  steadily, 
still  able  to  derive  pleasure  from  being  occasionally 
read  to,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  May,  still  able 
to  read  for  herself  a  portion  of  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  her  favourite  among  the  evangelists. 
Nearly  the  last  words  she  was  heard  to  utter  were 
on  Saturday,  the  l6th  of  May,  to  ask  her  youngest 
son  then  sitting  by  her  bed-side  what  he  was  readmg- 
When  he  told  her  the  name  of  the  book  she  said, 
'Well,  do  you  like  it?'  After  this  she  fell  into  a 
gentle  sleep,  which  continued,  almost  unbroken  till 
evening,  when  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
her  spirit  passed  away  without  a  sigh  or  a  struggle. 
She  was  buried  in  a  grave  within  St.  Anne's  church, 
Dawson  Street,  close  to  the  house  in  which  she  died  ; 
the  funeral  service  being  performed  over  her  remains 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  archbishop's  chaplain, 
from  whom  she  had  received  the  sacrament  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  March.  There  is  as  yet  no 
monument  erected  to  her,  save  a  tablet  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Asaph,  placed  there  by  her  brothers,  '  in 
memory  of  Felicia  Hemans,  whose  character  is  best 
portrayed  in  her  writings.'  " 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  principal  works.  The  first  published  were 
two  volumes  of  poems,  dated  1808,  and  containing 
some  verses  written  by  her  when  only  nine  years  of 
age.  The  second,  entitled  "  The  Domestic  Afifec- 
tions,"  was  published  in  1812.  Next  were  her  two 
prize  poems,  "  Wallace"  and  "  Dartmoor,"  the  latter 
of  which  received  its  honour  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  the  year  1821.  To  the 
same  period  may  be  referred  "  The  Restoration  of  the 
Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  and  her  "  Dramatic  Scenes." 
In  the  Athenaeum  it  is  observed,  "  These  were  pro- 
bably written  in  the  happiest  period  of  her  life,  when 
her  mind  was  rapidly  developing  itself,  and  its  pro- 
gress was  aided  by  judicious  and  intelligent  counsel- 
lors, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Heber. 
A  favourable  notice  of  one  of  these  poems  will  be 
found  in  Lord  Byron's  letters,  and  the  fame  of  her 
opening  talent  had  reached  Shelly,  who  addressed  a 
very  singular  correspondence  to  her.  With  respect 
to  the  world  in  general  her  name  began  tobe  known  by 
the  publication  of  her  "Welsh  Melodies,"  her  "  Siege 
of  Valencia,"  and  the  scattered  lyrics  which  appeared 
in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  then  under  the 
direction  of  Campbell.  To  the  "  Siege  of  Valencia" 
succeeded  rapidly  her  "  Forest  Sanctuary,"  her  "  Re- 
cords'  of  Woman"  (the  most  successful  of  her  works), 
her  "  Songs  of  the  Atiections"  (containing,  perhaps, 
her  finest  poem,  "The  Spirit's  Return"),  her  "Na- 
tional Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music"  (most  of  which 
have  been  set  to  music  by  her  sister,  and  become 
popular),  and  her  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life ;" 
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besides  which  is  a  volume  of  "Poetical  Remains,"  | 
published  last  year.  Besides  the  works  here  enu- 
merated, we  should  mention  her  tragedy,  "  The  Ves- 
pers of  Palermo,"  which,  though  containing  many 
fine  thoughts  and  magnificent  bursts  of  poetry,  was 
hardly  fitted  for  the  stage  ;  also,  the  songs  which  she 
contributed  to  Colonel  Hodges'  "  Peninsxilar  Melo- 
dies ;"  and  we  cannot  but  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  one  of  her  latest  lyrics,  "  Despondency 
and  Aspiration,"  pubhshedin  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine" for  May  1835. 

To  this  imperfect  sketch  may  be  added  a  passage 
from  Miss  Landon's  beautiful  eulogy  : — "  To  the 
three  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poetry,  viz., 
the  ideal,  the  picturesque,  and  the  harmonious,  a 
fourth  must  be  added — the  moral.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pure,  more  feminine  and  exalted,  than  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  whole :  it  is  the  intuitive 
sense  of  right,  elevated  and  strengthened  into  a  prin- 
ciple. It  is  a  glorious  and  beautiful  memory  to  be- 
queath, but  she  who  left  it  is  little  to  be  en\'ied. 
Open  the  volumes  which  she  has  left,  legacies  from 
many  various  hours,  and  what  a  record  of  wasted 
feelings  and  disappointed  hopes  may  be  traced  in 
their  sad  and  sweet  complainings !  Yet  Mrs.  He- 
mans  was  spared  some  of  the  keenest  mortifications 
of  a  literary  career.  She  knew  nothing  of  it  as  a 
profession  which  has  to  make  its  way  through  po- 
verty, neglect,  and  obstacles ;  she  lived  apart  in  a 
small  affectionate  circle  of  friends.  The  high  road 
of  life,  with  its  crowds  and  contention,  its  heat,  its 
noise,  and  its  dust  that  rests  on  all,  was  for  her,  hap- 
pily, at  a  distance  ;  yet  even  in  such  green  nest  the 
bird  could  not  fold  its  wings  and  sleep  to  its  own 
music.  There  came  the  aspiring,  the  unrest,  the 
aching  sense  of  being  misunderstood,  the  conscious- 
ness that  those  a  thousand  times  inferior  were  yet 
more  beloved." 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
literary  career  without  one  or  two  specimens  of  her 
poetical  and  prose  compositions.  We  subjoin  two 
rather  short  but  admirable  poems,  well  fitted  for 
showing  her  peculiar  beauties. 

THE  PALM-TREE. 

It  waved  not  through  an  eastern  sky, 
Beside  the  fount  of  Araby ; 
It  was  not  fanned  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas, 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

But  fair  the  exiled  Palm-tree  grew 
'Mid  foliatje  of  no  kindred  hue ; 
Through  the  laburnum'*  drooping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould, 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintlj-  sweet, 
Purpled  the  rooss-beds  at  its  feet. 

Strange  looked  it  there  '.—the  willow  stream'd 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleam'd  ; 
The  lime-bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  desert's  tree, 
And  showers  of  snowy  roses  made 
A  lustre  in  its  fau-like  shade. 

There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours — 
Rich  music  tilled  the  garden  bowers  : 
Lamps  that  from  flowing  branches  hung, 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colours  flung, 
And  bright  forms  glanced — a  fairy  show — 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

But  one,  a  lone  one,  'mid  the  throng, 
Seemed  reckless  all  of  dance  and  song  : 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 
Whereon  the  Indiao  sun  had  been. 
Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair — 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree  there. 
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And  slowly,  sadly,  moved  his  plumes. 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms  ; 
He  passed  the  pale  green  olives  by. 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye  ; 
But  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  came. 
Then  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frame ! 

To  him,  to  him,  its  rustling  spoke. 

The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke ! 

It  whispered  of  its  own  bright  isle. 

That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile  ; 

Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 

Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan '. 

His  mother's  cabin-home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  the  bay  ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar. 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  sliore  ; — 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept ; 
He  clasped  his  country's  tree,  and  wept! 

Oh  !  scorn  him  not ! — the  strength  whereby 

The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 

Th'  unconquerable  power  which  fills 

The  freeman  battling  on  his  hills. 

These  have  one  fountain,  deep  and  clear — 

The  same  whence  gushed  that  child-like  tear. 


THE  ENGLISH  BOY. 

Look  from  the  ancient  mountains  down, 

My  noble  English  Boy  ! 
Thy  country's  fields  around  thee  gleam 

In  sun-light  and  in  joy. 

Ages  have  roU'd  since  foeman's  march 

Pass'd  o'er  that  old  firm  sod  : 
For  well  the  land  hath  fealty  held 

To  freedom  and  to  God ! 

Gaze  proudly  on,  my  English  Boy  ! 

And  let  thy  kindlj-  mind 
Drink  in  the  spirit  of  high  thought 

From  every  chainless  wind  ! 

There,  in  the  shadow  of  old  time, 

The  halls  beneath  thee  lie, 
■Which  pour'd  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore 

Our  England's  chivalry. 

How  bravely  and  how  solemnly 

They  stand  'midst  oak  and  yew  ! 
WHience  Cressy's  yeomen  haply  framed 
The  bow,  in  battle  true  ; 

And  round  the  wall  their  good  swords  hang 

Whose  faith  knew  no  alloy,        '■ 
And  shields  of  knighthood,  pure  from  stain — 

Gaze  on,  my  English  Boy  ! 

Gaze  where  the  hamlet's  ivied  church 

Gleams  hy  the  antique  elm. 
Or  where  the  minster  lifts  the  cross 

High  through  the  air's  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  shower'd  their  free  hearts'  blood. 

That  England's  prayer  might  rise 
From  those  grey  fanes  of  youthful  years. 

Unfettered,  to  the  skies. 

Along  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees. 

This  earth's  most  glorious  dust. 
Once  fired  with  valour,  wisdom,  song, 

Is  laid  in  holy  trust. 

Gaze  on — gaze  farther,  farther  yet — 

My  gallant  English  Boyl 
Yonblue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag, 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy! 

Those  waves  in  many  a  fight  have  closed 

Above  her  faithful'dead  ; 
That  red-cross  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  o'er  their  bed. 

They  perished — this  green  turf  to  keep 

By  hostile  tread  unstain'd. 
These  knightly  halls  inviolate. 

Those  churches  uuprofaned. 

And  high  and  clear  their  memory's  light 

Along  our  shores  is  set, 
And  many  an  answering  beacon-fire 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet ! 

Lift  up  thy  heart,  mj-  English  Boy  ! 

And  pray,  like  i/iem  to  stand, 
Should  God  so  summon  tliee,  to  guard 

The  altars  of  the  land. 

Of  Mrs.  Hemans'  light  and  elegant  prose  style, 
we  cannot  take  a  better  example  than  is  furnished  in 
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the  following  description  of  her  visit  to  the  "  Lion  of 

the  North:" — 

"  At  present  I  can  only  talk  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
with  whom  I  have  been  just  taking  a  long  delightful 
walk  through  the  '  Rhymour's  Glen.'  I  came  home 
to  be  sure  in  rather  a  disastrous  state  after  my  adven- 
ture, and  was  greeted  by  my  maid  with  that  most  dis- 
consolate visage  of  hers,  which  invariably  moves  my 
hard  heart  to  laughter;  for  I  had  got  wet  above  my 
ancles  in  the  haunted  burn,  torn  my  gown  in  making 
my  way  through  thickets  of  wild  roses,  stained  my 
gloves  with  wood-strawberries,  and  even — direst  mis- 
fortune of  all! — scratched  my  face  with  a  rowan 
branch.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  Had  I  not  been  walk- 
ing with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  listening  to  tales  of 
elves  and  bogles,  and  brownies,  and  hearing  him 
recite  some  of  the  Spanish  ballads  till  they  stirred 
the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  ?***** 
I  was  rather  agreeably  surprised  by  his  appearance 
after  all  I  had  heard  of  its  homeliness ;  the  predo- 
minant expression  of  countenance  is,  I  think,  a  sort 
of  arch  good  nature,  conveying  a  mingled  expression 
of  penetration  and  benevolence.  ******  I 
have  passed  so  happy  an  hour  in  the  '  Rhymour's 
Glen'  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  that,  following  my  first 
impulse  on  returning,  I  must  communicate  to  you 
the  impression  of  its  pleasant  hours,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  while  they  are  yet  fresh  upon  my  mind 
I  shall  thus  impart  to  you  something  of  my  own  en- 
joyment. Was  it  not  delightful  to  ramble  through 
the  fairy  ground  of  the  hills,  with  the  mighty  master 
himself  for  a  guide,  up  wild  and  rocky  paths,  over 
rude  bridges,  and  along  bright  windings  of  the  little 
haunted  stream,  which  fills  the  whole  ravine  with  its 
voice?  I  wished  for  you  so  often!  There  was  only  an 
old  countryman  with  us,  upon  whom  Sir  Walter  is 
obliged  to  lean  for  support  in  such  wild  walks ;  so 
I  had  his  conversation  for  several  hours  quite  to 
myself,  and  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  deep  and  lovely  scene ;  for  he  told  me  old 
legends,  and  repeated  snatches  of  mountain  ballads, 
and  showed  me  the  spot  where  Thomas  of  Ereildoune 

'  Was  aware  of  a  lady  fair. 
Come  riding  down  tlie  glen,' 

which  lady  was  no  other  than  the  fairy  queen,  who 
bore  him  away  to  her  own  mysterious  land.  We 
talked  too  of  signs  and  omens,  and  strange  sounds 
in  the  wind,  and  all  things  wonderful  and  wild ;  and 
he  described  to  me  some  gloomy  cavern  scenes 
which  he  had  explored  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  mentioned  his  having  heard  the  deep 
foreboding  murmur  of  storms  in  the  air  on  those 
lonely  shores  for  hours  and  hours  before  the  actual 
bursting  of  the  tempest.  We  stopped  in  one  spot 
which  I  particularly  admired ;  the  stream  fell  there 
down  a  steep  bank  into  a  little  rocky  basin  overhung 
with  mountain  ash,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  desired  the 
old  peasant  to  make  a  seat  there,  kindly  saying  to  me, 
'  I  like  to  associate  the  names  of  my  friends,  and 
those  who  interest  me,  with  natural  objects  and  fa- 
vourite scenes,  and  this  shall  be  called  Mrs.  He- 
mans'  seat.'  I3ut  how  I  wish  you  could  have  heard 
him  describe  a  glorious  sight  which  had  been  wit- 
nessed by  a  friend  of  his,  the  crossing  the  Rhine  at 
Ehrenbretstein  by  the  German  army  of  Liberators 
on  their  return  from  victory.  'At  the  first  gleam  of 
the  river,'  he  said,  they  all  burst  forth  into  the  na- 
tional chant,  *Am  Rhein,   am  RheinI'    lliey  were 


two  days  passing  over,  and  the  rocks  and  the  castle 
were  ringing  to  the  song  the  whole  time,  for  each 
band  renewed  it  while  crossing;  and  the  Cossacks 
with  the  clash  and  the  clang,  and  the  roll  of  their 
stormy  war  music,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
scene,  swelled  forth  the  chorus  '  Am  Rhein,  am 
Rhein  !'  I  shall  never  forget  the  words,  nor  the  look, 
nor  the  tone  with  which  he  related  this;  it  came  upon 
me  suddenly  too,  like  that  noble  burst  of  warlike 
melody  from  the  Edinburgh  Castle  rock,  and  I  could 
not  help  answering  it  in  his  own  words — 

'  'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life. 
One  glance  at  this  array.' 

"  I  was  surprised  when  I  returned  to  Chiefswood, 
to  think  that  I  had  been  conversing  so  freely  and 
fearlessly  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  with  a  friend  of 
many  days,  and  this  at  our  first  interview  too !  for 
he  is  only  just  returned  to  Abbotsford,  and  came  to 
call  upon  me  this  morning,  when  the  cordial  greet- 
ing he  gave  me  to  Scotland  made  me  at  once  feel  a 
sunny  influence  in  his  society. 

******* 

Whether  I  shall  return  to  you  all  'brighter  and 
happier,'  as  your  letter  so  kindly  prophesies,  I  know 
not;  but  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  my  re- 
turning more  fitful  and  wilfid  than  ever;  for  here  I 
am,  leading  my  own  free  native  life  of  the  hills 
again;  and  if  I  could  but  bring  some  of  ray  friends,  as 
the  old  ballad  says,  '  near,  near,  near  me,'  I  should 
indeed  enjoy  it ;  but  that  strange  solitary  feeling  which 
I  cannot  chase  away  comes  over  me  too  often  like 
a  dark  sudden  shadow,  bringing  with  it  an  utter  in- 
difference to  all  things  around.  I  lose  it  most  fre- 
quently, however,  in  the  excitement  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  society;  and  with  him  I  am  now  in  constant 
intercourse,  taking  long  walks  over  moor  and  wood- 
land, and  listening  to  song  and  legend  of  other  times, 
until  mymind  quite  forgets  itself,  and  is  carried  wholly 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Slogan  and  the  fiery  cross, 
and  the  wild  gatherings  of  border  chivalry.  I  cannot 
say  enough  of  his  cordial  kindness  to  me ;  it  makes 
me  feel,  when  at  Abbotsford,  as  if  the  stately  rooms 
of  the  proud  ancestral-looking  place  were  old  fa- 
miliar scenes  to  me.  Yesterday  he  made  a  party 
to  show  me  the  'pleasant  banks  of  Yarrow,'  about 
ten  miles  from  hence :  I  went  with  him  in  an  open 
carriage,  and  the  day  was  lovely,  smiling  upon  us 
with  a  real  blue  sunny  sky,  and  we  passed  through 
I  know  not  how  many  storied  spots,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  master-mind  seemed  to  call  up  sudden  pic- 
tures  from  every  knoll  and  cairn  as  we  went  by — so 
vivid  were  his  descriptions  of  the  things  that  had 
been.  The  names  of  some  of  those  scenes  had,  to  be 
sure,  rather  savage  sounds,  such  as  '  Slain  Man's 
Lea,'  '  Dead  Man's  Pool,'  &c.  &c.;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  strange  titles  did  not  throw  a  deeper 
interest  over  woods  and  waters  now  so  brightly 
peaceful.  We  passed  one  meadow  on  which  Sir 
Walter's  grandfather  had  been  killed  in  a  duel ;  '  had 
it  been  a  century  earlier,'  said  he,  '  a  bloody  feud 
would  have  been  transmitted  to  me,  as  Spaniards  be- 
queath a  game  of  chess  to  be  finished  by  their  child- 
ren.' And  I  do  think,  that  had  he  lived  in  those 
earlier  days,  no  man  would  have  more  enjoyed  what 
Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  is  pleased  to  call  *  a  pretty 
quarrel;'  the  whole  expression  of  his  benevolent 
countenance  changes  if  he  has  but  to  speak  of  the 
dirk  or  the  claymore:  you  see  the  spirit  that  would 
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'  say,  amiJst  the  trumpets,  ha!  ha!'  suddenly  flash- 
ing from  his  grey  eyes,  and  sometimes  in  repeating 
a  verse  of  warUke  minstrelsy  he  will  spring  up  as 
if  he  sought  the  sound  of  a  distant  gathering  cry. 
But  I  am  forgetting  beautiful  Yarrow,  along  the 
banks  of  which  we  walked  through  the  duke  of 
Buccleuch's  grounds,  under  old  rich  patrician  trees  ; 
and  at  every  turn  of  our  path  the  mountain  stream 
seemed  to  assume  a  new  character,  sometimes  lying 
under  steep  banks  in  dark  transparence,  sometinoies 

'  Crested  with  tawny  foam, 
Like  the  mane  of  cliestnut  steed.' 

And  there  was  Sir  Walter  beside  me,  repeating 
with  a  tone  of  feeling  as  deep  as  if  then  only  first 
wakened — 

'  They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 
They  sought  him  far  with  wail  and  sorrow; 
[There  was  nothing  seen  but  the  coming  night. 
And  notliing  heard  but  the  roar  of  Yarrow.' 

It  was  all  like  a  dream.  Do  you  remember  AVords- 
worth's  beautiful  jmem,  'Yarrow  Visited?'  I  was 
ready  to  exclaim,  in  its  opening  words — 'And  is  this 
Yarrow?'  There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  deep 
and  often  solemn  loveliness  of  the  scenery :  no  rose- 
coloured  spencers  such  as  persecuted  the  unhappy 
Count  Forbin  amidst  the  pyramids — Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  Mrs.  Lockhart,  and  the  boys,  who  followed  us, 
were  our  whole  party ;  and  the  sight  of  shepherds, 
real,  not  Arcadian  shepherds,  sleeping  under  their 
plaids  to  shelter  them  from  the  noon-day  heat,  carried 
me  at  once  into  the  heart  of  a  pastoral  and  mountain 
country.  We  visited  Newark  Tower,  where,  amongst 
other  objects  that  awakened  many  thoughts,  I  found 
the  name  of  Mungo  Park  (who  was  a  native  of 
the  Yarrow  Vale),  which  he  had  inscribed  himself, 
shortly  before  leaving  his  own  bright  river  never  to 
return.  We  came  back  to  Abbotsford,  where  we 
were  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  day,  partly  along 
the  Ettrick,  and  partly  through  the  Tweed ;  on  the 
way  we  were  talking  of  trees,  in  his  love  for  which 
Sir  Walter  is  a  perfect  Evelyn.  I  mentioned  to  him 
what  I  once  spoke  of  to  you,  the  different  sounds 
they  give  forth  to  the  wind,  which  he  had  observed, 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  an  union  of 
music  and  poetry,  varying  in  measure  and  expres- 
sion, might  in  some  degree  imitate  or  represent  those 
'voices  of  the  trees ;'  and  he  described  to  me  some 
Highland  music  of  a  similar  imitative  character, 
called  the  *  notes  of  the  sea-birds' — barbaric  notes 
truly  they  must  be ! — In  the  evening  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  music :  he  is  particularly  fond  of  national 
airs,  and  I  played  him  many,  for  which  I  wish  you 
had  heard  how  kindly  and  gracefully  he  thanked  me. 
But,  O !  the  bright  swords !  I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you  how  I  sat,  like  Minna  in  the  "Pirate"  (though 
she  stood  or  moved,  I  believe),  the  very  '  queen  of 
swords.'  I  have  the  strongest  love  for  the  flash  of 
glittering  steel — and  Sir  Walter  brought  out  I  know 
not  how  many  gallant  blades  to  show  me  :  one  which 
had  fought  at  Killicrankie,  and  one  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  young  Prince  Henry,  James  the  First's 
son,  and  one  which  looked  of  as  noble  race  and 
temper  as  that  with  which  Coeur  de  Lion  severed  the 
block  of  steel  in  Saladin's  tent." 

We  subjoin  the  autograph  of  this  highly  distin- 
guished female  writer. 
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HEMSTERHIS,  TIBERIUS. 

HEMMLING,  HANS,  an  eminent 'painter,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  born  in  Flanders, 
and  to  have  been  carried,  as  a  poor  sick  soldier,  into 
St.  John's  hospital  at  Bruges,  where,  on  his  recovery, 
his  extraordinary  genius  for  painting  disclosed  itself. 
According  to  later  researches  he  was  probably  born 
at  Constance,  and  went  to  the  Netherlands  in  order 
to  study  the  art  of  painting  in  the  school  of  Eyck. 
Of  his  works  which  have  remained  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  above-mentioned  hospital  possesses  the 
best. 

HEMSKERCK,  EGBERT,  a  celebrated  Flem- 
ish painter,  of  whom,  though  so  universally 
known,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  precise 
time  in  which  he  flourished  or  the  school  in  which 
he  was  taught.  Though  the  taste  of  his  composi- 
tions is  but  low,  yet  it  ought  to  be  considered 
that  he  took  his  subjects  from  nature ;  from  persons 
in  the  humblest  occupations,  whose  dress,  actions, 
and  manners,  could  not  furnish  the  imagination  with 
any  ideas  of  elegance ;  and  to  express  their  passions 
and  undisguised  humours,  seems  to  have  been  the 
height  of  his  ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  merry- 
meetings,  gaming-houses  and  inns,  he  acquired  a 
surprising  power  of  connecting  humorous  circum- 
stances. He  designed  and  drew  correctly,  and  his 
pictures  have  a  strong  effect  from  his  accurate  ma- 
nagement of  the  chiaro  obscuro.  Some  of  his  pic- 
tures have  suffered  from  unskilful  cleaners,  and  many 
which  are  sold  as  his  reflect  discredit  on  his  talent ; 
but  his  genuine  works,  well  preserved,  have  a  clear- 
ness and  force  equal  to  any  of  the  Flemish  artists. 

HEMSKERCK,  EGBERT,  called  the  younger 
Hemskerck,  was  the  disciple  of  Peter  Grebber,  but 
imitated  the  manner  of  Brouwer  and  of  the  elder 
Hemskerck.  He  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  164.5,  but 
settled  at  London,  where  for  a  long  period  of  time 
his  works  were  held  in  high  estimation  though  they 
are  now  much  sunk  in  their  value.  He  delighted  in 
composing  uncommon  and  fanciful  subjects,  such  as 
the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  nocturnal  intercourses 
of  witches  and  spectres,  enchantments,  &c.,  which  he 
executed  with  a  free  pencil  and  a  spirited  touch.  It 
was  customary  with  him  to  introduce  his  own  por- 
trait among  the  works  he  designed.  He  died  in  1704. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  TIBERIUS,  a  Dutch  philolo- 
gist, celebrated  for  the  new  philological  school  which 
he  founded,  who  was  born  at  Groningen  in  1685. 
His  father  was  a  learned  and  respectable  physician 
in  Groningen,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  in- 
struction, and  as  early  as  his  fourteenth  year  he 
entered  the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he 
studied  particularly  mathematics.  Some  years  after- 
wards he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrange  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
the  university.  He  was  not  twenty  years  old  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy at  Amsterdam,  where  he  first  entered  into 
the  philological  career.  He  now  undertook  an  edi- 
tion of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicographer,  and  was 
thus  led  into  a  correspondence  with  the  great  Bentley, 
whose  overpowering,  though  friendly  criticism,  for 
a  short  time  discouraged  the  young  man;  but  he 
soon  applied  himself  more  zealously  to  the  study  of 
all  the  Greek  authors  in  chronological  order,  and 
with  such  success  that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  profound  Hellenist  of  the  age.  He 
was,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  words,  a  grammarian  and 
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critic  at  the  same  time,  and  [he  united  to  this  the 
most  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  matters  con- 
nected in  any  manner  with  his  studies.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  on  the  basis  of  analogy,  for  which 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Salmasius  had  prepared  the  way. 
By  this  analogical  method  new  light  was  shed  on 
the  origin  and  signification  of  words ;  the  relation  of 
single  words  to  similar  ones  was  pointed  out,  as  well 
as  their  relation  to  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
frequently  traced  back  to  the  yEolian  dialect.  Hem- 
sterhuis  was  not  less  familiar  with  Latin,  although 
his  style  in  that  language  wants  the  easy  grace  which 
we  find  in  Ruhnken.  His  principal  works  are  the  above- 
mentioned  edition  of  the  "Onomasticon"  of  Julius 
Pollux,  "Select  Dialogues"ofLucian,  and  the  "Plutus" 
of  Aristophanes.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  number 
of  excellent  annotations  and  emendations  to  different 
authors,  and  several  academical  discourses.  He  was 
remarkable  for  mildness  and  modesty  of  character 
and  was  entirely  exempt  from  the  severe  and  dogma- 
tical tone  of  many  of  the  Dutch  philologists.  His 
grateful  pupil  and  friend,  Ruhnken,  in  the  classical 
memoir  which  he  has  consecrated  to  his  memory, 
gives  some  fine  traits  of  his  character.  He  died  in 
1756  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  history. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  FRANCIS.— This  learned  in- 
dividual was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Hemsterhuis.  To 
the  classical  learning  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  added  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  particular 
that  of  Socrates,  which  speaks  in  all  his  productions. 
Hence  his  predilection  for  the  animated  form  of  the 
dialogue  in  preference  to  a  systematic  method. 
The  system  of  Locke  was  the  foundation  of  his 
philosophy,  but  was  extended  by  him  with  great 
acuteness,  interwoven  with  observations  of  his  own, 
and  exhibited  in  a  manner  full  of  life  and  taste.  In 
the  society  of  the  princess  Gallitzin,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  several  of  his  writings,  under  the  name  of 
Diotima  and  of  the  count  of  Furstenberg,  he  made 
a  journey  through  Germany,  in  which  he  collected  a 
rich  treasure  of  observations  on  the  fine  arts,  which 
he  communicated  to  his  friend  and  colleague  Smeth, 
in  a  letter  originally  written  in  Dutch,  and  translated 
into  French.  His  philosophical  views  he  has  ex- 
pressed in  particular,  in  the  dialogue  "  Sophyle  ou  de 
la  Philosophie."  Another  class  of  his  Avritings  refers 
chiefly  to  the  philosophy  of  the  arts  and  to  archae- 
ology ;  among  which,  the  "  Lettre  sur  la  Sculpture,"  in 
which  he  treats  on  the  objects  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in 
particular  of  sculpture,  and  on  their  different  periods. 
The  dialogue  "  Aristee  ou  de  la  Divinite"  is  devoted 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  well  as  the  celebrated 
"  Lettre  de  Dioclfes  a  Diotime  sur  I'Atheisme."  His 
other  writings  are,  a  dialogue,  "Alexis,  ou  de  I'Age 
d'Or"  (on  the  Golden  Age),  and  the  masterly  "  De- 
scription Philosophique  du  Caractere  du  feu  M.  Fr. 
Fagel."  All  these  writings  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Jansen,  first  in  1792,  and  in  a  second 
edition  in  I8O9.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  private 
life  we  know  nothing  more  particular  than  that  he 
was  bom  in  1720,  that  he  resided  first  at  Leyden, 
then  at  the  Hague,  as  a  private  individual,  that  he 
occupied  for  some  time  the  post  of  first  clerk  in  the 
oflBce  of  the  secretary  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  drawing  academy  at 
Amsterdam.     He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1790. 

HENAULT,  CHARLES  JOHN  FRANCIS,  an 
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eminent  French  historian  and  writer  on  polite  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer-general,  and  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1685.  He  first  adopted  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  and  entered  among  the  fathers  of 
the  oratory  ;  but  he  quitted  that  society  for  the  long 
robe,  and  obtained  the  posts  of  president  of  the 
chamber  of  inquests,  and  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  the  queen's  household.  He  produced  a 
poem,  which  in  1707  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
French  academy,  and  in  1713  his  tragedy  of  "Corne- 
lia" was  brought  on  the  stage,  where,  however,  it  was 
not  well  received.  In  1723  he  was  admitted  into  the 
French  academy  ;  and  he  also  became  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  and  of 
other  literary  associations.  He  was  ultimately  con- 
nected with  madame  du  Deffand,  and  from  his  rank, 
as  well  as  his  talents,  he  held  a  distinguished  station 
among  the  Parisian  literati.  His  "  Abrege  Chrono- 
logique  de  I'Histoire  de  France,"  exhibiting  a  tabular 
view  of  French  history,  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  been  repeatedly  imitated.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  comedies,  poems, 
academical  discourses,  &c.     He  died  in  1770. 

HENGIST. — This  celebrated  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kent  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  brother  Horsa, 
v,-ere  renowned  among  the  Saxons  for  their  bodily 
strength  and  the  antiquity  of  their  family.  In 
449  the  Britons  sued  for  aid  from  the  Saxons 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.  The 
Saxons  had  long  been  desirous  of  invading  our 
island,  and  therefore  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa 
they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  attacked 
the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  and  defeated  them  near 
Stamford.  The  victory  obtained  with  so  much  fa- 
cihty  convinced  them  that  they  could  easily  subdue 
a  people  who  were  unable  to  resist  so  feeble  an  enemy. 
They  sent  intelligence  to  Saxony  of  the  fertility  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  represented  as  both  easy 
and  certain  the  subjection  of  a  people  who  had  so 
long  forgotten  the  use  of  arms,  and  who  were  divided 
among  themselves.  As  soon  as  they  had  received 
reinforcements  from  home,  they  sought  occasion  for 
a  quarrel,  under  the  pretext  that  their  subsidies  were 
ill  paid  and  their  supplies  withheld  ;  and  ceasina  to 
dissemble  any  longer,  they  united  with  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  attacked  the  Britons.  The  latter  had  taken 
up  arms,  deposed  their  king,  Vortigern,  who  had 
become  odious  by  his  vices  and  by  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences of  his  policy,  and  placed  his  son  Vortimer 
upon  the  throne.  The  war  was  now  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  fury.  The  Anglo-Saxons  penetrated  to 
the  interior  of  the  country,  laying  waste  all  before 
them  and  practising  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 
The  Britons  were  forced  to  flee  or  submit'to  the  yoke 
of  the  victors.  Some  fled  to  Armorica  or  Haute- 
Bretagne,  to  which  they  gave  their  name.  Hengist, 
who  had  lost  his  brother  in  the  battle  near  Eglesford 
(now  Aylsford),  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  which 
embraces  the  present  counties  of  Kent,  Middlesex 
Essex,  and  part  of  Surrey.  He  established  his  resil 
dence  in  Canterbury,  and  died  about  the  year  488 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  A  brother  and 
a  nephew,  whom  he  had  called  over  to  England 
settled  in  Northumberland.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  chiefs,  who  founded  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy. ^ 

HENKE,  HENRY  PHILIP  CONRAD,  a  learned 
prolessor  of  theology  at  Helmstadt,  who  was  born 
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in  1752  at  Hehlen.  He  applied  himself  particularly 
to  philology.  His  favourite  author  was  Quintilian, 
with  a  translation  of  whom  he  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer. Henke  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Latin 
Journal,"  then  published  under  the  direction  of  Schi- 
rac,  professor  in  Helmstadt,  and  received  his  degrees 
in  the  philosophical  faculty.  In  1778  he  received 
the  place  of  a  professor  extraordinary  of  theology  at 
Helmstadt.  His  literary  reputation  was  founded 
on  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  17S8,  and  which  passed  through 
several  new  editions  before  it  was  completed  by  Va- 
ter.  Henke  was  an  enemy  of  that  dogmatical  the- 
ology which  imposes  constraints  on  opinion  and 
discourages  free  investigation ;  indeed  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  Protestant  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  His  work  on  dogmatics  is  •written  in 
classical  Latin,  and  is  another  proof  of  his  learning 
in  the  history  of  theology.     He  died  in  May  1S09. 

HENLEY,  JOHN,  an  English  clergyman,  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  talents,  but  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
commonly  known  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury by  the  title  of  Orator  Henley.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  After 
having  conducted  a  free  school,  and  held  a  curacy, 
he  grew  tired  of  his  secluded  situation,  and  went  to 
London  in  search  of  an  ampler  field  for  his  abihties. 
He  was  first  engaged  as  a  preacher  at  an  episcopal 
chapel,  but,  dissatisfied  with  his  prospects  of  church 
jDreferment,  he  resigned  his  appointments  and  com- 
menced public  orator.  Having  opened  a  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newport  market,  he  gave  lec- 
tures on  theological  topics  on  Sundays,  and  other 
subjects  on  Wednesdays,  every  week.  No\-elty  pro- 
cured him  a  multitude  of  hearers,  but  he  was  too 
imprudent  to  gain  any  permanent  advantage  from 
his  project.  After  having  served  as  a  butt  for  the 
satirical  wits,  poets,  and  painters  of  his  time,  he  re- 
moved his  oratory  to  Clare  Market,  and  sunk  into 
comparative  obscurity  and  contempt,  previously  to 
his  death  in  1756. 

HENLEY,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  divine  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  America,  and  in  1805  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  East  India  College  at  Hertford.  He  died 
in  1813,  having  published  many  works  on  controver- 
sial subjects,  of  which  the  principal  is  a  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Controverted  Passages  in  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Jude."  Mr.  Henley  was  a  good  classical  scholar. 

HENNIKER,  SIR  FREDERICK,  an  English 
traveller,  who  was  born  in  1793.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  early  exhibited  a  desire  to  explore 
distant  lands.  His  "  Notes  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt, 
Jerusalem,  and  Turkey,"  is  an  interesting  work.  Sir 
Frederick  Henniker  died  in  1325. 

HENRY,  the  name  of  several  emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  kings  of  England  and  France,  of  which 
our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  take  the  most  cele- 
brated.— Henry  IV.,  emperorof  Germany,  styled  the 
Great,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  Pope 
Gregory  II.,  whom  at  one  time  he  deposed  for  having 
presumed  to  judge  his  sovereign;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  effects  of  the  papal  amathemas,  he  had 
the  weakness  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating  per- 
sonal sohcitations  and  penances  to  obtain  absolution ; 
which  impolitic  measure  increased  the  power  of  the 
pope  and  alienated  the  affections  of  liis  subjects  : 
thus  circumstanced,  he  re-assumed  the  hero,  but  too 


late  ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre-' 
gory,  deposed  him,  and  set  up  another  pope.  Gre- 
gory died  soon  after,  but  Urban  II.  and  Pascal  II. 
successively  excited  his  ambitious  sons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  against  him,  and  the  latter  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1106 ; 
and  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  arrest  his  father,  and 
to  deprive  him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  such  extremities,  after  having  fought 
more  than  sixty  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  em- 
pire, that  he  is  said  to  have  solicited  the  bishop  of 
Spire  to  grant  him  an  under-chanter's  place  in  his 
cathedral,  but  was  refused.  He  died  the  same  year 
at  Liege,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  a  martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  mistresses. 

HENRY  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  was 
born  in  1553,  and  was  the  son  of  Anthony  de  Bour- 
bon, chief  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon  (so  called  from 
a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  estate).  His  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  d'Albert,  king  of  Navarre,  was  a 
woman  of  a  masculine  genius,  and  a  zealoiis  Pro- 
testant. Foreseeing  that  her  party  would  want  a  pro- 
tector, she  undertook  the  care  of  the  education  of  the 
young  prince :  his  diet  was  coarse,  his  clothes  plain, 
he  always  went  bare-headed,  and  he  was  accustomed 
to  climb  the  rocks  and  neighbouring  mountains, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age  he  was  declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Protestants  at  Rochelle.  The  peace 
of  St.  Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Protestant  interest  to  court;  and  in  1572 
Henry  was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to 
Charles  IX.  king  of  France.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicings  for  these  nuptials  that  the  massacre  of 
Paris  took  place,  and  Henry  was  reduced  by  this  to 
the  alternative  of  changing  his  religion  or  being  put 
to  death.  He  chose  the  former,  and  was  detained  a 
prisoner  of  state  for  three  years.  In  1587  he  made  j 
his  escape,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  j 
party,  exposing  himself  to  all  the  risks  and  fatigues  ■ 
of  a  religious  war,  often  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  the  common 
soldier  ;  but  he  gained  a  victory  this  year  at  Court- 
ras,  which  established  his  reputation  in  arms  and 
endeared  him  to  the  Protestants.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext  for  one 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  reject  him, 
and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge  him.  A 
phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  set  up  against 
him,  but  his  most  formidable  rival  was  the  duke  de 
Mayenne.  However  Henry,  with  few  friends,  fewer 
important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  small  army, 
supplied  every  want  by  his  activity  and  valour.  He 
gained  several  victories  over  the  duke,  particularly 
that  of  Ivri  in  1590,  memorable  for  his  heroic  ad- 
monition to  his  soldiers  :  "  If  you  love  your  ensigns 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  glory."  Paris  held  out 
against  him  notwithstanding  his  success.  He  took 
all  the  suburbs  in  one  day,  and  might  have  reduced 
the  city  by  famine  if  he  had  not  humanely  suffered 
his  own  army  to  relieve  the  besieged ;  yet  the  bigot- 
ted  priesthood  turned  soldiers,  and  daily  made  mili- 
tary reviews  and  processions,  the  sword  in  one  hand 
and  the  ci-ucifix  in  the  other,  on  which  they  made 
the  citizens  swear  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to 
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admit  Henry.  Tl;e  duke  of  Mayenne,  finding  that 
neither  Spain  nor  the  league  would  ever  grant  him 
the  crown  of  France,  determined  to  assist  in  giving 
it  to  the  lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  states  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties,  which 
ended  in  Henry's  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion at  St.  Dennis,  and  his  consecration  at  Chartres 
in  1593.  The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates 
to  him.  In  1 596  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  pardoned, 
and  in  1598  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry 
now  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  throne  by  his  en- 
couragement of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  manu- 
factures, and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  learning.  But 
though  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  calmed 
the  leaven  was  not  destroyed ;  scarce  a  year  passed 
without  some  attempt  being  made  on  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  at  last  the  monster  Ravaillac  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on 
the  14th  of  Ma}',  1610,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

The  principal  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Paris  is  represented  beneath. 


HENRY  IV.,  king  of  England  — Tliis  monarch 
was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  line  of  Lancaster.  He 
was  born  in  1367,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  by 


the  deposition  of  Richard.     Henry  may  be  said  to 
have  been  created  king  by  the  voice  of  a  few  turbu- 
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lent  nobles,  who  very  soon  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  drive  him  from  the  throne.  In  1400  a  plot  was 
discovered  which  had  nearly  proved  successful,  and 
the  disaffected  under  Owen  Glendower  long  proved 
a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  sovereign.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland  also  received  repeated  causes  of 
offence  from  Henry,  and  it  was  not  till  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  in  1403  that  the  kingdom  obtained  a 
temporary  quiet. 

A  new  insurrection,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham and  the  archbishop  of  York,  broke  out  in  1405, 
which  was  suppressed  by  Prince  John,  and  the  eccle- 
siastic suffered  capital  punishment,  being  the  first 
instance  of  the  kind  that  had  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try. Soon  after  this  the  king  captured  James,  the 
son  and  heir  to  Robert  king  of  Scotland,  and  so  dis- 
tinguished a  prisoner  ensured  the  terms  of  a  lasting 
peace.  Henry  died  in  the  metropohs  'while  making 
arrangements  for  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  after  a  reign 
of  thirteen  years.  The  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the 
people  were  materially  benefitted  by  the  laws  and 
acts  of  this  sovereign,  as  he  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  their  aid  agamst  the  assumptions  of  the  barons 
and  higher  nobility. 

HENRY  VIII.,  king  of  England,  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Elizabeth  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Greenwich  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1491,  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  Prince  Arthur's  widow,  the  pope  having 
granted  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  Henry  VIII. 
acceded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
22nd  of  April,  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
was  solemnized  about  two  months  after.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  entirely  to  his  ministers,  and  spent  his 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
expensive  amusements.  We  are  told  that  he  was  so 
extravagant  in  his  pleasures,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  entirely  dissipated  1,800,000Z.  which  his 
father  left  him ;  however,  he  was  not  so  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  pleasure  but  he  found  leisure  to  sacrifice  to 
the  resentment  of  the  people  two  of  his  father's 
ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley.  A  house  in  London, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  these,  was  in 
1510  given  to  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  was  now  the 
king's  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began  to 
rise  in  Henry's  favour.  In  15' 3  he  became  prime 
minister,  and  from  that  moment  governed  the  king 
and  kingdom  with  absolute  power.  In  this  year 
Henry  declared  war  against  France,  gained  the  battle 
of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of  Terouenne  and 
Tournay  ;  but  before  he  embarked  his  troops  he  be- 
headed the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  the  Tower.  In  1521  he  sacrificed  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  to  the  resentment  of  his  prime  mi- 
nister, Wolsey,  and  the  same  year  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Henry  in  the  year  1527  resolved  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce from  his  queen,  but  after  many  fruitless  sohcit- 
ations,  finding  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  pope  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  he  espoused  Anne 
BoiejTi  in  the  year  1531.  During  this  interval  his 
favourite  Wolsey  was  disgi-aced,  and  died ;  and  in 
1535  he  put  to  death  Sir  ITiomas  More,  Fisher,  and 
others,  for  denying  his  supremacy,  and  suppressed 
all  the  lesser  monasteries.  His  majesty,  having  now 
possessed  his  second  queen  about  five  years,  fell  in . 
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Surrey.     The  earl  was  beheaded  on  the   19th  of 


love  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour.  Anne  Boleyn  was 
accused  of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with 
three  other  persons,  and  the  unfortunate  queen  was 
in  consequence  condemned  to  death,  and  she  was 
beheaded  on  the  19th  of  May,  1536.  Henry  marded 
Jane  Seymour  the  day  following.  In  1537  he  put 
to  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of  Kildare  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  Irish,  of  whose  disloyalty 
he  had  some  apprehensions ;  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing he  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  persons  of  distinction,  for  the  sole  crime  of 
corresponding  with  Cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  1539 
he  suppressed  all  the  monasteries  in  England,  'and 
seized  their  revenues  for  his  own  use.  The  queen 
having  died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the 
princess  Anne  of  Cleves  ;  but  disliking  her  person, 
immediately  determined  to  be  divorced,  and  his  obse- 
quious parliament  and  convocation  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  marriage  void  for  reasons  too  ridiculous 
to  be  recited  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  Henry  was  so 
incensed  with  his  minister  and  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negotiating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himself 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.  A  few  days  after 
Cromwell's  death  several  persons  were  burnt  for  deny- 
ing the  king's  supremacy  and  other  articles  of  heresy. 


His  majesty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himself  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How- 
ard, niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  de- 
clared queen  in  August  1540,  but  they  had  been 
privately  married  some  time  before.  Henry,  it 
seems,  was  so  entirely  satisfied  with  this  lady,  that 
he  daily  blessed  God  for  his  present  felicity ;  but  that 
felicity  was  of  short  duration.  He  had  not  been  mar- 
ried a  twelvemonth  before  the  queen  was  accused  of 
a  want  of  chastity  both  before  and  after  her  marriage  : 
she  admitted  a  part  of  the  charge,  and  was  be- 
heeded  in  1542.  In  1543  he  married  his  sixth 
wife,  the  lady  Catharine  Parr,  the  widow  of  John 
Nevil  Lord  Latimer,  and  lived  to  the  year  1547  with- 
out committing  any  more  flagrant  enormities ;  but 
finding  his  end  approaching,  he  made  his  will,  and 
that  the  last  scene  of  his  life  might  resemble  the 
rest,  he  determined  to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  mur- 
der of  two  of  his  best  friends  and  most  faithful  sub- 
jects, the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  son  the  earl  of 


January,  and  the  duke  was  ordered  for  execution  on 
the  29th,  but  fortunately  escaped  by  the  king's  death 
on  the  28th.  They  were  condemned  without  the 
shadow  of  a  crime ;  but  Henry's  pohtical  reason  for 
putting  them  to  death  was,  his  apprehension  that  if 
they  were  suffered  to  survive  him  they  would  coun- 
teract some  of  his  regulations  in  religion  and  might 
be  troublesome  to  his  son.  Henry  died  on  the  28th 
of  January  1 547,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  at  Windsor. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  is  obvious  from  the 
facts  above  related,  but  historians  have  differed  con- 
siderably in  opinion  respecting  him.  Lord  Her- 
bert palliates  his  crimes,  and  exaggerates  what  he 
calls  his  "virtues."  Bishop  Burnet  says,  "he  was 
rather  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great  than  the 
good  princes."  He  afterwards  acknowledges  that 
"  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  ill  princes  ;"  but 
adds,  "  I  cannot  rank  him  with  the  worst."  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  infinitely  more  justice,  says, 
"If  all  the  pictures  and  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince 
were  lost  to  the  world,  they  might  again  be  painted 
to  the  life  out  of  the  history  of  this  king." 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON,  an  English  his- 
torian of  the  twelfth  century,  was  canon  of  Lincoln, 
and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He 
wrote  several  historical  works,  among  which  we  may 
particularly  enumerate  a  History  of  England,  which 
ends  with  the  year  1 154,  a  continuation  of  that  of  Bede, 
and  "  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Kings  of  England." 
HENRY,  THE  MINSTREL,  commonly  called 
Blind  Harry,  an  ancient  Scottish  author,  distin- 
guished by  no  particular  surname,  but  well  known 
as  the  composer  of  an  historical  poem  describing 
the  achievements  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  in  which 
this  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  as  the 
two  authors  who  mention  him  speak  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. Dempster,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  says  that  he  lived  in  the  year 
1361  ;  but  Major,  who  was  borninthe  year  1446,  says 
ttha  he  composed  this  book  during  the  time  of  his  in- 
fancy, whichjwe  must  therefore  suppose  to  have  been  a 
few  years  subsequent  to  1446,  for  if  it  had  been  com- 
posed that  very  year  the  circumstance  would  probably 
have  been  mentioned.  As  little  can  we  suppose  from 
Dempster's  words  that  Henry  was  born  in  1361, 
for  though  he  says  that  he  lived  in  that  year  we 
must  naturally  imagine  rather  that  he  was  then  come 
to  the  years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  dissertation  on  his  life,  pre- 
fixed to  the  new  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to 
reconcile  matters  in  the  following  manner :  "  It  is 
not  indeed  impossible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or 
about  the  year  1361.  In  the  time  of  Major's  infancy 
he  might  be  about  eighty-three  years  of  age.  In  that 
case,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  work  of  his 
old  age  to  collect  and  put  in  order  the  detached 
pieces  of  his  '  History  of  Wallace,'  which  he  had  pro- 
bably composed  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  incidents  were  said  to  have  happened." 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family  from  which 
Henry  was  descended,  though  from  his  writings 
we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  had  received  a 
liberal  education.  In  them  he  shows  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  knowledge  of  divinity,  classical 
history,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  of  the  languages. 
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From  what  Major  says  further  of  him  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  his  profession  must  have  been  that  of  a 
traveUing  bard,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  skilled  in  music,  or  had  no  other  profession  than 
that  just  mentioned.  His  being  blind  from  his  birth, 
indeed,  makes  this  not  improbable  ;  though  even  this 
circumstance  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
of  his  being  a  religious  mendicant. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  histories, 
Major  informs  us  only  that  he  "  does  not  believe 
every  thing  that  he  finds  in  such  writings ;"  but 
from  other  testimonies  it  appears  that  he  consulted 
the  very  best  authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be 
had.  Though,  according  to  the  most  early  account 
of  Henry,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  fifty-six 
years  after  the  death  of  Wallace  that  Henry  was  born, 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  consulted  with  several  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  that  hero  while  he  achieved  his  most  celebrated 
exploits,  and  who  were  still  capable  of  ascertaining 
the  veracity  of  what  he  published.  The  principal  of 
these  were  Wallace  of  Craigie  and  Liddel  of  that  Ilk, 
who,  he  says,  persuaded  hira  to  omit  in  his  history 
a  circumstance  which  he  ought  to  have  inserted. 
Besides  these,  he  consulted  with  the  principal  people 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  utterly  disclaims  the  idea  of 
having  adhered  entirely  to  any  unwritten  tradition, 
or  having  been  promised  any  reward  for  what  he 
wrote. 

The  descriptive  parts  of  Henry's  poem  are  evi- 
dently deficient,  and  the  allusions  taken  principally 
from  the  way  in  which  nature  affects  those  senses  of 
which  he  was  possessed.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
month  of  March,  he  calls  it  the  month  of  right  di- 
gestion from  the  supposed  fermentation  then  begun 
in  the  earth.  Of  April  he  says  that  the  earth  is  then 
able,  or  has  obtained  a  power  of  producing  its  dif- 
ferent vegetables ;  and  of  this  productive  power  he 
appears  to  have  been  more  sensible  than  of  the  effects 
which  commonly  strike  us  most  sensibly.  "  By  the 
working  of  nature,"  he  says,  "  the  fields  are  again 
clothed  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy  weed 
of  green.  May  brings  along  with  it  great  celestial 
gladness.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the  ten- 
der green;"  and  in  another  place  he  describes  the 
deityof  some  river,  whom  he  calls  Nymphaeus,  "budd- 
ing his  bower  with  oil  and  balm,  fulfilled  of  sweet 
odour." 

HENRY,  PHILIP,  a  learned  nonconformist  minis- 
ter, who  was  born  at  Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  Westminster  school  at  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  became  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Busby,  and  was 
employed  by  him,  with  some  others,  in  collecting  ma- 
terials for  the  Greek  Grammar  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished. From  thence  he  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where,  having  obtained  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Judge 
Puleston  as  a  tutor  to  his  sons  and  to  preach  at 
Worthenbury.  When  the  king  and  episcopacy  were 
restored  he  refused  to  conform,  was  ejected,  and 
retired  with  his  family  to  Broad  Oak  Here,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
relieving  the  poor,  employing  the  industrious,  in- 
structing the  ignorant,  and  exercising  every  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good.  His  moderation  in  his  non- 
conformity was  eminent  and  exemplary;  and  upon 
all  occasions  he  bore  testimony  against  uncharitable 
and  schismatical  separation.  He  thought  it  lawful 
to  join  in  the  common  prayer  in  public  assemblies ; 
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which,  during  the  time  of  his  restraint,  he  commonly 
attended  with  his  family  mth  reverence  and  devo- 
tion. 

HENRY,  MATTHEW,  a  distinguished  dissenting 
minister,  who  was  born  in  l6G2.  He  was  educated 
at  an  academy  near  Islington,  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  In 
16S6  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  and  had  a 
small  congregation  at  Chester,  where  he  remained 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  died  at  Nantwich  in  1714. 
The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  enume- 
ration of  his  principal  works.  In  1689  appeared  "  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Schism,"  "  Tlie 
Life  of  Mr.  Philip  Henry"  in  I696,  "A  Scripture 
Catechism"  in  1702,  "Family  Hymns"  in  1702, 
"The  Communicant's  Companion"  in  1704,  "  Four 
Discourses  against  Vice  and  Immorality"  in  1705, 
and  lastly,  his  great  work  on  the  Bible,  of  which  edi- 
tions continue  still  to  be  multiplied.  Mr.  Henry 
however  had  not  completed  the  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  the  last  volume,  from  Romans  to 
Revelations,  was  written,  with  some  assistance 
from  his  MSS.,  by  several  distinguished  dissenting 
clergymen. 

HENRY,  ROBERT,  this  distinguished  historian 
was  born  at  Muirtown,  Scotland,  in  1718.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  of  Annan.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March,  1746,  and  was  the 
first  licentiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Annan  after  its 
erection  into  a  separate  presbytery.  Soon  after  he 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  presbyterian 
dissenters  at  Carlisle,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
November  1748.  In  this  station  he  remained  twelve 
years,  and  in  1760  became  pastor  of  a  congregation 
in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  In  1768  he  was  removed 
from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  minister  of  the  church  of  the  New 
Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till  November  1776.  He 
then  became  colleague-minister  in  the  old  church, 
and  in  that  station  remained  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  November  1790.  The  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Henry's  "  History  of  Eng- 
land" still  remains  a  popular  work ;  indeed  it  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  published. 

HEPBURN,  JAMES.— Thi;  learned  scholar  was 
born  at  Hamstocks  in  Scotland  in  1573.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  then  travelled  through 
Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  and  most  other  countries  of 
the  east,  devoting  his  attention  principally  to  the 
study  of  their  languages  ;  on  his  return  he  entered 
into  a  convent  of  Minims  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avignon,  which  he  exchanged  after  some  time  for 
the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Rome,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  order.  His  fame  as  a  linguist  hav- 
ing reached  the  ears  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  he  appointed 
him  librarian  of  oriental  books  and  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican,  in  v/hich  office  he  remained  six  years.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  at  Venice  in  1620,  whither  he 
had  gone  with  an  intention  of  translating  some  He- 
brew, Syriac,  and  Chaldaic  writings,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  there  in  that  or  the  following  year.  His 
principal  works  are,  "  A  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dic- 
tionary," and  an  "  Arabic  Grammar,"  forming  one 
volume  quarto,  printed  at  Rome  in  I6OI. 

HERACLITUS.— A  celebrated  philosopher  of  an- 
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tiquity,  who  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  born  about 
500  years  B.C.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  study ; 
and  after  having  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  l)y  Hippasus,  he  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  own.  He  died  when  he  had  attained 
his  sixtieth  year,  and  left  a  work  which  principally 
relates  to  religion  and  politics.  It  was  written  in  an 
obscure  and  figurative  style,  and  therefore  excited 
but  little  attention  and  was  finally  lost.  From  the 
little  of  his  philosophy  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
it  appears  that  he  considered  fire  as  the  element  of 
all  things,  probably  meaning  not  the  common  fire, 
but  an  ethereal  fiery  substance ;  which  supposi- 
tion is  reconcilable  with  the  account  that  he  consi- 
dered the  pure  air  or  vapour  to  be  the  primitive  ele- 
ment. "  From  this  originates  the  world,  and  it  is  in 
turn  re-produced  by  the  world.  Every  thing  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  change.  The  act  of  originating  is 
separation  from  the  primitive  existence  and  sul)- 
stance,  and  is  founded  on  opposition,  enmity;  ex- 
tinction is  the  solution  into  the  primitive  substance, 
is  union,  love.  Both  together  form  the  harmony  of 
the  primitive  substance,  and  operate  according  to  the 
law  of  necessity.  We  think  through  the  divine  rea- 
son, which  we  draw  in  by  breathing  while  we  are  awake. 
In  reason  alone  is  truth,  that  is,  in  the  universal 
human  reason.  The  soul  after  death  passes  over  into 
the  soul  of  the  world."  He  is  said  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and  as  often  as  he 
came  among  them  to  have  fallen  a-weeping,  contrary 
toDemccritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a  sub- 
ject of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there,  saying  to  the 
Ephesians  who  gathered  round  him,  "  Worst  of  men, 
what  do  you  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  do  thus 
than  to  govern  you  ?" 

HERBELOT,  BARTHOLOMEW  D',  a  French 
writer,  eminent  for  his  oriental  learning.  He  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1625,  and  travelled  several  times  in- 
to Italy,  where  he  obtained  the  esteem  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  favour; 
and  when  a  library  was  to  be  sold  at  Florence,  the 
duke  desired  him  to  examine  the  manuscripts  in  the 
oriental  languages,  to  select  the  best  of  them,  and  to 
mark  the  price  ;  which  being  done,  that  generous 
prince  purchased  them  and  made  him  a  present  of 
them.  M.  Colbert,  being  at  length  informed  of  Her- 
belot's  merit,  recalled  him  to  Paris  and  obtained  a 
pension  for  him  of  1500  livres.  He  afterwards  be- 
came secretary  and  interpreter  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  royal  professor  of  the  Syriac  tongue. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1695.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled "  Bibliotheque  Orientale,"  which  he  first  wrote 
in  Arabic  and  afterwards  translated  into  French. 

HERBERT,  MARY,  countess  of  Pembroke,  was 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  only  a  lover 
of  poetry  but  a  great  encourager  of  elegant  literature. 
Her  brother  dedicated  his  romance  of  "  Arcadia"  to 
her.  She  translated  a  dramatic  piece  from  the  French, 
entitled  "Antonius,"  a  tragedy,  though  it  is  said 
she  was  assisted  by  her  lord's  chaplain.  Dr.  Babing- 
ton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter.  She  also  com- 
posed a  \  ^.-sion  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  English 
metre,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  works  were 
ever  printed.     She  died  in  1621. 

HERBERT,  GEORGE,  an  English  poet  and 
divine,  was  brother  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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He  was  born  in  1593,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  16 19  he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  that  univer- 
sity, and  afterwards  obtained  a  sinecure  from  the 
king.  In  1626  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of 
Layton  Ecclesia  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1630  was  inducted  into  the  rectory  of  Bamerton  near 
Sarum.  The  great  Lord  Bacon  had  such  an  opinion 
of  his  judgment  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  works 
to  be  printed  before  they  had  passed  his  examination. 
He  wrote  a  volume  of  devout  poems  called  "  The 
Temple,"  and  another  entitled  "The  Priest  of  the 
Temple."  This  pious  divine  died  about  the  year 
1635. 

HERBERT,  SIR  THOMAS,  an  eminent  gentle- 
man of  the  Pembroke  family,  who  was  born  at  York. 
William  earl  of  Pembroke  sent  him  to  travel  at  his 
expence  in  1626,  and  he  spent  four  years  in  visiting 
Asia  and  Africa.  His  expectations  of  preferment  end- 
ing with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he  went  abroad  again 
and  travelled  over  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  1634 
he  published  "A  Relation  of  Some  Years'  Travel  into 
Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  especially  the  Territories 
of  the  Persian  Monarchy,  and  Some  Parts  of  the  Ori- 
ental Indies  and  Isles  adjacent."  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  adhered  to  King  Charles ;  and 
at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of  the  king's  servants, 
by  desire  of  the  commissioners  from  the  parliament, 
he  and  James  Harrington  were  retained  as  grooms 
of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended  him  even  to  the 
block.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  created  a  baronet 
by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  services  to  his  father 
during  his  two  last  years.  In  1678  he  wrote  "Thre- 
nodia  Carolina,"  containing  an  account  of  the  two 
last  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.,  and  he  assisted  Sir 
William  Dugdale  in  compiling  the  third  volume  of 
his  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum."  He  died  at  York  in 
1682,  leaving  several  MSS.  to  the  public  library 
at  Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York. 

HERBERT,  EDWARD.  —  This  extraordinary 
historian  and  pohtician  was  born  at  Montgomery  in 
1581.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  ex- 
celled all  the  scholars  of  his  time  in  elegant  ac- 
complishments. In  1600  he  came  to  London,  and 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  was  created 
knight  of  the  bath.  He  served  the  oflfice  of  high 
sheriff"  for  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and  divided 
his  time  between  the  country  and  the  court.  In 
1608  he  visited  the  continent.  His  advantageous 
person  and  manners,  and  the  reputation  for  courage 
which  he  acquired  gained  him  many  friends,  among 
whom  was  the  constable  Montmorenci.  At  a  seat 
of  this  nobleman  he  passed  several  months  prac- 
tising horsemanship  and  other  manly  exercises,  in 
which  he  became  singularly  expert.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1609,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
quitted  it  again  in  order  that  he  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  serving  with  the  English  forces  sent 
to  assist  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  Juliers. 
Here  he  signalized  himself  by  his  valour,  which,  in 
some  instances,  was  carried  to  the  extreme  of  rash- 
ness. After  the  siege  he  visited  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels, and  then  returned  to  London.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the- 
parliament,  and  in  1644  "  had  an  allowance  granted 
him  for  his  livelihood,  having  been  spoiled  by  the 
king's  forces,"  as  Whitelocke  says,  or,  as  Wood 
relates  it,  "  received  satisfaction  from  the  members 
of  that  house  for  their  causing  Montgomery  castle 
to  be  demolished."     In  the  i)arhamentary  history. 
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it  is  said  that  Lord  Herbert  offended  the  House  of 
Lords  by  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  king',  and  that  he 
attended  his  majesty  at  York.  It  appears  that  when 
he  saw  the  drift  of  the  parliamentary  party  he 
quitted  them,  and  was  a  great  sufi'erer  in  his  fortune 
from  their  vengeance.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
(clueen  Street,  London,  August  20th,  1648,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields. 

Lord  Herbert's  principal  work  is  entitled  "De 
Veritate."  It  was  ])rinted  at  Paris  in  1()24,  and 
reprinted  there  in  1633,  after  which  it  was  printed 
in  London  in  1645.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  author  who  formed  deism  into  a  system 
and  endeavoured  to  assert  the  sufficiency,  iiniver- 
sality,  and  absolute  perfection  of  natural  religion. 
without  the  necessity  of  any  extraordinary  reve- 
lation. He  attempted  to  ])rove  that  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  innate  principles  planted  in  the 
human  mind  are  sufficient  to  discover  the  great 
doctrines  of  morality,  to  regulate  our  actions,  and 
conduct  us  to  happiness  in  a  future  state.  The 
fallacy  of  all  this  has  been  ably  displayed  by  Locke, 
Leland.  and  many  other  writers  of  eminence.  But 
the  noble  author  proved  himself  the  greatest  enthu- 
siast while  he  affected  to  combat  enthusiasm,  and  by 
his  own  example  evinced  the  abnurdity  of  his  system. 

Gassendi  wrote  a  confutation  of  Lord  Herbert's 
*'  De  Veritate  "  at  the  desire  of  Peirescius  and  Elias 
Diodati,  and  finished  it  at  Aix  without  publishing  it; 
and  when  Lord  Herl)ert  paid  him  a  visit  in  1647 
Gassendi  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  work  had 
not  been  delivered  to  him,  though  he  had  sent  him 
a  copy,  u])on  which  he  ordered  another  copy  to  be 
prejiared,  which  that  nobleman  carried  with  him  to 
England.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  Gassendi's 
works  under  the  title  of  "  Ad  Librum  D.  Edvardi 
Herberti  Angli  de  Veritate  Epistola,"  but  is  im- 
perfect, some  sheets  of  the  original  being  lost. 

His  most  useful  work,  the  "  History  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  was  published  in  1649, 
a  year  after  his  death,  and  has  always  been  much 
admired.  Nicolson  says  that  Lord  Herbert  "  ac- 
quitted himself  in  this  history  with  the  like  reputa- 
tion as  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of 
Henry  VII.,  for  in  the  public  and  martial  part 
this  honourable  author  has  been  admirably  parti- 
cular and  exact  from  the  best  records  that  were 
extant,  though  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  he  seems  to 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  thing  out  of  his  province, 
and  an  undertaking  more  proper  for  men  of  another 
profession."  Although  it  has  been  considered  as 
a  very  valuable  piece  of  history,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  much  candour  displayed  in  every  part  as 
could  be  wished.  In  1663  appeared  his  book  "  De 
Religione  Gentilium,  Errorumque  apud  Eos  Cau- 
sis."  The  first  part  was  printed  at  London  in 
1645,  and  that  year  he  sent  the  MS.  of  it  to  Gerard 
Vossius,  as  ajipears  from  a  letter  of  his  lordship's 
and  Vossius's  answer.  An  English  translation  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1705  under  this  title, 
"  The  Ancient  Religion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Causes 
of  their  Errors  Considered.  The  Mistakes  and 
Failures  of  the  Heathen  Priests  and  Wise  Men  in 
their  Notions  of  the  Deity  and  Matters  of  Divine 
Worship  are  examined  with  regard  to  their  being 
Destitute  of  Divine  Revelation." 

HERDER,   JOHN  GODFREY  VON,  a  classi- 
cal German  author,  who  was  born  in  August  1744 
at  Mohrungen  in  Eastern  Prussia.      His  early  edu- 
BioGRAPHY. — Vol.  I. 
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cation  was  not  favoi^Trtiljle  to  the  dcvelopement  of  his 
faculties,  as  liis  father  permitted  him  to  read  only 
the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book ;  but  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  learning  led  him  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  secret.  The  clergyman  of  the  place  employed 
him  as  a  copyist,  and  soon  discovered  his  talents 
and  allowed  him  to  participate  in  the  lessons  which 
he  gave  his  own  children  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At 
this  time  young  Herder  suffered  from  a  serious 
disease  of  the  eyes,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
becoming  better  known  to  a  Russian  surgeon  who 
lived  at  the  clergyman's  house,  and  who  was  struck 
with  the  engaging  manners  and  pleasing  appearance 
of  the  youth.  He'offered  to  take  Herder  with  him 
to  Konigsberg  and  to  Petersburg,  and  to  teach  him 
surgery  gratuitously.  Herder,  who  had  no  hope  of 
Ijeing  able  to  follow  his  inclinations,  left  his  native 
city  in  1762,  but  in  Konigsberg  he  fainted  at  the 
first  dissection  at  which  he  was  present.  He  now 
resolved  to  study  theology.  Some  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  became  known,  and  who  immediately 
interested  themselves  in  his  favour,  procured  him  an 
appointment  in  Frederic's  College,  where  he  was,  at 
first,  tutor  to  some  scholars,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
instructer  in  the  first  philosophical  and  second  Latin 
class,  which  left  him  time  to  study :  indeed  his  un- 
relaxing  zeal  and  diligence  penetrated  the  most 
difficult  branches  of  science,  theolog}',  philosophy, 
philology,  natural  and  civil  history,  and  politics. 

In  1764  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  teacher  at 
the  cathedral  school  of  Riga,  with  which  office  that 
of  a  preacher  was  connected.  His  pupils  at  school, 
as  well  as  his  hearers  at  church,  were  enthusiasti- 
cally attached  to  him,  so  much  so  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  give  him  a  more  spacious  church.  His 
sermons  were  distinguished  by  simplicitj^  united 
with  a  sincere  devotion  to  evangelical  truth  and 
original  investigation.  In  1767  he  received  from 
Petersburg  the  offer  of  the  superintendence  of  St. 
Peter's  school  in  that  city,  but  he  declined  this 
oifer,  and  even  gave  u])  his  place  at  Riga  because 
he  could  not  resist  his  inclination  to  study  the  arts 
in  their  sources  and  men  on  the  stage  of  life.  He 
had  already  arrived  in  France,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed travelling  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Holstein- 
Oldenburg,  who  was  on  a  tour  through  France  and 
Italy.  But  in  Strasburg  he  was  prevented  from, 
proceeding  by  the  disease  of  his  eyes,  which  had 
returned  with  more  severity  than  before;  and  here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Gothe,  on  whom  he  had 
a  very  decided  influence.  Herder  had  already  pub- 
lished his  "  Fragments  on  German  Literature,"  his 
critical  works,  and  other  productions  which  had 
gained  him  a  considerable  reputation,  though  he 
had  not  at  this  time  published  any  thing  of  im- 
portance in  theology ;  yet  while  in  Strasburg  he 
was  invited  to  become  court  preacher,  superintend- 
ent, and  consistorial  counsellor,  at  Buckeburg,  whi- 
ther he  proceeded  in  1771.  He  soon  made  himself 
known  as  a  distinguished  theologian,  and  in  1775 
was  offered  a  professorship  at  Gottingen,  which  he, 
however,  did  not  accept  immediately  because  the 
king  had  not  confirmed  his  appointment  uncondi- 
tionally, and,  contrary  to  custom,  he  was  expected 
to  undergo  a  kind  of  examination.  But,  being 
married.  Herder  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  dechne 
the  appointment.  On  the  very  day  when  he  had 
resolved  to  go  to  Gottingen,  he  received  an  invita- 
tion to  become  coiu'tipreacher,  general  superintendent, 
3  O 
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and  consistorial  counsellor  at  Weimar.  This  ap- 
pointment was  obtained  through  the  influence  of 
3othe.  He  arrived  in  Weimar  in  October  1776. 
xt  was  at  the  time  when  the  duke  Augustus  and 
the  princess  Amelia  had  collected  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  literati  at  their  court.  Wei- 
mar was  greatly  benefited  by  Herder's  labours  as  a 
puipit  orator,  inspector  of  the  schools  of  the  country, 
the  patron  of  merit,  and  the  founder  of  many  excel- 
lent institutions. 

In  ISOl  he  was  made  president  of  the  high  con- 
sistory— a  place  never  before  given  to  a  person  not 
a  nobleman,  but  Herder  was  subsequently  made  a 
noble  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  says  himself 
that  he  accepted  the  rank  for  the  sake  of  his  child- 
ren :  of  course,  it  could  be  of  little  consequence  to 
him  personally.     He  died  in  December  1S(J3. 

Germany  is  deeply  indebted  to  Herder  for  his 
valuable  works  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature, 
and  few  authors  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  public  taste  in  that  country.  As  a  theologian 
Herder  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
historical  and  antiquarian  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  did  much  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
classical  authors,  and  his  philosophical  views  of 
human  character  are  full  of  instruction,  and  he  con- 
tributed much  towards  a  more  active  study  of  na- 
ture, brought  before  the  public  the  poetry  of  past 
times  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  awakened  a  taste  for 
national  songs.  His  greatest  work  is  his  "  Ideen 
zur  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,"  in 
which  all  the  light  of  his  great  mind  is  concentrated. 
"  In  early  years,"  says  Herder,  "  when  the  fields  of 
knowledge  lay  before  me  with  all  the  glow  of  a 
morning  sun,  from  which  the  meridian  sun  of  life 
takes  away  so  much  of  the  charm,  the  idea  often  oc- 
curred to  my  mind  whether,  like  other  great  subjects 
of  thought,  each  of  which  has  its  philosophy  and 
science,  that  subject  also  which  lies  nearest  to  our 
hearts — the  history  of  mankind,  viewed  as  a  whole 
— might  not  also  have  its  philosophy  and  science. 
Every  thing  reminded  me  of  this  idea — metaphysics 
and  morals,  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history, 
— lastly  and  most  powerfully,  religion."  This  is  the 
key  to  all  Herder's  life.  The  object  of  his  investiga- 
tions was  to  find  the  point  from  which  he  might 
calmly  survey  every  thing  and  see  how  all  things 
converge.  He  did  not  attempt  to  arrive  at  this 
])oint  by  metaphysical  speculations,  but  by  observa- 
tion, by  the  constant  study  of  nature  and  the  mind 
in  all  its  works,  in  the  arts,  law,  language,  religion, 
medicine,  poetry,  &c.  Whatever  may  be  said  against 
))arts  of  his  work  above  mentioned,  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  modern  literature.  The  style 
of  Herder  is  pure  and  correct.  In  poetry  Herder 
eff'ected  more  by  his  various  accomplishments,  his 
vast  knowledge,  and  fine  taste,  than  by  creative 
])ower;  yet  he  has  produced  some  charming  songs, 
and  his  "  Cid,"  a  collection  of  Spanish  romances 
into  a  kind  of  epic,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems 
of  Germany. 

HERIOTE,  GEORGE.— This  benevolent  indivi- 
dual was  born  in  Edinburgh,  June  12th,  1563.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  wealthy  goldsmith  of  that  city.  By  a 
writ  of  privy  seal  the  son  was  confirmed  in  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, the  young  and  beautiful  queen  of  James  VI., 
Bhortly  after  which  he  was  made  jeweller  and  gold- 
smith to  the  king.      At  the  union  of  the  crowns 
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Heriote  followed  the  court  to  London,  where  he  re- 
alized an  immense  fortune ;  and  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  this  worthy  court  retainer  is  given  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  one  of  his  historical  novels.  Having 
no  children,  he  disposed  of  his  fortune,  after  liberally 
providing  for  his  numerous  relatives,  friends,  and 
servants,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  hospital  in 
Edinburgh,  as  the  founder  expresses  it  in  his  last 
disposition  and  assignation,  "  for  the  honour  and 
due  regard  which  I  have  and  bear  to  my  native  soil 
and  mother  city  of  Edinburgh  aforesaid,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  the  public,  pious,  and  religious  work  founded 
in  the  city  of  London,  called  Christ's  Hospital."  •  * 
"for  the  edification,  nourishing,  and  upbringing  of 
youth,  being  poor  ori)hans  and  fatherless  children  of 
decayed  burgesses  and  freemen  of  said  burgh." 

After  liquidating  the  various  legacies  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  23,625?.,  was  in  part  applied  to 
carry  into  etTect  the  pious  injunction  of  Heriote.  The 
present  magnificent  structure,  agreeably  to  a  plan 
attributed  to  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  was  begun, 
but  many  difficulties  impeded  the  progress  of  its 
completion.  The  great  national  troubles  of  that  pe- 
riod stopped  the  payment  of  its  revenues  in  1639, 
and  CromweU  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar  converted 
it  into  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his 
army.  When  finished,  the  building  cost  30,000^. 
sterling,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  noblest  pubhc  or- 
naments of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  judicious 
management  of  the  funds  of  the  hospital  enabled  its 
early  patrons  to  expend  this  large  sum  on  it. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1659,  thirty  boys  were  ad- 
mitted ;  in  August  next  they  were  increased  to  forty, 
and  in  1661  to  fifty-two.  The  establishment  now 
contains  ISO  boys. 

In  the  year  16S1  a  circumstance  happened  of  a 
political  nature  in  which  the  urchins  of  the  institu- 
tion acted  a  part  which  gained  them  some  notoriety. 
It  is  known  that  at  this  time  an  oppressive  test,  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  established  liberty  and  re- 
ligion of  the  land,  was  imposed  upon  all  persons  who 
held  or  enjoyed  public  offices.  The  absurd  reasoning 
of  the  crown  lawyers  became  the  subject  of  merri- 
ment to  the  town,  and  the  boys  of  the  hospital,  re- 
solving to  act  u])on  the  sage  precedent,  voted  that 
the  dog  which  guarded  the  outer  gate  possessed  a 
"public  office,"  and  that  he  ought  to  take  the  test 
or  be  turned  out  of  office.  A  printed  copy  of  the 
oath  was  therefore  tendered  to  this  sagacious  func- 
tionary, who  after  carefully  smelling  refused  to  take 
it  till  it  was  rubbed  over  with  butter.  But  as  he  only 
extracted  that  which  was  agreeable  to  himself  he  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor — a  farcical  comment  on  the 
proceedings  against  the  brave  earl  of  Argyll,  who 
accepted  the  oath  only  "  in  so  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  the  Protestant  religion,"  and  who  was  prose- 
cuted for  not  receiving  the  same  unreser\Tdly. 

In  accordance  withjthe  original  idea  of  Heriote,  the 
system  of  education  in  the  hospital  was  at  first 
neither  of  a  learned  nor  elegant  description.  The 
boys   are  now  taught  by  most  ai)proved  teachers 
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English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  the  first 
principles  of  natural  science  and  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, the  elements  of  Englisli  composition,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  religious  instruction.  Not 
only  is  every  method  adopted  to  qualify  the  pupils 
for  their  future  profession,  but  the  paternal  care  of 
the  institution  provides  for  them  when  they  leave  it. 
Each  boy  has  an  allowance  of  50/.  as  an  apprentice 
fee,  and  5/.  on  finishing  his  servitude.  Those  who 
desire  to  follow  the  learned  professions  are  placed  at 
the  imiversity  and  are  allowed  30/.  per  annum  for 
four  years. 

A  statue  of  George  Heriote  ornaments  the  piazza 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hospital :  it  is  represented 
beneath. 


HERMAN,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  botanist  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Halle  in  Sax- 
ony. He  practised  medicine  in  the  isle  of  Ceylon, 
and  was  afterwards  made  professor  of  botany  at 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1695.  He  wrote  a  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  in  the  public  garden  at  Leyden, 
and  a  work  entitled  "  Florae  Lugduno-Batavaj." 

HERMANN,  JAMES,  a  learned  mathematician 
of  the  academy  at  Berlin  and  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Basle  in  1678. 
He  was  a  great  traveller,  and  for  six  years  v/as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Russia,  being  invited  thither  by  the  czar  in  1724. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  made 
professor  of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Basle,  and 
died  there  in  1733.  He  wrote  several  mathematical 
works. 

HERMBST.EDT,  SIGISMUND  FREDERIC,  a 
learned  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  technology  at  the  university 
of  the  same  city,  &c.  He  was  born  in  April  1760  at 
Erfurt,  where  he  studied  chemistry.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
at  the  Collegium  Medicum  Chirurgicum  of  Berlin, 
and  royal  apothecary  of  the  court.  He  received 
many  appointments,  titles,  and  orders,  and,  when  the 
university  of  Berlin  was  erected,  was  made  a  profes- 
sor. Hermbstaedt  was  one  of  the  most  practical 
chemists  cf  Germany,  and  on  this  account  was  of 
ixioxe  service  to  his  country  than  many  of  her  men 


of  distinguished  learning,  who  manifested  a  distaste  for 
the  practical  application  of  knowledge.  Hermbsta?dt 
wrote  largely  on  chemistry,  technology,  pharmacy, 
&c.,  and" translated  several  foreign  works  on  these 
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a  Swedish  nobleman,  eminent  for  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments.  He  was  a  native  of  Stock- 
holm, v/here  he  was  born  in  1744.  Having  early  in 
life  travelled  for  improvement  over  a  great  part  of 
the  European  continent,  he  was  afterwards  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  a  diplomatic  mission  from  his 
own  government  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. On  his  return  in  1784  he  visited  this  country, 
of  which  he  made  the  tour,  directing  his  attention 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  countries  through  which 
he  passed,  principally  to  the  study  of  geology  and 
statistics.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sciences  no 
small  portion  of  his  property  and  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  a  most  laborious 
geographical  undertaking,  which,  commencing  with 
the  survey  of  Westro-Bothnia  and  Lapland,  finally 
ripened,  through  the  assistance  of  a  company  which 
he  formed  on  the  failure  of  his  own  pecuniary  re- 
sources, into  the  completion  of  an  entire  Swedish 
atlas.  Through  his  exertions  also,  and  principally 
at  his  own  expense,  great  improvements  were  intro- 
duced among  the  mining  establishments  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Bothnia,  where  new  forges  were 
erected  by  him,  and  the  iron  mines,  of  which  he  was 
now  appointed  superintendent,  were  worked  under 
his  direction.  After  fifty-four  years  spent  in  active 
service  he  retired  from  public  life  in  1815,  retaining 
his  salary  with  an  additional  pension  of  1000  rix 
dollars.  Besides  a  great  variety  of  tracts  printed 
among  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm," of  which  society  he  had  been  a  member  since 
the  year  1771,  the  following  treatises  were  published 
by  him  in  a  separate  form :  a  "  Mineralogical  De- 
scription of  Lapland  and  Westro-Bothnia,  with  Ta- 
bles of  the  Population  and  Industry  of  the  latter 
Province  ;"  "  Mineralogical  Charts  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Sweden  ;"  "  On  the  Melting  and  Cast- 
ing of  Copper  Minerals ;"  "  On  the  Use  of  Stones 
found  in  the  Swedish  Quarries  ;"  and  an  "  Essay  oa 
the  Resources  of  the  Swedish  Provinces."  Her- 
melin  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  in  May  1820. 

HEROD  THE  GREAT,  so  called  from  his  power 
and  talents,  was  a  celebrated  kmg  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ascalon  in  Judea,  where  he  was  born 
B.  C.  71,  being  the  second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idu- 
mean,  who  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  Ga- 
lilee. He  at  first  embraced  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.but  after  their  death  reconciledhimself  to  An; 
tony,  by  whose  interest  he  was  first  named  tetrarch 
and  afterwards  king  of  Judea.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  he  so  successfully  paid  his  court  to  the  vic- 
tor, that  Augustus  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom ; 
and  on  all  occasions  his  abilities  as  a  politician  and 
commander  were  conspicuous,  but  his  passions  were 
fierce  and  ungovernable.  Although  married  to  the 
celebrated  Mariamne,  a  princess  of  the  Asmonean 
family,  her  brother  Aristobulus  and  venerable  grand- 
father Hyrcanus  fell  victims  to  his  jealousy  /jf  the 
ancient  pretensions  of  their  race.  His  yery  love  of 
Mariamne  herself,  mingled  as  it  was  with  the  most 
fearful  jealousy,  terminated  in  her  execution  :  and 
his  repentance  and  keen  remorse  at  her  death  only 
exasperated  him  to  further  outrages  against  her  siu-- 
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viving  relations,  her  mother  Alexandria  and  many 
more" falling  victims  to  his  savage  cruelty.  His  own 
sons  byMariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whose 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  their  mother  seems 
to  have  led  them  into  some  intrigues  against  his  au- 
thority, were  also  sacrificed  in  his  anger ;  and  their 
deaths  crowned  the  domestic  barbarity  of  Herod.  It 
was  the  latter  event  which  induced  Augustus  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  hog  than  his 
son. 

He  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Jenisalem  with  great 
magnificence,  and  erected  a  statelytheatre  and  amphi- 
theatre in  that  city,  in  which  he  celebrated  games  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
more  zealous  of  the  Jews.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria, 
which  he  called  Sebaste,  and  adorned  it  with  very 
stimptuous  edifices.  He  likewise,  for  his  security, 
constructed  many  strong  fortresses  throughout  Judea, 
the  principal  of  which  he  termed  Csesarea,  after  the 
emperor.  On  his  palace  near  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem he  lavished  the  most  costly  materials,  and  his  re- 
sidence of  Herodiura,  at  some  distance  from  the 
capital,  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  drew  around 
it  the  population  of  a  great  city.  Such  indeed  was 
his  magnificence  that  Augustus  said  his  soul  was  too 
great  for  his  kingdom.  The  birth  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Herod,  which  important  event  was  followed  in  a  year 
or  two  by  his  death,  of  a  languishing  and  loathsome 
disease,  at  the  age  of  sixtj'-eight.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus,  he  planned  a  scene  of  posthumous  cruelty 
■which  could  have  been  conceived  only  by  the  hardest 
and  most  depraved  heart.  Having  summoned  the 
chief  persons  among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  he  caused 
them  to  be  shut  up  in  the  circus,  and  gave  strict  or- 
ders to  his  sister  Salome  to  have  them  massacred  at 
his  death,  that  every  great  family  might  weep  for 
him  ;  which  savage  order  was  not  executed.  Herod 
was  the  first  who  shook  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
government,  by  dissolving  the  national  council  and 
appointing  the  high  priests  and  removing  them  at 
pleasure  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  succession. 
His  policy,  abihty,  and  influence  with  Augustus, 
however,  gave  a  great  temporary  splendour  to  the 
Jewish  nation. 

HEROD  ANTIPAS,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
his  fifth  wife  Cleopatra,  was  appointed  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  on  his  death.  This  was  the  Herod  who  put 
to  death  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  compliment  to  his 
wife  Herodias,  in  revenge  for  his  reproaches  of  their 
incestuous  union ;  Herodias  having  been  united  to, 
and  forcibly  taken  away  from,  his  brother  Aretas. 
The  ambition  of  Herodias  stimulated  her  husband 
to  a  measure  which  proved  his  ruin.  His  nephew 
Agrippa  having  obtained  royal  honours  from  Cali- 
gula, she  induced  Herod  to  visit  Rome  to  request  the 
same  favour,  where  he  was  met  by  an  accusation  on 
the  part  of  Agrippa  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Sejanus,  and  of  being  in  secret  league 
with  the  king  of  Parthia.  This  accusation  being 
credited,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dominions,  and  sent 
with  his  wife  into  exile  at  Lyons,  or,  as  some  say,  to 
Spain,  where  he  died,  after  possessing  his  tetrarchy 
for  forty-three  years. 

HEROD  AGRIPPA,  son  of  Aristobulus  by  Bere- 
nice, daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  nephew  to 
the  preceding,  was  partly  educated  at  Ron.-e  with 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  on  whose  death  he  left 
Rome  with  a  dilapidated  fortune ;  but  he  returned 


some  years  after,  and,  being  suspected  of  an  attach- 
ment to  Cahgula,  was  imprisoned  by  Tiberius.  This 
apparent  misfortune  pi'oved  the  source  of  his  futiu-e 
prosperity,  for  on  the  accession  of  Caligula  he  was 
not  only  rewarded  with  a  golden  chain  as  heavy  as 
the  iron  one  which  had  bound  him,  but  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  king,  and  received  the  te- 
trarchy of  his  disgraced  uncle  and  all  the  dominions 
of  Herod  the  Great.  It  was  this  Herod  who,  to  please 
the  JeAvs,  caused  St.  James  to  be  put  to  death  and 
St.  Peter  to  be  imprisoned.  His  power  and  opu^ 
lence  acquired  him  a,"great  reputation,  and  in  a  grand 
audienee  at  Cuesarea,  having  made  an  oration  to  some 
deputies  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  was  hailed  by  his 
obsequious  train  as  one  who  spoke  like  a  god.  His 
satisfaction  at  this  flattery  was  soon  after  reproved 
by  a  violent  disorder  in  his  bowels,  which  carried 
him  oif  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  seventh 
of  his  reign. 

HEROD  AGRIPPA  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  be- 
ing too  young  to  govern,  Judea  was,  on  his  father's 
death,  reduced  to  a  Roman  proA'ince.  He  subse- 
quently received  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  and  ob- 
tained the  superintendency  of  the  temple  and  sacred 
utensils  at  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  nomination 
of  the  high  priests.  He  resided  much  at  Jerusalem, 
and  here,  together  with  his  sister  Berenice,  heard  the 
defence  of  Paul  addressed  to  the  Roman  governor 
Festus.  Being  driven  from  Jerusalem  in  the  revolt 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Jews,  he  joined  Cestius 
the  Roman  commander,  and,  when  Vespasian  was 
sent  into  the  province,  met  him  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement.  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  he 
was  very  serviceable  to  Titus,  and  after  its  reduction 
he  and  Berenice  returned  to  Rome.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  died  there  A.  D.  94,  and  in  him  terminated 
the  Herodian  line  and  family. 

HERODES  ATTICUS,  TIBERIUS  CLAU- 
DIUS, from  Marathon,  his  birthplace,  frequently 
called  Marathonius,  was  descended  from  Cecrops, 
and  distinguished  for  his  wealth  and  brilliant  accom- 
plishments. He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  held  several  public  oflSces  under  the  Antonines. 
A.  D.  143,  he  was  appointed  epynomos  of  Athens, 
and  died  probably  after  the  year  180.  The  ruins  of 
an  odaeon  at  Athens,  which  Pausanias  preferred  to 
every  other  on  account  of  its  size  and  beauty,  is  the 
only  remnant  of  all  the  public  buildings,  baths,  ca- 
nals, statues,  &c.,  with  which  Herodes  Atticus  beau- 
tified Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  historian  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  was  born  about  484  B.  C.  The 
city  of  Halicarnassus  being  at  that  time  under  the 
tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  grandson  of  Artemisia  queen  of 
Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his  country  and  retired  to 
Samos,  from  whence  he  travelled  over  Egypt,  Greece, 
Italy,  &c.,  and  in  his  travels  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  politics  of  several  nations.  He 
then  began  to  digest  the  materials  he  had  collected 
into  order,  and  composed  that  history  which  has  pre- 
served his  name  among  men  ever  since.  He  wrote 
it  in  the  isle  of  Samos  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nion. Lucian  informs  us  that  when  Herodotus  left 
Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to  consider  with 
himself 

"What  he  should  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
Aud  make  Uie  age  to  come  his  owu," 

in  the  most  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible.   His  history,  he  presumed,  would  easily 
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procure  him  fame,  and  raise  his  fame  among  the 
Grecians,  in  whose  favour  it  was  written  ;  but  then 
he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through 
the  several  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  re- 
spective city — to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Ar- 
gives,  Lacedemonians,  &c.  He  thought  it  best  to 
recite  his  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  whicli  ren- 
dered him  more  celebrated  than  even  those  who  had 
obtained  the  prizes.  None  were  ignorant  of  his 
name,  nor  was  there  a  single  person  in  Greece  who 
had  not  seen  him  at  the  Olympic  games  or  heard 
those  speak  of  him.  who  had  seen  him  there. 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  computation  of  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
sensis,  contain  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  with- 
in a  period  of  240  years,  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
first  king  of  Persia  to  that  of  Xerxes,  when  the  his- 
torian was  living.  These  nine  books  are  called  after 
the  names  of  the  nine  Muses,  each  book  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  a  Muse. 

When  Herodotus  relates  any  occurrence  of  which 
he  doubts  the  truth,  he  honestly  expresses  his  doubts. 
He  has  been  accused  of  credulity,  but  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  to  him  for  having  preserved  a  crowd  of 
traditions  which,  however  marvellous  they  may  be, 
are  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  antiquity.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  alone  for  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  of  those 
of  the  earher  Medes  and  Assyrians.  The  origin  of 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia ;  its  destruction  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  different  expeditions  of  that  celebrated  con- 
queror; the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and 
the  most  minute  and  exact  description  of  that  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants  ;  the  constant  wars  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus,  and  particularly  the  expedition  of 
Darius  against  the  Scythians,  which  leads  the  author 
to  a  highly  instructive  and  faithful  account  of  all  the 
people  then  known  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
these  are  the  principal  topics  of  his  introduction  to 
the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians. This  war,  so  rich  in  great  events  and  great 
characters,  in  the  course  of  which  the  powers  and 
defects  of  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  antiquity 
were  strongly  developed — all  this  is  united  in  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  masterly  pictures  which 
the  human  mind  has  ever  conceived.  The  style  and 
execution  of  the  work  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  also,  although  to 
us  so  many  charms  are  necessarily  lost,  are  power- 
fully struck  with  a  style  so  full  of  nobleness  and 
grace,  of  energy  and  simplicity. 

HERRERA  TORDESILLAS,  ANTONIO  DE, 
a  Spanish  historian,  whose  father's  name  was  Torde- 
eillas,  but  who  adopted  that  of  Herrera  from  his 
mother.  He  was  born  at  Cuellar  in  Segovia  in  1559. 
After  finishing  his  education  he  went  to  Italy  when 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  became  secretary  to 
Vespasiano  Gonzaga,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
and  went  back  with  him  to  Spain,  when  Gonzaga 
became  viceroy  of  Navarre  and  Valencia.  The  latter 
recommended  him  in  his  will  to  Phihp  II.  of  Spain, 
and  Herrera  was  appointed  coronista  mayor  de  las 
Indias,  and  retained  that  post  under  Philip  II.,  III., 
and  IV.     He  died  in  1625. 

HERRICK,  ROBERT,  an  early  English  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  which  he 
quitted  in  1617-  Being  patronised  by  the  earl  of 
Exeter,  he  was  presented  by  King  Charles  I.  to  the 
vicarageof  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire,  October  1,1629? 
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where  he  became  distinguished  for  his  poetical  ta- 
lents and  wit.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary interest  he  was  ejected  from  his  hving,  and 
resided  in  London  until  the  Restoration,  when  he 
again  obtained  his  vicarage.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known.  His  poetical  works  are  contained  in 
a  scarce  volume  entitled  "Hesperides,  or  the  Works, 
both  Humane  and  Divine,  of  Robert  Herrick."  To 
this  volume  was  appended  his  "  Noble  Numbers,  or 
his  Pious  Pieces,"  "  in  which,"  says  Wood,  *'  he 
sings  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  sighs  for  his  Saviour's 
sufferings  on  the  cross.  These  two  l)ooks  made  him 
much  admired  in  the  time  they  were  published,  and 
especially  by  the  generous  and  boon  loyalists,  who 
commiserated  his  sufferings." 

The  style  of  this  poet  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  "  the  spirit  of 
song  so  dances  in  his  veins,"  that  we  gladly  furnish 
two  illustrations.  The  first  is  an  "  Address  to  a  Group 
of  Primroses  filled  with  Morning  Dew." 

Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  1  can  tears 
Speak  grief  ill  you, 
Who  were  but  born 
Just  as  the  modest  morn 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  1 
Alas  !  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a  flower ; 
Nor  felt  th'  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind ; 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years ; 
Or  warped,  as  we, 
Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  j'oung. 
To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp'ring  younglings;  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 
Or  childish  lullaby  ( 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen,  as  yet. 
The  violet  ? 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this  ? 
No,  no ;  this  sorrow,  shown 
By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read  ; 
"That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth,' 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears  brought  forth." 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon: 
Stay,  stay. 
Until  the  hast'ning  day 
Has  run 
But  to  the  even  song ; 
And,  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along  ! 

We  have  short'time  to  stay,  as  you 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay. 
As  you,  or  any  thing  : 
We  die, 
As  your  hours  do  ;  and  dry 
Away 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew, 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

HERSCHEL,  SIR  WILLIAM.— This  extraor- 
dinary practical  astronom.er  was  born  at  Hanover  in 
1738.  His  father  v/as  a  musician  by  profession,  and 
young  Herschel  was  educated  for  the  same  pursuit. 
He  came  to  England  in  1759,  and  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  teacher  of  music.  His  attention  was 
not  peculiarly  directed  to  the  subject  of  astronomy 
till  the  year  1770,  and  then,  being  anxious  to  study 
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some  of  the  heavenlj'  bodies,  he  made  for  himself 
a  large  reflecting  telescope.  He  then  extended  the 
scale  of  his  operations,  and  in  no  long  time  com- 
pleted telescopes  of  seven,  of  ten,  and  even  of  twenty 
feet  in  length.  So  indefatigable  was  his  perseA'erance 
that  in  perfecting  the  parabolic  figure  of  a  seven- 
feet  reflector  he  finished  no  fewer  than  200  specula 
before  he  produced  one  that  satisfactorily  answered 
his  purpose. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1779  he  commenced  a  re- 
gular review  of  the  heavens,  star  by  star,  with  a  seven- 
feet  reflector ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  observations, 
which  were  continued  for  eighteen  months,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  remark  that  a  star  which  had 
been  recorded  by  Bode  as  a  fixed  star  was  progres- 
sively changing  its  position.  Prolonged  attention  to 
it  enabled  him  to  ascertain  that  it  was  an  hitherto 
undiscovered  planet ;  and  having  determined  its  rate 
of  motion,  its  orbit,  &c.,  he  communicated  the  parti- 
culars to  the  Royal  Society,  who  decreed  him  their 
annual  gold  medal,  and  unanimously  elected  him  as 
a  fellow.  This  important  discovery  he  made  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1781,  and  bestowed  on  the  planet  the 
name  of  Georgium  Sidus  in  compliment  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  the  principal  astronomers  of  the 
continent  chose  to  honour  their  associate  by  calling 
it  Herschel;  and  this  appellation  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Uranus,  which  was  considered  more 
consistent  ^vith  the  received  astronomical  nomen- 
clature. 

The  establishment  of  his  fame  in  the  scientific 
world  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to 
Herschel  from  this  splendid  result  of  his  labours. 
"Within  a  year  after  it  had  been  made  known  his 
majesty  George  III.,  with  a  liberality  which  must 
ever  be  mentioned  to  his  honour  as  a  patron  of  sci- 
ence, enabled  him,  by  the  donation  of  a  handsome 
salary,  to  relinquish  his  professional  labours,  and  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  his  life  wholly  to  astronomy. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  quitted  Bath, 
and  fixed  his  residence  first  at  Datchet  and  after- 
wards at  Slough  near  Windsor,  where  he  resumed 
the  career  of  discovery  which  he  had  so  auspiciously 
commenced.  In  the  hope  of  facilitating  and  extend- 
ing his  researches  he  undertook  to  construct  a  tele- 
scope of  forty  feet,  which  was  completed  in  1787; 
but  this  stupendous  instrument  failed  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  intended,  being  too  ponderous  to  retain 
a  true  figure,  so  that  comparatively  few  observations 
could  be  made  with  it,  and  those  for  a  very  short 
period.  It  was  oftener  by  the  aid  of  more  manage- 
able instruments  that  he  perused  the  great  volume  of 
the  heavens,  and  derived  from  it  new  contributions 
to  enrich  the  records  of  astronomical  science.  In 
these  researches,  and  in  the  laborious  calculations  to 
which  they  led,  he  was  assisted  by  his  sister,  Miss 
Caroline  Herschel,  whose  indefatigable  and  unhesi- 
tating devotion  in  the  performance  of  a  task  at  that 
period  considered  incompatible  with  female  habits, 
excited  equal  surprise  and  admiration.  Her  co-ope- 
ration tended  to  secure  among  other  advantages 
the  accuracy  of  his  labours ;  and  its  value  in  this  re- 
spect is  acknowledged  in  a  work  pubhshed  in  1798, 
entitled  "A  Catalogue  of  Stars  taken  from  Flam- 
steed's  Observations,  and  not  inserted  in  the  British 
Catalogue,  by  William  Herschel.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Collection  of  Errata  that  should  be  noticed  in  the 
same  Volume,  by  Carohne  Herschel."  The  dis- 
coveries of  this  eminent  astronomer  were  communi- 


cated, as  they  arose,  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  they 
constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  published 
Transactions  of  that  learned  body  in  the  series  of 
years  extending  from  1782  to  1818. 

In  1783  Herschel  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon,  and  four  years  after- 
wards commimicated  an  account  of  tv.'o  other  volca- 
noes in  that  orb  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
eruption.  Although  the  results  arising  from  the  ap- 
plication of  his  forty-feet  speculum  were  not  so 
splendid  as  fully  to  realize  the  hopes  which  animated 
him  in  its  formation,  yet  they  were  too  considerable 
to  justify  the  rather  contemptuous  allusion  to  them 
by  Lalande  in  his  "  History  of  Astronomy  for  the 
year  1806."  In  refutation  of  the  remarks  made  by 
that  philosopher  HerscheFs  own  testimony  has  been 
cited.  In  a  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" for  the  year  1790,  he  observes  : — "  In  hopes  of 
great  success  with  my  forty-feet  speculum  I  deferred 
the  attack  upon  Saturn  until  that  should  be  finished  ; 
and  having  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  directing 
it  to  Saturn  the  very  first  moment  I  saw  that  planet^ 
which  was  on  the  28th  of  last  August,  I  was  pre- 
sented with  a  view  of  six  of  its  satellites,  in  such  a 
situation  and  so  bright  as  rendered  it  impossible  to 
mistake  them.  The  retrograde  motion  of  Saturn 
amounted  to  four  minutes  and  a  half  per  day,  which 
made  it  very  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  stars  I 
took  to  be  satellites  really  were  so;  and  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  that 
the  planet  had  visibly  carried  them  all  away  from 
their  places."  In  the  Transactions  for  1800  there  is 
an  extract  from  his  journal,  in  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing entry: — "Oct.  10,  1791.  I  saw  the  fourth 
satellite  and  the  ring  of  Saturn,  in  the  forty-feet 
speculum,  Vv-ithout  an  eye-glass.  The  magnifying 
power  on  that  occasion  could  not  exceed  sixty  or 
seventy,  but  the  greater  penetrating  power  made 
full  amends  for  the  lowness  of  tlie  former.  Among 
other  instances  of  the  superior  effects  of  penetration 
into  space,  I  should  mention  the  discovery  of  an  ad- 
ditional sixth  satellite  of  Saturn  on  the  2Sth  of  Au- 
gust, 1789,  and  of  a  seventh  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  which  were  first  pointed  out  by 
this  instrument."  There  is  a  still  more  decisive  tes- 
timony to  the  merits  of  this  telescope  in  the  Trans- 
actions for  1790.  In  a  paper  relating  to  the  same 
planet  he  observes : — "  It  may  appear  remarkabre 
that  these  satellites  should  have  remained  so  long 
unknown  to  us,  when,  for  a  century  and  a  half  past, 
the  planet  to  which  they  belong  has  been  the  object 
of  almost  every  astronomer's  curiosity  on  account 
of  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the  ring.  But  it  v/ill 
be  seen  from  the  situation  and  size  of  the  satellites, 
that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  discover  them  till  a 
telescope  of  the  dimensions  and  aperture  of  ray  forty- 
feet  reflector  should  be  constructed." 

Among  the  interesting  papers  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  this  eminent  astronomer  was  a 
memoir  on  the  power  of  telescopes  to  penetrate  into 
space,  that  is,  to  render  sensible  very  distant  and 
very  faint  objects,  which,  by  their  want  of  light, 
would  be  imperceptible  without  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments. The  opinion  pronounced  by  him  on  this  sub- 
ject was,  that  the  greatest  amplification  cannot  ex- 
ceed that  produced  by  a  telescope  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet.  In  1802  Dr.  Herschel  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of  5000  new  nebulae, 
nebulous   stars,  planetary  nebulae,  and  clusters  of 
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stars,  which  lie  had  discovered.  This  catalogue  was 
preceded  l)y  an  enlarged  view  of  the  sideral  bodies 
composing  the  universe,  in  which  he  enumerated 
twelve  species  of  stars  of  great  diversity  which  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  heavens. 

By  these  and  other  scientific  labours  he  established 
his  title  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  astrono- 
mers of  the  age,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  roll  of  those 
ivhom  this  country  has  produced,  only  second  to  the 
immortal  Newton.  The  high  sense  entertained  of 
his  well-applied  talents  was  testified  by  the  marks  of 
respect  which  he  received  from  various  public  bodies, 
and  in  particular  by  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  O.xford.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  constant  patronage  of  his  venerable 
sovereign;  and  in  1816  his  majesty  George  IV.,  then 
regent,  was  graciously  pleased,  on  behalf  of  his  royal 
father,  to  bestow  on  him  the  appropriate  and  well- 
earned  distinction  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Guelphic 
order  of  knighthood. 

Sir  Wdliam  Herschel  did  not  relinquish  his  astro- 
nomical observations  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1822, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three ;  and  he  has  left 
a  son  every  way  fitted  to  support  and  extend  his 
iather's  reputation. 

HERTZBERG,  EWALU  FREDERIC,  COUNT 
OF,  a  statesman,  whose  name  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was  born  in 
1725  at  Lottin  in  Pomerania,  and  died  May  25,  1795, 
after  having  been  in  the  public  service  almost  half  a 
century.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived an  ai)pointment  in  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  1742  Frederic  appointed  him  counsellor 
of  legation,  that  prince  having  become  acquainted 
with  his  talents  by  the  assistance  which  Hertzberg 
Jiad  rendered  him  in  making  extracts  from  the  ar- 
chives for  Frederic's  "  Me'moires  pour  servir  a  1' 
Histoire  de  Brandenbourg."  In  175G  he  wrote  in 
eight  days  the  celebrated  "  Memoire  Raisonnc,"  in 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  from.  Austrian  and  Saxon 
papers  found  in  archives  in  Dresden,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  justify  Frederic's  invasion  of  Saxony. 
In  1762  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg,  on 
which  occasion  Frederic  received  him  with  the  re- 
markable encomium,  Vous  uvez  fait  la  paix,  coimne 
j'ai  fait  la  (juerre,  un  contre  plusieurs.  The  king 
then  made  him  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  first 
partition  of  Poland  was  to  be  made  in  1772 ;  and  as 
the  Prussians  maintained  that  it  would  have  taken 
place  without  Prussia's  participation,  she  thought 
it  expedient  to  acquire  West  Prussia  for  her  own 
defence  ;  and  Hertzberg  exerted  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  effect  this  object.  He  was  also  very  active  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  Furstenbund  in  1785  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  Austria  on  Bavaria.  During  the  last 
days  of  Frederic  Hertzberg  was  one  of  the  few  whom 
the  king  used  to  see  daily  in  the  Sans  Souci.  Under 
Frederic's  successor  he  stilled  the  troubles  in  Hol- 
land and  laboured  to  promote  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  But  his  influence  gradually  diminished, 
and  in  1791  he  asked  permission  to  retire,  which  was 
refused,  though  he  was  relieved  of  some  of  his  offices. 
He  now  confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  academy  and  the  cultivation 
of  silk.  When  the  second  partition  of  Poland  took 
place  in  1793,  and  the  politics  of  Prussia,  by  her 
participation  in  the  coalition  against  France,  had 
placed  her  in  a  critical  situation,  he  again  offered  his 


services  in  1794.  His  offer  was  declined,  and  eleven 
months  after  he  died.  The  German  hterature  and 
language  received  great  attention  from  him — a  cir- 
cumstance the  more  deserving  of  mention  as  Frederic 
utterly  disregarded,  or  rather  despised  them.  He 
improved  the  condition  of  the  country  schools,  which 
had  been  much  neglected.  Besides  the  culture  of 
silk,  he  devoted  himself  in  his  retirement  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  agi'iculture  of  his  country. 

HERVEY,  JAMES,  a  popular  divine  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  who  was  born  at  Hardingstone  near 
Northampton  in  1713,  and  was  sent  to  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Having  taken  orders  he  retired  in 
1736  to  the  curacy  of  Dummer  in  Hampshire.  In 
1738  he  quitted  Dummer  to  reside  at  Stoke  Abbey 
in  Devonshire.  During  his  residence  in  Devonshire 
he  planned  his  "  Meditations,"  and  an  excursion  to 
Kilhampton  in  Cornwall  occasioned  him  to  lay  the 
scene  of  his  Meditations  among  the  Tombs  in  the 
church  of  that  place.  In  1743  he  became  curate  to 
his  father  then  possessing  the  living  of  Weston 
Favell,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  he  succeeded 
him  in  his  livings,  both  of  Weston  and  Collingtree. 
He  died  in  1758  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  moral  character  of  this  conscientious  divine  was 
most  exemplary;  his  temper  was  disinterested,  placid, 
and  humble,  and  in  benevolence  and  charity  he  was 
surpassed  by  none  with  equally  bounded  means. 
The  style  of  his  writings  is  flowery ;  and  hence  his 
great  popularity  among  readers  who  possess  little 
refinement  of  taste.  Besides  his  "  Meditations,"  he 
is  the  author  of  several  other  works  of  considerable 
merit. 

HESIOD,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  who  has  in 
his  own  works  furnished  nearly  all  we  know  of  his 
life.  From  his  "  Works  and  Days  "  ^ve  learn  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  an  inhabitant 
of  Cumae,  in  one  of  the  .'Eolian  Isles.  Suidas,  Fa- 
bricius,  and  others,  hence  represent  the  poet  as  a 
native  of  that  place,  but  the  contrary  will  appear 
from  his  own  poems.  He  represents  his  father  as 
having  removed  to  Ascra,  a  village  in  Bceotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  same  book  asserts 
that  he  never  crossed  the  seas  except  in  a  voyage 
from  Aulis  in  Boeotia  to  Euboea.  Hence  it  follows 
that  he  never  sailed  with  his  father  to  Ascra,  and 
consequently  that  he  was  born  after  the  settlement 
of  his  family  in  that  village.  From  this  place  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Ascreeus,  by  which  he  is  often 
called  in  the  classical  writers.  It  appears  from  his 
own  statement,  that  misfortunes,  and  chiefly  poverty, 
occasioned  the  removal  of  his  father.  Proclus,  how- 
ever, on  the  authority  of  Ephorus,  tells  us  that  a 
murder  was  the  cause  of  his  exile.  It  appears  from 
another  part  of  the  "  Works  and  Days  "  that  the 
poet  tended  sheep  on  Mount  Hehcon.  We  also 
gather  that  his  father  left  some  property,  which  his 
brother  Perses  obtained  from  him  by  means  of  fraud 
and  bribing  the  judges ;  but  that  instead  of  resent- 
ing this  injustice  he  was  able  to  look  with  compassion 
on  its  author,  and  to  assist  him  when  he  had  fallen 
into  poverty  out  of  his  own  substance.  He  also  in- 
forms us,;  that  he  was  the  conqueror  in  a  poetical 
contest  at  the  games  which  Amphidames,  king  of 
Euboea,  had  instituted  in  honour  of  his  own  memor}', 
and  which  his  sons  accordingly  solemnized.  By  his 
success  on  this  occasion  he  obtained  a  tripod  as  the 
prize,  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Muses. 
These  are  all  the  incidents  in  the  lifs  of  Hesiod 
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which  he  has  enabled  us  to  collect  from  his  works 
which  still  survive,  but  other  writers  have  professed 
to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  have  detailed  circumstances 
respecting  him  which  are  not  much  deserving  of  cre- 
dit. Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  his  contest 
with  Homer,  which  has  been  probably  invented  from 
his  own  statement  above  mentioned,  that  he  had  been 
the  A-ictor  in  some  rival  ship  of  song.  Plutarch,  in 
his  "  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,"  makes  Peri- 
ander  give  an  account  of  the  poetical  contention,  by 
stating  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  propose  to  each  other  questions  of  difficult  solu- 
tion,— that  a  contest  arising  from  this  practice  took 
place  at  Calcis  among  all  the  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  age, — that  the  performances  of  the  poets  them- 
selves, and  the  feeling  of  their  celebrity,  which  im- 
posed a  restraint  on  the  judges,  rendered  the  deter- 
mination difficult,  but  that  at  last  the  first  honour 
was  given  to  Hesiod.  There  is  a  treatise  also  en- 
titled "  The  Contention  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,"  which 
enters  far  more  into  detail.  It  represents  each  of 
the  candidates  in  turn,  as  putting  questions  and  verses 
of  imperfect  sense,  to  be  answered  or  supplied  by 
the  other  ;  and  professes  to  give  the  substance  of  all 
that  passed  on  the  occasion.  This  work  has  been 
thought  not  to  have  been  written  till  tlie  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian.  It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Ste- 
phens in  1573,  and  has  been  ))refi.ved  to  some  editions 
of  the  works  of  both  poets,  but  it  is  universally  re- 
garded as  a  mere  fancy  of  the  unknown  writer. 

Hesiod  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  but  to  have  ended  his  days  by  a  vio- 
lent death.  Plutarch,  in  the  piece  already  quoted, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  catastrophe.  In 
fhe  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  removed  to  Locris, 
a  town  near  Mount  Parnassus.  There  he  resided 
with  a  man  named  Troilus,  who  ill  treated  a  young 
woman  in  the  same  house.  The  brotheis  of  the  girl, 
seeking  revenge  for  the  violence  done  to  their  sister, 
falsely  suspected  the  poet  of  having  been  accessory 
to  it,  slew  both  him  and  the  party  actually  criminal, 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea.  The  body  of 
Troilus  was  cast  u]ion  a  rock,  which  still  bears  his 
name  from  the  circumstance.  Hesiod,  when  dead, 
was  said  to  have  been  taken  by  dolphins,  and  carried 
to  the  city  of  Molicria,  near  the  promontory  Rhion, 
where  the  Locrians  were  then  holding  a  solemn  fes- 
tival. They  saw  the  body  of  the  poet,  and  on  recog- 
nizing it,  proceeded  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fa- 
vourite bard,  by  throwing  the  authors  of  the  cala- 
mity alive  into  the  sea,  and  desti-oying  their  houses. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  Nemea,  but  his  tomb 
was  not  generally  known,  having  been  concealed 
lest  the  Orchoraenians,  who  had  been  advised  by  an 
oracle  to  procure  them,  should  steal  them  away. 
Pausanias  tells  us,  that  the  oracle  had  directed  the 
Orchomenians  to  bring  the  bones  of  Hesiod  to  their 
country  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  stay 
the  ravages  of  a  pestilence.  He  states  that  they 
succeeded  and  erected  a  tomb  over  them,  on  which 
they  placed  a  suitable  inscription.  Hesiod  is  said 
by  Lilius  Gyraldus  to  have  left  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  that  this  son  was  Stesichorus  the  poet ;  but 
this  statement  seems  unsupported  by  any  ancient 
authoi'ities. 

The  works  now  extant,  which  are  commonly  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  consist  of  the 
"  Works  and  Days, "the  "Theogony,"  and  the  "  Shield 
of  Hercules."  Various  opinions  have  however  been  en- 


tertained respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  two  latter 
of  these  pieces.  Wolf  regards  the  works  as  collected 
from  the  rhapsodists,  and  prol)ably  as  originating 
from  different  authors.  He  thinks  the  "Works  and 
Days"is  a  centurymore  ancient  than  the  "Theogony" 
or  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules."  The  first  of  these  has 
generally  been  admitted,  without  dispute,  as  authen- 
tic, except  the  opening  address  to  the  Muses,  which 
the  Boeotians  contended  was  spurious  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ancient  copy  they  professed  to  have  pre- 
served, engraven  on  plates  of  lead.  The  "Theogony" 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  genuine,  though  the 
Boeotians  denied  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
very  early  times.  But  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules"  is 
usually  rejected  as  spurious.  Longinus  intimates 
more  than  a  doubt  respecting  it.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  collection  of  fragments,  some  of  which 
were  probaljly  com])Osed  ])y  Hesiod,  and  others  in- 
terpolated or  added  by  subsequent  bards.  It  appears 
from  the  "  Ion"  of  Plato  that  the  rhapsodists  were  ac- 
customed to  recite  the  works  of  this  poet  as  well  as 
of  Homer. 

The  great  excellence  of  Hesiod  consists  in  a  natu- 
ral and  simple  style.  His  pictures  of  the  manners  of 
a  rude  age  are  sometimes  more  striking  than  those 
even  of  Homer  on  account  of  the  absence  of  that 
radiance  which  is  shed  over  all  the  scenes  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  from  the  imagination  of  their  author. 
But  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unequal  of  poets.  In 
some  of  his  delineations  he  displays  a  daring  and 
ardent  conception,  which  is  not  afraid  to  grasp  the 
mightiest  things,  and  which  succeeds  in  its  efforts 
by  a  natural  and  gigantic  power.  At  other  times  he 
is  insufferably  low,  creeping,  tame,  and  prosaic.  In 
his  didactic  poetry  he  rises  occasionally  into  a  high 
and  philosophical  strain  of  thought,  but  commonly 
gives  mere  trite  maxims  of  prudence,  and  the  most 
common-place  worldly  cunning ;  as  when  he  advises 
his  reader  never  to  conclude  a  bargain,  even  with  a 
brother,  without  a  witness.  He  has  none  of  the  re- 
fined gallantly  of  Homer,  Ijut  seems  to  delight  in 
satyrizing,  or  rather  abusing,  the  female  sex.  The 
"  Works  and  Days"  is  a  rambling  and  very  unequal 
didactic  poem.  The  description  near  its  opening  of 
the  two  different  kinds  of  contention  among  men — 
that  of  hatred  and  envy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
honourable  exertions  arising  from  eraxdation  and  a 
desire  to  excel  on  the  other,  is  accurately  discriminated 
and  well  finished.  Hence  the  poet  proceeds  to  the 
subject  of  his  work — labour — and  describes  how  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  We  have  then  the  story  of 
Pandora,  and  of  the  gradual  degeneracy  of  mankind 
from  the  golden  to  the  iron  age.  A  digression  is 
made  to  the  evils  inflicted  on  our  race  by  the  power- 
ful wicked,  in  which  the  great  are  recommended  to 
1)6  merciful,  and  a  variety  of  maxims  are  introduced 
fit  for  the  puiposes  of  common  life,  without  much 
connection  with  the  subject  or  v/ith  each  other.  At 
last,  the  duties  of  agriculture  are  set  forth,  inter- 
spersed with  moral  and  religious  admonitions,  and 
probably  regarded  as  of  practical  value  in  the  times 
when  the  poet  flourished.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
curious  relic  of  antiquity,  but  its  nakedness  is 
scarcely  to  be  endured  after  the  variety  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  Homer. 

The  "  Theogony,"  on  the  whole,  exhibits  more  de- 
cided traces  of  genius  than  the  more  domestic  poem 
of  the  "Works  and  Days,"  which  seems  generally  to 
have  obtained   the  preference.     It  is  the  best  and 
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niost  accurate  account,  or  catalogue  at  least,  of  the 
deities  of  Greece.  In  general  it  is  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  names  and  deduction  of  mythological  gene- 
alogies ;  but  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  and  the  gods 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime  passages  in  classical  poe- 
try, conceived  with  great  boldness,  and  executed 
with  a  power  and  force  which  show  a  masterly 
though  rugged  genius.  It  has  been  imitated  by 
Mdton  in  his  battle  of  the  angels,  and  certainly 
not  exceeded.  If  it  is  not  the  work  of  Hesiod,  it 
belongs  to  some  superior  poet,  whose  name  has  not 
reached  us.  But,  though  raised  far  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  his  style,  it  bears  evident  marks  of  his 
hand.  Heyne,  ^Yolf,  and  Herman,  suppose  the  pre- 
sent copies  of  the  "Theogony"  to  be  much  corrupted 
by  the  introduction  into  the  text  of  various  readings 
from  different  editions. 

The  "  Shield  of  Hercules,"  though  disconnected, 
and  entirely  devoid  of  arrangement  or  ))lan,  contains 
passages  of  more  elegance  and  grace  than  any  of  the 
undoubted  works  of  Hesiod.  It  is  probably  a  com- 
pilation, in  which  some  fragments  of  Hesiod's  poems, 
transmitted  through  the  means  of  the  rhapsodists, 
have  been  connected  by  more  modern  additions.  The 
description  of  the  shield,  which  occupies  only  a  part 
of  the  work,  is  an  evident  imitation  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles  in  Homer.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
reverse  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  and  that  Hesiod, 
and  not  Homer,  is  the  original.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  external  proof,  it  will  appear  from 
an  examination  of  the  two  pieces,  that  the  charge  of 
imitation  is  more  probaldy  brought  against  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Shield  of  Heixules,"  since  he  has  em- 
bellished those  parts,  which  in  the  Iliad  are  simple, 
with  a  profusion  of  ornament;  and  it  will  always  be 
found  that  a  copy  deviates  from  its  original,  not  in 
becoming  more  simple  but  in  the  addition  of  graces 
of  which  he  to  whom  the  first  conception  belongs 
did  not  feel  the  necessity.  The  fame  of  Hesiod  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  been  reflected  from  that  of  Homer. 
Since  they  were  named  together  by  Herodotus,  they 
have  been  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  fre- 
quently united. 

HESYCHIUS,  the  author  of  a  Greek  Glossary, 
which  has  probably  come  to  us  in  an  abridged  form, 
and  which  he  partly  collected  from  former  dictiona- 
ries, and  partly  enlarged  by  many  new  words  and 
examples  from  Homer,  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poets, 
the  orators,  physicians,  and  historians,  was  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  and,  according  to  some,  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  or,  as  others  say,  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  Of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  nothing  is  known.  Tlie  best  editions  of  his 
Glossary  are  Alberti  and  Ruhnken's,  and  Schow's  as 
a  Supplement  to  the  former. 

HEVELIUS,  JOHN,  an  eminent  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1611,  and  studied  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France.  He  was  the  first  that 
called  attention  to  the  moon's  libration.  He  also 
discovered  several  fixed  stars,  which  he  named  the 
finnaraent  of  Sobieski,  in  honour  of  John  III.,  king 
of  Poland.  His  wife  was  also  well  versed  in  astro- 
nomy, and  made  a  part  of  the  observations  published 
by  her  husband.  In  1673  he  pubhshed  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instruments  with  which  he  made  his  ob- 
servations, under  the  title  of  "  Machina  'Ccelestis," 
and  in  1679  he  published  the  second  part  of  this 
work ;  but  in  September  the  same  year,  while  he  was 
at  a  fete  in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
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have  his  house  at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  ca- 
lamity he  is  said  to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  having  not  only  his  observatory 
and  all  his  valuable  instruments  and  apparatus  de- 
stroyed, but  also  a  great  number  of  copies  of  his 
"  Machina?  Ccelestis."  Hevelius  died  in  1687,  on 
his  birth-day. 

HEURNIUS,  JOHN,  a  learned  physician,  who 
was  born  in  1.543,  and  studied  at  Louvain,  Paris, 
Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  became  magistrate  of  Amsterdam  ;  after  which 
he  was  professor  of  physic  at  Leyden,  and  rector  of 
the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  died  in  1601. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  several  treatises  on  the 
diseases  of  diiferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  several 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hip])ocrates. — Otho 
Fleurnius,  his  son,  was  also  professor  of  physic  at 
Leyden,  and  wrote  several  works  of  considerable 
merit. 

HEWSON,  WILLIAM,  a  very  ingenious  anato- 
mist, was  born  in  1739.  He  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Hunter,  and  was  afterwards  in  partnership  with 
him,  but,  on  their  disagreement,  read  anatomical  lec- 
tures at  his  own  house,  in  which  he  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Falconer.  He  wrote  "  Inquiries  into  the 
Properties  of  the  Blood  and  the  Lymphatic  Sys- 
tem," and  dis))uted  with  Dr.  Monro  the  discovery 
of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels  in  oviparous  ani- 
mals.    He  died  in  177-4. 

HEYLIN,  DR.  PETER,  an  eminent  English 
%vriter,  who  was  born  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire  in 
1600.  He  studied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
became  an  able  geographer  and  historian.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  King 
Charles  I.,  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Heming- 
ford  in  Huntingdonshire,  made  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  obtained  several  other  livings ; 
but  of  these  he  was  deprived  by  the  parhament,  who 
also  sequestrated  his  estate  ;  by  which  means  he  and 
his  family  were  reduced  to  great  necessity.  How- 
ever, upon  the  Restoration  he  was  restored  to  his 
spiritualities,  but  never  rose  higher  than  to  be  sub- 
dean  of  Westminster.  He  died  in  1662,  and  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Peter's  church  in  Westminster,  where 
he  had  a  neat  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous  ;  the  jjrincipal  of 
which  are  "  Microcosmus,  or  a  Description  of  the 
Great  World,"  "  Cosmographia,"  "  The  History  of 
St.  George,"  "  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts," 
and  "  An  Help  to  English  History." 

HEYNE,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLOB,  a  distin- 
guished  scholar,  who  was  born  in  September  1729, 
at  Chemmitz  in  Saxony,  where  his  father,  a  poor 
linen  weaver,  had  fled  from  Gravenschutz  in  Silesia 
on  account  of  religious  persecution.  The  difficidties 
which  pursued  him  till  manhood  could  not  repress 
his  fine  powers  or  destroy  his  natural  sensibility; 
Ijut,  on  the  contrary,  threw  him  back  on  himself, 
and  taught  him  to  confide  in  himself.  He  could 
hardly  obtain  the  slight  assistance  which  was  neces- 
sary to  gratify  his  early  wish  of  being  instructed  in 
the  Latin  language,  but  he  was  ultimately  enabled 
to  accomplish  his  object,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation 
for  his  classical  attainments.  In  1755  he  published 
his  edition  of  TibuUus  and  soon  after  that  of  Epicte- 
tus.  In  1763  he  succeeded  Gesner  as  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Gottingen,  where  he  also  became  secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Sciences.     He  died  suddenly  in 
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July  IS  14.  His  principal  works  besides  those  already 
mentioned  M-ere,  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
Gottingen,"  which  laborious  work  extended  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  folio  volumes,  his  editions  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  his  "  Opuscula  Academica." 

HEYWOOD,  JOHN,  one  of  our  earliest  dramatic 
poets,  was  born  at  North  Mims,  near  St.  Alban's  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From  thence 
he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  seat  in  that 
neighbourhood.  This  patron  of  genius  introduced 
the  poet  to  the  princess  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  her 
father  Henry,  who,  we  are  told,  was  much  delighted 
with  his  wit  and  skill  in  music,  and  by  whom  he 
was  frequently  rewarded.  When  his  former  patroness. 
Queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heywocd  became 
a  favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often  to  entertain 
her  majesty,  "exercising  his  fancy  before  her,  even 
to  the  time  that  she  lay  languishing  on  her  death- 
bed." On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  being  a  zea- 
lous Catholic,  he  thought  fit  to  escape  with  other 
favourites  of  her  deceased  majesty.  He  settled  at 
Mechlin  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565. 
John  Hewood  was  a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor 
were  his  poetical  talents  by  any  means  extraordinary ; 
but  he  possessed  talents  of  more  importance  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jester, 
and  he  wrote  several  plays.  Heleft  two  sons,  who  both 
became  Jesuits  and  eminent  men  :  viz.  Ellis  Hey- 
wood,  who  continued  some  time  at  Florence  imder 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  became  so  good 
a  master  of  the  Italian  tongue  as  to  write  a  treatise 
in  that  language,  entitled  "  II  Moro."  He  died  at  Lou- 
vain  about  the  year  1 57'2.  His  other  son  was  Jasper 
Heywood,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  a  fellowship  at 
Oxford  on  account  of  his  immoralities.  He  trans- 
lated three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various 
poems  and  "devises,"  some  of  which  were  printed  in 
a  volume  entitled  "  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises." 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1597. 

HICKES,  GEORGE,  a  learned  Enghsh  eccle- 
siastic, who  was  born  in  1642.  He  received  a  good 
education  at  Oxford,  where  he  afterwards  obtained 
the  rectory  of  St.  Ebbe's.  In  16S1  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  but  fell  into  disgi-ace 
during  the  reign  of  James.  Upon  the  Revolution  in 
16SS  he,  with  many  others,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  fell  under  suspension  in  August  16S9, 
and  was  deprived  the  February  following.  He  con- 
tinued however  in  possession  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  when  reading  in  the  "  Gazette"  that  the  dean- 
ery of  Worcester  was  granted  to  Talbot,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  succes- 
sively, he  immediately  drew  up  in  his  own  hand- 
writing a  claim  of  right  to  it,  directed  to  all  the 
members  of  that  church;  and  in  1691  affixed  it  over 
the  great  entrance  into  the  choir  that  none  of  them 
might  plead  ignorance  in  that  particular.  The  earl 
of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  called  it 
"  Dr.  Hickes's  Manifesto  against  Government." 

Soon  after  their  deprivation  Archbishop  Sancroft 
and  his  colleagues  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
maintaining  the  episcopal  succession  among  those 
who  adhered  to  them;  and  having  resolved  upon  it, 
they  sent  Dr.  Hickes  over,  with  a  list  of  the  deprived 
clergy,  to  confer  ^vith  King  James.  He  had  several 
audiences  of  the  king,  who  complied  with  all  he 
asked,  and  would  soon  have  returned  to  England, 
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but  was  detained  some  months  by  an  ague  and  fever. 
He  arrived  in  February,  and  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Matthias  the  consecrations  were  performed  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Turner  bishop  of  Ely, 
and  Dr.  White  bishop  of  Peterborough,  at  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough's  lodgings.  Hickes  was  conse- 
crated suifragan  bishop  of  Thetford,  and  Wagstaffe 
suffragan  of  Ipswich;  at  which  solemnity  Henry  earl 
of  Clarendon  is  said  to  have  been  present.  Dr. 
Hickes  survived  his  elevation  more  than  twenty 
years,  dying  in  December  1715. 

Dr.  Hickes  was  particularly  skilful  in  the  old 
northern  languages  and  in  antiquities,  and  has  left 
us  some  A'aluable  works.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  whom  he  considered 
as  the  best  expositors  of  scripture ;  and  as  no  one 
better  understood  the  doctrine,  worship,  constitu- 
tion, and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  so  it  was  his  utmost  ambi- 
tion and  endeavour  to  prove  the  church  of  England 
perfectly  conformable  thereto.  In  16S9  he  pub- 
lished "  Institutiones  Grammaticte  Anglo-Saxonicae 
et  Maeso-Gothicce,"  and  "  Catalogus  Librorum  Sep- 
tentorinalium." 

HICKERINGILL,  EDMUND,  a  clergjTnan  of 
the  church  of  England,  who  commenced  his  career 
in  the  army.  He  was  born  in  1630,  and  at  a  very 
early  age  obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  sta- 
tioned in  the  West  Indies.  He  there  wrote  a  "De- 
scription of  Jamaica,"  which  was  published  in  1707- 
He  died  in  the  following  year. 

HIDALGO,  MIGUEL,  a  celebrated  Me.xican 
priest,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  commence  the  war 
of  independence  in  New  Spain  in  1809.  Hidalgo  was 
at  that  time  curate  of  Dolores,  and  possessed  great 
influence  over  the  Indians  and  Creoles.  After  raising 
the  standard  of  independence  he  was  joined  by  a  large 
body  of  men  and  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
naxuato  and  of  some  other  towns  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. Thence  he  marched  to  Valladolid  ;  and  con- 
tinuing to  meet  with  success,  he  threw  off  his  clerical 
robes  and  assumed  the  imiform  and  rank  of  general- 
issimo. Continuing  his  march  he  approached  Mexico, 
the  capital,  which  was  then  but  weakly  defended  ; 
but  when  circumstances  favoured  an  attack,  he  drew 
oflf  his  troops  and  began  to  march  back  towards  Gua- 
naxuato.  At  length  the  viceroy,  Vanegas,  collected 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  become  the  assailant  in 
his  turn.  Hidalgo  was  met  and  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Calleja  at  Aculeo,  and  here  the 
patriots  received  their  first  check.  Other  engage- 
ments followed  between  various  chiefs  of  the  two 
parties.  Hidalgo  sustained  another  total  defeat  near 
Guadalaxara  in  January  1811,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Zacatecas  with  his  shattered  and  disheart- 
ened forces.  Thence  he  retreated  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
with  the  intention  of  ^\'ithdrawing  into  the  Texas  in 
order  to  reorganize  his  army.  He  was  finally  over- 
taken at  Acatita  de  Bajan,  having  been  betrayed  by 
Bustamante,  one  of  his  officers,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner with  all  his  staft".  He  was  removed  to  Chi- 
huahua, where,  after  the  form  of  trial,  he  was  shot  in 
June  181 1,  having  been  deprived  of  his  priests'  or- 
ders previous  to  his  execution. 

KIERO,  a  celebrated  king  of  SjTacuse,  during 
whose  reign  began  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  he 
was  at  the  outset  an  ally  of  the  Carthaginians,  but 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertine=. 
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He  then  saw  that  the  best  course  for  him  was  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Romans,  since  the  victories  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  could  be  of  no  benefit  to 
him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  likely  to  render 
them  dangerous  neighbours.  In  order  to  avert  the 
war  from  his  states  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  con- 
suls Otacilius  and  Valerius  to  oft'er  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance.  From  this  time  he  was  only  an  instru- 
ment in  the  disputes  of  the  two  nations.  Though  he 
showed  himself  more  favourable  to  the  Romans  by 
providing  them  during  the  first  Punic  war  with  ne- 
cessaries of  all  kinds,  he  did  not  refuse  the  Carthagi- 
nians the  aid  they  asked  him  in  the  servile  war,  and 
was  able  by  his  adroitness  to  preserve  the  friendship 
of  both.  In  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
first  Punic  war  and  the  second  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  government.  He  enacted  wise  laws,  and 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects; 
indeed  the  encouragement  which  he  extended  to 
agriculture  enriched  him  and  doubled  the  revenues 
of  the  state.  He  kept  his  word  pledged  to  his  allies, 
and  when  the  Romans  underwent  a  total  defeat  from 
Hannibal  at  Thrasymene,  Hiero  proffered  them  pro- 
visions, men,  and  arms,  and  sent  them  a  golden  vic- 
toria, 320  pounds  in  weight,  which  they  accepted  as 
a  happy  augury.  This  kind  attention  consolidated 
the  league  between  Rome  and  Syracuse;  and  even  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Cannce,  which  v.as  followed  by 
the  defection  of  all  the  other  allies  of  Rome,  did  not 
shake  his  fidelity. 

Hiero  was  not  merely  employed  in  the  erection  of 
temples  and  palaces,  but  also  in  the  construction  of 
military  machines  of  all  kinds  under  the  direction  of 
the  great  Archimedes.  With  the  intention  of  sur- 
passing the  magnificence  of  all  other  kings,  he  built 
a  ship  which  had  never  been  equalled  for  magnitude 
and  splendour ;  and  from  the  description  of  which, 
preserved  in  Athena?us,  it  must  have  resembled  a 
floating  city.  But  it  being  discovered  that  Sicily  had 
no  harbour  adequate  to  the  recejjtion  of  this  immense 
structure,  Hiero  resolved  to  make  a  present  of  it  to 
King  Ptolemy,  and,  as  Egypt  was  at  that  time  in 
want  of  corn,  took  this  opportunity  to  send'a  great 
supply  of  grain  to  Alexandria.  Hiero  died  B.  C.  214. 
As  his  son  Gelon  died  before  him,  he  left  the  crown, 
after  wearing  it  fifty-four  years,  to  his  grandson  Hi- 
eronymus. 

HIGDEN,  RANULPH,  an  English  chronicler, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Poly- 
chronicon."  An  English  translation  of  this  work  was 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1482.  Some  of  Higden's  sacred 
dramas  are  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 

HIGGINS,  JOHN,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
in  1524.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  entering 
the  church,  kept  a  school  at  Ilminster  till  his  death  in 
1604.  His  principal  works  are  a  "  Treatise  against 
Perkins,"  and  "  Flosculi  Terentiani." 

HIGGINSON,  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  who  received  his  degrees  from  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  He  then  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  and  settled  at  Lancaster,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence ;  but  he  subsequently  left  the  English  church, 
and  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  and  manners 
of  the  Puritans.  His  eloquence  and  fervour,  however, 
procured  him  the  offer  of  some  of  the  best  livings  in 
the  country ;  but  he  refused  them  on  account  of  his 
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opinions,  and  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  school. 
When  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  began  to 
form  a  plantation  there  in  1628,  they  applied  to  Mr. 
Higginson  to  go  thither  and  prosecute  his  ecclesias- 
tical labours.  He  promptly  acceded  to  the  request, 
and  in  May  1629  set  sail  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  on  the  29th  of  the  ensuing  June  arrived  in 
Salem  harl^our.  It  is  related  that  when  the  ship  was 
receding  from  the  coast  of  England  he  called  upon 
his  children  and  the  other  passengers,  and  said  ta 
them,  "  We  will  not  say  as  the  separatists  were  wont 
to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England,  Farewell,  Baby- 
lon !  farewell,  Rome  !  but  we  will  say.  Farewell,  dear 
England!  farewell,  the  church  of  God  in  England, 
and  all  Christian  friends  there  !  We  do  not  go  to  New 
England  as  separatists  from  the  church  of  England, 
though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions 
in  it,  but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of 
church  reformation,  and  propagate  the  gospel  in 
America."  There  were  but  seven  houses  in  Salem 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  but  he  immediately  entered 
upon  the  performance  of  his  duties.  These,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  destined  to  discharge  long,  for  he 
died  in  August  1630.  He  wrote  an  account  of  New 
England,  entitled  "  A  Short  and  True  Description  of 
the  Discoveries  and  Commodities  of  the  Coimtry," 
which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Collections 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts."  One  of  his 
sons,  also  named  Francis,  who  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
kept  a  school  for  some  time  in  New  England,  but 
finally  settled  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  in  his 
native  country.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the  Society 
of  Friends,  called  "  The  Irreligion  of  Northern  Qua- 
kers," said  to  be  the  first  publication  against  that  sect. 
HIGGONS,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  clever  miscella- 
neous writer,  who  was  born  in  1624.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  several  political  missions,  and  his  services 
to  the  crown  were  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  500/. 
a  year  and  gifts  to  the  amount  of  4000/.  He  was 
afterwards  knighted,  and  in  1669  was  sent  envoy 
extraordinary  to  invest  John  George  duke  of  Saxony 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  About  four  years  after 
he  was  sent  envoy  to  Vienna,  [were  he  continued 
three  years.  In  1685  he  was  elected  burgess  for 
St.  Germain's,  "being  then,"  says  Wood,  "ac- 
counted a  loyal  and  accomplished  person  and  a 
great  lover  of  the  regular  clergy."  He  died  sud- 
denly of  an  apoplexy  in  the  king's  bench  court, 
having  been  summoned  there  as  a  witness,  No- 
vember 24,  1691.  His  literary  productions  are,  a 
"Panegyric  to  the  King,"  published  in  1 660,  and 
"  The  History  of  Ysuph  Bassa."  He  also  translated 
into  English  "The  Venetian  Triumph,"  for  which 
he  was  complimented  by  Waller  in  his  poems.  Mr. 
Granger,  who  styles  Sir  Thomas  "  a  gentleman  of 
great  merit,"  was  favoured  by  the  duchess  dowager 
of  Portland  with  a  MS.  copy  of  his  "  Oration"  on  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  concludes,  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  that  pamphlet,  that  "  the  copies  of  it  were, 
for  certain  reasons,  industriously  collected  and  de- 
stroyed, though  few  pieces  of  this  kind  have  less  de- 
served to  perish.  The  countess  of  Essex  had  a  great- 
ness of  mind  which  enabled  her  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  infamy  which  was  thrown  upon  her,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  attended  with  a  delicacy  and  sensi- 
bility of  honour  which  poisoned  all  her  enjoyments. 
Mr.  Higgons  had  said  much,  and,  I  think,  much  to  the 
purpose,  in  her  'vnndication,  and  was  himself  fully 
convinced  from  the  tenour  of  her  life,  and  the  words 
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which  she  spoke  at  the  a'n'ful  close  of  it,  that  she 
was  perfectly  innocent. — "  In  reading  this  inter- 
esting oration  I  fancied  myself  standing  by  the 
grave  of  injured  innocence  and  beauty,  was  sensibly 


Examination  of  Reubens'  two  Paintings  in  the  Ban- 
queting House,  Whitehall,"  "  Observations  on  Dod- 
well's Pamphlet  against  Christianity," the  "Practiceof 
_  .  -  .  ,  Perspective,"  and  two  volumes  of  "  Moral  and  Reli- 

touched  with,  the  pious  affection  of  the  tenderest    gious  Essays,"  with  a  translation  of  Brown  "  On  the 


and  best  of  husbands  doing  public  and  solemn 
justice  to  an  amiable  and  worthy  woman  who  had 
been  grossly  and  publicly  defamed.  Nor  could  I 
withhold  the  tribute  of  a  tear— a  tribute  which,  I 
am  confident,  was  paid  at  her  interment  by  every 
one  who  loved  virtue  and  was  not  destitute  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity.  This  is  what  I  immediately 
wrote  upon  i-eading  the  oration.  If  I  am  wrong  in 
my  opinion  the  benevolent  reader  I  am  sure  will  for- 
give me.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  my  heart  has 
got  the  better  of  my  judgment."  The  lady  to  whom 
Granger  here  alludes  was  the  widow  of  Robert  earl 
of  Essex,  and  Sir  Thomas  Higgons'  first  wife 


Immortality  of  the  Soul." 

HILARY,  ST.,  a  Christian  prelate  of  the  fourth 
century,  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  He 
was  born  at  Poictiers,  of  which  city,  after  his  conver- 
sion from  heathenism,  he  eventually  became  the 
bishop  in  355.  His  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  respecting  the  Trinity,  which  he  defended 
with  much  energy  at  Bezieres,  drew  on  him  the  per- 
secution of  the  Arian  party,  with  Saturnius  at  its 
head,  who  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Constantius  to 
exile  him  into  Phrygia.  After  four  years  spent  in 
banishment  he  was  pennitted  to  return  to  his  see, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  committing  the  argu- 


HIGG0NS,J3EVIL,  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  |  ments  for  his  side  of  the  question  to  writing,  and 


was  born  in  1670.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
a  commoner  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  went 
afterwards  to  Cambridge,  and  then  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  Wood  enumerates  five  of  his  poems.  He 
\VTOte  some  others,  and  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
entitled  "  The  Generous  Conqueror,  or  the  Timely 
Discovery,"  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  printed  in 
1702.  He  was  a  steady  adherent  to  the  cause  of 
the  exiled  family,  and  accompanied  King  James  into 
France,  where  he  maintained  his  wit  and  good-hu- 
mour undepressed  by  his  misfortunes.  He  pub- 
lished a  poem  "  On  the  Peace  of  Utrecht."  On  the 
pubhcation  of  Bishop  Burnet's  "  Historj'  of  his  Own 
Times,"  he  wrote  some  strictures  on  it  in  a  volume 
entitled  "  Historical  and  Critical  Remarks,"  and  in 
1727  published  "A  Short  View  of  the  English  His- 
tory, with  Reflections,  political,  historical,  civil,  phy- 
sical, and  moral,  on  the  Reigns  of  the  Kings,  their 
Characters  and  Manners,  their  Successions  to  the 
Throne,  and  other  remaikable  Incidents  to  the  Revo- 
lution, 16S8  ;  dra^vn  from  authentic  Memoirs  and 
MSS."     He  died  in  1735. 

HIGHMORE,  NATHANIEL.  —  This  eminent 
anatomist  was  born  in  1631  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Corporis  Humani 
Disquisitio  Anatomica."     He  died  in  1684. 

HIGHMORE,  JOSEPH,  a  portrait  and  historical 
painter,  born  in  London  in  June  1692.  He  early  dis- 
played a  strong  partiality  for  the  fine  arts,  which  was 
discouraged  by  his  family,  who  placed  him  in  a  soli- 
citor's office.  The  whole  of  his  spare  time  was  how- 
ever devoted  by  him  to  the  study  of  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his 
clerkship,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
abandoned  the  law,  resolved  to  trust  in  future 
to  his  talents  as  a  painter  alone  for  his  chance  of 
fame  and  fortune.  The  year  following  he  married, 
and  continued  rising  in  reputation  till,  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  selected  as 
the  artist  to  be  employed  in  painting  the  knights  in 
full  costume.  The  years  1732  and  1734  were  spent 
by  him  in  professional  tours  through  the  Netherlands 
and  France,  and  on  his  return  he  applied  himself 
with  renewed  exertions  to  the  cultivation  of  an  art 
which  he  exercised  nearly  half  a  century.  He  died 
in  17S0.  Among  his  best  paintings  are  the  Hagar 
and  Ishmael  in  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  the  Finding 
of  Moses,  &c.  The  illustrations  to  the  original  edi- 
tions of  the  novels  of  Richardson  were  also  from  his 
easel.     As  an  author  he  is  known  by  the  "  Critical 


continued  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  active  diocesan 
till  his  death  in  367.  His  works  were  printed  in 
folio  at  Paris  in  1693.  There  was  another  prelate  of 
the  same  name,  bishop  of  Aries,  a  Semipelagian  in 
his  opinions,  who  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  St.  FIo- 
noratus,  and  some  devotional  tracts.  He  died  in 
449,  and  also  enjoyed  the  honours  of  canonization. 

HILL,  AARON,  an  English  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1685. 
His  father,  originally  a  gentleman  of  good  estate  in 
Wiltshire,  left  him  almost  wholly  unprovided  for, 
which  circumstance  obliged  him  to  quit  Westminster 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  relation.  Lord 
Paget,  being  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he  ven- 
tured uninvited  to  join  him,  and  a  tutor  was  provided 
for  him,  under  whose  care  he  travelled  through  Pa- 
lestine, Egypt,  and  various  parts  of  the  East.  In 
1703  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  the  death  of 
Lord  Paget  he  travelled  for  three  years  with  Sir 
William  Wentworth.  In  1709  he  pubhshed  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  partly  from  materials 
collected  in  Turkey  ;  which  publication,  although  it 
obtained  much  notice,  the  author  himself  subse- 
quently regai'ded  as  a  crude  and  juvenile  performance. 
In  1710  he  became  manager  of  Druiy  Lane  theatre, 
v»rhich  post  however  he  soon  gave  up.  While  in  the 
management  of  Drury  Lane  he  wrote  his  first  tra- 
gedy of  "Alfred,"  and"Rinaldo,"an  opera. 

In  1713  he  obtained  a  patent  for  extracting  sweet 
oil  from  beech  mast,  and  a  company  was  formed 
under  his  auspices  ;  but  after  a  trial  of  three  years  the 
scheme  entirely  failed,  as  did  a  subsequent  plan  for 
estabhshing  a  plantation  in  Georgia.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  theatres,  and  several  of  his 
pieces  were  brought  on  the  stage.  In  1724  he  com- 
menced a  periodical  paper  called  "The  Plain  Dealer." 
In  1731  he  re-wrote  his  "  Elfrid,"  which  he  brought 
forward  under  the  title  of  "  Athelwold."  He  after- 
wards translated  in  succession  the  "  Zaire,"  "  Al- 
zire,"  and  "  Merope,"  of  Voltaue,  all  of  which  show 
him  in  the  light  of  a  superior  dramatic  translator. 
He  stUl,  however,  continued  to  interest  himself  with 
schemes  of  commercial  improvem^entuntU  his  health 
began  to  decline,  and  he  died  in  February  1750,  in 
his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  versions  of  "  Zaire  "  and  "  Merope  " 
kept  the  stage  until  within  a  few  years. 

HILL,  SIR  JOHN,  a  writer  of  the  last  century, 
distinguished  for  the  versatility  of  his  talents  and  the 
multitude  of  his  pubUcations.     He  was  born  about 
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171c,  and  was  by  trade  an  apothecary  ;  but,  having 
married  a  wife  without  a  fortune,  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  further  resources  for  the  increase  of  his  income. 
The  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Petre  employed 
him  to  manage  their  botanic  gardens,   and  enabled 
him  to  travel  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  collect  scarce  plants,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  by  subscription.     The  scheme  was  not  very 
profitable,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  to 
the  stage  ;  but  after  two  or  three  exhibitions  at  the 
Haymarket  and  Covent  Garden   he  returned  to  his 
shop.     A  translation  of  a  Greek  tract  on  Gems  by 
Theophrastus,  which  he  published  in  1746,  procured 
him  both  money  and  reputation  as  an  author.     He 
undertook  a"  General  Natural  History,"  and,  in  con- 
junction with  George  Lewis  Scott,  he  compiled  a  Sup- 
plement to  Chambers's  "  Cyclopaedia."      In  1752  he 
published  "  Essays  on  Natural  History  and  Philoso- 
phy," containing  curious  microscopical'observations. 
At  the  same  period  he  started  the  "  British  Maga- 
zine," and  also  carried  on  a  diurnal  publication,  called 
"  The  Inspector."     Notwithstanding  his  literary  en- 
gagements, he  was  a  constant  attendant  on   every 
place  of  public  amusement,  where  he  collected  by 
wholesale  a   great  variety  of  private    intrigue  and 
personal   scandal,  which   he  freely  retailed  to  the 
public  in  his  Inspectors  and  magazines.     This  dis- 
creditable occupation  involved  him  in  many  quarrels. 
He   invented   several  quack  medicines,    which,  by 
means  of  the  puffing  advertisements  he  wrote  to  re- 
commend them,  had  for  some  time  a  considerable 
sale,  to  his  pecuniary  advantage.     His  talents  as  a 
botanist,  hov/ever,  were  by  no  means  des[)icable.  His 
greatest  undertaking  was  a  work  entitled  "  The  Ve- 
getable System,"  in  seventeen  volumes  folio.  The  title 
of  knighthood  he  owed  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  the  polar  star  in  return 
for  the  present  of  a  copy  of  his   botanical  works. 
He  died  of  the  gout,  a  disease  for  which  he  professed 
to  have  a  specific,  in  November  1775. 

HILL,  ROBERT,  an  industrious  scholar  remark- 
able for  his  application  to  study,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  arising  from  domestic  penury  and  a  menial 
occupation.  He  was  born  in  1G99  at  Miswell,  near 
Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor  and  staymaker.  To  those  employments  he 
occasionally  joined  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  by  means 
of  which  he  with  difficulty  supported  himself  and  his 
family.  In  spite  of  these  discouragements  he  con- 
trived to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  he  exhibited  so 
much  literary  talent  as  to  attract  the  favourable  no- 
tice of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  who,  with  a  view  to 
benefit  this  pains-taking  student,  published  a  tract, 
entitled  "  A  Parallel  between  a  Most  Celebrated  Man 
of  Florence,  Magliabecchi,  and  one  scarce  ever  heard 
of  in  England,  R.  Hill,"  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
1758,  octavo.  By  the  assistance  of  his  friendly  bio- 
grapher, Hill  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassments, 
and  enabled  to  remove  to  Buckingham,  where  he  died 
in  1777.  He  was  the  author  of  an  answer  to  Bishop 
Clayton's  "  Essay  on  Spirit,"  "  Criticisms  on  the 
Book  of  Job,"  and  a  tract  entitled  "The  Character 
of  a  Jew." 

HILL,  ROWLAND.— This  truly  amiable  though 
eccentric  minister  of  the  gospel  was  born  at  Hawk- 
stone  in  1774,  and  educated  at  Eton,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Cambridge  L^niversity.  While  yet 
at  Eton  he  embraced  the  views  of  the  Methodists, 


and  at  ('ambridge  he  preached  in  the  prison  and  in 
private  houses  before  entering  into  holy  orders  ;  he 
also  preached  in  the  tabernacle  and  chapel  of  Whit- 
field in  London — a  step  which  at  once  identified 
him  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Family  influ- 
ence prevented  him,  however,  from  formally  joining 
that  body,  his  avowed  predilection  for  which,  at  the 
same  time,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  ordination  in  the  church.  At  length  he  ob- 
tained a  title  to  orders  and  was  ordained  deacon. 
"Soon  after,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  this 
man  of  God  determined  upon  disobedience  to  earthly 
statutes  and  human  canons  that  he  might  be  obedi- 
ent to  a  heavenly  vision  and  perform"  a  divine  and 
immortal  work.  In  imitation  therefore  of  his  illus- 
trious patron  and  pattern,  Whitfield,  he  soon  began 
to  lift  up  his  voice  in  a  wider  sphere  of  labour — to 
proclaim  the  gospel  to  listening  crowds  in  barns, 
nieeting-houses,  and,  when  they  were  too  small  or  too 
distant  and  not  to  be  procured,  in  streets  and  fields, 
by  the  highways  and  hedges." 

Mr.  Hill  lost  his  father  about  the  j^ear  1780,  and 
soon  after  he  projected  the  building  of  Surrey  Cha- 
pel, the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  17S2,  and 
the  building  com})leted  in  the  spring  of  1783.  It 
was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Whit  Sunday, 
June  the  Sth,  1783,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Hill 
delivered  a  discourse,  which  he  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Christ  Crucified,  the  Sum  and 
Substance  of  the  Scriptures."  From  this  time  to  the 
period]  of  his  death — an  interval  of  fifty  years — he 
continued  to  pass  the  winter  half  of  the  year  in  town, 
preaching  statedly  at  Surrey  Chapel,  where  the  con- 
gregation was  always  numerous,  and  supplying  the 
pulpit  the  other  months  by  a  succession  of  popular 
ministers  from  the  country. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  who  was  v/ell  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Hill's  history,  that  "  few  ministers 
of  the  gospel  have  had  to  sustain  the  scornful  brunt 
of  opposition,  to  contend  against  rehgious  animosity, 
and  to  bear  on  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
through  so  long  and  active  a  career  as  he  did.  The 
independent  and  ambiguous  ecclesiastical  position 
which  he  assumed,  as  theoretically  a  churchman, 
and  practically  a  dissenter— a  dissenter  within  the 
church,  a  churchman  among  dissenters — necessarily 
involved  him,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ca- 
reer, in  continual  polemic  skirmishing.  His  very 
Catholicism  sometimes  put  on  an  aggressive  form, 
for  of  nothing  was  he  so  intolerant  as  of  sectarian! 
ism.  But  while  he  thus  made  himself  many  op])o- 
nents,  his  blameless  character  precluded  his  having 
any  personal  enemies.  The  sarcastic  or  censorious 
polemic  was  forgotten  in  the  warm-hearted  philan- 
thropist, the  indefatigable  evangelist,  the  consistent 
saint." 

In  1790  Mr  Hill  published  his  "Warning  to  Pro- 
fessors," containing  observations  on  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  public  amusements  ;  in  which  he  took  a 
review  of  theatrical  e.xhibitions,  operas,  concerts,  and 
musical  meetings,  revels,  horse-racing,  the  card- 
table,  ball-room,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  their  evil  tendency,  and  their  inconsistency 
with  the  Christian  profession.  Tlie  pamphlet  reached 
a  third  edition.  Some  reflections  incautiously  drop- 
ped in  it,  however,  embroiled  him  with  the  dis- 
senters, whom  he  was  considered  to  have  unjustly 
attacked.  He  tendered  an  apology  for  this  in  two 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  George  Burder,  and  printed 
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as  an  appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet. ,    ,  ,      , 

In  the  year  1798,  having  travelled  through  the 
greater  part  of  England  and  Wales,  preaching  the 
gospel,  and  taking  a  journey  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Hill  ac- 
ce})ted  the  pressing  solicitation  of  Messrs.  Robert 
and  James  Haldane  to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland.  He 
commenced  his  spiritual  campaign  in  the  north  by 
preaching  on  the  following  morning  in  the  Circus, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  2500  people.  Having 
spent  two  Sabbaths  in  Edinburgh  and  preached 
almost  daily  during  the  week,  Mr.  Hill  began  to 
make  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country, 
visiting  Stirhng,  Dunblane,  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Perth, 
and  Kinross,  preaching  at  all  these  places,  and  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh  in  time  to  spend  the  third 
Sunday  there.  His  fame  now  began  to  spread  abroad 
most  rapidly,  and  the  places  of  worship  were  very 
inadequate  to  the  numbers  that  followed  him.  He 
next  visited  Glasgow,  Paisley,Greenock,  Dumbarton, 
&c.,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  following 
Saturday.  But  all  attempts  to  preach  within  doors 
on  the  Sunday  evenings  were  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Gallon  Hill.  The  congregation  increased  from  two 
thousand  to  five  —  ten — fifteen — twenty  thousand 
hearers,  who  listened  with  profound  attention  to  his 
addresses.  Mr.  Hill  appears  to  have  been  highly 
gratified  at  the  reception  he  every  where  niet  with. 
Paisley  he  describes  as  the  paradise  of  Scotland, 
adding,  "  My  soul  loves  Paisley,  for  there  I  believe 
Christians  love  each  other."  Of  Glasgow  he  says, 
"  The  kindness  and  attention  of  the  magistrates  and 
ministers,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  me  as  a  matter  of  thankfulness  be- 
fore God,  and  of  deep  humiliation  to  my  own  mind 
for  services  so  poor  among  a  people  so  affectionate 
and  kind." 

Shortly  after  his  return  home  Mr.  Hill  completed 
his  Journal,  and  sent  it  into  the  north  to  be  printed 
among  the  people  for  whom  it  was  designed;  but, 
as  his  preaching  had  made  a  considerable  stir 
among  all  classes  of  religionists  in  that  country,  he 
was  strongly  advised  to  give  further  scope  to  dis- 
cussion, with  which  he  complietl,  throwing  his  Re- 
marks into  an  Appendix  to  the  Journal,  which  was 
considerably  larger  than  the  book  itself.  In  this 
Appendix  he  descants  with  the  utmost  freedom  on 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  its  various  seces- 
sions, Independency,  'strict  and  moderate,  the  Bap- 
tists, &c.,  all  of  whom  he  reproves  with  an  un- 
sparing hand. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Hill's  visit  to  the  north,  and 
the  subsequent  publication  of  his  Journal,  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  kirk,  at  theirjuext  annualj  meet- 
ing, judged  it  necessary  to  issue  a  *'  Pastoral  Admo- 
nition," and  this  was  followed  by  an  "  Act  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod"  against  promiscuous  hear- 
ing, and  lay-preachers,  warning  all  persons  under 
their  inspection  against  offending  in  these  respects. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  an  anti-burgher  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh, pubhshed  some  Remarks  on  the  Journal, 
which  drew  from  Mr.  Hill  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
Plea  for  Union,  and  for  a  Free  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  being  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Jamieson's  Remarks 
on  the  late  Tour  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hill,  addressed  to 
the  Scots  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at 
Home."  About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Hill  was 
replying  to  Dr.  Jamieson  he  also  published  a  "  Series 
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of  Letters,  occasioned  by  the  late  *  Pastoral  Admoni- 
j  tion'  of  the"  Church  of  Scotland ;  as  also  their  At- 

1  tempts  to  Suppress  the  Establishment  of  Sabbath 
Schools  :  addressed  to  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  at  Home."  The  pamphlet  consists  of 
eight  letters,  written  during  the  year  1799,  while 
engaged  in  making  a  second  preaching  tour  through 
Scotland,  and  accordingly  they  are  dated  from  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Huntly,  Glas- 
gow, &c. 

Mr.  Hill's  next  literary  production  excited  more 
notice  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  the  British  legislature 
passed  "  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Spi- 
ritual Persons  holding  of  Farms,  and  for  Enforcing 
the  Residence  of  Spiritual  Persons  on  their  Benefices 
in  England."  This  act  had  not  long  received  the 
sanction  of  authority,  when  a  pamphlet  made  its  ap- 
pearance, but  without  the  author's  name,  under  the 
following  title  : — "  Spiritual  Characteristics,  Repre- 
sented in  an  Account  of  a  most  curious  Sale  of  Cu- 
rates, by  Public  Auction,  who  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  consequence  of  the  Clergy  Residence  Act ;  in 
which  the  Original  Design  and  Probable  Conse- 
quences of  that  Law  are  laid  before  the  Public." 
This  most  extraordinary  production  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Hill ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
any  thing  more  than  internal  evidence  necessary  to 
convince  any  one  acquainted  with  him  and  his  writ- 
ings that  he  was  indeed  the  author.  After  some 
prefatory  observations  respecting  the  passing  of  this 
act,  he  tells  his  readers  that  he  one  night  retired  to 
rest  with  his  head  brimfuU  of  it,  and  had  no  sooner 
dropped  asleep  than  he  began  dreaming  about  the 
subject  in  a  most  singular  and  impressive  manner. 
He  thought  himself  in  a  town  of  considerable  size, 
and  that  a  great  abundance  of  the  clergy  came  into 
it  from  all  quarters,  mostly  two  by  two ;  the  gene- 
rality of  them  exhibiting  such  sad  and  melancholy 
faces  as  he  never  before  beheld.  Some  of  them  ap- 
peared most  marvellously  plump  and  of  an  enormous 
size,  while  their  gloomy  looks  were  expressive  of  the 
deepest  sorrow.  Many  others  of  them  appeared  like 
jockeys  in  half-mourning.  These  went  stamping 
and  roaring  about  as  though  they  were  half  mad, 
crying  out  at  intervals,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  ^vhat 
shall  I  do?"  Each  of  these  was  attended  by  another, 
whose  poverty-struck  appearance  in  the  general 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  former ;  but  all  the 
motley  group  seemed  equally  downcast  and  demure. 
Enquiring  what  all  this  could  mean,  he  is  told  that 
the  rectors  were  going  to  dispose  of  their  curates  by 
auction,  and  prompted  by  curiosity  he  attends  the 
sale.  Then  follows  the  auctioneer's  harangue  on  the 
description  of  the  articles  he  has  to  dispose  of,  the 
conditions  of  sale,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  business  of  the 
day  begins  :  but  let  this  suffice.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
one  of  his  biographers  observes,  that  Mr.  Hill  both 
said  and  did  things  which  few  other  men  could  have 
done  without  imprudence.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
nonconformist,  no  infidel,  ever  vented  a  libel  against 
the  church  of  England  half  so  pungent  as  this  sale 
of  curates ! 

Mr.  Hill's  "  Village  Dialogues,"  first  published  in 
1801,  in  two  volumes,  and  afterwards  enlarged  to 
three,  are  generally  considered  to  be  his  ablest  work. 
They  have  been  deservedly  popular,  and  have  passed 
through  a  great  number  of  editions.  They  display 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
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as  well  as  the  workings  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
style  is  easy  and  appropriate,  the  scenes  are  in  rural 
life,  and  the  whole  is  pen'aded  with  a  delightful 
spirit  of  Christian  simplicity. 

Having  hriefly  adverted  to  the  chief  of  Mr.  Hill's 
puhlijhed  pieces,  it  now  only  remains  to  speak  of 
his  personal  character  and  talents  as  a  preacher.  In 
him  no  ordinary  portion  of  natural  shrewdness  was 
comhined  with  an  unsuspecting  and  guileless  mind. 
This  sometimes  laid  him  open  to  imposition.  Inti- 
mate as  was  his  acquaintance  with  human  affairs,  he 
was  not  always  quicksighted  in  reading  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  and  he  often  formed  mistaken  estimates 
of  them.  Benevolence,  however,  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character,  and  he  succeeded  to  a  great 
degree  in  imbuing  his  congregation  with  his  own 
feelings.  His  last  sermon  was  delivered  at  Surrey 
Chapel  on  Sunday  the  31st  of  March,  1833.  On 
the  morning  of  Easter  Tuesday  he  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  address  the  girls  belonging  to  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  which  had  been  his  accustomed  prac- 
tice, but  being  very  unwell  he  was  dissuaded  from 
it  by  his  friends.  During  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  found  it  necessary  to  lie  down  in  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  more.  On  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  April  the  11th,  he  breathed  his  last  at 
his  town  residence  in  Blackfriars  Road,  being  in  the 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

HILLIARD,  NICHOLAS,  a  celebrated  English 
painter,  who  drew  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  water- 
colours  when  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  M'as  goldsmith,  carver,  and  painter,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  picture  he  drew  several  times. 
Donne  has  celebrated  this  painter  in  a  poem  called 
"The  Storm,"  where  he  says, 

"  An  hand,  an  eye, 
"  By  Hilliai'd  drawn,  is  \Torth  an  history." 

Hilliard  was  born  in  1547,  and  died  in  1619- 

HILTON,  WALTER,  a  Carthusian;  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  v/ork  "De  Imitatione 
Chrlsti,"  usually  attributed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Hilton  was  certainly  the  author  of  "  The  Scale,  or 
Ladder  of  Perfection,"  published  in  1659. 

HIMMEL,  FREDERIC  HENRY,  a  popular 
German  composer  in  the  lighter  kind  of  music,  and 
a  celebrated  pianist.  He  was  born  in  1765,  studied 
theology,  and  having  played]  in  presence  of  the 
king  while  in  Potsdam  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ng  a  clerical  appointment,  was  made  by  him  his 
chapel-master,  and  sent  to  travel.  Himmel  died  in 
IS  14  in  Berlin.  He  thought  too  highly  of  his  own 
powers,  and  liked  a  gay  life,  so  that  he  did  not  study 
enough,  as  is  perceptible  in  his  greater  compositions. 
His  "  Fanchon"  is  his  best  opera.  Many  of  his 
songs  are  still  sung  in  Germany. 

HTNDENBURG,  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  celebrated  for 
his  discovery  of  the  combinatory  analysis.  He  was 
born  at  Dresden  1739,  and  studied  medicine,  to- 
gether with  intellectual  philosophy,  natural  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  and  belles-lettres.  In  1781  he 
■was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Leipsic  ;  in  1786  he  was  made  ordinary  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  the  same  university.  Many 
foreign  academies  and  learned  societies  elected  him 
a  member.     He  died  in  1808; 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who 
was  born,  as  Strabo  and  Suidas  inform  us,  at  Nice  in 


Bithynia,  and  flourished  between  160  and  125  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Hipparchus  is  reckoned 
to  have  been  the  first,  who,  from  vague  and  scattered 
observations,  reduced  astronomy  into  a  science  and 
I)rosecuted  the  study  of  it  systematically.  Pliny 
mentions  him  very  often,  and  always  in  terms  of 
high  commendation.  He  was  the  first,  he  tells  us, 
who  attempted  to  take  the  number  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  his  catalogue  is  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  "  Alma- 
gist."  Pliny  places  him  amongst  those  men  of  a 
sublime  genius,  who,  by  foretelling  the  eclipses, 
taught  mankind  that  they  ought  not  to  be  alarmed 
at  these  phenomena. 

The  first  observations  he  made  were  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  which  gained  him  the  name  of  Rhodius,  and 
he  afterwards  cultivated  this  science  in  Bithynia  and 
Alexandria.  One  of  his  works  is  still  extant,  namely, 
his  "  Commentary  upon  Aratus's  Pha?nomena."  It 
is  properly  a  criticism  upon  Aratus,  for  Hipparchus 
charges  him  with  having  "  transcribed  even  those 
observations  in  which  Eudoxus  was  mistaken." 

HIPPIAS,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Athens,  son  of 
the  great  Pisistratus,  after  whose  death  he  assumed 
the  government  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hip- 
parchus :  the  latter  was  assassinated  during  the  Pa- 
nathenfea,  while  conducting  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  temple  of  ]\Iinerva,  by  a  band  of  conspirators 
under  two  young  Greeks,  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton.  Hippias  now  seized  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment alone,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother 
by  imposing  taxes  on  the  people,  seUing  offices,  and 
putting  to  death  all  of  whom  he  entertained  the  least 
suspicion,  after  having  forced  them  to  confess  by  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.  This  fate  fell  even  upon 
some  of  his  best  friends,  whom  Aristogiton,  full  of 
indignation,  had  falsely  accused  as  conspirators 
The  Athenians,  wearied  with  these  cruelties,  formed 
a  plan  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke.  They  found 
means  to  bribe  the  priests  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  commanded  the  Spartans  to  release  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  command  of  the  divine  Pythia, 
Sparta  broke  off  her  alliance  with  the  tyrant  of 
Athens,  who  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  united  attack 
of  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  Hippias  was 
expelled  from  the  city  B.  C.  510,  and  Athens  breathed 
more  freely.  But  the  means  by  which  the  voice  of 
the  oracle  had  been  gained  did  not  remain  a  secret, 
and  the  Spartai.3,  filled  with  indignation,  demanded 
the  restoration  of  Hippias,  but  without  success. 
Hippias  now  sought  jirotection  and  support  from 
Artaphernes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  induced  Da- 
rius, who  was  already  irritated  against  the  Athenians 
on  account  of  the  assistance  Avhich  they  had  rendered 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to  require  them  to  receive 
Hippias.  Their  decisive  refusal  kindled  the  first  war 
of  the  Persians  against  the  European  Greeks.  But 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  490  destroyed,  with  the 
army  of  Darius,  the  hopes  of  Hippias ;  he  himself 
fell  on  that  bloody  day  fighting  against  his  country. 

HIPPOCRATES.— This  learned  Greek  physician 
was  the  founder  of  a  school  in  medicine,  and  author  of 
the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  that  sci- 
ence. He  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  in  the 
city  of  the  same  name  B.C. 456,  and  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  family  of  Asclepiades,  or  descendants  of 
yEsculapius,  from  whom  Hippocrates  was  the  seven- 
teenth in  descent.  His  father,  Heraclides,  a  physician, 
instructed  him  in  the  art  of  physic,  and  his  education 
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was  conducted  with  all  the  care  that  was  usual  in 
the  principal  families  during  the  flourishing  period 
of  Greece.  He  probably  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
the  philosophers  then  living  at  Athens,  and  among 
them  of  Heraclitus.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  visiting  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  for 
the  purpose  of  improx'ing  in  his  art.  He  remained 
longest  in  llirace  and  Thessaly,  particulaily  in  the 
Thracian  island  Thasus,  and  probably  travelled  also 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  The  writings  which  are  extant  under  the  name 
of  Hippocrates  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him.  Some  of 
these  ^\Titings  are  the  productions  of  the  Alexandrian 
school;  others,  though  genuine,  have  been  collected, 
altered,  explained,  and  mixed  with  additions  by  his 
descendants.  The  genuine  writings  of  Hippocrates 
are,  the  first  and  third  book  on  Epidemics,  Apho- 
risms, the  treatise  on  Diet,  on  Air,  ^Yaters  and 
Situations. 

Hippocrates  was  a  zealous  unwearied  observer  of 
nature,  and  considered  diseases  with  a  free  spirit, 
unprejudiced  by  any  system ;  hence  we  have  fiom 
him  the  finest  description  of  their  natural  course, 
disturbed  neither  by  medicines  nor  by  any  violent  or 
precipitate  interference.  He  was  by  this  means  best 
enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  the  healing  power 
of  nature,  and  with  the  difierent  ways  in  which  she 
effects  the  restoi  ation  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  with  the 
exterior  means  by  which  she  was  supported  in  her 
operations.  He  adopted  a  principle  of  life  as  a  fun- 
damental power  of  the  living  body,  on  which  life, 
health,  or  sickness  were  dependent;  but  he  did  not 
express  himself  more  distinctly  respecting  it,  nor 
did  he  enter  into  many  hypotheses  and  investigations 
on  the  nature  of  disease  in  general.  He  paid  great 
attention  to  the  exterior  influences  as  the  remoter 
causes  of  the  maladies,  in  particular  to  air,  food, 
climate,  dwelling-place,  and  even  to  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  sick.  He  made  the  obsen-ation,  that 
nature  followed  in  the  coiu'se  of  the  diseases  certain 
periods  of  increase  and  diminution,  and  was  led  by 
this  to  his  doctrine  of  the  critical  days.  In  his  method 
of  curing  the  dietetical  precepts  take  the  first  rank. 
He  advises  to  adapt  the  diet  to  the  degree  of  strength 
of  the  sick  ;  at  the  same  time  he  makes  it  his  object 
to  observe  the  operations  of  nature,  to  lead  them,  to 
imitate  them,  and,  as  circumstances  require,  to  aug- 
ment or  to  repress  them.  During  the  increase  of  the 
disease  he  did  not  willingly  undertake  any  thing  de- 
cisive lest  nature  might  be  disturbed  in  her  whole- 
some operation  on  the  matter  of  disease ;  but  during 
the  crisis  of  secretion  and  evacuation  of  the  matter 
of  disease,  or  shortly  before,  he  assisted  nature  by 
means  which  promoted  the  discharges.  His  peculiar 
merit  in  medicine  consisted  chiefly  in  clearing  the 
science  from  the  useless  subtilties  of  the  many  jihilo- 
sophical  sects  of  that  period,  and  in  making  it,  in- 
stead of  the  exclusive  property  of  the  priests,  a  com- 
mon good,  open  to  every  one  who  wished  to  study 
it,  in  observing  the  course  of  undisturbed  nature 
with  a  clear  eye  and  an  enlightened  mind,  and  in  the 
faithful  communication  of  his  experience. 

HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephesus,  540 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  His  satirical  raillery 
obhged  him  to  fly  from  Ephesus,  and  as  he  was 
naturally  deformed,  two  brothers,  Bupalus  and  An- 
thermus,  made  a  statue  of  him,  which,  by  the  de- 
formity of  his  features,  exposed  the  poet  to  universal 
ridicule.     Hipponax  resolved  to  revenge  the  injury. 


and  wrote  such  bitter  invectives  and  satirical  lam- 
poons against  them  thcit  they  hanged  themselves  in 
despair. 

HIPPISLEY,  SIR  JOHX  COXE,  an  English 
baronet,  who  held  se\  eral  imj)oriant  political  offices 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born 
in  1765,  and  after  travelling  through  Europe  he  was 
in  1785  appointed  to  a  jiost  in  India,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Wirtembeig  and  the 
princess  royal  of  England.  Sir  John  was  a  stre- 
nuous supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which 
subject  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Observations." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  "Treatise  on  Prison 
Discipline."     Sir  John  died  in  1S25. 

HIRT,  ALOYS,  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
Berlin,  professor  of  archaeology  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  ancient  architecture,  and  in  general  as  a  theoretical 
architect,  as  a]ipears  from  his  papers  read  to  the 
above  academy  on  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
and  on  Solomon's  temple.  Of  his  life  we  only 
know  that  he  was  born  in  Donaueschingen  in  1759, 
that  he  travelled  in  Italy  and  became  the  companion 
of  some  persons  of  distinction,  returned  to  Prussia 
with  the  countess  of  Lichtenau,  and  became  the 
tutor  of  Prince  Henry. 

HIRE,  PHILIP  DE  LA,  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1640.  His  father  Laurence,  who  was  painter 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  professor  in  the  academy 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  intended  him  also  for  the 
same  occupation,  and  with  that  view^  taught  him  the 
principles  of  design,  but  died  when  Philip  was  no 
more  than  seventeen.  Y'oung  De  la  Hire  then  pro- 
jected a  journey  into  Ital)',  which  he  conceived  might 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out  in  1660,  and  soon  found  himself 
well  enough  to  contemplate  the  remains  of  antiquity 
with  which  Italy  abounds.  He  applied  himself  also 
to  geometry,  of  which  he  was  indeed  fonder  than  of 
painting,  and  which  soon  afterwards  engrossed^  him 
entirely. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  his  mathe- 
matical studies,  to  which  he  nowwhoUy  applied  him- 
self with  the  utmost  intenseness ;  and  he  afterwards 
published  works  which  gained  him  so  much  reputa- 
tion that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  167S.  The  minister  Colbert  having 
formed  a  design  of  a  better  chart  or  map  of  the  king- 
dom than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  taken,  De  la 
Hire  was  nominated,  with  Picard,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary observations  for  this  purpose.  He  went  to  Bre- 
tagne  in  1679,  to  Guyenne  in  16S0,  to  Calais  and 
Dunkirk  in  16S1,  and  to  Province  in  16S2.  In  1683 
he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  meridian  Une, 
which  Picard  had  begun  in  1669.  De  la  Hire  con- 
tinued it  to  the  north  of  Paris,  while  Cassini  carried 
it  on  to  the  south  ;  but  Colbert  dying  the  same  year, 
the  work  was  dropped  before  it  was  finished.  He 
was  next  employed,  with  other  geometricians  of  the 
academ}',  in  taking  the  necessary  levels  for  several 
grand  aqueducts  which  Lewis  XIV.  was  about  to 
make.  His  days  were  now  always  spent  in  study, 
his  nights  very  often  in  astronomical  obserA'ations, 
and  he  seldom  sought  any  other  relief  from  his 
labours  but  a  change  of  one  for  another.  He  was 
twice  man-ied,  and  had  eight  children.  He  died 
AprU  21,  1718,  aged  seventy-eight. 
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He  was  the  author,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  "  Nouvelle 
Methode  en  Geometrie  pour  les  Sections  des  Super- 
ficies Coniques  and  CyUndriques,"  pubHshed  in  1G73, 
"  Nouveaux  Elemens  des  Sections  Coniques ;  les 
lieux  Geoinetriques  ;  la  Construction  ou  Effection 
des  Equations,  1G79-"  "  Sectiones  Conicae,  in  no- 
vem  libros  distributee."  This  was  considered  as 
an  original  work,  and  gained  the  author  a  great  re- 
putation all  over  Europe.  His  editions  of  the  Greek 
mathematicians  is  also  a  learned  work.  It  had 
been  begun  by  M.  Thevenot,  who  dying,  the  care 
of  finishing  it  was  committed  to  de  la  Hire.  It 
shows  that  our  author's  strong  application  to  ma- 
thematical and  astronomical  studies  had  not  hin- 
dered him  from  acquiring  a  very  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue,  liesides  these  and 
other  smaller  works,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
his  papers  scattered  through  the  scientific  journals, 
and  particularly  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences." 

HOADLEY,  BENJAMIN,  a  learned  ecclesiastic, 
who  successively  held  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor,  He- 
reford, Salisbury,  and  Winchester.     He  was  born  in 
1676.  and  his  first  preferment  in  the  church  was  the 
rectory  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  lectureship  of 
St.  Mildred's  in  the  Poultry.     In  the  year  1706  he 
published  some  Remarks  on  Bishop  Atterbury's  ser- 
mon at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Bennet,  in  which  Dr.  At- 
terbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hoadley,  laid  down 
several   very  dangerous   propositions.      Two   years 
after,  Mr.  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lists  against 
this  formidable  antagonist;    and   in  his  exceptions 
against  a  sermon  published  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  en- 
titled "  The  Power  of  Charity  to  Cover  Sin,"  he  at- 
tacked the  doctor  with  great  strength  of  reasoning  and 
dispassionate  enquiry.    In  1 709  another  dispute  arose 
between  these   two  learned  combatants    respecting 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.    It  was  originated  by 
the  pubhcation  of  a  work  by  Mr.  Hoadley,  entitled 
"  The  Measures  of  Obedience  ;"  some  positions  in 
which  Dr.  Atterbury  endeavoured  to  confute  in  his 
elegant  Latin  sermon  preached  that  year  before  the 
London  clergy.     In  this  debate  Mr.  Hoadley  distin- 
guished himself  so  highly  that  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  him  a  particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by  repre- 
senting, in  an  address  to  the  queen,  the  signal  ser- 
vices he  had  done  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.     The  principles,  however,  which  he  espoused 
running  counter  to  the  general  opinions  of  the  pe- 
riod, drew  upon  him  the  virulence  of  a  party;  yet 
it  was  at  this  period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  fury  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  him), 
that,  unasked,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Streatham  in  Surrey.     Soon  after  the  accession  of 
King  George  I.  Mr.  Hoadley  was  consecrated  to  the 
see  of  Bangor;  and  1717,  having  broached  some  opi- 
nions respecting  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  &c., 
he  again  became  the  object  of  popular  clamour.     At 
this  juncture  he  was  distinguished  by  another  parti- 
cular mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means  of  which 
the  convocation  was  successively  prorogued,  and  it 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  nor  do  any  business  till 
that  resentment  was  entirely  subsided.     In  1721  he 
was   translated   to    Hereford,    and   from   thence  in 
1723  to  Sahsbury.     In   1734  he  was  translated  to 
Winchester  on  the  demise  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  pub 
lished  his  "Plain  Account  of  the    Sacrament;"  : 
performance  which  served  as  a  butt  for  his  adversa 
Biography. — Vol.  I. 
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ries  to  shoot  at,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  it 
is  written  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  every  serious  and  consider- 
ate inquirer  after  truth.  His  latter  days  were  em- 
bittered by  an  instance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude. 
The  bishop  took  a  French  Catholic  priest,  who  pre- 
tended to  abjure  his  religion,  under  his  protection, 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  that  of  his  ne- 
cessities ;  in  return  for  which  act  of  humanity  the 
priest  found  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  bishop's 
name  written  by  his  own  hand,  and,  causing  a  note 
of  some  thousand  pounds  to  be  placed  before  it,  of- 
fered it  in  payment.  But  the  bishop  denying  it  to 
be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
was  there  found  to  be  a  gross  imposition.  The 
Frenchman  then  charged  the  bishop  with  being  a 
drunkard,  and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him 
when  he  was  in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  bishop 
made  a  full  and  nervous  answer,  in  -which  he  ex- 
posed the  man's  falsehood,  and  solemnly  averred 
that  he  was  never  intoxicated  in  his  whole  hfe.  The 
world  with  becoming  ardour  embraced  his  defence, 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quitted even  of  any  suspicion  of  such  a  charge.  As 
a  writer  he  possessed  uncommon  abilities,  and  his 
sermons  are  considered  inferior  to  few  writings  in 
the  English  language  for  plainness  and  perspicuity, 
energy  and  strength  of  reasoning,  and  a  free  and 
masterly  style.  In  private  life  he  was  naturally  face- 
tious, easy,  and  complying ;  fond  of  company,  yet 
would  frequently  leave  it  for  the  purposes  of  study 
or  devotion.  He  died  in  1761.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  several  theological  trea- 
tises of  considerable  merit. 

HOADLEY,  BENJAMIN,  son  of  Bishop  Hoad- 
ley, who  was  born  in  1706  and  studied  at  Bennet 
College,  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Her- 
ring, afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  took 
his  degree  in  physic,  and  was  when  very  young  ad- 
mitted amember  of  the  Royal  Society.  He' was  made 
register  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled  that  see, 
and  was  early  appointed  physician  to  his  majesty's 
household,  but  died  at  his  house  in  Chelsea  in  1757. 
He  wrote  "Three  Letters  on  the  Organs  of  Respira- 
tion," "  The  Suspicious  Husband,"  a  comedy,  and 
"  Observations  on  a  Series  of  Electrical  Experi- 
ments." 

HOBBES,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  moral  and  poU- 
tical  writer  and  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  April  15S&  within  the  borough 
of  Malmesbury  in  AViltshire.  In  1 603  he  became  stu- 
dent of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  I610  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  with  the  son  of  Lord  Hardwicke  (after- 
wards earl  of  Devonshire)  through  France  and  Italy  ; 
and,  after  his  return  to  this  country,  he  resided 
several  years  in  the  Devonshire  family,  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Hardwicke.  During  this  period  Hobbes 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Bacon  (some  of  whose 
works  he  translated  into  Latin),  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  first  work  which 
he  published  was  a  translation  of  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides.  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  continent  he 
became  acquainted  with  Gassendi  at  Paris,  and  Gali- 
leo at  Pisa.  In  1637  he  returned  to  England,  and 
resided  much  at  Chatsworth  till  1741,  when,  alarmed 
at  the  probability  of  political  commotions,  be  went 
to  Paris.  He  staid  abroad  some  years,  and  during 
that  time  published  most  of  his  works.  In  1642 
first  appeared  his  treatise  "  De  Give,"  afterwards 
3   P 
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published  in  England,  with  the  title  of  "Philosophical 
Rudiments  concerning  Government  and  Society,  or  a 
Dissertation  concerning  Man  in  his  several  Habitudes 
and  Respects  as  a  Member  of  Society,  first  Secular 
and  then  Sacred."  His  writings  on  mathematics  are 
not  important,  yet  he  was  employed  to  teach  Prince 
Charles  (afterwards  Charles  H.)  the  elements  of 
mathematical  philosophy.  In  1650  was  published, 
in  London,  a  small  treatise  by  Hobbes,  entitled  "  Hu- 
man Nature  ;"  and  another  on  the  Elements  of  the 
Law.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is 
his  "  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and  Power  of  a 
Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil."  This  greatly 
alarmed  the  ecclesiastics  of  those  days,  and  drew  on 
the  author  much  literary  hostility.  Returning  to 
England,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Devonshire 
family,  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  continued  to  employ  his  pen  on  philosophical 
topics,  and  in  1654  he  published  a  letter  upon  Liberty 
and  Necessity.  In  1658  appeared  his  "  Dissertation 
on  Man,"  which  completed  his  philosophical  system, 
a  work  containing  some  singular  notions  relative  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  the  human 
species.  After  the  Restoration  Hobbes  was  favour- 
ably received  by  the  king,  who  promised  him  his  pro- 
tection, and  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  100^.  a  year 
out  of  his  privy  purse. 

In  1666  his  "  Leviathan"  was  censured  in  parlia- 
ment, and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  atheism 
and  profaneness,  which  gave  him  great  uneasiness. 
On  this  occasion  he  composed  a  learned  and  inge- 
nious work,  entitled  "  A  Historical  Narration  concern- 
ing Heresy  and  the  Punishment  thereof,"  to  show 
that  he  was  not  legally  chargeable  with  heresy  in 
writing  and  publishing  his  "  Leviathan."  Among 
the  principal  literary  labours  of  his  later  years  were 
translations  of  Homer's  IHad  and  Odyssey  in  verse, 
which  passed  through  three  editions  within  ten  years, 
though  utterly  destitute  of  poetical  merit.  His  "  De- 
cameron Physiologicum,"  or  ten  dialogues  of  natural 
philosophy,  was  published  in  1678;  as  was  also  "A 
Dialogue  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Student  of  the 
Common  Law  of  England;"  and  in  1679  he  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  bookseller  his  "  Behemoth, 
or  a  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660," 
which  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death.  That 
event  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December,  1679,  at 
Hardwicke,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  Der- 
byshire. 

Few  authors  have  encountered  more  opposition 
than  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  The  imputa- 
tion of  irreligion  was  brought  against  him  by  his  li- 
terary antagonists,  and  the  charge  has  been  renewed 
even  in  our  own  times.  He  has  been  unjustly 
charged  with  atheism,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  few  persons  whose  works,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  abilities  of  the  writer,  and  the  singu- 
larity of  his  notions,  the  dogmatical  manner  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  style, 
have  had  more  influence  in  spreading  infidelity  and 
irreligion,  though  none  of  them  are  directly  levelled 
against  revealed  religion.  The  merit  of  Hobbes 
consists  in  having  successfully  applied  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning,  recommended  by  Bacon,  to  the 
investigation  of  mental  philosophy.  In  his  search 
after  truth  he  is  startled  by  no  consequences  to  which 
the  inquiry  may  lead,  his  professed  object  being  to  as- 
certain the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  show 


where  the  imperfection  of  human  intellect  renders 
our  creed  a  matter  of  conventional  authority.  He 
states  the  Pentateuch  and  other  sacred  histories  of 
the  Jews  to  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
that  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  not  received  by 
the  church  as  of  divine  authority  till  the  settle- 
ment of  the  canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D. 
364.  Both  with  respect  to  religion  and  government 
he  ascribes  great  weight  to  the  will  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, and  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  together 
with  his  doctrine  that  a  state  of  nature  must  be  a 
state  of  perpetual  hostility,  in  which  brute  force  must 
supersede  law  and  every  other  principle  of  action, 
have  perhaj)s  been  most  generally  objected  to.  Yet 
his  claim  of  obedience  to  existing  authorities  is  qua- 
hfied  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  no  longer  due  than 
while  they  can  afford  protection  to  the  subject.  The 
philosophy  of  Hobbes,  so  depreciated  among  his 
by  contemporaries,  has  been  more  or  less  adopted 
Locke,  Hartley,  Hume,  and  Priestley.  His  writ- 
ings are  distinguished  for  acuteness,  but  contain 
many  paradoxes.  Of  his  several  opponents  we 
only  men  tion,  among  the  moderns,  Feuerbach, 
who  wrote,  in  opposition  to  his  system,  his  "Anti- 
Hobbes." 

HOCHE,  LAZARUS,  a  distinguished  general  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  1764  at  Montreuil 
near  Versailles,  where  his  father  was  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  hounds,  and  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  became  a  groom  in  the  king's  stables.  He  took 
service  in  the  regiment  of  French  guards,  and  in  the 
day-time  he  mounted  guard  for  others,  or  did  their 
work  in  order  to  gain  something  to  purchase  books, 
which  he  read  during  the  night.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  he  immediately  joined  the  party 
of  the  people,  became  a  member  of  the  municipal 
guard  of  Paris,  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and 
intelligence,  became  in  1792  lieutenant,  and  studied 
military  science  with  great  diligence.  During  the 
siege  of  Thionville  he  gave  proofs  of  intrepidity  and 
great  military  acquirements,  and  became  aid-de-camp 
of  General  Leveneur,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of 
Neerwinden  and  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris.  His  plan  of  operations  met  the 
approbation  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 
he  was  sent  as  adjutant  general  to  defend  Dunkirk. 
Hoche  inspired  all  by  his  addresses  and  his  example, 
repulsed  every  attack  of  the  English,  and  soon  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  and  division. 
He  was  not  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Moselle.  The  army 
was  raw  and  inexperienced,  but  his  military  spirit 
immediately  gave  animation  to  the  whole.  His  plan 
was  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Alsace,  but  he  had  the 
most  experienced  troops  of  all  Europe,  under  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  opposed  to  him.  In  vain  did  he 
assault  for  three  days  the  line  of  Kaiserslautern ;  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  retrograde  movement.  He 
then  directed  his  eflTorts  against  the  Austrians  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  crossed  the  Vosges  in  spite  of  the 
bad  weather  and  roads,  defeated  General  Wormser 
at  Wesseimburg,  delivered  Landau,  took  Germer- 
sheim,  Spire,  Worms,  &c.,  and  drove  the  Austrians 
out  of  Alsace.  His  frankness  displeased  the  deputy 
St.  Just,  by  whose  means  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris.  The  re- 
volution of  the  9th  Thermidor  saved  jhim  from  the 
guillotine. 

In  1795  he  was  employed  against  the  royalists  in 
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the  west,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed  great  ability, 
both  as  a  general  and  as  a  statesman,  exerting  him- 
self to  pacify  and  not  to  destroy ;  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  unexpected  success.  The  new  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  entrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  which  occupied  all  the  country 
from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire,  and  he  now  expected, 
by  vigorous  measures,  to  secure  the  public  tran- 
quillity; but  the  partial  treaties  concluded  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  convention  with  the  insurgents 
frustrated  his  plans.  When  hostilities  were  renewed, 
and  the  emigrants  landed  at  Quiberon  in  June  1795, 
he  collected  his  scattered  troops,  and  marched  against 
them  with  great  promptness  and  decision.  He  de- 
termined upon  the  assault  of  fort  Penthievre  against 
the  views  of  the  council  of  war.  The  fort  was 
taken,  the  royalists  were  driven  into  the  sea  and 
forced  to  surrender.  He  then  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  to  request  that  all  the  pri- 
soners except  the  leaders  might  be  spared ;  but  the 
committee  ordered  them  all  to  be  executed.  Hoche, 
indignant  at  this,  put  the  command  of  Morbihan  into 
the  hands  of  General  Lemoine,  and  marched  with  his 
remaining  troops  against  St.  Malo.  When  the  di- 
rectory took  the  reins  of  government,  Hoche  received 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  west,  with  plenary 
powers,  for  the  subjection  of  Vendee.  He  laboured 
principally  to  crush  Charette,  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  of  the  Vendean  chiefs.  Hoche  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  military  points  of  the  Vendee, 
inspired  the  people  of  the  country  v/ith  confidence 
by  the  severe  discipline  which  he  kept  in  his  army ; 
flattered  the  priests,  weakened  and  divided  the  royal- 
'ists,  and  defeated  them  every  where.  Charette  and 
Stofflet  fell  into  his  hands,  quiet  was  restored  in 
the  Vendee,  and  Hoche  marched  towards  Anjou  and 
Brittany.  Here  he  was  equally  skilful  and  for- 
tunate, and  succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity. 
On  the  l6th  July,  1796,  the  directory  declared  that 
Hoche  and  his  army  had  deser\'ed  well  of  their 
country. 

Hoche  now  conceived  the  plan  of  exciting  civil 
war  in  England,  as  England  had  so  long  maintained 
the  civil  war  in  France,  and  separating  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.  After  having  overcome  all  the  obsta- 
cles which  were  in  the  way  of  such  an  expedition,  he 
set  sail  from  Brest ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  the  fleet ; 
he  found  himself  alone  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  the  plan  failed.  After  his  return  he  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 
He  opened  the  campaign  of  1797  by  a  bold  passage 
over  the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  In  four 
days  he  had  marched  with  his  army  thirty-five 
leagues,  and  been  victorious  in  three  battles  and  five 
skirmishes,  and  taken  Wetzlar;  there  the  news  of 
the  armistice  concluded  in  Italy  stopped  him  in  the 
path  of  victory.  After  ha\'ing  declared  himself  ready 
to  lend  his  support  to  the  directory  in  the  internal 
struggle  in  France,  he  suddenly  died  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1797,  in  Wetzlar,  it  was  supposed,  at  the 
time,  of  poison,  but  this  has  never  been  proved. 
A  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  Hoche  suggested 
the  employment  of  a  floating  raft  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  he  was  said  to  have  done  so  in  conse- 
quence of  his  failure  in  1796.  Bonaparte  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  extraordinary  kind  of 
marine  conveyance  from  Hoche's  model,  but  the  fu- 
tility of  any  such  attempt  must  be  apparent  on  the 
slightest  view  of  the  matter. 


HODGES,  NATHANIEL,  an  eminent  English 
physician,  who  was  admitted  at  Christchurch  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  and  after  ha\ing  taken  in  due  course 
his  degree  in  arts,  he  in  1659  took  those  of  doctor 
and  bachelor  of  medicine  ;  he  subsequently  settled 
in  London,  and  was  one  of  the  two  stipendiary  phy- 
sicians employed  by  the  city  of  London,  during  the 
plague,  to  attend  the  infected,  and  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  an  exemplary  manner.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Vindicice  Medi- 
cinae  et  Medicorum,"  and  one  called  "  Loimologia," 
which  contained  an  historical  account  of  the  dreadful 
contagion  which  nearly  depopulated  the  metropolis. 
Dr.  Hodges  died  in  1684. 

HODGSON,  JAMES,  a  learned  mathematician 
of  the  last  century,  who  was  for  some  years  master 
of  the  royal  mathematical  school  in  Christ  Church 
Hospital,  London.  He  is  principally  known  from 
his  mathematical  works,  the  principal  of  which  are. 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,"  a  "  Treatise  on  Navi- 
gation," and  his  "  System  of  the  Mathematics." 

HODITZ,  ALBERT  JOSEPH,  COUNT  OF.— 
This  singular  individual  is  principally  known  for  his 
rare  talent  of  changing  every  thing  around  him  into 
instruments  of  pleasure.  He  was  born  in  1706,  and 
married  the  widow  of  George  WiDiam,  margrave  of 
Bayreuth.  He  resided  on  his  estate  in  Moravia,  and 
converted  his  peasants  into  dancers,  singers,  actors, 
musicians,  &c.  There  were  4000  fountains  in  his 
garden ;  indeed,  every  thing  about  it  was  converted 
into  an  ornament.  The  village  of  Roswald  was  often 
celebrated  in  song,  particularly  in  an  epistle  of  Fre- 
deric II.     Hoditz  died  in  1778. 

HODY,  HUMPHREY,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vme,  who  was  born  in  1659  and  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1682.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  theological  works,  among  which  we  may 
mention  his  "  Dissertation  on  Aristeas,"  "  History 
of  the  Seventy-two  Interpreters,"  "A  History  of  the 
Enghsh  Councils  and  Convocations,"  and  his  work 
on  the  original  text  and  Greek  and  Latin  Vulgate 
versions  of  the  Bible  under  the  title  of  "  De  Bibho- 
rum  Textibus  Originalibus  Versionibus  Grascis  et 
Latina  Vulgata."     He  died  in  1706. 

HOET,  GERARD,  an  eminent  painter,  who  was 
born   at  Bommel  in   1648.     He  was  the  son  of  a 
glass-painter,  and  thougli  he  received  scarcely  any 
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instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  his  art,  yet  such 
were  his  natural  abilities  that  he  raised  himself  to 
affluence  by  the  excellence  of  his  works,  which  are 
still  highly  prized  both  for  beauty  of  design  and  the 
elaborate  style  of  finish  which  distinguish  them.  Hoet 
died  in  1733. 

HOFER,  ANDREW.— Few  men  have  deserved 
better  of  their  country  or  served  it  more  devotedly 
than  this  "  peasant  hero  "  of  the  Tyrol.  His  career 
in  many  respects  resembled  that  of  William  Wal- 
lace, and  it  was  brought  to  nearly  the  same  me- 
lancholy conclusion.  He  was  born  in  1767  at  a 
small  inn  kept  by  his  father  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr. 


In  1796,  when  the  war  ai)proached  the  Tyrol,  he 
led  a  rifle  company  of  volunteers,  and  on  a  new  rup- 
ture between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1808 
he  assumed  a  still  higher  command.  Hofer  was  in 
his  forty-first  year  when  the  insurrection  first  broke 
out  in  the  Tyrol.  Though  his  make  was  herculean, 
in  his  manner  of  holding  himself  he  stooped  con- 
siderably;  and,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  ascending  mountains  with  heavy  burdens, 
his  ordinary  walk  was  slow,  and  with  his  knees  bent. 
His  voice  was  soft  and  agreeable,  his  countenance 
not  expressive,  e.vcept  of  great  good  humour  when 
he  smiled  ;  it  was  not,  however,  deficient  in  anima- 
tion ;  and  when  at  prayers,  there  was  a  look  of  hu- 
mility about  him  which  was  said  to  be  more  indica- 
tive of  Christian  resignation  than  of  the  courageous 
firmness  of  an  ancient  hero.  His  education  was 
somewhat  superior  to  the  generality  of  country  folk, 
and  from  his  duties  as  the  master  of  a  public-house, 
and  the  traffic  he  carried  on,  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  which  he  spoke 
with  tolerable  fluency,  though  in  the  worst  Venetian 
dialect.  His  dress  was  the  common  habit  of  the 
country  with  some  variation,— a  large  black  hat  with 
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a  broad  brim  adorned  with  black  ribbons,  and  a 
black  feather,  a  green  jacket,  red  waistcoat,  green 
braces,  black  leather  girdle,  and  short  black  breeches, 
with  red  or  black  stockings.  About  his  neck  was  a 
crucifix,  with  a  large  silver  medal  of  St.  George,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  a  gold  medal  and  chain 
sent  to  him  by  the  emperor.  He  never,  however, 
received  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa,  nor  obtained 
any  rank  in  the  Austrian  army,  as  has  been  falsely 
reported. 

But  that  for  which  Hofer  was  chiefly  distinguished 
in  his  outward  appearance,  and  more  especially  when 
he  rode  on  horseback,  was  his  long  black  beard,  which 
descended  very  low.  The  innkeepers  in  these  val- 
leys were  accustomed  of  old  to  allow  their  beards  to 
grow,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  wager  that  Ho- 
fer was  induced  to  cherish  this  inconvenient  append- 
age, one  of  his  friends  having  disputed  his  power 
of  doing  what  his  wife  would  doubtless  so  very 
strongly  object  to.  In  his  disposition  he  was  phleg- 
matic, fond  of  his  ease  and  comfort,  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  new  and  precipitate,  and  only  to  be 
roused  when  his  respect  for  old-established  privileges 
and  customs,  for  the  rehgion  which  he  professed  or 
the  country  which  he  belonged  to,  excited  him  to 
action.  He  was  slow  in  decision,  and,  in  transacting 
business,  confined  in  his  information,  and  rather 
confused  in  his  projects,  credulous  as  most  of  his 
countrymen  are,  and  accessible  to  flattery,  however 
gross  ;  his  head,  indeed,  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  his  unexpected  elevation  to  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion to  which  his  personal  qualities  gave  him  no  pre- 
tensions. It  was  easy  to  urge  him  to  severe  measures, 
but  the  natural  mildness  and  pliancy  of  his  disposi- 
tion hindered  their  completion,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  hear  unmoved  the  natural  and  unaffected  tone  in 
which  he  expressed  himself,  when  his  feelings  of  na- 
tional pride  or  patriotism  were  excited.  He  was  quite 
free  from  dissimulation  of  every  kind.  The  last 
speaker  generally  succeeded  in  convincing  him,  es- 
pecially if  aware,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  it 
out,  of  the  way  which  led  to  the  heart  of  the  person 
he  addressed.  The  bare  mention  of  a  victory  gained 
by  Austria,  or  in  the  cause  of  his  native  country, 
a  classical  allusion  to  the  old  times  of  the  Tyrol,  an 
enthusiastic  word  in  favour  of  the  sacred  person  of 
the  emperor,  or  of  the  archduke  John,  so  dear  to 
every  Tyrolian, — any  one  of  these  proved  an  appeal 
too  powerful  to  be  withstood. 

In  personal  courage  Hofer  was  certainly  not  defi- 
cient :  it  was  manifested  on  many  occasions,  and  more 
especially  in  the  last  act  of  his  life.  But  however 
strange  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  well-kno^vn  fact  that  in 
1809  he  never  was  in  fire  excepting  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  observed  for  a  short  time  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight ;  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  in  more 
than  one  engagement  his  convivial  habits  kept  him 
employed  at  the  top  of  his  table  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  his  men  : — it  was  in  allusion 
to  his  failings  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  superstitious 
weakness  which  ran  through  his  whole  character, 
that  he  has  been  represented  as  conducting  his 
marches  with  the  bottle  in  one  hand  and  the  rosary 
in  the  other.  It  may  be  asked  how  with  these  de- 
fects Hofer  was  enabled  to  act  the  conspicuous  part 
which  he  confessedly  did,  and  to  obtain  so  com- 
pletely the  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  There 
was,  in  the  first  place,  a  degree  of  honesty  in  his  cha- 
racter, a  total  al)sence  of  all  considerations  of  per- 
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sonal  interest  which  could  not  fail  of  attaching  to 
him  the  atFectionsof  his  followers,  to  which  must  be 
added  a  certain  reliance  on  his  military  skill  produced 
by  his  early  success  against  the  Bavarians,  and  l)y 
the  oracular  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  his  orders  and  opinions.  All  this, 
however,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
popularity  which  his  name  acquired,  and  we  must 
look  for  it  in  the  circumstance  of  his  being  one  of 
the  chief  channels  of  communication  between  the 
Tyrolese  and  the  court  of  Vienna  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  archduke  John. 

For  some  years  previous  to  that  to  which  our  ob- 
servations now  refer,  the  archduke  had  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  wandering  over  the  Rhjetian  Alps. 
Whilst  employed  there  in  botanical  and  mineralogi- 
cal  researches,  and  in  obtaining  a  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  he  insensibly  gained  the  hearts 
of  the  people  from  the  readiness  with  which  he 
adopted  their  habits,  and  the  attention  which  he  gave 
to  all  their  mterests  and  concerns ;  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  by  his  sharing  with  them  in  the  perils  of 
their  adventurous  chase  of  the  chamois,  to  which, 
as  we  have  observed,  they  are  all  extremely  addicted. 
The  more  he  explored  the  recesses  and  passes  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  more  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  might  be  de- 
fended as  an  impregnable  fortress,  that  it  ought  to 
be  so  considered  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  that 
the  people  might  be  converted  into  most  invaluable 
troops  by  proper  discipline  and  care.  His  sugges- 
tions, however,  on  this  subject  do  not  appear  to  have 
met  with  the  attention  they  merited ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  was  miserably  neglected,  and  a  few 
inefficient  officers  and  ill-armed  peasants  were  all 
that  it  produced.  It  was  not  until  September  1805, 
when  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  advancing  from  Bou- 
logne to  the  Rhine,  that  all  the  evils  of  this  neglect 
became  fully  apparent,  and  the  archduke,  whose  in- 
fluence among  the  Tyrolese  was  well  known  at  Vi- 
enna, was  sent  to  repair  in  a  few  days  the  effects  of 
a  system  of  mismanagement  which  had  e.xisted  so 
long.  This  was  no  easy  task ;  time  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  bringing  into  disciphne  any  body  of 
men,  and  none  require  it  so  much  as  the  Tyrolese, 
from  their  great  dislike  to  regular  service.  Innspruck 
was  at  this  time  almost  destitute  of  troops,  the  arch- 
duke being  left  there  with  only  a  few  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  customs.  Whilst  in  this  situation,  intel- 
ligence was  brought  that  a  French  corps  had  shown 
itself,  and  was  attempting  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of 
Scharnitz.  The  tocsin  was  immediately  sounded 
throughout  the  valley,  and  the  following  day  12,000 
peasants  were  assembled  on  the  heights  of  Scefeld. 
These,  however,  were  soon  dismissed  as  the  appre- 
hensions of  immediate  attack  subsided,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  archduke  set  off  for  Italy  to  take  a  com- 
mand in  the  army  then  under  his  brother  Charles 
on  the  Adige.  He  had  hardly  time,  however,  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  head-quarters  before  a  deputation 
from  the  Tyrol  arrived  to  request  his  return,  and 
two  days  after  he  had  joined  the  army  he  was  again 
in  motion  on  his  return  to  Innspruck  to  take  the 
command  of  the  country  which  he  had  so  lately 
quitted.  Nothing  could  be  more  discouraging  than 
the  aspect  of  affairs  there.  He  found  the  troops 
loosely  scattered  on  the  borders,  the  generals  at  va- 
riance, and  the  people  full  of  distrust.  To  concen- 
trate the  forces  and  to  form  some  systematic  plan 
of  defence  was  the  first  object;  but  whilst  employed 
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in  these  salutary  and    necessary  arrangements  he 
was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of 
Austrian  officers,  who  announced  their  having  been 
made  prisoners  at  Ulm,  the  extent  of  the   disaster 
which  had  befallen  their  army  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.     It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the 
archduke  proposed  his  long-digested  plan  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Tyrol,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect  at 
this  period,  as  it  was  in  1809,  might  have  rendered 
the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  less  fatal 
than  they  afterwards  proved,  by  cutting  off  the  com- 
munications of  the  French  army,  and  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  the  people  of  Germany.     But  the  pro- 
posals on  this  subject  were  not  accepted  at  Vienna. 
The  army  of  Italy  retired,  and  Prince  John  received 
orders  to  quit  that  country  which  he  felt  that  he  had 
abihty  as  well  as  means  to  defend.     A  more  embar- 
rassing situation  than  that  of  the  archduke  at  this 
juncture  cannot  well  be  conceived,  or  one  more  dis- 
tressing to  the  people  whom  he  was  thus  compelled 
to  abandon.     He  had,  however,  completely  gained 
their  confidence ;  they  obeyed  the  order  given,  and 
returned  to  their  homes.     But  what  tended  more 
than  all  to  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  Tyrolese  at 
this  moment,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  real  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  all  further  attempts  on  their  part  in  1805, 
was  a  circumstance  which  took  place  before  the  arch- 
duke quitted  the  country.     At  Brunecken  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  deputation  selected  to  wait  upon 
him,  amongst  whom   was  Hofer;    the  prince  here 
gave  his  hand  to  those  appointed  to  take  leave  of 
him,  and  accompanied  this  with  a  solemn  promiss 
that  whenever  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  and 
arrive  it  must,  they  should  be  apprized  of  it,  and 
allowed  to  arm  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  plan  secretly  agreed  upon.     He  then  exhorted 
them  to  remain  quiet  for  the  present,  to  conceal  their 
arms,  to  make  such  preparations  as  might  be  in  their 
power,  and  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  be- 
tween the  districts. 

Thus  driven  from  his  favourite  abode,  the  archduke 
in  1807  turned  his  steps  towards  Stiria  and  Carin- 
thia  :  he  was  often  on  the  confines  of  his  old  territory 
but  the  prudence  of  his  ancient  adherents  was  carried 
so  far  that  not  a  single  person  from  that  quarter 
ever  ventured  to  come  near  him.  In  the  year  1808 
the  prince  was  employed  in  organizing  the  militia  of 
the  countries  above  mentioned,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  district  of  Salsburg  that  he  had  any  communi- 
cation with  his  old  followers  from  the  Tyrol.  A 
regular  correspondence  had,  however,  been  carried 
on  all  this  time,  in  which  political  events  were 
clothed  in  the  language  of  courtship.  The  bride,  it 
was  stated,  was  ready  and  the  nuptial  feast  prepared, 
the  bridegroom  alone  was  wanted,  and  inquiry  was 
made  for  him ;  to  which  the  general  answer  given 
was,  that  the  marriage  could  not  take  place  imme- 
diately, as  the  bridegroom  had  not  as  yet  made  the 
necessary  preparations. 

Besides  this  mode  of  intercourse,  a  variety  of  con- 
tri\'ances  were  adopted  for  bringing  together  those 
who  were  labouring  in  the  same  cause  :  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  they  met  in  the  church-yards,  or  at 
the  httle  inns  and  houses  of  entertainment,  where 
these  transactions  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  security,  as  the  inn-keepers  were  universally 
staunch  and  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  formed  the 
chain  which  kept  all  things  together.     At  length  in 
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the  month  of  January  1809,  the  war  being  no  longer 
doubtful,  the  archduke  -mrote  to  say  that  the  bride- 
groom was  ready,  desiring  at  the  same  time  that 
some  trustv  persons  might  be  sent  to  confer  with 
him,  and  particularly  naming  Hofer  amongst  them. 
Hofer  came  accordingij',  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  most  faithful  associates,  who  presented  them- 
selves in  the  unceremonious  manner  of  their  country 
to  the  prince,  who  was  then  lodging  in  the  imperial 
palace.  The  archduke  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Gratz  to  make  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing campaign.  The  deputies  however  had  some 
private  conferences  \\-ith  him  of  short  duration,  in 
which  the  state  of  affairs  was  explained  to  them. 
They  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
and  assurances  were  given  that  they  should  be  duly 
informed  when  the  day  was  fixed  for  a  general  rising. 
Another  chieftain  named  Hormayer  was  privy  to  all 
these  proceedings,  and,  having  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  archduke,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  deputies,  and  making  every  ar- 
rangement connected  with  the  Tyrol.  His  plan  was 
to  provide  for  a  simultaneous  movement  on  a  given 
day,  by  establishing  a  certain  number  of  fixed  rally- 
ing points,  so  that  the  country  should  thus  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  insurrection  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  that  the  suddenness  of  the  movement 
should  operate  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the  enemy, 
and  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  Germany.  Two 
months  elapsed  before  this  plan  was  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, and  it  speaks  highly  for  the  credit  of  the 
nation  that  a  scheme  of  so  much  importance,  which 
must  necessarily  have  been  known  to  so  many  peo- 
ple, should  have  remained  for  so  long  a  time  secret. 
There  is  no  instance  upon  record  of  any  Tyrolian 
being  induced  to  turn  traitor  for  a  bribe,  and  even 
the  women,  says  Bartholdy,  knew  how  to  be  silent. 
It  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  a  proof  of  the  skil- 
fulness  of  Hormayer's  arrangements,  that  at  the  first 
breaking  out  of  hostihties  his  plans  were  successful 
at  all  the  leading  points,  excepting  one,  and  that 
was  the  carrying  Kufstein  by  a  coup  de  7nain.  His 
situation,  however,  was  not  free  from  difficulty  ; — 
among  the  Austrian  generals  there  was  considerable 
diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  Tyrol.  Some  were  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  insulated  fortress  which  must  be  de- 
fended at  all  hazards  ;  others  were  for  withdrawing 
from  it  the  force  still  remaining,  small  as  it  was,  on 
the  plea  that  Austria  could  ill  afford  to  suffer  any 
division  of  her  troops  ;  whilst  not  a  few  considered 
the  insurrection  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  habits 
of  insubordination  and  disorder,  and,  though  they 
approved  of  the  end  proposed,  Mere  inclined  to  be 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  employed. 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  po- 
pular feeling,  in  the  state  of  exaltation  and  enthusi- 
asm to  which  it  was  raised,  should  not  be  led  astray 
by  designing  men, —  that  the  chiefs  should  be  chosen 
from  amongst  themselves,  whose  \-ie\vs  and  inclina- 
tions were  free  from  aU  suspicion,  to  whom  the 
people  might  look  with  confidence,  and  on  whose 
integrity  and  disinterestedness  the  court  of  Vienna 
could  implicitly  rely.  Of  those  selected  by  Hor- 
mayer with  this  view,  Hofer  was  the  chief,  and  a 
safer  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  His  mild 
and  honest  disposition  rendered  it  impossible  to  ap- 
prehend any  evil  from  his  obtaining  too  much  popu- 
larity amongst  his  countr)'men. 


AND  REW. 

We  have  not   sufficient   space  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  progress  of  the  Tyrolese  arms :  a  few 
observations  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents which  took  place  will  be  sufficient  for   our 
purpose ;  for  although  on  no  occasion  were  more 
energy  and  gallantry  or  more  self-devotion  displayed 
than  by  the  people  of  the  Tyrol  in  1 809,  yet  the  contest 
partook  (as  must  be  expected )  of  the  nature  of  every 
popular  insurrection,  and  the  leading  features  are 
unavoidably  such  as  occur  in  all  struggles  of  a  simi- 
lar description.     The  first  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
was  attended  with   signal   success,  and  a  blow  was 
struck  which  obhged  the  enemy  for  a  time  to  aban- 
don the  country  altogether.     The  French  and  Bava- 
rian forces  in  Innspruck  were  compelled  to  surrender 
themselves   prisoners  to  the  rude  peasantry  whom 
they  had  so   often   affected  to  despise,  and  Bona- 
parte was   doomed    to  see  a  second  edition  of  the 
capitulation  of  Baylen  in  the  opening  of  a  war,  where 
every  check  was  of  the  utmost  importance   to  him, 
and  in  a  quarter  where  failure  was   least  of   all  ex- 
pected.    The  good  fortune  which  marked  the  open- 
ing of  affairs  in  the  TjtoI  was   not  of  long  dura- 
tion.    The  French  successes  in  other  quarters  soon 
opened  the  way  to  this  devoted  province,  and  General 
Wrede  and  the  duke  of  Dantzic  regained  possession 
of  Innspruck.     The  battle  of  Berg-Isel,  fought  on  the 
•29th  of  May  by  the  Tyrolese,  in  a  spot  which  tradi- 
tion had  told  them  would  one  day  be  favourable  to 
their  country,  relieved  Innspruck  a  second  time  from 
the  enemy.     The  success  of  this  action  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  Joseph  Speckbacher, 
a  worthy  associate  of  Hofer,  and  his  superior  in  mi- 
litary talent,  though  not  equally  high  in  public  repu- 
tation.     Here  too  the  Capuchin  Haspinger,  a  very 
conspicuous  and  interesting  personage  in  the  events 
of  this  time,  is  recorded  to  have  fought  nobly.      A 
greater  game  was  meanwhile   playing  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  the  emperor 
was   compelled,  as    one  of    the   stipulations   of  the 
armistice  which  was   agreed  to  after  the  battle   of 
Wagram,  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Tyrol,  and 
to  publish  a  proclamation  in  which  its  inhabitants 
were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  trust 
to  the  clemency  of  the  French.     Lefe\Te  again  en- 
tered Innspruck,  and  attempted  to  advance  into  the 
Lower  Tyrol ;  but  this  was  a  task  beyond  his  powers, 
and  to  this  day  his  total  failure,  in   consequence  of 
the  determined  resistance  and  actinty  which  was  op- 
posed  to  him,  is   a  subject  of  glee  and   exultation 
in  the  Tyrol.    On  the  12th  of  August  the  enemy  was 
again  defeated  in  the  auspicious  neighbourhood  of 
the  Isel  mountain,  and  on  their  retreat  across  the 
Inn,   Hofer   assumed   the   command  at  Innspruck. 
His  mode  of  exercising  his  functions,  among  much 
good  sense,  exhibited  some  amusing  traits  of  cha- 
racter, which  involuntarily  remind  us  of  Sancho's 
deportment  when  invested  with  the  high  authority  of 
which  he  was  so  ambitious.    But  this  prosperous  state 
of  things  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  tragical  finale 
which  very  soon  followed.    Austria  made  peace  with 
France,  and  was  compelled,  as  one  of  the   bitterest 
humiliations  which  attended  this  treaty,  to  abandon 
the  faithful  Tyrolese  to  their  fate  ;  who  still,  however, 
with  a  degree  of  energy  and  spirit  to  which  there  is 
no  parallel,  for  some  time  maintained  the  unequal 
conflict. 

The  sport  of   the  contending  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  proper  policy  for  his  countrymen  to 
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pursue,  and  deceived  by  false  intelligence,  he  dis- 
dained to  bend  to  the  storm  when  further  resistance 
was  hopeless  and  only  served  to  exasperate  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  even  when  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
mountains,  he  was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to 
remain  there,  with  the  hope  of  better  times  and  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  Every  facility  of  escape  from 
his  hiding-place  was  ofl^ered  by  the  viceroy  Beau- 
harnois,  as  well  as  the  Austrian  government,  and 
both  either  directly  or  indirectly  testified  their  desire 
to  promote  it.  But  no  persuasion  could  induce  him 
to  separate  himself  from  his  family,  or  even  to  cut 
oflf  the  long  beard  which  he  wore,  both  of  which 
precautions  were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  his 
being  recognised.  His  place  of  concealment  was  a 
wretched  Alpine  hut  about  four  long  German  miles 
from  his  own  dwelhng,  and  at  times  inaccessible  from 
the  snow  which  surrounded  it.  Hither  some  of  his 
most  trusty  followers  brought  such  provisions  as 
were  required  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  in  this 
situation  he  remained  from  the  end  of  November  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  January  in  perfect 
security,  although  a  considerable  reward  was  offered 
for  his  head.  His  retreat  was  at  last  revealed  by  a 
wretch  to  whom  it  was  known  at  the  instance  of 
Donay,  a  vile  traitor  to  the  cause ;  and  a  body  of 
men,  amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  (of  such 
importance  was  his  capture  considered),  were  sent  to 
secure  him.  It  was  dark  when  they  approached  his 
miserable  hut,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  that  his 
pursuers  had  discovered  him  he  came  forth  intre- 
pidly and  submitted  quietly  to  be  bound.  Chains 
were  then  brought  to  secure  him  better,  and  he  was 
marched  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  little  son  of 
twelve  years  old,  to  Botzen,  amidst  the  taunts  of  the 
French  soldiery  and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen. 
Here  he  appears  for  the  first  time  to  have  met  with 
that  sympathy  which  his  character  and  misfortunes 
deserved.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the  general  in  com- 
mand, gave  orders  that  less  rigorous  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  his  confinement,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
excesses  which  had  been  committed  by  the  soldiers 
in  plundering  his  little  property  in  the  Passeyr  valley. 
The  French  officers  too  manifested  their  commise- 
ration for  his  fate  by  such  attentions  as  it  was  in 
their  power  to  bestow,  in  return  for  the  invariable 
kindness  which  he  had  shown  to  his  prisoners.  Al- 
though, from  his  long  confinement  in  cold  quarters, 
and  coarse  food,  his  looks  were  much  altered,  and 
his  eye  fallen,  his  spirit  was  as  buoyant  and  as  un- 
tamed as  ever ;  and  amidst  the  mournful  faces  which 
surrounded  him,  his  alone  retained  its  cheerfulness 
and  serenity.  He  took  occasion  during  his  short 
stay  at  Botzen  to  request  forgiveness  of  some  persons 
there  whom  he  feared  he  had  offended,  and  he  was 
then  hurried  off  under  a  strong  escort  to  Mantua. 
His  family  were  set  at  liberty  by  an  order  to  that 
effect,  and  he  parted  with  them  for  ever.  On  his 
arrival  at  Mantua  a  court-martial  was  immediately 
assembled  for  his  trial,  of  which  General  Bisson  was 
chosen  president.  On  collecting  the  voices  great 
difference  of  opinion  was  found  to  prevail  in  regard 
to  the  sentence  to  be  given ;  the  majority  were  for 
confinement,  and  two  even  had  the  courage  to  vote 
for  his  entire  hberation ;  but  a  telegraph  from  Milan 
decided  the  question  by  decreeing  death  within 
twenty-four  hours,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  for 
the  intercession  of  Austria  to  be  of  any  avail  in  his 
behalf.     Berthier,  who  was  then  at  Vienna  as  a  suitor 


by  proxy  for  Bonaparte,  brought  upon  himself  uni- 
versal indignation  by  the  hypocritical  manner  in 
which  he  attected  to  lament  this  "  unlucky  accident." 
"  Such  a  transaction,"  he  said,  "  would  be  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  his  master  the  emperor,  and 
never  would  have  been  permitted  had  his  majesty 
been  aware  of  it."  Hofer  was  far  from  expecting 
the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  him.  He  had  felt 
secure  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  in  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  not  amenaljle  to  those  edicts  by 
which  he  had  already  been  proclaimed  worthy  of 
death.  When  his  doom  was  communicated  to  him 
he  received  the  intelligence  with  the  most  unshaken 
firmness,  and  requested  that  a  priest  might  be  allowed 
to  attend  him,  which  was  granted  without  hesitation. 
The  details  of  his  last  moments  are  given  in  the 
following  simple  and  affecting  narrative,  by  his  Ger- 
man biographer : — As  eleven  o'clock  struck,  the 
generale  sounded, — a  company  of  grenadiers  were 
drawn  out,  and  the  oflficers  appointed  to  attend  his 
execution  entered  the  prison.  In  going  out  from 
thence  he  passed  by  the  barracks  on  the  Porta 
Molina,  where  the  Tyrolese  were  confined  :  all  there 
fell  on  their  faces,  put  up  their  prayers,  and  wept 
aloud.  Those  who  were  at  large  in  the  fortress  as- 
sembled on  the  road  by  which  he  was  conducted,  and 
even  after  the  escort  had  left  it,  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  and  implored  his  blessing.  This  Hofer 
gave  them,  and  then  requested  their  forgiveness  for 
the  share  which  he  might  have  had  in  producing 
their  present  misfortunes,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  his  assurance  that  they  would  once  again  return 
under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he 
cried  out  the  last  "  vivat"  with  a  clear  and  steady 
voice.  He  delivered  to  Manifesti  the  priest,  who 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  every  thing  he  had  to 
be  distributed  to  his  countrymen.  This  consisted  of 
500  florins  in  Austrian  notes,  his  silver  snuff-bo.T, 
and  his  beautiful  rosary.  To  this  faithful  attendant 
himself  he  gave  his  crucifix,  which  was  small  and  of 
silver.  On  the  broad  bastion  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  Porta  Ceresa  the  commanding  officer  halted  his 
men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a  square  open  to  the 
rear,  and  twelve  of  the  privates  and  a  corporal 
stepped  forward.  Hofer  remained  standing  in  the 
middle.  The  drummer  then  handed  to  him  a  white 
handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes,  and  reminded  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bend  on  one  knee;  but  he 
directly  threw  away  the  handkerchief,  and  peremp- 
torily refused  to  kneel,  observing  that  "  he  was  used 
to  stand  upright  before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  pos- 
ture would  he  deliver  up  his  spirit  to  him."  He 
then  cautioned  the  corporal  to  take  good  aim,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  a  small  piece  of  Tyrolese 
money;  and,  having  thus  done,  he  gave  the  word 
"fire"  in  aloud  and  articulate  tone.  His  death,  like 
that  of  Palm,  was  not  instantaneous,  for  the  execu- 
tioners performed  their  oflfice  at  first  imperfectly — a 
merciful  shot,  however,  at  last  dispatched  him.  He 
fell,  and  the  spot  on  which  he  suffered  is  still  consi- 
dered sacred  by  his  countrymen  and  former  com- 
panions. The  French,  as  if  to  compensate  by  honours 
to  the  dead  for  the  injury  done  to  the  living,  now 
testified  their  respect  for  his  remains  by  going  through 
all  the  ceremonies  of  a  public  funeral.  His  body, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  on 
the  place  of  execution,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
those  condemned  to  die,  was  borne  by  the  grenadiers 
on  a  sable  bier  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael.    There 
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his  corpse  was  laid  out  in  state,  a  guard  of  honour 
was  appointed  to  watch  over  it,  and  all  the  populace 
were  admitted  to  see  that  the  much  dreaded  leader 
was  really  no  more.  The  interment  then  took  place. 

Thus  perished  Hofer  in  his  forty-third  year.  The 
calmness  and  resignation  displayed  by  him  in  his  last 
moments  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  deportment 
of  any  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
under  circumstances  equally  trying  ;  and  a  degree  of 
intrepidity  in  no  degree  more  striking  has  served  to 
throw  a  lustre  over  the  deaths  of  many  characters 
whose  lives  were  of  a  very  different  complexion  from 
that  of  this  simple  countryman.  A  pension  was  set- 
tled by  the  emperor  Francis  upon  Hofer's  family,  and 
a  sum  of  money  given  to  enable  them  to  settle  in 
Austria,  which  they  were  invited  to  do ;  but  his  wi- 
dow preferred  returning  to  her  old  habitation  in  the 
valley  of  Passeyr,  where  she  lived  till  the  close  of 
the  last  year  (1836).  Two  statues  have  since  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  the  Tyrol, — one 
on  his  own  beloved  mountains,  and  a  second,  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Innspruck. 

HOFFMANN,  CHRISTOPHER  LEWIS,  a  Ger- 
man physician  and  medical  \vriter  of  the  last  century, 
who  was  born  at  Rheda  in  Westphalia  in  1721,  and 
after  having  been  physician  to  the  bishop  of  Munster 
and  the  elector  of  Cologne,  he  in  1787  accepted  the 
same  situation  with  the  elector  of  Mayence.  That 
prince  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  college  of  medi- 
cine in  that  city.  On  the  suppression  of  the  electo- 
rate he  removed  to  the  small  town  of  Eltviel  on  the 
Rhine,  where  he  died  in  1807.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  professional  writer  by  forming  a  new 
system  of  medicine,  combining  the  nervous  and  hu- 
moral pathology.  He  admitted  the  sensibility  and 
irritability  of  the  solids  as  the  basis  of  his  system, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  humours  as  a  principle  of 
irritation.  His  ideas  are  developed  in  the  following 
works  :  "  On  the  Sensibility  and  Irritability  of  Dis- 
eased Parts,"  "  On  the  Scurvy  and  Syphilis,"  "  On 
the  Medicinal  Virtues  of  Mercury,"  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Small-Pox,"  and  "The  Magnetist."  He  also 
published  a  number  of  Latin  dissertations  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  college  of  medicine  at  Munster. 

HOFFMANN,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  indivi- 
dual, who  was  born  in  1660  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  where 
his  father  was  an  eminent  physician.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Jena  under  Professor  Wedelius.  In 
1680  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Caspar 
Cramar  at  Erfurt,  and,  returning  to  Jena,  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  1681.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  university  of  Halle,  Hoffman  in  1693  was  ap- 
pointed primary  professor  of  medicine  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  improved  the  spirit  of  medical  edu- 
cation, promoting  among  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sity a  disposition  for  inquiry  highly  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  In  1718  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  Systema  Medi- 
cinae  Rationalis,"  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
probation by  the  faculty  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
In  this  system  of  medicine  he  exhibits  his  peculiar 
theoretical  opinions,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  the 
doctrine  of  atony  and  spasm,  afterwards  made  the 
foundation  of  a  medical  hypothesis  by  Dr.  John 
Brown.  Much  of  the  humoral  pathology  was  re- 
tained by  Hoffmann,  whose  speculations  are  chiefly 
important  as  having  given  an  impulse  to  future  en- 
quiries.    He  made  a  useful  collection  of  the  most 


important  cases  which  occurred  to  him  in  his  practice 
as  a  physician,  and  published  them  under  the  title 
of  "  Medicina  Consultatoria."  After  a  long  life  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  medicine,  he  died  at  Halle 
in  1743. 

HOGARTH,  WILLIAM.— This  great  moralist  in 
the  pictorial  art  was  born  in  1697.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  the  humblest  walk  of  his  profession. 
"  He  was  bound,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  to  a  mean 
engraver  of  arms  on  plate.  Hogarth  probably 
chose  this  occupation  as  it  required  some  skill  in 
drawing,  to  which  his  genius  was  particularly  turned, 
and  which  he  contrived  assiduously  to  cultivate. 
His  master,  it  appears,  was  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  a 
silversmith  of  eminence,  who  resided  in  Cranbourne 
Street,  Leicester  Fields.  In  this  profession  it  is 
not  unusual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  single  branch 
of  engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  species 
of  metal,  and  in  that  particular  department  of  the 
business  young  Hogarth  was  placed ;  but  before  his 
time  was  expired  he  felt  the  impulse  of  genius,  and 
that  it  directed  him  to  painting."  During  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  set  out  one  Sunday  with  two  or  three 
companions  on  an  excursion  to  Highgate,  and,  the 
weather  being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public-house, 
where  they  had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arose 
between  some  persons  in  the  same  room.  One  of 
the  disputants  struck  the  other  on  the  head  with  a 
quart  pot  and  cut  him  very  much.  The  blood  run- 
ning down  the  man's  face,  together  with  the  agony 
of  the  wound,  which  had  distorted  his  features  into  a 
most  hideous  grin,  presented  Hogarth,  who  showed 
himself  thus  early  '*  apprized  of  the  mode  nature  in- 
tended he  should  pursue,"  with  too  laughable  a  sub- 
ject to  be  overlooked.  He  drew  out  his  pencil  and 
produced  on  the  spot  one  of  the  most  ludicrous 
figures  that  ever  was  seen.  What  rendered  this  piece 
the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  exhibited  an  exact  like- 
ness of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of  his  antagonist, 
and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the  principal  persons 
gathered  round  him. 

Hogarth's  first  employment  after  he  was  out  of  his 
time  appears  to  have  been  the  engraving  of  arms  and 
shop  bills ;  and  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  illus- 
trate his  labours  at  this  period  by  a  copy  from  one  of 
his  earliest  productions.  ^ 


In  the  card  the  female  figure  is  looking  up  to- 
wards a  boy  who  "  is  prol)ably  meant  allegorically 
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to  represent  Design  or  Invention ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  old  man  ^vriting  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
of  History."  It  appears  that  an  original  impres- 
sion once  sold  for  the  sum  of  25l.  -such  was  the 
value  attached  to  the  humblest  essay  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man. 

In  1730  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child.  This 
union,  indeed,  was  a  stolen  one,  and  consequently 
without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  consider- 
ing tiie  youth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  eighteen, 
and  the  slender  finances  of  her  husband,  as  yet  an 
obscure  artist,  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  the  match. 
Soon  after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  Har- 
lot's Progress,  and  was  advised  by  Lady  Thornhill 
to  have  some  of  the  scenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of 
his  father-in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early, 
Mrs.  Hogarth  undertook  to  convey  several  of  them 
into  his.  dining-room.  AVhen  he  arose  he  enquired 
whence  they  came  ;  and  being  told  by  whom  they 
were  introduced,  he  said,  "  Very  well ;  the  man  who 
can  furnish  representations  like  these,  can  also  main- 
tain a  wife  without  a  portion."  He  designed  this 
remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  purse-strings 
close,  but  soon  after  became  both  reconciled  and 
generous  to  the  young  people.  Mr.  Hogarth  conti- 
nued his  labours  for  many  years  with  uninterrupted 
success  ;  and  in  1757  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill, resigned  the  place  of  king's  serjeant-painter  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Hogarth.  "  The  last  memorable  event 
in  our  artist's  life,"  as  Mr.  Walpole  observes,  "  was 
his  quarrel  with  Mr. Wilkes,  in  which,  if  Mr.  Hogarth 
did  not  commence  direct  hostilities  on  the  latter,  he 
at  least  obliquely  gave  the  first  offence  by  an  attack 
on  the  friends  and  party  of  that  gentleman.  This 
conduct  was  the  more  surprising  as  he  had  all  his 
life  avoided  dipping  his  pencil  in  political  contests, 
and  had  early  refused  a  very  lucrative  offer  that  was 
made  to  engage  him  in  a  set  of  prints  against  the 
head  of  a  court  party.  Without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  cause  I  shall  only  state  the  fact.  In 
September  1762  Mr.  Hogarth  published  his  print  of 
The  Times.  It  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wilkes  in  a 
severe  North  Briton.  On  this  the  painter  exhi- 
bited the  caricatura  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  poet,  then  engaged  in  the  war,  and  wrote  his 
'  Epistle  to  Hogarth,'  not  the  brightest  of  his  works, 
and  in  which  the  severest  strokes  fell  on  a  defect  that 
the  painter  had  neither  caused  nor  could  amend — his 
age ;  and  which,  however,  was  neither  remarkable 
nor  decrepit ;  much  less  had  it  impaired  his  talents, 
as  appeared,  by  his  having  composed  but  six  months 
before,  one  of  his  most  capital  works,  the  satire  on 
the  Methodists.  In  revenge  for  this  epistle  Hogarth 
caricatured  Churchill  under  the  form  of  a  canonical 
bear,  with  a  club  and  a  pot  of  porter — et  vituld  tii 
digitus  et  hie — never  did  two  angry  men  of  their 
abilities  throw  mud  with  less  dexterity. 

"  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  second  time  brought 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  Mr.  Hogarth 
skulked  behind  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  ;  and  while  the  chief  justice  Pratt, 
with  the  eloquence  and  courage  of  old  Rome,  was  en- 
forcing the  great  principles  of  Magna  Charta  and 
the  English  constitution,  while  every  breast  from  him 
caught  the  holy  flame  of  liberty,  the  painter  was 
wholly  employed  in  caricaturing  the  person  of  the 
man,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
animated  ixi  his  cause,  for  they  knew  it  to  be  their 


own  cause,  that  of  their  country,  and  of  its  laws.  It 
was  declared  to  be  so  a  few  hours  after  by  the  una- 
nimous sentence  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  they 
were  all  present." 

Hogarth's  last  large  work  was  a  satirical  picture 
directed  against  the  Methodists,  which  is  unques- 
tionably a  most  exaggerated  production.  From  that 
time  his  health  visibly  declined,  and  he  died  in  Oc- 
tober 1764. 

Charles  Lamb,  the  inimitable  illustrator  of  Ho- 
garth and  his  pictorial  style,  thus  metes  out  ample 
justice  to  his  powers  as  an  artist : — "  It  is  the  fashion 
with  those  who  cry  up  the  great  historical  school  in 
this  country,  at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  placed,  to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  school 
as  an  artist  of  an  inferior  and  vulgar  class.  Those 
persons  seem  to  me  to  confound  the  painting  of  sub- 
jects in  common  or  vulgar  life  with  the  being  a 
vulgar  artist.  The  quantity  of  thought  which  Ho- 
garth crowds  into  every  picture  would  alone  unvul- 
garize  every  subject  which  he  might  choose.  Let  us 
take  the  lowest  of  his  subjects, — the  print  called 
Gin  Lane.  Here  is  plenty  of  poverty  and  low  stuff 
to  disgust  upon  a  superficial  view;  and,  accordingly, 
a  cold  spectator  feels  himself  immediately  disgusted 
and  repelled.  I  have  seen  many  turn  away  from  it, 
not  being  able  to  bear  it.  The  same  persons  would, 
perhaps,  have  looked  with  great  complacency  upon 
Poussin's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Plague  at  Athens. 
Disease  and  death,  and  bewilderingterror  in  Athenian 
garm.ents,  are  endurable,  and  come  as  the  delicate 
critics  express  it,  '  within  the  limits  of  pleasurable 
sensation  :'  but  the  scenes  of  their  own  St.  Giles's, 
dehneated  by  their  own  countryman,  are  too  shock- 
ing to  think  of.  Yet  if  we  could  abstract  our  mind 
from  the  fascinating  colours  of  the  picture,  and  for- 
get the  coarse  execution  (in  some  respects)  of  the 
print,  intended  as  it  was  to  be  a  cheap  print,  acces- 
sible to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion it  was  done,  I  think  we  could  have  no  hesitation 
in  conferring  the  palm  of  superior  genius  upon  Ho- 
garth, comparing  this  work  of  his  with  Poussin's 
picture.  There  is  more  imagination  in  it, — that 
power  which  draws  all  things  to  one,  which  makes 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their 
attributes,  subjects  and  their  accessaries,  take  one 
colour  and  serve  to  one  effect.  Every  thing  in  the 
print,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  tells.  Every  part 
is  full  of  '  strange  images  of  death.'  It  is  perfectly 
amazing  and  astounding  to  look  at.  Not  only  the 
two  prominent  figures,  the  woman  and  the  half  dead 
man,  which  are  as  terrible  as  any  thing  which  Michael 
Angelo  ever  drew,  but  every  thing  else  in  the  print 
contributes  to  bewilder  and  stupify, — the  very  houses, 
as  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine  express  it,  tumbling  all 
about  in  various  directions,  seem  drunk, — seem  ab- 
solutely reeling  from  the  effect  of  that  diabolical 
spirit  of  phrenzy  which  goes  forth  over  the  whole 
composition.  To  show  the  poetical  and  almost  pro- 
phetical conception  in  the  artist,  one  little  circum- 
stance may  serve.  Not  content  v/ith  the  dying  and 
dead  figures  which  he  has  strewed  in  profusion  over 
the  proper  scene  of  the  action,  he  shows  you  what 
(of  a  kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond  it.  Close  by 
the  shell,  in  which,  by  the  direction  of  the  parish 
beadle,  a  man  is  depositing  his  wife,  is  an  old  wall 
which,  partaking  of  the  universal  decay  around  it,  is 
tumbling  to  pieces.  Through  a  gap  in  this  wall  are 
seen  three  figures,  which  appear  to  make  a  part  in 
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some  funeral  procession  which  is  passing  by  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  com- 
position. Tliis  extending  of  the  interest  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  subjects  could  only  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  great  genius." 

***** 

"  The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a  mere  momentary 
interest,  as  in  caricatures,  or  those  grotesque  physi- 
ognomies which  we  sometimes  catch  a  glance  of  in 
the  streets,  and,  struck  with  their  whimsicality,  wish 
for  a  pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch  them  down,  and 
forget  them  again  as  rapidly  ;  but  they  are  perma- 
nent abiding  ideas,  not  the  sports  of  nature,  but  her 
necessary  eternal  classes.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
part  with  any  of  them  lest  a  link  should  be  broken. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  has  seldom  drawn 
a  mean  or  insignificant  countenance.  Hogarth's 
mind  was  eminently  reflective ;  and,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  has  transfused 
his  own  poetical  character  into  the  persons  of  his 
drama  (they  are  all  more  or  less  poets),  Hogarth  has 
impressed  a  thinking  character  upon  the  persons  of 
his  canvass.  This  remark  must  not  be  taken  uni- 
versally. The  exquisite  idiotism  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman in  the  bag  and  sword  beating  his  drum,  in 
the  print  of  the  Enraged  Musician,  would  of  itself 
rise  up  against  so  sweeping  an  assertion.  But  I 
think  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  the  generality  of 
his  countenances.  The  knife-grinder  and  Jew  flute- 
player  in  the  plate  just  mentioned,  may  serve  as  in- 
stances instead  of  a  thousand.  They  have  intense 
thinking  faces,  though  the  pui-pose  to  which  they  are 
subservient  by  no  means  required  it ;  but,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  painful  to  Hogarth  to  contemplate 
mere  vacancy  or  insignificance.  This  reflection  of 
the  artist's  own  intellect  from  the  faces  of  his  cha- 
racters is  one  reason  why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so 
much  more  than  those  of  any  other  artist,  are  objects 
of  meditation.  Our  intellectual  natures  love  the 
mirror  which  gives  them  back  their  own  likenesses. 
The  mental  eye  will  not  bend  long  with  delight  on 
vacancy. 

*  «  »  «  * 

"  In  the  Election  Entertainment  (which,  perhaps, 
as  far  exceeds  the  more  known  and  celebrated  March 
to  Finchley  as  the  best  comedy  exceeds  the  best 
farce  that  ever  v/as  wTitten)  let  a  person  look  till  he 
be  saturated,  and  when  he  has  done  wondering  at  the 
inventiveness  of  genius  which  could  bring  so  many 
characters — more  than  thirty  distinct  classes  of  face 
— into  a  room,  and  set  them  down  at  table  together, 
or  otherwise  dispose  them  about  in  so  natural  a 
manner,  engage  them  in  so  many  easy  sets  and  occu- 
pations, yet  all  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
which  brought  them  together,  so  that  we  feel  that 
nothing  but  an  election  time  could  have  assembled 
them,  having  no  central  figure  or  principal  group, — 
for  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  candidate,  is  properly 
set  aside  in  the  levelling  indistinction  of  the  daj', — 
one  must  look  for  him  to  find  him, — nothing  to  de- 
tain the  eye  from  passingfrom  part  topart, where  every 
part  is  alike  instinct  with  life  ;  for  here  are  no  furni- 
ture-faces ;  no  figures  brought  in  to  fill  up  the  scene 
like  stage-choruses,  but  all  dramatis  persona  :  when 
he  shall  have  done  wondering  at  all  these  faces  so 
strongly  charactered,  yet  finished  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  finest  miniature, — when  he  shall  have  done  ad- 
miring the  numberless  appendages  of  the  scene, 
those  gratuitous  doles  which  rich  genius  flings  into 


the  heap  when  it  has  already  done  enough,  the  over 
measure  which  it  delights  in  giving  as  if  it  felt  its 
stores  were  exhaustless, — the  dumb  rhetoric  of  the 
scenery,  for  tables,  and  chairs,  and  joint  stools  in  Ho- 
garth arelivingand  significant  things — the  witticisms 
that  are  expressed  bywords,  (all  artists  but  Hogarth 
have  failed  when  they  have  endeavoured  to  combine 
two  mediums  of  expression,  and  have  introduced 
words  into  their  pictures),  and  the  unwritten  num- 
berless little  allusive  pleasantries  that  are  scattered 
about, — the  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  scer.e  and 
beyond  it,  as  is  made  visible  to  the  "  eye  of  mind" 
by  the  mob  which  chokes  up  the  door-way,  and  the 
sword  which  has  forced  an  entrance  before  its  master  : 
when  he  shall  have  sufficiently  admired  this  wealth 
of  genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  result  left  on 
his  mind  ?  Is  it  an  impression  of  the  vileness  and 
worthlessness  of  his  species  ?  or  is  it  not  the  general 
feeling  which  remains  after  the  individual  faces  have 
ceased  to  act  sensibly  on  the  mind, — a  kindly  one  in 
favour  of  his  species  r  Was  not  the  general  air  of 
the  scene  wholesome  ?  did  it  do  the  heart  hurt  to  be 
among  it  ?  Something  of  a  riotous  spirit  to  be  sure 
is  there ;  some  worldly-mindedness  in  some  of  the 
faces,  a  Doddingtonian  smoothness  which  does  not 
promise  any  superfluous  degree  of  sincerity  in  the 
fine  gentleman  who  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling 
so  much  good  company  together ;  but  is  not  the 
general  cast  of  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  good 
sort?  do  they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the  good  old 
rock — substantial  English  honesty  ?  would  one  fear 
treachery  among  characters  of  their  expression  ?  or 
shall  we  call  their  honest  mirth  and  seldom-returning 
relaxation  by  the  hard  names  of  vice  and  profligacy  ? 
That  poor  country  fellow  that  is  grasping  his  staflf 
(which,  from  the  diflficulty  of  feeling  themselves  at 
home  which  poor  men  experience  at  a  feast,  he  has 
never  parted  with  since  he  came  into  the  room),  and 
is  enjoying  with  a  relish  that  seems  to  fit  a".l  the  ca- 
pacities of  his  soul,  the  slender  joke  which  that  face- 
tious wag  his  neighbour  is  practising  upon  the  gouty 
gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  eflfort  to  suppress  pain  has 
made  as  round  as  rings, — does  it  shock  the  "  dignity 
of  human  nature"  to  look  at  that  man,  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  seldom-heard  joke  which 
has  unbent  his  care-worn,  hard-working  visage,  and 
drawn  iron  smiles  from  it  ?  or  that  full-hearted  cob- 
bler who  is  honouring  with  the  grasp  of  an  honest 
fist  the  unused  palm  of  that  annoyed  patrician  whom 
the  licence  of  the  time  has  seated  next  him  r" 

HOGG,  JAMES.— The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  as  this 
distinguished  poet  was  usually  called,  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  the  extraordinary  spread  of  ge- 
nius amongst  even  the  humblest  classes  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry.  A  denizen  of  the  land  whose  su- 
perstitions he  has  illustrated,  he  was  cradled  in  its 
historical  recollections,  and  he  early  in  life  exhibited 
the  deepest  enthusiasm  for  its  military  heroes.  The 
shepherds  of  the  southern  highlands  of  Scotland 
from  whom  Hogg  sprung,  and  amongst  whom  he 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  form  a  class  unique 
in  Scotland,  and  unparalleled  in  the  range  of  European 
society.  They  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  country, 
and  pass  their  days  in  solitude  and  seclusion :  their 
cottages  are  often  miles  asunder,  and  during  the  in- 
clemency of  winter  they  may  be  debarred  for  months 
from  social  intercourse  by  the  ^\Teathing  snow  that 
chokes  up  their  pathways,  while  even  in  summer 
their  time  is  spent  in  lonely  watchings  on  the  hills_|; 
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and  their  meetings  are  few,  save  when  on  the  morning 
of  the  sabbath  they  assemble  at  the  church  in  the 
valley.  Their  sense  of  religion  is  fervent  and  un- 
feigned ;  the  faith  their  fathers  bled  for  has  been 
cherished  in  its  purity,  and  its  rites  have  acquired 
no  gloss  or  tinsel  from  the  glittering  but  unsubstan- 
tial adornments  of  society.  They  have  little  of  the 
polish,  and  none  of  the  arts,  derivable  from  an  inter- 
course with  the  world.  Their  interests,  their  pursuits, 
and  their  feelings  are  the  same  ;  they  are  like  one 
widely  scattered  but  soul-united  family,  who  partici- 
pate in  every  emotion,  and  with  whom  every  feehng 
is  mutual ;  they  are  unmoved  by  the  storms  of  man- 
kind around  them  ;  politics  and  sectarianism  are  to 
them  tales  of  a  distant  country ;  they  have  but  one 
king  to  serve,  and  the  same  tolling  of  the  village  bell 
unites  all  in  the  service  of  the  same  protecting  God. 
The  rays  of  knowledge  and  of  education  which  have 
glanced  through  these  calm  retreats,  have  taught 
them  merely  to  investigate  the  manners  of  more  re- 
mote districts,  not  to  change  their  own.  Their  thirst 
for  information  is  proportionate  to  the  opportunity 
which  their  habits  afford  them  of  gratifying  it ;  and 
their  natural  shrewdness  has  directed  their  taste  to 
the  most  pure  and  useful  channels.     It  is  seldom 


that  you  can  encounter  a  shepherd  upon  the  hills 
that  he  is  not  busily  occupied  with  a  book,  whilst  his 
plaid  thrown  across  his  arm  shelters  the  beams  of 
the  sun  from  the  page  over  which  he  has  lain  do^\^l 
to  ponder ;  and  every  idea  he  is  imbibing  takes  a 
tinge  from  the  sublimity  or  beauty  of  the  scenery  by 
which  he  is  surrounded.  From  this  daily  and  unin- 
terrupted stream  of  knowledge  they  derive  an  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  and  the  world,  unparalleled 
in  any  equally  humble  class  of  any  country  in  Europe, 
and  excelled  by  few  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 
When  they  retail  the  opinions  of  others,  it  is  with  an 
accuracy  acquired  by  study  and  research ;  and  when 
they  advance  their  own,  it  is  with  a  clearness  the 
result  of  searching  thought  and  a  firmness  that  im- 
plies while  it  commands  conviction ;  whilst  their 
language,  their  imagery,  and  their  ideas  possess  a 
pathos  and  a  poetry  unknown  to  the  natives  of  less 
lofty  or  more  frequented  districts. 


James  Hogg  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ettrick  on 
the  25th  January  1709.  His  father,  who,  like  him- 
self, was  a  shepherd  of  that  district,  had  by  his  in- 
dustry contrived  to  save  a  little  money,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  tenant  a  small  sheep  farm.  A  sudden 
fall,  however,  took  place  in  that  species  of  agricultural 
stock,  and  the  consequence  was  he  became  a  ruined  man. 
The  education  of  James  Hogg  was  consequently 
much  neglected,  but  we  cannot  do  better  than  take 
his  own  estimate  of  its  quality  and  amount.  He  says, 
"  The  school-house  being  at  our  door  I  had  attended 
it  for  a  short  time,  and  had  the  honour  of  standing 
at  the  head  of  a  juvenile  class,  who  read  the  shorter 
catechism  and  proverbs  of  Solomon.  Next  year  my 
parents  took  me  home,  during  the  winter-quarter 
service  (as  a  cow-herd),  and  put  me  to  school  with  a 
lad  of  the  name  of  Ker,  who  was  teaching  the  children 
of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Here  I  advanced  so  far 
as  to  get  into  a  class  who  read  the  Bible.  I  had  like- 
wise for  some  time  before  my  quarter  was  out  tried 
my  hand  at  wTiting,  and  had  horribly  defiled  several 
sheets  of  paper  with  copy-lines,  every  letter  of  which 
was  nearly  an  inch  long.  Thus  terminated  my  edu- 
cation. After  this  I  was  never  another  day  at  any 
school  whatever;  in  all  I  had  spent  about  half-a- 
year  at  it.  It  is  true  my  former  master  denied  me, 
slnd,  when  I  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  said,  if 
he  was  called  to  make  an  oath  he  would  swear  I 
never  was  at  his  school ;  however  I  know  I  was  at  it 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  do  not  choose  to  be 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  having  attended  the  school 
of  my  native  parish,  nor  yet  that  old  John  Beattie 
should  lose  the  honour  of  such  a  scholar." 

The  range  of  Hogg's  reading  was  of  course  limited 
both  by  his  pecuniary  resources  and  literary  endow- 
ments, and  it  appears  that  the  first  book  he  mastered 
was  the  "  Chivalrous  Life  of  Wallace."  Burnet's 
"Theory  of  Comets"  next  engaged  his  attention,  and 
he  says  that  it  produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  his 
imagination.  It  set  him  pondering  all  day  on  the 
grand  millenium,  and  dreaming  all  night  "  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  the  stars  in  horror,  and  the 
world  in  flames !"  But  at  this  period  he  could  read 
only  very  imperfectly,  and  in  writing  knew  not  how 
to  form  some  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Allan 
Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd"  was  another  of  the 
books  which  he  read,  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  he 
expressed  his  disappointment  that  it  had  been  written 
in  prose  instead  of  verse,  as  in  cittempting  to  follow 
the  I'hyme  he  lost  the  reason  of  the  poem.  This 
horror  of  verse,  it  appears,  did  not  last  long,  for  we 
find  him  in  his  eighteenth  year  becoming  a  poet 
himself,  though  from  his  own  acknowledgment  his 
first  efforts  were  "  bitterly  bad."  Accident,  however, 
excited  in  him  an  ambition  to  be  known,  and  on 
one  occasion,  while  attending  the  Edinburgh  sheep 
market,  he  boldly  ventured  on  the  publication  of  a 
small  volume,  which  he  tells  us  "went  to  its  lang 
hame,"  that  is  to  say,  it  fell  still  bom  from  the 
press.  This  was  in  the  year  1801.  But  the  Shep- 
herd's ardour  was  not  damped  by  this  misfortune, 
and  the  result  proved  of  greater  importance  than  he 
had  anticipated.  The  attention  of  Sir  Walter  (then 
Mr.  Scott)  was  drawn  towards  the  humble  author, 
and  a  friendship  was  thus  commenced  between  them 
which  lasted  with  little  interruption  through  life. 
The  Wizard  of  the  North  was  sheriff  for  the  county 
in  which  the  rustic  poet  lived,  and  ha\'ing  heard 
of  Hogg's  ballad  propensities  paid  him  a  visit  among 
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his  own  native  hills.  James  regarded  it  a  proud 
day  for  the  "  shirra"  to  visit  him  in  his  biggin  and 
in  the  end  he  was  encouraged  to  publish  a  volume 
of  ballads,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Mountain  Bard."  The  success  attendant  upon  the 
sale  of  this  work,  together  with  an  "  Essay  on 
Sheep"  which  gained  a  Highland  Society  premium, 
having  put  some  money  in  his  pocket,  he  engaged  in 
a  ruinous  agricultural  adventure,  which  kept  him  in 
a  constant  turmoil  for  several  years,  until  he  was  at 
last  compelled  in  some  measure  to  resign  his  usual 
pursuits.  He  shortly  afterwards  published  a  collec- 
tion of  songs  under  the  title  of  the  "  Forest  Min- 
strel," but  from  which  unfortunately  he  derived  no 
pecuniary  emolument.  His  enthusiasm,  however, 
continued  unabated,  and  he  possessed  that  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities  which  alone  buoyed  him 
up  against  the  continual  tempest  by  which  he  was 
assailed. 

Hogg  now  determined  on  commencing  a  weekly 
periodical  to  be  entitled  "  The  Spy,"  which  was  to 
be  expressly  devoted  to  the  elegancies  of  polite  litera- 
ture. How  well  the  humbly  educated  shepherd  was 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  is  shown  by  his  own 
words  : — "  At  this  time,"  he  says,  "  I  had  never  been 
once  in  any  polished  society,  had  read  next  to  none, 
•was  now  in  my  thirty-eighth  year,  and  knew  no  more 
of  human  manners  than  a  child."  "  The  Spy  "  turned 
out  an  unfortunate  undertaking,  the  sale  was  low, 
and  had  just  reached  the  remunerating  point  when 
some  of  the  city  spirits  took  fright  at  sundry  rude 
unpruned  expressions  of  the  hills,  and  withdrawing 
their  subscriptions,  stopped  the  pubhcation.  All  this 
while,  however,  Hogg  had  been  secretly  at  work,  and, 
when  many  were  imagining  he  would  be  silenced  for 
ever,  surprised  his  friends  and  charmed  the  country 
by  pubUshing  "The  Queen's  Wake."  Those  who 
the  day  before  had  shunned  him,  now  sought  his 
friendship,  and  the  titled  and  the  beautiful  were  not 
slow  in  admiring.  The  work  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  ballads,  written  in  imitation  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish style,  and  connected  and  diversified  by  a  fiction 
of  considerable  ingenuity.  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
is  supposed  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland  to 
have  been  struck  with  some  of  the  native  melodies 
which  were  played  before  her,  and  with  the  accounts 
she  received  of  the  multitude  of  romantic  legends 
that  were  adapted  to  such  airs  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  To  gratify  her  curiosity,  she  accordingly 
appointed  a  grand  competition  of  minstrelsy  to  take 
place  at  the  approaching  festival  of  Christmas,  and 
invited  all  the  bards  and  harpers  of  the  north  and 
«outh  to  repair  to  Holyrood,  and  contend  before  her 
for  the  prizes  with  which  her  royal  munificence  was 
to  reward  their  skill  and  ingenuity.  A  great  convo- 
cation accordingly  took  place  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  the  various  ballads  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
work  are  supposed  to  have  been  recited  during  the 
three  nights  that  the  queen  "  waked  "  in  the  midst  of 
her  court,  and  held  open  those  noble  lists  to  the 
■champions  of  song.  The  work  accordingly  is  divided 
into  three  books,  with  an  introduction  containing  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  preparation  for  the  wake, 
and  a  conclusion  narrating  the  distribution  of  prizes  ; 
the  books  themselves  being  separated  by  descriptions 
of  the  court  and  of  the  weather,  and  the  songs  by 
pretty  long  accounts  of  the  history  and  deportment 
of  the  several  minstrels  who  successively  appear  on 
the  scene.    This,  it  is  obvious,  is  a  plan  that  admits 


and  even  invites  to  every  possible  degree  of  variety, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  ex- 
cluding all  sustained  or  continued  interest,  and  of 
forcing  the  author  in  a  great  measure  to  mimic  a 
diversity  of  styles,  and  consequently  to  forego  that 
which  is  most  natural  and  best  adapted  to  his  genius, 
and  allowance  for  both  these  peculiarities  must  of 
course  be  made  in  judging  of  this  performance,  the 
character  of  which,  however,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
mistake. 

The  little  episodical  tale  of  "  Bonny  Kilmeny  "  pos- 
sesses great  merit,  and  we  cannot  better  illustrate 
the  style  of  this  highly  gifted  poet  than  by  a  refer- 
ence to  its  romantic  incidents.  The  story  is  simply 
that  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  was  transported  in 
her  sleep  to  a  world  of  purer  spirits,  and  permitted 
after  a  time  to  return  for  a  short  period  to  her  mor- 
tal parents.  It  thus  describes  her  disappearance  and 
return  : — 

"  Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen ; 
But  it  was  not  to  meet  Duneira's  men. 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see. 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be, 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing. 
And  pull  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring ; 
The  scarlet  hypp,  and  the  hindberrye. 
And  the  nut  that  hangs  frae  the  hazel  tree; 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
But  lang  m:iy  her  mother  look  o'er  the  wa", 
And  lang  may  she  seek  i'  the  green-wood  shaw  ; 
Lang  the  laird  of  Duneira  blame, 
And  lang,  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  came  hame  ! 

"  When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled, 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead. 
When  mass  for  Kilmeny 's  soul  had  been  sung, 
When  the  bedes-man  had  prayed,  and  the  dead-bell  rung. 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still. 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hill,  ', 
The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain. 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane  ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme. 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame '." 

Her  mother  then  interrogates  her  about  her  mys- 
terious absence— and  marvels,  not  without  awe,  at 
the  lily  brightness  of  her  garments,  and  the  glow 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  that  glanced  upon 
her  brow.  The  description  of  her  deportment  is 
conceived,  we  think,  in  a  very  high  strain  of  poetry 
and  beauty : — 

"  Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace, 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny 's  face; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee. 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerald  lea, 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where. 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  she  could  not  declare  ; 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rung. 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue. 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  forms  she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been  ; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night : 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream. 
And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam  : 
The  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  and  everlasting  dream." 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  recount  in  his  own 

words  the  substance  of    her  astonishing  narration 

from  the  moment  of  her  losing  sight  of  her  earthly 

habitation.     After  describing  a  lonely  recess  in   a 

steep  and  woody  vale  to  which  she  had  wandered 

from  her  mother's  cottage  one  still  summer  evening, 

he  proceeds  : — 

"  In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  la}% 
Her  bosom  happed  wi'  flowerits  gay  : 
But  the  air  was  soft  and  the  silence  deep. 
And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep. 
She  kend  nae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee. 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  country e. 
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She  'wakened  on  couch  of  the  silk  sae  sUm, 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim  ; 
And  lovely  beings  round  were  rife, 
Who  erst  nad  travelled  mortal  life  ; 
And  aye  they  smi'.ed,  and  'gau  to  speer, 
'  What  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here  ?'  " 

One  of  the  immortals  answers,  that  he  had  trans- 
ported her  from  earth  to  show  how  near  to  celestial 
purity  a  woman  might  attain,  if  snatched  betimes 
from  the  cares  and  pollutions  of  that  lower  region. 
The  hospitable  spirits  then  flock  around  her : — 

"  They  clasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair. 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  keeraed  her  hair. 
They  lifted  Kilineny,  ttiey  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  lisht  of  a  s\uiless  day  : 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid. 
That  her  youth  and  her  beauty  might  never  fade  ; 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  saw  her  lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  bye. 
And  she  heard  a  song,  she  heard  it  sung. 
She  knew  not  where  ;  but  sae  sweetly  it  rung, 
It  fell  on  her  ear  like  a  dream  of  the  morn  : 
•  O  !  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  born  ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see, 
Now  shall  it  ken  what  a  woman  may  be,'  "  &c. 

They  then  bear  her  softly  through  the  soft  and 
fragrant  air,  over  all  the  Elysian  landscape  be- 
neath— 

"  She  saw  the  sun  on  a  summer  sky, 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  bye ; 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay, 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  gray  ; 
And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoary  piles, 
And  marbled  seas,  and  a  thousand  isles; 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green, 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzling  sheen, 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slumb'ring  lay 
The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  cloudlet  gray. 

"  Kilmeny  slgh'd  and  seem'd  to  grieve. 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  land  did  cleave  ; 
She  saw  the  com  wave  on  the  vale. 
She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale  ; 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore, 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom  bore  ; 
And  she  thought  she  bad  seen  the  land  before." 

A  few  more  lines  bring  us  back  to  the  state  of 
things  with  which  the  tale  opens  : — 

"  With  distant  music  soft  and  deep. 
They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep  ; 
And  when  she  waken'd,  she  lay  her  lane. 
All  happ'd  with  flow'rs  in  the  green-wood  wene. 
W'hen  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled ; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead  ; 
When  scarce  was  remember'd  Kilmeny 's  name, 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  harae !" 

The  "  Poetic  Mirror  "  consisted  of  a  series  of  imi- 
tations of  the  ])rincipal  living  bards,  and  was  a  very 
successful  work;  but  Hogg's  "Dramatic  Tales," 
which  followed,  never  reached  any  high  degree  of 
poptilarity.  The  disappointment  consequent  on  the 
limited  notice  which  these  volumes  attracted,  induced 
the  shepherd  for  a  time  to  abandon  poetry  and  try 
his  hand  at  prose.  With  this  view  he  set  to  work, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  his  industry  were  "  The  Brownie 
ofBodsbeck." 

In  1819  appeared  the  "Jacobite  Rehcs,"  and  in 
the  following  year  the  poet  married  Miss  Phillips 
of  Annandale.  He  then  embarked  in  agricultural 
speculations,  by  which  he  lost  about  2000Z.  This 
compelled  him  once  more  to  try  his  fortune  as  an 
author,  and  in  a  few  months  was  written  and  pub- 
lished, "The  Three  Perils  of  Man,"  a  border  ro- 
mance, by  which  he  realized  about  150/.,  and  the 
next  year  followed  "  The  Three  Perils  of  Women," 
a  similar  work  which  produced  a  like  sum.  In  1824 
Mr.  Hogg  published  anonymously  a  book  of  hor- 
rors, called  "  Confessions  of  a  Sinner,"  which  sold 
tolerably  well,  but  never  produced  anything  to  the 
author ;   and  in  the  next   year  appeared  "  Queen 


Hynde,"  a  clever  work,  but  which  was  not  successful. 
The  author  of  an  admirable  critique  on  the  works  of 
Hogg  which  appeared  in  the  "  Athenaeum,"  thus 
describes  the  residence  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  : — 
"  His  house,  called  Mount  Benger,  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  one  of  the  hills  of  Yarrow,  and  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery.  Around 
him  are  the  glens  and  the  mountains  over  which  he 
has  wandered  since  childhood,  and  which  he  has 
celebrated  in  his  song;  and  from  his  windows  he 
almost  describes  the  placid  mirror  of  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  so  accurately  described  in  the  introduction  to 
the  second  canto  of  '  Marmion,'  and  so  often  referred 
to  in  his  own  metrical  traditions.  He  is  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  skilful  sportsmen  in  Scotland,  es- 
pecially as  a  brother  of  the  angle,  and  his  time  is 
divided  between  his  fictions  and  his  fishing-hooks. 
In  past  time  as  in  poetry,  he  is  all  enthusiasm;  I  have 
seen  him  stroll  with  his  rod  up  the  stream  of  the  Yar- 
row as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Loch,  walk  in  up 
to  the  middle  so  as  to  reach  a  scientific  distance  from 
the  shore,  and  thus  wade  round  till  he  again  joined 
the  stream  on  the  left  bank,  and  returned  down  the 
river  to  Mount  Benger.  The  peasantry  all  know 
him,  and  his  importance  as  a  bard  seems  totally 
merged  in  his  popularity  as  a  shepherd.  His  appear- 
ance is  clownish,  but  his  e.xpression  is  intellectual ; 
and  the  very  roughness  of  his  e.'cterior  indicates  the 
gentleness  of  his  heart.  His  social  habits  are  all 
unreserved  good  humour,  and  be  has  a  ceaseless  flow 
of  sparkling  good  spirits.  Being  introduced  to  the 
convivialities  of  more  polished  society  at  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  he  entered  upon  the  new  scene  with  all 
the  ardour  of  novelty  and  the  ambition  of  out- doing 
his  rivals  even  here.  Hence  those  whom  envy  or 
mahce  had  armed  against  him,  did  not  fail  to  repre- 
sent his  hospitality  as  profusion,  his  liveliness  as  re- 
velry, his  wit  as  ribaldry,  and  his  laugh  of  heartfelt 
good  humour  as  the  boisterous  indication  of  exu- 
berant excess."  The  injustice  of  these  charges  are 
fully  admitted  by  all  those  who  knew  this  amiable 
man,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  would 
take  his  "  acts  and  deeds  "  on  trust  from  the  pages 
of  the  "  Noctes  "  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  could 
hardly  come  to  any  other  estimate  than  the  unfavour- 
able one  first  quoted.  Btit  we  must  hasten  to  the 
close  of  his  hfe,  which  still  continued  to  present  an 
example  of  the  most  laborious  literary  industry.  In 
1831  Hogg  visited  the  British  metropolis,  and  during 
his  short  sojourn  here  he  was  the  "  lion  "  of  the  day. 
He  was  dined  and  be-praised,  and  flattered  by  the 
great ;  every  one  exhibiting  the  greatest  anxiety  to 
show  his  kindness  and  extend  his  patronage.  An 
immense  number  of  literary  friends  and  admirers 
honoured  him  with  a  public  dinner  at  Freemasons' 
Hall,  which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  day. 

In  1834  Hogg  produced  a  volume  of  "  Lay  Ser- 
mons," and  about  the  same  period  appeared  the 
"  Domestic  Manners  of  Sir  AValter  Scott."  In  the 
following  year  Sir  Robert  Peel  transmitted  100/. 
as  an  earnest  of  an  annual  pension  to  that  amount, 
but  it  came  too  late  to  be  of  much  real  service, 
as  his  constitution  had  been  long  sinking  luider 
the  united  effects  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  in- 
tense literary  labour.  There  vas  scarcely  a  period- 
ical of  any  note  that  did  not  oenefit  by  his  labours, 
and  we  have  not  even  attempted  a  genera,  enumera- 
tion of  his  works.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  died  in  the 
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midst  of  scenes  he  had  so  long  loved  to  illustrate,  on 
the  21st  of  November  1835,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  adjoining  to  the  cottage  where  he  first 
drew  his  breath. 

HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN,   FREDERIC 
LOUIS,  PRINCE  OF,  was  born  A.  D.  ]  746,  and 
served  as   a  general  in  the  Prussian  service,  in  the 
campaign  of  1806.     In  the  war  against  the  French, 
in   1792,  he   commanded  a  division,  and   in  1793; 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Oppenheim,  j 
Pirmasens,  and  Hornbach,  and  had  a  share  in  the  i 
forcing  of  the  lines  at  Weissenburg.      In  1794  he  , 


this  war.  Conrad  renounced  his  title  of  king  of 
Italy,  but  received  the  first  rank  among  the  dukes, 
and  both  he  and  his  brother  regained  all  their  lands. 
After  Lothaire's  death  in  1137,  Conrad  duke  of 
Franconia,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Germany,  being  chosen  in  February 
1138,  and  crowned  in  March  of  the  same  year.  The 
archbishop  Adelbert  of  Treves,  and  the  legate  of  the 
pope.  Cardinal  Theodoin,  accomplished  this  work ; 
for  the  politic  and  skilful  Conrad  had  succeeded, 
during  Lothaire's  reign,  in  gaining  the  favour  of 
the  church,  and  he  appeared  to  all  less  dangerous 


gained  a  victory  at  Kaiserslautern,  and  received  the  ;  than  his  rival,  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony 
command  of  the  line  of  neutrality  on  the  Ems,  and  and  Bavaria,  whose  power  was  formidable.  The  in- 
in  1804  he  was  made  governor  of  the  principality  of '  extinguishable   hatred   of  the  Guelphs   against  the 

'"      "  ""       ■      house  of  Hohenstaufen  (Ghibelines),  the  first  germ  of 

which  lay  in  the  alliance  between  Duke  Henry  and 
the  emperor  Lothaire  was  still  more  inflamed  by  the 
emperor  Conrad  III.  placing  Henry  the  Proud  under 
the  ban,  depriving  him  of  his  feudal  possessions, 
and  otherwise  injuring  him,  because  he  refused  to 
obey  his  order  to  rehnquish  the  duchy  of  Saxony  and 
Tuscany,  and  some  other  Italian  possessions,  it  being 
contrary  to  the  German  constitution  for  a  prince  to 
hold  two  duchies.  The  contest  produced  by  this 
imperial  sentence,  which  brought  so  many  suffer- 
ings on  Germany  and  Italy,  lasted  for  more  than 
300  years.  After  the  death  of  Conrad  III.  the  con- 
fidence which  was  felt  in  the  Hohenstaufen  family 
caused  the  choice  to  fall  on  his  nephew,  Frederic 
III.  of  Suabia,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  called  among  the 
German  kings  Frederic  I.,  (Barbarossa)  the  Red- 
Beard.  Frederic  I.  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
pope  by  his  increasing  power  in  Italy,  and  this 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  exertions  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Henry  VI.,  to  make  the  Ger- 
man crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  so  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  have  his  son  Frederic,  two  years  of 
age,  declared  his  successor  in  1169.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  VI.,  Philip,  duke  of  Suabia,  was  named  re- 
gent of  the  empire  during  the  minority  of  Frederic, 
his  nephew,  who  was  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
pope  was  powerful  enough  to  set  up  in  opposition  to 
him,  first  Berthold,  duke  of  Zahringen,  and  then 
Otho,  second  son  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  who  by 
the  gift  of  his  uncle,  King  Richard  of  England,  had 
become  lord  of  the  French  county  of  Poitu. 

The  murder  of  Philip,  by  Otho,  count  of  Wittels- 
bach,  in  June  1208,  secured  to  Otho  IV.,  for  some 
years,  the  entire  government ;  but  when  he  wished 
to  make  good  his  imperial  rights  in  Italy  he  excited 
the  anger  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  took  under  his  protection  Frederic,  the  young 
king  of  Sicily  (against  whom  Otho  was  carrying  on 
war),  laid  the  emperor  under  an  interdict,  and  raised 
up  a  powerful  party  in  Germany  against  him.  King 
Frederic  now  went  to  Germany,  caused  himself  to 
be  crowned  at  Abe-la- ChapeUe,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  Otho  IV.  at  Bovines  in  1214,  became  sole  ruler, 
under  the  title  of  Emperor  Frederic  II.  During  his 
life-time  Frederic  had  his  second  son  Conrad  chosen 
king  of  the  Romans  after  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who 
died  in  prison  in  1242,  had  rendered  himself  ineli- 
gible to  this  dignity  by  rebelling  agamst  his  father. 

Conrad  IV.,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  by  most  of  the  states  of  the 
empire  ;  but  Innocent  IV.  laid  him  under  an  inter- 
dict, declared  him  stripped  of  all,  his  lands,  and  per- 
secuted him  with  relentless  hatred ;  but  Conrad,  who 


Franconia,  and  commandant  of  Breslau.  When  in 
1805  the  Prussian  army  approached  Franconia,  the 
prince  commanded  a  corps  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Thuringian  forest,  and  in  the  war  of  1806  led 
the  army,  whose  advanced  guard,  under  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand,  suffered  a  defeat  at  Saalfeld.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena  he  directed  the  retreat,  and  led  the 
remnants  of  the  great  Prussian  army,  which  had  col- 
lected under  him  at  Magdeburg,  to  the  Oder.  But 
the  distance  of  the  camp  of  General  Blucher  pre- 
vented him  from  joining  the  prince.  Destitute  of 
cavalry,  and  unable  with  his  infantry,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  to  engage  with  a  superior  enemy,  he  thought 
himself  authorized  to  surrender  with  17,000  men 
at  Prenzlau,  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  1806.  He  died 
in  February  1818. 

HOHENSTAUFEN.— In  the  battle  of  Merse- 
burg,  which  took  place  in  1030  between  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.  and  his  competitor,  Rodolph  of 
Suabia,  Frederic  of  Staufen,  lord  of  Hohenstaufen, 
in  Suabia,  displayed  so  much  courage  under  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
duchy  of  Suabia,  and  received  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Henry,  in  marriage.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  greatness  of  a  house  whose  elevation 
and  fall  are  among  the  most  important  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  German  empire.  Frederic,  who  died  in 
1105,  left  two  sons,  Frederic  and  Conrad,  the  elder 
succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Suabia,  and  the  younger 
was  invested  in  1 1 1 6  by  his  uncle,  the  emperor  Henry 
v.,  with  the  new  duchy  of  Franconia.  After  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  who  was  the  last 
male  of  the  Franconian  line,  his  two  nephews,  Fre- 
deric II.  duke  of  Suabia,  and  Conrad  duke  of  Fran- 
conia, appear  to  have  aspired  to  the  German  crown  ; 
but  their  connexion  with  the  late  emperor  was  made 
the  ground  of  opposition  by  the  directors  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  legate  of  the 
pope  ;  and  the  election  of  Lothaire  of  Saxony  took 
place  in  1125.  This  circumstance,  with  the  demand 
made  by  the  new  emperor,  of  the  restitution  of  all 
the  possessions  acquired  by  the  lords  of  Hohenstau- 
fen during  the  preceding  reign,  produced  a  fierce 
war  between  the  emperor  and  the  tM'o  brothers. 
Lothaire  would  have  been  overpowered  in  this  con- 
test had  he  not  preserved  himself  by  a  union  with 
Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  Frederic  II. 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  power  of 
both,  since  his  brother  Conrad,  after  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  had  undertaken  a  campaign  to  Italy, 
where  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king. 
The  peace  of  Muhlhausen,  which  was  concluded  in 
1135  between  Lothaire  and  Conrad,  put  an  end  to 
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had  many  personal  friends  in  Germany,  kept  in  check 
William  of  Holland,  the  opposite  candidate,  defeated 
the  army  of  the  pope,  and  was  about  to  advance  into 
Lombardy,  when  he  died,  in  his  camp,  at  Lavello  in 
1234,  as  is  thought,  from  poison,  administered  to  him 
by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Manfred.  After  the  death 
of  Conrad  IV.  this  Manfred  possessed  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily ;  but  he  lost  his  life  and  his  crown 
in  a  battle,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  was  crowned  by 
the  pope  in  1266  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The 
severe  and  cruel  government  of  Charles  raised  up 
a  powerful  party  against  him  ;  their  love  for  the 
noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  was  awakened,  and 
Conradin,  the  only  son  of  Conrad  IV., was  called  from 
Bavaria,  where  he  had  hitherto  lived,  m  order  to  as- 
cend his  rightful  throne.  In  order  to  raise  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  Conradin 
pledged  several  castles  and  other  possessions  for 
2200  marks  of  silver,  went  to  Italy  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  the  young 
prince  Frederic  of  Baden,  defeated  the  usurper 
Charles  in  August  1268,  but  had  the  misfortune, 
while  pursuing  the  enemy  too  warmly,  to  be  taken 
prisoner  with  Frederic  and  several  German  princes. 
Charles  had  him,  together  with  his  attendants,  pub- 
licly executed  at  Naples  on  the  20th  of  October,  1268. 
Thus  perished  the  last  Hohenstaufen.  The  possessions 
of  the  family  fell  to  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wertemberg; 
the  ducal  dignity  in  Suabia  and  Franconia  ceased, 
and  the  title  of  duke  of  Franconia  alone  went  to  the 
bishop  of  Wiirtzburg. 

The  fame  of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen  is  rendered 
imperishable  by  the  political  greatness  to  which  the 
Frederics,  in  particular,  attained  by  means  of  their  wis- 
dom, virtue,  and  power,  by  their  struggles  to  free  Ger- 
many from  the  dominion  of  the  pope,by  the  order  which 
they  introduced  into  all  the  states  of  the  empire,  by 
the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  commerce 
and  trade,  and  likewise  by  their  unwearied  care  to 
promote  the  sciences  and  arts.  They  merit  lasting 
honour  for  their  administration  of  justice,  and  the  rec- 
titude with  which  they  allowed  the  rights  of  their 
subjects,  even  against  the  throne  itself.  Astronomy, 
astrology,  physical  science,  philosophy,  geography, 
and  particularly  poetry,  were  the  favourite  pursuits 
of  the  Frederics,  even  in  the  midst  of  public  business 
and  the  tumult  of  arms  ;  and  very  favourable  effects 
followed  from  the  close  alliance  between  the  German 
poets  and  the  minstrels  of  Naples  and  Sicily  after 
those  states  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Hohenstaufen. 

HOLBACH,  PAUL  THYRY,  BARON  OF,  a 
learned  member  of  the  academies  of  Petersburg, 
Manheim,  and  Berlin,  who  was  born  at  Heidelsheim 
in  1/23.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1789.  He 
was  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  men  of  wit,  but  of  the 
nouvelle  philosophie,  using  his  great  fortune,  says 
Rousseau,  generously,  and  appearing  to  advantage  in 
the  learned  society  which  he  gathered  round  his 
table.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
works,  most  of  which  were  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous, and  he  contributed  many  papers  on  natural 
history,  politics,  and  philosophy  to  the  "  Encyclope- 
die ;"  he  also  translated  a  German  work  of  Waller 
on  Mineralogy,  "Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," some  essays  of  Tindal,  Hume,  &c.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  M. 
Mirabaud,  and  which  excited  much  attention  in  the 


learned  world,  is  the  "  Systeme  de  la  Nature."  Vol- 
taire characterizes  it  as  execrable  in  morality,  and  ab- 
svird  in  physics,  and  Frederic  the  Great  undertook  to 
refute  it.  According  to  Holbach,  matter  is  the  only 
form  of  existence,  and  every  thing  is  the  effect  of  a 
blind  necessity;  instead  of  God,  whom  he  asserts  to 
have  been  invented  by  theologians,  he  substitutes 
Nature,which  he  considers  an  assemblage  of  all  beings 
and  their  motions. 

HOLBEIN,  HANS.— This  talented  artist  was  the 
son  of  a  painter  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  and  being 
instructed  by  his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art, 
soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  The 
year  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  fixed,  by  Patin  in 
1495,  but  by  others  in  1498,  which  latter  is  the  era 
more  generally  received.  His  talents  procured  him 
the  acquaintance  and  even  the  friendship  of  Erasmus 
in  spite  of  his  rough  and  dissolute  habits  which  that 
philosopher  exerted  himself  much  to  correct.  His 
advice,  and  the  wish  to  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  an  unfortunate  marriage,  induced  the  young  artist 
to  set  out  for  England,  whither  he  had  been  mvited 
most  pressingly  by  one  of  the  nobility.  His  finances 
were  so  low  at  the  time  that  he  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  reaching  this  country,  Avhere,  when  he 
arrived,  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his  promised 
patron.  Fortunately,  however,  the  features  of  the 
peer  were  yet  fresh  in  his  recollection,  and  a  striking 
resemblance  of  him,  which  he  produced,  enabled  him 
to  discover  his  name.  Letters  from  his  friend  Eras- 
mus, whose  "  Panegyric  on  Folly"  he  had  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  drawings,  procured  him  subsequently 
the  patronage  of  the  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  took  him  into  his  own  house,  employed  him  to 
delineate  the  portraits  of  most  of  his  own  personal 
friends  about  the  court,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
liberal  encourager  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the  command 
of  this  monarch,  Holbein  drew  the  portrait  of  the 
dowager  duchess  of  Milan,  whom  Henry  entertained 
thoughts  of  espousing ;  also  that  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
the  original  of  which  was  afterwards  considered  by 
his  fastidious  patron,  so  far  inferior  in  point  of 
beauty  to  her  picture  that  his  disgust  was  expressed 
in  terms  less  courtly  than  sincere.  Holbein  also 
painted  most  of  the  principal  English  nobility,  who 
showed  themselves  eager  to  encourage  an  artist  rank- 
ing so  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry.  These  portraits 
are  still  considered  master-pieccs  of  art.  Some  of 
his  earlier  productions,  especially  his  Dance  of 
Death,  are  also  very  celebrated,  and  have  perhaps 
contributed  as  much  to  his  reputation  as  his  later 
productions.  The  capricious  prince  whom  he  served, 
however  fickle  towards  others,  was  constant  in  the 
protection  which  he  afforded  to  him,  and  was  so  sen- 
sible of  his  value  that  a  memorable  saying  of  his  is 
recorded  on  the  occasion  of  some  complaint  made 
against  this  artist  by  a  court  butterfly  :  "  I  can,  if  I 
please,  make  seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen,  but  I 
cannot  make  one  Holbein  even  of  seven  lords." 

Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  British 
Painters,"  thus  speaks  of  Holbein's  progress  in  this 
country  : — "  He  wrought  at  the  court  of  Henry  with 
a  dihgence,  and,  what  was  better,  with  a  skill  new  to 
the  country.  His  works  are  chiefly  portraits,  and 
are  all  distinguished  by  truth  and  by  nature.  His 
Sir  Thomas  More  has  an  air  of  boldness  and  vigour, 
and  a  look  at  once  serene  and  acute,  which  attest  the 
sincerity  of  the  resemblance.     His  Anne  Boleyn  is 
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graceful  and  volatile,  his  King  Henry  bluff  and  joy- 
ous, with  jealous  eyes  and  an  imperious  brow.  He 
was  not  always  so  faithful  to  nature,  and  knew  how 
to  practise  the  flattery  of  his  profession.  He  lavished 
so  much  beauty  on  Anne  of  Cleves  that  the  king, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  picture,  when  the 
original  came  to  his  arms,  regarded  her  with  aversion 
and  disgust,  exclaimed  against  the  gross  flattery  of 
Hans,  and  declared  she  was  not  a  woman  but  a  Flan- 
ders mare.  This  anecdote,  however,  confirms  the 
painter's  claim  to  fidelity  in  his  other  Ukenesses,  he 
was  no  habitual  flatterer,  or  Henry  would  not  have 
given  implicit  faith  to  him.  On  another  occasion 
Holbein  went  to  Flanders  to  draw  the  picture  of  the 
duchess  dowager  of  Milan,  the  intended  successor 
to  Jane  Seymour.  She  was  a  princess  of  equivocal 
virtue,  but  of  ready  wit.  '  Alas!'  said  she,  'what 
answer  shall  I  give  to  the  king  of  England?  I  am 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  but  one  head ;  had  I 
two,  one  of  them  should  be  at  his  highness's  service.' 

"  It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  the  king  employed 
Holbein  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  fairest  young 
ladies  in  his  kingdom,  that  in  case  of  the  frailty  of  a 
queen  he  might  go  to  his  gallery  and  select  her  suc- 
cessor. This  story,  which  I  can  desire  no  one  to 
credit,  seeing  that  his  majesty  had  ready  access  to 
the  originals,  is  countenanced  by  an  anecdote  related 
by  Vermander.  One  day,  whilst  the  artist  was  paint- 
ing in  private  the  portrait  of  a  favourite  lady  for  the 
king,  a  great  lord  unexpectedly  found  his  way  into 
the  chamber.  The  painter,  a  brawny  powerful  man, 
and  somewhat  touchy  of  temper,  threw  the  intruder 
down  stairs,  bolted  the  door,  ran  to  the  king  by  a 
private  passage,  fell  on  his  knees,  asked  for  pardon, 
and  obtained  it.  In  came  the  courtier  and  made  his 
complaint.  *  By  God's  splendour,'  exclaimed  the  king 
(this  was  his  customary  oath), '  you  have  not  to  do 
with  Hans  but  with  me.  Of  seven  peasants  I  can  make 
seven  lords,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Hans  Holbein.' 

"The  works  of  Holbein  were  once  very  numerous 
in  England,  but  some  were  destroyed  during  the 
great  civil  wars,  others  were  sold  abroad  by  the  Pu- 
ritan parliament,  and  many  perished  when  the  great 
palace  of  Whitehall  was  burned.  The  original  draw- 
ings, eighty-nine  in  number,  which  he  made  of  the 
chief  persons  of  Henry's  court,  are  the  greatest  curi- 
osity in  his  present  majesty's  collection.  Charles 
I.  exchanged  them  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  for 
the  splendid  St.  George  of  Raphael ;  Pembroke  gave 
them  to  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  they  suffered  something 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war,  and  at  last  found 
their  way  back,  it  is  not  remembered  how,  into  the 
Royal  Gallery.  'A  great  part  of  these  drawings,' 
observes  Walpole,  '  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  in  one 
respect  preferable  to  the  finished  pictures  as  they  are 
drawn  in  a  bold  and  free  manner.  And  though  they 
have  little  more  than  the  outline,  being  drawn  with 
chalk  upon  paper  stained  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  scarce 
shaded  at  all,  there  is  a  strength  and  vivacity  in  them 
equal  to  the  most  perfect  portraits.' 

"  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  in  15.')4.  His  works 
have  sometimes  an  air  of  stiffness,  but  they  have 
always  the  look  of  truth  and  life.  He  painted  with 
great  rapidity  and  ease,  wrought  with  the  left  hand, 
and  dashed  off  a  portrait  at  a  few  sittings.  He  was 
gay  and  joyous,  lived  freely,  and  spent  his  pension 
of  200  florins  and  the  money  he  received  for  his 
works  with  a  careless  liberality.  He  had  a  strong 
frame,  a  swarthy  sensual  face,  a  neck  like  a  bull. 


and  an  eye  unlikely  to  endure  contradiction.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  his  fame  to  withhold  the  informa- 
tion that  his  talents  were  not  confined  to  pictures. 
Like  other  eminent  artists  his  mind  took  a  range  be- 
yond the  brush  and  the  easel.  He  was  an  able  ar- 
chitect— he  modelled  and  he  carved.  He  was  skilful 
too  in  designing  ornaments,  and  in  making  drawings 
for  printed  books,  some  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
cut  himself.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  a  book  of  jewels 
of  his  designing,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Inigo  Jones  had  another  book  of  his  designs  for  wea- 
pons, hilts,  ornaments,  scabbards,  sword-belts,  but- 
tons, hooks,  hatbands,  girdles,  shoe-clasps,  knives, 
forks,  salt-cellars,  and  vases,  all  for  King  Henry." 
Holbein  died  at  Whitehall  in  1554. 

HOLBERG,  LOUIS,  BARON  OF.— This  indivi- 
dual, who  is  justly  considered  as  the  father  of  modern 
Danish  literature,  was  born  in  16S4  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  and  early  lost  his  father,  who  had  raised 
himself  by  a  bold  achievement  from  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier  to  the  office  of  colonel.  Little  care 
was  taken  in  forming  his  mind  and  character,  but  in 
1732  he  commenced  studying  theology  and  the  fo- 
reign languages  at  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  be- 
came an  instructor.  The  perusal  of  the  accounts  of 
travellers  excited  in  him  a  great  desire  of  visiting 
other  countries,  and,  notwithstanding  his  straitened 
circumstances,  he  went  first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  He  then  re- 
sided at  Copenhagen  two  years  as  a  teacher  of  lan- 
guages. In  1718  he  received  the  chair  of  metaphy- 
sics, and  in  1720  he  became  assessor  of  the  consistory 
and  professor  of  eloquence.  Holberg  had  hitherto 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  his- 
tory, and  the  languages  ;  and  until  his  thirtieth  year 
he  had  written  no  poetry.  At  this  time  he  attempted 
a  satire,  in  which  he  took  Juvenal  as  his  model.  This 
attempt  was  successful,  and  he  now  wrote  his  great 
comic-heroic  poem,  in  iambics,  the  "  Peter  Paars." 
Holberg  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  this  na- 
tional satire.  An  accident  having  induced  him  to 
write  for  the  stage,  he  here  found  a  proper  field  for 
his  talents,  and  he  wrote  with  much  ease,  and  in 
quick  succession,  twenty-four  comedies,  all  of  which 
were  received  with  great  favour,  and  which  consti- 
tute him  the  founder  of  the  comic  theatre  at  Den- 
mark. The  strong  lively  wit,  the  native  humour,  and 
the  original  characters  in  his  comedies,  secure  to  him 
an  elevated  place  among  the  small  number  of  genuine 
comic  writers  among  modern  authors.  Their  genuine 
comic  character  has  induced  Baggesen,  one  of  the 
poets  of  Denmark,  to  undertake  to  adapt  the  language 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Danish  tongue.  His  sa- 
tirical and  humorous  romance,  "  Nicholas  Klimm's 
Subterraneous  Travels,"  in  the  Latin  language,  trans- 
lated into  seven  languages  shortly  after  it  appeared, 
and  into  Danish  by  Baggesen,  has  also  contributed 
to  his  fame.  His  "Epistles,"  "  Fables,"  and  "  Epi- 
grams," are  highly  valued,  not  less  so  are  his  histo- 
rical works  which  he  wrote  under  Christian  VI.,  who 
was  not  very  favourable  to  poetry  ;  still  Holberg 
acquired  fame  and  riches,  and  was  elevated  by  the 
king  to  the  rank  of  baron  in  1747-  He  died  in  1754, 
and  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  property  to  the  semi- 
nary for  young  noblemen  at  Soroe. 

HOLCROFT,  THOMAS.— This  eminent  drama- 
tist has  chronicled  his  own  life,  and  as  it  is  written 
with  much  candour,  we  may  best  take  a  brief  out- 
line of  it  in  his  own  words. 
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He  says,  "  I  was  born  in  London,  in  Orange  Court, 
Leicester  Fields,  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  1745, 
old  style ;  and  was  Ijaptized  and  registered  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  where  my  name  is  erroneously 
written  Howlcroft.  In  a  will  of  one  of  my  uncles, 
which  may  be  seen  in  Doctor's  Commons,  the  name 
is  spelt  Houldecroft.  From  this  it  appears  that  our 
family  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  subjects  of  or- 
thography, or  think  the  manner  m  which  their  name 
was  spelt  a  matter  of  importance.  Most  persons,  I 
believe,  retain  through  life  a  few  strong  impressions 
of  very  early  childhood.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
being  played  with  liy  my  parents,  when  very  young, 
and  of  the  extreme  j)leasure  it  gave  me.  On  another 
occasion,  as  I  and  one  or  two  of  my  brothers  or  sis- 
ters were  playing  in  the  court,  and  kneeling  and 
peeping  down  a  cellar  window,  where  there  were 
some  fowls,  a  shutter  that  belonged  to  the  win- 
dow, and  was  fastened  up,  l)y  some  means  or  other 
got  loose,  and  entirely  cut  off  one  side  of  my  sister 
Anne's  thumb  ; — a  disaster  never  afterwards  to  be 
forgotten.  My  father  one  day  whijiped  me  very  se- 
verely for  crying  to  go  to  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  children  were  sent  rather  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  than  to  learn  any  thing.  He 
afterwards  ordered  an  apprentice  he  had  to  take  me 
to  school.  This  apprentice  was  an  exceedingly  hard- 
featured  youth,  with  thick  lips,  wide  mouth,  broad 
nose,  and  his  face  very  much  marked  with  the  small- 
pox, but  very  kind  and  good  tempered.  I  perfectly 
remember  his  carrying  me  in  my  j^etticoats,  consol- 
ing me  as  we  went,  and  giving  me  something  nice 
to  eat.  Perhaps  I  bear  his  features  in  mind  the 
more  accurately,  because  I  occasionally  saw  him  after- 
wards, till  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  he 
used  to  visit  my  father,  who  was  then  under  misfor- 
tunes. He  seldom  came  without  something  kind 
to  say  or  good  to  give ;  but  his  last  and  capital  gift, 
too  precious  to  be  ever  forgotten,  consisted  of  two 
small  books.  One  was  the  "  History  of  Parismus 
and  Parismenes,"  and  the  other  of  the  "  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom."  These  were  to  me  an  inesti- 
mable treasure,  that  often  brought  the  rugged  good- 
natured  Dick  to  ray  remembrance  with  no  slight 
sense  of  obhgation. 

"  Till  I  was  about  six  years  old  my  father  kejjt 
a  shoe-maker's  shop  in  Orange  Court ;  and  I  have 
a  faint  recollection  that  my  mother  dealt  in  greens 
and  oysters.  After  I  became  a  man,  my  father 
more  than  once  pointed  out  the  house  to  me : 
the  back  of  it  looks  into  the  King's  Mews,  and  it 
is  now  No.  13.  My  father  was  fond  of  specula- 
tion, and  very  adventurous.  I  believe  he  had  been 
set  up  in  trade  ])y  my  uncle  John,  who  lived  se- 
veral years,  first  as  a  heljier,  and  afterwards  as  a 
groom,  in  the  king's  stables  ;  where,  being  an  ex- 
cellent economist,  he  saved  money.  For  a  time,  my 
father,  through  John's  influence,  was  admitted  a 
helper  in  the  staliles ;  but  he  did  not  continue 
there  long,  not  havmg  his  brother's  perseverance. 
How  or  when  he  procured  the  little  knowledge  of 
shoe-making  which  he  had  I  do  not  recollect, 
though  1  have  heard  him  mention  the  fact.  He 
was  not  bred  to  the  trade.  He  and  a  numerous 
family  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  all  sjient  their 
infancy  in  the  "  field  cou.itry ;"  or,  as  I  have  heard 
him  descril)e  it,  the  most  desolate  part  of  Lan- 
cashire, called  Martin's  Muir,  where  my  grandfa- 
ther was  a  cooper ;  a  man,  according  to  my  father's 
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account,  possessed  of  good  quahties,  but  passionate, 
and  a  dear  lover  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn.  My  grand- 
mother was  always  mentioned  by  my  father  with  very 
great  respect. 

"  At  the  i)eriod  of  which  I  speak,  the  west  end  of 
London  swarmed  with  chairmen;  who,  that  they  might 
tread  more  safely,  had  their  shoes  made  differently 
from  those  of  other  people;  to  which  particular 
branch  of  the  trade  my  father  applied  himself  with 
some  success.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
profits  he  acquired  by  shoe-making :  he  was  very 
fond  of  horses,  and  having  some  knowledge  of  them, 
he  became  a  dealer  in  tliem.  Few  persons  but  the 
great  at  this  time  kept  any  sort  of  carriage.  It  was 
common  for  those  who  wished  to  ride  out  to  hire  a 
horse  for  the  day,  and  my  father  kept  several  horses 
for  this  purpose.  If  his  word  was  to  be  taken,  they 
were  such  as  were  not  very  easily  to  be  matched.  The 
praise  he  bestowed  on  them  for  their  performances, 
and  his  admiration  of  their  make  and  beauty,  were 
strong  and  continued.  Young  as  I  was,  he  earnestly 
wished  to  see  me  able  to  ride.  He  had  a  beautiful  pony 
(at  least  so  he  called,  and  so  I  thought  it),  but  it 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  beauty  than  its  ani- 
mation. To  hold  it  required  all  my  father's  strength 
and  skill ;  yet  he  was  determined  I  should  mount 
this  pony,  and  accompany  him  whenever  he  took  a 
ride.  For  this  purpose  my  petticoats  were  discarded ; 
and  as  he  \^'as  fonder  of  me  than  even  of  his  horses, 
nay,  or  of  his  pony,  he  had  straps  made,  and  I  was 
buckled  to  the  saddle,  with  a  leading  rein  fastened  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  pony,  which  he  carefully  held.  These 
rides,  with  the  oddity  of  our  equipage  and  appear- 
ance, sometimes  exposed  us  to  the  ridicule  of  ban- 
tering acquaintance  ;  but  I  remember  no  harm  that 
happened. 

"  About  the  same  time  my  father  indulged  another 
whim  ;  whether  he  was  led  to  it  by  any  particular 
accident,  I  cannot  tell.  I  must  have'  been  about  five 
years  old  when  he  put  me  under  the  tuition  of  a 
player  on  the  violin,  who  was  a  public  performer  of 
some  repute.  Either  parental  fondness  led  my  father 
to  believe,  or  he  was  flattered  into  the  supposition, 
that  I  had  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  the  art  I  had 
been  put  to  learn.  I  shall  never  forget  the  high 
praises  I  received,  the  affirmation  that  I  was  a  pro- 
digy, and  the  assurances  my  teachers  gave  that  I 
should  soon  be  heard  in  public.  These  dreams  were 
never  realized. 

"  My  father  was  under  great  obligations  to 
my  uncle  John,  and  was  afraid,  especially  just  at 
that  time,  of  disobliging  him.  My  uncle's  pride 
took  the  alarm;  and  after  marking  his  disappro- 
bation, he  asked  with  contempt,  '  Do  you  meaa 
to  make  a  fiddler  of  the  boy  ?■'  My  practice  oa 
the  violin  therefore  ceased ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
worth  remarking,  that,  though  I  could  play  so  we£ 
before  I  was  six  years  old,  I  had  wholly  forgotten 
the  art  at  the  age  of  seven  ;  for,  after  my  master 
left  me,  I  never  touched  the  instrument.  In  the 
days  of  my  youthful  distress,  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  with  bitter  regret,  of  the  absurd  pride  of 
my  uncle." 

At  the  tender  age  of  si.x,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed,  and  young  Holcroft  was  cariied  into  the 
country,  while  much  distress  and  poverty  imme- 
diately ensued.  It  luckily  happened,  however,  that 
his  father's  quondam  apprentice,  "  the  kind  hearted 
Dick,"  brought  the  boy  two  delightful  little  histo. 
3   Q 
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ries,  which  first  insjiired  him  with  a  taste  for  books, 
and  rendered  the  dreary  cottage  in  Berkshire  less 
disagreeable. 

Notwithstanding,'  he  was  afterwards  employed  by 
his  i)arents  "  in  tram]>ing  the  villaji:es,  to  hawk  their 
pedlary,"  yet  this  taste  never  once  forsook  him  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  future  comedian 
and  dramatic  writer  should  have  first  exhibited  a 
passion  for  the  stage  on  listening  to  the  dialogue 
and  beholding  the  feats  of  an  itinerant  Merry- Andrew 
at  \A'isljeach  fair. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  his  misery  that  he  en- 
vied the  sleek  looks  and  unpatched  clothes  of  the 
grooms  at  Nottingham  ;  and  when  Woodcock  em- 
])loyefl  him  at  his  stables  near  Newmarket,  he  was 
in  ])erfect  ecstasy  at  the  idea  of  being  clad  in  a  suit 
of  livery. 

But  his  passion  for  books  seemed  also  to  in- 
crease, and  he  devoured  every  species  of  jjublication 
that  presented  itself  to  his  voracious  appetite.  "  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  Horneck's"  Crucified  Jesus," 
"The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,"  and  John  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  were  all  dispatched  in  suc- 
cession, and  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Perceiving 
this  to  be  his  iiiling  passion,  a  jierson,  who  kept  a 
little  day  school  at  Newmarket,  taught  him  gratis,  and 
such  indeed  had  been  bis  proficiency  and  success  in 
private  that  he  astonished  all  the  boys  by  actually 
spelling  a  word  of  si.x  syllables  at  first  sight. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this  young  Holcroft 
came  to  London,  and  after  being  a  rough  rider  on 
the  turf,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  worked  for  some  time 
^vith  his  father,  who  then  kept  a  cobbler's  stall  in 
South  Audley  Street.  He  at  length  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  shoe-maker ;  but  a  stooping  posture  proved 
hurtful,  "  and  his  time  was  again  idled  away  in  read- 
ing." Yet  it  was  this  passion  that  finally  raised 
him  to  a  more  respectable  rank  in  society.  First  he 
taught  a  few  boys  at  Liverpool ;  next  he  wrote  essays 
in  the  "  Whitehall  Evening  Post "  at  five  shillings  a 
column;  then  he  became  amanuensis  to  the  late 
amiable  Mr.  (iranville  Sharp,  and  soon  after  re- 
paired to  Ireland  as  an  actor. 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  Mr.  Hol- 
croft, in  17bO,  published  his  first  novel,  entitled 
"  Alwyn,  or  the  Gentleman  Comedian,"  and  became 
henceforth  a  professional  author.  His  first  comedy, 
called  "  Duj)licity,"  was  acted  with  great  applause  in 
1781  at  Co  vent  Garden.  At  a  later  period  he  visted 
the  continent;  and  after  a  variety  of  vicissitudes 
in  his  fortune,  during  all  of  which  he  preserved  the 
character  of  an  honest  man,  he  died  in  1809,  at 
a  good  old  age,  greatly  beloved  by  his  family  and 
friends. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  on  hearing  his 
name  was  included  in  the  same  bill  of  indictment 
with  Messrs.  Tooke  and  Hardy,  he  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered himself  in  open  court;  and  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  no  proof  of  guilt  was  ever 
adduced  against  him. 

HOLDER,  WILLIAM.— This  ingenious  divine 
is  best  known  for  his  mode  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  was  born  at  Nottingham,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge.  After  having  been  rapidly  pro- 
moted in  the  church,  he  published  "The  Elements  of 
Speech,"  pointing  out  the  best  mode  of  instructing 
those  born  v.ithout  hearing.     He  died  in  IGOG. 

HOLDSWORTH,  RICHARD,  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  was  l)orn  in  l.'/jO.     He  was 
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educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for 
several  years  held  the  office  of  divinity  professor 
of  Gresham  College.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  his  benefice  and  other  offices,  which  v/ere  filled 
by  Puritan  divines.  He  jiublished  "  Prjclectiones 
TheologictP,"  and  the  "  Valley  of  Vision."  His  death 
occurred  aiiout  HJ.'jO. 

HOLDSWOR'J'H,  EDWARD,  a  learned  classical 
scholar,  'i'here  is  little  certain  known  of  his  early 
history,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. Mr.  lloldswortli  published  a  Commentary  on 
part  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  entitled'"  Pharsalia 
and  Philipi)i."  "Muscipula,"  which  was  published 
some  time  after,  is  remarkable  for  the  jiurity  of  its 
latinity.     He  died  in  1747. 

HOLE,  RICHARD,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  bom 
in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  is  said 
to  have  translated  "  Fingal  "  into  heroic  verse,  but 
his  principal  researches  relate  to  Homer.  Mr.  Hole 
died  in  180:i. 

HOLINSHEI),or  HOLINGSHED,  RAPHAEL. 
an  English  chronicler,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  has  been  represented  as  a 
clergyman,  and  Bishop  Tanner  farther  states  that 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  took  tlie  degree 
of  M.  A.  there  in  1544;  but  Dr.  Farmer,  in  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  has  cor- 
rected this  mistake,  having  ascertained  that  the  gra- 
duate was  one  Ottewall  Holingshed,  who  was  sub- 
sefjuently  nominated  by  the  founder  one  of  the  first 
fellows  of  Trinity  College.  From  the  will  of  the 
historian,  preserved  by  Hearne,  it  appears  that  at 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  a  steward  or  servant 
to  Thomas  Burdet,  Esq.,  of  Bromcote,  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  death  took  jilace  about  1582.  'ITie 
"  Chronicles  of  Holingshed,"  for  which  he  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated,  were  first  jjublished  in  1577;  and 
a  second  edition,  in  1587-  Several  individuals  were 
concerned  in  the  compilation  of  this  work.  In  1807 
a  new  editionof  it  a|)j)eared,  in  six  volumes,  in  which 
the  omissions,  chiefly  from  the  preceding  impression 
of  the  third  volume,  were  restored.  Theyprincijially 
relate  to  the  history  of  Lord  Cobham  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
the  passages  in  (jueslion  appeared  oflfensive.  Prefixed 
to  the  "  Chronicles  "  is  one  of  the  most  curiou.s 
and  interesting  memorials  existing  of  the  manners 
and  domestic  history  of  the  English  in  the  sixteentli 
century. 

HOLLAND,  PHILE.MON,  a  medical  practitioner, 
born  in  1549-  He  puljHshed  English  versions  of 
Suetonius  and  several  other  classical  authors,  but  his 
most  important  work  was  a  translation  of  Camden's 
"Britannia."  His  son  Henry  Holland  was  a  book- 
seller in  London  and  published  several  works. 

HOLLAR,  WENCESLAUS,  a  very  eminent  en- 
graver, whose  works  still  retain  a  high  price  in  his 
peculiar  style  of  art.  He  was  born  at  Prague  in 
IG07,  and  was  originally  intended  for  the  law  but 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  art  of  engraving, 
for  which  he  had  sliown  some  talent,  as  a  means  of 
future  supi)ort.  In  this  his  new  profession  he  soon 
rose  to  distinguished  excellence,  and  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  had,  even  as  early  as  his  eighteenth  year, 
executed  copies  of  portraits  from  the  best  masters 
and  miniature  views  of  several  of  the  cities  of  (jer- 
many,  not  only  obtained  him  great  reputation  among 
his  brother  artists,  but  secured  him  the  valuable 
patronage  of  Howard  earl  of  Arundel,  at  that  time 
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ambassaJor  from  England  to  the  court  of  Vienna. 
This  munincent  encourager  of  the  arts  took  Hollar 
into  his  ser\-ice  in  1636,  and  on  his  recal  brought 
him  in  his  suite  to  England,  where  he  soon  engaged 
in  executing  specimens  of  his  art  for  the  booksellers. 
A  view  of  Green-nich,  and  an  equestrian  portrait  of 
his  noble  patron  were  among  the  first  of  these  his 
productions,  and  appeared  in  1637.  Two  years  after- 
wards his  now  generally  acknowledged  talents  pro- 
cured him  the  notice  of  royalty,  and  he  was  engaged 
to  instruct  the  junior  members  of  the  royal  family  in 
the  art  of  designing.  This  avocation  did  not  how- 
ever occupy  so  much  of  his  time  as  to  prevent  his 
executing  about  the  same  period  many  beautiful 
copies  of  the  Arundelian  and  other  works  of  art. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  cause,  his  talents,  which  had  hitherto 
brought  him  fame  at  least,  if  not  fortune,  proved 
most  inimical  to  his  welfare.  His  having  perpetuated 
so  many  likenesses  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  party 
then  in  power  was  gravely  alleged  as  a  charge  against 
him,  and  being  at  length  taken  in  arms  for  the  king, 
at  Basing  House,  in  1645,  he  was  trirown  into  prison. 
TNTiat  might  have  been  the  event  of  his  captivity  can 
only  be  conjectured,  had  he  not  fortunately  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  to  Antwerp,  where  he  aguin  at- 
tached himself  to  his  tried  friend,  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
then  dwelling  there  in  exile.  The  Restoration  brought 
him  once  more  to  England,  but  the  same  iU  fortune 
which  had  so  long  pursued  did  not  yet  abandon  him ; 
and  although  his  exertions  and  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  his  graver  were  unceasing,  the  national  cala- 
mity which  took  place  in  1666,  when  London  was 
consumed,  together  with  an  immense  mass  of  pro- 
perty, involved  him  in  the  common  ruin  which 
overwhelmed  so  many.  The  king's  countenance  was 
not  however  withdrawn  from  him  ;  and  he  proceeded 
the  year  following,  at  the  instance  of  the  court,  to 
Tangier,  in  order  to  bring  home  a  correct  fac-shmle 
of  the  fortifications  there.  In  1672  he  went  into  the 
north  of  England,  where  he  executed  many  views  of  i 
the  principal  towns  and  buildings,  and  soon  after  ' 
some  of  Windsor  castle,  together  with  prints  of  the  I 
costume,  and  portraits  of  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  | 
&c. ;  but  although  he  appears  to  have  ever  been  kept 
in  full  employ,  either  a  want  of  prudence  on  his  own 
part,  or  the  parsimony  of  those  who  benefited  by  his  la- 
bours, or,  as  is  far  from  improbable,  both  these  causes 
combined,  prevented  his  ever  extricating  himself 
from  the  load  of  debt  in  which  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  become  involved,  and  he  died  in  March  1677 
in  great  distress.  His  '"Omatus  Muliebris  Anglica- 
nus,"  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit. 

HOLLES,  DENZIL,  LORD,  an  eminent  political 
character  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  HoUes  the  first  earl  of  Clare,  and  was 
bom  in  1507-  He  was  liberally  educated,  and,  when 
his  father  had  a  place  at  court,  was  playfellow  and 
companion  to  Prince  Charles.  The  earl  of  Clare's 
subsequent  discontent  was  communicated  to  Ms  sons, 
and  in  the  last  parliament  of  James  L  Denzil  sided 
with  the  opposition.  In  the  parliament  of  16-27  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  favour  of  liberty  with  his 
characteristic  ardour  and  courage.  "When  the  three 
resolutions  of  the  commons  against  popery,  Armi- 
nianism,  and  tonnage,  and  poundage  by  the  king's 
prerogative,  were  drawn  up,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
members  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  the  chair 
until  they  were  passed.     For  this  conduct,  refusing 


to  give  bail  or  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour,  he 
was  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  latter 
of  which  he  endured  in  the  Tower  for  upwards  of 

twelve  months. 

In  1640  he  entered  the  long  parliament,  a  deter- 
mined foe  to  the  court,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Presbyterian  party.  The  earl  of  Strafford  having 
married  his  sister,  he  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  minister,  but  he  carried  up 
the  impeachment  against  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  members,  the  imprudent  attempt  to 
seize  whom,  in  the  parliament  house,  formed  the 
immediate  cause  of  taldng  up  arms.  In  the  ensuing 
war  the  parliament  conferred  on  him  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  and  appointed  him  lieutenantof  Bristol : 
but,  becoming  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Independents,  he  endeavoured  to  frustrate  them 
by  promoting  a  treaty  with  the  king.  In  1644  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carry 
propositions  of  peace  to  Charles  at  Oxford ;  and  in 
1647  he  made  a  motion  for  disbanding  the  army,  bnt 
that  party  was  now  too  strong,  and  the  attack  was 
returned  upon  himself  by  an  impeachment  for  high, 
treason.  He  consulted  his  safety  by  retiring  to 
France,  whence  he  was  allowed  to  return  in  1648, 
when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  one 
cf  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  soon  after  again 
obliged,  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  to  retreat  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  the  RestoratioD, 
which  he  zealously  promoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  waited  upon 
the  king  at  the  Hague :  and  Charles  U.,  before  his 
coronation,  advanced  him  to  the  peerage, by  the  title  of 
Lord  Holies  of  Isfield  in  Susses.  In  1663  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  in  1667  was  one 
of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  at  Breda.  Notwith- 
standing these  employments,  he  remained  a  zealous 
friend  to  hberty ;  and  when  the  politics  of  the  reign 
tended  to  make  the  king  absolute.  Lord  HoUes 
was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  opposition.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  as  one 
of  the  noblemen  who  entered  into  negotiations  with 
France  to  thwart  the  suspected  measures  of  Charles 
against  hberty  at  home ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  intimated,  that  he  and  Lord  WiUiam.  Russel 
alone  refused  the  money  offered  by  Louis.  XrV".  He 
died,  with  a  high  ch^cter  for  honour,  integrity, 
and  patriotism,  in  16S0,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age- 

HOLLEY,  HORACE,  an  American  writer  of 
some  eminence,  who  was  bom  in  1751,  and  in  his 
early  childhood  gave  indications  of  high  and  generous 
qualities.  While  a  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  employeil  in  his  father's  shop  or  on  the 
farm ;  but,  showing  a  decided  taste  for  studv,  he 
was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  sent  to  school,  and  entered 
Yale  College  in  1799-  Having  finished  his  collegiate 
course  with  credit,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  he  soon  after  abandoned  for  that  of  divinity. 
In  1505  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  diaige  of 
Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield,  where  he  continued  three 
years,  when  this  connexion  vv-as  amicably  dissolved- 
In  1509  he  was  installed  over  the  society  in  Hollis 
Street,  Boston,  where  he  continued  ten  years  the 
pride  of  his  people,  from  whom  he  received  everv 
demonstration  of  affection  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hollev 
had  been  educated  at  Yale  College  under  Dr-  Dwi^hc. 
but  of  course  in  the  Calvinistic  faith .  Further  «tudv 
3  Q  2 
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and  reflection  had  led  to  a  change  in  his  religious 
A-ieu's,  and  he  l)ecame  Unitarian  in  his  sentiments. 
His  sermons  were  generally  extemporaneous,  or,  if 
written,  were  seldom  linished ;  thev  were  practical, 
addressed  equally  to  the  heart  and  understanding, 
and  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  power.  It  was  his 
custom  to  remain  in  his  study  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, arranging  the  plan  of  his  discourse,  and  making 
notes.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep  he  returned  to  his 
study,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  interrupted  by 
a  breakfast,  and  often  passed  the  day  without  dining  ; 
so  that  he  kept  his  mind  full  of  his  subject,  and 
constantly  on  the  watch.  In  1818  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  president  of  Transylvania  vmi- 
versity  in  Kentucky.  Here  he  remained  until  1827, 
when  he  was  induced  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the 
institution,  of  which  he  had  elevated  the  character 
and  increased  the  number  of  the  students.  A  plan 
was  then  formed  of  erecting  a  seminary  in  Louisiana, 
to  be  placed  under  his  direction ;  but  he  was  taken 
sick  while  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  summer  of  1S27, 
and,  having  embarked  for  New  York,  died  on  the 
passage  in  Julv  of  the  same  year. 

HOLLIS,  THOMAS,  an  English  gentleman, 
memorable  for  his  attachment  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  his  services  to  literature  and  the  arts, 
was  born  in  London  in  1720.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Yorkshire  family  of  dissenters,  and  was  sent, 
after  a  common  school  education,  to  Amsterdam,  in 
his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  to  learn  the  Dutch 
language  and  merchants'  accounts.  Not  long  after 
his  return  in  173.5  his  father  died ;  and  being  now  the 
heir  to  a  handsome  fortune  it  was  resolved  to  com- 
plete his  education  upon  a  liberal  plan.  In  1740  he 
took  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  never  engaged 
in  the  law  as  a  profession.  His  attention  seems  to 
have  been  chietiy  occupied  with  the  study  of  the 
English  constitution  and  the  cultivation  of  a  zealous 
attachment  for  civil  and  rehgious  liberty,  and  of  the 
friendship  of  its  most  eminent  supporters,  especially 
among  the  dissenters.  In  1748  he  travelled  over  a 
part  of  the  continent,  and  in  1750  engaged  in  an- 
other tour  through  the  remainder.  Finding,  on  his 
return,  that  he  coidd  rot  enter  parliament  witliout 
compliances  which  he  did  not  approve,  he  made  col- 
lections of  books  and  medals,  especially  such  as  pre- 
served the  memory  of  eminent  asserters  of  liberty, 
among  whom  he  highly  regarded  Milton  and  Alger- 
non Sidney.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Anti- 
quarian, and  other  learned  societies,  and  made  many 
valuable  presents  to  the  British  Museum.  He  pre- 
sented a  handsome  collection  of  English  books  to 
the  library  at  Berne,  and  also  to  Harvard  College  in 
New  England,  to  which,  in  imitation  of  some  deceased 
members  of  his  family,  he  was  a  most  liberal  bene- 
factor. In  his  own  country,  also,  it  was  one  of  his 
leading  objects  to  disseminate  books  favourable  to 
popular  principles  of  government,  editions  of  many  of 
which  he  caused  to  be  reprinted.  He  died  in  1774.  He 
was  very  gentle  and  polite  in  his  manners,  and  seems 
to  have  united  much  of  the  ancient  stoic  to  the  mo- 
dern partisan  of  freedom  and  general  philanthropist. 

HOLLOWAY,  THOMAS.— This  clever  engraver 
was  born  in  1748,  and  commenced  his  caieer  as  a 
seal-engraver.  I'his  he  afterwards  abandoned  for 
line  engraving,  and  the  first  great  work  on  which  he 
entered  was  the  English  pul)lication  of  Lavater's  "  Es- 
says on  Physiognomy."  To  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  a  great  lo\er  of  the  arts,  who  suggested  to  him 
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that  if  the  plates  were  executed  in  a  superior  style, 
and  duplicates  given  of  the  most  interesting  subjects 
from  the  antique,  and  from  original  pictures  in  this 
country  of  which  Lavater  had  not  been  able  to  avail 
himself,  the  publication  might  be  well  received.  He, 
in  consequence  engaged  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter,  minis- 
ter of  the  Scots  Church,  London  ^Yall,  in  the  trans- 
lation :  and,  forming  a  connection  with  two  publish- 
ers, had  the  courage  to  embark  in  a  work  containing 
700  plates,  and  extending  to  five  volumes  imperial 
quarto.  The  translation  was  executed  with  delicacy 
and  elegance  ;  the  graphic  illustrations  were  of  equal 
merit.  So  balanced  indeed  was  the  public  favour 
between  the  translator  and  the  artist,  that  some 
called  the  work  Hunters  and  some  Holloway's  La- 
vater, which  is  the  case  to  the  present  day. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Holloway's  inclinations 
were  occasionally  directed  to  portrait  painting.  A 
beautiful  head  of  his  mother  by  Russel,  refined  his 
taste,  and  stimulated  his  talents.  He  exhibited  at 
Somerset  House  several  specimens  in  miniature,  and 
of  the  size  of  life  in  crayons.  Amongst  the  latter 
were  likenesses  of  himself  and  of  his  eldest  neice  and 
nephew,  M'hich  are  certainly  equal  to  any  examples 
of  this  beautiful  style. 

But  Mr.  Holloway's  great  work  is  the  series  of  en- 
gravings from  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  George  III. 
frequently  watched  the  progress  of  the  undertaking, 
and  often  familiarly  conversed  on  those  occasions, 
not  forgetting  sometimes  to  intermingle  a  few  plea- 
sant sarcasms  on  the  apparent  slowness  with  which 
it  proceeded.  Once  he  said,  "  Mr.  Holloway,  I  have 
only  to  live  300  years  to  see  the  termination  of  your 
labours !"  His  majesty  was  correct  in  his  obser- 
vation of  the  artist's  caution,  for  at  first  the  import- 
ance of  his  employment,  and  perhaps  the  vicinity 
of  the  royal  presence,  seemed  in  some  degree  to 
abate  the  confidence  of  a  mind  which  otherwise 
rarely  discovered  irresolution.  At  this  time  no  ad- 
equate calculation  had  been  made  of  the  probable 
magnitude  of  the  impending  labour,  whether  in  re- 
spect of  time  or  expense ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment at  once  diminished  the  greatness  of  the  task, 
and  suggested  the  flattering  hope  of  its  rapid  comple- 
tion. A  few  years,  therefore,  and  a  moderate  price, 
ap])eared  sufficient  to  finish  and  make  compensation 
for  the  time  and  talents  to  be  devoted  to  it.  With 
these  ideas  Mr.  Holloway  proceeded  to  ^Yindsor,  and 
left  his  pupils  and  establishment  at  his  house  in 
Newington  Green,  thinking  his  speedy  return  with 
the  first  drawing  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving. ^Yeeks,  however,  elapsed  almost  without 
a  commencement,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
real  character  of  the  important  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  embarked.  On  this  discovery  the  plan  was 
changed,  and  his  establishment  entirely  transferred 
to  the  precincts  of  the  royal  castle.  iTiis  proved  a 
fortunate  necessity,  as  the  originals  thus  became 
equally  accessible  to  the  younger  students,  whose 
admiration  of  their  unexpected  grandeur  and  beauty 
added  a  lively  interest  to  their  employment,  and 
urged  to  greater  emulation  of  improvement  and  new 
vigour  of  application. 

As  the  magnitude  and  expensiveness  of  the  work 
became  more  and  more  appaient,  llie  terms  of  sub- 
scription advanced  ;  but  such  was  the  diffidence  of 
the  artists,  that  additions  were  made  at  long  intervals 
before  the  price  was  ultimately  fixed  at  ten  guineas. 
This  remuneration  would  not  have  been  required  had 
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the  original  proposals  been  better  planned  ;  the  first 
price  of  three  guineas  being,  as  it  must  appear  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  engra\ings,  totally  in- 
adequate to  their  value  :  it  ought,  however,  to  be 
mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  early  subscribers, 
that  the  greater  part  increased  their  payments  to 
four,  five,  six,  and  in  some  instances  to  eight  and  ten 
guineas.  A  few  years  limited  the  stay  of  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  and  his  associates  at  a  place  rendered  interesting 
by  many  favourable  circumstances,  for  the  Cartoons 
being  removed  to  their  original  gallery  at  Hampton 
Court,  thither  the  artists  followed ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  first  plate,  which  on  its  appearance  gained  immedi- 
ate reputation,  was  published.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
years  at  this  palace,  all  the  drawings  were  finished ; 
during  which  time  the  Charge  to  Peter,  and  the 
Death  of  Annanias,  and  Elymas,  were  presented  to 
the  public  with  honours  equal  to  the  first  plate. 
Mr.  HoUoway's  time  at  the  palaces  was  agreeably 
passed ;  for,  although  occasioning  many  interrup- 
tions of  his  studies,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
frequent  conversation  with  the  numerous  admirers 
of  Raphael. 

The  drawings  being  completed,  forming  a  most 
faithful  and  valuable  series  of  copies,  the  artists,  now 
that  the  pictures  were  no  longer  essential  to  them, 
except  for  occasional  consultation,  removed  to  Edge- 
field in  Norfolk  ;  to  which  delightful  village  they 
were  attracted  by  the  love  of  perfect  retirement,  the 
probability  of  a  reduction  in  their  expenditure,  and 
the  affectionate  society  of  some  valued  relatives  who 
had  long  been  resident  there.  Through  these  cir- 
cumstances they  soon  felt  themselves  at  home ;  but 
after  sustaining  for  a  considerable  period  the  incon- 
venience of  houses  unsuitable  for  their  large  and 
increasing  families,  they  were  obliged,  reluctantly,  to 
make  another  change.  At  Edgefield,  however,  the 
beautiful  plate  of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes, 
which  supported  to  its  fullest  extent  the  credit  of  the 
former  four,  was  finished  ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
published.  The  desired  object  being  at  length  ob- 
tained of  ehgible  and  contiguous  habitations,  Mr. 
Holloway  and  his  associates  removed  to  Coltishall, 
near  Norwich  ;  where,  in  February  1827,  having  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  sixth  engraving  in  advanced 
progress,  and  the  only  remaining  one  commenced, 
this  excellent  man,  surrounded  by  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  his  nearest  relatives,  serenely  closed  a  life 
which  for  almost  eighty  years  had  been  devoted  to 
usefulness  and  goodness. 

HOLMAN,  JOSEPH  GEORGE,  a  dramatic 
writer  and  performer,  who  was  born  in  1764.  His 
friends  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  he  was 
entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  was  in- 
duced, however,  in  1784,  to  embrace  the  stage  as  a 
profession,  and  he  accordingly  first  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  Romeo,  in  which  charac- 
ter, according  to  the  critics,  he  "  ranted "  rather 
than  performed.  Improvement,  however,  in  this  as 
in  all  other  cases,  followed  practice,  and  Holman 
began  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity,  at 
least,  as  well  as  ease,  and  self-possession,  which  a 
novice  can  never  aspire  to.  He  was  for  a  time  suc- 
cessful, but  he  soon  quitted  the  London  stage,  and 
repaired  first  to  Dublin,  and  afterwards  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  latter  of  which  cities  he  acquired 
great  popularity.  After  a  short  interval  Mr.  Hol- 
man returned  to  Covent  Garden,  then  appeared  on 
the  boards  of  the  Haymarket,   afterwards  repaired 
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once  more  to  Ireland,  and  purchased  a  share  in  the 
theatre  of  that  capital,  which  was  disposed  of  to 
great  loss  in  consequence  of  the  unpromising  aspect 
of  the  times.  In  1798  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Frederick 
Hamilton,  with  whom  he  obtained  some  fortune,  but 
this  lady  died  in  1810.  Meanwhile  this  disciple  of 
Roscius  .had  determined  to  remove  to  the  Trans- 
atlantic continent.  This  speculation  at  first  proved 
productive  both  of  fame  and  money,  for  he  per- 
formed there  with  an  unusual  degree  of  applause. 
Finding  this  place  advantageou.s,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1812  for  the  express  purpose  of  engaging  per- 
formers for  his  new  theatre  at  Charlestown  in  South 
Carolina,  a  gay,  but  unhealthy  provincial  capital. 
During  his  short  stay  in  England  he  appeared  once 
more  at  the  summer  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  in 
the  character  of  Jaffier,  which  he  played  to  his  own 
daughter's  Belvidera.  On  arriving  in  America,  he 
became  manager  of  the  theatre  in  Charlestown. 
His  death  was  remarkable  and  melancholy,  taking 
place  together  with  that  of  his  second  wife,  two 
days  after  their  marriage,  by  the  yellow  fever,  in 
1817.  His  dramatic  productions  are  "  Abroad  and 
at  Home,"  a  comic  opera ;  "  Red  Cross  Knights," 
a  play ;  "  Votary  of  Wealth,"  a  comedy  ;  "  What 
a  Blunder,"  a  comic  opera;  "Love  gives  the  Alarm," 
a  comedy;  and  *' The  Gazette  Extraordinary,"  a 
comedy. 

HOLMES,  GEORGE,  a  laborious  English  anti- 
quary, who  was  born  in  1662,  and  died  in  174'J.  His 
only  literary  work  was  a  new  edition  of  "  Rymer's 
Foedera." 

HOLMES,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  was  born  in  1749.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
in  1789.  The  year  following  he  succeeded  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Warton  in  the  professorshij)  of  poetry,  and 
about  the  same  period  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collating  the  different  manuscripts  of  the 
scriptures,  preserved  in  the  library  there.  Besides 
his  biblical  studies,  and  the  valuable  works  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  Dr.  Holmes  ap[,eared  as  a  lyric  poet  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  especially  at  the  duke  of 
Portland's  installation  as  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1793  ;  the  ode  performed  in  the  theatre  on 
which  occasion  was  of  his  composition.  The  other 
productions  of  his  muse  ar^,  an  ode  entitled, 
"  Alfred,"  and  a  small  collection  of  sonnets.  Ihe 
names  of  his  graver  writings  are,  the  "  Bampton 
Lectures,"  and  an  octavo  volume  of  "  Divinity 
Tracts,"  besides  several  occasional  sermons ;  an  essay 
on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  respecting  his  own  labo- 
rious collation  of  the  Septuagint  manuscript,  in  five 
folio  volumes,  after  the  manner  of  Kennicot.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
this  valuable  and  erudite  work,  which  has,  howe\-er, 
since  his  decease,  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  Parsons. 
This  learned  and  industrious  divine  was  successively 
rector  of  Stanton  in  Oxfordshire,  canon  of  Salis- 
bury, and  canon  of  Christchurch  till  the  year  1804, 
when  he  was  preferred  to  his  deanery.  He  did  not, 
however,  enjoy  his  elevation  long,  dying  at  Oxford, 
in  November,  1805. 

HOLROYD,  JOHN  BAKER,  LORD  SHEF- 
FIELD.— This  nobleman  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
and  early  in  life  served  with  distinction  in  the  army. 
He  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  friend  of  Gibbon 
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and  the   editor   of  his   posthumous  works.     Lord 
Sheffield  died  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

HOLSTENIUS,  LUCAS,  a  learned  German 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Lutheran  faith ;  but  being  converted  to  the 
Catholic  persuasion,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached 
himself  to  Cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him 
under  his  protection.  He  was  honoured  by  three 
popes;  Urban  VHL  gave  him  a  canonry  of  St. 
Peter's ;  Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the 
Vatican;  and  Alexander  VIL  sent  him  in  1655  to 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  whose  formal  i)rofes- 
sion  of  the  Cathohc  faith  he  received  at  Innspruck. 
He  spent  his  life  in  study,  and  was  very  learned 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity.  He  died  in 
1661. 

HOLT,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  judge,  celebrated 
for  firmness,  integrity,  and  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  who  was  born  in  1642,  and  was  entered  as  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  at  Oriel  College,  O.'cford.  Being 
designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1658,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  due  course,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  able  advocate.  His 
professional  eminence  having  procured  him  the  post 
of  recorder  to  the  city  of  London,  he  filled  that  re- 
s])onsible  office  with  much  ability  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  when,  the  court  determining  on  the  abo- 
lition of  the  test  act,  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  that  unpopular  measure  lost  him  his  situation. 
He  continued  in  disgrace  with  James  till  16S6,  when 
he  was  made  serjeant-at-law  ;  and,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
talents  and  exertions  in  what  is  called  the  convention- 
parliament,  that  Wilham,  soon  after  his  establishment 
on  the  throne,  elevated  Jhim  to  the  dignity  of  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  a  seat  at  tlie 
council  board.  In  this  situation  he  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  declining  the  chancellorship, 
which  was  ofiered  him  on  the  removal  of  Lord 
Somers  in  1700,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  with  a  degree  of  resolute  uprightness, 
which,  however  distasteful  on  more  occasions  than 
one  to  both  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons, 
gained  him  popularity  with  his  contemporaries,  and 
has  secured  him  the  veneration  of  posterity.  The 
only  professional  remains  of  this  able  magistrate  are 
his  edition  of  "  Sir  John  Kelyng's  Reports  of  Cases 
in  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.," 
with  Notes,  printed  in  1708.  Sir  John  Holt  died  in 
the  spring  of  1709- 

HOLTY,  LEWIS  HENRY  CHRISTOPHER.— 
This  lyric  poet,  who  excelled  particularly  in  the  elegy 
and  idyl,  was  born  at  Mariensee  in  Hanover  in  1748. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was,  when  a  boy, 
lively  and  desirous  of  knowledge,  atiectionate  and 
pleasing  ;  but  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and  his  suffer- 
ings from  the  small-pox,  which  attacked  him  in  his 
ninth  year,  deprived  him  of  his  gaiety.  His  severe 
studies,  which  he  often  pursued  until  late  at  night, 
also  contributed  to  this  effect.  In  1765  his  father 
sent  him  to  school  at  Celle,  and  in  1769  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  studied  theology  faithfully,  but  without 
neglecting  the  ancient  and  modern  poets,  and  without 
ceasing  to  exercise  his  own  political  talents.  As 
.early  as  1769  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
young  man  of  genius,  and  Kdstner  admitted  him 
into  his  German  society.     He  subsequently  became 
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acquainted  with  Burger  and  Muller,  and  afterwards 
with  Voss,  Boje,  Count  Stolberg,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  society  of  poets  at  Gottingen  at  that 
period,  where  the  young  members  met  once  a  week 
to  assist  each  other  in  their  labours.  The  best  of 
Holty's  poems,  even  in  the  department  pecuhar  to 
him,  were  written  at  this  period,  when  he  was  much 
excited  by  the  influence  of  this  association.  To 
enable  himself  to  remain  at  Gottingen,  he  applied  for 
a  place  in  the  philological  seminary,  and  endeavoured 
to  earn  something  by  translations  and  by  giving 
instruction.  Love  also  contributed  to  bind  him  to 
this  city.  Like  Petrarch,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  Laura,  but  never  made  kno^^'n  to  her  his  affection. 
His  health  was  undermined  by  severe  study,  and 
his  father's  death  in  1775,  which  affected  him  deeply, 
increased  his  debility.  Conscious  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  wrote  many  touching  elegies, 
and  was  occupied  with  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
when  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1776. 

HOLWELL,  JOHN  ZEPHANIAH,  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  service  of  the  British  East  India 
Company.  He  had  the  command  at  Calcutta  on  the 
surrender  of  Fort  William,  and  was  afterwards  shut 
up  in  the  Black  Hole.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
England,  but  in  1758  he  went  out  again,  and  the 
next  year  succeeded  Colonel  Clive  as  governor.  At 
the  close  of  the  following  year  he  again  returned  to 
England,  where  he  died  in  1798.  Mr.  Holvvellwas  the 
author  of  many  tracts  on  Indian  affairs  of  a  temporary 
interest,  from  which  however  must  be  excepted  his 
"  Narrative  of  the  Sufferings  endured  in  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta,"  and  his  "  Interesting  Historical  Events 
relative  to  the  Province  of  Bengal  and  the  Empire  of 
Hindostan."  He  was  placed  in  this  terrible  under- 
ground dungeon  with  146  persons,  and  before  the 
lapse  of  twelve  hours  four-fifths  of  the  number  had 
expired;  such  was  the  intense  heat  of  the  weather 
and  a  want  of  proper  ventilation. 

HOLYOAK,  FRANCIS.— This  learned  scholar 
was  born  in  1567.  He  died  in  1653,  leading  a  valu- 
able etymological  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
His  son,  Thomas  Holyoak,  also  pubhshed  a  dictionary 
in  Latin  and  English. 

HOMBERG,  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  chemist 
was  born  in  1652,  and  in  1672  he  was  made  advocate 
at  Magdeburg  and  there  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  experimental  philosophy.  Some  time  after  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  anatomy  and  botany,  at  Padua  and 
Bologna.  He  at  length  travelled  into  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Wittenberg,  travelled  into  Germany  and 
the  North,  and  visited  the  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Sweden.  He  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning into  Germany,  when  M.  Colbert  induced 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who 
was  already  well  known  for  his  philosophical  and 
chemical  discoveries  and  for  the  number  of  his  obser- 
vations, was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  academy,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
at  length  made  him  his  chemist,  settled  upon  him  a 
pension,  gave  him  a  most  superb  laboratory,  and  in 
1704  made  him  his  first  physician.  He  had  abjured 
the  Protestant  religion  in  16S2  and  died  in  1715. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  learned  and  curious 
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treatises  of  his  writing  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  in  tlie  journalspublished  at  the  period. 
HUME,  HENRY,  LORD  KAMES,  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer,  was  born  in  the  year  I696.  Lord 
Kames'  grandfather,  Henry  Home,  was  a  younger 
son  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held  the  high 
office  of  lord  justice-clerk,  or  chief  criminal  judge  of 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1GC3.  He  received  the  estate 
of  Kames  from  his  uncle  George,  brother  to  the  then 
lord  justice-clerk.  In  early  youth  he  was  lively  and 
eager  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  never 
attended  a  public  school,  but  was  instructed  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  several 
branches  of  mathematics,  by  Mr.  ^Vingate,  a  man  of 
considerable  parts  and  learning,  who  spent  many 
years  as  preceptor  to  Mr.  Home. 

After  studying  with  great  diligence  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  civil  law,  and  the  municipal  law  of  his  own 
country,  Mr.  Home  early  perceived  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  make  an  accom- 
plished lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and 
practical  business  of  courts,  and  especially  of  the 
supreme  court,  as  a  member  of  which  he  was  to  seek 
for  fame  and  emolument,  he  considered  as  essentially 
necessary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  complete  barrister. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  some  time  the  chamber 
of  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  and,  on  the  second  day  of 
February  1752,  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench  as  one 
of  tlie  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Kames. 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  labours  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Home 
had  favoured  the  world  with  several  useful  and  in- 
genious works.  In  the  year  1/28  he  published 
"  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
1716  to  1728."  In  1732  appeared  "Essays  upon  Seve- 
ral Subjects  in  Law."  This  early  produce  of  his  genius 
excited  not  only  the  attention  but  the  admiration  of 
the  judges,  and  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  col- 
lege of  justice.  It  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1741 
by  "  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  its  first 
institution  to  the  year  1740,  abridged,  and  digested 
under  proper  heads,  in  form  of  a  Dictionary,"  a 
very  laborious  work,  and  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
every  practical  lawyer.  In  1747  appeared  "Essays 
upon  Several  Subjects  concerning  British  Antiqui- 
ties, viz,  1.  Introduction  of  the  Feudal  Law^  into 
Scotland.  2.  Constitution  of  Parliament.  3.  Ho- 
nour, Dignity.  4.  Succession  or  Descent,  with  an 
appendix  upon  hereditary  and  indefeasible  right." 
In  a  preface  to  this  work.  Lord  Kames  informs  us, 
that  in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  when  the  nation 
was  in  great  suspense  and  distraction,  he  retired  to 
the  country,  and,  in  order  to  banish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  he  contrived  the 
plan  and  executed  this  ingenious  performance. 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  shall  continue 
the  list  of  all  Lord  Kames'  \vritings  on  law  before  we 
proceed  to  his  productions  on  other  subjects.  In 
1757  he  published  "  The  Statute  Law  of  Scotland 
Abridged,  with  Historical  Notes,"  a  most  useful  and 
laborious  work.  In  the  year  1759  he  presented  to 
the  public  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  "  Historical 
Law  Tracts."  It  contains  fourteen  interesting  tracts, 
viz.  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  History  of 
Promises  and  Covenants,  History  of  Property, 
History  of  Securities  upon  and  for  Payment  of 
Debt,  History  of  the  Privilege  wliich   an  Heir-ap- 
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parent  in  a  Feudal  Holding  has  to  continue  the  Pos- 
session of  his  Ancestor,  History  of  Regalities,  and 
of  the  Privilege  of  Repledging,  History  of  Courts, 
History  of  Brieves,  History  of  Process  in  Ab- 
sence, History  of  Execution  against  Moveables 
and  Land  for  Payment  of  Debt,  History  of  Per- 
sonal Execution  for  Payment  of  Debt,  History  of 
Execution  for  obtaining  Paj'ment  after  the  Death  of 
the  Debtor,  History  of  the  Limited  and  Universal 
Representation  of  Heirs,  Old  and  New  Extent. 
In  1760  he  pubhshed  "The  Principles  of  Equity," 
a  work  which  shows  both  the  fertility  of  the  author's 
genius  and  his  indefatigable  application.  In  1766  he 
gave  to  the  public  another  volume  of  "Remarkable  De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  1730  to  1752." 
In  1777  appeared  his  "Elucidations  respecting  the 
Common  and  Statute  Law  of  Scotland."  This  book 
contains  many  curious  and  interesting  remarks  upon 
some  intricate  and  dubious  points  which  occur  in 
the  law  of  Scotland. 

From  this  sketch  of  Lord  Kames'  compositiong 
and  collections  M'ith  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate 
the  laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  his  great  industry,  and  of  his  anxious  desire  to 
promote  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It 
remains  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  law  courts  there 
the  law-writings  of  Lord  Kames  are  held  in  equal 
estimation,  and  quoted  with  equal  respect,  as  those 
of  Coke  or  Blackstone  in  the  courts  of  England. 
Lord  Kames'  mind  was  very  much_  inclined  to  me- 
taphysical disquisitions.  When  a  young  man,  in 
order  to  improve  himself  in  his  favourite  study,  he 
corresponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne  ;  Dr.  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham ;  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark,  and  many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men 
both  in  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  first  fruits  of  his 
lordship's  metaphysical  studies,  under  the  title  of 
"  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion,"  in  two  parts.  Though  a  small  volume,  it 
was  replete  with  ingenuity  and  acute  reasoning,  ex- 
cited general  attention,  and  gave  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. It  contained,  in  more  explicit  terms  than 
perhaps  any  other  work  of  a  religious  theist  then 
known  in  Scotland,  the  doctrine  which  has  since 
made  so  much  noise  under  the  appellation  of  "Philo- 
sophical Necessity."  The  same  thing  had  indeed 
been  taught  by  Hobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the  cele- 
brated David  Hume ;  but  as  those  authors  either 
were  professed  infidels,  or  were  supposed  to  be  such, 
it  excited,  as  coming  from  them,  no  wonder,  and  pro- 
voked for  a  time  very  little  indignation.  But  when 
a  writer,  who  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  extravagant 
scepticism,  who  insinuated  nothing  against  the  truth 
of  revelation  in  general,  and  who  inculcated  with 
earnestness  the  great  duties  of  morality  and  natural 
religion,  advanced  at  the  same  time  so  uncommon  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  necessity,  a  number  of  pens  were 
immediately  in  operation  against  him,  and  for  a  while 
the  work  and  its  author  were  extremely  obnoxious  to 
a  great  part  of  the  Scottish  nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  some,  and  those  not  totally  illite- 
rate, who,  confounding  necessity  with  predestination, 
complimented  Mr.  Home  on  his  masterly  defence  of 
the  established  faith  :  and  though  between  those  two 
schemes  there  is  no  sort  of  resemblance,  except  that 
the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  all  men  is,  accord- 
ing to  both,  certainly  foreknown  and  appointed  by 
God.    Lord  Kames,  like  many  other  great  and  good 
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men,  continued  a  Necessarian  to  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  Essays 
he  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  candour  and 
liberality  of  sentiment  by  altering  the  expressions, 
which,  "contrary  to  his  intention,  had  given  such 
general  ofl'ence. 

In  1761  he  published  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Thinking."  This  small  but  valuable  book  was 
originally  intended  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 
family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious,  amusing,  and 
highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention  and  to  im- 
prove the  minds  of  youth.  It  consists  of  maxims  col- 
lected from  Rochefaucult  and  many  other  authors. 
To  illustrate  these  maxims,  and  to  rivet  the  spirit  and 
meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  his  lordship 
has  added  to  most  of  them  beautiful  stories,  fables, 
and  historical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres  his  "  Elements 
of  Criticism"  appeared  in  1762.  This  valuable  work 
is  the  first  and  a  most  successful  attempt  to  show 
that  the  art  of  criticism  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan,  it  might  be  thought, 
should  have  produced  a  dry  and  phlegmatic  jier- 
formance.  Lord  Kames,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
sprightliness  of  his  manner  of  treating  every  subject 
he  handled,  has  rendered  the  "Elements  of  Criticism" 
not  only  highly  instructive,  but  one  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining bonks  in  our  language.  Before  this  work 
was  published,  RoUin's  "  Belles  Lettres,"  a  dull  per- 
formance, from  which  a  student  could  derive  little  ad- 
vantage, was  universally  recommended  as  a  standard  ; 
but,  after  the  "Elementsof  Criticism"  were  presented 
to  the  public,  RoUin  instantly  vanished,  and  gave 
place  to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With 
regard  to  real  instruction  and  genuine  taste  in  com- 
position of  every  kind,  a  student,  a  gentleman,  or  a 
scholar,  can  in  no  language  find  such  a  fertile  field 
of  information.  Lord  Kames,  accordingly,  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  good  efl^ects  of  his  labours, 
and  of  enjoying  for  twenty  years  a  reputation  which 
he  so  justly  merited. 

In  the  year  1773  Lord  Kames  published  his 
*•  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man."  This  work  con- 
sists of  a  great  variety  of  facts  and  observations  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man;  the  produce  of  much 
and  profitable  reading.  In  the  course  of  his  studies 
and  reasonings,  he  had  amassed  a  vast  collection  of 
materials.  These,  when  considerably  advanced  in 
years,  he  digested  under  proper  heads,  and  submitted 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  public.  He  in- 
tended that  this  book  should  be  equally  intelligible 
to  women  as  to  men;  and,  to  accomplish  this  end, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  quote  ancient  or  foreign 
hooks,  he  uniformly  translated  the  passages.  The 
Sketches  contain  much  useful  information;  and,  like 
all  his  lordship's  other  performances,  are  lively  and 
entertaining.  We  now  come  to  Lord  Kames'  last 
work,  to  which  he  modestly  gives  the  title  of  "  Loose 
Hints  upon  Education,  chiefly  concerning  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart."  It  was  published  in  the  year 
1781,  when  the  veneralile  author  was  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  the  books  we  have  enumerated.  Lord  Kames 
published  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in 
different  periodical  works.  In  the  "  Essays  Phy- 
sical and  Literary,"  pul)lished  by  a  society  of  gen- 
tlemen in  Edinburgh,  we  find  compositions  of  his 
lordship,  on  tlie  Laws  of  Motion,  on  the  Advan- 
tage of  Shallow   Ploughing,  and   on    Evaporation ; 
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all  of  which  exhibit  evident  marks  of  genius  and 
originality  of  thinking.  How  a  man  employed 
through  life  in  public  business,  and  in  business  of 
the  first  importance,  could  find  leisui'e  for  so  many 
different  pursuits,  and  excel  in  them,  it  is  not  easy 
for  a  less  powerful  mind  to  form  even  a  conception. 
Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  genius ;  but  much  must  likewise  have 
been  the  result  of  a  proper  distribution  of  his  time. 
He  rose  early,  when  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four 
o'clock,  in  old  age  at  six  ;  and  studied  all  the  morning. 
When  the  court  was  sitting,  the  duties  of  his  office 
employed  him  from  eight  or  nine,  till  twelve  or  one; 
after  which,  if  the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for 
two  hours  with  some  literary  friends,  and  then  went 
home  to  dinner.  Whilst  he  was  on  the  bench,  and 
we  believe  when  he  was  at  the  Ijar,  he  neither  gave 
nor  accepted  invitations  to  dinner  during  the  term  or 
session  ;  and  if  any  friend  came  uninvited  to  dine 
with  him,  his  lordship  displayed  his  usual  cheer- 
fulness and  hospitality,  but  always  retired  with 
his  clerk  as  soon  as  he  had  drunk  a  very  few 
glasses  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  enter- 
tained by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  spent  as  the 
morning  had  been,  in  study.  In  the  evening  he 
went  to  the  theatre  or  the  concert,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  society  of  some  men  of  learning,  with 
whom  he  sat  late,  and  displayed  such  talents  for 
conversation  as  are  not  often  found.  Lord  Kames 
died  in  December  17S2,  retaining  his  faculties  to  the 
last. 

HOME,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  Scottish  dramatic 
writer,  who  was  born  near  Ancrum,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, in  1724.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  for 
the  church,  but  in  1745  took  up  arms  on  the  royal 
side,  and  v/as  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk, 
but  contrived  to  escape.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  he  resumed  his  studies  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1747.  After  \dsiting  London  he  was  set- 
tled as  minister  at  Athelstaneford  in  East  Lothian, 
where  he  composed  his  tragedy  of  "  Agis,"  which  was 
refused  by  the  London  managers,  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  composing  "  Dou- 
glas," also  refused  by  Garrick ;  on  which  the  author 
had  it  performed  at  Edinburgh  in  1756,  Mr.  Home 
and  several  of  his  clerical  brethren  being  present. 
For  this  alleged  departure  from  the  decorum  en- 
joined by  the  church  of  Scotland  the  author  was  so 
severely  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censures  that 
he  resigned  his  living  and  ever  after  acted  and  ap- 
peared as  a  layman.  As  a  persecuted  man  he  was 
complimented  on  this  occasion  by  David  Hume, 
who,  in  a  strain  of  high  panegyric,  addressed  to  him 
his  "Four  Dissertations."  Shortly  after  "  Douglas" 
was  represented  at  Covent  Garden  in  March  1757,  and 
gradually  became  a  stock  piece.  He  followed  with 
"Agis,"  "The  Siege  of  Aquillea,"  "The  Fatal  Dis- 
covery," "  Alonzo,"  and  "  Alfred,"  none  of  which 
had  even  temporary  success.  In  1763,  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  Lord  Bute,  he  was  made  commissioner  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  appointed  conser- 
vator of  the  Scottish  privileges  at  Campvere  in  Zea- 
land. In  177s  he  received  a  captain's  commission  in 
the  Buccleugh  Fencibles,  which  he  held  until  the 
peace.  He  subsequently  published  a  "  History  of 
the  Rebelhon  of  1745-6,"  a  work  which  disappointed 
public  expectation.  He  died,  decayed  in  his  facul- 
ties, at  Merchiston  House,  in  1808,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five. 
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HOME,  EVERARD,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and  j  napides,  a  man  of  great  genius,  who  taught  the 
brother-in-law  of  John  Hunter,  under  whom  he  Pelasgic  letter  invented  by  Linus.  In  two  respects 
Btudied.  Sir  Everard  was  the  author  of  a  great  all  the  accounts  concerning  him  agree — that  he  had 
number  of  works  connected  with  his  own  profession,  been  a  great  traveller,  and  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
amongst  which  we  may  particularly  enumerate  his  i  blindness.     From  the  first  circumstance  it  has  been 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy"  and  "  Observa-  ;  inferred  that  he  was  either  rich  or  enjoyed  the   pa- 


tions  on  Cancer."  For  many  years  he  was  president 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  he  held  the  office  of 
sergeant  surgeon  to  the  king.  Sir  Everard  died  in 
1832. 

HOMER. — All  who  love  or  profess  aveneration  for 
the  Greek  classics  look  up  to  this  distinguished  bard  as 
the  father  of  poetry,  or  at  least  consider  the  writings 
which  bear  his  name  as  the  most  striking  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Of  his  origin  but 
little  is  now  known,  but  the  earliest  authority  says, 
that  Crytheis,  his  mother,  supported  herself  by  her 
labour  till  Phemius,  a  school-master  at  Smyrna,  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  her.  On  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  Homer  succeeded  him  in  his  school, 
and  was  much  celebrated  for  his  wisdom.  Attracted  by 
his  fame,  Mentes,  who  commanded  a  Leucadian  ship, 
visited  him,  and  induced  him  to  leave  his  occupation 
and  travel.     In  the  company  of  this  friend,  he  went 


tronage  of  the  wealthy,  but  this  will  not  appear 
necessary  when  it  is  considered  that  in  his  time 
journeys  were  usually  performed  on  foot,  and  tliat  he 
probably  travelled,  with  a  view  to  his  support,  as  an 
itinerant  musician  or  reciter.  From  most  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  him  it  appears  that  he  was  poor, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  necessity  rather  than  the 
mere  desire  of  gratifying  curiosity  prompted  his 
wanderings.  All  that  has  been  advanced  respecting 
the  occasion  of  his  blindness  is  mere  conjecture. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  misfortune  arose  from  acci- 
dent or  disease,  and  not  from  the  operation  of 
nature  at  his  birth,  for  the  character  of  his  com- 
positions seems  rather  to  suppose  him  "  all  eye  " 
than  destitute  of  sight ;  and  if  they  were  even  framed 
during  his  blindness,  they  form  a  glorious  proof  of 
the  vivid  power  of  the  imagination  more  than  sup- 
plying  the   want   of   the    bodily  organs,   and   not 


to  Italy  and  Spain  ;  but,  at  last,  was  left  at  Ithaca  in  i  merely  throwing  a  variety  of  its  own  tints  over  the 
consequence  of  a  disease  in  his  eyes.  While  in  this  ,  objects  of  nature,  but  presenting  them  to  the  mind 
island  he  was  entertained  by  a  wealthy  man,  named  I  in  a  clearer  light  than  could  be   shed  over  them  by 


Mentor,  who  told  him  those  circumstances  upon 
which  he  afterwards  framed  the  Odyssey.  On  the 
return  of  Mentes  he  accompanied  him  to  Colophon, 
where  he  became  totally  blind.  On  this  misfortime 
he  returned  to  his  native  place,  Smyrna ;  but  his 
hopes  of  support  were  disappointed  by  the  apathy 
with  which  the  productions  of  his  genius  were  re- 
garded by  his  countrymen.     He   therefore  removed 


one  whose  powers  of  immediate  vision  were  perfectly 
free  from  blemishes. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  Mr.  Bryant  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  birth-place  of  the 
})oet,  and  scene  in  which  he  composed  his  great  works, 
was  Ithaca.  He  supports  this  opinion  partly  by  its 
freedom  from  the  objections  advanced  against  other 
theories,  and  partly  from  the   peculiar  statistics  of 


to  Cumse,  where  he  received  great  applause,  but  no  \  the  poet.  He  contends,  with  great  enthusiasm,  that 
reward,  the  people  alleging  that  they  could  never  !  Homer  returned  hither  from  his  wanderings  by  sea 
think  of  maintaining  all  the  "blind  men."  Thus  j  and  land  to  enjoy  a  genial  repose,  and  that  here,  amidst 
again  baffled  ,he  travelled  to  Phocaea,  where  a  school-  j  his  native  scenery,  he  produced,  from  the  materials  col- 
master,  named  Thestorides,  offered  to  support  him  j  lected  on  his  travels,  the  Ihad  and  the  Odyssey.   In  the 

latter  Mr.  Bryant    supposes  him    to  have  told    his 


on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  transcribe  his 
poems  ;  which  being  granted,  his  new  friend  took 
them  away  to  Chios,  and  gained  universal  applause 
by  producing  them.  Hearing  of  this  treachery. 
Homer  resolved  to  lay  claim  to  his  own  composi- 
tions, and,  for  that  purpose,  set  out  for  Chios.     Be- 


own  adventures,  and  to  have  expressed  the  personal 
feelings  which  he    most   fondly  cherished,    and  to 
have  even  celebrated   the  constancy  of  his  own  wife 
in  the  character  of  Penelope.      Undoubtedly  there 
are  passages  in  which  the  emotion   seems  to  have 
fore,  however,  he  met  with  Thestorides,  he  was  found  j  flowed  immediately  from  the  heart — a  lingering  and 
by  Glaucus,  a  shepherd,  and  introduced  by  him  to    fond  retrospect  of  departed  joy — a  mild  and  softened 
his  master  at  Bollissus,  who  employed   him  in  the    melancholy — and  a  constant  and  tender  recollection 


education  of  his  children.  As  his  fame  increased 
while  he  remained  in  this  situation,  his  piratical  foe 
took  flight,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  field. 
On  this  he  left  his  employment  and  went  to  Chios, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  his  poems, 
married,  and  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died 
young,  and  the  other  was  married  to  the  person  in 
whose  family  he  had  recently  been  a  teacher.  He 
determined,  however,  to  proceed  to  Athens ;  but 
the  vessel  was  detained  during  the  winter  at  Samos, 
where  he  sung  or  recited  his  poems,  often  followed 
by  a  train  of  children.  He  attempted  in  the  spring 
to  prosecute  his  voyage,  but  was  seized  with  sick- 
ness at  16,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  sea  shore. 

This  account,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  but 
little  to  be  relied  on,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  circum- 
stantial relation  which  has  reached  us  of  the  ad- 
ventures and  condition  of  him  whose  name  every 
civilized  country  has  united  in  revering.  According 
to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  was  educated   under  Pro- 


of home,  with  all  its  sweet  associations,  rendered  yet 
more  sacred  by  time.  Some  particular  scenes  too 
are  described  with  a  vividness  so  striking  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  remembered  rather  than  invented. 
But  all  this  falls  very  short  of  proving  the  identity 
of  Ulysses  and  Homer  since  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  scenes  of  which  the  poet  was  actually  a  witness 
were  transferred  to  his  works  as  seen  by  other  spec- 
tators, and  that  he  used  a  fictitious  character  to  ex- 
press sentiments,  which,  in  their  original  intensity, 
glowed  within  his  own  bosom. 

The  works  of  Homer  have  naturally  furnished 
abundant  opportunities  for  commentaries  and  editions 
from  the  time  of  their  first  collection.  The  first 
commentators  were  probably  those  philosophers  who 
endeavoured  to  remove  prejudices  against  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  poet  of  supernatural  things, 
by  endeavouring  to  find  in  them  a  secret  meaning, 
of  which  the  fiction  was  but  an  allegorical  veil.  None 
of  their  works,  however,  now  survive.     Alexander 
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the  Great,  being  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
poems  of  Homer,  is  said  not  only  to  have  encouraged 
a  new  and  improved  edition  by  Aristotle,  his  pre- 
ceptor, but  to  have  assisted  himself,  with  Anaxarchus 
and  Callisthenes,  in  its  revision.  When  this  work 
was  completed,  the  conqueror  of  Asia  laid  it  up  in  a 
casket  of  great  value  which  he  had  taken  among  the 
spoils  of  Darius,  as  the  most  valuable  thing  which  he 
could  deposit  in  so  precious  a  case,  and  thence  it 
was  called  the  edition  of  the  casket.  Aristotle  also, 
in  his  Poetics,  comments  largely  on  the  works  which 
he  thus  edited ;  and  drew  from  them  the  system  of 
epic  poetry  which  has  since  determined  the  laws  of 
that  species  of  composition. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  were  either 
very  skilful  in  tracing  out  the  true  readings  of  the 
poet  or  very  careful  to  preserve  the  text  entire  as 
corrected  by  its  first  editor.  Their  disposition  and 
genius  were  little  fit  for  verbal  criticism,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  great  errors  were  al- 
lowed to  creep  into  the  manuscripts,  amidst  the  highest 
veneration  for  the  author.  At  length  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt  began  to  show  a  great  degree  of  zeal  for 
the  purification  and  general  diffusion  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  A  number  of  copies,  especially  the 
Massilistic,  the  Chian,  the  Argive,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Cyprian,  and  the  Cretan,  so  called  from  the  cities  in 
which  they  had  been  preserved,  were  sent  to  Alex- 
andria. Hence  Zenodotus  framed  his  edition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  the 
great  restorer  of  Homer  to  purity  and  correctness  was 
Aristarchus,  tutor  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  entered  critically  into  the  examination  of  his 
author,  and  formed  the  basis  of  those  copies  which 
are  now  extant.  The  commentaries  of  Eustathius 
are  the  most  celebrated  and  useful  of  all  the  critical 
writings  on  Homer  until  very  recent  times.  The  au- 
thor lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  a  native  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  The  results 
of  his  critical  labours  were  published  at  Rome  in  the 
years  1542  and  1550. 

In  modern  times  a  great  number  of  editions  of 
the  works  of  Homer  have  been  published.  The  first 
printed  edition  was  at  Florence  in  1488,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, folio.  The  second  was  that  of  Aldus,  in  the 
year  1504,  in  octavo,  but  it  is  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Florentine  edition.  In  1542  a  splendid  edition  was 
published  at  Rome,  containing  all  the  commentaries 
of  Eustathius.  Various  editions  have  been  pul)lished 
at  Paris ;  the  first  of  which  was  that  of  Turbetus 
in  1554,  diligently  collated  with  the  preceding  co- 
pies, especially  that  of  Rome.  Barnes,  in  1711,  pub- 
lished his  edition  at  Cambridge,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  severe  animadversion  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
but  is  invaluable  for  its  extensive  collation  of  ma- 
nuscripts and  preceding  editions.  Clarke's  splendid 
edition  of  the  Iliad,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  appeared 
in  1729,  and  contains,  in  the  notes,  clear  illustrations 
of  the  principles  of  grammar  and  prosody.  The 
Odyssey,  Batrachomyamachia,  &c.,  in  1740.  The 
Glasgow  edition  appeared  in  1756,  in  four  volumes, 
folio ;  it  was  superintended  byMoor  and  Muirhead,  and 
underwent  a  singularly  careful  revision.  Three  edi- 
tions of  Homer  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
celebrated  Wolf,  and  a  magnificent  edition  of  all  the 
works  of  Homer  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press 
in  1808  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grenville  family. 
In  1802  Heyne's  great  edition  of  the  Iliad  made 
its  appearance,  enriched  with  an  immense  fund  of 


critical  obser\'ations'  on  the  works  of  Homer,  but 
countenancing  all  the  scejitical  opinions  respecting 
the  imity  and  authenticity  of  the  whole. 

Homer  has  been  translated  into  most  modern  lan- 
guages. In  this  country  the  principal  translations  of 
the  poems  of  Homer  are  those  of  Chapman,  Pope, 
and  Cowper.  Chapman  loved  his  author  with  a  poet's 
love  ;  he  came  to  his  work  with  a  kindred  spirit  with 
his  great  original,  but  his  production  is  not  a  trans- 
lation, scarcely  a  paraphrase.  His  genius  was  too 
daring  to  be  confined  to  the  text  even  of  Homer.  To 
use  the  words  of  an  excellent  critic,  "  His  Homer  is 
not  so  much  a  translation  as  the  stories  of  Achilles 
and  Ulysses  re-written.  The  earnestness  and  pas- 
sion which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems 
would  be  incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modern 
translations.  His  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  heroes  is  only  paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit 
of  Hebrew  bigotry  with  which  Milton,  as  if  person- 
ating one  of  the  zealots  of  the  old  law,  clothed  him- 
self when  he  sat  down  to  paint  the  acts  of  Samson 
against  the  uncircumcised.  The  great  obstacle  to 
Chapman's  translations  being  read,  is  their  uncon- 
querable quaintness.  He  pours  out,  in  the  same  breath, 
the  most  just  and  natural,  and  the  most  forced  expres- 
sions. He  seems  to  grasp  whatever  words  come  first 
to  hand  during  the  impetus  of  inspiration,  as  if  all  other 
must  be  inadequate  to  the  divine  meaning.  But  pas- 
sion (the  all  in  all  in  poetry)  is  everywhere  present, 
raising  the  low,  dignifying  the  mean,  and  putting 
sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers  glow, 
weep,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which  he  pleases, 
be  moved  bywords,  or  in  spite  of  them  ;  be  disgusted, 
and  overcome  their  disgust." 

Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  is  the  most  popular 
version  of  Homer  ever  made,  or,  perhaps,  of  any 
poet  who  has  been  translated  into  a  modern  tongue. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  written  in  a  style  very  congenial 
with  the  original,  and,  in  point  of  sense,  frequently 
deviates  from  it.  Neither  its  excellencies  nor  its  faults 
are  those  of  Homer,  but  it  is,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
a  noble  work  of  human  industry,  skill,  taste,  and 
even  of  genius.  His  ])ictures  are  often  vivid,  his 
details  elegant  and  graceful.  If  his  poem  is  not 
Homer's,  that  bard  is,  at  least,  indebted  to  him  for  a 
great  part  of  the  popular  veneration  in  which  his  name 
is  held  in  this  country.  His  great  defect  is  a  want  of 
power  of  description  to  follow  his  original,  when  the 
grander  parts  of  nature  are  to  be  depicted.  His  gor- 
geous misrepresentation  of  moonlight  has  been  often 
and  deservedly  exposed.  In  the  tenderer  passage,  as 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  he  follows  his 
author  more  closely,  and  almost  equals  him.  The 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  is  far  inferior  to  the  Iliad  as 
a  whole,  though  parts  of  it  are  executed  with  admirable 
polish  and  exactness  of  finishing. 

Cowper's  translation  is  the  reverse  of  Pope's.  It 
has  all  that  its  predecessor  wants,  and  wants  all  that 
it  possesses.  It  is  generally  faithful,  but  will  never 
be  read.  As  if  to  avoid  the  Ovidian  graces  of  Pope, 
the  author  runs  into  the  contrary  extremes,  and  af- 
fects a  ruggedness  quite  repulsive,  and  very  different, 
indeed,  from  the  smooth  Ionian  of  Homer.  The  ex- 
cellencies of  this  work  are  not  those  which  would 
recommend  it  to  popular  notice,  since  the  readers  of 
translations  are  those  who  cannot  peruse  the  original, 
and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
correctness. 

HOMMEL;   the    name  of  several   great   Saxon 
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jurists.  One  of  the  earliest  was  Ferdinand  Augustus 
Hommel,  who  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and 
became  ])rofessor  of  law  and  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  same  place.  He  died,  after  a 
life  devoted  industriously  to  the  science  of  law  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  in  17(36.  His  works 
show  his  philosophical  mind  and  great  legal  eru- 
dition. His  son,  Charles  Ferdinand  Hommel,  was 
born  m  17'22  at  Altenburgh,  and  in  1756  was  made 
professor  of  the  decretals.  After  having  received 
many  honours  and  titles,  he  died  in  1781.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  his  age.  In  addition 
to  his  labours  in  the  science  of  law,  he  contributed 
to  introduce  a  better  and  purer  language  in  the  Ger- 
man courts.  Besides  the  law,  he  was  well  versed  in 
many  other  branches  of  science,  as  his  "  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Rabbinica  et  Saracenorum  Arabica,"  his  "  Ju- 
risprudentia  Numismatibus  Illustrata,"  and  his  many 
academical  writings  prove.  Among  his  works  are 
his  "  German  Flavins,"  which  contains  directions 
for  drawing  up  sentences,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

HOMPESCH,  FERDINAND,  BARON  OF.— 
This  nobleman  was  the  last  grand-master  of  the  order 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  He  was  born  in  1744  at 
Diisseldorf.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  went  to 
Malta,  where  he  rose,  successively,  from  a  page  of 
the  grand-master  to  the  rank  of  grand-cross.  He 
was  for  years  minister  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  his 
order,  and  in  1797  was  chosen  grand-master.  When 
Bonaparte  landed  at  Malta,  on  his  passage  to  Egypt, 
in  June  1798,  the  works  were  surrendered  by  the 
commander,  Bosreddon,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Hompesch,  who,  on  the  third  day  after  the  surren- 
der, embarked  for  Trieste.  He  received  100,000 
crowns  for  his  plate,  and  was  promised  an  annual 
pension  of  the  same  amount,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  receive  ;  for,  after  his  arrival  in  Trieste,  he  so- 
lemnly protested  against  the  capitulation  as  never 
consented  to  by  him,  and,  some  months  afterwards, 
abdicated  his  dignity  in  favour  of  the  emperor  Paul 
I.  He  afterwards  lived  in  obscurity  and  great  dis- 
tress. Necessity  at  length  compelled  him  to  go  to 
Montpellier,  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the  pension 
which  had  been  promised  him.  He  obtained,  with 
much  difficulty,  15,000  francs  of  this  sum,  and  died 
in  1803. 

HONDEKOOTER,  MELCHIOR,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  painter  born  at  Utrecht,  who  particularly 
excelled  in  painting  animals,  and  especially  birds. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  their  subjects  the  same,  but  surpassed  not 
only  his  father  but  even  the  best  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  in  a  very  high  degree.  After  his  father's  death, 
which  took  place  in  1653,  he  received  some  instnic- 
tions  from  his  uncle  John  Baptist  Weeninx  ;  but  his 
principal  and  best  instructor  was  nature,  which  he 
studied  with  intense  application.  His  pencil  was 
delicate,  his  touch  light,  his  colouring  exceedingly 
natural,  lively,  and  remarkably  transparent.  The 
landscapes  which  he  introduced  as  the  back  ground 
to  his  pictures  are  well  adapted,  and  admirably 
finished  ;  they  harmonize  his  subject,  and  always 
increase  the  force  and  the  beauty  of  his  principal 
objects.  His  pictures  sell  at  a  high  price,  and  are 
much  sought  after.     He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1695. 

HONORIUS,  the  fii'st  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West.  He  was  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  succeeded  his  father,  with  his  brother  Arcadius, 


A.  D.  395.  He  was  neither  bold  nor  vicious,  but  he 
was  of  a  modest  and  timid  disposition,  unfit  for  en- 
terprise and  fearful  of  danger.  He  conquered  his 
enemies  by  means  of  his  generals,  and  suffered  him- 
self and  his  people  to  be  governed  by  ministers  who 
took  advantage  of  their  imperial  master's  indolence 
and  inactivity.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  but  left  no  issue,  though  he  had 
married  two  wives.  Under  him  and  his  brother,  the 
Roman  power  was  divided  into  two  different  empires. 
The  successors  of  Honorius,  who  fixed  their  residence 
at  Rome,  were  called  the  emperors  of  the  west,  and 
the  successors  of  Arcadius,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
emperors  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire. 

HONORIUS  (several  of  the  popes  bore  this 
name).  Honorius  I.  was  elected  pope  in  626.  He 
favoured  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  sixth  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  died  in  638. — Honorius  II.,  elected  pope  in  1124, 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  bishop  of  Ostia.  A 
part  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals  had  previously 
invested  Cardinal  Thibaut  with  that  dignity;  but, 
both  candidates  having  resigned,  Honorius  was  re- 
elected. He  died  in  1130. — Honorius  HI.  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair  in  1216,  on  the  death  of  Innocent 

III.  Immediately  on  his  election,  he  wrote  to  the 
king  of  Jerusalem  to  assure  him  of  his  support ;  to 
the  bishops  of  France,  to  encourage  pilgrims ;  and 
to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  promise  him 
assistance  against  the  schismatics.  John,  king  of 
England,  had  left  to  his  successor,  Henry  HI.,  the 
burthen  of  a  war  with  the  French  prince  Louis,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  English  throne,  and  had  been  en- 
couraged in  his  pretensions  by  Innocent.  Honorius 
reconciled  the  barons  with  Henry,  and  obliged  Louis 
to  renounce  his  pretensions.  The  pope  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  crusades,  and  crowned  Frederic 
II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  on  condition  that  he  would 
go  to  Palestine  within  two  years.  In  France  he 
instigated  Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  VIII.  to  sup- 
port the  war  against  the  Albigenses.  He  died  in 
1227,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX. — Honorius 

IV.  was  elected  pope  in  1285.  He  supported  the 
French  king,  Philip  the  Bold,  in  the  war  against  Peter 
of  Arragon,  and  died  in  1287. 

HONTAN,  BARON  DE  LA,  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Gascony  in  France,  who  served  as  a 
common  soldier  in  Canada,  and  afterwards  as  an  of- 
ficer. He  was  sent  to  Newfoundland  as  king's  lieu- 
tenant, but,  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the 
governor,  he  was  disgraced,  and  retired,  first  to  Portu- 
gal, and  then  to  Denmark.  His  "  Travels  in  North 
America"  (which  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1705)  afford  some  curious  details  respecting  the 
Indian  tribes,  but  the  work  is  written  in  a  barba- 
rous style,  and  its  authenticity  is  very  question- 
able. 

HONTHEIM,  JOHANN  NICOLAUS  VON.— 
This  learned  individual  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  in  Treves.  He  studied  law,  became 
afterwards  a  clergyman,  travelled  to  Rome,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  pohcy  and  abuses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  elector  of  Treves,  counsellor  of  the 
consistorium,  and,  soon  afterwards,  professor  of  the 
civil  law.  He  was  afterwards  made  suffragan  of  the 
archbishopric.  Between  1750  and  1760  he  wrote  a 
"  History  of  Treves"  in  Latin;  and  in  1763,  under 
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the  assumed  name  of  Justinus  Fabronius,  a  bold 
work,  which  procured  him  much  reputation,  "  On 
the  Condition  of  the  Church  and  the  Lawful  Power 
of  the  Pope."  This  was  likewise  in  Latin.  Though 
he  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  and  dedicated  the  work  to 
the  pope,  yet  the  usurpations  of  the  Romish  see  are 
here  attacked  with  so  much  boldness  that  the  author 
was  persecuted  and  the  work  prohibited  by  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  died  in  1790  at  Montquintin,  much 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  benevolence. 

HONTHORST,  GERARD,  a  celebrated  artist  who 
was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1592,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Abraham  Bloemart.  He  completed  his  studies  at 
Rome,  and  imitated  the  style  of  Caravaggio.  His  sub- 
jects are  generally  night  pieces,  as  large  as  life,  and 
illuminated  by  torch  or  candle  light.  Among  his 
numerous  pictures,  that  of  Jesus  Christ  before  the 
Tribunal  of  Pilate,  in  the  Giustiniani  gallery,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  He  visited  London,  and  obtained 
the  favour  of  Charles  L  by  many  able  performances, 
and  on  his  return  to  Holland  was  much  employed 
by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  pencil  of  Honthorst 
is  free  and  firm,  and  his  colouring  has  a  great  deal  of 
force,  although  often  unpleasing,  from  a  predominancy 
of  brown  and  yellow  tints  :  with  more  grace  and 
correctness  in  his  figures,  he  would  have  been  an 
excellent  painter.  He  died  in  1660. — AVilliam  Hon- 
thorst, brother  to  the  above,  painted  portraits,  which 
are  highly  esteemed. 

HOOD,  ROBIN.— The  severity  of  the  tyrannical 
forest  laws  introduced  into  England  by  the  Norman 
kings,  and  the  great  temptation  to  break  them  in  the 
case  of  persons  living  near  the  royal  forests,  at  a 
time  when  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were  every 
where  trained  to  the  use  of  the  long-bow,  and  excelled 
all  other  nations  in  the  art  of  shooting,  must  con- 
stantly have  occasioned  great  numbers  of  outlaws, 
especially  among  the  best  marksmen.  These  na- 
turally fled  to -the  woods  for  shelter,  and,  forming 
into  troops,  endeavoured,  by  their  numbers,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  dreadful  penalties  of  their 
delinquency.  The  ancient  punishment  for  killing  the 
king's  deer  was  loss  of  eyes  and  castration — a  punish- 
ment worse  than  death.  This  will  account  for  the 
troops  of  banditti  which  lurked  in  the  royal  forests, 
and,  from  their  superior  skill  in  archery  and  know- 
ledge of  all  the  recesses  of  those  unfrequented  soli- 
tudes, found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  resist  or  elude 
the  civil  power.  Among  all  those  none  was  more 
celebrated  than  Robin  Hood,  whose  chief  residence 
was  in  Sherwood  forest,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
the  heads  of  whose  story,  as  collected  by  Stow,  are 
briefly  these  : — "  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.)  were  many  robbers  and 
outlawes,  among  which  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
renowned  theeves,  continued  in  the  woods,  despoyl- 
ing  and  robbing  the  goodes  of  the  rich.  They 
kiSed  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them,  or  by 
resistance  for  their  own  defence.  The  saide  Robert 
entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and  good  archers, 
with  suche  spoiles  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon  whom 
four  hundred  (were  they  ever  so  strong)  durst  not 
give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed, 
ATolated  or  otherwise  molested  ;  poore  men's  goods 
he  spared,  abundantlie  reliveing  them  with  that 
which  by  theft  he  got  from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of 
rich  old  carles,  whom  Maior  (the  historian)  blamethe 
lor  his  rapine  and  theft ;  but  of  all  the  theeves  he 
affirmeth  him  to  be  the  prince,  and  the  most  gentle 


theefe."  The  personal  courage  of  this  celebrated 
outlaw,  his  skill  in  archery,  his  humanity,  and  espe- 
cially his  leveling  principle  of  taking  from  the  rich 
and  giving  to  the  poor,  have,  in  all  ages,  rendered 
him  the  favoiu'ite  of  the  common  people,  who,  not 
content  to  celebrate  his  memory  by  innumerable  songs 
and  stories,  have  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  an 
earl.  Indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Robin  himself, 
to  gain  more  respect  from  his  followers,  or  they,  to 
derive  the  more  credit  to  their  profession,  may  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  report,  for  we  find  it  recorded 
in  an  epitaph  which,  if  genuine,  must  have  been 
inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  near  the  nunnery  of 
Kirklees  in  Yorkshire,  where  (as  the  story  goes)  he 
was  bled  to  death  by  a  treacherous  nun,  to  whom  he 
applied  for  phlebotomy.  This  epitaph  gives  the  year 
1247  as  the  time  of  his  death. 

HOOD,  SAMUEL,  LORD  VISCOUNT.— 'Hiis 
distinguished  naval  officer  was  born  in  1724.  He 
entered  the  service  at  sixteen  years  'of  age,  and  in 
1759  was  made  post-captain.  His  services  with  Ad- 
miral Rodney  were  rewarded  by  his  being  called  to 
the  peerage ;  but  Lord  Hood's  most  distinguished 
achievements  occurred  before  Toulon  in  1793,  and  as 
the  operations  were  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
we  may  describe  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  combined  English  and  Spanish  forces  were 
successful  in  most  of  their  first  operations,  and  the 
French  sustained  a  very  severe  loss  in  September, 
from  an  attack  made  on  a  height  from  which  the 
Spaniards  had  been  expelled  by  the  besiegers.  This 
enterprise  was  conducted  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  English  arms  ;  nor 
should  the  services  of  a  corps  of  Neapolitans  on  this 
occasion  be  passed  over  in  silence  :  a  detachment  of 
these  troops  gave  an  example  of  gallantry  which  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  best  disciplined  and 
most  enterprising  soldiers.  For  the  better  protection 
in  future  of  the  outer  road  and  naval  hospital,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  these  partial  attacks  from  the 
enemy,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  a  battery  on 
the  Hauteur  de  Grasse. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  combined  British,  Spa- 
nish, and  Neapolitan  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Mulgrave,  Captain  Elphinstone,  and  Rear- 
admiral  Gravina,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  republican  troops  on  the  heights  of  Pharon, 
which  consisted  of  nearly  2000  men,  of  whom  1500 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ;  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  many  having  fallen  over 
the  precipices,  and  broke  their  necks.  'Yhe  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  combined  forces  amounted  to  eight 
killed,  seventy-two  wounded,  two  missing,  and  forty- 
eight  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  23rd  Lord  Hood  was  much  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  Don  Langara,  acquainting  him 
that  on  account  of  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of 
Admiral  Gravina  his  Catholic  Majesty  had  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  "  had 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined 
forces  oS"  Toulon."  This  Lord  Hood  very  properly 
resisted ;  the  town  and  its  dependent  forts  having 
been  yielded  to  the  British  troops  entirely  at  his  lord- 
ship's disposal,  or  to  act  under  whatever  British  officer 
he  might  judge  fit  to  appoint.  He  therefore  felt  it 
his  duty  to  put  the  Sardinian  and  Sicilian  troops,  to- 
gether with  the  British,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
general  O'Hara,  Mho  had  arrived  on  the  same  day 
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with  a  commission  to  be  governor  of  Toulon  and  its 
dependencies. 

The  menacing  position  in  which  Don  Langara 
])laced  his  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the 
line,  proved  nothing  more  than  a  gasconade,  though 
Don  Langara  sought  frequent  opportunities  to  entice 
Lord  Hood  to  a  rupture  by  the  imjjrojjer  proposals 
which  he  frequently  made,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
sliown  at  the  unequal  partition  of  power  between  the 
commanders  of  the  two  nations,  all  of  which  Lord 
Hood  resisted  with  becoming  firmness  and  resolution. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  November  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy  made  several  vigorous  attacks  on 
Fort  Mulgrave,  situated  on  the  heights  of  Halaguier, 
which  covered  the  town  and  harbour  of  Toulon,  in  all 
of  which  they  were  repulsed  by  the  spirited  e.xertions 
of  Captain  Duncan  Campbell,  of  the  royalists,  who 
commanded  the  detachment  in  the  fort.  The  enemy's 
loss  was  very  considerable,  amounting  to  about  600 
men  killed  and  wounded  ;  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
bined forces  only  si.Yty-one  ;  among  the  wounded 
were  Cajjtain  Campbell  and  Lieutenant  Lemoine  of 
the  royal  artillery. 

At  this  time  the  enemy  was  increased  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  men,  while  the  force  of  the 
allies  consisted  but  of  eleven,  4000  of  whom  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  performing  their  duty  by  sickness. 
The  troops  fit  for  service  were  harassed  by  severe 
fatigue,  occasioned  by  the  occupation  of  a  great  ex- 
tent of  posts.  Batteries  were  erected  against  many 
of  the  works  still  in  their  possession,  and  everything 
annoimced  the  melancholy  certainty  of  a  speedy  and 
successful  attack.  This  was  not  long  delayed  :  on 
the  17th  of  December  the  French  carried  by  storm  a 
fort  erected  by  the  allies  on  the  heights  of  La  Grasse, 
entering  it  without  much  opposition  on  the  side  de- 
fended by  the  Spaniards.  This  post,  after  being  an- 
noyed for  three  days  by  discharges  of  shot  and  shells, 
which  made  a  considerable  slaughter  among  the 
trooi)S,  was  at  last  stormed  by  three  numerous  and 
massy  columns  of  the  enemy  reported  to  consist  each 
of  .5000  men.  The  British  soldiers  and  seamen  did 
not  abandon  the  quarter  in  which  they  were  stationed 
without  making  as  firm  a  resistance  as  their  situa- 
tion would  allow  ;  but  the  French,  with  tlieir  usual 
quickness  and  ingenuity,  took  advantage  of  the  ill- 
construction  of  the  fort,  and  directed  their  march  so 
skilfully  as  to  elude  the  fire  from  the  works,  and  the 
besieged  were  obliged  to  weaken  their  own  defences, 
and  cut  down  the  embrasures  in  order  to  l)ring  their 
guns  to  bear.  The  enemy,  instead  of  following  up 
their  success,  retired  for  a  considerable  time,  after 
demolishing  the  greater  part  of  the  works ;  but  the 
consternation  which  had  pervaded  the  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  troops  rendered  the  recovery  of  the  post 
im])ossible,  and  another  attack  on  the  same  day  drove 
the  allies  from  a  most  important  position  on  Mount 
Pharon.  The  besiegers,  by  obtaining  possession  of 
the  heights  of  La  Grasse,  gained  the  entire  command 
of  the  inner  harljour,  which  the  combined  fleet  quitted 
the  following  night,  and  anchored  in  the  outer  road. 
The  town  and  inner  road  were  now  completely  com- 
manded by  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  enemy,  whose 
troops  overhung  the  city  on  different  sides,  appearing 
every  moment  ready  to  break  in,  with  a  force  which 
no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  resisting  with  success. 
Within  the  royalists  were  in  the  utmost  dismay,  the 
jacobins  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
force  of  the  allies  in  a  state  of  despondency. 


At  this  crisis  a  council  of  war  was  summoned.  The 
necessity  of  evacuating  the  town  was  admitted  by  all 
parties,  but  a  short  discussion  arose  respecting  the 
possibility  of  rendering  a  post  at  Cape  Sepet  capable 
of  affording  protection  to  the  anchorage  in  the  outer 
harbour;  a  project  however,  which  the  engineers,  on 
being  consulted,  pronounced  impracticable.  The  ne.xt 
determination  taken  was  to  destroy  the  French  ships 
in  dock  and  the  naval  stores,  which  passed  without 
opposition,  though  the  Spaniards  were  known  to  be 
adverse  to  its  execution.  It  was  agreed,  from  evident 
motives  of  policy,  to  conceal  the  resolution  taken  for 
aljandoning  the  place  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  defer 
the  destruction  of  the  ships  and  stores  till  the  last. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  determined  that  the  French 
ships  ready  for  sea  should  sail  out  with  the  allies, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  TrugofFe,  a  decided 
roj'alist,  and  that  all  possible  exertions  should  be 
made  on  the  evacuation  of  the  place  for  carrying  off 
those  of  the  inhabitants  whose  conduct  had  rendered 
them  obnoxious  to  the  fury  of  tlie  republicans. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  the  British  field  artillery,  were  sent  off,  and  more 
of  the  posts  evacuated.  The  orders  given  for  the  re- 
treat were,  that  the  troops  should  march  out  at  night 
and  take  to  their  boats  under  the  guns  of  Fort  la 
Malgue,  still  in  their  possession.  In  the  mean  time 
Lord  Hood  had  appointed  a  naval  detachment  to 
burn  the  French  ships  and  stores,  consisting  of  an 
united  English  and  Spanish  force.  Admiral  Langara 
had  undertaken  the  destruction  of  the  ships  in  the 
inner  basin,  and  three  Spanish  gun-boats  were  to  co- 
operate with  the  English.  The  only  assistance,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  Spaniards,  was  the  service 
of  a  mortar-boat,  the  crew  of  which  fairly  shared 
the  dangers  and  labours  of  the  night.  The  flotilla 
consisted  of  tlie  Vulcan  fire-ship,  the  Alert  sloop,  the 
Swallov/  tender,  three  English  gun-boats,  and  the 
Spanish  mortar-boat.  The  direction  of  this  enter- 
prise was  volunteered  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  had 
lately  joined  the  British  fleet,  and  who  proceeded  at 
night  to  the  arsenal  to  execute  Lord  Hood's  orders. 
The  signal  for  him  to  begin  the  conflagration  was  not 
to  be  given  till  the  allies  had  commenced  their  re- 
treat. This  they  could  not  effect  by  the  natural  route 
through  the  gate  of  Italy,  for  the  fort  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, which  is  within  musquet-shot  of  part  of  the 
road  by  which  the}-  must  have  passed,  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Spaniards  withoui  orders,  and  was  now 
possessed  by  the  enemy.  But  retiring  through  a 
sally-port  they  gained  an  advanced  part  of  the  road, 
reached  La  Malgue  without  accident,  and  formed  on 
the  rising  ground  of  the  Peninsula.  Boats  were  in 
readiness,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the  embarkation 
commenced  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

While  Lord  Hood  remained  at  Toulon  he  kept 
such  ships  of  his  fleet  as  were  not  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  the  place  actively  employed. 
Rear-admiral  Gell  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  clear 
the  port  of  Genoa  of  the  French  ;  he  there  seized  La 
Modeste,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  300  men, 
with  three  gun-boats.  L'Imperieux,  a  fine  French 
frigate  of  forty  guns,  took  shelter  in  Aspeccio  Bay, 
where  she  was  sunk  by  her  crew,  and  afterwards 
weighed  by  a  detachment  of  the  squadron  under  Ad- 
miral Gell. 

Agreeable  to  his  charge.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  had 
made  his  preparations  at  the  arsenal.  This  is  a  large 
hollow  building,  part  of  which  stands  on  the  shore. 
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and  is  composed  of  great  magazines  and  store-houses, 
the  other  sides  are  built  on  solid  piers  standing  in  the 
water ;  the  walls  contain  two  areas,  which  are  wet- 
docks,  ana  at  this  time  were  full  of  ships ;  the  two  ex- 
terior sides  of  the  largest  compartment  are  composed 
of  small  store-houses,  containing  materials  for  the 
particular  repair  of  each  ship. 

Sir  Sydnej'  Smith  on  his  arrival  found  the  dock 
gates  well  secured,  though  the  workmen  manifested 
their  hostile  intentions  by  the  substitution  of  the  tri- 
coloured  for  the  white  cockade ;  and  600  slaves  aboard 
a  galley,  all  of  whom  were  either  unchained  or  em- 
ployed in  freeing  themselves  from  their  irons,  seemed 
bent  on  resistance.  As  he  was  vinwilhng  to  deprive 
these  men  of  their  only  chance  of  escaping  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  'them,  he  gave  them  no  inter- 
ruption, and  only  took  the  precaution  of  pointing  the 
guns  of  the  Swallow  so  as  to  enfilade  the  quay,  on 
which  they  must  have  landed  in  order  to  attack  him. 
During  these  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
the  enemy  kept  up  a  cross  fire  of  shot  and  shells  from 
Malbousquet  and  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  but  this,  far 
from  having  the  intended  effect,  powerfully  seconded 
the  operations  of  the  seamen  by  contributing  to  keep 
the  galley-slaves  in  awe,  and  confining  the  Jacobinical 
party  in  the  town  within  their  houses ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sailors,  instead  of  being  confused  by 
the  fire,  pursued  their  work  with  steadiness,  and  dis- 
tributed their  combustibles  without  much  interrup- 
tion from  the  enemy's  efforts. 

Meanwhile  a  great  multitude  of  the  besiegers  kept 
drawing  down  the  hill  towards  the  dock-yard  wall, 
animati'ng  each  other's  enthusiasm  by  shouts  and  re- 
publican songs;  and,  as  the  night  closed  in,  ap- 
proached so  near  as  to  pour  in  a  quick  but  irregular 
fire  of  musquetrv  as  well  as  artillery  ;  but  discharges 
of  grape  kept  them  at  bay,  and  ])revented  their  ad- 
vancing near  enough  to  discover  the  weakness  of  the 
English  force.  Other  precautions  were  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  jacobins  within  :  as  a  defence 
against  these  a  boat  was  so  stationed  as  to  flank  the 
wall  on  the  outside,  and  within  two  field  pieces  were 
pointed  against  the  wicket,  usually  frequented  by  the 
workmen.  The  fire-ship,  which  was  not  ready  when 
Sir  Sydney  Smith  began  his  preparations,  was  now 
towed  into  the  great  arsenal  and  immediately  placed 
by  her  commander.  Captain  Hare,  across  the  tier  of 
men  of  war  Iving  there.  Her  arrival  promised  to 
ensure  their  destruction,  and  the  additional  force  of 
men  and  guns  contributed  to  keep  the  galley  slaves 
in  subjection.  Their  murmurs  and  tumultuous  de- 
bates, which  at  intervals  reached  the  ears  of  the  Eng- 
lish, now  ceased,  and  no  sound  was  heard  among  them 
but  the  noise  of  the  hammer  clanking  against  their 
irons,  from  which  they  were  eagerly  striving  to  free 
themselves. 

As  soon  as  the  governor's  signal  was  made,  for 
which  Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  anxiously  waiting,  the 
combustibles  were  lighted  and  the  flames  rose  rapidly, 
though  the  stillness  of  the  air  was  unfavourable  to 
the  diSusion  of  the  fire.  The  blaze  of  light  rendered 
the  EngUsh  distinct  objects  of  aim,  and  made  the 
enemy  "^redouble  their  discharges.  But  the  Vulcan 
having  been  now  fired  by  Captain  Hare,  her  guns, 
whicirwere  on  both  sides,  pointed  towards  the  places 
most  likelv  to  be  forced,  going  off,  as  the  flames 
reached  them,  checked  the  advances  of  the  enemy; 
but  their  shouts  and  reimblican  songs  continued  to 
be  heard  tiU  thev,  as  well  as  the  British,  were  terrified 


into  a  momentary  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  sudden 
and  tremendous  explosion  of  a  powder  ship  lying  in 
the  inner  road.  The  violence  of  the  shock,  and  a 
shower  of  flaming  timber,  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  whole  flotilla ;  but  fortunately  only  one  gun-boat 
and  one  of  the  ship's  boats  were  destroyed ;  both 
were  blown  to  pieces.  In  one  an  officer  and  three 
men  perished ;  the  whole  crew  of  the  other  were 
picked  up  alive.  Lord  Hood  had  committed  the 
charge  of  this  and  another  ship,  which  contained  the 
powder  of  the  French  fleet,  to  the  Spanish  troops  ; 
but  the  party  to  whom  this  duty  was  entrusted,  in 
their  eagerness  to  finish  their  part  of  the  perilous  task, 
set  them  both  on  fire  instead  of  scuttling  and  sinking 
them  according  to  their  orders.  This  accident,  how- 
ever, instead  of  having  the  consequences  which  might 
have  been  expected,  while  it  did  little  damage  to  the 
English  flotilla,  fortunately  contributed  extremely  to 
appal  the  enemy,  who  only  saw  the  terrific  effects 
without  being  conscious  of  their  cause,  and  knew  not 
what  other  dangers  of  a  new  and  horrible  nature 
might  be  in  store  for  them.  The  flames  appearing 
to  spread  the  English  hastened  to  fire  the  enemy's 
ships  in  other  places,  having  first  taken  in  a  guard 
formed  from  the  royalists,  and  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ironmonger,  which  had  remained  at  the  dock- 
gates  tiU  the  last,  and  long  after  the  Spanish  guard 
had  been  withdrawn.  These  were  brought  off"  by 
Captain  Edge,  of  the  Alert,  who,  having  saved  all  the 
detached  parties  to  a  man,  closed  the  retreat. 

For  these  services  Lord  Hood  was  created  a  Vis- 
count, and  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1816. 

HOOFT,  PETER  CORNELIUS  VAN,  a  Dutch 
historian  and  poet,  born  in  158 1  at  Amsterdam.  He 
translated  Tacitus  into  the  Dutch  language  Mith 
great  fidelity  and  perspicuity  ;  published  a  "  Life 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France"  in  Latin,  a  "  History  of  the 
Low  Countries,  from  the  Abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  the  year  1598,"  besides  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  works,  consisting  of  epigrams,  come- 
dies, &c.  Louis  XIII.  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  on  his  way  to  witness 
the  obsequies  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange, 
when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died  on  the  road 
in  1647. 

HOOKE,  ROBERT,  a  very  eminent  English 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  who  was  born  in 
1635.  He  very  early  discovered  a  genius  for  me- 
chanics by  making  curious  toys  with  great  art  and 
dexterity.  He  was  educated  under  Dr.  Busby  in 
Westminster  school,  where  he  not  only  acquired  a 
competent  share  of  Greek  and  Latin,  together  wth 
an  insight  into  Hebrew  and  some  other  oriental  lan- 
guages, but  also  made  himself  master  of  a  good  part 
of  Euclid's  Elements.  About  the  year  1653  he 
went  to  Christchurch  in  Oxford,  and  in  1655  was 
introduced  to  the  Philosophical  Society  there.  He 
was  first  employed  to  assist  Dr.  Willis  in  his  opera- 
tions in  chemistry,  and  afterwards  recommended  to 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  whom  he  serA-ed  several 
years  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  also  instructed 
in  astronomy  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  professor 
of  that  science.  He  invented  several  astronomical 
instruments  for  making  observations  both  at  sea 
and  land,  and  was  particularly  serviceable  to  Mr. 
Bovle  in  comjileting  the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 
Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanical  school 
in  1664,  he  settled  an  annual  stipend  on  Mr.  Hooke 
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for  life,  entrusting  the  president  council  and  fellows, 
of  the  Royal  Society  to  direct  him  with  respect  to  the 
number  and  suhject  of  his  lectures,  and  on  the  1 1th 
of  January  1664-5  he  was  elected  by  that  society 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional 
salary.  In  1666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  society  was  well  pleased ;  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  j)referred  it  to  that 
of  the  city  surveyor,  though  it  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  according 
to  the  act  of  parliament  requiring  an  able  person  to 
plan  out  the  ground,  Mr.  Hooke  was  appointed 
one  of  the  surveyors  ;  in  which  employment  he  ac- 
<jiiired  most  part  of  his  property  as  ajjjjeared  from 
a  large  iron  chest  of  money  found  after  his  death, 
and  a  date  of  the  time,  which  showed  it  to  have  been 
shut  up  above  thirty  years.  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society,  dying  in  1677,  Mr.  Hooke 
was  appointed  to  supply  his  ])lace,  and  began  to 
take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in  October  but  did  not 
publish  the  transactions.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1687  his  brother's  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Hooke 
who  had  lived  with  him  several  years,  died,  and  he 
was  so  affected  with  grief  at  her  death  that  he  hardly 
ever  recovered  it.  In  1691  he  was  employed  in  form- 
ing the  plan  of  the  hospital  near  Hoxton,  founded 
by  Robert  Ask,  alderman  of  London,  who  appointed 
Archbishop  Tillotson  one  of  his  executors ;  and  in 
December,  the  same  year,  Hooke  was  created  doctor 
of  physic  by  a  warrant  from  that  prelate.  In  1696  an 
order  was  granted  to  him  for  repeating  most  of  his 
experiments  at  the  expence  of  the  Royal  Society, 
upon  a  promise  of  his  finishing  the  accounts,  observa- 
tions, and  deductions  from  them,  and  of  perfecting  the 
description  of  all  the  instruments  contrived  by  him  ; 
but  his  increasing  illness  and  general  decay  rendered 
him  unable  to  perform  it.  Dr.  Hooke  died  in  March 
1703.  His  principal  works  are  "Lectiones  Cutle- 
rianse,"  "  Micrographia,  or  Descriptions  of  Minute 
Bodies  made  by  magnifying  glasses,"  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  Helioscopes,"  and  "  A  Description  of  some 
Mechanical  Improvements  of  Lamps  and  Water- 
poises." 

HOOKE,  NATHANIEL,  author  of  an  esteemed 
*'  Roman  History"  and  other  perfonnances.  Of  this 
learned  writer  the  earliest  particulars  to  be  met  with 
are  furnished  by  himself  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  dated  Oct.  7.  1722  : — 

"  My  Lord, — The  first  time  I  had  the  honour  to 
wait  upon  your  lordship  since  your  coming  to  London, 
your  lordship  had  the  goodness  to  ask  me  what  way 
of  life  I  was  then  engaged  in  r  a  certain  mauvaise  honte 
hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a  direct  answer. 
ITie  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  be 
in  any  form  of  life  but  rather  to  live  extempore.  The 
late  epidemical  distemper  seized  me,  I  endeavoured 
to  be  rich,  imagined  for  a  while  that  I  was,  and  am 
in  some  measure  happy  to  find  myself  at  this  instant 
but  just  worth  nothing.  If  your  lordship,  or  any  of 
your  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a  servant,  with 
the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read  and  write 
and  to  be  honest,  I  shall  gladly  undertake  any  employ- 
ment your  lordship  shall  not  think  me  unworthy  of. 
I  have  been  taught  my  lord,  that  neither  a  man's  natu- 
ral pride  nor  his  self-love,  is  an  equal  judge  of  what 
is  fit  for  him ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  remember, 
that  it  is  not  the  short  part  we  act,  but  the  manner 
of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  loses  us  the  ap- 


plause of  Him  who  is  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
actions.  My  lord,  I  am  just  now  employed  in  trans- 
lating from  the  French  a  '  History  of  the  Life  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Cambray,'  and  I  was  thinking  to 
beg  the  honour  of  your  lordship's  name  to  protect  a 
work  which  will  have  so  much  need  of  it.  The  ori- 
ginal is  not  yet  published.  'Tis  written  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Discourse  upon  Epic  Poetry,'  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Telemaque.  As  there  are  some  passages  in  the 
book  of  a  particular  nature,  I  dare  not  solicit  your 
lordship  to  grant  me  the  favour  I  have  mentioned 
till  you  first  have  perused  it.  The  whole  is  short  and 
pretty  fairly  transcribed.  If  your  lordship  could  find 
a  spare  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would  wait  upon  your 
lordship  with  it,  as  it  may  possibly  be  no  unpleasing 
entertainment.  I  should  humbly  ask  your  lordship's 
pardon  for  so  long  an  address  in  a  season  of  so  much 
business,  but  when  should  I  be  able  to  find  a  time 
in  which  your  lordship's  goodness  is  not  employed? 
I  am,  with  perfect  respect  and  duty,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obliged,  most  faithful,  and  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant,       "  Nathaniel  Hooke." 

The  translation  here  spoken  of  was  afterwards 
printed  in  1723.  From  this  period  till  his  death  Mr. 
Hooke  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  men 
not  less  distinguished  Ijy  virtue  than  by  titles.  In 
1733  he  revised  a  translation  of  "  The  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas 
Townsend,  Esq.,"  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  "  The  Roman  History,  from  the 
building  of  Rome  to  the  ruin  of  the  Commonwealth," 
illustrated  with  maps  and  other  plates.  In  the  dedi- 
cation to  this  volume,  Mr.  Hooke  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  ■'  publicly  testifying  his  just  esteem  for  a 
worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  and  much 
obliged,"  by  telling  Mr  Pope,  that  the  displaying  of 
his  name  at  the  head  of  those  sheets  was  "  like  the 
hanging  out  a  splendid  sign,  to  catch  the  traveller's 
eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial  of  the  entertain- 
ment the  place  affords."  But,  he  proceeds,  "when 
I  can  write  under  my  sign,  that  Mr.  Pope  has  been 
here,  and  was  content,  who  will  question  the  good- 
ness of  the  house:"  The  volume  is  introduced  by 
Remai'ks  on  the  History  of  the  Seven  Roman  Kings 
occasioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  objections  to  the 
supposed  244  years  duration  of  the  royal  state  of 
Rome.  His  pen  was  next  employed  in  digesting 
"An  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Dowager-duchess 
of  Marlborough,  from  her  first  coming  to  court  to 

the  year  1710,  in  a  Letter  from  herself  to  Lord 

in  1742."  His  reward  on  this  occasion  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  reputation  he  acquired  by  the  per- 
formance much  greater.  The  circumstances  of  this 
transaction  are  thus  related  by  Dr.  Maty,  in  his  "  Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Chesterfield :" — "  The  relict  of  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  being  desirous  of  submitting 
to  posterity  her  political  conduct,  as  well  as  her 
lord's,  applied  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  for  a  proper 
person  to  receive  her  information,  and  put  the  me- 
moirs of  her  life  into  a  proper  dress.  Mr.  Hooke 
was  recommended  by  him  for  that  purpose.  He  ac- 
cordingly waited  upon  the  duchess,  M'hile  she  was 
still  in  bed,  oppressed  by  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  but, 
knowing  who  he  was,  she  immediately  got  herself 
lifted  up,  and  continued  speaking  during  six  hours. 
She  dehvered  to  him,  without  any  notes,  her  account 
in  the  most  lively  as  well  as  the  most  connected  man- 
ner. As  she  was  not  tired  herself,  she  would  have 
continued  longer  the  business  of  the  first  sitting,  had 
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not  she  perceived  that  Mr.  Hooke  was  quite  exhausted, 
and  wanted  refreshment  as  well  as  rest.  So  eager 
was  she  for  the  completion  of  the  work  that  she  in- 
sisted upon  Mr.  Hooke's  not  leaving  her  house  till 
he  had  finished  it.  This  was  done  in  a  short  time  ; 
and  her  grace  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  jierform- 
ance,  that  she  complimented  the  author  with  a  pre- 
sent of  3000/.,  a  sum  which  far  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions. As  soon  as  he  was  free,  and  permitted  to  quit 
the  house  of  his  benefactress,  he  hastened  to  the  earl 
to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and  communicated  to 
him  his  good  fortune.  The  perturbation  of  mind 
he  was  under,  occasioned  by  the  strong  sense  of  his 
obligation,  plainly  appeared  in  his  stammering  out  his 
acknowledgments  :  and  he,  who  had  succeeded  so  well 
as  the  interpreter  of  her  grace's  sentiments,  could 
scarcely  utter  his  own." 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Roman  History"  ap- 
peared in  1745;  when  Mr.  Hooke  embraced  the  occa- 
sion of  congratulating  his  worthy  friend,  the  earl  of 
Marchmont,  on  ''that  true  glory,  the  consenting  praise 
of  the  honest  and  the  wise,"  which  his  lordship  had  so 
early  acquired.  To  the  second  volume  Mr.  Hooke 
added  "The  Capitoline  Marbles,  or  Consular  Calen- 
dars, an  ancient  Monument  accidentally  discovered  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1545,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Paul  III."  The  third  volume  of  Sir.  Hooke's  "  Roman 
History,"  to  the  end  of  the  Gallic  war,  was  printed 
under  his  inspection  before  his  last  illness,  but 
did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1764.  The  fourth  and  last  volume  was  published 
in  1771. 

HOOKER,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
theological  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born 
about  1553  at  the  village  of  Heavitree,  near  Exeter. 
His  avidity  for  learning  procured  him  the  patronage 
of  Bishop  Jewel,  who  in  1567  sent  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.  He  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  his  college  in  1573,  and  in  1577  ^vas  chosen  a 
fellow  of  Christ  Church.  In  1579  his  skill  in  the 
oriental  languages  procured  him  the  appointment 
of  deputy-professor  of  Hebrew,  and  in  1581  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  shortly  after  made  preacher  at 
St.  Paul's  Cross  in  London.  In  15S4  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  in 
Buckinghamshire.  The  first  four  books  of  his  cele- 
brated treatise  "  Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
were  jjrinted  in  1594.  The  ensuing  year  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  living  of  Bishop's 
Bourne  in  Kent,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  fifth  book  of  his  great  work  ajipeared 
in  1597  ;  the  last  three  were  not  published  till  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1600.  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  written  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land against  the  attacks  of  the  Puritans,  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  learning  and  extent  of  research  than 
for  the  richness  and  purity  of  its  style,  which  entitles 
its  author  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  classics  of  the 
Elizabethan  age. 

HOOKER,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire,  in  1586.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  lec- 
turer in  Chelmsford,  Essex,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  ministry  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  con- 
form to  all  the  rites  of  the  established  church.  He 
then  kept  a  school,  but  being  still  persecuted  by  the 
spiritual  court,  he  went  over  in  1630  to  Holland,  and 
in  1633    embarked   for  Boston  in  North  America, 


where  he  arrived  in  September  in  that  year.  The 
following  October  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Newtown,  but  in  June  1636  he  removed 
with  his  whole  congregation  to  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  may  be  termed  the  founder 
of  the  colony  of  that  name,  and  especially  of  the  town 
of  Hartford.  Whenever  he  visited  Boston,  which 
he  did  frequently,  he  attracted  great  crowds  by  the 
force  of  his  preaching.  He  died  in  July  1647.  He 
published  many  volumes  of  sermons,  and  various 
polemical  works.  His  principal  production  is  the 
"  Survey  of  Church  Discipline  " — a  work  of  great 
merit  and  research. 

HOOKER,  JOHN,  a  miscellaneous  writer  who 
was  born  in  Exeter  about  the  year  1524.  He  was 
instructed  in  English  literature  by  Dr.  Moreman, 
and  then  removed  to  Oxford.  Having  left  the  uni- 
versity, he  travelled  to  Germany  and  resided  some 
time  at  Cologne  ;  thence  he  went  to  Strasburg, 
where  he  studied  divinity  under  Peter  Martyr.  He 
now  returned  to  England,  and  soon  after  nsited 
France,  intending  to  proceed  to  Spain  and  Italy,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  declaration  of  \^'ar.  Returning 
therefore  again  to  England,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
his  native  city,  where,  having  married,  he  was  in 
1554  elected  chamberlain,  being  the  first  person  who 
held  that  office,  and  in  1571  represented  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  parliament.  He  died  in  the  year  1601, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Exeter. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  "  The  Order  and  Usage 
of  Kee|)ing  of  Parliaments  in  Ireland,"  and  an  Addi- 
tion to  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1540  to  1568, 
in  the  second  volume  of  "  Holinshed's  Chronicles." 
He  also  ])repared  a  "Translation  of  the  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis." 

HOOLE,  JOHN,  a  v^Titer  of  some  eminence,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1727.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  became  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  House.  In 
1758  he  began  to  translate  the  "Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered," and  published  the  translation  in  1763;  and 
in  1767  he  published  a  translation  of  six  dramas  of 
Metastasio,  and  the  next  year  brought  out  his  own 
tragedy  of  "  Cyrus,"  which  did  not  succeed.  "Ti- 
manthes"  in  1770,  and  "Cleone"  in  1775,  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  being  the  whole  of  his  dramatic 
etibrts.  In  1773  he  published  the  first  volume  bi 
his  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  concluded  it  in  1783, 
when  it  appeared  comjilete  in  five  volumes.  He 
afterwards  connected  the  naiTative  of  the  Orlando, 
in  twenty-four  books,  and  disposed  the  stories  in  a 
regular  series,  which  alteration  by  no  means  super- 
seded his  former  edition.  In  1792  he  translated 
Tasso's  "  Rinaldo,"  and  ended  his  literary  labours 
with  a  more  complete  collection  of  dramas  from  Me- 
tastasio. Mr.  Hoole  is  smooth,  but  prosaic,  and 
monotonous  in  his  versification,  and  his  translations 
are  now  nearlv  superseded.     He  died  in  1803. 

HOOPER,' WILLIAM,  an  American  lawyer,  who 
was  born  in  Boston  on  the  17th  of  June  1742,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  had  emigrated  to 
that  city  from  Scotland.  After  graduating  in  1760 
at  Harvard  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  removed  to 
North  Carolina,  where  he  soon  acquired  an  extensive 
])ractice.  In  1773  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in 
the  pronncial  legislature,  from  the  town  of  Wilming- 
ton, in  which  he  had  fixed  his  residence,  and  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  opposition  to  an  arbitrary  mea- 
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sure  of  the  government.  He  also  wrote  several 
essays,  under  the  signature  of  Hampden,  against  the 
same  measure.  In  1774  he  was  named  a  delegate 
to  the  general  congress  about  to  meet  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  that  body  he  folly  maintained  his  previous  re- 
putation. He  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  the  draoght  of  which  was  his  work.  Shortly 
after  signing  the  declaration  of  independence  Mr. 
Hooper  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in  consequence 
of  the  embarrassed  state  into  which  his  private  affairs 
had  fallen  whilst  he  was  occupied  with  his  public 
duties.  He  died  in  October  1790,  at  the  age  of  for- 
tv'-eight  vears. 

'  HOOPER,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  I^rotestant  cause,  was  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  151 S  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  afterwards  became 
a  Cistercian  monk,  but  at  length  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  there  became  a  Lutheran.  In  1539  he 
was  made  chaplain  and  house-steward  to  Sir  John 
Arundel,  who  afterwards  suffered  with  the  protector 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  "  that  very  catholic 
knight,"'  as  Wood  calls  him,  discovering  his  chaplain 
to  be  a  heretic.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  some  time  in  France, 
ke  returned  to  England  and  lived  with  a  gentleman 
named  Seintlow,  but,  bein?  again  discovered,  he  es- 
caped in  the  habit  of  a  sailor  to  Ireland,  and  there 
embarked  for  the  continent  and  fixed  his  residence 
in  Switzerland.  "When  King  Edward  came  to  the 
croM,-n  Mr.  Hooper  returned  once  more  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  1550,  by  his  old  patron.  Sir  John 
Arundel's  interest  with  the  earl  of  "Warwick,  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  in  1552  was 
nominated  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  which  he  held 
m  commendam  with  the  former.  But  Queen  Mary 
had  scarce  ascended  the  throne  before  his  lordship 
was  imprisoned,  tried,  and,  on  his  refusing  to  recant, 
condemned  to  the  flames.  He  suffered  this  terrible 
death  at  Gloucester  on  the  9th  of  February,  1554, 
being  then  near  sixtv  vears  of  age. 

HOPE,  THOMAS,  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  an  opulent  Amsterdam  merchant  of  the 
same  name.  In  early  life  he  travelled  much,  espe- 
cially in  the  east :  and  few  Englishmen  had  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  that  division  of  the  world  than  Mr.  Hope.  His 
visits  to  the  European  continent  were  of  much  more 
recent  date.  In  its  various  academies  of  fine  art 
his  name  will  long  be  cherished  with  grateful  re- 
membrance, since  few  men  distributed  their  patron- 
age with  so  much  munificence  and  judgment.  Pos- 
sessing an  ampk  fortune  and  exquisite  taste,  Mr. 
Hope  judiciously  applied  his  knowledge  of  the  fine 
arts  to  the  internal  decorations  of  houses ;  thus  pro- 
ducing in  numberless  instances  the  rare  combination 
of  splendour  and  convenience.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Hope  published  in  1S05  an  illustrative  folio  work, 
entitled  "  Household  Furniture  and  Internal  Deco- 
rations." He  also  published  two  very  superb  works 
on  costume,  entitled  "  The  Costimies  of  the  An- 
cients," and  "  Designs  of  Modem  Costume ;"  in  which 
he  displayed  high  classical  attainments  and  love  of 
the  picturesque. 

Mr.  Hope,  however,  subsequently  appeared  before 
the  literary  world  in  a  work  which  at  once  places  him 
in  the  highest  hst  of  imaginative  writers ;  viz  , "  Anas- 
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tasius,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Modem  €iiedfL.""Tbece  are 
indeed  few  books  in  the  Eng&ib  hmgiage  vhich  con- 
tain pas  ^es  of  greater  power,  feeing  and  eloquence, 
than  this  work,  which  delineate  £railt{r  and  vice  vitth 
more  energy  and  acnteness,  or  describe  histoneal 
scenes  with  sndi  bold  imagery  and  such  glowing^  )an- 
goage.  The  sah^ects  upon  which  Mr.  H<^  had  pre- 
^-iously  written  were  not  calculated  to  caJl  £atth  hn 
eloquent  feeling ;  and  such  exedlence  was  not  ex- 
pected from  him,  who,  to  use  the  harmless  satire  of 
the  Edmboigh  reviewer,  "  nie£tated  maffineers  and 
planned  pokers;"  indeed,,  coxttempofaiy  critidfHBft 
TuuversalLy  allowed  "  Anastasius  "  to  be  a  wnk  in 
which  great  and  eictraordinary  talent  is  erinced.  It 
abounds  in  ml^me  pass^ies,  in  %nse;  in  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  in  knowiedge  of  human  cha- 
racter;— and  the  rapid  sale  of  three  editkms  has 
proved  these  superim-  charaeterislicsi  to  hare  been 
amply  recognised  hy  the  readbig  pahlie.  Mr.  Hf^ 
married  in  1806  the  Hooonralde  Loui;»  Bexesfiord, 
daughter  of  the  arehhisbop  of  Ttaam. 

Of  Mr.  Hope's  literary  acquirements  and  his  pa- 
tronage of  the  liberal  arts  we  hare  aheadjr  spoken. 
It  is,  however,  grateful  to  be  oiaided  to  refer  to  spe- 
cial acts  of  such  patronage.  It  ^lould  not,  diexe£oce, 
be  forgotten,  that  to  thehbarahtjctf  Mr.  Hcqie.'Thor- 
walsden,  the  celebrated  Danidi  scaj^pta;  was  chiel^ 
indebted  for  a  fostering  introduction  to  die  wtRld. 
Mr.  Hope,  too,  was  one  of  the  earliest  afdte  patraos 
of  Mr.  George  Dawe,  R.A.  In  a  mefmtynr  el  this  far- 
tunate  and  distinguished  painter  we  find  that  An- 
dromache s<dickmg  the  Life  of  her  Son,  fitoan  a  scoae 
in  the  French  play  entitled  " Andbxaache,*' was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Hope,  "  who,  ta  a  most  liberal  man- 
ner, marked  his  approbatiiHk  of  Dawe's  talents  hj 
favouring  him  with  several  commiasaons  fiar  EunOf^ 
portraits,  especiaHyahalf-ksD^^&of  Mrs.  Ho^with 
two  of  her  children,  and  two  whole-ki^iths  of  &e 
lady  singly.'  To  the  useliil  as  well  as  defguA  arts 
Mr.  Hope's  encouragement  was  extended,  and  fer 
the  last  ten.  years  of  his  life  he  filled  the  office  of  one 
of  the  vice-presidodts  of  die  Soci^  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  the  .\deIpiiL 

Mr.  Hope  usually  ps^sed  a  pnikm  of  the  year  at 
his  superb  manskm  in  Duress  Street,  Porduod 
Place,  where  he  had  assembled  avaluaUe  coJlectiat 
of  works  of  art,  altogether  unrivalled,  and  compris- 
ing paintings,  antique  statues,  busts,  rase^  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity,  arraiiged  in  apartmentsi, 
the  furniture  and  decosatioxis  of  which  were  in  gene- 
ral designed  after  dassic  modds  by  die  ingenious 
possessor  himselL  Among  die  scu^itnre  is  the  ex- 
quisite Venus  Rising  from  the  Badb,  by  Canora.  The 
whole  of  these  vahoaUeswere  open  to  the  public,  uc- 
der  certain  restrictknis,  dnrii^  "  die  season.^  Mr. 
Hope  likewise  possessed  <Mie  of  the  most  dd^^tfid 
estates  in  the  coimty  of  Surrey,  viz.,  the  Deepdene, 
near  Dorkin,  to  which  he  annexed  Chart  fatk,  pur- 
chased from  the  devisees  of  the  late  Sir  Charies  Tal- 
bot, baronet.  On  the  last-mentkmni  eslateis  a  ^p»- 
cious  mausoleum  erected  by  Mr.  Hi^  about  thirteen 
years  before  his  death,  and  capaide  of  eontainn^  up- 
wards of  twenty  bodies.  Two  of  his  son^  who  died 
in  their  youth,  are  buried  there.  Mr  Hope  died  Fe- 
bruarv  3,  1S31. 

HOPE,    DR.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  professor  of 

botany  in  the  university  of  Edinborg^h,  who  was 

bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  May,  1725.  After 

finishing  the  usual  course  of  school 'education,  he 
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entered  the  university  of  Edinljurgh ;  but  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the 
university  of  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1750.  A  few  months  after  that  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  that  city.  After  he  had  continued  about  ten  years 
in  practice,  discharging  the  duties  of  his  profession 
with  a  degree  of  judgment,  attention,  and  humanity, 
which  did  him  great  honour,  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alston  the  botanical  chair  in  the  university  became 
vacant,  when  Dr.  Hope,  by  a  commission  from  his 
sovereign,  dated  the  13th  of  April,  1761,  was  ap- 
pointed king's  botanist  for  Scotland  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  garden  at  Edinburgh.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  he  was  elected  by  the  town-council 
of  Edinburgh  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Alston  in  the 
professorships  both  of  botany  and  materia  medica; 
and  thus  he  became  one  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  the  university.  After  he  had 
continued  for  about  si.x;  years  to  give  regular  courses 
of  lectures  on  these  subjects,  teaching  the  one 
branch  during  the  summer,  and  the  other  during 
tlie  winter  months,  he  found  that  his  health  was 
considerably  impaired,  which  induced  him  to  form 
the  resolution  of  resigning  the  materia  medica,  and 
ot  afterwards  solely  confinmg  his  labours  as  a  teach- 
er to  his  favourite  science  of  botany.  This  resolu- 
tion he  carried  into  effect  in  the  year  176S,  and  by 
a  new  commission  from  his  majesty,  dated  the  Sth  of 
May,  he  was  nominated  regius  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  botany  in  the  university,  and  had  the  offices 
ot  king's  botanist  and  superintendent  of  the  royal 
garden  conferred  upon  him  for  life,  which  till  that 
time  had  been  always  granted  during  pleasure  only. 
Dr.  Hope's  predecessor  could  never  obtain  suffi- 
cient public  funds  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  proper 
botanic  garden  at  Edinburgh ;  and  from  the  situa- 
tion as  well  as  the  e.xtent  of  the  garden  at  that  time, 
joined  to  the  smallness  of  its  conservatories  for  plants. 
It  could  boast  of  no  exotics  of  value.  The  only  field 
for  improvement,  therefore,  to  the  botanical  student, 
was  the  environs  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  situation 
the  establishment  of  a  new  garden  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  as  a  grand  and  important  object,  and 
it  was  accomplished  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Dr. 
Hope,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  his  sovereign. 
Dr.  Hope's  unwearied  exertions  in  procuring  for 
the  garden  the  vegetable  productions  of  every  cli- 
mate could  not  be  exceeded.  His  endeavours  were 
constantly  directed  in  adding,  not  to  the  show,  but  to 
therichesof  the  garden;  and  they  were  employed  with 
such  success  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  intelligent 
botanist  might  gratify  his  curiosity  in  contemplating 
the  rarest  plants  of  every  country  which  had  then 
been  explored.  Nor  were  his  industrious  exertions 
more  assiduously  bestowed  in  forming  and  enrich- 
ing the  garden  ihan  in  cherishing  and  promoting 
a  ^eal  for  botanical  studies.  From  but  a  very  small 
number  of  lectures,  which  were  all  that  his  prede- 
cessor ever  gave,  he  gradually  prolonged  the  course 
till  it  became  as  complete  as  any  one  delivered.  But 
even  such  precept  and  such  example  were  not  the 
only  means  he  employed  for  directing  the  attention 
of  the  industrious  student  to  this  branch  of  science. 
By  bestowing  on  the  university,  at  his  own  expense, 
an  annual  gold  medalas  a  testimony  of  superior  merit, 
he  gave  a  spur  to  exertion,  from  which  the  toils  of 
study  were  alleviated  by  the  love  of  fajne,  and  the^Ia- 


bours  of  industry  converted  into  the   pleasures  of 
emulation. 

Dr.  Hope  died  in  November  1786.  He  was  a 
member  not  only  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
but  also  of  several  foreign  societies  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  held  the  distinguished  office  of 
president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Dr. 
Hope,  with  whom  it  was  a  principal  object  to  make 
botany  subservient  to  the  acts  more  immediately 
useful  to  life,  and  particularly  to  medicine,  was  one 
of  the  first  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Dick,  turned  his  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical cultivation  of  rhubarb  in  Britain,  and  he  de- 
monstrated the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  mul- 
tiplied. He  lived  to  see  it  cultivated  in  such  abund- 
ance that  the  British  market  was  no  longer  under 
any  necessity  of  depending  upon  any  foreign  cli- 
mates for  this  valuable  and  once  expensive  medi- 
cine. 

HOPITAL,  MICHAEL  DE  L',  an  eminent  chan- 
cellor of  France,  who  was  born  in  1505  at  Aigneperse, 
in  Auvergne.  His  father,  who  was  physician  and 
chief  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the  constable  of  Bour- 
bon, sent  him  to  study  jurisprudence  in  the  most 
celebrated  universities  of  France  and  Italy,  where  he 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in 
polite  literature.  He  quickly  rose  in  his  profession, 
and,  after  obtaining  the  office  of  counsellor  of  par- 
liament, was  sent  ambassador  by  Henry  II.  to  the 
council  of  Trent.  In  1554  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  royal  finances,  in  which  post,  by  his 
ability,  economy,  and  integrity,  he  restored  the  ex- 
hausted treasury,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dishonest 
practices  and  the  unjust  emoluments  of  a  horde  of  ra- 
pacious court  favourites,  whose  enmity  he  encountered 
with  inflexible  steadiness.  On  the  death  of  Henry 
II.  he  was  introduced  by  the  Guises  into  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  which  post  he  gave  up  to  accompany 
Margaret  of  Valois,  duchess  of  Savoy,  as  her  chancellor. 
The  confusion  which  followed  in  France  soon  made  it 
necessary  to  recall  a  minister  of  so  much  talent,  and  he 
was  advanced  to  the  post  of  chancellor.  Although  pa- 
tronised by  the  house  of  Guise,  and  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  many  things  which  he  disapproved,  to  pre- 
vent a  great  deal  that  he  disapproved  still  more,  he 
never  ceased  to  advocate  toleration,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  edict  of  1562,  which  allowed  freedom 
of  worship  to  Protestants.  By  this  conduct  he  ren- 
dered himself  exceedingly  odious  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  sought  in  vain  to  remove  him,  until 
the  court  came  to  the  sanguinary  resolution  of  exter- 
minating the  reformed  rehgion  by  violence.  Finding 
himself  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  he  anti- 
cipated his  dismission  by  a  voluntary  retreat  to  his 
country-house,  where,  a  few  days  after,  the  seals  were 
demanded  from  him,  which  he  resigned  without  re- 
gret, obser\'ing,  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  were 
becoming  too  corrupt  for  him  to  take  a  part  in  them. 
In  lettered  ease,  the  conversation  of  a  few  friends,  and 
in  the  comjiosition  of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  took 
much  pleasure,  he  enjoyed  himself  with  great  satis- 
faction until  the  atrocious  day  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572.  Upon  this  event  his  friends,  fearing  that 
he  might  be  made  one  of  its  victims,  urged  him  to 
take  measures  for  his  safety ;  but  he  not  only  dis- 
dained to  seek  concealment,  but  when  a  party  of 
horsemen,  whose  motive  was  unknown,  advanced 
towards  his  house,  he  refused  to  close  his  gates. 
They  were  in  fact  despatched  by  the  queen  with  ex- 
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press  orders  to  save  him.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
told  that  the  persons  who  made  the  hst  of  proscription 
pardoned  him,  when  he  coolly  observed,  "  I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  deserve  either 
death  or  pardon."  This  excellent  magistrate  and 
truly  great  man  survived  that  execrable  event  a  few 
months  only,  dying  on  the  13th  of  March,  1573.  Dis- 
tinguished by  that  firmness  of  mind  without  which 
the  greatest  talents  are  often  useless,  no  one  was  a 
more  determined  enemy  to  injustice  ;  and  the  reform 
in  legislation  produced  by  him  is  regarded  as  at  once 
highly  honourable  to  his  integrity  and  capacity,  and 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  France. 

HOPITAL,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  ANTHONY 
DE  L',  MARQUIS  DE  ST.  MESME,  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  1661,  his  father  being  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army,  and  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  After  being  educated  at  home  un- 
der a  private  tutor,  he  entered  into  the  army ;  but 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  service  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfection of  his  sight.  He  then  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-two  he  distinguished  himself  by  solving 
problems  proposed  to  the  lovers  of  mathematics  by 
James  Bernoulli;  and  in  1693  he  was  admitted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
From  that  period  he  published,  in  the  French  and 
foreign  journals,  solutions  of  difficult  questions,  and 
other  mathematical  communications.  Such  was  his 
reputation  that  Huygens,  profound  as  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  science,  did  not  disdain  to  apply  to 
him  for  information  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  This  led  to  the  publication  of  his 
treatise  entitled  "  Analyse  des  Infiniment  Petits," 
1696,  the  first  French  work  on  the  subject,  of  which 
a  new  edition  was  published  by  Lefevre  (Paris,  1781, 
4to.)  The  marquis  de  I'Hopital  continued  his  re- 
searches with  ardour  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1704.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  "  Les  Sections  Coniques,  les  Lieux  Geo- 
metriques,  la  Construction  des  Equations,"  and 
"  Une  Theorie  des  Courbes  Mechaniques." 

HOPKINS,  EZEKIEL,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 
Derry  in  Ireland,  who  was  the  son  of  an  obscure 
clergyman  in  Devonshire,  and  was  for  some  time  a 
chorister  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  usher. 
of  the  adjoining  school.  He  was  afterwards  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  and  was  considered  an  excellent 
preacher.  John,  Lord  Roberts,  happening  to  hear 
him  preach,  was  so  pleased  with  his  discourse  that 
he  retained  him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was  sent  as 
lord  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ;  and,  on  his  being  recalled, 
so  strongly  recommended  him  to  his  successor  that 
he  was  soon  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Raphoe, 
from  whence  he  was  translated  to  Derry.  During  the 
war  under  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  at  the  Revolution, 
he  withdrew  to  England,  and  was  chosen  minister 
of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  in  London,  where  he 
died  in  1690.  His  sermons,  his  exposition  of  the 
ten  commandments  and  that  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
are  much  esteemed. 

HOPPNER,'JOHN,a  clever  painter  and  poet, who 
raised  himself  from  a  very  humble  rank  by  his  talents 
and  industr)^  He  especially  excelled  in  the  art  of 
portraiture,  and  his  metrical  translations  from  eastern 
and  other  poems  have  been  much  admired.  Mr.Hopp 
ner  died  in  1801. 
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HORAPOLLO,  or  HORUS  APOLLO,  a  learned 
grammarian  of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  who  first  taught 
at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Constantinople  under  the 
reign  of  Theodosius.  There  are  extant  under  his 
name,  two  books  on  the  hierogly})hics  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  Aldus  first  published  in  Greek,  in 
1504,  in  folio,  and  they  have  often  been  published 
since  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
was  the  author  of  these  books,  they  being  rather 
thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an- 
cient date. 

HORATII. — Three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under 
the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  fought  against  the 
three  Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army. 
Two  of  the  Horatii  were  first  killed,  but  the  third, 
by  his  address,  successively  slew  the  three  Curiatii, 
and  by  this  victory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans. 

HORATIUS,  surnamed  Codes  from  his  losing 
an  eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  consul  Hora- 
tius  Pulvillus,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  three 
brothers  who  fought  against  the  Curiatii.  Porsen- 
na,  laying  siege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from 
Janiculum,  and  pursued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculum. 
Largius,  Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  sustained 
the  shock  of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented 
their  entering  the  city  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Lar- 
gius and  Herminius  having  passed  the  bridge,  Hora- 
tius Codes  was  left  alone,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
till  the  bridge  was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw 
himself  armed  into  the  Tiber,  swam  across  the  river, 
and  entered  Rome  in  triumph. 

HORATIUS,  QUINTUS  FLACCUS,  the  most 
excellent  of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  lyric  and  satirical 
kind,  and  the  most  judicious  critic  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  was  the  grandson  of  a  freedman,  and  was 
born  at  Venusium  64  B.  C.  He  had  the  best  mas- 
ters in  Rome,  after  which  he  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Athens.  Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  left  his  shield 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Some  time  after  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  poetry,  which 
in  reality  formed  his  main  source  of  dependence  for 
many  years.  The  satires  of  Horace,  among  which 
may  be  included  his  epistles,  since  they  differ  little 
from  the  others  except  in  their  title,  and  in  being 
addressed  to  an  individual,  have  more  or  less  a  comic 
character,  and  are  to  be  judged  only  in  this  point  of 
view.  Horace  does  not  expose  vices  so  much  as 
follies,  which  he  places  in  a  ridiculous  light :  he  sees 
more  folly  than  vice  in  the  world,  and  even  declares 
himself  not  exempt  from  a  portion  of  it.  Neverthe- 
less, he  seeks  to  amend  follies  as  far  as  possible,  be- 
cause he  considers  them  pernicious.  To  prejudices 
and  errors  he  opposes  his  philosophy,  which,  so  far 
from  embittering  or  even  forbidding  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  only  exhorts  to  a  prudent  vigilance,  and  teaches 
all  the  virtues  without  which  happiness  is  impossible. 
The  easy  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  philosophizes 
without  appearing  to  do  it,  the  salt  with  which  he 
seasons  his  thoughts,  the  delicacy  and  ease  with 
which  he  expresses  himself,  afford  the  most  agreeable 
entertainment.  We  knownot  which  most  to  admire, — 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of 
the  different  classesof  men,  his  love  of  truth,  candour, 
and  ingenuousness,  the  agreeable  tone,  the  urbanity 
which,  in  seriousness  or  derision,  never  forsakes  him, 
*  3  R  2 
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the  delicacy  with  which  he  presents  the  ridiculous 


without  bringing  it  out  in  bold  relief, — or  his  skill  in 
delineating  characters.  He  seems  not  to  hunt  after 
follies,  or,  where  he  does  this,  his  ridicule  is  not  bit- 
ter, and  is  accompanied  with  so  much  good  humour 
that  the  person  ridiculed  might  laugh  at  the  pic- 
ture. His  expression  is  easy  and  unaffected,  and  he 
manages  the  hexameter  with  such  skill  that  he  seems 
t»  tread  the  natural  path  of  social  conversation.  His 
descriptions  are  still  aj)plicable  and  interesting,  and 
the  poet  will  therefore  ever  remain  the  favourite  os 
those  whose  morality  does  not  exclude  the  refinement- 
of  life.  He  composed,  at  the  express  command  of 
Augustus,  the  secular  ode  for  the  festival  of  the  cen- 
tennial games.  He  died  suddenly,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  746,  and  the  ninth  B.  C,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  his  patron  and  friend,  Maecenas,  near  whose 
tomb  on  the  Esquiline  he  was  interred.  Among  his 
earlier  commentators  are  Acron,  PorphjTion,  and  the 
scholiast  of  Cruquius  ;  among  his  later  editors  and 
commentators,  we  will  only  mention  Heinsius,  Bax- 
ter, Bentley,  Gesner,  Zeune,  Jani,  and  Francis.  Wie- 
land's  translation  of  the  epistles  and  satires  of  Horace 
contains  illustrations  of  the  genius  of  Horace  and  his 
age,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  works. 

HORNPj,  GEORGE,  a  learned  divine,  who  was 
born  in  November  1730  at  Otham  in  Kent.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1753  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Oxford.  Shortly  after  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  mysticism  of  Hutchinson,  which  exposed  him 
to  considerable  censure.  Supported  however  by  the 
learning  and  zeal  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Watson  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Dr.  Hodges,  provost  of  Oriel,  and 
Dr.  Patten  of  Corpus,  he  ably  defended  his  principles 
against  the  intemperate  invectives  to  which  their 
novelty  exposed  them.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson beginning  to  extend  their  influence  in  the 
university,  in  1756  a  bold  attack  was  made  upon  them 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Word  to  the 
Hutchinsonians."  Mr.  Home,  considering  himself 
more  particularly  called  upon  for  a  defence  as  being 
personally  aimed  at  in  the  animadversions,  produceti 
an  "Apology,"  which  has  been  universally  admired 
for  its  temper,  learning,  and  good  sense.  The  ques- 
tion agitated  seems  rather  to  involve  the  very  essence 
of  religion  than  to  concern  Mr.  Hutchinson  or  his 
principles.  The  pamphlet  was  attributed  by  the 
public  in  general,  and  Mr.  Home  in  particular,  to 
Mr.  Kennicott  of  Exeter  College,  a  man  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew. 

In  1776  Dr.  Home  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  which  office  he  held  for  the 
period  of  four  years.  In  this  situation  he  became 
known  to  Lord  North,  the  chancellor,  and  this,  it  is 
probable,  ])repared  the  way  to  his  subsequent  eleva- 
tion. In  17S1,  the  very  year  after  the  expiration  of  his 
office  of  vice-chancellor,  he  was  made  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. In  1789,  on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Ba- 
got  to  St  Asaph,  Dr.  Home  was  advanced  to  the 
episcopal  dignity,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of 
Norwich.  Unhappily,  though  he  was  no  more  than 
fifty-nine,  he  had  already  begun  to  sufler  much  from 
infirmities.  From  two  visits  to  Bath  he  had  received 
sensible  benefit,  and  was  meditating  a  third  in  the 
autumn  of  1701,  which  he  had  been  requested  not  to 
delay  too  long.  He  did,  however,  delay  it  too  long, 
and  was  visited  l)y  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the  road  to 
that  place.     He  completed  his  journey,  though  very 


ill,  and  for  a  short  time  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
walk  daily  to  the  pump-room ;  but  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  and  family  were  of  short  duration,  as  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1792,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

HORNECK,  OTTOCAR  OF,  one  of  the  oldest 
German  historians.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  his  native  country  was  Stiria,  where  his 
family  castle,  Horneck,  is  still  to  be  found.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  art  of  a  minnesinger  by  Conrad  of 
Rotenburg,  and  he  died  after  the  decline  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen,  when  the  golden  age  of  chiralric  poetry 
was  past.  After  having  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Weidenbach,  and  accompanied  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg' 
to  Bohemia,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  which 
was  delivered  from  the  Bohemian  yoke,  and  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  Stirian  governor,  Otho  of  Liech- 
tenstein, who  resided  in  the  castle  at  Gratz.  He  em- 
ployed his  talents  in  writing  and  rhyming  on  histo- 
rical subjects,  for  which  the  German  prose  was  not 
3'et  adapted.  About  the  year  1280  he  composed  a 
work  on  the  great  empires  of  the  earth,  which  con- 
cluded with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II., 
and  is  still  extant  in  manuscript  at  Vienna.  Being 
encouraged  to  note  down  the  important  events  of  his 
own  time,  he  wrote  a  chronicle,  consisting  of  more 
than  83,000  verses,  which  the  Benedictine  friar  Fez 
in  1745  published  as  the  third  folio  volume  of  his 
"  Scriptores  Rerum  Austrise."  It  extends  from  the 
death  of  Manfred  to  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  and  is 
therefore  important  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Rodolph  and  Ottocar,  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Al- 
bert of  Austria.  It  is  rich  in  remarkable  events, 
which  the  author  witnessed  in  portraits  of  eminent 
men  whom  he  had  known,  and  in  descriptions  of  fes- 
tivals, tournaments,  and  battles,  at  part  of  which  he 
was  himself  present. 

HORNER,  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  financier 
and  parliamentary  orator,  who  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1778.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  that 
city,  and  after  studying  for  the  bar  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  St.  Ives.  In  1810  Mr.  Horner 
entered  on  that  part  of  his  parliamentary  career  by 
which  he  afterwards  obtained  such  a  brilliant  reputa- 
tion— the  relative  state  of  our  coin  and  exchanges. 
Accordingly,  pursuant  to  notice,  he  moved  for  a  va- 
riety of  accounts  and  returns  respecting  the  circulat- 
ing medium  and  the  bullion  trade.  He  deprecated 
the  idea  of  ascribing  the  difierence  between  the  rela- 
tive value  of  these  to  the  number  of  country  banks, 
as  these  formed  an  essential  part  of  our  system  of 
credit  and  currency,  nor  would  he  adopt  another 
conclusion,  that  the  cause  must  be  referred  wholly 
to  an  undue  issue  of  notes  by  the  bank  of  England. 
He  did  not  presume  however,  as  yet,  to  form  a  clear 
or  confident  conclusion  upon  the  subject;  his  present 
conjecture  was,  that  the  high  price  of  gold  might  be 
produced  partly  by  a  larger  circulation  of  bank  of 
England  paper  than  was  necessary,  and  partly  by  the 
new  circumstances  in  which  the  bullion  trade  of  this 
country  was  placed.  But  it  was  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
opinion  that  he  wished  the  house  to  call  for  the  in- 
formation, and  undertake  the  enquiry  he  meant  to 
propose. 

On  May  10,  IS  10,  when  Alderman  Combe  made 
a  motion,  blaming  the  ministers  for  obstructing  the 
address  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of 
London,  to  his  majesty  in  person,  it  was  seconded  by 
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Sir  William  Curtis,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Horner. 
The  last  of  these  gentlemen  considered  this  as  "  a 
question  of  vital  importance,  respecting  which  the 
ministers  had  attempted  to  defend  themselves  by 
drawing  the  veil  from  the  infirmities  of  their  sove- 
reign. It  was  the  right  of  the  livery  of  London,  as 
it  was  of  other  subjects,  to  have  access  to  his  ma- 
jesty's person,  in  the  worst  times  ;  even  in  those  of 
Charles  II.  this  had  not  been  refused.  The  most 
corrupt  ministers,  indeed,  had  no  idea  that  it  could 
ever  be  refused.  How  complete  would  have  been 
their  triumph  if  they  had  discovered  the  practice 
which  of  late  had  prevailed  !  The  obstruction  of  pe- 
titions was  a  subversion  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land." 

On  the  debate  on  the  state  of  tbe  nation,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  illness, 
Mr.  Horner  delivered  a  long  and  able  speech.  He 
contended  for  making  a  regent  by  an  address  instead 
of  a  bill,  "  as  the  present  proceedings  exhibited  an 
attempt  to  break  down  and  confound  all  the  bounda- 
ries of  legislative  authority  as  distributed  among  the 
three  independent  branches  of  parliament,  to  usurp 
the  legislative  power  of  the  crown,  and,  by  a  gross 
and  illegal  fiction,  to  steal  the  semblance  of  an  assent 
where  there  could  be  no  negative,  with  the  absurdity 
of  affecting  to  sanction  by  the  royal  assent  itself  the 
remedy  made  necessary  by  the  incapacity  of  the  king 
to  assent  to  any  thing."  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  same  session  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons demonstrated  its  respect  for  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Horner  by  unanimously  nominating  him  a  member 
of  the  bullion  committee,  the  object  of  which  was 
intimately  connected,  not  only  with  our  coin  and  our 
foreign  commerce,  but  also  with  the  balance  of  trade. 
We  find  his  name  at  the  head  of  this  list ;  he  also 
presided  for  some  time  as  chairman,  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence,  and  actually  drew  up  the 
first  part  of  the  report. 

This  subject,  in  consequence  of  various  adjourn- 
ments, occupied  the  House  of  Commons  during  four 
or  five  evenings,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  Mr.  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh,  &c.,  objected  to 
the  report.  All  these  were  ably  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Horner,  who  concluded  as  follows  : — 

"  If  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  old  and 
constitutional  mode  of  circulating  the  legal  and  sub- 
stantial currency  of  the  country,  the  charge  of  novelty 
is  not  imputable  to  that  proposition  that  would  go 
to  restore  it.  A  general  rule  in  the  great  system  of 
circulating  medium  has  been  avowedly  violated.  I 
admit,  indeed,  that  that  minister  is  wise  and  happy 
who  knows  when  and  how  to  deviate  from  a  general 
rule,  but  I  contend  that  there  is  still  more  wisdom 
and  more  felicity  in  knowing  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  that  general  rule  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  [hear !]  ;  but  that,  above  all,  the  cool  trial  of  wis- 
dom, the  true  test  of  fortune,  is  to  know  when  to  re- 
turn after  the  success  of  an  apparently  justifiable  de- 
viation [hear!],  although  it  is  indeed  diflScult  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  temporary  expedients.  I 
shall  now  conclvde  by  reading  a  passage  I  met  with 
this  morning,  preserved  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  cited  by  him  as  an  extract  from  a  memo- 
rial of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has 
produced  ;  it  is  a  remonstrance  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
from  her  ablest  minister.  Lord  Burleigh,  when,  at  a 
time  that  Spain  was  aiming  at  universal  monarchy 
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(bow  strange  the  vicissitudes  of  empires  !),  that  mo- 
narch entertained  the  notion  of  making  some  experi- 
ments upon  the  national  currency.  The  language 
is  simple,  but,  in  my  mind,  pregnant  with  wisdom  : 
'  it  is  not  by  the  ends  of  wit,  or  by  the  shifts  of  de- 
vices, that  you  can  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mo- 
narchy, but  by  sound  and  solid  courses. '  " 

Meanwhile,  the  health  of  Mr.  Horner  declined 
[  apace.  His  deep  researches,  his  continued  studies, 
and  his  parliamentary  efforts,  had  alike  contributed 
to  wear  out  and  exhaust  a  constitution  which  was 
never  very  strong.  At  length,  a  pulmonary  consump- 
tion was  actually  threatened,  and  a  removal  to  a 
warmer  air  and  a  more  cheerful  climate  was  pre.scribed 
by  his  physicians.  Accordingly,  with  no  small  share 
of  reluctance,  he  at  length  complied  with  their  advice, 
to  which  were  superadded  the  tender  injunctions  of 
his  family,  and  the  kind  and  constant  recommenda- 
tions of  his  friends.  Crossing  therefore  to  the  con- 
tinent with  all  convenient  speed,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  not  deeming  even  its  southern  provinces 
sufficiently  warm,  he  entered  Italy  and  continued 
there.  The  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  however, 
which  was  carried  from  England,  and  had  preyed  upon 
him  for  so  long  a  period,  increased  to  such  a  formi- 
dable degree  that  Jie  was  at  length  cut  off  at  Pisa, 
on  the  8th  (rf  February,  1817,  at  the  age  of  thirtv- 
eight. 

HORNEMANN,  FREDERIC  CONRAD,  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  who  was  born  in  I  772  at  Hildesheim, 
studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  and  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  Hanover.  An  ardent  desire  to  visit  the 
interior  of  Africa  induced  him,  in  179.5,  to  request 
Blumenbach,  the  celebrated  naturalist  in  Gottingen,  to 
recommend  him  to  the  African  Society  in  London.  Af- 
ter havingfully  convinced  himself  of  the  great  zeal  and 
capacity  of  the  young  aspirant,  Blumenbach  wrote  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Hornemann's  proposal  was 
accepted.  He  immediately  drew  up  a  plan,  which  he 
laid  before  the  society,  and  devoted  himself  to  natural 
history  and  the  oriental  languages  with  the  greatest 
zeal.  In  February  1797  he  was  in  London,  where 
the  society  gave  him  their  instructions;  he  then 
went  by  the  way  of  Paris  to  Marseilles,  where  he  em- 
barked. "^ 

After  having  visited  Cj'prus,  he  landed  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  remained  some  months  in  Cairo,  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  Maugrabins  or  Southern  Arabians. 
When  the  landing  of  the  French  in  Egypt  became 
known,  he,  like  all  the  other  Europeans,  was  detained 
in  the  castle  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  rage  of 
the  people.  General  Bonaparte,  being  informed  of 
Hornemann's  plans,  gave  him  passports,  and  showed 
a  disposition  to  promote  his  objects  in  every  way 
possible.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1799,  Horne- 
mann  left  Cairo  with  the  caravan  of  Fezzan  ;  on  the 
8th  he  entered  the  Lybian  desert,  reached  Siouah  on 
the  16th,  an  oasis  already  visited  by  Brown,  and 
arrived,  after  a  tedious  journey  of  seventy-four  days, 
at  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  Here  he  staid 
some  time,  and  made  an  excursion  to  Tripoli,  which 
he  left  again  on  the  20th  of  January,  1800,  and  on 
the  r2th  of  the  following  April  he  wrote  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  great  caravan  of 
Bornou.  From  that  time  nothing  certain  was  known 
of  till  1818,  when  Von  Zach,inhis"  Correspondence 
Astronomique,"  communicated  a  letter  from  the 
English  Captain  Smith,  according  to  which  Home- 
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maun  died  on  his  return  frotn  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  of  a 
fever,  caused  by  drinking  cold  water,  after  being 
exposed  to  great  fatigue,  and  lies  buried  at  Aucalus. 
His  companion,  the  bey  of  Fezzan,  assured  the  cap- 
tain that  he  had  sent  Hornemann's  papers  to  the 
British  consul  at  Tripoli.  Hornemann  himself  had 
sent  his  journal  from  Tripoli  to  England.  It  was 
written  in  German,  and  in  130-2  the  African  Society 
published  a  translation  of  it.  In  the  same  year  the 
original  was  published  by  Charles  Kiinig.  It  contains 
much  valuable  information,  with  useful  notes,  by 
Rennel,  Young,  and  Marsden. 

HORNSBY,THOMAS,  an  English  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  who  was  born  in  1734.  He  held 
several  high  posts  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in 
whose  Transactions  he  published  many  valuable 
papers  ;  but  he  was  principally  distinguished  in 
the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  "  Astronomical 
Obsen'ations  made  by  Dr.  Bradley  at  Greenwich," 
which  were  published  in  179S.     He  died  in  IS  18. 

HORROX,  JEREMIAH,  a  learned  English  as- 
tronomer, who  was  bora  about  1619,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  His  death  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  1641,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  finished 
his  treatise  entitled  "  Venus  in  Sole  Visa."  Other 
productions  of  his  pen,  left  in  an  imperfect  state, 
M-ere  collected  and  published  by  Doctor  Wallis,  in 
1673,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Posthuma."  Horrox 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  predicted  or 
observed  the  passage  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc, 
from  which  he  deduced  many  useful  observations, 
though  not  aware  of  the  fiill  advantages  to  be 
flerived  from  an  examination  of  that  important  phe- 
nomenon. His  theory  of  lunar  motions  afforded 
assistance  to  Newton,  who  always  spoke  of  Horrox  as 
a  mathematical  genius  of  the  highest  order. 

HORSLEY,  JOHN,  a  learned  Enghsh  antiquary, 
who  is  best  known  for  his  work  entitled  "  Britannia 
Romana."  There  is  no  record  of  his  early  life,  and 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  1732. 

HORSLEY,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  dignitary  of 
the  church  of  England,  who  was  born  in  London, 
October  1733,  and  received  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  175S. 
The  same  year  he  became  curate  to  his  father.  In 
1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  same  year  he  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  en- 
titled the  "  Power  of  God,  deduced  from  the  Com- 
putable Instantaneous  Production  of  it  in  the  Solar 
System."  In  1770  was  printed,  at  the  Clarendon 
press,  his  earliest  mathematical  publication — "  Apol- 
lonii  Pergaei  Inclinationum  Libri  II."  In  November 
1773  he  was  elected  secretaiy  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1774  he  published  "Remarks  on  the  Obser- 
vations made  in  the  last  Voyage  towards  the  North 
Pole,  for  discovering  the  Acceleration  of  the  Pendulum, 
in  Latitude  79°  50',  in  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable 
C.  J.  Phipps."  In  1776  he  published  proposals  for  a 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which 
was  gradually  completed  in  five  volumes.  He  en- 
gaged warmly  in  the  contest  carried  on  in  17S3  and 
17S4  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  respecting  his  conduct 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  About  the  same 
period  he  commenced  a  literary  controversy  with 
the  great  champion  of  L'nitariaui.*m,  Dr.  Priestley. 
Shortly  after  he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's.  He 
showed  himself  the  strenuous  advocate  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  religion  and  pohtics,  and  the 


j  merit  of  his  conduct  will   accordingly  be  differently 

,  appreciated.  He  certainly  advocated  with  ability  the 
cause  he  had  adopted.     He  was  promoted  to  the  see 

.  of  Rochester  in  1793,  and  made  dean  of  Westminster, 
and  in   1802  he  was   translated  to  St.  Asaph.     He 

j  died  in  1806.  Bishop  Horsley  may  at  least  claim  the 
praise  of  consistency  of  conduct  as  an  enemy  of  in- 
novation ;  and  he  was  probably  honest  and  sincere, 

I  if  not  M'holly  disinterested,  in  his  denunciations 
against  religioias  and  political  heresy  and  heretics. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  he  was  the  author 
of  "  Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  Eighteenth  Chap- 

I  ter  of  Isaiah,"  "  Hosea,  a  new  Translation  with 
Notes,"  a  "  Translation  of  the  Psalms,"  "  Biblical 
Criticisms,"  sermons,  charges,  elementary  treatises 
on  Mathematics,  on  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,  and  papers  in  the  "  Philoso- 
phical Transactions." 

HORTENSIUS,  QUINTUS.  —  This  celebrated 
orator  held  many  military  and  civil  offices,  was  con- 
sul 70  B.C.,  and  was  Cicero's  colleague  as  augur. 
The  faction  of  Clodius,  which  he  opposed  in  common 
with  Cicero,  ill-treated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  His  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  immoderate  effort  in  the  delivery  of  a 
speech.  He  was  rich,  and  lored  luxury  and  splendour. 
He  often  opposed  Cicero  (for  instance,  as  the  de- 
fender of  Verres),  yet  they  were  excellent  friends. 
The  ancients  commend  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius 
as  flowery,  full  of  ornament,  and  approaching  the 
Asiatic  style.  He  was  elegant  and  acute  in  the  con- 
ception and  distribution  of  his  matter,  and  succeeded 
by  sudden  effect. 

HOSTE,  JOHN,  a  learned  French  mathematician, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  civil  and  common  law  in  the 
imiversity  of  Pont-a-Mousson  and  afterwards  became 
councillor  of  war  under  Henry  duke  of  Lorraine.  He 
died  in  1631.  Mr.  Hoste  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  astronomv  and  mathematics. 

HOUBRAKEN,  JACOB',  a  celebrated  Dutch  en- 
graver, whose  works  are  distinguished  by  softness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  joined  to  good  drawing, 
and  an  excellent  taste.  If  his  best  performances  have 
ever  been  surpassed  by  his  own  countrymen,  it  is  in 
the  masterly  determination  of  the  features,  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Nanteuil,  Edelink,  and  Drevet, 
which  gives  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  more 
easily  to  be  felt  than  describe'd.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous, and  most  of  them  being  for  English  publications, 
they  are  well  known  in  this  country.  He  died  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1780  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
HOUGH,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  born  in  1650,  and  received  his  education  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low in  1676.     Shortly  after  he  entered  orders  and 

I  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  whose  suite 

j  he  passed  over  to  Dublin.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned with  the  same  nobleman  to  England,  and  in 
1('S5  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
presented  to  the  living  of  Tempsford  in  Bedford- 
shire. He  graduated  as  B.D.in  16S7,  and  immediately 
after  made  his  memorable  stand  against  the  arbitrary 
attempt  of  James  to  impose  an  unqualified  president 
upon  his  college.  By  his  example  the  fellows  were 
encouraged  to  reject  the  mandamus  of  the  king  in 
favour  of  Anthony  Farmer,  who  had  not  been  fellow 
either  of  Magdalen  or  of  New  College,  as  required 
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by  the  statutes,  and  who  was  otherwise  of  very  indif- 
ferent character.  He  proceeded  farther,  and  as  a 
statutable  majority  concurred  in  electing  him  presi- 
dent, he  had  the  spirit  to  acce))t  the  office  in  defiance 
of  the  ro3'al  order.  His  election  was  regularly  con- 
firmed by  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  visitor  of  the 
college,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  D.D. 
This  bold  step  was  the  commencement  of  that  cleri- 
cal resistance  to  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  James 
which  materially  contributed  to  bring  about  the  Re- 
volution; nor  was  the  latter  slow  in  showing  his  in- 
dignation. On  the  day  after  Dr.  Hough  had  taken 
his  degree  of  doctor,  the  king's  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners deprived  him  of  the  presidentship,  and 
installed  Dr.  Parker,  made  bishop  of  Oxford  (al- 
though a  Catholic),  by  proxy,  in  his  room.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fellows,  who  refused  to  sign  a  submis- 
sion to  their  new  president,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  with  Dr.  Hough,  were  immediately  expelled  the 
college,  and  declared  incapable  of  being  admitted  to 
any  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice  whatever. 

In  1688,  when  the  prince'of  Orange's  declaration 
reached  England,  James  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
tract all  these  illegal  proceedings,  in  his  encounter 
with  which  Dr.  Hough  had  behaved  with  equal  tem- 
per, prudence,  and  dignity,  and  to  restore  that  cou- 
rageous divine  and  the  ejected  fellows  to  their  colle- 
giate rights  and  privileges.  Soon  after  the  Revolution, 
Dr.  Hough  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1G99  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
and  lastly,  in  1717,  to  that  of  Worcester,  which  he 
held  for  twenty-six  years,  although  of  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  when  he  took  possession  of  it.  Dr. 
Hough  died  in  1743. 

HOULIERES,  ANTONIETTE  DE,  a  French 
poetess  of  considerable  merit,  who  was  born  in  Paris 
in  1G3S.  The  style  of  this  lady  is  remarkably  good, 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  are  noI)le,  and  the 
language  pure,  flowing,  and  chaste.  Mademoiselle 
des  Houlieres,  her  daughter,  won  the  poetic  prize  in 
the  French  academy  against  Fontenelle.  Both  of 
these  ladies  were  members  of  the  academy  of  P.ico- 
vatri;  the  mother  was  also  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  Aries.  Madame  Houlieres  died  at  Paris  in  1094, 
and  her  daughter  in  1718.  The  works  of  these 
ladies  were  published  collectivelv  in  1747. 

HOUTMAXN,  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at  Gou- 
da  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centur\',  and  is 
remarkaljle  from  having  been  the  founder  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  trade.  Being  obliged  to  spend 
some  time  in  Lisbon,  he  made  inquiries,  from  curi- 
osity, respecting  the  trade  with  the  Indies,  which 
then  exclusively  enriched  Portugal,  and  concerning 
the  routes  followed  by  the  Portuguese.  He  soon  be- 
came sensible  of  the  great  advantages  which  his 
countrymen  might  derive  from  this  commerce,  but 
all  such  inquiries  being  strictly  forbidden  to  foreign- 
ers, Houtmannwas  suspected,  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  a  large  fine.  Being  unable  to  pay  this, 
he  offered  to  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  reveal 
every  thing  relating  to  the  India  trade  if  they  would 
free  him  from  his  confinement.  They  accordingly 
ransomed  him,  and  in  1,594  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  and  ])erformed  his  promise.  The  merchants 
then  formed  a  company  which  they  called  the  "com- 
l)any  of  remote  parts,"  fitted  out  four  vessels,  and 
made  Houtmann  supercargo.  The  flotilla  set  sail 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1595,  and  arrived  before  Ban- 
tam in  Java  on  the  23rd  of  Jime,  loQG.    They  were 
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kindly  received,  but  the  Portuguese  soon  involved 
them  in  difficulties  with  the  natives.  They  made 
many  attempts  upon  the  Indian  islands,  but  were  at 
last  compelled  to  return,  their  forces  being  dimi 
nished  to  less  than  one-third  of  their  original  number. 
They  arrived  again  on  the  14th  of  August,  1597,  in 
the  harbour  of  Amsterdam.  Although  this  expedi- 
tion bad  brought  but  little  profit,  it  was  immediately 
determined  to  fit  out  another.  After  the  example  of 
Amsterdam,  similar  companies  were  formed  in  other 
ports  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  finally  all  united 
into  an  East  India  company,  which  destroyed  the 
trade  of  the  Portuguese,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  which  continued  to  monopolize  the 
trade  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Houtmann  went  again  in  1598  to  the  East  Indies, 
as  commander  of  the  second  expedition,  and  was 
this  time  more  successful.  After  he  had  visited 
Madagascar,  the  Maldives,  and  Cochin-China,  he 
landed  at  Sumatra,  where  he  was  at  first  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  but  was  afterwards  thrown  into 
prison.  The  ships,  which  were  already  laden,  re- 
turned liome,  and  itwas  believed  that  Houtmann  was 
dead.  But  on  the  31st  of  December,  1600,  he  came 
with  three  sailors  on  board  a  Dutch  ship  lying  off 
Acheen,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  escape, 
as  he  hoped  to  receive  his  freedom  and  to  conclude 
with  the  king  a  treaty  which  would  be  advantageous 
to  his  countrymen.  'Ilie  king  was  really  favourably 
disposed  towards  him,  but  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  sent  Houtmann  into  the  interior 
of  the  cotmtry,  where  he  afterwards  died.  Many  in- 
teresting accounts  appeared  of  these  first  voyages  of 
the  Dutch,  but  they  published  nothing  officially  con- 
cerning their  later  voyages. 

HOUWALD,  CHRISTOPHER  ERNST  YON, 
bom  November  1778,  in  the  Lower  Lusace.  He 
studied  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
the  public  service,  and  became  eventually  syndic  ot 
the  margraviate  of  Lower  Lusace.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  many  novels,  tales,  and  poems,  which  are  mucli 
esteemed  as  books  for  children.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  dramas  which  are  still  performed. 

HOVEDEN,  ROGER  DE,  an  Enghsh  historian, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  He  was 
born  at  York,  and,  entering  the  church,  was  for  some 
time  professor  of  tlieology  at  Oxford.  He  was  also 
a  lawyer,  and  he  is  said  to  ha^-e  served  the  king  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain  and  in  other  confidential 
offices.  After  the  death  of  Henry  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  compilation  of  English  history,  and  wrote 
Annals  in  Latin,  commencing  at  731,  the  period  at 
which  Bede  finished,  and  bringing  down  aflfairs  to 
the  third  year  of  John,  1201.  His  style  is  defective, 
but  he  is  laighly  esteemed  for  his  diligence  and  fide- 
lity, and,  according  to  Leland,  surpasses  all  the  writers 
of  his  class  who  preceded  hitn.  Yossius  asserts  thai 
he  was  author  of  a  history  of  the  Northumbrian  kings, 
and  of  a  life  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  Such  was  his 
authority,  that  Edward  I.  caused  a  diligent  search  to 
be  made  in  all  the  libraries  for  copies  of  Hoveden's 
Annals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  homage  due  from 
the  crown  of  Scotland. 

HO\Y,  AYI LLI  AM,  an  early  English  botanist,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  16 19-  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Merchant  Tailors'  school.  \Yith  many  scho- 
lars of  that  time  he  entered  the  royal  army,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  a  troop  of  horse. 
Upon  the  dechne  of  the  king's  affairs  he  prosecuted 
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his  studies  in  physic,  and  began  to  practise.  He  died 
in  September  1636,  leaving  behind  him,  as  Wood 
says,  "  a  choice  library  of  books  of  his  faculty,  and 
the  character  of  a  noted  herbalist."  He  published 
"  Phytologia  Britannica,  Natales  exhibens  Indigena- 
rum  Stirpium  sponte  emergentium." 

HO  WARD,  JOHN.— This  eminent  philanthropist, 
who  has  justly  been  characterized  as  the  "  noblest  of 
all  the  Howards,"  was  bornat  Lower  Clapton  in  1727, 
and  was  educated  among  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
to  which  body  his  family  belonged,  and  to  which  he 
adhered  through  hfe.  His  instructors,  however,  con- 
lined  their  attention  to  moral  and  religious  tuition,  as 
his  literary  attainments  were  very  slight— a  circum- 
stance from  which  he  afterwards  found  great  incon- 
venience. On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  wholesale  grocer  in  the  metropolis, 
but  on  the  approach  of  his  majority  he  purchased  the 
remaining  term  of  his  indentures,  and  indulged  his 
taste  by  making  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy.  In  1756 
Mr.  Howard  commenced  a  voyage  to  Lisbon,  to  view 
the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake  which  had  de- 
stroyed that  city.  This  was  during  a  war  with  France, 
and  the  vessel  m  which  he  embarked  being  captured, 
he  was  consigned  to  a  French  prison.  The  hardships 
he  suffered  and  witnessed  previously  to  his  release 
first  roused  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  future 
very  important  researches.  AVhen  he  reached  Eng- 
land he  was  induced  to  lay  before  the  commissioners 
of  the  sick  and  hurt  office  the  information  he  had 
gained,  and  his  communication  was  well  received.  In 
1758  he  married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Leeds,  Esq., 
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England,  solelyemployed,  in  all  these  places,  in  col- 
lecting every  particular  relative  to  the  management  of 
prisons.  The  fruit  of  these  elaborate  researches  was 
given  to  the  public  in  1777,  in  a  quarto  volume,  en- 
titled "The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  some  Foreign  Prisons."  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  enriched  with  a  num- 
ber of  illustrative  plates.  This  expensive  publication 
was  in  a  manner  presented  by  him  to  his  country*; 
for,  besides  a  very  liberal  donation  of  copies  to  indi- 
viduals, he  insisted  upon  fixing  so  low  a  price  upon 
those  for  sale  that  the  purchaser  received  gratuitously 
at  least  the  whole  value  of  the  plates  ;  and  this  prac- 
tice he  follo\^ed  in  all  his  publications .  As  soon  as 
it  appeared,  the  world  was  astonished  at  the  mass  of 
valuable  materials  accumulated  by  a  private  unaided 
individual,  through  a  course  of  prodigious  labour, 
and  at  the  constant  hazard  of  life,  in  consequence  of 
the  infectious  diseases  prevalent  in  the  scenes  of  his 
inquiries.  The  cool  good  sense  and  moderation  of 
his  narrative,  contrasted  with  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
which  must  have  impelled  him  to  his  undertaking', 
were  not  less  admired;  and  he  was  immediately  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
age,  and  the  leader  in  all  plans  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  that  wretched  part  of  the  community  for 
whom  he  interested  himself.  He  had  no  object  more 
at  heart  than  the  correction  of  their  vices,  which  he 
thought  might  be  effected  by  gentle  but  strict  dis- 
cipline, accompanied  with  that  degree  of  personal 
comfort   which   was  compatible  with  confinement; 


of  Croxton  in   Cambridgeshire,   and  settled  on  his  |  and  to  this  end  the  greater  part  of  his  observations 


estate  atCardington  in  Bedfordshire,  whence  he  sub- 
sequently removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyming- 
ton,  in  the  New  Forest.  After  a  residence  there  of 
about  fouryearshe  returned  toCardington,  where  he 
indulged  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  disposition 
in  building  cottages  for  the  peasantry,  establishing 
schools  for  gratuitous  instruction,  and  other  plans 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  the  lower 
orders.  Horticulture  at  this  time  was  his  principal 
amusement,  and  he  also  made  some  experimental  re- 
searches in  natural  philosophy,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
l)er.  In  1765  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife, 
who  died  after  giving  birth  to  a  son.  His  usual  pur- 
suits, and  the  early  education  of  this  child,  engaged 
his  attention  till  1773,  when  he  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  for  the  county  of  Bedford.  In  applying  to  the 
necessary  duties  of  this  station  the  subject  of  prison 
discipline  came  under  his  notice ;  and  finding  that 
many  abuses  existed  in  the  management  of  gaols,  he 
resolved  to  devote  his  time  to  the  investigation  of  the 
means  of  correcting  them.  With  this  view  he  visited 
personally  most  of  the  English  county  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction,  and  in  March  177-i  he  laid  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Howard  now  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  phi- 


were  directed.  The  House  of  Commons,  having 
laudably  seconded  his  zeal  by  bringing  in  a  hill 
for  the  establishment  of  houses  of  correction  ac- 
cording to  his  ideas,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
new  exertions  in  order  to  give  all  possible  perfection 
to  this  design.  He  therefore,  in  177S,  repeated  his 
visit  to  the  continent,  in  which  he  included  Italy  as 
well  as  the  nearer  countries.  After  his  return  in 
1779  he  made  another  complete  survey  of  the  prisons 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  these  tours  he  comprehended  another 
object  of  importance  and  humanity,  that  of  hospitals. 
He  every  where  observed,  and  carefully  noted  down, 
their  structure  and  regulations,  and  j)rocured  plans 
and  draughts  \\here  he  thought  they  might  suggest 
something  useful  for  imitation.  These  researches  fur- 
nished him  with  a  large  and  interesting  Appendix 
to  his  former  work,  printed  in  1780.  At  the  same 
time,  he  published  an  edition  in  large  octavo  of  his 
"  State  of  the  Prisons,"  containing  the  additional 
matter  of  his  Appendix. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Howard  accepted  the  office  of 
one  of  the  three  supen'isors  appointed  by  the  act  for 
establishing  penitentiary  houses.  He  made  it  an  in- 
dispensable condition  oi  his  acceptance  that  his  friend 
Dr.  Fothergill  should  be  one  of  his  associates,  and 
he  resolved  to  take  no  salary  for  his  labours.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  a  difference  in  opinion. 


lanthropical  exertion,  inwhich  he  discerned  that  much 

good  was  to  be  done;  and  with  that  steady  ardour  of  with  the  other  supervisor,  concerning  the  situation 
temper  which  always  led  him  to  carry  to  the  utmost  i  of  the  first  of  these  buildings,  caused  him,  in  January 
perfection  every  scheme  which  he  adopted,  he  re-  1781,  to  resign  his  office,  but  it  was  only  to  resume 
solved  to  devote  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  improve-  his  far  greater  exertions  in  the  same  cause.  In  the 
raent  of  this  important  part  of  civil  polity.  He  ac-  |  course  of  that  year  he  pursued  his  usual  inquiries  in 
cordingly,  in  1773  and  1776,  made  two  tours  on  the  i  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  cora- 
contment',  and  during  their  intervals  travelled  into  ;  prising  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Poland ;  and 
<;rr.ti'..nr1  and  Irelandfand  revisited  all  the  counties  of  j  he  emi^loyed  the  next  year  in  surveying  thf  prisons  of 
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England,  and  revisiting  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Protestant  charter-schools  in  the  latter  kingdom  were 
a  new  object  of  attention,  and  he  freely  exposed  the 
abuses  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  year 
1783  completed  his  survey  of  all  the  civihzed  parts 
of  Europe,  with  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Mate- 
rials had  now  accumulated  uj)on  his  hands  sufficient 
for  another  "Appendix,"  which  he  printed  in  1784, 
together  with  a  new  edition  of  his  first  work,  com- 
prismg  all  the  additional  matter. 

Though  Mr.  Howard  had  now  almost  exhausted 
the  objects  which  first  engaged  his  researches,  yet  the 
habits  he  had  acquired  would  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
sign himself  to  repose  while  anything  remained  in 
which  he  thought  his  further  labours  might  serve  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  progress  of  contagion 
in  prisons  and  hospitals  had  led  him  to  consider  of  all 
the  means  used  for  checking  it,  and  he  expected  to 
find  these  practised  in  their  fullest  extent  in  the  pre- 
vention of  that  most  fatal  contagious  disease,  the 
plague.  He  also  knew  that  the  regulations  for  qua- 
rantine in  this  country  were  frivolous  and  usually 
evaded.  He  therefore  thought  an  examination  of  all 
the  jirincipal  lazarettos  in  Europe  would  produce 
much  valuable  information ;  and  as  personal  hazard 
never,  in  his  estimation,  stood  in  competition  with  a 
matter  of  duty,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  expose  himself 
to  all  the  dangers  which  might  attend  on  so  near  an 
api)roach  to  the  most  dreadful  pestilence. 

Mr.  Howard  set  out  on  this  new  expedition  to- 
wards the  end  of  1785,  unaccompanied  by  a  servant, 
since  he  did  not  think  it  justifiable  to   expose   to 
similar  dangers  any  one  not  actuated  by  the  same 
motives.     He  took  his  way  by  the  south  of  France, 
through  Italy,  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and  Con- 
stantinople.    From  the  latter  capital  he  returned  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  knew  the  plague  then  to  prevail, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Venice  with  a  foul  bill  of 
health  that  he  might  be  subjected  to  all  the  rigour 
of  a  quarantine  in  the  lazaretto,  and  by  consequence 
become  acquainted  with  its  rules.     How  the  noisy 
deeds  of  military  heroes  shrink  into  nothing  com- 
pared with  such   cool  and  deliberate   daring !     On 
his  return  by  Vienna,  the  emperor  Joseph  expressed 
a  desire  of  seeing  him,   for  Mr.  Howard  was  now  a 
known  and  respected  character  throughout  Europe. 
The  interview  passed  as  between  an  enlightened  so- 
vereign, desirous  of  information,  and  a  plain  inde- 
pendent gentleman,  above  the  awe  of  rank  or  the 
vanity  of  being  noticed.    During  his  absence  on  this 
journey,  the  admirationof  his  countrymen  suggested 
a  design  of  doing  him  honour,  which  proved  highly 
oppressive  to  his  feelings.     A  subscription  was  en- 
tered into  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  statue,  and 
it  was  soon  filled  with  names  of  the  first  distinction. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  scheme,  he  ex- 
pressed such  a  decided  aversion  to  what  he  termed 
being  "  dragged  out  in  public,"  that  it  was  reluc- 
tantly abandoned.  He  returned  in  1787,  and,  after  a 
short  rest  went  to  Ireland,  and  came  back  by  Scot- 
land.    He  revisited  Ireland  in  1788,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  com])leting  a  survey  of  its  charter-schools, 
to  which  he  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  kingdom.     All  the  county  gaols,  most 
of  the  bridewells,  the  infirmaries,  and  hospitals,  and 
the  prison-hulks  of  England,  were  again  examined  by 
him  during  the  course  of  these  two  years.    The  year 
1789  was  chiefly  devoted  by  him  to  the  methodising 
and  printing  the  copious  and  important  matter  which 
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had  accrued  from  liis  researches  since  his  last  pub- 
lication. It  appeared  in  that  year  in  a  quarto  volume, 
entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  in 
Europe,  with  various  papers  relative  to  the  plague ; 
together  with  further  observations  on  some  foreign 
prisons  and  hospitals  ;  with  additional  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
It  was  accompanied  with  many  plates,  illustrative  and 
ornamental,  which,  as  before,  were  given  to  the  read- 
ers. This  work  opened  several  new  sources  of  in- 
formation to  the  author's  countrymen,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  avidity. 

Mr.  Howard  quitted  England  in  the  summer  of 
1789,  and  proceeded  through  Germany  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow.  He  found  every  where  the  pri- 
sons and  hospitals  thrown  open  to  him  as  to  the 
general  censor  of  that  part  of  the  police,  whose  au- 
thority was  recognised  in  every  civilized  country.  Such 
is  the  force  of  pure  and  exalted  virtue  !  He  next  pro- 
ceeded tp  the  new  Russian  settlements  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  took  his  station  at  the  town  of  Cherson.  At 
this  place  a  fever  of  a  malignant  kind  prevailed, 
among  whose  victims  was  a  yowng  lady  whom  he  had 
been  requested  to  visit ;  for  he  had  been  so  conver- 
sant with  infectious  diseases  that  he  was  thought  (and 
thought  himself)  to  possess  medical  skill  in  those 
cases.  From  her  he  probably  received  a  contagion 
which  carried  him  off  on  January  20,  1790,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cherson,  and  all  honours  were  paid  to  his 
memory  by  Prince  Potemkin  and  other  men  in  office. 


The  house  in  which  Mr.  Howrrd  was  born,  a  sketch 
of  which  is  given  in  the  above  woodcut,  was  sittiated 
nearly  opposite  to  Hackney  school.  It  was  the  coun- 
try residence  of  his  father,  who  left  it  to  his  son,  who 
sold  it  in  1785  to  a  London  merchant.  This  house, 
which  was  so  interesting  from  its  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Mr.  Howard,  was  taken  down  a  few 
years  back. 

The  character  of  this  great  philanthropist  was  per- 
haps never  better  described  than  in  a  speech  made  at 
Bristol  by  Mr.  Burke  previous  to  the  election  of  1 780. 
He  says,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  Howard,  "  I  cannot 
name  this  gentleman  without  remarking  that  his  la- 
bours and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  mankind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe — 
not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the 
stateliness  of  temples, — not  to  m'ake  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form 
a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art, — not  to  collect 
medals  or  collate  manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  dungeons, — to  plunge  into  the  infection  of 
hospitals, — to  survey  themansionsof  sorrow  and  pain. 
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— to  lake  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depres- 
sion, and  contempt, — to  remember  the  forgotten,  to 
attend  to  the  neglected, — to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to 
compass  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all 
countries.  His  ])lan  is  original,  and  it  is  as  full  of 
genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery— a  circumnavigation  of  charity  :  already  the 
benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt,  more  or  less,  in  e^'ery 
country.  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward  by 
seeing  all  its  effects  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He 
will  receive,  not  by  retail,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of 
those  who  visit  the  prisoner  ;  and  he  has  so  fore- 
stalled and  monopolized  this  branch  of  charity  that 
there  will  be,  I  trust,  little  room  to  merit  by  such 
acts  of  benevolence  hereafter." 

The  testimony  of  public  respect  which  he  refused 
when  living  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  his  me- 
mory, and  a  monumental  statue  was  erected  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  almost  immediately  after  his  decease. 


HOWARD,  SIR  ROBERT,  an  eminent  English 
writer,  who  was  born  in  January  1G26,  and  educated 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  During  the  civil 
war  he  suffered  with  his  family,  who  adhered  to 
Charles  I.,  but  at  the  Restoration  was  made  a  knight, 
and  chosen  as  a  member  of  parliament  for  Stock- 
bridge  in  1661.  In  1669  he  was  chosen  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  Castle  Rising  in  Norfolk,  and  re- 
elected for  the  same  place  in  1688.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  Revolution,  and  became  so  passion- 
ate an  abhorrer  of  the  nonjurors  that  he  disclaimed 
all  manner  of  conversation  and  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  that  description.  His  obstinacy  and  pride 
procured  him  many  enemies,  and  among  them  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ;  who  intended  to  have  exposed 
him  under  the  name  of  Bilboa  in  the  "  Rehearsal," 
but  afterwards  altered  his  resolution.  He  was  so  ex- 
tremely positive  and  so  sure  of  being  in  the  right 


upon  every  subject,  that  Shadwell  the  poet,  though 
a  man  of  the  same  principles,  could  not  help  ridiculing 
him  in  his  comedy  of  the  "  Sullen  Lovers,"  under  the 
character  of  Sir  Positive  At-all.  In  the  same  play 
there  is  a  lady  Vaine,  a  courtezan,  which  the  wits 
then  understood  to  be  the  mistress  of  Sir  Robert 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
died  in  1698.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number 
of  good  works,  among  which  we  may  enumerate  his 
"  History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  II., 
with  reflections  and  characters  of  their  chief  minis- 
ters and  favourites  ;  also  a  comparison  of  these  princes 
with  Edward  I.  and  III.,"  "The  History  of  Religion," 
"  The  Fourth  Book  of  Virgil,  translated,"  and  "  Sta- 
tius's  Achilleid  translated." 

HOWARD,  HENRY,  earl  of  Surry.  This  noble- 
man, who  was  eminent  both  as  a  poet  and  soldier,  was 
born  probably  about  the  year  1520,  and  educated  in 
Windsor  Castle  with  young  Fitzroy  earl  of  Richmond, 
natural  son  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Wood  says,  from 
tradition,  that  he  was  some  time  a  student  at  Cardinal 
College,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he  became  enamoured 
of  the  fair  Geraldine,  whom  his  sonnets  have  im- 
mortalized. In  1532  Howard,  with  his  companion 
Richmond,  was  at  Paris,  where  they  continued  some 
time.  The  latter  died  in  1536,  after  which  Henry 
Howard  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  at  Florence,  like 
a  true  enamorato,  published  a  challenge  against  all 
comers,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Saracens,  Turks, 
or  Cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his  fair 
Geraldine,  and  was  victorious  in  the  tournament 
instituted  by  the  grand  duke  on  the  occasion.  The 
duke,  we  are  told,  was  so  pleased  with  his  gallant  ex- 
ploits that  he  wished  to  have  retained  him  at  his 
court,  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  superlative  beauty  of  the  fair 
Geraldine  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This 
romantic  resolution  was  however  frustrated  by  the 
command  of  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.,  to  return  to 
England. 

In  1540  he  signalized  himself  in  a  tournament  at 
Westminster,  against  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542  he  marched  under 
the  command  of  his  father  against  the  Scots,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  confined  in  Windsor  Castle  for 
eating  flesh  in  Lent  contrary  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tion. In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in 
France,  he  was  apjiointed  field-marshal  of  the  English 
army,  and  after  the  taking  of  that  town  in  1546 
made  captain-general  of  the  king's  forces  in  France. 
He  was  at  this  time  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the 
same  year,  attempting  to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was 
defeated  !)y  the  French,  and  soon  after  superseded  in 
his  command  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surry,  after  his  return  to  England,  conscious  of 
his  former  services  and  irritable  under  his  disgrace, 
passed  some  unwise  reflections  on  the  king  and 
council.  This  was  his  first  step  towai'ds  destruction. 
He  had  married  Frances  the  daughter  of  John  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  after  her  death  is  said  to  have  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  princess  Mary.  For  this  the 
Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Norfolk  family,  and  now  in 
favour  with  the  king,  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown  ;  adding  that  he  already  presumed  to  quarter 
part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his  own  :  but,  whatever 
might  be  the  pretence,  the  ca\ise  of  his  ruin  was  the 
jealousy  and  power  of  his  enemies.  In  short,  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  Howards  being  determined,  Surry 
and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  committed 
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to  the  Tower  in  Deceinl)er  1546,  and  on  the  l.'Uh 
of  January  following  Surry  was  tried  at  Guildhall 
by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
the  ]  9th  day  of  the  same  month,  nine  days  before 
the  death  of  the  kin^ ;  who  thus,  that  the  measure 
of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finished  his  life  with  the 
murder  of  his  best  subject. 

AVith  respect  to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  Walpole,  who  commences  his  anecdotes  of  Surry 
with  these  words  : — "  We  now  emerge  from  the  twi- 
light of  learning  to  an  almost  classic  author,  that 
ornament  of  a  boisterous,  yet  not  unpolished  court, 
the  carl  of  Surry,  celebrated  by  Urayton,  Dryden, 
Fenton,  Pope,  illustrated  by  his  own  muse,  and  la- 
mented for  his  unhajipy  death :  a  man  (as  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  says)  no  less  valiant  than  learned,  and  of 
excellent  hopes."  Leland  calls  him  the  conscript 
enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder  in  his 
learning  and  other  excellent  qualities;  and  the  author 
of  "  The  Art  of  English  Poetry"  says  that  the  earl 
of  Surry  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  may  be  justly  called 
the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  style. 

HOWARD,  CHARLES,  an  able  statesman  and 
experienced  seaman,  who  was  the  son  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536. 
He  served  under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  England  till  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  January  1573  he  succeeded  his' father  in  his  title 
and  estate,  after  which  he  successively  became  cham- 
berlain of  the  household  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  and 
in  1585  was  made  lord  high  admiral,  at  the  time 
■when  the  Spaniards  were  sending  their  Armada  to 
conquer  this  kingdom.  When  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  ap]n'oach  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  saw 
the  great  consequence  it  was  to  get  out  the  few  ships 
that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not  only  gave  orders 
in  every  thing  himself,  but  worked  with  his  own 
hands,  and  the  first  night  left  the  port  with  several 
ships.  The  next  morning,  though  he  had  only  thirty 
sail,  and  those  the  smallest  of  the  fleet,  he  attacked 
the  Spanish  navy  ;  but  first  despatched  his  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen  to  desire  her 
to  make  the  proper  disposition  of  her  land  forces  for 
the  security  of  the  coast,  and  to  hasten  as  many  ships 
as  possible  to  his  assistance.  His  valour  was  dis- 
played in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a  superior  enemy. 
The  queen  expressed  her  sense  of  his  merit  in  the 
most  honourable  terms,  and  granted  him  a  pension 
for  life.  In  1596  he  commanded  in  chief  at  sea,  as 
Essex  did  by  land,  the  forces  sent  against  Spain, 
when  his  prudence  and  moderation  were  among  the 
])rincipal  causes  of  the  success  the  English  met  with 
in  that  great  and  glorious  enterprise  ;  so  that  upon 
his  return  next  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  earl  of  Nottingham.  The  next  eminent  service  in 
which  his  lordship  was  engaged  was  in  1599,  when 
the  Spaniards  seemed  to  meditate  a  new  invasion. 
Her  majesty  drew  together  a  powerful  fleet  and  army, 
and  gave  the  earl  the  sole  and  supreme  command  of 
Ijoth  the  fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant general  of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in 
after-times.  When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted 
him  for  action,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  spent  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life  in  ease  and  retirement,'till 
the  time  of  his  decease,  which  happened  in  1624,  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

HOWARD,  THOMAS,  duke  of  Norfolk,  an 
eminent  statesman  and  warrior,  who  lived  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  about  1473,  and 
was  grandson  of  the  first  duke  of  the  Howard  family, 
who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  fighting 
for  Richard  HI.  His  father,  who  was  also  in  arms 
on  that  occasion,  was  restored  by  Henry  VII.  to  his 
title  and  estates,  which  he  had  forfeited.  The  son 
was  made  a  knight'of  the  Garter  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VIII.,  and  he  obtained  early  distinc- 
tion by  his  talents  both  as  a  naval  and  military  com- 
mander. In  1513  he  became  high-admiral  of  England, 
and  the  same  year  he  commanded  with  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  which  James  IV.,  king  of 
Scotland,  was  defeated  and  slain.  For  their  services 
on  this  occasion  the  father  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  son  earl  of  Surry  ;  the  latter  was  sent  to  Ire- 
land as  lord-lieutenant  in  1521,  where  he  suppressed 
a  dangerous  insurrection  under  O'Neal.  His  father 
dying  in  1524  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  and  he 
afterwards  became  a  leading  member  of  the  king's 
council,  and  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  party,  though  he  acted  with  so  much 
prudence  as  to  retain  the  favour  of  his  capricious 
sovereign  till  near  the  close  of  his  long  reign.  In 
1536  he  was  employed  against  the  Catholic  insurgents 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  1542  against  the 
Scots.  In  1544  he  went  to  France  with  the  king  in 
a  hostile  expedition  and  commanded  at  the  seige  of 
Montreuil.  All  his  services,  however,  could  not 
secure  him  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  Henry, 
who  on  slight  grounds  had  condemned  him  to  sufler 
the  death  of  a  traitor  on  the  29th  of  January,  1547. 
The  king's  death  the  preceding  night  procured  him 
a  respite  ;  but  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  He  was 
released  and  reinstated  in  his  rank  and  property  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  he  sat  as  high- 
steward  on  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
He  died  in  August  1554. 

HOWE,  RICHARD,  EARL  OF.— This  distin- 
guished naval  commander,  whose  victories  have  spread 
a  splendid  halo  over  our  modern  naval  aflfairs,  was 
born  in  1725.  He  was  educated  at  Eton.  His  strong 
predilection  for  the  sea  induced  his  father  to  place 
him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  quality  of  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Severn,  in  which  ship  he  sailed 
with  Anson  for  the  Pacific,  and  continued  going 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  the  service  imder 
that  admiral  till  1745,  when,  though  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Baltimore 
sloop  of  war.  In  this  vessel  he  behaved  with  suclx 
gallantry  in  an  action  with  two  French  ships  laden 
with  supplies  for  the  service  of  the  pretender,  whom 
he  beat  off  with  considerable  loss,  that  his  immediate 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  was  the  conse- 
quence. In  1758  and  the  following  year,  while  in 
the  Magnanime,  under  Admiral  Sir  E.  Hawke,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  against  the 
Isle  of  Aix,  St.  Maloes,  Cherbourg,  &c.  He  was 
afterwards  present  at  the  unfortunate  affair  of  St. 
Cas,  where  he  exposed  his  own  person  with  great 
coolness,  and  by  his  courage  and  conduct  succeeded 
in  bringing  oflf'  many  of  the  wounded,  who  must 
otherwise  have  perished.  The  same  year  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  fight  with  Conflans,  and  did 
much  towards  the  victory  of  the  :day.  His  elder 
brother  having  been  killed  in  America,  in  1758  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  title  and  estates,  but  continued 
to  follow  his  profession.  In  1760  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  marines,  and  three  years  after- 
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wards  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the  board  of  admiralty, 
which  situation  he  resigned  in  1765,  when  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  1770  he  sailed  as 
commander-in-chief  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  from  which  step  he 
proceeded  in  due  gradation  to  those  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 

In  1782  Lord  Howe  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
viscount  of  Great  Britain,  having  been  previously 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  He 
was  then  appointed  to  command  the  fleet  fitted  out 
for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  he  fulfilled  the  import- 
ant objects  of  this  expedition.  That  fortress  was 
effectually  relieved,  the  hostile  fleet  bafliled,  and  dared 
in  vain  to  battle,  and  different  squadrons  detached 
to  their  important  destinations,  while  the  ardent 
hopes  of  his  country's  foes  were  disappointed.  Peace 
was  concluded  shortly  after  Lord  Howe's  return  from 
performing  this  important  service,  and  in  January 
1783  he  was  nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
That  office,  in  the  succeeding  April,  he  resigned  to 
Lord  Keppel,  but  was  re-appointed  on  the  30th  of 
December  in  the  same  year.  On  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787>  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  white,  and  in  July  1788  he  finally  quitted  his 
station  at  the  admiralty.  In  the  following  August  he 
was  created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  Lord  Howe's  life  was  re- 
served almost  to  its  close.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolutionary  war  in  1793,  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  western  squadron.  Three  powerful  ar- 
maments were  prepared  for  the  campaign  of  1794; 
one  under  Lord  Hood  commanded  the  Mediterranean, 
reduced  the  islandof  Corsica,  and  protected  the  coasts 
of  Spain  and  Italy  ;  a  second  under  Sir  John  Jervis, 
afterwards  Lord  St.  Vincent,  with  a  military  force 
headed  by  Sir  Charles  Grey,  reduced  Martinico,  Gua- 
daloupe,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Domingo ;  but  the  most 
illustrious  monument  of  British  naval  glory  was  raised 
by  Earl  Howe.  During  the  preceding  part  of  the 
war,  France,  conscious  of  her  maritime  inferiority, 
had  confined  her  exertions  to  cruizers  and  small 
squadrons  for  harassing  our  trade  ;  but  in  the  month 
of  May  the  French  were  induced  to  depart  from  this 
system,  and  being  very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a 
convoy  daily  expected  from  America,  with  an  im- 
mense supply  of  corn  and  flour,  naval  stores,  &c., 
the  Brest  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  ventured  to  sea  under  the  command  of  Rear-ad- 
miral Villaret.  Lord  Howe,  expecting  the  same  con- 
voy, went  to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
on  the  28th  of  May  descried  the  enemy  to  windward. 
After  various  previous  manoeuvres  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  thick  fog,  the  admiral  found  an  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  French  to  battle  on  J  une  1  st. 

The  action  partially  commenced  two  days  before, 
but  on  the  morning  of  this  eventful  day  Lord  Howe 
gave  orders  for  steering  the  Royal  Charlotte  alongside 
the  French  admiral,  which  was  effected  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  and  while  some  of  the  English  com- 
manders penetrated  the  line  of  battle  and  engaged  to 
leeward,  others  occupied  such  stations  as  allowed 
them  to  combat  with  their  antagonists  to  windward. 
So  close  and  severe  was  the  contest,  that  the  fate  of 
the  day  depended  but  Uttle  either  on  the  exertion  of 
nautical  knowledge,  or  the  exhibition  of  that  scientific 
skill  which  subjects  the  management  of  artillery  to 
the  rules  of  tactics ;  all  was  hard  fighting.  Such 
was  the  t; ' ''-    --  "  —  j-------.  *u^  „a.,.,„. 
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tage  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  in  about  fifty 
minutes  after  the  action  had  commenced  in  the 
centre.  Admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse  determined  to  re- 
linquish the  contest,  for  he  now  perceived  several  of 
his  ships  dismasted,  and  one  of  seventy-four  guns 
about  to  sink.  He  at  the  same  time  discovered  that 
six  were  captured.  Great  slaughter  had  also  taken 
place  on  board  his  own  ship.  His  captain  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  crew  had  been  killed,  while  the  national 
commissioner,  with  most  of  his  officers,  was  wounded. 
He  accordingly  crowded  all  the  canvass  he  could  set, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  most  of  the  ships 
in  the  van  that  were  not  completely  crippled ;  two 
or  three  of  these,  although  dismantled,  managed  to 
get  away  soon  after  under  temporary  sail,  for  the 
enemy  had,  as  usual,  chiefly  aimed  at  the  rigging, 
and  the  victors  were  by  this  time  disabled  from  pur- 
suing the  vanquished  ;  the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  par- 
ticular, was  nearly  unmanageable,  having  lost  her 
fore-topmast  in  action ;  this  was  soon  after  followed 
by  the  main-topmast,  which  fell  over  the  side;  while 
the  Brunswick,  with  the  loss  of  her  mizen-mast,  and 
the  Queen,  also  disabled,  drifted  to  leeward,  and 
were  exposed  to  considerable  danger  from  the  re- 
treating fleet.  Two  eighty  and  five  seventy-four  gun 
ships,  however,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the 
British.  The  victorious  ships  arrived  safe  in  har- 
bour with  their  prizes,  and  the  crews,  officers,  and 
admiral,  were  received  with  every  testimony  of  na- 
tional gratitude.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
their  majesties,  with  three  of  the  princesses,  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  the  next  morning  in 
barges  to  visit  Lord  Howe's  ship,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, at  Spithead.  His  majesty  held  a  naval  levee 
on  board,  and  presented  the  victorious  admiral  with 
a  sword  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  gold  chain 
with  the  naval  medal  suspended  from  it.  The  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  freedom  ot  the  city 
of  London,  and  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  na- 
tion, followed  the  acknowledgments  of  the  sovereign. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  marines  on  the  death  of  Admiral 
Forbes,  and  finally  resigned  the  command  of  the 
western  squadron  in  April  1797.    On  the  2nd  of  June 


in  the  same  year  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Garter.     The  last  public  act  of  a  life  employed 
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erted  to  compose  its  internal  dissensions.  It  was  the 
lot  of  Earl  Howe  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of 
the  fleet,  which  he  had  conducted  to  glory  on  the 
sea,  to  loyalty  in  the  harbour.  His  experience  sug- 
gested the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  government  on 
the  alarming  mutinies  which  in  1797  distressed  and 
terrified  the  nation;  while  his  personal  exertions 
powerfully  promoted  the  disj)ersion  of  that  spirit 
which  had  for  a  time  changed  the  very  nature  of 
British  seamen,  and  greatly  helped  to  recal  them  to 
their  former  career  of  duty  and  obedience.  This  gal- 
lant officer,  who  gained  the  first  of  the  four  great 
naval  victories  which  have  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  British  navy  beyond  all  precedent  and  all  com- 
parison, died  at  his  house  in  Grafton  Street,  London, 
ofthe  gout  in  his  stomach,  August  5,  1799-  A  splen- 
did monument  has  since  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Earl  Howe  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which  is  de- 
lineated in  the  previous  column. 

HOWE,  JOSIAH,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
was  a  native  of  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire.  He 
received  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  fel- 
lowship at  Trinity  College  in  that  university  in  1637. 
Seven  years  afterwards  he  delivered  a  sermon  there 
before  Charles  I.  The  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  proved 
as  fatal  to  his  pecuniary  resources  as  to  those  of  many 
of  his  brethren,  and  he  was  ejected  by  the  parliament- 
arian sequestrators  from  his  fellowship  ;  but,  surviv- 
ing the  restoration  of  monarchy,  once  more  became 
possessed  of  his  preferment,  and  died  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  in  1701.  Several  short  poems  of  his  are 
extant,  especially  those  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher. 

HOWE,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  nonconformist 
divine,  born  in  1640.  He  became  minister  of  Great 
Torrington  in  Devonshire,  and  was  appointed  house- 
hold chaplain  to  Cromwell,  but  seems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticism  then  in  fashion,  as  he  ofiended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  against  the  notion  of 
particular  faith,  which  the  ministers  of  his  court  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard,  and  when  Richard  was  deposed 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  act  of  uniformity  took  place.  He  afterwards 
settled  at  Utrecht  until  the  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience  was  published  by  King  James  II.,  under 
shelter  of  which  he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
died  in  1705. 

HOWEL,  JAMES,  an  author  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, who  was  born  in  Carmarthenshire  in  1596,  and 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  After  having 
spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to 
England  and  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire.  Three  years  after  this  he  went  to  Den- 
mark as  secretary  to  the  English  ambassador.  In 
1640  he  obtained  the  post  of  clerk  of  the  council, 
but  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
prevented  him  long  retaining  this  appointment,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  where 
he  remained  till  after  the  death  of  the  king.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  appointed  royal  his- 
toriographer to  the  king,  being  the  first  who  ever  held 
that  oflBce  in  this  country.  His  principal  works  are 
his  "  Londinopolis,  or  Perlustration  of  the  City  of 
London,"  and  his  "  Donoda's  Grove." 

HOWEL,  LAWRENCE,  a  nonjuring  divine,  who 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1688.    After  having  been  a  schoolmaster  , 
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a'„  Epping  in  Essex,  he  received  ordination  among 
the  mmjurors.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learn- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  works  which  he  published, 
amongst  which  we  may  particularly  enumerate  "Sy- 
nopsis Canonum  SS.  Apostolorum,"  "Synopsis  Ca- 
nonum  Ecclesiae  Latinae,"  1710,  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Bible,"  with  engravings  by  Stuart,  published 
in  1716.  But  Mr.  Howel  is  chiefly  memorable  on 
account  of  his  having  had  the  imprudence  to  print 
in  1716  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Case  of  Schism 
in  the  Church  of  England."  On  account  of  the 
sentiments  contained  in  this  work  he  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  being  convicted  of  sedition, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  from  his  clerical 
office,  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/.,  and  to  be  twice  whipped. 
The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
king  in  consideration  of  the  clerical  character  of  the 
culprit,  but  the  remainder  of  his  doom  was  rigidly 
executed,  as  he  was  strijjped  of  his  gown  in  open 
court,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  de- 
tained in  Newgate  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
July  19,  1720. 

HUARTE,  JUAN,  the  only  Spanish  philosopher 
who  is  much  distinguished  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  excejit 
that  from  the  title-page  of  his  works  it  appears  that 
he  was  born  at  San  Juan  del  Pie  del  Puerto,  in  Na- 
varre. Some  have  therefore  called  him  a  Frenchman, 
but  as  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  taken  possession 
of  Navarre,  and  driven  out  King  Jean  d'Albert,  Hu- 
arte  may  have  been  the  son  of  Spaniards  who  had 
settled  there.  He  is  known  to  have  been  hving  about 
1580,  and  to  have  been  dead  in  1590.  In  the  preface 
to  his  work  he  says  that  no  one  ought  to  write  be- 
fore the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  every  prudent  man 
will  lay  down  his  pen  when  fifty  years  old.  His  work 
is  entitled  "  Examen  de  Ingenios  para  las  Ciencias," 
&c.,  or  an  examination  of  such  geniuses  as  are  born 
fit  for  acquiring  the  sciences,  "  wherein,  by  marvel- 
lous and  useful  secrets  drawn  from  true  })hilosophy, 
both  natural  and  divine,  are  shown  the  gifts  and  dif- 
ferent abilities  found  in  man,  and  for  what  kind  of 
study  the  genius  of  every  man  is  adapted,  in  such  a 
manner  that  whoever  shall  read  this  book  attentively 
will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  genius  and 
be  able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he 
will  make  the  greatest  improvement."  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  our  own  language  by  Carew 
and  Bellamy,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Tr)'al  of  ^A'its." 
The  work  is  full  of  practical  wisdom,  and  continues 
to  be  in  great  esteem  with  the  Sjianiards  ;  and  Don 
Vicente  de  los  Rios,  the  author  of  the  "  Vida  de  Mi- 
guel de  Cervantes,"  calls  Kuarte  nuesiro  sabio  Filo- 
sofo. 

HUBER,  FRANCIS,  a  naturalist,  who  was  born 
in  1750  at  Geneva.  Having  lost  his  way  in  a  winter 
night,  he  was  so  blinded  with  snow  and  pinched  with 
cold  as  to  be  deprived  irrecoverably  of  his  sight, 
which  was  previously  weak,  notwithstanding  which 
the  lady  whom  he  loved  gave  him  her  hand  ;  and  her 
aid,  with  that  of  a  young  man  named  Burnens,  who 
was  employed  in  his  service  as  reader  and  amanuen- 
sis, enabled  him  to  make  such  great  progress  in  his 
studies.  In  1796  appeared,  in  the  form  of  letters,  his 
"  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Abeilles."  In  his 
"  Memoire  sur  ITnfluence  de  I'Air  et  de  Diverses 
Substances  Gazeuses  dans  la  Germination  de  DiflTe'- 
rentes  Plantes,"  he  relates  the  observations  which  he 
made  in  company  with  Senebier.     Huber  was  also 
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intimately  connected  with  Charles^  Bonstetten.  His 
assistant  Burnens  having  become  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district.  Ruber  instructed  his  own  son  in 
the  natural  sciences.  This  son  afterwards  made  some 
observations  on  ants,  which  have  been  printed  under 
the  title  "  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  et  les  Mceurs  des  Four- 
mis  Indigenes."  Huber  was  also  the  name  of  several 
other  authors  of  celebrity,  among  whom  we  may 
enumerate  Mary  Huber,  a  female  writer  who  was 
born  in  1694  at  Geneva,  and  died  in  1759  at  Lyons. 
She  was  a  deistical  writer,  and  her  principal  work, 
entitled  "  Lettres  sur  la  Religion  de  I'Homme,"  was 
translated  into  English  and  German. — John  James 
Huber,  born  in  166S,  and  died  in  1738,  a  painter, 
whom  Fussil,  in  his  "  History  of  Swiss  Painters," 
calls  the  Swiss  Tintoretto. — Michael  Huber,  who  was 
born  in  1727  in  Bavaria,  and  died  in  1S04,  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  French  language  in  Leipsic,  and  trans- 
lated several  German  works  into  French,  which  did 
much  towards  making  the  two  nations  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  ;  and  Theresa  Huber,  who 
was  horn  in  1764  at  Gottingen.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  philologist  Heyne,  and  married 
Louis  Ferdinand  Huber.  She  is  a  popular  German 
author,  and  wrote  several  novels  during  her  hus- 
band's life,  which  were  published  under  his  name. 
She  also  edited  for  some  time  the  well-known  "  Mor- 
genblatt." 

HUBERT,  SAIXT,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
church,  the  patron  of  huntsmen.     The  legend  ^ys 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Bertrand  duke  of  Guienne, 
at  the  court  of  Pepin  d'Heristal,  and  a  keen  hunter, 
and  that  being  once  engaged  in  the  chase  on  Good 
Friday,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  a  stag  appeared  to 
him  having  a  shining  crucifix  between  its  antlers,  and  I 
he  heard  a  warning  voice.   He  was  converted,  entered  i 
tlie  church,  and  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Bishop 
Lambert,  whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Maestricht  i 
and  Liege.     He  worked  many  miracles,  and  is  said  ! 
to  have  died  in  727  or  730.     His  body  was  placed  in 
the  Benedictine  convent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ardennes, 
which  received  the  name  St.  Hubert's  of  Ardennes. 
It  is  celebrated  for  St.  Hubert's  key,  given  him  by  | 
St.  Peter,  which  is  said  to  cure  the  hydrophobia,  &c- 

HUBNER,  JOHN,  a  German  scholar,  who  ren- 
dered important  services  in  geography.  He  was 
born  in  166S,  and  taught  history  and  geography  at 
the  university  of  Leipsic.  His  "  Short  Questions 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography"  went  through 
thirty  editions  during  his  life,  and  was  translated  into 
several  languages.  He  invented  the  plan  of  colour- 
ing maps  methodically.  He  published  many  works, 
among  others  "  Das  Reale  Staats-,  Zeitungs-  und 
Conversations  Lexicon."  His  son  revised,  continued, 
and  edited  anew  several  of  his  works  ;  for  instance, 
the  "Museum  Geographicum," — an  eniuueration  of 
the  best  maps.     He  died  in  1731- 

HUDDESFORD,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English 
scholar,  who  was  born  early  in  the  eigliteentli  cen- 
tury. He  was  made  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  mu- 
seum, which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1772.  He 
pubHshed  "  Martini  Listeri  Historia,  sive  Synopsis 
Conchyliorum,  et  Taliula?  Anatoraicae,"  edit.  alt. 
Oxon.  1770,  and  the  "  Lives  of  those  Eminent  Anti- 
quaries, Leland,  Hearne,  and  Wood." 

HUDDESFORD,  GEORGE,  a  burlesque  English 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, some  of  whose  works  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
notice,  and  displayed  much  originality  of  manner. 


We  may  enumerate  two  of  which  the  titles  wiU  serve 
as  specimens  of  the  rest : — "  Topsy-Turvy  ;  Anec- 
dotes and  Observations  Illustrative  of  the  Leading 
Characters  of  the  Present  Government  of  France  ;" 
"  Poems,  including  Salmagundi,  Topsy-Turvy,  Bub- 
ble and  Squeak,  and  Crambe  Repetita." 

HUDSON,  HENRY.— I'his  distinguished  Eng- 
lish naval  discoverer  sailed  from  London  in  the  year 
1607  in  a  small  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing a  north-east  passage  to  China  and  Japan,  with  a 
crew  of  only  ten  men  and  a  boy  besides  himself,  and, 
proceeding  beyond  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude, 
returned  to  England  in  September.  In  a  second 
voyage,  the  next  year,  he  landed  at  Nova  Zembla, 
but  could  proceed  no  farther  eastward.  In  l609  he 
undertook  a  third  voyage  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempts  to  find  a  north-east  passage,  he  sailed 
for  Davis's  Straits,  but  struck  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica in  44°  N.  lat.,  and,  holding  a  southerly  course, 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hudson,  which  he 
ascended  about  fifty  leagues  in  a  boat.  His  last  voy- 
age was  undertaken  in  1610.  He  sailed  in  a  bark 
named  the  Discovery,  and  came  wiihin  sight  of  Green- 
land, June  4.  Proceeding  westward  he  reached  in 
latitude  60°  the  strait  bearing  his  name.  Through 
this  he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nova  Britannia,  until  it 
issued  into  the  vast  bay,  which  is  also  called  after 
him.  He  resolved  to  winter  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  it,  and  the  crew  drew  up  the  ship  in  a  small 
creek,  and  endeavoured  to  sustain  the  severity  of  that 
dismal  climate,  in  which  attempt  they  endured  ex- 
treme privations.  Hudson,  however,  fitted  up  his 
shallop  for  further  discoveries,  but  not  being  able  to 
establish  any  communication  with  the  natives,  or  to 
re-victual  his  ship,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  distri- 
buted his  little  remaining  bread  to  his  men  and 
prepared  to  return.  Having  a  dissatisfied  and  muti- 
nous crew,  he  imprudently  uttered  some  threats  of 
setting  some  of  them  on  shore,  which  menaces  in- 
duced a  body  of  them  to  enter  his  cabin  at  night, 
when  they  tied  his  arms  behind  him,  and  put  him  in 
his  own  shallop  at  the  west  end  of  the  straits,  with 
his  son,  John  Hudson,  and  seven  of  the  most  infirm 
of  the  crew.  They  then  turned  them  adrift,  when 
it  is  supposed  that  they  all  perished,  as  they  were 
never  more  heard  of.  A  small  part  of  the  crew,  after 
enduring  incredible  hardships,  arrived  at  Plymouth 
in  September  1611. 

HUDSON,  JOHN.— This  learned  scholar  was 
born  in  1662,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  editor  of  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  whose  works  he  illustrated  with 
his  own  notes,  and  those  of  preceding  critics.  His 
editions  are  esteemed  for  their  correctness  and  ele- 
gance, particularly  Thucydides'  "  Geographife  Veteris 
Scri])tores  Grceci  Minores,"  and  "Joseph!  Opera  ;" 
the  last  was  a  posthumous  publication.  Dr.  Hud- 
son, who,  though  in  holy  orders,  never  held  any 
church  preferment,  died  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1719.  He  enjoyed  high  reputation  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  held  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  several  learned  fo- 
reigners. 

HUDSON,  THOMAS.— This  clever  Enghsh  por- 
trait painter  is  best  known  as  the  predecessor  and 
teacher  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was  born  in 
1701,  and  studied  portrait-painting  under  Richard- 
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son,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don, wliere  he  si)eedily  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  profession.     He  died  in  1779. 

HUDSON,  WILLIAM,  a  clever  English  botanist, 
who  was  born  in  1730.  He  was  educated  for  the  me- 
dical profession,  but  early  in  life  became  a  disciple  of 
Linnieus.  In  17G2  Mr.  Hudson  published  "  Flora 
Anglica."  He  subsequently  engaged  in  a  correspond- 
ence with  Linnaeus,  Haller,  and  other  naturalists, 
and  extended  his  researches  to  insects,  shells,  and  va- 
rious subjects  connected  with  British  zoology.  In 
17GI  he  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.,  and  he  was  for  many 
years  botanical  demonstrator  to  the  apothecaries' 
company.  In  1778  he  published  a  new  and  much 
improved  edition  of  his  "  Flora,"  in  two  volumes.  He 
had  projected  the  publication  of  a  "  Fauna  Britan- 
nica,"  on  the  plan  of  his  other  work,  and  had  col- 
lected materials  for  the  purpose,  but  the  destruction 
of  his  house  by  fire,  in  1783,  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  undertaking.  His  death  took  place  May  23, 
1793. 

HUERTA,  VINCENT  DE  LA,  a  Spanish  poet, 
who  was  born  in  1730.  His  original  writings  are 
but  little  esteemed,  but  his  "  Teatro  Espanol"  forms 
a  fine  collection  of  the  dramatists  of  his  own  coun- 
try.    He  died  in  1786. 

HUET,  PETER  DANIEL,  a  celebrated  critic  and 
classical  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  who  was  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy. 
He  was  born  in  1630,  and  was  educated  in  the  Je- 
suits' college  at  Caen.  After  gaining  a  general  know- 
ledge of  literature  he  M'ent  to  Paris,  where  he  in- 
dulged his  passion  for  study  by  reading  all  the  books 
he  could  procure  and  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time.  In  1652 
he  accompanied  Bochart  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  of  which  journey  he 
wrote  an  amusing  narrative  in  Latin  verse.  In  166I 
he  published  a  treatise  on  translation,  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  dialogue,  entitled  "  De  Interpretatione,"  and 
in  166-1  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  An 
edition  of  Origen's  "  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures" followed  in  1667;  a  tract,  by  him,  on  the 
origin  of  romances,  was  prefixed  to  the  "  Zayde" 
of  Madame  Lafayette.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  in  conjunction 
with  Bossuet.  While  he  filled  this  office  he  wrote 
his  "Defence  of  Christianity,"  published  in  1679, 
which  displays  vast  erudition.  At  this  time  also  he 
undertook,  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
duke  de  Montausier,  governor  to  the  dauphin,  the 
plan  of  publishing  all  the  Latin  classics,  with  the 
ample  illustrations  which  have  made  what  are  called 
the  Delphin  editions  so  well  known  and  generally 
esteemed  throughout  Europe.  The  plan  was  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Huet  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  to  the  extent  of  sixty-two  volumes,  Lucan 
being  the  only  ancient  Roman  author  of  importance 
who  was  omitted,  the  freedom  of  his  political  prin- 
ciples rendering  his  works  objectionable  to  the  French 
despot  Louis  XIV.  Various  Jesuits  and  other  learned 
persons  were  engaged  by  Huet  as  editors  of  the  dif- 
ferent classics  ;  one  alone,  namely,  the  "  Astronomi- 
con"  of  Manlius,  was  edited  by  himself.  After  the 
completion  of  his  tutorship,  having  taken  holy  or- 
ders, he  was  made  abbot  of  Aulnai,  and  subsequent- 
ly nominated  bishop  of  Soissons,  which  see  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Avranches.  But  after  holding 
the  episcopal  office  some  time,  he  became  so  tired  of 


the  troublesome  duties  attached  to  it  that  he  abdi- 
cated the  bishopric,  contenting  himself  with  the 
abbacy  of  Fontenai.  He  died  in  January  1721.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  "  His- 
toire  du  Commerce  et  de  la  Navigation  des  Anciens;" 
"Origines  de  Caen  ;"  and  memoirs  of  his  own  life  in 
Latin,  besides  other  pieces  of  less  importance. 

HUFELAND,  CHRISTIAN  WILLIAM,  a  ce- 
lebrated Prussian  counsellor  of  state,  born  at  Lan- 
gersalza  in  1762.  His  father  was  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Weimar.  The  son  at  first  practised  physic 
at  Weimar,  in  1793  was  made  professor  at  Jena, 
and  in  1801  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  director  of  the  medico-chirurgical  college, 
and  first  physician  of  the  hospital  called  Charite  in 
Berlin.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  and 
extensive  learning  and  ingenious  application  of  the- 
ory to  practice,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  and  modern  systems.  The 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  the  general 
treatment  of  this  disease,  was  improved  by  his  obser- 
vations on  the  subject.  He  also  wrote  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  appearances  of  death,  and  the  danger 
of  burying  alive  uersons  apparently  dead. 

HUGH  CAPET,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  a 
powerful  duke  in  France.  The  last  Carlovingians  had 
been  stripped  of  almost  all  their  possessions,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  their  power,  by  their  restless  vas- 
sals. One  only  still  remained — Charles,  duke  of 
Lower  LoiTaine.  He  was  passed  over  in  the  election 
of  king,  and  Hugh,  renowned  for  his  boldness  and 
sagacitj^  possessed  himself  in  987  of  the  throne,  to 
which  he  had  no  claim  but  by  fraud  and  force.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  enforce  his 
claim  by  arms,  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hugh, 
and  died  in  992.  Thus  Hugh  founded  the  third 
race  of  French  kings,  in  three  principal  lines  :  the 
Capets,  who  filled  the  throne  from  987  to  1328,  the 
line  of  Valois  to  1589,  and  that  of  Bourbon  till 
Louis  XVI.  in  1723,  occupied  the  throne  800  years, 
and  in  1814,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  re- 
turned to  it  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.  In  1830 
the  elder  line  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of  Orleans 
called  to  the  throne.  The  family  estates  of  Hugh 
were  converted  into  royal  domains,  except  that  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  passed  over  to  his  brothers, 
Otho  and  Henry,  and  to  their  successors.  Hugh 
endeavoured  to  confirm  his  power  by  courage  and 
prudence,  without  taking  vengeance  on  his  earlier 
enemies.    He  died  in  996. 

HUGO,  GUSTAVUS,  a  learned  professor  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law  and  the 
history  of  law.  He  was  born  at  Lorrach,  in  Baden, 
in  November  1764,  and  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  instruction  at  Montbeliard  and  Carlsruhe.  He 
then  studied  at  Gottingen  from  1782  to  1785,  where 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  philosophy  and  history, 
and  gained  a  prize.  He  was  then  appointed  instructor 
to  the  prince  of  Dessau,  from  1786  to  1788,  and  was 
appointed  in  the  latter  year  extraordinary  professor 
of  law  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1792  ordinary  professor. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  professorship  he  translated 
Gibbon's  "  View  of  the  Civil  Law"  (the  44th  chap- 
ter of  the  "  History  of  the  Dechne  of  the  Roman 
Empire")  with  notes  ;  and  afterwards  Ulpian's 
"  Fragments,"  &c.,  upon  which  he  lectured,  and  a 
new  edition  of  which  established  his  reputation. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  prevalent  at  that  time,  he 
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lectured  upon  the  modern  Roman  law  not  according 
to  the  succession  of  titles.  He  also  divided  the  history 
of  the  law  into  periods,  and  treated  the  philosophy 
of  positive  law  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  civil  law. 
Haubold  and  Savigny  also  laboured  in  the  same 
cause,  and  to  them  the  Roman  law  is  indebted  for  the 
present  improved  method  of  studying  it.  Hugo's 
writings  are  distinguished  for  research  and  learning, 
and  generally  relate  to  the  afore-mentioned  subjects. 
HUGHES,  JOHN,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Marlborough  in  1677.  He  received  a 
good  classical  education,  and  in  1717  received  a  lu- 
crative post  under  government.  His  "  Siege  of  Da- 
mascus" was  a  very  successful  tragedy,  and  he  pub- 
lished many  papers  in  the  "  Spectator."  Mr.  Hughes 
died  in  1720. 

HUGHES,  GRIFFITH,  an  Enghsh  clergyman, 
who  was  many  years  resident  at  Barbadoes,  of  which 
island  he  published  a  good  account  in  1 760.  The 
book  was  principally  intended  to  illustrate  the  na- 
tural history  of  Barbadoes,  and  it  furnishes  very  in- 
teresting details  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  varied  pro- 
ductions. 

HULL,  THOMAS,  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer, 
who  was  ijorn  in  1728.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
most  advantageously  known  is  entitled  "  Richard 
Plantagenet,"  containing  the  legendary  history  of  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Richard  the  Third,  who,  after  the 
ruin  of  the  white  rose  party,  found  an  asylum  at 
Eastwell  park,  Kent,  where  he  worked  many  years 
in  the  capacity  of  a  bricklayer,  and  where  the  remains 
of  his  habitation  are  yet  to  be  seen.  He  also  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  "  Metrical  Tales,"  "  Letters 
from  a  Gentleman  to  a  Young  Lady,"  and  "  Select 
Letters  between  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Shenstone 
the  Poet,  and  others."     Mr.  Hull  died  in  1808. 

HUMBOLDT,  FREDERICK  HENRY  ALEX- 
ANDER VON. —  This  learned  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1769-  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Gottingen,  and 
when  in  his  twenty-first  year  made  a  tour  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  England. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  appeared  "  Observations 
on  the  Basalts  of  the  Rhine."  In  1791  we  find 
Humboldt  studying  under  the  celebrated  Werner ; 
and  early  in  the  spring  of  1799,  Baron  Humboldt, 
accompanied  by  M.  Bonpland,  embarked  for  South 
America,  at  which  place  they  arrived  in  the  month 
of  July.  At  San  Fernando  di  Apura  they  began  a 
tedious  navigation  in  canoes,  of  about  five  hundred 
miles,  and  made  an  astronomical  survey  of  the  coast 
by  means  of  time-keepers,  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
Lunar  distances.  They  sailed  down  the  Rio  Apura, 
which  joins  the  Orinoco  in  seven  degrees  of  latitude  ; 
ascended  that  river  again  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Guariare  ;  passed  the  celebrated  water-falls  of 
Atures  and  Maypure,  where  the  cavern  of  Atarnipo 
encloses  the  mummies  of  a  nation  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Carribees  and  Maravites.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Guariare  they  ascended  the  little 
rivers  of  the  Atahapo,  Tuamini,  and  Semi. 

They  then  penetrated  by  land  from  the  mission  of 
Javita  to  the  sources  of  the  Guginia  (Rio  Negro). 
A  dozen  Indians  carried  the  canoes  through  thickets 
of  flowering  shrubs  to  the  Cano  Pimichin,  through 
which  they  came  to  the  Rio  Negro ;  down  this  they 
sailed  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos,  and  tlie 
frontiers  of  Grand  Para,  the  chief  district  of  Brazil. 
The  misunderstandings  between  Spain  and  Portugal 


prevented  the  travellers  from  going  beyond  St. 
Gabriel  de  las  Cochuellas  ;  but  this  obstacle  was 
less  regretted  as  M.  Condamine  and  Maldonado  had 
already  astronomically  determined  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arm  of  the 
Orinoco,  called  Cassiquiari,  and  which  forms  a  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
had  still  to  be  determined.  For  this  purpose  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland  proceeded  from  the  Spanish  fort 
of  San  Carlos  by  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiari, 
back  to  the  Orinoco,  and  on  it  as  far  as  the  mission 
of  Esmeraldas,  near  the  volcano  of  Duida,  or  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  But  the  Guaicas  Indians,  a 
white,  dwarfish,  yet  warlike  race,  and  the  copper- 
coloured  Guajaribes,  savage  cannibals,  who  inhabit 
the  country  to  the  west,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  penetrate  to  the  source  of  the  Orinoco. 
From  Esmeraldas  they  sailed  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  French  miles  down  the  river  Orinoco  to  its 
mouth,  to  St.  Thomas,  in  New  Guayana  or  Angos- 
tura. The  travellers  passed  the  cataracts  for  the 
second  time,  to  the  south  side  of  which  neither 
Peter  Gumilla  nor  Caulin  had  penetrated. 

After  enduring  great  hardships  they  returned  on 
the  Orinoco  to  Barcelona  and  Cumana,  through  the 
missions  of  the  Carribean  Indians,  a  gigantic  race  of 
men.  They  remained  some  months  on  the  coast, 
and  then  went  through  the  southern  parts  of  San 
Domingo  and  Jamaica  to  Cuba.  They  spent  three 
months  at  the  Havannah,  the  geographical  situation 
of  which  place  M.  Von  Humboldt  for  the  first  time 
precisely  determined.  ■. 

They  were  just  preparing  to  set  out  for  Vera  Cruz,  J 
to  go  by  way  of  >Iexico  and  Acapulco  to  the  Phil- 
lipine  islands,  and  thence,  if  possible,  by  way  of 
Bombay,  Bassora,  and  Aleppo,  to  Constantinople, 
when  false  accounts  of  Captain  Baudin's  voyage  in- 
duced them  to  alter  their  plan.  It  was  stated  in  1 
American  papers  that  this  navigator  would  proceed  I 
from  France  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and,  after  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  sail  along  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
On  his  departure  from  Paris  in  1768  M.  Humboldt 
had  promised  Captain  Baudin,  that  if  the  French  ex- 
pedition took  place  before  he  returned  from  his 
travels,  he  would  join  it.  For  this  purpose  M.  Von 
Humboldt'  sent  his  manuscripts  and  collections  of 
1799  and  1800  direct  to  Europe,  where  they  arrived 
safely,  with  the  exception  of  a  third  part  of  his  col- 
lections, which  were  lost  by  shipwreck.  He  then 
hired  a  vessel  in  the  harbour  of  Betabano,  to  proceed 
to  Carthagena,  and  thence  through  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  to  the  southern  ocean.  , 

He  left  Betabano  in  March  1801,  sailed  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  determined 
astronomically  several  points  of  the  group  of  islands 
called  the  King's  Garden,  and  the  landing-place  of 
the  harbour  of  Trinidad.  They  spent  some  time  in 
the  Rio  Sinu,  which  no  botanist  had  ever  before 
visited.  The  violence  of  the  surf  at  St.  Martha  made 
the  landing  at  Carthagena  very  difficult ;  and  they 
came  to  an  anchor  close  to  the  coast :  by  this  delay 
Baron  Von  Humboldt  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  echpse  of  the  moon  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1801.  As  the  season  would  no  longer  permit  them 
to  sail  from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  they  gave  up  the 
plan  of  crossing  the  isthmus.  The  desire  of  visiting 
Mutis,  the  celebrated  American  naturalist,  induced 
the  travellers  to  spend  some  %veeks  in  the  forests  of 
Surbaco,  which  are  adorned  with  many  magnificent 
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flowers  J  and  then  to  sail  down  the  river  Mas^dalena, 
of  which  Humboldt  made  a  chart,  while  Bonpland 
studied  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  place. 

From  Honda,  where  they  landed,  they  travelled 
over  dreadful  roads,  through  forests  of  oaks,  and 
thickets  of  melastoma  and  cinchona,  to  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada.  The  splendid 
collections  of  M.  Mutis,  the  great  cataract  of  Sa- 
quendama,  the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo,  formed  by 
two  rocks  torn  asunder  by  an  earthquake,  and  sup- 
porting a  third  in  the  air,— all  these  curiosities  de- 
tained our  travellers  till  September  1801  :  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  rainy  season  they  went  to 
Quito ;  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  Magdalena, 
passed  by  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  where  the  snow- 
crowned  summits  of  the  Solina  rise  amidst  groups 
of  arborescent  passion  flowers.  They  arrived  bare- 
footed, and  quite  wet  through,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cauca,  stayed  some  time  at  Carthage  and  Buga,  and 
traversed  the  province  of  Choco.  In  the  latter 
beautiful  climate  the  thermometer  was  always  from 
seventeen  to  nineteen  degrees  of  Reaumer.  They  as- 
cended with  difficulty  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano  of 
Purace,  the  mouth  of  which  is  always  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  emits  e.xhalations 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Avoiding  the  pestilential 
valley  of  Patia,  the  travellers  passed  over  the  steep 
Cordilleras  of  Almaguer  to  Pasto,  and  then  traversed 
through  Guachncal,  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  pro- 
vince de  los  Pastos. 

After  a  very  fatiguing  journey  of  four  months 
they  at  length  arrived  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
in  the  cities  of  Ibarra  and  Quito.  It  was  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1802,  that  they  reached  the  latter  city, 
which  is  distinguished  for  the  amiable  manners  and 
intellectual  acquirements  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
continued  their  geological  and  botanical  researches 
for  nearly  nine  months  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  so 
remarkable  for  its  colossal  mountains,  its  volcanoes, 
vegetation,  and  ancient  monuments;  but,  above  all, 
for  the  manners  of  its  former  inhabitants.  They 
twice  descended  into  the  crater  of  Pichincha,  where 
they  made  experiments  on  the  air,  its  elasticity, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  moisture,  and  on  the  de- 
gree of  temperature  at  which  water  boiled.  On  the 
23rd  of  June,  1802,  they  were  upon  Chimborazo, 
19,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific,  being  3485 
feet  higher  than  Condamine  ascended  in  1745.  The 
blood  issued  from  their  eyes,  lips,  and  gums,  and 
they  were  benumbed  with  cold.  A  ravine  prevented 
them  from  reaching  the  summit  of  Chimborazo, 
which  was  more  than  2000  feet  higher. 

As  letters  from  Europe  disappointed  their  hopes 
of  joining  Captain  Baudin,  they  repaired  from  Quito 
to  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  Trina,  in  expecta- 
tion of  observing  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
sun.  They  visited  the  ruins  of  Lactacuga,  Ham- 
bato,  and  Riobamba,  a  country  which  suffered  ma- 
terially from  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  the  7th  of 
February,  1797,  which  swallowed  up  in  an  instant 
above  forty  thousand  persons.  From  Loxa  they 
arrived  in  Peru,  by  way  of  Ayavaca  and  Gounca- 
bamba,  having  crossed  the  high  Andes  to  reach  the 
river  of  the  Amazons.  They  viewed  the  magnificent 
remains  of  the  causeway  of  Yega,  which  passes  over 
the  porphyry  ridge  of  the  Andes,  from  1290  to  1800 
toises'  elevation,  and  yet  the  road  is  provided  with 
inns  and  public  fountains.  In  the  village  of  Cha- 
maya,  they  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  proceeded  down 
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the  river  of  that  name  into  the  river  of  the  Amazons, 
and  determined,  astronomically,  the  place  of  their 
confluence.  In  1803  they  visited  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  they  first  directed  their  attention 
to  Hunhuetoca,  and  then  went  through  Quertano, 
Salamanca,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Yrapualo,  to 
Guanaxato,  the  mines  of  which  are  infinitely  more 
considerable  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were.  From 
Valladolid,  notwithstanding  the  constant  autumnal 
rains,  they  descended  towards  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  into  the  plains  of  JoruUo,  where,  in 
the  year  1759  in  one  of  greatest  known  catastro|)hes 
that  the  globe  ever  experienced,  a  volcano  rose  from 
the  ground  in  a  single  night,  to  the  height  of  1494 
feet,  surrounded  with  more  than  two  thousand  small 
openings,  from  which  smoke  still  issues. 

In  August  1S04  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland 
returned  to  France,  and  they  shortly  afterwards 
commenced  their  magnificent  work  on  the  New 
World,  a  publication  which  ])ossesses  but  one  draw- 
back to  its  general  value,  namely,  the  enormous  ex- 
pense at  which  it  has  been  jiroduced. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  distinguished 
traveller  we  may  take  his  remarks  on  the  hierogly- 
phical  writing  of  the  American  nations.  He  says, 
"  "When  we  examine  the  history  of  those  nations  to 
which  the  use  of  letters  is  unknown,  we  find  in  both 
hemispheres  that  men  have  attempterl  to  paint  the 
objects  which  struck  their  imagination,  to  represent 
things  that  were  complex  by  putting  a  part  for  the 
whole,  and  so  to  compose  such  pictures  as  would 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remarkable  events. 
The  Delaware  Indian  in  scouring  the  forests  carves 
some  lines  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  mark  the  number 
of  the  enemy  he  has  killed.  Even  conventional  signs 
are  introduced,  and  a  single  stroke  marks  whether 
the  scalp  has  been  cut  from  the  head  of  a  man  or  a 
woman.  Such  representations,  however,  are  not  to 
be  confounded  withhieroglyphics,  which  are  essentially 
different  from  the  mere  representation  of  an  event, 
or  of  objects  in  a  state  of  action  with  one  another. 

"  The  first  missionaries  who  visited  America  com- 
pared the  Azteck  paintings  with  the  hieroglyphical  writ- 
ing of  the  Egyptians.  Kircher,  Warburton,  and  other 
learned  men,  have  contested  the  propriety  of  this 
comparison,  not  having  been  careful  to  distinguish  tha 
paintings  of  a  mixed  kind,  in  which  real  hieroglyphics, 
sometimes  curiological,  sometimes  tropical,  are  added 
to  the  natural  representation  of  an  action. 

"  According  to  the  ideas  which  the  ancients  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of 
the  Egyptians,  it  is  very  probable  that  these  inscrip- 
tions might  have  been  read  in  the  same  manner  as 
Chinese  books.  The  collections  which  we  improperly 
call  Mexican  manuscripts  contain  a  great  number  of 
paintings  which  may  be  interpreted  like  the  sculptures 
on  the  Trajan  column  ;  but  we  find  only  a  very  small 
number  of  characters  susceptible  of  being  read.  The 
Azteck  people  had  real  simple  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters for  water,  earth,  air,  wind,  day,  night,  speech, 
motion  ;  they  had  the  same  for  numbers,  and  for  the 
days  and  months  of  the  solar  year.  These  signs, 
added  to  the  painting  of  an  event,  marked  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  whether  the  action  passed  during 
the  day  or  the  night ;  what  was  the  age  of  the  per- 
sons they  wished  to  represent,  &c.  We  even  find 
among  the  Mexicans  the  vestiges  of  that  kind  of 
hieroglyphic  called  phonetic,  which  indicates  relations 
not  directly  with  things,  but  with  spoken  language, 
3  S 
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Among  semi-barbarous  nations  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals, of  cities  and  mountains,  have  generally  some 
allusion  to  objects  that  strike  the  senses,  such  as  cer- 
tain plants  and  animals,  fire,  air,  earth.  This  circum- 
stance gave  the  Azteck  people  the  means  of  writing 
the  names  of  cities,  &c. — Axajacatl,  is  face  of  water ; 
Khinhaminu,  arrow  which  pierces  the  sky.  There- 
fore, to  represent  the  kings  of  the  above  names,  the 
painter  united  the  hieroglyphics  of  water  and  sky  to  the 
figure  of  a  head  and  an  arrow.  Again,  there  are  three 
cities,  the  names  of  which  signify  five  flowers,  house 
of  the  eagles,  and  place  of  mirror.  To  express  these, 
they  painted  a  flower  placed  on  five  points,  a  house 
from  which  issued  the  head  of  an  eagle,  and  a  mirror 
of  obsidian.  Such  hieroglyphics  spoke  at  the  same 
time  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  On  the  M'hole,  the 
Mexican  paintings  have  a  great  resemblance,  not  so 
much  to  the  hieroglyphical  writings  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  to  the  rolls  of  jjapyrus  found  in  the  swathings 
of  the  mummies,  which  are  also  paintings  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  unite  symbolical  characters  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  action.  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  on  the 
papyri  and  swathings  of  the  mummies,  but  also  on  the 
obelisks,  that  we  find  traces  of  this  union  of  painting 
with  hieroglyphical  writing." 
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HUME,  DAVID. — This  eminent  historian  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1711,  and  having  lost  his  father 
at  a  very  early  age,  his  education  devolved  on  his 
other  parent,  M-ho  was  fortunately  a  woman  of  very 
extraordinary  attainments.  Young  Hume  was  des- 
tined for  the  law,  to  which  he  soon  showed  a  decided 
aversion.  The  writings  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had 
directed  the  attention  of  the  generality  of  learned 
men  towards  metaphysics ;  and  Mr.  Hume  having 
diligently  applied  himself  to  studies  of  this  kind,  pub- 
lished in  1739  the  two  first  volumes  of  his  "Treatise 
of  Human  Nature,"  and  the  third  the  following  year. 
He  had  the  mortification,  however,  to  find  the  work 


generally  decried,  and  to  perceive  that  the  taste  for 
systematic  writing  was  then  on  the  decline.  He 
therefore  divided  one  treatise  into  separate  essays 
and  dissertations,  which  he  afterwards  published  at 
diflferent  times  with  alterations  and  improvements. 


In  1742  Mr.  Hume  pulilished  two  small  volumes, 
consisting  of  essays,  moral,  political,  and  literary. 
These  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica- 
tion, but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an 
author,  and  still  less  to  his  profit ;  and  his  small  pa- 
trimony being  now  almost  spent,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  marquis  of  Annandale  to  reside  with 
him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  staid  a 
twelvemonth,  during  which  time  his  small  fortune  was 
considerably  increased.  He  then  received  an  in\'ita- 
tion  from  General  St.  Clair  to  attend  him  as  secre- 
tary in  a  military  expedition,  which  was  at  first  meant 
against  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  incursion  upon 
the  coast  of  France.  Next  year  he  attended  the 
general  in  the  same  station  in  his  military  embassy 
to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  :  he  then  wore  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  at  those 
courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general.  These  two 
years  were  almost  the  only  interruptions  which  his 
studies  received  during  the  course  of  his  life :  his 
appointments,  however,  had  made  him,  in  his  own 
opinion,  "independent,  for  he  was  now  master  of 
near  1000/." 

In  1752  Hume  pubhshed  his  "Political  Dis- 
courses," and  the  same  year  his  "  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Principles  of  Morals."  Of  the  former  he 
says,  "  that  it  was  the  only  work  of  his  which  was 
successful  on  the  first  publication,  being  well  received 
abroad  and  at  home,"  and  he  pronounces  the  latter 
to  be,  "  in  his  own  opinion,  of  all  his  writings,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  or  literary,  imcomparably  the 
best;  although  it  came  unnoticed  and  unobserved 
into  the  world." 

In  1754  he  published  the  first  volume  of  "  A  Por- 
tion of  English  History,  from  the  Accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  Revolution."  He  strongly  promised  him- 
self success  from  this  work,  thinking  himself  the  first 
English  historian  that  was  free  from  bias  in  his  prin- 
ciples :  but  he  says,  "  that  he  was  herein  miserably 
disappointed,  and  that,  instead  of  pleasing  all  parties, 
he  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  all."  He  was,  as 
he  relates,  "  so  discouraged  with  this,  that  had  not 
the  war  at  that  time  been  breaking  out  between 
France  and  England,  he  had  certainly  retired  to  some 
provincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom,  changed  his 
name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  his  native 
country."  The  "  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper"  of 
which  he  formerly  boasted,  had  now  forsaken  him, 
and  the  philosopher  had  become  a  mere  irritable 
author.  He  recovered  himself,  however,  so  far  as  to 
publish  in  1756  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
and  this  was  better  received.  "  It  not  only  rose 
itself,"  he  says,  "  but  helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfor- 
tunate brother."  Between  these  publications  came 
out,  along  with  some  other  small  pieces,  his  "  Natu- 
ral History  of  Religion,"  which,  though  but  indif- 
ferently received,  was  in  the  end  the  cause  of  some 
consolation  to  him ;  because,  as  he  expresses  himself, 
"Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  it,  with  all 
the  iUiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  'and  scurrility, 
which  distinguish  the  "Warburtonian  school ;"  so  well 
aware  was  he  that,  to  an  author,  attack  of  any  kind 
is  much  more  favourable  than  neglect.  Dr.  Hurd, 
however,  was  only  the  ostensible  author;  he  has 
since  declared  expressly  that  it  proceeded  from  War- 
burton  himself.  In  1759  he  published  his  "  History 
of  the  House  of  Tudor,"  and  in  1761  the  more  early 
part  of  the  English  History.  The  clamoiu"  against 
the  former  of  these  was  almost  equal  to  that  against 
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the  history  of  the  two  first  Stuarts ;  and  the  latter 
was  attendeJ  with  but  tolerable  success  :  but  he  was 
now,  he  tells  us,  grown  callous  against  the  impres- 
sions of  public  censure.  He  had,  indeed,  what  he 
might  think  good  reason  to  be  so  ;  for  the  i)rice  of 
the  copyright  given  by  the  booksellers  for  his  his- 
tory, exceptionable  as  it  was  deemed,  had  made  him 
not  only  independent,  but  opulent.  Being  now 
about  fifty,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  determined  never 
more  to  set  his  foot  out  of  it ;  and  carried  with  him 
"the  satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a  request 
to  one  great  man,  or  even  making  advances  of  friend- 
ship to  any  of  them."  But,  while  meditating  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  philosophical  manner, 
he  received  in  1763  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of 
Hertford  to  attend  him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris ; 
which  at  length  he  accepted,  and  was  left  there 
charge  d'affaires  in  the  summer  of  1765.  In  Paris, 
where  his  peculiar  philosophical  opinions  were  then 
the  mode,  he  met  with  the  most  flattering  and  un- 
bounded attentions.  He  was  panegyrized  by  the 
literati,  courted  by  the  ladies,  and  complimented  by 
grandees,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood. 

In  the  beginning  of  1766  Mr.  Hume  quitted  Paris, 
and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  went  to  Edinburgh 
with  the  same  view  as  before,  of  bur3'ing  himself  in 
a  philosophical  retreat ;  but  in  1767  he  received  from 
Mr.  Conway  a  new  invitation,  which  like  the  former 
he  did  not  think  itexpedient  to  decline.  He  returned 
to  Edinburgh  in  1769,  "  very  opulent,"  he  saj's,  "  for 
he  possessed  a  revenue  of  1000^.  a  year,  healthy,  and 
though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  enjoying  long  his  ease." 

Of  Mr.  Hume's  last  illness  we  have  the  following 
account  from  his  own  pen.  He  says,  "In  spring  1775 
I  was  struck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels,  M'hich  at 
first  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  speedy  dissolution.  I  have  suffered  very  little  pain 
from  my  disorder,  and  what  is  more  strange,  have, 
notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  person, 
never  suffered  a  moment's  abatement  in  my  spirits  ; 
insomuch  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life 
which  I  should  most  choose  to  pass  over  again,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I 
possess  the  same  ardour  as  ever  in  study,  and  the 
same  gaiety  in  company.  I  consider  besides,  that  a 
man  of  sixty-five  by  dying  cuts  off  only  a  few  years 
of  infirmities  ;  and  though  I  see  many  symptoms  of 
my  literary  reputation  breaking  out  at  last  with  ad- 
ditional lustre,  I  know  that  I  could  have  but  few  years 
to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from 
life  than  I  am  at  present. 

"  To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  character, 
I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  is  the  style  I  must  now 
use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  speak  my  sentiments),  I  was  I  say,  a  man 
of  mild  dispositions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  social,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach- 
ment, but  little  susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  passions.  Even  my  love  of 
literary  fame,  my  ruling  passion,  never  soured  my 
temper,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  disappoint- 
ments. My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
young  and  careless,  as  well  as  to  the  studious  and 
literary ;  and,  as  I  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  modest  women,  I  had  no  reason  to  he 
displeased  with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  them. 
In  a  word,  though  most  men  anywise  eminent  have 
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found  reason  to  complain  of  calumny,  I  never  was 
touched  or  even  attacked  by  her  baltful  tooth ;  and 
though  I  wantonly  exposed  myself  to  the  rage  of 
both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  seemed  to  be 
disarmed  in  my  belialf  of  their  wonted  fury.  My 
friends  never  had  occasion  to  vindicate  any  one  cir- 
cumstance of  my  character  and  conduct;  not  but  that 
the  zealots,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  have  been 
glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any  story  to  my  disad- 
vantage, but  they  could  never  find  any  which  they 
thought  would  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  can- 
not say  there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral 
oration  of  myself,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a  misjjlaced 
one;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  easily  cleared 
and  ascertained." 

Mr.  Hume's  fears  concerning  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  his  disorder  proved  but  too  true.  He  died 
on  the  25th  of  August  1776,  and  was  interred  in  the 
Calton  burying-ground,  Edinburgh,  where  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory. 

HUMPHREY,  LAWRENCE,  a  distinguished 
English  reformer,  who  was  born  in  1527.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  obtaining  a  fellow- 
ship was  ejected  by  Queen  Mary.  In  the  following 
reign,  however,  he  returned,  and  succeeded  in  olT- 
taining  the  restoration  of  his  preferment.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty  years  he  passed  from  the 
divinity  chair  and  the  headship  of  his  college,  through 
the  deanery  of  Gloucester,  to  that  of  Winchester, 
which  latter  appointment  he  received  in  1580.  He 
was  an  excellent  linguist  as  well  as  a  good  general 
scholar,  besides  being  well  versed  in  all  the  polemi- 
cal controversies  of  the  period,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted his  share,  in  the  shape  of  a  variety  of  tracts, 
written  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church. 
Of  these  the  principal  is  entitled  "  De  Religionis 
Conservatione  et  Reformatione,  et  de  PrimatuRegum." 
Among  his  other  works  are,  "  Epistola  de  Greecis 
Literis  et  Homeri  Lectione  et  Imitatione  1558,"  "  De 
Ratione  Interpretandi  Auctores;"  and  a  "  History  of 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Bishop  Jewell."  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey died  in  1590. 

HUMPHRY,  OZIAS,  acelebrated  portrait  painter, 
who  was  bom  in  1743.  He  first  settled  as  a  minia- 
ture painter  at  Bath,  and  afterwards,  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  removed  to  London,  where 
he  soon  acquired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.  Mr. 
Humphry  ultimately  became  a  royal  academician, 
and  in  17S0  went  to  India,  vhere  he  jjainted  portraits 
of  all  the  principal  native  princes.     He  died  in  IS  10. 

HUNTER,  ANNE. — This  distinguished  literary 
lady  was  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Hunter.  She  ex- 
celled as  a  lyric  poetess,  as  is  shown  by  her  cele- 
brated "  Queen  Mary's  Lament,"  "  The  Death-song 
of  Alknomook,  the  Indian  Wamor,"  and  especially 
the  beautiful  words  to  some  of  Haydn's  canzonetts. 
These,  as  well  as  her  other  productions,  were,  some 
time  previous  to  her  decease,  collected  and  published 
under  her  own  superintendence.  Mrs.  Hunter  died 
in  Januarv  1821. 

HUNTER,  HENRY,  a  Scottish  Pre.sbyterian  di- 
vine,  who  was  born  in  Perthshire  in  1741.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  When  he 
left  Edinburgh  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  Lord 
Dundonald's  sons  at  Culross  Abbey.  In  1 764  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and,  having  passed  the  several  ex- 
aminations with  great  applause,  he  was  ordained  in 
1766.  Onavisitto London  in  1769  he  preached  inmost 
of  the  Scotch  meeting-houses,  and  soon  after  his  re- 
3  S  2 


dined  ;  but  in  1771  he  removed  to  London,  and  un- 
dertook the  pastoral  office  in  the  Scotch  church  at 
London  "Wall. 

Mr.  Hunter  appeared  first  as  an  author  in  17S3, 
by  the  commencement  of  his  "  Sacred  Biography," 
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^um  he  received  an   invitation  to  become  pastor  of  [  he  developed  some  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  M-hich 
the  Scotch  church  in  Swallow  Street,  which  he   de-  I  he  afterwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  pubhshed 

works.  His  perfect  accjuaintance  with  anatomy  ren- 
dered him  a  bold  and  skilful  operator,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  improvements  in  the  modes  of  treating 
certain  surgical  cases,  but  his  fame  chiefly  rests  on 
his  researches  concerning  comparative  anatomy.  In 
■n-hich  was  ultimatelv  extended  to  seven  volumes  oc-  j  17SI  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
tavo.  TMiile  this  work  was  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation he  engaged  in  the  translation  of  Lavater's 
"  Essays  on  Physiognomy,"  and  in  order  to  render 
his  work  as  complete  as  possible,  went  to  Switzer- 
land for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  from 
Lavater  himself.  He  attained,  in  some  measure,  his 
object,  though  the  author  did  not  receive  him  with 
the  cordiaUty  which  he  expected,  supi)osing  that  the 
English  version  might  injure  the  sale  of  the  French 
translation.  The  first  number  of  this  work  was  ; 
published  in  17S9,  and  it  was  finished  in  a  style 
worthv  the  improved  state  of  the  arts.  From  this 
period  Dr.  Hunter  spent  much  of  his  time  in  trans- 
lating different  works  from  the  French  language. 
See  the  article  Holloway. 

In  1790  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  corre- 
sponding board  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland.  He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the 
Scotch  Corporation;  and  both  these  institutions 
were  much  benefited  by  his  zealous  exertions  in 
their  behalf.  In  1795,  he  pubhshed  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  in  179S  "Eight  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  being  the  completion  of  a 
plan  begun  by  Mr.  Fell.  The  whole  contains  a  po- 
pular and  useful  elucidation  of  the  proofs  in  fa\-our 
of  the  Christian  religion,  arising  from  its  internal 

evidence,  its  beneficial  influence,  and  the  superior 

value  of  the  information  which  it  conveys  v.ith 
respect  to  futurity.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  Dr.  Hunter's  constitution  suffered  the  severest 

shocks  from  the  loss  of  three  children,  which,  with 

other  causes,   contributed  to  render  him  unable  to 

withstand  the  attacks  of  disease,  and  he  died  in  Oc- 
tober 1 S02  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  spent  some  time 

in  the  hope  of  benefiting  his   health  by  the  mineral 

waters. 

HUNTER.  JOHN,  younger  brother  of  William 

Hunter,  and  highly  celebrated  as  a  practitioner  and 

■writer  on    surgery,  anatomy,  and   physiology.     He 

was  born  in  July  i7'2S.  His  education  was  neglected, 

and  he  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker ; 

but,  hearing  of  the  success  of  his  elder  brother  in 

London,  he  off'ered  his  sers-ices  to  him  as  an  anato- 
mical assistant,  and  was  indted  by  him  to  London, 

where  he  arrived  in  September  174S.     He  improved 

so  speedily,  that  in  the  winter  of  17-49  he  was  able 

to  undertake   the   instniction    of  dissecting  pupils. 

In   1755  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in  the 

lectures  delivered  by  his  brother,  in  which  situation 

he  most  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 

practical  anatomy,  not  only  of  the  human  body,  but 

also  of  brute  animals,  for  which   he  procured  from 

the  Tower,  and  from  the  keepers  of  other  mena- 
geries, subjects  for  dissection.     He  also  kept  several 

'foreign  and  uncommon  animals  in  his  house  for  the 

purpose  of  studying  their  habits  and  organization. 

His  first  publication,  a  treatise  "  On  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Teeth,"  appeared  in  1771.  In  the 
winter  of  1773  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  principles  of  surgery,  in  which 
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of  Gbttingen,  and  in  1753,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  and  Academy  of  Surgerj-  at  Paris.  In 
17S6  he  published  his  celebrated  work  "  On  the 
Venereal  Disease,"  and  about  the  same  time  appeared 
a  quarto  volume,  entitled  "  Obser^■ations  on  Various 
Parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy,"  consisting  of  phy- 
siological essays,  most  of  which  had  been  inserted 
in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  His  "Trea- 
tise on  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,"  was 
one  of  the  last  of  his  literary  labours.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Adair  he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  and  surgeon-general  to  the  army. 
He  died  on  the  l6th  of  October,  1793.  His  "  Treatise 
on  the  Blood  "was  published  in  179-t,  with  an  account 
of  his  life,  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  Parliament  has 
since  purchased  the  museum  of  this  distinguished 
anatomist  for  15,000/.,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  pubhc  use,  and  while 
we  now  write  arrangements  are  making  for  its  exhibi- 
tion in  the  way  best  fitted  to  enhance  its  utility  in  a 
professional  point  of  view. 

HUNTER,  DR.  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  anato- 
mist and  physician,  who  was  born  in  May  171S,  at 
Kilbride,  in  the  county  of  Lanark  in  Scotland.  He 
was  the  seventh  of  ten  children  of  John  and  Agnes 
Hunter,  who  resided  on  a  small  estate  in  that  parish 
called  Long  Calderwood,  which  had  been  long  in 
the  possession  of  his  family.  His  great  grandfather, 
by  his  father's  side,  was  a  younger  son  of  Hunter, 
of  Hunterston,  chief  of  the  family  of  that  name. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father  sent  him  to  the 
college  of  Glasgow,  where  he  passed  five  years.  His 
father  had  designed  him  for  the  church,  but  the 
idea  of  subscribing  to  articles  of  faith  was  so  repug- 
nant to  the  peculiar  mode  of  thinking  he  had  already 
adopted,  that  he  felt  an  insuperable  aversion  to  his 
theological  pursuits.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Cullen,  who  was  then  just 
established  in  practice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patron- 
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age  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  prevailed  on  him 
to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  church,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  physic.  His  father's 
consent  having  heen  previously  obtained,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter in  1737  went  to  reside  with  Dr.  Cullen.  In  the  fa- 
mily of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he  passed 
nearly  three  years;  and  these,  as  he  often  acknow- 
ledged in  after-life,  were  the  happiest  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  then  agreed  that  he  should  prosecute 
his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  and  London,  and 
afterwards  return  to  settle  at  Hamilton  in  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  Cullen.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
Edinhurgh  in  November  1740,  and  continued  there 
till  the  following  spring,  attending  the  lectures  of 
the  medical  professors. 

Mr.  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1741,  and  resided  for  some  time  with  Dr.  Smellie. 
He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
his  countryman  Dr.  James  Douglas,  who  was  then 
employed  on  a  great  anatomical  work  on  the  bones, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Mr.  Hunter  af- 
terwards entered  himself  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  under  Mr.  Wilkie,  and  as  a  dis- 
secting pupil  under  Dr.  Nichols,  who  at  that  time 
taught  anatomy  with  considerable  reputation.  He 
likewise  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy  by  Desaguliers. 

In  1 743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  essay  on  the  "  Structure  and  Diseases  of  Articu- 
lating Cartilages."  This  paper,  on  a  subject  which 
till  then  had  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  af- 
fords a  striking  testimony  of  the  rapid  progress  he 
had  m^de  in  his  anatomical  inquiries.  As  he  had  in 
contemplation  the  teaching  of  anatomy,  his  attention 
was  directed  principally  to  this  object ;  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  that  he  did  not  precipitately 
engage  in  this  attempt,  but  passed  several  years  in 
acquiring  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  such  a 
collection  of  preparations  as  might  ensure  him  suc- 
cess. 

In  1747  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  soon  after  the  close  of  his  lectures,  he 
set  out  in  company  with  his  pupil,  Mr.  James  Doug- 
las, on  a  tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  lec- 
tures suffered  no  interruption  by  this  journey,  as  he 
returned  to  England  soon  enough  to  prepare  for 
his  wintercourse,  which  began  abbut  the  usual 
time. 

In  1750  he  seems  to  have  entirely  relinquished  his 
views  in  surgery ;  as  in  that  year  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  physician.  In 
the  summer  of  1751  he  revisited  his  native  country, 
for  which  he  always  retained  a  cordial  affection.  His 
mother  was  still  living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was 
now  become  his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
James.  Dr.  Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained 
a  great  regard,  was  then  established  at  Glasgow,  and 
had  acquired  considerable  reputation  both  as  a  prac- 
titioner and  teacher  ;  so  that  the  two  friends  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
their  mutual  prosperity.  During  this  visit  he  showed 
his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance  by 
giving  many  instructions  for  repairing  and  improving 
it,  and  for  purchasing  any  adjoining  lands  that  might 
be  offered  for  sale. 

In  1755,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Layard,  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  British  lying-in  hos])ital,  we 


,  find  the  governors  of  that  institution  voting  their 
"  llianks  to  Dr.  Hunter  for  the  services  he  had  done 
the  hospital,  and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of 
the  physicians  :"  so  that  he  appears  to  have  been  es- 
tablished in  this  office  without  the  usual  form  of 
an  election.  The  year  following  he  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Medical 
Society  ;  and  to  the  "  Observations  and  Inquiries," 
published  by  that  society,  he  at  difierent  periods  con- 
tributed several  valuable  papers. 

In  1762  Dr.  Hunter  warmly  engaged  in  contro- 
versy, supported  his  claim  to  difierent  anatomical 
discoveries,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Medical  Commen- 
taries," the  style  of  which  is  correct  and  spirited.  As 
an  excuse  for  the  tardiness  with  which  he  brought 
forth  this  work,  he  observes  in  his  introduction,  that 
it  required  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to 
spare;  that  the  subject  was  unpleasant,  and  there- 
fore he  was  very  seldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up. 
In  this  publication  he  confined  himself  chiefly  to  a 
dispute  with  the  then  professsor  of  anatomy  at 
Edinburgh,  respecting  injections  of  the  testicle,  the 
ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  use  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  absorption  by  veins. 

In  1764  Dr.  Hunter  had  the  honour  to  be  ap- 
pointed physician  extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  In 
1767  Dr.  Hunter  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  in  the  year  following  communicated  to 
that  learned  body  observations  on  the  bones  which 
had  been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America. 
This  was  not  the  only  subject  of  natural  history  on 
which  Dr.  Hunter  employed  his  pen  ;  for,  in  a  sub- 
sequent volume  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
we  find  him  offering  his  remarks  on  some  bones 
found  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  proves 
to  have  belonged  to  a  quadruped.  In  the  same 
work  he  published  an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an 
Indian  animal  not  described  before.  In  1768  Dr. 
Hunter  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries ;  and  the  same  year,  at  the  institution  of  a 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  he  was  appointed  by  his 
majesty  to  the  office  of  professor  of  anatomy.  This 
appointment  opened  a  new  field  for  his  abilities, 
and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
suit of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted 
his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  the  novelty  and  justness  of 
his  observations  proved  at  once  the  readiness  and 
extent  of  his  genius.  In  January  1781  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  John  Fother- 
gill  as  president  of  the  Medical  Society.  As  his 
name  and  talents  were  known  and  respected  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  so  the  honours  conferred  on  him 
were  not  limited  to  his  own  country.  In  1780  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris  elected  him  one  of 
their  foreign  associates,  and  in  1782  he  received  a 
similar  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

The  most  splendid  of  Dr.  Hunter's  medical  pub- 
lications was  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid 
Uterus."  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had 
been  begun  as  early  as  the  year  1751,  was  retarded 
till  the  year  1775,  only  by  the  author's  desire  of  send- 
ing it  into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfections.  This 
great  work  was  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  pre- 
face to  it  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow- 
ledging that  in  most  of  the  dissections  he  had  been 
assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  "  whose 
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accuracy  (lie  adds)  in  anatomical  researches  is  so  well 
known,  that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
him  for  that  assistance  would  be  in  some  measure  to 
disregard  the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itself." 
He  likewise  confesses  his  obligations  to  the  ingeni- 
ous artists  who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  ; 
"but  particularly  to  Mr.  Strange,  not  only  for  having 
by  his  hand  secured  a  sort  of  immortality  to  two  of 
the  plates,  but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance  in  every  part  with  a  steady  and   disinte- 
rested friendship.     An  anatomical  description  of  the 
gravid  uterus  was  a  work  which  Dr.  Hunter  had  long 
in  contemplation  to  give  the  public.      He  had  like- 
wise  been   employed   in  collecting    and    ananging 
materials   for  a  history  of  the  various  concretions 
tliat  are  formed  in  the  human  body.     Amongst  Dr. 
Hunter's  papers  were  found  two  introductory  lec- 
tures, in  which   he  traces  the  history  of  anatomy 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  with  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  science  and  the  arts.     He  consi- 
ders the  great  utility  of  anatomy  in  the  practice  of 
physic  and  surgery ;  gives  the  ancient  divisions  of 
the  different  substances  composing  the  human  body, 
■which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  anatomy ;  points 
out    the   most    advantageous    mode  of   cultivating 
this  branch  of   natural  knowledge,  and   concludes 
with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of  his  own  lec- 
tures. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  "Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus"  made  their  appearance.  Dr.  Hunter  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Venereal  Disease."  In  this  paper  he 
attempted  to  prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was 
not  brought  from  America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of 
Columbus,  as  had  been  commonly  supposed,  al- 
though it  made  its  first  appearance  about  that 
period.  In  the  year  1777  Dr.  Hunter  joined  with 
Mr.  Watson  in  presenting  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  short  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty's  illness,  and 
of  the  appearances  on  dissection  ;  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  published  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Section 
of  the  Symphysis  Pubis." 

AVe  must  now  go  back  a  little  in  the  order  of 
time  to  describe  the  origin  and  progress  of  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's museum,  without  some  account  of  M'hicli  the 
history  of  his  life  would  be  very  incomplete.  When 
he  began  to  practise  midwifery  he  was  desirous  of 
acquiring  a  fortune  sufficient  to  place  him  in  easy 
and  independent  circumstances.  Before  many  years 
had  elapsed  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
sum  adequate  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect ;  and  this 
he  set  apart  as  a  resource  of  which  he  might  avail 
himself  whenever  age  or  infirmities  should  oblige 
him  to  retire  from  business.  After  he  had  obtained  this 
competency,  as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate, 
he  formed  the  laudable  design  of  engaging  in  some 
plan  of  public  utility,  and  at  first  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  found  an  anatomical  school  in  the  metro- 
polis. For  this  purpose,  about  the  year  1765,  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Grenville,  he  presented  a 
memorial  to  that  minister,  in  which  he  requested  the 
grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  King's  Mews  for 
the  site  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr.  Hunter  un- 
dertook to  expend  7000^.  on  the  building,  and  to  en- 
dow a  professorship  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  de- 
served. In  a  conversation  on  this  subject  soon  af- 
terwards with  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordship 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  plan  might  be  cai"ried  into 


execution  by  subscription,  and  requested  to  have 
his  name  set  down  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Dr. 
Hunter's  delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this 
proposal.  He  chose  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own 
expense,  and  accordingly  purchased  a  spot  of  ground 
in  Great  Windmill  Street,  where  he  erected  a  spa- 
cious house,  to  which  he  removed  from  Jermyn 
Street  in  1770.  In  this  building,  besides  a  con- 
venient amphitheatre  and  other  apartments  for  his 
lectures  and  dissections,  there  was  one  magnifi- 
cent room  fitted  up  as  a  museum.  Of  the  mag- 
nitude and  value  of  his  anatomical  collection  some 
idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  years  he  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical 
preparations  and  in  the  dissection  of  morbid  bodies, 
added  to  the  eagerness  with  which  he  procured  ad- 
ditions from  the  collections  of  Sandys,  Hewson, 
Falconer,  Blackall,  and  others,  that  were  at  diflerent 
times  offered  for  sale  in  this  metropolis.  His  spe- 
cimens of  rare  diseases  were  also  frequently  in- 
creased by  presents  from  his  medical  friends  and 
pupils.  Speaking  of  an  acquisition  in  this  way,  in  one 
of  his  publications,  he  says,  "  I  look  upon  every  thing 
of  this  kind  which  is  given  to  me  as  a  present  to  the 
public,  and  consider  myself  as  thereby  called  upon 
to  serve  the  public  with  more  diligence." 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill  Street,  he  had 
confined  his  collection  chiefly  to  specimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  of  diseases  ;  but  now 
he  extended  his  views  to  fossils,  and  likewise  to  the 
promotion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.  In  a 
short  space  of  time  he  became  possessed  of  "  the 
most  magnificent  treasure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books 
that  has  been  accumulated  by  any  person  now  living 
since  the  days  of  Mead."  A  cabinet  of  ancient  me- 
dals contributed  likewise  much  to  the  richness  of  his 
museum.  A  description  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this 
collection,  struck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  doctor's  learned  friend  Mr.  Combe. 
In  a  classical  dedication  of  this  elegant  volume  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  Dr.  Hunter  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  her  majesty.  In  the  preface  some  account 
is  given  of  the  progress  of  the  collection,  which  had 
been  brought  together  with  singular  taste,  and  at 
the  expense  of  upwards  of  20,000/.  In  1781  the 
museum  received  a  valuable  addition  of  shells,  corals, 
and  other  curious  subjects  of  natural  history,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  gave  di- 
rections by  his  will  that  his  collection  should  be 
appraised  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr.  Hunter  should 
have  the  refusal  of  it  at  500/.  under  the  valuation 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr.  Hunter  purchased 
it  for  the  sum  of  1200/.  By  his  will  the  iise  of  his 
museum,  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  devolved 
to  his  nephew  Matthew  BaiUie,  and  in  case  of  his 
death  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Glasgow, 
but  Dr.  BaiUie  removed  it  to  its  destination  some 
years  before  the  completion  of  that  term.  The  sum 
of  SOOO/.  sterling  was  left  as  a  fund  for  the  support 
and  augmentation  of  the  collection. 

Dr.  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  honoured 
M-ith  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  possession 
of  every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could 
confer,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  the  summit  of 
his  wishes.  But  these  sources  of  gratification  were 
embittered  by  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  which 
harassed  him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not- 
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withstanding  his  very  abstemious  manner  of  linng. 
On  Saturday,  the  15th  of  March,  1783,  after  having 
for  several  days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wandering 
gout,  he  complained  of  great  head-ache  and  nausea. 
In  this  state  he  went  to  l)ed,  and  for  several  days  felt 
more  pain  than  usual  both  in  his  stomach  and  limbs. 
On  the  Thursday  following  he  found  himself  so  much 
recovered  that  he  determined  to  give  the  introduc- 
tory lecture  to  the  operations  of  surgery,  but  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  it  his  strength  was  so 
exhausted  that  he  fainted  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  ])ed.  The  following  night  and  day  his 
symptoms  were  such  as  indicated  danger ;  and  on 
Saturday  morning  Mr.  Combe,  who  made  him  an 
early  visit,  was  alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr.  Hunter 
himself,  that  during  the  night  he  had  certainly  had 
a  paralytic  stroke.  As  neither  his  speech  nor  his 
pulse  were  affected,  and  he  was  able  to  raise  himself 
in  bed,  Mr.  Combe  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he 
was  mistaken.  But  the  event  proved  the  doctor's 
idea  of  his  complaint  to  be  but  too  well  founded,  as 
he  died  on  the  30th  of  March,  1783. 

As  a  teacher  of  anatomy  Dr.  Hunter  was  long  and 
deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good  orator,  and 
having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception  of  what  he 
taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  distinct  and  intelli- 
git)Ie  points  of  view  the  most  abstruse  subjects  of 
anatomy  and  pliysiology.  Among  other  methods  of 
explaining  and  illustrating  his  doctrines,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  introduce  some  apposite  story  or  case  that 
had  occurred  to  him  in  his  practice  ;  and  few  men 
had  acquired  a  more  interesting  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a  more  agreeable 
manner. 

HUNTINGDON,  HENRY,  an  eminent  English 
historian,  who  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
was  educated  by  Albinus  of  Anjou,  a  learned  canon 
of  the  church  of  Lincoln,  and  in  his  youth  discovered 
a  great  taste  for  poetry  by  writing  eight  books  of  epi- 
grams, as  well  as  many  amatory  verses,  with  three 
long  didactic  poems,  one  of  herbs,  another  of  spices, 
and  a  third  of  precious  stones.  In  his  more  advanced 
years  he  applied  to  the  study  of  history,  and  at  the 
request  of  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was 
his  great  friend  and  patron,  he  composed  a  general 
"History  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to 
the  Death  of  King  Stephen,  1154,"  in  eight  books, 
pubhshed  by  Sir  Henry  Savile.  In  the  dedication 
of  this  work  to  Bishop  Alexander,  he  states  that  in 
the  ancient  part  of  his  history  he  had  followed  the 
venerable  Bede,  adding  a  few  things  from  some 
other  writers — that  he  had  compiled  the  sequel  from 
several  chronicles  he  had  found  in  diff'erent  libraries, 
and  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  Towards  the 
conclusion  he  very  honestly  acknowledges  that  it 
was  only  an  abridgment,  and  that  to  compose  a  com- 
plete history  of  England  many  more  books  were 
necessary  than  he  could  procure.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown. 

HUNTINGDON,  SELINA,  COUNTESS  OF. 
— This  pious  lady  was  the  second  daughter  of  Wash- 
ington, Earl  Ferrers.  She  was  born  in  1707,  and 
married  in  June  17"28  to  Theyphilus  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. Becoming  a  widow,  she  acquired  a  taste 
for  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and 
patronised  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield,  whom 
she  constituted  her  chaplain.  Her  rank  and  fortune 
giving  her  great  influence,  she  was  long  considered 
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as  the  head  of  a  sect  of  religionists ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Whitefield,  his  followers  were  designated 
as  the  people  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  She  founded 
schools  and  colleges  for  preachers,  supported  them 
with  her  purse,  and  expended  annually  large  sums  in 
private  charity.  She  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1791. 
HUNTINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  religious  enthu- 
siast, who  attained  some  notoriety  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Me  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer's  labourer  in  Kent,  and  the  early  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  menial  service  and  other  humble 
occupations.  After  indulging  in  vice  and  dissipation 
for  several  years,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  converted,  and  became  a  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  He  soon  engaged  in  reli- 
gious controversies,  published  a  vast  number  of 
tracts,  and  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  peculiar 
sect.  He  died  in  August  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
nine.  His  publications  are  very  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  contain  curious  details  relative  to  his 
personal  history  and  religious  experience.  The  titles 
of  two  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens — "  The  Ar- 
minian  Skeleton,  or  the  Arminians  Dissected  and 
Anatomized,"  and  "  The  Bank  of  Faith."  After 
having  lost  his  first  wife  by  death,  he  married  the 
wealthy  widow  of  Sir  James  Saunderson,  a  London 
alderman,  and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 

HUNTINGTON,  ROBERT.— This  learned  ec- 
clesiastic was  born  at  Deerhurst  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  1G36,  and  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. Having  received  his  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study 
of  divinity  and  the  oriental  languages.  In  1670  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  factory  of  Aleppo. 
This  appointment  he  held  for  eleven  years,  during 
which  time  he  peculiarly  dedicated  himself  to  the 
discovery  and  collection  of  ancient  MSS.,  in  which 
pursuit  he  was  jjatronised  by  the  bisho})s  Marsh 
and  Fell,  and  other  learned  persons  in  England.  He 
travelled  with  this  object  not  only  through  the  dis- 
tricts adjoining  Aleppo,  but  to  Mount  Sinai,  various 
parts  of  Palestine,  and  in  1677  made  a  voyage  to 
Cyprus,  to  examine  the  library  of  the  archbishop  of 
Justiniana  Nova,  but  without  success.  In  two  jour- 
neys which  he  took  in  1680  and  16S1  to  Egypt  he 
was  more  fortunate,  being  enabled  to  rescue  many 
curious  copies  of  the  gospel  and  other  MSS.  from 
oblivion.  He  returned  to  England  in  1682,  and  im- 
mediately retired  to  his  fello\/ship  at  Merton  College, 
and  the  next  year  received  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
and  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Upon  the  descent  of  James 
II.  in  Ireland,  after  the  Revolution,  he  retired  for 
safety  to  England,  but  returned  when  the  danger 
was  over,  and  in  I69I  resigned  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  College,  resolved  not  to  live  out  of  his  native 
country.  In  the  mean  time  he  sold  his  fine  collec- 
tion of  MSS.,  about  600  in  number,  to  the  curators- 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  for  £900.  In  I692  he  was 
offered  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Kildare,  which  he  re- 
fused, and  in  1701  accepted  that  of  Raphoe,  but  sur- 
vived his  consecration  only  twelve  days. 

HUNTINGTON,  SAMUEL,  an  American  law- 
yer, who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1732.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  whose  situation  did  not  allow 
him  to  give  his  son  any  other  than  the  limited  edu- 
cation which  the  common  schools  of  the  province 
afforded.     Young  Huntington,  however,  made   lip 
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for  this  deficiency  by  his  outi  industry,  and  employed 
all  the  time  which  he  could  spare  from  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  farm  in  improving  his  mind.   At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  resolved  upon  studying  the  law, 
and  having  borrowed  the  necessary  books,  soon  ac- 
quired knowledge  sufficient  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which 
he  did  in  his  native  town.     He  shortly  afterwards 
removed  to  Norwich.    Here  he  had  not  long  resided 
before  his  business  became  very  extensive,  and   in 
1764  he  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  town  in 
the  general  assembly,  and  the  following  year  ap- 
pointed king's  attorney,  an   office  which  he  filled 
until  1774,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the 
superior  court.     In  1775  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  same  year, 
having  always  shown  himself  a  decided  opponent  of 
all  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  of  the  co- 
lonies.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly  on  the  l6th 
of  January,  1776,  and  in  the  ensuing  month  of  July 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence.    In  Septem- 
ber 1779  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  John  Jay  as  pre- 
sident of  the  congress.     He  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  dignity  in  17i50,  and  occupied  it  imtil  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  the  house.     On  his  return  to  Connecticut  he 
resumed  his  judicial  functions  and  his  seat  in  the 
council  of  that  state.      In  1783  he  again   v/ent  to 
congress,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  the   supreme  court  of  Connecticut-     In 
1786  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Mr.  Griswold 
in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  state,  and  was  annually 
re-elected  to  the  same  station  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  January,  1796,  in  the  si.xty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

HUPAZOLI,  FRANCIS,  oneof  the  few  individuals 
who  have  lived  in  three  centuries.  He  was  born  in 
1587  at  Casal,  in  Sardinia,  and  died  in  1702.  At 
first  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  became  a 
merchant  at  Scio,  and  in  his  eighty-second  year  he 
was  appointed  Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna.  He  had 
five  wives,  who  bore  liim  twenty-four  children,  be- 
sides which  he  is  known  to  have  had  several  illegiti- 
mate children.  By  his  fifth  wife,  whom  he  married 
at  the  age  of  ninty-eight  years,  he  had  four  children, 
His  drink  was  water ;  he  never  smoked,  and  ate  but 
very  little  at  night,  went  to  bed  and  rose  early,  then 
heard  mass,  walked  and  laboured  the  whole  day  to 
the  last.  He  wrote  down  every  thing  remarkable 
which  he  had  witnessed.  At  the  age  of  100  his  gray 
hair  is  said  to  have  again  become  black.  When  109 
years  old,  he  lost  his  teeth,  and  lived  on  soup.  Four 
years  after  he  had  two  large  new  teeth,  and  began 
again  to  eat  meat.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  frequent  colds, 
which  continued  until  his  death. 

HURD,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  prelate 
and  philological  writer,  who  was  born  in  1720,  at 
Congreve  in  Staffordshire,  and  went  to  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  1742.  In  1 750  he  published  a  "  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus."  A  satirical 
attack  on  Doctor  Jortin,  in  defence  of  Warburton, 
in  an  essay  on  the  "  Delicacy  of  Friendship,"  he  af- 
terwards endeavoured  to  suppress.  In  1757  he  pub- 
lished "  Remarks  on  David  Hume's  Essay  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion."  His  "  Dialogues,  Mo- 
ral and  Political,"  with  "Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Ro- 


mance," appeared  at  different  times  from  1758  to 
1764,  and  were  republished  collectively  in  1765,  in 
three  volumes.  In  1767  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  1 768  commenced  a  series  of  sermons 
on  the  prophecies,  preached  at  the  lecture  founded 
by  his  friend  Warburton,  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  These 
discourses  were  published  under  the  title  of  an  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning 
the  Christian  Church,  in  twelve  Lectures."  In  1775 
Doctor  Hurd  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  not  long  after  was  made  preceptor 
to  the  late  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  He 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  W^orcester  in  1781,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  bestowed  on  him  the  confiden- 
tial situation  of  clerk  of  the  closet.  The  king  after- 
wards desired  to  elevate  Doctor  Hurd  to  the  primacy, 
but  he  modestly  declined  the  offer.  In  1788  he 
published  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton, in  which  he  omitted  some  of  the  productions  of 
his  deceased  friend.  Doctor  Parr  supplied  the  edi- 
torial deficiencies  of  Bishop  Hurd's  collection,  by 
"  Tracts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian."  In  1795 
the  right  reverend  editor  himself  published  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  works  of  Warburton,  in  the  form 
of  a  biographical  preface,  and  he  subsequently  also 
published  the  correspondence  of  Warburton,  which 
was  his  last  literary  undertaking.  He  died  in  May 
1803. 

HURDIS,  JAMES,  a  writer  of  some  eminence, 
who  was  born  at  Bishopstone  in  Sussex  in  1763,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public  as  a  poet,  in  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Village  Curate,"  which  was  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  works  of  considerable  merit. 

HUSKISSOxX,  AVILLIAM,  THE  RIGHT  HO- 
NOURABLE.— This  distinguished  Enghsh  states- 
man was  born  on  the  11th  of  March,  1770.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  who  re- 
sided in  Staffordshire,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Doctor 
Gem,  then  physician  to  the  English  embassy  in 
France.  Doctor  Gem  paid  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  young  relative.  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
and  most  of  the  encyclopaedists,  were  his  intimate 
friends.  The  period  was  one  of  intense  political 
excitement.  All  these  circumstances,  co-operating 
with  a  natural  predisposition  of  mind,  naturally  gave 
young  Huskisson  a  bias  in  favour  of  finance  and 
political  economy,  at  that  time  the  fashionable  studies 
of  the  day,  and  the  principles  he  then  imbibed,  ma- 
tured and  confirmed  by  long  practical  study,  adhered 
to  him  through  life. 

The  speech  which  he  deliverd  at  the  Parisian 
"  Societe"  in  1789  is  worthy  of  notice,  merely  as  a 
proof  of  his  early  ripeness  of  intellect,  and  as  it  was 
the  means  of  procuring  for  him  first  the  acquaintance, 
and  afterwards  the  friendship,  of  the  marquis  of 
Stafford,  at  that  time  our  minister  at  Paris.  In  1790 
Mr.  Huskisson  became  his  lordship's  private  secre- 
tary. After  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  English  ambassador  was  recalled,  and  his  secre- 
tary accompanied  him  home.  Government  found  it 
necessary  about  this  time  to  create  an  office  for  hearing 
and  discussing  the  claims  of  emigrants.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson was  suggested  as  a  person  well  qualified  to 
discharge  its  duties,  and  accepted  the  offer  made  to 
him  in  consequence.  It  M-as  at  this  period  that  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  Canning.  In  1795  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  under-secretary  of  state 
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in  the  department  of  wai*  and  colonies,  and  in  1796 
he  was  first  brought  into  parliament.  Natural  diffi- 
dence, and  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  withheld 
him  fromstarting  as  a  debater.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  sedulously  to  the  business  of  his  own  depart- 
ment, laboured  to  complete. his  knowledge  of  finance, 
and  the  various  bearings  of  our  commercial  interests, 
and  silently  mastered  the  forms  of  the  house  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  debates. 

In  1801  he,  as  well  as  Canning,  resigned  his  situa- 
tion, on  the  retirement  of  Pitt.  In  1802  he  was  can- 
didate for  Dover,  but,  being  defeated,  he  did  not  come 
into  parliament  till  1804.  On  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  second  administration  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  office  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  April  1807  he  resumed,  under  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, the  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  he 
retained  till  the  formation  of  Mr.  Perceval's  adminis- 
tration. Subsequent  to  that  event  he  continued  out 
of  office  till  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  even  then  he 
held  a  subordinate  post,  in  which  he  continued  till 
1823,  when,  under  Canning,  he  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy. 
He  did  not  however  become  active  in  the  cabinet 
till  th^  following  autumn.  After  the  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool  he  retained  his  situation  under  Canning, 
and  afterwards  under  Lord  Goderich  and  the  duke  of 
'\Yellington;  until  his  difference  with  the  latter  in 
1828.  He  continued  active  in  the  discharge  of  his 
parliamentary  duties  till  his  melancholy  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  September,  1830.  Being 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  he  was  accidentally 
thrown  down  by  one  of  the  steam-carriages,  which 
passed  over  him  and  inflicted  such  severe  injuries 
that  he  died  shortly  after.  A  marble  tablet  has  since 
been  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  spot  M'here  the 
accident  took  place. 

HUSS,  JOHN.— This  celebrated  reformer  was 
born  in  1373  at  Hussinez  near  Prachatiz,  in  Bo- 
hemia, whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Huss,  or 
John  of  Hussinez.  In  1389  he  was  sent  by  his  feudal 
lord  and  some  other  patrons  to  the  university  of 
Prague,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  industry.  Having  become  the  servitor  of  a  pro- 
fessor, to  whose  library  he  thereby  had  access,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  theological 
information  which  for  that  age  was  remarkable.  In 
1396  he  took  the  degi-ee  of  master  of  arts,  and  in 
1398  delivered  public  theological  and  philosophical 
lectures.  In  1402  the  office  of  Bohemian  preacher 
in  the  Bethlehem  chapel  at  Prague,  which  was  esta- 
blished by  a  private  foundation,  was  conferred  on  him  ; 
and  here  he  began  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
people,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  the  students,  his 
sermons  were  very  popular ;  and  being  soon  after 
made  confessor  to  Queen  Sophia,  he  thus  gained  ac- 
cess to  the  court.  About  this  period  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  soon  made  him  feel 
the  justice  of  that  bold  reformer's  attack  on  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  and  he  now  became  himself  the 
boldest  advocate  of  a  reform  which  should  restore  to 
the  corrupt  church  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  scrip- 
tural Christianity. 

His  boldness  did  not  long  remain  unobserved; 
and  as  in  the  frequent  disputes  of  the  Germans  with 
the  Bohemian  academicians  he  took  part  with  the 


latter,  he  had  soon  to  contend  with  powerful  enemies. 
This  made  a  national  division  of  that  which  hitherto 
had  been  only  a  contest  between  the  philosophical 
schools  of  the  Realists  to  which  Huss  belonged,  and 
of  the  Nominalists,  to  which  most  of  the  Germans 
had  attached  themselves.  About  5000  foreign  pro- 
fessors and  students  left  Prague,  and  either  created 
or  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  universities  of  Leipsic, 
Erfurth,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock,  and  Cracow,  a  loss 
which  Prague  and  Huss  himself,  who  was  nowa  rector, 
sensibly  felt.  Yet  he  could  not  be  attacked  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  the  great  schism  had  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  priesthood,  Bohemia  did  not  recognise  Bene- 
dict XIII.  nor  Gregory  XII.  after  1409  ;  the  nobility 
and  people  were  excited  against,  the  arl)itrary  decrees 
of  the  pope,  by  some  bold  spirits,  who  served  as  the 
precursors  of  Huss's  doctrines,  and  thus  became  ac- 
customed to  judge  freely  ;  the  government  of  Wen- 
ceslaus  favoured  the  anti-papal  spirit  of  many  among 
the  people,  from  political  grounds,  and  from  an  incli- 
nation favourable  to  Huss,  who  was  generally  es- 
teemed. He  ventured,  therefore,  to  censure  publicly 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  priests  and  the  laity,  and 
to  preach  against  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences  in 
Bohemia;  he  said  nothing  new  when  he  declared 
masses  for  the  dead,  image-worship,  monastic  life, 
auricular  confession,  fasts,  &c.,  to  be  inventions  of 
spiritual  despotism  and  superstition,  and  the  with- 
holding of  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  Supper  unscrip- 
tural. 

The  new  pope,  Alexander  V.,  finally  summoned 
him  to  Rome,  and  as  he  did  not  appear,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Sbynko,  commenced  the  immediate 
persecution  of  this  preacher  of  truth.  About  200 
volumes  of  copies  of  Wickliffe's  writings  were  burnt 
in  1410  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  Bohemian 
preaching  at  the  Bethlehem  chapel  prohibited.  But 
Huss  did  not  obey  either  this  prohibition  or  the  new 
summons  of  John  XXIII.,  but  appealed,  as  his  en- 
voys at  Rome  were  imprisoned,  to  a  general  council. 
When  the  pope  caused  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus 
of  Naples  to  be  preached  in  Bohemia,  Huss  opposed 
it  in  the  warmest  manner,  and  his  friend  Jerome 
expressed  himself  on  the  subject  in  violent  language, 
which  the  pope  ascrHjed  to  Huss,  who  was  in  conse- 
quence excommunicated,  and  Prague  laid  under  an 
interdict  as  long  as  Huss  should  remain  in  it.  Huss 
therefore,  distrustful  of  the  protection  of  the  weak 
king  of  Bohemia,  went  to  the  fei^dal  lord  of  his  birth- 
place Hussinez,  whose  name  was  Nicholas.  Here 
and  in  many  places  in  the  circle  of  Bechin,  he 
preached  with  much  success  ;  here  he  also  wrote  his 
memorable  books  "  On  the  Six  Errors,"  and  "  On 
the  Church,"  in  which  he  attacks  transubstantiation, 
the  belief  in  the  pope  and  the  saints,  the  efficacy  of 
the  absolution  of  a  vicious  priest,  unconditional  obe- 
dience to  early  rulers,  and  simony,  which  was  then 
extremely  prevalent,  and  makes  the  holy  Scriptures 
the  only  rule  of  matters  of  religion. 

The  approbation  with  which  these  doctrines  were 
received,  both  amongthe  nobility  and  people,increased 
the  party  of  Huss  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  as  nothing 
was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  diffusion  of  truth, 
he  readily  complied  with  the  summons  of  the  council 
of  Constance  to  defend  his  opinions  before  the  clergy 
of  all  nations.  Wenceslaus  gave  him  the  count 
Chlum  and  two  other  Bohemians  of  rank  for  his 
escort.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  by  letters  of  safe 
conduct,  became  responsible  for  his  personal  safety 
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andJohn  XXIII.,  after  his  arival  at  Constance,  made 
promises  to  the  same  effect.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  after  a  private  examina- 
tion before  some  of  the  cardinals,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
reiterated  remonstrances  of  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian nobles,  was  kept  in  confinement,  and  though 
sick,  was  not  permitted  an  advocate.  At  a  public 
examination,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1415,  the  fathers  of  the  council  interrupted  him  in 
his  defence  by  loud  and  vehement  vociferation.  In 
a  trial  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  he  defended  him- 
self at  length  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor;  but 
his  grounds  of  defence  were  not  regarded,  and  an 
unconditional  recantation  of  heresies  which  he  had 
not  taught,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had,  was  de- 
manded of  him.  Huss,  however,  remained  firm 
in  his  belief,  and  the  last  examination  ended  in  a 
sentence  of  death,  which  had  long  since  been  deter- 
mined on.  Huss  on  this  occasion  reminded  the  em- 
peror of  his  promise  of  safe  conduct,  at  which  Sigis- 
mund  could  not  refrain  from  showing  his  shame  by 
a  blush  ;  yet  the  hatred  against  a  man  who  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  the  truth  was  too  great  to  allow  any 
hopes  of  safety.  He  was,  without  being  convicted 
of  any  error,  that  same  day  burnt  alive,  and  his  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  On  his  way  to  the  pile 
he  was  observed  to  smile  at  a  place  where  some  of  his 
writings  had  been  burnt,  and  afterwards  expired  in 
the  midst  of  joyful  prayers.  Even  his  enemies  speak 
with  admiration  of  his  unblemished  virtue  and  his 
firmness  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  gentle  and  pious 
mind  of  Huss  would  not  have  apj)roved  of  the  terri- 
ble revenge  which  his  Bohemian  adherents  took  upon 
the  emperor,  the  empire,  and  the  clergy,  for  his  mur- 
der, which  produced  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
terrible  wars  that  ever  desolated  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

HUTCHESON,  FRANCIS,  LL.  D.,  an  author 
of  some  celebrity,  who  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land in  1694,  and  in  1710  was  entered  a  student  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  After  spending  six  years 
at  Glasgow  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  among  the  dissenters,  but 
afterwards  set  up  a  private  academy  in  Dublin.  He 
bad  not  been  long  settled  in  that  city  before  his 
merits  made  him  generally  known,  and  persons  of 
all  ranks  cultivated  his  acquaintance.  In  1725  the 
first  edition  of  his  celebrated  "  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas 
of  Beauty  and  Virtue  "  appeared  without  his  name, 
but  it  soon  became  known  who  the  author  really  was, 
and  it  secured  him  still  further  notice  from  the  learned 
and  eminent,  among  whom  were  Lord  Granville,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Archbishoj)  King,  and  the 
primate  Boulter.  In  1728  he  published  his  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Passions,"  which  has  often  been  reprinted, 
and  is  admired  even  by  those  who  dispute  the  sound- 
ness of  its  philosophy.  About  the  same  time  he  also 
wrote  many  philosophical  papers,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  called  "  Hibernicus's  Let- 
ters," together  with  some  answers  to  objections  to 
his  system  in  the  public  journals.  After  keeping  a 
private  academy  in  Dublin  for  some  years  with  great 
reputation,  he  was  in  1729  called  to  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy at  Glasgow,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and 
useful  to  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  died  in  1747,  in  his  fifty- third  year,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  "  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  "  which 
was  published  by  his  son. 


HUTCHINS,  JOHN,  a  learned  EngKsh  antiquary, 
who  Avas  born  in  1698.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1744  obtained  the  rectory  of  Wareham.  Mr. 
Hutchins  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  "  History  of  Dorsetshire,"  a  work  of  con- 
siderable merit. 

HUTCHINSON,  JOHN,  a  philosophical  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1674.  He  originally  filled  the  office 
of  steward  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  but  subsequently 
left  the  service  of  the  duke  to  indulge  more  freely  in 
his  studies.  His  grace,  who  was  then  master  of  the 
horse  to  George  I.,  made  him  his  riding  surveyor.  In 
1724  he  published  the  first  part  of  "  Moses's  Prin- 
cipia,"  in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr.  Woodward's  "  Na- 
tural History  of  the  Earth,"  and  denied  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation  established  in  Newton's  "  Principia." 
In  1727  he  published  a  second  part  of  "  Moses's  Prin- 
cipia," containing  the  principles  of  the  scripture  phi- 
losophy. From  this  time  to  his  death  he  published 
a  volume  every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS. 
he  left  behind,  were  published  in  1748,  in  twelve 
volumes  octavo.  He  died  in  August  1737.  Singular 
as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  some  defend- 
ers, who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hutchin- 
sonians. 

HUTTON,  CHARLES.— This  eminent  mathema- 
tician was  born  in  1737,  and  his  parents  were  in  very 
humble  circumstances.     About  the  age  of  eighteen. 


having  long  before  lost  his  father,  he  commenced  the 
employment  of  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Jesmond,  near  Newcastle.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  residence  at  this  place  he  became  for  a 
time  a  close  and  zealous  follower  of  the  Methodists, 
and  at  length  ventured  to  write  sermons  and  even  to 
preach  among  them.  This  turn  of  mind  left  him  on 
his  removal  to  Newcastle,  to  which,  in  consequence 
of  his  success  and  of  the  great  proficiency  of  many 
of  his  pupils,  he  was  soon  invited.  Here,  although 
he  required  for  his  instructions  about  double  the 
terms  that  had  previously  been  charged  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  kingdom,  his  pupils  soon  became  numerous ; 
among  them  he  had  the  honour  to  reckon  Lord  Eldon, 
the  late  lord  chancellor. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  avocations, 
he  found  time  for  investigation  and  composition,  and 
made  himself  known  to  the  world  as  an  avithor.  His 
first  avowed  separate  publication  was  a  smeill  tareatise 
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on  "  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,"  for  the  use  of 
schools.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1764, 
and  has  since  gone  through  numerous  editions.  In 
printing  the  first  edition,  to  supply  the  want  of  proper 
mathematical  types  in  so  distant  a  provincial  town  as 
Newcastle,  Dr.  Hutton  was  ohliged  with  his  own 
hand  to  cut  with  a  penknife  on  the  reversed  end  of 
old  types  many  of  the  algehraical  characters  that 
were  used  in  the  vulgar  fractions  and  other  parts  of 
the  work. 

Soon  after  this  he  began  to  employ  his  leisure 
in  the  composition  of  a  much  more  elaborate  and  re- 
condite work,  viz.,  "  A  Treatise  on  Mensuration,  in 
Theory  and  Practice."  At  the  time  when  Dr.  Hut- 
ton  commenced  this  undertaking,  the  books  on  men- 
suration that  were  generally  adopted  in  seminaries  of 
education  were  those  of  Hawney  and  Robertson.  Of 
these,  the  first  contained  some  attempts  at  theory, 
but  exhibited  in  so  inelegant  and  inaccurate  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  the  volume  altogether  useless.  Ro- 
bertson's work  was  neat  and  correct,  but  limited  in 
its  nature,  being  confined  altogether  to  the  exhibition 
of  practical  rules  and  examples.  There  had  been,  it 
is  true,  from  the  time  of  Wallis  and  Huygens,  and 
especially  since  the  invention  of  the  fluxional  analy- 
sis, a  variety  of  disquisitions  and  investigations  rela- 
tive to  rectifications,  quadratures,  cubatures,  &c.,  in- 
serted in  the  works  of  eminent  mathematicians,  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  different  societies  and  acade- 
mies, both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  there  needed 
some  masterly  hand  to  seize  and  collect  these  scat- 
tered fragments,  to  reduce  them  to  method  and  order, 
to  correct  what  was  erroneous,  curtail  what  was  too 
protracted,  expand  and  elucidate  what  was  incomplete 
and  obscure,  and  develop  with  perspicuity  the  prac- 
tical results  and  applications.  AH  this  is  attempted 
with  complete  success  in  this  treatise  on  'mensura- 
tion, which  was  first  published  m  periodical  num- 
bers, and  then  altogether  in  a  quarto  volume,  in  the 
year  1770. 

About  this  period  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  having 
become  vacant,  the  marquis  Townsend,  at  that  time 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  formed  the  laudable  de- 
termination of  givingtheappointmenttothe  individual 
who,  by  a  public  examination,  should  prove  himself 
best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  mathematical 
professor.  Dr.  Hutton  was  persuaded  by  his  friend 
Colonel  Edward  Williams,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  situation.  His  natural 
diffidence,  which  was  at  all  times  as  remarkable , as 
his  talents,  caused  him  at  first  to  shrink  from  all 
desire  to  obtain  a  professional  chair  which  had  pre- 
viously been  occupied  by  one  so  deservedly  eminent 
as  Thomas  Simpson ;  but  his  friends  at  length  over- 
came his  scruples,  and  he  travelled  from  Newcastle 
to  Woolwich,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  to  propose 
himself  as  a  candidate.  The  gentlemen  appointed  to 
conduct  the  examination  were.  Dr.  Maskelyne,  then 
astronomer  royal.  Bishop  Horsley,  the  learned  editor 
of  Newton's  works,  and  Colonel  Henry  Watson, 
translator  of  Euler's  "  Treatise  on  the  Construction 
of  Ships,"  and  aftenvards  chief  engineer  in  Bengal. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  Dr.  Hutton  was  entirely  un- 
known except  by  character.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  competitors  attended  the  board  of  examiners,  by 
whom  they  were  separately  examined,  to  prevent  any 
one  from  taking  advantage  of  the  examination  of  the 
others.     Indeed,  nothing,  could  be  fairer  nor  appa- 
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rently  more  impartial  on  the  prart  of  the  examiners, 
nor  could  any  examination  be  better  conducted  to 
answer  completely  the  good  and  wise  intentions  of 
the  master-general.  Every  candidate  was  closely 
questioned  in  the  several  branches  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences,  concerning  their  principles  and  proper- 
ties, the  knowledge  and  choice  of  books  and  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  various  and  best  modes 
of  teaching  those  sciences,  Avith  every  other  requisite 
that  seemed  necessary  in  the  qualification  for  such 
an  office.  This  examination  occupied  the  whole  day 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  ex- 
aminers delivered  to  every  candidate  a  large  collec- 
tion of  very  difficult  problems  in  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  sciences, 
requesting  their  attendance  again  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
with  such  solutions  to  those  problems  as  they  might 
be  able  to  make  out. 

They  met  again  accordingly ;  and  though  all  his 
competitors  were  in  a  manner  at  home  among  their 
friends,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  books,  to  assist 
them  in  making  out  solutions  to  their  problems, 
advantages  of  which  Dr.  Hutton  was  debarred  by 
his  peculiar  situation,  yet  his  knowledge  and  ta- 
lents triumphed  over  all  difficulties.  In  conclusion 
the  board  of  examiners  drew  up  an  unanimous  report 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  master-general  and  board- 
officers,  stating  that  though  most  of  the  candidates 
were  sufficiently  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  was  the  object  of  their 
competition,  yet  that  there  was  one  among  them, 
a  Mr.  Charles  Hutton,  whom  they  found  it  their 
duty  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  recommend 
to  his  lordship's  notice,  on  account  of  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  answered  all  their  ques^ 
tions,  and  on  account  of  his  very  extensive  reading 
and  acquirements. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Hutton's  removal  to'  Woolwich 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
about  the  year  1779  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D, 
from  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ;  his  friends  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  being  at 
that  time  joint  professors  of  mathematics  there.  In 
January  1779  he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  an  oflSce  which  he  held  till  the  end 
of  the  year  1783. 

In  the  year  1784  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
"  The  Compendious  Measurer."  This  is  a  popular 
abridgment  of  the  doctor's  treatise  of  mensuration, 
in  which  all  the  demonstrations  are  omitted,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  rules,  examples,  and  applications, 
retained.  The  work  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
in  English  schools,  and  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  A  far  more  copious  and  elaborate  perform- 
ance was  laid  before  the  world  in  the  succeeding 
year.  It  was  entitled  "  Mathematical  Tables  ;  con- 
taining common,  hyperbolic,  and  logistic  logarithms ; 
also  sines,  tangents,  secants,  and  versed-sines,  both 
natural  and  logarithmic  ;  together  with  several  other 
tables,  useful  in  mathematical  calculations.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  large  and  original  history  of  the 
discoveries  and  writings  relating  to  those  subjects 
with  the  complete  description  and  use  of  the  tables." 
This  work,  which  is  comprised  in  a  thick  volume 
royal  octavo,  was  occasioned  by  the  extreme  incor- 
rectness of  the  tables  of  logarithms  by  Sherwin  and 
Gardiner.  On  examining  those  tables,  the  doctor 
found  many  thousand  errors,  which  he  most  carefully 
corrected.      In  publishing  them  afresh  he  introduced 
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many  additions  and  improvements,  and  arranged  the 
large  tables,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ones  of  propor- 
tional parts,  much  more  commodiously  than  they  had 
ever  before  been  :  he  also  inserted  in  the  volume  some 
tables  that  were  completely  new.  Farther,  he  intro- 
duced several  striking  improvements  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  use  of  the  whole,  in  the  computations  by 
logarithms,  and  in  the  resolution  of  plane  and 
spherical  triangles,  especially  the  latter.  But  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  this  able  volume,  is  the 
extensive  and  erudite  introduction  which  Dr.  Hutton 
prefi.\ed  to  the  tables.  It  contains  a  sufficiently 
copious,  and  extremely  fair  and  impartial  historical 
account  of  early  trigonometrical  \ATitings  and  tables, 
both  natural  and  logarithmic.  The  inventions  and 
improvements  in  logarithms  are  adequately  traced  ; 
inventions  are  assigned  to  their  proper  authors  ;  the 
peculiarities  of  Napier,  Briggs,  Kepler,  Gregory, 
Mercator,  Newton.  &c.,  are  properly  discriminated, 
and  their  respective  claims  distributed  with  admira- 
ble impartiality,  by  means  of  immense  labour  and  ex- 
tensive reading. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  17S6,  Dr.  Hutton  pub- 
lished a  quarto  volume  of  "  Tracts,  Mathematical 
and  Philosophical." 

In  1787  Dr.  Hutton  commenced  his  "Mathema- 
tical and  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1796,  in  two  large  quarto  volumes. 
This  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  British  pul)licas  of  considerable  value. 
From  the  nature  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  must  evi- 
dently contain  much  that  is  not  original:  it,  however, 
contams  much  also  that  is  perfectly  new.  Many  of  the 
articles  are  delivered  with  remarakable  perspicuity  ; 
and  considerable  patience,  impartiality,  and  research, 
are  evinced  in  several  of  the  historical  disquisitions. 
Of  this,  the  comprehensive  history  of  algebra  is  an 
interesting  specimen.  The  biographical  sketches  of 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
are  often  given  with  much  spirit,  and  always  with 
fidelity.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  work  which  the  stu- 
dent of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  may 
consult  with  pleasure,  and  frequently  with  consider- 
able advantage. 

In  179S  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Hut- 
ton's  "  Course  of  Mathematics,"  in  two  octavo  vo- 
lumes, for  the  use  of  the  cadets  in  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy.  This  has  gone  through  several 
editions.  In  1811  a  third  A'olume  of  this  Course 
was  published ;  it  was  written  by  the  doctor,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Gregory.  From  1803  to  1809 
Dr.  Hutton  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Drs. 
Pearson  and  Shaw,  in  laying  before  the  world  an 
"Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  the  Com- 
mencement in  1665  to  the  End  of  the  Last  Century." 
This  important  work,  for  his  share  in  the  execution 
©f  which  Dr.  Hutton  is  said  to  have  received  no  less 
a  sum  than  6000/.,  is  comprehended  in  eighteen  thick 
volumes  in  quarto.  It  was  published  in  monthly 
parts,  of  which  four  constituted  a  volume. 

In  July  1S07  Dr.  Hutton,  having  suffered  much 
from  a  jmlmonary  complaint  during  the  preceding 
winter  and  spring,  resigned  his  professorship  at 
^Voolwich,  after  ha\nng  most  honourably  filled  it  for 
upwards  of  thirty-four  years.  On  his  retirement 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  assigned  him  a  pension  of 
500/.  per  annum,  in  testimony  of  regard  for  his  long 
and  faithful  services  ;  and,  as  he  had  previously  ac- 


quired a  very  handsome  fortune  by  the  profits  npon  his 
literary  exertions,  he  fixed  his  abode  in  London,  but 
he  still  continued  his  literary  labours,  and  five  years 
afterwards  published  "  Tracts  on  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Subjects  ;  comprising,  among  numer- 
ous important  articles,  the  theory  of  bridges,  with 
several  plans  of  recent  improvement;  also,  the  re- 
sults of  numerous  experiments  on  the  force  of  gun- 
powder, with  applications  to  the  modern  practice  of 
artillery."  These  volumes  contain,  with  improve- 
ments and  corrections,  several  of  the  detached  papers 
and  essays  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  ; 
they  also  include  the  "  History  of  "the  Writings  and 
Investigations  in  Trigonometry  and  Logarithms,"  as 
published  in  the  "Introduction"  to  the  Doctor's  "Ma- 
thematical Tables,"  and  the  "  History  of  the  Dis- 
coveries and  Inventions  in  Algebra,"  which  was  first 
published  under  the  word  Algebra,  in  the  Doc- 
tor's "  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary." 
But  several  of  these  Tracts  are  altogether  new,  and 
contain  a  methodical  and  perspicuous  account  of 
Dr.  Hutton's  valuable  experiments  on  gunnery. 

In  1819  and  IS'iO  Dr.  Hutton  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  that  eminent  philosopher  Laplace,  in 
reference  to  a  point  which  had  wounded  Dr.  Hutton's 
feelings  ;  viz.,  the  extraordinary  omission  of  the  doc- 
tor's name,  when  speaking  of  the  determination  of 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Hutton's  letter 
to  Laplace  remaining  unanswered  for  several  months, 
it  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine  "  for 
February  1820,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Journal  de  Physique, 
&c."for  April  1820.  In  the  "  ConnaissancedesTems" 
for  1823,  published  in  November  1820,  Marquis 
Laplace  did  ample  justice  to  our  English  philosopher, 
describing  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  computa- 
tion relative  to  the  earth's  density ;  and  adding,  "  all 
this  was  executed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  Dr.  Hutton,  an  illustrious  mathematician,  to 
whom  the  abstruse  sciences  are  indebted  for  numer- 
ous other  important  researches." 

In  October  1822  the  doctor,  by  some  unavoid- 
able exposure  to  the  effects  of  a  chilling  atmosphere, 
caught  a  severe  cold.  This  ended  in  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  which  soon  made  rapid  encroaches  upon 
his  constitution.  His  physical  strength  visibly  de- 
clined ;  and  many  of  his  actions,  and  not  a  little  of 
his  conversation,  evinced  that  he  anticipated  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  He  retained,  however,  the 
entire  possession  of  his  faculties  till  very  near  his 
death,  and  was  enabled  daily  to  go  down  stairs. 
"On  Friday,  the  24th  of  January,  1823,  only  three 
days  before  the  termination  of  his  life,"  says  his 
friend  and  successor,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  "  I 
visited  him  at  his  own  request,  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Bridge  House  Committee,  relative  to  the  proposed 
new  bridge  in  the  place  of  London  Bridge.  He 
could  then  see  to  read  writing  of  the  usual  size 
without  the  aid  of  spectacles,  and  very  well  heard  all 
that  I  said  on  my  aiming  at  a  rather  slow  and  dis- 
tinct enunciation.  His  respiration  was  difficult,  as 
it  had  been  for  some  time  ;  but  on  the  whole,  I 
thought  him  better  than  when  I  had  seen  him  a 
week  before.  Our  chief  conversation  was  on  the 
subject  of  his  letter  from  the  city  :  he  expatiated 
with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  accuracy  upon  the 
theory  of  arcuation,  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  different  curves  selected  for  the  in- 
trados,  the  most  judicious  construction  of  centering. 
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&c. ;  he  then  passed  to  the  history  of  the  erection  of 
Blackfriars'  Bridge,  sketched  briefly  the  principles 
deveh)ped  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Simjjson,  his 
celebrated  predecessor  at  Woolwich,  and  alluded  to 
the  scientific  qualifications  of  Mr.  Mylne,  the  archi- 
tect of  that  edifice.  The  effort,  however,  greatly 
exhausted  him,  and  compelled  me  to  relinquish  my 
intention  of  conversing  with  him  on  another  topic. 
He  entreated  me  to  revisit  him  on  that  day  week, 
and  I  most  cheerfully  assented,  hoping  that  the  in- 
terview would  have  its  peculiar  interest.  But  on 
the  succeeding  day,  Saturday,  he  became  worse ;  on 
Sunday  still  worse  ;  sunk  into  a  comatose  state  as 
evening  advanced,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  January  the  27th,  1823,  expired." 


HUTTON,  WILLIAM.— This  self-educated  writer 
furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the  advantages 
of  well-regulated  industry,  and  indeed  like  his  name- 
sake, whose  successful  progress  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  previous  article,  it  \vill  be  seen  that  he  owed  more 
to  perseverance  than  to  early  advantages.  William 
Hutton  was  born  at  Derby  in  1723.  From  the  age 
of  seven  to  fourteen  he  worked  at  a  silk-mill,  and  was 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  time  he  laboured  as  a  journey- 
man, and  also  taught  himself  bookbinding,  by  which 
he  added  to  his  humble  income. 

In  1750  he  visited  Birmingham  in  search  of  a  shop, 
and  he  ultimately  agreed  with  a  poor  woman  for  the 
lesser  half  of  her  small  shop,  for  which  he  was  to  pay 
one  shilling  a  week  rent.  Walking  back  to  Notting- 
ham, he  met  Mr.  Rudsall,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Gainsborough,  with  whom  his  sister  had  once  lived 
as  a  servant.  Rudsall  was  travelling  to  Stamford, 
and  offered  to  pay  Hutton's  expenses  and  give  him 
eighteen-pence  a  day  if  he  would  accompany  him. 
So  advantageous  an  ofter  was  not  to  be  rejected,  and 
William  set  off  with  the  minister  on  a  dreadful  wet 
day.  "  He  asked  why  I  did  not  bring  my  great  coat .' 
Shame  forbade  an  answer,  or  I  could  have  said  I  had 
none.  The  water  completely  soaked  through  my 
clothes,  but,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  the  skin,  it 
filled  my  boots.  Arriving  at  the  inn,  every  traveller 
I  found  was  wet ;  and  every  one  procured  a  change 
of  apparel  but  me;  I  was  left  out  because  the  house 
could  produce  no  more.  I  was  obliged  to  sit  the 
whole  evening  in  my  drenched  garments,  and  to  put 
them  on  nearly  as  wet  on  my  return  the  next  morn- 
ing." This  uncomfortable  trip,  however,  led  to  other 
advantages  besides  the  eighteen-pences.  Rudsall 
told  Hutton's  sister  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  books 
to  sell.  She  replied  that  William  had  no  money  to 
buy.  "  We  will  not  differ  about  that,"  said  her  old 
master,  "let  him  come  to  Gainsborough,  he  shall 
have  the  books  at  his  own  price."  Hutton  joyfully 
walked  over  to  Gainsborough  on  the  15th  of  May. 
"The  books,"  he  says,  "were  about  200  pounds 
weight.  Mr.  Rudsall  gave  me  his  corn-chest  for 
their  deposit ;  and,  for  payment,  drew  the  following 
note,  which  I  signed : — 

" '  I  promise  to  pay  to  Ambrose  Rudsall,  one 
pound  seven  shillings,  when  I  am  able.'  Mr.  Rud- 
sall observed,  '  You  never  need  pay  this  note,  if  you 
only  say  you  are  not  able.'  " 

Mr.  Hutton  has  written  his  own  memoirs,  from 
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which  the  previous  passage  is  taken  and  we  must  let 
him  tell  his  own  tale  of  a  species  of  poor  law  oppres- 
sion, which  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  him  and  his 
mfant  establishment.  "  In  this  first  opening  of  pros- 
perity an  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred,  which 
gave  me  great  uneasiness  as  it  threatened  totally  to 
eclipse  the  small  prospect  before  me.  The  overseers, 
fearful  I  should  become  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
examined  me  with  regard  to  my  settlement ;  and,  with 
the  voice  of  authority,  ordered  me  to  procure  a  certi- 
ficate or  they  would  remove  me  from  the  town. 
Terrified,  I  wrote  to  my  father,  who  returned  for 
answer,  '  that  All  Saints,  in  Derby  never  granted 
certificates.'  I  was  hunted  by  ill-nature  two  years. 
I  repeatedly  oflered  to  pay  the  levies  (rates),  which 
was  refused.  A  succeeding  overseer,  a  draper,  of 
whom  I  had  purchased  two  suits  of  clothes,  value 
10/.,  consented  to  take  them.  The  scruple  exhi- 
bited a  short  sight,  a  narrow  principle,  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  power  over  the  defenceless."  The  old 
laws  of  settlement,  under  which  Hutton  was  perse- 
cuted, were  greatly  changed  some  years  ago ;  but 
till  within  a  very  recent  period  great  tyranny,  of  a 
similar  nature  in  principle,  though  not  so  bad'in  de- 
gree, was  practised.  In  the  following  year,  1751, 
Hutton  was  encouraged  to  take  a  better  shoj),  with 
a  dwelling-house  attached  ;  and  ultimately  continued 
his  prosperous  career  till  he  acquired  a  large  fortune. 
In  1791  Mr.  Hutton's  house  in  Birmingham 
and  villa  near  that  town  were  burnt  by  the  rioters, 
for  which  he  obtained  but  inadequate  remuneration 
from  the  county.  He  died  September  20,  1815,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  The  works  of  this 
acute  and  ingenious  man  are,  "  The  History  of  Bir- 
mingham," "  Journey  to  London,"  "  History  of  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  of  the  Hundred  Court  of 
Birmingham,"  a  lively  and  ingenious  work ;  "  His- 
tory of  Blackport,"  "  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,"  "History  of  Derby,"  "Description 
of  the  Roman  Wall,"  "  Remarks  upon  North  Wales," 
"  Tour  to  Scarborough,"  "  Poems,"  "  A  Trip  to 
Cotham,"  and  his  o\\'n  "Memoirs." 

HUTTON,  JAMES. — This  eminent  geologist  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1 726.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  afterwards  visited  Leyden,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  In  1754  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Berwickshire. 
About  1768  he  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  giving 
his  undivided  attention  to  scientific  pursuits.  This 
gave  him  the  advantage  of  enjoying  with  less  inter- 
ruption -the  society  of  his  literary  friends,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Black,  Mr.  Russel,  and  Professor 
Adam  Ferguson.  Dr.  Hutton's  first  publication 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1777,  entitled  "  Considera- 
tions on  the  Nature,  Quahty,  and  Distinctions  of 
Coal  and  Culm."  It  proves  that  culm  is  the  small 
or  refuse  of  the  infusible  or  stone-coal,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  properties  from  the  small  of  the  fusible 
coal.  A  sketch  of  his  great  work,  his  "  Theory  of 
the  Earth,"  the  formation  of  which  had  been  the 
object  of  many  years  of  j)revious  study,  was  com.mu- 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  soon  after 
its  original  institution. 

In  1792  Mr.  Hutton  published  "Dissertations  on 
Different  Subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy,"  in  which 
his  theorj'  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  seems  to  coincide  very  closely  with 
that  of  Boscovich,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  former  was  suggested  by  the  latter. 
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But  Dr.  Hutton  did  nor  confine  himself  merely  to 
physical  speculations ;  he  directed  his  attention  also 
to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  An  Investigation 
of  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Progress 
of  Reason  from  Sense  to  Science  and  Philosophy." 
The  metaphysical  opinions  advanced  in  this  work 
coincide  for  the  most  part  with  those  of  Dr.  Berkeley, 
and  abound  in  sceptical  boldness  and  philosophical 
infidelity.  In  1"94  appeared  his  "  Dissertation  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Fire." 

In  1796  his  "Theory  of  the  Earth"  was  republished 
in  two  volumes  Svo.  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,"  with  large  additions  and  a  new 
mineralogical  system.  In  1792  Dr.  Button's  health 
began  to  decline,  and  in  the  summer  of  1793  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which,  after  some  inter- 
vals of  convalescence,  terminated  at  last  in  his  death, 
March  26,  1797. 

HUXHAM,  JOHN.— This  learned  physician  is 
best  known  for  his  "  Treatise  on  Fevers,"  and  "  Ob- 
servations on  Epidemic  Diseases."  He  was  born  in 
Devonshire  early  in  the  last  century,  and  died  in  1 768 

HUYGENS,  CHRISTIAN,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
astronomer,  who  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  I629. 
He  was  from  his  earliest  youth  distinguished  for  his 
great  love  of  learning,  especially  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. In  1649  he  went  to  Holstein  and  Denmark, 
and  shortly  after  \-isited  this  country,  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  on  his 
\'isiting  France,  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his 
merit,  settled  a  considerable  pension  upon  him  to  in- 
duce him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Paris;  to  which  Mr. 
Huygens  consented,  and  staid  there  from  the  year 
1666  to  16S1,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered Saturn's  ring,  and  a  third  satellite  belonging 
to  that  planet  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
previous  astronomers.  He  brought  telescopes  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  they  were 
then  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of,  made  many  other 
useful  discoveries,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1695. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  excellent  works.  The 
principal  of  these  are  contained  in  two  collections ; 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  16S2,  in 
quarto,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  Varia,"  and  the 
second  at  Amsterdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
entitled  "  Opera  Reliqua." 

HUYSUM,  JOHN  VAN,  the  most  distinguished 
flower  and  fruit  painter  of  modern  times.  He  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  16S2,  and  surpassed  his  pre- 
decessors in  softness  and  freshness,  in  delicacy  and 
vivacity  of  colour,  in  fineness  of  pencilling,  in  the 
disposition  of  light,  and  in  exquisite  finish.  His 
father,  Justus  Huysum,  a  picture  dealer  and  a  painter 
of  moderate  merit,  at  first  emploj-ed  him  in  all 
branches  of  painting  ;  but  young  Huysum  at  a  ma- 
turer  age  felt  a  decided  inclination  for  the  represent- 
ation of  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
He  therefore  separated  from  his  father,  and  married 
about  1705.  In  landscape  painting  he  followed  the 
style  of  Nicholas  Piemont,  a  much  esteemed  painter 
in  Holland.  But  he  reached  the  highest  perfection  in 
flower  and  fruit  pieces:  where  he  knew  how  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  nature,  to  seize  the  transitory  blossom 
in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  to  represent  it  with  en- 
chanting truth  and  variety  of  colours.  He  was  the 
first  who  had  the  idea  of  painting  flowers  on  a  white 
ground.     He  was  so  jealous  of  rivalry  that  he  per-  , 


mitted  no  one  to  see  him  at  work,  nor  would  he 
take  any  pupils  except  his  brother  Michael  and  the 
daughter  of  a  friend.  His  flowers  have  more  truth 
and  beauty  than  his  fruits ;  the  drops  of  dew  and  in- 
sects which  he  painted  on  them  are  like  real  life. 
Unhappy  domestic  circumstances,  particularly  the 
levity  and  jirodigality  of  his  wife,  and  the  bad  con- 
duct of  his  son,  rendered  him  melancholy  ;  yet  his 
works  show  no  traces  of  this  turn  of  mind.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  in  1749,  without  leaving  a  fortune  to 
his  three  sons,  though  his  pictures  sold  for  1000  to 
1400  florins. 

HYDE,  EDWARD,  earl  of  Clarendon.   (See  Cla- 
rendon.) 

HYDE,  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  orientalist,  was 
born  in  1636  and  went  at  an  early  age  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  There  he  was  recommended  to 
Walton,  as  capable  of  assisting  him  in  his  great 
Polyglot  Bible.  Such  were  his  attainments  at  that 
time  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  "  Constantinople  Pentateuch."  In  1658 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Queen's  College,  and  soon  after  appointed  Hebrew 
reader  to  that  society.  In  1697  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1703.  His  "  Veterum 
Persarum  et  Medorum  Historia  "  is  a  valuable  work. 
HYDE  DE  NEUVILLE,  PAUL,  COUNT  OF. 
— During  the  revolution  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment this  nobleman  was  distinguished  for  his  secret 
machinations  against  the  existing  authorities  in 
France.  After  the  restoration  he  sat  on  the  extreme 
right  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  was  born  at 
Charite  sur  Loire,  where  his  father,  who  left  him  a 
considerable  fortune,  was  a  button  manufacturer, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  went 
to  Paris,  without,  however,  acquiring  any  political 
importance  till  1797.  He  then  joined  the  party 
known  under  the  name  of  Clichy,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  overthrow  the  liberal  institutions  and  to  re- 
store the  old  government.  This  they  endeavoured 
to  eff'ect  by  keeping  the  nation  in  agitation,  and  ex- 
citing prejudices  against  the  advocates  of  freedom  by 
confounding  them  wth  the  monsters  of  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  reiterating  in  their  public  speeches  that 
the  character,  cultivation,  and  the  manners  of  the 
nation  were  totally  incompatible  with  free  institu- 
tions. Through  the  weakness  of  the  directory  the 
project  was  already  so  far  successful,  by  the  aid  of  a 
number  of  venal  pens,  that  hopes  were  entertained 
of  lighting  again  the  torch  of  civil  war,  which  had 
been  hardly  extinguished  by  rivers  of  blood  in  the 
western  departments.  When  the  whole  was  frus- 
trated by  the  unexpected  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Egy])t,  Hyde  de  Neu\-ille  played  his  part  so  warily 
that  for  a  long  time  no  suspicion  fell  on  him,  although 
he  had  undertaken  several  journeys  to  England  in 
the  service  of  the  royalist  party.  About  the  end  of 
1799  he  formed  connexions  with  the  insurgents  in 
the  western  departments,  particularly  with  George 
Cadoudal,  Dandigne,  and  Bourmont,  and  likewise 
presented  to  the  British  ministry  the  plan  of  a  coun- 
ter revolution,  when  the  project  was  overthrown  by 
the  18th  Brumaire. 

The  scheme,  nevertheless,  was  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  M.  Hyde  had  the  assurance  to  propose 
to  the  first  consul  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
As  this  attempt  failed,  with  the  aid  of  some  conge- 
nial spirits  in  Paris  he  formed  a  counter  police,  the 
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object  of  which  was  to  watch  all  the  steps  of  the  go- 
vernment in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  present  itself.  This  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  the  arrest  of  M.  Hyde  was  ordered, 
but  he  succeeded  in  esca])ing  to  England.  His 
papers,  wliich  contained  important  disclosures,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  were  pnh- 
lished  in  May  1800  under  the  title  of  "  Correspond- 
ance  Anglaise,"  in  which  he  is  designated  under  the 
name  of  Paul  Berri.  He  was  subsequently  accused, 
in  a  report  of  Fouche,  the  minister  of  the  police,  of 
having  been  engaged  in  the  plot  of  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, but  in  a  memorial  published  in  ISO  I  he  re- 
pelled this  charge.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Lyons, 
where  he  lived  in  great  secrecy  till  1805,  when, 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friends,  the  prayers 
of  his  wife,  and  especially  through  the  influence  of 
the  empress  Josephine,  he  received  permission  from 
Napoleon  to  arrange  his  affairs  in  France,  and  then 
remove  to  Spain.  He  remained  in  that  country  but 
a  short  time,  but  repaired  with  his  family  to  the  United 
Stat€s,  where  he  purchased  an  estate  in  New  York, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  General  Moreau. 

M.  Hyde  returned  to  France  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1814,  followed  Louis  XVHL  to  Ghent, 
and  after  the  second  restoration  was  elected  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  took  his  place 
among  the  ultra-royalists,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  violence  in  urging  the  severest  measures,  by 
which  means  he  not  unfrequently  embarrassed  the 
ministers  themselves.  His  zeal  was  particularly 
manifested  against  retaining  the  imperial  officers, 
whose  places  he  wished  should  be  supplied  by  pure 
royalists,  against  the  laws  of  amnesty,  against  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  not  occupied  with  men  of  his 
views,  &c.  The  Parisians,  therefore,  called  him  and 
his  partisans  Les  Hideux. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  of  1815  he 
was  made  count  by  Louis  XVHL,  and  sent  as  a  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour.  In  1822  he  returned  from  the  United 
States,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties for  the  department  of  the  Nievre  in  1823,  and 
soon  after  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon.  On  occa- 
sion of  the  disturbances  raised  by  Prince  Miguel  in 
that  country  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  legitimate 
monarch,  in  return  for  which  King  John  VL  ap- 
pointed him  count  of  Bemposta.  But  the  British 
influence  being  predominant  there,  he  left  Lisbon  in 
1824,  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
chamber,  where  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
government  and  lost  his  diplomatic  prospects  by  his 
opposition  to  Villele  and  his  close  connexion  with 
Chateaubriand. 

HYDER,  ALLY  KHAN,  an  Asiatic  prince,  who 
rose  by  his  talents  to  sovereign  power,  and  was  a 
formidable  enemy  to  the  English  in  Hindoostan,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  at 
Dinavelli  in  the  Mysore,  and  after  some  military 
service  under  his  father,  a  petty  chief  of  the  country, 
he  joined  his  brother  in  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
introduced  European  discipline  among  his  troops. 
He  became  general-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Cinoas, 
who  then  reigned  at  Seringapatam  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Great  Mogul ;  and  having  quarrelled  with  the  grand 
vizier  of  his  master  he  marched  against  the  capital, 
and  obliged  Cinoas  not  only  to  deliver  the  vizier  into 
his  power,  but  also  to  appoint  him  regent.    He  sub- 
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sequently  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself,  and 
having  deposed  the  royal  family,  he  founded  the 
Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore  in  1760.  He  so 
greatly  extended  his  dominions  that  in  1766  they 
contained  70,000  square  miles,  and  afforded  an  im- 
mense revenue.  His  reign  was  passed  in  wars  with 
the  English  and  with  the  Mahrattas,  the  former  of 
which  powers  excited  his  peculiar  jealousy.  A  treaty 
which  he  made  with  the  East  India  Company  in  1769 
was  violated  in  1780,  and  he  was  opposed  with  suc- 
cess in  the  field  by  our  own  general,  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
The  Mahrattas  joining  in  a  league  against  him,  he 
carried  on  a  disadvantageous  war,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  he  died,  in  1782. 

IBBETSON,  JAMES,  a  theological  writer  best 
known  by  his  sermons,  and  a  work  entitled  "A  Short 
History  of  the  General  Convocation  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury."  He  died  in  1781.  His  son  James 
Ibbetson  published  several  interesting  dissertations 
on  Saxon  history  and  antiquities. 

IGNATIUS,  LOYOLA,  the  founder  of  the  well- 
known  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Loyola  in  Biscay,  in  1491,  and  became  in  the  first 
instance  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and 
then  an  officer  in  his  army.  In  this  last  capacity 
he  signalized  himself  by  his  valour,  and  was  wounded 
in  both  legs  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  in  1521.  To 
this  circumstance  the  Jesuits  owe  their  origin;  for, 
while  he  was  under  cure  of  his  wound,  a  "Life  of  the 
Saints"  was  put  into  his  hands,  which  determined 
him  to  forsake  the  military  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. His  first  devout  exercise  was  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  blessed  virgin  as  her  knight:  he  then 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe  he  continued  his  theological  studies 
in  the  universities  of  Spain,  though  he  was  then 
thirty-three  years  of  age.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new 
order,  the  institutes  of  which  he  presented  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  who  made  many  objections  to  them,  but  at 
last  confirmed  the  institution  in  1540.  The  founder 
died  in  1555,  and  left  his  disciples  two  celebrated 
books;  the  one  entitled  "Spiritual  Exercises,"  and 
the  other  "The  Constitutions  or  Rules  of  the  Order." 

IGNATIUS,  St.  surnamed  THEOPHRASTUS, 
one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born 
in  Syria,  and  said  to  have  been  educated  under  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  St.  John,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  some  other  of  th^  apostles,  especially 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Being  fully  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  was  for  his  eminent 
piety  ordained  by  St.  John,  and  confirmed  bishop 
of  Antioch,  by  those  two  apostles  who  first  planted 
Christianity  in  that  city,  where  the  disciples  also 
were  first  called  Christians.  Antioch  was  then  not 
only  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  but  a  city  the  most 
renowned  of  any  in  the  east,  and  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  of  the  viceroys  and 
governors.  In  this  important  seat  he  continued  to 
sit  somewhat  above  forty  years,  both  an  honour  and 
safeguard  of  the  Christian  religion,  till  the  year  107, 
when  Trajan  the  emperor,  flushed  with  a  victory 
which  he  had  lately  obtained  over  the  Scythians  and 
Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  came  to 
Antioch  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  against  the 
Parthians  and  Armenians.  He  entered  the  city  Avith 
the  pomp  and  solemnities  of  a  triumph,  and  his  first 
enquiry  was  about  the  concernments  of  religion. 
Christianity  had  by  this  time  made  such  a  progress 
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that  the  Romans  grew  jealous  of  its  professors.  This 
prince  therefore  had  already  commenced  a  persecu- 
tion against  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, which  he  now  resolved  to  carry  on  here.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  thouf?h 
he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put  in  force  against  them 
if  convicted,  yet  he  forbad  them  to  be  sought  after. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himself  than  stay  to  be  sent  for,  of  his 
own  accord  presented  himself  to  the  emperor;  and, 
it  is  said,  there  passed  a  long  discourse  between  them, 
wherein  the  emperor  expressing  his  surprise  how  he 
dared  to  transgress  the  laws,  the  bishop  took  the 
opportunity  to  assert  his  own  innocency  and  to 
e.xplain  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.  The 
issue  of  this  was  that  he  was  committed  to  prison, 
and  this  sentence  passed  upon  him,  that  being  in- 
curably overrun  with  superstition,  he  should  be  car- 
ried bound  by  soldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts. 

He  was  first  conducted  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  si.xteen  miles  distance,  the  ])lace  where  Paul 
and  Barnabas  set  sail  for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at 
Smyrna  he  went  to  visit  Polycarp,  bishop  of  that 
place,  and  was  himself  visited  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Asian  churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for 
that  kindness  he  wrote  letters  to  several  churches, 
as  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  and  Trallians,  besides 
the  Romans,  for  their  instruction  and  establishment 
in  the  faith.  One  of  these  was  addressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  pre- 
sent state  and  passionate  desire  not  to  be  hindered 
in  the  course  of  martyrdom  which  he  was  now  hasten- 
ing to  accomplish. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  stay,  set  sail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  city  of  Lesser  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy;  hither  also  several  churches 
sent  their  messengers  to  pay  their  respects  to  him; 
and  hence  too  he  despatched  two  epistles,  one  to  the 
church  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Smyrna ;  and  together  with  this  last,  as  Eusebius 
relates,  he  wrote  privately  to  Polycarp,  recommend- 
ing to  him  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  church  of 
Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  sailed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia ;  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman 
colony,  where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imagin- 
able kindness  and  courtesj%  and  conducted  forwards 
on  their  journey,  passing  on  foot  through  Macedonia 
and  Epirus,  till  they  came  to  Epidanmm,  a  city  of 
Dalmatia  ;  where  again  taking  shipping,  they  sailed 
through  the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a  sea- 
port town  in  Italy ;  directing  their  course  thence 
through  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  PuteoH,  whence  Ig- 
natius desired  to  proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace 
the  same  way  by  which  St.  Paul  went  to  Rome.  But 
this  wish  was  not  complied  with  ;  and  after  a  stay  of 
twenty-four  hours,  a  prosperous  wind  quickly  carried 
them  to  the  Roman  port,  the  great  harbour  and  sta- 
tion for  their  navy,  built  near  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyber,  about  si.xteen  miles  from  Rome ;  whither 
the  martyr  longed  to  come,  as  much  desirous  to  be 
at  the  end  of  his  race  as  his  keepers,  weary  of  their 
voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

TheChristians  at  Rome,  daily  expecting  his  arrival, 
■were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accord- 
ingly received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
Among  other  expressions  of  his  ardour  for  suffering 
he  said  that  the  wild  beasts  had  feared  and  refused 


to  touch  some  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which 
he  hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conducted 
to  Rome,  he  was  presented  to  the  praefect,  and  the 
emperor's  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 
The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  spent  in 
prayers  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church. 
That  his  punishment  might  be  the  more  poinpous  and 
public,  one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  the  time  of  their 
Saturnalia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated 
their  Sigillaria,  was  pitclied  on  for  his  execution  ;  at 
which  time  it  was  their  custom  to  entertain  the  people 
with  the  conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beasts.  Accordinglyhewas  brought 
out  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  destroyed 
him,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  of  his  bones.  These 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  journey,  and  being  trans- 
ported to  Antioch  were  inteiTed  in  the  cemetery, 
whence  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodosius 
they  were  removed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity 
to  the  Tycheon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated 
to  the  public  genius  of  it,  but  afterwards  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  the  martyr. 

INCHBALD,  ELIZABETH.— This  lady,  who 
ranked  high  both  as  an  actress  and  dramatic  writer, 
was  born  in  1756.  Having  lost  her  father  in  her  in- 
fancy, she  came  to  London  at  sixteen  years  of  age 
without  a  friend  or  companion.  On  her  arrival  in 
the  metropolis  she  sought  a  distant  relation  who  lived 
in  the  Strand  ;  but,  on  reaching  the  house,  was  to 
her  great  mortification  informed  that  she  had  retired 
from  business,  and  was  settled  in  North  Wales.  It 
was  near  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  her  distress  at  this 
disappointment  moved  the  compassion  of  the  people 
of  whom  she  had  made  her  enquiries,  who  kindly  of- 
fered to  accommodate  her  with  a  lodging.  This  civility, 
however,  awakened  her  suspicions  :  she  had  read  in 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe"  of  various  modes  of  seduction 
practised  in  London,  and  feai-ed  that  similar  inten- 
tions were  meditating  against  her.  A  short  time 
after  her  arrival,  therefore,  observing  that  she  had 
awakened  their  curiosity,  our  young  heroine  seized 
her  band-box,  and,  without  uttering  a  single  word, 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  left  them  to  their 
conjectures  that  she  was  either  a  maniac  or  an  im- 
postor. 

Miss  Simpson  (says  the  writer  of  a  notice  of  her 
life  in  the  "Monthly  Mirror")  ran  she  knew  not 
whither;  but,  being  much  fatigued  and  alarmed, 
knocked  at  a  house  where  she  saw  "  lodgings  to  let," 
and  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  admitted  as  a 
milliner's  apprentice,  when,  to  her  great  surprise  and 
confusion,  she  saw  at  her  elbow  the  tradesman  from 
whose  house  she  had  just  escaped,  and  who,  impelled 
by  curiosity,  had  followed  her.  Confounded  by  this 
detection  she  attempted  another  escape,  but  the  door 
was  locked,  and  she  was  ^tained  as  an  impostor. 
Sincerity  was  all  that  she  had  now  left,  and  with  a 
flood  of  tears  she  candidly  confessed  her  real  situa- 
tion ;  but  even  now  her  truth  was  doubted,  and  after 
a  threat  of  being  sent  to  the  watch-house  the  poor 
adventurer  was  dismissed,  and  left  again  to  wander 
through  the  streets  of  London. 

She  now  walked  where  chance  directed,  exposed 
to  all  those  insults  which  unprotected  females  must 
expect  to  encounter.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
she  found  herself  at  Holborn  Bridge,  and  seeing  the 
stage  set  off  for  York,  which  she  understood  was 
full,  she  entered  the  inn,  pretended  that  she  was  a 
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disappointed  passenger,  and  solicited  a  lodging. 
Here  she  remained  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day 
was  tokl  that  the  York  stage  woukl  set  off  again  in 
the  evening.  This  inteUigence  having  been  dehvered 
with  an  air  of  suspicion  which  was  extremely  mortify- 
ing, she  immediately  took  out  all  the  money  she  had 
to  the  last  half-crown,  and  absolutely  paid  for  a  jour- 
ney she  did  not  intend  to  take.  The  landlady,  now 
satisfied,  invited  her  to  breakfast,  but  this  she  de- 
clineil,  saying  she  was  in  haste  to  visit  a  relation. 
Thus  she  escaped  the  expense  of  a  breakfast,  and  on 
returning  to  the  inn  stated  that  her  relation  wished 
her  to  remain  in  town  a  few  days  longer.  By  this 
means  she  secured  her  apartment,  and  while  she  daily 
took  a  walk  to  purchase  what  she  could  afford,  it  was 
supposed  by  the  people  of  the  inn  that  she  was  feasting 
with  her  friend ;  but  alas !  at  this  time  she  feasted 
not,  but  was  in  the  utmost  distress ;  so  much  so  that 
during  the  last  two  days  of  her  residence  at  the  inn 
she  subsisted  on  two  halfpenny  rolls,  and  the  water 
which  the  bottle  in  her  bed-room  contained  ! 

During  one  of  her  daily  rambles  in  the  metropolis 
Miss  Simpson  attracted  the  notice  of  a  performer  at 
Drury  Lane,  who,  with  some  difficulty  learning  her 
situation,  recommended  to  her  the  stage  as  the  most 
probable  means  of  support,  and  offered  to  instruct 
her.  A  few  meetings  having  convinced  her  that  his 
designs  were  not  honourable,  she  prudently  declined 
his  company,  but  determined  to  follow  his  advice. 
Accordingly  she  applied  to  Mr.  King  of  Drury  Lane, 
the  manager  of  the  Bristol  theatre,  and  having  com- 
municated her  intention  with  much  stammering, 
which  was  increased  by  her  anxiety,  the  comedian 
listened  to  the  fair  candidate  with  natural  astonish- 
ment. She  rehearsed,  a  part  before  him,  and  many 
whimsical  jests  have  been  related  respecting  this  in- 
terview. It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  King  did  not 
discourage  the  young  lady,  though  he  declined  to 
give  her  an  engagement.  She  next  applied  to  Mr. 
Inchbald  for  advice.  This  gentleman,  with  whom 
she  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted,  but  whom  she 
had  frequently  seen  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  intro- 
duced her  to  another  performer,  who  had  purchased 
a  share  of  a  country  theatre,  and  who,  struck  with 
her  beauty,  gave  her  an  immediate  engagement  with- 
out trial.  He  became  also  her  instructor,  and  in 
him  she  imagined  she  had  found  a  friend ;  but  she 
soon  discovered  the  nature  of  his  friendship.  In- 
dignant at  the  dishonourable  proposals  which  he 
dared  to  make  to  her,  she  hastened  to  Mr.  Inchbald, 
whose  kindness  had  inspired  her  with  confidence, 
and  informed  him  of  every  circumstance.  Afflicted 
by  her  sorrow,  this  gentleman  endeavoured  to  soothe 
it,  and  recommended  marriage  as  her  only  protec- 
tion. "  But  who  would  marry  me  ?"  cried  she.  "  I 
would,"  replied  Mr.  Inchbald  with  warmth,  "if  you 
would  have  me."  "  Yes,  Sir,  and  would  for  ever  be 
grateful."  "  And  for  ever  love  me :"  rejoined  he. 
The  lady  hesitated  ;  but  not  doubting  her  love,  in  a 
few  days  they  were  married,  and  thus  unexpectedly 
she  became  both  a  wife  and  an  actress. 

Mr.   Inchbald  first  introduced  his   wife   on    the 
stage  at  Edinburgh,  where  she  continued  four  years, 
and  performed  the  principal  characters  when  she  was 
\       but  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
1        ferred  that  her  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
j        proceeded  principally  from  natural  impediments  and 
private  prejudices.    For  one  who  could  v/ith  only  to- 
lerable success  aj)pear  at  so  early  a  period  as  a  prin- 
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cipal  actress,  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  intellect  and  no  common  insight  into  the 
human  character.  At  length  Mrs.  Yates,  who  had 
been  long  in  possession  of  the  public  favour  in  Lon- 
don, visited  Edinburgh,  and  became  the  formidable 
rival  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  whom  she  is  said  to  have 
treated  with  great  incivility;  in  consequence  of  which 
she  and  her  husband  quitted  Edinburgh  and  passed 
two  years  at  York.  Mrs.  Inchbald's  health  being 
now  much  impaired,  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France 
was  recommended,  and  after  staying  abroad  about  a 
year  she  returned  with  her  husband,  with  whom  she 
lived  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  Two  years  after-  . 
wards  Mr.  Inchbald  died,  when  she  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  continued  to  act  for  four  years  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  She  next  visited  Dublin,  and  per- 
formed under  Mr.  Dalby's  management  for  some 
time. 

On  quitting  the  Dublin  theatre,'  Mrs.  Inchbald 
returned  once  more  to  Covent  Garden,  where  she 
continued  to  act  for  some  years,  but  suddenly  relin- 
quished it  and  remained  in  London  in  great  poverty 
and  obscurity.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mrs. 
Inchbald  first  began  to  devote  her  attention  to  dra- 
matic composition.  Having  wTitten  a  comedy,  she 
read  part  of  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent  Gar- 
den theatre,  who,  disapproving  the  piece,  sent  it 
anonymously  to  Mr.  Colman,  the  manager  of  the 
Haymarket ;  and  in  his  hands  it  remained  unnoticed 
for  several  years.  Notwithstanding  this  manifest 
discouragement  in  the  outset  of  her  literary  career, 
she  continued  to  persevere,  and,  avaihng  herself  of 
the  rage  for  balloons  which  prevailed  in  the  year 
1784,  she  sent  him  a  farce,  entitled  "The  Mogul 
Tale."  This  piece  was  read,  approved,  and  accepted. 
Its  success  with  the  public  induced  Mrs.  Inchbald  to 
remind  Colman  of  the  neglected  comedy  ;  on  which 
he  immediately  replied,  "  I'll  go  home  this  moment 
and  read  it."  He  did  so  ;  and  conceiving  that  it 
would  answer  his  purpose,  gave  it  the  name  of  "  I'll 
tell  you  what,"  and  brought  it  out  with  deserved 
success  in  1785.  The  prospects  of  Mrs.  Inchbald 
now  began  to  assume  a  brighter  aspect.  She  changed 
her  humble  lodgings  for  others  more  suitable  to  her 
circumstances  ;  for  it  was  one  great  excellence  in 
the  conduct  of  this  amiable  woman,  that  she  ever 
accommodated  her  mode  of  living  to  her  means,  pre- 
serving always,  even  in  her  humblest  fortunes,  a 
high  sense  of  moral  dignity  and  independence.  The 
comedy  of  "  I'll  tell  you  what"  was  soon  followed  by 
others  of  a  similar  character,  that  of  genteel  comedy, 
Mrs.  Inchbald  having  never  attempted  either  tra- 
gedy or  tragicomedy. 

In  17S9  Mrs.  Inchbald  retired  altogether  from 
the  stage,  and  from  that  period  until  the  year  1805 
she  was  very  actively  employed  in  dramatic  writ- 
ing. In  1S06  she  imdertook  to  edit  a  new  edition 
of  "The  British  Theatre,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Remarks."  This  work,  which  consists  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  plays,  acted  at  the  Theatres 
Iloyal,  was  published  in  twenty-five  volumes,  be- 
tween the  years  1806  and  1809.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  "  A  Collection  of  Farces"  on  the  same 
plan,  and  "  The  Modern  Theatre,"  in  ten  volumes. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Inchbald  confine  herself  exclusively 
to  dramatic  composition ;  she  was  equally  successful 
as  a  novel  writer.  The  pleasing  tale,  entitled  "  Na- 
ture and  Art,"  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  not  thought  pro- 
per to  designate  a  novel :  it  must,  however,  be  con 
3T 
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sidered  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  writing.  The 
.story  is  interesting,  the  characters  are  accurately 
drawn,  and  the  morality  une.xceptionable.  The 
satire  is  just,  the  language  is  sprightly,  but  not  fan- 
tastic, and  the  reflections  are  serious  without  being 
affected.  The  "  Simple  Story,"  a  novel,  in  four 
volumes,  by  Mrs.  Inchbald,  is  characterized  by  the 
same  simplicity  and  spirit,  both  as  to  style  and  man- 
jner,  as  the  former ;  but  the  characters  are  more 
various,  the  passions  more  interesting,  and  the  plot 
is  more  intricate  and  surprising.  This,  beyond 
doubt,  is  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  all  Mrs.  Inchbald's  pro- 
ductions ;  it  was  also  the  favourite  work  of  the 
authoress,  which  is  not  surprising  since  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  leading  incidents  of  her  own  life 
have  furnished  the  basis  of  some  part  of  the  story, 
though  diversified  by  numerous  peculiarities,  and 
concealed  with  much  ingenuity.  Of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald's  private  character  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
in  too  encomiastic  terms.  During  the  whole  period 
of  her  theatrical  engagements  she  maintained  an 
unblemished  reputation.  She  was  kind  and  bene- 
volent in  the  extreme,  and  ever  ready  to  minister  to 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  her  fellow-creatures. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  died  at  a  boarding-house  at  Kensing- 
ton, on  the  1st  of  August,  1821. 

INES  DE  CASTRO.— Pedro,  son  of  AlphonsoIV., 
king  of  Portugal,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Con- 
stantia  in  1344,  secretly  married  his  mistress,  Ines 
de  Castro,  who  was  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
Castile,  from  which  Pedro  was  also  descended  on  his 
mother's  side.  As  he  steadily  rejected  all  proposi- 
tions for  a  new  marriage  his  secret  was  suspected, 
and  the  envious  rivals  of  the  beautiful  Ines  were  fear- 
ful that  her  brothers  and  family  would  gain  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  the  future  king.  The  old  king 
was  easily  blinded  by  the  intrigues  of  his  artful  coun- 
sellors, Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  Pedro  Coelho,  and 
Alvarez  Gonsalvez.  They  persuaded  him  that  this 
marriage  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
young  grandson  Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Pedro  by  his 
deceased  wife).  Alphonso  asked  his  son  if  he  was 
married  to  Ines.  Pedro  dared  not  confess  the  truth 
to  his  father,  much  less  M'ould  he  comply  with  the 
command  of  the  king  to  renounce  his  mistress  and 
unite  himself  to  another.  Alphonso  again  consulted 
his  favourites,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  un- 
happy Ines  to  death.  The  queen  Beatrice,  mother 
of  the  Infant,  obtained  intelligence  of  this  cruel  de- 
sign and  gave  her  son  notice  of  it.  But  Pedro  neg- 
lected not  only  this  information,  but  even  the  warn- 
ing of  the  archl)ishop  of  Braga  as  a  rumour  intended 
merely  to  terrify  him.  The  first  time  that  Pedro  left 
Ines,  to  be  absent  several  days  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, the  king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  where  she  was 
li\nng  in  the  convent  of  St.  Clara  with  her  children. 
The  arrival  of  Alphonso  filled  the  unhappy  lady  with 
terror ;  but  suppressing  her  feelings  she  appeared 
before  the  king,  threw  herself  with  her  children  at 
his  feet,  and  begged  for  mercy  with  tears.  Alphonso, 
softened  by  this  sight,  had  not  the  heart  to  perpetrate 
the  intended  crime ;  l)ut  after  he  had  retired  his 
evil  counsellors  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  on  him,  and  obtained  from 
him  permission  to  commit  the  murder  which  had 
been  resolved  on.  It  was  executed  that  very  hour  ; 
Ines  expired  under  the  daggers  of  her  enemies.  She 
was  buried  in  the  convent  where  she  was  mtirdered 
in  1355. 


Pedro,  frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  took  arms  against 
his  father,  but  the  queen  and  the  archbishop  of  Braga 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  father  and  son.  Pedro 
obtained  many  privileges ;  in  return  for  which  he 
promised  on  oath  not  to  take  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derers. Two  years  after  King  Alphonso  died ;  the 
three  assassins  had  already  left  the  kingdom  by  his 
advice  and  taken  refuge  in  Castile,  where  Peter  the 
Cruel  then  reigned,  whose  tyranny  had  driven  some 
noble  Castilians  into  Portugal.  Pedro  agreed  to  ex- 
change these  fugitives  for  the  murderers  of  Ines 
Having  delivered  them  to  their  master,  he  received 
in  return  the  persons  of  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvarez 
Gonsalvez ;  the  third,  Pacheco,  escaped  to  Arragon. 
The  two  were  then  tortured  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  in  order  to  make  them  disclose  their  accom- 
plices ;  their  hearts  were  torn  out,  their  bodies  burnt, 
and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  Two  years 
after  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom  at 
Cataneda,  and  solemnly  declared  on  oath  that  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Constantia  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope  to  his  union  with  Ines  de  Castro, 
and  that  he  had  been  married  to  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda  and  of  an  officer  of  his 
court,  Stephen  Lobato.  He  then  went  to  Coimbra. 
The  archbishop  and  Lobato  confirmed  the  assertions 
of  the  king,  and  the  papal  document  to  which  the 
king  referred  was  publicly  exhibited.  The  king  caused 
the  body  of  his  beloved  Ines  to  be  disinterred,  and 
placed  on  a  throne  adorned  with  the  diadem  and 
royal  robes,  and  required  all  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
rendering  her  when  dead  that  homage  which  she  had 
not  received  while  living.  The  body  was  then  car- 
ried in  a  funeral  car  to  Alcobaca.  The  king,  the 
bishops,  the  nobles,  and  knights  of  the  kingdom,  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  on  foot,  and  the  whole  distance 
from  Coimbra  to  Alcobaca  was  lined  on  both  sides 
by  many  thousands  of  people  bearing  burning  torches. 
In  Alcobaca  a  splendid  monument  of  white  marble 
was  erected,  on  which  was  placed  her  statue  with  a 
royal  crown  on  her  head.  The  history  of  the  un- 
happy Ines  has  furnished  many  poets  of  different  na- 
tions with  materials  for  tragedies — Lamothe,  Count 
Von  Soden,  &c. ;  but  the  Portuguese  muse  has  im- 
mortalized her  through  the  lips  of  Camoens,  in  whose 
cslebrated  "  Lusiade"  the  history  of  her  love  is  one 
of  the  finest  episodes. 

INFANTADO,  DUKE  OF,  a  Spanish  grandee  of 
the  first  class,  who  was  born  in  1773,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  France  imder  the  eye  of  his  mother,  a  princess 
of  Salm-Salm.  In  the  war  of  1793  he  raised  a  regi- 
ment in  Catalonia  at  his  own  expense.  The  prince 
of  the  Asturias  formed  an  intimate  union  with  him 
because  the  duke  showed  an  aversion  to  Godoy  the 
king's  favourite.  Godoy  therefore  obtained  an  order 
in  1806  for  the  duke  to  leave  Madrid.  He  became 
in  consequence  still  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  prince,  who  appointed  him  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  king  captain-general  of  New  Castile.  This  ap- 
pointment involved  him  in  the  affair  of  the  Escurial ; 
the  attorney-general  of  the  king  demanded  sentence 
of  death  against  the  duke  and  Escoiquiz,  but  the  po- 
pular favour  towards  him,  and  the  intercession  of  the 
French  ambassador  Beauharnais,  prevented  the  sen- 
tence. In  ISOS  the  duke  accompanied  Ferdinand 
YII.  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1S08,  he 
signed  the  constitution  prepared  by  Napoleon  at 
Bayonne  for  Spain,  and  became  colonel  in  the  guards 
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of  King  Joseph  ;  but  he  soon  after  resignerl  his  post 
and  summoned  the  nation  to  arm  aj^ainst  the  I'rench, 
and  was  consequently  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  Na- 
poleon in  1808.  In  1809  he  commanded  a  Spanish 
division,  but  was  twice  defeated  by  Sebastiani ;  and 
notwithstandinjif  his  courage  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  supreme  junta,  who  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mand. He  then  retired  to  Seville;  and  in  1811  the 
cortes  appointed  him  president  of  the  council  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  England.  In  June  1812  he  returned  to  Cadiz. 
From  hence  he  went  to  Madrid  after  the  French 
had  been  driven  from  that  capital  in  1813,  but 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  city  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  junta  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ser- 
vile party.  Ferdinand  VII.  however  recalled  the 
duke,  made  him  president  of  the  council  of  Castile, 
and  treated  him  with  distinguished  favour.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution  in  1820  he  resigned 
his  place  and  retired  to  his  estate  near  Madrid,  but 
was  banished  to  Majorca.  In  1823  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  regency  which  was  established  by 
the  French  at  Madrid  during  the  war.  In  August 
he  went  with  Victor  Saez  to  Puerto  Santa  Maria  to 
resign  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
who  made  him  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 
The  duke  formed  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
regiments  of  guards,  and  obtained  for  the  king  in 
1824  the  sum  of  100,000  florins  for  his  journey  to 
Aranjuez.  In  October  1825  he  succeeded  Zea  as 
first  minister,  and  changed  Zea's  deliberative  junta 
into  a  council  of  state ;  but  the  machine  of  state, 
which  the  apostolic  party  checked  in  its  course,  could 
not  be  put  effectually  in  motion.  The  duke  contri- 
buted 500,000  francs,  the  amount  of  his  income  for 
one  year,  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  shortly 
after  retired  from  public  life. 

INGEMANN,  BERNHARD  SEVERIN,  a  learned 
Danish  poet,  who  was  born  in  1780.  The  works  of 
his  countryman  Qiblenschlager  had  great  influence 
upon  his  productions.  His  patriotic  odes,  particu- 
larly that  to  the  "  Danebrog,"  (the  Danish  Flag), 
show  great  poetical  spirit ;  but  his  epic,  the  "  Black 
Knights,"  an  allegoric  poem  in  nine  cantos,  like 
Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen,"  often  suffers  from  the 
length  to  which  the  allegory  is  protracted,  though  it 
contains  real  beauties.  "  Masaniello"  and  "  Blanca" 
are  Ingemann's  most  celebrated  tragedies.  He  has 
also  written  much  in  prose. 

INGENHOUSS,  JOHN,  a  clever  naturahst,  born 
at  Breda  in  1730.  He  practised  physic  in  his  native 
city,  and  afterward^  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Pringle,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  having  lost 
two  children  by  the  small-pox,  ordered  her  ambas- 
sador at  London  to  send  her  an  English  physician  to 
vaccinate  the  others.  Pringle  recommended  Ingen- 
houss,  who  received  honours  and  presents  at  Vienna, 
for  the  easy  operation  which  was  not  then  much 
practised.  He  then  travelled,  and  finally  settled  near 
London,  where  he  died  in  1799.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  subjects  of  natural  history, 
which  he  enriched  by  several  important  discoveries. 

INGLIS,  SIR  JAMES,  a  Scottish  poet,  who  flou- 
rished towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
According  to  Mackenzie,  he  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Fifeshire,  where  he  was  born  in  the 
reign  of  James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's, 
went  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  the  minority  of  James 


v.,  into  whose  favour  he  ingratiated  himself  by  his 
poetry,  having  written  several  tragedies  and  comedies 
besides  some  poetical  works.  He  joined  the  French 
faction  against  the  English,  and  in  some  skirmishes 
preceding  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie  so  distinguished 
himself  that  he  was  knighted  on  the  field.  After 
the  loss  of  that  day  he  retired  into  Fife,  amusing 
himself  with  his  favourite  studies ;  and  sin  1548  pub- 
hshed  at  St.  Andrew's  his  "  Complaint  of  Scotland." 
This  is  a  well  written  work  for  the  time,  and  shows 
abundance  of  learning.  He  appears  from  it  to  have 
read  much  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  have  been 
well  skilled  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  to 
have  been  a  great  lover  of  his  country.  He  died  at 
Culross  in  1554. 

INGLIS,  SIR  HUGH.— This  distinguished  com- 
mercial labourer  in  the  east  was  born  in  1/44,  and 
educated  in  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  He  early 
in  life  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  to  North  Ame- 
rica, where  his  cousin,  Mr.  James  Russell,  a  merchant 
of  much  eminence,  received  him  into  his  counting- 
house.  In  each  of  these  expeditions  he  was  left  en- 
tirely to  his  own  discretion,  without  the  controul 
which,  in  the  army,  navy,  mercantile,  marine,  or  East 
India  Company's  service,  is  maintained  by  the  sub- 
ordination of  ranks.  His  conduct  stood  the  trial.  An 
opportunity  now  occurred  in  1762  of  sending  him  as 
a  midshipman  in  one  of  the  East  India  Company's 
vessels.  The  ship  in  which  he  embarked  was  de 
tained  in  India ;  he  accordingly  quitted  it,  went  up 
the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Dacca.  '\,\'Tien  the 
mutiny  of  Lord  Chve's  oflficers  took  place  in  1766, 
he  volunteered  his  services  j^ro  tempore,  and  actually 
set  out  for  the  army.  At  another  period,  during  the 
war  mth  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  Dacca  was  attacked :  on 
this  occasion  also  he  volunteered,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence. 

Dacca  at  this  time  contained  some  considerable 
men,  with  whom  Mr.  Inglis  became  intimately  united. 
The  name  of  Rennell,  one  of  that  number,  requires 
no  eulogy.  Some  of  the  maps  in  the  "  Bengal  Atlas" 
are  dedicated  to  these  friends ;  one  to  Hugh  Inglis, 
another  to  John  Cartier,  and  another  to  Francis  Rus- 
sell. In  this  situation,  and  in  this  connection,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Inglis's  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Cartier,  which  had  continued  for  some  years,  when 
in  1769  Mr.  Cartier  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Bengal,  and  Mr.  Inglis  acted  as  a  private  secretary  to 
his  friend.  Mr.  Cartier's  government  is  most  ho- 
nourably distinguished  in  the  parliamentary  enquiries 
of  that  period.  Mr.  Cartier  left  India  in  1774,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Inglis  remained 
to  close  Mr.  Cartier's  concerns,  and  followed  him 
to  England  in  1775.  His  wishes  had  always  been 
moderate,  and  though  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
re.sidence  in  India  he  had  possessed  opportunities 
from  which  large  gains  might  have  been  derived,  he 
preferred  the  untainted  reputation,  the  unbroken  con- 
stitution, and  the  small  fortune  with  which  he  left 
India,  to  the  hazard  of  character  or  of  health,  which 
larger  and  quicker  gains,  or  a  longer  stay  in  the 
country,  would  have  involved. 

On  his  first  return  to  England,  Mr.  Inglis,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Francis  Russell,  took  a  house  in  De- 
vonshire and  resided  there  for  seven  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  in  the  year  17S4,  when  his  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  commerce  of  the  east  (acquired 
in  his  own  particular  and  earlier  pursuits),  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  political  relations  of  India,  a  know- 
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ledge  obtained  under  the  wise  and  moderate  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Cartier,  had  ])een  consolidated  by  the 
reflections  of  his  leisure ;  and  when  he  had  added  to 
these  advantages,  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  interests  of  England,  he  sought  and  gained  a  seat 
in  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  that  court  he  continued  to  sit  with  undeviating 
zeal  and  unwearied  application  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  thrice  filled  the  office  of  chairman,  and  thrice  that 
of  deputy  chairman ;  offices,  the  due  execution  of 
which,  particularly  at  the  period  when  Sir  Hugh  last 
filled  them,  required  more  personal  labour,  and  more 
varied  talent,  than  almost  any  one  of  the  public  offices 
of  England. 

Sir  Hugh  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  company 
essentially  required  them  to  protect  all  the  learning 
and  literature  connected  with  their  eastern  empire. 
With  this  view  he  promoted  the  establishment  of  the 
library  at  the  East  India  House  ;  and  with  this  view 
also  he  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  to  en- 
gage the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,the  traveller  in  Spain, 
who  was  known  to  him  by  his  works  only,  to  make  a 
survey  and  sketch  of  the  physical  and  political  sur- 
face of  our  Indian  continent.  He  encouraged  the 
transmission  to  England  of  every  information  on  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  antiquities,  or  the  statistics  of 
the  east.  In  a  conversation  with  Sir  Harford  Jones 
in  the  year  1797,  when  that  distinguished  diplomatist 
returned  from  Bagdad,  Sir  Hugh  requested  to  be  fur- 
nished with  such  memoranda  on  the  present  state  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  as  would  enable  the  court  of 
directors  to  require  their  future  resident  to  collect  and 
transmit  to  England  specimens  of  the  inscription- 
bricks,  stones,  &c.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  being  himself  sent  out  as  resident, 
received  and  executed  the  paragraph  of  the  dispatch 
thus  drafted  by  himself.  The  bricks  were  accordingly 
?ent  home ;  and  a  large  stone,  covered  on  five  sides 
by  an  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  character,  was 
also  presented  by  Sir  Harford  Jones  to  Sir  Hugh  In- 
glis,  by  whom  it  was  deposited  in  the  Museum  at  the 
East  India  House.  From  this  stone,  a  plate  was,  by 
the  directions  of  the  East  India  Company,  engraved 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  and  copies  circu- 
lated through  the  different  universities  of  Europe. 

Sir  Hugh  objected  to  the  expence,  but  not  to  the 
system  of  the  college  at  Fort  William  :  but  he  ob- 
jected both  to  the  system  and  to  the  expence  of  the 
college  at  Haleybury,  which  he  regarded  as  directed 
in  a  great  measure  to  objects  less  attainable  in  Eng- 
land than  in  India,  and  as  composed  of  pupils  at  an 
flge  too  tender  for  the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
/lonour,  which  controuls  young  men  at  college,  and 
too  old  for  the  influence  of  corporal  punishment, 
which  controuls  boys  at  school.  Another  motive 
operated  still  more  strongly  on  his  mind  :  he  felt  that 
the  pecuniary  burden  of  the  college  was  heavy  upon 
many  jiarents  ;  that  it  necessarily  narrowed  the  class 
of  persons  from  whom  the  civil  servants  were  to  be 
.^elected,  and  confined  it  to  those  who  might  not  feel 
an  expenditure  of  100?.  per  annum  as  too  large  for  the 
education  of  one  boy.  He  was  perfectly  aware  how- 
ever of  the  expediency,  or  rather  of  the  obligation 
a  id  the  necessit)',  of  educating  the  future  administra- 
tors of  India  so  as  to  be  competent  for  the  high  du- 
tie>  hereafter  assigned  them. 

On  the  j^reat  question  of  Christianity  in  India  Sir 
Hugh's  opinions  were  never  violent;  and  latterly, 
by  an  approximation  mutually  made,  differed  httle, 


if  at  all,  from  those  of  the  missionaries.  He  felt, 
when  this  question  was  agitated  in  1807  and  1808, 
as  all  thinking  men  must  feel,  that  if  Christianity  be 
true  every  other  religion  must  be  false ;  and  there- 
fore he  never  admitted  a  latitudinarian  indifference 
or  an  infidel  hostility  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  saw  danger  in  any  direct  attempt  under  the 
sanction  of  government  to  convert  the  natives  of 
India,  while  he  calculated  low  the  chances  of  success 
in  respect  to  the  immediate  object.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  number  of  converts  thus  made  would  be  very 
few  and  their  characters  indifferent,  while  the  irri- 
tation arising  from  the  attempt  would  be  great. 
Without  deciding  on  the  correctness  of  this  opinion, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Sir  Hugh  lived  to  witness 
with  ])leasure  the  extension  of  the  system  of  schools 
to  British  India.  From  tb.e  indirect  effects  of  edu- 
cation in  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  he  anticipated 
a  success  far  wider  and  more  permanent  than  from 
any  direct  attempts  at  conversion. 

The  last  public  measure  of  Indian  policy  in  which 
Sir  Hugh  took  a  leading  i)art,  was  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  company.  When  the  period  approached 
in  which  legislative  intervention  became  necessary, 
it  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  interests 
of  the  East  India  Company,  identified  as  they  had 
long  been  with  those  of  the  nation,  that  they  should 
be  represented  by  a  man  of  eminent  experience,  mo- 
deration, and  firmness.  These  qualities  were  com- 
bined in  Sir  Hugh  Inglis,  and  rendered  him  equally 
acceptable  to  the  government  with  whom  he  con- 
ducted the  negotiation,  to  the  constituent  body  in 
whose  name  he  acted,  and  even  to  those  who  urged 
the  admittance  of  the  rival  claims. 

In  1797  Sir  Hugh  Inglis  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  second  regiment  of  the  Royal  East  India  Vo- 
lunteers. In  1801  he  was  created  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  the  general  election  in  1802 
he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Ashburton, 
and  sat  to  the  close  of  that  parliament.  In  1813  he 
finally  quitted  the  East  India  direction.  When  he 
had  once  resolved  to  withdraw  from  public  life  he 
resolved  to  withdraw  altogether  and  not  to  retain  a 
longing,  lingering  connection  with  the  scenes  of 
former  times,  still  less  to  interfere  in  questions  of 
patronage.  He  fixed  himself  in  Bedfordshire;  and, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  farm,  his  garden,  and  his 
books,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  hap- 
piness. He  survived  his  retirement  seven  years, 
dying  August  21st,   1820. 

INGRAM,  ROBERT,  a  theological  writer  who 
was  born  at  Beverly  in  Yorkshire,  in  1727.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  held  several  valuable 
benefices  in  the  church  of  England.  He  published 
several  works,  amongst  which  we  may  particularly 
enumerate  his  "View  of  the  Great  Events  of  the 
Seventh  Plague,"  1783;  "An  Account  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel,  being  in  America,  originally  written 
by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  with  Observations,"  1792; 
and  "A  Complete  and  Uniform  Explanation  of  the 
Prophecy  of  the  Seven  Vials  of  Wrath."  Mr.  In- 
gram died  in  1804. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  history  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  early 
in  the  eleventh  century.  He  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  Westminster ;  and  when  he  vi- 
sited his  father,  who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Queen  Edgitha.     That  amiable  and 
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learned  princess  took  a  pleasvire  in  examining  the 
young  scholar  on  his  progress  in  grammar,  and  in 
disputing  witli  him  in  logic;  nor  did  she  ever  dis- 
miss him  without  some  present  as  a  mark  of  her 
approhation.  From  Westminster  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  applied  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  which  he  made  greater 
proficiency  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  When 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  intro- 
duced to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  and  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  that  prince  that  he  appointed 
him  his  secretary,  and  carried  him  witli  him  into  his 
own  dominions.  In  a  little  time  he  became  the 
prime  favourite  of  his  prince,  and  the  dispenser  of 
all  preferments;  in  which  difficult  station  he  con- 
fessed he  "  did  not  behave  with  a  jiroper  degree  of 
mode.sty  and  prudence."  This  e.xcited  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  many  of  the  coiu'tiers,  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  which  he  obtained  leave  from  the  duke  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  With  a  party  of 
thirty  horsemen  he  joined  Sigfrid  duke  of  Mentz, 
who  with  many  German  nobles,  bishops,  clergy,  and 
others,  was  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
When  they  were  all  united  they  formed  a  company 
of  no  fewer  than  7000  pilgrims.  In  their  way  they 
spent  some  time  at  Constantinople,  performing  their 
devotions  in  the  several  churches.  In  their  passage 
through  Lycia  they  were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of 
Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of  them,  and 
plundered  them  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  money. 
Those  Avho  escaped  from  this  disaster  at  length 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  visited  all  the  holy  places. 
They  intended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan,  but,  being 
prevented  by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on 
board  a  Genoese  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brun- 
dusium,  from  whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia 
to  Rome.  Having  gone  through  a  long  course  of 
devotions  in  this  city,  at  the  several  places  distin- 
guished for  their  sanctity,  they  separated,  and  every 
one  made  the  best  of  his  way  into  his  own  country. 
When  Ingulph  artd  his  company  reached  Normandy, 
they  were  reduced  to  twenty  half-starved  beings, 
without  money,  clothes,  or  horses. 

Ingulph  was  now  so  much  disgusted  with  the 
world,  that  he  resolved  to  forsake  it,  and  became  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy ;  in 
which,  after  some  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  prior.  When  his  old  master  was  preparing  for 
his  expedition  into  England  in  1066,  he  was  sent  by 
his  abbot  with  100  merks  in  money,  and  twelve 
young  men  mounted  and  armed,  as  a  contingent 
from  their  abbey.  Ingulph,  having  found  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  presented  his  men  and  money  to 
the  prince,  who  received  him  very  graciously.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  raised  him  to  the  government 
of  the  rich  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
which  he  spent  the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life, 
governing  that  society  with  great  prudence,  and  pro- 
tecting their  possessions  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal 
master.  The  lovers  of  English  history  and  anti- 
quities are  much  indebted  to  this  learned  abbot  for 
his  excellent  history  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland  from 
its  foundation  in  664  to  lOQl.  Ingulph  died  of  the 
gout,  at  his  abbey,  in  1109- 

INNOCENT,  the  name  of  thirteen  popes,  of  which 
we  can  only  notice  the  most  distinguished.  Innocent 
I.  was  a  native  of  Albano,  and  succeeded  Anastasius  I . 
as  bishopof  Rome  in  402.  He  was  in  great  favour  with 


the  emperor  Honorins,  and  induced  him  to  take  severe 
measures  against  the  Donatists.  He  supported  !St. 
Chrysostom  and  renounced  the  communion  with  the 
eastern  churches  on  account  of  their  treatment  of 
that  eminent  man.  In  409  he  was  sent  to  obtain 
terms  of  peace  from  Alaric,  but  without  success,  iu 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  pretorian  prcpfect 
Jovius.  Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged  in  410,  while 
Innocent  was  still  in  Ravenna.  He  condemned  the 
Pelagians  as  heretics  in  a  letter  to  the  African 
churches,  but  excited  their  opposition  by  his  arrogant 
tone.  He  died  in  417,  or  according  to  some  in  416. 
His  decrees  and  letters  prove  his  zeal  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  supremacy  of  Rome;  but  partof  tliem 
are  considered  by  many  critics  as  spurious. 

Innocent  II.,  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  who  was 
elected  pope  in  1130  by  a  partof  the  cardinals,  whilst 
the  others  elected  Peter  of  Leon,  who  took  the  name 
of  Anacletus.  Innocent  fled  to  France,  where,  by  the 
mediation  of  Peter  of  Clairvaux,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  council  of  Etampes,  by  Louis  VI.,  and 
soon  after  by  Henry  II.  of  England  ;  also  by  the  Ger- 
man king  Lothaire,  who  conducted  him  in  113,3  to 
Rome,  where  he  occupied  the  Lateran,  whilst  Ann- 
cletus  occupied  the  castle  of  Crescentius,  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city.  Innocent 
was  soon  obliged  to  retire  to  Pisa,  and,  though  the 
emperor  reinstated  him  in  1137,  Anacletus  main- 
tained himself  until  his  death  in  113S.  Having  j)re- 
vailed  against  another  anti-pope,  he  held  the  second 
oecumenical  council  in  the  Lateran,  where  nearly 
1000  bishops  condemned  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his 
heresy,  declared  all  the  decrees  of  Anacletus  null,  and 
excommunicated  Roger  of  Sicily,  wlio  had  supported 
the  latter.  But  Roger  waged  war  against  the  pope, 
made  him  prisoner,  and  obliged  Innocent  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  king,  absolve  him  from  excommunica- 
tion, and  invest  him  and  his  heirs  with  Apulia,  Ct- 
labria,  and  Capua.  Towards  the  end  of  his  pontili- 
cate  he  put  France  under  an  interdict,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  constant  disturbances  in  Rome  and 
Tivoli.     He  died  in  1  143. 

Innocent  HI.,  Lothaire,  count  of  Segni,  born  at 
Anagni  in  1161,  studied  in  Rome,  Padua,  and  Bo- 
logna. On  the  death  of  Celestine  III.  in  1198,  Car- 
dinal John  of  Salerno  declined  the  pontificate  which 
had  been  offered  to  him,  and  proposed  Lothaire,  who 
was  unanimously  elected  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1197  had 
thrown  the  imperial  affairs  in  Italy  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  Innocent,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  all  the  talents  of  a  ruler,  pos- 
sessed of  an  erudition  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
favoured  by  circumstances,  was  better  qualified  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  elevate  the  ^pajial  power, 
which  he  considered  as  the  source  of  all  secular 
power.  By  his  clemency  and  prudence  he  gained 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  obliged  the  imperial 
prtefect  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  di- 
rected his  attention  to  every  quarter  where  he  be- 
lieved, or  pretended  to  believe,  that  a  papal  claim  of 
property  or  of  feudal  rights  existed.  From  the  im- 
perial senechal,  Duke  Marquard  of  Romagna,  he  re- 
quired homage  for  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  comply,  took  p  issession  of  the  Mark  with 
the  assistance  of  the  iniiabitants,  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  imperial  government,  and  excommu- 
nicated Marquard,  obliged  the  Duke  Conrad  of  Spo- 
leto  to  resign  that  duchy,  and  would  also  have  taken 
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Ravenna  if  the  ardibishop  had  not  prevented  him. 
Me  concluded  treaties  with  many  cities  of  Tuscany 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  liberties  and  those 
of  the  church.  Thus  he  soon  obtained  possession  of 
the  ecclesiastical  states  in  their  widest  e.xtent.  He 
conferred  Naples  on  the  widowed  empress  Constantia 
and  her  minor  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederic 
JI.,  after  having  abolished  all  the  privileges  conceded 
by  Adrian  IV.  in  1156, — assumed  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  prince  after  the  decease  of  the  empress, 
and  frustrated  all  the  machinations  of  Marquard  to 
dej)rive  him  of  his  inheritance. 

In  Germany  Innocent  favoured  the  election  of 
OtUo  IV.  against  Philip  of  Suabia,  crowned  him  in 
1209  at  Rome,  but  soon  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  him  on  account  of  his  violations  of  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  church.  He  excommu- 
nicated Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  laid  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict  in  1200  because  Phihp 
had  repudiated  his  wife,  Ingelburge,  and  obliged  the 
king  to  submit.  He  was  still  more  decided  in  his 
treatment  of  John,  king  of  England,  who  refused  to 
confirm  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  aa  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Innocent  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  and  in  1212  formally  deposed  him, 
and  instigated  the  king  of  France  to  attack  England. 
John  was  finally  obhged  to  submit,  resigned  his  ter- 
ritories to  Rome,  and  received  them  as  a  papal  fief 
from  Innocent,  from  whom  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
absolution  until  he  had  paid  large  sums  of  money. 
Almost  all  Christendom  was  now  subject  to  the  pope ; 
two  crusades  were  undertaken  at  his  order,  and  his 
inliuence  extended  even  to  Constantinople.  Innocent 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  popes  and  rulers  ;  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
writings  ;  he  enforced  purity  of  morals  in  the  clergy, 
and  was  himself  irreproachable  in  private  life  ;  yet  the 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of 
France,  which  he  encouraged,  though  without  ap- 
proving of  all  its  rigours,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribu- 
nals established  by  him  in  1198,  from  which  the  in- 
quisition itself  originated,  are  stains  on  his  pontifi- 
cate, but  partially  effaced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  the  disordered  state  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  may  be  said  of  his  rule,  as  of 
that  of  (Jregory  VII.,  whom  he  most  resembles,  that 
in  those  times  the  power  of  the  pope  was  salutary,  as 
a  bond  of  union  for  Europe,  in  which  the  still  firmer 
bond  of  a  common  civilization  and  knowledge  did  not 
as  at  present  exist.  His  attacks  on  the  secular  power 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  struggle  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  secular  powers,  which  was  natural  and 
necessary  in  the  developement  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. If  he  had  not  subdued  the  monarchs  they 
would  have  crushed  the  papal  power.  In  1215  he 
held  a  council  of  more  than  1300  archbishops,  bishops, 
prelates,  and  ambassadors  of  European  princes,  by 
which  transubstantiation  in  the  Lord's  supper  and 
auricular  confession  were  established  as  dogmas,  Fre- 
deric II.  was  acknowledged  as  German  emperor,  and 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  were  confirmed. 
Innocent  died  soon  after,  on  the  iCth  of  July,  1216. 
Innocent  XI.  was  born  at  Como  in  1611,  and  served 
in  his  youth  as  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  Poland,  took 
orders  at  a  later  period,  and  rose,  through  many  im- 
portant posts,  until  he  was  elected  pope  in  1676,  on 
the  death  of  Clement  X.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
probity  and  austerity ;  he  zealously  opposed  nepotism 
and  simony,  restrained  luxury  and  excess,  and  even 
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prohibited  women  from  learning  music.  Though  hos- 
tile to  the  Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  of  probabilities  he 
pubbcly  disapproved,  and  attacked  their  opinions  in 
the  decree  Super  quibusdam  axiomat.  moralibus;  yet 
he  was  obliged  to  condemn  Molinus  and  the  Quietists. 
He  determined  to  abolish  the  privileged  quarters 
(the  ground  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the 
palaces  of  certain  ambassadors  in  Rome,  which  was 
considered  as  foreign  territory,  in  which  criminals 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  authorities);  but  Louis  XIV., 
the  vainest  of  monarchs,  would  not  yield  to  so  just  a 
claim,  occupied  Avignon  and  imprisoned  the  papal 
nuncio  in  France  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  au- 
thority, and  particularly  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
IV.  Propositiones  Cleri  Gallicani,  in  168  2.  These 
disputes  were  highly  favourable  to  the  English  revo- 
lution, as  it  induced  the  pope  to  unite  with  the  allies 
against  James  II.,  in  order  to  lower  the  influence  of 
Louis  XIV.  His  conduct  in  this  respect  has  led 
many  Catholics  to  assert  that  he  sacrificed  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  to  his  personal  resentment ;  and  it  was 
pointedly  said,  that  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of 
Europe  it  was  only  necessary  for  James  II.  to  become 
a  Protestant  and  the  pope  a  Catholic."  Bayle,  how- 
ever, judiciously  observes,  that  the  extreme  predomi- 
nance of  any  great  Catholic  sovereign  is  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  papacy,  and  mentions  the  similar 
conduct  of  Sixtus  V.,  another  able  pope,  in  relation 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. Innocent  died  in  August  1689,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  an  able  and  economical  pontiff, 
and  of  an  honest  and  moral  man.  Had  he  not  died, 
an  open  rupture  with  France  might  have  ensued. 

IRELAND,  JOHN,  a  print  collector  and  author 
of  some  celebrity  in  the  last  century.  The  "  Me- 
moirs of  Henderson  the  Actor,"  and  the  "  Illustra- 
tions of  Hogarth,"  are  the  only  literary  works  of  con- 
sequence which  bear  his  name.     He  died  in  1808. 

IRELAND,  SAMUEL,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
who  published  a  variety  of  "  Picturesque  Tours," 
and  other  works.  He  is  best  known  for  the  "Shak- 
speare  Forgery."  I'his  was  the  production  of  a  large 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  pretended  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Shakspeare,  and  consisting  of  poems,  let- 
ters, and  one  entire  play.  These  were  exhibited  at 
his  house  in  Norfolk  Street  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public,  and  for  some  time  divided  their  opinions. 
Connoisseurs',  however,  in  ancient  writings,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  genius  and  history  of  Shakspeare, 
ultimately  detected  the  fraud,  although  it  did  for  a 
time  impose  on  many  eminent  men  in  the  literary 
world.  After  com[)lete  detection  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Ireland  had  been  himself  the  dupe  of  his  own 
son ;  but  his  obstinacy  in  maintaining  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  papers  long  after  he  ought  to  have 
given  them  up,  injured  his  character,  and  it  is 
thought  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July 
1800.  The  MSS.  of  Shakspeare  were  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Legal 
Instruments,  under  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  William 
Shakspeare,  including  the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear, 
&c.,"  at  the  price  of  four  guineas  to  subscribers. 

The  son  we  have  thus  alluded  to  was  a  clever  and 
intelligent,  but  misguided  man,  whose  literary  fraud 
was  perpetrated  in  early  youth,  and  who  afterwards 
lived  to  repent  of  his  error.     He  died  lately. 

IREN-4'iUS,  S^  a  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  born  in 
Greece  about  the  year  120.     He  was  the  disciple  of 
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Pappias  and  St.  Polycarp,  by  whom  it  was  said  lie 
\va.s  sent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He  stopped  at  Lyons, 
where  he  performed  the  office  of  a  priest ;  and  in 
178  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  disputed  with  Ya- 
lentinus  and  his  two  disciples  Elorinus  and  Blastus. 
At  his  return  to  Lyons  he  succeeded  Photinus,  bishop 
of  that  city;  and  suffered  mart)Tdom  in  202,  during 
the  reign  of  Severus.  He  wrote  many  works  in 
(ireek,  of  which  there  only  remains  a  barbarous 
Latin  version  of  his  five  books  against  heretics,  some 
Greek  fragments  in  different  authors,  and  Pope  Vic- 
tor's letter  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  those  of  Erasmus  in  152G; 
of  Grahe  in  1702;  and  of  Father  Massuet  in  1710. 
St.  Irenseus's  style  is  close,  clear,  and  strong,  but 
plain  and  simple.  Dodwellhas  composed  six  curious 
dissertations  on  the  works  of  St.  Irenoeus. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St.  Irenaeus 
the  deacon,  who  in  275  suffered  martyrdom  in  Tus- 
cany, under  the  reign  of  Aurelian ;  nor  with  St. 
Irenaeus  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  25th  of 
March,  304,  during  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian 
and  Maximianus. 

IRENE,  empress  of  the  east,  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  beauty,  but  detestable  for  her  cruelty,  hav- 
ing sacrificed  her  own  son  to  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing alone.     She  died  in  803. 

IRETON,  HENRY,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  a  near  relative  of  Crom- 
well, who  highly  estimated  his  talents.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  family,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  law,  but  when  the  civil  contests  commenced!  he 
joined  the  parliamentary  army.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  furious  onset  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  he  himself 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Ireton  soon  recovered 
ins  liberty,  and  took  a  great  share  in  all  the  transac- 
tions which  threw  the  parliament  into  the  power  of 
the  army.  It  was  from  his  suggestion  that  Crom- 
v/ell  called  together  a  secret  council  of  officers  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person  and 
the  settlement  of  the  government.  He  had  also  a 
j)rincipal  hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  for  the  king's 
trial,  and  sat  himself  as  one  of  the  judges. 

Ireton  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Ireland  in  1649, 
and  was  left  by  him  in  that  island  as  lord-deputy. 
He  reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  with  great  vigour 
and  ability,  but  not  without  a  degree  of  severity 
which  amounted  to  cruelty,  never  giving  quarter  to 
any  prisoner  who  appeared  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  Irish  massacre.  Having  crowned  his  military 
career  with  the  capture  of  Limerick,  he  was  seized 
with  a  pestilential  disease,  and  died  in  that  city  in 
November  ^651,  sincerely  lamented  by  the  republi- 
cans, who  revered  him,  says  Grainger,  "  as  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  and  a  saint."  An  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  degrade  his  memory  by  the  licentious  mo- 
narch who  was  afterwards  called  to  the  throne,  by 
suspending  the  body  of  the  patriot  to  the  gibbet,  but 
this  uncalled-for  severity  recoiled  on  its  author. 

IRVINE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  During  the 
war  between  France  and  England,  which  commenced 
in  1754  and  ended  in  1763,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a 
surgeon  on  board  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  and  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  removed  to  America, 
and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  July, 


1774,  and  recommended  the  meeting  of  a  general 
congress.  In  January  177')  he  was  authorized  to 
raise  and  command  a  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  which  in  a  few  months  afterwards  was  fully 
equipped.  In  the  following  June  he  was  taken  ])ri- 
soner  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  General 
Thomj)son  to  surprise  the  vanguard  of  the  British 
army  then  stationed  at  the  village  of  Trois  Rivieres 
in  Canada,  and  was  carried  to  Quebec,  where  he  re- 
mained in  durance  until  April  1778,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed. Immediately  after  his  release  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  the  second  Pennsylvania 
brigade,  and  in  1781  he  was  entrusted  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  north-western  frontier,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  British  and  Indians.  The  charge  was 
one  that  required  not  only  courage  and  firmness,  but 
great  prudence  and  judgment,  and  was  executed  by 
General  Irvine  in  a  manner  which  fully  justified  the 
choice  of  him  made  by  General  Washington.  After 
the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  under 
the  confederation,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. When  the  "whiskey  insurrection"  broke  out 
in  that  state  in  1794,  two  sets  of  commissioners,  the 
one  representing  the  United  States  and  the  other  the 
commonwealth,  were  first  despatched  to  the  insur- 
gents, in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  amongst  the  latter  was  General  Irvine.  This 
measure,  however,  proving  ineffectual,  force  was  re- 
sorted to,  and  General  Irvine  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affair.  About  this  time 
he  removed  with  his  family  from  Carlisle  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  became  intendant  of  military  stores 
and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  society  of  Cincin- 
nati. He  continued  to  reside  in  that  city,  universally 
respected  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  until  the 
summer  of  1804,  when  he  died  of  an  inflammatory 
disorder  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

IRVING,  EDWARD.— This  very  eloquent  and 
popular  preacher  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  early  distinguished  for  his  orato- 
rical powers.  He  first  excited  public  attention  in 
the  metropolis  when  preaching  at  the  Caledonian 
Chapel,  Hatton  Garden,  and  a  splendid  Gothic  edifice 
was  afterwards  erected  by  his  exertions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brunswick  Square.  This  he  afterwards 
abandoned  in  consequence  '>f  some  peculiar  tenets 
which  he  promulgated.  He  died  early  in  1835, 
having  published  a  variety  of  theological  works,  of 
which  the  principal  were  his  "  Orations"  and  "Disser- 
tations on  Daniel  and  the  Revelations." 

ISj-EUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis  in  SjTia, 
was  the  disciple  of  Lysias,  and  the  master  of  De- 
m.osthenes,  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him,  but  he  composed  no  more  than  fifty,  of 
which  only  ten  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lysias 
for  his  model,  and  so  well  imitated  his  style  and  ele- 
gance that  we  might  easily  confound  the  one  with 
the  other  were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  Isaeus 
first  introduced  into  frequent  use.  He  was  also  the 
first  who  applied  poetical  eloquence  to  politics,  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  his  disciple  Demosthenes. 

ISO  CRATES,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Athens  436  years  B.  C.  He  was 
the  son  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himself  by 
making  musical  instruments,  and  gave  his  son  a  li>^ 
beral  education.     Isocrates  was  the  disciple  of  Pro- 
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dicus,  Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  declaim  in  public,  but  without 
success;  he  therefore  contented  himself  with  in- 
structing his  scholars  and  making  private  orations. 
He  always  showed  great  love  for  his  country ;  and 
being  informed  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea, 
he  abstained  from  eating  for  four  days,  and  died  in 
consequence,  aged  ninety-eight.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant twenty-  one  of  his  discourses  or  orations,  which 
are  excellent  performances,  and  have  been  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfius.  Isocrates 
particularly  excelled  in  the  justness  of  his  thoughts 
and  the  elegance  of  his  expressions.  There  are  also 
nine  letters  attributed  to  him. 

IVAN,  or  IWAN,  the  name  of  several  persons 
distinguished  in  Russian  history.  The  principal  of 
these  was  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  ruled  the  destinies 
of  an  extensive  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Ivan  was  only  three  years  of  age.  Helena  his 
mother,  a  woman  unfit  for  the  toils  of  government, 
impure  in  her  conduct,  and  without  judgment,  as- 
sumed the  office  of  regent,  which  she  shared  with  a 
paramour  whose  elevation  to  such  a  height  caused 
universal  disgust,  particularly  among  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  the  nobility.  Under  such  unpropitious 
auspices  as  these  the  young  Ivan,  the  inheritor  of  a 
consolidated  empire,  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  dis- 
position, naturally  fierce,  headstrong,  and  vindictive, 
was  most  insidiously  cultivated  into  ferocity  by  the 
artful  counsellors  that  surrounded  him.  His  earliest 
amusements  were  the  torture  of  wild  animals,  the 
ignoble  feat  of  riding  over  old  men  and  women,  fling- 
ing stones  from  ambuscades  upon  the  passers  by,  and 
precipitating  dogs  and  cats  from  the  summit  of  his 
palace.  Such  entertainments  as  these,  the  sport  of 
boyhood,  gave  unfortunately  too  correct  a  prognostic 
of  the  fatal  career  that  lay  before  him.  By  a  curious 
retribution  the  first  exercise  of  this  terrible  temper, 
in  its  application  to  humanity,  fell  upon  the  Schuisky, 
who  certainly  of  all  mankind  best  merited  its  inflic- 
tion. When  Ivan  was  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  ac- 
companied a  hunting  party  at  which  Prince  Gluisky, 
— another  factious  lord, — and  the  president  of  the 
council,  were  present.  Gluisky,  himself  a  violent  and 
remorseless  man,  envied  the  ascendancy  of  Schuisk)-, 
and  prompted  the  young  prince  to  address  him  in 
words  of  great  heat  and  insult.  Schuisky,  astonished 
at  the  youth's  boldness,  replied  in  anger.  This  was 
sufficient  provocation.  Ivan  gave  way  to  his  rage, 
and  on  a  concerted  signal  Schuisky  was  dragged  out 
into  the  public  streets  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs 
in  the  open  daylight.  The  wretch  expiated  a  life  of 
guilt  by  the  most  horrible  agonies.  Thus  freed  from 
one  tyranny  Ivan  was  destined  for  another,  which 
however  accepted  him  as  its  nominal  head,  urging 
him  onward  to  acts  of  blood  which  were  but  too  con- 
genial to  his  taste.  The  Gluisky,  having  got  rid  of 
their  formidable  competitor  in  the  race  of  crime,  now 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Under  their  admi- 
nistration the  prince  was  led  to  the  commission  of 
the  most  extravagant  atrocities,  and  the  doctrine  was 
inculcated  upon  his  mind  that  the  only  way  to  assert 
authority  was  by  manifesting  the  extremity  of  its 
wrath.  He  was  taught  to  believe  that  power  con- 
sisted in  opjiression.  They  a])plauded  each  fresh  in- 
stance of  vengeance,  and  initiated  him  into  a  short 
method  of  relieving  himself  from  every  person  who 
troubled  or  oftended  him  by  sacrificing  the  victim 
on  the  spot. 


From  the  catalogue  of  ciimes  committed  by  a 
monster  thus  educated  in  blood  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  example  of  the  horrors  of  despotism, 
under  which  supreme  power  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  human  beings  may  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  madman,  for  such  was  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible:— "To  support  the  system  of  profligate  ex- 
penditure to  which  the  whole  life  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  inevitably  led,  he  laid  on  the  most  exor- 
bitant taxes,  and  lent  himself  to  the  most  unjust  mo- 
nopolies. Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  exceeding  in 
this  way  the  most  arbitrary  examples  that  had  pre- 
ceded him  ;  but,  with  a  recklessness  of  human  life, 
and  a  disregard  of  the  common  decencies  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  worst  condition  of  society,  he  proceeded 
to  rifle  his  subjects  of  their  private  means,  sometimes 
upon  slight  pretences,  but  oftener  without  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  It  would  almost  appear  that  his 
appetite  for  sights  of  destruction  had  palled  with  or- 
dinary gratification,  and  that  he  had  jaded  his  in- 
vention to  discover  new  modes  of  cruelty.  Having 
exhausted  in  all  its  varieties  the  mere  art  of  slaughter, 
he  proceeded  to  make  his  objects  violate  before  his 
eyes  the  sacred  feehngs  of  nature.  He  demanded 
fratricide  and  parricide  at  their  hands  :  one  man  was 
forced  to  kill  his  father,  another  his  brother ;  eight 
hundred  women  were  drowned,  and,  bursting  into 
the  houses  of  his  victims,  he  compelled  the  survivors 
to  point  out  the  places  where  the  remnant  of  their 
wealth  was  concealed.  His  excesses  carried  him  be- 
yond all  law,  human  and  divine.  He  assumed  the 
place,  and  even  usurped  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
and  identified  himself  to  a  proverb  with  the  Creator. 
Not  content  with  indulging  his  insane  passions,  in 
the  frenzy  of  an  undisciplined  mind  he  trampled  the 
usages  of  Russia  under  foot,  and  married  seven  wives, 
which  was  held  by  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  religion 
to  be  a  crime  of  great  magnitude.  In  the  midst  of 
these  horrors  Ivan  did  not  fail  to  pursue  both  his 
devotion  and  his  amusements.  Assuming  the  autho- 
rity of  a  god  he  did  not  forget  the  external  forms  by 
AA-hich  divinity  is  reverenced,  and  his  palace  presented 
an  alternate  round  of  prayers  and  carousals.  His 
chief  pastimes  were  in  keeping  with  the  natural  fero- 
city of  his  character.  Bears  were  procured  from 
Novogorod  for  his  amusement,  and  his  greatest  plea- 
sure was  to  watch  from  his  windows  when  a  group 
of  citizens  were  collected  in  the  streets,  and  let  slip 
two  or  three  of  the  hungry  and  irritated  animals 
amongst  them.  The  flight  of  the  terrified  Musco- 
vites and  the  cries  of  the  victims  excited  bursts  of 
loud  and  long-continued  laughter.  It  is  said  that  he 
used  to  send  a  small  piece  of  gold  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  injured  for  life  in  these  perilous  freaks, 
by  way  perhaps  of  insulting  their  agonies.  Another 
of  his  entertainments  consisted  in  the  company  of 
jesters,  whose  especial  business  it  was  to  divert  him, 
particularly  before  and  after  the  executions.  The 
jesters,  however,  frequently  sufl^ered  dearly  for  bad 
jokes.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  court 
mimics  was  the  prince  Goosdef.  On  one  occasion 
h-an,  being  disappointed  in  a  joke,  poured  the  boil- 
ing contents  of  a  soup  basin  over  the  prince's  head. 
The  unfortunate  joker,  in  the  pains  of  the  moment, 
attempted  to  retreat  from  the  table,  but  the  tyrant 
struck  him  in  a  vital  jiart  with  a  knife,  and  he  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  A  physician  was  imme- 
diately sent  for.  '  Preserve  my  faithful  servant,' 
cried  the  czar,  '  I  have  jested  a  little  too  hard  with 
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him!'  *  So  hard,'  replied  the  physician,  'that  only 
God  and  your  majesty  can  restore  him  to  life :  he 
breathes  no  more.'  Ivan  looked  contemptuously  at 
the  dead  body,  called  the  prince  a  dog,  and  returned 
to  his  amusements." 

Ivan  YI.  was  son  of  the  grand-princess  Anna  and 
of  Antony  Ulrich,  duke  of  Brunswick-WolfenbLittel. 
The  empress  Anna  took  him,  in  1740,  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  niece,  declared  him  her  son,  and  gave 
him  an  apartment  near  her  own.  She  soon  after  de- 
clared the  child  her  successor,  and  her  favourite 
Biron  was  to  be  his  guardian  and  regent.  Biron 
caused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  to  the 
prince,  and  when  he  was  banished  the  parents  of  the 
child  assumed  the  reins  of  government  until  the 
daughter  of  Peter  I.,  Elizabeth,  ascended  the  throne. 
The  young  Ivan  was  taken  from  his  cradle  by  soldiers, 
and  shared  the  fate  of  his  banished  and  imprisoned 
parents.  He  was  at  first  imprisoned  at  Ivangorod, 
near  Narva,  it  being  intended  to  keep  him  always  in 
Russia ;  but  his  parents,  who  were  confined  at  first 
in  Riga,  were  to  be  sent  to  Germany.  He  never  saw 
them  again,  but  always  remained  a  prisoner  in  dif- 
ferent places,  particularly  in  Western  Prussia.  In 
1756  he  was  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Schllisselburg. 
In  1763  Mirowitch,  a  nobleman  of  the  Ukraine,  who 
was  lieutenant  in  the  garrison  of  the  above  fortress, 
conceived  the  design  of  delivering  the  prince.  He 
induced  several  soldiers  to  assist  him,  and  by  means 
of  a  forged  order  from  Catharine  he  attempted  to 
obtain  admission  to  Ivan ;  but  two  officers,  who 
guarded  him,  when  they  saw  that  resistance  was 
fruitless,  stabbed  the  unfortunate  prisoner  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  formerly  given  by  the  empress 
Catharine  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  in  case  of 
an  attempt  to  deliver  him  by  force.  She  had  already 
destroyed  every  proof  of  the  claims  of  the  prince  to 
the  throne,  and  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  death, 
the  keeping  of  coins  which  could  remind  the  nation 
of  him.  The  chapel  in  Schliisselburg,  in  which  he 
was  buried,  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

JACKSON,  JOHN.— This  eminent  artist  was 
born  at  Lastingham  in  1778.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  the  village  tailor,  but  early  in  life  showed  a 
marked  predilection  for  portrait  painting.  Some  of 
his  sketches  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  that  distinguished  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  purchased  his  indentures  from  his  master 
and  advised  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  paint  in  oil, 
lending  him,  for  his  improvement,  a  three-quarter 
head,  a  portrait  of  the  father  of  George  Colman  the 
younger,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Jackson 
was  thus  provided  with  a  prototype  ;  but  the  pre- 
pared pigments  were  desiderata  which  the  resources 
of  a  country  village  could  not  be  expected  to  supply. 
Genius  and  perseverance,  however,  will  find  the 
means  of  surmounting  difficulties  insuperable  to  all 
but  those  who  have  that  irrepressible  ardour  which 
boldly  grapples  with  all  things  possible.  There  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  house-painter  and  glazier  ; 
and,  the  ingenious  young  artist  being  a  favourite 
with  every  one,  this  humble  handicraftsman  opened 
to  him  his  store ;  and  from  such  rude  materiel  as 
his  back  premises  afforded,  the  tyro  contrived  to 
compound  a  palette ;  and  produced,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  patron,  a  copy  of  the  picture,  so  veri- 
tably like  in  colour,  execution,  and  eflFect,  that  Sir 
George  was  at  once  satisfied  that  nature  had  intended 
his  protege  for  a  painter.     It  was  the  more  fortunate 
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for  the  youth  that  Sir  George  Beaumont  happened  to 
be  an  amateur  painter  of  great  talent,  well  skilled  in 
all  the  arcana  of  the  art,  a  consummate  connoisseur, 
and  associated  in  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  all 
the  first  artists  of  the  age.  Under  such  auspices, 
it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  young 
painter  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  gave 
early  presage  of  his  future  excellence  as  a  master  of 
the  British  school. 

Soon  after  this  period,  and  with  the  concuiTence 
of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  had  munificently  re- 
warded him  for  some  small  portraits  which  he  had 
taken  from  members  of  his  lordship's  family.  Sir 
George  proposed  to  Jackson  the  propriety  of  going 
to  the  metropolis  to  pursue  his  studies,  saying, 
"  You  must  attend  the  drawing-school  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  evening,  and  copy  pictures  by 
day.  Now  you  shall  have  50/.  annually  during 
3'our  studies,  which,  with  a  table  at  my  house  in 
town  at  my  expense,  will,  I  think,  be  ample  for  a 
youngster  who  is  desirous  of  improvement  in  his 
art.  Be  steady,  and  you  will  be  secure  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  that  of  my  worthy  friend  Lord  Mulgrave." 
It  was  so  arranged,  and  the  young  painter,  by  his 
exemplary  conduct,  did  all  that  was  becoming  him 
to  deserve  and  maintain  as  he  did  the  friendship, 
and  even  the  affection,  of  these  distinguished  pa- 
trons to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Jackson,  hav- 
ing accomplished  the  term  appropriated  to  the 
study  of  drawing,  commenced  portrait-painter  in 
the  metropolis ;  and  being  supported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  recommended 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  obtained  much  employ- 
ment. For  some  years,  however,  subsequently  to 
this,  his  portraits  in  oil  obtained  for  him  no  great 
distinction. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1815,  Mr.  Jackson  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  on 
the  10th  of  Fel)ruar}',  1817,  a  royal  academician. 
In  the  year  181 6  he  accompanied  General  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Phipps  in  a  tour  through  Holland  and 
Flanders  ;  and  in  1819,  in  company  with  Mr.  Chan- 
trey  the  sculptor,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  by  way 
of  Geneva,  Milan,  Padua,  V'enice,  Bologna,  Florence, 
and  Rome.  At  the  imperial  city  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a 
(laughter,  yet  living.  After  remaining  a  widower 
three  or  four  years,  he  married  the  daughter  of  James 
Ward,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
Mr.  Jackson  manifested  so  great  an  aiFection  for 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  that  for  many  years  he 
seldom  failed  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  scene  of 
his  early  associations.  As  a  mark  of  his  reverence 
for  the  church  there,  he  completed  a  picture,  which 
he  presented  to  the  parish  for  an  altar-piece,  to- 
gether ^vith  the  sum  of  50/.  to  enlarge  the  space 
from  which  it  was  to  receive  light:  the  subject, 
"  Christ  in  the  Garden,"  from  the  invaluable  ca- 
binet picture  by  Correggio,  in  the  collection  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  His  grace  lent  Mr.  Jackson 
the  picture  for  this  express  purpose  ;  but  the  figures 
were  enlarged  to  the  size  of  life.  Notwithstanding 
this  gift  to  the  altar  of  the  established  church,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  a  sectarian,  being  one  of  the  most  es- 
teem.ed  amongst  the  congregation  denominated  Me- 
thodists, and  one  of  the  strictest  of  the  persuasion. 
The  death  of  this  distinguished  artist  took  place  at  his 
house  in  St.  John's  Wood,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1831, 
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JACKSON,  ROBERT.— This  learned  member  of 
the  medical  faculty  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  British  army  while  serv- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  introduction  of 
several  improvements  in  the  military  hospitals  of 
which  he  held  the  office  of  inspector.  His  death 
took  place  in  April  1827.  Dr.  Jackson  was  the 
author  of  several  important  works,  among  which  we 
may  mention  a  treatise  "  On  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica, 
with  Observations  on  the  Intermittents  of  America." 
"  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Medical  Staff 
of  the  British  Army,"  and  "  An  Exposition  of  the 
Practice  of  Affusing  Cold  WaterontheBodyas  a  Cure 
for  Fever." 

JACKSON,  WILLI  AM,  a  musical  composer,  who 
was  born  in  1730  at  Exeter,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education  with  a  view  to  his 
following  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  His  taste 
for  music  displayed  itself  however  so  decidedly  while 
he  was  yet  a  youth  that  his  friends  were  induced  to 
place  him  under Travers,  the  organist  of  the  cathedral 
belonging  to  his  native  city.  Having  passed  two 
years  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  availed  himself  of 
the  instructions  of  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  his 
day,  he  returned  to  Exeter  in  1750,  and,  succeeding 
eventually  to  the  situation  of  organist,  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  17S2  he  published  two 
octavo  volumes,  containing  "  Thirty  Letters  on  Va- 
rious Subjects,"  which  went  through  three  editions. 
He  also  printed  in  1791  "  Some  Observations  on  the 
Present  State  of  Music  in  London."  His  musical 
compositions  are  still  justly  popular,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  chasteness  of  conception,  ingenuity,  and 
truth  of  expression.     He  died  in  1804. 

JACOB,  GILES,  a  dramatic  writer  and  poet,  who 
was  born  in  1686  at  Romsey  in  Southampton,  and 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  afterwards  became 
steward  and  secretary  to  the  Hon.  William  Blath- 
wayt,  a  celebrated  courtier  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam. These  are  the  only  particulars  of  his  life 
which  have  been  handed  down,  and  are  what  he  in- 
serted in  his  "  Poetical  Register,"  where  he  also 
informs  us  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  poets.  He 
died  in  May  1744.  His  admiration  of  poetry,  al- 
though it  could  not  make  him  a  poet,  led  him  to  in- 
quire into  poetical  history,  and  gradually  produced 
his  "  Poetical  Register,  or  Lives  and  Characters  of 
the  English  Dramatic  Poets,"  which,  notwithstanding 
some  few  errors  in  it,  is  by  much  the  best  book  of 
the  kind  of  the  period.  As  a  law  writer,  few  men 
have  left  more  ample  testimonies  of  industry  than 
Mr.  Jacob.  He  published  "  The  Accomplished  Con- 
veyancer," "  The  Clerk's  Remembrancer,"  "  The 
Grand  Precedent,"  "  A  Catalogue  of  all  Writs  and 
Processes  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,"  "  Lex 
Mercatoria,  or  the  Merchants'  Companion,"  "  The 
Laws  of  Appeals  and  Murder,"  from  the  MSS.  of 
Mr.  Gale,  an  eminent  practiser,  "  Le.x  Constitutionis, 
or  the  Gentleman's  Law,"  "  The  Modern  Justice," 
containing  the  business  of  a  justice  of  peace,  with 
precedents,  and  several  other  valuable  judicial  works. 
His  "  Law  Dictionary"  is  to  be  found  in  most  libraries. 
Mr.  Jacob  died  in  1744. 

JACOB,  HENRY.— This  learned  divine  was  the 
founder  of  the  first  Independent  congregational 
church  in  England.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  and  re- 
ceived his  academical  education  at  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford.     He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  in  the 


year  1604  published  "  Reasons  taken  out  of  God's 
Word,  and  the  best  of  human  testimonies,  proving  the 
necessity  of  reforming  our  churches  of  England."  In 
consequence  of  this  publication  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
to  Holland,  and  at  Leyden  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  Brownist  principles,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
Independency.  In  Holland  he  published  several 
treatises,  and  upon  his  return  he  avowed  a  design  of 
setting  up  a  separate  congregation  upon  the  model 
of  those  in  Holland.  This,  in  a  short  time,  he  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  independent  congregational  church  in  England. 
He  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  and  continued 
with  his  people  till  the  year  1624,  when  he  went  to 
Virginia,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  He  was 
author  of  many  publications  which  were  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  day. — Henry  Brown,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  the  author  of  many  curious  and  learned 
works.  He  was  born  in  1607,  and,  after  obtaining 
a  fellowship  in  Merton  College,  was  reduced  to  con- 
siderable distress  by  the  parliamentary  commission- 
ers, who  ejected  him  from  his  living.  He  died  in  1652. 

JACQUIN,  NICHOLAS  JOSEPH.— This  close 
observer  of  nature  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1727.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  was  early  in  life  em- 
ployed by  the  emperor  Francis  I.  to  collect  West 
Indian  rare  plants.  He  was  absent  for  six  years,  and 
in  1760  published  an  account  of  his  researches.  His 
great  work  is  entitled  "  Horae  Austriacae."  He  died 
in  1817. 

JACQUEMONT,  VICTOR,— This  eminent  na- 
turalist, whose  early  death  has  been  a  great  loss  to 
science,  was  a  native  of  France.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  an  ardent  thirst  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  and,  after  acquiring  a  good  classical 
education,  he  in  1828  proceeded  to  India.  Of  Jac- 
quemonts  mode  of  travelhng  in  that  coimtry  his 
own  letters  furnish  an  interesting  picture,  from 
which  we  may  advantageously  make  a  few  extracts. 
The  following  is  dated  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cashmeer,  April  22,  1831: — "I  promised  myself 
never  to  believe  in  adventures,  but  I  have  been  force4l 
to  yield  to  evidence,  and  you  must  become  a  convert 
likewise.  The  Indians  and  the  Persians  call  Cash- 
meer the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  We  are  told  that  the 
road  to  Paradise  itself  is  straight  and  difficult ;  it  is 
the  same  with  the  road  to  Cashmeer. 

"At  Sukshainpore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes, 
the  first  shade  was  cast  over  my  ambulatory  pros- 
perity. The  chief  of  this  httle  town,  which  is  a  fief 
of  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  refused  to  obey  the 
firmans  from  Runjeet  Sing  for  furnishing  my  camp 
with  necessary  provisions.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
his  little  mud  fort  with  some  miserable  wretches, 
whose  arms  were  match-locks,  and  threatened  to  fire 
on  my  escort  if  they  insisted  any  further   on  his 

obedience The   next   morning   I   entered  the 

Himalaya  with  my  escort,  and  encamped  at  Mirpore, 
where  a  numerous  company  of  mules  was  to  have 
been  assembled  at  my  disposal  to  replace  the  camels 
unable  to  travel  farther  through  the  mountains.  In 
place  of  mules  I  found  at  Mirpore  a  hundred  knaves 
with  their  match-locks  and  a  mud  fort,  indifferent  to 
the  orders  of  the  Rajah,  and  who  would  have  paid 
them  even  less  attention  had  not  my  friend  Gulab 
Sing  been  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days' 

march  with  three  thousand  regular  troops At 

length  I  obtained  a  score  of  Cashmerian  porters, 
only  half  of  the  necessary  number;  but  I  v/as  so 
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aiino3'ed  at  being  detained  in  a  place  where  the  hea 
ivas  intense,  that,  loading  the  twenty  with  the  more 
necessary  baggage,  I  pushed  forward,  leaving  my 
mehmandar  in  care  of  the  rest-  •  •  •  It  was  night  when 
the  rear-guard  joined  me.  ..Soon  after  a  fierce 
storm  arose,  which  lasted  all  night.... It  appears, 
however,  that  Jupiter  on  this  occasion  only  fired 
blank-cartridge,  for  his  terrible  racket  neither  killed 
nor  wounded  any  body.  But  the  torrents  of  rain 
which  accompanied  this  frightful  conflagration  of 
the  heavens,  melted  my  donkeys,  my  horses,  my 
soldiers,  my  porters,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of 
sugar.  At  sunrise  I  found  only  my  horsemen, 
among  whom  there  was  some  kind  of  discipline  ;  but 
the  rain  had  rendered  them  as  torpid  as  serpents 
buried  in  snow,  and  their  poor  steeds  were  so  hor- 
ribly stifF  that  they  looked  like  wooden  horses. 
This  little  select  band,  by  degrees,  put  itself  in  mo- 
tion, literally  dug  out  some  of  my  foot  soldiers,  and 
succeeded  in  assembling  from  right  and  left  twenty 
Cashmerians.  All  the  rest  had  disappeared...  .Our 
road  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  dismount  every  moment ;  and,  in  spite  of  every 
care,  two  of  my  troopers'  horses  fell  down  a  preci- 
pice, whence  they  were  taken  severely  bruised  and 
very  lame.  For  my  part  I  was  always  on  foot,  my 
hammer  in  my  hand,  constantly  quitting  the  path, 
which  was  only  a  low  and  narrow  opening,  through 
a  close  jungle  of  thorny  shrubs,  to  gain  some  neigh- 
bouring height,  in  order  to  take  with  my  compass 
the  direction  of  the  strata.  Prudence  required  that 
I  should  be  accompanied  in  all  these  deviations  by 
some  armed  attendants.  *  * 

"  This  morning  my  troop  passed  over  the  moun- 
tain ridge  at  sunrise ;  well-disposed  to  breakfast  at 
the  first  halt.  I  went  on  foot,  following  my  lame 
horse,  in  very  bad  humour,  thinking  about  my  dis- 
abled mehmandar,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  him 
through  the  horrid  roads,  the  impossibility  of  his 
accompanying  me,  the  annoyance  of  asking  the  king 
for  another  in  his  place,  &c,  when  I  found  myself 
with  my  rear-guard  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
with  sides  almost  vertical  and  a  fiat  summit,  on  the 
verge  of  which  I  beheld  a  fortress.  They  told  me 
that  it  belonged  to  the  king,  and  was  guarded  by 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  a  royal  governor.  In  fact,  I  saw  some  people  of 
a  very  sinister  aspect,  with  match- locks,  sabres,  and 
bucklers,  coming  down  the  only  path  which  led  to 
the  summit,  and  the  only  one  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pass. 

"  They  saluted  me,  and  told  me  that  they  came  by 
order  of  their  master  to  show  me  the  road  and  guard 
my  baggage.  Their  master,  they  added,  was  wait- 
ing above  to  offer  me  his  salutations  and  a  nuzzer 
(a  present  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior).  All  this 
appeared  very  probable,  and  after  an  hour's  painful 
climbing,  I  reached  the  summit  a  little  behind  my 

escort I  found  my  caravan  reposing  under  an 

immense  fig-tree,  the  only  tree  of  this  strange  place. 
I  ordered  them  to  continue  their  march  ;  but  they 
told  me  that  the  people  of  the  fort  had  prevented 
them  from  advancing  further. 

"  A  great  number  of  the  garrison  came  up  to  me  ; 
they  crowded  round  the  horse  on  which  I  was 
mounted,  but  curiosity  seemed  their  only  motive, 
for  the  ranks  were  opened  at  my  command.  Still 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  my  escort  was  lost  in  it ; 
at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  I  commanded  them  to 
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bring  the  governor  as  quick  as  possible.  He  came 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  crowd  of  soldiers,  worse-look- 
ing than  the  preceding,  and  so  miserably  clad  that  I 
was  forced  to  ask  Mirza  which  of  those  ragged  beg- 
gars was  the  chief.  Through  respect  for  the  king, 
whose  officer  he  was,  I  dismounted  to  receive  his 
compliments.  He  ofiTered  me  a  kid,  which  my  mai- 
tre  d'hotel  took  away.  I  scarcely  waited  the  end  of 
his  harangue  to  express  my  indignation  at  the  hin- 
drance offered  to  my  caravan  ;  I  vehemently  de- 
manded if  it  was  true  that  he  had  given  such  an 
order.  Neal  Sing,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
bandit,  appeared  a  little  disconcerted  by  my  violence, 
and,  v/ithout  answering  my  question,  he  otTered  to 
give  me  as  many  soldiers  as  I  pleased  to  guard  my 
baggage.  I  replied  that  he  and  I  were  the  only  in- 
habitants of  this  desert,  that  I  wanted  not  his  sol- 
diers, and  all  that  I  requested  was  that  he  would 
march  them  off.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that 
such  an  order  on  his  part  would  assuredly  be  dis- 
obeyed, and  renewed  his  offer  of  an  escort,  which  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  accept- 

"  My  position  was  rapidly  becoming  that  of  a  pri- 
soner. Mirza  spoke  to  Neal  Sing  only  Avith  joined 
hands  (in  token  of  submission),  whose  tone  became 
proportionally  elevated.  Finally  the  governor,  after 
a  long  exposition  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  from 
the  king  and  from  his  minister  Thean  Sing,  declared 
to  me — with  joined  hands,  observe,  and  in  the  most 
humble  and  submissive  tone — that  having,  by  the 
possession  of  my  person,  means  of  forcing  the  king 
to  redress  his  grievances,  he  would  keep  me  prisoner 
until  he  obtained  justice,  and  that  my  person,  my 
escort,  and  my  baggage,  should  serve  him  for  hostages 
and  security. 

"  I  saw  with  secret,  very  secret,  displeasure,  the 
effect  of  the  governor's  eloquence  as  he  warmed  in 
the  recital  of  his  wrongs.  A  general  clamour  from 
the  starving  and  hungry  multitude  frequently  drowned 
his  voice,  and  the  menacing  conclusion  of  his  speech 
was  not  the  part  least  applauded.  Each  as  he  lis- 
tened examined  his  lighted  match  and  shook  off  the 
ashes.  Several  of  the  soldiers  wished  to  speak  in 
their  turn,  but  I  imperiously  commanded  the  horrid 
\vretches  to  keep  silence,  and  after  that  I  only  heard 
murmurs  so  feeble  that  the  chief  himself  ventured  to 
repress  them.  The  calmness  of  my  language  and  the 
haughty  air  which  I  assumed,  as  if  without  an  effort, 
imposed  on  them.  My  contempt  overwhelmed  them. 
They  had  never  heard  one  of  their  rajahs  speak  of 
himself,  as  I  did,  in  the  third  person ;  Runjeet  Sing 
is  the  only  person  that  does  so  in  the  Punjab  ;  and 
whilst  1  paid  myself  this  respect  I  spoke  to  them  as 
mere  slaves.  By  this  means  I  removed  the  greater 
part  of  them  from  their  chief,  whom  I  treated  M'ith 
the  same  familiarity,  but  with  an  air  of  benevolence 
and  protection.  I  brought  him  under  the  shade  of 
the  fig-tree  I  already  mentioned,  to  discourse  with 
him  less  publicly.  I  made  him  sit  down  humbly  on 
the  ground,  whilst  one  of  my  camp-chairs  was  got 
ready  for  my  use.  He  seemed  eager  to  enter  on  bu- 
siness, but  I  called  my  maitre  d'hotel  to  bring  me  a 
glass  of  eau  sucree,  which  took  along  time  to  prepare. 
I  complained  of  the  heat,  and  ordered  another  of 
my  domestics  to  hold  a  parasol  over  me,  and  another 
to  fan  me  with  a  jjlume  of  peacocks'  feathers.  I  took 
all  m.y  little  comforts,  not  only  without  abating  my 
usual  style,  but  adding  largely  to  it,  leaving  Neal 
Sing  on  the  ground  in  all  his  humihty,  to  reflect  on 
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the  greatness  of  the  crime  he  had  meditated,  and  the 
important  consequences  that  might  result.  I  then 
explained  to  him  under  what  auspices  I  had  come 
into  the  country,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
the  king  would  exa^t  for  any  injury  I  received  in 
his  states,  to  convince  the  English  government  that 
it  had  not  been  done  by  his  instigation. 

"My  honest  friend  protested  that  he  entertained  no 
criminal  designs  against  me.  He  dou}>ted  not  that 
the  king,  knowing  me  to  be  in  his  hands,  would  pay 
all  arrears  to  extricate  me.  I  represented  to  him 
that  after  offering  such  an  outrage  to  the  powers  of 
Runjeet  he  could  never  flatter  himself  with  the  hope 
of  a  sincere  pardon,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
be  cruelly  punished.  I  affected  to  say  this  not  as 
menacing  .him,  but  as  if  influenced  solely  by  a  regard 
for  his  interests,  and  this  artifice  was  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Neal  Sing  then  proposed  to  set  me 
free  and  retain  only  my  baggage.  I  rejected  this 
idea  at  once,  assigning  reasons  which  made  him  feel 
more  sensibly  the  distance  between  us.  To  travel 
without  my  tents  1  my  books  !  my  clothes  !  I,  who 
changed  twice  a  day !  The  proposal  was  absurd, 
impossible  !  Then,  looking  at  my  watch,  I  desired 
my  maitre  d'hotel  to  get  breakfast  ready  without 
delay.  I  knew  well  that  he  had  not,  and  could  not 
have  anything  ready,  since  all  my  attendants  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  the  followers  of  Neal  Sing, 
and  did  not  dare  to  open  a  single  package.  The 
maitre  d'hotel,  at  his  wit's  end,  asked  me  where  he 
was  to  find  it  or  get  it.  '  Do  you  not  hear  ?'  said  I  to 
Neal  Sing,  'milk  is  wanted;  send  at  once  to  the 
next  village  and  have  it  brought  without  delay.'  The 
brigand  was  a  little  confounded  by  this  policy,  and 
in  his  uncertainty  despatched  some  of  his  band  to 
procure  the  required  beverage.  When  they  had  gone 
about  a  hundred  paces  I  commanded  my  maitre 
d'hotel  to  recall  them,  and  explain  that  I  wished  for 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  not  of  the  buffalo  or  goat,  and 
that  they  should  see  the  animal  milked  themselves. 

"The  rest  of  my  adventure  is  simply  comic.  The 
robber-in-chief  declared  that  he  would  not  take  the 
money  unless  it  was  my  good  pleasure  to  give  it. 
He  made  me  almost  laugh  by  the  humihty  of  his 
protestations.     Hereafter  he  would  be  my  servant,' 


since  he  had  eaten  of  my  salt  (a  common  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  all  the  Indian  languages) ;  only  for  his 
poverty  he  would  have  offered  me  a  nuzzer  very  dif- 
ferent from  a  kid ;  but  I,  who  had  treated  him  so 
generously,  knew  well  his  perfect  submission  to  all 
my  wishes  and  his  extreme  poverty." 

Of  Jacquemont's  death  and  burial  we  have  the 
following  interesting  particulars  from  the  pen  of 
Captain  Briolle.  It  forms  part  of  a  letter  from  Bor- 
deaux, dated  May  28th,  1833.  He  says,  "  Happening 
to  be  at  Bombay  last  December,  when  M.  V.  Jacque- 
mont  had  completed  his  scientific  tour,  I  hastened  to 
visit  a  fellow-countryman,  whom  all  the  journals  of 
India  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  naturalists,  but  who,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues 
and  privations  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  toilsome  re- 
searches, was  unfortunately  attacked  by  a  liver  disease 
of  a  most  alarming  character.  I  found  him  in  bed, 
discoursing  learnedly  on  his  malady  with  the  best 
physician  of  the  country,  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  the  government,  and  explaining  to  him, 
with  the  greatest  calmness,  that  in  three  or  four  days 
he  should  be  relieved  from  his  agony,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  life,  because  he  felt  that  the  abscess 
would  break  internally,  in  which  case  there  was  no 
chance  of  recovery.  His  physician  (Dr.  MacLellan) 
having  retired,  Jacquemont  very  highly  praised  his 
talents,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
government  of  Bombay ;  but  he  again  added,  that  he 
had  not  more  than  three  or  four  daj^s  to  live,  that  the  aid 
of  art  was  useless,  and  that  having  completed  aU  his 
MSB.,  except  a  short  account  of  Thibet,  he  should 
die  with  the  consolation  of  having  contributed  all  in 
his  power  to  the  progress  of  science,  which,  however, 
was  still  far  from  being  complete.  The  poor  fellow, 
in  fact,  died  the  fourth  day  after  this  conversation, 
by  the  internal  effusion  that  he  predicted,  preserving 
to  the  last  moment  a  calmness,  a  sweetness,  and  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  worthy  his  noble  soul." 

The  government  of  Bombay,  desirous  to  show  ho- 
nour to  the  memory  of  a  man  so  distinguished  by  his 
talents  and  private  virtues,  ordered  a  magnificent 
funeral,  at  which  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
attended ;  and  the  body  of  M.  Jacquemont  was  in- 
terred with  military  honours. 
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